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Acc. INQUIS e nes даал 


KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


! 8327. * Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald К. *?(Ohio State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.* Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol 86(2), 187-192.—* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer’ (see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is di ed in relation to the vie 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, 
тер)! ° Journal abstract. 

1 — Record number. 
2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 


"et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, III, etc) are not 
given. 
З — Affiliation of first.named author/editor only. 


4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
prockeps and the lenpuage (of. the Original article а 
indicated in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6.— Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 

! stracts. If an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
Publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for the article. 

8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are 

listed when in language(s) other than that of the article, 

9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 

more listed. 

10 — Abstract source, 


they operate as punishments. (*) *(15. 


BOOK ANNOTATION 
18328. *Chase, William С. ?(Ed). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U) * Visual information processing “New 
York, NY; ?Academic, *1973. ?xiv, !*555 p. 
1 $17.50.— "? Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s), As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
“et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, 111, etc) are not 
given. 

3 — Designation of editor. 

4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

5 — Book title: If the book is in a foreign language, the 
original title is given followed by a translated title and 
the langugage of the book is indicated in parentheses. 

6 — Place of publication. 

7 — Publisher, 

8 — Year of publication. 

9 — Prepagination. 

10 — Total pagination. 
11 = Price. 
12 — Text of annotation. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


18329, * Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel А. ? (Stanford U) *On the meeting of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G. Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing, New York, NY: 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. 
2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 


if there are more than four, the first is listed followed 
by "et al." Succession marks (i.e, Jr, 11, 111, etc) are 
not given 


3 — Affiliation of first-named author only. 
4 — Chapter title. 
5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data, 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


PA has subsections for some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 
Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a narrower topic than the major categories under a 
single heading. Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the subsections are listed first 
and followed by abstracts that are relevant both to a major category and also to the subsectons, It is expected 
that this will help readers locate material related to their interests more quickly. 


degrees, standard statistical abbreviations, 


FORTRAN, IBM 360, 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 


ACTH = adrenocorticotropic hormone 

DNA = deoxyribonucleic acid 

E 7 experimenter 

EEG 7 electroencephalogram or -graph 

ESP = extrasensory perception 

Exp = experiment 

1Q = intelligence quotient 

LSD 7 lysergic acid diethylamide 

MMPI = Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In addition to commonly understood abbreviations* (including all units of measurement, educational 
and standard Latin and reference 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records are: 


terms), standard 


nonrapid eye movement 

rapid eye movement 

ribonucleic acid 

subject 

television 

United States 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


ҮС = 


Computer languages and computer names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


Afrikaans Geor = Georgian 
a Port - Portuguese 

UNE Germ = German Romn = Romanian 
AUS Grek = Greek Russ = Russian 
Bulgarian Hebr = Hebrew Sloe = Slovenc 
Chinese Hung = Hungarian Slok = Slovak 
zech Iran Iranian Span = Spanish 
Danish Ital Italian Str = Serbo-Croatian 
Dutch Japn Japanese Swed - 

de SESS + Turk = 

torg lorwegian = 
French Polh Polish yo = Yugoslavian 
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GENERAL scientist; the sociology of psychology; the methods and 

theory of behaviorism and of humanism; and psycholog- 
I. ————— . Digests of papers: Fifty-first annual ical diagnosis and psychotherapy are examined. (9 p ref) 


meeting: American Orthopsychiatry Association, San 
Francisco, California, April 8-12, 1974. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 44(2), 
180-297.—Includes papers on such topics as rape, 
sterilization, female psychotherapy, drug abuse, therapy 
with the poor, family therapy, school psychology, day 
care, crisis intervention in the ghetto, and community 
mental health. 

2. Altman, Fred & Miller, Suzanne P. (National Inst. 
on Drug Abuse, Rockville, Md.) A matching-to-sample 
procedure for the study of visual perception and 
concept formation in infrahumans: A test in the pigeon. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 312-316.—Details an apparatus 
suitable for conducting simultaneous or delayed match- 
ing-to-sample experiments with as many as 8 comparison 
stimuli. Data are presented from an experiment with 4 
male Carneaux pigeons which indicate that the Ss were 
capable of performing such a task. It is concluded that 
the simultaneous matching-to-sample procedure with 
more than 2 comparison stimuli is an efficient means of 
obtaining information about discrimination capacity and 
that this procedure may be suitable for studying visual 
perception in infrahuman Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3. Attneave, Fred . (U Oregon) How do you know? 
American Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 29(7), 493-511. 
—Discusses the problem of how humans acquire 
knowledge. 2 types of representation of the external 
world are considered—in digital representations (e.g.. 
language), relations are represented by substitute things 
(words), whereas in analog representations (e.g, maps), 
items are represented by their spatial interrelationships. 
The basis for kmowing how can be represented as a 
stimulus-response-stimulus linkage; it is only by doing 
things that change one situation into a more favorable 
one that the organism can affect his chances of survival. 
It is considered that many human psychological func- 
tions entail analog representations, particularly the 
system for representing physical space. The theoretical 
advantages of assuming assuming tridimensional analog 
model of physical space are discussed, and evidence for 
this model is presented. The question of whether images 
exist in memory as picturelike forms and/or languagelike 
descriptions is considered. (21 ref)—A. Olson. 

4. Braginsky, Benjamin M. & Braginsky, Dorothea D. 
(Wesleyan U) Mainstream psychology: A critique. New 
York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. xv, 206 p. 
—Analyzes the predominant theories, research, and 
practice of contemporary American psychology. The 
roles of the psychologist as technician, moralist, and 


5. Brown, Phil . Toward a Marxist psychology. New 
York, NY: Harper Colphon, 1974. xix, 186 p. $2.95. 
— Proposes that psychiatrists, psychologists, and allied . 
professionals are engaged in subtle forms of brutality, 
integrally related to the brutalities of capitalism. The 
theory and practice of revolution is urged as a solution, 
choosing dialectics over scientism and discussing a 
medical model of mental illness, the failure of the Marx- 
Freud synthesis, W. Reich and sexual-political struggle, 
and the psychology and revolution of F. Fanan. Ge ref) 

6. Carpenter, Finley . (U Michigan) The Skinner 
primer: Behind freedom and dignity. New York, NY: 
Free Press, 1974. xvi, 224 p. $7.95(cloth), $2.45(paper). 
—Answers critics of Skinner’s Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity, examining his position on freedom in clear, 
nontechnical terms, acknowledging the book’s plausible 
parts, and identifying its shortcomings. The relationship 
between freedom and education is explored. 

7. Carroll, John . (La Trobe U, Bundoora, Vic, 
Australia) Break-out from the crystal palace: The 
anarcho-psychological critique: Stirner, Nietzsche, Dos- 
toevsky. Boston, MA: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. 
188 p. $15.— Traces the development of the anarcho- 
psychological critique of economic man, of all codes of 
ideology or absolute morality, and of scientific thought 
from its roots in I9th-century philosophy to the works of 
Stirner, Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky. Their critiques of the 
other 2 major social philosophies—liberal-utilitarian- 
rationalist and Marxist-socialist—are discussed, and the 
roles of technology and the individual in these 3 
philosophical traditions are examined. (7 p ref) 

8. Chaplin, James P. & Krawiec, T. S. (St Michael's 
Coll) Systems and theories of psychology. (3rd ed). New 
York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. x, 739 p. 
— Discusses the evolution of the various schools of 
psychology and details concepts of sensation, rception, 
learning, thinking and language, motivation, eeling and 
emotion, behavior, and personality. (37 p ref) 

9. deMause, Lloyd (Ed.). The history of childhood. 
New York, NY: Psychohistory Press, 1974. ii, 450 p. 
$12.50.—Presents a survey by 10 psychohistorians 
concerning childhood from the late Roman and early 
medieval periods to middle-class nineteenth century in 
Europe and America. 

10. Diamond, Solomon . (California State U, Los 
Angeles) Four hundred years of instinct controversy. 
Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 237-252.—Al- 
though most issues of the instinct controversy were 
defined in the 17th century, 18th-century French 
enlightenment vigorously rejected the concept. Natural. 


3: 10-20 


heology and Darwinism led to wide acceptance of 
nstinct in the 19th century, but the 20th century 
witnessed a revival of anti-instinct attitudes. Extraneous 
influences still impede recognition of scientific evidence 
for the importance of innately determined behavior. (80 
ref) 

1l. Ebel, Robert L. (Michigan State U, Coll of 
Education) And still the dryads linger. American 
Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 29(7), 485-492.—Ancient 
ancestors invented dryads, or tree nymphs, to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand. It is argued 
that hypothetical constructs serve the same function for 
some contemporary behavioral scientists. Constructs 
such as intelligence, motivation, and creativity become 
modern dryads when used to explain behavior rather 
than simply to describe it. To be scientifically useful a 
hypothetical construct must be validated. This means 
that it must be shown to be functionally related to some 
behavioral variable(s) other than the one it was invoked 
to explain. It is concluded that few of the hypothetical 
constructs in the behavioral sciences have met this test 
and that those that cannot meet the test should be 
abandoned. (19 ref)—Author abstract. 

12. Emling, John F. (U Dayton) In the beginning 
was the response. Religious Education, 1974(Jan), Vol 
69(1), 53-71.—Emphasizes J. Piaget's history, and the 
background of the times in which his genetic epistemolo- 

came into being, as a basis for understanding its 
influence. Piaget's position, enunciated, developed, and 
appraised, has important implications for the learning 
process today.—E. Gavin. 

13. Eriksson, Carl-Gunnar . On the ecological 
approach in social science. Goteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1973, Vol 3(14), 36 p.—Considers that the 
ecological approach leads to basic consideration of 
epistemological principles and metatheoretical positions 
on changing units of analysis. The aggregation bias—the 
effects of grouping data instead of analysis of individual 
units—is discussed in bivariate models and briefly in 
more complex models. It is argued that both theories on 
the micro- and macrolevels are needed, together with 
cross-level theories. Fallacies in interpreting findings on 
different levels are discussed, and suggestions for future 
ecological studies are given in a discussion of input and 
output variables. A study of the effects of aggregation is 
outlined. (9 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

14. Fhanér, Stig & Sjóberg, Lennart, Measurement in 
differential psychology: A symposium. Göteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol 3(6), 42 p.—Summarizes 
papers on (a) latent trait theory, including conditional 
estimation in the Rasch model and dimensionality in a 
latent trait model; (b) generalizability of behavioral data, 
including the construct validity of tests and empirical 
studies in differential psychology; and (c) measurement 
of change, including models and estimation methods and 
path models with latent variables. 

15. Franck, Robert . [Scientific value and the 
ideological role of psychology.] (Fren) Revue de Psychol- 
ogie et des Sciences de l'Éducation, 1973, Vol 8(3), 
325-353.—Suggests that the unity in the diverse activities 
of psychology lies in its effort to make the human subject 
an object of knowledge. It is this epistemological 
ambiguity that permits psychology to fill its ideological 
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role, that of relating man to his institutions, and thus 
achieve a totality. 

16. Gomes de Araujo, H. A. Phenomenological 
perspectives in existential analysis. Foreign Psychiatry, 
(Win), Vol 2(4), 22-49.—Distinguishes between “life,” 
which moves forward of itself, and “existence,” which 
implies experiment and decision and is linked to the 
concept of “essence.” Of all organisms, man alone exists 
and knows that he exists. He also knows that his 
existence is finite, (ie, that he will die). He can 
comprehend biological termination but cannot actually 
imagine an end to existence, to his internal dialogue with 
himself. His awareness of being finite drives him into 
action that would never be taken if he were immortal; 
human existence is a function of death, which limits 
man’s horizon in time and gives meaning to what it 
limits. Man has devices to compensate for inescapable 
and intolerable realities: the drive for self-immortaliza- 
tion, which requires him to plan and follow a “program 
of existence”; compensatory illusions such as disbelief in 
his finiteness; neutralization through love; and transcen- 
dence, the establishment of links with the outside world. 
These concepts and their ramifications are expounded in 
detail.—/. Davis. 

17. Green, T. R. & Guest, D. J. (MRC Social & 
Applied Psychology Unit, U Sheffield, England) An 
easily-implemented language for computer control of 
complex experiments. International Journal of Man- 
Machine Studies, 1974(May), Vol 6(3), 335-359.— Details 
the main features of GLUE, Generalized Languages for 
Universal Experimentation, a computer language which 
allows the implementation to proceed in 3 stages, of 
which only the Ist requires assembly-code programing. 
An example demonstrates the programing of an algor- 
ithm for parsing with respect to context-free phrase- 
structure grammars. 

18. Greenfield, Jerome . (State U New York, New 
Paltz) Wilhelm Reich vs the U.S.A. New York, NY: W. 
W. Norton, 1974. 380 p. $10.—Describes the legal 
conflict between W. Reich and the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) over Reich's attempt to distribute 
an experimental device for accumulating orgone energy. 
A brief review of Reich's theories is included, and the 
harassment of Reich by the FDA from the preliminary 
investipation to his appeal to the Supreme Court is 
described. Legal briefs and reports of FDA investiga- 
tions of Reich's device are appended. 

19. Hall, Elizabeth . Why we do what we do: A look at 
psychology. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 184 
p. $5.95.—Discusses modern psychology in terms of 
what it is, the techniques it uses, and the kinds of 
knowledge it has added to the understanding of human 
relationships. These discussions cover general areas of 
psychology—motivation, emotions, learning, personality, 
persuasion, and adjustment—and are related to experi- 
ences in everyday living. 

20. Handy, Rollo & Harwood, E. C. (Behavioral 
Research Council, Great Barrington, MA) A current 
appraisal of the behavioral sciences. (Rev ed). Great 
Barrington, MA: Behavioral Research Council, 1973. Xl 
148 p.—Presents an analysis of the state of modern 
scientific inquiry and procedures of research on human 
behavior in the field of psychology, anthropology» 
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sociology, political science, economics, law, game and 
decision theory, and cybernetics. An appendix on 
scientific naming is included. 

21. Höhne, A. & Maurus, M. (Max-Planck-Inst for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W Germany) Semiautomatic con- 
version of behavioral data from film to paper tape for 
computer analysis. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 13(2), 317-319.—Describes a device which facili- 
tates, in 1 step, the conversion of behavioral data. Time 
data is automatically read off the film by forward or 
backward replay at various speeds and any number of 
time-overlapping or multiple-occurring parallel beha- 
vioral events can be recorded. 

22. Humphrey, Robert L. (American Inst for 
Research, Pittsburgh, PA) Scientific ethic, dual life 
value: Theory & ramifications. San Diego, CA: Gross- 
mont Press, 1974. 64 p.—Presents a synthesis of R. L. 
Humphrey’s philosophy and program for resolving 
difficult cross-cultural and human relationships: the 
dual-life-value theory. Such basic principles as man’s 
nature and reason, economic and political equality, 
freedom and democracy, domestic and international aid, 
birth control, and the use of killing force and the military 
are discussed. 

23. Шіпржогіћ, G. & Terman, M. (Northeastern U) 
Phase locked loop: An application in temperature 
telemetry and a method for its evaluation. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 335-338.—Outlines the 
application of a phase locked loop (PLL) in the front end 
circuitry of a temperature telemetry system. Some of the 
features inherent in PLL operation are discussed which 
make them more powerful than a Schmitt trigger circuit 
and applicable to analysis of many types of frequency 
signals. A simple method is developed whereby PLL 
behavior can be optimized. 

24. Ito, T. & Furuya, M. (JASDF Aeromedical Lab, 
Tokyo, Japan) [A study of behavioral analysis of pilot 
during aircraft controlling: 11. In-flight recording equip- 
ments and methods of installation for T-34, T-1A (B) 
and T-33A.] (Japn) Reports of Aeromedical Laboratory, 
JASDF, 1973(Jun), Vol 14(1), 7-13.—Describes different 
types of inflight audiovisual recording equipment and 
methods of installation used to study pilot behavior. 
Specifications are presented for 8 mm cameras for 
filming Outside scenes, flight instruments, and pilot 
actions; memo-motion timers for time control and 
synchronization; audio recorders for pilot oral presenta- 
tion and air traffic controller responses; and the 
appropriate remote switch and cable assemblies. 
—English abstract, 

25. Konijn, Н. S. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Statistical 
theory of sample survey design and analysis. New York, 
NY: American Elsevier, 1973. xv, 429 p. $32.50.—Pres- 
ents a textbook for both students and professionals on 
procedures of sampling methodology and analysis. 
Topics include simple random sampling; ratio and 
related estimators in simple random sampling; stratified 
sampling; selection of sampling units; cluster sampling; 
nonsampling errors; and repeated surveys. 

26. LeShan, Lawrence . How to meditate: A guide to 
self-discovery. Boston, MA: Little, Brown, 1974. 210 p. 
$5.95.— Presents a practical guide to meditation, includ- 
InB specific exercises and programs drawn from the 
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practices of Zen, Sufi, Yoga, and Christian and Jewish 
mysticism. Other topics include the psychological and 
physiological effects of meditation, advice on choosing a 
teacher for meditation, the role of meditation in 
psychotherapy, and the social significance of the medita- 
tion and self-discovery movements. (4 p ref) 

27. Maurer, Adah . (Committee to End Violence 
Against the Next Generation, Berkeley, CA) Corporal 
punishment. American Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 
29(8), 614-626.—Presents a 2-part examination of the 
literature on corporal punishment in which J. M. 
Johnston's analyses of the laboratory literature (see PA, 
Vol 50:231) are contrasted with field study literature. It 
is suggested that laboratory investigators have underem- 
phasized the reality of educational and child-rearing 
customs while field study investigators have underem- 
phasized the scientific aspects of their efforts. Part 1 
presents an historical and psychological view of the 
development of the word "punishment." Special empha- 
sis is given to the idea that punishment terms carry 
markedly different meanings depending on the context 
and the user. Part 2 concentrates on some of the theories 
of punishment. (151 ref)—M. Pounsel. 

28. Mazur, Allan & Robertson, Leon S. (Syracuse U) 
Biology and social behavior. New York, NY: Free Press, 
1974. vii, 200 p. $2.45.—Presents a summary of the 
literature on the interaction of biological, psychological, 
and social factors in human behavior. Interspecies 
comparisons, intraspecies comparisons, and biological 
manipulations are discussed in the areas of language, 
genetics, hormone systems, socialization, brain altera- 
tion, and drugs. (25 p ref) 

29. McMahon, Frank B. (Southern Illinois U, 
Edwardsville) Psychology, the hybrid science. (2nd ed.). 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xv, 672 p. 
—Presents the 2nd edition of an introductory psychology 
textbook for undergraduates, emphasizing the interdisci- 
plinary nature of psychological theory and research, 
Topics include the beginnings of psychology, the 
relationship of psychology, biology, and physiology, 
perception and psychology, measuring intelligence and 
personality, and the causes and treatment of mental 
illness. (41 p ref) 

30. McNeil, Elton B. (U Michigan) The psychology 
of being human. San Francisco, CA: Canfield, 1974. xvi, 
715 p. $11.95.—Presents an introductory psychology. 
textbook which incorporates a wide range of theoretical 
viewpoints and includes the work of all schools of 
psychology: behavioral, developmental, clinical, compar- 
ative, physiological, and humanist. Psychological jargon 
is minimized, and emphasis is placed on such topics as 
aging and death, sex, styles of living, consciousness, and 
the “world of work.” (24 p ref) 

31. Nagaraja, Jaya . Evolution of psychiatry in India. 
Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 18-19. 
— Traces the evolution of psychiatry from the folk-life of 
India. There is tangible evidence of its existence years 
prior to its practice in the West. There was social security 
and partnership, and milieu-conscious management 
operated at the communal level on the principles of what 
was "good" and "bad" for an individual. A rational 
social system existed, НЕЕ 
апа dus and everyone worked completely within his 
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boundaries. Each home was itself a community mental 
health center organized along traditional lines, and there 
were experts to deal with more severe problems. Mental 
illness was believed to result from defective human 
transactions, and treatment was directed toward active 
socialization in group activities or toward change of 
environment.—R. S. Albin. 

32. Ratner, Stanley C.; Katz, Leo & Denny, M. Ray . 
(Michigan State U) Training a surrogate for evaluation 
of tobacco smoking of humans: Rationale and outcome. 
Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 365-372. 
—Argues that problems of statistics, ethics, and conven- 
ience interfere with drawing strong conclusions about 
relations between smoking tobacco and other processes 
when humans are Ss in the investigations. The present 
study established and tested a research preparation and 
procedure to study smoking behavior with a half-grown 
male weeper capuchin monkey (Cebus apella). Long-term 
habituation procedures to the testing situation and to 
tobacco smoke were necessary. Smoking then occurred 
reliably, using a procedure to fade-in smoke with a 
reward contingency for smoking a preferred substance. 
After smoking was discontinued for several months, 
reliable smoking performance was reinstated by reinstat- 
ing the testing conditions.—Journal abstract. 

33. Rubin, Zick . (Harvard U) A new order of things: 

A case study in the reconstruction of an experimental 
procedure. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 81-87.—Presents a case study of the 
way in which the procedures of a psychological study 
may be reconstructed in subsequent accounts. The order 
of events of a well-known social-psychological experi- 
ment by E. Walster (see PA, Vol 39:15004) has been 
reversed—either directly or by implication—in subse- 
quent accounts. The perceptual processes which may 
underlie such unintentional reconstructions are dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that the sequence-reversal may be 
attributable in part to the assimilation of the actual 
procedure to psychologists’ preconceived explanatory 
frameworks. The reconstruction of events may also be 
facilitated by the slippage which occurs when informa- 
tion about a study is transmitted from one source to 
another. Such reconstructions of research procedures are 
probably not confined to isolated cases nor indulged in 
only by social psychologists. Although they may illus- 
trate theoretically interesting processes, they are also 
likely to bias scientific literature. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

34. Sjóberg, Lennart . On the homogeneity of 
psychological processes. Góteborg Psychological Reports, 
1973, Vol 3(15), 16 p.—Considers that a basic theme in 
psychological thinking is that of process. Overt behavior- 
al variables are often seen as indicants of psychological 
processes. The problems arising in generalization from 
such indicants and from their interpretation across 
different populations, persons, and situations are dis- 
cussed. Methods for measuring homogeneity of process- 
es are outlined, and the relationship between similarity 
and correlation is emphasized as an important type of 
evidence as to homogeneity. Applications in the fields of 
attitude change and factorial studies of human intellect 
are briefly discussed. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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35. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U) About behaviorism. 
New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 256 p. $6.95. 
—Presents Skinner's explanation of the theories pro- 
pounded in his book Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
defining, analyzing, and defending his highly controver- 
sial views on behaviorism. Among the topics discussed 
are the causes of behavior; innate, operant, and verbal 
behavior; thinking and knowing; and emotion and the 
sense of self. 

36. Smith, Noel W. (State University Coll New York, 
Plattsburgh) The ancient background to Greek psycholo- 
gy and some implications for today. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 309-324.—Examines the 
belief system and psychological concepts of primitives 
and peoples of ancient civilizations together with the 
influences of the latter on the Greeks, showing the 
continuity in naturalistic modes of thought that led to 
the development of Greek scientific psychology. The 
psychologies of today that have incorporated dualism 
and reverted to animism are rooted in this post-Greek 
supernaturalism. The approach of the Greeks and their 
predecessors may offer insights toward overcoming 
contemporary conceptual impediments. (44 ref) 

37. 'Taplin, Paul S. & Reid, John B. (Oregon 
Research Inst, Eugene) Effects of instructional set and 
experimenter influence on observer reliability. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 547-554.—Conducted 
a laboratory analog of naturalistic observation to 
examine the relationship of observer drift to instructional 
set and experimenter status. 3 instructional sets (no 
check, random check, and spot check) and 2 levels of 
experimenter status were studied with 18 female under- 
graduates serving as Os. Os were trained to use a 
behavior coding system to rate a videotape of mother- 
-child interaction. Results indicate a highly significant 
decrease in O reliability coinciding with the shift from 
training to data collection. This performance decrement 
was observed in all 3 instructional set conditions. Within 
the spot-check condition, reliability on spot-check days 
was significantly greater than mean reliability immedi- 
ately before and after spot checks. Further results reveal 
that Os trained by the high-status E performed less 
reliably than Os trained by the other 2 Es. Implications 
for future observational research and suggestions for 
minimizing observer drift are discussed. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

38. Thompson, Elton N. (California State Coll., San 
Bernardino) A plea for replication. California Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2) 79-86. 
—Argues that replication of research studies is а 
worthwhile activity for the beginning researcher, empha- 
sizing the increased mentions of replications in textbooks 
dealing with research methodology. The author’s own 
replication of an earlier study on factors affecting 
problem-solving in elementary school mathematics 
courses is presented to demonstrate that replications can _ 
be very instructive and not mere copywork. Findings 
which are repeatedly supported through subsequent | 
replications of the original investigation can be used with 
greater confidence than results of only 1 study “signifi- 
cant at the .001 level.” The search for reasons why - 
findings from replications differ can also provide à 
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valuable learning experience for the investigator. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

39. О Goteborg, Dept of Psychology . (Sweden) 
Annual report: University of Góteborg Psychological 
Reports. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol 3(16), 
22 p.—Presents summaries of the work carried out by the 
Department of Psychology, including research in the 
fields of applied general psychology, psychobiology, and 
psychological gerontology. Among the works outlined 
are those in industrial and child psychology, psycholin- 
guistics, psychometrics, and sexual behavior. 

40. Wollheim, Richard (Ed.). (University Coll London, 
England) Freud: A collection of critical essays. New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1974. xv, 416 p. $4.95.—Presents 
22 readings which interpret Freud's thought from the 
viewpoint of philosophy. Among the topics discussed are 
dream interpretation, emotions, the id and the thinking 
process, rational behavior and psychoanalytic explana- 
tion, and the psychology of language. (8 p ref) 
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41. Campbell, David P.; Crichton, Leslie; Hansen, Jo 
1. & Webber, Patricia . (Ctr for Creative Leadership, 
Greensboro, NC) A new edition of the SVIB: The Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory. Measurement & Evaluation 
in Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 92-95.—Made several 
changes in a new edition of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank to reflect more accurately the changing 
occupational roles of the sexes. 1 booklet and 1 profile 
form are used for both sexes, and profile scores are 
organized into J. L. Holland's theoretical system. All 
testing and interpretive materials have been screened to 
eliminate subtle sexism. 

42. Fisher, Mary A. (U. Maryland, Baltimore County) 
Estimating hypothesis strengths. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 
309-311.—Demonstrates that violation of the exhaus- 
tiveness postulate of M. Levine's (1965) hypothesis 
model produces large errors in the estimation of the 
proportions of problems mediated by the various 
hypotheses. In 2 cases, when stat-subject simulations 
satisfied the postulates, estimates were reasonably close 
to actual values. One interpretation proposes that 
negative values of estimates are an indication that the 
exhaustiveness assumption is violated. An alternative 
computational method is described.—Journal abstract. 

43. Harris, David R. & Fenker, Richard . (Texas 
Christian U) INDSCAL for a small computer using basic 
FORTRAN IV. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 129—132.—INDSCAL is a comput- 
er program for testing individual differences in multidi- 
mensional scaling. The model underlying the procedure 
assumes that individuals weight differently the several 
dimensions of a common psychological space and that 
these weights, as well as stimulus projections on the 
common axis, can be determined as part of the scaling 
solution. A discussion of input and output specifications, 
and of the capabilities, limitations, and availability of the 
program is provided.—R. W. Covert. 

44. Koehler, Roger A. (U Nebraska, Teachers Coll) 
Overconfidence on probabilistic tests. Journal of Educa- 
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tional Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 101-108. 
—Evaluated a potentially useful measure of overconfi- 
dence on confidence response multiple-choice tests. Тһе 
measure of overconfidence is based on probabilistic 
responses to 7 nonsense items embedded in a 33-item 
vocabulary test. The test was administered under both 
confidence response and conventional choice response 
directions to 208 undergraduate educational psychology ' 
students. Measures of vocabulary knowledge based on 
confidence and choice responses, overconfidence, and ` 
risk-taking propensity were obtained. Overconfidence - 
was significantly related in a negative direction to 
confidence response vocabulary scores and essentially 
unrelated to choice response vocabulary scores. A 
moderate correlation was found between overconfidence 
and risk-taking propensity; however, the scatter plot for 
these measures showed that this relationship may have 
been spurious. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

45. McPherson, J. Miller & Huang, Cliff J. (U 
Nebraska) Hypothesis testing in path models. Social 
Science Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 127-139.—Dem- 
onstrates that the 3 prior criteria for linear recursive 
causal (path) model evaluation are equivalent to a more 
general technique. Hotellings 7° is introduced as a 
means of evaluating general hypotheses for the entire 
model, and the "twice standard error" rule is shown to 
be misleading. (26 ref) 

46. Nowakowska, Maria . (Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst of Praxiology, Warsaw, Poland) Polish 
adaptation of the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (16 PF) of R. B. Cattell, as a source of cross- 
cultural comparisons. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, 
Vol 5(1), 25-33. 

47. Nyborg, Helmuth & Isaksen, Bo . (U Aarhus, Inst 
of Psychology, Risskov, Denmark) A method for 
analysing performance in the rod-and-frame test: Il. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 
124-126.—Cites the new method of scoring the rod-and- 
frame test which was proposed by H. Nyborg (see PA, 
Vol 53:Issue 1). The statistical model behind the new 
method is introduced, and results of 2 experiments which 
tested the model with a total of 74 undergraduates are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

48. Nyborg, Helmuth . (U Aarhus, Inst of Psychology, 
Risskov, Denmark) A method for analysing perform- 
ance in the rod-and-frame test: І. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 119-123.—Argues that 
scoring only the unsigned (absolute) errors in the rod- 
and-frame test (RFT) confounds a number of variables. 
Another way of scoring the RFT is proposed which 
differentiates between (a) the S's constant error, (b) the 
effect of the tilted frame, and (c) the rod starting position 
effect. The method also allows estimation of the response 
consistency of the S. The values for each S of the 
constant error, of the frame tilt effect, and of the rod 
starting position effect may be tested for significance on 
the basis of the degree of response consistency observed 
for that particular S, thus making the new method more 
person-oriented than the unsigned error method. Results 
from 3 experiments with a total of 54 university students 
are presented in support of the proposed method. 
—Journal abstract. 
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49. Rice, James А. (U Houston) The psychodiagnos- 
tic profile. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 
8(2), 193-203.—Describes a psychodiagnostic profile 
form which is designed to do explicitly what most 
psychometricians and diagnosticians do implicitly- 
—compare the results of a battery of tests for a single 
individual. The profile adjusts graphically the scaled 
scores of the more widely used psychoeducational 
instruments, provides for making similar transformations 
with other tests, and facilitates a readout of percentile 
ranks. Several case examples are presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

50. Skvoretz, J.; Windell, P. & Fararo, T. J. (U 
Pittsburgh) Luce's axiom and occupational prestige: 
Test of a measurement model. Journal of Mathematical 
Sociology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 147-162.—Uses R. D. Luce's 
(1959) individual choice theory to provide a ratio-level 
measurement basis for an important sociological varia- 
ble, occupational prestige. It is shown that earlier 
measurement procedures to scale this sociological varia- 
ble are essentially arbitrary, although heuristically useful. 
Luce's axiom of choice and his ranking postulate were 
tested on choice sets of occupations where male 
undergraduate Ss pair-compared or ranked the occupa- 
tions on the basis of their prestige. The axiom received 
qualified support, while the ranking postulate was not 
supported. It is concluded that Luce's choice theory can 
provide a ratio-level measurement basis for occupational 
prestige, although a procedure using rankings must be 
appropriately structured in order to be an adequate 
instrument of measurement. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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51. Baird, John S. (Bloomsburg State Coll) An 
updated Rokeach Opinionation Scale. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1321-1322.—10 
outdated items from Rokeach's Opinionation Scale were 
revised and presented with the 30 other items to 122 
15-56 yr old males. Reliability and validity correlation 
coefficients suggest the updating of the instrument is 
useful. 

52. Baumann, U. & Dittrich, A. (U Zurich, Psychiat- 
ric Clinic, Switzerland) [Examination of the German 
version of a semantic differential designed for assess- 
ing emotional states.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie, 1972, Vol 4(1), 335-350.—Administered the 
German version of H. Heimann’s semantic differential to 
261 German students (181 boys and 90 girls), and 
compared the German version with the original French 
version. Results were factor analyzed by several me- 
thods, and the obtained scales were analyzed according 
to the criteria of the classical theory of tests. The 
factorial structure of the French version was not 
confirmed by factor analysis. 3 of the 4 original scales 
showed relatively high intercorrelations. The 4 original 
p satisfied the criteria of the classical theory of tests 
clarity, separation, and distribution). (Engli: ummary. 
—T. Fisher. 5; узна ) 
33. Boldt, R. F. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ)-An approximately reproducing scoring 
scheme that aligns random response and omission. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr). Vol 
34(1), 57-61.—One formulation of confidence scoring 
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requires the examinee to indicate as a number his 
personal probability of the correctness of each alterna- 
tive in a multiple-choice test. For this formulation, a 
linear transformation of the logarithm of the personal 
probability of the correct response is maximized if the 
examinee reports accurately his personal probability. To 
equate the score assigned to omitted items with the score 
assigned to chance scores, the transformation can be 
chosen so that the score is zero if the examinee indicates 
complete uncertainty. If this is done, the scoring function 
depends on the number of alternatives. One could also 
align uncertainty and response omission by granting 
credit for omitting items, though it is felt this might be 
hard to explain to examinees.—Journal abstract. 

54. Brandenburg, Dale C. & Forsyth, Robert А. (U 
Illinois) Approximating standardized achievement test 
norms with a theoretical model. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 3-9.—At- 
tempted to answer the question, can standardized 
achievement test norms be better estimated with a 
theoretical probability model other than the negative 
hypergeometric model? 90 norms distributions from 2 
standardized achievement test batteries (Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills and Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment) were fitted by 6 models. Results strongly support- 
ed the Pearson Type I model (4 moments) as the best- 
fitting curve. It is concluded that this Type I model could 
provide a viable alternative to the negative hypergeome- 
tric model for use in approximating distributions when 
moment estimates are obtained from multiple matrix 
sampling or item sampling procedures.—Journal 
abstract. 

55. Carver, Ronald P. (American Inst for Research, 
Washington, DC) Two dimensions of tests: Psychome- 
tric and edumetric. American Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 
29(7), 512-518.—Notes that because of design and 
development techniques, most tests focus upon either 
between-individual differences or within-individual gain. 
These 2 primary dimensions of tests have been called 
psychometric and edumetric. The psychometric dimen- 
sion has been focused upon traditionally, so that most of 
the standardized tests being used to measure gain or 
growth have not been developed or evaluated from an 
edumetric standpoint. The danger inherent in this 
practice is that a treatment effect may appear to be small 
or insignificant simply because the test was designed to 
be sensitive to individual differences rather than gain. 
The differences between psychometric and edumetric 
dimensions on the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress (Reading) are compared with respect to the 
purpose of the test, item selection, reliability, validity, 
and interpretation of scores. (15 ref)—Author abstract. 
‚56. Evans, Richard M. & Misfeldt, Kathy . (Morning- 
side Coll) Effect of self-scoring procedures on test 
reliability. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1248.—Describes the use of invisible ink 
answer sheets which allowed instant feedback on 
multiple-choice examination questions and enabled 
examinees to continue trying until a correct choice had 
been made, with self-scoring on a 3-2-1-0 point basis for 
a 4-choice question. On 3 tests this procedure produced 
greater split-half reliability estimates than the same 
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examination scored by the conventional right-wrong 
method. 

57. Ferguson, Leonard W. (Ohio U) Spearman- 
Brown reliability coefficients for Ferguson's 80-item 
pair-comparisons person-perception scale. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1161-1162. 
—Reports that with 1 possible exception, there is no 
relation between experimental condition (warm or cold 
set, interviewer or interviewee role) and reliability of 
person-perception score in the Sager-Ferguson person- 
perception studies which reported a personality assess- 
ment based on a warm-cold dimension. 

58. Haladyna, Thomas M. (Southern Illinois U) 
Effects of different samples on item and test character- 
istics of criterion-referenced tests. Journal of Education- 
al Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 93-99.—Explores 
the possibility that classical procedures are both applica- 
ble and appropriate when samples of both mastery and 
nonmastery examinees are employed. A rationale for 
using these samples is given, and empirical evidence is 
presented which supports the practice of combining 
samples to increase the variance of test scores and 
thereby permit the proper estimate of reliability and item 
validities. It is concluded that, from a pedagogical 
viewpoint, the criterion-referenced (CR) discrimination 
index may be more conceptually satisfying when 
communicating the meaning of CR item discrimination; 
but the combined samples point biserial discrimination 
index appears to be the most efficient method for 
obtaining information about the adequacy of the CR test 
items.—Journal abstract. 

59. Hebel, Richard . (U Maryland, Medical School, 
Baltimore) The number of questions needed for discrim- 
inatory power on multiple choice examinations. Journal 
of Medical Education, 1974(Aug), Vol 49(8), 787—789. 
— Presents а method of determining sensitivity (i.e., the 
probability of identifying students with deficient knowl- 
edge of the subject matter) and specificity (i.e. the 
probability that those students who have an acceptable 
minimum of knowledge will pass the examination) of 
multiple-choice tests at given passing marks. 

60. Lushene, Robert E.; O'Neil, Harold F. & Dunn, 
Thomas . (VA Hosp, Bay Pines, FL) Equivalent validity 
of a completely computerized MMPI. Journal of Person- 
ality Assessment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 353-361.— Within 
the context of a counterbalanced design, 63 female 
undergraduates were tested with a computerized Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and a 
group booklet mode of administration. The State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory was administered before and after 
each testing session. The computerbased MMPI scale 
scores correlated as high or higher with the booklet 
administration scores than correlations reported for 
comparisons between booklet and card form administra- 
tions or booklet-booklet administrations for a college 
population. When compared to the booklet version, the 
computer mode initially produced relatively high state 
anxiety levels. By the end of the test, however, no 
difference in state anxiety levels between the 2 modes of 
administration was found. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

61. McGary, Barbara A. & Burns, John А. (North- 
western U) ATSCALE: An evaluation of unidimensionali- 
ty and internal consistency of responses to a series of 
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questions. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 177-178.—Describes a program 
which allows the researcher to test the single-factored- 
ness of a scale as well as its internal consistency. The - 
program computes Guttman's coefficient of reproducti- 
bility, chance expectancies of scale types, Green Index of 
Consistency, Loeringer Index of homogeneity, and other 
figures. A description of the program's use, limitation, 
and availability is provided. 

62. Millman, Jason & Popham, W. James . (Cornell U) 
The issue of item and test variance for criterion- 
referenced tests: A clarification. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 137-138.—Criticizes 
M. I. Woodson's paper, contending that the population 
of observations originally prescribed for criterion-refer- 
enced tests is a domain of items and the responses of a 
single individual to them. Thus, item or score variability 
is an unnecessary characteristic of criterion-referenced 
tests as they have been traditionally conceived, i.e., as 
measures of well-defined classes of examinee behaviors. 
The defining character of criterion-referenced tests is 
destroyed when the construction and selection of 
criterion-referenced test items are tampered with to 
maximize the test's validity to discriminate between 
groups, which is the case when variability is required. 
—Journal summary. 

63. Ray, John J. (U New South Wales, Kensington, 
Australia) Projective tests can be made reliable: 
Measuring need for achievement. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 303-307.—Suggests 
that with self-rating (or *Likert") scales, reliability is 
partly a function of number of items. It is therefore 
suggested that increasing the number of measurements 
(items) should also improve projective test reliabilities. 
Empirical examples of need achievement measurement 
are presented to support this contention. Evidence is also 
mentioned which suggests that reliability can further be 
improved by different scoring systems and stimulus 
materials. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

64. Sixtl, Friedrich. (Coll. of Social & Economic 
Sciences, Linz, Austria) [Statistical foundation for a fully 
automated examiner.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwick- 
lungspsychologie und Padagogische Psychologie, 1974, Vol. 
6(1), 28-38.—Presents 2 kinds of objective attainment 
tests. One has a fixed number of items for examination in 
groups. The alpha error can be regulated by the number 
of items, while the beta error depends on the attainment 
parameter of the examinee. The other is a sequential test 
(i.e., the number of items becomes а random variable) so 
that the beta error can also be regulated. The sequential 
attainment test can be governed by computer.—English 
summary. 

65. Valecha, Gopal K. & Ostrom, Thomas M. (Indian 
Inst of Management, Bangalore) An abbreviated meas- 
ure of internal-external locus of control. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 369-376. 
Administered an abbreviated version of Rotters \ 
Internal-External Control Scale (developed by eliminat- 
ing all filler items and excluding items whose content 
themes were neither work related nor global in their 
referents) to a national probability sample of 4,330 16-26 
yr old males. Psychometric properties (distributional 
characteristics, scale reliability, and item-test correla- 
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tions) of the abbreviated scale were similar to the full 29- 
item scale. Comparable factor structures were obtained 
for both black and white Ss. Blacks gave more external 
responses than whites.—Journal abstract. 

66. Washington, William N. & Godfrey, R. Richard . 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Career Evaluation Branch, 
TX) The effectiveness of illustrated items. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 110), 
121-124.—Examined 2 problems in test development 
which relate to the use of illustrations: (a) Do illustrated 
items perform better than written items, and (b) Does 
item performance vary as a function of the type and size 
of the illustration? A sample of 63 tests was drawn from 
all the Air Force Specialty Knowledge Tests containing 
illustrations. These 63 tesis were previously administered 
to approximately 28,261 airmen under operational 
conditions. Item statistics between illustrated and written 
items drawn from the same content areas were com- 
pared, using F ratios. Illustrated items in general 
performed slightly better than matched written items. 
The best-performing illustrated items were tables. 
—Journal abstract. 

67. Woodson, M. 1. (U California, Inst of Human 
Learning, Berkeley) The issue of item and test variance 
for criterion-referenced tests: A reply. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1974Sum), Vol 11(2) 
139-140.—Replies to criticisms by J. Millman and W. J. 
Popham (see PA, 53:Issue 1), asserting that it is 
necessary for items and tests to have variance and 
discrimination in the range of interest (population of 
observations) for which they are calibrated and selected. 
The basis for selection of the calibration sample 
determines the kind of scale which will be developed. A 
random sample from a population of individuals leads to 
a norm-referenced scale, and a sample representative of 
abilities of a range of characteristics leads to a criterion- 
referenced scale. The essential problem is that the items 
be calibrated (and selected) for the type of scale for 
which they will be used.—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


68. Aiken, Lewis R. (Guilford Coll) Procedures for 
computing scores and correlations on ordered multica- 
tegory test items. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 173-176.—Provides a group 
of procedures for scoring rearrangement tests, and 
discusses a computer program based on these proce- 
dures. 

69. Anderson, R. Bruce . (U Texas, Arlington) A 
Markov chains model of medical specialty choice. 
Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 
259-274.—Employed data from 118 male members of 3 
consecutive cohorts of students at a private Southern 
medical school to develop a discrete-parameter, station- 
ary Markov chains model of the medical specialty choice 
process. This model was then tested on independent 
Subsamples from the same population, generating a 
series of predicted specialty choices which did not differ 
from observed choices by more than chance expecta- 
tions. Results demonstrate the utility of a simple 


Markovian model of a choice process. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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70. Barcikowski, Robert S. (Ohio U) Selecting 
optimum sample size and number of levels in nested 
random-effects designs. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 141-144.—Describes 
a computer program which allows the researcher to 
select the optimum sample size in nested random-effects 
designs, given an appropriate level of significance, total 
sample size, estimate of the population effects, and the 
effects it is desired to detect. A description of the 
program and a discussion of its limitations and availabil- 
ity are provided.—R. W. Covert. 

71. Berry, Kenneth J.; Martin, Thomas W. & Olson, 
Keith F. (Colorado State U) A note on fourfold point 
correlation. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 53—-56.— Presents formulas for а 
modification of Pearson's 4-fold point correlation pos- 
sessing always-attainable limits of + /—1 and intermedi- 
ate values operationally interpretable in terms of 
proportionate reduction in error of estimation. 

72. Bolding, James T. & Houston, Samuel К. (U 
Arkansas) A FORTRAN computer program for computa- 
tion of ridge regression coefficients. Educationa! & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
151-152.—Presents a computer program to compute 
ridge regression. Ridge regression is discussed. A 
description of the program's use, limitations, and 
availability is provided. 

73. Brown, David L. (U Connecticut) Computerized 
rules of thumb for factorial analysis of variance tables. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 
34(1), 145-146.— Presents a computer program to deter- 
mine the correct formulas for entries in analysis of 
variance tables. A discussion of the program's use and 
availability is included. 

74. Caldwell, Michel . (U Mississippi) Within-cell vs 
over-all correlations in the analysis of factor variance. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1191-1201.—Discusses the advantage of using B. J 
Winer's (1962) within-cell correlations in the analysis of 
factor variance, as well as the conservative bias that 
theoretically exists in such a procedure. A Monte Carlo 
study is also described which examined the extent of this 
bias for Ist, 2nd and 3rd component ratios. Suggestions 
for dealing with or avoiding the problem of the bias are 
outlined. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

75. Church, Marjorie; Koslowsky, Meni & Bailit, 
Howard . (U Connecticut) A program for determining 
profile similarity for purposes of classification. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
155-157.—Presents a computer program which com- 
pares the profile of an individual with some referent 
group profile. A chi-square value is calculated as a 
measure of similarity. A discussion of the program's use. 
limitation, and availability is provided. 

76. Clopton, James R. (VA Hosp, Topeka, KS) A 
computer program for MMPI scale development with 
contrasted groups. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 161-163.—Presents a com- 
puter program which tests the differences, using either à 
chi-square test or the Fisher exact probability test 
between comparison and criterion groups. A description 
of the quus use, limitations, and availability 15 
providi 
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77. Conger, Anthony J. (Duke U) A revised 
definition for suppressor variables: A guide to their 
identification and interpretation. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 35-46. 
—Shows that in the 2-predictor situation traditional and 
negative suppressors increase the predictive value of a 
standard predictor beyond that suggested by the pre- 
dictor’s zero order validity. This effect of suppression is 
used to provide a revised definition of suppression and 
completely accounts for traditional and negative sup- 
pression. The revised definition, in conjunction with a 2- 
factor model, is shown to lead to a previously undetected 
type of suppression (reciprocal suppression) which 
occurs when predictors with positive zero order validities 
are negatively correlated with one another. In terms of 
the definition and parameters of the model, limits are 
determined in which the types of suppression can occur. 
It is shown how suppressors can be identified in multiple 
regression equations and a procedure is given for 
interpreting whether the variables are contributing 
directly (by predicting relevant variance in the criterion), 
or indirectly (by removing irrelevant variance in another 
predictor), or both.—Journal abstract. 

78. Cowles, M. P. (York U, Atkinson Coll, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) N = 35: A rule of thumb for 
psychological researchers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1135-1138.— Discusses 4 
aspects of statistical tests—alpha level, strength of 
relationship, power, and sample size—which must be 
considered in assessing outcomes. Since specifying any 3 
of these parameters determines the 4th and since an 
alpha level of .05, a strength of relationship equivalent to 
10% shared variance, and a power of .50 for common 
statistical tests are generally-used conventions, the use of 
N = 35 is suggested as a convenient and economical 
tule of thumb.—L. Gorsey. 

79. Cramer, Elliott M. (U North Carolina) On 
Browne's solution for oblique Procrustes rotation. 
Psychometrika, 1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 159-163.—Discuss- 
es M. W. Browne's (see PA, Vol 41:11151) solution to the 
problem of finding a least squares fit to a specified factor 
structure. Browne's solution involves eigenvectors and 
values which lead to an iterative solution. A form of the 
solution which does not involve solution of an eigenvalue 
problem but which does require an iteration similar to 
Browne's is presented. The possible existence of a 
singularity is suggested, and a simple modification of 
Browne's computational procedure is proposed which 
deals with this case. A better starting value for the 
iteration is also proposed for which convergence is 
guaranteed using the ordinary Newton iteration. 
—Journal abstract. 

80. Doreian, Patrick . (U Pittsburgh) On the connec- 
tivity of social networks. Journal of Mathematical 
Sociology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 245—258.— Presents binary 
matrix operations for valued graphs in the context of 
analyzing social structures through the use of graph 
theory. These operations are demonstrated in the 
analysis of social network data presented by B. Kapferer 
(1969). (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

81. Everitt, Brian . (Inst of Psychiatry, U London, 
England) Cluster analysis. New York, NY: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1974. 122 p.—Reviews the literature concerning 
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cluster-analysis techniques, discusses problems encoun- 
tered in their application, presents an empirical investi- 


gation of some methods of cluster analysis, and details —. 


procedures for use with clustering techniques. (11 p ref) 

82. Frederiksen, Carl H. (U California, Berkeley) 
Models for the analysis of alternative sources of growth © 
in correlated stochastic variables. Psychometrika, 
1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 223-245.—Presents an approach to 
the analysis of multivariate time series in which linear 
structural relationships among multiple stochastic varia- 
bles are investigated. A number of alternative symmetric | 
and asymmetric structural models are considered for the 
case of 2 stochastic variables. Each model represents a 
possible hypothesis concerning the relationship of 
growth in I variable to growth in the 2nd. Extensions of 
2 of the models to 3 variables are illustrated with a 
numerical example, and the problem of detecting change 
in multivariate time series is discussed. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

83. Garlock, Jerry C. (El Camino Coll, CA) A short 
multiple correlation program for predicting one depend- 
ent variable from six predictive variables. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 153. 
—Describes a short computer program to calculate all 
the possible multiple correlations using 6 predictive 
variables to predict a dependent variable. 

84. Goodman, Leo A. & Kruskal, William . (U - 
Chicago) Empirical evaluation of formal theory. Journal 
of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 187-196. 
—Criticizes the index of D. K. Hildebrand et al (see PA, 
Vol 53:Issue 1) which measures the adequacy of a theory 
that asserts or predicts emptiness of some cells in a 2-way 
cross-classification. Some proposed major defects of this 
index (e.g. its connection with the notion of statistical 
independence and the parochialism and simplism of its 
motivation) are cited. 

85. Goodman, Leo A. & Kruskal, William . (U 
Chicago) More about empirical evaluation of formal 
theory. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 
3(2), 211-213.—Continues the authors’ criticism of the 
paradigm of Hildebrand et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1) for 
the evaluation of a class of propositions predicting 
specific relations between quantitative variables. It is 
argued that the prediction method is not appropriate in 
the theory-evaluation context. 

86. Gordon, Robert A. & Gleser, Leon J. (Johns 
Hopkins U) The estimation of the prevalence of 
delinquency: Two approaches and a correction of the 
literature. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 
3(2), 275-291.—Proposes that the index "the proportion 
of a cohort that have become delinquent by a given age,” 
here called the prevalence of delinquency, is an impor- 
tant social indicator. Methods by which this index can be 
estimated from data are indicated, and errors in previous 
sex- and race-specific prevalence estimates published by 
T. P. Monahan (1960) for the city of Philadelphia are 
corrected. The differences between the sexes and 
between the races shown by these corrected prevalence 
estimates are of sufficient magnitude to render suspect 
any comparisons of prevalences of delinquency among. 
cohorts which do not take account of the sex and race 
compositions of the cohorts to be compared.—Journal 
abstract. 
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87. Gray, Louis N. & von Broembsen, Maximilian H. 
(Washington State U) On simple stochastic diffusion 
models. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 
3(2), 231-244.—Expands G. Funkhouser and M. 
McComb’s information models (1972) to include situa- 
tions involving simple interaction processes and more 
complicated situations involving both mass-mediated 
messages and interactively-mediated messages. Discrete 
time models of information diffusion are developed. (19 
ref) 

88. Gross, Alan L.; Costa, Norman D. & Steckler, Jane 
F. (City U New York) A FORTRAN program for 
hypothesis testing in the general linear model. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
133-135.—Describes a program which allows the re- 
searcher to test a wide class of statistical hypotheses in 
terms of the full rank regression model. A brief 
description of the model is provided along with a 
description of its use, limitations, and availability. 

89. Guilford, J. P. (U Southern California) Rotation 
problems in factor analysis. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Aug), Vol 81(8), 498-501.— Replies to criticisms by 
J. L. Horn and J. R. Knapp (see PA, Vol 51:1085) 
regarding the methods of factor-analytic rotations that 
were used in deriving the empirical basis for develop- 
ment of the structure-of-intellect model and for testing 
its validity. Their arguments were not convincing 
because (a) they selected 3 biased cases out of more than 
30 for their illustration, (b) the gaps between hits and 
errors in rotating to random hypotheses vs structure-of- 
intellect hypotheses were quite large, and (c) they failed 
to extend their test to include aims at invariance in terms 
of fit to a general theory. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

90. Harris, David R. & Woodward, J. Arthur . (Texas 
Christian U) Kaiser's Little Jiffy, Mark IV for a small 
computer using basic FORTRAN IV. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
119-120.—Presents a computer program to do explorato- 
ry factor analysis, using the Little Jiffy Mark IV method. 
A description of the program’s limitations and availabili- 
ty is provided. 

91. Havlicek, Larry L. & Peterson, Nancy L. (U 
Kansas) Robustness of the t test: A guide for research- 
ers on effect of violations of assumptions. Psychological 
Reports, 1974Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1095-1114.—At- 
tempted to determine empirically the effects of quanti- 
fied violations of assumptions underlying the / test. 
Using computer simulations, the effects of heterogeneity 
of variance, non-normality, and nonlinear transforma- 
tions of scales were studied separately and in all 
combinations. Monte Carlo procedures were used to 
generate populations of scores for which distributions 
were normal, positively skewed, negatively skewed, and 
leptokurtic. Samples of varying sizes were then randomly 
selected from specific populations and : tests were run to 
identify where discrepancies between obtained and 
expected / distributions would occur. Results indicate 
that certain violations or combinations produced little 
distortion in resulting ¢ distributions, while other viola- 
tions produced significant discrepancies. Specific guide- 
lines and reference tables, developed to assist the 
Tesearcher in assessing the severity of certain violations 
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or degrees of violation, are presented. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

92. Henschke, C. I. & Chen, M. M. (Georgetown U) 
Variable selection technique for classification prob- 
lems. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 1 1-18.—Illustrates the usefulness of 
a variable selection technique when the linear discrimi- 
nant function is used to develop a classification rule. A 
stepwise technique is given together with an illustration 
of how the expected loss can be reduced using fewer 
variables. 

93. Hildebrand, David K.; Laing, James D. & 
Rosenthal, Howard . (U Pennsylvania) Prediction logic 
and quasi-independence in empirical evaluation of 
formal theory. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, 
Vol 3(2), 197-209.—Refutes L. A. Goodman and W. 
Kruskal’s (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1) criticism of the 
authors’ prone paradigm for an interpretable model 
that yields a distinct measure of prediction success for 
each logically distinct, a priori scientific proposition 
stated in the prediction logic. It is argued that Goodman 
and Kruskal's alternative procedures based on quasi- 
independence are not viable solutions to the problem. 
(15 ref) 

94. Hildebrand, David K.; Laing, James D. & 
Rosenthal, Howard L. (U Pennsylvania) Prediction 
logic: A method for empirical evaluation of formal 
theory. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1974, Vol 
3(2), 163-185.—Proposes an approach to data analysis 
that assists the investigator in discriminating among 
specific relations corresponding to alternative scientific 
predictions about qualitative variates. (31 ref) 

95. Horn, John L. & Knapp, John R. (U Denver) 
Thirty wrongs do not make a right: Reply to Guilford. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Aug), Vol 81(8), 502—504. 
— Considers that J. P. Guilford’s (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1) 
reply to the authors' criticisms of his factor analysis of 
his structure-of-intellect model has failed to come to 
grips with evidence indicating that if the number of 
targeted variables for each factor is 3 or fewer, 
Procrustes factoring provides no better evidence for 
structure-of-intellect theory than for any of an infinity of 
other arbitrarily determined theories. Under these 
conditions factors can be rotated in such a way as to 
suggest support for almost any desired solution, and one 
such solution can be that labeled a replication. Hence the 
factorial invariance claimed under such conditions can 
indicate only consistency in the researcher and his 
methods, not in the phenomena studied. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

96. Horrell, James F. & Lessig, V. Parker . (Washing- 
ton State U, Coll of Economics & Business) A note on a 
nonparametric test of i between two 
vectors. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 
11(1), 106-108.—Describes a nonparametric technique 
for examining the dependence structure between 2 
multivariate sets of measurements. An application of the 
procedure to consumer attitudes is described, possible 
modifications of the technique for more than 2 tests of 
measurements are noted, and differences between this 
technique and canonical analysis are discussed. F 

97. Kaiser, Henry F. & Rice, John . (U California, 
Berkeley) Little Jiffy, Mark IV. Educational & Psychologi- 
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cal. Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 111-117.—De-. 
scribes 3 changes and 1 new development for the 2nd 
generation Little Jiffy method of exploratory factor 
analysis. A computer algorithm based on the addition 
and revision is presented. 

98. Kruskal, Joseph B. & Shepard, Roger N. A 
nonmetric variety of linear factor analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 123-157.— Presents 
a model in which the numbers in each column of an 
n X m matrix of multivariate data are interpreted as 
giving the measured values of all n of the objects studied 
on one of m different variables. The rank order of the 
numbers in such a column is determined by a linear rule 
of combination of latent quantities characterizing each 
row object with respect to a small number of underlying 
factors. An approximation to the linear structure 
assumed to underlie the ordinal properties of the data is 
obtained by iterative adjustment to minimize an index of 
overall departure from monotonicity. The method is 
nonmetric in that the obtained structure is invariant 
under monotone transformations of the data within each 
column. Tests show (a) that, when the assumed mono- 
tone relationships are strictly linear, the recovered 
structure closely approximates that obtained by standard 
(metric) factor analysis but (b) that, when these relation- 
ships are severely nonlinear, the nonmetric method 
avoids the inherent tendency of the metric method to 
yield additional, spurious factors. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

99, Lewis-Beck, Michael S. (U Michigan) Determin- 
ing the importance of an independent variable: A path 
analytic solution. Social Science Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 
3(2), 95-107.—Suggests that the analysis of direct and 
indirect effects in a recursive causal model can provide a 
more satisfactory evaluation than the ordinary correla- 
tion and regression techniques commonly used in 
evaluating the importance of an independent variable. 
The interpretation of an independent variable's impact 
derived from a path model is generally more adequate, 
because it is able to take into account the operation of 
indirect effects and spuriousness. (18 ref) 

100. Lienert, G. A. [Configuration frequency 
analysis: IV. The association structure of clinical scales 
and symptoms.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychol- 
ogie und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 20(3), 231-248.—In 
Part 4 of a series of articles explaining the theory and 
methods of configuration frequency analysis, association 
structure analysis is presented as a technique to deter- 
mine the complexity of the relations between binary 
variables by using the hierarchic version of the configu- 
ration frequency analysis. The method of finding 
configural types is described and illustrated by graphs. 
Analysis of more specific and complex associations leads 
to a more differentiated examination and consideration 
of syndromes than would be possible by a correlation 
analysis of simple associations. 5 aphasia-specific test 
scales applied to the syndromes of 162 aphasics demon- 
strated the appearance of a higher order association 
between median-dichotomized scales in addition to first- 
order associations. (English summary)— T. Fisher. 

101. Lingoes, James С. (U Michigan ) A FORTRAN 
IV program generalizing the Schónemann-Carroll matrix 
fitting algorithm to monotone and linear fitting of 
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configurations. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 121-124.— Presents a general 
computer program that allows the researcher to "test" 
the similarity of pairs of matrices, using both monotonic’ 
and linear fitting criteria. The procedure is based on а, 
generalization of the Schónemann-Carroll Matrix Fitting 
Algorithm. The capacity and availability of the program. 
are discussed. 

102. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) Estimation of latent ability and item 
parameters when there are omitted responses. Psycho- 
metrika, 1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 247-264.—Considers that 
omitted items cannot properly be treated as wrong when 
estimating ability and item parameters. The item. 
characteristic curve model is discussed, and a convenient 
method for utilizing the information provided by 
omissions is presented. Theoretical justifications and 


empirical data (using samples of 2,926, 994, and. 2,946 _ 


examinees, respectively) are used for the estimates 
obtained by the new method. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

103. Lutz, J. Gary . (Lehigh U, Div of Measurements 
& Research) On the rejection of Hotelling's single 
sample T. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 19-23—Multivariate hypotheses 
regarding the centroid of a single population can be 


tested using Hotelling’s T'. Upon rejection of such a | 


hypothesis, there seems to be no available technique by 
which the relative contribution of each variable to the 
rejection can be gauged. An examination of the deriva- 
tion of the Т? statistic, however, shows that while 7 is the 
only nonzero eigenvalue of the matrix, the elements of its 
associated eigenvector define the weighting scheme used 
in combining the original variables for the purposes of 
the test. When adjusted to provide dimensionless 
numbers, these elements reflect the relative contribution 
of each variable to the rejection of the original 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

104. MacCallum, Robert C. (Ohio State U) Relations 
between factor analysis and multidimensional scaling. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Aug), Vol 81(8), 505-516. 
—Describes the fundamental relations between multidi- 
mensional scaling and factor analysis. Metric and 
nonmetric versions of both models are described in terms 


of type of data analyzed, assumptions made, objectives, _ 


computational procedures, geometric representations of 
data and solutions, and psychological meaning of results. 
What is commonly taken to be a fundamental identity 
between the metric versions of the 2 models is shown to 
be merely the employment of the same theorems. The 
strongest relations between the techniques lie in the 
realm of individual differences models for multidimen- 
sional scaling. Several such models are presented and are 
shown to represent the application of the logic of factor 
analysis to the substance of multidimensional scaling. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


105. Martin, Warren S. (U. Georgia) The effects of - 


scaling on the correlation coefficient: A test of validity. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 
316-318.—Studied the consequences of varying the 
number of scaling intervals on the validity of the 


correlation coefficient, using the formula for a bivariate — 


normal distribution. Data show that the correlation 
coefficient decreased as the number of response categor- 
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ies grew smaller and suggest that the correlation 
coefficient may not be as robust as is generally assumed. 
106. McCall, Robert B. & Appelbaum, Mark I. (Fels 
Research Inst, Yellow Springs, OH) Bias in the analysis 
of repeated-measures designs: Some alternative ap- 
proaches. Child Development, 1973(Sep) Vol 44(3), 
401-415.—Considers that the conventional analysis of 
variance applied to designs in which each S is measured 
repeatedly requires stringent assumptions regarding the 
variance-covariance (ie. correlations among repeated 
measures) structure of the data. Violation of these 
assumptions results in too many rejections of the null 
hypothesis for the stated significance level. Several 
alternatives when heterogeneity of covariance exists, 
including nonparametric tests, randomization and 
matching procedures, Box and Greenhouse-Geisser 
corrections, and multivariate analysis, are déscribed 
from an applied rather than theoretical standpoint. 
Multivariate techniques that make no covariance as- 
sumptions and provide exact probability statements 
represent the most versatile solution. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

107. McDonald, R. P. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Testing pattern hypothes- 
es for covariance matrices. Psychometrika, .1974(Jun), 
Vol 39(2), 189—201.— Presents an asymptotic likelihood- 
ratio test and maximum likelihood estimates of the free 
parameters for the hypothesis that 1 or more elements of 
à covariance matrix are zero, and/or that 2 or more of its 
elements are equal. The theory applies immediately to a 
transformation of the covariance matrix by a known 
nonsingular matrix. Estimation is by Newton's method, 
starting conveniently from a closed-form least-squares 
solution. Numerical illustrations include a test for 
equality of diagonal blocks of a covariance matrix, and 
estimation of quasisimplex structures.—Journal abstract. 

108. McDonald, Roderick P. (Ontario Inst for 
Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) The measure- 
ment of factor indeterminancy. Psychometrika, 
1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 203-222.—Argues that common 
factors must be thought of as unobservable and as 
uniquely defined but numerically indeterminate. It 
follows that L. Guttman's (1955) measure of indetermi- 
nancy is inconsistent with the foundations of the factor 
model in probability theory, and that the traditional 
measures of factor indeterminancy used by earlier 
writers should be reinstated. (21 ref) 

109. Overall, John E. & Free, Spencer M. (U Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Subset scaling (SUBSCL): 
Multidimensional scaling based on a subset of objects 
or variables. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 125-127—Describes a program 
designed to accomplish multidimensional scaling of 
objects in terms of similarities on 1 set of measurements, 
and then to project into the resulting scale model a 2nd 
set of measurement vectors to provide meaning for 
directions in the reduced space. A description of the 
Conan is included along with input and output specifica- 

110. Ramsey, Philip H.; Schmid, Bruce C. & Sorgie, 
Charles D. (Hofstra U) A FORTRAN IV program for the 
‘Welch-Aspin solution of the Behrens-Fisher problem. 

_ Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 
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ЗА(1), 147-149.—Presents a program to calculate an 
unpooled error term and subsequently determined 
Statistical significance in testing the difference between 
the means of 2 or more groups. A description of the 
program's use, limitations, and availability is provided. 

111. Sárndal, Carl E. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) A comparative study of association 
measures. Psychometrika, 1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 165-187. 
—Discusses the general problem .of measuring the 
association between an independent nominal-scaled 
variable X and a dependent variable Y whose scale of 
measurement may be interval, ordinal, or nominal. The 

theoretical foundations of a wide range of asymmetric 
association measures are discussed, and new measures 
are suggested. 15 of these association measures are 
singled out for a computer-assisted numerical study in 
which the value actually taken by each measure under a 
wide variety of conditions is computed. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

112. Sheehan, Daniel S. & Hambleton, Ronald K. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) A general FORTRAN IV test 
scoring program. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 169-171.—Presents a com- 
puter program which scores nearly all items of the single- 
response type. These include differential weighting 
Schemes, selection of items to particular subscales, 
individual response patterns, correction for guessing, and 
formation of additional scores based on subscales. A 
description of the program's use, restrictions, and 
availability is provided. 

113. Shine, Lester C. (U Dayton) An extension of 
the Shine Combined Analysis of Variance. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 47-52. 
—Extends the basic ideas for the Shine Combined 
Analysis of Variance to the case where some factors do 
not have repeated measures. Schematic calculation 
procedures are presented for the 2-way case with 
repeated measures on 1 experimental factor. Some useful 
modifications of the basic Shine-Bower error term, which 
is used to test subject sources of variation, are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

114. Smith, Robert A.; James, Mark & Michael, 
William B. (U Southern California) FORTRAN IV 
program to compute post hoc comparisons for multi- 
level chi square tests. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 159—160.— Presents а 
computer program which allows the researcher to test the 
difference between several response groups on various 
sets of items. A description of the program's use, 
limitation, and availability is provided. 

115. Spence, lan . (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) On random rankings studies in nonmetric 
scaling. Psychometrika, 1974(Jun), Vol 39(2), 267-268. 
—Disputes the conclusions of P. Arabie (1973) which 
suggest that the use of D. Klahr's and of H. H. Stenson 
and R. L. Knoll's (both 1969) results is not sensible. It is 
argued, however, that although there may be some 

justification for suspecting that a few of Klahr's and of 
Stenson and Knoll’s values have been slightly inflated 
due to the presence of suboptimal solutions, there are 
reasons to believe that this is not the case in general. 
These reasons are briefly discussed, and F. Tschudi's 
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(1972) approach is suggested as a viable alternative.—B. 
McLean. 
116. Werts, C. E.; Linn, R. L. & Jóreskog, К. С. 
-|ntraclass reliability estimates: Testing structural 
assumptions. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr) Vol 34(1) 25-33.—Intraclass correlation 
reliability estimates are based on the assumption that the 
various measures are equivalent. A general model by 
Jóreskog for the analysis of covariance structures can be 
used to test the validity of this assumption. 

117. Wike, Edward L. (U Kansas) Some nonparame- 
tric multiple-comparison tests. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1055-1058.—Describes 
some nonparametric multiple-comparison tests for mak- 
ing both pairwise comparisons and a limited number of 
comparisons with k independent and k matched groups 
when the data consist of “bad” numbers and ranks or 
frequencies. The usefulness of T. A. Ryan's test for 
multiple comparisons of proportions and variances and 
the Dunn test of multiple comparisons using rank sums 
is noted.—Journal abstract. 
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118. Biersner, R. J.; Edwards, D. & Bailey, L. W. (US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, CA) Effects of М, О on responses of divers to 
personality tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1091-1097.—Studied 30 20-50 yr old 
Navy divers in a repeated measures design to assess the 
effects on Hand Test performance of breathing №, О or 
air to approximately 210 ft below sea level. The number 
of interpersonal responses made while breathing N, O 
was initially high and remained stable. Concern about 
the environment decreased during N, O conditions. 
Response latency on N, О was significantly greater than 
that on air. Occupational implications are discussed. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

119. Cohen, Malcolm M. Changes in auditory 
localization following prismatic exposure under 
continuous and terminal visual feedback. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1202.— Because 
data from 16 right-handed male Ss show intermanual 
transfer of prism aftereffects was obtained with unseen 
auditory targets following exposure under terminal visual 
feedback, it is suggested that the transfer is not due to a 
change in the sensed position of the eyes, but rather to a 
change in the sensed position of the head relative to the 
trunk, since head position, and not eye position, 
subserves auditory localization. 

120. Felfoldy, Gary L. (Yale U) Repetition effects in 
Choice reaction time to multidimensional stimuli. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun) Vol 15(3), 
453-4594 paid adults classified as quickly as possible 
stimuli back-projected one at a time on a small screen by 
pressing 1 of 2 levers in response to stimuli—rectangles 
varying in height alone, in width alone, or in both 
dimensions, in either a correlated or an orthogonal 
fashion. Stimuli followed responses by a fixed interval of 
82, 580, or 1,080 msec. Response time was longer when 
both dimensions varied orthogonally, indicating that Ss 
were unable to avoid perceiving the figures as wholes. 
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Repeated stimuli were responded to more quickly than — 


stimuli which were different from the immediately _ 
preceding stimulus in all conditions. With orthogonally — 
combined dimensions, response time to stimulus repeti- _ 
tions was lowest, increased when the stimulus changed 
while the response was repeated, and increased still 
further when both stimulus and response changed. - 
Increasing the time interval between stimuli decreased 
response time for nonrepetitions, while response time for 
repetitions was relatively unaffected. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of 2 models of serial choice reaction 
time. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

121. Green, David M. & Swets, John A. (U 
California, San Diego) Signal detection theory and - 
psychophysics. Huntington, NY: Robert E. Krieger, 
1974. xiii, 479 p.—Presents a reprint of the 1966 edition, 
containing introductions to probability theory, statistical 
decision theory, and waveform analysis and reviewing 
the basic experiments which support the application of 
detection theory to psychophysics and to a variety of 
substantive psychological problems. (11 p ref) 

122. Harley, J. P.; Kalish, D. I. & Silverman, A. J. (U 
Wisconsin Hosp, Neuropsychology Lab, Madison) Eye 
movements and sex differences in field articulation. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 615-622. 
—Examined the eye movements of 10 male and 10 
female undergraduates during the rod-and-frame (RFT) 
and size-estimation tests. Males were significantly more 
field-independent than females on the RFT. No sex 
differences were observed on size-estimation, embedded- 
figures test, or in the number of vertical and horizontal 
eye movements recorded during the 2 tasks. Eye 
movements did not correlate with performance on either 
test. The latter finding questions the utilization of size- 
estimation to infer visual scanning. (27 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

123. Huddleston, Jo H. (Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Human Factors Group, Farnborough, England) 
Personality and apparent operator capacity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1189-1190. 
—24 young adults performed a pursuit tracking task and 
were given the opportunity to accept a concurrent 2nd 
one as soon as they felt themselves capable of doing so. 
Personality tests (Eysenck Personality Inventory and 
Raven’s Advanced Progressive Matrices) showed that 
the more anxious individuals delayed acceptance of this 
secondary task. No relationships were found between 
personality and tracking skill. ; 

124. McCutcheon, Lynn E. (Catholic U of America) ' 
Personality and of handwriting. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1154.—Adminis- 
tered the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) to 
63 undergraduates and obtained 2 measures of their 
handwriting speed. There were no significant correla- 
tions between handwriting speed and 16 PF scores 
(p < 01). 

125. Montgomery, Henry & Eisler, Hannes . (U 
Góteborg, Sweden) Is an equal interval scale an equal 
discriminability scale? Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 441-448.—Used S. S. Stevens and 
E. H. Galanter's (see PA, Vol 33:2792) iterative proce- 
dure for minimizing bias in category scaling for the 
scaling of loudness of white noise, using 130 undergradu- 
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ates as Ss. The spacing obtained deviated systematically 
from a spacing constructed in accordance with an equal 
discriminability scale from H. Eisler and H. Montgomer- 
y's (see PA, Vol 51:4100) study. For the stimulus spacing 
yielding a “pure” category scale, a magnitude scale was 
constructed. Since the category scale could be predicted 
accurately by Fechnerian integration of this magnitude 
scale, it is concluded that the pure category scale is a 
pure discrimination scale. The discrepancy between the 
equal discriminability scale and the pure category scale is 
interpreted as a bias in the former scale due to greater 
recognizability of stimuli located at the extremes of the 
stimulus range. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

126. Ono, Horoshi & Angus, Robert G. (York U, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Adaptation to sensory- 
motor conflict produced by the visual direction of the 
hand specified from the cyclopean eye. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul Vol 103(1), 1-9. 
—The experiment on which Н. V. Helmholtz based his 
argument against R. Hering's principle of cyclopean 
projection was repeated with slight modification. The 
hypothesis tested was that the role of the cyclopean eye 
can be demonstrated by measuring sensorimotor adapta- 
tion. In 2 experiments with a total of 36 college students, 
each S aligned his finger to 1 of his eyes and a fixation 
stimulus on the median plane. In Exp I, results show a 
change of felt position toward the median plane. In Exp 
II, results show a shift of apparent visual straight ahead 
toward the location of the finger and a change in felt 
position. Results indicate that Helmholtz's argument is 
unjustified.—Journal abstract. 

127. Peterson, John M. & Lansky, Leonard M. (U 
Cincinnati) Left-handedness among architects: Some 
facts and speculation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 547—550.— Conducted 2 studies of 
left-handedness among 487 male architecture students 
and 17 male architecture faculty members. Results show 
that (a) both groups tended to be more left-handed than 
would be normally expected; (b) all the left-handed 
students followed complex directions about drawing a 
spatial maze perfectly, whereas over 50% of right-handed 
students errored. Findings are discussed in relation to 

recent speculations about right-hemisphere dominance 
being associated with both left-handedness and greater 
spatial competence.—Journal abstract. 

128. Radeau, Monique. (Free U Brussels, Lab of 
Experimental Psychology, Belgium) [Differences in 
visual and auditory adaptation to prismatic displace- 
ment.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 
23-33.—Studied adaptation after a pointing task where 
the target was defined simultaneously by a light whose 
true position was displaced 15% laterally by prisms, and 
by a nondisplaced sound. In 1 condition, the S was asked 
to point to the position of the target as indicated by the 
visual cues, in the other to its position as indicated by the 
auditory cues. After this task, eye-hand coordination 
Shifted in the direction of adaptation to the prismatic 
deviation, and ear-hand coordination shifted in the 
opposite direction. The modality of the pointing task 
affected the size of the auditory aftereffect. An interpre- 
tation is proposed which combines the “cue-discrepan- 
cy” hypothesis and the nature of spatial information 
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needed for performance of the “exposure” task.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

129. Wilson, Roger V. (U Aircraft Establishment, 
Human Factors Group, Farnborough, England) Display 
collimation under whole-body vibration. Human Factors, 
1974(Apr), Vol 16(2), 186-195.—Evaluated the presence 
and absence of a collimating lens over a display face at 
2-, 4-, 6-, 8-, and 10-Hz whole-body vibration with a 
compensatory tracking task. The collimating lens signifi- 
cantly improved tracking performance of the 8 Ss at 4 
and 6 Hz. Results are discussed in terms of body 
resonance phenomena and compensatory eye move- 
ments. (25 ref) 


Perceptual Processes 


130. Adams, R. C. (California State U, Fresno) 
Perceptual correlates of the Rod-and-Frame Test: A 
critical . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1044-1046.—Criticizes the use of factor 
analysis by G. Adevai et al (see PA, Vol 42:18160) in 
their bifactorial explanation of field independence-de- 
pendence. A more traditional and conservative use of the 
statistic supports the original definition and suggests 
mirror-tracing speed as an additional assessment tool. 

131. Aitken, P. P. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, Scotland) 
Judgments of pleasingness and interestingness as 
functions of visual complexity. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 240-244.—30 17—50 
yr olds ranked random polygons in terms of complexity, 
pleasingness, and interestiagness. Group judgments of 
pleasingness and interestingness increased with complex- 
ity, with the former reaching an asymptote at a lower 
level than the latter. However, most of the individual 
pleasingness functions were unimodal—some decreased 
with complexity, some increased, and others increased to 
a peak and then decreased. Although most of the 
interestingness functions increased to peaks over the 
higher levels of complexity, Ss who judged the low- 
middle levels as most interesting tended to judge the 
higher levels as progressively less interesting. There was 
also a positive correlation between the levels of complex- 
ity found most pleasing and the levels found most 
interesting. Results are discussed with reference to 
theories of preference behavior proposed by W. N. 
Dember and К. W. Earl and by D. E. Berlyne. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

132. Auerbach, Stephen M. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U) Anxiety and time estimation: А failure to replicate 
Felix. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun) Vol 
124(2), 187-196.—Used M. Felix's (see PA, Vol 40:4869) 
procedure to induce different levels of state-anxiety (A- 
State), and the A-State scale of the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory to measure actual degree of A-State arousal in 
60 male undergraduates. Findings do not confirm Felix’s 
assumption that Orienting Instructions would interact 
with Feedback Conditions to produce a specified 
continuum of arousal for his 6 experimental conditions. 
Felix’s finding of a U-shaped relationship between 
conditions as he ordered them and time estimation was 
also not confirmed. No significant relationship was 
found between A-State and time estimates. Time 
estimation data suggest that perhaps time estimation is а 
function of individual constitutional or learning factors 
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and is relatively insensitive to immediate environmental 
fluctuations. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

133. Bartol, Curt R. & Martin, Randall B. (Castleton 
State Coll) Preference of complexity as a function of 
neuroticism, extraversion, and amplitude of orienting 
response. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, 
Pt 2), 1155-1160.—80 undergraduates scoring 1 standard 
deviation above and below the mean on the Neuroticism 
and Extraversion scales of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI) were asked to rank order their prefer- 
ences for 12 randomly generated polygons differing in 
complexity. Skin conductance response to a 7.5 watt 
orange lipht was used as a measure of S's orienting 
response. Extraverts preferred more complexity than 
introverts, and there was a trend for low orienters to 
prefer more complexity than high orienters. Neuroticism 
was not a significant factor.—L. Gorsey. 

134. Bartoshuk, Linda M. (John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion Lab, New Haven, CT) NaCl thresholds in man: 
Thresholds for water taste or NaCl taste? Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
87(2) 310-325.—Notes that water is not tasteless to 
humans, but rather can produce any of the 4 basic taste 
qualities if it is preceded by adaptation to an appropriate 
substance. After adaptation to the NaCl in saliva, water 
tastes predominantly bitter. Results of detection thresh- 
old experiments with 9 male undergraduates and the 
author as Ss demonstrate that this bitter water taste can 
be confused with solute tastes so that some detection 
thresholds for NaCl may actually represent water 
thresholds instead. Water also appears to have a taste 
after adaptation to saliva in the rat. Just as with humans, 
some apparently low thresholds for NaCl detection in rat 
may be water-taste thresholds. The apparently high 
preference threshold for NaCl in rat may be a true NaCl 
threshold based on adaptation to saliva. (116 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

135. Berry, Gene A.; Prather, Dirk C. & Bermudez, 
John M. (US Air Force Academy) Differential effects 
of verbal mediation on learning and transfer of a 
complex perceptual skill. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1239-1242.—Gave a range 
estimation task to 4 groups of 60 male undergraduates. 
One group learned the task by trial-and-error methods 
using performance feedback, and a 2nd group learned by 
trial-and-error but were required to verbalize their 
perceptions of target size. A 3rd group was given a strong 
prompt on training trials but no feedback, and a 4th 
group were given the prompt and required to verbalize 
their perceptions of target size. Verbalization caused a 
significant decrement in performance on transfer of the 
skill. The trial-and-error group's performance was 
significantly better than that of the other 3 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

136. Berthoud, Miriam & Morenza, Liliana . (U Paris 
V— René Descartes, Lab of Experimental & Compara- 
tive Psychology, France) [Acquisition of the spatial 
concept and its use in two types of tasks: Reproduction 
and perceptive differentiation.] (Fren) Année Psycholo- 
&ique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 67-78.—Compared the way in 
which children 4 and 5 yrs old reproduce the order in 
which several wooden dolls are arranged on a boat, and 
how they differentiate 2 boats carrying the same dolls 
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arranged in different order. These 2 performances — 
develop together. Several reproductions were symmetri- — 
cally organized. In the task of localization, perceptive — 
analysis evolves genetically toward a multiplication and _ 
enlargement of references, together with their coordina- 
tion.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

137. Bowd, Alan D.  (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Factorial independence of ре! | egocen- 
trism. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 382), 
453-454.—Factorial analysis of several measures of 
perceptual egocentrism and field dependence together 
with age, sex, socioeconomic status, and inductive 
reasoning indicated the comparative independence of 
perceptual egocentrism with regard to the other variables 
for 53 kindergarten children.—Journal abstract. 

138. Chaves, John F. & Barber, Theodore X. 
(Medfield Foundation, MA) Cognitive strategies, exper- 
imenter modeling, and expectation in the attenuation of 
pain. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
83(4), 356-363.—Obtained verbal reports of pain from 
120 female undergraduates during a base-level pretest 
and also during a posttest conducted under 1 of several 
experimental treatments. The pain stimulus was a heavy 
weight applied to a finger for 2 min. During the posttest, 
Ss who had been asked to utilize cognitive strategies for 
reducing pain (ie., to imagine pleasant events or to 
imagine the finger as insensitive) showed a reduction in 
pain as compared to uninstructed control Ss. Ss led to 
expect a reduction in pain, but not provided with 
cognitive strategies, also showed reduced pain during the 
posttest compared to controls, but the reduction was 
smaller than for Ss using cognitive strategies. An E 
modeling procedure, used with half of the Ss under each 
experimental treatment, was effective in reducing verbal 
reports of pain only for Ss with high pretest levels who 
were asked to imagine pleasant events. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

139. Clark, W. Crawford & Goodman, Janet S. 
(American Telephone & Telegraph Co, New York, NY) 
Effects of suggestion on d and C, for pain detection and 
pain tolerance. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 364-372.— Results of a study with 
20 male and 20 female college students demonstrated 
that suggestion directed toward eliciting fewer reports of 
detection of minimal pain and suggestion directed 
toward greater pain tolerance (fewer withdrawals) 
altered the response probabilities in the expected 
direction and in addition raised both the pain detection 
and pain tolerance thresholds to thermal stimulation. 
However, sensory decision theory analysis of the same 
response data revealed that the sole effect of the 
suggestions was to raise the detection criterion for very 
faint pain and the withdrawal criterion for pain toler- 
ance. Suggestion was absolutely without effect on the S's 
ability to discriminate noxious stimulation (@ ), indicat- 
ing that suggestion had failed to produce an analgesic 
effect. Males set a higher criterion than females, but d 
did not differ. It is concluded that many of the pain 
threshold changes produced by “cognitive control,” 
hypnosis, counter-irritant stimulation, etc, are not due to 
decreased pain sensitivity but merely reflect changes in 
the criterion for reporting pain. (25 ref)—Journal © 
abstract. 
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140. Davidson, Philip W.; Abbott, Sally & 
Gershenfeld, Jean . (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Influence of exploration time on haptic and visual 
matching of complex shape. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 539-543.—2 experiments varied the 
time in which a total of 113 undergraduate Ss were 
allowed to explore stimuli during intra- and cross-model 
equivalence matching involving vision and touch. In- 
creasing time to explore either each standard, each 
comparison, or both standard and comparison from 4 to 
16 sec significantly improved haptic intramodel match- 
ing. However, cross-modal matching, from either vision 
to touch or touch to vision, improved significantly only 
when time to explore each standard was increased. 
Videotape recordings of Ss’ hand movements revealed 
use of a greater variety of haptic scanning strategies by 
Ss in groups where increased exploration time enhanced 
accuracy. The difference in effects of exploration time on 
intra- compared to cross-model shape matching is 
discussed in terms of possible differences in requirements 
between the 2 tasks. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

141. Devane, J. R. (State University Coll New York, 
Cortland) Word characteristics and judged duration for 
two response sequences. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 525—526.—Followed up a previous 
study in which Ss read each of a series of 24 tachisto- 
Scopically presented words, wrote each down, and then 
judged the duration; judgments were apparently related 
to word length and word frequency. The present study 
employed 2 groups of 24 undergraduates each. Group 
Word-Time first wrote the word and then judged its 
duration, while Group Time-Word judged the duration 
first and then wrote the word. Word length did not 
significantly affect the judgments. Words of higher 
frequency produced significantly greater judgments of 
duration than did lower; however, the frequency effect 
was significantly larger for Group Word-Time than for 
Group Time-Word, indicating that judged duration 
occurred at least partly as a response to the act of writing 
the word.—Journal abstract. 

142. Ehri, Linnea C. & Мило, Irene M. (0 
California, Davis) Cognitive style and reasoning about 
speed. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
66(4), 569-571.—Administered a test for field depend- 
ence to undergraduates who were then asked to reason 
about the relative speeds of horses turning on a merry- 
go-round platform. Results reveal that unlike field- 
independent Ss who reasoned correctly from the outset, 
field-dependent Ss failed to think analytically. 

143. Hayes, R. W. & Venables, P. H. (North East 
London Polytechnic, England) Sex differences in under- 
Shoot with extended exposure time in the Rod-and- 
Frame Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Арг), Vol 
38(2), 543-546.—Administered the rod-and-frame test 
(RFT) to 11 male and 11 female undergraduates, 
Increased exposure time gave a significant impairment in 
performance, as measured in absolute mean error 
(p < .001), establishing that the exposure-time effect 
reported by the same authors in 26 female Ss also applies 
to males. When sign of error was taken into account. 
undershoot in the long exposure time condition was 
significantly greater than overshoot (p « .001) and a 
significant interaction between sex and undershoot- 
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overshoot was demonstrated (p < .05). Use of long 
exposures may give a more sensitive measure of sex 
differences in premature reporting of upright in the RFT. 
—Journal abstract. 

144. Honorton, C. ; Tierney, L. & Torres, D. 
(Maimonides Medical Ctr) The role of mental imagery 
in psi-mediation. Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, 1974, Vol 68(4), 385-394.—Exam- 
ined the function of mental imagery in mediating ESP 
information into consciousness in a clairvoyance card- 
guessing experiment involving 50 Ss. Each S completed 3 
runs with instructions to respond to visual images of the 
target symbols and 3 runs with instructions to guess “the 
first thing that comes to mind." Ss were instructed to 
make confidence calls on trials they felt most likely to be 
correct. Individual differences in mental imagery were 
assessed by Sheehan's short form of the Betts Vividness 
of Imagery Scale. “Strong” imagers obtained consistent 
overall psi-hitting (p < .005) and "weak" imagers 
obtained equally consistent overall  psi-missing 
(p < .004). The difference between “strong” and 
"weak" imagers was also significant (p < .004). The 
difference between imagery and guessing conditions was 
not significant, suggesting that Ss employed consistent 
response strategies across conditions. Ss who were 
“strong” imagers obtained significantly more correct 
confidence calls than “weak” imagers (p < .05). These 
findings support the hypothesis that internal cues to ESP 
targets are available and may be utilized to advantage in 
making psi responses.—Journal abstract. 

145. Kreitler, Hans & Kreitler, Shulamith . (Tel-Aviv 
U, Israel) Implications of ESP experiments for anthropo- 
logical ESP research. Parapsychology ^ Review, 
1974(May), Vol 5(3), 1-3.—Discusses perceptual experi- 
ments in which Ss were unknowingly influenced by a 
sender transmitting information extrasensorily. An effect 
was produced when extrasensory information was in 
contrast to that coming from normal channels and the 
sender actively tried to transmit his message instead of 
merely thinking about it. Information from ESP is 
viewed as a weak signal which is only detectable against 
a background of low input or noise from sensory 
channels, and in a situation which does not depend on 
guessing. It is suggested that anthropologists seeking to 
understand ESP should study cultures differing in their 
emphasis on cognitive functioning rather than those 
differing in relative primitiveness.—P. F. Grim. 

146. Leon, Barry N. (Smith Coll) Pain perception 
and extraversion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr). 
Vol 38(2), 510.—Examined the relationships between 
extraversion and the initial perception of pain and 
between sex and the initial perception of pain, using à 
Series of discrete electric shocks as the pain-inducing 
stimulus. Ss were 20 male and 20 female undergraduates. 
No systematic relationship was found between extraver- 
sion and pain perception, but sex and pain perception 
were significantly related. Females interpreted. lower 
levels of stimulation as more painful than did male Ss. 
—Author abstract. 

147. Melnick, Murray . (Fairfield U) Need achieve- 
ment, need affiliation, and perception of laterality in 
other people. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 467-470.—Proposes a new variable, strategies i 
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judging laterality of others. 50 female undergraduates 
who visualized their own body turns (“rotators”) in 
judging which hand was elevated by the facing E scored 
higher on Edwards Personal Preference Schedule need 
Achievement than females using an “opposite-hand” 
strategy (n = 65). Rotator’s relative ego-centeredness 
was suggested. Need affiliation was associated with 
insignificant results but in the predicted direction. Time 
metaphor and color preferences, although related to 
need Achievement in the literature, were unrelated to 
perception of laterality. The responses of 83 males 
showed no significant differences on any of the meas- 
ures.—Journal abstract. 

148. Mikaelian, H. H. (U. Georgia) Adaptation to 
displaced hearing: A nonproprioceptive change. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 
326-330.— Measured changes in ear-hand and eye-hand 
coordination following 2 conditions of exposure to 
sensory rearrangement: (a) auditory rearrangement with 
pseudophones and (b) visual rearrangement with wedge 
prisms. A total of 27 undergraduate and graduate 
students participated in 2 experiments. Results show that 
listening through pseudophones that rotated the interaur- 
al axis by 30? produced systematic changes only in 
ear-hand coordination. Following visual rearrangement 
that displaced the field laterally by 10°, both eye-hand 
and ear-hand coordination manifested response altera- 
tions. Results are discussed in arguing against the 
generality of the proprioceptive change hypothesis of 
adaptation to sensorimotor rearrangement—Journal 
abstract. 

149. Mo, Suchoon S. (Southern Colorado State Coll) 
Comparative judgment of temporal duration in conjunc- 
tion with contextual variability: A test of a memory- 
storage model of temporal judgment. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1031—1036. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 40 undergrad- 
uates to determine applicability of a memory-storage 
model of temporal judgment to the discrimination of 
durations. A single dark dot was tachistoscopically 
presented twice in each trial for judging whether the 2nd 
duration was longer or shorter than the Ist duration. The 
tendency to judge the 2nd duration to be longer than the 
Ist increased as a function of the interval separating the 
durations only when the interval varied from trial to 
trial. The overall proportion of “longer” responses was 
not appreciably greater than the proportion of “shorter” 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

150. Moskowitz, Howard R.; Dravnieks, Andrew & 
Gerbers, Clifford. (U.S. Army Natick Lab., Pioneering 
Research Lab., Mass.) Odor intensity and pleasantness 
of butanol. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 216-223.—A total of 33 students 
and technicians scaled the odor intensity and the odor 
pleasantness (or unpleasantness) of n-butyl alcohol 
(butanol) diluted by air in vapor phase. Results were 
fitted by power functions when the estimates were 
obtained from ratio scaling procedures. The results of 
category scaling, from the same Ss, were fitted by 
logarithmic functions. Although pleasantness and inten- 
sity appeared to grow approximately equally rapidly (but 
in opposite directions) with concentration, the inverse 
relation held only for the group data, not for the 
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individual functions. The pleasantness functions were 
also subject to severe curvature, in contrast to the 
intensity functions. A level of 300-ppm butanol appears 
to be hedonically neutral to Ss, being judged neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant according to the functions 


obtained from the average estimates. (15 ref)—Journal | 


abstract. 


151. Murakami, Takashi . (Tokyo U Education, - 


Japan) [Sensory scaling of weight and the psychophysi- 
cal function based on ordinal information.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol 45(1), 
1-8.—Determined whether psychophysical confusion, 
ratio, and partition scales can be considered as a single 
common scale and, if so, the nature of the appropriate 
psychophysical function. 3 scales of weight, based on 
confusion probabilities, direct ratio estimates, and 
interval estimates were constructed using ordinal infor- 
mation. Data were obtained from a weight-lifting 
experiment with 42 students and research staff members. 
Ratio estimates and interval estimates were obtained 
from 6 Ss for 13 pairs of stimuli. All 42 Ss made paired 
comparisons for 49 stimuli to obtain confusion probabili- 
ties. Results show that all scales could be combined into 
a single scale through transformation, and that the form 
of the psychophysical function was a modified power 
function with one parameter reflecting the time order 
error. (24 ref) —English abstract. 

152. Nadelman, M. S. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) On the possible preconscious 
awareness of impending death. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1974(May), Vol 38(3), 250-256.—Cites instances 
when individuals seem to have foretold their impending 
death. A dynamic interpretation is attempted which 
compares dreams generated by physical stimuli disturb- 
ing sleep with the disease process which disturbs life. 

153. Nealis, Perry M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Reversal of Stroop test: Interference in word reading. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 379-382. 
— Since previous research indicates that a component of 
verbal reaction time, response-choice latency, exists for 
encoded words as well as color, it was hypothesized that 
color stimuli could exert a disruptive influence on the 
processes of this latency to encoded word stimuli, in. 
contrast to the reverse effect which has often been found 
in the standard Stroop test. 10 undergraduates served as 
Ss. Stroop-like interference in word reading was prod- 
uced by pre-exposure of color names printed in colored 
ink, followed by the presentation of a 2nd stimulus which 
reinforced the color information of the Ist stimulus. The 
experimental results do not appear to be an artifact of 
mere distraction of attention.—Journal abstract. 

154. Noble, William G. & Lundie, Robert E. (U New 
England, Armidale, NSW, Australia) Temporal discrimi- 
nation of short intervals of dreamless sleep. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 445-446.—Wak- 
ened 6 male Ss prior to dream on 3 successive nights and 
obtained their estimates of sleep duration. Intervals were 
60, 30, and 90 min after sleep onset on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd nights respectively. While daytime estimation was 
considerably more accurate, Ss showed systematic 
differences in sleep time estimation. This suggests that 
temporal discrimination is still possible even in the 
absence of stored mentation.—Journal abstract. 
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155. O'Donnell, Sean . (Holy Cross Coll, Hamilton, 
Scotland) The theory of repressed pre-call: A new 
approach to personal time. Parapsychology Review, 
1974(May), Vol 5(3), 5-8.—Reasons that memory oper- 
ates in both a forward and backward direction; i.e., 
future events can be recalled as well as past events but 
training from infancy causes those in the future to be 
repressed. Experiments are discussed which show that 
with considerable training precall accuracy can be 
developed to a highly significant degree. Initial practice 
requires 10 hrs or 1,000 single attempts at precall using 
binary choices. Thereafter, improvement follows at the 
rate of .5%/hr of practice. In a precall study using 3-digit 
numbers, after some 20,000 practice attempts compe- 
tence reached a level where 2 digits out of 3 could be 
precalled with over 90% consistency. Final p-values for 
all described experiments were in excess of 10%. It is 
noted that the slightest change in psychological or 
environmental conditions causes a sharp drop in per- 
formance, as do fatigue and stress. Reinstating compe- 
tence after a loss, however, does not take as much 

training as was necessary initially.—P. F. Grim. 

156. Pratt, J. G.; Martin, D. R. & Stribic, F. P. (U 
Virginia) Computer studies of the ESP process in card 
guessing: Ill. Displacement effects in the C. J. records 
from the Colorado series. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol 68(4), 357—384. 
` Examined the comprehensive report by Martin and 
Stribic (1940) on an extensive series of ESP tests at the 
University of Colorado, and selected C. J., 1 S of those 
tests, for further study. In a variety of conditions, with 
the cards screened from C. J., he averaged 6.8 correct 
responses on 3,659 runs where 5 would be expected by 
chance. Using a computerized method of analysis, C. J.’s 
records were examined for displacement, or hits on 
targets directly before and after the actual target. 
Significant displacement effects were found, but their 
pattern differed from series to series.—R. A. White. 

157. Schiffman, H. R. & Bobko, Douglas J. (Rutgers 
State U, New Brunswick) Effects of stimulus complexity 
on the perception of brief temporal intervals. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 156-159. 
—[nvestigated the influence of stimulus complexity on 
the perception of brief time intervals with 63 college 
students as Ss, The stimuli were 6 brief time intervals, 
ranging in duration from 3 to 23 sec. Each stimulus 
interval was presented by a display panel of lights whose 
pattern of lighting varied along 3 levels of complexity: 
low, intermediate, and high. Results indicate that for all 
intervals the level of complexity, as defined by the 
lighting pattern, directly and positively affected time 
estimations—the greater the level of stimulus complexity 

within a given time interval, the longer the estimation of 
the time interval —Journal abstract. 

158. Schroth, Marvin L. & Cook, Joseph A. (U Santa 
Clara) The influence of type of coin on perception of 
area, value, and numerosity. Journal of General Psychol- 
ору, 1974(Ju), Vol 91(1), “139-143.—Compared the 
stability of the 3 perceptual constancies of area, value, 
and numerosity, using 90 undergraduates as Ss. Different 
groupings of quarters, dimes, and nickels served as the 
comparison stimuli in each constancy task. A group of 
pennies was the standard, and a counterbalanced design 
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was used. The area and value constancies were signifi- 
cantly affected by the type of coin used in comparison 
groups, and results were insignificant for numerosity. 
Overall results support the “new-look” school of percep- 
tion —Journal abstract. 

159. Shiffman, Susan S. (Duke U, Center for the 
Study of Aging & Human Development) Physicochemi- 
cal correlates of olfactory quality. Science, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 185(4146), 112-117.—Describes a multidimensional 
scaling procedure which, when extended to a wide range 
of stimuli, can be used to predict olfactory quality from 
physicochemical parameters. Recent psychophysical 
studies which used multidimensional scaling techniques 
are reviewed to show that a 2-dimensional space 
adequately describes the relationships among а wide 
variety of olfactory stimuli. Attempts to determine which 
psychological and physicochemical parameters describe 
these spaces are reported, including examination of smell 
qualities, the molecular formulas of olfactory stimuli, 
relationships among the functional groups of various 
compounds, and the characteristics of the Raman 
spectra of the molecules. Equations for the procedure are 
presented, and its application to 39 stimuli suggests that 
the methodology may be of considerable use in finding 
appropriate physicochemical variables for olfaction since 
it strictly relates quantitative measures of olfactory 
quality with quantitative physicochemical measures. (24 
ref)—L. Gorsey. Е 

160. Smith, Gudmund J. & Sjöholm, Lena . Сап our _ 
theory of reality influence our perception of it? 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1974, 
Mono Series No 1, 27 p.--Reviews the literature on the 
situational characteristics of visual afterimage perception 
and how they are modified by the nature of S's self-other 
perceptual system. Data from 5 recent experiments by 
the authors which assessed afterimage perceptual proc- 
esses in children, normal adults, and psychiatric inpa- 
tients are detailed in terms of Piaget's developmental - 
stages, the effects of defense mechanisms (e.g. projec- E 
tion) on marginal perceptual experiences, and aesthetic 
experience. (18 ref) 

161. Spanos, Nicholas P. & Barber, Theodore X. 
(Medfield State Hosp, MA) Toward a convergence їп 
hypnosis research. American Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 
29(7), 500-511.— Theory construction and research in 
the area of hypnosis centers around 2 alternative 
paradigms. One paradigm employs hypothetical con- 
structs such as “hypnotic state" and “trance” to organize 
the data, while the alternative paradigm rejects these 
constructs and employs others more closely tied to” 
contemporary social psychology. Recent theoretical: 
formulations proffered by major proponents of both. 
paradigms are reviewed. It is concluded that the 2 
paradigms appear to be moving toward a rapproachment 
on 2 broad generalizations: (а) A willingness to соорё ч 
ate with the hypnotist constitutes an important but not 
sufficient condition for hypnotic performance. (b) Ss 
respond overtly and experientially to hypnotic sugg! 
tions when they become involved in suggestion-relat 
imaginings. The empirical evidence supporting bo 
generalizations is summarized, and future res 
directions are indicated. (96 ref)—Author abstract. 
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162. Stanford, Rex . (St John's U) An experimentally 
testable model for spontaneous psi events: Il. Psychoki- 
netic events. Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, 1974, Vol 68(4), 321-356.—Extends 
the psi-mediated instrumental response (PMIR) model to 
include PK as a response mode for PMIR. Both 
laboratory and nonlaboratory observations are reviewed 
to develop testable assumptions about the psychology 
and parapsychology of PK function. It is concluded that 
PK phenomena subserve the organism's needs and are 
generally nonintentional or unconscious events implicitly 
guided by ESP. Specific proposals are made as to 
psychological conditions which facilitate or inhibit PK 
both as nonintentional PMIR and in intentional or self- 
conscious contexts. The concept “telepathy” is analyzed, 
and it is proposed that this term has been used to label 2 
distinct classes of events: (a) active ESP scanning by 1 
organism of the internal states of another organism, and 
(b) mental or behavioral influence of an agent upon a 
target person via PK. 2 distinct constructs are thus 
required to subsume “telepathic events.” Evidence is 
discussed which supports this schema and empirically 
testable consequences are considered in detail along with 
certain methodological requirements.—Journal abstract. 

163. Starker, Steven . (VA Hosp, West Haven, CT) 
Two modes of visual imagery. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 649-650.—Examined, in terms of 
the vividness factor, the relationship between active 
thought imagery and a passive, spontaneous mode of 
mental imagery. Data were derived from a sample of 36 
college-age females. Results show a significant consisten- 
cy within the 2 modes but the relationship between 
modes remains unclear. Distinction between modes may 
be important in the design of research on imagery. 
—Journal abstract. 

164. Tyler, Dolores M. & Halcomb, Charles G. 
(Texas Tech U) Monitoring performance with a time- 
shared encoding task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr) Vol 38(2), 383-386.—Required 52 college 
students to perform a task calling for the detection of a 
critical signal and subsequent differential serial recall. 
The effects of auditory vs visual mode and independent 
vs time-shared presentation were investigated. Detection 
was significantly enhanced under the time-shared pres- 
entation mode while serial recall was unaffected. For 
detection, visual presentation yielded significantly better 
performance. Effects of time-sharing seem differentially 
related to the characteristics of the task.—Journal 
abstract. 

165. Ward, Lawrence M. (Rutgers State U) Power 
functions for category judgments of duration and line 
length. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 
2), 1182.—Demonstrates that category judgments of 
duration and line length are well fit by power functions 
of the form R = aS*. The exponents of the best-fitting 
power functions (n) are .66 for duration and .69 for line 
length, both smaller than the corresponding average 
exponents for magnitude estimations (about 1.1 for both 
continua). 

166. Williams, William N.; LaPointe, Leonard L. & 
Riski, John E. (U Florida) Lingual discrimination of 
angular changes of a grooved line by normal subjects. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 579—582. 
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—Explored the perceptual characteristics of the oral 
region by requiring 20 17-32 yr old male and female Ss 
to trace lingually a groove scored in a plastic disc and 
report its horizontal or vertical orientation. Performance | 
was significantly better in perceiving orientation around _ 
the horizontal plane than around the vertical. An angular 
deviation of 30° was required before all Ss could detect 
that the groove was not in the horizontal or vertical 
plane. No significant difference was found in perform- 
ance by males and females.—Journal abstract. 
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167. Aiken, Edwin G.; Shennum, William A. & 
Thomas, Gary S. (US Navy Personnel Research & 
Development Ctr, San Diego, CA) Memory processes in 
the identification of pitch. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun) Vol 15(3), 449-452.—Conducted a pitch 
identification study with 30 undergraduates, using 3 _ 
interstimulus intervals, a pretest, 3 drills, and a posttest. 
Results include (a) superior performance on stimuli 
requiring only a simple discrimination judgment, (b) 
inferior performance at longer interstimulus intervals, (c) 
a greater tendency to repeat correct rather than incorrect 
responses to adjacent tones at the same pitch level, and 
(d) a modest and reliable improvement in pitch identifi- 
cation accuracy from the pre- to the posttest. Relevance 
of the results for an interpretation of pitch identification 
as dependent on memory processes is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

168. Atal, B. S. (Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) 
Effectiveness of linear prediction characteristics of the 
speech wave for automatic speaker identification and 
verification. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1304-1312.—Determined 12 pre- 
dictor coefficients approximately once every 50 msec 
from the speech of 10 female speakers sampled at 10 
kHz. The predictor coefficients and impulse, response, 
autocorrelation, area, and cepstrum functions were used 
as input to an automatic speaker-recognition system. The 
identification decision was based on the distance of the 
test-sample vector from the reference vector; the speaker 
corresponding to the reference vector with the smallest 
distance was judged to be the unknown speaker. In 
verification, the speaker was verified if the distance 
between the test sample vector and the reference vector 
for the claimed speaker was less than a fixed threshold. 
Among all the parameters investigated, the cepstrum was 
the most effective. In a separate study to determine the 
feasibility of text-independent speaker identification, 
accuracy of 93% was achieved for speech 2 sec in 
duration even though the texts of the test and reference 
samples were different. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

169. Bever, Thomas G. & Chiarello, Robert J. 
(Columbia U) Cerebral dominance in musicians and 
nonmusicians. Science, 1974(Aug) Vol 185(4150), 
537-539.—14 musically naive and 22 musically experi- 
enced right-handed 15-30 yr old Ss performed a 2-note 
excerpt recognition task to determine whether they could 
analyze the internal structure of a melody. Musically 
experienced Ss discriminated the presence of the 2-note 
excerpts in both ears. No significant differences occurred 
according to whether the sequence was melodic or 
rearranged. Musically naive Ss did not discriminate the 
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excerpts in either ear. All Ss could discriminate instances 
when a sequence was a repetition from instances when it 
was not; however this discrimination was better in the 
right ear for experienced listeners and better in the left 
ear for inexperienced listeners. These differences were 
consistent for both melodic and rearranged sequences. In 
contrast to previous reports, music perception supports 
the hypothesis that the left hemisphere is dominant for 
analytic processing and the right for holistic processing. 
—L. Gorsey. 

170. Brown, W. S. & Brandt, John Е. (U Florida) The 
effect of masking on vocal intensity during vocal and 
whispered speech. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Apr), Vol 122), 157-161.—Investigated the ability 
of normal speakers to control their speech utterances in 
the absence of acoustic cues. 5 normal Ss were asked to 
read 10 short colloquial sentences into a tape recorder 5 
times in quiet, 5 times under binaural masking at 87 db 
sound pressure level (SPL), and 5 times at 107 db SPL. In 
the Ist session they were given no instructions except to 
read the sentences. Increase in vocal output in even the 
higher noise ("Lombard Reflex") was only 4.2 db. 
During a 2nd session Ss were instructed to ignore the 
noise and read the sentences as before in exactly the 
same manner each time. The Lombard Reflex was only 
2.9 db at maximum. During a 3rd session Ss were 
instructed to ignore the noise but to whisper the sentence 
in the same manner each time. Here again, with no 
acoustic feedback available, vocal output was increased 
only slightly. Vocal output as measured in SPL and in 
intra-oral pressure was highly correlated. It is concluded 
that speakers are able to maintain good control over 
their vocal intensity during the absence of acoustic 
feedback, but the present data do not distinguish 
between 2 possible physiological mechanisms discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

171. Chamberlain, Philip J. (Wayne State U) Pitch 
and duration in recognition of music-like structures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 419-428. 
—Attempted to determine whether patterning of pitch or 
duration contributes most to the recognition of melodic 
structures. Tone sequences resembling musical patterns 
or melodies were used in a recognition memory task 
performed by 90 male and female undergraduates. 9 
categories of pattern complexity were produced by using 
3 different levels of average information per tone in each 
of the 2 dimensions. These categories of tone sequences 
were presented to groups of Ss and their recognition 
performance measured. Only patterning of pitch was a 
significant factor in recognition. Performance was better 
with larger values of average information per tone, but 
behavior at maximum values of pitch information 
suggested that the relationship between performance and 
pattern information is nonmonotonic.—Journal abstract. 

172. Cooper, William E. & Blumstein, Sheila E. 
(Massachusetts Inst of Technology) A “labial” feature 
analyzer in speech perception. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 591-600.—Conducted a 
selective adaptation experiment with 8 paid Ss to 
determine the ability of various adapting stimuli to alter 
the perception of a series of 13 synthetic speech syllables. 
Results indicate that perception of place distinctions 
among the stop consonants can be altered even by 
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repetitive listening to certain speech sounds not belong- 
ing to the stop-consonant class. (29 ref) 

173. Dooling, D. James . (Kent State U) Rhythm and 
syntax in sentence perception. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 
255-264.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 176 
undergraduate Ss in which they were required to perceive 
sentences in noise. A set was induced by presenting a 
series of sentences that had the same syntax and rhythm. 
On a final test sentence, either the rhythm alone or 
rhythm plus surface structure was changed. Changes in 
rhythm led to major disruptions in performance, while 
the effect of syntax alone was not significant. Results 
point out the fundamental importance of rhythm in 
speech perception and suggest caution in attributing 
speech pe ception effects to syntax without controlling 
for rhythm.—Journal abstract. 

174. Efron, Robert & Yund, E. William . (VA Hosp, 
Neurophysiology-Biophysics Research Lab, Martinez, 
CA) Dichotic competition of simultaneous tone bursts 
of different frequency: |. Dissociation of pitch from 
lateralization and loudness. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 249-256.—Presented 5 right-hand- 
ed Ss with 2 50-msec tone bursts of 1,500 Hz and 1,900 
Hz separated by 1 sec. One ear received the 1,500-1,900 
sequence at | intensity level while the other ear 
simultaneously received the reversed (1,900-1,500 Hz) 
sequence at another intensity level. Ss, who were 
experienced in psychoacoustic research, were required to 
report which sequence they heard and its lateralization. 
A strong ear dominance effect was demonstrated in all 5 
Ss for pitch information. A similar dominance for 
loudness and lateralization was absent. The existence of 
an ear dominance for pitch but not for lateralization and 
loudness indicates a striking dissociation in the neural 
processing of these 2 types of acoustic information. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

175. Harbert, Fred; Paris, Deanne & Wenner, Claude . 
(Thomas Jefferson U., Medical Coll.) Factors affecting 
the loudness discrimination of suprathreshold signals 
increasing or decreasing in intensity. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 149-153.—Employed a 
monaural suprathreshold test, utilizing steadily increas- 
ing or decreasing stimuli, to measure loudness discrimi- 
nation (Al) in 8 normal-hearing Ss. Pure tones of .8-10 
sec duration and 1, 2, 4, and 8 db/sec attenuation rates 
were presented at fixed, increasing, or decreasing 
intensity levels. Judgments were made for test tones of 
25, .5, 1, 2, and 4 kHz presented at 80 and 100 db sound 
pressure level. The smallest AIs occurred at the slowest 
attentuation rate, at the highest frequency, and for the 
increasing signal direction.—Journal summary. 

176. Hartley, L. R. & Carpenter, A. (Medical Research 
Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Comparison of performance with headphone and free- 
field noise. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 377-380.—Previous studies have 
found that continuous loud noise presented in the free 
field causes impairment in a variety of tasks. In the 
present study with 2 housewives and 14 US Navy 
enlisted men, performance on the 5-choice serial reaction 
test in continuous loud noise presented over headphone! 
and in the free field was compared. Sound pressure leve 
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was the same in both conditions. Impairment of 
performance occurred in both noise conditions. The 
obtained 3-way interaction indicates a tendency for 
headphone noise to have a larger effect on gaps and for 
free-field noise to have a larger effect on errors. 
Differences between the 2 modes of presentation may be 
related to perceptual deprivation and to annoyance 
effects of noise.—Journal abstract. 

177. Henning, G. Bruce . (U Oxford, England) 
Lateralization and the binaural masking-level differ- 
ence. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1259-1262.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which 3 05 could readily detect interaural delays 
in certain complex waveforms even when the energy in 
the waveform was confined to high-frequency regions. 
However, the detectability of such complex waveforms 
was not measurably dependent on interaural phase—th- 
ere was no masking-level difference with high-frequency 
signals in spite of the fact that interaural phase effects 
were readily observed as changes in the apparent 
location of the source of the signal. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

178. Hines, David & Satz, Paul . Cross-modal 
asymmetries in perception related to asymmetry in 
cerebral function. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 
12(2), 239-247.—Obtained cross-modal correlations be- 
tween left-right asymmetry on the dichotic listening 
(DL) test and a visual half-field (VHF) test for 3 groups 
of 30 undergraduates: right-handed Ss with no family 
history of left-handedness, right-handed Ss with a 
positive family history of left-handedness, and left- 
handed Ss. Both groups of right-handed Ss demonstrated 
significant cross-modal correlations between DL (audito- 
ry) asymmetry and VHF (visual) asymmetry. The left- 
handed Ss displayed no correlation between DL and 
VHF asymmetries. This suggests a dissociation between 
auditory and visual laterality in left-handers. Differences 
between this finding and 2 previous studies which found 
no cross-modal asymmetry for right- or left-handers are 
discussed. The VHF test utilized in this experiment 
controlled fixation by presenting digits sequentially at 
fixation, while simultaneously presenting other digits to 
either the right or left VHF. This procedure minimized 
the effect of directional scanning on VHF asymmetry. 
The reliability of the DL and VHF asymmetries was also 
computed. The DL asymmetry proved to be highly 
reliable (r = .86), while the VHF asymmetry was 
somewhat less reliable. The asymmetry on both tests is 
attributed to asymmetry of cerebral function. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

179. Jesteadt, Walt & Bilger, Robert C. (Harvard U) 
Intensity and frequency discrimination in one- and two- 
interval paradigms. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1266-1276.—Collected 
intensity- and frequency-discrimination data for the 
same 4 undergraduate Ss, using several psychophysical 
paradigms. No differences were observed that would 
indicate that frequency discrimination involves funda- 
mentally different decision-making processes than inten- 
sity discrimination. Performance in a 2-interval forced- 
choice task exceeded. performance in a yes-no task by a 
factor grehter than that generally predicted. Consistent 
individual} differences were observed in frequenc 
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discrimination but not in intensity discrimination. (34 
ref)—Journal abstract. Seana SE 

180. Lackner, James R. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) Influence of visual rearrangement and 
visual motion on sound localization. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 291-293.—In an experiment with 
12 human Ss, abnormal changes in sound localization 
occurred during rearrangement of the visual environ- 
ment and during exposure to optokinetic stimulation. In 
both of these situations the errors of auditory localiza- 
tion resulted from nonveridical changes in the registra- 
tion of body posture. (French & German summaries) (19 
ref) 

181. Lewis, Frederick C. & Kelly, Lynn . (East 
Carolina U) Oral stereognosis and auditory discrimina- 
tion by adults: Summary. Perceptua! & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1218.—Studied whether 
normally articulating adults, who perform inadequately 
on a standardized auditory discrimination test of sounds 
removed by place of articulation, also experience 
difficulty on a standardized measure of oral stereognos- 
tics. Data show a significant but relatively low correla- 
tion of .39 between errors on the auditory discrimination 
task and the oral stereognostic measure. 

182. Liebman, Jerome . (State U. New York, Albany) 
Lateralization of BC sound as studied with EEA 
techniques: Preliminary note. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1972(Apr) Vol 12(2), 121-123.—Investigated 
lateralization of bone-conducted sound using electroen- 
cephalic averaging audiometry (EEA). A 1-sec tone pulse 
at 1 kHz was transmitted at 30 db sensation level through 
a bone conduction transducer centered on the forehead 
in 6 normal Ss. 4 Ss reported no lateralization, 148 
reported lateralization to the left and 1 S to the right. 
Amplitudes of evoked potentials (EP) measured at right 
and left paravertex were larger for Ss reporting lateraliza- 
tion to the contralateral ear. These data are consistent 
with earlier reports showing maximal representation of 
auditory EPs contralateral to the stimulated ear. It is 
suggested that the Weber test may be usefully applied to 
EEA evaluation.—M. B. Meikle. 

183. Mitchell, Lilian M. & Singh, Sadanand . (Ohio U) 
Perceptual structure of 16 prevocalic English conso- 
nants sententially embedded. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1355-1357. 
—Investigated the use of distinctive features in judging 
phonemic similarity in connected speech in varying noise 
and quiet conditions. 16 initial consonants were present- 
ed to 5 paid students in monosyllables embedded within 
a declarative sentence in a position of relative unstress. 
Ss judged 1680 triads in +6 db, +12 db, and no-noise 
conditions each. The features stop-fricative, sibilance, 
voicing, back-front, and velarity were retrieved in the 
quiet condition, and stop-fricative, sibilance, voicing, 
and velarity were retrieved in the +12 db and +6 db 
conditions, When masking interfered, the weighting of 
the features changed: sibilance and voicing became more 
prominent in noise while front-back place disappeared. 3 
Ss weighted dimensions stop-fricative, sibilant, back— 
front, voicing, and velarity in descending order, while 1 
of the remaining 2 subjects weighted voicing maximally 
and the other weighted velar place maximally. It is 
concluded that (a) initial consonants, in sentential 
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contexts judged for similarity, produced results similar to 
those found from initial consonants in the context of 
nonsense syllables and (b) the pattern of variance 
accounted for by similar dimensions varied with signal- 
to-noise ratio.—Journal abstract. 

184. Molino, John A. (National Bureau of Standards, 
Inst for Basic Standards, Washington, DC) Equal 
aversion levels for pure tones and 1/3-octave bands of 
noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1285-1289.—14 paid college 
students tapped rapidly on a telegraph key to reduce the 
intensity of a continuous acoustic stimulus presented 
through earphones. Failure to respond resulted in an 
intensity increase of | db every 4 sec. Ss responded 
during 10-min sessions to 8 pure tones and 8 /4 -octave 
bands of noise at octave frequencies from 63 Hz to 8 
kHz. The average sound-pressure level maintained by the 
Ss became stable after about 5 min. Different asymptotic 
levels observed from 5-10 min were taken as a measure 
of equal aversion levels for the stimuli. Equal aversion 
levels were compared with other subjective weighting 
contours and were closest to a weighted sound level of 
80-85 db. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

185. Penner, M. J.; Leshowitz, B.; Cudahy, E. & 
Richard, G. (Bell Telephone Lab, Holmdel, NJ) 
Intensity discrimination for pulsed sinusoids of various 
frequencies. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 
15(3), 568-570.—Results of a study of pulsed sinusoids 
ranging in frequency from .15 to 12 kHz, employing as Ss 
4 paid university students and 1 of the Es, show that, for 
each tone in this region, Weber's law failed. Theoretical 
implications of the results are discussed. 

186. Perrott, David R. & Baars, Bernard J. (Califor- 
nia State U, Los Angeles) Detection of interaural onset 
and offset disparities. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
"America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1290-1292.—Examined 
interaural time difference thresholds for transient differ- 
ences in signal onset and offset in 4 normal, experienced 
listeners. Lateralization of the acoustic image to either 
onset or offset transients was observed with signal pulse 
1 and 10 msec in duration but not with longer pulses. 
Interaural difference thresholds for signal onset were 
observed with smaller time disparities than those 
obtained with signal offset transients. Both onset and 
offset transient thresholds were inversely related to signal 
duration and directly related to signal correlation. 
—Journal abstract. 

187. Pohlmann, Lawrence D. & Sorkin, Robert D. 
(Purdue U) Binaural masking level differences for pulse 
train signals of differing interaural correlation. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol 
$5(6), 1293-1298.—Measured binaural masking level 
differences for 3 normal female undergraduates in a task 
in which the noise level was controlled by a computer 
program. The signal in 1 channel was a random polarity 

train composed of 60 100-usec pulses with an interpulse 
period of 2 msec. Signal correlation was varied by (a) 
randomly inverting some of the pulses, (b) randomly 
deleting some of the pulses, (c) deleting or inverting some 
of the pulses contingent on their polarity, or (d) delaying 
the pulses by an integral number of pulse periods. Data 
were compared to predictions generated from E. Os- 
man's (see PA, Vol 48:4118) correlation model. Perform- 
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ance was accurately predicted by the model for condi- 
tions (a), (b), and (d). Differences between the model and | 
the data for condition (c) are explained in terms ОЁ 
changes in the monaural detectability of the contralater- — 
al signal. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

188. Russell, G. & Noble, W. G. (Macquarie U, 
North Ryde, NSW, Australia) Effect of signal frequency — 
on auditory autokinesis. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jul) Vol 103(1), 173-174.—Reports а 
study in which the magnitude of auditory autokinetic. 
movement varied systematically with change in signal 
frequency from .5 to 10 kHz. Other response measures 
showed no such systematic trend. Data explain the 
phenomenon more in terms of interaural differences in 
adaptation than in terms of minimum audible angle. — 

189. Ryder, Paul; Pike, Ray & Dalgleish, Len . (U 
Queensland, St Lucia, Australia) What is the signal in 
signal detection? Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), - 
Vol 15(3), 479-482.—Examined the nature of the | 
stimulus represented along the decision axis in the 
yes-no auditory detection task. 2 contrasting interpreta- 
tions, absolute and difference representation of the 
stimulus, were tested in 2 experiments with 3 and 5 paid 
Os, respectively, by raising the carrier tone embedded - 
within the background noise to the level of the signal on 
occasional "catch" trials. Results indicate that difference 
detection may be the preferred mode of operation when 
a carrier tone is present and the task is a difficult one. 
Implications for the theory of signal detectability model — 
are discussed in terms of the relative efficiency of the 2% 
detection mechanisms.—Journal abstract. É 

190. Stark, Earl W. & Don E. (U Illinois, - 
Hearing Clinic) The Modified Rhyme Test as a test of. 
speech discrimination. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 154-156.—Investigated use of the 
Modified Rhyme Test (MRT) for assessing speech. 
discrimination. Commercially-available tapes of 3 MRTs 
of E. J. Kreul et al (see PA, Vol 45:3365) and a W-22 
record (List 4) from the Central Institution for the Deaf 
(CID) were compared in 10 normal-hearing young adults” 
at 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50 db sensation level (SL) for - 
speech reception threshold. MRT Tests B, F, and D w 
used representing 1 male talker, with noise addi 
designed to yield discrimination scores (DS) of 96, 83, 
and 75% respectively. DS differences between test-retest” 
means for all 4 tests were negligible (commonly less than 
2%), and Pearson test-retest "s were all high (90 о 
better for MRT lists). Maximum DS was achieved for a 
tests at about 40 db SL. It is concluded that the MRT 
tests are equivalent to the CID W-22 tests and 
format advantages for many clinic populations.—Jouri 
summary. 

191. Tolkmitt, Frank J. (U. Melbourne, Park i 
Victoria, Australia) Latency of sound localization а5 
function of azimuth and frequency. Journal of Expert 
mental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 310-3 
—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate by means Of 
backward auditory masking the individual localization 
times of 8 loudspeakers arranged equidistantly o 
horizontal azimuth around S. In Exp I 10 20-25 yr@ 
with balanced hearing had to localize a 20-msec tone? 
1,000 Hz, followed by a 500-msec mask of white noise. 
1 of 10 delay intervals. Localization accuracy improN 
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with increasing delay. The notion of differential process- 
ing time was supported by the finding that rate of 
improvement depended on speaker position. To meet the 
argument that these results could have been caused by 
the tonal quality of individual speakers, the study was 
repeated with 18 undergraduates who were rotated by 
90°. Frequency of tone was varied so that binaural time 
differences as well as intensity differences were mediat- 
ing the localization decision. Despite rotation of S, the 
same effects as in Exp I were obtained. In addition, 
localization patterns differed with mediating binaural 
cues.—Journal abstract. 

192. Tracy, Russel L. & Tracy, Linda N. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Reports of mental activity from sleep 
stages 2 and 4. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 647-648.—Sought data regarding possible 
differences in preawakening mentation in sleep Stages 
2-4 by comparing reports at the extremes of this range. 
Ss were 11 males and 10 females, each of whom spent 3 
nonconsecutive nights in the laboratory. Stage 2 vs 4 
differences in recall, length, and dreamlike quality were 
not significant; only 1 content comparison was signifi- 
cant. Preliminary data suggest that time in Stage 4 may 
be negatively associated with intensity of mentation. 
Findings question the view that intensity of nocturnal 
mentation is a simple, monotonic increasing function of 
EEG-defined arousal as reflected in conventional stages 
of sleep.—Journal abstract. 

193. Warren, Richard M. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Auditory pattern recognition by untrained listeners. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
495-500.—Earlier work with unpracticed Ss has indicat- 
ed that identification (naming) of the temporal order of 
components within repeated sequences consisting of 3 or 
4 unrelated sounds cannot be accomplished when the 
item durations are 200 msec or less. In the present 
experiment, 12 groups of 30 unpracticed undergraduates 
each were required to tell whether alternated sequences, 
consisting of reiterated presentations of the same 3 or 4 
successive items, were in identical or permuted order. 
Accuracy of same-different judgments was significantly 
better than chance when all items lasted 200 msec. 
Changing the duration of each item in | of the 2 
sequences above or below 200 msec made the task more 
difficult. Results suggest that (a) identification of order 
and recognition of auditory temporal patterns may 
represent fundamentally different processes and (b) 
recognition may involve matching of “temporal temp- 
lates,” —Journal abstract. 

194. Wood, Charles C. (Walter Reed Army Inst of 
Research, Washington, DC) Parallel processing of 
auditory and phonetic information in speech discrimina- 
tion. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
501-508.—Conducted an experiment with 5 adults and 
the E as Ss to distinguish between 2 models of auditory 
and phonetic processing: (a) a strict serial model in 
which auditory information would be processed at one 
level, followed by the processing of phonetic information 
at a subsequent level; and (b) a parallel model in which 
auditory and phonetic processing could proceed simulta- 
neously. Ss identified either an auditory (fundamental 
frequency) or a phonetic dimension (place of articulation 
of the consonant) of synthetic consonant-vowel syllables. 
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When the 2 dimensions varied in a correlated manner, 
reaction times were significantly shorter than when either 
dimension varied alone. This "redundancy gain" could 
not be attributed to speed-accuracy trades, selective 
serial processing, or differential transfer between condi- 
tions. Results allow rejection of a completely serial 
model, suggesting instead that at least some portion of 
auditory and phonetic processing can occur in parallel. 
(50 ref)—Journal abstract. 

195. Yost, William A. (U Florida, Communication 
Sciences Lab) Discriminations of interaural phase 
differences. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jun) Vol 55(6), 1299-1303.—Asked 3 Os to 
discriminate between 2 pulsed sinusoids, one presented 
with an interaural phase delay 0 and the other presented 
with a longer delay 0 + A0 Frequency of the sinusoids 
ranged from 250 to 4000 Hz. The difference threshold for 
ЛӨ increased as 0 increased from zero degrees to / of the 
period of the sinusoid, then decreased as 0 was further 
increased to a full period of the sinusoid. As 0 was 
increased to / of the period of the sinusoid, the lateral 
image appeared to shift away from midline toward the 
ear leading in time; but as # was increased beyond / of a 
period of the sinusoid, the lateral image appeared to shift 
toward the midline from the ear lagging in time. Results 
imply that (a) for frequencies less than 2000 Hz, lateral 
discriminations based on interaural phase differences 
were more acute toward midline than at either side and 
(b) for frequencies greater than 2000 Hz, changes in 
interaural phase were unable to shift the lateral image. 
—Journal abstract. 

196. Yost, William A.; Turner, Robert & Bergert, 
Byron . (U Florida) Comparison among four psychophy- 
sical procedures used in lateralization. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 483-487.—Obtained 
psychometric functions from 2 normally hearing female 
university students in 4 lateralization procedures in 
which Os made discriminations of interaural temporal 
differences of a 250-Hz tone. The 4 tasks were a single- 
interval yes-no task, a single-interval left-right task, a 2- 
alternative forced-choice task, and a 2-interval same-dif- 
ferent task. The theory of signal detection provides 
predictions relating the performances obtained in these 4 
procedures. These predictions could not be verified in 
this experiment when it was assumed that the Os were 
listening to changes in lateral position produced by the 
interaural temporal difference. The data are consistent, 
however, with the assumption that Os used lateral 
motion as a cue for detection in 2-interval tasks and 
lateral position as a cue in single-interval tasks.—Journal 
abstract. 

197. Young, I. M. (Thomas Jefferson U, Medical 
Coll) Descending Bekesy threshold for frequency 
modulated tones. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 173-178.—Investigated the role of 
various modulation rates and frequency deviations in 
threshold determinations, using frequency-modulated 
(FM) tones. 5 trained Ss listened to а 1,000-Hz 
fundamental tone modulated so as to produce frequency 
deviations of --/-10-250 Hz. Modulation rate was 
varied from 1 to 25/sec. Responses were recorded using 
Békésy audiometric methods. Parametric evaluation of 
the 2 modulation variables of interest indicated that, for 
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a given modulation rate, threshold improved with 
increasing frequency deviation. For a given frequency 
deviation, as modulation rate increased the threshold 
became worse. The modulation index (ratio of frequency 
deviation to modulation rate) was calculated and proved 
to be directly, but not linearly, proportional to acuity. 
—M. B. Meikle. 
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198. Alexander, Kenneth R. (Illinois Coll of 
Optometry, Chicago) Sensitization by annular sur- 
rounds: Sensitization and the contrast-flash effect. 
Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 14, 623-631.—Notes 
that, in spatial sensitization, the onset of a sensitizing 
annulus lowers the threshold for a test probe presented 
concentric with a continuously illuminated disk which 
fills the center of the annulus. In the contrast-flash effect, 
the onset of an annulus elevates the threshold for a test 
stimulus which fills the center of the annulus. In a series 
of 6 experiments with 2 experienced Ss, stimulus 
parameters which differ between the 2 paradigms were 
systematically altered in order to converge on a stimulus 
configuration in which the annulus would either elevate 
or lower the threshold for a test stimulus with a change in 
only 1 or 2 of the stimulus values. Results show that the 
variables critical in determining the effect of an annulus 
on the threshold were the presence or absence of a steady 
disk at the center of the annulus, and for 1 S the size of 
the test stimulus. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

199. Allan, Lorraine G. & Kristofferson, A. B. 
(McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Judgments 
about the duration of brief stimuli. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 434-440.— Presents 
visual duration discrimination data for 5 Os for stimulus 
durations between 70 and 1,020 msec. A model for 
duration discrimination proposed by L. G. Allan et al 
(see PA, Vol 47:55) is elaborated, and the data are 
discussed in terms of the model. Data are in agreement 
with the basic assumptions of the model. Differences 
between the present data and duration discrimination 
data presented by others are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

200. Allen, Jerry C. (U Georgia) Relationships 
between visual perception and oral language production 
of young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1319-1327.—Examined the role of visual 
perception in the oral language production of young 
children to identify and specify the extent of relation- 
ships between certain visual perceptual processes and 
selected oral language skills. 48 4-8 yr olds were given 
the Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception. Raw scores on each of the 5 subtests served 
as measures of the visual perception processes» Measures 
of selected skills of oral language (syntactical, morpho- 
logical, and associative skills) were dependent variables. 
Step-wise regression techniques showed that the visual 
perceptual processes contributed significantly to explain- 
ing the variance of some skills in all aspects of language 
sampled. Spatial relationships contributed consistently to 
the morphological and associative skills while constanc 


of shape contributed to the syntactical skills. (17 
—Journal abstract. “ii : «у 
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201. Ambler, Bruce A. (U Texas, Arlington) Hue 
discrimination in peripheral vision under conditions of 
dark and light adaptation. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 586-590.—Results of an experi- 
ment with 3 paid undergraduates show that light 
adaptation lowered peripheral chromatic thresholds, 
interpreted as due to the lowering of rod sensitivity. It 
was also found that light in the photochromatic interval 
appeared blue, indicating that rods may add a blue 
component to peripheral color vision. (17 ref) 

202. Antes, James В. (U North Dakota) The time 
course of picture viewing. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 62-70.—Recorded the 
eye movements of 20 undergraduates as they viewed 
each of 10 pictures for 20 sec. The informativeness of 
regions within the pictures was determined independent- 
ly by subjective ratings from 20 different Ss. Mean 
informativeness of location’ fixated decreased over time 
and reached an asymptbte after about 10 sec of viewing 
time. Mean duration of fixation showed a steady 
increase and mean extent of saccadic eye movements 
showed a steady decrease as viewing time progressed. A 
pattern of visual exploration was found in which Ss 
initially made many long sagcades to fixate informative 
elements for short fixations; this behavior gradually 
evolved to fixating informative features less frequently 
and with longer examination of less informative details. 
—Journal abstract. 

203. Blake, & Fox, Robert . (Baylor Coll of 
Medicine, Houstofi; TX) Binocular rivalry suppression: 
Insensitive to spatjal frequency and orientation change. 
Vision Research,1974(Aug), Vol14(8),687-692.— Measured 
the selectivity of rivalry suppression—defined as sensitiv- 
ity to new information presented during suppression—by 
determining the detectability of changes in the sup- 
pressed-rivalry stimulus présented to3 experienced and 2 
inexperienced Ss. The stimulus was a vertical grating 
whose spatial frequency or orientation could be changed 
without altering contrast or mean luminance. Large 
changes in frequency and orientation were not detecta- 
ble. Increments in contrast were detectable, but not 
decrements. It is concluded that suppression is funda- 
mentally nonselective, remaining insensitive to all classes 
of stimulus change except those constituting an energy 
increment. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
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German, & Russian summaries) (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

205. Brigner, Willard L. & Gallagher, M. Brooks . 
(Appalachian State U) Subjective contour: Apparent 
depth or simultaneous brightness contrast? Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1047-1053. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 45 undergrad- 
uates to test the notion that simultaneous brightness 
contrast is the basis for subjective contour and that the 
size of inducing area affects the perceptibility of 
subjective contour, Data from Ss’ rankings of stimuli 
with the most vivid and readily seen sectors show that 
the most perceptible sector was the one with the largest 
inducing area and that the most perceptible subjective 
contour (sector) occurred when the angle between the 
radii of a circular figure was 45°; the least perceptible 
sector occurred at 135°, and there was intermediate 
perceptibility at 90°. Data from Exp III show that a 
stimulus configuration lacking differences in brightness 
was less successful in evoking the perception of subjec- 
tive contour than a stimulus containing differences in 
brightness. Depth cues failed to sustain the perception of 
subjective contour with a reduction in simultaneous 
brightness contrast. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

206. Ciardullo, Robert C. & Gallon, Robert L. (Vassar 
Coll) Magnitude estimations of brightness for lights of 
different wavelengths. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 21-27.—Employed a magnitude 
estimation procedure to obtain brightness estimations for 
16 college students with normal color vision, using lights 
of different wavelengths. Color filters were combined to 
produce wavelength bands of 460-470, 520-540, 
590-610, and 680-700 nm. Light intensity was varied 
over a wide range by neutral density filters. The results 
were 4 power functions whose exponents decreased 
monotonically from .37 for the short wavelength band to 
.28 for the long wavelength band. These exponents were 
compared to the exponent of .33 typically obtained for 
white light. Treating the exponents as linearly related to 
wavelength yielded an equation predicting the exponent 
for any wavelength within the range tested —Journal 
abstract. 

207. Collins, James F.; Newman, Patrick A. & Hutson, 
Stanley P. (U Missouri, Kansas City) Personality 
correlates of visual perceptual responses. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1183-1187. 
— Measured 28 undergraduates' responses to word 
Tecognition tasks as a function of certain personality 
characteristics assessed by Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale and the Paranoia, Social Introversion, and 
Lie scales of the MMPI. 14 Ss saw a list of 20 neutral 
words and 14 saw a list with 4 taboo words interspersed. 
Recognition accuracy was independent of personality 
characteristics; however, the recognition confidence 
Tatings of Ss differed significantly as a function of each 
of the „personality variables. It is concluded that 
Personality should be considered in assessing responses 
in certain types of perceptual experimentation. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

Neq, Weert, Ch. М. & Levelt, W. J. (U Nijmegen, 
tive ug) Binocular brightness combinations: Addi- 
Su ES Nonadditive aspects. Perception & Psychophy- 

> 1974(Sun), Vol 15(3), 551-562:—Used a conjoint 
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measurement procedure with 2 trained male Ss to 
measure binocular brightness as a function of left and 
right luminance inputs. For nonzero stimulation, the 
data confirm earlier findings: the system can be 
described as additive with a scale exponent of 1. If zero 
stimulation was included, however, no additive solution 
was found (due to Fechner’s paradox). A model is 
proposed which takes account of Fechner’s paradox, and 
incorporates “realistic” exponents without requiring a 
multistage processing mechanism where different levels 
are characterized by different sensory scales. The model 
makes the weighting coefficients for the 2 eyes depend- 
ent in a continuous way on the strength of stimulation in 
the 2 eyes, especially on the amount of contrast of the 
monocular stimuli. For zero background stimulation, 
contrast can be expressed in terms of luminance of the 
stimulus. In this way, the model is reduced to a simple 
testable form. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 


209. Dember, William N.; Stefl, Mary & Kao, Kathy : 


C. (U Cincinnati) Backward masking of gratings 
varying in spatial frequency. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 439-441.—In a previous 
study using disk-shaped targets with varying numbers of 
internal pie-shaped segments, some targets were unmask- 
able and the detectability of others was enhanced by the 
masking stimulus. The present study with college 
students, using disks with gratings varying in spatial 
frequency, replicated previous findings except that there 
was little backward enhancement. (18 ref) 

210. Engel, F. L. (Inst for Perception Research, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands) Visual conspicuity and selec- 
tive background interference in eccentric vision. Vision 
Research, 1974(Jul Vol 14(7), 459-471.—Describes 
experiments on the influence of test-object background 
factors on the size of the retinal field in which the 
relevant object can be discovered from its background 
during a brief presentation. There was size- and 
luminance-selective interference by background stimuli 
on the perceptibility of the test stimulus in eccentric 
vision. The size of the conspicuity area was a summation 
of the separate influences of diameter and luminance 
contrast relative to the background. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (46 ref) 

211. Erwin, Donald E. & Hershenson, Maurice. 
(Brandeis U.) Functional characteristics of visual 
persistence predicted by a two-factor theory of back- 
ward masking. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 249—254.— Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 13 psychology graduate students. In 
Exp I backward masking was obtained for 50-msec 
targets of 7 consonants using a visual noise mask. 
Masking was equally effective in monoptic, dichoptic, 
and binocular viewing of target and mask separated by 
interstimulus intervals of 0, 50, or 100 msec but not at 
150 msec. In Exp II postoffset persistence was measured 
for a blank field, a dark field, and a field containing 7 
letters using a subtractive reaction time (RT) procedure. 
When only RT was required, persistences were the same 
for the 3 fields; when report of the contents of the visual 
representation was 
response, the 
letters was about 


istence of the field containing the 
35 msec longer. Results are discussed 


required in addition to the motor | 
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within the framework of a 2-factor theory of backward 
masking.—Journal abstract. 

212. Findlay, J. М. (U Durham, England) Direction 
perception and human fixation eye movements. Vision 
Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 14 (8), 703-711.—Investigated 
involuntary movements of the eye during fixation which 
give rise to a problem concerning location in visual 
space. A psychophysical task was used in Exp I in which 
3 normally seeing Ss judged the relative positions of 2 
stimuli briefly flashed on a screen and separated by a 
temporal interval. S's ability to compare 2 directions in 
space decreased with time in a manner which suggests 
that the judgment was achieved on the basis of retinal 
position only and that correspondence with external 
direction changed as the eye drifted. Microsaccadic eye 
movements made by 4 Ss in Exp II were recorded while 
the same task was carried out. When S made a 
microsaccade, errors in location showed that a shift in 
perceived direction occurred toward the direction of the 
microsaccade. A model to explain the results based on a 
form of corollary discharge is postulated. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

213. Franken, R. E. & Rowland, С. L. (U Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Visual memory: Accuracy of decisions 
of familiar-novel for tachistoscopically stimu- 
li. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1039—1043.—Showed 150 novel and familiar color slides 
successively for 5 sec each to 92 undergraduates. A 
recognition test was then given consisting of 15 new and 

15 previously-shown slides. 8 conditions of exposure 
were used in recognition: 20, 200, 350, 500, 750, 1,000, 
2,500, and 5,000 msec; each S had only a single duration 
of exposure for each test stimuli. Results show that as the 
duration of exposure increased, the accuracy of recogni- 
tion rapidly increased, becoming asymptotic before 500 
msec. Decisions of novelty were more accurate than 
decisions of familiarity at all durations of exposure. 
Lower overall accuracies for familiar decisions resulted 
from the high error rates for certain familiar stimuli.—4. 
Gorsey. 

214. Glezer, V. D.; Leushina, L. I.; Nevskaya, A. A. & 
Prazdnikova, N. V. (USSR Academy of Sciences, I. P. 
Pavlov Inst of Physiology, Leningrad) Studies on visual 
pattern recognition in man and animals. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 555-583.— Discusses 3 types 
of recognition performance, using data from experiments 
with both animal and human Ss. The Ist and 3rd 
recognition types are characterized by independence of 
the amount of information received about the time of its 
processing; the 2nd type involves the linear relationship 
between these quantities. It has been demonstrated in 
regions of the animal cortex that mechanisms responsible 
for different types of recognition have different sites in 
the cortex. Visual images in man are invariant under size 
transformation and rotation around the vertical axis. 
Invariant recognition of visual images їп тап is 
determined by the existence of separate channels to 
process the information concerning the shape of an 
object and its spatial characteristics. Progressive develop- 
ment of the capability of invariant recognition of visual 
images in the course of evolution has been demonstrated. 
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(French, German, & Russian summaries) (77 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

215. Hagen, Margaret A. 
perception: Toward a theoretical model. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1974(Aug), Vol 81(8), 471—497.—Describes J. J. 
Gibson’s new theory of picture perception and a 
program of research within his framework. An analysis 
of pictorial information is proposed in which a systemat- 
ic investigation of the structural components of pictures 
and their varying effects on perception is seen as 
preliminary to the xig of hypothetical pick-up 
mechanisms. The basic components of pictures are 
described, and literature is reviewed in the problem areas 
of distorted and impoverished information, observation 
from the wrong station point, coexisting ilatness and 
depth information, and the ambiguity of the source of a 
single projection. The feasibility of the Gibsonian 
enterprise is demonstrated, and further avenues for 
research into a structural analysis of pictorial informa- 
tion are noted. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

216. Harris, Lauren J.; Ellen, Ellen A. & Marshall, 
Suzanne P. (Michigan State U) What is the “front” of a 
simple form? Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 571-580.— Tested a total of 670 
undergraduate Ss in 3 studies in an attempt to define a 
set of cues that minimally specify perceived “frontness” 
and “backness” of objects. In Exp I Ss were instructed to 
identify the “front” and “back” of printed squares to 
which по, 1, or 2 circles were attached. In Exp Il 
different Ss made the same kind of judgment to a wider 
range of geometric forms. In Exp III different Ss judged 
the direction of “imagined” movement of forms from 
Exp I. Results indicate that the “front” and “back” are 
asymmetric opposite sides, with “front” the side most 
different from the rest and the side toward which the 
form is imagined to be moving.—Journal abstract. 

217. Harvey, Lewis O. & Michon, John A. (U. 
Colorado) Detectability of relative motion as a function 
of exposure duration, angular separation, and back 
ground. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) _ 
Vol. 103(2), 317-325.—Used a signal detection design 10 _ 
measure detection thresholds for the motion of 1 spot of 
light relative to a stationary spot. Ss were 30 college 
students. Angular separations from 7.5 sec to 2°, 
exposure durations from .5 to 4 sec, and inward an 
outward motion were used with and without a texture! 
background. An increase in angular separation lowere 
thresholds measured in minutes of arc/sec. Increases 10 
exposure duration lowered motion thresholds, but raised _ 
the total angular distance moved during exposure 
Textured background had no effect. Results are related 
to previous findings and to following another automobile 
at night. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. Ж 

218. Hirsch, Joy; Schneider, Bruce & Vitiello, Michael 
(Columbia U) The effects of adaptation to square 
wave gratings as a function of grating orientation. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol i 
475-478.—Used an adaptation technique to measure 
selectivity or tuning for grating orientation in the vist F 
system for different orientations of the inspectio! 
stimulus. Duration thresholds for grating patterns 0 
constant luminance were determined for 13 test gratings 
oriented from +/-5 to 90° away from each of 


(Boston U) Picture 
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adaptation gratings: 0, 22, 45, 67, and 90°. Threshold 
data for the Os (2 of the authors) obtained for test 
gratings without prior adaptation indicated higher 
sensitivity for gratings oriented along the horizontal and 
vertical axes than along the oblique axis. After adapta- 
tion, thresholds increased for gratings having similar 
orientations as the test gratings. However, the functions 
relating sensitivity reduction to degree of angular 
disparity between test and adaptation grating did not 
vary across the 5 inspection orientations.—Journal 
abstract. 

219. Holmgren, John E. (U Maryland) The effect of 
a visual indicator on rate of visual search: Evidence for 
processing control. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 544-550.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 18 paid university students in which 
search rates were estimated from response latencies in a 
visual search task of the type used by R. C. Atkinson et 
al (see PA, Vol 44:4392) in which an S searches a small 
set of letters to determine the presence or absence of a 
predesignated target. Half of the visual displays con- 
tained a marker above one of the letters. The marked 
letter was the only one that had to be checked to 
determine whether or not the display contained the 
target. The presence of a marker in a display significant- 
ly increased the estimated rate of search, but the data 
indicate that Ss did not restrict processing to the marked 
item. Results demonstrate that Ss are able to exercise 
some degree of control over the search process in this 
type of task.—Journal abstract. : 

220. Holt-Hansen, Kristian . (Copenhagen U, Psycho- 
logical Lab, Denmark) Experienced rings around the 
intersection point in the Hering illusion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 639-646.—Exposed 
19 Ss, most of them university students, to the Hering 
illusion. Besides oscillation of the parallel lines, Ss 
experienced different kinds of rings around the intersec- 
tion point of the rays. These rings were most frequently a 
number of circles and less frequently ellipses. The colors 
of the rings contrasted with the colors of the Hering 
illusion. The fact that straight lines may condition the 
experience of rings (circles or ellipses) is juxtaposed with 
the results of another experiment, which demonstrated 
that a circle as stimulus conditioned the experience of 
straight lines as radii in the circle—Journal abstract. 

221. Isseroff, Ami; Carmon, Amiram & Nachshon, 
Israel . (Hadassah-Hebrew U, Medical School, Aranne's 
Lab of Human Psychophysiology, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Dissociation of hemifield reaction time differences from 
verbal stimulus directionality. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 145-149.—Examined 2 
hypotheses explaining visual hemifield reaction time 
(RT) differences in 2 experiments with a total of 16 right- 
handed college students. The RTs to normally oriented 
and to mirror-image English words were compared in the 
right and left fields in order to decide whether cerebral 
dominance or scanning tendencies account for field 
superiority. Both types of words yielded faster verbal and 
manual RTs in the right visual field. This finding, as well 
as a supplementary finding of more accurate recognition 
for mirror-image words in the right visual field, support 


the cerebral dominance hypothesis. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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222. Johnson, Richard M. & Uhlarik, John J. 
(Kansas State U) Fragmentation and identifiability of 
repeatedly presented brief visual stimuli. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 533-538.—Gave 60 
undergraduates repeated brief presentations of geometric 
forms and required them to draw what they thought they 
saw. Stimulus patterns were presented tachistoscopically 
for as many repetitions as necessary for correct identifi- 
cation. The nature and sequential properties of pattern 
fragments reported prior to correct identification were 
examined. The Ist fragments to be reported were 
generally straight line elements of the stimulus patterns. 
With repeated presentations, more features were report- 
ed until the complete figure was correctly identified. The 
pattern of construction appeared similar to patterns of 
fragmentation found in research on stabilized retinal 
images, prolonged afterimages, and conditions of steady 
fixation. Implications for theories of pattern information 
processing are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

223. Kelly, D. H. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo 
Park, Calif.) Spatio-temporal frequency characteristics 
of color-vision mechanisms. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1974(Jul), Vol. 64(7), 983-990,—In- 
ferred spatio-temporal sine-wave response functions for 
the red-, green-, and blue-sensitive receptor mechanisms 
of the visual process, by selective chromatic-adaptation 
experiments with 3 Os and by Weber-law calculations. 
The complete spatio-temporal threshold surface for each 
cone mechanism was abbreviated to 4 critical profiles: 2 
contrast-sensitivity curves measured at the temporal 
frequencies of minimum and maximum sensitivity and 2 
flicker-sensitivity curves measured at the spatial frequen- 
cies of minimum and maximum sensitivity. Throughout 
most of the spatio-temporal frequency domain, the green 
sensitivity was greatest, the red less, and the blue least of 
all. The curve shapes can be qualitatively explained in 
terms of antagonistic interactions in the early visual 
pathways. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. { 

224. Kjellberg, Anders . (U Uppsala, Psychological 
Inst, Sweden) Effects of sleep deprivation on voluntarily 
controlled reversal rate of ambiguous figures. Scandina- 
vian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 149-153. 
— Studied the effects of sleep deprivation (SD) on the 
reversal rate of the Necker cube and Rubin’s vase-faces 
figure with instructions to 16 paid undergraduate Ss both 
to maximize and to minimize the rate. 3 viewing 
conditions were used: free eye movements, eyes on a 
fixation point, and reversals of an afterimage of the 
figure. SD increased the rate under minimizing instruc- 
tions and decreased the rate under maximizing instruc- 
tions. Results are interpreted in terms of an accelerated 
satiation process and an impairment of attentional 
control. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

225. Koenderink, J. J. & Van Doorn, A. J. (State U 
Groningen, Biological Ctr, Netherlands) Detectability of 
two-dimensional band limited noise. Vision Research, 
1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 515-518.—Compares measurements 
of limited 2-dimensional gaussian noise with measure- 
ments of the thresholds for detection of spatial sine 
waves. At low spatial frequencies the sensitivity of the 
visual system for sine waves increases with frequency, 
while that for the noise bands decreases with spatial 
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frequency. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (21 
ref) 

226. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U) Adaptation to 
displaced vision: Role of proprioception. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1251-1256. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 24 undergrad- 
uates to determine (a) whether Ss could adapt to visual 
rearrangement if they were permitted tactile and proprio- 
ceptive feedback, but not visual feedback, from their 
pointing movements toward visual targets; and (b) 
whether veridical proprioceptive feedback about the 
visual target location has to be available if adaptation is 
to occur when S cannot see his hand during the exposure 
to the visual rearrangement. It is concluded that 
adaptation to visual rearrangement requires neither the 
sight of the moving hand during exposure or visual error 
information about the discrepancy between the seen 
locations of the hand and another object in the visual 
field to which S has attempted to point, and that visual- 
proprioceptive discordance is a necessary as well as a 
sufficient condition for adaptation to occur. (17 ref}—L. 
Gorsey. 

227. Lajoy, Ronald J. & Seethoff, Patrick M. (U 
Connecticut) Effects of familiarity, verbal response, and 
practice on a visual search task. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1311-1314.—Studied 
the effects of familiarity, type of verbal response by the E 
(positive or negative), and practice on a visual search 
task by randomly assigning 42 undergraduates to 
bivariant conditions in a discrete search task of 20 trials. 
Search time for familiar English letters was significantly 
faster than for unfamiliar Greek letters; there was a 
significant decrease in search time over trials; and type 
of verbal response, as well as interactions, produced no 
significant effects.—Journal abstract. 

228. Levy-Schoen, Ariane. (U Paris V—René Des- 
cartes, Lab of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
France) [The field of visual fixation: Experimental data.] 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 43-65. 
— Conducted a series of experiments to determine which 
of several equivalent objects appearing at different 
places in the visual field would attract the eye first. The 
"attraction value" of a visual target depended on its 
location relative to the previous fixation point. The 
attraction lessened as the target was more off center, and 
was lowest in the bottom part of the field. There was a 
strong tendency to fixate the closest objects first. It was 
easier to induce the eyes to respond first to targets 
appearing in a certain direction in the field than to those 
appearing at a certain distance from the center. These 
rules were apparently related to the field of activity 
Tather than to the field of stimulation: the left-right 
balance of the effect remained when the stimulated 
hemi-retinas were dissociated and the strength of nearby 
stimuli was only partly related to the higher intensity of 
the retinal excitation. These data are consistent with the 
idea of a basic regulation of ocular exploration such that 
foveal vision complements the gathering of information 
already located and partially organized by peripheral 
vision.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

229. Locher, Paul J. (Montclair State Coll) Eye- 
movement parameters and total figure complexity of 
Simple geometric shapes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 485-486.—Describes an experi- 
ment with 12 undergraduates which provides support for 
the value of the measure, total figure complexity, of the 
model of perception of simple geometric figures devel- 
oped by P. C. Vitz and T. C. Todd in predicting eye- 
movement parameters of Ss performing a learning task, 

230. Loiseau, Lucien. perimental study of H. 
Jasper’s method for determining visual dominance.) 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 35-42.—In 
Jasper's experiment, the S looks at the farther or nearer 
of 2 lights which go on and off alternately. The fixation 
point was adjusted to appear exactly in the center 
between the double nh of the other light. The speed 
of alternation was modified until a phi phenomenon 
appeared. Ss were classified according to the type of 
dominance indicated by their response. Exp I indicated 
the presence of experimental artifacts (incorrect adjust- 
ments) and in Exp II no consistency was demonstrated 
when the S Dd. from one adjustment to another. It is 
concluded that Jasper's method cannot be used to 
determine dominance.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

231. Magnussen, Svein & Torjussen, Tore . (U Oslo, 
Inst of Psychology, Norway) Sustained visual afterimag- 
es. Vision Research, 974(Aug), Vol 14 (8), 743-744.—Inves- 
tigated the mechanism of prolonged afterimages induced 
by brief, high-intensity flashes presented to 2 Ss against 
intermittent background illumination. Results show that 
duration and visibility of the afterimages increased 
steadily as үш frequency was reduced from 8 to 
-5 Hz. It is suggested that neural adaptation of border 
and contrast subserving mechanisms, as well as regenera- 
tion of bleached pigments, are involved in the final decay 
of the afterimage. 

232. Marks, Lawrence E. & Bornstein, Marc H. (Yale 
U) Spectral sensitivity of the modulation-sensitive 
mechanism of vision. Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 
14(8),665-669.—Employed a procedure of critical flicker 
threshold to measure the spectral sensitivities of 2 Ss (the 
authors). The shape of the spectral sensitivity curve 
depended systematically on the frequency and percent- 
age of temporal modulation. The variations in spectral 
sensitivity were consistent with 2 different sets of 
deLange characteristics. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) 

233. McCarthy, S. Viterbo . (Regis Coll) Visual serial 
search for letters, Roman and Arabic numbers. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2» 
1077-1078.—Data from visual search performances for 
letters and Roman and Arabic numbers of 30 female 
undergraduates and 21 secondary school teachers show 
that across 30-sec trials with a 30-sec rest interval 
between target displays, visual serial search for Arabic 
numbers was significantly superior to search for letters 
and search for letters was significantly superior to search 
for Roman numerals. иши, 

234. McGlynn, F. Dudley; Hofius, David & Watuli 
Сагу. Gom Hosp, Tuscaloosa, AL) Further evaluation 
of image latency and reported clarity as functions 
image-complexity. ual & Motor Skills, 1974(ApP 
Vol 38(2), 559-565.—Conducted 2 experiments, €8€ 
with 20 undergraduates, in which Ss imagined single 
common animals, animal pairs, and animal triads ОП 
separate trials. As the number of to-be-imagined ап! 
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was increased, Ss took longer to form the image and 
rated the image as less clear. Results support the view 
that imaginal behavior is a proper domain of psychologi- 
cal study.—Journal abstract. 

235. Metzger, Kurt R.; Warm, Joel S. & Senter, 
Roderick J. (U Cincinnati) Effects of background event 
rate and critical signal amplitude on vigilance perform- 
ance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 
2), 1175-1181.—80 undergraduates monitored a display 
consisting of the repetitive presentation of pairs of 
movements of a bar of light. A neutral background 
event, for which no overt response was required, was a 
double deflection of 24 mm. The critical signal for 
detection was a longer deflection in the 2nd movement 
within an event. Detection probability was greater for 
incremental excursions of 33% relative to 8.3% of the 
base movement. This effect was doubled when the event 
rate in which the signals were embedded was 21 as 
compared to 6 events/min. Results are considered in 
terms of the elicited observing rate hypothesis proposed 
by H. J. Jerison (1970).—Journal abstract. 

236. Metzig, Erica & Rosenberg, Steven . (Bernard W. 
Schlesinger Foundation, New York, NY) Right and left 
orientation in pictures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Арг), Vol 38(2), 471-478.—In Exp I, 13 male and 
13 female undergraduates rendered aesthetic preferences 
for left vs right views of each of 12 pictures which offered 
a prediction of preference for 6 views toward the left, 6 
toward the right. The criterion of view preference was 
within-picture unification. 2 predictions were confirmed, 
while no differences in the nonpredicted direction 
reached significance. Exp Ш used the same stimulus 
materials with 8 male and 9 female Ss, each of whom 
received minimal training in left-right discrimination. 3 
predictions were confirmed, with no differences at all in 
the nonpredicted direction. Training in Exp II, though 
not completely ineffective, was not perceived to have a 
significant effect. The correlation between the perform- 
ances of the naive and trained groups on the 12 pictures 
was significant. Results justify further exploration. 
—Journal abstract. 

237. Moorhouse, C. E. (Ed.). (U Melbourne, Vic, 
Australia) Visual education. Carlton, Australia: Pitman 
Australia, 1974. 187 p.—Presents a collection of 12 
descriptive and discussion papers on the theory and 
function of visual language and perceptual processes. 
Topics include the human information processing of 
visual images, visual language in the fine arts, technology 
and science, engineering, and everyday life, and educa- 
tion and visual experience. (9 p ref) 

238. Norren, Dirk V. & Padmos, Pieter . (Inst for 
Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Dark adap- 
tation of separate cone systems studied with psycho- 
physics and electroretinography. Vision Research, 
1974(Aug), Vol 14 (8), 677-686.— Measured dark-adapta- 
tion curves using psychophysical and electroretinograph- 
ic (ERG) methods with 3 human Ss and the ERG 
method with 2 rhesus monkeys. The time constant for 
the blue-cone system dark-adaptation curve was meas- 
ured on a strong yellow background to suppress the red- 
and green-sensitive systems. Dark adaptation developed 
more slowly in the fovea than in the periphery. The time 
constant of the foveal red-green system dark adaptation 
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was 90 sec and that of the blue system was 140 sec. A 
good correspondence was noted between the human 
psychophysical and ERG data, and between human and 
monkey ERG data. It is hypothesized that the simultane- 
ous regeneration of the red and green cones explains the 
slow blue-cone dark adaptation. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
239. Ornitz, E. M.; Brown, M. B.; Mason, Anne & 
М. H. (U California, Medical School, Los 
Angeles) The effect of visual input on post-rotatory 
nystagmus in normal children. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1974(Jun), Vol 77(6), 418-425.— Measured the duration, 
total number of beats, and frequency of postrotatory 
nystagmus in 25 normal 3-7 yr olds under different 
conditions of visual input. After rotation in darkness, the 
effects of fixation without light, fixation in light, and 
light without fixation on the nystagmus evoked by an 
abrupt braking deceleration were studied. The postrota- 
tory nystagmus duration and the total number of beats 
were significantly reduced both by fixation without light. 
and by light without fixation. Findings are discussed in 
relation to mechanisms by which vestibular nystagmus 
may be suppressed. (German summary)—Journal 
abstract. ] 

240. Posey, Thomas B. & Runyon, John C. (Murray 
State U) Intercorrelations of numerosity recognition, 
10, and anxiety in college students. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1054.—Administered a 
visual numerosity recognition task, the Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale Question- 
naire, and the Quick Word Test to 100 undergraduates. 
Data show (a) no significant correlations between IQ 
and 2 out of the 3 numerosity scores, (b) a significant 
negative correlation between IQ and anxiety, and (с) 
small significant negative correlations between IQ and 
the 3 numerosity scores. 

241. Pressey, А. W. & Wilson, А.Е. (U Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) The Poggendorff illusion in imagina- 
tion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 
3(6), 447-449.— Tested undergraduates on the Poggen- 
dorf illusion with the angle of the oblique line varying 
from 20 to 30°. Ss were asked to project either an 
objective oblique line or an imagined oblique. Imagining 
the oblique line did not produce a smaller illusion, 
contradicting theories that distortions are retinal in 
origin and supporting judgmental theories. 

242. Remole, Arnulf . (U Waterloo, Optometry 
School, Ontario, Canada) Luminance thresholds for 
perceived movement in a flickering field. Journal of the 
Optical Society- of America, 1974(Aug), Vol 64(8), 
1133-1135.—In a test with 7 humans with normal vision, 
a uniform flickering field was perceived as containing 
spatial and temporal articulations quite unlike the 
stimulus. Among these was an apparent oscillatory 
rotation of perceived patterns. The stimulus luminance 
required for the perception of such movement was 
determined for various stimulus frequencies. This thresh- 
old lay consistently higher than the luminance threshold 
for 1 broad category of perceived patterns—those 
exhibiting geometrical features. It is concluded that the 
oscillatory movement depends on such patterns exposed 
at a certain luminance increment above their threshold. 
—Journal abstract. 
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243. Richards, Whitman & Johannes . 
(Massachusetts Inst of Technology) Effect of directional- 
flow patterns upon motion thresholds. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Aug), Vol 64(8), 
1148-1149.—Results of a demonstration of directional 
motion selectivity in 7 human Ss indicate a selective 
inhibitory interaction between background and target 
motion only if the 2 were moving in the same direction 
and were seen in the same depth plane. 

244. Rogers, Robert A. & Sanders, Raymond E. (U 
Minnesota, Minneapolis) Effects of order presentation 
and length of viewing time on size estimation. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 511-517.—De- 
scribes an experiment, based on the interpretation by R. 
W. Gardner et al, of the leveling-sharpening dimension, 
which manipulated the order of presentation and length 
of viewing time on a size-estimation task presented to 48 
undergraduate Ss. Contrary to expectation, neither 
variable significantly affected performance, and 4 
different subject-estimation patterns were isolated rather 
than the 2 patterns (leveling and sharpening) expected. 
Both magnitude and directional properties of the 4 
estimation patterns are explained by a modified version 
of A. Parducci’s range-frequency model.—Journal 
abstract. 

245. Schindler, Robert M.; Well, Arnold D. & 
Pollatsek, Alexander . (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Effects of segmentation and expectancy on matching 
time for words and nonwords. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 107-111.—Previous 
studies indicate that Ss can perceive words more rapidly 
than nonwords. It may be, however, that this word 
superiority effect (WSE) is considerably reduced when Ss 
are not expecting wordlike stimuli, as reported by D. 
Aderman and E. E. Smith (1971). The present study used 
segmentation (the insertion of spaces after the 2nd and 
4th letters of 6-letter strings) to assess the effect of a 
configurational change on matching times for words and 
nonwords under different expectancy conditions. Ss were 
94 undergraduates. When Ss expected both words and 
nonwords, segmentation lengthened the matching laten- 
cies equally for words and nonwords. However, when 
instructions led Ss to expect only nonwords, the 
Segmentation manipulation resulted in a reduced WSE. 
Data suggest that although segmentation lengthens 
matching time, it affects the WSE through its influence 
on expectancies rather than by more direct perceptual 
influence. Results are discussed in terms of K. T. Spoehr 
and E. E. Smith’s 1973 model of word perception. 


—Journal abstract. 
246. Seaman, Anna C. (Texas A&M U) Responses 
of lower- 


and middle-class 5-yr.-old children to achro- 
matic and chromatic color and form stimuli. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1257-1258. 
— Reports that form and color sorting by 80 5-yr-olds 
was unaffected by sex or race, but middle-class children 
showed a significant preference for form and lower-class 
children for color, regardless of whether stimuli were 
chromatic or achromatic, 

247. Sherman, Julia A. (Women's Research Inst of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Psychiatric Inst, Madison) Field 
articulation, sex, spatial visualization, dependency, 
Practice, laterality of the brain and birth order. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1223-1235.—Among 25 female and 25 male undergradu- 
ates, 3 measures of field articulation (rod-and-frame 
test—RFT, Group Embedded Figures Test, and the 
Draw-A-Person Test) were correlated with a measure of 
spatial visualization NP Relations subtest of the 
Differential Aptitude Test), but not consistently with 
each other or with a measure of dependency (the 
Succorance scale of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule). Practice significantly affected RFT perform- 
ance for both sexes, but no sex differences were found on 
the other field articulation and dependency measures. 
Males had significantly higher mean spatial visualization 
scores and were more confident than females on RFT. 
performance although they were no more accurate. 
Among Ss who were the oldest of their siblings, females 
were less field articulated, and males were more. Males 
had more RFT errors when the frame top was tilted to 
the left of S, but females had more errors when it was 
tilted to the right, a finding which is consistent with the 
hypothesis that, for females, control of spatial function is 
located in the left hemisphere of the brain more ^ 
frequently than it is in males. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

248. Somers, William W. & Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State 
U., Coll. of Optometry) Relation of macular pigment 
and photoreceptor distribution to the perception of a 
brightness difference. American Journal of Optometry & 
Physiological Optics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 51(4), 241-251. 
— Studied the effects of using the criterion of minimum 
border and brightness equality in making matches 
between white and monochromatic half-disks. 4 males 
with normal acuity and color vision served as Ss. As long 
as the S fixated a point at the center of the bipartite 
pattern and the effects of blur and overlap or separation 
were reduced to a minimum, the 2 criteria yielded 
essentially the same results. Differences in matching 
could be found when bipartite fields of different size 
were used. These appear to be attributable to macular 


pigment and the distribution of photoreceptors.—Journal 
abstract. 


: possil i 
nisms. Vision Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 535-543- 
—Conducted 3 experiments in which 5 experienced O5 
judged the sizes of foveal stimuli, 10-50 min of af 
diameter, presented at luminances bracketing the detec- 
tion threshold. Each stimulus was perceived as having à 
definite size which covaried with physical size. If the 
diameters of 2 stimuli differed by more than a factor of 
2, the Os discriminated the 2 stimuli from each other 
better than they discriminated either from random 
fluctuations in the background. 3 possible models © 
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such size perception were evaluated using uniformly 
illuminated disks, clusters of small dots, and annuli as 
stimuli. Results support the multiple, size-tuned channel 
model. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

251. Thorn, Frank & Boynton, Robert M. (Pacific U, 
Coll of Optometry) Human binocular summation at 
absolute threshold. Vision Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 
445-458.—Demonstrates that the neural inputs of 2 
stimuli presented simultaneously to corresponding reti- 
nal areas summate physiologically to lower the binocular 
absolute threshold. A model allowing one to calculate 
the minimum amount of physiological summation or 
inhibition that occurs under different conditions is 
presented. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (67 
ref) 

252. Tomie, Arthur & Thomas, David R. (U 
Colorado) Adaptation level as a factor in human 
wavelength generalization. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 29-36.—According to 
an adaptation level interpretation, central tendency 
effects in stimulus generalization should occur within but 
not across conceptual categories. This interpretation was 
examined in 2 experiments with a total of 120 female 
undergraduates. In Exp I, 2 groups of Ss viewed a 505- 
nm (green) light and were tested for generalization with 
only shorter (bluer) or only longer (greener) wavelengths. 
Only the latter groups showed a central tendency shift. 
Additional groups indicated that a test series that is 
nominall symmetrical at about 505 nm may be 
functionally asymmetrical, yielding a central tendency 
shift toward longer (greener) values. In Exp II, 2 groups 
of Ss viewed a 495-nm light and were tested with values 
of 465-505 nm in 5-nm steps. For 1 group, for which E 
labeled the training stimulus blue, a central tendency 
shift toward shorter wavelengths was observed. The 2nd 
group, given a green label, showed no such shift. 
—Journal abstract. 

253. Tyler, C. William . (U. Bristol, England) Induced 
stereomovement. Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 14 (8), 
609--613.—Investigated temporal limitations of 3-dimen- 
sional shape constancy in 2 Ss by measurement of the 
perception of movement in an oscillating random-dot 
stereogram. The departure from shape constancy prod- 
uced by this stimulus induced apparent movement in the 
stereoscopic figure. This induced stereomovement was 
best perceived at low oscillation frequencies. Perception 
of induced stereomovement differed from perception of 
monocular movement or previously observed types of 
stereomovement. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

254. Umiltà, C., et al . (U Bologna, Inst of Psychology, 
Italy) Hemispheric differences in the discrimination of 
line orientation. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 12), 
165-174.—Reports results of 3 experiments with a total 
of 42 normal right-handed male college students. Ss who 
were trained to discriminate between rectangles oriented 
with their major axis along the vertical, the horizontal, 
and the 2 intermediate directions, and presented to the 
right or left side of a fixation point, exhibited faster 
discriminative reactions (pressing of a key) to stimuli 
appearing in the right visual field. In contrast, 2 other 
Broups of Ss performing a similar reaction-time task with 
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stimuli oriented along other directions (30 and 45° from 
the vertical to the right and the left; 15, 30, 45, and 60° 
from the vertical) were faster in discriminating stimuli 
presented in the left visual field. These differences in 
performance for the 2 halves of the visual field are 
attributed to hemispheric differences in the discrimina- 
tion of line orientation. The opposite hemispheric 
superiorities found with the different discriminations are 
attributed to the use of verbal mediators in the 
discrimination preferred by the left hemisphere, and by 
the use of a nonverbal strategy in the discriminations 
preferred by the right hemisphere. (French & German 
summaries) (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

255. von Hofsten, Claes . (U Uppsala, Sweden) 
Proximal velocity change as a determinant of space 
perception. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 
15(3), 488-494.—Investigated how and to what degree 
proximal velocity change determines perceived translato- 
ry motion in depth. 2 experiments with a total of 33 Ss 
used a stimulus consisting of a single dot, moving in a 
straight horizontal path in a frontoparallel plane. Its 
motion corresponded to distal depth motion with 
constant speed. Ss reported verbally what they perceived. 
Results show that proximal velocity changes of this kind 
were utilized by the visual system for the perception of 
the translatory motion in depth. The limits were 
determined by the absolute rate of change in proximal 
velocity. Further, it was found that the perceived motion 
track was usually bent, although all stimuli simulated 
depth motions along straight paths.—Journal abstract. 

256. Vurpillot, Eliane & Taranne, Pierre . (U Paris 
V—René Descartes, Lab of Experimental & Compara- 
tive Psychology, France) [Judging the identity or 
nonidentity of drawings, and oculomotor exploration in 
children 5-7 yrs old.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, 
Vol 74(1), 79-100.—Recorded in scanpaths children’s 
oculomotor activity in judging the similarity of 2 
drawings of houses. When the houses were identical, 
groups of Ss did not differ and % of the eye movements 
were horizontal. When houses differed, the proportion of 
horizontal movements was significantly lower in the 2nd 
group. Visual scanning and rules of judgment seem to be 
related; however, no strategy of paired comparisons (eye 
movements relating corresponding windows on both 
houses) appeared in either group. The interaction of 
several factors is discussed: dominance of the horizontal 
axis, direction of comparison, arrangement of windows 
along orthogonal axes, distribution of identical contents 
between homologous and nonhomologous windows, and 
rules of judgment.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

257. Wallace, Benjamin & Anstadt, Scott P. (Western 
Illinois U) Target location aftereffects for various age 
groups. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 103(1), 175-177.—Reports a study in which no 
significant difference was found in visual adaptation of 
prismatic viewing as a function of Ss' age (6-, 11-, and 18 
yrs). However, magnitude of adaptation for peripherally 
located targets during prism exposure was significantly 
greater compared to more centrally located targets. 


258. Whittle, Paul & Swanston, M. T. (Psychological 
Lab, Cambridge, England) Luminance discrimination of 
separated flashes: The effect of background luminance 
curves. Vision Research, 


and the shapes of T.V.l. 
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1974(Aug), Vol 14(8), 713-723.—Measured luminance 
difference thresholds between 2 simultaneous spatially 
separated monocular 40-msec flashes presented to 2 Ss 
both in the dark and on a bright background. Weber's 
Law held approximately from detection threshold to the 
highest luminances used. The difference threshold was 
almost unaffected (in fact, slightly lowered) by the 
background, showing that Weber's Law applied to the 
incremental luminance, not to the total luminance of 
flash plus background. It is argued that the shapes of 
threshold vs intensity curves for detection of a stimulus 
transient and for discrimination between 2 transients are 
systematically different. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

259. Willemsen, Eleanor W. (U Santa Clara) 
Judgment of the vertical as a function of stimulus 
characteristics, age, and sex. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1344.— Presented 5 stimulus 
displays, which varied in the degree to which straight-line 
characteristics were present and inconsistent with the 
correct representation of the vertical, to 24 Ist and 24 3rd 
graders. Most Ss were able to represent the vertical 
accurately; there were no significant effects due to sex, 
age, or stimulus characteristics. 

260. Woo, G. C. (U Waterloo, School of Optometry, 
Ontario, Canada) Temporal tolerance of the foveal size 
of Panum's area. Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol14(8), 
633-636.—Determined that the critical delay time 
between 2 stimuli of 10-msec exposure time without 
affecting the size of Panum's area was between 30 and 40 
msec for 1 S. It is suggested that the reduction in size 
beyond the critical delay time may be due to the 
detection of a misalignment of the test targets based on 
temporal factors, and that it may indicate a temporal, as 
well as spatial, tolerance. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) 

261. Young, Rockefeller S.; Cole, Robert E. & 
Diamond, A. Leonard . (U. Hawaii) Effects of steady 
inducer and test duration on threshold. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Aug), Vol 64(8), 
1145-1147.—Determined the threshold energy of 3 
experienced adults for a test flash in the presence of an 
adjacent steady inducer. The effects of different test 
durations on the inducer's ability to raise threshold was 
investigated. Changes of test duration from 12.5 to 1,000 
msec accounted for a 60% increase of inducer effective- 
ness at the closest test-inducer separation ( 8.6’ ). 
Increases of separation to 190’ produced decrements of 
this test-duration effect. Results are discussed in terms of 

test duration as a variable of perceived contrast and 
possible underlying mechanisms. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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262. Appelle, Stuart & Oswald, Lawrence E. (State 
University Coll New York, Brockport) Simple reaction 
time as a function of alertness and prior mental activity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1263-1268.—Measured simple reaction time to light 
onset before and after 20-min periods of differing mental 
activity. The Ss, who were 30 undergraduates (15 of 
whom were experienced in transcendental meditation), 
either "rested" during this period, sorted 9-digit printed 
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figures into numerical order, or practiced a previo 
learned meditation technique. Mean reaction times were 
significantly different following the rest condition and” 
sorting task, but meditators showed no change 
reaction time after meditation. However, their score 
were significantly faster than those of the other groups,” 
and within-S variance decreased significantly af 

meditation. Results are discussed in terms of th 
relationship between reaction time and alertness. (17 
—Journal abstract. 7 

263. Ariel, Gideon . (U Massachusetts, School of ^ 
Physical Education, Amherst) Method for biomechanical - 
analysis of human performance. Research Quarterly, 
1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 72-79.—Describes a quantitative - 
method of analyzing human motion through the use of © 
slow-motion cinematography, special tracing equipment - 
to convert the data, and a high-speed computer. - 
Programing results in a segmental breakdown of infor- 
mation about the whole motion including total body - 
center of gravity, segment velocities and accelerations, - 
horizontal, vertical, and resultant forces, moments of 
force, and the timing between body segments. 

264. Babkoff, Harvey; Bergman, Yehuda & Brandeis, _ 
Rachel . (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Response 
probability and response latency to threshold electrocu- | 
taneous stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 15(3), 417-424.—Conducted 2 experiments to” 
compare 2 measures of somatosensory sensitivity, re- 
sponse probability and reaction time (RT) to electrocuta- 1 
neous constant current pulses of 350-microsec duration, 
The psychometric functions were steeper than those - 
obtained for other sensory modalities. Similarly, the” 
RT-intensity functions were also steeper than those. 
obtained in other modalities (i.e., larger decreases in RT 
as a function of small increases in stimulus intensity). б 
Ss exposed to a broad stimulus range, including high 
intensities, yielded psychometric and RT functions: 
displaced into a higher intensity region than when they 
were exposed to a narrow low-intensity range of stimuli. 
Data are discussed in terms of a decision-theory mo 
of RT. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

265. Berent, Stanley . (U Virginia, Medical (е 
Perceptual Studies Lab) Field-dependence and perform 
ance on a writing task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 651-658.—Obtained timed wri 
samples from 50 female psychiatric inpatients. Paties 
were assigned, on the basis of their scores on the r 
and-frame test, to extreme field-dependent and fiel 
independent groups. Field-dependent Ss took signifi 
ly longer than field-independent Ss to We 
writing task, the field-dependent writing was judged b 
independent writers to be less legible, less well orien 
on the page, less neat, and generally poorer in ОУ 
quality than the field-independent writing. Findings 
discussed in terms of possible dominant (left) cer 
hemisphere involvement in field-dependence—Jou 
abstract. 

266. Foster, Larry E. & Ellis, Michael J. (Howard 
Strategies of children during performance of a 5 
paced activity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
38(3, Pt 2), 1211-1217.—Studied whether children, 
performing self-paced work, would stop to rest 
than slow the work rate, as has been demonstra! 


Cer 


adults. 6 9-10 yr old boys were tested individually for 4 
testing periods during a self-paced bicycle ergometer 
ride. 8 characteristics of self-paced activity were comput- 
ed and analyzed for each testing period to determine the 
stability of their strategies for accomplishing a fixed 
quality of work. Results show that the total ride time and 
rate were held relatively constant with an increase or 
decrease in the number of stops and/or the total 
stopping time.—Journal abstract. 

267. Gutin, Bernard; Fogle, R. Keith; Meyer, James & 
Jaeger, Margaret . (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) Steadi- 
ness as a function of prior exercise. Journal of Motor 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 6(2), 69-76.—Studied the effect 
of exercise on arm and hand steadiness in 2 experiments 

' with male college students. Steadiness was markedly 
affected by preliminary exercise which raised the 
activation level, with unsteadiness being greatest at the 
highest levels of activation. 

268. Hines, Dwight; Martindale, Colin & Schulze, 
Sharon . (U Maine) Lateral body sensitivity and lateral 
eye-movements. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1293-1294.—Data from 22 male 
undergraduates show that lateral eye movements elicited 
by reflective questions were correlated with a paper-and- 
pencil measure of lateral body sensitivity and that 
induced heightened awareness of one side of the body 
was associated with more eye movements toward that 
side. 

269. Howard, Ian P. & Anstis, Tania . (York U, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Muscular and joint-receptor 
components in postural persistence. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jul) Vol 103(1) 167—170. 
— Notes that if a blindfolded person maintains а limb in 
an asymmetrical posture for some time, he typically 
misplaces it in the direction of previous asymmetry when 
he attempts to restore it to a symmetrical position. This 
effect has been called “postural persistence,” and may be 
due to adaptation in joint receptors or to muscular 
factors such as those involved in postcontraction. 
Previous attempts to resolve this issue are considered to 
be inadequate. In the present study with 12 undergradu- 
ates, the aftereffects of holding the head to 1 side were 
compared with the aftereffects of holding it straight 
while straining against a torque. Aftereffects in the felt 
position of the head were evident in only the former 
condition and were.reduced when the head was in the 
opposite direction to that in which it was adapted. It is 
concluded that postural persistence is a function of 
adaptation in joint receptors, at least for moderate loads. 
—Journal abstract. 

270. Kantowitz, Barry H. & Knight, James L. (Purdue 
U.) Testing tapping time-sharing. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 331-336.—Com- 
bined a Fitts’s law tapping-task with a serial digit- 
naming task having 4 levels of stimulus-response 
complexity in a study with 14 undergraduates. Baseline 
data were also established for tapping and naming tasks 
performed singly. In simultaneous-task performance, an 
Increase from 3.9 to 10 bits/sec required by the tapping 
task was accompanied by a decrease in performance on 
the naming task. When single- and simultaneous-task 
performance were both analyzed, an interaction between 
tapping and naming was obtained, supporting a limited- 
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capacity channel. However, when only simultaneous- 
task performance was evaluated, effects of tapping and 
naming were additive, supporting a stage el of 
information processing. Results stress the processin) 
demands of a response execution and control stage. (1 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

271. Monty, Richard A. An interdisciplinary 
directory of scientists engaged in the study of eye 


movements. US Army Human Engineering Laboratory _ 


Report, 1974(May), 13 p.—Includes names, addresses, 
phone numbers, educational background, and interests 
of approximately 100 scientists involved or interested in 
the study of eye movements and related processes, 
Entries were made on a voluntary basis, and a form is 
enclosed for those who wish to be included in subsequent 
editions. 

272. Newell, К. M. & Wade, M. С. (U Illinois, 
Children's Research Ctr, Motor Performance & Play 
Research Lab) Stabilometer trial length as a function of 
performance. Research Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 
16-20.—Reduced the response strategies available for 
stabilometer performance by modifying the trial length 
to a direct function of S's (each of 24 undergraduates) 
time in balance. Trials consisted of the amount of time 
that S could maintain the board in a state of balance; 60 
trials were performed by each S. Results show that all Ss 
improved their performance up to about the 45th trial 
and there were no significant sex differences in perform- 
ance. It is concluded that the stabilometer, with trial 
length as a function of performance, has useful applica- 
tions to the study of gross motor learning.—4L. Gorsey. 

273. Paulus, Paul B. & Cornelius, William L. (U 
Texas, Arlington) An analysis of gymnastic performance 
under conditions of practice and observation. 
Research Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 56-63.—After 
initially practicing a gymnastic routine in the presence of 
17 coactors and casual spectators, 45 students in a 
gymnastic class were asked to perform the routine either 
alone or in the presence of 17 spectators from another 
class. One group of Ss who performed in front of 
spectators was given a poor warning of the impending 
spectator observation, while another group was given no 
warning. Although Ss in all 3 conditions tended to 
perform more poorly during the 2nd session, in the 2 
spectator conditions the more highly skilled Ss showed 

ter decrements in performance than the relatively 
less skilled Ss. This effect was greater in the warning 
condition than in the no-warning condition. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
274. Rummel, Rose M. (Madison Coll) Electromyo- 
ic analysis of patterns used to reproduce muscu- 
кылка Research Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 
64-71.—Determined whether individuals who are more 
accurate in muscular force reproduction have certain 
electromyographic pattern characteristics which would 
distinguish them from individuals who are less accurate 
reproducers. Ss were 90 17-34 yr old males. Pattern 
characteristics measured included rate of muscle action 
potential production, variability in rate of muscle action 
potential production, and amount of intertrial muscle 
action potential activity. Results show that (a) more 
accurate individuals produce a significantly lower rate of 


muscle action potential production; (b) more accurate | 
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individuals are significantly more variable in rate of 
muscle action potential production; (c) the degree of 
relaxation between trials is not related to success in 
reproducing the standard task; and (d) as accuracy 
increases, muscle action potential characteristics of rate 
and variability in rate of production follow different 
trends.—Journal abstract. 

275. Walters, Clarence P. & Walk, Richard D. 
(George Mason U) Visual placing by human infants. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
18(1), 34-40.—Prior research has not agreed that 
extension of the arms by the human infant on approach 
to a surface is a visual response. In this research, 15 8-11 
mo old infants extended their arms on approach to a 
patterned surface covered with glass. The arms did not 
extend to a patterned surface 14 in below the glass. Thus, 
the response was a visual, not a vestibular, propriocep- 
tive one. Ambiguity of the visual stimulus that elicits the 
response is shown by the finding that the infants also 
extended their arms almost as much to a gray surface 
just beneath the glass as they did to the patterned one. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

276. Weiten, Wayne & Etaugh, Claire . (Lincoln Land 
Community Coll) Lateral eye-movement as a function 
of cognitive mode, question sequence, and sex of 
subject. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
439-444.—Verbal and numerical questions elicited sig- 
nificantly more lateral eye-movements to the right than 
did spatial and musical questions for 48 college students. 
These results are consistent with the hypothesis that 
lateral eye-movement is related to the functional organi- 
zation of the cerebral hemispheres. Contrary to expecta- 

tions, asking the questions in homogeneous sets as 
opposed to a mixed list did not produce more eye- 
movements in the predicted direction for each cognitive 
mode. Males tended to make more right-movements 
than females on all 4 types of questions. (I5 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

277. Zenhausern, Robert; Pompo, Claude & Ciaiola, 
Michael . (St John's U, Jamaica, NY) Simple and 
complex reaction time as a function of subliminal and 
supraliminal accessory stimulation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 417-418.— Tested simple 
and complex reaction time to visual stimuli of 24 Ss 
under 7 levels of accessory stimulation (white noise). 
Only the highest level of stimulation (70 db above 
threshold) lowered reaction time, The other levels had no 
effect.—Journal abstract. 
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278. Anderson, Eugene D. (East Tennessee State U) 
The differential use of suggestions with children: A 
comparative analysis. Journal of the American Institute of 
Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol 14(4), 169-171, 182.—Investi- 
gated the differential affects of positive suggestions (e.g., 
"do stay in the yard") and counternegative suggestions 
which stimulate the receiver to react in an inappropriate 
manner (e.g, "don't leave the yard") with 27 2nd 
graders as Ss. All Ss closed their eyes and heard 4 
nonaction-oriented suggestions (e.g., “think of an ele- 
phant”) and 6 action-oriented suggestions (e.g., “spill the 
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milk”). Each suggestion was prefaced by the 
“don’t” for experimental Ss and by the word “do 
controls. Ss then drew the visual image evoked 
nonaction-oriented suggestions and pointed to pict 
representing the behavior in the action-oriented si 
tions. Results reveal that in 5 of the 10 suggestio 
reflected the key concept or behavior regardless 
whether the suggestion was preceded by “do” or “йо! 
partially supporting the hypothesis that the countern 
tive suggestion of "don't" may have the same effect 
"do" to a child. Implications for hypnotic research: 
child therapy are briefly discussed.—A. Olson. 

279. Fitch, Stanley K. (El Camino Coll) Insights 
human behavior. (2nd ed). Boston, MA: Holbrook, 
xvi, 528 p.—Stresses the importance of the unconsci 
in human behavior and the correlation between 
behavior of lower animals and that of man. Discussion 
on perception, alternate marriage styles, the family of ti 
future, and deviant behavior have been added to 
material in the Ist edition. 


Learning & Verbal Behavior, |974(Jun), 
237-254.—In Exp I 50 undergraduates were required 
generate nouns and adjectives which formed 
completions of sentences of the form (Quantifier) 
are .... The quantifiers used were All, Many, So 
Few, and No. 3 further experiments with an additional 
Ss examined the effect of production frequency of 
predicate on verification reaction time (RT) for quan 
fied statements. True sentences lower-class catego 
(Exp II) or property (Exp III and IV) predicates we 
verified more quickly than those with low-frequenc 
predicates when the quantifier was All, Many, Some, 
Few; this difference reversed for /Vo-statements. Fa 
RT Corps fastest in all cases when the false sentence 
semantically anomalous; but in Exp IV, when degree | 
relatedness of subject and predicate words was và 
within false but meaningful sentences, statements 
high-related predicates were rejected more quickly. 
general, the effect of semantic relatedness reversed 
negative (Few and No) as opposed to positive quantifie 
An ordered attribute-search model is proposed | 
account for Ss' performance during both predi 
production and sentence verification. (22 ref)—Jouri 
abstract. 

: 281. Hintzman, Douglas L. (U Oregon) Theore 
implications of the spacing effect. In R. L. Solso | 
Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola $, 
Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
$14.95.—Discusses various theories of the spacing 
(i.e. the spacing of learning trials or repetitions fa 
tates performance), including consolidation, reh 
voluntary attention, habituation, and encoding va 
ty hypotheses. The habituation hypothesis ap 
most promising and is in need of further study, al 
modifications of the other theories also should 
investigated. (50 ref) 

282. Kinsbourne, Marcel . (Duke U) Direction 
and distribution of cerebral thought processes. /Vé 
sychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 279-281.—A revi 
the literature indicates that during verbal thought Ss 10 


to the right, and during spatial thought they look up and 
to the left. This effect is weakened or abolished if Ss are 
asked to hold central fixation, if they are confronted by 
an E or by the sound of his voice, or if they are set to 
respond other than straight ahead. If precautions are 
taken in these respects, the phenomenon is a useful index 
of cerebral lateralization of cognitive function. (French 
& German summaries) (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

283. Leuner, Hanscarl . (U Gottingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W Germany) [Creativity and “modification of 
the consciousness."] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1973, Vol 16(3-4), 141-158.—Proposes that methods 
which modify the state of consciousness (e.g., hypnagog- 
ic, meditative, or psychotoxic methods) in order to 
encourage creativity have shown promise. In certain 
phases of the creative process, stimulation through 
artificial alteration of consciousness is possible. Broad 
systematic research is considered essential to confirm 
and clarify the data. It is suggested that the creative 
process in the plastic arts occupies a special place. The 
phenomena of regression, which make it possible to draw 
upon the vast reservoir of the unconscious, precede very 
closely the work of artistic-stylistic and epicritic elabora- 
tion which characterizes the communication phase of the 
creative act. States of altered consciousness, therefore, 
can do no more than facilitate the gathering of new 
material.—Journal abstract. 

284. Masters, Robert . (Foundation for Mind Re- 
search, Pomona, NY) Consciousness and extra-ordinary 
phenomena. Journal of Altered States of Consciousness, 
1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 153-167.—Describes 2 cases in 
which extra-ordinary phenomena appear to have been 
elicited within the context of altered states of conscious- 
ness (trance) in a laboratory setting. In the Ist case, the S 
was given prolonged and elaborate training as a trance S, 
including experiencing of trances of several days’ 
duration. The S then was able to repeatedly demonstrate 
telepathic functioning, as have a few other Ss who were 
participants in a similar training program. In the 2nd 
case the S, over a period of more than 6 mo, experienced 
herself as receiving training in *magic" from an Egyptian 
deity, the goddess Sekhmet. Her experiences related in 
terms of the possible activation of an archetype, and it is 
suggested that those experiences are analogous to ones 
described by such historical visionary mystics as Swe- 
denborg and Ibn *Arabi.—Journal abstract. 

285. Metzler, Jacqueline & Shepard, Roger N. 
(Harvard U) Transformational studies of the internal 
representation of three-dimensional objects. In R. L. 
Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola 
Symposium. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
386 p. $14.95.—Presents a report of 2 experiments, a 
review of the literature, and a discussion of the 
theoretical implications of the theory of mental rotation. 
Data from graduate students who determined whether 2 
perspective drawings had the same 3-dimensional shape 
indicate that the time required to complete the mental 
rotation process (a) increases linearly with the angle of 
Totation, (b) is bimodally distributed for angles over 
180°, and (c) can be completed in advance of the 
presentation of the 2nd stimulus, assuming that S already 
knows the axis and direction of the required rotation. (65 


ref) 
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286. Nosal, Czeslaw S. (Technical U, Wroclaw, 
Poland) Dynamics of problem solving and cognitive 
abilities. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, Vol. 5(1), 
11-15.—Attempted to demonstrate the interdependence 
of problem-solving dynamics and cognitive abilities, 70 
18-28 yr old Ss were administered tasks assessing the 
cognitive dimensions of flexibility of perceptual set, 
speed of coding, and formation of classes, and measuring — 
perceptual, symbolic, and semantic problem-solving 
abilities. Results show that (a) the perceptual problem- 
solving rate depended on efficiency in information 
manipulation (ie., speed of coding) and information 
reduction, suggesting that the reduction of information 
caused the manipulation efficiency to decrease, and that 
there was a critical rate at which reduction was feasible; 
(b) only efficiency in information reduction (i.e., forma- 
tion of classes) was significantly correlated with the rate 
of symbolic problem solving; and (c) semantic problem 
solving required a greater flexibility of set rather than a 
speed of information manipulation.—L. Gorsey. 

287. Nystedt, Lars . (U Stockholm, Psychological Lab, 
Sweden) Consensus among judges as a function of 
amount of information. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 91-101.—Attempted 
to determine whether the amount and kind of informa- 
tion available affect the consensus among judges. 2 
experiments were performed, where the consensus was 
analyzed by the lens model equation, which has been 
related to the noncriterion situation by Naylor and 
Schenck (1966). The amount of information available (2, 
4, and 6 tests) affected the consensus, but the type of 
information available (access to the validities of the tests 
and their intercorrelations) did not have a significant 
effect. Results imply that consensus among pairs of 
judges decreases when the number of tests increases. 
However, in one experiment the difference between 4 
and 6 tests was not significant. The change in consensus 
as the number of tests increased was mainly a function of 
a decreased matching between a pair of judges with 
respect to the linear aspects of their judgment processes. 
Further analysis of the linear aspects of the judges’ 
judgment processes indicated that policy similarity 
contributed more to consensus than policy consistency. 
The contribution of the nonlinear aspects of the 
judgment process to consensus was negligible.—Journal 
abstract. 

288. Richard, Jean F.  (U Paris VIII, Lab of 
Psychology, France) [Mediation phenomena and media- 
tional interpretations: 1. Problems under discussion.] 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 239-268. 
—Offers 2 interpretations of the term “mediation”: (а) a 
class of phenomena characterized by experimental 
designs in which an element, stimulus, or response has an 
intermediary position and can be considered responsible 
for the transfer of a reaction from | stimulus to another; 
and (b) a certain type of interpretation of these 
phenomena. Mediation in the learning process assumes 2 
relationships: one between the stimulus and the media- 
tor, one between the mediator and the response. A 
number of problems currently under discussion are 
reviewed. These include questions as to the conditions 
favorable to the appearance of mediation phenomena, 
the factors influencing the phenomena, at what phases of 
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learning and experiment does the mediation effect 
intervene, the influence of associative relationships and 
semantic similarity on mediation, and the role of the 
mediating response in the equivalence schema. (96 ref) 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

289. Savin, Harris B. (U Pennsylvania) Meanings 
and concepts: A review of Jerold J. Katz’s semantic 
theory. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(2), 213-238.—Examines 
the relationship between the semantics of J. J. Katz and 
cognitive psychology. The area of semantic concern, 
semantic theory, selection restrictions and syncategore- 
maticity, semantic theory and language usage, meaning 
and reference, psychological verbs and the reification of 
meaning, and meaning and concepts are discussed. 
While the incompleteness of Katz’s theory is acknowl- 
edged, it is suggested that it constitutes the only 
systematic attempt to order the large variety of concepts 
confronting the cognitive psychologist. (15 ref)—S. 
Knapp. 

290. Slak, Stefan & Hirsch, Kenneth A. (U. Toledo) 
Human ability to randomize sequences as a function of 
information per item. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 29-30.—Asked 16 randomly 
selected undergraduates to produce a random sequence 
of binary and ternary numbers in a counterbalanced 
within-S design. For each S and each condition, relative 
redundancy up to the 5th order was determined. Relative 
redundancy increased as a function of order of redun- 
dancy estimate significantly faster in the ternary-digit 
condition. It is concluded that it is more difficult to 
randomize items containing greater amounts of informa- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

291. Solso, Robert L. (Ed.). (Loyola U, Chicago) 
Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposi- 
oor n MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. xi, 386 р. 

14.95. 

292. Stachowski, Ryszard . (Mickiewicz U, Inst of 
Psychology, Poznan, Poland) Effect of predecisional 
information integration strategy on cognitive conserva- 
tism. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, Vol 5(1), 17-23. 
—Tested the hypothesis that Cognitive conservatism 
results from S's consistent modification of the prior 
subjective probability of a hypothesis by the same 
increment of subjective probability, regardless of the 
value of received information (ie. the strategy of 
additive probabilities). 10 undergraduates participated in 
a probability estimation task which contained 5 levels of 
information value and 3 levels of prior probability of the 
hypothesis. Results show that 7 of the 10 Ss used the 
additive (equal increments) Strategy. A quantitative 

analysis of the responses of the other 3 Ss revealed that 
only the responses of 1 S could be psychologically 
substantiated. A comparison of the theoretical and 
subjective probabilities yielded data to confirm the 
dig а abstract. 

293. Taub, John M. & Berger, Ralph J. 
California, Ctr for Health Services Меша 
Inst, Los Angeles) Acute shifts in the sleep-wakefulness 
cycle: Effects on performance and mood. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 36(2), 164-173.—Studied the 
behavioral and psychological effects of shifting the time 
when 10 habitual 12-8 AM sleepers (male college 
students) took their usual 7-8 hrs of sleep. A 5-min E- 
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paced calculation task, a 30-min auditory vigilance task, 
and an adjective checklist (ACL) were administered 
following each of 5 electrophysiologically monitored 
nights of sleep: a 12-8 AM habitual sleep condition, and 
8 PM-4 AM, 10 PM-6 AM, 2-10 AM, and 4 AM-12 PM 
conditions of shifted sleep. After the conditions of 
shifted sleep, performance on the vigilance and calcula- 
tion tasks was significantly impaired, and there was 
significantly greater negative affect as measured by 
scores on the ACL scales of Activity, Anxiety, Fatigue, 
and Friendliness. Total hours spent asleep did not 
significantly differ between the habitual and shifted sleep 
conditions and averaged above 7 hrs. There were no 
consistent patterns of correlation between parameters of 
sleep physiology and the performance and mood 
variables. Results indicate that altering the time in the 
circadian rhythm of habitual sleep is detrimental to 
performance on perceptual and cognitive tasks and 
mood. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

294. Warren, Robert E. (Columbia U.) Norms of 
restricted color association. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 37-38.—Notes that increas- 
ing use of the Stroop Color-Word Test to assess the 
activation of words in memory requires a pool of words 
whose color associations are known. To provide such a 
pool, 100 graduate and undergraduate psychology 
students were asked to indicate which of 4 common 
colors (red, blue, yellow, or green) was most closely 
associated with each of 72 words. Normative response 
tables of the obtained associations are provided. 
—Journal abstract. 

295. White, John . (Inst of Noetic Sciences, Palo Alto, 
CA) Considerations for a science of consciousness. 
Journal of Altered States of Consciousness, 1974(Spr), Vol 
1(2), 169-173.— Discusses the importance of constructing 
a metamodel of consciousness from the various existing 
models. The problems of terminology and of defining 
major states of consciousness are considered, and a 
bibliography representing current theories is presented. 

296. Maryla . (National Ctr for Scientific 
Research, Lab of Social Psychology, U Paris УП, 
France) [Influence of the method of presenting chance 
series on the choice of strategy: |. Hypothetical 
situations.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 
125-144.— Conducted 3 experiments to examine beliefs 
concerning the best mode of response when predicting 
random events, and describes the strategy useful in 
several hypothetical situations, each a variation of the 
same basic problem: What strategy maximizes thé 
number of X elements drawn with replacement from 2 
sets А and B, knowing that A contains У of X elements 
and ⁄ of Y elements while B contains // of X апі of Y? 
The "rational" strategy, the safest, consists in drawing 
systematically from set A, since it always contains more 
X elements. The choice of this strategy depends ОП 
several factors, among others, on the extent to which the 
situation is artificial and unfamiliar. The main obstacle 
to its use seems to be the difficulty of comprehending thè 
independence of random events. Most people did not 
consider that the best strategy was to systematically 
predict the same event, knowing that / of thei 
predictions would be incorrect. Rational strategy seemed 
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justifiable in choice situations where lack of accuracy 
appeared more acceptable.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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297. Alevizos, Peter N.; Malloy, Thomas E. & Proctor, 
Stewart. (Camarillo-UCLA Neuropsychiatric Inst. Re- 
search Program, Camarillo, Calif.) Feedback variables in 
strategy acquisition: Some implications for behavior 
therapy. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 514-522. 
—Using a laboratory analog situation, an experiment 
was conducted which required 60 undergraduates to (a) 
identify positive instances of a concept, (b) respond to 
positive instances in a strategic rather than stereotyped 
manner, and (c) relate their strategic responses to a 
conceptual parameter of the identified concept. Inde- 
pendent variables were the locus (pattern) of feedback 
for correct and/or incorrect responding, and whether the 
feedback given was of neutral or aversive intensity. The 
major dependent variable was the number of trials to 
strategy acquisition. Results show aversive and neutral 
levels of feedback yield different patterns of acquisition 
rate across locus of feedback conditions. It is urged that 
behavior therapists attend to the patient’s strategic style 
of coping with conceptually interpreted events in the 
environment and that the informational properties of 
aversive events be carefully considered. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

298. Alworth, Robert M. (Los Angeles Community 
Coll District, Office of Educational Research & Analysis, 
CA) Audiovisual equivalence of stimuli in acquisition of 
associations at two reading levels. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1271-1274.—Studied 
the difficulty experienced by retarded readers in acquir- 
ing associations between auditory and visual informa- 
tion. 41 above- and 42 below-average Ist- and 2nd-grade 
readers were presented paired-associate tasks involving 
(a) simultaneous and delayed stimulus presentation, (b) 
visual-visual and visual-auditory stimuli, and (c) stimuli 
in which within-stimulus element sequence was and was 
not relevant in determining the associated response. 
Inferior paired-associate learning was noted in below- 
average readers, delayed-presentation tasks, and se- 
quence-relevant tasks. No significant interactions were 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

299. Arbuckle, Tannis Y. (Sir George Williams U, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Cue-dependent forgetting 


in paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental 


Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 124—130.—Conducted 
2 experiments with a total of 124 college students to 
compare concrete nouns and numbers as retrieval cues 
for paired associates across 3 recall tests. Ss were given 
instructions to form unbiased mnemonics, mnemonics 
biased toward the noun, mnemonics biased toward the 
number, or control instructions. Forgetting and recovery 
across tests were cue-dependent in that noun-to-number 
cue shifts yielded substantial forgetting while number-to- 
noun shifts yielded substantial recovery. Instructional 
biases modified appropriately the superiority of noun 
cues over numbers, although the effect was relatively 
weak. Factors determining the effectiveness of retrieval 
cues are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

. 300. В: D. J. (U. Hull, England) The role of 
visual and semantic codes in object naming. Cognitive 
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Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 325-356.—Conducted 3 _ 
experiments with a total of 66 undergraduates to 
investigate the effects of familiarity, practice, and 
stimulus variability on naming latencies for photographs 
of objects. Latencies for pictures of objects having the 
same name decreased most with practice when the same 
picture was always used to represent a given object 
(Condition Ps-Ns), less if different views of the same 
object were used (Condition Pv-Ns), and least if pictures | 
of different objects having the same name were used 
(Condition Pd-Ns). In all cases, however, the effect of. 
practice was significant. The savings in naming latency 
associated with practice on Conditions Ps-Ns and Ру-№ - 
showed almost no transfer to Condition Pd-Ns, even \ 
though the same responses were being given before and и 
after transfer. However, practice on Condition Ps-Ns 
transferred completely to Condition Pv-Ns. Name 
frequency affected latency in all conditions. The fre- 
quency effect decreased slightly with practice. Results 
are related to several alternative models of the coding 
processes involved in naming objects. It is concluded 
that at least 3 types of representation may be necessary: 
visual codes, nonverbal semantic codes, and name codes, 
A distinction is made between visual codes that 
characterize 2-dimensional stimuli and those that charac- 
terize 3-dimensional objects. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

301. Beck, Robert C. & Davis, John V. (Wake Forest 
U.) Effects of real vs pretend shock on semantic 
differential judgments and the GSR in some classical 
conditioning paradigms. Journal of Research in Personal- 
ity, 1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 33-44.—Reports 2 experiments 
in which a total of 200 undergraduates were shown 
different color 1-sec lights, one just before the end of a 4- 
sec unconditioned stimulus (UCS) and the other 10 sec. - 
after UCS termination and 25 sec before the next UCS. 
For some groups the UCS was strong electric shock; for 
others it was a tone which Ss were instructed to imagine 
was a strong shock. The primary data were changes in 
semantic differential ratings of the lights before and after 
12 "conditioning" trials. There were no differences 
among the groups. In a 3rd experiment with 72 male 
undergraduates, a 6-sec delay conditioned stimulus was 
used for galvanic skin response conditioning, some Ss 
receiving actual shock and others pretend shock. Only - 
the former showed conditioning. Results are discussed in 
terms of a model of experimental demand.—Journal 
abstract. GM 

302. Becker, Reinhold . (U Heidelberg, Psychiatric ~ 
Clinic, W Germany) [Magical residues in everyday life? 
A study on the theory of layers in thinking.] (Germ) 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol 16(3-4), 177-200.—In- 
vestigates the validity of genetical layer-theories. Starting 
with everyday language, different degrees of develop- 
ment can be defined which determine the descriptive 
vocabulary. The thinking-models tested are concluded to 
be largely prescientific.—Journal abstract. 

303. Bourne, L. E. (U Colorado) An inference model Р 
for conceptual rule learning. In К. L. Solso (Ed), 
Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. — 
Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. 
$14.95.—Attempts to describe the cognitive events and 
processes which occur when human Ss solve rule- 
learning problems by characterizing 5% behavior in 
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terms of a system of operations performed on informa- 
tion provided by both the problem context and by 
memory. The classification system for these operations is 
outlined in terms of perceptual, coding, and inferential 
spem Data from 3 recent experiments and suggested 
ines of empirical study of the theory are presented. (20 
ref) 

304. Brown, Barbara B. (VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) 
New mind, new body: Bio-feedback: New directions for 
the mind. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. xiii, 464 
р. $9.95.— Discusses research into the phenomenon by 
which man can learn to control his own biological and 
mental functioning. Among the studies included are 
those showing the skin's ability to reveal the mind's 
unconscious reactions to reality; the control of muscles, 
heartbeat, bloodpressure, and brainwaves; and the 
altering of states of consciousness. (30 p ref) 

305. Bugelski, B. R. (State U. New York, Buffalo) The 
image of mediator in one-trial paired-associate learn- 


ing: IIl. Sequential functions in serial lists. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol. 103(2) 
298-303.— College seniors and 8th graders attempted to 
learn in | trial a serial list of 20 words under imagery and 
standard instructions. Each word was to be learned as a 
response to the prior word and a stimulus for the 
succeeding word. Imagers were greatly superior to 
nonimagers. 8th graders learned as well as college 
seniors. In both cases, errors and reports suggest that the 
images came first and labeling second. Incidental 
learners with an imagery rating orienting task learned 
better than verbal learning control Ss. The conception of 
images as parallel rather than sequential processes is not 
supported; images appear to operate in both modes. 
—Journal abstract. 

306. Cartwright, Rosalind D. (U Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) Problem solving: Waking and dreaming. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 451-455. 
—Investigated whether problem-solving ability is either 
quantitatively or qualitatively superior following an 
interval of sleep including dreaming than it is following 
an equal interval of waking time. 24 college students 
were tested on matched problems before and after these 
2 conditions on 3 problem types: crossword puzzles, 
Remote Associates Test, and Thematic Apperception 
Test story completions. These were predicted to show the 
effects of dreaming in increasing order. Only the story 
endings changed more following sleep than following an 
awake period. The direction of the change following 
waking was toward more successful solutions, and after 
sleep toward more unsuccessful solutions from the point 
of view of meeting the heroes’ needs. Several interpreta- 
tions of these findings are considered.—Journal abstract. 

307. Chapanis, Alphonse & Overbey, Charles M. 
(Johns Hopkins U) Studies in interactive communica- 
tion: 111. Effects of similar and dissimilar communica- 
tion channels and two interchange options on team 
problem solving. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr) 
Vol 38(2), 343-374.—16 teams of 2 college students each 
solved 4 credible “real world" problems for which 
computer systems have been or could be useful. Each of 
the 4 problems was solved on 4 successive days. A team 
member sent messages either by voice or by t iter, 

. and every team was tested with all 4 combinations of the 
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2 message channels assigned to individual team mem- 
bers. Communication by voice was much more rapid and 
wordy than communication by typewriter. Giving Ss ће - 
freedom to interrupt had no effect on the time required 
to solve problems, on the number of words used in the 
solution of problems, or on the rate at which words were 
communicated. When Ss had the freedom to interrupt, 
they "packaged" their words differently: they exchanged 
more messages, messages were shorter, and messages 
were exchanged with greater frequency per unit time. 
Practice effects were almost entirely absent. A number of 
significant differences were attributable to the problems 
and the jobs assigned to the 2 communicators.—Journal 
abstract. 

308. Ciccone, Donald S. & Paul, Hadassah . (Rice U) 
An analysis of recognition performance in verbal 
discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 180-182.—Attempted to 
generalize А. M. Buchwald’s (see PA, Vol 43:11244) 
explanation of S's performance on a multiple-alternative 
task to include the 2-alternative verbal discrimination 
(VD) task. (14 reminder was found to facilitate perform- 
ance on the VD task when compared to either a response 
reminder or an informationless test trial. 

309. Clifton, Rachel К. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Heart rate conditioning in the newborn infant. Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 
9-21.—Assigned 21 infants to conditioning, random 
control, and backward conditioning groups. During 
training trials, the conditioning group received an 8-sec 
tone as a conditioned stimulus (CS), a 6-sec interstimulus 
interval, and a 10-sec presentation of glucose via nipple 
as an unconditioned stimulus (UCS) that overlapped the 
last 2 sec of tone. The random control group received 
tones at the same intertrial intervals as the conditioning 
group, but glucose varied randomly. The backward 
conditioning group received glucose during the 10 sec 
immediately preceding tone onset. The response to both 
CS and UCS during base trials was heart rate (HR) 
acceleration. The response to tone habituated in all 
Broups, but the acceleration to glucose was maintained 
throughout conditioning. Although no conditioned 
response to the tone developed over trials, a large HR 
deceleration appeared during extinction to the absence 
of the UCS in the conditioning group only. This 
deceleration was interpreted as an orienting response to 
the absence of an expected event. (39 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

310. Davidson, Robert E.; Perry, Sherry A. & Baker, 
Phoebe K. (U Wisconsin) Unfamiliar stimulus terms in 
children’s paired-associate learning. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 66(4), 580-583.—64 
3rd-grade pupils learned 10 paired associates with 
nonsense words serving as stimuli and familiar nouns 
Serving as responses (e.g., /atuk-boat). 32 Ss looked at 
concretizing pictures of the paired items and heard 
sentences or labels only. Sentences without pictured 
stimuli impaired learning, while sentences with pictures 
facilitated learning significantly. It is suggested that а 
sentence serves to assure the triggering of a compound 
image that unitizes the terms.—Journal abstract. 

ЗП. Roger L. (U Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) How do people discover concepts? In R. L. Solso 


(Ed) Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola 
Symposium. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
386 p. $14.95.— Discusses theories of attribute identifica- 
tion and reports 3 experiments which attempted to 
obtain information about the solution process by 
requiring Ss to form hypotheses, give post-task reports, 
and think aloud within a reception of information 
paradigm. Data suggest that attention should be focused 
on S's confidence in his decisions and the influence of 
positive and negative, correct and error trials on -the 
solution process. (41 ref) 

312. Duttry, David K. & McManis, Donald L. 
(Tacoma Public Schools, WA) Social reinforcement with 
adult and peer models in shaping responses by first- 
grade girls to Piagetian intentionality stories. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1087-1094. 
—24 Ist-grade girls making immature responses to 
Piagetian intentionality stories were given social rein- 
forcement for matching the mature responses of peer or 
adult models. 24 matched controls performed with peer 
or adult partners but received neither social reinforce- 
ment nor modeling. Group results show both significant 
short-term and delayed gains in judgments of intention- 
ality (p < .05) for Ss given modeling. Individual results, 
however, show that 9 of the 24 Ss in the modeling groups 
failed to make lasting gains, indicating great individual 
differences in susceptibility to such training effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

313. Erickson, James R. (Ohio State U) A set 
analysis theory of behavior in formal syllogistic reason- 
ing tasks. In R. L. Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive 
psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Potomac, MD: 
Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. $14.95.—Presents a 
theory of syllogistic reasoning, derived from data from 
college students, which suggests that Ss draw conclusions 
from a pair of syllogisms according to a 3-stage 
process—interpretation of a verbal premise in terms of 
one of the possible set relations, combination of the set 
relations to determine the set relationships in the 
conclusion, and interpretation of this new relationship in 
a verbal statement. 3 models of the theory were 
examined; data support the notion that Ss do not 
examine all possible combinations but choose a particu- 
lar combination according to certain biases. 

314. Farley, Frank H.; Peterson, James M. & Whalen, 
Thomas J. (U Wisconsin, Madison) The stimulation- 
seeking motive: Relationship to conceptual category 
breadth. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 3(6) 449-451.—Results of an experiment with 
undergraduates indicate that there is no reliable relation- 
ship between stimulation-seeking motive (as measured 
by the Sensation-Seeking Scale) and conceptual category 
breadth, contrary to previous findings. (18 ref) 

315. Frederiksen, Lee W. & Peterson, Gerald L. 
(Ohio U) Schedule-induced aggression in nursery 
School children. Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 
24(3), 343-351.—Continuously recorded the frequency 
and intensity of hitting an automated Bobo doll for 8 
female and 8 male 5-yr-old nursery school children 
receiving pennies for barpressing on a continuous 
Teinforcement-extinction schedule. Hitting was distribut- 
ed throughout extinction and baseline periods but did 
not occur during continuous reinforcement. No sex 
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differences were found. Results parallel data obtained - 
from infrahuman organisms and suggest that schedule- ~ 
elicited aggression in humans may be viewed as an 
adjunctive behavior. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. И 
316. Gatchel, Robert J. (U. Texas, Arlington) Fre- - 


quency of feedback and learned heart rate control, _ 


Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
103(2), 274-283.—Investigated the effects of varying 
frequency of feedback information on learning to 
accelerate and decelerate heart rate in 2 experiments 
with a total of 72 male undergraduates. In Exp I 3 
feedback frequencies were assessed: information after 
every heart beat, every 5 beats, and every 10 beats. All 
feedback groups were compared with a tracking task 
control group. Results indicate that for speeding ses- 
sions, the feedback groups generated faster rates than the 
tracking group. In addition, there was a significant linear 
trend across feedback group performance, with Ss 
receiving continuous feedback (every beat) showing the 
fastest rates. During slowing sessions, the feedback 
groups performed better than tracking controls, again 
supporting a general feedback effect. However, there 


were no significant trends across feedback groups, . 


suggesting that, unlike speeding, slowing performance is 
not finely tuned to information input. Exp II replicated 
the speeding results, again demonstrating that success at 
this task varies systematically with frequency of informa- 
tion feedback. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

317. Geis, Mary F. & Winograd, Eugene . (Emory U) 
Norms of semantic encoding variability for fifty homo- 
graphs. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 3(6), 429-431.—Ss gave word associations to the 
same set of 50 homographs on 2 occasions separated by 
either 5 min or 48 hrs. For each homograph, the 
probability of S’s giving, at both tests, word associations 
that represented the same semantic sense was deter- 
mined. Values are presented for each homograph. 

318. Gholson, Barry & McConville, Kathleen . (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) Effects of stimulus differentia- 
tion training upon hypotheses, strategies, and stereo- 
types in discrimination learning among kindergarten 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 81-97.—2 groups of 50 kindergar- 


ten children received stimulus differentiation training - 


either with feedback (experimental Ss) or without 
(controls), prior to presentation of a series of discrimina- 
tion-learning problems using blank-trial probes. Per- 


formance of both groups was virtually perfect during | 


differentiation training (less than 1 error/1,000 trials). In 


transfer, however, experimental Ss solved more prob- - 


lems, generated more consistent hypotheses (H) during 
blank-trial probes, manifested fewer response sets, were 
more likely to abandon a disconfirmed H, sampled more 


locally consistent Hs following errors, and retained а — 


confirmed H more frequently than control Ss. Experi- 
mental Ss also manifested strategy Sys (hypothesis 
sampling systems), while controls generated only stereo- 
types. (45 ref)—Journal abstract. E 

319. Gorfein, David S. (New Coll.) Time release from 
proactive inhibition as a function of amount of proac- 
tive inhibition present. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 201-203.—Explored release. 
from proactive interference (PI) produced by a long 
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ntertrial interval (ITI) to determine whether such release 
s a function of the level of PI at the time of interpolation 
of the long ITI. The central question was whether such 
release can be explained purely on the basis of time 
tagging or whether additional mechanisms for dissipa- 
tion of interference are necessary. In an experiment with 
36 college students, the Brown-Peterson short-term 
memory paradigm was used with recognition latency as 
the dependent variable. Results clearly support the 
conclusion that the greater the amount of PI present at 
time of ITI interpolation, the less release obtained. A 
pure time-tagging notion is not sufficient to account for 
release from PI over long ITIs.—Journal abstract. 

320. Greenway, A. P. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
ambiguous cue problem and the interfering cue theory. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Ju), Vol 91(1), 
35-41.—Examined the modified interfering cue theory 
by H. J. Fletcher et al (see PA, Vol 43:530) to explain 
performance in the ambiguous cue problem. 96 8-9 yr 
old children were trained to acquire response tendencies 
to the individual cues of this problem. When presented 
subsequently with the problem, Ss showed marked 
differences in the number and type of errors made. 
Results are interpreted as supporting the theory of 
Fletcher et al. It is suggested that the cues with clear 
positive or negative values were employed by the Ss to 
limit or neutralize the interference caused by the 
ambiguous cue.—Journal abstract. 

321. Hekmat, Hamid. (U. Wisconsin, Stevens Point) 
Three techniques of reinforcement modificaton: A 
comparison. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul Vol. 5(4), 
541-548.—Compared 3 techniques for altering the 
reinforcement potential of the verbal reinforcer 
“mmmm-hmmm” using 50 undergraduates. Group I, 
reinforcement potency attribution, involved pairing 
semantically induced pleasant images to the verbal 
reinforcer *mmmm-hmmm"; Group II, reinforcement 
potency attenuation, involved conditioning negative 
meaning to “mmmm-hmmm”; Group III received 
reinforcement potency satiation by repeated exposure to 
*mmmm-hmmm." Groups IV and V were exposed to a 
buffer task. Immediately after reinforcement modifica- 
tion, affective self-references were reinforced in a quasi- 
therapeutic interview with *nmmm-hmmm" serving as a 
verbal reinforcer for the experimental groups and control 
Group IV. Control Group V received no reinforcement 
in verbal conditioning. Reinforcement potency attrib- 
ution enhanced the pleasant evaluative meaning of 
*mmmm-hmmm" and subsequently induced the greatest 
verbal conditioning effect. The attenuation and satiation 
treatments both reduced the pleasant connotation of 
“mmmm-hmmm” significantly, resulted in no verbal 
conditioning effect, and were not significantly different 
from each other in terms of inducing negative connota- 
tions or in promoting verbal conditioning.—Journal 
abstract. 

322. Jahnke, John C. (Miami U) Restrictions on the 
Ranschburg effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 183-185.—Obtained the Ransch- 
burg effect (RE) only when word strings were com; 
of items drawn from a small stimulus vocabulary (8-10 
words); with a slightly larger vocabulary (14 words), 

} marked facilitation of the recall of repeated elements was 
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observed. This result restricts the generality of the КЕ ~ 
and is consistent with the view that concurrent intra- and 
interserial repetition is necessary to the RE. 1 

323. Johnson, Peder J. & Toppino, Thomas C. (U - 
New Mexico) Effects of category attention, relative _ 
frequency of relevant values, and practice on attribute _ 
identification performance. Journal of Experimental — 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 160-166.— Presented 
51 undergraduates with 4 successive attribute identifica- 
tion problems involving either the conditional rule or its 
complement—the exclusion rule—under either of 2 
levels of relative frequency of relevant values. In all 
conditions, Ss were allowed to select on each trial 
whether they would be presented an instance from the 
positive or negative category, but the particular instance 
from the selected category was determined by E. Results 
indicate that Ss initially selected positive instances, 
regardless of the class of stimuli composing the positive 
category. This positive focus resulted in inferior perform- 
ance in the low-frequency conditional group. With 
practice on successive problems, both high- and low- 
frequency conditional groups switched to a negative 
focus, which was accompanied by improved perform- 
ance in the low-frequency conditional group.—Journal 
abstract. 

324. Kanak, N. Jack & Knight, John M. (U. Oklaho- 
ma) The re-pairing decrement in verbal discrimination 
тап Further evidence favoring associative mecha- 
nisms. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 103(2), 304-309. In a елш К W. ‘3 
Wallace and G. W. Nappe (see PA, Vol 46:261) 
suggested that the re-pairing decrement in a verbal 
discrimination (VD) transfer task obtained in 1969 by N. 
J. Kanak and M. F. Dean could be accounted for by an 
extension of the counting postulate of frequency theory 
without involving associative mechanisms. This exten- 
sion was based on the assumption that the Kanak and 
Dean re-pairing manipulation produced some pairs in 
which wrong items were actually higher in ѕіќџайопаі 
frequency than right (R) items. The present transfer _ 
experiment with 64 undergraduates attempted to rule out 
this possibility by the use of a familiarization task 
involving free recall of R items prior to VD learning, - 
thereby increasing the situational frequency of R items 
prior to List 1 learning and List 2 re-pairing. Relevant 
familiarization significantly facilitated List 1 learning — 
relative to irrelevant familiarization. Compared to 
transfer conditions involving corresponding List 1-List 2 
pairings, a substantial re-pairing decrement attributed to 
incidental associative interference was observed in List 2 — 
errors under conditions of both relevant and irrelevant - 
familiarization—Journal abstract. 3 

325. Kee, Daniel W. & Rohwer, William D. (U 
Southern California) Response and associative phase - 
components of elaborative prompt effects in children's. 
noun-pair learning. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 62-71.—Separately esti- 
mated the effects of aural and pictorial elaborative ^ 
prompts for response and associative phase components — 
of children's noun-pair learning. A 20-item list of noun 
pairs was administered individually to 200 2nd- and 3rd: 
grade children by the method of paired-associates- 
Indices of response learning (free verbal recall and 


pictorial identification) revealed equivalent effects 
among prompt conditions whereas measures of associa- 
tive learning (multiple-choice pictorial-recognition tests) 
demonstrated substantial performance facilitation as a 
function of both aural and pictorial elaborative prompts. 
This outcome was regarded as an unequivocal identifica- 
tion of the locus of elaborative prompt effects in 
children's noun-pair learning.—Journal abstract. 

326. King, David J. (State University Coll. New York, 
Oswego) Total presentation time and trials to criterion 
in connected discourse learning. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vcl. 4(1), 27-28.—Presents 7 
sets of data which summarize the relationship between 
trials to criterion and total presentation time for a 25- 
word-long passage of connected discourse. The resultant 
relationship shows a sharp negative deceleration with 
trials to criterion becoming quickly asymptotic between 
2 and 2 trials. Implications of this relationship to the 
total-time hypothesis for connected discourse learning 
are briefly presented.—Journal abstract. 

327. Kirkland, John. (U. Missouri) On boosting 
divergent thinking scores: The context effect. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 
69-72.—Administered to 40 female undergraduates 
either (a) a test booklet containing convergent thinking 
items from the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test with 
instructions emphasizing intelligence or (b) a booklet 
containing divergent thinking items from the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking with instructions emphasizing 
creativity. Scores from Torrance's repeated figures circles 
test constituted the dependent variables. Results show 
that the divergent (creativity) Ss produced significantly 
fewer pictures and integrated them less frequently than 
did the convergent (intelligence test) Ss, and support the 
existence of both a context effect and variations in the 
degree of motivation.—L. Gorsey. 

328. Klinger, Eric. (U. Minnesota, Div. of Social 
Sciences, Morris) Utterances to evaluate steps and 
control attention distinguish operant from respondent 
thought while thinking out loud. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 44-45.— Conducted 2 
experiments with 24 paid and 6 volunteer male college 
students, respectively, in which Ss were instructed to 
think out loud while engaged in solving manual puzzles, 
solving logic problems, revery, and quasihypnagogic 
thought. During the manual puzzle and logic problem 
activity, Ss produced significantly more utterances in 
which they evaluated their previous problem-solving 
thoughts or acts and in which they indicated that they 
were controlling their attention than during revery and 
hypnagogic thought. Findings are interpreted to support 
the distinction between operant and respondent thought, 
and they help to characterize the former. Results carry 
implicaüons for theory of thinking, response organiza- 
tion, cognitive development, self-regulation, and thinking 
dysfunctions as in mental fatigue and psychosis. 
—Journal abstract. 

329. Lemineur, R. & Meurice, E. [ls cognitive 
mediation possible in operant conditioning of 
spontaneous electrodermal reaction?] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Éducation, 1973, Vol 8(3), 
271-285.—Conducted a 2-part study to investigate 
Operant conditioning of the palmar galvanic skin 
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response (GSR) of 5 Ss. In each part there were 5 
sessions, each having a 10-min learning period and a 10- 
min detection period. In Part 1, during the learni 
period, S was given a light signal whenever a GSR 
occurred. The response was presumably associated with 
some ideation. During the detection period S pressed a 
button whenever he believed a GSR had occurred. In 
Part 2 the learning period was the same as before but in 
the detection period S was given a signal whenever his 
belief that a GSR had occurred was correct. It is 
concluded that Ss can learn to detect GSR activity —S. 
S. Marzolf. 

330. Lester, David & Miller, Nancy H. (Richard 
Stockton State Coll) Sex differences in inhibition on 
cognitive tasks. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 502.—Conducted 2 experiments, each with 20 
male and 20 female undergraduates. Female Ss were 
superior at tasks involving simple rote memory. No 
differences were found between the sexes in their ability 
to inhibit interference responses.—Author abstract. 

331. Levine, Marvin . (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) A transfer hypothesis, whereby learning-to- 
learn, Einstellung, the PREE, reversal-nonreversal 
shifts, and other curiosities are elucidated. In R. L. 
Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola. 
Symposium. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
386 p. $14.95.—Proposes a theoretical transfer hypothe- 


sis that can be used to explain learning-to-learn, ` 


Einstellung, the partial reinforcement extinction effect, 
and reversal-nonreversal shift effects. The hypothesis 
stresses that the solution experienced by S during the 
criterion state of the learning process (і.е, when S holds 
only the solution) determines the extent of transfer. (24 
ref) 

332. Martin, Edwin & Norren, David L. (Human 
Performance Ctr, Ann Arbor, MI) Serial learning: 
Identification of subjective subsequences. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 421-435.—Results of a 
study with 48 undergraduates demonstrate that learning 
of fixed arbitrary sequences was accomplished by 
idiosyncratic subsequencing and assembly of the result- 
ing subsequences. An error item that just preceded a 
subjective subsequence was a closely constrained mem- 
ber of that subsequence. Identification and characteriza- 
tion of subjective subsequences were accomplished by 
analyses of forward serial learning, free recall, and 
backward serial learning. It is concluded that ordinary 
serial learning cannot be represented by traditional 
continuous-process theories, but instead must be treated 
by an organizational model. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

333. McFarland, Carl E. & Kellas, George. (U. 
Kansas) Mode of input effects on subject-controlled 
processes. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 343-350.—72 undergraduates 
paced themselves through either auditory or visual 
presentation of 15-item lists. Ss were instructed to either 
(a) rehearse cumulatively, (b) actively rehearse primacy 
items while passively attending to recency items (active- 
passive), ог (c) rehearse by choosing their own strategy 
(free). Study times showed that when no restraints were 


placed on rehearsal, Ss receiving auditory presentation и 


required longer processing time than did Ss receiving 


visual presentation. Modality had no effect on correct _ 
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responding but did influence the order of recall in the 
free and active-passive conditions. Results are discussed 
in terms of a proposed hypothesis concerning interfer- 
ence arising from the similarity between acoustic trace 
information and the articulatory-acoustic mode for 
subvocal rehearsal. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

334. Mueller, John H.; Gautt, Prentice & Evans, 
James H. (U Missouri, Columbia) Stimulus encoding in 
A-Br transfer. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 54-61.—Studied A—Br transfer in 3 
experiments with a total of 120 undergraduates, using 
groups which differed in their inducements to change 
functional stimuli. The nominal stimuli were double- 
solution 5-letter anagrams. In Exp I, Group 1 received 1 
solution in parentheses during List 1 and the other 
solution in parentheses during List 2. Group 2 had either. 
the Ist or last letter of the anagram stimulus highlighted 
in color, with that switched between Lists 1 and 2. 
Relative to an A—Br group with no inducement to change 
encodings, only Group 1 showed reduced negative 
transfer. However, the presence of cues throughout both 
lists does not constitute a good test of the encoding 
variability hypothesis, and Exp II and III indicated no 
such reduction when the transformational cues were not 
continuously present. These results do not support the 
recoding corollary of the encoding variability hypothesis. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

335. Mueller, John H.; Pavur, Edward J. & Yadrick, 
Robert M. (U. Missouri) Verbal-discrimination learning 
as a function of encoding variability. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 41-43.—Ma- 
nipulated the encoding variability of the right (R) and 
wrong (W) terms in a verbal-discrimination task repeated 
in 2 experiments. When the number of different 
associates defined variability, pairs with low-encoding 
variability for both R and W terms were learned fastest, 
followed by pairs with high-encoding variability in both 
R and W terms. When the number of dictionary 
meanings defined variability, pairs with high-encoding 
variability R terms and W terms were learned slower 
than all other combinations. The outcomes do not 
correspond to expectations involving only the number of 
encodings in each component of a pair; it is suggested 
that the number of nonoverlapping encodings is more 
important.—Journal abstract. 

336. Nelson, Douglas L.; Brooks, David H. & Borden, 
Richard C. (U South Florida) Effects of formal 
similarity: Phonetic, graphic, or both? Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 91-96. 

- —Notes that when words are formally similar in a 
paired-associate list they share graphic as well as 
phonetic features. 5 experiments were conducted with a 
total of 400 college students to separate the effects of 
each type of similarity as a function of both ordinal 
position of similarity and modality of presentation. 
When presentation was within the visual mode the 
results suggested that both graphic and phonetic features 
were processed at both the initial and terminal positions 
of the stimulus words. When presented in the audito; 


mode, only phonetic features were appa; th 
_—Journal abstract. ок 


337. Nielsen, Gary E. 
Services, Marin County, 


(Community Mental Health 
CA) Helping children behave: A 
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handbook of applied learning principles. Chicago, I 
Nelson-Hall, 1974. xi, 170 p. $8.95.—Presents a si 
fied handbook for parents and teachers on the 
applied learning principles with normal, retarded, 
developmentally disabled children. Basic learning 
els are described in terms of behavior and conseque! 
along with the applications of these models to diffe 
objectives, case illustrations of behavioral principles, а 
techniques of facilitating child-parent communicati 
(25 ref) 

338. Nowaczyk, Ronald H.; Shaughnessy, John J. 
Zimmerman, Joel . (Miami U) Proactive interferenc 
Short-term retention and the measurement of de, 
learning: A new technique. Journal of Experi 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 45-53.—In 3 expe 
ments, a total of 308 undergraduates were presented V 
successive free-recall lists to examine proactive ini 
ence effects and changes in degree of learning in a short- 
term retention task. Recall was relatively constant act 
lists for the immediate recall groups. For the dela! 
recall groups, recall decreased from Ist to the 2nd 
and was relatively constant thereafter. It is suggested 
that with the technique used it is possible to obtain” 
estimates of the degree of learning of a short-term 
retention task that are not confounded by ceiling effe 
Applications of this technique are discussed with r 
to determination of the locus of D. D. Wickens’s rele: 
from proactive interference effect.—Journal abstract. | 
339. Oziel, L. Jerome & Berwick, Peter Т. (U South” 
Carolina) Effects of feedback on self-reinforcing behav- 
ior in relation to self-acceptance. Psychological Reports, — 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1039-1044.—A total of 96 
high and low self-accepting undergraduates (as measured - 
by the California Personality Inventory—CPI) were ` 
divided into 8 treatment groups: (а) a low self-accepting — 
group that received facilitating feedback for self-rein-. 
forcing responses, (b) a group comparable to the 
previous one but which was also given positive feedback - 
оп social comparisons, (c) а low group that received © 
inhibiting feedback for negative self-reinforcement re- — 
sponses, and (d) a low self-accepting control group. The 
remaining 4 groups were Ss high in self-acceptance; they — 
were treated in a comparable fashion to the Ist 4 groups 
but instead were given feedback designed to decrease | 
their self-reinforcement rate. In addition to the CPI, Ss 
were given E. M. Berger's measure of self-acceptance ` 
and self-ratings of creativity and intelligence before and 
after treatment. There were few significant changes for 
the postmeasures following the conditioning treatment. 
Some hypotheses from past research concerning the 
relationship between self-reinforcement and self-accept- ` 
ance are questioned.— Journal abstract. 


340. Reed, Stephen K.; Ernst, George W. & Banerji, 


Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 436-450.— Investigate@ 
the effect of transfer between 2 problems having similar 
(homomorphic) problem states in 3 experiments with 2 
total of 226 undergraduates. Results reveal that altho 
transfer occurred between repetition of the same 
lems, transfer occurred between the Jealous Husb 
problem and the Missionary-Cannibal problem on 
when (a) Ss were told the relationship between the 


problems and (b) the Jealous Husbands problem was 
given first. Results are related to the formal structure of 
the problem space and to alternative explanations of the 
use of analogy in problem solving. These include 
memory for individual moves, memory for general 
strategies, and practice in applying operators.—Journal 
abstract. 

341. Robbins, Donald; Bray, James F. & Irvin, James 
R. (Emory U) Intralist contrast effects in cued recall. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
103(1), 150-155.—Reports on 4 experiments with a total 
of 145 undergraduates in intralist inhibition effects were 
investigated in a cued-recall or paired-associate study- 
-test procedure. The inhibition effect occurs when a list 
of unrelated words contains some words that occur once 
and some words that occur twice; the recall of words that 
occur only once is less than that from a comparable list 
in which all words occur only once. Exp I revealed that 
this intralist inhibition effect, previously reported in free 
recall studies, also occurs in a cued-recall task. Exp IV 
revealed that the effect is not the result of output 
interference, while Exp II and Exp III revealed that a 
necessary condition to obtain inhibition is to require Ss 
to retain frequency information as well as the item itself. 
—Journa! abstract. 

342. Ross, Bruce M.; Locker, Roger & De Lisi, 
Richard . (Catholic U of America, Ctr for Research in 
Thinking & Language) Deductive problem solving with 
limited information. Center for Research in Thinking & 
Language Report, 1974(Mar), No CRTL-TR-l, 36 р. 
—Used a previously formulated model of deductive 
reasoning as a basis for designing and analyzing a series 
of 4 experiments conducted with 151 college students. 
The formulated problems dealt with both conjunctive 
and disjunctive concepts and concept instances and with 
different degrees of concept and instance complexity, 
generally possessed more than one logically correct 
solution. 2 experiments required Ss to deduce concepts 
from lists of instances, while 2 other experiments listed 
concepts from which Ss deduced instances. In spite of 
wide individual differences a high level of success 
(75-8096) was found in 3 of the 4 experiments with a 
mixture of problems varying in difficulty level. Findings 
included a greater difficulty for disjunctive vs conjunc- 
tive solutions and increased error with a lengthening of 
the list of instances or concepts. The pertinence of using 
deductive techniques in relation to decision making and 
cases of information reduction where deductive process- 
es can assist in solving part of a larger problem are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

343. Runquist, Peggy A. & Aronson, Gerrit O. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Facilitative and interfer- 
ence effects of response grouping in paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 103(2), 363-365.— Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 148 college students to investigate the effect of 
Brouping unrelated response terms on the learning of 
paired-associate items. In Exp I Ss learned response 
groupings in a pretask that were either the same as or 
different from response groupings acquired in the paired- 
associate task. Results clearly indicate that prior learning 
of the same response groupings interfered with the 
learning of specific associations. Exp II manipulated 
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order of presentation (blocked or nonblocked) of 
categorizable or noncategorizable items. There was some 
evidence that response grouping facilitated acquisition 
performance under blocked presentation but not under 
nonblocked presentation. The facilitation was attributed _ 
to factors that would increase guessing efficiency. _ 
—Journal abstract. 

344. Skinner, Nicholas F. (King's Coll, U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Comment on Sachs and 
May's paper on the conditioned emotional response. 
with humans. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, 
Pt 2), 1069-1070.—Attempts to explain D. A. Sachs and 
J. С. May's (see PA, Vol 44:4477) inconsistent finding - 
that the effects of the conditioned emotional response 
(CER) range from response facilitation to response 
suppression. It is suggested that to some extent personali- 


ty characteristics may account for inter-S variability in — 


reactions to the CER contingency. 

345. Smallwood, Robert A. & Arnoult, Malcolm D. 
(Texas Christian U) A comparison of simple correction 
and functional feedback in schema learning. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 581-585.— Clari- 
fied the role of knowledge of results (KR) in a schematic 
concept formation task by manipulating the specificity 
of information provided during feedback. 224 under- 
graduates learned to discriminate between pairs of 
random forms from 2 schema families. Verbal correction 
was compared with a functional KR procedure in which 
the schema prototypes were superimposed over test 
stimuli. In no case did verbal correction improve 
learning in comparison with functional KR. Differences 
in acquisition persisted in a retention test—Journal 
abstract. 

346. Tondo, Thomas R. & Cautela, Joseph R. (U 
Mississippi) Assessment of imagery in covert reinforce- 
ment. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1271-1280.—Assigned 28 undergraduates with high or 
low imagery (as measured by an imagery survey 
schedule) to high-imagery experimental, low-imagery 
experimental, high-imagery control, and low-imagery 
control groups. First, each S was given practice trials in 
which to imagine and rate the latency, clarity, and 
pleasantness of a self-selected “pleasant” scene. Next, 
during a circle size-estimation task, a verbal cue to 
imagine the scene (covert reinforcement) was made 
contingent on each overestimate for experimental Ss but 
not for control Ss. Results indicate that high-imagery 
experimental Ss showed significantly greater positive 
change in size-estimation than either low-imagery experi- 
mental or high-imagery control Ss. Also, high-imagery Ss 
rated the scenes significantly lower in latency and higher 
in clarity and pleasantness of imagery than did the low- 
imagery Ss. Significant correlations were found for 
experimental Ss between ratings of pleasantness of 
scenes and change in size estimation (r = .75) and 
between frequency of scene presentation and change in 
ratings of pleasantness of scenes (r = 58). Although 
the findings are interpreted as supporting the need for 
imagery assessment in covert reinforcement, alternative 
explanations are also discussed.—Journal abstract. — 

347. Van Duyne, P. C. (State U Groningen, 
Netherlands) A short note on Evans’ criticism of 
reasoning experiments and his matching response 
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hypothesis. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(2), 239-242.—At- 


tempts to reformulate some of the problems in the 
psychology of reasoning with reference to J. St. B. Evans 


and J. S. Lynch's (see PA, Vol 51:8371) distinction 
between logical, illogical, and nonlogical behavior in 


matching bias in selection tasks. It is argued that their 
matching hypothesis does not offer any explanation of 


underlying operational variables. (19 ref) 


348. Wilder, Larry; Levin, Joel R.; Kuskowski, 
Michael & Ghatala, Elizabeth S. (U. Wisconsin, Research 
& Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Madi- 
son) Pronunciation effects in verbal discrimination 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 103(2), 366—367.— Previous research has found that 
spoken rehearsal is superior to silent rehearsal during 
verbal discrimination (VD) learning. Frequency theory 
can account for this finding if it is assumed that 
pronunciation leads to an even greater frequency 
differential between the correct and incorrect item in 
each pair than occurs in silent performance. Support was 
found for this assumption in 2 experiments in which an 
incidental recognition memory task was administered to 
a total of 80 college students after verbal discrimination 
learning. Further, in contrast with earlier research, it was 
found that the increased frequency differential was due 
at least as much to increased recognition of the 
previously correct VD items as to decreased recognition 


of the previously incorrect items.—Journal abstract. 


349. Wilson, Marian M. (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Boston) Novelty as a reinforcer for position 
learning in children. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 51-61.—Modified the 


stimulus-familiarizaton-effect (SFE) paradigm, a reac- 


tion-time (RT) task based on a response ѓо novelty 
procedure, to assess response for novelty (i.e., a response- 
reinforcement sequence). 96 kindergarten children were 
familiarized on 1 of 2 colored lights. Ss were confronted 


with a simple position discrimination task in which they 


could choose between 2 response buttons which prod- 
uced either the previously familiarized light or a new 
(i.e., novel) light. Results show that the choice response 
for the novel stimulus (NS) was facilitated by 3 
variables: number of exposures to and duration of each 
exposure of the familiar stimulus (FS), and degree of 
change provided by the NS relative to the FS. The 


parallel between the effective variables of this study and 
those which produce the SFE was noted, implicating an 


attention interpretation of the functon of novelty as a 


reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 


350. Wolford, George & Hollingsworth, Samuel . 


(Dartmouth Coll) Redundancy in the full-report proce- 
dure. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 
3(6), 457-458.—Varied redundancy in the tachistoscopic 
full-report procedure with undergraduates. Unlike previ- 
ous experiments using the detection paradigm, redun- 
dancy led to a detriment in performance. Evidence is 
presented that response bias was not the cause of the 
detriment. 

351. Woods, Paul J. (Hollins Coll) A taxonomy of 
instrumental conditioning. American Psychologist, 
1974(Aug), Vol 29(8), 584—597.—Proposes a classifica- 
tion scheme for instrumental conditioning paradigms 
based on 4 dichotomies: (a) whether the organism is 
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required to "emit" or "omit" a response, (b) v 
“desirable” or “aversive” stimulus event is made c 
gent upon the response, (c) whether the ope 
performed upon this stimulus event is one 
"increases" or "decreases" its magnitude or in| 
and (d) whether or not the organism is given any * 
prior to the response as to the consequent stimulus 
The resulting classification scheme includes 16 di 
paradigms, each of which is illustrated with re 
examples (when they are known to exist) and 
examples from “real-life” situations. The relati 
between the present scheme and previous cla 
attempts is indicated, and a meaningful and cons 
nomenclature is proposed.—Author abstract. 
352. Yuille, John C. (U British Columbia, Vane 
ver, Canada) Syntactic facilitation of children’s associa- 
tive learning: An instructional effect. Journal of Experi 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 41 
—Reports an experiment with 90 Sth graders in wh 
connective recall, as well as noun recall, was obtained 
a pair-associate learning, syntactic facilitation pa 
Differences in the pattern of noun and connective recall 
and a partial independence in the 2 of recall, v 
obtained. Results are consistent with the hypothesis 
E-supplied verb links facilitate noun pair learning 
serving an instructional role, indicating to the S how a 
pair might be coded. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
353. Zenhausern, Robert & Hansen, Karen . (St John’: 
U, Jamaica, NY) Differential effect of subliminal 
supraliminal accessory stimulation on task compo 
in problem-solving. Perceptual & Motor Skil 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 375-378.—Studied the effect 
subliminal and supraliminal accessory stimulation on th 
Stencil Design Test, using 35 male graduates am 
undergraduates as Ss. 30 db below threshold and 35 db 
above threshold resulted in performance дестени 
п 


while 10 db below threshold and 60 db above threshol 
led to facilitation. Comparison with past 
provides evidence that accessory stimulation differential 
ly affects various components of the task.—Jo1 
abstract. 
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354. Arthur, Louise M. & Daniel, Terry C. 
Arizona) Effect of picture-word transfer on accuracy 
and latency of recognition memory. Journal of Expert- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 211-215. 
—Investigated temporal parameters of recognition mem= 
ory for pictures and words in a reaction time exp en 
with 26 undergraduates. Dark-adapted Ss self-initiate 
250-msec exposures of arrays containing 8 diffe 
stimuli—either pictorial silhouettes or corresponoHm| 
block-lettered verbal labels—in the peripheral cells of 
3 х 3 grid. Following every array and a subsequent - 
sec delay interval, a test item—either a 4-letter word or 
picture—appeared in the center grid square for 250 mse 
By quickly pressing a yes or no button, Ss indica! 
whether the test item had been present or absent in 
preceding array. Each S served under all of the foll 
conditions: word array-word test, picture-picture, 
ture-word, and word-picture. Order of presentation 
completely randomized for each S. Analyses of b 
accuracy and reaction time data revealed intera 
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between mode of presentation, mode of test, and 
decision strategy. Such results may be partially depend- 
ent on ability to form a visual memory image of the 
array, though further active encoding processes may be 
responsible for subsequent disruption of that image. 
—Journal abstract. 

355. Atkinson, Richard C.; Hermann, Douglas J. & 
Wescourt, Keith T. (Stanford U) Search processes in 
recognition memory. In R. L. Solso (Ed), Theories in 
cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Potomac, 
MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. $14.95.—Based 
on data from experiments on memory scanning with 
small, large, and duplex target sets and the effects of 
semantic variables on response time, a mathematical 
model and a theoretical division of the memory system 
into a memory storage network and various control 
processes are proposed. The memory storage network is 
composed of a sensory register, short-term store, and 
long-term store, and control processes include selective 
attention, rehearsal, choice of retrieval cues, and all types 
of decision strategies. (48 ref) 

356. Bartlett, James C. & Tulving, Endel . (Yale U) 
Effects of temporal and semantic encoding in immedi- 
ate recall upon subsequent retrieval. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 
297-309.—Conducted 2 experiments with 72 paid college 
students in each in which Ss heard lists of 6 digit-word 
pairs. After each list they attempted to recall 1 of the 
words in response to either a temporal or a semantic cue; 
after a block of lists recall and recognition of all words 
were tested. Initially untested words showed a strong 
negative recency effect in delayed recall and recognition, 
suggesting that the effect results from encoding processes 
terminating with the presentation of each list. Delayed 
recall and recognition of initially tested words was 
influenced by the mode of initial retrieval only for words 
from input positions 5 and 6, initial semantic cuing being 
more effective than temporal cuing. This latter finding is 
consistent with the view that terminal list items in typical 
immediate recall tests are retrieved in terms of short- 
lived nonsemantic information. (20  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

357. Brewer, William F. & Harris, Richard J. (U 
Illinois) Memory for deictic elements in sentences. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 13(3), 321-327.—The deictic elements of a language 
are the linguistic forms relating the utterance to a 
particular time, place, speaker, or discourse context. In 
the present 2 experiments a total of 65 undergraduates 
memorized sentences containing words from 1 of 5 
deictic categories (deictic place adverbs, demonstrative 
adjectives, articles, deictic verbs, and temporal adverbs). 
When the sentences were presented in the usual 
experimental setting in which they are isolated from the 
actual time, place, person, and discourse context, the 
deictic words were much more difficult to remember 
than the nondeictic words. In sentences with appropriate 
context the deictic words were little different from the 
nondeictic words. Results support the hypothesis that 
deictic elements have limited meaning in sentences 
Without deictic context and are therefore hard to 
remember.—Journal abstract. 
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358. Davenport, William G. (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Arousal theory and vigilance: - 
Schedules for stimulation. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 51-59.—Аз- ` 
sessed the effect on an O's monitoring efficiency in а _ 
visual vigilance task of having 1 of 4 irrelevant — 
background music schedules (continuous music, music 
under a fixed interval temporal schedule, music under a 
variable interval temporal schedule, or music under a 
random interval temporal schedule) present during the 
watch. Ss were 48 college students. Results show 
significantly different correct detection rates and re- - 
sponse latencies for signals presented under the different 
background schedules. The random interval background ` 
was superior, followed closely by the variable interval - 
background; the other 2 schedules were similar and — - 
much less effective. Some differential results were _ 
obtained for males and females. Results are interpreted - 
as generally favoring the arousal theory of vigilance. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

359. Ehri, Linnea C. & Мило, Irene M. (U 
California, Davis) The influence of verb meanings on 
memory for adjectives. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 265-271.— College 
students were told either to form images (Exp I, 46 Ss) or 
to learn sentences (Exp II, 63 Ss). A noun-prompted 
sentence recall task exposed Ss’ memory for adjectives 
modifying either subject or object nouns. Results reveal 
that subject modifiers were better remembered than _ 
object modifiers. Also, adjectives semantically unrelated 
to verbs were recalled better than adjectives related to 
verbs. For object modifiers, this appeared to occur 
because Ss tended to omit adjectives from their prod- 
uctions when verbs imposed these attributes upon the 
nouns modified. Constructive, interpretative, and associ- 
ative theories of semantic memory are applied to the 
results. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

360. Eysenck, Michael W. (Birkbeck Coll, U - 
London, England) Extraversion, arousal, and retrieval 
from semantic memory. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 319-331.—Assigned 51 18-30 yr 
old undergraduates to 1 of 4 groups based on scores on. 
the Extraversion scale of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory and on the General Activation factor of 
Thayer’s Activation-Deactivation Adjective Check List. 
Ss were required to name items from 5 conceptually 
unrelated categories for 12 min. Extraverts produced 
significantly more items than introverts, but this was 
qualified by а significant Extraversion X General 
Activation interaction, indicating that high General 
Activation enhanced performance for extraverts but 
reduced it for introverts. Organization of output was a 
relevant factor in explaining some aa onp differences. 
Intergroup differences were greater for the interword 
response times (IRT) occurring within a conceptual 
category than for IRTs occurring at the transition 
between categories. A continuity between semantic 
memory and categorized free recall is suggested. (32 ref) 


—Journal summary. i ҮЧ 
361. Fischhoff, Baruch & Ruth . “I knew it У 

would happen'"—Remembered probabilities of once- 

future things. Eugene, OR: Oregon Research Inst, _ 


Research Bulletin Vol 14(4), 1974. 22 p.—Ss who were к. 
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asked to recall, some time after the events, the predic- 
tions they had made of the likelihood of possible 
outcomes of presidential trips abroad before they had 
occurred, demonstrated ^ remembered-reconstructed 
probabilities which were higher than those originally 
assigned for events believed to have occurred. Cognitive 
“anchoring” and possible detrimental effects of feedback 
are discussed. 

362. Foos, Paul W. & Smith, Kirk H. (Bowling Green 
State U) Effects of spacing and spacing patterns in free 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
103(1), 112-116.—Examined the effects on free recall of 
presenting words twice with different numbers of 
intervening items (spacings) and 3 times with different 
amounts and patterns of spacing. Ss were 120 undergrad- 
uates. Over all conditions and with position of last 
occurrence held constant, the beneficial effect of spacing 

increased with spacing (defined for each pair of 
repetitions rather than averaged) up to at most 8 
intervening items, and then declined. The results are 
therefore consistent with R. C. Atkinson and R. M. 
Shiffrin's 1968 explanation of the spacing effect in terms 

_ of overlap in short-term storage. Recall of items 
presented 3 times also suggested that use of mean 
spacing values for items presented more than twice tends 
to obscure spacing effects.—Journal abstract. 

363. Forsyth, G. Alfred & Shor, Ronald E. (U New 
Hampshire) An individual differences analysis of inter- 
dimensional additivity in multidimensional scaling. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
563-567.—Obtained comparative judgments of the 
dissimilarity between schematic faces varying on 1, 4, 7, 
or 10 binary attributes. Using L. R. Tucker and S. 
Messick's (see PA, Vol 38:4865) procedure, 3 subgroups 
of 10 like-perceiving undergraduates each were isolated, 
and the nature of cue-utilization by each was described. 
Perceptual independence of attributes was demonstrated 
both within and between instructional sets for Subgroup 
l and within instructional sets for Subgroup 2. The 
Subgroup-3 results indicate an interaction of the attrib- 
utes. Data from the Shor Cognitive Elements Test 
differentially characterized Subgroups 1 and 2, but did 
not uniquely characterize Ss requiring more complex 
models for the combination of attributes. The study 
illustrates the possible usefulness of an individual 
differences approach to the study of selective attention 
and information processing. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

364. Fraisse, Paul . (U Paris V—René Descartes, Lab 
of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, France) 
[The influence of length of presentation on recall of 
drawings and sentences.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1974, Vol 74(1), 145—156.— Tested the hypothesis that the 
superiority of memory for drawings over memory for 

sentences is due to double (visual and verbal) coding of 
concrete material. A series of drawings with 2 related 
elements and a series of sentences describing the 
drawings constituted the material. To hinder or facilitate 
verbalization of drawing content, the interval between 
stimuli was varied from 4 sec to 17 sec. After a single 
presentation, S evoked the items in free recall. When the 
interstimulus interval was too brief (less than 500 msec) 
for a verbal coding to be possible, memory for drawings 
was no better than memory for sentences. There was a 
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100% increase in memory for drawings when the 
interstimulus interval was increased, while the corre- 
sponding increase of memory for sentences was only 
20%. Results are comparable when recall is delayed. The 
hypothesis is sustained, even when verbalization of 
drawings is complex.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

365. Gardiner, John M.; Thompson, Charles P. & 
Maskarinec, Ann S. (City U, London, England) 
Negative recency in initial free recall. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 71-78. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 139 college - 
students to test the prediction of 2-memory theories that 
it should be possible to produce negative recency in 
initial recall. Exp I provided a demonstration of this 
negative recency effect, contrary to previous findings. 2 Е 
additional experiments were performed to resolve the 
contradiction between previous and present results. At ` 
the procedural level, the data show an interaction - 
between (Ma) and Psychasthenia (Рг) scales of the to-be- — 
remembered items and the type of interpolated task. At 
the theoretical level, the data suggest modality-specific 
storage in primary memory. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

366. Glidden, Laraine M. & Roemer, Joan M. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U) Meaningfulness, formal - 
similarity and subjective organization. Psychological - 
Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 399-408.—Conducted 2 - 
experiments with 44 and 72 undergraduates, respectively, 
which manipulated meaningfulness (M) and formal 
similarity (FS) in a multitrial free-recall task. Both 
accuracy and unidirectional and bidirectional subjective | 
organization (SO) were measured. M facilitated both 
recall and SO but had a greater effect on bidirectional 
than unidirectional SO. Low FS lists resulted in higher 
recall and SO scores than did high FS lists, probably 
because of greater item discriminability. Data are 
discussed in terms of current research on organizational 
processes. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

367. Goldberg, Susan; Perlmutter, Marion & Myers, 
Nancy . (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Recall of related 
and unrelated lists by 2-yr-olds. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 1-8.—Individu- 
ally tested 10 boys and 10 girls aged 29-35 mo on a 
memory task requiring free recall of 2-item lists. Each of 
the 3 trials consisted of the randomly ordered presenta- 
tion of 6 boxes each containing a pair of objects selected 
from 3 categories (food, animals, and utensils). For 3 of 
these pairs, the objects belonged to the same conceptual 
category. The remaining 3 pairs were formed of 
unrelated items from the same categories. No sex 
differences in response were noted nor did performance 
change systematically over trials. The mean number of 
Correct responses and the mean number of correct pairs 
was higher for related items. Ss frequently reported the 
last object they saw first. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

368. Groninger, Lowell D. (U Maryland, Baltimore 
County) The role of images within the memory system: 
Storage or retrieval? Journal of Experimental Psychology; 
1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 178-180.— Presented high- and 
low-imagery words to undergraduates by tape recorder 
at a 5-sec rate. Stimulus words and distractors were | 
presented іп a subsequent recognition memory test. — 
Results support the effect of imagery instructions — 
occurring at storage rather than at retrieval. 
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369. Hollan, James D. (Clarkson Coll of Technology) 
Clarification of some effects of hierarchical organiza- 
tion upon free recall. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1227-1231.—Compared free recall for 
hierarchically presented conceptual hierarchies and list- 
presented hierarchies with either correct, random-within, 
or random-across organization. Ss were 60 undergradu- 
ates. Results indicate (a) greater recall for hierarchical 
than list presentation; and (b) greater recall for correct 
than for either random-within or random-across organi- 
zation, with no difference between the random organiza- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

370. Homa, Donald & Spieker, Susan . (New Coll, Div 
of Natural Sciences) Assessment of selective search as 
an explanation for intentional forgetting. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 10-15. 
—Investigated an assessment of selective search as an 
explanation for intentional forgetting by measuring 
reaction time (RT) in paired-associate lists of varying 
length. Ss were 44 college students. On half of the trials, 
a postinput cue was provided which instructed S to 
forget either the Ist or 2nd half of the list, and a single- 
stimulus probe was presented from the remaining pairs. 
For | group of Ss, the response items within a list were 
unrelated nouns; for another group, the response items 
within each list were half from the same category, but the 
categories within a list were different. For both random 
and categorized lists, it was found that (a) RT increased 
with list length and (b) RT was significantly reduced by a 
forget cue, with some indication that this reduction was 
greater for categorized lists. It is concluded that the 
criteria for a selective-search interpretation for intention- 
al forgetting were satisfied, and that, for the most 
recently presented items, a serial and self-terminating 
search may be involved.—Journal abstract. 

371. Huang, I-Ning; Ballering, Lawrence & Nikl, Larry 
D. (U Wisconsin, Whitewater) Isolation effect in 
immediate and delayed free recall. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 81-85.— Tested the von 
Restorff (isolation) effect under immediate and delayed 
single-trial free-recall situations with 70 college students. 
The isolate noun was placed on the 19th position in a list 
of 20 unrelated nouns for 2 experimental groups which 
were tested for immediate recall or 60-sec delayed recall. 
2 equivalent control groups received no isolation. It was 
hypothesized that the isolated item is selectively re- 
hearsed, and therefore the item is transferred from short- 
term memory into long-term memory. Consequently, the 
isolate should not be affected by factors affecting recall 
from the short-term memory. Results indicate that the 
delay interval did eliminate the recency effect, but the 
isolate remained unaffected. This lends support to the 
assumption that isolation effect is a long-term memory 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 

372. Jenkins, James J. (U Minnesota) Can we have a 
theory of meaningful memory? In R. L. Solso (Ed), 
Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. 
Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. 
$14.95.—Discusses problems in current models of 
memory, and suggests that remembering may be no more 
than a highly abstract description of a process which 
changes from one instance to another depending on the 
Materials and circumstances involved. Data on forget- 
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ting, the interaction of tasks and free recall, and the 
effects of comprehension of meaning on what is | 
remembered are examined. (16 ref) sA 
373. Johnson, James H. (U. Utah, Medical Center) 
Memory and personality: An information g 
approach. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Yun), — 
Vol. 8(1), 1-32.—Presents a consensual model of — 
memory based on information processing theory. The — 
experimental literature on the interaction between | 
memory and personality is reviewed in terms of this _ 
model. It is suggested that past research in this area - 
failed to utilize the knowledge and techniques of. 
information processing theory, and as a result, has 
confounded experimental variables. Suggestions for 
more appropriate research are offered. (6 р ref)—Journal 
abstract. 1 
374. Johnson, Marcia K.; Doll, Theodore J; - 
Bransford, John D. & Lapinski, Robert H. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Context effects in sentence memo- 


ry. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. _ » 
103(2), 358-360.—Studied the effects on recall of — — 
unrelated sentences of both appropriate and inappropri- — 
ate contextual information relative to no contextual а 
information with 159 undergraduates as Ss. Materials j^ 
were presented at either fast or slow rates on study trials. 


Inappropriate contexts retarded performance under the 
fast presentation rate and, contrary to expectation, the 
beneficial effects of appropriate contexts did mot 
diminish under the lower presentation rate. Overall, 
results provide further evidence of the importance for 
recall of the semantic context active during sentence 
processing.—Journal abstract. 

375. Kail, Michéle & Segui, Juan . (National Ctr for 
Scientific Research, U Paris V—René Descartes, Lab of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, France) [Mne- 
monic integration of linguistic sequences.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 157-170. 

376. Karchmer, Michael A. (Kansas U., Medical 
Center, Child Research Lab., Kansas City) Proportion of 
unitization as an index of cued recall level. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol. 103(2), 
351-357.—In 2 experiments оп the cued and noncued 
recall of noun pairs, pairs were factorially varied as high 
(H) or low (L) in rated imagery-concreteness (I-C). Ss 
were a total of 192 college students. A measure of pair 
unitization, based on L. M. Horowitz and L. $. 
Prytulak's 1969 index, predicted relative levels of cued 
recall for a given set of comparisons. Whether cuing 
facilitated recall relative to noncued recall depended on 
LC pairing, test delay, and instructed strategy. With 
imagery or associative strategy instructions, cung 
facilitated recall for H-H pairs tested immediately or 
after a 24-hr delay, but not for L-L pairs. Cuing 
facilitated recall of mixed I-C pairs tested immediately, 
but not at a delay. With repetition strategy instructions, 
cued recall did not exceed noncued recall for H-H or 
L-L pairs.—Journal abstract. à Я 

377. Kausler, Donald Н. (U Missouri) Continuity of 

esses across variants of recognition learning. In R. 
L. Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola 
Symposium. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
386 p. $14.95.— Discusses the need for a general theory 
of recognition learning which accounts for both single- 
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and multiple-item discrimination. 2 kinds of evidence for 
process continuity are reviewed, and a new theory of 
recognition learning is presented, a modification of 
frequency theory, which argues that there are featural 
components (vs words) that act as recipients of response 
tags and that the sharing of these tagged features is the 
mechanism underlying false alarms. (81 ref) 

378. Kelly, Richard T. & Martin, David W. (New 
Mexico State U.) Memory for random shapes: A dual- 
task analysis. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 224-229.—Examined the role of 
rehearsal in the storage of visual information in 2 
experiments with a total of 38 undergraduates. Both 
experiments involved recognition of random shapes 
which varied factorially along 5 levels of complexity and 
2 levels of codability. In Exp I an interpolated activity 
was performed during 4-sec intervals following stimulus 
presentation. The interpolated task degraded recognition 
accuracy. Verbal codability facilitated recognition per- 
Tormance, but no main effect of stimulus complexity on 
recognition was found. Results of Exp II, which used 
simple reaction time probes rather than an interpolated 
activity, replicate these effects. Results suggest that 
retention of visual information requires processing 
capacity. Stimulus characteristics (e.g., codability) affect 

the extent of this processing.—Journal abstract. 

379. Kroll Neal E.; Kellicutt, M. H.; Berrian, 
Raymond W. & Kreisler, Alan F. (U California, Davis) 
Effects of irrelevant color changes on speed of visual 
recognition following short retention intervals. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 
97-106.—Describes 3 experiments in which a total of 80 
undergraduates judged whether a pair of test letters had 
the same names as a memory pair presented either 1 or 8 
sec earlier. 2 other (irrelevant) changes were possible: 
case (upper and lower) and color changes (red and 
green). Half of the Ss recalled the color of the memory 
pair following their same- vs different-name decision. As 
predicted under the visual memory hypothesis, same- 
name decisions were faster when the cases of memory 
and test pairs were the same. This reaction time 
difference (different case minus same case) was greater 
at 1 than at 8 sec and greater for Ss recalling color; 
however, it was unaffected by color change. Color 
change slowed decisions following both 1 and 8 sec for 
Ss recalling color, but only at 1 sec for Ss not recalling 
color. Neither case nor color effects were reduced when 
the distractor task (shadowing) was no longer required. 
This was interpreted as favoring the "alternative genera- 
tion” rather than the “verbalization” explanation of why 
the case effect is often lost over longer retention 
intervals. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

380. Kvale, Steinar . (U Aarhus, Psychological Inst, 
Risskov, Denmark) Permanence and change in memo- 

ry: Il. Reproduction of words in sentences. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 139-145.—Em- 
ployed a retroactive interference paradigm for studying 
qualitative memory changes, using 2 groups of 20 
German high school students as Ss. Sentences containing 
an ambiguous word that was defined differently by 
succeeding words were used as stimulus material. Such 
retroactive definitions of meaning led to qualitative 
changes in reproduction. It is suggested that the issue of 
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rmanence and change in memory may be related to 
the choice of lists of independent items or contextual - 
units as stimulus material A contextual theory of 
memory, implying the conception of memory in a - 
stream, is advocated.—Journal abstract. 

381. Langhorne, John E. (Adrian Coll) Analysis of 
multitrial free recall. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 9-19.—Reanalyzed constant and 
variable input effects in multitrial free recall, using a new 
method of measuring organization—intertrial organiza- 
tion variance (ITOV)—and a mathematical model of 
retention-forgetting. Ss were 40 female undergraduates. 
Results indicate that ITOV apparently measures а 
different type of organization than traditional measures. 
The trial-to-trial model of retention-forgetting quantita- 
tively reveals results about free recall not apparent from 
traditional analysis.—Journal abstract. 

382. LaPorte, Ronald & Voss, James Е. (U 
Pittsburgh) Paired-associate acquisition as a function of 
number of initial nontest trials. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 117-123.—To study 
the role of testing in paired-associate learning, the testing 
phase of paired-associate recall trials was replaced by a 
series of computational tasks. Following 0, 5, 10, 20, or 
40 nontest pairing trials, 80 undergraduates received a 
recall trial and subsequently learned the list to a criterion 
of 1 errorless trial. Results indicate that although it took ~ 
an average of 7.5 trials to learn the 12-pair list in the 
standard condition (Condition 0), mean recall was 
approximately 10 correct responses following 20 and 40 
nontest trials and approximately 7 correct responses 
following 5 and 10 nontest trials. Mean trials to criterion, 
not including the nontest trials, was not significanth 
different among Conditions 0, 5, and 10, althougl 
Conditions 20 and 40 yielded significantly fewer trials to 
criterion than the other 3 conditions. Results support the 
view that testing facilitates the development of retrieval 
processes; an additional interpretation is that the test 
trial provides feedback which influences selective atten- 
tion and/or rehearsal on the subsequent list presenta- 
tions, thereby also influencing the acquisition of the 
associations.—Journal abstract. 

383. Lishman, W. A. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) The speed of recall of pleasant and un 
experiences. Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 
4(2), 212-218.—Describes a method for comparing the 
speed of recall of pleasant and unpleasant experiences. 
Pleasant experiences were recalled significantly тоге 
quickly than unpleasant experiences by 20 healthy 
volunteers on a hospital social work or medical staff, 
especially by those scoring low on Neuroticism or high 
on Extraversion as measured by the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory. The overall pleasant-unpleasant differential 
persisted оп retesting some months later with ап 
alternative form of the test. The technique appears to be 
a valid and simple means for exploring hedonic selectivi-” 
ty in memory.—Journal abstract. 3 

384. Lowry, Douglas Н. (Michigan Technological U) 
The effects of mnemonic learning strategies on trans- 
fer, interference, and 48-hour retention. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 16-20: 
— Compared the effects of instructions to use imagery» 
sentence, or repetition strategies on original l 
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negative transfer, retroactive interference (RI), and 48-hr 
retention. After reaching a common criterion in learning 
A-B pairs, 144 college students were either given 10 
study-test trials on a list of A-D or C-D pairs or 
engaged in a filler task. During acquisition, mnemonic 
strategies did not affect negative transfer, RI, or 48-hr 
retention. It is concluded that mnemonics only affect the 
rate of acquisition in paired-associate learning, The basis 
for mnemonic effects may be centered on the associative 
process as opposed to modification of stimulus attrib- 
utes.—Journal abstract. 

385. López, Mike; Hicks, Robert E. & Young, Robert 
K. (U Texas, Austin) Retroactive inhibition in a 
bilingual A-B, A-B' paradigm. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 85-90.—Investigated 
the effects of giving no cues to indicate the language of a 
specific response on the learning of paired-associate lists 
by 32 Mexican-American college students who were 
bilingual in English and Spanish. A retroactive inhibition 
design was used with 4 conditions of transfer. Results 
support an interdependence hypothesis of bilingual 
organization of memory.—Journal abstract. 

386. Lutz, William J. & Scheirer, C. James . (State U 
New York, Binghamton) Coding processes for pictures 
and words. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 316-320.—Presented 288 under- 
graduates, in groups of 12, with either pictures or with 
the verbal names of the pictures in a recognition 
paradigm. Items were presented for either .25, .50, 1.00, 
or 2.00 sec with either .25, 1.00, or 2.00 sec between 
successive items. A recognition test followed where Ss 
gave confidence judgments on a 6-point rating scale as to 
whether they had seen the items before. Analysis of both 
correct responses and O sensitivity (estimated by signal 
detection theory methods) indicated that the processing 
rate for words was greater than the processing rate for 
pictures during the presentation interval, while these 
rates did not differ as a function of the interslide interval. 
Results are interpreted in terms of continuous processing 
models.— Journal abstract. 

387. Marken, Richard S. & Sandusky, Arthur J. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Stimulus probability and 
sequential effect in recognition memory. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 49-51.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 12 undergraduates in which 
the bias for reporting “old” in a recognition-memory 
task varied inversely with the probability of presenting a 
previously studied item. The bias for an “old” response 
was also greater when the stimulus on the preceding trial 
was a new item. Results invalidate the assumptions of the 
theory of signal detection for recognition memory and 
indicate a need for sequential analysis of recognition 
memory data to obtain unambiguous measures of bias 
and retention.—Journal abstract. 

388. Maskarinec, Ann S. & Brown, Sam C. (Kansas 
State U) Positive and negative recency effects in free 
recall learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 328-334.—Examined the 
relationship between the magnitude of the positive 
Tecency effect in immediate free recall (IFR) and the 
magnitude of the negative recency effect in final free 
геш (FFR). 140 undergraduates learned 10 lists, 
ollowed by a FFR test. Across Lists 1-8 (each 21 words 
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in length) there was an increase in positive recency in 
IFR and a concomitant increase in negative recency in. 
FFR. There was no negative recency in FFR for List 9 
which was a short list (12 words), and List 10 (21 words) —— 
These results, plus order of recall data, support the _ 
hypothesis that negative recency is the product ofa 
strategy wherein Ss learn to superficially encode end _ 
items in IFR because this is sufficient to guarantee their 
immediate recall.—Journal abstract. 

389. McCormack, P. D. (Carleton U, Ottawa; 
Ontario, Canada) Recognition memory for common - 
words as a function of target/distractor ratio. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 445-446. 
— Gave adults 3 recognition-memory lists having differ- | 
ent target to distractor (T-D) ratios. The obtained hit 
probabilities were invariant across successive fifths of a 
list under all conditions and were inversely related to — 
T-D ratio. False alarms increased as a function of fifths — 
of a list, the rate being inversely related to T-D ratio. _ 
Data are interpreted within an interference framework." _ 

390. Miscik, John С. & Deffenbacher, Kenneth А. 
(Aberdeen Proving Ground, Human Engineering Lab, 
MD) Short-term retention of visual sequences as a 
function of stimulus duration and encoding technique. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul, Vol 
103(1), 188-190.—An earlier study concluded that (a) 
facilitation of short-term recall for auditory digit - 
sequences by increases in digit duration were due to 
increased rehearsal time available and (b) efficient 
encoding techniques improved recall regardless of 
retention interval length. The present study confirmed 
these conclusions when digit sequences received both a 
visual and an auditory encoding. 

391. Morris, P. E. & Stevens, R. (Open U, Bletchley, 
England) Linking images and free recall. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 
310-315.—An examination of the literature on free recall 
with instructions to form mental images suggests that 
recall is facilitated only when the images which are 
formed link items together. In Exp I and II 30 and 12 
undergraduates, respectively, were instructed to form 
images which linked together 3 items in 1 image, or to 
form separate images to each item. Recall was facilitated 
for the linking imagery Ss, but the separate imagery Ss 
had no better recall than the controls. Exp III with, 18 
additional Ss demonstrated that there was no interfer- 
ence with subjective organization in the single image 
condition. Apparently, mental imagery improves free 
recall through strengthening of the association between 
items, and not by improving the distinctiveness, availa- 
bility, or form of storage of the individual items. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

392. Nace, Edgar P.; Orne, Martin T.& Hammer, A. 
Gordon . (Inst of the Pennsylvania Hosp, Philadelphia) 
Posthypnotic amnesia as an active psychic process: The 
reversibility of amnesia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 257-260.—Administered the Stan- 
ford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scales to 60 male under- 

duates. Following suggested posthypnotic ae 
highly hypnotizable Ss differed from less hypnotizable 
not only in the small number of items recalled after 
hypnosis was terminated, but also in the high proportion 
of forgotten items subsequently remembered at an 
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appropriate signal. The joint effect of these processes is 
the absence of differences in total recall once amnesia is 
removed. Recovery of amnesic items after amnesia is 
lifted may serve as a criterion to distinguish ordinary 
forgetting from hypnotic amnesia and the ability to 
recover this transiently forgotten material may be used to 
predict future hypnotic performance. Reversibility is as 
effective a predictor as amnesia itself. Hypnotic amnesia 
can best фе understood as an active process involving a 
reversible disturbance of memory retrieval. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

393. Nelson, Thomas О. & Hill, Charles C. (U 
Washington) Multiple retrieval paths and long-term 
retention. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 103(1), 185-187.—Compared long-term free recall 
for Ss who learned either multiple retrieval paths (MPs) 
or a single retrieval path (SP). Although the 2 conditions 
had the same number of exposures to the items during 
acquisition, 7 wks later MP Ss had 23% higher free recall 
than SP Ss. Findings'demonstrate that multiple retrieval 
paths facilitate long-term retention. 

394. Okada, Ronald & Burrows, David. (Atkinson 
Coll., York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Divided 
attention and high-speed memory search. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol.  103(2) 
191—195.—Conducted a memory search experiment with 
4 undergraduates using a fixed-set procedure. In the 
control condition, each item in the memory set was 
tested equally often. In the experimental condition, 1 
item in the memory set was tested more often than the 
remaining items. Reaction time for positive and negative 
responses increased linearly with set size in both 
conditions and the 4 slope values did not differ. This 
result suggests that the overall rate of memory search 
was equivalent for the 2 conditions. However, in the 
experimental condition the frequently tested item was 
retrieved more quickly than the remaining items. This 
finding is inconsistent with an exhaustive search model. 
An alternative model involving a parallel search process 
is outlined. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

395. Pellegrino, James W. (U. Pittsburgh) Organiza- 

tional attributes in list acquisition and retention. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
1032), 230-239.—Investigated acquisition and delayed 
retention in 200 undergraduates for a list that could be 
hierarchically structured according to taxonomic, ortho- 
graphic, and relative size attributes. Experimental condi- 
tions varied the number of instructed attributes (3, 2, or 
1) and the main attribute in the hierarchy (taxonomic or 
orthographic). Cued recall acquisition was facilitated by 
both instructions about additional attributes-and the 
presence of the taxonomic attribute as the primary basis 
of recall organization. Free-recall retention was also 
facilitated when the taxonomic attribute was the primary 
list attribute, but there was no effect for number of 
instructed retrieval attributes. Organization data show 
that the latter result was not due to the loss of any 
attributes in multiple attribute conditions. Results are 
explained in terms of levels of processing, the relative 
contribution of the various attributes to the retrieval and 
recognition components of recall, and the importance of 
each component in list acquisition and retention. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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396. Reardon, Eugene; Da Polito, Frank & Polzella, `“ 
Donald (U Dayton) Associative organization in 
recognition memory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun) Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1123-1126.—Studied the 
effect of organization in word recognition. 40 undergrad- 
uates learned lists of 30 words, 15 presented in 
associatively related triplets and 15 presented in associa- 
tively unrelated triplets. No difference was found 
between lists when ď values were used as a measure of 
recognition performance. However, Ss gave higher 
confidence judgments for hits and false alarms from 
associatively related triplets. Results suggest that the 
familiarity distributions of old and new items may have 
shifted upward under the organized condition.—Journal 
abstract. : 

397. Restle, Frank . (Indiana U) Critique of pure 
memory. In R. L. Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive 
psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Potomac, MD: 
Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. $14.95.— Presents a 
theoretical analysis of the memory structure and organi- 
zation and the relationship between the commonly 
recognized levels of memory (e.g., sensory buffer and 
short- and long-term memory). Thé process of informa- 
tion flow is examined in terms of expectancy and 
analysis functions. It is suggested that encoding is the 
process of incorporating information into a cognitive - 
structure and that the depth of processing depends on 
the size and generality of the structure involved; storage | 
is the maintenance of this organization. (20 ref) 

398. Roenker, Daniel L. (Iowa State U.) Role of 
rehearsal in long-term retention. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 368-371.—Inves- 
tigated the role of rehearsal in long-term storage and 
retention within the negative recency paradigm, using 75 
college students as Ss. For 1 group of Ss an unfilled 
interval was interpolated between presentation and test 
of each list in initial recall. For a 2nd group initial recall 
was also delayed, but only the Ist ⁄ of the interval was 
unfilled. Following several such lists a final free recal 
(FFR) of all items was required. Analysis of overt 
rehearsal patterns exhibited during the unfilled intervals 
showed that the number of rehearsals an item received | 
was not related to FFR performance. Results are viewed 
as consistent with the position that there are 2 types of 
rehearsal—1 which facilitates long-term retention and | 
which does not.—Journal abstract. i 

399. Rosenberg, Sheldon; Schiller, William J. & 
Smith, Joan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) Semantic 
factors in intentional and incidental sentence recall. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 41); 
19-21.—Exposed 6 independent groups of 20 undergrad- 
uate Ss each to normal or anomalous sentences under an 
incidental-nonsemantic (letter estimation), incidental- 
semantic (familiarity rating), or intentional-only orienta- 
tion. Written recall followed 1 presentation of the 
sentences in each group. None of the differences betwee? 
intentional and incidental-semantic Ss was significant 
and semantic coding facilitated recall performance for 
both normal and anomalous sentences but to a greater 
extent for normal sentences.—Journal abstract. 

400. Rosenthal, Ted L.; White, Glenn M. & Alford, 
Geary S. (U Arizona) Some memory effects with 
sequential impoverished visual stimuli. Perceptual 4 
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Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1115-1120. 
—Studied retention of visual paths in 2 experiments 
using homogeneous circles presented graphically or by 
lights to minimize irrelevant cues that might support 
covert labeling. Ss were 90 undergraduates in Exp I and 
60 in Exp II. Path lengths of 3, 5, 7, and 9 nodes, and 
memory loads of 1, 2, and 4 paths in depth were 
included. In both studies, simultaneous exposure led to 
better recall than serial presentation, and memory 
proved robust with little loss between 2- and 4-path 
memory loads. Providing letter props greatly improved 
retention. The effects of constant vs on-then-off light 
exposure depended on the length of paths.—Journal 
abstract. 

401. Rosner, Sue R. & Lindsley, Diane T. (U Iowa) 
The effects of retention interval on preschool children's 
short-term memory of verbal items. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 72-80. 
—Tested the short-term recall of word triads by 
comparing retention over 3 types of intervals within 24 
preschoolers. Retention was significantly lower in the 16 
sec unfilled interval condition than in the immediate test 
condition. This result, predicted from preschoolers’ 
rehearsal deficiency, differs from those obtained in 
previous adult and child studies. A filled interval 
condition, requiring irrelevant verbal activity during the 
16-sec period, significantly reduced recall from that of 
the unfilled interval condition. Recognition of the word 
items on a subsequent recognition test was greater than 
chance and was not affected by interval condition. This 
suggests that the condition effects in short-term recall 
did not disrupt the long-term storage of the items. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

402. Salzberg, Philip M. & Pellegrino, James W. (U. 
Colorado) The generation and recognition components 
of encoding specificity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 911.—Used E. Tulving and 
D. M. Thompson's (see PA, Vol 80:10409) generation- 
recognition-recall paradigm using 6 groups of 18 under- 
graduate Ss each. The critical comparison involved the 
relative effectiveness of category cues which were either 
the same as or different from the input encoding of an 
item. Additionally, an attempt was made to gain control 
Over any bias in responding to the cues by the 
manipulation of instructional information about the 
relevance of each cue. Results show that the probability 
of generating target items was slightly superior for same 
cues. Encoding specificity (defined as the same-different 
cuing effect) was demonstrated both in the recognition of 
Benerated items and in cued recall. Instructional manipu- 
lation generally tended to attenuate the same-different 
effect in recognition, thus suggesting a response bias 
component of the effect.—Journal abstract. 

403. Segal, Bernard & Feger, Gary . (Murray State U) 
Drug use and fantasy processes in college students. 
Journal of Altered States of Consciousness, 1973(Fal), Vol 
1(1), 5-14.—Used a drug-use questionnaire and Singer's 
Imaginal Process Inventory to study imagery and 
daydreaming correlates in 68 college marihuana users. A 
relationship between imagery processes and marihuana 
use was indicated. Marihuana users were more receptive 
Of fantasy and were oriented toward seeking new 
experiences. It is concluded that marihuana may be used 
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to stimulate specific kinds of fantasies, and these may be _ 
related to basic personality characteristics. (25 ref) * 
—Journal abstract. "i 

404. Segui, Juan . (National Ctr for Scientific 
Research, U Paris V—René Descartes, Lab of Experi- — 
mental & Comparative Psychology, France) [Differential — 
retention of sentence components: Functional role or - 
syntactic category?] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, _ 
Vol 74(1), 171-178.—Attempted to determine whether - 
the grammatical function of a word determines the — 
probability that it will be retained. The nouns studied 
had the relation modifier-modified: one a nuclear noun 
(subject or object), the other its complement. Retention 
was better for the modified than for the modifier and 
recall of the modifier strongly related to recall of the 
modified. While recall of the modifier seemed to imply a 
preliminary recall of the modified, the converse was not 
true.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

405. Shiffrin, Richard M. & Grantham, D. Wesley . 
(Indiana U) Can attention be allocated to sensory 
modalities? Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 
15(3), 460-474.—Examined the effects of attention 
allocation to the modalities of vision, audition, and touch 
in 3 experiments with a total of 14 paid undergraduates. 
Exp I and II simultaneously monitored all 3 sensory 
modalities for the presence of a near-threshold stimulus. 
A successive condition allowed S to give his full attention 
to each sensory modality in turn. There was no 
advantage for the successive condition, whether the task 
consisted of detection of a single stimulus (Exp I) or 
detection of the absence of one of many stimuli (Exp II). 
Exp III used a different paradigm to extend these results 
and bridge the gap between these results and those of 
others. It is concluded that selective allocation of 
attention to sensory modalities does not affect the early 
stages of perceptual processing. (39 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

406. Siegel, Jane A. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Sensory and verbal coding strategies in 
subjects with absolute pitch. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 37-44.—Examined the 
performance of 6 university music students with absolute 
pitch and 6 without absolute pitch (controls) in 3 studies 
involving recognition memory for tone frequency. When 
the standard and comparison were 1/10 of a semitone 
apart, absolute-pitch Ss reported using a sensory coding 
strategy and did not differ from the controls in overall 
performance or rate of forgetting. When the stimulus 
difference was 3/4 of a semitone, absolute-pitch Ss 
shifted to a verbal coding strategy, and their memory for 
pitch was significantly better than the controls. With a 1- 
semitone difference, the absolute-pitch group showed no 
significant forgetting over a 15-sec retention interval 
filled with interference tones. These findings support the 
hypothesis that possessors of absolute pitch show 
superior pitch memory only when they can differentially 
label the stimuli with musical note names. Q2. ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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ciate (PA) recall under a retroactive inhibition paradigm 
with 64 college students. During original learning (OL), 
Ss learned PA response trigrams composed of either 
consonants, digits, or letter-digit combinations. Each 
interpolated learning (IL) response was identical to an 
OL response with the exception of the middle element. 
Although experimental Ss made significantly more 
complete errors (failure to recall entire IL trigrams under 
modified-modified-free-recall) than control Ss (who were 
not required to learn the IL list) on all types of verbal 
response content, overall results are consistent with both 
chunking and associative-chaining hypotheses of recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

408. Snodgrass, Joan G. & Antone, George . (New 
York U) Parallel versus sequential processing of 
pictures and words. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974Jul, Vol 103(1), 139-144.—A total of 40 
undergraduates in 2 separate groups were shown picture 
and word pairs presented either in a spatial or a temporal 
relationship. The recognition test consisted of the same 
pairs with half in a reversed and half in the same order. 
Ss indicated on a 4-point rating scale which pairs were 
reversed and which were in the same order. Spatial 
memory was superior to temporal memory, and picture 
memory was superior to word memory, with no 
interaction between type of relationship and type of 
material. Thus no evidence was obtained for A. Paivio's 
hypothesis that verbal codes are specialized for sequen- 
tial processing and pictorial codes for parallel processing. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

409. Solso, Robert L. (Loyola U, Chicago) Memory 
and the efficacy of cues or “уез, 1 know!” vs “why 
didn’t | think of that?” In R. L. Solso (Ed), Theories in 
cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Potomac, 
MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 386 p. $14.95.—A 
review of the literature suggests that information on 
stimulus selection may also clarify variables affecting cue 
saliency, the nature of the structure of memory, decoding 
processes, and how stored information is synthesized. 2 
factors which have paradoxical effects on cue efficacy 
are examined, and the process of multiple encoding and 
the application of the interstructural associative paradox 
to a variety of cognitive functions are discussed. (41 ref) 

410. Sulin, Rebecca A. & Dooling, D. James. (Kent 
State U.) Intrusion of a thematic idea in retention of 
prose. Journal. of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 103(2), 255-262.— Tested 2 implications of F. C. 
Bartlet's (1932) theory of memory: (a) that prose 
passages are stored in schematic form and (b) that 
thematic assimilation increases with the passage of time. 
In2 experiments a total of 336 college students read brief 
biographical passages about either a famous or a 
fictitious person (e.g., Adolph Hitler vs Gerald Martin). 
Recognition memory for individual sentences was tested 
after intervals of either 5 min or 1 wk. As expected, 
passages with a famous main character yielded more 
false positive errors. In addition, the errors in this 

condition depended on the thematic relatedness of the 
recognition foil. The further prediction on thematic 
assimilation was also upheld—thematic effects were 


relatively greater at the longer retention interval. 
—Journal abstract. 
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411. Timmons, Beverly A. (U Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada) Delayed auditory feedback as a 
factor influencing retention. Perceptual & Motor Skills, _ 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 399-402.—Measured retention of 
difficult prose by 4 groups of 20 undergraduates each, 
using a multiple-choice test. Group 1 read under normal 
conditions and was tested immediately. Group 2 read 
under normal conditions and was tested after 24 hrs, 
Group 3 read under .2-sec delayed auditory feedback 
with immediate testing, while Group 4 also read under 
delay but was tested after 24 hrs. All Ss reading under 
normal conditions obtained significantly higher scores 
than did the delayed groups. It is speculated that delayed 
auditory feedback may affect acquisition rather than 
retention. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

412. Tunnell, Gilbert B. & Falkenberg, Philippe R. 
(Wake Forest U) Effect of context on transfer of 
information from short- to long-term memory. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 495 501.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 48 undergraduates, in which 
manipulation of the context in a short-term memory 
paradigm produced changes in the ability to recognize 
the same material from long-term memory 24 hrs later. If 
immediate recall was accurate, later recognition was 
improved if this recall was conducted with the same. 
context as occurred at learning. If immediate recall was” 
completely inaccurate, later recognition was improved if 
this recall was conducted with different context than was - 
present at learning. Short-term recall did not need to be 
accurate to transfer learned nonsense trigrams to long- 
term memory. Manipulation of context 24 hrs after 
learning had no effect on recognition. Results are 
discussed in terms of the N. C. Waugh and D. A. 
Norman memory model, E. Tulving's encoding specifici- 
ty hypothesis, and interference theory.—Journal abstract. 

413. Wade, Terry C. (U. Utah) Relative effects 


sample items was employed. Those Ss monitoring their. 
Correct or incorrect responses were compared to Ss 
receiving simple performance feedback and a contro 
group which received neither self-monitoring instru- 
tions nor performance feedback. Specific analysis of the 
number and the proportion of correct responses indicat- 
ed an overall superiority of self-monitoring compare? 
the other conditions. Analyses of the self-monitoring 
groups revealed a decline in performance over time fo 
Ss recording their correct responses relative to > 
recording their incorrect responses. Additionally, repeal 
ed motivational self-ratings were highly correlated W! 
correct response rates over time.—Journal abstract. U 
414. Walter, Donald A. & Hellebusch, Stephen (7 
Notre Dame) The role of associative elaboration | 
wom recognition: Evidence for a two-stage test elabor: 
seq 
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list are often misrecognized as their earlier root word; 
however, if the root word follows its associate, root word 
misrecognition does not occur. Results in the former 
situation have been explained by positing that early- 
activated implicit associative responses (IARs) are 
mistaken for later-activated representational response 
(RRs). In the present study it is argued that this 
explanation requires 1 of 2 modifications to explain lack 
of misrecognition in the latter situation. The Ist posits 
that IARs show greater memory persistence than RRs 
and predicts that false positive rates of the 2nd members 
of forward and backward associated list word pairs have 
different retention interval functions. The 2nd predicts 
. по such difference because S discriminates PRs from 
È IARs at the time of encoding and uses only RRs for 
b memory matches.” No differences occurred over 5 
etention intervals with 40 undergraduates. The Ist 
ypothesis was discarded; a 2-stage test elaboration 
sequence in word recognition is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

415. Ward, L. Charles; Bennett, Jean H. & Bradford, 
C. (Murray State U) The effects of postresponse 
stimulus duration upon the short-term retention of 
verbal discrimination pairs. Journal of General Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 87-92.— Tested 60 undergradu- 
ates for short-term retention of verbal discrimination 
pairs consisting of 3-place consonant syllables with high 
intrapair formal similarity. Each pair was shown twice 
with successive presentations separated by either 0, 1, 2, 
or 3 interpolated pairs. Different groups received either a 
0-, l- or 3-sec postresponse stimulus duration 
(PSD)—duration of exposure of the stimulus pair 
following a button-pressing response. Increasing PSD 
from 0 to 1 sec led to improved retention, but the 
increase from 1 to 3 sec resulted in no further 
improvement. Retention decreased with increasing num- 
bers of interpolated items, and the rate of decrease was 
not dependent upon PSD. Contingent probability ana- 
lyses showed that the probability of a correct response 
on the 2nd occurrence of a pair was higher following a 
correct guess to its Ist occurrence than following an 
incorrect guess.—Journal abstract. 

416. Warren, Linda . (Williams Coll) An analysis of 
proactive inhibition in a cued recall task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 131-138. 
—In a study with a total of 216 college students, control 
(C) groups learned a test list of initial letter-cued 
adjectives, while experimental (E) groups learned 2 prior 
lists and then the test list. One C and 1 E group were 
tested under each of 3 recall conditions either 15 min or 
48 hr after learning. Analysis of the recall results focused 
on assessing the role of loss of response availability, loss 
of list differentiation and response competition in 
producing proactive inhibition. The underlying source of 
interference appeared to be loss of list differentiation. It 
is suggested that competition and loss of availability 
might be consequences of this loss, rather than reflecting 
independent interference mechanisms. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

. 417. Weiss, Ethel & Warshak, Richard . (City Coll, 
City U New York) Three studies of retroactive-inhib- 
ition during free-recall from a disinhibition perspective. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
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1151-1157.—Studied the effect of a whistle (h b. 
ized to be disinhibiting) on retroactive inhibition in 3 $ 
experiments with a total of 288 undergraduates. Each 
experiment used a 2 (whistle vs no whistle) x 3$ 
(retroactive inhibition, unrelated list, or unrelated task _ 
conditions) factorial design. In Exp I an unexpected _ 
blast (whistle condition) was presented as Ss began _ 
terminal 1451-1 recall. In Exp II the whistle was presented 
as Ss began the Ist test trial of List-2 acquisition. In Exp- 

II the whistle was presented as Ss began the 3rd (and _ 
terminal) test trial of List-2 acquisition. The disinhibition 
hypothesis was not supported. The whistle impeded the ~ 
organization of List 1 in Exp I, reduced the amount of 
transfer in List 2 in Exp II, and had no effect on . 
relatively well-learned material in Exp Ш. It is conclud- 

ed that a novel stimulus tends to disrupt labile learning, — 
and that the effects are specific and transitory.—Journal 
abstract. 

418. Winnick, Wilma A.; Kooper, Fae & Sprafkin, 
Joyce. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) Free recall as a 
function of type of evoking stimulus. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol. 103(2), 
269-273.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 96 
undergraduates. In Exp I, recall for words whose 
definitions were presented was contrasted with recall 
following presentations of pictures of the objects denoted 
by the words and of the words themselves. Highest recall 
scores were produced by the definitions in comparisons 
both across 3 groups given different materials and within 
a 4th group given the 3 kinds of materials. Exp II - 
compared recall following presentation of the same 
definitions with recall for the same words in 2 other 
verbal context—sentences ending in these words and the 
same sentences in incomplete form that required the 
word to be supplied. The superior recall found for both 
incomplete sentences and definitions appeared to be | 
caused by a combination of imagery arousal and — 
problem-solving activity.—Journal abstract. 
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419. Badia, Pietro; Culbertson, Stuart A. & Harsh, 
John . (Bowling Green State U) Relative aversiveness of 
signaled vs. unsignaled avoidable and escapable shock 
situations in humans. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 338-346.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments dealing with signaled and unsig- 
naled shock, using a total of 18 male college students. In 
Exp I 6 Ss avoided shock, and in Exp II 12 Ss escaped 
shock by pressing one button under an unsignaled shock 
condition. By pressing on a separate button, Ss could 
change to signaled avoidance (Exp рог signaled escape 
(Exp II). All Ss changed from the unsignaled to signaled 
condition whether shock was avoidable or escapable. 6 
Ss were also given a chance to change from signaled to 
unsignaled escapable shock. Changeover responding 
remained at or near operant levels for these Ss. 
Comparing results of this study with studies using the rat 
revealed much similarity but some differences. Differ- 
ences depended upon whether fe escapable or avoidable 

rocedure was used.—Journal abstract. 
Р 420. Cupchik, Gerald C. & Leventhal, Howard - (U 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Consistency between ‘f 
sive behavior and the elevation of humorous stimuli: — 
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The role of sex and self-observation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 
429-4422 studies investigated the relationship be- 
tween the expressive behaviors of smiling and laughing 
(mirth) and the evaluations of the funniness of cartoon 
stimuli. Study 1 replicated past findings that suggest that 
feedback from mirth reactions directly influences funni- 
ness ratings in female Ss but does not directly influence 
funniness ratings in male Ss. Study 2 provided evidence 
of a sex difference in the link between mirth and 
evaluation. It was hypothesized that making Ss aware of 
their mirth, by asking them to self-observe and rate their 
own smiling and laughing, isolates the mirth reactions 
and reduces their influence upon evaluations of funni- 
ness. The elimination of the influence of mirth should 
lower funniness ratings of female Ss and eliminate any 
increase in rated funniness produced by canned laughter. 
No such effects were predicted for males. The data 
support the hypotheses. A wider range of possible causes 
for self-observation effects is given than is mentioned in 
most recent theories of self-observation. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

421. Davis, John & Lamberth, John. (U. Oklahoma) 
Affective arousal and energization properties of positive 
and negative stimuli. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 196-200.—Investigated af- 
fect-arousing and energizing properties of positive and 
negative reinforcing stimuli with 75 undergraduates. Ss 
received positive evaluations (PE), similar attitudes (SA), 
neutral statements (NS), dissimilar attitudes (DA), or 
negative evaluations (NE) presented on slides. Pre- and 
postslide semantic differentials were filled out by each S 
as a measure of affect. All Ss then learned a paired- 
associate (PA) list composed of both noncompetitional 
and competitional pairs as a measure of energization 
level. The Taylor-Spence drive theory predictions for 
performance on noncompetitional and competitional 
tasks provided a sensitive measure of relative drive re- 
energization levels induced by the reinforcing stimuli. 
Consistent with past research, semantic differential 
scores showed NE more powerful than DA in arousing 
negative affect and PE more powerful than SA in 
arousing positive affect. Performance on the PA learning 
task showed a higher energization level for the NE 
condition than for the DA condition. The PE and SA 
conditions were hypothesized to be energizing rather 
than drive reducing. In support of the hypothesis, the PE 
condition showed a higher energization level than the SA 
condition. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

422. Day, David A. & Rourke, Byron P. (St Michael's 
Hosp, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The role of attention 
in "lie-detection." Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 270-276.—Randomly as- 
signed 80 male college students to 1 of 4 groups. Tape- 

recorded instructions directed Ss in Groups 1 and 2 to 
evaluate a psychological case history or a newspaper 
story, respectively. Group 3 read about a kidnapping 
after being told they were participating in a lie-detection 
experiment and would be questioned on the material 
later. Group 4 was given the same information as Group 
3, but was told that they should not reveal the 
information when questioned. Galvanic skin responses 
(GSRs) were measured as Ss listened to tape-recorded 
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questions on the material read; no verbal responses were 
made. The E then attempted to determine "blindly" 
which target information S had received by examining 
the GSRs. The number of Ss whose given information 
was successfully detected was significant in Groups 2, 3, 
and 4. Results suggest that simply attending to or 
focusing upon relevant information is a sufficient 
condition for detectability in a lie-detection situation. 
(French summary)—4A. Olson. 

423. Ekehammar, Bo . (U Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab, Sweden) Sex differences in self-reported anxiety 
for different situations and modes of response. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, Vol 15(2), 154-160.—Citing 
the need for studies of sex differences for inventories 
where both situations and modes of response are selected 
separately, an nel was made with regard to sex 
differences in both level and variability of self-reported 
anxiety for total scores, factor scores, and single situation 
and response scales. Ss were 58 male and 58 female 9th 
graders. The inventory comprised 17 situations and 18 
modes of response. With a few minor exceptions the 
analyses showed consistent sex differences throughout, 
with females scoring higher than males and showing 
greater interindividual variability in reported anxiety. 
Results are discussed in relation to sex differences 
reported for physiological variables. (43 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

424. Haley, Graham A. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Eye movement responses of repressors and 
sensitizers to a stressful film. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 88-94.—A total of 24 
undergraduates scoring high, intermediate, or low on the 
Byrne Repression-Sensitization Scale viewed an industri- 
al accident film while horizontal eye movements were 
assessed by means of infrared corneal reflection. Neutral 
and stressful film segments were scored in terms of 
deviations from the center of the perceptual field (point- 
of-looking scores), and the standard deviations of these 
Scores were calculated as an index of perceptual 
scanning. A stressful segment was also dichotically 
scored to determine whether the point of looking was on 
or off dominant elements of the scene. Results indicate 
that repressors and sensitizers had equivalent levels of 
perceptual scanning (which were significantly higher 
than intermediates’ level) and were independent of film 
segment content. However, repressors and sensitizers 
differed in on-off and average point of looking for the 
stressful segment such that repressors were avoiding 
stressful content. Data suggest that relatively high 
perceptual scanning can be an avoidant defensive style 
of attending to dynamic stimulus displays. The issue 0, 
adaptiveness of responding is considered. (18 
—Journal abstract. " 

425. Haney, Jack N. (Memphis State U) Repressor 
and sensitizers’ affective change during free associa- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 
2), 1172-1174.—30 undergraduates identified as either 
repressors, sensitizers, or controls by Byrne's Repression 
-Sensitization scale free associated to threatening a^ 
nonthreatening stimuli for 1-40 sec, giving ratings 
affective states after each response period. In spite of the 
fact that sensitizers showed greater "approach" respon” 
ing, they did not reduce their anxiety levels. Data suggest 
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the need to reevaluate the presumed anxiety-reducing 
function of sensitizing behaviors. 


426. Jernyrd, Elisabeth . (U Malmö, School of 
Education, Sweden) Optimal resistance to authority and 
propaganda: Measuring instruments, age develop- 
ments, and educational influences. Didakometry & 
Sociometry, 1973, Vol 5(2), 27-53.—Investigated the 
ability of students to differentiate between different 
types of information, to make independent decisions, 
and to resist nonobjective attempts to influence them. 
Experimental test batteries and measuring instruments 
included (a) methods intended to give information as to 
how far the students choose, pass on, or are influenced 
by nonobjective information; (b) perception experiments 
with group pressures; (c) ratings; and (d) personality 
tests (related to anxiety, rigidity, authoritarianism, 
dogmatism, self-esteem, and field dependence). The test 
data from a total of 630 Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th graders 
were subjected to factor analyses, and detailed analyses 
of age and sex differences were made. A preliminary 
teaching-material unit (intended to increase students’ 
ability to protect themselves when exposed to nonobjec- 
tive influence) was constructed and tested. Recommen- 
dations for continued research and practical application 
are outlined. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 


427. Madsen, K. B. (Royal Danish School of 
Educational Studies, Copenhagen) Modern theories of 
motivation: A comparative metascientific study. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 472 p. $27.50. 
— Presents an analysis of the important theories of 
motivation in an attempt to establish a new scientific 
discipline—the comparative study of theories of "system- 
atology.” The concept of this new metascience is 
outlined, and an historical introduction to motivational 
psychology and the metastrata, hypothetical strata, and 
descriptive strata of over 30 theories of motivation are 
presented. (8 p ref) 


428. Neufeld, Richard W. & Davidson, Park О. (О 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Dimensionality of 
subjective response to a selection of complex aversive 
stimuli. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 258-269.—Investigated the dimen- 
sionality of subjective responses to a variety of stressor 
stimuli using a multidimensional scaling procedure with 
30) undergraduates as Ss. Results indicate that the 
subjective perception of these stimuli was multidimen- 
sionally determined but with only 1 inter-S viewpoint 
about the obtained dimensionality. Stimulus projections 
on 2 dimensions were significantly correlated with scaled 
values of a unidimensional stress scale and were found 
not to be independent of a subjective attention scale. 
Speculations about the nature of the obtained dimen- 
sional structure, along with possible implications for 
assessing mechanisms of coping with stress, are discussed 
briefly. (French summary) (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 


429. Oliver, Steven D.; West, Robert C. & Sloane, 
Howard N. (U. Utah) Some effects on human behavior 
of aversive events. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
5(4), 481—493.—Examined aggressive behavior іп hu- 
mans in 2 studies. In Exp 1 10 37-52 yr old males 
working on a plunger-pulling task could receive a 3.5 mA 
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shock at 7575 probability every 2 min. The shock was E 
unrelated to their plunger pulling behavior. Ss could — : 


press a toggle switch to deliver electric shock to E, who x 
was visible to the Ss as an alleged О. 3 sessions in which _ 
no shock was delivered alternated with 2 sessions in | 


which shock was delivered. In shock sessions Ss pressed Мы 


the toggle switch and shocked the О at an average rate 
more than 9 times higher than in the nonshock sessions. _ 
In Exp II baselines of aggressive behavior were collected - 
for 3 consecutive 120 or 90 min segments daily. Ss were2 
7-8 yr old boys. Noncontingent time-out seemed to 
control an above-baseline rate of aggressive behavior in 
the segments in which it was programed, as well as in ће 
segment adjacent to that in which it was programed, and . 
in which time-out was not programed at all. Results _ 
replicate animal laboratory findings relating noncontin- - 
gent aversive stimulation to aggressive behavior. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. : 


430. Weaver, Donald & Brickman, Philip . (Northwest- 
ern U) Expectancy, feedback, and disconfirmation as - 
independent factors in outcome satisfaction. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 
420-428.—Contends that previous research on the 
expectancy disconfirmation problem has been unjusti- 
fied in concluding that no disconfirmation effect exists 
because (a) proper tests for the effect were conducted 
only for low expectancy Ss and (b) cumulative effects of 
expectancy disconfirmation comparable to the cumula- 
tive effects of winning or losing were never assessed. The 
present study achieved these ends by unconfounding 
overall performance expectancy and expectancies, out- 
comes, and disconfirmations on individual trials. 96 
college students were given either high or low overall 
expectancies and then played a series of 20 games. On 
each game, Ss made outcome predictions that were 
confirmed either 25, 50, or 75% of the time, independent- 
ly of overall expectancies, trial outcomes, and overall 
feedback. Results show that a loss on a particular trial 
was less satisfying when unexpected and a win on à 
particular trial was more satisfying when expected only 
for Ss with high overall expectancies; cumulative 
expectancy disconfirmation had a negative effect on all 
of the Ss. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Crandall, Rick; Kail, Robert У. & 
Swap, Walter . (О Michigan) Effect of extreme exposure 
frequencies А different affective ratings of stimuli. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 667-678. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with female undergraduates 
(N = 152) to examine the effects of extreme number of 
exposures on reactions to stimuli rated on several 
dimensions. Exp I gave a positive monotone relationship 
between affective ratings on the Good-Bad scale and the 
frequency of stimulus exposure, with frequencies as high 
as 243. Exp II obtained ratings for the same exposure 
4 scales, some of which measured 
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experimental 
with increasing expo: 
relationship. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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432. Borkovec, Thomas D.; Stone, Norman M.; 
O'Brien, Gerald T. & Kaloupek, D. G. (U. Iowa) 
Evaluation of a clinically relevant target behavior for 
analog outcome research. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 5(4), 503-513.—Exposed 23 socially anxious and 23 
nonanxious male undergraduates (determined by Fear 
Survey Schedule scores) to 2 brief interactions, 3 wks 
apart, with a female confederate. Half of each anxiety 
group were given low-demand-for-improvement posttest 
instructions, while half were presented high-demand 
instructions. The procedure validly discriminated the 2 
anxiety groups on several self-report, behavioral, and 
heart-rate measures. Demand manipulations had no 
positive effect on any measure. Physiological arousal was 
substantial and showed no evidence of habituation from 
pre- to posttest exposures. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

433. Krausman, David T. & Lenox, John R. (Johns 

Hopkins U., Medical School) An on-line integrator for 
alpha quantification. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 317-320.—Pres- 
ents details of an integrator which permits an alternate 
mode of operation where time-synchronized resets, in 
lieu of voltage-dependent resets, produce variable height 
voltage ramps whose amplitude is a direct function of the 
accumulated alpha activity per unit time. This method of 
preprocessing and signal conditioning the alpha compo- 
nents of the EEG waveform provides a simple analog 
registry of on-line real-time correlation of alpha activity 
with various physiological and behavioral activity. 

434. Leon, Arthur S.; Thomas, Paul E.; г, 
Eda & Canlas, Aida . (U Minnesota, Medical School, Div 
of Clinical Pharmacology) Serum dopamine beta-hy- 
droxylase activity as an index of sympathetic activity. 
Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 
354-362.—Evaluated the sensitivity serum dopamine f- 
hydroxylase (DBH) as an index of sympathetic-adrenal 
function. Groups of male rats and 3 adult hospital 
patients served as Ss. Determinations on the rats were 
made following swimming stress; in the humans they 
were made with postural changes, cold pressor testing, 
and handgrip isometric exercises, and following coffee 
drinking, cigarette smoking, and ketamine anesthesia. 
Results indicate that rat serum DBH activity increased 
after swimming stress. In the human Ss there was inter-S 
but little intra-S variation. S's activity was not influenced 
by blood pressure levels or postural changes. Stimulation 
by cold pressor stress, handgrip isometric exercise, 
cigarette smoking, and ketamine administration inconsis- 
tently resulted in a small increase in serum DBH activity. 
It is concluded that as an index of sympathetic activity 

this approach is less sensitive than measuring circulating 
catecholamines in the rat, and is of limited value in 
humans. (23 ref)—P. Federman. 

435. Smith, Jamie . (U Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Ctr, Oklahoma City) Regeneration in the mammalian 
central nervous system: A re-evaluation. Biological 
Psychology Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol 32, 57-67.—Dis- 
cusses recent findings in support of earlier conclusions 
that regeneration can achieve functional reconnections 
in the mammalian brain and spinal cord. Data contra- 
dicting the earlier conclusions are reviewed in the light of 
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new evidence. Some of the implications of ne 
regeneration for recovery of function after damage to 
CNS are discussed. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

436. Weiskrantz, Lawrence . (U Oxford, England) 
Brain research and parallel processing. Physiologica 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 53-54.—Comments 
upon and counterviews an article by W. G. Webster 
(1973) on brain functions. The importance of both serial- 
processing and parallel-processing aspects of nervo 
system function is stressed. 

437. Wittles, Пепе & Bornstein, Philipp E. (Washing- 
ton U) A note on stress and sex determination. Journal: 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 333-334. 
—Examined D. H. and L. Schuster's hypothesis that 
relative stress of the mother and father is a determinant. 
of the sex of the newborn (i.e., the less stressed parent 
reproduces its own gender). Studies of children born to 
women who were rape victims show that more of (ће | 
newborns were male than female, and it is suggested that 
the hypothesis deserves further research. 3 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


438. Arnauld, E.; Vincent, J. D. & Dreifuss, J.J. (U` 
Bordeaux II, Faculty of Medicine, Lab of Neurophysiol- 
ogy, France) Firing patterns of hypothalamic supraoptic 
neurons during water deprivation in monkeys. Science, - 
pe Vol 185(4150), 535-537.—Water deprivation 
in 5 adult female rhesus monkeys caused an acceleration 
of action potential firing of supraoptic neurons, but not 
of neurons located 2-3 mm above the hypothalamic 
supraoptic nucleus. Whereas in the normally hydrated 
animal only 12% of the neuroendocrine cells discharged 
periodically, the proportion of these periodic bursters ^ 
increased markedly with increasing plasma osmolarity. 
This finding suggests that such periodically firing — 
supraoptic neurons are those engaged in active neurohy- 
pophyseal hormone secretion.—Journal abstract. 4 

439. Bartus, Raymond T. & Ferris, Stephen Н. (Park-- 
Davis & Co, Research Div, Ann Arbor, MI) Neural 
correlates of habituation and dark adaptation in the 
visual cortex of the rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 55-59.—Implanted 16 albino rats” 
with monopolar electrodes over primary visual cortex. 
Averaged evoked responses (AERs) to repetitive flashes" 
of light were evaluated during habituation and dark 
adaptation at 2 stimulus intensity levels. No consistent” 
changes occurred in the early AER components if 58 
were dark adapted prior to testing. However, increases in 
amplitude of early components occurred over trials in 
non-dark-adapted Ss, with greatest increased occurring. 
with the lower stimulus intensity. Changes occurred over. 
repeated stimulus presentations, a finding easily € 
plained by concepts of habituation. Increases and. 
decreases in amplitude were observed depending upon. 
the particular component, with the greatest effects. 
resulting from stimulation with the less intense light 
These changes support the notion that early and late. 
components represent different classes of neural events: 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

440. Bliwise, D. et al . (U Chicago) Facial muscle 
tonus during REM and NREM sleep. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 497-508.— Devised equipment and 
procedures for quantifying relatively noise-free recoró- 
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ings of low-amplitude chin and lip electromyograms 
(EMGs) during sleep. A total of 28 rapid-eye-movement 
(REM) periods were recorded from 5 paid female 
graduate and undergraduate students. Tonic EMG levels 
declined toward their lowest level of the night beginning 
5 min in advance of REM periods. With very rare 
exceptions, the lowest EMG levels of the night were 
maintained throughout REM sleep. During the 20 min of 
non-REM (NREM) sleep which followed REM periods, 
mean EMG levels increased over the REM levels but 
were lower than those recorded during the 20 min of 
NREM sleep which preceded the REM periods. This 
pattern of tonic EMG variation obtained for each of the 
Ist 3 REM periods of the night.—Journal abstract. 

441. Booth, C. S. & Hahn, J. F. (U Virginia) Thermal 
and mechanical stimulation of type Il receptors and 
field receptors in cat. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Tul), 
Vol 44(1), 49—59.—Obtained single-unit responses from 
type II receptors and field receptors in 27 anesthetized 
cats in response to mechanical stimuli, thermal stimuli, 
and combinations of the stimuli. Coding of the 2 kinds of 
stimulus information was such that information about 
each kind of stimulus could be recovered from a 
population of field receptors but not from a population 
of type II receptors. The behavioral data available do not 
suffice to determine whether or not the thermal informa- 
tion is put to behavioral use.—Journal abstract. 

442. Bothe, G. G.; Zahn, D. A. & Elfner, L. F. 
(Florida State U) The effects of physical stimulus 
complexity on the auditory-evoked response. Biological 
Psychology, 1974, Vol Y(4) 261—275.—Investigated 
whether the degree of stimulus-oriented attention as 
inferred from the cortical-evoked response varies system- 
atically with the physical stimulus complexity. The 760- 
msec auditory stimulus consisted of 10 bursts of pure 
tone. 4 levels of complexity in 2 arrangements were 
employed, with 8 normally hearing undergraduates in 
each of the 8 conditions receiving 500 stimulus presenta- 
tions/S. Evoked responses were detected through elec- 
trodes placed at the vertex and mastoid with a forehead 
ground. Direct observation of the data and the results of 
stepwise discriminant analyses show that N;-P ; ampli- 
tudes decreased over time in all conditions, although the 
effect was most prominent in the least complex stimulus 
conditions. P, = №, amplitudes, however, showed an 
increase over time, with the increase most prominent in 
highly complex conditions. Results are discussed in 
terms of the repeated stimulation of specific neural units 
and neural recovery times. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

443. Brask, T. & Falbe-Hansen, J. (Gentofte U 
Clinic, Copenhagen, Denmark) Electronystagmography 
on normal persons. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 77(6), 412-417.—Used electronystagmography to 
study spontaneous, positional, and caloric nystagmus in 
20 normal persons. A pendulum test was also performed. 
3 Ss exhibited spontaneous nystagmus and another 6 Ss 
had positional nystagmus in 1-4 positions. The pendu- 
lum test appeared well-suited for distinguishing between 
centrally and peripherally conditioned nystagmus. (Ger- 
man summary) 
уш. Burton, Charles E.; David, Robert M.; Portnoy, 
$ liam M. & Akers, Lex А. (Texas Tech О, Biomedical 

ystems Lab) The application of Bode analysis to skin 
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impedance. Psychophysiology, 1974013), Vol П) 


517-525.—Describes a method for analyzing skin impe- — 


dance data and applies the procedure—Bode analysis- 


—to the determination of a steady-state electrical model ё 


for intact human skin. Bode plots are employed to — 
synthesize a passive equivalent circuit from sample | 
measurements of “black box” skin impedance magnitude _ 
and phase angle, and representative values for the circuit _ 
elements are presented. (19 ref) 

445. Cazard, P. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 


Inst, San Francisco, CA) [Interhemispheric synchrony . 


of parietal-occipital alpha rhythms, attention, and 
conscious experience.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1974, Vol 74(1), 7-22.—Recorded the EEGs of 6 Ss from 
2 pairs of symmetrically positioned electrodes and 
determined the interhemispheric synchrony of the 
filtered alpha rhythms by a correlation coefficient, 
Positive values of r were used to determine the loudness 


of a tone fed back to the S. Sustained maximum loudness _ 


appeared when Ss succeeded in voluntarily maintaining 
a stabilized field of awareness and allowed themselves to 
be deeply absorbed in this cognitive act. When they 
made intense efforts to focus attention on activities like 
performing mental arithmetic or clenching the fist, the 
sound disappeared. A tone of medium and variable 
intensity corresponded to the usual fluctuations of the 
alpha rhythm of an S with eyes closed and mentall 
relaxed. Results suggest a distinction, from the EEI 
viewpoint as well as from the subjective one, between the 
effort of attention to an object and the effortless 
cognitive experience which results from it. (47 ref)—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

446. Gruberg, Edward R. & Ambros, Victor R. 
(Massachusetts Inst of Technology, Research Lab of 
Electronics) A forebrain visual projection in the frog 
(Rana pipiens). Experimental Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
44(2), 187-197.—Traced a projection in oe frogs 
from the lateral anterior thalamus via the lateral 
forebrain bundle to the ipsilateral striatum in the 
ventrolateral area of the forebrain. Single-unit recording, 
revealed that this area contained visual units that 
responded to the on and off of light. (18 ref) 

447. Hume, Ann L. (U Auckland, New Zealand) 
Auditory detection and optimal response biases. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 425-433. 
—Trained 12 male albino rats to detect a signal 
consisting of an increment in the intensity of a random 
noise. One response was defined as correct and rein- 
forced with brain stimulation if the signal was presented, 
and another was correct and reinforced if the noise alone 
was presented. In Exp I the probability of presenting the 
signal was varied over 4 values between .4 and .6. In Exp 
II the number of brain stimulations consequent upon à 
correct response in the presence of the signal was varied 
over 4 values between 3:1 and 1:2. Differences of .10 and 
05 in the signal probability, and unit differences In the 
ratio of brain stimulations, resulted in distinctly different 
bias functions. Accuracy of detection meres with 
signal intensity and was independent of Ss Te 
biases. When the signal probability was кап 
optimized the number of correct trials and hence the 
number of brain stimulations obtained. When the ratio 
of brain stimulations Was varied, Ss compro! 
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between optimizing the number of correct trials and 
optimizing the number of brain stimulations obtained. 
(31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

448. Lidsky, T. L; Levine, M. S. & MacGregor, S. (U 
Rochester) Hippocampal units during orienting and 
arousal in rabbits. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 44(2), 171-186.—Recorded unit responses in CA1 of 
the hippocampus of 22 awake, restrained male New 
Zealand white rabbits concurrently with cortical EEG, 
nuchal electromyogram, апі  electrocardiogram. 
Changes in rate of unit activity were nonlinearly related 
to changes in arousal level, whether the latter occurred 
spontaneously or were evoked by novel stimuli. Data are 
discussed in relation to models proposing hippocampal 
roles in orienting and modulation of arousal. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

449: Lidsky, T. I.; Levine, M. S. & MacGregor, S. (U 
Rochester) Tonic and phasic effects evoked concurrent- 
ly by sensory stimuli in hippocampal units. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 44(1), 130-134.—Phasic and 
tonic unit responses recorded from the anterior dorsal 
hippocampus of awake New Zealand white rabbits 
suggest that these responses represent separable response 
types because they varied in stability, presence, and 
magnitude. Data indicate that both auditory and visual 
stimuli evoke phasic excitatory responses in the hippo- 
campus and should be investigated in paradigms similar 
to those employed with tonic responses. 

450. Loveless, N. E. & Sanford, A. J. (U Dundee, 
Scotland) Slow potential correlates of preparatory set. 
Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 1(4), 303-314.—11 
experienced undergraduate Ss performed a simple 
reaction time task under the classical normal, sensory, 
and motor set instructions. Computer averaging of the 
EEG confirmed that slow potential changes during the 
foreperiod could be analyzed into 2 components: an 
orienting response following the warning signal, and an 
expectancy wave anticipating the reaction signal. The 
orienting response was not affected by instructions, but 
the amplitude of the expectancy wave was proportional 
to changes in the level of preparatory set as inferred from 
reaction time. Interaction between this effect and the 
intensity of the reaction signal suggests that the expect- 
ancy wave reflects shifts of the criterion governing the 
intensity required to initiate a response. Some methods 
of investigating this possibility are suggested. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

451. Martindale, Colin & Armstrong, James . (U 
Maine, Orono) The relationship of creativity to cortical 
activation and its operant control. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 311-320.—On the 
basis of theories and research on cognitive and perceptu- 
al processes, several hypotheses concerning psychophysi- 

ological differences between high- and low-creative Ss 
were made. 30 male undergraduates were divided into 
high- and low-creative groups on the basis of the Remote 
Associates Test and a version of the Uses test. Basal 
alpha index, alpha blocking in response to stimulus 
onset, and performance on alpha enhancement and 
suppression in a feedback situation were measured. 
High-creative Ss exhibited a lower alpha index and a 
greater decrement in alpha due to stimulus onset. High 
creatives showed immediate acquisition of control in 
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alpha enhancement trials but no improvement across 
trials, while low-creative Ss showed continual improve- 
ments and quickly reached the level of control of high- 


creative Ss. High creatives were much better at alpha ` 


suppression than at alpha enhancement. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

452. Morris, Peter E. & Gale, Anthony . (Open U, 
Bletchley, England) A correlational study of variables 
related to i . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 659-665.—Reports on an explora- 
tory correlation study of a number of variables relating 
to imagery. The EEG of each of 32 undergraduate Ss was 
monitored during postobservation imaging to words 
varying in imagery. Ss then recalled the words and 
completed several questionnaires. The following signifi- 
cant correlations were obtained: (a) A. Paivio's I-rating 


- of words and experienced imaging: (b) experienced 


imaging during the task and alpha abundance (EEG); (c) 
the Betts Test of Vividness of Imagery (QMI) and the 
Gordon Test of Visual Imagery Control; (d) the Betts 
QMI and incidental recall of words; (e) the Gordon test 
score and incidental recall; (f) the Betts QMI and 
extraversion; and (g) extraversion and alpha abundance. 
2 interesting correlations which failed to reach signifi- 
cance were (a) Paivio's I-rating of words and alpha 
suppression, and (b) Paivio's I-rating of words and 
incidental recall. Both findings may be attributed to the 
effects of differential instruction to image. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

453. Motokizawa, Fumiaki . (Gunma U, School of 
Medicine, Maebashi, Japan) Electrophysiological stud- 
ies of olfactory projection to the mesencephalic 
reticular formation. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 44(2), 135-144.—Analyzed single unit responses and 
field potentials of the mesencephalic reticular formation 
following olfactory stimulation in trigeminally deaffer- 
ented, unanesthetized, and immobilized cats. Out of 167 
units isolated, 97 units (58%) responded to odor 
stimulation. 2 major types of response—prolonged 
acceleration or reduction of the firing rate—were 
identified in these units. Both responsive and unrespon- 
sive units were distributed widely in the mesencephalic 
reticular formation and in the central gray matter. 
Reticular units could also be activated by electrical 
stimulation of the olfactory bulb. By applying single 
shocks to the olfactory bulb, field potentials were evoked 
from the prepyriform cortex, preoptic and posterior 
hypothalamic regions of the medial forebrain bundle 
ipsilateral to the stimulation, and bilaterally in the 
mesencephalic reticular formation. Following lesions of 
the medial forebrain bundle, the potentials induced from 
the olfactory bulb ipsilateral to the lesion were complete- 
ly abolished. It is concluded that olfactory impulses 
project to the mesencephalic reticular formation through 
the medial forebrain bundle. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

454. Murphy, J. T.; Kwan, H.; Mackay, W. A. 
Wong, Y. C. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Evaluation 
of neuronal spike trains in neurophysiological experi" 
ments. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 1302), 
313-315.—Describes a simple method of analysis of 
spike train data from single neurons which avoids loss 0 
relevant information. Examples of its usefulness 12 
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describing stochastic properties and in detecting nonsta- 
tionarities are presented. 

455. Näätänen, Risto & Gaillard, Anthony W. (U 
Helsinki, Inst of Psychology, Finland) The relationship 
between the contingent negative variation and the 
reaction time under prolonged experimental conditions. 
Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 1(4), 271-291.—Record- 
ed vertex, frontal, and temporal contingent negative 
variations (CNVs) from 3 highly experienced Ss during 
the SS; interval of a prolonged simple reaction time 
(RT) task and correlated them with RTs obtained. Data 
were measured in 2 ways: objectively, by measuring the 
CNV by means of a computer; and less objectively, by 
measuring the CNV by means of a ruler from the 
computer-averaged graphs in the traditional manner. 
Several amplitudes, as well as the vertex, frontal, and 
temporal evoked potentials to S, and S, were measured. 
No systematic relationship between different CNV 
measures and the RT could be observed. Whereas the 
amplitudes of the evoked potentials clearly habituated 
during the experimental session, the amplitudes of the 
CNV remained at their original values. (29 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

456. Perkel, Donald H. & Mulloney, Brian . (Stanford 
U) Motor pattern production in reciprocally inhibitory 
neurons exhibiting postinhibitory rebound. Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol 185(4146), 181—183.—Suggests that pairs 
of neurons which inhibit each other can produce regular 
alternating bursts of impulses if they also exhibit 
postinhibitory rebound (PIR). Computer studies were 
conducted which show that stable patterns occur 
spontaneously in systems of pacemaker neurons with 
PIR, and can be triggered in systems of nonpacemakers 
without requiring tonic excitation. The repetition rates of 
these patterns were determined largely by the PIR 
parameters. The patterns resisted perturbation by phasic 
synaptic inputs, but could be modulated or turned off by 
tonic inputs. One pair of PIR neurons may be entrained 
by another pair with a different repetition rate to 
produce more complex firing patterns.—Journal abstract. 

457. Shepheard, Peter . Chemoreception in the 
antennule of the lobster, Homarus americanus. Marine 
Behaviour & Physiology, 1974, Vol 2(3), 261-273.—Re- 
sults of recording responses by hook electrode from 
small nerve fibre bundles in the lobster antennular nerve 
show striking differences in response spectrum between 
the single and multiunit responses. Findings suggest the 
presence of 2 major classes of antennular chemoreceptor 
and Suggest the idea that the antennules are the site of 
sensitive chemoreceptors mediating such distance che- 
ee ee responses as are seen in trapping behavior. 

Te! 

458. Shucard, David W. & Callaway, Enoch . (National 
Jewish Hosp & Research Ctr, Psychophysiology Re- 
search Lab, Denver, CO) Auditory evoked potential 
amplitude and variability: Effects of task and intellectu- 
al ability. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 870), 284-294.— Studied the effect 
of stimulus uncertainty, attention, interstimulus interval, 
and amount of time in the experimental situation on the 
average auditory evoked potential in 2 groups of 8 19-29 
yr old males separated according to differences in 
intellectual ability. Results indicate that in general, 
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evoked potential amplitude was greater (a) for the Is 
part of the experimental test session compared with the 
later part, (b) for conditions requiring attention com- — 


pared with nonattending conditions, (c) for the stimulus $ 


following the long (rather than short) interstimulus | 
interval, and (d) for conditions of greatest stimulus — 


uncertainty. Also, evoked potential variability was found 


to increase as amplitude increased. Evoked potential - 
differences between experimental groups suggested 
divergence both in strategies employed and in effects of 


experimental conditions on these groups. (26 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 


(U Pisa, Inst of Human Physiology, Italy) Gravity —. 


responses of neurons in main reticular formation, — 


Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 37(4), 705-721. _ 


—Studied the electrical activity of 810 units located in 
the bulbopontine reticular formation in decerebrate cats 


with or without the cerebellum, or in cats anesthetized Y 


with pentobarbital, and their responses to changes in the 
position of the head with respect to gravity. Data suggest 
that neurons in the bulbopontine reticular formation 
represent an important relay station through which the. 
macular input may influence postural mechanisms and 
interact with both somatosensory and visual systems to 
compensate for the deviation of the head from the 
horizontal position. (63 ref) ` 

460. Suzuki, Hisao & Takahashi, Masatsuga . (Hiro- 
saki U, Japan) A method for single unit recording from 
the free-moving cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 13(2), 331-334.— Describes a technique using chroni- 
cally implanted microelectrodes, socket, and plug in the 
operantly behaving cat which greatly reduces the 
artifacts due to S movement. The device can be 
selectively connected with any of 8 leads to predeter- 
mined regions of the brain. 

461. Torebjórk, Н. Erik & Hallin, Rolf С. (U 
Uppsala Hosp, Sweden) Responses in human A and C 
fibres to repeated electrical intradermal stimulation. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol 37(6), 653-664.— Recorded the responses 
of A and C fibers to electrical intradermal stimulation 
with microelectrodes inserted percutaneously into intact 
human skin nerves. Results suggest that not only central 
factors but also excitation failure in peripheral thin nerve 
fibers might be responsible for the decrease in pain 
perception experienced during local intense electrical 
intradermal stimulation at high frequencies. (23 ref) 

462. Travis, T. A.; Kondo, C. Y. & Knott, J.R.. 
(Southern Illinois U, School of Medicine, Springfield) 
Personality variables and alpha enhancement: A corre- 
lative study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124, 542-544.—Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) 
scores and EEG data from 45 students and university 
employees show that there was no consistent relationship 
between personality characteristics and amount n 
spontaneous alpha between trials and that Ss who scor 
high on the Neuroticism scale of the EPI showed more 
eyes-open alpha in the feedback setting than Ss with low 
scores. There were no differences on the Extraversion 
rcr David H. (VA Hosp, Psychophysiology 
Lab, Bedford, MA) Interactive effects of alpha Е 
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back and instructional set on subjective state. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 428-435.—Examined the 
reported subjective experiences of 40 undergraduate 
volunteers during EEG alpha feedback in a factorial 
"drug-drug set" design. Alpha and no-alpha feedback 
were each paired with alpha and neutral instructions, in 
order to observe the individual and combined effects of 
alpha activity and instructional set. Results show that for 
an "alpha experience" to occur, both alpha activity and 
alpha set are necessary; neither alone is sufficient. 
"Theoretical considerations based on S. Schachter and J. 
E. Singer's (see PA, Vol 37:6064) drug model, and some 
implications for alpha feedback research are discussed. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

464. Wyler, Allen R.; Fetz, Eberhard E. & Ward, 
Arthur A. (U Washington, Medical School) Effects of 
operantly conditioning epileptic unit activity on seizure 
frequencies and electrophysiology of neocortical experi- 
mental foci. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
44(1), 113-125.—Rendered 5 male rhesus monkeys 
chronically epileptic by subpial injection of aluminum 
hydroxide in sensorimotor cortex. After stable seizure 
frequencies were documented, a recording mount was 
placed surgically; this operation caused a dramatic, but 
transient, decrease in seizures in all Ss. Subsequent 
periods of operant conditioning of interictal unit activity 
were associated with initially low levels of weekly seizure 
rates in 3 Ss. Even more-consistent than the decrease in 
clinically apparent seizures was a steady decline in the 
number of abnormal neurons encountered. It is conclud- 
ed that single cell operant conditioning was associated 
with a decrease in the proportion of single units 
exhibiting interictal burst activity but not consistently 
associated with a reduction of seizure frequency. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

465. Yinon, U. & Auerbach, E. (Hadassah U Hosp, 
Vision Research Lab, Jerusalem, Israel) Bursting pat- 
terns of neurons in the cat's visual cortex. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 44(1), 71-81.—Found, in 19 
anesthetized adult cats, a distinct group of simple and 
complex cells in visual cortex which responded to a 
moving stimulus in a rhythmic or nonrhythmic series of 
spike bursts. Each burst consisted of 2-12 spikes, and 
5-40 bursts were produced at eacli sweep. The regularity 
of the interburst intervals of rhythmic neurons depended 
on the velocity direction and orientation of the stimulus 
movement. From the single sweeps obtained for these 
neurons and their average response histograms, a further 
subdivision of the excitatory area of the receptive field is 
suggested. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, 
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466. Ainslie, George W. & Engel Bernard T. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Ctr, Boston) Alteration of 
classically conditioned heart rate by operant reinforce- 
ment in monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 373-382. —Ran 6 
adolescent male rhesus monkeys alternately on classical 
conditioning and on operant heart rate training sched- 
ules. The classical unconditioned stimulus (UCS) was 
identical to the operant negative reinforcement. After 

operant training, some Ss changed their heart rate 
responses to the classical conditioned stimulus (CS). 
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When both the operant and the classical schedules we 
in force simultaneously, all Ss changed their previo 
heart rate responses to the classical CS without sij 
cantly changing their blood pressure responses to 
stimulus. The changes in heart rate response to the С$ 
sometimes persisted long after the operant schedi 
were no longer in force. These results show А 
classically conditioned response can be altered 
operant reinforcement, and they suggest that the clas 
UCS actually may be an operant reinforcer. (29 
—Journal abstract. t 

467. Beary, John F. & Benson, Herbert . (Boston City 
Hosp, Harvard Medical Unit, Thorndike Memorial 
Channing Lab, MA) A simple psychophysiologic - 
nique which elicits the hypometabolic changes of 
relaxation response. Psychosomatic Medici 
1974(Mar) Vol 36(2), 115-120.—Found that oxy; 
consumption, carbon dioxide production, and respirato- 
ry rate were significantly decreased in 7 male and I 
female 18-37 yr olds during the practice of a new, еазїї 
learned relaxation technique. The elements of the 
techinque were a mental device to prevent distracting 
thoughts, a passive attitude, decreased muscle tonus, 
à quiet environment which was as free of visual a 
auditory stimuli as possible. Sitting quietly with the eyes 
either open or closed failed to produce the same changes. 
These physiologic changes are consistent with à 
integrated hypothalamic response resulting in hypothes- 
ized decreased sympathetic activity. This response has. 
recently been termed the "relaxation response." (28 ref 
—Journal abstract. 

468. Boismier, James D.; Chappell, Patricia F. & 
Meier, Gilbert W. (U. Nebraska, Medical Center, 
Omaha) Wakefulness and REM sleep in human neo- 
nates. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(4 
304.—Recorded wake-sleep behaviors in white апі 
black newborns on the Ist 3 days of life. The obtain: 
relationship between alert inactivity and rapid еуе 
movement (REM) sleep was inverse, quadratic, strong. 
and homogenous across Sex, Age, and Race. REM sl 
in neonates may be controlled in part by periph 
vision stimulation during wakefulness. 

469. Booth, D. А. & Toates, F. М. (U Birmingham 
England) A physiological control theory of food intake 
in the rat: Mark 1. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 442-444.—Incorporated the theory 
that current supply of readily used energy is the prim 
control in feeding into a computer model of energy flo 
from the gut and to or from storage as fat. Values for all 
parameters were derived from physiological data. Mi 
patterns and cumulative food intakes were realisticall 
predicted for normal and ventromedial hypothala 
lesioned rats. (17 ref) 
470. Boyce, Р. R. (Electricity Council Research Cty 
Capenhurst, England) Sinus arrhythmia as a measure 
mental load. Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(2), 177: 
—Conducted an experiment with 10 male gradi 
Tesearchers involving a subtraction task in which 
physical and mental loads could be varied independent 
ly. Results indicate that sinus arrhythmia decreased with 
an increase in mental load. However, heart rate 
also be used to differentiate between the mental loa 
addition it was found that both heart rate and § 
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arrhythmia increased for an increase in physical load. 
This increase in sinus arrhythmia can be explained by 
the static work component of the physical load and of 
the scoring system used. It is concluded that changes in 
heart rate and sinus arrhythmia are best regarded as 
generalized. responses to the imposition of a load. 
—Journal abstract. 

471. Clausen, J.; Sersen, E. A. & Lidsky, A. (New 
York State Inst for Research in Mental Retardation, 
Staten Island) Variability of sleep measures in normal 
subjects. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 
509-516.—Examined the variability of sleep-stage per- 
centages; sleep time; latency, duration, and cycletime of 
rapid-eye-movement (REM) sleep; number of REM 
periods; and number of eye movements (EM) in 10 
17-30 yr old normal adults. During 4 nights of testing, no 
first night effect was found, except that EM showed 
significant increases across nights. Considerable inter- 
and intraindividual variability was apparent, with Stage 
2 and REM yielding lowest variability coefficients. 
Between nights, consistent positive correlations were 
found for awake, REM, REM latency, and particularly 
for Stage 4 and EM. Consistency of the relationship 
between nights for the sleep stages was not generally 
improved by equating sleep time either within or 
between Ss. Within nights the Ist REM duration was the 
shortest, and the Ist non-REM duration the longest. In 
25% of the records, Stage 3 terminated before Stage 4. 
Variability is discussed in terms of procedural aspects, 
trait characteristics, and situational factors. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

472. Crowley, D. E. (Washington, U, Medical 
School) Comments on otitis media in rats. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 125-128.—Sum- 
marizes observations of otitis media (OM) in rats 
Obtained from commercial suppliers. Procedures for 
identifying OM are described. OM has been reported to 
Occur in as many as 5075 of some commercial rat 
populations. However, it should not be concluded that a 
high incidence of OM is characteristic of the laboratory 
rat in general. Likelihood of OM is high in the presence 
Of respiratory disease; prevention of OM therefore 
requires isolation of the rat population from the 
pathogenic microorganisms causing respiratory disease. 
Various isolation regimens are described and their 
efficacy compared. The major factor in preventing OM is 
the exercise of meticulous standards of animal husban- 
dry. Investigators using rats in auditory experiments 
should obtain veterinary consultation (including regular 
microbiological evaluation) and carefully examine each 
animal for OM. Prevailing practice in regard to OM 
detection should be stated in all research reports 
involving auditory investigation in rats—M. B. Meikle. 

_473. Desiderato, Otello; MacKinnon, John Е. & 
Hissom, Helene . (Connecticut Coll) Development of 
gastric ulcers in rats following stress termination. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 208-214.—Observed gastric ulcer 
formation in groups of female albino Charles River 
unrestrained rats (N = 123) sacrificed at varying 
intervals following the end of a single, 6-hr shock-stress 
Session. Significant ulcer production was not found 
unless Ss experienced a minimum of 2 hr poststress rest 
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prior to - sacrifice. Findings with appropriate control | 
groups implicate the sudden reversal from stressful 
“safe” (home cage) conditions, rather than delay 
as the major ulcerogenic factor. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. " 

474. Fioretti, Maria C.; Riccardi, Carlo; Мепсопі, - 
Emma & Martini, Luciano . (U Perugia, Inst of 
Pharmacology, Italy) Control of the circadian rhythm of. А 
the body temperature in the rat. Life Sciences,  _ 
1974(Jun) Vol 14(11), 2111-2119.—The circadian _ 
rhythm of body temperature was abolished in male 
Wistar rats kept either in constant dark or light or 
blinded. The rhythm was inverted by reversal of the — 
lighting regimen and was unaffected by pinealectomy. It 
is noted that circadian rhythm probably is not related to ^ 
changes in patterns of motor activity. (15 ref) "s 

475. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne & Andersson, Karin . — 
(U Stockholm, Psychological Lab, Sweden) Note on 
interaction between cognitive and endocrine functions. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 557-558. 
—Examined relationships between learning rate and. 
adrenaline output. Ability to learn nonsense syllables by 
the serial anticipation method was significantly superior и 
for 6 high-adrenaline secreters to that of б low-adrena- - 
line secreters. The difference in learning rate may reflect — 
a direct effect of adrenaline on the brain.—Journal 
abstract. i 

476. Frazier, James R. (North Carolina Memorial 
Hosp, Div for Disorders of Development & Learning — 
Chapel Hill) An exploratory attempt to define the — 
components of activation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1137-1138.—Factor analyzed 
a battery of physiological and behavioral measures (e.g; 
reaction time) given to undergraduate males in an 
attempt to identify components of the activation contin- 1 
uum. Following varimax rotation, 2 factors were inter- 
preted and labeled as arousal factors, while a 3rd factor 
was identified as directed thinking within the visual 


and physiological stress of delivery increased serum 
dopamine-f-hydroxylase (DBH) activity and urinary 
excretion of vanillyl mandelic acid, and that the increase 
i m DBH activity was 
of pou DBH from d sympathetic nervous system. (19 
ref) 

479. Hayes, R. W. 6 
England) An oculo-cardiac factor in the heart rate 
deceleration component роп 
Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 1(4), 315-320.—Briefly 
reviews some existing models dealing with the occur 
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rence of heart-rate (HR) deceleration as a component of 
the orientation response (OR) and summarizes findings 
concerning the oculo-cardiac reflex. The HR decelera- 
tion component of the OR is reconsidered as possibly 
resulting from an ocular near-response OR causing an 
1 increase in intraocular pressure and thereby eliciting 
cardiac deceleration. This suggestion for a reflex link 
between oculomotor near-response activity and HR 
deceleration may have heuristic value in relating the 
cardiac OR to somatic mechanisms mediating attentive 
processes. It is pointed out that the existence of the near- 
response OR, the intraocular pressure OR, and the 
Д oculo-cardiac reflex has been empirically demonstrated, 
; and that both the intraocular pressure OR and the near- 
response OR have been shown to occur with presenta- 
tion of novel stimuli in all modalities, with a latency 
similar to that of the HR deceleration CR. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

480. Jordan, Henry A.; Moses, Hamilton; MacFayden, 
Bruce V. & Dudrick, Stanley J. (U Pennsylvania) 
Hunger and satiety in humans during parenteral 
hyperalimentation. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 36(2), 144-155.—Observed 50 patients treated with 
iv hyperalimentation while receiving from 1,200-4,800 
kcal/day via a central venous catheter. Ss were observed 
while receiving only iv nutrition and also while receiving 
nutrition by mouth as well as by vein. Assessment of 
degree of hunger and satiety were made and compared 
with records of body weight, temperature, blood sugar 
level, and amount and duration of iv nutrients. Most Ss 
reported hunger during therapy in spite of the iv calories. 
The onset of satiety was hastened by the iv nutrients, and 
although Ss would report mild to ravenous hunger while 
on iv nutrients alone, they were able to eat only small 
amounts of food when oral feeding was initiated. 4 Ss 
received iv fat emulsions in addition to the carbohydrate- 
amino acid solution. These Ss did not experience hunger 
during the 24-hr period after fat administration. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

481. Kiritz, Stewart & Moos, Rudolf H. (Monterey 
Community Hosp, Carmel, CA) Physiological effects of 
social ^ environments. ^ Psychosomatic ^ Medicine, 
1974(Mar), Vol 36(2), 96—114.— Discusses recent studies 
which indicate the importance of settings or environmen- 
tal variables in accounting for individual behavior. 
Measurement of the perceived social climate is a 
particularly promising way of investigating the psychoso- 
cial characteristics of diverse environments. 3 types of 
dimensions characterize and discriminate among envi- 
ronmental subunits: relationship, personal development, 
and system maintenance and system change dimensions. 
There is evidence that dimensions within each of these 3 

categories have important effects on physiological 
processes. Individual and social environmental variables 
can interact, leading to differential physiological respon- 
ses. Measurement of perceived social climate could 
provide a bridge between "objective" environmental 
stimuli and individual physiological responses, which are 
mediated by differences in perception, coping, and 
defense. Measurement might enable the general im- 
provement of environments or the person-environment 
fit for specific groups of individuals. (91 ref)—Journal 
summary. 
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482. Lavie, Peretz; Lord, Jeri W. & Frank, 
(U Florida) Basic rest-activity cycle in the p 
of the spiral after-effect: A sensitive detector of a 
biological rhythm. Behavioral Biology, 1974(5 
11(3), 373-379— Tested 8 16-17 yr old high 
volunteers for 2 consecutive days on the spiral afi 
from 4 PM to 12 midnight. 10 out of the 16 a 
time series revealed periodicities within the 
periodicities commonly reported for the rap 
movement (REM)-nonREM cycle. The close sii 
between the 2 cycles supports М. Kleitman's idea (19 
that the REM-nonREM cycle is only part of a 
biological rhythm operating during both sleep 
wakefulness, which during nonsomnolent states 
manifested in periodic alterations in alertness. (1! 
—Journal abstract. 

483. Lovallo, William & Zeiner, Arthur R. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Ctr) Cutaneous vaso 
responses to cold pressor stimulation. Psychophysi 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 458-471.—Tested the effect ol 
pressor (CP) stimulation on cutaneous vasomotor act 
ty in 2 experiments with a total of 56 university stud 
Ss. In Exp I it was demonstrated that the deci 
blood volume (constrictor) and increased blood voli 
(dilator) responses could not be attributed to differen! 
response to instruction. A superimposed reaction: 
task did not change ongoing response to CP. Exp 
investigated the effects of levels of tonic activity upd 
response to CP stimulation by 2 methods: experime 
manipulation of tonic level by shock and independ 
measurement of tonic sympathetic activity by p 
amplitude and skin conductance. Resting levels of p 
wave amplitude were significantly correlated 
response to CP—the higher the amplitude, the gi 
the time to blood volume rebound. Results tentai 
support the hypothesis that constrictors and dilai 
differ in sympathetic vasomotor tonus prior to 
pressor.—Journal abstract. 

484. Lovenberg, Walter & Victor, Stephen J. (N! 
Section on Biochemical Pharmacology, Bethesda, M 
Regulation of tryptophan and tyrosine hydroxylase. 
Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(12), 2337-2353.—Re 
the literature showing that the synthesis of serotonin 
norepinephrine, and dopamine is regulated by initia 
amino acid hydroxylases and that the level of t 
hydroxylase is regulated by transsynaptic inducti 
Acute regulation of in vivo hydroxylase activity ap 
to be by substrate availability in the case of tryptopl 
hydroxylase and possibly by feedback inhibition 
tyrosine hydroxylase. "Receptor mediated feed! 
inhibition” of the activity of both tyrosine and 
a hydroxylase may also have an important role 
re 

485. Lynch, James J.; Fregin, G. Frederick; 
James B. & Monroe, Russell В. (U Maryland, Medi 
School Inst of Psychiatry and Human Behav 
Baltimore) Heart rate changes in the horse to hun 
contact. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 472-4 
—Explored the effects of human social contact on f 
electrocardiogram (EKG) and general behavioi 
horses. Petting elicited a slowing of heart rate, 
person entering and exiting elicited transient but ma 
heart-rate increases. Transient periods of T-wave 1nve 
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sion occurred in ће ЕКС during human contact. In one 
of the Ss the frequency of dropped heart beats increased 
dramatically during successive trials of human petting. 
These findings parallel previous observations made with 
dogs. Similar observations of changes in the heart rate 
and rhythm of patients in coronary care units and a 
shock-trauma unit during social contact with other 
humans underscore the need to develop empirical 
analogs of these reactions. (21 ref)}—Journal abstract. 

486. McCarty, Richard & Richardson, John H. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Adrenal response of female mice to 
variations in living space. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun) Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1267-1270.—Following 
weaning, 48 CFW and 48 CF-1 female mice were 
isolated for 7 days and randomly assigned to 1 of 3 cage 
sizes for an additional 7 days. There was a significant 
increase in adrenal weight and significant decrease in 
final body weights associated with decreased living space 
in CFW Ss. For CF-1 Ss however, variations in living 
space had no significant effects on adrenal or body 
weights. Results are discussed in relation to the effects of 
spatial parameters on the endocrine response to stress of 
all-female groups or mixed-sex populations. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

487. Mohan, Chandra & Radha, E. (Bangalore U) 
Circadian rhythm in acetylcholinesterase activity during 
aging of the central nervous system. Life Sciences, 
1974(Jul), Vol 15(2), 231-237.—Acetylcholinesterase 
activity rhythm was age-dependent in Wistar albino rats, 
being bimodal at 1 day and unimodal at 3 and 13 wks of 
age. At 44 and 87 wks the rhythms in medulla and 
cerebrum were similar, and in the optic lobes the 
rhythms shifted from bimodal at 44 wks to unimodal at 
87 wks. 

488. Obrist, Paul A. et al. (U North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Sympathetic influences on cardiac 
rate and contractility during acute stress in humans. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 405-427.—Meas- 
ured heart rate and cardiac contractility in 36 normal 
university students during a stressful reaction-time task. 
During the preparatory interval only vagal influences on 
heart-rate change could be found which were related to 
concomitant somatic activity. In expectation of the 
shock, sympathetic influences became manifested on 
both heart rate and contractility which were independent 
of concomitant somatic activity. In a follow-up study, 
the relationship was evaluated between blood pressure, 
as measured directly from the radial artery, and both 
contractility and heart rate. Sympathetic influences on 
the heart were not secondary to depressor effects, 
although: appreciable phasic decreases in blood pressure 
sometimes followed the onset of large increases in heart 
rate and contractility. Data suggest that sympathetic 
influences on the heart are normally very minimal but 
are evoked by intense stress when the organism attempts 
to cope with the stress. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

489. Orem, John & Dement, William C. (Stanford U, 
Medical School) Spontaneous eyelid behavior in the 
Sleeping cat. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
44(2), 145-159. Recorded movements of the eyelids in 

adult cats to determine the nature of the closure 
process at Sleep onset and whether or not the eye 
movements of rapid-eye-movement (REM) sleep are 
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accompanied by associated lid movements as in wakeful- 
ness. After 16 hrs of treadmill deprivation, lid move- 
ments were recorded in the chronically implanted and 
immobile Ss. Results reveal that closure was a ir 
process consisting of a series of simultaneous downward 
movements of the upper lid and upward movements of 
the lower lid and that this closure was an active process. 
At REM onset, the palpebral fissures widened as the 
lower lid underwent a slow descent to the open positio 

In REM there were also phasic twitches of the lids, 
predominantly upward twitches of the lower lids, and о 
periods in which the upper lid demonstrated movements — 

similar to the lid movements associated with waking eye _ 
movements. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, 

490. Palmblad, Jan et al . Stress and the human - 
granulocyte: Phagocytosis and turnover. Reports fee 
the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, Stockholm, 
1973(Dec), No 34, 15 p.—Evaluated physiological 
susceptibility to intense psychosocial stimuli by exposing 
5 young women to a stressful 77-hr vigil. While hearing _ 
recorded battle noise at 95 db, they fired rifles at model Г: 
tanks on an electronic shooting range with only 15-10 — 
breaks. During and after 3 days without rest, sleep, ОЙ 
stimulants, and with restriction of activities other than 
the assigned task, blood and urine samples revealed 
changes possibly related to endocrine mechanisms. 
Although bodily reactions to stress are probably complex 
and multifactorial, it is suggested that a start has been. 
made toward future formulation and testing of hypothes- — 
es.—R. L. Sulzer. 

491. Ray, William J. & Lamb, Susan B. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U) Locus of control and the voluntary control 
of heart rate. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 
36(2), 180-182.—Selected 8 internal and 7 external male 
undergraduates using Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale. A 3-phase experiment was conducted with a 100- 
beat baseline preceding each phase. During Phases 1 and 
3, Ss were instructed to increase or decrease their heart _ 
beats. During the 2nd phase, a biofeedback display was 
operative. Following each increase and decrease trial, Ss 
completed a questionnaire concerning strategies anda — 
self-report affect scale. The average interbeat-interval of і 
the 2 locus of control groups did not significantly differ. 
A significant Group X Task interaction was found with 
the internal control Ss performing better on the increase 
and the externals better on the decrease of heart rate 
tasks (p < .05). Implications for research in psychoso- 
matic medicine аге noted.—S. Knapp. — 

492. Silverman, Julian et al . (California Dept of 8 
Mental Hygiene, Agnews State Hosp, San Jose) Stress, — 
stimulus intensity control, and the structural integra- 
tion technique. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol 16(3-4), _ 
201-219.—Reports on the effects of the structural 
integration technique on measures of psychological w 
physiological function (several EEG averaged evo d 
response procedures, an eye-movement procedure, and a 
battery of biochemical tests). Inferences and conclusions 
from the data are based upon a relatively new biophysi- 
cal model of how individuals modulate environmental 4 
stimulation. Changes after structural integration indicat = 
ed increased openness and better modulated sensitivity К 
to environmental stimulation.—Journal abstract. 
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493. Stolk, Jon M.; Conner, Robert L. & Barchas, 
Jack D. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) Social 
environment and brain biogenic amine metabolism in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 203-207.—Investigated the effects 
of living alone or in groups of 3 or 4 wks on brain 
biogenic amine metabolism in 50 male Long-Evans rats. 
Living alone produced an increase in brain norepineph- 
rine turnover relative to the grouped Ss. In addition, 
reserpine and para-chlorophenylalanine treatment affect- 
ed brain norepinephrine levels more after individual 
housing than after group housing. Brain serotonin 
metabolism showed minimal changes in differentially 
housed Ss. These findings are in direct contrast to results 
from studies on psychosocial determinants of brain 
amine metabolism in mice.—Journal abstract. 

494. Szechtman, Henry; Lambrou, Peter J.; Caggiula, 
Anthony R. & Redgate, Edward S. (U Pittsburgh) 
Plasma corticosterone levels during sexual behavior in 
male rats. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 502), 
191-200.—Determined the activity of the pituitary-adre- 
nal (P-A) system, as reflected in plasma levels of 
corticosterone, in 14 male Long Evans rats during 
copulation, exposure to an open field, and in control 
conditions. Plasma corticosterone concentration during 
copulation was higher than in control conditions but well 
below mean levels obtained in the open field. Some 
males gave no evidence of P-A activation during sexual 
activity. Ss which showed increased steroid levels during 
copulation tended to have longer latencies to reinitiate 
copulation after ejaculation and were behaviorally less 
active in a subsequent open field test. It is Suggested that 
neither sexual arousal nor copulatory performance 
necessarily activates the system. Males showing P-A 
activation may be slow to habituate to a novel stimulus 
and thus the elevated steroid levels may reflect an 
insufficient number of habituation trials with the 
receptive female. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

495. "Thompson, Joseph J. & Dixon, Раш W. (U 
Hawaii, Hilo) A power function between ratings of 
pornographic stimuli and Psychophysical responses in 
young normal adult women. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1236-1238.—Presented 13 
pornographic pictures to 10 18-34 yr old women with 
normal MMPI profiles. A galvanic skin response 
instrument was used to record psychophysical responses 
to the stimulus pictures, and stimuli were rank-ordered 
by Ss according to how Ss reacted to them. Algebraic 
averages were computed and plotted on log-log paper, 
and power function was obtained between galvanic skin 
Tesponses and rank order of these stimuli. 

H. & Allison, T. 


{ Florida 
Technological U) Sleep in the armadillo Dd 
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Mississippi, Medical Ctr) Effects of auditory feedback o: 
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varying information content on the self/control of 
rate. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
61-68.—Determined the relative efficacy of а 
feedback, varying in the amount of informati 
tained in the feedback signal, for the self-control о 
tate (HR) by comparing 5 groups of 10 grad 
undergraduate students who received either (a) 
ous proportional feedback, (b) discontinuous prop 
al feedback, (c) binary feedback, (d) heart sound 
no feedback. At each of 2 sessions Ss were given 
in each direction on which they were to raise or 
their HR. Without regard to the amount of inform 
contained in the signal, presentation of auditory | 
back aided Ss in raising HR relative to Ss who 


New York) Neurochemical correlate of a 
preference in rats. Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4 
623-625.—Determined spatial (left or right) prefere 
for female albino Sprague-Dawley rats given foots 
in a T maze. The animals were killed, and left and rig 
Striata were assayed separately for dopamine and Ie 
and right teldiencephalic regions were assayed | 
norepinephrine. Dopamine content was significani 
higher (by 12%) in the striata contralateral to Ss’ 
preferences than in the ipsilateral striata; there was 
such difference for teldiencephalic norepinephrine. 
small asymmetry in striatal dopamine content is not 
to any learning- or stress-related change induced b 
testing procedure but is probably inherent in normal 
Some spatial behavior appears to be the manifestatio 
à normal and specific difference in the activity of 
and right nigrostriatal systems.—Journal abstract. 
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499. Breland, Nancy S. (Trenton State Coll) A test 
a primary bias in twin studies with respect to measul 
ability. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(2), 101— 
—DbDiscusses the suggestion that the twin method for 
investigating hereditary and environmental sources 
variation in measured trai 
prenatal environments of 
(MZ) twins derived fro; 
individuals early in their 
ed by concordant hand 
develop with separate pl 
Later-splitting eggs, 
within MZ pairs, 
the same placenta, 


hypothesis. No difference between handedness group 
on the set of NMSQT scales was found, indicating 
the unique prenatal environment of MZ twins does 
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appreciably bias heritablity estimates of ability. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. S 

500. Burnet, Barrie; Connolly, Kevin & Mallinson, 
Mary . (U Sheffield, England) Activity and sexual 
behavior of neurological mutants in Drosophila melano- 
gaster. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 227-235. 
—Observations show that the neurological mutants 
Hyperkinetic and Shaker in Drosophila melanogaster 
differed quantitatively in their patterns of behavior from 
the wild type. Differences were apparent during the 
preimaginal stages, when the mutants showed a reduc- 
tion in the rate of larval feeding. Adult mutants exhibited 
a lower rate of sustained locomotor activity; they 
frequently made jumps or short flights and then fell over. 
Unlike Shaker flies, the Hyperkinetic mutants had 
difficulty in regaining equilibrium after falling over and 
thrashed about in a disorganized manner. The mutants 
differed significantly in mean duration of dyskinesis. 
Shaker mutant males did not differ significantly in 
mating speed from wild type. Hyperkinetic males tended 
to switch rapidly from one behavior to another and 
showed a marked reduction in mating speed caused by 
frequent loss of contact with the females during 
courtship.—Journal abstract. 

501. Eaves, L. J. & Gale, J. S. (U Birmingham, 
England) A method for analyzing the genetic basis of 
covariation. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 
253-267.—Notes that covariances between traits can be 
partitioned into additive and dominance genetic compo- 
nents and between- and within-family environmental 
components, using a method analogous to that used in 
the analysis of single traits. The problem arises as to 
whether all additive genetic components simply reflect a 
single additive component in the sense that, given an 
appropriate rescaling of the breeding values, a single 
additive genetic component would adequately describe 
the additive genetic variation. The statistical procedure 
for testing this hypothesis is discussed in detail. The 
approach is applied to twin data given by J. С. Loehlin 
and S, G. Vandenberg (1968) on covariation between 5 
of Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities. Although the 
data do not permit a reliable separation of additive and 
dominance components, it is shown that a single genetic 
component will account for almost all the genetic 
variation and covariation. Unless there is marked linkage 
disequilibrium, this implies that most of the genetic 
variation for the 5 traits can be attributed to the 
pleiotropic action of genes at a common set of loci. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

502. Festing, Michael F. (MRC Lab Animals Ctr, 
Carshalton, England) Water escape learning in mice: ш. 
A diallel study. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
111-124.—Used a 5 x 5 diallel cross to investigate the 
mode of inheritance of water escape learning in mice. 
Strains C3H and ICFW had a poor learning perform- 
ance, while strains  DBA/l, CBA-T6, and 
CS7BL/10ScSn improved their performance markedly in 
Successive trials. There was evidence for heterosis and 
reciprocal cross effects but no evidence for sex differ- 
ences. General combining ability was low, but specific 
combining ability was high. Heritability was calculated 
as .07 (narrow sense) and .73 (broad sense). Variance-co- 
variance analyses indicated a dominant to overdominant 
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polygenic mode of inheritance with no epistasis, al- 
though males showed less dominance and less variation | 
between strains than did females. The most recessive } 
genes were carried by the strains with a poorer learning _ 
performance (i.e, ICFW and СЭН). (23 ref}—Journal — 
abstract. Ñ 

503. Gallup, Gordon G. (Tulane U) Genetic 
influence on tonic immobility in chickens. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1974(Мау), Vol 2(2), 145-147.—80 1 
Production Red chickens were selectively bred on the 
basis of having shown prolonged or brief immobility _ 
reactons at 21 days of age. After only 1 generation, there _ 
was sufficient separation between offspring to conclude s 
that tonic immobility has an unusually large heritability — 
component. Results are discussed in terms of their - 
implications for an evolutionary model of animal 7 
hypnosis. É 

504. Guttman, Ruth . (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) | 
Genetic analysis of analytical spatial ability: Raven's _ 
Progressive Matrices. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 
4(3), 273-284.—Administered the Progressive Matrices | 
test to members of 100 families, including parents, 
children, and first cousins. Scores varied with age and 
sex; males' scores were consistently higher than females" 
scores. Correlations between parents and children were 
zero for subtests А and B, .19 for C, .30 for D, .22 for E 
and .41 for the total test score. Between-mate correla- 
tions ranged from zero to .30 on the different subtests. 
Full-sibling intraclass correlations were .14, .09, .19, .18, 
and .30 for subtests A-E and .22 for total test score; first- 
cousin correlations were lower but had the same relative 
order of size. 12 items gave parent-offspring correlations 
of 2 and higher. Of these, 1 item, E-8, had a father-son, 
father-daughter, mother-son, mother-daughter correla- 
tional pattern in accordance with a hypothesis of X 
linkage. It is suggested that differences in levels and/or 
patterns of intrafamily correlations may sometimes 
discriminate between items that test different aspects of 
the problem-solving process. It is suggested that a genetic 
analysis of a battery of items which are specially 
designed to test specific elements of this process could 
lead to the definition of specific abilities and to an 
elucidation of the mode of inheritance of some of these 
abilities. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

505. Hegmann, J. P.; Kieso, R. A. & Hartman, H. B. 
(U Iowa) Gene differences influencing visual system 
function and behavior. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 
4(2), 165-170.—Behavioral differences between albino 
(cc) and pigmented (C-) mice were mimicked by mice 
homozygous for a recessive allele (p) 13 map units from 
the c locus. Electroretinograms for cc and dilute pigment 
(pp) Ss were similar, showing greatly enhanced a- and B- 
waves compared to normals (C-). A total of 336 Ss were 
observed. The behavioral and retinal physiology similari- 
ties of cc and pp mice probably result from increased 
sensitivity to illumination. Recently reported decreased 
ipsilateral retinogeniculate projections characteristic of 
ce animals may result from genotype-visual environment 
interactions rather than from pleiotropic effects of the ¢ 

.—Journal abstract. 1 
ur Heinze, William J. (U Illinois, Medical Ctr, Ctr 
for Genetics, Chicago) A genetic 
behavior in rats. Behavior Genetics, 
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analysis of escape 
1974(Jun), Vol 4(2), 
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125-131.— Tested 3 strains of highly inbred rats (B, I, 
and J) and their derived F, hybrid progeny (BI, BJ, and 
IJ) for escape latencies in a novel test situation at 3 ages 
(30, 60, and 90 days). Highly significant differences were 
found in escape latencies between genotypes and 
between ages. There was also a very highly significant 
Genotype X Age interaction; the inbreds had increas- 
ing latencies with increasing age, whereas the hybrids did 
not. Heterosis was observed, and it is concluded that this 
behavioral heterosis was consistent with the hypothesis 
of selection for an intermediate optimum in latency to 
escape. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

507. Insel, Paul M. (Stanford U, Medical School) 
Maternal effects in personality. Behavior Genetics, 
1974(Jun), Vol 4(2), 133-143.—Examined a sample of 98 
families consisting of 589 Ss and composed of 3 
generations, on 3 personality dimensions using Eysenck's 
Psychoticism-Extraversion-Neuroticism Inventory and 
the Junior Personality Inventory. In addition, each 
family was administered the Conservatism Scale and 
Conservatism Scale for Children to measure social 
attitudes and social desirability. Results indicate signifi- 
cant correlations between mother-child scores and 
maternal-grandparent-child scores on personality varia- 
bles but low nonsignificant correlations between father- 
-child scores. Results suggest the presence of maternal 
effects on personality dimensions. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

508. Kekić, Vladimir & Marinković, Dragoslav . (Inst 
for Biological Research, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Multiple- 
choice selection for light preference in Drosophila 
subobscura. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 
285-300.—Selected Drosophila subobscura flies for the 
ability to choose 1 of 5 light intensities with the aid of an 
apparatus which enabled the Ss to choose freely. The 
original distribution of wild flies was as follows: about 
60% repeatedly chose the space lighted by 6,500 Ix, about 
30% chose the 1,300-3,200 Ix, and about 10% chose the 
30-300 Ix. By mating the flies within each of the 3 
categories for 19 generations, their proportion increased 
from 8 to 30% at 30-300 Ix, from 32 to 55% at 

1,300-3,200 Ix, and from 60 to 78% at 6,500 Ix. The 
selective response was greatest at the beginning of the 
selection, and declined later. Using micronized dusts to 
mark the Ss, it was determined that on the average about 
33% chose the same light intensity in both of 2 24-hr 
runs, and about 31% more chose for the 2nd time 1 of the 
neighboring light intensities. Results suggest that photo- 
tactic response is a relative property, so that a fly can be 
“photopositive” or “photonegative” to a dimmer light 
(including complete darkness) and to a light of much 
higher intensity. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

309. Klein Thomas W. (U California, Davis) 
Heritability and genetic correlation: Statistical power, 
population comparisons, and A 


г sample size. Behavior 
Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(2), 171—189.— Discusses statis- 
tical power as it relates to estimates of heritability and 


Benetic correlation, particularly with reference to popula- 
поп comparisons. Power tables а = -05) are presented 
for estimates of heritability and genetic correlation for 4 
research designs (the Tegression of offspring on midpar- 
ent values, the regression of offspring on single-parent 
values, the intraclass correlation of full siblings, and the 
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intraclass correlation of half siblings) as a function of 
sample size. In addition, tables of statistical power for 
the comparison of heritabilities obtained from 2 different 
populations, using these 4 methodologies, are presented, 
These tables indicate that for the study of a single 
population, 400 families of 4 members each is a sufficient 
sample to achieve a statistical power in excess of 95% for 
a heritability estimate of .20. However, in the compari- _ 
son of heritabilities from 2 populations, 800 families of 4 
members each (measured in each population) would be 
required to achieve equivalent statistical power for a 
difference in heritability of .20.—Journal abstract. 

510. Lykken, D. T.; Tellegen, A. & Thorkelson, К. (U 
Minnesota) Genetic determination of EEG frequency 
spectra. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 1(4), 245-259. 
—Collected simultaneous EEG samples under 4 condi- 
tions in | session from 39 pairs of monozygotic (MZ) and 
27 pairs of dizygotic (DZ) young adult twins of the same 
sex. The 3-min EEG samples were spectrum analyzed, 
and root mean square differences between pairs of 
spectra were computed for the 2 twin samples and for a 
Broup of unrelated pairs obtained from the same 
samples. 6 parameters were defined to characterize the 
salient features of the individual spectra: delta, theta, 
alpha, beta, phi (alpha mid-frequency), and kappa 
(stability of alpha frequency). All 6 parameters showed 
intraclass correlations of about .8 for the MZ twins and 
correlations near zero for the DZ pairs. Comparisons 
across conditions indicated that, with respect to EEG 
Spectra, the MZ twins resembled their cotwins about 96% 
as much as they resembled themselves. Holding time and 
situation constant, most of the variance in the frequency 
characteristics of the EEG appears genetically deter- 
mined. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

511. Marinkovié, Dragoslav . (U Belgrade, Faculty of 
Science, Yugoslavia) Light dependence in matings of 
Drosophila pseudoobscura. ^ Behavior ^ Genetics, 
1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 301-303.—Mating in Drosophila 
pseudoobscura is known to be light independent. Howev- 
er, results of an experiment indicate that differences in 
the ability to mate in the presence of light or in the dark 
exist in lines selected for positive or for negative 
phototaxis. 3 

512. Perry, Arnon . (Tel-Aviv U, Leon Recanati 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Israel) 
Heredity, personality traits, product attitude, and 
Product consumption: An exploratory study. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 376-379. 
—Investigated the extent to which the attiude toward 
and the consumption of alcohol, cigarettes, and coffee 
can be explained by genetic factors, and to what extent 
heredity is a link between 2 personality traits (anxiety 
and introversion-extraversion) and the attitude an 
Consumption of the 3 products. 46 monozygotic and 
dizygotic pairs of 16-31 yr old twins completed ап 
attitude and degree of consumption questionnaire on 
cigarettes, alcohol, and coffee; the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory; and Bendig’s short form of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale. Attitude demonstrated no 
Significant genetic component for the 3 products or for 
any combination of variables. No genetic component 
was found for the 2 Personality traits. A significant 
genetic component, however, was found in consumption 
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of all 3 products, as well as in the combination of 
cigarettes and anxiety, cigarettes and alcohol, and 
cigarettes and coffee. (29 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

513. Plomin, Robert J. & Manosevitz, Martin . (U 
Texas, Austin) Behavioral polytypism in wild Mus 
musculus. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(2) 
145-157.— Raised offspring of wild Texas and Colorado 
mice under standard laboratory conditions and tested 
them as adults for (a) activity, defecation, climbing 
latency, and jumping in the open field; (b) running- 
wheel activity; (c) nest-building behavior; (d) tempera- 
ture preference; and (e) cold and heat stress. Differences 
among the 2 Texas samples and the Colorado sample 
were found for all but the last 2 measures. A preliminary 
attempt was made to assign these behavioral differences 
to genetic drift or natural selection on the basis of intra- 
vs interregional differences among the groups. Compari- 
son of data obtained from wild mice with data from 
inbred and random-bred mice run in the same laboratory 
with the same apparatuses suggests that wild mice jump 
much more in the open field and are considerably more 
active in the open field and in the running wheel than 
inbred and random-bred laboratory strains.—Journal 
abstract. 

514. Streng, John . (Free U, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Exploration and learning behavior in mice 
selectively bred for high and low levels of activity. 
Behavior Genetics, 1974(Jun), Vol 42), 191-204.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with 144 mice (BALB/c and 
C57BL/6 crossed strains). In Exp I, Ss’ behavior in the 
open field was classified at 3-sec intervals for 20 min, 
into 1 of 6 categories: air sniffing, rearing, grooming, 
locomotion, sniffing at objects, and freezing. Selective 
breeding was very effective in changing the behavioral 
profile of the selected Ss when compared to the control 
stock. The behavior of the inactive Ss was characterized 
by more passive exploration which became less pro- 
nounced as the observation period progressed. It was 
hypothesized in Exp II that the selectively bred Ss would 
also differ with respect to their learning behavior. No 
differences were found between the active and inactive 
Ss in wheel-turn avoidance learning. Inactive Ss were 
significantly slower than the active Ss in running through 
à Lashley III maze, but there were no significant 
differences in the number of errors made. It is concluded 
that learning and exploratory behavior are not related in 
any simple manner in the mouse.—Journal abstract. 
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515. Anders, Thomas F. & Chalemian, Robert J. 
(Children's Hosp, Buffalo, NY) The effects of circumci- 
sion on sleep-awake states in human neonates. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 36(2), 174-179.—As- 
sessed the effect of circumcision on the proportion of 
Subsequent sleep-awake states in 11 normal, full-term 
male neonates. It was proposed that, as had been 
previously suggested, the proportion of quiet sleep would 
be increased as a response to this “procedure.” Results 
demonstrate that no quiet sleep state shifts were present 
in the immediate hour after circumcision; instead, 
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significant increases in the proportion of wakefulness - +- 
were noted, suggesting that later quiet sleep state shifts, FE 
present, may be secondary to changes in wakefulness. 
—Journal abstract. 5 

516. Baum, M. J.; Sódersten, P. & Vreeburg, J. T. — 
(Erasmus U, Rotterdam, Netherlands) Mounting and - 
receptive behavior in the ovariectomized female rat: _ 
Influence of estradiol, dihydrotestosterone, and genital - 
anesthetization. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol — 
5(2), 175-190.— Conducted 2 experiments with 24 female | 
hooded and 40 female Wistar ovariectomized rats to ^ E 
determine whether estradiol benzoate (EB) and dihydro- = 
testosterone (DHT) work synergistically in the brain {о -A 
activate mounting behavior. In Exp I, Ss treated daily — 
with 2 ug EB combined with 500 pg DHT displayed 
significantly more mounts with pelvic thrusting than - 
other females treated with the oil vehicle, 500 pg DHT, — 
or 2 ug EB. The behavior of Ss receiving EB + DHT 
was indistinguishable from that of another group of - 
females which received 200 цр testosterone propionate - 
(TP). In Exp II, ovariectomized female rats treated with — 
either 200 ug TP or 2pg ЕВ + 200 pg dihydrotestoster- 
one propionate (DHTP) mounted significantly more 
than females treated with 2 ug EB. Both clitoral size and 
the growth of cornified papillae on the glans clitoris were 
stimulated by the administration of TP or 
EB + DHTP. However, in no group was the frequency _ 
of mounting affected by anesthetization of the clitoris 
and external vagina with lidocaine paste. Lordosis 
quotients of females treated with EB + DHTP were _ 
significantly lower than in rats receiving either EB or ТР) 
again regardless of whether or not the genital region was 
anesthetized. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. { 

517. Davidson, Julian M. & Smith, Erla R. (Stanford — 
U, Medical School) Gonadotropin release as a function 
of mating and steroid feedback in the female rat. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 163-174. 
— Studied relationships between mating-induced and 
steroid-induced luteinizing hormone (LH) release in 63 
spayed Long-Evans rats. Large amounts of LH were 
released approximately 7 hrs following progesterone 
injection in rats primed with estradiol benzoate (EB). 
The amount of LH release varied widely depending on 
(a) the interval between the time of the progesterone 
injection and the EB priming, (b) the progesterone dose, 
and (c) the time of day when blood samples were 
collected. Females, prepared with estrogen-progesterone 
treatment in a variety of schedules in which these 3 
variables were altered systematically, were allowed to 
mate with vigorous males. Mating did not significantly 
increase plasma LH levels even when the females showed. 
high degrees of sexual receptivity. Sodium pentobarbital 
prevented the afternoon LH rise resulting from progest- 
erone treatment 3 days after EB 


priming. Pituitary 
sensitivity to LRF was not enhanced in the afternoon, 
and the mating did not significantly increase plasma LH 
in these barbiturate-blocked rats. Following administra- 
tion of 5 large daily doses of EB without progesterone, 
however, significant increases in LH dide. P 
ting on the I 
‘hese P cumstances was dependent on a diurnal factor 
since the effect of mating was greater in the afternoon 
than in the morning. Q7 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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518. Diamond, Milton; Mast, Marian & Yanagimachi, 
Ryuzo . (U Hawaii, Medical School) Reproductive 
development and induced estrus in the prepubertal 
hamster. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 
129-133.—Investigated the lordosis capability as a 
possible limiting factor in the initiation of puberty. 60 
intact and 40 castrate female golden hamsters at 18-28 
days of age were capable of demonstrating an adult-like 
lordosis response when primed with estrogen and 
progesterone. This is before ovulation or hypothalamic 
cyclicity usually occur. Estrous behavior appears to be 
one of the first reproductive capabilities to mature. Early 
ovariectomy seems to delay the development of the 
tissues mediating lordosis. Ovarian maturation is proba- 
bly the crucial limiting factor for puberty in the hamster. 
—Journal abstract. 

519. DiCara, Leo V. & Wilson, Linda M. (U 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst) Role of gusta- 
tion in sodium appetite. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 43-44.—Studied the relative effects 
of sodium repletion via ingestion and via gastric 
intubation upon the satiation of sodium appetite in 24 
albino rats subjected to sodium depletion for the Ist 
time. Compared to glucose or sham intubation, sodium 
intubation had no short-term satiating effect, whereas 
prior ingestion of sodium resulted in complete satiation 
of sodium appetite. Results support the idea that 
gustatory signals are critical for regulation of sodium 
intake.—Journal abstract. 

520. Galosy, Richard A. & Howard, James L. (U. 
North Carolina, Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) 
Acute and chronic peripheral nerve stimulation: Surgi- 
cal preparation and electrode design. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 
332-334. 

521. Hendricks, Shelton E. & Duffy, John A. (0 
Nebraska, Omaha) Ovarian influences on the develop- 
ment of sexual behavior in neonatally androgenized 
rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(4). 
297-303.—Studied female sexual behavior in 191 male 
and female Harlan-Wistar rats. Males were castrated on 
the day of birth (Day 1). Some males received ovarian 
implants at that time; others were injected on Day 3 with 
oil, 5 ug of testosterone propionate (TP), or 50 ug of TP. 
Females were ovariectomized at birth, 20 days, or 60 
days of age; on Day 3 all were injected with oil, 5 ug of 
TP, or 50 ug of TP. Prepuberal ovarian tenancy in 
females tended to counteract the effects on sexual 
receptivity of TP administered during neonatal life. In 
males, ovarian implants facilitated female sexual behav- 
ior at adulthood in oil injected Ss, butidid not signifi- 
cantly influence the effect on ini 
ue abstract. analyy injected TP. 

522. Hughes, B. O. & Wood-G i 
Research Council, Poultry cr code пеша 
Scotland) An increase in activity of domestic fowls 
produced by nutritional deficiency. Animal Behaviour. 
1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 10-17.—Results of 5 experiments 
show that groups of pullets deprived of calcium in large 
cages exhibited significant increases in spontaneous 
activity and engaged in an aberrant behavior patter- 
n—air pecking. The fact that a similar increase in 
activity was seen under sodium deprivation suggests that 
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the phenomenon may be of more general occurrence. (27 


1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 49-60.—Previous work with male 
Quelea showed that agonistic behavior in relation 
individual distance is controlled by luteinizing hormone 
(LH) rather than by testosterone, and that male birds are 
more aggressive than females. The present 4 experiments 
with female Quelea groups show that (a) LH injecti 
increased encounter frequency, (b) ovariectomy in Ше 
breeding season increased encounter frequency, and (c). 
estrogen injections decreased encounter frequency. The 
effects of LH were specific to agonistic responses rather. 
than mediated through changes in activity. Correlations” 
between changes in natural hormone levels and encoun= 
ter frequency support the injection findings. Results аге 
consistent with the hypothesis that LH controls aj х 
sive encounters over individual distance іп the female as - 
in the male and that estrogenic inhibition of this LH- 
mediated aggressiveness is a cause of female subordina- 
tion and the lower encounter frequency found in female 
groups. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

524. Lee, C. T. & Naranjo, J. N. (Brooklyn Coll, City 
U New York) The effects of castration and androgen on 
the social dominance of BALB/cJ male mice. Physiol 
cal Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 93-98,— Studied the 
relationship between androgen and the maintenance Of 
social dominance in BALB/cJ male mice. Exp I revealed” 
that 9 out of 10 dominant Ss lost their dominant” 
positions after castration, but of the 10 sham-operated 
dominant Ss, 9 remained dominant. Thus, androgen 
appears to be necessary for the maintenance of i 
dominance. In Exp Il, ÍI, and IV varying amounts (8-8 ` 
mg) of testosterone propionate (TP) were injected into 
castrated dominant Ss, but the hormone did not restore 
their precastration dominance in any dosage. е 
relationship between androgen and social order 1$ 
discussed. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

525. Liebeskind, John C. & Dearmore, Darrell C. (U 
California, Los Angeles) A simple, multi-purpose animal 
preparation for use in a psychobiology laboratory | 
course. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 423-428. 
—Demonstrates ways in which rats chronically pre| 
with single, bipolar electrodes in caudal midbrain central 
gray matter can be used in successive weeks tO - 
demonstrate to laboratory course students: sensory 
evoked potentials in anesthetized and unanesthetized 
preparations, self-stimulation and/or escape, and stimu- _ 
lation-produced analgesia to peripheral pain. The prepa 
ration and procedures are simple, and accuracy m 
electrode placement is enhanced by the proximity of 1 
Structure to stereotaxic zero. Using the same а! ima! 
repetitively minimizes time spent in surgical preparation 
and postsurgical recovery. The central gray matter i5 8 
relatively unexplored region, and studying it can lead 107 
original observations.—Journal abstract. 

526. Pittman, James C. & Feeney, Dennis М. (U 
New Mexico) Modulation of recurrent inhibition in cat 
association cortex by reticulocortical arousal. Exper 
mental Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 44(2), 160-170.—Used 
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lesion-induced degeneration and single unit techniques 
to study the effects of reticular arousal and antidromic 
callosal stimuli on middle suprasylvian gyrus neurons in 
the cat. In acute experiments done 2 wks to 6 mo after 
ablation of the contralateral homotypical cortex in 9 Ss, 
most neurons showed inhibitory responses to 400-Hz 
callosal volleys. 5 unoperated Ss served as controls. 
Excitatory reticular stimulation 300 msec prior to the 
callosal stimulus increased the duration of the antidrom- 
ic callosal inhibition. Data are interpreted in terms of 
recurrent inhibitory circuits in association cortex. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

527. Schmid, Horst . (U Vienna, Psychological Inst, 
Div of Experimental & Applied Psychology, Austria) 
[Conditioning of a relative alpha- and gamma-globulin 
increase in the serum of rats.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie, 1972, Vol 4(1), 281-305.—Con- 
ducted experiments with 108 male, pathogen-free rats of 
equal age and weight to determine whether alpha and 
gamma globulin in the serum could be increased by 
conditioning. Ss were divided into an experimental group 
of 36, and 3 control groups of 24 each. Experimental Ss 
were exposed to 10 sessions of extreme stress—a 
muscular trauma caused by being rotated for 5-min 
periods at 60 rpm in a Noble-Collip drum. A neutral 
complex stimulus of light and sound was presented 
simultaneously. The puncture was done 6 hrs after the 
conditioning sessions. The 3 control groups were 
examined for (a) adjustment to the stress administered 
without simultaneous neutral stimulus, (b) reaction to 
the puncture itself without other stimuli, and (c) reaction 
to the neutral stimulus alone. The conditioning appeared 
to be successful; the neutral stimulus presented by itself 
produced a relative increase in the alpha-globulin 
content in the serum, and a relative increase in gamma 
globulin was also observed. (English summary) (3 p ref) 
—T. Fisher. . 

528. Sobotka, Thomas J. & Cook, Michelle P. (US 
DHEW, Food & Drug Administration, Washington, 
DC) Postnatal lead acetate exposure in rats: Possible 
relationship to minimal brain dysfunction. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 5-9. 
— Male Sprague-Dawley rats receiving oral doses of lead 
acetate during their 3-wk postnatal development exhibit- 
ed pharmacobehavioral characteristics similar to those of 
the minimally brain-dysfunctioned child: altered respon- 
siveness to amphetamine, poor learning performance, 
and alleviation of this poor performance by ampheta- 
mine treatment. Data suggest that prenatal lead exposure 
may be etiologically related to variants of minimal brain 
dysfunction. 

529. Stern, Judith M. (Rutgers State Coll, New 
Brunswick) Estrogen facilitation of progesterone-in- 
duced incubation behavior in castrated male ring doves. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 322-337.—Previous studies have 
shown that incubation is shared by both male and female 
ring doves and is induced, without prior participation in 
courtship and nest building, by progesterone (100 ш 
g/day) treatment. In the present experiment with 52 
mature male ring doves, it was shown that the effective- 
ness of progesterone is markedly reduced by castration 
and restored after estradiol benzoate (200 ug/day х 14) 
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physiological roles of estrogen and progesterone in 
ring dove. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. Й 
330. Stille, С. & Hippius, Н. (Dr А. Wander 
Research Inst, Bern, Switzerland) A critical assessment и 1 T 
of the concept of “neuroleptics”: (On the basis of - 
pharmacological and clinical findings with clozapine). 
Foreign Psychiatry, 1973-1974(Win), Vol 2(4), 50-66. 
—Describes the pattern of pharmacological activity | 
drugs therapeutically active against schizophrenia, desig- 
nated neuroleptics: the cataleptic effect, inhibition’ (hee 
pharmacogenic stereotypes, and conditioned avoidance. 
The term “neuroleptic” was originally given by clinicians 
to certain patterns of clinical activity in which therapeu- 
tic action (“antipsychotic effect”) and side effects 
(extrapyramidal motor effects) were taken into account, 
An antipsychotic effect has been demonstrated with 
clozapine, but without the pharmacological or extrapy: 
ramidal motor side effects. This makes it doubtful 
whether effects in the animal which are equivalent to the 
antipsychotic effect and corresponding side effects in 
man have been detected at ali. Only with the classic. 
neuroleptics do the cataleptic effect in animals and the — 
extrapyramidal motor side effects in therapeutic use have _ 
value as indicator phenomena. Since the same drug may - 
affect particular functions in totally different ways 1n п 
humans and animals, concepts such as “neuroleptic” ; 
must not be identified too hastily with a clinical effect. 
(27 ref)—Journal summary. ud. 
531. Terkel, Joseph & Urbach, Leah . (Tel Aviv U, 
George S. Wise Ctr for Life Sciences, Israel) A chronic - 
intravenous cannulation technique adapted for beha- 
vioral studies. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 50), 4 
141-148.— Describes a technique by which multiple daily 
blood samples can be taken to form serial hormone 
profiles of individual Ss and which does not interfere 
with ongoing behavioral or physiological processes. 
Prolactin levels of female rats, which were determined as 
a measure of stress caused by the technique, were 
elevated only on the first postoperative day; subsequent 
levels were comparable to those of decapitated Ss. 
532. Trafton, Clinton L. & Kahn, Marcia Arizona) 
Effects of cingulate cortex lesions and morphine 
premedication on morphine intake in rats. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 26-30.—Gave 35 albino 
rats either bilateral lesions in the cingulate cortex ОГ 
16 Ss were subjected to а regimen Ei 
i ine injections, and 19 received no ргетес- 
chronic morphine inj e Т, з 
bitter morphine HCl solution. 
cortex lesions decreased the 


of drug-oriented behavior, while premedica- 
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с venous catheters. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 329-331. 

534. Wood-Gush, D. G. & Gilbert, A. B. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Poultry Research Centre, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Some hormones involved in the nesting 
behaviour of hens. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
21(1), 98-103.—14 hens with nesting experience that 
belonged to 2 breeds (a white commercial strain and 
Brown Leghorns) were ovariectomized and injected daily 
with estrogen for periods of 6 wks. Thereafter they were 
Biven progesterone and estrogen injections daily for 1 
wk, alternating with 1 wk of estrogen injections only; at 
any time during this period half of the Ss were receiving 
progesterone and estrogen and the remainder estrogen 
only. Ss of both breeds showed nest examination and 
nest entry following progesterone and estrogen treat- 
ment, but some Brown Leghorns showed these behavior 

patterns under the influence of estrogen. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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535. Alexander, Gay B.; Broome, Belinda & Means, 
Larry W. (East Carolina U) The effects of an irrelevant 
intertrial task on pattern discrimination in rats with 
hippocampal damage. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 459-461.—Compared rats 
with either hippocampal lesions or sham operations on Y 
-maze activity and visual pattern discrimination. Le- 
sioned Ss were more active in the maze than controls and 
showed no evidence of a discrimination deficit with or 
without distraction (an irrelevant runway task on 
intertrial intervals). (15 ref) 

536. Annau, Z.; Heffner, R. & Koob, G. F. (Johns 

| nen U, School of Hygiene and Public Health) 
Electrical self-stimulation of single and multiple loci: 
Long term observations. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 281-290.—Allowed male hooded 
tats with chronic septal, anterior, and posterior hypoth- 
alamic electrodes continuous access to self-stimulation, 
food, and water іп a 3-lever chamber. A prolonged burst 
of self-stimulation, with little food and water intake, was 
followed by bursts of activity on all 3 levers. A 12-hr 
light-dark cycle imposed a diurnal periodicity on all 
behaviors except in Ss self-stimulating at the highest 
daily rates where self-stimulation was equal in dark and 
light. Under constant light conditions there was a 30-min 
daily shift in the peak periodicity of all behaviors. 
Increasing the current by 10 pA led to another 
continuous self-stimulation session for 1 day, with a 
subsequent decline and stabilization after 3 days. 
Reduction of the current to its original setting abolished 
self-stimulation for one day, but within 5 days rates 
returned to control values. The diurnal periodicity of 
self-stimulation seemed to be determined by the current 
intensity —Journal abstract. 

537. Bartlett, John R. & Doty, Robert W. (U 
Rochester, Ctr for Brain Research) Influence of mesen- 
cephalic stimulation on unit activity in striate cortex of 
squirrel monkeys. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 37(4), 642-652.—Placed stimulating electrodes at 1 
mesencephalic locus in each of 14 squirrel monkeys, 
rimarily in superior colliculus or mesencephalic reticu- 
ir formation. In all instances stimulation (6 pulses, 200 
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Hz) at time of implantation altered synaptic transmission 
through the lateral geniculate nucleus when it preceded 
stimulation of the optic tract by 50-100 msec. In about 4 
the 124 striate-cortex units tested, the stimulation altered 
background activity, response to visual input, or itself 
produced a brief discharge. With the significant excep- 
tion that altered response to stimulation of opti 
radiation was infrequent, the mesencephal'c influen 
was manifested on all types of units and/or responses 
previously described by the authors for striate cortex of | 
the squirrel monkey (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1). It is 
concluded that apparent absence of mesencephalic — 
control in many units of the alert animal merely reflects 
existing maximal operation of the system. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

538. Bartlett, John R. & Doty, Robert W. (U 
Rochester, Ctr for Brain Research) Response of units in 
striate cortex. of squirrel monkeys to visual and — 
electrical stimuli. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 37(4), 621-641.—Studied activity of 239 units in the 
Striate cortex of 28 unanesthetized immobilized squirrel 
monkeys. About 40% of the units tested with diffuse, 
steady light were luxotonic (i.e., their rate of discharge 
maintained for less than 1 min, in light vs dark, differed 
by a factor of at least 2 and/or varied monotonically 
with log luminance over at least а 3 log, range). In 44% 
of these units, no definitive receptive field was evident, 
whereas the others had small fields and responded to 
geometrical features of the stimulus. Rate of light or dark 
adaptation, threshold for the luxotonic effect, and its 
continuation beyond the level of rod saturation suggest 
that cones contribute the major input to luxotonic units. 
Additional data show that (a) % of the units responded to 
moving stimuli, (b) 50% responded to stroboscopic 
flashes, and (c) of 16 units tested for ocular dominance, 
60% were binocular. It is concluded that many single 
units in the striate cortex are at least capable of 
conveying more than a single class of information. (45 
tef)—Journal summary. 

539. Berntson, Gary G. & Hughes, Howard C. (Ohio 
State U) Medullary mechanisms for eating and groom- 
ing behaviors in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 44(2), 255-265.—Electrical stimulation 
of localized regions of the medullary reticular formation 
induced well-coordinated eating and grooming behaviors 
in 6 male and 13 female cats. Findings suggest that these 
behaviors resulted from the activation of specific 
sensorimotor mechanisms, rather than from the induc- 
tion of generalized drive states. Eating and grooming, 
however, were directed and goal dependent and not 
merely motor automatisms. Other elicited responses 
included escape behavior and fragmentary components 
of threat behavior. Results contribute to the growing 
view that the lower brain stem may play an important 
tole in the elaboration and control of complex species- 
characteristic behaviors. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

540. Bloss, J. L. & Potts, W. J. (Searle Lab, Chicago, 
IL) A simple swivel for intracranial electrical stimula- 
tion. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 
343-344.—Describes an assembly which consists of а 
commercially available terminal tap, mercotac swivel, 
and receptacle. The swivel is inexpensive, requires no 
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machining, and cannot be disconnected by the animal 
during free movement. 

541, Campbell, Byron A. & Baez, Luis A. (Princeton 
U) Dissociation of arousal and regulatory behaviors 
following lesions of the lateral hypothalamus. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
87(1), 142-149.—Investigated the effect of lesions of the 
lateral hypothalamus on feeding and spontaneous 
locomotor activity in 3 experiments with a total of 110 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Lateral hypothalamic lesions 
produced aphagia and adipsia but did not prevent the 
increase in locomotor activity characteristic of starva- 
tion. In addition, both food deprivation and lateral 
hypothalamic self-starvation potentiated amphetamine- 
induced behavioral arousal. However, the lesions did 
abolish incentive-motivated activity to a stimulus signal- 
ing food. Results suggest a dissociation between the 
neural mechanisms mediating arousal and regulatory 
behaviors. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

542. Carlson, Neil R. & Vallante, Michael А. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Enhanced cue function of 
olfactory stimulation in mice with septal lesions. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 237-248.—Trained a total of 121 
male hybrid normal mice and mice with septal lesions or. 
a go-no-go discrimination task (multiple fixed interval of 
15 sec, 15-sec extinction schedule) in 4 experiments. 
When the discrimination stimulus (the one which 
indicated to the S whether responding at the end of the 
interval would be reinforced) was a pellet of food 
(delivered at the start of the interval) or odor of food or 
non-nutritive substance (present throughout the 15-sec 
interval), acquisition of septum-damaged mice was 
enhanced. These lesions did not, however, alter perform- 
ance when the discrimination was cued by a buzzer or 
flashing light. Results suggest that septal lesions produce 
an increased reactivity to olfactory stimuli and to stimuli 
associated with the delivery of food reinforcement. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

543. Colby, John J.; Misovich, Stephen & Kasouf, 
Chickery . (Providence Coll) Cue prominence as a 
determinant of VMH obesity. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1131-1136.—Manipulated 
food prominence in 23 female albino rats to test S. 
Schachter’s (see PA, Vol 46:4450) notion that ven- 
tromedial hypothalamic (VMH) obesity is caused by 
lesion-induced hyperresponsivity to environmental stim- 
uli. Results indicate, contrary to Schachter's proposal, 
that ad lib overeating by dynamic phase VMH-lesioned 
rats was not affected by the amount of food present. The 
findings are discussed in the context of Schachter's 
explanation and D. W. Thomas and J. Mayer's explana- 
tion for human and VMH obesity.—Journal abstract. 

544. Conrad, B. & Brooks, V. B. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Effects of dentate cooling on rapid 
alternating arm movements. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1974(7ш), Vol 37(4), 792-804.—Studied the effects of 
brief reversible cooling of the dentate nucleus on 
ipsilateral rapid elbow movements in 3 male Cebus 
monkeys that turned a handle in the horizontal plane. It 
18 concluded that in rapid, alternating arm movements, 
the dentate nucleus is involved in timing their durations 
and coordinating successive movements. 
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545. Cruce, Judith A.; Greenwood, M. R.; Johnson, 
R. & Quartermain, David . (U Wisconsin, Medi 
School, Madison) Genetic versus hypothalamic 
Studies of intake and dietary manipulations in rats, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 295-301.—Studied feeding behav- - 
ior in 4 experiments with a total of 86 Zucker rats, Ad-lib 
food and water intakes were significantly greater for the 
genetically obese rats (fatties) than for their nonobese 
littermates. The ratio of water intake per gram of food — 
intake was not different for the 2 groups. The ability to 
regulate caloric intake was then tested in 4 groups of І 
rats: genetically obese, ventromedial hypothalamic 
lesioned (VMH) obese, sham operated, and normal. 
controls. In response to caloric dilution and quinine 
adulteration the genetically obese Ss behaved more like — 
normal Ss than like VMH-lesioned Ss. Sensitivity to 
quinine increased with age in the Zucker fatty. The fact 
that Ss with genetic obesity and Ss with hypothalamic 
obesity displayed different behaviors suggests that 
obesity is not merely a unitary disorder. (20 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

546. Daigneault, E. A. (Louisiana State U, Medical 
Ctr) Source of the P, component of the cochlea round _ 
window recording. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Jun), — 
Vol 77(6), 405-411.—Studied the response of cochlear _ 
round window potentials of cats and guinea pigs toa — 
short click stimulus coupled with specifically placed 
neural lesions. The destruction of a specific area of the ~ 
cochlear nucleus produced a loss of the positive portion _ 
of the potentials (P) suggesting that the P, potential E 
represents an activity of a peripheral coding or inhibitory | 
mechanism. (German summary) (18 ref) y 

547. De Sisto, Michael J. & Zweig, Matthew . (Colby - 
Coll) Differentiation of hypothalamic feeding and _ 
killing. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), Y 
67—10.—Chronically implanted bipolar electrodes in the _ 
posterior lateral hypothalamic-medial forebrain bundle — 
area of 30 hooded rats. Ss which displayed either — 
stimulus-bound feeding or stimulus-bound killing were _ 
trained to self-stimulate and tested while given the 
opportunity to eat or kill during self-stimulation. 


Average duration of barpressing was greater in the 
presence of the goal object appropriate to the stimulus- p 
bound behavior, suggesting a differentiation of hypoth- ^" 
alamic mechanisms of feeding and killing. (33 ref) ? 
—Journal abstract. 1 p 
548. Demski, L. S. & Gerald, J. W. (U New Mexico) _ 


Sound production and other behavioral effects of 

midbrain stimulation in free-swimming toadfish, Opsa- 

nus beta. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(1), 

41—59.— Electrically stimulated the midbrain area of the 

acoustico-lateral lemniscus, ganglion isthmi, and medial 

torus semicircularis in free-swimming, toadfish. Grunts - 
(threat sounds) and boatwhistles (probable courtship гу 
calls) were evoked іп both sexes during stimulation of. 

this region, which has been termed the sonic midbrain 
area (SMA). Several locomotor and defensive responses 
were elicited with sound production; however, neither 
complete reproductive nor aggressive 
observed. Several points a 
negative for sound production. It is pos 
SMA integrates various sensory ап 
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nd controls sound production through connections to 
ower sonic motor mechanisms. (42 ref)—Journal 
ibstract. 

549. DeVietti, Terry L. & Hopfer, Thomas M. 
(Central Washington State Coll) ECS-induced amnesia: 
Retention function consistent with state dependency 
predictions. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 
2(1), 35-37.—Administered a single fear-conditioning 
footshock to 144 hooded rats, and tested their retention 
in different subgroups at 24-hr intervals through 144 hrs 
after conditioning. Retention was strong and undifferen- 
tiated at all test intervals. However, rats given ECS .5 sec 
after the footshock, while evidencing amnesia at all 
tested intervals, showed less amnesia at 96 and 144 hrs 
after training and ECS. This pattern of amnesia was 
predicted by the state-dependency hypothesis. The 
implications of these data regarding the role of state 
dependency in determining the recovery of memory 

following amnesia induced by a posttraining trial ECS 
are discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

550. Edwards, David A. (Emory U) Non-sensory 
involvement of the olfactory bulbs in the mediation of 
social behaviors. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
11(3), 287-302.— Discusses the results of studies which 
demonstrate that bilateral removal of the olfactory bulbs 
produces a syndrome of profound and apparently 
permanent social behavioral deficits. These deficits are 
not seen when mice are rendered anosmic by a 
peripheral manipulation not affecting the integrity of the 
olfactory bulbs. It is suggested that the olfactory bulbs 
are importantly involved in a nonsensory manner in the 
control of social behaviors in the mouse. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

551. Ellman, Steven J. et al . (City Coll, City U New 
York) Relationship between dorsal brainstem sleep 
sites and intracranial self-stimulation. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 31-34.—Tested the 
hypothesis that some sites involved in triggering rapid 
eye movement (REM) sleep are also good sites for 
intracranial self-stimulation (ICSS). 5 brain locations in 
37 albino rats—the locus coeruleus (LC), the medial 
longitudinal fasciculus (MLF), the dorsal longitudinal 
fasciculus (DLF), and the ventral raphe (pontine 
level)—were explored. Rate-intensity functions were 
obtained from Ss displaying ICSS. High rates of ICSS 
(15,000/hr) were obtained at several dorsal brain sites. 
These sites included the LC, pontine aspects of the MLF, 
and posterior midbrain aspects of the MLF and DLF. 
ICSS from the LC is interpreted as evidence that 
noradrenergic ICSS sites are part of the REM sleep 
neural network.—Journal abstract. 

552. Evans, S. M. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, England) 
A study of fighting reactions in some nereid poly- 
chaetes. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb) Vol. 21(1), 
138-146.—Describes fighting behavior in 3 nereid 
polychaetes (Nereis pelagica, М. diversicolor, and М. 
dumerilii). Fighting occurs less often in intra- than 
interspecific encounters. Many intraspecific encounters 
end without fighting because the worms either separate 
immediately on contact or explore one another with their 

palps and then separate. Individual N. pelagica can 
discriminate between individuals of their own and 
foreign species because they react differently in intra- 
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and interspecific encounters. After removal of any one ol 
the anterior sense organs (cirri, palps, or tentacles), they 
can still make this discrimination but cannot do so after 
removal of all 3 of these organs.—Journal abstract, 

553. Fibiger, Hans C. & Grewaal, Darshan S. (U. 
British Columbia, Div. of Neurological Sciences, Van- 
couver, Canada) Neurochemical evidence for denerva- 
tion supersensitivity: The effect of unilateral substantia 
nigra lesions on apomorphine-induced increases in 
neostriatal acetylcholine levels. Life Sciences, 1974(Jul), - 
Vol. 15(1), 57-63.—Unilateral lesions in male Wistar rats _ 
induced by injections of 6-hydroxydopamine into the 
zona compacta of the substantia nigra resulted in 
reduction of neostriatal dopamine to less than 696 of the 
control side. 2 mo later intraperitoneal injections of 
apomorphine (1 mg/kg) produced contralateral turning 


and a significant increase in neostriatal acetylcholine — 


levels. Haloperidol (1 mg/kg) produced a significant - 
decrease in neostriatal acetylcholine, but this decrease 
did not differ between the “denervated” and intact 
neostriata. The lesions did not by themselves affect 
neostriatal acetylcholine levels. The fact that apomor- 
phine produces a greater increase in neostriatal acetyl- 
choline after lesions of the dopaminergic nigro-neostria- ' 
tal projection supports earlier behavioral data suggestive 
of denervation supersensitivity of neostriatal dopami- 
nergic receptors after these lesions. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. $ 
554. File, Sandra E. (City of London Polytechnic, 
England) Sodium pentobarbital and habituation—acqui- 
sition and transfer between states. PAysiological Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 18-22.— Tested 120 hooded 
rats on habituation of licking response to successively 
presented tones. Subanesthetic doses of sodium pento- 
barbital impaired, but did not prevent, the acquisition of | 
the behavioral habituation. Ss habituated in a saline state 
showed transfer of habituation when later tested in a 
drugged condition. Ss habituated while drugged and then. 
tested under saline conditions showed much less transfer 
of habituation, and more Ss showed state-dependent 
habituation as the drug dose during acquisition of 
habituation was increased. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. — 
555. Gaito, John . (York U, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) The kindling effect. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 45-50.— Reviews literature on the 
kindling effect, a phenomenon whereby animals subject- 
ed periodically to low-intensity electrical stimulation 
unilaterally to the amygdala or some other brain sites 
gradually develop automatic behaviors which culminate 
eventually in convulsions. Characteristic brain wave _ 
patterns accompany these behavioral changes. A 60-Hz ~ 
sine wave with a 24-hr interval provides the optimum — 
stimulation. This kindling effect shows some characteris- _ 
tics similar to learning events (i.e., relatively permanent 
changes, positive and negative transfer effects, and 
involvement of limbic system). Results suggest that 2 
factors are involved in the kindling process: a long-term 
effect of positive nature (probably due to modified 
neural circuitry) and a short-term aftereffect of negative _ 
nature. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. : 
556. Gittis, Alan & Hothersall, David . (Ohio State U, 
Lab of Comparative & Physiological Psychology) DRL | 
performance of juvenile rats with septal lesions. 
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Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 38-42. 
— Gave lesions of the septal nuclei to 19 infant hooded 
rats, and control operations to 12 others. After weaning 
at 21 days, Ss were trained to leverpress for food. A 
differential enforcement of low rates (DRL) 20-sec 
schedule was then used, Ss being tested either in a 
conventional operant chamber or in one which con- 
tained wooden balsa blocks. DRL training continued for 
40 daily 60-min sessions. The Ss successfully leverpressed 
for food. The presence of the wooden blocks facilitated 
the development of efficient DRL behavior in the 
lesioned Ss but not in the controls. With training, Ss with 
septal lesions trained in conventional chambers showed 
an improvement in their DRL behavior. (26. ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

557. Glick, S. D. & Marsanico, R. G. (Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U New York) Schedule-depen- 
dent recovery of barpressing performance in frontal 
rats. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 
65-66.—8 rats with bilateral frontal cortical ablations 
showed early postoperative rate decrements on either a 
fixed interval (FI) 15 or fixed ratio (FR) 30 schedule of 
barpressing for water. Although the performance of all 
frontal Ss recovered to some extent during 1 mo of 
postoperative testing, complete recovery occurred only in 
Ss tested on the FI 15 schedule. Observations of 
barpressing behavior indicated that FR 30 barpressing 
required a degree of bimanual motor coordination not 
required in normal FI 15 barpressing. A persistent 
disruption of such coordination by frontal cortical 
lesions appeared to account for the differential recovery 
of barpressing rates on the 2 schedules.—Journal 
abstract. 

558. Goodman, Edward D. & Russell, I. Steele . 
(Emory U) Split brain rat: A new surgical approach. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 327-330. 
—Sectioned the corpus callosum in the midline by 
insertion of a 24-gauge needle and retractable knife 
horizontally through the dorsal cerebellum of 5. male 
albino rats. The callosum was sectioned through most of 
its extent, and incidental damage to the midline cerebral 
cortex was either minimal or absent. Gross postoperative 
motor deficits or other behavioral changes were absent. 

559, Hamilton, Charles R.; Tieman, Suzannah B. & 
Farrell, William S. (California Inst of Technology, Div 
of Biology, Pasadena) Cerebral dominance in monkeys? 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 122, 193-197. 
—Trained visual discrimination of several types of 
stimuli to each hemisphere of 7 split-brain monkeys. 
Stimuli that differed only in orientation and that were 
spatially redundant were learned in fewer trials by the 
left hemisphere than by the right. Other stimuli (e.g.. 
bilaterally symmetrical patterns, up-down mirror im- 
ages, or photographs of monkeys' faces) were learned, on 
the average, equally easily by either hemisphere. These 
preliminary results suggest that monkeys may exhibit 
some degree of cerebral dominance. (French & German 
summaries) (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

560. Igarashi, M.; Alford, B. R.; Gordon, Wm. P. & 
Nakai, Y. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, TX) 
Behavioral auditory function after transection of 
Crossed olivo-cochlear bundle in the cat: Il. Conditioned 
visual performance with intense white noise. Acta Oto- 
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Йа ш 
Laryngologica, 1974(May), Vol 77(5), 311-317.—Trained 
6 healthy adult cats to respond to a visual signal in the — 
presence of distracting background white noise. Thi И 
fixed performance-ratio was measured by varying the 
intensity of the background white noise. Following 
surgical elimination of the crossed olivo-cochlear bundle, 
Ss exhibited an increase in white noise distraction in the 
light signal detection task. Statistical analysis confirmed 
a significant difference between the experimental and - 
sham-operated groups. Electron microscopic and neuro- 
histological investigations confirmed the disappearance 


of the efferent nerve endings in the cochlea and that — 
proper midline olivo-cochlear bundle sections had been — 
made. It is suggested that one way in which the crossed | d. 
olivo-cochlear bundle operates to inhibit acoustic proc- Ms 
essing is by activation from a sensory system ofa 
different modality. (German summary)—Journal D 
abstract. i qe 

561. Kemble, Ernest D. & Nagel, Jennifer А. (U. — 
Minnesota, Div. of Social Sciences, Morris) Effects of — 
amygdaloid lesions in rats on food and water intake and 
body weight under varied ambient temperatures. — 


Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), — 
31-32.—Measured food and water intake and body 
weight in 7 amygdala-lesioned and 7 control male — 
Holtzman albino rats under 3 (70, 60, and 80°F) ambient — 
temperature conditions. Both experimental and control — 
Ss responded similarly to these manipulations with no — 
suggestion of lesion-induced deficiency. Data are con- | 
sistent with other research, which suggests that damage ^ 
to basolateral portions of the amygdala leaves daily food _ 
and water regulatory mechanisms intact.—Journal 
abstract. 

562. Kenney, Nancy J. & Mook, 
Virginia) Effects of ovariectomy on mea T | 
albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological. 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 302-309.—In a study — 
with 24 female albino Sherman rats, it was found that ў 
after ovariectomy most Ss increased food intake while 
continuing to eat discrete meals. Meal size increased 1n - 
ovariectomized Ss, whereas meal frequency decreased. It 
is suggested that ovariectomy impairs the onset of satiety и 
during a meal but not the ability to regulate total intake 
through modification of intermeal interval. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. | 

563. King, John O. 1 Effects of — 
frontal ablations on auditory discrimination in the rat. _ 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974Qul), Vol 91(1), — 
75-19.— Used a free operant discrimination procedure to 
study the effects of frontal ablations in 2 groups of 3 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Both groups were trained о а 
multiple fixed-ratio 3 extinction schedule, and then the 
experimental group received frontal lesions. Following. 
recovery they were returned to the multiple schedule. It 
was found that for the experimental group there was 2 _ 
significant loss in discrimination following пош 
lesions. These results support those of a study by L. 8 
Weiskrantz and M. Mishkin (1958).—Journal ur Я 

564. Kinson, Gordon A. & Liu, Chung. me 
Ottawa, Medical Faculty, Ontario, Canada) Long te! 
testicular responses to blinding in rats. Life Pee 
1974(Jun), Vol 14(11), 2179-2188.—Blinding at mod 


age was without effect upon gametogenic function of 
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estis of Sprague-Dawley rats. Testicular venous levels of 
lestosterone in intact Ss showed a postpubertal spurt 
followed by a seasonal peak, and the latter was 
paralleled by a similar peak in peripheral testosterone. 
Blinding led to suppression of the postpubertal surge, but 
testicular vein levels of testosterone were not significant- 
ly altered from control values. Testosterone concentra- 
tions in peripheral plasma of blinded Ss were consistent- 
ly lower than in controls until 12 mo postsurgery. Results 
illustrate a somewhat small degree of gonadal dependen- 
cy upon photic input in the male rat, particularly when 
compared with responses reported for the hamster 
subjected to similar experimental conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

565. Liu, C. M. & Yin, T. H. (National Defense 
Medical Ctr, Kohlberg Lab, Taipei, Republic of China) 
Caloric compensation to gastric loads in rats with 
hypothalamic hyperphagia. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 231-238.—Hyperphagic male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats responded to daily loads of 
either glucose or oil by reducing food intake without 
affecting weight gain. Loads of either substance did not 
enhance fat deposit compared to control loads of water 
or liquid paraffin. There was no relaxation of caloric 
compensation even during the acute increase of food 
intake shortly following the placement of lesions in the 
ventromedial hypothalamus. (24 ref) 

566. MacNeil, Donald A. (Hoffman-LaRoche Inc, 
Research Div, Nutley, NJ) Lateral hypothalamic self- 
stimulation: Effect of excess body weight. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 51-52.— Measured self- 
stimulation in the lateral hypothalamus of 5 female 
albino rats which had been made obese by force-feeding. 
The mean self-stimulation rate was significantly less at 
the obese weight than at normal weight levels: Results 
are consistent with the view that a factor correlated with 
‘obesity inhibits feeding by inhibiting lateral hypothalam- 
ic reward. 

567. Manning, Frederick J. & McDonough, John H. 

(Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, Washington, DC) 
Reinforcement omission, non-contingent reinforce- 
ment, and limbic lesions in rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 327-338.—Gave 2 groups of 6 male 
Wistar-derived albino rats lesions of the septum and 
dorsal hippocampus, respectively. Under a fixed-interval 
(FI) 1-min schedule of food reinforcement, septal Ss 
leverpressed at significantly higher response rates than 
12 intact controls. Under a modified FI l-min schedule 
during which food pellets were occasionally omitted, 
every S made more responses in intervals following 
omissions than in those following pellet deliveries, but Ss 
with hippocampal lesions showed a larger increase in 
response rate than either controls or septals, which did 
not differ. In Exp II, half of the Ss were subjected to 
experimental extinction and half provided with noncon- 
tingent reinforcement at l-min intervals. Both proce- 
dures decreased responding, but only under extinction 
did the experimental groups show slower decreases than 
the controls. Although these data provide a clear double 
jissociation for septal and dorsal hippocampal lesions, 
hey present substantial difficulties for both disinhibition 
nd perseveration theories of septal and hippocampal 
unction. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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568. McLeese, D. W. (Dept of Environment, 
Biological Station, St Andrews, New Brunswick, Cana- 
da) Olfactory responses of lobsters (Homarus america- 
nus) to solutions from prey species and to sea! 
extracts and chemical fractions of fish muscle and 
effects of antennule ablation. Marine Behaviour & - 
Physiology, 1974, Vol 2(3), 237-249.—Tank water from 
intact prey and extract of Echinoderms were practically 
nonstimulatory to lobsters, whereas extracts of molluscs, 
crustaceans, and fish were highly stimulatory. Observa- - 
tions of the olfactory response of lobsters with the 
medial, lateral and medial, and lateral branches of the - 
antennule bilaterally ablated indicate that the lateral 
branch performs а chemoreceptive function and that the — 
medial branch assists in chemoreception, perhaps - 
through orientation to water current. 

569. Murphy, Lawrence R. & Brown, Thomas S. 
(DePaul U) Hippocampal lesions and learned taste 
aversion. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol (1), 
60-64.—Compared 16 rats with hippocampal lesions 
with 16 neocortical and 16 sham-operated controls on a 
taste-aversion learning task, using an 8% sucrose solution 
as the conditioned stimulus (CS) and 2% body weight 
intraperitoneal injection of .15 M lithium chloride as the _ 
unconditioned stimulus (UCS). Hippocampally ablated 
Ss acquired the taste aversion as rapidly as controls after 
a single CS-UCS pairing. No differences were found 
among the groups in terms of either the magnitude or 
extinction of the aversion. Results do not support the 
interpretation of hippocampal function as a general loss — 
of response inhibition; rather they confirm and extend — 
previous findings indicating that the enhanced persevera- 
tive tendencies frequently noted in rats with hippocam- 
pal lesions are absent in consummatory-type tasks. (32 — 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

570. Neill, Darryl B.; Ross, Joseph F. & Grossman, - 
Sebastian P. (Emory U) Comparison of the effects of — 
frontal, striatal, and septal lesions in paradigms 
thought to measure incentive motivation or behavioral 
inhibition. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 
297-305.—Conducted 3 experiments with 65 male - 
Holtzman and Sprague-Dawley albino rats; 21 other Ss — 
served as controls. Bilateral electrolytic lesions of the 
ventral, but not dorsal, anterior striatum produced over- 
responding in Ss performing on a modified delayed - 
reinforcement of low rates 30-sec schedule of reinforce- 
ment. An analysis of the types of errors indicated 
important differences between the effects of septal and _ 
striatal lesions. Comparisons of Ss with frontal, striatal, 
and septal lesions with respect to their acquisition of 
saccharine licking, latency to eat in a novel environment, 
and acquisition of a runway response indicated that only 
septal lesions reliably enhanced approach tendencies. 
Data suggest that the behavioral changes seen after 
striatal or frontal damage in the rat are not due to | 
enhanced responsivity to rewarding stimuli. (40 ref) | 
—Journal abstract. 

571. Nonneman, Arthur J.; Voigt, James & Kolb, 
Bryan E. (Pennsylvania State U, Animal Behavior Lab) 
Comparisons of behavioral effects of hippocampal and 
prefrontal cortex lesions in the rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 
249-260.—5 groups of 5 male Wistar rats each, with 
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aspiration lesions of dorsomedial frontal cortex, ventro- 
lateral frontal cortex, hippocampus, or posterior cortex, 
or with sham operations, were tested in 5 behavioral 
situations: emotionality assessment, serial spatial rever- 
sals, 70:30 spatial probability, differential reinforcement 
of low rates (DRL), and barpress extinction. Ss with 
posterocortical lesions did not differ from operated 
controls on any task. The effects of lesions in the 2 
anatomically defined frontal subfields were clearly 
dissociated on spatial reversals, spatial probability, and 
DRL. Lesions in either subfield produced a significant 
increase in emotionality relative to controls, and neither 
lesion affected barpress extinction. Results suggest that 
both frontal subfields may be functionally related to the 
hippocampus but in different ways. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

572. Numan, Robert & Lubar, Joel F. (New England 
Regional Primate Research Ctr, Southborough, MA) 
Role of the proreal gyrus and septal area in response 
modulation in the cat. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 
12(2), 219-234.—In a study with 25 cats, damage to the 
medial and dorsal septal nuclear groups or to the ventral 
sector of gyrus proreus impaired performance during 
acquisition of a differential reinforcement of low rates 40 
schedule. The deficit was diminished during the presen- 
tation of a feedback stimulus signaling the termination of 
the required delay, but reappeared when feedback was 
withdrawn. In the absence of feedback, deficient Ss 
generated response distributions correlated with each 
other, but not correlated with distributions generated by 
controls. During feedback, all group distributions were 
correlated. Collateral behavior was evident in all Ss 
during nonfeedback periods, and was reduced during 
feedback. Results support the view that damage to the 
septum, or frontal cortex impairs the effective utilization 
of response-produced proprioceptive stimuli. (French & 
German summaries) (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

573. Oakley, David A. & Russell, I. Steele . (Universi- 
ty Coll London, England) Differential and reversal 
conditioning in partially neodecorticate rabbits. Physiol- 
ogy & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 221-230.—5 
normal male New Zealand albino rabbits and 8 others 
with extensive unilateral or bilateral neocortical lesions 
were required to differentiate between visual and 
auditory stimuli in a Pavlovian situation and then to 
reverse that differentiation. Neocortical ablations had no 
effect on the initial differentiation, and the lesioned Ss 
were superior to normals in their performance on the 
reversal task. The lesioned Ss in particular did not show 
the same tendency as normals to continue responding to 
the negative stimulus under reversal conditions. Possible 
sources of the apparently greater efficiency shown by the 
neodecorticates are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

574, Olton, David S. & Gage, Fred H. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Role of the fornix in the septal syndrome. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 269-279. 
—Tested female Sprague-Dawley rats for their reactivity 
to a puff of air, loud noise, and touch on the back 
following fornix and septal lesions. Septal lesions 
Produced the expected hyperreactivity. Large fornix 
lesions 9 days prior to the septal lesion, or fornix lesions 
Within 10 min of the septal lesions, blocked the 
hyperreactivity expected from the septal lesions. Partial 
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fornix lesions partially suppressed the hyp { 
Data indicate that intact septohippocampal connections. 
are necessary for the appearance of hyperreactit у. 
following a septal lesion. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

575. Oscar-Berman, Marlene; Heywood, Simon & 
Gross, Charles С. (VA Hosp, Boston, MA) The effects - 
of posterior cortical lesions on eye orientation during и 
visual discrimination by monkeys. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 175-182.—Took motion pictu 
of the eyes of 12 immature male rhesus monkeys as 
learned 2-choice visual discriminations. A 
gaze patterns were compared to gaze patterns Ee 
ablation of visual areas in the temporal and occipital _ 
lobes. After inferotemporal and prestriate lesions, 
showed (a) increased postoperative staring at the. 
discriminanda on the preferred side; (b) decreased rate 
of gaze shift from 1 stimulus to another; and (c) 
expected, slower learning. (French & German summar- - 
ies)—Journal abstract. эм 

576. Parnas, L; Armstrong, D. & Strumwasser, F. 
(California Inst of Technology, Div of Biology) Pro- 
longed excitatory and inhibitory synaptic modulation of 
a bursting pacemaker neuron. Journal of Neurophysiolo- _ 
gy, 1974(Jul), Vol 37(4), 594-608.—Describes long-last- — 
ing synaptically induced modulation of the spontaneous - 
activity of the parabolic burster in the parietovisceral 
ganglion of sponges Aplysia californica). This neuron _ 
(R15) was innervated by at least 3 axons from the right | 
pleurovisceral connective. One was excitatory while ће 6 
other 2 evoked biphasic postsynaptic potentials (BPSPs) - 
with a predominantly hyperpolarizing phase. Activation _ 
of the excitatory, dextrotubocurarine-sensitive input for 
only 3 min led toa dramatic increase in the number and 
frequency of spikes in each burst. Hyperpolarizing the ^ 
cell to block all spiking for several minutes reversed the 
effect to the prestimulation level. Synaptic activation was _ 
necessary to produce 


this effect. Stimulating 1 of the — 
BPSPs for 3-10 pulses completely blocked bursting for — 
nearly 1 hr. Findings demonstrate 2 synapses—l . 
excitatory and 1 inhibitory—which suggest that these y 
inputs may be involved in the entrainment of RISS 4 
circadian rhythm o 


f impulse activity. (30 ref}—Journal 


summary. 
577. Phillips, Richard E. & Youngren, Orlan M. (U 
Minnesota) A brain pathway for thalamically evoked 


calls in birds. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(1), 5 
1-6.—Investigated the relationships between 2 brain | 
stem regions where electrical stimulation (ESB) evokes a 
repetitive vocalizations in birds, using anesthetized 2 
female F1 strain inbred chickens as Ss. Electrodes меге _ 
placed in the midbrain call region (MCR) and їп a region - 
ventral to nucleus ovoidalis (OM) and checked for ESB- А 
evoked calling. Radio-frequency lesions were then d 
in MCR, and the OM site was retested for evok 
vocalizations. Lesions in MCR abolished calls evoked 
from OM, indicating that OM excitation produces calls Š 
via ipsilateral MCR.—Journal abstract. 
578. Rutledge, L. T.; Wright, C. 
Michigan, Medical School) Morphologi e 
pyramidal cells of mammalian neocortex e 
with increased use. Experimental Neurology, 1974( 
Vol 44(2), 209-228.—After long-term electrical stim 
tion of the brain in 4 adult cats, which presu: 
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produced increased neuronal use, histological studies 
were made of neocortical neurons involved in transcallo- 
sal and extracallosal systems. The observed changes in 
neuronal structure described in these experiments are 
interpreted as evidence that increased use of specific 
pathways to the cerebral cortex produces postsynaptic 
growth in some cortical neurons. (43 ref) 

579. Saporta, Samuel & Greene, Ernest . (U Califor- 
nia, Medical School, Ctr for the Health Sciences, Los 
Angeles) Orienting bias in the rat produced by hippo- 
campal lesion. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 
339-351.—Investigated the view of hippocampal func- 
tion which proposes that it acts as an attentional gating 

- device, a theory which relies heavily on the inability of 
hippocampally lesioned animals to orient normally. 
Results of Exp I with 16 male Long-Evans hooded rats 

_ аге consistent with the attentional theory: unilateral 

lesions of the hippocampus produced ipsilateral orient- 

- ing to symmetrically presented stimuli. However, Exp II 
with 16 additional Ss showed that the direction of 
orienting bias to a visual stimulus was not altered by 

. cutting the optic chiasm, a procedure which functionally 
reversed visual influence to lesioned and intact hemi- 
spheres. Since the direction of bias produced by 
unilateral hippocampal lesion was unchanged by this 
Teversal of sensory input, it seems likely that the 

| orienting bias is due to a motor rather than a sensory 
impairment. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

580. Sharpe, Lawrence G.; Garnett, Janie E. & Cicero, 
Theodore J. (Washington U, Medical School) Analgesia 
and hyperreactivity produced by intracranial microin- 
jections of morphine into the periaqueductal gray 

_ matter of the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1974 Jul), Vol 
11(3), 303-313.—Made a total of 137 microinjections of 
morphine sulfate in doses of 1.0-50 Hg into various 
midbrain sites of 47 implanted male Sprague-Dawley 
rats. 3-6 ug of morphine injected in a .5 ul volume 
produced a marked increase in hot-plate reaction time 
when injected into the periaqueductal gray matter 
ventral to the cerebral aqueduct encompassing the dorsal 
raphe nucleus and bordering tissue. Low doses of 
morphine in other midbrain loci produced less effective 
antinociceptive activity or no analgesia at all. 10-50 ug of 
morphine eliminated the pain response to limb. pinching, 
but in addition caused Ss to become hyperreactive. 
Death resulted in 7 Ss. Although mild hyperactivity (i.e., 
spontaneous motor activation) was frequently observed 
when 3 ир of morphine was microinjected into more 
lateral midbrain sites, this dose elicited little or no 
hyperreactivity. Results (a) agree with studies that show 

- identical sites of action for electrical analgesia in the rat, 
and (b) suggest that morphine and electrical stimulation 
have similar mechanisms of action in producing analge- 
sia when these active midbrain sites are involved. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

581. Shin, Seon H.; Howitt, Chris & Milligan, John V. 
(Queen's U, Kingston, Ontario, Canada) A paradoxical 
. Castration effect on LH-RH levels in male rat hypothala- 
mus and serum. Life Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(12), 
_ 2491-2496.—Serum and hypothalamic luteinizing hor- 
. mone releasing hormone (LH-RH) was lowered in male 
- Sprague-Dawley rats after castration. Testosterone injec- 

‘tions raised the hypothalamic LH-RH content signifi- 
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cantly. The mean value of serum LH level was elevated 
by testosterone, but not significantly. Hypothalamic LH- 
RH content was lowered by hypophysectomy and 
subsequently increased by testosterone injections. 

582. Shinoda, Y. & Yoshida, K. (U Tokyo, Faculty of . 
Medicine, Inst of Brain Research, Japan) Dynamic 
characteristics of responses to horizontal head angular 
acceleration in vestibuloocular pathway in the cat. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 37(4), 653-673. 
—Determined the dynamic characteristics of responses 
to sinusoidal oscillation of the head in several structures 
along the pathway of the horizontal canal system in the 
vestibuloocular reflex arc. Data from 64 cats reveal the 
transfer functions of each component structure within 
the entire vestibuloocular system and suggest the 
existence of a neural integrator situated postsynaptically 
to the vestibular nuclei neurons and presynaptically to 
the ocular motoneurons. (38 ref) 

583. Siegel, Philip & Wepsic, James С. (Massachu- 
setts General Hosp Neurosurgical Service, Boston) 
Alteration of nociception by stimulation of cerebellar 
structures in the monkey. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 189-194, —Stimulated 15 cerebel- 
lar targets in each of 7 male squirrel monkeys to evaluate 
the effect of cerebellar stimulation upon painful tail 
Shocks. An elevation of nociceptive thresholds occurred 
when cerebellar areas whose efferents traverse the 
brachium conjunctivum were stimulated. Stimulation of 
cerebellar areas related to the brachium restiformis 
produced no change. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

584. Teitelbaum, Herman; Catravas, George N. & 
McFarland, Willard L. (US Defense Nuclear Agency, 
Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Inst, Bethesda, 
MD) Reversal of morphine tolerance after medial 
thalamic lesions in the rat. Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 
185(4149), 449-451.—Compared the bioelectrical re- 
sponses of the caudate nucleus, medial thalamus, and 
cortex of 10 male albino rats to morphine. Tolerance, 
manifested by a dimininished EEG response at cortical 
and subcortical recording sites, was found in Ss 
subjected to repeated systemic injections of morphine 
sulfate. Reversal of tolerance to morphine resulted from 
destruction of the medial thalamus, although these 
lesions had little, if any, effect on the withdrawal effects 
of naloxone.—Journal abstract. 

585. Robert . (Louisiana State U, Baton 
Rouge) Localization of the “тате memory system" in 
the white rat. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 
2(1), 1-17.—Trained 86 albino rats on a 3-cul maze and 
subsequently performed bilateral cortical or subcortical 
lesions, and tested the Ss for retention. Defective 
retention resulted from damage to the anterior neocor- 
tex, posterior neocortex, cingulate cortex, corpus stria- 
tum, hippocampus, septofornix area, thalamus, postero- 
lateral hypothalamus, mamillary bodies, subthalamus, 
ted nucleus, substantia nigra, central tegmentum, ventral 
portions of the brain-stem reticular formation, or the 
cerebellum. Excellent retention was recorded after 
damage to the amygdaloid complex, rostral medial 
forebrain bundle, dorsomedial thalamus, or dorsal 
midbrain. These results, coupled with earlier findings, 
Suggest that the maze habit is dependent upon the 
activities of 3 functional blocks of the brain: the Ist 
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block (brain-stem reticular formation) has integrative 
functions, the 2nd block (sensorimotor cortex, cingulate 
cortex, cerebellum, and thalamus) has kinesthetic func- 
tions, and the 3rd block (occipital cortex, hippocampus, 
septofornix area, and mamillary bodies) plays a role in 
the discrimination of spatial cues. (70 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

586. Uemura, Takuya & Cohen, Bernard . (Tokyo 
Women's Medical Coll, Japan) Effects of vestibular 
nuclei lesions on vestibulo-ocular reflexes and posture 
in monkeys. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1973, Suppl 315, 71 
p.—Presents details of experiments with 30 juvenile 
rhesus monkeys with discrete lesions of the lateral, 
descending, superior, and medial vestibular nuclei. 
Effects of subsequent labyrinthectomies and postural 
and oculomotor changes (e.g., head tilt, falling tenden- 
cies, nystagmus, and canal paresis) are described and 
integrated with recent anatomical and physiological 
studies. (3⁄4 p ref) 

587. Yaginuma, Shigeya & Iwahara, Shinkuro . (Tokyo 
U of Education, Japan) Retrograde effects of electro- 
convulsive shock upon conditioned emotional responses 
in rats. Annual of Animal Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol 
22(1), 1-8.—Studied the retrograde effects of electrocon- 
vulsive shock (ECS) on conditioned immobilization and 
defecation. 65 male rats of the Wistar-Imamichi strain 
received foot shock (FS) for 5 sec after being in a test 
box for 25 sec. The retention of the conditioned 
emotional responses was tested 24 hr later. The Ss that 
received ECS within 30 sec of FS froze as frequently, and 
defecated as many boluses, as the control Ss that did not 
receive ECS. Results suggest that the retrograde effect of 
ECS on the retention of passive avoidance cannot be 
attributed to either the disruption of memory trace or the 
suppression of conditioned immobilization by ECS.—S. 
Nakajima. 


Drug Effects 


588. Albin, Maurice S.; Bunegin, Leonid; Massopust, 
Leo C. & Jannetta, Peter J. (U Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) Ketamine-induced postanesthetic delirium at- 
tenuated by tetrahydroaminoacridine. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 44(1), 126-129.—Results of 
observations made on 20 dogs given ketamine hydro- 
chloride (KH), tetrahydroaminoacridine (THA) or com- 
binations of both show that Ss administered THA 2 min 
after KH showed a marked and significant decrease in 
duration of KH anesthesia compared to the KH 
controls. The THA-KA interaction also significantly 
decreased abnormal autonomic, central, and motor 
responses from KH control levels. (16 ref) 

589. Angel, Charles; Murphree, Oddist D. & DeLuca, 
Donald C. (УА Hosp, Neuropsychiatric Research, 
North Little Rock, AR) The effects of chlordiazepoxide, 
amphetamine and cocaine on bar-press behavior in 
normal and genetically nervous dogs. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(May), Vol 35(5), 220-223.—Stud- 
ied 4 stable (A-strain) and 4 “genetically nervous” (E- 
strain) benzodiazepine dogs. It was found that adminis- 
tration of a benzodiazapine (chlordiazepoxide) facilitat- 
ed acquisition of goal-directed behavior in genetically 
Nervous Ss. Continued administration of the drug was 
Tequired to maintain barpress response in this E strain. 


TI 


The concomitant administration of either cocaine or 
amphetamine, compounds which inhibit neuronal reup 
take of norepinephrine, disrupted the behavioral re- 
sponse of the genetically nervous E-strain Ss to a far 
greater extent than the stable A-strain Ss. After 14 days _ 


of daily administration of chlordiazepoxide, withdrawal _ 
of the drug not only resulted in almost complete loss of | 4 
barpress response in the E-strain Ss but also resulted ina | 


temporary decrease in the acquired behavioral response | 
of the stable A-strain Ss.—Journal summary. 

590. Bader, A. [Effect of hallucinogenic drugs on — 
artistic creativity.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1918, а 
Vol 16(3-4), 159-176.—Reports a discussion between 2 — 
painters, a sociologist with a particular interest in art, а а 3 
doctor who owns an art gallery, and 4 psychiatrists, — - 
during a working session of the TRES 
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Society of Psychopathology of Expression, at Freuden- 

stadt, Germany, in 1972. It was recognized that a 

hallucinogenic drug cannot itself have any creative value, — 
but may, under certain conditions, induce a modification - 
in style or at least stimulate the presentation of new raw dE 
material. The concept of "creativity" was examined, 
drawing a distinction between the ordinary creativity of 
the general run of people and the specialized creativity of 
the artist. The latter entails a formal elaboration which — 
permits communication to others—a function which isin _ 
fact disturbed by the drug. It is noted that both < 
qualitative and quantitative factors come into play. The _ 
substrate upon which the drug acts must not only be _ 
fertile but must be prepared for the experiment. Its 
sensitivity must be tested and dosages determined 
accordingly. Both personal Conditions (the set), and | 
environmental conditions (the setting) are of fundamen- 
tal importance. In the absence of adequate preparation, 
the artist is in danger of using up all his energy in 
combating the intrusion into his familiar imaginary 
world of new phenomena produced by the drug. By — 
taking certain technical precautions, physicians can Hn Ў 


the artist to derive benefit from this new mate: 
—Journal abstract. 4 
591. Blum, K. & Waliace, J. E. (U Texas, Health _ 
Science Ctr, San Antonio) Effects of catecholamine _ 
synthesis inhibition on ethanol-induced withdrawal - 
symptoms in mice. British Journal of Pharmacology, — 
1974(May), Vol 51(1),109-111.—Studied the effects ofa- _ 3 
methyl-para-tyrosine on ethanol-induced withdrawal 
symptoms in mice. Significant potentiation of the " 
withdrawal convulsion score induced by ethanol vapor р 
exposure for 3 days was observed. Results indicate that 1 
reductions in catecholamines (dopamine and norepi- - 
nephrine) augment «шше activity induced by subchron- —- 
ic exposure to ethanol. be pt 
300. Bradley, P. B. & Dray, A. (U Birmingham, 
Medical School, England) The of microiontopho- 
retically applied morphine and tra 
in rats during chronic treatment ai 
from morphine. British Journal 
1974(May), Vol 51(1), 104-106.—S| 
microiontophoretically applied acetyl п 
noradrenaline (NA), 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- T 
morphine on single brain stem neurons of rats chronic 
ly pretreated with morphine and 24 hrs after Ee i 
withdrawal. No significant changes were observed im : 


Е 
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initial spontaneous firing rate ог in the qualitative or 
quantitative effects of ACh, NA, or 5-HT. There was a 
significant decrease in the number of neurons excited by 
morphine or showing tachyphylaxis to morphine on 
repeated applications. 

593.. Brophy, Patrick D. & Levitt, Robert А. (Коѕе- 
Hulman Inst of Technology, Div of Humanities & Social 
Sciences, Terre Haute, IN) Effects of transmitter 
mimickers at sites of angiotensin-induced drinking in 
the cat. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 3(6), 432-434.— Tested a variety of mimickers of 
synaptic transmitter activation (e.g., norepinephrine and 
carbachol) at neural sites in the cat effective for the 
elicitation of drinking by angiotensin-II. None of the 
mimickers produced a significant drinking response, 
although other behavioral effects were noted for carba- 
chol and the catecholamines. (22 ref) 

594. Brown, Clinton C.; McAllister, Diane В. & Turek, 
Ibrahim Psychomotor test performance with a 


fenfluramine-amphetamine combination. Journal of 


Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 14(7), 369-376. 
—Studied the effects of fenfluramine, amphetamine, and 
à combination of the 2 on the speed and accuracy of 
psychophysical tests. 24 Ss served in a double-blind 
factorially designed experiment. 10 psychomotor tests 
were administered over a 5-day period. Findings were 
significant on 6 of the 10 tests, usually between 
amphetamine and placebo. Fenfluramine alone did not 
differ from placebo. The combination of the 2 drugs 
produced performances similar to that of amphetamine 
alone.—P. Federman. 

595. Bunney, Benjamin S. & Aghajanian, George K. 
(Yale U, Medical School) A comparison of the effects of 
chlorpromazine, 7-hydroxychlorpromazine and chlor- 
promazine sulfoxide on the activity of central dopami- 
nergic neurons. Life Sciences, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(2), 
309-318.— Small equivalent doses of chlorpromazine and 
of 7-hydroxychlorpromazine (7-OH-CPZ) reversed 
amphetamine-produced depression in dopaminergic 
ventral tegmental neurons of male Charles River albino 
rats, whereas chlorpromazine sulfoxide was 50-100 times 
less potent. Findings Suggest that 7-OH-CPZ might be a 
good antipsychotic agent. (27 ref) 

596. Cicero, Theodore J.; Wilcox, Carol E. & Meyer, 
Edward R. (Washington U, Medical School) Effect of a- 
adrenergic blockers on naloxone-binding in brain. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 23(16), 
2349-2352.— Studies of the effects of various drugs on 
the stereoscopic binding of *H-naloxone in rat-brain 
homogenates indicate that Phenoxybenzamine and phen- 
tolamine (a-adrenergic blockers), like morphine, metha- 
done, and codeine, reduce the binding of naloxone in 
brain. 

597. Cole, Sherwood O. & Gay, Patricia E. (Rutgers 
State U, Camden) Brain mechanisms underlying the 
effects of amphetamine on feeding and nonfeeding 
behaviors: Dissociation and overlap. Physiological Psy- 

chology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 80-88.— Reviews literature 
on the function of amphetamine and discusses 2 brain 
mechanisms underlying its effects. In nonfeeding behav- 
lors, the brain processes of the drug's action appear to 
facilitate aminergic processes which directly influence 


- behavior or inhibit cholinergic processes. In feeding 
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behavior, the processes underlying the drug's action 
appear to involve a final adrenergic blocking action in 
the lateral hypothalamus. Although the primary process- 
es are basically different in feeding and nonfeeding 
behavior, evidence suggests that there is considerable 
overlap in the complete central systems (primary and 
modulatory) involved in such  mediations.—Journal 
abstract. 

598. Corner, M. A.; Roholl, P. J. & Bot, A. P. 
(Central Inst for Brain Research, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Effects of glutamate on spontaneous electrical 
activity in the embryonic chick cerebrum. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 44(2), 229-245.—Injections of 
sodium levoglutamate in chick embryos after 15-16 days 
incubation produced precocious electrical patterns ap- 
proaching the level found normally at 18-19 days of 
incubation. Since the rise in the level of this amino acid 
during normal pe ad also closely paralleled the 
electrophysiological changes, it is concluded that gluta- 
mate might be involved in regulating the timecourse of. 
functional brain development in this species, (52 ref) 

599. Dmowski, W. Paul; Luna, Manuel & Scommegna, 
Antonio . (U Chicago, Medical Ctr) Hormonal aspects of 
female sexual response. Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 92-113.—Reviews the 
literature on the effects of hormones on sexual function 
and behavior in both human and animal Ss. It is 
emphasized that data from these Ss are not comparable, 
since a variety of psychological and sociocultural factors 
mediate the effect of hormones on human sexual 
behavior; libido, frequency of intercourse, and ability to. 
achieve orgasm appear to be independent of estrogen 
influence. Evidence Suggests that androgens have a role 
in establishing or imprinting a specific pattern of sexual 
behavior during intrauterine or early neonatal life, while 
estrogens have shown no such ability. Progesterone has a 
biphasic effect on sexual activity by first facilitating and 
then suppressing estrous behavior: large amounts of 
Progesterone effectively block most sexual activity in 
female mammals, Androgens have a stimulatory effect 
on sexual drive in women, while progesterone has an 
inhibitory effect. The role of neuroendocrine substances 
(e.g., norepinephrine, dopamine, and serotonin) in sexual 
behavior is also considered, along with the effects of oral 
contraceptives. (62 ref) — L, Gorsey. 

600. Eckardt, J.; Skurdal, Arlie J. & Brown, 
Judson S. (U Oregon, Medical School, Portland) 
Conditioned taste aversion produced by low doses of 
alcohol. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 201), 
89-92 —Used a taste-aversion paradigm to demonstrate 
the aversiveness of intraperitoneal injections of alcohol 
in 56 albino rats. When injections immediately followed 
the ingestion of an originally preferred flavor, the extent 
of subsequent aversion to that flavor varied as a function 
of dosage, the largest dose tested (L2 g alcohol/kg) 
causing the strongest aversion. Delayed injections of 12 
E/kg, however, did not Tesult in significant aversion. 
Significant aversiveness was also demonstrated in a 2nd 
experiment which utilized a blind-injection technique 
with 16 rats given the 12-g/kg dose.—Journal abstract. 

601. Feder, H. H. & Silver, Rae . (Rutgers State U, 
Inst of Animal Behavior, Newark) Activation of lordosis 
in ovariectomized guinea pigs by free and esterified 


forms of estrone, estradiol-17 and estriol. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 251-255.—Determined 
threshold doses of estradiol-17B estrone, estriol, estra- 
diol-175-3-benzoate, and estrone-3-benzoate required to 
activate lordosis in ovariectomized adult Hartley guinea 
pigs by injecting these steroids in combination with 
progesterone. The doses of the 3 free steroids which 
activated lordosis in about 50% of the Ss ranged from 20 
to 50 ug. Threshold doses of estradiol benzoate and 
estrone benzoate were only .4 and 1.7 ug, respectively. 
Data indicate that (a) conversion to estradiol-178 is not 
an absolute requirement for activation of lordosis and 
(b) esterified forms of estradiol and estrone are far more 
potent in inducing lordosis than the corresponding free 
forms of these steroids. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

602. Feinberg, L; Hibi, S.; Cavness, C. & March, J. 
(VA- Hosp, San Francisco, CA) Absence of REM 
rebound after barbiturate withdrawal. Science, 
1974(Aug), Vol 185(4150), 534-535.—Conducted 3 expe- 
riments which showed that administration of 3 different 
barbiturates reduced rapid eye movement (REM) sleep. 
In Exp I, 3 schizophrenic patients and 3 patients with 
personality disorders received placebos for 5 nights, 200 
mg of phenobarbital for 4-5 nights, and placebos 
(withdrawal) for 4-5 nights. In Exp II, 4 medical students 
were studied for 4 baseline nights, then 1 received 200 
mg of secobarbital for 8 nights, and the other 3 received 
200 mg of secobarbital for 1 night and 100 mg for 7 
nights. In Exp Ш, after 4 baseline nights, 4 medical 
students were given 32 mg of amobarbital 2 times/day 
for 2 days and 3 times/day for 4 days, and were studied 
for 3 withdrawal nights. Drug withdrawal led to a return 
to baseline REM values without significant overshoot. 
Similar results were observed with administration of 
benzodiazepines in equivalent dosages; therefore, a 
distinction between these 2 drug classes on the basis of 
withdrawal effects appears unwarranted. Further study is 
needed to determine why high REM levels are some- 
times associated with the withdrawal of sedative-hypnot- 
ic agents.—Journal abstract. 

603. Firth, Hugh . (U Liverpool, England) Sleeping 
pills and dream content. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol 124, 547-553.—Attempted to replicate a 
study by D. Carroll (see PA, Vol 45:5788) on the effects 
of amylobarbitone on dream content. In the present 
study with 20 male 19-26 yr olds as Ss, both amylobarbi- 
tone and nitrazepam were used. Ss received placebos for 
1 wk, low doses of the drugs for 1 wk, high doses for the 
3rd wk, and placebo for the 4th wk. It was hypothesized 
that the 2 drugs would reduce the visual aspects of 
dreaming, make rapid eye movement (REM) sleep more 
like non-REM sleep (i.e., less real"), and on withdrawal, 
Produce very visual active, and unpleasant dreams. 
Dream reports were collected from Ss before, during, 
and after drug administration and were rated as 
Conceptual or perceptual and as visually active or 
Passive, and for hostility, anxiety, sexuality, psychotic 
thinking, bizarreness, and degree of reality. Contrary to 
Prediction, dreams were virtually indistinguishable under 
the 3 Conditions. Nitrazepam made dreams “everyday- 
ish,” and its withdrawal made them bizarre, and 
Withdrawal of amylobarbitone produced exceptionally 
Vivid dreams and nightmares at home, but not in the 
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laboratory. Reasons for the contrary results present 
ed. (36 ref) —L. Gorsey. M QU 

604. Gauron, Eugene F. & Rowley, Vinton №. (U 
Iowa, Medical School) Effects of chronic methylpheni- 
date administration on learning and offspring beha ! 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul Vol 91( 
157-158.—Chronic administration of methylpheni 
to albino rat pups did not affect avoidance learning 
adulthood. High dosages and long durations of the drug 
did decrease body weight. Preliminary evidence of cross- 
generational methylphenidate effects on learning was 
also obtained. А 

605. Gluck, John Р. & Ferraro, Douglas Р. (U New 
Mexico) Effects of ^-THC on food and water intake o 
deprivation experienced rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 395-401.—Placed 2 groups of 16 
male Wistar albino rats each on either a 23-hr food 
water deprivation regimen for 150 days. For 12 days _ 
following this period of adaptation, half of the Ss in each. 
group were pretreated with an oral dose of 1.0 mg/k 5 
tetrahydrocannabinol (A’-THC) which was administered , 
immediately after. the daily l-hr access to food апд 
water. During the 12-day treatment phase, all the Ss were 
administered the drug dose 2 hrs prior to the daily access ~ 
period. Ss were then returned to nondrug recove 
conditions for 8 days. The amount of food and water 
consumed during the 1-hr access period was increased by. 

*-THC throughout the treatment phase, regardless of Ss’ 
deprivation or pretreatment drug conditions. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. i 

606. Hartse, K. M. & Rechtschaffen, A. (U Chicago, 
Sleep Lab) Effect of atropine sulfate on the sleep- | 
related EEG spike activity of the tortoise, Geochelone 
carbonaria. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(2), 
81-94.—Investigated the effect of atropine sulfate оп 
EEG spike activity in 10 adult female tortoises. Results _ 
support the hypothesis of the existence of an analogy | 
between the reptilian spike and the electrophysiological 
phenomena of mammalian slow-wave sleep. (25 ref) J 
—Journal abstract. 

607. Hitzemann, Robert J.; Hitzemann, Barbara А. & 
Loh, Horace Н. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, — 
San Francisco, CA) Binding of *H-naloxone in the Ж 
mouse brain: Effect of ions and tolerance dev ent. 
Life Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(12), 2393-2404 —Bind- . 
ing in the brains of male ICR mice was reversed by 
levorphanol, morphine, and 1-methadone but not by M 
dextrorphan. Levorphanol-sensitive naloxone binding =: 
was blocked by Na+, Lit, Ca++, Mg++, à 1 
Mn++ but not by K+. Highest activity of теш 
binding was found in the brain nerve-ending particle — 
fraction. Implantation of a 10-mg naloxone А pellet — 
increased the apparent telat number of binding sites on 
the 2nd and 3rd days of implantation. 1 1 

608. Holloway, Frank A. & Wansley, Richard A. Us E 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) Motiva! 
tional parameters in ethanol-induced state-de ae 
dissociation of avoidance learning. Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 7174.— Studied the effects 
of С on acquisition and retention of a Tx 
avoidance response in 160 albino rats as a functio! 
intertrial time on the grid floor (ТСР). During acq! Ss 


tion Day 1, ethanol did not affect performance, b 
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having shorter TGFs required fewer trials. During 
retraining on Day 2, an overall state-dependent effect 
was observed (i.e., Ss receiving the same drug on Days 1 
and 2 required fewer trials than those receiving different 
drugs on Days | and 2). The nature of these state- 
dependent effects varied as a function of TGF. The 
ethanol-saline Ss required more trials to reach criterion 
than their controls regardless of the TGF, while 
saline-ethanol Ss required more trials than their controls 
only at the longer TGF periods. Results suggest that 
dissociation of learning in the ethanol-saline and 
saline-ethanol groups may be differentially influenced 
by certain motivational factors.—Journal abstract. 

609. Karniol, Isac G. (São Paulo School of Medicine, 
Brazil) [Effects of marihuana extracts (-)A*- and (-)A’- 
trans-tetrahydrocannabinol in laboratory animals and in 
human beings: Comparative study.] (Port) Revista de 
Psicologia Normal e Patologica, 1972(Jan), Vol 18((1-2), 
85 p.—Assayed the pharmacological potencies of ex- 
tracts of 3 samples (A, B, and C) of Brazilian marihua- 
nas, and 2 active principles: levoA'- and levoA’-trans- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (A-THC and A’-THC). 4 methods 
were used: corneal areflexia in rabbits, decrease in 
spontaneous motor activity and induction of catatonia in 
mice, and decrease in rope-climbing activity in rats. In 
all the tests the order of activity was B > A > C and 
A'-THC > A-THC. The 5 substances were also admin- 
istered as smoke to 51 human Ss, using standard double- 
blind procedures. Pulse rate, time discrimination, and 
psychological effects were recorded. Varied doses pro- 
voked a wide range of responses, but the order of activity 
of the 5 substances was the same for human Ss as for 
animals. It is concluded that animal tests can predict the 
potency of marihuana samples in humans. The relative 
effects of various extracts of marihuana and of other 
plants are discussed. (English summary) (106 ref) —N. Т. 
Pinckney. 

610. Kastin, Abba J. et al . (VA Hosp, Endocrinol 
Section of the Medical Service, New Orleans, 


Extinction of an appetitive t response ме, 
nction ‹ operant r 
quA n of MSH. Hormones & Behavior. 
un), Vol 5(2), 135-139.—Trained 24 food-deprived 
Sprague-Dawley male albi Se aia 


ino rats to 
obtain food on either a fixed-ratio (FR) З ога е 
ratio (VR) 3 schedule of reinforcement. Ss trained on the 
FR schedule and injected with 10 ug of synthetic a- 
melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH) had delayed 
extinction of the task as compared with the FR controls 
injected with diluent. There was no difference between 
the UR groups receiving MSH or diluent, Results show 
behavior of rats in another type of 


that MSH affects the 
behavioral situation involving an appetitive operant 


response.—Journal abstract. 


; Masters, William H.: 
Kolodner, Robert M. & Toro, Gelson . (Reproductive 
uis, MO) Depres- 
fter chronic inten- 
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marihuana. Data show that the decreased levels were 
dose related and indicate that chronic use of marihuana 
may produce alterations in male reproductive physiology 
through hypothalamic or pituitary action. (19 ref) 

612. Krippner, Stanley & Davidson, Richard . (Maim- 
onides Medical Ctr, Dream Lab, Brooklyn, NY) Para- 
normal events occurring during chemically-induced 
psychedelic and their implications for 
religion. Journal of Altered States of Consciousness, 
1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 173-184.—Reviews the anthropolog- 
ical, anecdotal, clinical, and experimental evidence 
concerning paranormal phenomena (e.g. telepathy) 
during psychedelic sessions. It is concluded that although 
the data are sparse, the implications for religious 
experience may be of crucial importance. (27 ref) ù 

613. Livrea, P. (U Bari, Clinic for Nervous & Mental: 
Diseases, Italy) [A study of the neurochemical corre- 
lates of “akinesia”: І. Central dopaminergic, serotoni- - 
nergic and cholinergic activity in catatonia.] (Ital) Acta 
Neurologica, 1974(Jan), Vol 29(1), 1-12.— Measured the 
concentrations of homovanillic acid (HVA), 5-hydroxy- 
indoleacetic acid (5-НІАА), and acetylcholine (Ch) in 
the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) before and after probene- 
cid in 4 patients with severe catatonic akinesia. Before 
probenecid, the HVA and 5-HIAA levels were lower 
than normal and choline levels were normal or higher. 
The probenecid administration caused a high increase of 
HVA and 5-HIAA in the CSF, indicating a very high 
turnover rate of dopamine (3 times normal) and of 
serotonin (5 times normal). These findings indicate that 
in catatonic akinesia there is a preponderance of 
cholinergic activity in the cholinergic-monoaminergic 
balance, and are consistent with the neurochemical data 
of parkinsonian and drug-induced akinesia. (71 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

614. Lober, Clifford W. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) Case 
against the use of d-tubocurarine in operant studies of 
the cardiovascular system. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1287-1292.—Reviews eviden- 
ce showing a high degree of integration between the 
autonomic and somatic systems and suggests thàt 
dextrotubocurarine alters both the central and peripheral 
perception and response patterns. Many of the observa- 
tions made upon curarized animals can be explained by 
à central motor theory. Experimental use of curarine 15 
hindered by the release of histamine in response to 
administration of curarine. Among other artifacts, 
curarine-induced release of histamine causes а prog- 
ressive decrease of pulmonary compliance. When artifi- 
cial respiration is given to curarized animals, the use of 
Positive pressure ventilation and failure to monitor 
pulmonary gases are further sources of artifacts. It i$ 
noted that some investigators use the respiratory rate 
initially to adjust heart rate to predetermined levels. (4 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

615 Martz, Robert, et al. (Indiana U, Medical School) 
The effect of marihuana on auditory thresholds. Journal 
of Auditory Research, 1972(Арг), Vol 12(2), 146-148. 
—Conducted an experimental study in which 8 21-26 yt 
old men smoked either placebo marihuana cigarettes o 
marihuana cigarettes prepared to deliver 50 . 1-10 of A’ 
tetrahydrocannabinol. Significant increases were foun 
in both heart rate and positive responses on the Cornell 
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Medical Index. Although 7 Ss felt that for acuity was 
improved, changes in Békésy thresholds from .125 to 
.128 kHz could not be clearly demonstrated.—Journal 
summary. 

616. Mead, Philip С. — (Keuka Coll) Effects of 
overtraining and pretrial administration of dex- 
troamphetamine on reversal learning in rats. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 566.—Trained 20 
adult male Long-Evans rats on a brightness discrimina- 
tion reversal problem containing 1 irrelevant dimension. 
Prior to being tested, half of the Ss received a 2-mg/kg 
injection of dextroamphetamine, and half received a 2- 
mg/kg dose of saline. Each group was further divided so 
that half of the Ss received 100 postcriterion trials, while 
the rest were trained only to criterion. Results reveal an 
overtraining reversal effect but no difference between 
scores across the drug groups. Findings are discussed in 
terms of dosage levels, anorexia, and selective attention. 
—Author abstract. 

617. Moskowitz, Herbert & Sharma, Satanand . (U 
California, Inst of Transportation & Traffic Engineering, 
Los Angeles) Effects of alcohol on peripheral vision as a 
function of attention. Human Factors, 1974(Арг), Vol 
16(2), 174-180.— Tested 12 male paid college students 
under a control treatment and 2 alcohol treatments in a 
perimeter apparatus used for testing peripheral vision. Ss 
were required to fixate either on a steady-state central 
fixation light and to detect peripheral lights, or to count 
blinks produced by the cessations of the fixation light 
and to detect peripheral lights. Alcohol produced an 
impairment of peripheral vision only under conditions 
where the central fixation light blinked and thus required 
information processing. No performance decrement 
occurred when the central light did not blink. Results 
suggest that alcohol interferes with central information 
processing rather than peripheral sensory mechanisms. 
—Journal abstract. 

618. Nazar, Barry L.; Harclerode, Jack; Roth, Robert 
I. & Butler, R. Christopher . (Bucknell U) Acquisition of 
tolerance to A-9-THC as measured by the response of a 
cellular function. Life Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(12), 
2513-2520.—Investigated the development of tolerance 
to delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol (A-9-THC) by measur- 
ing respiration in brain tissue.. Male Swiss albino mice 
were given either single or 7 daily repeated intraperito- 
neal injections of 50 mg/kg A-9-THC or control vehicle. 
The final injection for all drug-treated Ss included? H-A- 
9-THC. Ss were sacrificed at 1, 2, 4, or 24 hrsor 7 days 
after the final injection. A-9-THC depressed respiration, 
but after repeated injections was significantly less 
effective in this regard, indicating acquisition of toler- 
ance to A-9-THC. Because the concentration of radiola- 
beled cannabinoids in brain tissue from each group is 
not appreciably different, a cellular as opposed to 
distributional mode of tolerance is suggested. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

619. Perumal, T. A. & Prakasa Rao, J. (Christian 
Medical Coll, Velore, India) Effect of pharmacological 
blockade on lithium-induced water drinking. British 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol 51(1), 107-108. 
—Intraperitoneal administration of lithium chloride led 

ne significant increase in the 24-hr water intake of rats. 
tior administration of propranolol and haloperidol 


blocked the effect of lithium, while atropine did Tae The 
dipsogenic effect of lithium is probably exerted through — | 
B-adrenergie and dopaminergic pathways. 24 

(U 


620. Porterfield, Al L. & Stem, Jeffrey J. 
Michigan, Dearborn) Growth hormone and the refracto- _ 
riness of the prepubertal activity system to estradiol in 
the rat. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 
23-25.—Studied the relationship between growth hor- 
mone (GH) and the inability of estradiol to stimulate ч 
running in 30 immature female rats. Ss were hypophysec- _ 
tomized and ovariectomized at 21 days old. Starting оп _ 
Day 25, Ss received either 10 pg estradiol benzoate (EB) _ 2 
and isotonic saline ог 10 pg EB and 1 mg bovine GH. S5 
given EB displayed adult running; those given EB апа 
GH showed prolonged juvenile activity. Results demon- | 
strate that GH contributes to the refractoriness of the 
prepubertal activity system to estradiol. Estrogen also 
produced a weight loss and precocious vaginal canaliza- 
tion. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 194 

621. Quimby, Kelvin L. et al . (О Wisconsin, Madison) 
Enduring learning deficits and cerebral synaptic malfor- — 
mation from exposure to 10 parts of halothane per — 
million. Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4151), 625-627. - * 
— Chronic exposure of Sprague-Dawley rats to halo- — 
thane (10 ppm) during early life produced later deficits in — 
learning a shock-motivated light-dark discrimination — 
and a food-motivated maze pattern, correlated with — 
enduring synaptic membrane malformation in cerebral 
cortex. Adult exposure had no effect. Halothane may 
provide a useful analytical tool for study of brain. The 
behavioral-ultrastructural techniques also suggest à _ 
standard for assessing the safety of trace toxicants with — 
central nervous system effects.—Journal abstract. А 

622. Reigle, Thomas С. et al. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Lab, Boston) 
Norepinephrine metabolism in the rat brain following 
acute and chronic administration of thyrotropin releas- 
ing hormone. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(1), 1-6. 
—Administered synthetic thyrotropin releasing hormone 
(TRH) intraperitoneally to male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats to determine the effects of this drug on 
norepinephrine-H* metabolism in the brain. With the 
possible exception of a slight enhancement of release, 
acute or chronic administration of TRH had little effect 
on the disposition and metabolism of norepinephrine-H 
in rat brian. In addition, no significant changes. Were 
found in brain levels of endogenous norepinephrine, Е: 
serotonin, or dopamine following the injection. of TRH. * 
Thus, little evidence was found to support a possible 
relationship between the reported clinical antidepressant ч 

activity of ТЕН and its effects on norepinephrine 
metabolism in brain. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. ў 

623. Reynierse, James Н. & Balkema, Larry + (Hope 
Coll) Effects of progesterone and nesting materials оп _ 
prevention and extinction nee 

i i ts. Bulletin of the Psyc 
ovarectom dus). Vol 36), 45-408. 48 albino ovar- 
iectomized female Sasco rats received either progester- и 
one or oil injections prior to learning à simple l-way и 
avoidance response. During a. 10-min көро ur. 
tion procedure, half of the Ss in each group "i пеша 1 
materials present, while the remaining Ss.did поб 
availability of nesting material during response preven 
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tion hastened extinction independent of progesterone 
injections.—Journal abstract. 

624. Robinson, Gordon Н. & Peebles, Warren J. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Interactions between alcohol, task 
difficulty, and compatibility in a choice-reaction task. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 459-466. 
—Examined the effects of alcohol stress on choice 
reaction-time tasks of differing difficulty (response 
alternatives) and compatibility (stimulus-response map- 
ping). Ss were 30 male undergraduates who described 
themselves as moderate social drinkers. Performance 
decrement under alcohol stress depended on the interac- 
tion of task difficulty and compatibility, low compatibili- 
ty having a larger effect in more difficult tasks. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

625. Schmaltz, Gerard & Delerm, Bernard . (U de 
Lille, Lab of Psychophysiology, France) [Effects of 
cycloheximide on. acquisition and retention of an 
avoidance learning in the rat: Recovery of memory.] 
(Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 132), 
211-220.—30 min before an avoidance learning session 
in a Y maze, 401 male Sprague-Dawley rats were given a 
subcutaneous injection of either cycloheximide or saline. 
Ss were trained to a criterion of 4 or 8 consecutive 

avoidance responses. Retention tests were given 2 hrs, 24 
hrs, or 6 days after initial learning. Results show (a) 
acquisition was not affected by the severe protein 
synthesis inhibition, (b) impairment of memory was 
found in the low-criterion experimental group 2 hrs after 
learning and in both experimental groups 24 hrs after 
learning, and (c) a recovery of memory was observed in 
both groups 6 days later. A control experiment indicated 
that the deficits found were not retrieval deficits. 
Transient amnesia is interpreted in terms of slowing 
down in long-term memory establishment process, and 
this is thought to be due to a decrease in the rate of 
neurotransmitter synthesis. (37 ref)—English abstract. 

626. Seegal, Richard & Denenberg, Victor Н. (О 
Connecticut) Maternal experience prevents pup-killing 
in mice induced by peripheral anosmia. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2) 339-341— Used a 
2 X 2 design with 30 nulliparous and 30 multiparous 
Swiss albino mice in which experience and anosmia were 
manipulated. Anosmia induced by zinc sulfate flush of 
the nasal epithelium resulted in pup-killing in 13 of 15 
primiparous litters, whereas only 2 of 15 multiparous Ss 
were pup-killers. Results suggest that primiparous 
mothers depend heavily on olfaction and that a dichoto- 
my exists between the peripheral chemical-induced 
anosmia (modifiable by experience) and the central, 
whole-bulb aspiration-induced anosmia, not modifiable 
by experience.—Journal abstract. 

627. Stein, Donald G. (Clark U) The effects of early 
saline injections and pentylenetetrazol on Hebb-Wil- 
liams maze performance in the adult rat. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 415-422. Gave 41 male 
үш дут No strain albino rats intraperitoneal 
injections of either saline or 15 mg/kg pentylenetetrazol 
(PTZ) from 15 to 35 days of s AG then bd 
maturity, prior to testing in a Hebb-Williams maze. Ss 
given saline while immature and again as adults made 
more errors than 10 Ss never injected or than 10 Ss 


receiving saline only as adults. Ss receiving PTZ during 
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development and/or at maturity performed as well as 
nontreated controls, suggesting that the drug may have 
counteracted the disrupting effects of the early injec- 
tions. Injections at maturity were given on alternate days 
of testing, and all Ss made significantly more errors on 
days in which treatments were given. Thus, even saline 
injections can have an immediate effect on performance 
and can influence behavior of noninjected animals tested 
in the same apparatus. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

628. Stokes, John D. & Scudder, Charles L. (Loyola 
U, Strict School of Medicine, Inst for the Study of Mind, 
Drugs & Behavior, Maywood, IL) The effect of 
butylated hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene 
on behavioral development of mice. Developmental 
Psychobiology, .1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 343-350.— The chron- 
ic ingestion of .5% butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA) or 
butylated hydroxytoluene (BHT) by pregnant Swiss- 
Webster mice and their offspring resulted in a variety of 
behavioral changes. Compared to controls, BHA-treated 
offspring showed increased exploration, decreased sleep- 
ing, decreased self-grooming, slower learning, and a 
decreased orientation reflex. BHT-treated offspring 
showed decreased sleeping, increased social and isola- 
tion-induced aggression, and a severe deficit in learning. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

629. Stratton, Lois O. & Kastin, Abba J. (Louisiana 
State U, New Orleans) Avoidance learning at two levels 
of shock in rats receiving MSH. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 149-155.— Trained 32 male Long- 
Evans rats who received either synthetic a-melanocyte- 
stimulating hormone (MSH) or a control diluent in a 2- 
way shuttle box to avoid shock at 2 intensity levels (3 
and .9 mA). At the low level, MSH improved acquisition, 
but at the high shock level, MSH rats tended to perform 
more poorly but were not significantly different from 
controls. No differences were found in measures of 
activity or excitability, but higher defecation rates, which 
may indicate greater emotionality, were observed in Ss 
receiving high levels of shock and in Ss receiving MSH. 
Data suggest that MSH may facilitate learning at low, 
but not at high, levels of shock.—Journal abstract. 

630. Tart, Charles T. & Kvstensky, Erma . (U 
California, Davis) Marijuana intoxication: Feasibility of 
experiential scaling of level. Journal of Altered States of 
Consciousness, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(1), 15-21.—On a mailed 
questionnaire, 40 experienced college users reported 
psychological factors could markedly alter their response 
to marihuana, indicating that quantity of drug ingested 
may not be an adequate measure of the psychological 
construct of the "level of intoxication" of the altered 
state of consciousness produced by marihuana. Users 
showed a highly reliable set of experiential criteria for 
scaling level, suggesting the usefulness of this psychologi- 
cal approach as an alternative and/or supplement to а 
pharmacological approach.—Journal abstract. 

631. Tecce, Joseph J. & Cole, Jonathan О. (Boston 
State Hosp, Lab of Neuropsychology, MA) Ampheta- 
mine effects in man: Paradoxical drowsiness and 
lowered electrical brain activity (CNV). Science 
1974(Aug), Vol 185(4149), 451-453.—13 of 20 paid adult 
volunteers given 10 mg of dextroamphetamine exhibited 
paradoxical drowsiness accompanied by lowered electri- 
cal brain activity (contingent negative variation, ОГ 


CNV) in the Ist hr postdrug. During this period, 7 Ss 
showed behavioral alertness and increased CNV ampli- 
tude. Both groups of Ss showed heightened alertness 2 
and 3 hrs postdrug. It is concluded that amphetamine is 
not a simple stimulant of the central nervous system but 
can also act as a depressant.—Journal abstract. 

632. Thomsen, Klaus & Olesen, O. Vendelin . (Aarhus 
U, Inst of Psychiatry, Risskov, Denmark) Long-term 
lithium administration to rats: Lithium and sodium 
dosage and administration, avoidance of intoxication, 
polyuric control rats. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1974, Vol 9(2), 118-124.—Gave lithium-containing foods 
to 5 Brattleboro strain rats with hereditary hypothalamic 
diabetes insipidus. 5 additional Ss served as controls. 
During the Ist wks the lithium content of the food was 
40 mM/kg. To obtain a serum lithium level comparable 
to that used in treatment of patients, however, the 
lithium content of the food had to be raised to 60 
mM/kg. Within a few days with this lithium intake, Ss 
developed signs of intoxication, loss of weight, and 
decrease of fluid intake. The condition was reversed by 
giving the Ss a free choice between .9% NaCl and tap 
water. With this regimen a stable serum lithium 
concentration of .8 mM was maintained for 2 mo 
without any signs of intoxication. The lithium-treated Ss 
drank more saline than did the controls. During the 
following 2 mo, the mean serum lithium concentration 
was 1.1 mM and no signs of intoxication occurred. The 
administration of extra sodium to the lithium-treated Ss 
did not abolish the lithium-induced lowered antidiuretic 
response to vasopressin. Results show that by appropri- 
ate administration of lithium and sodium intakes it is 
possible to maintain rats at a serum lithium level of 7-1 
mM for long periods of time without signs of intoxica- 
tion and with the same body weight as controls.—Journal 
abstract. 

633. Thornton, William E. & Thornton, Bonnie P. 
(Naples Community Hosp, FL) Narcotic poisoning: A 
review of the literature. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 867-869.—Presents a review of 
the literature on adverse physical reactions to narcotic 
drugs. Findings indicate a morbid physical prognosis for 
the habitual narcotics user. The need for increased 
prevention and treatment interventions by the medical 
and nursing professions is emphasized. (46 ref) 

634. Tyler, John D. (U North Dakota) Extinction of 
conditioned fear: A test of Wolpe's reciprocal inhibiton 
hypothesis. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
91(1), 127-137.— Tested J. Wolpe's (see PA, Vol 27:4990) 
reciprocal inhibition hypothesis, which states that fear 
can be reduced by (a) presenting the fear stimulus, (b) 
omitting noxious reinforcement, and (c) suppressing fear. 
72 DBA/2 mice were given fear acquisition training. 
Next, a group that received both a drug and extinction- 
trial (DE), and a conventional experimental-extinction- 
trial group, were administered conditioned-stimulus (CS) 
alone trials while drugged with chlorpromazine and 
Saline, respectively. Drug-only (D) Ss and no-treatment 
Controls were injected with chlorpromazine and saline 
but were not exposed to the CS. Reciprocal inhibition 
hypothesis predictions were not supported in postextinc- 
lion tests. The DE mice extinguished with chlorproma- 
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zine either did not differ from controls or disp 
greater fear. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

635. Whalen, Richard E. & Rezek, Donald L. (U 
California, Irvine) Inhibition of lordosis in female rats 
by subcutaneous implants of testosterone, androstene- 
dione or dihydrotestosterone in infancy. Hormones 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 125-128.—Implanted 40 
female Sprague-Dawley rats on the day of birth wih 
Silastic capsules containing nonesterified testosterone, 
androstenedione, or dihydrotestosterone, The date 
vaginal opening was assessed until sacrifice. Ss weri 
ovariectomized, treated with estradiol benzoate and 
progesterone, and tested for the display of lordosis. Ss 
were then administered testosterone propionate and the 
size of the phallus was taken. Testosterone and dihydro- 
testosterone completely inhibited vaginal opening; an- - 
drostenedione was partially effective. Testosterone 
most completely inhibited lordosis behavior; androstene 
dione was partially effective and dihydrotestosterone x 
ineffective. All 3 androgens facilitated phallic develop- _ 
ment.—Journal abstract. w 

636. Whalen, Richard E. (U California, Irvine) 
Estrogen-progesterone induction of mating in female 
rats. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 157-162. - ji 
—Administered 43 ovariectomized female Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats 1, 2, 4, and 8 pg of estradiol benzoate and either 
10, 25, 50, 100, or 200 pg of progesterone. Ss were then - 
tested for sexual receptivity. The probability of lordosis 
was related directly to the dose of both steroids. 
Individual differences in hormone response were mark- 
ed. Ear wiggling and hopping were primarily related to 
the dose of progesterone.—Journal abstract. 

637. Winocur, Gordon & Bagchi, S. P. (Trent U) 
Effects of bufoteinine and p-chlorophenylalanine on 
reactivity to footshock. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 75-19.—Conducted 2 experiments 
in which groups of albino rats were injected wil 
bufotenine, parachlorophenylalanine ‹ (РСРА), 
bufotenine + PCPA (В + PCPA), or saline, and their 
reactions to footshock were recorded during tests of 
distractability and response thresholds. Bufotenine con- 
sistently decreased sensitivity to shock, while PCPA 
consistently increased it. Individual effects of bufotenine 
and PCPA were not apparent in the B + PCPA groups, 
which behaved like saline control groups. Results 
support the hypothesis that bufotenine and PCPA affect 


reactivity to external stimuli in opposite ways. (15 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
Richard J.; Larin, F.; Mostafapour, S. 


638. Wurtman, 
& Fernstrom, J. D. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology, 


Lab of Neuroendocrine Regulation) Brain 
is: Control by brain tyrosine г o 
Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 185(4146), 183-184.—Estima! 
brain catechol synthesis in male rats by measuring the 
rate at which brain dopa levels rose following decarboxy- 
lase inhibition. Dopa accumulation was accelerated by 
tyrosine administration, and decreased by treatmen ey: 
that lowered brain tyrosine paid = - 
ог а > 
spend bis elevated brain 
synthesis. Findi 


tyrosi д 


suggest thi 
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influence brain catecholamine synthesis by controlling 
the availability of tyrosine.—Journal abstract. 

639. Yagiela, John A.; McCarthy, Ken D. & Gibb, 
James W. (U Utah, Coll of Pharmacy) The effect of 
hypothermic doses of 1-A*tetrahydrocannabinol on 
biogenic amine metabolism in selected parts of the rat 
brain. Life Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(12), 2367-2378. 
—The dose-dependent fall in body temperature induced 
by 1-A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) was rapid in onset 
and prolonged in duration, unaccompanied by any 
observed alteration in the concentration or turnover rate 
of 5-hydroxytryptamine. Norepinephrine (NE) was also 
unchanged, with the exception of a reduction in the 
amount of brainstem NE 30 min after the administration 
of 50 mg/kg THC. (26 ref) 

640. Zamble, Edward . (Queen’s U, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Pavlovian appetitive conditioning under curare 
in rats. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 
2(2), 101-105.—Conducted 2 experiments with 6 and 10 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, respectively, in which 
a conditioned stimulus (CS) was paired with rewarding 
intracranial stimulation while Ss were immobilized by 
curare. Tests of the activity response to the CS were 
carried out before and after conditioning. With either 
simple or discriminative conditioning, activity to the 
rewarded CS increased after training. Results are 
comparable to those in studies using food reward and 
Support the hypothesis that a central motivational state is 
онол to stimuli preceding reward.—Journal 
abstract. 
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641. Bronstein, Paul M.; Neiman, Howard; Wolkoff, 
F. Dmitri & Levine, M. Joy . (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) The development of habituation in the rat. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 92-96. 
—In each of 2 studies, Sprague-Dawley albino rats of 
different ages (8 each at 15, 21, and 100 days old in Exp I 
and 11 each at 15 and 21 days old in Exp II) were given 1 
prolonged open-field trial. Ss of 21 days and older 
displayed within-session activity decrements, while 15- 
day-old Ss failed to habituate. The abrupt transition 
from a pattern of nonhabituation to one of habituation 
to a novel environment parallels the development of 
forebrain cholinergic mechanisms during the 3rd and 4th 
postnatal weeks. Results conform to the suggestion that 
the 2-wk-old rat is behaviorally similar to the hippocam- 
pectomized adult. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

642. Bruen, Katri & Dunham, D. W. (Wright State U.) 
Effects of social stimuli on nest building in the zebra 
finch (Poephila guttata). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 21(1) 183-190.—Under experimental conditions 
with a total of 69 Ss, the sight and sound of a conspecific 
was conducive to nest building in domesticated male 
grey zebra finches, but sounds from unseen nearby 
conspecifics blocked this stimulating effect. The sight 
and sound of nearby conspecifics, in addition to a single 
female cagemate, suppressed the rate of nest building, 
lowered building efficiency, and increased general 

activity. It is suggested that the close proximity of 
conspecifics evokes a flocking tendency that interferes 
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with nest building. If this inference is correct, one of the 
selective advantages in the spatial separation of flocking 
and nesting areas, and in the wide spacing of nests in the 
colony, is avoidance of social stimuli that interfere with 
nest building.—Journal abstract. 

643. Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Florida) The use of 
muroid rodents in the psychology laboratory. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 
6(3), 301-308.— Describes the potential uses, taxonomy, 
and husbandry of the rodent superfamily Muroidea, a 
group of animals with much potential for comparative 
behavioral study. The superfamily—including Old 
World rodents, gerbils, hamsters, New World rats, mice, 
and voles—are readily acquired, easy to maintain, and 
exist with sufficient ecological and behavioral diversity 
to enhance the likelihood of significant results. (45 ref) 

644. Dimond, S. & Lazarus, J. (University Coll, 
Cardiff, Wales) The problem of vigilance in animal life. 
Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(1), 60-79. 
—Discusses vigilance as an important facet of animal 
life, particularly in relation to 3 areas: external danger, 
the exploitation of environmental resources, and intras- 
pecific communication. The 2nd of these involves, in 
addition to vigilance, an active search of the environ- 
ment. The organization of the nervous system imposes 
certain limitations on the effectiveness of vigilance, and 
these are described with particular reference to experi- 
mental studies of vigilance in man. 3 types of strategy are 
delineated which function to offset the neural limitations 
on vigilance; neural mechanisms, individual behavioral 
strategies, and social strategies. These are considered in 
relation to those areas of life already defined as requiring 
a watchkeeping function. (34 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

645. Haude, Richard H. & Ray, Oakley S. (U Akron) 
Visual observing behavior in the squirrel monkey. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 
138-140.— Tested 10 male squirrel monkeys to determine 
whether visual observing behavior could be measured 
using a technique developed for rhesus monkeys. Ss 
engaged in visual observation of a set of projected color 
slides of other squirrel monkeys to an extent comparable 
with visual observation by rhesus monkeys. Significant 
differences in both mean cumulative viewing tíme and 
mean frequency of visual observing were found for the 
different visual incentive conditions used. Previous 
reports of a low level of visual attention by squirrel 
monkeys were not confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

646. Heili Walter. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Behavioral Physiology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) Ran- 
dom processes describing the occurrence of behaviour- 
al patterns in a cichlid fish. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 169-182.— Correlation patterns 
found for 7 measured behaviors of male cichlids suggest 
that the behaviors share at least 4 slow basic processes 
Which to different extents contribute to long-term 
fluctuations in the rate of different behaviors. A linear 
model representing slow fluctuations in the rate of à 
particular behavior as a linear combination of 4 basic 
processes yields a reasonable approximation to the long- 
term correlation pattern observed. 

647. Holliday, D. V.  (Tracor, San Diego, CA) 
Doppler structure in echoes from schools of pelagic 
fish. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 


| 
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1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1313-1322.—Measured the Dop- 
pler spread-at-side aspect of 3 schools of fish and related 
it to swimming motions by a simple algebraic model 
based on R. Bainbridge’s (1958) equation relating fish 
swimming speed, length, tail-beat amplitude, and tail- 
beat frequency. The mathematical model was used to 
estimate the length of the fish in 2 of the schools. Near 
head or tail aspect, the observed Doppler structure 
appeared to be related to behavioral swimming charac- 
teristics. 

648. Impekoven, Monica. (Rutgers State U., Inst. of 
Animal Behavior, Newark) Response-contingent prena- 
tal experience of maternal calls in the Peking duck 
(Anas platyrhynchos). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 21(1), 164-168.—Investigated whether Peking duck 
embryos, exposed to (mallard or chicken) maternal calls 
presented to them in response to their foot movements 
(as indicator of their motor activity) on the day before 
hatching, differed in their responsiveness from other 
embryos exposed to the same calls but not contingent 
upon their own movements. Results show that response 
rate was significantly increased to the mallard maternal 
call, but not to the chicken maternal call, as a function of 
the contingency. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

649. Jones, R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U Hull, England) 
A comparison of the aversive and female attractant 
properties of urine from dominant and subordinate 
male mice. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 
2(2, 141-144.— Tested the urine of 10 individual 

dominant and 10 subordinate male Tuck T. O. strain 
mice for male-aversive and female-attractant properties 
using 20 dominant and subordinate male Ss and 20 
estrous and anestrous female Ss in open-field tests. 
Results indicate (a) the presence of a factor in the urine 
of dominant males which proved aversive to both 
dominant and subordinate Ss, (b) the presence of a 
female attractant in the urine of dominant males, and (c) 
naive females had to be in estrous to respond positively 
to male urine. Results are discussed in terms of preputial 
and coagulating gland contents, androgen levels, and 
possible territorial functions.—Journal abstract. 

650. Kuenzle, Clive C. & Knüsel, Alois . (U Zurich, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Switzerland) Mass 
training of rats in a superenriched environment. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 205-210. 
—Describes an apparatus that was designed and used for 
the Simultaneous training of 70 male albino rats without 
requiring much effort from the E. The apparatus is based 
On an enriched environment and confronts the Ss with 
true learning situations. The Ss learned to traverse a 
maze and to select and open appropriate gates in order 
to get access to either food or water. The number of tasks 
d their complexity were gradually increased during a 
EE period of 29 days. The apparatus offers à 

лен means for supplying the investigator with a 
Number of trained animals in studies aimed at 

B lating behavior with brain morphology and bio- 

65] Ly Journal abstract. 

Ad Love, William S. & Houser, Vincent P. (Veterans 
Poin istration Hosp., Psychotropic Drug Lab., Perry 
ing М4.) A reliable method for continuously monitor- 
activity in unrestrained squirrel monkeys- 
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1974(May), Vol. 68), 325326 2 a rumentation, 
652. MacKinnon, John . (U Oxford, Animal Behavi- _ 
our Research Group, England) The behaviour and 
ecology of wild orang-utans (Pongo pygmaeus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol 22(1), 3—74.—Spent 21 mo of _ 
fieldwork studying wild populations of orangutans in 
Borneo and Sumatra. 1,500 hrs of daylight observation 
were made. In contrast to other higher primates, the — 
dispersed distribution of food and the orangutan’s slow 
mode of travel seem to favor solitary habits. Over 80% of — 
foraging units seen contained only 1 independent * 
animal, either alone or with dependent young. Larger d 
groupings were seen when adolescents joined up with — 
other animals or when males and females formed 
temporary consortships for mating purposes. Compari- — 
son between several populations revealed an interesting _ 
mechanism for the natural regulation of animal numbers. 
Differences between Bornean and Sumatran orangutans и 
are discussed in relation to the zoogeography of these 2 
islands. (116 ref)—Journal abstract. x 
653. Malcolm, William M. & Hanks, Jess P. (Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Landing-site selection and 
searching behaviour in the micro-lepidopteron Agonop-  — 
teryx pulvipennelia. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
21(1), 45-48.—Observations indicate that the cryptic 
micro-lepidopteron (Oecophoridae) camouflages itself 
against predators by distinguishing among several shades 
of grey and preferring landing sites that match the 
reflectance of its forewings. Variations in the time it 
spends searching out a site are of survival value. y 
654. Mitchell, K. A. (U Glasgow, Scotland) Activities 
of two British species of Pagurus (Crustacea, Decapo- 
da, Paguroidea). Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1974, 
Vol 2(3), 229-236.—Results of 2 series of experiments 
show that the hermit crab P. bernhardus was more active 
during day than night, whereas the opposite was true of 
P. prideauxi. Under periods of 24 hrs constant illumina- 
tion, the activity pattern of P. bernhardus persisted toa 
lesser degree but P. prideauxi showed no activity pattern. 
655. Morgret, Morris K. & Albee, Paul R. (Washing: 
ton State О) An automated open-field apparatus 
utilizing an improved resistance detection circuit. 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
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h Ctr, Emory U) Peripartuitional behavior of a 
ascen, losa gorilla. Primates, 1974(Mar), Vol 
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657. Norton, Thomas T. (U Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) Receptive-field properties of superior colliculus 
cells and development of visual behavior in kittens. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 37(4), 674—690. 
— Studied the relationship between the development of 
receptive field properties in the stratum griseum superfic- 
iale of the superior colliculus and the development of 
visually guided behaviors in 27 10-39 day old kittens. 
Comparative electrophysiolgoical data from 4 adult cats 

indicate that immature receptive fields acquired more 
adult receptive field properties by 15 days of age and 
continued to change until at least 25 days in the case of 4 
of 5 receptive field properties and 35 days for the 5th 
property, direction selectivity. Tests of visual and 
auditory behavior conducted before the electrophysio- 
logical recordings showed that (a) 2 visually guided 
behaviors (orienting to a visual stimulus and following it) 
could be elicited in Ss tested at 16 and 18 days of age, 
respectively; (b) the onset of these behaviors coincided 
with the period of rapid change from the immature to the 
mature state of the receptive fields; and (с) auditory 
orienting and following responses appeared before visual 
orienting and following. (52 ref)—Journal summary. 

658. Ohashi, M.; Kurisu, S.; Imai, H. & Murakami, H. 
(Kobe U, Japan) Inexpensive digital recorder for 
measuring the activity of mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 321-325.—Describes a device 
which registers the frequency of electric pulses generated 
by the activity of the mice on a counter and automatical- 
ly photographs the registered count with a camera at 
specific times, Data obtained through the apparatus 
coincide satisfactorily with values observed by the 
kymographic method. 

659. Ollason, Janet C. & Slater, Peter J. (U. Sussex, 
School of Biology, Brighton, England) Changes in the 
behaviour of the male zebra finch during a 12-hr day. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 191-196.—Dur- 
ing a 12-hr day (from 7 AM to 7 PM), 75% of the 
movement of each of 10 male finches between perches 
occurred between 8 AM and 2 PM. Trends were 
apparent in other behaviors, as assessed by the number 
of 30-sec time units in which they were recorded. Soft 
call notes, singing, drinking, and taking of sand and 
cuttlefish bone declined during the day, and sitting still 
and preening rose. 

y 660. Rydén, Olof . Responses to an alarming auditory 

stimulus as affected by massive earlier exposure: A 

combined field- and laboratory experiment with great tit 

nestlings (Parus major). Psychological Research Bulletin, 

Lund University, 1974, Vol 14(3), 26 p.—Exposed 3 11-14 

day old Great Tit nestlings to 2 hrs of intermittent 
replayings of an alarm note before feedings when the 
parents were not present and in connection with 
simulated attacks on the home cage or with the display 
of a stuffed predator. Results show that (a) Ss exhibited a 
constant tendency to withdraw from stimuli similar to 
the alarm note based on an early preference for sounds 
with opposite qualities and (b) the 3 environmental 
conditions had transient effects on this tendency. (25 ref) 

661. Suthers, Roderick A. & Fattu, James M. (Indiana 
U.) Fishing behaviour and acoustic orientation by the 
bat (Noctilio labialis). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 21(1) 61-66.—Found that this species of bat, 
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previously believed to feed entirely on aerial insects, 
captures aquatic food by dipping its feet into water. 
Small bits of food on the water’s surface were echolocat- 
ed at a range of about 1 m. The most common 
orientation cry began with an almost constant frequency 
of 70 kHz which was then frequency modulated to about 
40.kHz. (18 ref) 

662. Tortora, Daniel F.; Eyer, Jerry C. & Overmann, 
Stephen R. (Michigan State U) The effect of sand 


deprivation on sandbathing and marking in Mongolian , 


gerbils (Meriones unguiculatus). Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 403-407.—Observed the behaviors 
of 20 Mongolian gerbils after 0, 2, 4, 6, and 8 days of 
sand deprivation. The frequency of 3 behavioral compo- 
nents of sandbathing significantly increased as a func- 
tion of deprivation. Deprivation also significantly in- 
creased territorial marking, and as expected, males 
marked more frequently than females. Results are 
examined in terms of an oil-regulation hypothesis for 
sandbathing. The effects of deprivation support the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

663. Van Deventer, John . (U Wisconsin Ctr, 
Marshfield) The feeding latencies of two species of 
planaria. Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 
373-377.—Results of studies with the planaria Cura 
foremanii and Dugesia tigrina show that there were no 
significant differences between the mean feeding laten- 
cies of the Control, Handled, and Familiarized groups; 
food size affected the frequency of C. foremanii eating 
(but not D. tigrina) but not feeding latency, and prior 
handling decreased the feeding latency for D. tigrina. It 
is concluded that failure to replicate J. B. Best and I. 
Rubenstein's (see PA, Vol 37:2701) results may indicate 
that C. foremanii may not be as reliable a laboratory 
animal as D. tigrina. 

664. Webb, Wilse B. (U Florida) Sleep as an 
adaptive response. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38G, Pt 2), 1023-1027.—Suggests that sleep is an 
adaptive nonresponse and that the sleep characteristics 
of particular species reflect the adaptive requirements for 
nonresponding in the ecological niche of species. The 
ecological conditions which would modify sleep length, 
intermittency, and diurnal placement are discussed. 
Sleep is viewed as a form of instinctive behavior rather 
than as a nutritional or need satisfying state.—Journal 
abstract. 

665. Wells, Annie; Jones, Atlas; Williams, Marvin & 
Geist, Charles R. ^ (Lincoln U) Noise, vitamin A 
deficiency, and emotional behavior in rats. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 392—394. — Investigat- 
ed the effects of aversive stimulation (loud noise) on the 
emotionality of 21 male albino Holtzman rats which 
were food-deprived, Satiated, or vitamin A deficient. 
Activity (number of squares traversed in an open-field 
task) and defecation scores comprised the measures of 
emotion. Significantly more boli were recorded for food- 
deprived Ss than satiated Ss, while the number of boli for 
vitamin A deficient Ss was in between. Noise significant- 
ly increased the number of boli for all groups. Depriva- 
tion conditons, noise-no noise, and the interaction of 
these variables were all significant on activity scores. 
Food-deprived Ss were the most active, satiated Ss the 
least active, and again vitamin A deficient Ss fell in 


a 
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between. Groups were more active with noise. The 
significant interaction probably resulted from the mark- 
ed increase in activity by deprived Ss under noise. Thus, 
aversive stimulation may have greater effect on animals 
already under stress from food deprivation than on 
satiated animals.—Journal abstract. 

666. Woodard, William T. & Bitterman, M. E. (U. 
Hawaii) Improved techniques for the measurement of 
consummatory behavior in fishes. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 
321-324. 

667. Zachman, T. A.; Bell, R. W.; Nitschke, W. & 
Irwin, B. (Northern Illinois U) Ultrasonic signaling in 
three inbred strains of mice. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 137-145.—Subjected 3 
litters each of 3 inbred strains of mice (C57BL/6/J, 
Balb/c/J, C3H/He/J) to 2 temperature parameters: 
23.5? C (ambient temperature) and 0? C (cold stress 
parameter). Ultrasonic recordings of the animal signals 
were taken at 3, 6, 9, 12, and 15 days of аре. The 
recordings were analyzed for mean peak frequency and 
for duration and rate of the signals. The number of 
signals differed significantly between 3 and 6 days; the 
C37BL/6/J ceased signaling by 6 days while by 12 days 
only the cold-stressed C3H/H3/J pups were emitting 
signals. At 3 days all strains differed significantly as a 
function of signal duration. AT 3, 6, and 9 days, 2 of the 
strains appeared to emit significantly longer signals 
under cold stress. The mean peak frequency of the 
signals differed significantly across strains. However, the 
parameter of cold stress did not appear to affect the 
signal frequency for any of the strains. The following 
conclusions are drawn: (a) the suggestion of some type of 
strain-specific frequency coding; (b) the possibility of 
differences in the development of homeothermia across 
strains; and (c) the indication that critical periods for 
neonatal development may exist.—Journal summary. 
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668. Aoyagi, Hajime . (Waseda U, Tokyo, Japan) [The 
effect of partial- and non-reward followed by continuous 
reward upon extinction to resistance.] (Japn) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vot 22(1), 9-20.—Studied 
the effect of partial reinforcement on later extinction. 30 
male albino rats received 90 training trials in a straight 
runway reinforced with food. In the first and last phases 
of the training, all trials were reinforced, but in the 
middle phase, either 10076 (Group 1), 5076 (Group 2), or 
0% (Group 3) of 30 trials were reinforced. The running 
speed in the extinction trials was fastest in Group 2 and 
slowest in Group 1. The largest difference in speed was 
found in the initial segment of the runway. Results 
indicate that the effect of partial reinforcement in the 
middle phase of training survived through the continu- 
Ous reinforcement in the last phase of training. The 
effects of nonreward during training trials appear to be 
different from those during the extinction trials. (English 
summary) (17 ref)—S. Nakajima. 

669. Baker, A. С. (U Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Conditioned inhibition is not the symmetrical opposite 
of conditioned excitation: A test of the Rescorla Wagner 
model. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Aug). Vol 5(3), 
369-379 В. A. Rescorla and A. R. Wagners 1972 
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linear associative model of learning predicts that a 
neutral stimulus will become weakly excitatory if it is. 
paired with a conditioned inhibitor and the compound is 
not reinforced. If the inhibitor is not allowed to | 
extinguish during these pairings, the model predicts that 
the neutral stimulus will become strongly excitatory. The 
present Exp I tested the latter prediction of a strong 
effect using 16 male hooded Long-Evans rats in a 
conditioned emotional response paradigm, and found no . 
evidence that the pairings made the neutral stimulus 
excitatory. Exp Il, with 24 rats, replicated Rescorla’s 
1972 finding of a weak excitatory effect, but showed that 
even on a relearning test the experimental group learned 
no faster than a novel-stimulus control group.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

670. Bankart, C. Peter; Bankart, Brenda M. & Burkett, 
Michael . (Wabash Coll) Social factors in acquisition of 
bar pressing by rats. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1051—1054.—Examined the effects ofa 
response-sophisticated model on the acquisition of a 
novel operant response (barpressing) in 30 male Holtz- 
man rats. Results are consistent with A. Bandura's (1969) 
social learning theory and suggest that previous studies 
may have confounded acquisition with performance in 
attempting to demonstrate observational learning in 
species other than humans.—Journal abstract. 

671. Barlow, J. J. & Sanders, G.D. (University Coll, 

U London, England) intertrial interval and passive 
avoidance learning in vulgaris. Animal Learn- 
ing & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 86-88,—When 105 
octopuses were trained on a passive avoidance task at 
various intertrial intervals from ‚05 to 10 min, acquisition 
rate was maximal at the intermediate intervals, a finding 
similar to those obtained with rats. Explanations involv- 
ing fear are thought to be inadequate, and the phenome- 
non is interpreted in terms of short-term memory. 

672. Beach, F. A. et al . (US Naval Undersea Ctr, 
Hawaii Lab, Kailua) Spatial habit reversal in two 
species of marine mammals. Psychological Record, 
1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 385-391.— Tested 2 male Califor- 
nia sea lions and 1 female ‘Atlantic bottlenose dolphin 
over 19 reversals of a spatial problem. Both species 
performed well on spatial reversal and reached asymp- 
tote quickly. Error rates varied more between the 2 sea 
lions than between the 2 species. Incidence of spontane- 
ous reversal was positively correlated with lower error 
rates for each S. The tendency for spontaneous reversal 
on the earlier problems appears in conflict with notions 
proposing improvement of reversal performance as à 
function of decrement in retention produced by proac- 
tive interference.—Journal abstract. 

673. Beck, Robert C. & Bidwell, Liane D. (Wake 
Forest U) Incentive properties of sucrose and saccharin 
under different deprivation conditions. Learning 
Motivation, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3) 328-335.—Reports 
results of 2 experiments with a total of 48 male albino 
Holtzman water-deprived, food-deprived, or nonde- 
p I it was lot that hungry Ss 

sucrose over 
developed a 100% preference for u ipi 
ference. When deprivation conditions for the 
RI were reversed, the pattern of preference relations 
also reversed. In. Exp II nondeprived Ss developed à 
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preference for either 8% sucrose or .2% saccharin over 
water, while thirsty Ss did not develop a preference for 
either of these over water. Results are discussed in terms 
of incentive theory.—Journal abstract. 

674. Behar, Isaac & LeBedda, John M. (US Army 
Aeromedical Research Lab, Fort Rucker, AL) Effects of 
differential pretraining on learning-set formation in 
rhesus monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 277-283.—Compared 
the rate of learning-set formation by 4 rhesus monkeys 
that had previously been pretrained on the win-stay 
component of the learning-set strategy (Group WS) to 
the rate evidenced by 4 others that had pretraining on 
the lose-shift component (Group LS). Differences 

between groups were small, and asymptotic levels were 
below those previously obtained by monkeys without 
pretraining. The negative transfer resulted from general- 
ized tendencies to perseverate or shift (Groups WS and 
LS, respectively), regardless of response outcome. The 
former tendency dissipated relatively rapidly, while the 
latter persisted very markedly throughout the 400-prob- 
lem learning-set series. It is noted that learning-set 
formation requires a balance between the win-stay and 
lose-shift components; however, the optimal ratio is 
unknown. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

675. Berger, Laurence Н. & Kettlewell, Neil M. (U 
` Montana) The effect of cutaneous afferent activity on 
instrumental learning in rabbits. Physiology & Behavior, 

1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 201-204.—Used 2 methods—an 

instrumental escape-avoidance paradigm and a yoked 
classical-conditioning paradigm—to train the nictitating 
membrane response in 24 New Zealand albino rabbits. 

The magnitude of cutaneous afferent activity (CAA) 

from the orbital region of the eye was controlled using 

mechanical and chemical means. Ss were trained with 
augmented and diminished CAA. Diminished levels of 

CAA depressed learning in both training paradigms. 

Instrumental Ss emitted more nictitating membrane 

responses than did the yoked classical controls under 

conditions of augmented CAA. It is concluded that the 
general importance of the role of CAA in learning was 
strengthened.—Journal abstract. 

676. Bolles, Robert C.; Riley, Anthony L.; Cantor, 
Michael B. & Duncan, Perry M. (U Washington) The 
rat's failure to anticipate regularly scheduled daily 
shock. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sul), Vol 11(3), 365-372. 
—Gave 32 female Long-Evans rats in Exp I an electric 
shock at the same time each day, either at noon or at 
midnight, for 30 days to see if they would anticipate 
shock by making a learned escape response before a 
scheduled shock. In Exp II with 7 female Wistar rats, 
subcutaneous temperature was recorded before a regu- 
larly scheduled daily shock to see if there was anticipato- 
ry conditioned emotional reaction. Both experiments 
showed an absence of anticipation. It is suggested that 
diurnal anticipation may be limited in the rat to the 

hunger-feeding system.—Journal abstract. 

677. Braud, William G. & Ginsburg, Harvey J. (U. 
Houston) Immobility reactions in domestic fowl (Gallus 
gallus) less than 7 days old: Resolution of a paradox. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1) 104—108. 
—Found that 12 domestic white Leghorn chickens 
showed virtually no immobility reactions until the age of 
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9 dàys when tested repeatedly on a flat surface. 12 other 
chicks showed pronounced immobility reactions as early 
as 1 day of age when tested repeatedly on a cloth surface 
which slightly contoured the chick's body. It is suggested 
that previous failures to observe immobility reactions in 


chicks less than 7 days old were due to inappropriate. 


testing conditions and not to the absence of fear, 
insufficient hormonal functioning, or nonfunctioning 
"releasing nervous mechanisms." Young chicks do 
indeed become immobile if effector disruption is 
prevented and/or if increased physical contact during 
induction augments fear or produces a “prolonged zero” 
in the animal's defensive distance. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

678. Brodigan, David L. & Trapold, Milton А. (U 
Minnesota) Recovery from conditioned suppression to a 
partially overlapping compound stimulus. Animal Learn- 
ing & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2) 89-91.—In a 
conditioned suppression paradigm with 8 male albino 
rats, a partially overlapping compound stimulus—con- 
sisting of 3 min of continuous illumination of the 
houselight with 3 discrete 5-sec presentations of a tone 
superimposed—signaled occurrences of electric shock. A 
.5-sec electric shock was coterminous with each tone 
presentation. Ss that received this treatment in early 
conditioning sessions showed considerable recovery 
from conditioned suppression to the houselight as the 
experiment progressed. The effect was not reversible, 
and it could not be demonstrated in Ss that experienced 
extensive prior conditioning to the houselight alone. 
Results are discussed in relation to a hypothesis 
concerning the modulation of behavioral control exerted 
by elements of compound stimuli and as they relate to a 
recent theoretical model for Pavlovian fear conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

679. Burns, Richard A.; Woodard, William T.; 
Henderson T. B. & Bitterman, M. E. (U South Florida) 
Simultaneous contrast in the goldfish. Anima! Learning 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 97-100.—Conducted 
an experiment in which 11 goldfish trained with small 
reward for response to one color and large reward for 
response to another color performed less well for the 
small reward than 10 controls trained with small reward 
for response to both colors. Results (with liquid food as 
reward) cannot be explained in terms of postingestive 
inhibition (evidence from prior experiments with Tubifex: 
worms as reward being inconsistent on this point) or in 
terms of within-sessions decrement in drive. Findings 
bear on the phyletic generality of simultaneous contrast 
and on the relation of simultaneous to successive 
contrast, a phenomenon that has thus far failed to 
appear in goldfish. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

680. ll, Byron A.; Misanin, James R.; White, 
Brent C. & Lytle Loy D. (Princeton U) Species 
differences in ontogeny of memory: Indirect support for 
neural maturation as a determinant of forgetting. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology. 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 193-202.— Studied the develop- 
ment of long-term memory in 150 Sprague-Dawley rats 
and 80 male Hartley guinea pigs as a function of age 
using active escape and passive avoidance tasks. Memo- 
Ty increased with age in the rats but did not change in 
the guinea pigs. It is concluded that neurological 
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maturity at the time of original learning appears to be a 
major determinant of long-term memory. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

681. Capaldi, E. J. & Freese, M. R. (Purdue U) 
Partial reward training level and reward magnitude: 
Effects on acquisition and extinction. Learning & 
Motivation, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 299-310.—2 groups of 
10 male albino Holtzman rats each received either a 
large magnitude (.90 g) or a small magnitude (.18 g) of 
partial reward (PR) and 7 successive acquisition—extinc- 
tion sessions in the runway. The large-magnitude PR 
group ran much faster than the small-magnitude PR 
group in the early acquisition sessions, with differences 
between the groups declining over sessions. In the early 
extinction sessions, the large-magnitude PR group 
showed greater resistance to extinction than the small- 
magnitude PR group, but in the late extinction sessions 
this relation was reversed. Resistance to extinction 
decreased over sessions, this decrease being greater 
under a large than under a small magnitude of PR. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

682. Carlson, Kristin R. & Eibergen, Robert . (U 
Pittsburgh, Medical School) Factors influencing the 
acquisition of tactual random figure discriminations by 
rhesus monkeys. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol 2(2), 133-137.— Trained 4 mature male 
rhesus monkeys to perform 2-object random figure 
discrimination problems by touch, and compared their 
performance to the visual acquisition of the same 
problems (reported earlier). In both modalities, choice 
latencies were shorter to the correct than to the incorrect 
figure. Tactual learning, however, required significantly 
more trials to criterion, was independent of stimulus 
figure complexity, and was characterized by significantly 
shorter choice latencies. Rotation of the figures 180 deg 
after criterion performance was achieved yielded partial 
recognition of the figures visually, but no recognition 
tactually. Results are explained by different observation- 
al or cue-utilization strategies. The majority of the figure 
is inspected visually, but only the same small section of 
the perimeter is used tactually. Thus, restricted use of the 
available cues characterizes tactual performance and is 
responsible for generating differences in various meas- 
ures of learning between vision and touch in the monkey. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

683. Carmona, Alfredo; Miller, Neal E. & Demierre, 
Terrie . (U Costa Rica, San Jose) Instrumental learning 
of gastric vascular tonicity responses. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 36(2), 156-163.—Trained 10 
Sprague-Dawley male albino rats with a chronically 
implanted device that allowed photoelectric plethysmo- 
graphic measures to be made of the stomach wall while 
paralyzed with dextrotubocurarine and being artifically 
respirated. One group was reinforced by avoidance of 
and/or escape from electric shocks to the tail, whenever 
increases in the transmission of light through the 
stomach wall occurred during a CS; another group was 
reinforced for decreases. Reliable changes in. the reward- 
ed direction were learned. Results are interpreted as 
evidence for the instrumental learning of a gastric 
response which, in the light of control experiments, very 
probably was a vasomotor one producing changes in the 
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amount of blood in the stomach wall. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

684. Саш, William F.; Barrett, Robert J.; Thune, Gene _ 
E. & Osborne, Guy 1. (Vanderbilt U) Avoidance - 
decrement as a function of training-test interval: Single 
cycle or multiphasic? Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
11(3), 409-413.—Assessed the Y-maze avoidance per- 
formance in independent groups of male Fisher-derived 
F344 strain rats (N = 63) during a 50-trial test session - 
which followed a 30-trial training session by 15 min, 1, 6, 
12, 18, 24, or 30 hrs. While a decrement in avoidance 
performance was present at the 1-һг interval, there was 
no evidence for a difference among the other groups. 


The number of correct discriminations was unaffected и 


by training-test interval—Journal abstract. Ё 

685. Chase, Sheila; Geller, Ethel А. & Hendry, Jean S. 
(Hunter Coll., City U. New York) On the establishment _ 
of a continuous repertoire. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 14-16.—2 pigeons trained to 
peck the response key directly below a spot of light — 
which appeared in only 3 of 5 positions were tested with 
the spot in all 5 positions. Key choice, given these test 
stimuli, showed a mixture of functional control: on some 
trials, the key beneath the spot was chosen, indicating 
that the training produced a correspondence between 
novel points on the stimulus and response dimensions (a. 
continuous repertoire). On other trials, the specific 
responses acquired during training were made—Journal 
abstract. 

686. Cone, Donna M. (Lynchburg Coll) Do mam- 
mals lick at a constant rate? A critical review of the 
literature. Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 
353-364.—A review of research on uninterrupted licking 
in mammals indicates that studies which support the 
invariant-rate hypothesis do not contain statistical 
analyses. When parametric analyses are used, several 
variables, including sex, age, deprivation level, time of 
day, and phase of the test session, are associated with 
statistically significant burst-lick-rate variability. Possi- 
ble reasons for the general failure to regard lick-rate 
invariance as a testable null hypothesis are discussed, (33 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

D S. Day, Richard В. & Platt, John В. (McMaster 0, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Stimulus control of foodc- 
up approach following fixed ratio reinforcement. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(2), 148-152. 
— Trained 52 female hooded rats on fixed-ratio (FR). 
schedules requiring either 5 or 10 leverpresses to produce 
reinforcement and an intertrial interval (ITI). Half of the 
Ss at each ratio requirement were extinguished on an | 
5 and half on an FR 10 schedule of ITI presentation. 
Fewer foodcup approaches were made on the FR 1 
than on the FR 5 extinction schedule, regardless of 
acquisition FR. ate tier A per approach were fewer on 
the FR 5 than on the 
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— Measured the locomotor activity and defecation of 72 
male albino Wistar rats, at 24-hr intervals on 6 
consecutive days under 6 schedules of exposure in an 
open field. Results indicate that the schedule of exposure 
was an important determiner of locomotor activity and 
defecation. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

689. Eiserer, Leonard A. & Hoffman, Howard S. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll) Imprinting of ducklings to a second 
stimulus when a previously imprinted stimulus is 
occasionally presented. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1974(May) Vol 2(2), 123-125 .—10 newly hatched 
Khaki Campbell ducklings were imprinted to 1 stimulus 
and then given prolonged visual exposure to a 2nd 
discriminable stimulus. Filial behavior toward the 2nd 
stimulus developed more slowly when the original 
imprinting stimulus was occasionally presented during 
exposure to the 2nd stimulus than when the original 
stimulus was withheld during such exposure. Results are 
interpreted in terms of a possible motivational aftereffect 
following presentations of the original imprinting stimu- 
lus.—Journal abstract. 

690. Elias, Merrill F. & Schlager, Gunther . (Syracuse 
U) Discrimination learning in mice genetically selected 
for high and low blood pressure: Initial findings and 
methodological implications. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 261-267.—Mice bred from an 8- 
way cross of 8 inbred strains were selected for high or 
low blood pressure and compared with randomly mated 
controls on discrimination learning performance. The 
high blood pressure Ss performed more poorly than the 
low blood pressure Ss. Subsequent comparisons of high 
blood pressure Ss from a different foundation stock and 
extreme blood pressure groups from an F, distribution, 
formed from the cross of F, (High X Low) hybrids, 
indicated that these differences were not due to a causal 
relationship between blood pressure and performance, 
linked gene effects, or pleiotropic effects of the same 
genes. Implications of these findings for the development 
of animal models for hypertension and behavior studies 
are discussed. (37 ref)—Journal abstract, 

691. Elkins, Ralph L. (VA Hos , Ац 
Conditioned flavor aversions to familiar is wae i" 
rats: An adjustment with implications for aversion 
therapy treatment of alcoholism and Obesity. Journal ој 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974Aug), Vol 83(4), 411-417 
—Notes that conditioned flavor aversions, readily 
established in rats by pairing a novel palatable flavor 
with radiation-induced or drug-induced illness, are 
highly efficient adjustments with implications for the 
treatment of alcoholism and obesity. Recent experiments 
show that such aversion acquisition is diminished b 
preconditioning familiarity with the conditioned stimu- 
lus (CS) flavor. However, these studies involved single 
pairings of the target flavor with postingestional illness. 
In the present experiment with Sprague-Dawley-derived 
male rats, multiple conditioning trials and discrimination 
training were combined to produce a marked aversion to 
a highly familiar and relatively bland substance, plain 
tap water. This conditioned water aversion demonstrates 
the transient nature of the CS familiarity effect, thus 

weakening any contention that Preconditioning exposure 
to target flavors will necessarily render aversion therapy 
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for alcoholism or obesity ineffective. (39 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

692. Franchina, Joseph J.; Agee, Carol M. & Hauser, 
Peter J. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) Response 
prevention and extinction of escape behavior: Duration, 
frequency, similarity, and retraining variables in rats. 
Journal of Со tive & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 354-363.—Describes 3 experi- 
ments in which a total of 158 female hooded rats 
received escape training, response prevention, and then 
regular extinction. Following training, Ss in Exp I 
received 1 response-prevention trial lasting 0, 120, 240, or 
400 sec, or multiple trials (6, 12, or 20) lasting 20 sec 
each. Extinction was faster as prevention duration or 
frequency increased. At each duration, extinction was 
faster following multiple- than following single-preven- 
tion trials. In Exp II Ss received "prevention" in the 
original escape situation or in similar or dissimilar 
situations. Extinction was faster as prevention and 
training situations increased in similarity. To evaluate 
the persistence of prevention effects, in Exp III Ss 
received shock retraining between prevention and 
regular extinction. Retraining attenuated but did not 
eradicate the effects of prevention. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

693. Frontali, Marina & Bignami, Giorgio . (Inst of 
National Council of Research, Rome, Italy) Stimulus 
nonequivalences in go/no-go avoidance discrimina- 
tions: Sensory, drive, and response factors. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 153-160. 
—Previous work with rats showed slower active avoid- 
ance (AA) and passive avoidance (PA) learning in a 
light-go-noise-light no-go task (L* NL ) than in a noise- 
go-light-noise no-go task (N* LN `) independently of 
noise intensity and of presence or absence of AA 
pretraining. Exp I with 64 male Wistar albino rats 
compared these 2 tasks and the corresponding discrimi- 
nations with a compound AA and a simple PA signal. 
The latter were learned at a faster rate, with only 
negligible differences between the 2 types of stimulus 
arrangements. Exp II (n = 72) investigated the acquisi- 
tion and reversal of 4 go-no-go tasks with a simple 
signal, with either a simple or a compound no-go signal 
and asymmetrical reinforcement. Groups with a simple 
no-go signal acquired AA with little or no generalization 
to the other stimulus. In reversal, however, the L' N 
group responded to the no-go signal much more 
frequently than the other. Both the L° NL ` and the N 

N © groups gave a large number of responses to the 
extinction signal, but the differences between the 2 
groups were at least as large as in previous work with à 
PA contingency. Data show that perceptual or attention- 
al phenomena cannot explain stimulus nonequivalences 
in situations with a compound no-go signal. Further- 
more, the similar nonequivalences found in situations 
with and without differential fear conditioning lead to 
complex, highly speculative models concerning possible 
Interactions between response and drive-modulating 
Properties of various stimuli. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

694. Garzanit, Frank S. & Richardson, Ann M. 
(California State U, Los Anageles) Black-white discrimi- 
nation and ori behavior in the desert iguan? 

dorsalis). Animal Learning & Behavior 
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1974(May), Vol 2(2), 126-128.—Trained 6 desert iguanas 
on a black-white discrimination problem using a 
modified Lashley maze I. Results, in terms of number of 
trials to criterion, compare favorably to those reported 
for turtles on the same brightness difference. Efficiency 
of learning was attributed to (a) the angle separating the 
discriminanda, (b) intertrial substrate temperature, and 
(c) visual attentional characteristics of the apparatus. 
Orienting responses varied in expected directions accord- 
ing to speed of learning and difficulty of maze choice 
points. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

695. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Komomo) 
Effect of static background cues on classical fear 
conditioning. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 91(1), 145-151.— Varied the duration of exposure of 
male albino Holtzman rats to background-apparatus 
cues at 2 levels during classical fear conditioning. Group 
1 spent the entire intertrial interval between successive 
conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus (CS-UCS) 
E presentations in the shock compartment of a condi- 
tioning box. Group 2 was placed into a neutral carrying 
cage during the intertrial intervals. A hurdle-jump 
response was used as an indicator of the magnitude of 
conditioned fear. Group 2 performed more poorly on the 
test response than Group 1. Results are interpreted in 
terms of differential conditioning to the components of a 
compound CS. The background-apparatus cues were 
identified as 1 component of the compound CS. 
—Journal abstract. 

696. Hancock, Robert A. & Ayres, John J. (Kansas 
State U) Within-subject effects of sucrose concentration 
on conditioned suppression of licking. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 325-331.—Measu:ed 
dipper licking in 10 male Charles River albino rats tested 
18 times under each of 2 sucrose conditions. Convention- 
al indices of preference showed that every S strongly 
preferred 32% over 8% sucrose, yet only 5 Ss suppressed 
significantly more to a preaversive conditioned stimulus 
when licking the less preferred solution. 4 Ss did not 
Suppress differentially as a function of sucrose concen- 
tration, and | suppressed significantly more when licking 
32% than when licking 8%.—Journal abstract. 

697. Heacock, Del; Smith, Nathan & Thurber, Steven . 
(Boise State Coll) A multidimensional analysis of 
variables related to bar-pressing in the presence of free 
food. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 
105-108.—Made a comparison between schedules of 
reinforcement—continuous reinforcement (CRF) and 
fixed ratio (FR-5 and FR-10)—and various levels of 
deprivation (0, 24, 48, and 72 hrs) in the presence of 
food, 24 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats were random- 
ly assigned to each of the conditions and trained to 
barpress on a CRF schedule. The only significant effect 
(P < .05) was found between the CRF and FR-10 
Schedule. Results contradict previous studies which 
found high rates of barpressing in the presence of free 
food.—Journal abstract. 

698. Hershkowitz, Moshe & Samuel, David. (Weiz- 
о Inst. of Science, Rehovot, Israel) The retention of 
earning during metamorphosis of the crested newt 
(Triturus cristatus). Animal Behaviour, 1913(ЕеБ), Vol. 

1(1), 83-85.—Housed 5 crested-newt larvae in individu- 
al cages. Ss were given training based on the characteris- 
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tic “snapping response" of both larvae and adult n 
to any dark, small objects. It was found that larvae c 
be taught a simple discrimination task for food. 
The preference established by training was retained 
the adult newts after metamorphosis. No signifi 
change in the natural preference of these animals. 
occurred after metamorphosis. Adult animals appear 
be more difficult to train than the larvae—Journ 
abstract. 

699. Hillman, Nancy M.; Fuselier, Penelope Н. 
Riopelle, Arthur J. (Louisiana State U, Baton Roug 
Protein deprivation in primates: 11. Effects of fond 
on feeding behavior of discomforted infant rhesus 
monkeys. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jul), 1 
7(4), 369-374.—19 infant rhesus monkeys whose moth ; 
were fed diets providing 1, 2, or 4 р protein/kg body ~ 
weight/day during pregnancy were fondled for 5 min 
before their noon and 4 PM feedings on 2-3 days/wk: 
were caressed between 10 and 30 days of age, 
were caressed between 41 and 95 days of age. The inta 
at meals following handling was compared to that 
meals when handling was not given. The younger S 
intake was specific to the diet group and treatment, The — 
older Ss ate more at the 4 PM meal than at the noon - 
meal and more at weekday, nonhandled feedings than at — 
weekday, handled, or weekend feedings. Differences 
to maternal nutritional history were not significant 
Infant Ss subjected to a variety of laboratory anxiety- 
producing tests during weekdays drank more formula on 
test days than on tranquil weekends. This effect was 
ameliorated by  preprandial comforting.—Journal 
abstract. ) b 

700. Hogan, Jerry A. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
On the choice between eating and aggressive display in 
the Siamese fighting fish (Beta splendens). Learning & 
Motivation, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 273-287.—Reports — 
results of 2 experiments with a total of 44 male Siamese _ 
fighting fish. In Exp I Ss were given a choice between 
food and a mirror image in a T maze. All Ss consistently 
preferred food. In Exp II the choice of Ss that lived in 
the T maze for the duration of the experiment was _ 
compared with the choice of Ss that were transferred to 
the T maze for each experimental session. Ss that lived in 
the T maze consistently preferred food, but Ss that were 
transferred showed a shift in preference toward mirror 
image. Differential inhibition of hunger and aggression 
by fear is suggested as the cause of the preference shift. — 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

701. Israel, Allen C.; Devine, 
Margaret A. & Hamdi, Mark Е. ( 
Albany) Effect of delayed conc 
of an avoidance 

conditions 
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measures of acquisition. Delayed CS termination during 
extinction resulted in fewer avoidances regardless of 
acquisition condition. Results are discussed in terms of 
competing explanations of effects of CS delay.—Journal 
abstract. 
702. Katzev, Richard D. & Berman, Jeffrey S. (Reed 
Coll) Effect of exposure to conditioned stimulus and 
control of its termination in the extinction of avoidance 
behavior. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 347—353.— Describes 2 experi- 
ments in which, following signaled shuttle box avoidance 
training, a total of 52 female Fischer, rats were exposed 
to the conditioned stimulus (CS) during no-shock 
treatment trials and subsequently tested during extinc- 
tion trials in which shock was also absent. In Exp I, Ss 
that could control the termination of the CS during 
treatment responded significantly more often during 
extinction than yoked partners that received the same 
pattern and duration of CS exposure but could not 
control its termination. Exp II revealed that the 
probability of responding during extinction was a 
decreasing function of the duration of CS exposure 
during treatment. Thus, in the absence of shock, both 
lack of control over CS termination and increasing CS 
exposure each independently facilitated the weakening 
of well-established avoidance responses. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

703. Kello, John E. & Staddon, J. E. (Duke U.) 
Control of long-interval performance on mixed cyclic- 
interval schedules. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 1-4.—Exposed 4 adult male White 
Carneaux pigeons to a series of cyclic-interval food 
reinforcement schedules in which each cycle comprised 
12 I-min intervals followed by 2 2-min intervals, 2 6-min 
intervals, or 6 6-min intervals. Response rate was higher 
and postfood pause shorter in the long (2- or 6-min) than 
in the short (1-min) intervals. Response rate decreased 
and pause generally increased across successive 2-min 
intervals, but response rate increased and pause general- 
ly decreased across successive 6-min intervals. Perform- 
ance in the 2-min intervals is consistent with a temporal 
discrimination account, but performance in the 6-min 
intervals supports earlier suggestions that some other 
factor (response momentum") may be involved when 
the long intervals are sufficiently longer than the short. 
—Journal abstract. 

704. Kimura, Hiroshi . (Waseda U, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Latent extinction of a partially reinforced response in 
the white rat.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol 21(2), 81-90.— Confirmed the facilitating 

effect of latent extinction on a partially reinforced 
response. 71 male white rats learned to approach food in 
a straight runway with either 100, 75, 50, or 25% of the 
trials reinforced. Direct placing of the Ss into the goal 
box without reinforcement reduced the running speed in 
later extinction trials in the 100% group, but increased 
speed in the 50% group. The 75% and 25% groups were 
not different from control Ss, which were placed into a 
neutral box. Results agree with the findings of previous 
workers. (English summary)—5S. Nakajima. 
705. Klare, Warren F. (Syracuse U) Conditioned fear 
and postshock emotionality in vicious circle behavior of 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
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1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 364-372.—Gave 64 female hooded 
Long-Evans rats 15 shock-escape trials in a runway (1 
trial/day), followed by 30 extinction trials. Half of the Ss 
received regular extinction treatment, while the others 
received a punishing shock if they ran. The Ss' level of 
activity (or freezing) before the trial was used as an index 
of conditioned fear. In acquisition, these shocked Ss were 
less active before the trial than 56 additional Ss receiving 
identical treatment, but without shock. During extinc- 
tion, punished Ss both ran longer and showed less 
pretrial activity. This directly supports the vicious circle 
hypothesis that punishment for running maintains the 
fear motivating the running. When postshock emotional- 
ity was induced before a trial, it tended to suppress 
vicious circle behavior.—Journal abstract. 

706. Kulig, Beverly M.; Bryant, Rodney C.; Petty, 
Frederick & Byrne, William . (U Tennessee, Medical 
Units, Brain Research Inst, Memphis) Preliminary 
studies on acquisition of a discriminated depth-position 
task by goldfish. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 403-408.—Describes а new technique for the 
study of discriminated avoidance in the goldfish. 46 
goldfish were trained in 1 of 2 conditions: to avoid 
electric shock by swimming to the top of the tank in the 
presence of a red light and to the bottom of the tank 
during a green light stimulus (Red up—Green down), or 
the reverse condition, to avoid shock by swimming up on 
green and down on red (Green up—Red down). Results 
indicate that learning occurred whether trials were 
spaced or massed and that the technique can be used for 
acquisition training of individual fish or fish trained in 
groups. Differences in rate of learning between fish 
trained in the Red up—Green down condition and fish 
in the Green up—Red down condition were also found. 
The superior performance of the Red up—Green down 
group is discussed in terms of the spectral characteristics 
of goldfish vision and the nature of the task.—Journal 
abstract. 

707. MacDonald, Glenn E. & de Toledo, Leyla . (U 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Partial reinforcement effects 
and type of reward. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 5(3), 288-298.— Describes 2 experiments in which a 
total of 36 albino and 32 hooded Blue Spruce male rats 
were trained to barpress or to run down a straight 
runway for food or for water under conditions of either 
continuous or partial reinforcement. In both experi- 
ments, there was greater persistence of behavior which 
had been reinforced with food than with water. In Exp П 
the partial reinforcement extinction effect was observed 
with food reward but not with water. Within the context 
of the experimental procedures used, it is concluded that 
the rat has mechanisms for developing persistence which 
are dependent on the specific motivational system 
involved. This conclusion is related to theories of partial 
reinforcement effects and to possible biological origins of 
the mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 

708. Mackintosh, N. J. (0 Sussex, Brighton, 
England) A search for contrast effects in discrete-trial 
discrimination learning by pigeons. Learning & Motiva- 
tion, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 311—327.— Behavioral contrast 
has often been observed in free-operant experiments with 
pigeons, but rarely in discrete-trial experiments with rats. 
Although Н. M. Jenkins (see PA, Vol 36: 1EJ11J) and Н. 


We 


S. Terrace (1963) have reported a discrete-trial contrast 
effect in pigeons, the present 5 experiments with a total 
of 42 White Carneaux pigeons found no evidence that 
latency of responding to the positive stimulus (S+) in a 
discrete-trial situation was reliably decreased by alternat- 
ing reinforced trials to S+ with nonreinforced trials to 
the negative stimulus (S-). Latency of responding to S+ 
was affected neither by the length of the preceding 
intertrial interval (within the range of 10-60 sec), nor by 
whether the preceding trial had been to S+ or to S-. 
Results suggest that the appearance of positive contrast 
in Jenkins’s experiment was a consequence of differences 
in the variability of the intertrial interval experienced by 
control and discrimination groups. In 2 of the experi- 
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ments employing standard free-operant procedures, ` 


contrast was observed as an increase in rate of 
responding to S+, but not as a decrease in latency of the 
Ist response on each S+ trial. The implication is that 
contrast effects are more readily observed with the rate 
measures of free-operant experiments than with the 
latency measures of discrete-trial experiments. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

709. Manning, Frederick J.; Jackson, Mason С. & 
McDonough, John H. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C) A simple method of 
improving leverpress avoidance by rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 5-8.—In 3 
experiments, a total of 22 Long-Evans hooded and 6 
Wistar albino male rats were trained to avoid electric 
shock in a free-operant leverpress procedure. After stable 
performance was obtained, sessions were suspended for 
periods of 1 to 4 wks. In 24 Ss, shock rates were lower, 
some by as much as 75%, when avoidance sessions were 
resumed. This improvement extended throughout the 
entire 60-100-min session and occurred despite varia- 
tions in apparatus, strain of rat, length or efficacy of 
prevacation training, lesions in the amygdala, and 
unshocked exposure to the apparatus during vacation. 
—Journal abstract. 

710. Masur, Jandira . (Paulista School of Medicine, 
São Paulo, Brazil) [The “open field” method as a 
measure of emotional reactivity of rats.] (Port) Revista 
de Psicologia Normal e Patologica, 1970(Jul), Vol 163-4), 
195-220.—Reviews the open-field technique from its 
earliest studies, concentrating of defecation ambulation, 
grooming, and rearing. On the basis of the research cited, 
it is concluded that: (a) Strain, age, and sex are 
important variables. (b) Early experiences are a determi- 
nant of behavior in an open field. (c) Direction of 
behavior alteration induced by different manipulations 
cannot be predicted. (English summary) (76 ref)—N. T. 
Pinckney. 

711. Matsuda, Michihiko . (Chiba U, Faculty of 
Education, Japan) [Avoidance behavior for food and 
compartment conditioned by midbrain central grey 
Stimulation in cats.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol 21(2), 69-80.—Studied conditioned 
avoidance responses using electrical brain stimulation as 
the unconditioned stimulus. 6 adult cats received 
Stimulation of the ventral part of the mesencephalic 
central gray area (a) when they approached milk, and (b) 
when they entered one compartment of a shuttle box. 
The stimulation intensity was at the threshold of escape, 
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and was well below the level that produced any sign 
pain. All of the 4 Ss that drank the milk acquired passive 
avoidance response, and 3 out of 6 Ss learned condi- 
tioned avoidance of a compartment. Results suggest tha 
the stimulation is negatively reinforcing by i a 
aversive motivation, but not by exciting pain fibers. 
(English summary) (21 ref)—S. Nakajima. ў 
712. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Position distinctiveness and successive discrimi- 
nation learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 35-36.— Tested the prediction thai 
increased spatial separation of discriminanda would 
facilitate successive discrimination learning. 8 pigtailed” 
monkeys were trained concurrently on 2 successi 
discrimination problems, one with a small and the other — 
with a large separation of cues. Better performance was 3 
associated with the larger cue separation.—Journdl | 
abstract. т 
713. Miller, Н. L. & Loveland, Donald Н. (напаі > 


* 


U) Matching when the number of response alternatives ` 
is large. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Мау), Vol. 
2(2), 106-110.—4 male White Carneaux pigeons could 
choose between 5 concurrently available response keys, 
each associated with a different variable-interval sched- 
ule of reinforcement. A 2-sec changeover delay was also 0 
in effect on each key. In almost all cases, the relative 
number of responses to a key and the relative time spent 
at it were nearly equivalent to the relative number of 
reinforcements it produced. In addition, matching was 
observed between the relative number of reinforcements 
at a key and the relative number of changeovers to it. 
—Journal abstract. 

714. Mitani, Keiichi; Ando, Masafumi & Nagata, _ 
Hiroshi . (Okayama U, Japan) [An enhancement of 
general activity through a particular learning experi- 
ence in the white rat] (арп) Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol 22(1), 21-27.—Studied the 
effect of a learning experience on the level of general 
activity. Male albino rats 450 days old were handled for 
5 days and divided into 2 groups of 9 each. One group 
received 30 trials of food-reinforced runway training for 
12 days, while the other group remained untouched, The 
trained group showed a higher level of activity in an 
activity wheel, suggesting that learning experience 
enhances general activity. (English summary)—S. 
Nakajima. 

715. Montevecchi, W. A.; Gallup, G. G. & Dunlap, W. 
P. (Rutgers U., Inst. of Animal Behavior, Newark) The 

vocalization in group reared chicks (Gallus 
domesticus): Its relation to fear. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 116-123.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments to determine the relation of fear and arousal to 
peeping in 165 socially-reared Production Red chicks. 
Pretest exposure to loud noise or shock resulted um 
decreased peeping in Ss tested in isolation, while in the — 
resence of a mirror pretest exposure to loud noise 
reduced peeping, but pretest shock had no effect. den 
tranquilizer (Pacitran) ingestion or E proximity ha d f 
significant influence on peeping. An inverse кы 
between peeping and activity latency was also ТӨН (52 
ing usually preceded the initiation of activity. ( 
tef)—Journal abstract. 5 
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716. Morgan, M. J. (U Cambridge, England) Do rats 
like to work for their food? Learning & Motivation, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 352-368.—Reports results of 5 
experiments with a total of 29 female and 14 male 
hooded rats. Ss were given a choice in a 2-compartment 
box between response-dependent and response-inde- 
pendent schedules of food presentation. In general, the 
response-independent schedule was preferred, but the 
preference was not exclusive and considerable amounts 
of time were spent on the “work” (response-dependent) 
side. Food deprivation caused an increased preference 
for the response-independent schedule when the sched- 
ules were fixed, but not when they were variable. 
Addition of a signal to the work side, indicating the 
availability of reinforcement, increased preference for 
that side. Relative numbers of reinforcements obtained 
on the response-independent side exceeded the relative 
time spent there; when the relative reinforcements were 
equated by adding delays to the даров зщ ерен ер! 
side, indifference between the schedules resulted. Laten- 
cies of food collection were higher on the response- 
independent side than on the lever side, and it is 
suggested that this gives a clue to the factors maintaining 
“work” in this situation.—Journal abstract. 

717. Mountjoy, Paul Т. (Western Michigan U) Some 
early attempts to modify penile erection in horse and 
human: An historical analysis. Psychological Record, 
1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 291—308.— Notes that between the 
years 1856 and 1919, Letters Patent were granted by the 
US Patent Office for 49 antimasturbatory devices; 35 
were designed for application to the horse, while 14 were 
intended for man. After analysis of the surprisingly 
modern aversive-stimulation principles involved, an 
attempt is made to relate the onset and cessation of 
patenting activities to more general cultural variables in 
Euro-American society. (30 ref) 

718. Okano, Tsuneya . (Shizuoka U, Japan) A 
preliminary observation of orangoutans in the rehabili- 
tation station in Sepilok, Sabah. Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol 21(2), 55-67.—Reports on a 
visit to an orangoutan colony in Malaysia. To rehabili- 
tate accidentally or illegally captured apes before 
returning them to their natural environment, 9 Ss were 
regularly fed at an unfenced station on the fringe of a 
jungle. Ss had freedom to leave the station for the jungle 
and to return to the station at any time. Unlike 
chimpanzees, orangoutans were slow in movement, and 
did not display fighting or mutual grooming. An adult 
female and the youngest male formed a close relation- 
ship. 3-4 yr old males formed a play group, while 5-8 yr 
old males and females formed another group without 
playing. Adults remained in solitude.—S. Nakajima. 

719. Olsen, Christopher A.; Delius, Juan D. & Hockey, 
Robert J. (U Newcastle, England) Brain temperature 

alterations and the retention of visual pattern discrimi- 
nations in pigeons. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 13(2), 257-260.— Trained 4 racing pigeons in visual 
discriminations. Immediately after Ss had reached 
criterion their forebrain was either left untreated, heated, 
or cooled for 30 min, with water flowing through a 
chronically implanted cannula system. The effects of the 
treatments on retention were assessed in retraining 
sessions. Both brain temperature alterations led to slight 
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saving scores and marked, significant response latency 
advantages, compared with the control treatment. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

720. Ostroot, David & Mendelson, Joseph . (U 
Kansas) Airlicking vs. water drinking in a T -maze: 
Thirsty rats prefer water. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 195-199.—Conducted an experi- 
ment to determine the duration of airlicking which is 
equivalent in reward value to 10 sec of drinking. 6 male, 
water-deprived hooded rats were trained to lick an 
airstream from a standard drinking tube. Ss were then 
tested in a T maze in which they were confronted with a 
choice between 10 sec of water and access to an 
airstream for periods of airlicking varying from 40 to 300 
sec. All Ss preferred the water to the airstream, 
regardless of the duration of airlicking reward and 
irrespective of the goal positions in the maze. It is 
concluded that for a thirsty rat the rewarding effects of 
drinking water are very much greater than those of 
airlicking.—Journal abstract. 

721. Petri, Herbert L. (Johns Hopkins U) Discrimi- 
nation of schedules that predict reinforcement from 
non-predictive ones and preference for less predictive 
schedules by rats. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 5(3), 336-351.—Examined the behavior of a total of 
42 female Sprague-Dawley rats on schedules that either 
did or did not contain information about impending 
reinforcement in 2 experiments, Results of Exp I indicate 
that Ss discriminated between schedules of reinforce- 
ment that differed only in the amount of information 
they contained about impending reinforcement. Exp II 
revealed a preference for the schedule containing less 
information about impending reinforcement. Results 
Suggest that predictable nonreinforcement is an impor- 
tant determiner of behavior in choice situations. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ` 

722. Pilley, John W.; Jones, Millard; Parker, Roy 
Lyles, James . (Wofford Coll) Spontaneous recovery as 
a function of drive and interval for recovery. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1343-1346. 
—Gave 54 male albino Holtzman rats 5 training 
trials/day for 12 days ina straight runway. Following 30 
massed extinction trials, Ss were randomly assigned to | 
of 4 spontaneous-recovery groups. The groups received 5 
additional extinction trials after intervals of either 5 min 
or 24 hrs under either low or high drive. High-drive Ss 
were run under a 23-hr water-deprivation schedule, while 
low-drive Ss received access to water for 5 min prior to 
recovery trials. Results show that while high-drive Ss 
exhibited significantly greater recovery than low-drive Ss 
at the long recovery-interval, drive did not exert 
differential effects at the short interval for recovery- 
—VJournal abstract. RI 

723. Pinel, John P. & Mucha, R. F. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Role of footshock-prod- 
uced activity and reactivity functions in the production 
of incubation and Kamin gradients. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 353-363.—120 male blackhc 
rats received 10 noncontingent footshocks (FSs) in the 
start compartment of a 2-compartment box followed ! 
min or 1, 4, or 24 hrs later by a test of 1-жау active 
avoidance. 2 kinds of tests were employed, only one of 
which involved the administration of additional FSS. SS 


receiving no FS during the test were placed in the start 
compartment and their active-avoidance latencies were 
measured; the other Ss received FS during the course of 
10 1-way active avoidance trials. In ће no-FS condition, 
avoidance deteriorated monotonically over 24 hrs but in 
the FS condition the usual U-shaped Kamin effect was 
observed. Independent activity measures prior to each 
avoidance trial suggested that both of these functions 
resulted from FS-produced, time-related changes in 
activity or reactivity. When no FS was administered 
during the test, activity decreased monotonically over the 
4 FS-test intervals; the reactivity to additional FSs 
administered during the test was a U-shaped function. 
Data clearly demonstrate the important role played by 
activity and reactivity functions in the production of the 
incubation and Kamin effects, respectively. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

724. Pouthas, Viviane . (U Paris V—René Descartes, 
Lab of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
France) [Temporal regulation and the development of 
conditioning.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 
74(1), 109-124.—Studied the acquisition of temporal 
regulation of behavior (a) during differential reinforce- 
ment of low rates (DRL) conditioning by naive rats and 
by rats pretrained with a fixed interval (FI) schedule, and 
(b) during FI conditioning by naive rats and by rats 
pretrained with a DRL schedule. Postreinforcement 
pauses, interresponse times, and reinforcement rates of 
the 2 groups of Ss did not differ at the end of DRL 
conditioning. In the pretrained Ss, the behavior adapted 
to FI was replaced by behavior adapted to DRL. In 
contrast, postreinforcement pauses and reinforcement 
rates of pretrained Ss were higher than those of naive 
rats at the end of FI conditioning. 2 patterns of behavior 
elicited by the 2 experimental conditions have thus been 
observed during Fl conditioning. However, 2 types of 
collateral behavior may have played a different role in 
adaptation to the 2 schedules; i.e. it is suggested that 
behavior which occurred in the food-cup area, and only 
during postreinforcement pauses, had a mediating role; 
behavior which occurred opposite the food-cup area, and 
only during DRL, had a role of inhibition compensation. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

725. Powell, Robert W. (U South Florida) Some 
measures of feeding behavior in captive common 
crows. Auk, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(3), 571-574.—Crows 
trained to keypeck under a continuous-reinforcement 
schedule in standard operant conditioning apparatus 
preferred live mealworms, but dog food and mynah bird 
pellets were effective when the Ss were food-deprived. 
Individual differences in food preferences were noted, 
suggesting that some diversity occurs in this type of crow 
behavior. 

726. Ramsauer, Sharan; Mendelson, Joseph & Freed, 
William J. (U Kansas) Effects of water temperature on 
the reward value and satiating capacity of water in 
water-deprived rats. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
11(3), 381-393.—Hypothesized that, since orolingual 
cooling is a primary reward for water-deprived rats, cold 
water should be more rewarding than warm water. 4 
male hooded rats were allowed to barpress for water at 
approximately 12° or 36°C. Testing started when their 
body weights had dropped to 80% of their predeprivation 
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levels and was continued as their weights were allowed oy 
drift slowly upward. Mean number of barpresses for © 14 
and body-temperature water were compared under the — 
various body-weight conditions, and in almost all | 
the Ss barpressed at a higher rate for cold water, When | 
these same Ss were again deprived to 80% body weightin — 
Exp Il, they showed an overwhelming preference for _ 3 
cold over warm water in 10-min choice tests. Exp ш E 
with these Ss replicated G. Kapatos and R. M. Gold’s 
finding (1972) that rats offered either only warm water or - 
only cold water in different test sessions drink moi 
warm water than cold. Results support the hypothesis, 
but it is suggested that the intake of cold water is _ 
terminated prematurely by the drop in body temperature — 
which it produces.—Journal abstract. 2 
727. Reynierse, James H. (Hope Coll.) Elitism EM 3 
albino rats: Genius and overachievement. Bulletin of the — ' 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 33-34.—From Я 
a population of 234 adult albino Sasco rats that had been _ 
trained in a shuttlebox, the records of 40 Ss which had 
shown particularly excellent avoidance performance — 
were identified and examined further. Contrary to the — 
conventional view that shuttlebox avoidance takes many - 
trials to acquire, it was demonstrated that many 55 
learned the response quickly, showing maintained 
avoidance throughout a 200-trial session. Results are — 
discussed in terms of particularly important procedures, | 
notably the presence of odors associated with fear, which — 
facilitate rapid acquisition of shuttlebox avoidance. _ 


—Journal abstract. 
Klomp, Linda & Bach, Paul — 


728. Reynierse, James H.; u 
J. (Hope Coll) Effects of response prevention upon the h 
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“Kamin effect” in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 417-420.—Describes 2 
experiments with a total of 96 female Sasco rats and 90 
male albino rats. After Ss had incompletely learned a 
shuttle escape-avoidance task, response prevention pro- 
cedures were introduced and Ss were retested on the — 
avoidance task after 0, 1, or 24 hrs. Female controls, 
which did not receive response prevention, showed theU- _ 
shaped retention function characteristic of the "Kamin 
effect," while response prevention disrupted avoidance 
performance under every condition. Male Ss exhibited a 
much smaller effect with minimal recovery after 24 hrs. 
Results are discussed in terms of potential methodologi- 
cal and theoretical significance for the problem of 
residual fear.—Journal abstract. 

729. Roberts, William A. & Grant, Douglas S. (U 7 
Western Ontario, London, Сага) Sort 3 
in the pigeon with presentation time x 
trolled. prete & Motivation, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), _ 
393-408.—Studied delayed matching-to-sample in 3 
experiments with 10 Silver King pigeons, using à _ 
procedure which precisely controlled the presentation 
time of the sample stimulus. Exp I and II revealed tue 
(a) accuracy of matching increased as a negatively _ 
accelerated function of presentation time, (b) accuracy _ 
declined when an interstimulus interval was introduced _ 
between successive presentations of the sample stimulus, _ 
and (c) the rate at which accurate matching was restoi 
after an interstimulus interval was greatest when 
initial presentation of the sample was short a 
interval was long. It is concluded that a theory of sho 
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term memory based on the growth and decay of trace 
strength could account adequately for all of these 
findings. Exp III studied trace interaction by presenting 
2 sample stimuli first in succession and then simultane- 
ously for choice. Predictions from trace competition 
theory about the specific lengths of presentation of these 
stimuli at which choice of the 2nd stimulus should be 
50% or deviate systematically below 50% were not 
supported. It appears that a recency mechanism in 
addition to competition is necessary to explain trace 
interaction effects.—Journal abstract. 

730. Rodewald, H. Keith . (Central Michigan U) A 
conjoint-measurement analysis of control by dimen- 
sions of compound stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr) Vol 38(2), 551-556.—Trained 3 barnyard 
chickens on a go-no-go discrimination in which the 
positive stimulus was 3 white dots in a vertical array on a 
red background and the negative stimulus was 3 white 
dots in a horizontal array on a green background. The 9 
combinations of red, yellow, and green backgrounds 
with vertical, 45°, and horizontal arrays of dots were 
presented in extinction. A conjoint-measurement analy- 

. Sis is discussed, and the orientation and color dimensions 
are shown to be independent and additive—Journal 
abstract. 

731. Rudy, Jerry W. (Princeton U) Stimulus 
selection in animal conditioning and paired-associate 
learning: Variations in the associative process. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 
13(3), 282-296.—Notes that stimulus selection phenome- 
na observed in both animal conditioning and paired- 
associate (PA) learning generally have been attributed to 
à selective attention process. Recently, however, some 
conditioning theorists have departed from an attentional 
view and have attributed stimulus selection to variations 
in the associative process. This paper surveys some 
recent developments in animal conditioning and argues 
that the emerging principle in this domain—that the 
associative process is engaged only to the extent that an 
unpredicted event is experienced—also has utility in 
dealing with PA findings. To this end, a theory is 
developed and applied to stimulus selection phenomena 
of PA learning and transfer. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

732. Russell, P. A. & Williams, D. I. (U. Aberdeen, 

Scotland) Effects of repeated testing on rats' locomotor 
activity in the open-field. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 21(1), 109-111.—Tested 24 male PVG/C strain 
black-hooded rats over a series of 10 open-field trials. 
Results are consistent with reports that ап initial 
decrement in ambulatory activity is followed by an 
increment. Alternative explanations of the effect are (a) 
that Trial-1 activity is influenced by a hyperactivity 
phenomenon unrelated to exploration and (b) that the 
effect stems from differential habituation of approach 
and avoidance tendencies. Comparison of the behavior 
of Ss tested with-without a small object in the center of 
the field leads to rejection of the former possibility, and 
it is suggested that the latter may account for some, 
though not all, of the effects of repeated testing on 
exploratory behavior.—Journal abstract. 

733. Russell, P. A. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Effects of 

fear on the behaviour of rats in an enclosed maze. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 112-115.—Test- 
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ed 28 female PVG/C strain black-hooded rats, cho 
for high- and low-defecation scores, for 5 min on each: 
5 consecutive days in an enclosed Y maze. High 
defecators entered fewer maze arms and showed more 
rapid habituation of arm entries, but overall alternation 
percentages did not differentiate the groups. High 
defecators also showed a preference for the novel arm on 
their Ist choice between this and the previously visited 
arm. Results are discussed in terms of differences in - 
fearfulness between the groups and extend the generality 
of statements about fear and exploration while avoiding: 
problems inherent when fear is manipulated by varying — 
apparatus factors. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. а 
734. Scobie, Stanley R.; Gold, Dennis C. & Fallon, ` 
Daniel . (State U New York, Binghamton) Reward and 
reward omission: Time-dependent aftereffects in rats 
and fish. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), — 
Vol 3(6), 452-454.—Both goldfish and rats responded 
faster on a trial following shortly after reward omission. 
than on trials at longer intervals. On trials shortly after a 
reward, responding was slower than on trials at longer — 
intervals. These reward omission effects are similar to the — 
invigorating effects of frustrative nonreward. 
735. Shanab, Mitri E. & Birnbaum, Dana W. 
(California State U, Fresno) Durability of the partial 
reinforcement and partial delay of reinforcement — 
extinction effects after minimal acquisition training. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 2(2), 81-85. 
— Gave 4 groups of 10 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats — 
each 6 acquisiton trials (Phase 1) under continuous 
reinforcement, partial reinforcement, constant delay, Or 
partial delay of reinforcement conditions. In Phase 2 all 
Ss were given 18 nonreinforced trials, followed by 12 
continuously reinforced trials in Phase 3. In Phase 4 all 
Ss were given 12 more extinction trials. A constant 24-hr 
intertrial interval was observed throughout the experi- 
ment. A strong partial reinforcement extinction effect 
was obtained in both Phases 2 and 4. Only a ME ii f 
partial delay of reinforcement effect was observed, whic 
was restricted to the Ist 9 trials of the Ist extinction 
phase. No constant delay of reinforcement effect was 
observed in either extinction phase. Results are discussed 
in terms of both frustration and sequential theories. _ 
—Journal abstract. 
736. Shanab, Mitri E.; Cavallaro, Gerald & White, 
Reba . (California State U, Fresno) Abolition of the 
partial reinforcement extinction effect (PREE) following 
extinction of the persistence mechanism. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 117-125 . 
— Gave 3 groups of 30 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
either continuous, partial, or zero reinforcement ina Ist — 
acquisition phase, followed by an extended extinction и 
phase. All Ss were then given a reacquisition phase under — 
continuous reinforcement conditions followed by a 2nd _ 
extinction phase. While the usual PREE was found ~ 
during the major part of the Ist extinction phase, it 
disappeared during the last few trials of that phase. No 
PREE was obtained during the 2nd extinction phase in — 
any of the 3 sections of the runway. The abolition of th 
PREE is attributed to the extinction of the mechanism 
relating fractional fractional of primary frustrati 
responses to feedback stimuli in the partial reinforce- 
ment group.—Journal abstract. = 


737. Smart, J. L. (U Manchester, England) Activity 
and exploratory behavior of adult offspring of undern- 
ourished mother rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 315-321.—Female black and white 
hooded Lister rats were either adequately fed or were 
undernourished during much of pregnancy and through- 
out lactation. Both control and undernourished (UN) 
offspring had free access to food from weaning. Pups 
were tested between 15 and 27 wks of age. During 
repeated exposures on the same day in a rectangular 
observation box, UN Ss moved about more and reared 
on their hind legs more often than controls, but 
defecated less frequently. 2 measures of exploratory 
behavior—tendency to emerge from a familiar to an 
unfamiliar area and responsiveness to a novel object- 
—did not differentiate the 2 groups, nor did control and 
UN Ss differ in the rate at which they pressed a lever to 
produce a light stimulus in a dark Skinner box. Results 
indicate that previously undernourished rats are more 
active than controls in familiar, nonstressful situations. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

738. Sprott, Richard L.; & Symons, James P. (Jackson 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Operant performance in inbred 
mice. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
4(1), 46-48.—Conducted experiments which successfully 
used standard operant procedures to condition mice to 
barpress for a food reward on a variety of schedules of 
reinforcement. The schedules included continuous rein- 
forcement, 9 fixed-ratio values, and 6 fixed-interval 
values. 12 mice of each of 5 genotypes—C57BL/6J, 
DBA/2J, B6D2F, B6D2F, ob/ob, and C57BL/6J 
(+/-)—were exposed to some or all of these schedules. 
Performance was typical of that observed in other 
organisms, and satiation was not a problem in sessions 
lasting from 2 to 3% hrs. Results demonstrate that 
barpress performance can be obtained with inbred mice 
as readily as with other organisms.—Journal abstract. 

739. "Tarczyüska, Krystyna; Karlinski, Andrzej & 
Sadowski, Bogdan . (Polish Academy of Sciences, Lab of 
Applied Physiology, Warsaw) Method of evoking the 
instrumental water-rewarded conditioned reflexes in 
rabbits. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1972, Vol 23(6), 
1103-1107.—Elaborates a method for studying the 
central mechanisms of thirst and water-electrolyte 
balance in rabbits. A device for studying instrumental 
conditioned responses, as well as the electronic circuit 
for automatic delivery of the conditioned stimulus and 
reinforcement are described. The experimental proce- 
dure, maintenance of rabbits during conditioning, results 
of instrumental responses, responses to situation and 
sporadic stimulus, and evaluation of the findings are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

740. Taylor, George T. (State University Coll New 
York, Potsdam) Stimulus change and complexity in 
exploratory behavior. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol 2(2), 115-118.—Examined the relation- 
Ship between changes in complexity and the consequent 
exploratory behavior in an experiment with 48 male 
albino rats. Following extended exposure to a midcom- 
plexity stimulus, Ss were allowed to choose between a 
stimulus change and the now familiar midcomplexity 
Stimulus. For some Ss the change was to a stimulus of 
higher complexity and for others to one of lower 
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complexity. Results suggest that physical stimulus - 
changes to a stimulus of greater complexity isa more 
effective novel stimulus than physical stimulus changes _ 
to lesser complexity, although both changes may func- _ 
tion as incentives. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. i- 
741. Testa, Thomas J.; Juraska, Janice M. & Maier, 
Steven F. (U Illinois) Prior exposure to inescapable 
electric shock in rats affects extinction behavior after - 
the successful acquisition of an escape response. 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 380-392. 
—Describes 2 experiments with a total of 91 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. In Exp I Ss exposed to 64 
inescapable electric shocks in a restrainer or merely 
restrained were later given either 0, 5, 15, or 30 - 
escape-avoidance training trials with a 2-way shuttlebox 
procedure that does not lead to interference with esca] 
acquisition due to prior exposure to inescapable shock. | 
After escape training all Ss were given an escape-avoi- 
dance extinction procedure in which shock was іпеѕсара- 
ble. Ss which had received exposure to shock res dd 
less often and with longer latencies in extinction than did 
the restrained Ss. Exp П demonstrated that this effect 
was caused by the inescapability of the initial shock — 
treatment. Results are explained in terms of (a) associa- — 
tive interference which minimized the effect of shuttle- 
box escape training for the preshocked Ss and (b) a Ў. 
stronger tendency to recognize the presence of an _ 
inescapable shock situation during extinction for the a 


preshocked Ss.—Journal abstract. 

742. Tondat, Lynn M. (Ohio U) Is the effect of — 
preshock treatment on shock-elicited aggression inde- 
pendent of situational stimuli? Psychological Record, 
1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 409-417.—During a 4-day Presh- 
ock Phase, 64 male Holtzman rats were placed individu- 
ally for 10 min/day in either Chamber A (illuminated) or 
Chamber B (pine-scented, not illuminated). Half of the — 
Ss placed in each chamber received shock. During a 4- —— 
day Aggression Phase, pairs of Ss of the same preshock 
condition were placed in Chamber A and administered : 
shock for 10 min/day. Regardless of the similarity of 
preshock and aggression chambers, preshocked Ss 
displayed less aggression than nonpreshocked Ss. The — 
preshock effect is interpreted as being mediated by the 
stimulus consequences of shock.—Journal abstract. 

743. Wasserman, Edward A. (U. Iowa) Stimulus- 
reinforcer predictiveness and selective discrimination — 
learning in pigeons. Journal of Experimental Psychology, — 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 284-297.— Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 80 homing pigeons and 10 hybrid 
cock pigeons to investigate selective discrimination 
learning during acquisition training. A 2-key autoshaj 
ing procedure was used in which Ss' responses to the 
common and distinctive elements of 2 successively 
presented compound visual stimuli were recorded sepa~ 
rately. The difference between the correlations with 
reinforcement of the compound stimuli influenced 
between- and within-trial discrimination learning. The 
methods and findings of these experiments are discussed 
in terms of several views of stimulus selection in 


iscrimination reversal leat 
ing. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), 
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- 3(6). 454-456.—Pigeons trained оп a series of color- 
discrimination reversals were given either reward or 
extinction single-stimulus pretraining at various points 
during reversal learning improvement. Extinction of the 
previous positive stimulus facilitated reversal learning 
more than reward of the previous negative stimulus 
throughout training. 

745. Williams, Donald T. & Ballenger, M. Mark . 

— (York Coll, City U New York) Successive contrast 
effects. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
91(1), 43-50.— Tested 80 white Sprague-Dawley rats for 
positive and negative contrast effects with the use of a 
2 х 2 design (6 or 1 45-mg pellet as reward in pre- or 
postshift phase) and with the use of the necessary 

- methodological controls. Ss were run in a straight alley 
for 33 pre- and 10 postshift trials. A significant 
(p < .01) negative contrast effect (NCE) was found, but 
there was no evidence of a positive contrast effect (PCE). 
It is concluded that the NCE is a viable behavioral 

__ phenomenon, whereas the PCE is questionable. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

746. Yarczower, Matthew & Evans, Gary . (Bryn Mawr 
Coll) ‘‘Combined cue” test of conditioned inhibition in 
pigeons. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 261-266.—Conducted an 
experiment with 15 Silver King pigeons to determine 
whether the amount of positive-stimulus (S+) training 
affects the amount of response suppression induced by 
superimposing a novel stimulus on the S+ stimulus 
(external inhibition). An increase in the amount of 
training was accompanied by a reduction in the amount 
of external inhibition. The reduction in suppression 
could not be attributed to differences in response rate or 
to changes in stimulus control by S+. Results of the 
present study, taken together with those of a prior study, 
Support the suggestion that the degree of external 
inhibition is codetermined by the degree of S+ stimulus 
control and by the strength of the behavior controlled by 
$+ .—Journal abstract. 

747. Young, A. Grant; Hale, P. A. & Fuselier, G. D. 
(Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge) A within-S test of the 
response specificity of the PRE. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 437-439.—Trained 64 
male albino rats to leverpress in an operant chamber and 
to run a straight runway. Half of Ss were trained on a 
continuous reinforcement schedule (CRF), and the other 
half on a partial reinforcement schedule (PR). Upon 
completion of acquisition, the groups were subdivided 
and given acquisition training in the other apparatus, 
half under conditions of CRF and the other half under 
conditions of PR. Upon completion of acquisition on 
both pieces of apparatus, half of Ss in each subgroup 
were extinguished in the runway, and the other half were 
extinguished in the operant chamber. Results show that 

resistance to extinction of either response was a function 
only of the training reinforcement for that response, and 

was independent of the schedule of reinforcement 

received in training of the other response. Results are 

discussed in terms of the response specificity of the 

partial reinforcement effect.—Journal abstract. : 
748. Zerbolio, Dominic J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 

Wild caught vs inbred mouse strains: Differences in 

wheel-turn avoidance learning. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
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nomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 24-26.—12 Ss from 
each of 3 Bar Harbor inbred mouse strains—C57BL/6J, 
C3H/HeJ, and DBA/2J—and two wild caught but 
laboratory bred Peromyscus strains—P. leucopus and P. 
maniculatus bairdi—were compared over 8 days of 
acquisition training on a wheel-turn avoidance task. In 
the acquisition of the conditioned avoidance response, 
the Bar Harbor inbreds did not differ but were, as a 
group, significantly better than the wild caught strains. 
Differences in activity rate were also apparent but do not 
account for the differences in avoidance performance. 
—Journal abstract. 
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749. Averhoff, W. W. & Richardson, R. H. (U Texas, 
Austin) Pheromonal control of mating patterns in 
Drosophila melanogaster. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 4(3), 207-225.—Performed multiple-choice mating 
tests comparing the mating propensity among and within 
inbred lines for Drosophila melanogaster. Courtship 
activity, time to copulation, and assortative mating were 
all directly correlated with the degree of inbreeding. By 
the 8th generation of sibling mating, there was a 76% 
incidence of negative assortative mating in multiple- 
choice tests and a marked reduction of courtship 
behavior among siblings. Absence of sperm in the 
females of nonreproductive pairs indicated that much of 
the attrition of inbred lines was due to failure of siblings 
to mate. Olfactometer tests with either unrelated flies or 
collected pheromone samples as source material indicate 
that airborne chemosignals were required for initiation 
of courtship in D. melanogaster. Visual and audio cues 
were noncritical in D. melanogaster courtship and 
mating. It is suggested that intraspecific qualitative 
pheromone variation, at one or a few loci, is functioning 
as the control mechanism in selective mating. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. Я 

750. Barash, David Р. (U Washington) The evolution 
of marmot societies: A general theory. Science, 
1974(Aug), Vol 185(4149), 415—420.— Discusses a series 
of studies which reveal consistent and predictable 
correlations between marmot environments and social 
systems that indicate the ways in which social behavior 
may be adjusted to local ecology. The effects of 
environment on dispersal of the species and on reproduc- 
tive performance and the marmot's behavioral system of 
local population control are described. (22 ref) 

751. Bauer, Richard H. & Turner, James H. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Effects of 
social conditions and time of testing on activity and 
striking of goldfish (Carassius auratus). Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 12-14.—Sepa- 
rated pairs of goldfish by a clear Plexiglas sheet, an 
Opaque sheet, or mirrors with the reflective surfaces 
toward the Ss (М = 21). Horizontal activity, vertical 
activity, and striking for food pellets were recorded at 
7:00 AM, 12:00 noon, and 4:00 PM for 14 days 
Horizontal and vertical activity was greater at 12:00 e 
4:00 than at 7:00, increased for approximately the Ist 
days, and then declined slightly. By the 10th day. 
horizontal activity was greater for Ss with mirror-image 
stimulation and those separated by a clear Plexiglas sheet 
than for Ss separated by an opaque sheet. Striking for 
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food pellets was not altered by social conditions or time 
of testing. Results suggest that social facilitation of 
feeding is not related to increased activity, but probably 
requires competition for food.—Journal abstract. 

752. Bengtsson, Hans . Retinal stimulation underlying 
the approach responses of naive chicks toward moving 
objects of different diameters. Psychological Research 
Bulletin; Lund University, 1974, Vol 14(2), 8 p.—Ana- 
lyzed data from a study by A. H. Schulman et al (see PA, 
Vol 46:4455) which identified the visual stimulus 
conditions which elicit initial approach responses in 
neonate chicks in order to further determine critical 
features of the proximal retinal stimulation that evoke 
the approach response. Data show that the effectiveness 
of eliciting approach behavior to an object moving 
toward the chick is a function of the relative increase in 
speed of the object's visual angle. 

753. Borchelt, Peter L. & Overmann, Stephen R. 
(Michigan State U) Development of dustbathing in 
bobwhite quail: 1. Effects of age, experience, texture of 
dust, strain, and social facilitation. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 305-313.—Found that 
quail chicks dustbathed in fine dust at an earlier age than 
in coarse dust. A different Age X Experience develop- 
mental pattern was found for dustbathing in a different 
strain of. Bobwhite quail. Chicks experienced in dust- 
bathing facilitated significantly the development of 
dustbathing in naive chicks. 

754. Box, Hilary О. & Pook, A. С. (О Reading, 
England) A quantitative method for studying behaviour 
in small groups of monkeys in captivity. Primates, 
1974(Mar), Vol 15(1), 101-105.—Describes a method in 
which the behavior of individual animals is recorded to 
minimize order effects and observer differences in 
studying social behavior among a small group of captive 
monkeys. Gross activity profiles, obtained by using time 
sampling and a modified event recording technique, are 
presented. 

755. Chamove, Arnold S. (U Stirling, Scotland) A 
new primate social behaviour category system. Pri- 
mates, 1974(Mar), Vol 15(19, 85-99.—After a brief 
critical review of some primate behavioral recording 
techniques, a new device and scoring system is described. 
Frequency, duration, duration-frequency, and modified 
frequency data of a large number of behaviors can be 
obtained using this adding machine and printout 
counter, Data collected using this system are illustrated. 
(43 ref) 

756. Chappell, Patricia F. & Meier, Gilbert W. 
(Boston U, Medical Ctr) Behavior modification in a 
mother-infant dyad. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Jul, Vol 7(4), 296.—Made observations of an 
isolate-reared female rhesus monkey and her infant from 
Day 1 of the infant's birth until 4 mo later. The mother 
showed atypical behavior toward her infant, including 
omission of grooming, stereotypy, aggression, and 
frequent bouts of rejection. 

757. Clark, Dennis L. & Kessler, Karen L. (О 
Arizona) Pairwise dominance and social preference in 
squirrel monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1083-1090.—Observed 5 male and 5 
female squirrel monkeys, previously tested for domi- 
nance, in a noncompetitive and social preference 
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situation. Following nonsocial adaptation trials, 
possible pairs of monkeys were observed, one pair ite 
serving as S and the other as a stimulus animal in 
choice preference test. Ss' latencies to enter the ap 
tus and activity levels were greatly reduced by 
addition of social partners. While social choices were n 
influenced by the dominance of the stimulus animal, | 
sex of the stimulus monkey proved to be an effective 
variable in that females elicited more approach beha: 
than males.—Journal abstract. 
758. Connor, James L.  (U Nebraska, Li 
Waning and recovery of conspecific agression in t - 
house mouse (Mus musculus L.). Journal of Comparative _ 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 812) _ 
215-227.—Reports results of 3 experiments with a toti 
of 254 wild, C57/BL6, and DBA/2 mice. 4-hr expos 
to fighting opportunities depressed intermale mice to B 
low baseline level. A subsequent 18-hr restriction in- 
fighting opportunities restored aggression to its p ош 
level. The time course of these effects was the same 
whether aggression was measured as the proportion of. 
time spent fighting, trial length, or attack-reinfor 
barpressing rates. Replacing familiar intruders with 
novel intruders failed to affect baseline aggression, - 3 
aggressive waning, or aggressive recovei . Waning and — 
recovery effects replicated across the outbred wild stock _ 
of mice and the aggressive inbred strain (C57/BL6) but з 
failed to replicate with the relatively nonaggressive 
inbred strain (DBA/2). (27 ref)—Journal abstract, Р 
759. Creer, Thomas L. (Children's Asthma Research | 
Inst. & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Communal housing and 
shock-induced a ion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic - 
Society, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 51-53.—In Exp І, testing, — 
which began after 18 naive male Sprague- awley ra 
had been evenly divided and confined to 1 of 3 
communal cages for 30 days, indicated that only 1 pair 
from each of the 3 cages exhibited high rates of пера 3 
The other 2 pairs in each cage urs low ee уки Ч 
ression. Іп Ex| е Ss in eac! 
ped ie Dund.robin fashion with all 
higher rates — 
of aggression in Exp I again exh frequencies — — 


io 
ч 


confronted with а more aggressive Po 


(U Florida) Сориа! D 
(Peromyscus стоте 

й i ion, 1974, Vol 9(2), Я 
Brain, Behavior & Evolution, Mat mien r 


mice (Peromyscus € 
tions. Behavioral Biology, 1 
— Observed copulatory beha y 
24 male-female pairs of cactus mice. 
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latencies to initiate copulation. Multiple intromissions 
with intravaginal thrusting always preceded ejaculation. 
Only 1 ejaculation occurred in most tests. Locking was 
observed on 3.5% of all copulations. Copulatory pattern 
Showed little variation as a function of population and 
fearing condition. A total of 62.8% of all copulations 
Occurred in incomplete series after the last ejaculation 
and sperm transfer. It is proposed that these “postejacu- 
latory copulations" may either be necessary for induc- 
tion of neuroendocrine reflexes in the female or increase 
male reproductive success by reducing the likelihood 
that the female will mate with a different male. (34 ref) 
Journal abstract 

762. Erwin, J.; Maple, T.; Willott, J. & Mitchell, G. 
(U California, Davis) Persistent peer attachments of 
rhesus monkeys: Responses to reunion after two years 
of separation. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, 
Pt 2), 1179-1183.—6 male and 6 female 47, -yr-old rhesus 
monkeys were reunited with same-sex peers with which 
they had spent their 2nd yr of Ше, Responses of Ss to 
reunion with familiar animals were compared with their 
responses to pairing with unfamiliar same-sex peers. Ss 
displayed less aggression, fear-submission, and disturb- 
ance, and more affiliation, while paired with familiar 

rs than with unfamiliar peers.—Journal abstract. 

763. Ghiselli, William B. & Thor, Donald H. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
NJ.) The rodent model of irritable aggression: A 
method for analyses of individual roles in paired 
fighting. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 4(1), 17-19.—Selected 10 pairs of Long-Evans male 
rats for reliable fighting to footshock. For each pair, 1 
member on Day 1 (and the other member on Day 2) was 
temporarily rendered docile by local anesthesia of the 
vibrissal pad. Attack scores decreased (p < .0001) when 
1 member was anesthetized, but component elements of 
the score varied in direction. Biting increased (p < .001) 
and boxing decreased (p — 0001). Upright inherent 
ambiguity in standard observational measures of paired 
fighting behavior. The present method has evident 

tential for discriminating nonapparent dominance 
relationships in normally fighting pairs and for stabiliz- 
ing aggressor-target roles in the shock-elicited aggression 
paradigm. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

764. Gillett, Sylvia D. (U. York, England) The role of 
integumental colour in locust grouping. Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), .153-156.—Measured 
the social behavior of normally pigmented and albino 
locusts. Albino nymphs and adults grouped less than 
normal locusts. In mixed-animal tests albino locusts 
showed no increase in grouping, and normal locusts 
showed no decrease in grouping. (17 ref) хе 

765. Grota, Lee Ј. (О. Rochester, School of Medicine 
& Dentistry) Effects of litter size, age of young, and 
parity on foster mother behaviour in Rattus norvegicus. 
Minimal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 78-82.—Re- 
sults of 2 experiments with female Spra| e-Dawley 
albino rats show that maternal behavior in «ысу 
of newborn pups was determined by the age and size ol 
the litter independent of parity of the mother, ponore 
experience with different-sized litters, and the num "s 
days after delivery the measurements abe с 
fostering 10-day-old young, maternal hus 
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influenced by the age and size of the litter and also by 
the mother's previous experience with different-sized - 
litters.—Journal abstract. 


rmitting 
-gathering 
call and the content call elicited strong approach from 
chicks, whereas the alarm call and the squeak call 
inhibited locomotion. (19 ref) z 

767. Hinkel, Thomas J. & Maier, Richard . (Rockhurst — 
Coll) Isolation and aggression in Siamese fighting fish — 
(Betta splendens). Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol — 
34(3, Pt 2), 1323-1326.—Tested the hypothesis that 
animals show an increased tendency toward aggression. 
as deprivation of fighting is extended. 60 male Siamese 
fighting fish were observed to determine aggressive 
display strength to a mirror image following 15 min or6, — 
24, or 72 hrs of visual isolation. Results indicate shorter 
attack latencies and progressive increments for total time 
of gill-cover erections as the length of the isolation 
period was increased.—Journal abstract. 

768. Harry E. & Larson, Joseph S. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Some sexual differences in 
behaviour within a colony of marked beavers (Castor 
canadensis). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 
147-152.—Studied social and construction behaviors of 
8 beavers in the field in central Massachusetts. The 
colony was organized around the adult female. She 
emerged from the lodge first 93% of the time, tail-slapped 
twice as frequently as the adult male, was the alp d 
member of the family in dominance encounters, an 
elicited more calls from other beavers than any ou 
animal. Leon om Uy females was significantly d 
effective in causing beavers to move to deep Mes = 
tail-slaps by males. The adult female led the family 
lodge maintenance, food cache building, and T 
maintenance. The adult male performed NU. e 
inspection twice as often as the adult female. (24 7 
—Journal abstract. 

769. Howard, J. L.; Obrist, P. A.; Gaebelein, e * 
Galosy, R. A. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Mu г i 
somatic measures and heart rate during class к 
aversive conditioning in the cat. Journal of var 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Aug). Vol iid 
228-236.—In 2 experiments, a total of 9 freely mo E 
cats were subjected to classical aversive сопан 
under either a delay or a trace paradigm using а aed 
conditioned. stimulus (CS) and a shock ne 4 
stimulus (UCS). During a 7- or 9-sec CS-UCS іп ЕТ 
heart rate (HR) decelerated and concomitantly, ge nes 
activity, neural activity in the praes motor PE s 
respiration amplitude, and neck muscle electromyog" 
(EMG) decreased. General activity and руге 
activity were more related to HR than were aur id 
and EMG. The close correspondence between H E 
the various measures of somatic iacu а. vg 

showing the dependence o! ci н 
не Senin of the organism. The concomitance 


demonstrated between HR change and somatic change 
provides further evidence against HR change as a direct 
index of emotional or motivational processes. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

770. Jensen, Gordon D. & Tokuda, Kisaburo . (U 
California, Davis) Spatial organization of captive mon- 
keys. Primates, 1974(Mar), Vol 15(1), 75-83.—Formed 
an artificial group of 18 pigtailed monkeys, selected by 
sex and size (age) to simulate the composition of natural 
groups of macaques. All were strangers to each other. 
Observations were made over 5 mo of Ss' resting and 
clustering locations in a laboratory compound. Spatial 
organization was found to emerge about 1 mo after the 
group was formed when the group acquired a competent 
leader. The leader, certain high-ranking females, and/or 
females in estrus were seen consistently in a geographi- 
cally central area of the compound and therefore were 
termed central monkeys. This central subgroup, coherent 
in terms of area and roles, persisted throughout the 
study. Development of increased group structure was 
also indicated by increased stability of dyadic affectional 
relationships. Results indicate that social organization of 
the pigtailed macaque will develop when some of the 
environmental and prior experience variables are con- 
trolled. The results highlight the leader’s role and suggest 
that it is at least as essential in social organization as 
kinship and factors inherent in a natural environment. 
Estrous cycles of females and seasonal variations of 
temperature in the compound were other factors affect- 
ing spatial and social relationships of the group mem- 
bers.—Journal abstract. 

771. Langford, Andrew & Hogan, Jerry A. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of chick vocalizations 
on ongoing behaviour. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 21(1), 160-163.—Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 48 Burmese red jungle-fowl chicks. Recorded 
feeding twitters, shrill calls, and tones of 2 intensities 
were presented to Ss that were pecking a key for food on 
a variable interval schedule of reinforcement. The shrill 
calls and tones had an immediate inhibitory effect on 
pecking which dissipated in about 5 min. Feeding 
twitters had no effect on pecking rate. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

772. Larsson, K., et al . (U Göteborg, Unit of 
Psychobiology, Sweden) Delayed onset of sexual activity 
of male rats subjected to pre- and postnatal undernutri- 
tion. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 132), 
307-311.—Subjected male Sprague-Dawley rats to pre- 
and postnatal undernutrition and studied their sexual 
and locomotive behavior. The underfed Ss were slower in 
initiating sexual behavior than the intact ones, and some 
of the Ss never showed any mounting behavior during 
the period of testing. Occurrence of spermatozoa in a 
penile smear was delayed in the underfed Ss. The Ss 
Subjected to restricted food consumption showed an 
increased locomotive activity in an open field situation, 
but habituation occurred at a normal rate.—Journal 
abstract. 

. 773. Levine, John M. & Zentall, Thomas R. (U 
Pittsburgh) Effect of a conspecific's presence on 
deprived rats' performance: Social facilitation vs dis- 
traction/imitation. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1974(Мау), Vol 2(2), 119-122.—Investigated effects of 
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(a) conspecific's “mere presence" and (b) water 
tion on emission of dominant responses by rats, R. B. 
Zajonc (see PA, Vol 39:16348) suggested that a ий, ` 
cific's presence functions like a hysiologically based 
drive in enhancing performance А ко responses, 
Alternative interpretations suggest that a. conspecific's. 


presence impairs performance distracting the O 
eliciting imitation of irrelevant apod е “| al 
facilitation vs distraction-imitation hypotheses were 
tested in a 2 X 2 design: 32 barpress-trained male 
Long-Evans rats, deprived of water for 4 or 23 hrs, a 
barpressed for water in the presence of a naive rat or 4 
alone. Results support social facilitation theory: Per 1 
formance was significantly higher when the conspecific — 
was present rather than absent and when the responder 
was 23 hrs rather than 4 hrs deprived. It is suggested 
degree of contact may be important in determining 
a conspecific's presence affects performance of dominant _ 
responses. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 3. 

774. Martin, J. . (Utah State U) Copulatory and | 
behavior of a pair of whiskered owls. Auk, 1974(Jul), Vol | 
91(3), 619-624.—Describes 2 songs and other 
displays of a single pair of whiskered owls and the - 
contexts in which the vocalizations were used, particular- - 
ly before, during, and after copulation. К 
775. Michener, Gail R. (U Saskatchewan, Regina, 
Canada) Development of adult-young identification in - 
Richardson's ground squirrel. Developmental Psychobiol- 
ogy, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 375-384.—8 adult female 
ground squirrels were paired in an observation box with 
their own young and with unrelated young aged 20-24 
days through 40-44 days. Social discrimination was 
characterized by a predominance of cohesive over 
agonistic contacts between related pairs, and a predomi- 
nance of agonistic over cohesive contacts between 
unrelated pairs. Both adults and young were capable of 
identifying the other S as familiar or unfamiliar. Adults 
did not pick up or carry young aged over 29 days. Young 
that were not carried could identify adults at 20-24 days - 
of age when the eyes were still closed. They responded. 
cohesively with the mother and submissively with the 
unrelated adult. This pattern of behavior was maintained — 
after the eyes opened. Adults initiated fewer contacts _ 
than young; the majority of their responses involved — 
nasal investigation of the young. (24 ref)—Journal _ 
abstract. f 

716. Michener, Gail R. (U. Cape Coast, Ghana) 
Maternal behaviour in Richardson's ground squirrel 
(Spermophilus richardsonii richardsonii): Retrieval of — 
young by non-lactating females. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 157-159.—Investigated retrieval Р 
of ground-squirrel young by females which had littered _ 
in the previous year and by virgins. More (5 of 6) — 
nonparous mothers retrieved than did virgins (1 of 7). $ _ 
which did not retrieve attacked the young. Ss which 
retrieved also exhibited other maternal responses (clean- 
ing, nidification, and lactation position). Results suggest 
that previous ity has a long-lasting effect on 
response of nonlactating females to young: (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

477, Newman, John D. & Symmes, David . (NIH, Inst 
of Child Health & Human Piet eso Бем уон 
Biology Branch, Bethesda, MD) Vocal pathology in 
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socially deprived monkeys. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 351-358.— Found structural abnor- 
malities in the clear calls of 2 male and 2 female rhesus 
monkeys raised in partial social isolation. These abnor- 
malities included abrupt pitch changes, harmonic em- 
phasis shifts, temporal discontinuity, and lack of the 
characteristic inflection found in such calls from 2 male 
‘and 1 female mother-reared controls. Other forms of 
vocalization appeared structurally normal. Vocal pathol- 
ogies were distinctive for each isolate tested, and 
persisted over the age range of 8-24 mo. (16 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 
. . 778. Norikoshi, Kohski . (Osaka City U, Japan) Тһе 
development of peer-mate relationships in Japanese 
_ macaque infants. Primates, 1974(Mar), Vol 15(1), 39-46. 
. —Studied the play behavior of Japanese macaque 
infants in the field for 6 mo at Arashiyama, Japan. 3 
. types of play were identified. The Ist (solitary play) was 
- observed in 5-12 wk old infants. The 2nd type of play 
(parallel play) was observed in infants from 12 to 21 wks 
- old. After the 12th wk, the 3rd type of play (associate 
- play) was seen. At this point the infants seldom played 
without partners. It is in associate play that dominant 
and submissive behavior may be seen, and from which 
dominance relations may be assumed. It is suggested that 
the rank of a 12-wk-old infant parallels that of its 
mother. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
779. Pruzan, Anita & Ehrman, Lee . (Hunter Coll, City 
U New York) Age, experience, and rare-male mating 
advantages in Drosophila pseudoobscura. Behavior 
Genetics, 1974(Jun) Vol 4(2) 159-164.—Examined 
frequency-dependent sexual selection in female Droso- 
phila who differed in age and in previous mating 
experiences. Direct observation tests were conducted 
employing females of the previously described Arrow- 
head (AR) and Chiricahua (CH) homokaryotypes. 4- 
day-old virgin females conferred mating advantages on 
all tested rare males or, AR, AR, and CH). Females that 
had a previous mating experience when younger award- 
ed a rare-male advantage only when the rare male was of 
the same genotype of karyotype as their Ist mate, and 
matings were random when the Ist-mate type males were 
common. Equivalently aged (11 days) virgin females 
mated significantly more than expected with minority 
males if they were of the same karyotype as the females 
themselves, whereas matings were near random when the 
males were different. Frequency-dependent mating, 
therefore, is both age and experience dependent. 
—Journal abstract. 

780. Rosenson, Leon M. (Richard Stockton State 

Coll.) Group formation in the captive greater bushbaby 
(Galago crassicaudatus crassicandatus). Animal Beha- 
viour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 67-77.—1 male and 3 female 
bushbabies were released into a room and observed for 
30 days. Consistent relationships, but no straight-line 
hierarchy, were formed. Grooming and marking were the 
most frequent activities. Females fought over proximity 
to the male even though none were in estrus. One female 
initiated over 90% of agonistic encounters. When she was 
removed for 9 days the remaining Ss continued their 
friendly relations; when she was returned she briefly 
reasserted dominance over the other 2 females. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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781. Russock, Howard 1. & Schein, Martin W. (West 
Virginia U) Effect of early experience and age on initial 
responsiveness of Tilapia mossambica fry to a maternal 
model. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 
2(2, 111-114.—High levels of responsiveness were 
exhibited by all fry of a maternal mouth-brooding fish 
regardless of rearing experience, indicating that respon- 
siveness to the mother's mouth is fully developed at birth 
and needs no previous social experience for its expres- 
sion. It was also found that naive fry were strongly 
attracted to the model at 13 and 16 days of age but were 
neutral or actively avoiding it at 26 days of age. This 
decline is almost identical to the decline in responsive- 
ness of normally reared fry toward their actual mother. 

782. Sachs, Benjamin D.; Macaione, Roger & Fegy, 
Linda. (U Connecticut) Pacing of copulatory behavior in 
the male rat: Effects of receptive females and intermit- 
tent shocks. Journal of ne & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 326-331.—Describes 2 
experiments with 7 male hooded Long-Evans rats. In 
Exp I, Ss were tested with females ил ргезеп! 
and with the presence of the female after each sex act 
contingent upon a barpress. The sole effect of the 
barpress requirement was to increase the intervals 
between copulations before ejaculation. In Exp 11, 
intermittent shocks were superimy upon the condi- 
tions of Exp I. Shocks were followed with short latency 
by mounts in the ad-lib condition and by barpress and 
mounts in the operant condition. The pacing of copula- 
tory acts before ejaculation is inferred to result from an 
interaction of stimuli from the female and feedback from 
the copulatory acts; after ejaculation, factors primarily 
endogenous to the male govern the timing of resumption 
of copulation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

783. Suomi, S. J.; Eisele, C. D.; Grady, S. A. & Tripp, 
R. L. (U Wisconsin, Primate Lab, Madison) Social 
preferences of monkeys reared in an enriched laborato- 
ry social environment. Child Development, 1973(Sep). 
Vol 44(3), 451-460.—Each of 26 1-mo to 4-yr-old rhesus 
monkeys who had been reared in a nuclear family 
environment with continual access to mother, father, and 
siblings and with limited access to other parents and 
their offspring were tested individually for preferences 
between (a) mother, familiar adult female, and unfamil- 
iar adult female; (b) father, familiar adult male, and 
unfamiliar adult male; (c) sibling, familiar peer, and 
unfamiliar peer; and (d) mother and father. Ss of all ages 
preferred their mothers to other adult females, preferred 
their fathers to other adult males, preferred their mothers 
to their fathers, but exhibited no preference among 
siblings and peers. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

784. Syme, С. J. & Doak, J. B. (U Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Problems in the analysis of 
competitive data. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 69-74.—A review of the literature 
indicates that while a number of studies have investigat- 
ed the effects of experimental manipulations on the 
competitive behavior of laboratory rodents, little syste- 
matization has been achieved in either experimental 
design or statistical analyses. A review of the analyses 
used in a number of competitive studies leads to the 
conclusion that between: oup competitive experiments 
should be analyzed witi one-sample statistics. It is 
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suggested that if the one-sample chi square is used, the 
expected frequency should be calculated from the 
number of Ss in the experimental group. Reanalysis of 
some competitive experiments is recommended. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

785. Van Deventer, John . (U Wisconsin Ctr, 
Marshfield) The behavior of two species of planaria in 
confined spaces. Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 
24(3), 379-384.—Conducted 2 studies which examined 
the behavior of 100 Cura foremanii and 100 Dugesia 
tigrina in large and small spaces. It was found that the 
smaller the space (the greater the probability of contact 
with a corner for rectangular spaces and the greater the 
degree of angularity for cylindrical spaces), the shorter 
the mean time to cessation of locomotion. When given a 
choice between settling in a large or a small volume 
under diurnal conditions, both C. foremanii and D. 
tigrina chose the small volume. With continuous dark- 
ness, while D. tigrina appeared to continue to choose the 
smaller volume, C. foremanii avoided it. The behavior is 
explained as an interaction of chemotaxis and positive 
thigmotaxis.—Journal abstract. 
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786. Capps, Mary J. & Preciado, Manuel C. (U 
Minnesota, Medical School) Vestibular habituation in 
paralyzed cats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 272-276.—Studied the 
role of the eye movement response in the production of 
vestibular habituation in 12 cats. One group of Ss was 
subjected to an habituation series of 15 unilateral caloric 
irrigations while paralyzed with gallamine triethiodide. A 
2nd group underwent an identical habituation procedure 
but was not paralyzed. Tests conducted following 
recovery from paralysis showed that the responses of the 
previously is Ss were habituated and did not differ from 
the responses of Ss habituated in a normal manner. Data 
support a central origin for the phenomenon of vestibu- 
lar habituation.—Journal abstract. 

787. Carricaburu, Pierre . (National Museum of 
Natural History, Paris, France) [Under what aspect do 
insects see colored objects?] (Fren) Vision Research, 
1974(Aug), Vol 14(8), 671-675.—Used color photography 
to study insect color vision. A trichromatic selection was 
made through 3 filters—ultraviolet, blue, and green— 
and the 3 negatives were printed through 3 filters — 
blue, green, and red. Striking differences from human 
color vision were observed. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) 

788. Gold, Richard M. & Prowse, James . (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Water temperature preference 
shifts during hydration. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 291-296.—In 3 experiments, 18 
thirsty female Carworth albino rats chose cool water 
Over warm water at the beginning of daily 2-choice 
drinking sessions, but after 6-8 min of drinking their 
Preference shifted to warm water. The temperature 
preference shift persisted when the Ss were hyperthermic, 
thus ruling out thermoregulation as an explanatory 
mechanism. Hydration, not thermoregulation, appeared 
to mediate the shift in water temperature preference. 

hen only cool water was available at the end of the 
drinking session (nonpreferred) total water intake was 
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Suppressed. The same amount of cool water at the - 
beginning of the drinking session (preferred) did mot 
suppress water intake. Thus the cool to warm water 
temperature preference shift explains how cool water can 
be both rewarding and satiating.—Journal abstract. 

789. Herman, Louis M. & Arbeit, William R. (U - 
Hawaii) Frequency difference limens in the bottlenose 
dolphin: 1-70 Kc/s. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 109-120.—Obtained frequency 
difference limens (DL) for an Atlantic bottlenose 
dolphin, Tursiops truncatus (Montagu) for 1, 6, 12, 19, 27, 
36, 50, and 70 kHz. Ss were required to select the pure 
tone signal from a sequential pair consisting of a pure 
tone signal and a frequency-modulated (FM) signal of 
the same center frequency. Using a threshold-tracking 
procedure, the percent-frequency (EP) the FM signal 
was reduced following correct responses and increased 
following errors, providing estimates of the minimum 
deviation required for correct discrimination. The effects 
of modulation rates of 1 and 2 Hz were also studied. 
Thresholds and threshold variability were lowest for the 
2-Hz rate. Relative DLs (AF/F) were roughly constant 
(.002—.003) for 6-50 kHz but were elevated for 1 kHz and 
70 kHz. Results indicate exceptionally fine frequency 
discrimination by T. truncatus between 6 and 50 KHz. _ 
— M. B. Meikle. 

790. Hoppe, Susan A. & Langford, Ted L. (Purdue U) 

Binaural interaction in cat and man: l. Signal detection 
and noise cross correlation. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1263-1265. 
— Studied detection of diotic 500-Hz tones partially 
masked by diotic and dichotic noise in 2 cats and 
compared the results with similar detection data for 2 
human Ss. The interaural correlation of the masker was 
varied by delaying the channel to 1 ear from 0 to 5 msec 
in steps of 1 msec. The absolute sensitivity of the cat was 
less than that of man, and smaller masking-level 
differences were found for the cat at each delay. The 
temporal interval over which the binaural system of the 
cat was able to effect a correlation between events 
occurring at the 2 ears was smaller than in man, while 
the critical band appeared to be wider. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. Я 

791. Kelly, Jack В. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Ontario, _ 
Canada) Localization of paired sound sources in the rati 
Small time differences. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1277-1284.—Trained 
17 male Wistar albino rats to perform 2 sound-localiza- 
tion tasks with single and paired sound sources. All Ss 
were first trained to detect a change from a series of 
single clicks on the left to a series on the right. They were 
then given training with paired clicks separated by a 
small time interval; the discrimination was between 
left-right pairs and right-left pairs. 5 Ss were given 
further tests with smaller values using the method of 
constant stimuli. Transition from single to paired clicks 
occurred for values between .5 and 4.0 msec. Ability to 
discriminate paired clicks was demonstrated for values 
between .25 and 16.0 msec. The limits for чета 
ranged from 62 psec to 32 msec. Results are be (17 
relation to the precedence effect їп human hearing. (1! 


ref)—Journal abstract. 
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792. Laursen, A. Mosfeldt & Rasmussen, J. Born . 


— (Inst of Neurophysiology, Lab of Behavioral OE; 
in 


jm 


Copenhagen, Denmark) Circle-elipse discrimination 
: of titration schedules with the 
method of limits. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 1(4), 
293-301.—Reinforced 3 male vervet monkeys with food 
pellets for choosing a response key with a back-projected 
circle from among 7 keys with identical elipses. Elipse 
ratios from .400 to .985 were available in 18 discrete 
steps. Schedules were tested in the following sequence: 
(a) A titration schedule was used with different up-and- 
down transformed response rules. Training began with a 
rule of 3:1 indicating that after 3 correct responses the 
next trial presented elipse ratios 1 step higher. A change 
to a lower ratio occurred after | incorrect response, and 
subsequently, up-and-down rules from 1:3 to 9:1 were 
tested, 1 rule per session. (b) The method of limits was 


_ then used in which 1 elipse ratio was tested per session, 


first in a sequence of increasing and then of decreasing 
_ ratio. (c) Finally, a titration schedule with uential 
likelihood ratio tests was employed. A target probability 


-.. Of correct responses was approached by deciding after 


each trial whether to change to a larger or to a smaller 
elipse ratio. Psychometric functions derived from Sched- 
ules (a) and (b) coincided. Schedule (c) produced 
oscillations in the difficulty of the presented stimuli. It is 
concluded that discrete trial titration schedules with 
different up-and-down transformed response rules pro- 
vided reliable measures of threshold in a visual shape 
discrimination.—Journal abstract. 

793. LaVail, Matthew M.; Sidman, Murray; Rausin, 

Ricki & Sidman, Richard L. (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Boston) Discrimination of light intensity by rats 
with inherited retinal degeneration: A behavioral and 
cytological study. Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 14 (8), 
693—702.—4 rats of the Royal College of Surgeons (RCS) 
strain with inherited retinal degeneration suppressed 
leverpressing behavior in response to onset of light at 
ages 6 mo to more than 2 yrs. Control experiments 
established that the Ss were responding to light rather 
than to some other stimulus, and that the Tesponse was 
mediated by the eyes. Electron microscopic examination 
of the retinas demonstrated numerous surviving photore- 
ceptor cells which lacked outer segments but which did 
make synaptic contact with presumed bipolar and/or 
horizontal cell processes. Counts of conventional and 
ribbon synapses in the inner plexiform layer showed that 
the circuitry through the retinas was relatively well 
preserved. Pigment epithelial cells made tight and gap 
junctions with Müller cell processes, which in turn were 
apposed to the photoreceptor cells. Possible cellular 
mechanisms mediating visual behavior in RCS rats are 
discussed. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (41 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

794. Martin, Graham R. & Gordon, Ian E. (U Exeter, 
England) Increment-threshold spectral sensitivity in the 
tawny owl (Strix aluco). Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 
14(8).615-621.— Behaviorally determined photopic spec- 
tral sensitivity functions in 3 tawny owls, using a 2-choice 
simultaneous discrimination procedure. The functions 

obtained from the 3 Ss showed very close agreement. All 
had maximum sensitivity at about 580 nm, and in 2 of 
the Ss a submaximum at about 525 nm was evident. A 
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comparison is made between this function and that from 
2 humans tested in the same apparatus. The possible 
effects of selective atop oa by preretinal media on the 
owl's function are consid . (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

795. Popper, Arthur N.; Salmon, Michael & 
Parvulescu, Antares. (U. Hawaii) Sound localization by 
the Hawaiian squirrelfishes, berndti and M. 
argyromus. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(1), 
86-97.—Investigated sound localization in a large pond 
which opened into a bay and was similar to the normal 
environment of squirrelfish. Observations were made of 
movements towards | of 2 underwater loud speakers 
emitting squirrelfish alarm calls normally produced in 
response to predators. When the sound source was 
within 2.0 m of the test cage housing the Ss, they faced 
and moved toward the onis. Ss responded some of the 
time when the source was within 3.0 m but generally did 
not orient to the sound source when the speaker was 
beyond 3.0 m. Ri se loss was correlated with the S 
being in the acoustic far-field. Possible cues which 
release and direct localization remain unknown, but 
include particle velocity information alone, or some 
change in relationships between particle velocity and 
pressure. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

796. Porter, Richard H. & James A. 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers, John F. Kennedy 
Ctr for Research on Education & Human Development) 
Responses of water snakes (Natrix r. rhombifera) and 
garter snakes sirtalis) to chemical cues. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(May) Vol 2(2), 
129-132.—Conducted 5 experiments with a total of 10 
water snakes and 24 garter snakes. In a series of 
simultaneous 2-choice preference tests, water snakes 
displayed a significant preference for a clean area of a 
test chamber vs an area soiled by a conspecific. No 
differential responsiveness was found for a clean area as 
compared to an area soiled by either a sympatric species 
of garter snake or by the individual water snake Ss. A 
similar series of tests with individual garter snakes 
revealed significant preferences for areas soiled either by 
the Ss themselves ог by conspecifics as compared to 
clean areas. No preferences were found for a clean area 
of the test chamber vs an area soiled by a sympatric 
water snake. The possible role of chemical cues in the 
mediation of dispersion and social responsiveness is 
SM almal abstract. 

- Robinson, John S. & Fi Stephen E. (Sonoma 
State Hosp, Brain-Behavior EN Ctr, Eldridge, CA) 
A cat's but visual-motor deprived eye 
lacks focal vision. Devel ntal — Psychobiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 331-342. —Allowed 6 laboratory- 
reared cats to move about freely from birth to 18 mo 
with 1 eye open; the other eye was open during daily I-hr 
Periods of binocular exposure in a holder, but was 
deprived of all visual-motor experience. Focal vision 
failed to develop in the deprived eye (DE). The DE's 
guidance deficit was ially pronounced for targets in 
the central field and in the photopic light range (it was 
much smaller in the periphery and in the mesopic range). 
Conjugate eye control, required for binocular fixation of 
objects in focal viewing, was disrupted by strabismus 
(squint). The identification function of focal vision was 
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virtually absent in the DE—it showed only slight 
recognition of patterns learned by the experienced eye 
and little ability to learn to identify them itself. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

798. Simner, Marvin L. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Effects of early posthatch exposure to 
intermittent light on visual flicker rate preference in 
chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
&, 1974(Aug), Vol 87(2), 267-271.—Gave independent 
groups of newly hatched White Leghorn chicks 
(N = 45) 15 hr of continuous exposure to several rates 
of flashing white light during the period when the naive 
preference for a 4 flash/sec rate over a nonflashing light 
began to emerge. Tests conducted immediately following 
termination of exposure showed that although this 
treatment generated a marked reduction in locomotor 
activity and distress calling, it produced no change in the 
Ss’ naive flash rate preference. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

799. Tavolga, William N. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, NY) Signal/noise ratio and 
the critical band in fishes. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1323-1333. 
— Measured auditory thresholds in 10 Ss from each of 3 
teleost species: goldfish (Carassius auratus) pin fish 
(Lagodon rhomboides), and African mouth-breeder (Tila- 
pia macrocephala) In the goldfish, the signal-to-noise 
ratio to broad-band noise was about 22 db, and direct 
measurement of the critical band yielded a value 
between 100 and 200 Hz. Single-tone masking effects in 
the goldfish showed partial remote masking and strong 
masking at frequencies within 5 to 20 Hz of the signal. 
Audiograms for pinfish and Tilapia were significantly 
higher than in the goldfish, but the signal-to-noise ratio 
values were in the same range. The evidence supports the 
existence of a critical band in the goldfish, but not in the 
other species tested. The relationship of signal-to-noise 
ratio to the critical band is discussed in reference to the 
frequency-discrimination capacities and hearing mecha- 
nisms in fishes. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

800. Yamamoto, Takashi & Kawamura, Yojiro . (Osaka 
U, Dental School, Japan) An off-type response of the 
chorda tympani nerve in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 239-243.—Elicited a transient 
burst activity in the chorda tympani nerve of 27 Wistar 
albino rats with a water rinse (off-type response) after a 
Sucrose solution had been previously applied to the 
tongue. A possible mechanism for the generation of this 
Tesponse is suggested, and 2 different acceptor groups in 
Em sugar-sensitive macromolecule are hypothesized. (16 
те 

801. Yamamoto, Takashi & Kawamura, Yojiro . (Osaka 
U, Dental School, Japan) Chloroform responses of the 
chorda tympani nerve in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(2), 245-250.—Application of chloro- 
form solution to the tongues of 35 Wistar albino rats did 
Dot produce an off-type response in the chorda tympani 
nerve, following subsequent water rinse, as did the 
application of a sucrose solution. Effects of some 
metallic ions on the response to chloroform were also 
different from those on the sucrose response and suggest 
that sucrose and chloroform combine to the different loci 
within the same taste-receptor macromolecule. 
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802. — — — . Abstracts and bibliography. Child 
Development, 1974(Tun), Vol 48(3-4), 129-280.— Presents 
a collection of 427 abstracts of journal articles and books. 
on various aspects of child development, including - 
biology, clinical medicine and public health, develop- . 
mental and comparative psychology, personality, social. 
psychology, and education and counseling. ur 

803. Adams, Gerald R. (Pennsylvania State U, Coll _ 
of Human Development, Div of Individual & Family | 
Studies) An investigation of differential reinforced 
imitation training on imitative behavior. Journal of. 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 221-233.—Ex- 
amined the function of reinforcement as a performance | 
vs a learning variable using varying imitation training - 
conditions with 40 black and 40 white nud m x 
children. The analysis consisted of 5 2 (Testing 
Situation) х 2 (White vs Black Children) х 8 (Train- 
ing Conditions) factorials with the use of an analysis of - 
variance technique. Results question the hypothesis that 
reinforcement is only a performance variable. Partial 
support is provided for the assumption that imitative 
behavior may be maintained through similarity of 
responding where imitation has been acquired through a 
strong history of reinforcement for imitation. Few racial 
differences were discovered. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

804. Belmont, Ira . (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, 
Rose F. Kennedy Ctr for Research in Mental Retarda- 
tion & Human Development, Yeshiva U) Requirements 
of the early reading task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 527-537.— Discusses the specific 
requirements of the early reading task and identifies 
related competencies which children must develop if they 
are to meet the requirements successfully. (36 ref) 

805. Bohannon, John N. & Friedlander, Bernard 7. (U. 
Hartford) The effect of intonation on syntax recognition 
in elementary school children. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 675-677.—Administered an auto- 
mated evaluation of selective listening to story narratives 
to 60 children in kindergarten through 5th grade to test 
the general proposition that children manifest a shift in 
critical language listening from voice intonation to 
coherent meaning as a function of age. 10 children at 
each grade level were given a choice between a 
meaningless (randomized syntax) narrative with a lively 
intonation and the same story with meaningful (normal 
syntax) narration but monotonous intonation, Kinder- 
garten and Ist-grade children used the flat intonation 
pattern as a cue to choose the more meaningful story 
version, and there was significant development toward 
more decisive selection for meaning in the higher grades. 
—Journal abstract. 

dee Bower, T. G. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) Develop- 

ment in infancy. San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 
1974. viii, 258 p. $10(cloth), $5.95(paper).—Details 
methods in current use to obtain information from 
infants and elucidates the processes whereby infants 
develop their necessary capacities, particularly cognitive. 
Results of investigations of infants’ space Perce i 
radial localization by eye, perception of E 9 n 
perception, and development of motor behavio 


included. (10 p ref) 
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. 807. Buss, Allan R. (U Alberta, Ctr for Advan 

Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) A 
_ recursive-nonrecursive factor model and сооро 
_ tal causal networks. Human Development, 1974, a 
170), 139-151.—Presents a model in which bot! 
unidirectional (recursive) and bidirectional (nonrecur- 
sive) influence properties are considered. The distinction 
of between vs within domain factors generates 4 major 
types of models. The components may assume any of the 
following: lower-order factors, higher-order factors, 
simple variables, and complex criterion variables. Some 
of R. B. Cattell’s developmental theory is related to the 
present model. (30 ref) 

808. Butzin, Clifford A. & Anderson, Norman H. (U 
California, San Diego) Functional measurement of 
children’s judgments. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 

44(3), 529-537.—30 5-13 yr olds judged attractiveness of 
pairs of toys ina3 х 3 design. These judgments obeyed 
the parallelism prediction of information integration 
theory, thus supporting either an adding or an averaging 
model. An auxiliary critical test eliminated the adding 
. model, Quite similar results were obtained for children 
5-7 yrs old and children 7-13. Results extend the range 
of the averaging hypothesis of general integration theory 
from adults to children. They also illustrate the applica- 
bility of functional measurement methodology to obtain 
interval scales of subjective value for the individual 
child. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

809. Cantwell, Zita M. & Svajian, Pergrouhi N. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Adolescence: Studies 
in development. Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock, 1974. x, 526 р. 

...87,50.—Presents a collection of 33 papers on genetic and 
environmental factors in human development and their 
application to concepts of adolescence. The personal 

individuality and interpersonal relationships of the 
adolescent are discussed, as well as his moral develop- 
ment, language, abilities, motivations, and transition to 
adulthood. 
810. Carmean, Stephen L. (Western Washington 
State Coll) Procedure, timing, and task difficulty as 
moderators of the effect of vocalization of choices 
during discrimination learning. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 693-696.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments differing in the age of Ss (undergraduates or 3rd 
graders), time of vocalization (before or after respond- 
ing), and procedure (vocalizing choices with or without 
correction, or nonvocal with or without Correction) to 
determine if vocalization of responses affects perform- 
ance in a discrimination learning task. Results indicate 
that the type of procedure (corrective or noncorrective) 
acts as a moderator of the effect of vocalization and that 
the timing of the vocalization and task difficulty are also 
relevant variables.—Journal abstract. 

811. Corsini, David A. & Berg, Allan J.° (U 

Connecticut) Intertask correspondence in the five to 
seven shift: Transposition, cue interference, and spatial 
memory. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 
467-475.—Examined the interrelationships of perform- 
ance across 3 tasks (transposition, tactual cue interfer- 
ence, and memory for spatial placements) in 45 4-, 6-, 

and 8-yr-old children. Significant developmental differ- 
ences were observed on each of the 3 tasks. The pattern 
of intercorrelations suggests a high degree of. correspond- 
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iginal learning in the transposition 
eek seis piedi form discrimination without 
"interference; form discrimination without peser 
was moderately related to the other 3 measures; a nd ы е 
2 criteria measures—form discrimination with inter! er- 
ence and spatial memory—were highly related. This 
ignificant correlation between spatial 

pattern, plus a signi * pasi 
memory and cue interference for each age g à р. 
suggests that there may be a common unitary processs 
accounting for a moderate portion of the variance in 

these tasks.—Journal abstract. 

812. Dewing, Kathleen & Kennealy, Noreen . Age 
related differences in spatial position and al 
position effects in short-term memory. Journal of 

i Vol 124(2), 277-286. 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
—Trained 4 groups of 40 Ss each, aged 4-5 yrs, 6 7 yrs, 
12-13 yrs, and young adult undergraduates, on шош 
displays depicting 4 familiar, easily labelled objects. Ss 
were tested for recall with a test stimulus showing | of 
the 4 objects in the training display and a dotted blank in 
the position to be tested. The effect of the spatial 
location of various components of the stimulus display 
was examined. Spatial position influenced the recall 
performance of the 2 younger groups but not that of the 
older children or adults. Age-related differences in the 
use of spatial cues are discussed in terms of other 
relevant investipations. The effect of the temporal 
presentation order of the stimulus displays was analyzed 
and revealed age-related differences. Strong primacy 
effects were evident for the 3 older groups but not for the 
kindergartners. Implications of the results are discussed 
in relation to current theories of verbal mediation. (2! 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

813. Di Simoni, Frank G. (East Stroudsburg State 
Coll) Influence of utterance length upon bilabial closure 
duration for /p/ in three-, six-, and nine-year-old 
children. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 1353-1354.—Examined aspects of 
the chronological sequence of development of durational 
control systems in 30 3-, 6-, and 9-yr-old children. The 
effect of utterance length of stimulus material on 
Phoneme duration, previously noted for adults, was 
present in the speech of the 3-yr-old Ss. Results suggest 
the possibility of a hierarchy of coarticulatory functions. 

814. Golomb, Claire . (Brandeis U) Young с 
Sculpture and drawing: A study іп representationa 
development. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. xiii, 197 p.— Presents a study of 300 children 
between the ages of 2 and 7 in the US and Israel which 
traced the development of the human figure in 2 
different media—drawing and modeling. The book is 
illustrated with more than 100 drawings and sculptures 
that retain the children's spontaneous remarks. 

iss David J.; O'Donnell, William J. а 
Crawh Donald . (U Illinois, Medical Ctr, Chicago) 
Complexity levels, habituation, and individual differ- 
ences in early infancy. Child Development, 1973(Sep). 
Vol 44(3), 569-574.—Administered a rate-of-habituation 
and а complexity-level test to 51 11-wk-old infants. As 
predicted, those Ss who habituated rapidly (rapidly 
decreased their looking time to a single repeated stimulus 
in the habituation test) looked longer at the more 
complex patterns in the complexity test. The majority of 
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68 1-6 yr old children of normal matched control 
mothers. 1-yr-old children were administered the Escalo- 
na scale of object permanence, and all age groups and 
parents completed appropriate versions of the Embed- 
ded Figures Test, 5-6 yr olds and their parents 
completed the Continuous Performance Test (CPT), a 
repetitive visual task Tequiring sustained attention. 
Behavior of children in the testing situation was observed 
and rated. Significant differences were found in the 
development of cognition and attention in the 1-, 3-, and 
5-yr-old children of Psychotic mothers, compared with 
the children of nonpsychiatric mothers. No differences 
were found in the 6-yr-old children or between sexes. 
CPT omission scores of Psychotic mothers and sons were 
significantly correlated, but not those of mothers and 
daughters. CPT commission errors were uncorrelated for 
both sons and daughters. Field independence-depend- 
ence scores were highly correlated for psychotic mothers 
and daughters, but not for mothers and sons. There were 
no significant correlations for control mothers and their 
children. Children of Schizophrenic mothers appear 
especially vulnerable to attentional deficits.—L. Gorsey. 


across situations. Record 
active than females and 
teachers’ ratings for bot 


ler data showed males more 


819. Hemry, Frances P. 


States International 
U.) Effect of rei 


ons on a discrimina- 
ve versus reflective 
1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 
St graders, identified as 


inforcement conditi 
k for impulsi 
children. Child 
—Assigned 90 male 1 
either reflective or impulsive o 
Figures Test, to 1 of 6 reward c 
tion learning task. The condi 
verbal punishment, 
nonverbal reward, 
reward plus punish: 
the best performan 


& Fitzgerald, Hiram E, (Michigan 

S in infant orienting and. 
mental Psychobiology, — 
—Attempted, and subse- 
tioned discrimination and 
skin potential response in Bs 
Analysis of individual S data R: 
ences in conditionability, as 4 
оп between orienting res; 
ability. In general, high 
ated; low-magnitude orienters nog 
sex of S, and — 


State U) Individual di 
autonomic conditioning. 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 359-367. 
quently demonstrated, condi 
discrimination reversal of the 
12 84-135 day old infants, 
indicates individual differ 
well as a significant relati 
magnitude and condition, 
tude orienters discrimin, 
did not. Behavioral rai 


817. Guilford, Joan S. (Sheridan Psychological stimulus order were not related 
Services, Beverly Hills, CA) Maturation of values in conditionability. (22 ref)—Jow 


young children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 124(2), 241-248.—Compared 611 Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 


to orienting or to — 


821. Israel, Allen C. & O'Leary, K. Daniel . 
New York, Albany) Developing 


graders in 1 sample on the basis of differences between tween children's words and deeds. 


factor scores on the original form of the Values 


Child Development, 
575-581.—32 preschool children in 


1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), c 
ne? es experienced 1 of 2 training se- 


Inventory for Children (VIC). A 2nd sample of 1,167 Ist, a free-play situation exp { n 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders was administered the revised quences: saying then doing or doing then saying. The 
VIC, and factor score differences were tested for effect of these training sequences on the development of 
Significance. As Ss matured, they became less selfish and a correspondence between children’s verbal a nonver- .— 
domineering, less approving of asocial behaviors, and bal behaviors was examined in 2 ke ee ке: 
more inclined to value large numbers of friends. There іп correspondence were a function of the reinforcemei $ 
was some evidence that Ss valued academic matters less contingency and the sequence of behaviors. RANO ; 
as they matured, (15 ref)—Journal abstract. contingent upon verbal behavior were not E lo 
818. Halverson, Charles F. & Waldrop, Mary F. produce increases in both verbal and nonverbal av- 


(National Inst. of Mental Health, Child Research 
Branch, Bethesda, Md.) The relations of mechanically 
Tecorded activity level to varieties of preschool play 


lors (correspondence). Increased Correspondence oc- 
curred when reinforcers were contingent upon both. 3 
behaviors and with a say-do sequence. The do-say 


behavior. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), sequence produced high levels of P SM 3 
678-681.—Reported relations between data from a after previous say-do training. Exp II ШШ UN 
simple and reliable activity recorder, O data of vigorous effects of reinforcing the 2 ee T : AA ME 
Play in outdoor and indoor settings, and teachers’ ratings — of the training пешо в. ui p L Y 
Of 58 2% -yr-old children. The recorder consists of3small say-do sequence produc 
manual wristwatches placed in a small packet so that — ence.—Journal abstract. 


each watch records movement in 1 of 3 dimensions 
(horizontal, vertical, or lateral). Any movement across 1 


igher levels of correspond- 


Infant Ctr, 0 
822. Kearsley, Richard B. (Tremont Street E 
Boston, MA) The newborn’s response to auditory 


i ion: A demonstration ienting and defensive 
dimension results in a movement of the sweep-hand of stimulation: A of ori E 
the appropriate watch. Data from the recorder were behavior. 


highly related to other objective data for both sexes 
Outdoors, but only males showed generality of play 


dins 


(3 
hild Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44: 
З УИ Exposed 48 гоа! newborns to simple anc 
complex sounds controlled for intensity, frequency, and 
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- rise time. Eye opening followed prolonged rates of onset, 
| апд eye closing followed rapidly onsetting signals. 
| Maximum cardiac deceleration occurred to frequencies 
of 500 and 2,000 cps; maximum cardiac acceleration to 
frequencies of 1,000 cps. Signals producing maximum 
deceleration were accompanied by eye opening and 
reduced head movement; those followed by maximum 
_ acceleration produced eye closing and increased head 
movement. Specific combinations of intensity and rise 
time when applied to particular frequencies appeared to 
be optimal stimuli for evoking orienting and defensive 
- behavior. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

823. LaVoie, Joseph C. (U Nebraska, Omaha) The 
effects of an aversive stimulus, a rationale, and sex of 
_ child on punishment effectiveness and generalization. 
— Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 505-510.—In- 
E vestigated punisher effectiveness and generalization of 
— an aversive stimulus, a rationale, and a combination of 
- the 2 in a laboratory analog designed for punishment 
- research, with 80 Ist- and 2nd-grade boys and girls. 3 
ы factors assumed to influence punishment—sex of child, 
- ап aversive stimulus, and a rationale—were combined in 
— a2 x 2 X 2 factorial design, with a female serving as 
_ the punitive agent. Significantly greater suppression of 
ie deviant behavior and punishment generalization oc- 
~ curred when the punisher consisted of an aversive 
stimulus. Use of a rationale resulted in discrimination 
_ rather than punishment generalization. Punishment was 
- more effective with girls than boys.—Journal abstract. 

824. Lee, David N. & Aronson, Eric . (U Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Visual proprioceptive control of standing in 
human infants. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 15(3), 529-532.— Conducted an experiment in which 
7 normal 13-16 mo old infants learning to stand were 
caused to sway and even to fall backward or forward in 
response to appropriate visual stimulation. Results show 
that the Ss used visual proprioceptive information about 
body sway in order to maintain stable posture. Moreo- 
— Ver the visual proprioceptive information was more 
potent than the nonvisual.—Journal abstract. 

825. Maratsos, Michael P. (U Minnesota, Inst of 
Child Development) Nonegocentric communication 
abilities in preschool children. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 697-700.—Administered a simple 
referential communication task to 24 3-5 yr olds. Each S 
communicated either to an E who apparently could not 
see the referents that S was referring to or to an E who 
E could see the referents. The Ss communicating to an 
apparently blind E were far more explicit verbally than 

those communicating to an E who could see.—Journal 
abstract. 
826. Parker, Ronald K. & Rugel, Robert P. (Graduate 
Center, City U. New York) The conditioning and 
reversal of reward value. Child Development, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 44(3), 666-669.—Investigated the degree to which 
counterconditioning could alter the positive or negative 
value acquired by a neutral stimulus in a conditioning 
situation with 56 8-9 yr olds. Neutral stimuli were paired 
with either winning $.02, losing $.01, or no consequences 
in a conditioning game. After 3 sessions of the game, the 

positive and negative consequences were reversed, and 5 

additional sessions were conducted. A verbal evaluation 

measure revealed significant positive and negative 
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conditioning and counterconditioning effects, while а 
reward expectancy measure showed significant positive, 
but not negative, conditioning and counterconditioning 
effects. The dependent measures used to assess the 
effects of conditioning had no independent effect on 
subsequent evaluations of the once neutral stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

827. Pomerleau-Malcuit, Andrée & Clifton, Rachel K. 
(U Quebec, National Inst of Scientific Research, 
Quebec, Canada) Neonatal heart-rate response to 
tactile, auditory, and vestibular stimulation in different 
states. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 485-496. 
—Analyzed newborn cardiac activity in the context of 
the orienting response. Stimuli in 3 modalities were 
presented to 46 newborn infants in different states: 
before and after a feeding, while sleeping and awake. 
Each S received 3 trials of tactile, vestibular, and 
auditory stimulation. Statistical analyses were performed 
on heart rate (HR) during each of the 10 sec of 
stimulation. In sleeping Ss, the HR response was 
primarily accelerative to tactile and vestibular stimula- 
tion but unreliable to auditory stimulation. For the 
awake Ss, the feeding variable affected Ss' responsivity 
to auditory and vestibular stimuli. Before feeding, awake 
Ss decelerated to both types of stimuli. After feeding. 
there was no reliable response to any stimulus. A 
decelerative response was also found to vestibular 
stimulation in sleeping babies tested before feeding, but 
only when this type of stimulus was presented first in the 
sequence. In general, newborns tended to respond with 
less variability when tested before feeding. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

828. Ratliff, Richard С. & Root, Jeffrey R. (U 
Colorado) Two-choice discrimination learning in child- 
ren as a joint function of incentive level and punish- 
ment. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124(2), 249257.—Ran 65 male 4th and Sth graders in a 
2-choice discrimination learning task for punishment, 
high- or low-value reinforcement, or the combination of 
punishment with high- or low-value reinforcement. A 
significant main effect of Reinforcement revealed that 
only Ss in the punishment group showed significant 
evidence of learning. Results are discussed as possibly 
being due to the distraction caused by tangible reinforce- 
ment, although an alternative explanation was offered on 
the basis of previous findings that males perform better 
for punishment than for reward. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

829. Schloon, Marje; Shelhorn, Brigitte & Flehmig, 
Inge. (U. Hamburg, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) 
[Reliability of the Denver test.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pádagogische 
Psychologie, 1974, Vol. 6(1), 39—50.— Tested the reliabili- 
ty of the German version of the Denver Developmental 
Screening Test (DDST) in 3 groups of 30 children each 
aged 6 mo, 18 mo, and 3 yrs. Ss were retested 1 wk later. 
The test reliabilities calculated from developmental ages 
were .66 for the 6-mo-old group, .82 for the 18-mo-old 
group, and .83 for the Зуй group. Possible interpreta- 
tions for the low value of the test reliability in the 6 mo 
olds are discussed. The item reliabilities, calculated from 
the raw values, showed median values between .80-1.0. 
Results are compared with those obtained in Hamburg, 
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Germany and in Denver, Colorado. The best test-retest 
reliabilities were found for 3 yr olds. From the compared 
items, about 4 showed high or low agreement in both 
studies. It is concluded that the German version of the 
DDST is usable as a screening test from the aspect of its 
reliability with some corrections in regard to the scoring 
objectivity.—English summary. 

830. Siegel, Alexander W.; Kirasic, Kathleen C. & 
Kilburg, Richard R. (U. Pittsburgh) Recognition memory 
in reflective and impulsive preschool children. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 651-656.— Tested 16 
reflective and 8 impulsive black preschool children 
(identified by the Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity Scale) 
in a forced-choice recognition memory task. The 
possibility that correct responses could be made on the 
basis of verbal labels, purely visual feature analyses, or 
both was systematically varied. Reflective Ss made more 
correct recognition choices than did impulsive Ss under 
all conditions. The order of condition difficulty indicated 
that both verbal labeling and visual feature analysis, 
independent of verbal processes, were responsible for 
successful recognition performance in these Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

831. Sigman, Marian; Kopp, Claire B.; Parmelee, 
Arthur H. & Jeffrey, Wendell E. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Visual attention and neurological organization 
in neonates. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 
461-466.—Administered a neurological examination 
(e.g, assessments of reflex patterns, muscle tone, and 
arousal) and a measure of visual attentiveness to 25 
24-48 hr old infants. Scores on the neurological 
examination were significantly related to the length of 
the Ist fixation of each stimulus and the total length of 
fixation of the Ist stimulus. The alterability of the baby's 
state during the neurological examination was also 
correlated with visual alertness. It is suggested that Ss 
who complete testing in newborn attention studies may 
comprise a highly selected sample of neonates.—Journal 
abstract. 

832. Surwillo, Walter W. (U Louisville, Medical 
School) Speed of movement in relation to period of the 
electroencephalogram in normal children. Psychophy- 
siology, 1974(Jul, Vol 11(4), 491-496.—Investigated 
movement time (MT) and simple reaction time (RT) in 
relation to period of the EEG in a group of 17 healthy 
male 8-17 yr old Ss. MT and RT were measured by 
means of a modified version of the dart-throwing game 
in which S thrust his arm and forefinger forward, as 
quickly as possible, at a target located 28 cm away. 
Statistically significant negative correlations between RT 
and age and between MT and age confirmed previous 
reports that younger children not only take more time to 
initiate a response than older children but also move 
more slowly. RT was positively correlated with EEG 
period, but MT and EEG period were not related. 
Findings suggest that while MT and RT in children 
appear to run similar developmental courses, the speeds 
of initiation and of execution of a response are not 
determined by the same processes. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

833. Tizard, Jack . (U London, Inst of Education, 
Thomas Coram Research Unit, England) The upbring- 
ing of other people's children: Implications of research 
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Я 
and for research. Journal of Child Psychology & — 
Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 1 
161-173.—Suggests that the variety of provision 7 
deprived and handicapped children offers rich material 
for research into factors affecting the functioning o 
complex organizations and into environmental factors 
affecting child development. Recent studies have shown 


1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 689—692. 146 preschool, 3rd-, anc 
6th-grade children classified as socioeconomically dis 
vantaged or nondisadvantaged were Ss in а yoluntar 
delay-of-reinforcement paradigm. Following the | 
day's "work" session, Ss were given the option of 
selecting a toy costing 3 tokens then and paying the 
remaining 2 tokens when they had earned them or. 
waiting until they had saved up enough to buy the toy. — 
Results indicate a shift from preference for immedi: 
reinforcement in preschool to deferred selection in 6 
grade for both socioeconomic groups. Relations between 
the present 1:1 value ratio and the ratio of < 

represented by traditional delay-of-gratification investi- 
gations are discussed.— Journal abstract. “ЖЧ 

835. Warga, Richard G. (Bucks County Community _ 
Coll) Personal awareness: A psychology of adjustment. 
Atlanta, GA: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. xi, 546 p. $10.95. — 
— Presents a textbook which offers an exploratory course - 
in personality applied psychology, from both preventive. 
and corrective viewpoints. Among the topics included 
are adjustment and motivation, personality, social 
interaction, perception and emotions, abnormal behavior a 
and behavior modification, sex, drugs, alienation, and _ е 
suicide. ae 

836. Werner, Emmy E. (U California, Davis) From 
birth to latency: Behavioral differences in a multiracial 
group of twins. Child Development, 1973(Sep), VL 4A) 
438-444.—Reports intrapair differences in a multiracial — 
group of 12 twin pairs, from the cohort of 1955-1957 
births on the island of Kauai, Hawaii, on infant behavior 
ratings and cognitive skills in early and middle child- 
hood. Among discordant twins, both monozygotic and | 
dizygotic, the second-born had experienced more ad- 
verse perinatal events than the firstborn. Birth sequence 
differentiated more among discordant twins than birth 
weight, favoring the firstborn on maternal rati of | 
activity in the Ist yr, Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale IQ — 
at age 2, Primary Mental Abilities reasoning factor, _ 
-visual-motor development, and school achievement at 4 
age 10. Intrapair differences in activity level, Sociability, 3 
and temper at age 1 persisted and were related to 
cognitive skills at ages 2 and 10. (21 ref}—Journal — 
abstract. 

837. Wetherford, 
Illinois, ape : 
cha in infant visual 
familiarity. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 443), 
416-424.—Examined infant preferences for novel and 
familiar visual stimuli in 2 experiments. In both, infants 
were repeatedly shown 1 pattern with novel patterns 
interspersed at 3 intervals in the familiarization series. | 
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_ Exp 1, 54 infants 6-12 wks of age were examined both 
| longitudinally and cross-sectionally, Exp II was a partial 
replication of Exp I with 16 6-8 wk olds. Habituation to 
| the familiar pattern occurred at 10-12 wks but not at 6-8 
wks. Older Ss also preferred novel patterns, while 
younger Ss preferred familiar ones. Results from the 
cross-sectional design are clearer than from the longitu- 
dinal design. Findings support J. Hunt's 1963 2-stage 
model of infant preferences. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
838. Williams, Joyce W. & Smith, Marjorie . (Florida 
State U) Middle childhood: Behavior and development. 
New York, NY: Macmillan, 1974. xv, 492 p.— Presents а 
review of recent research on physical, mental, social, and 
— emotional development during ages 5-12 and how these 
lypes of growth influence behavior and interpersonal 
relationships. Topics include the effects of the cultural 
milieu, the family, school, peer activities, and religion on 
development, how children think, and the child as a 
consumer. (19 p ref) 
: 839. Zelniker, Tamar & Oppenheimer, Louis . (Tel- 
| Aviv U, Ramat-Aviv, Israel) Modification of information 
processing of impulsive children. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 445-450.—Investigated the effect 
- of different training methods on perceptual learning of 
60 5-6 yr old impulsive children (identified by the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test). 2 training methods 
were used: a matching to sample method (M) and a 
. differentiation method (D). The M training required Ss 
) to select from a set of stimuli those that were exactly the 
same as a standard figure, whereas the D trainin 
required Ss to find those figures that were different from 
the standard. Training was followed by a transfer test to 
assess different types of information-processing tech- 
niques: (a) distinctive features, (b) prototype, and (c) 
control. Results of the transfer test show that of the D 
subgroups, the distinctive-features group was superior to 
the other 2 groups, which were not significantly different 
from each other. No significant differences were found 
among the M subgroups on the transfer test. Data 
indicate that Ss that had received the D training learned 
to process, primarily, features distinguishing among the 
stimuli, whereas Ss that had received the M trainin, did 
not show a preference for a Particular mode of 
perceptual learning.—Journal abstract. 
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to conventional left-to-right movement and succeed in 
writing as fast as children who write with their right 
hand. Test results of 5-11 yr old left-handers show that 
their spontaneous patterns of activity can be easily 
reorganized.—K. J. Hartman. 

842. Ayers, Jerry B.; Rohr, Michael E. & Ayers, Mary 
N. (Tennessee Technological U) Perceptual-motor skills, 
ability to conserve, pa school readiness. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 491-494.—Attempted 
to determine the relationship of perceptual-motor skills 
and ability to conserve to school readiness. 94 Ss in 
kindergarten and Ist grade were administered the 
Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey, the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, and 6 Piaget tasks to measure logical 
thinking. Scores on the Purdue scale and Piaget tasks 
were not correlated; however, both sets of scores were 
moderately correlated with school readiness as measured 
by the Metropolitan test.—Journal abstract. 

843. Bialer, Irv; Doll, Lynda & Winsberg, Bertrand G. 
(New York State Dept of Mental Hygiene, Child 
Psychiatric Evaluation ась Unit, NY) A modified 
Lincol Motor Development Scale: Provision- 
al standardization. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 599-614.—Describes modification of the 
Lincoln-Oseretsky (L-O) Motor Development Scale into 
a brief instrument which would be easy to administer 
and score and which would yield a set of norms against 
which to assess motor development/proficiency in 
deviant children of elementary school age. An earlier 31- 
item modification of the L-O, administered to 210 5-11 
yr old normal boys, led to the provisional standardiza- 
tion of a modified scale (ML-O) of 26 items, arranged in 
approximate order of difficulty and dependence. The 
scale (a) reflected the developmental nature of motor 
proficiency, (b) demonstrated acceptable reliability and 
validity, and (c) required a total administration time of 
under 30 min. This provisional standardization yielded 
tentative age and percentile norms. Ongoing validation 
Studies indicate that the modified scale discriminates 
between clinical populations and the normative group 
and could help to identify neuromotor deviation among 
children. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

844. Bird, J. Elizabeth & Bennett, Adrienne F. 
(Macquarie U, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) A develop- 
mental study of recognition of pictures and nouns. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
18(1), 117-126.—Gave 20 children at each of 4 age levels 
(4, 6, 8, and 10 yrs) continuous recognition tasks using 
concrete noun, abstract noun, and pictorial stimuli ina 
4 X 3 factorial design. Pictures were recognized signifi- 
cantly better than concrete and abstract nouns at the 4- 


and 6-yr-age levels and significantly better than abstract - 


nouns at the 8- and 10-уг age levels. There were ПО 
significant differences between recognition of concrete 
and abstract nouns at any age level, which opposed n 
findings from adult studies. Recognition for bo 
Concrete and abstract nouns was linear and increas 
significantly with age, but no age trends for picture 
recognition were found. (33 ref) —ournal abstract. 

845. Bloom, Lois; Hood, Lois. & Lightbown, Patsy + 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U) Imitation in language 
development: If, when, and why. Cognitive Psychology, 
1974(7ш), Vol 6(3), 380-420.—To explore the function © 
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imitation for firstlanguage learning, imitative and 
spontaneous utterances were compared in the naturalis- 
tic speech of 6 children during the ages of 18-25 mo as 
they progressed from single-word utterances (when mean 
length of utterance was essentially 1.0) to the emergence 
of grammar (when mean length of utterance approached 
2.0) The relative extent of imitation, and lexical and 
grammatical variation in imitative and spontaneous 
speech, were determined. There were inter-S differences 
in the extent of imitation, but each S was consistent in 
the tendency to imitate or not to imitate across time. For 
those Ss who imitated, there were both lexical and 
grammatical differences in imitative and spontaneous 
speech, and a developmental shift from imitative to 
spontaneous use of particular words and semantic-syn- 
tactic relations between words. Results are discussed as 
evidence of an active processing of model utterances 
relative to the contexts in which they occur for 
information for language learning. (44 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

846. Bogard, Dolores A. (State University Coll New 
York, Cortland) Visual perception of static and dynamic 
two-dimensional objects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 395-398.— Investigated differences 
between visual perception of static (nonmoving) and 
dynamic (moving) 2-dimensional objects at several ages. 
The ability of 4 age groups (6-7, 11-13, 18-22, and 66-79 
yrs) to perceive figure-ground was assessed. A total of 
129 Ss were tested. A test of visual perception of figure- 
ground was selected and adapted to a dynamic condi- 
tion. Results show a significant difference between 
performance on the static and dynamic tests of visual 
perception across all age levels, with fewer errors made 
on the dynamic test. There was a significant difference in 
performance between ages. It is concluded that there isa 
difference between static and dynamic visual perception 
of figure-ground at the ages studied and that perception 
of figure-ground tends to improve with age.—Journal 
abstract. 

847. Chovan, William L. (Western Carolina U) Some 
observations of two culturally different groups of 
children on memory and coordination tasks. Western 
Carolina University Journal of Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 
5(2), 19-24.—Administered Recall and Motor Coordina- 
tion scales of the Kahn Intelligence Tests to 30 6-yr-old 
children, of whom 15 were supported by Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC) and 15 had parents at 
managerial level (FSS). No significant differences on 
recall and motor coordination were found between ADC 
and FSS Ss. (17 ref)—J. Joesting. 

848. Clark, Eve V. (Stanford U) Non-linguistic 
strategies and the acquisition of word meanings. 
Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(2), 161-182.—Proposes that 
children's apparent comprehension of certain words is at 
Ist dependent on a combination of their linguistic 
hypotheses about a word's méaning and certain nonlin- 
guistic strategies. 70 1% —5 yr olds were given instructions 
requiring comprehension of the locative terms “in,” 
“on,” and “under.” Results show that Ss went through 3 
stages: (a) they consistently used certain nonlinguistic 
Strategies characterized by 2 ordered rules, (b) they 
applied these rules to only 1 or 2 of the locative 
instructions, and (c) they exhibited full semantic knowl- 
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edge of the 3 word meanings. Because of these 
nonlinguistic strategies, the younger Ss always appeared’ 
to understand "in" correctly, sometimes appeared to 
understand *on," and never understand "under." It is 
argued, nevertheless, that these nonlinguistic strategies 
determine the order of acquisition of the 3 locative terms. 
(French summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

849. Comell, Edward H. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Infants' discrimination of photo- 
graphs of faces following redundant presentations. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
18(1), 98-106.—Used infants" discrimination of photo- 
graphs of faces, as indicated by fixation toward novel 
targets, as the criterion to evaluate familiarization 
conditions designed to facilitate the exercise of selective — - 
attention. Groups of 128 19- and 23-wk-old infants were ч 
shown either pictures of different faces of the same sex, 
differing poses of the same face, or repeated exposures of 
the face that served as a test stimulus. The older infants 
demonstrated differential attention to novel over familiar 
stimuli during subsequent recognition tests, and an 
examination of their responsiveness during familiariza- 
tion presentations indicated differing trends of looking 
activity —Journal abstract. 

850. Cuvo, Anthony J. (Southern Illinois U, Rehabili- 
tation Inst) Incentive level influence on overt rehearsal 
and free recall as a function of age. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 
167-181.—Conducted 2 studies to test incentive magni- а 
tude effects on free recall. Exp I examined whether 2 
incentive levels would differentially influence rehearsal 
of words paired with the incentive values. 5th and 8th 
graders and college adults were tested in conditions in 
which they were instructed to (a) do all rehearsal overtly 
or (b) engage in a counting task subsequent to item —— 
presentation and refrain from overt and covert rehearsal, 
College Ss rehearsed and recalled significantly more $.10 
than $.01 words. 8th graders tended to favor $.10 items 
in recall and rehearsal, but the differences were of 
questionable reliability. 5th graders failed to produce 
reliable incentive level effects. Exp II showed that 5th 
graders, as well as older Ss, recalled more high-incentive 
words under standard free-recall instructions in which 
rehearsal was presumed to be covert. Results support 
theories emphasizing rehearsal as à mediator of incentive 
level effects on learning. —Journal abstract. 

851. Davis, Albert J. & Lange, Garrett. (Vassar Coll.) 
Parent.child communication and the development of 
categorization styles in children. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 624-629.— Examined. 
linguistic communication styles of 56 parents in interac- 
tion with their preschool children. in storytelling and 
block-sorting tasks and the relationships between these 
styles and children’s categorization style preferences. 
Children's categorization style preferences were as: 

using I. Sigel’s Styles of Categorization Test. Parents 
conveyed proportionately more relational-contextual 
messages in both tasks, with descriptive messages 
increasing and categorical-inferential messages ded 
ing from the storytelling to the more structured Au 9 
sorting task. Correlational analyses pointed юа 
mother-father unit, rather than either parent conside 
singly, as a socializing agent for the developmen 
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descriptive categorizing styles 
—Journal abstract. 

852. Denney, Douglas R. (U. Kansas) Reflection and 
impulsivity as determinants of conceptual strategy. 
a Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 614-623. —In- 
_ structed 64 7-8 yr old reflective and impulsive children 
— (identified by the Matching Familiar Figures Test) to 

hasten or delay their Tesponses on a test of hypothesis- 
| seeking and constraint-seeking conceptual strategies (20 

questions procedure). Latency of response data on pre-, 
training, and immediate posttests showed that the 
attempts to hasten or delay responses were successful in 
changing response latencies. Furthermore, Ss who were 
instructed to hasten their responses increased their use of 
_ hypothesis-seeking strategies; Ss who were instructed to 
delay their responses did not change their strategy. 

Results are interpreted in terms of S. White's temporal 
_ stacking model. Data indicate that cognitive tempo may 

be one factor, though by no means an exclusive one, 

underlying conceptual Strategy. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

853. Drummond, Thomas B.; Williams, Tannis M. & 
Aiken, Leona S. (Catholic U. of America) Children's use 
of prototypes in pattern classification. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 686-688.—In a schematic 
concept formation task, 30 2nd and Sth graders were 
required to sort 60 computer-generated, 8-sided polygons 
into their 2 classes. In Sorting each pattern the child 
could ask to see either of the 2 class prototypes, both, or 
neither. Use of the 4 Possible prototype information 
strategies did not vary with age, but 5th graders were 
significantly more accurate than 2nd graders. Results 

indicate that age differences in Schematic concept 
formation are due more to the efficiency of information 
use than to differences in strategy or the selection of 
information to be used.—Journal abstract. 

854. Elkind, David . (U Rochester) Infant intelligence. 
Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1974(Mar), Vol 
3(1), 6-8.—Discusses the implications of M. Lewis and 


in young children. 


—"— nme er 


_ biological terms as an evolving organ system, rather than 
-in static psychometric terms.—A. Olson, 


855. Fagan, Thomas J. & Sch 
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training enhanced reversal performance, analytic train- 
ing resulted in greater facilitation of reversal shift 
learning. It is concluded that conceptual training 
channels an S's attention upon the relevant dimensions 
of the shift task.—Journal abstract. 

856. Ford, Mary А.; Stern, Daniel N., & Dillon, Donald 
J. (Coll of Mt St Vincent) Performance of children 
ages 3 to 5 on the Draw-a-Person Task: Sex differences. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 

1188.—Data from 29 female and 29 male middle-class 
3-5 yr olds show that girls performed at a significantly 
more advanced level in respect to detailing and body 
concept development on the Draw-A-Person Test. 

857. Furth, Hans G. & Milgram, Norman A, 
(Catholic U of America, Ctr for Research in Thinking & 
Language) Labeling and grouping effects in the recall of 
pictures by children. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 
44(3), 511-518.—Studied free recall of an array of 
Pictures followed by Sequential location recall in 256 
4-12 yr olds under 4 main presentation conditions—ar- 
Tays of pictures differing in salience of categories 
(contiguous, systematic, ‘random grouping of category 
instances) vs noncategorical (control) array—and 2 task 
conditions, overt labeling vs pointing. Successive vs 
simultaneous presentation was also studied. Grouping 
effects on memory were Systematically related to salience 
of grouping and to age. 2 labeling effects on memory 
performance were observed: (a) a direct primary effect at 
all ages that facilitated attention to the static configura- 
tion of all memory items and (b) an indirect developmen- 
tal effect of organizing that aided the discovery of 
Categories under specific grouping and age conditions. 
The direct effect was observed mainly on location recall, 
while the development effect was observed on free recall 
trials.—Journal abstract. 

858. Goldstein, Steven С. & Braun, Lisa S. (U 
Vermont) Reversal of expected transfer as a function of 
increased age. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2, 1139-1145.—Investigated the relationship 


аве groups (20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50-59, 60-69, and 
70-79 yrs) and given the Finger Oscillation and Tactual 
Performance tests from the Halstead Impairment Index. 
Results show 
the Proportion of reversals on tactual performance as a 
partial function of age; however, this was not the case for 
the Finger Oscillation test where the proportion of 


the proportion for the youngest Ss. It is suggested that 
the transfer mechanism deteriorates with increasing age 
at a faster rate than the simple motor functions 
represented by the Finger Oscillation test. (18 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

859. Hale, Gordon A. & Taweel, Suzanne S. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) Age differ- 
ences in children's nce on measures of 
Component selection and incidental learning. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 
107-116.—Administered | of 3 learning tasks—a compo- 
nent selection problem, in which the 2 components of the 
stimuli were redundant and Could both serve as function- 
al cues, and 2 incidental learning tasks, in which ! 
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stimulus component was task-relevant and the other was 
incidental—to 149 5- and 147 8-yr-olds. A posttest, 
measuring the children's recall for information about 
each component separately, was assumed to reflect the 
degree of attention directed to each component during 
learning. Attention to the nondominant component 
increased with age when this feature was redundant with 
the dominant component but not when it was incidental. 
Results suggest a developmental improvement in the 
flexibility of attention deployment; as children grow 
older they tend increasingly to differentiate between 
situations in which it is useful to attend to several 
stimulus features and situations in which it is more 
advantageous to attend selectively—Journal abstract. 

860. Hedrick, Dona L. & Kunze, LuVern Н. (О 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Ctr) Diotic listening in young children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 591-598.—Gave a 
diotic competing message task to 120 children, preschool 
through 3rd grade. The competing auditory messages 
were prerecorded and presented free field via loudspeak- 
er. The messages consisted of a signal message and a 
distraction message, varied systematically in relative 
intensity and content. Results indicate that errors on the 
competing message task varied inversely with age, 
increased with changes toward more unfavorable signal 
to distraction levels for the younger Ss, and were directly 
influenced by the content of the distraction message for 
all ages. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

861. Hogan, Robert . (Johns Hopkins U) Dialectical 
aspects of moral development. Human Development, 
1974, Vol 172), 107-117.—Defines the concept of the 
dialectic and places it within the context of a well- 
defined methodology—organicism—which contrasts 
markedly with the logical empiricism of much contempo- 
rary psychology. The relevance of a dialectical perspec- 
tive for developmental psychology is demonstrated in 2 
ways. First, 3 standard models of moral development 
(namely those proposed by Freud, G. H. Mead, and 
Piaget) are summarized, using the definition of the 
dialectic developed here. Second, an alternative view- 
point on moralization is outlined which attempts 
systematically to incorporate a dialectical perspective. 
An irony implicit in the study of moral development is 
noted: that a viable society may need its immoralists. 
—Journal abstract. 

862. Hollos, Marida & Cowan, Philip A. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) Social isolation and cognitive development: 
Logical operations and role-taking abilities in three 
Norwegian social settings. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 630-641.—Administered 9 meas- 
ures of conservation, classification, and role taking to 48 
7-9 yr olds in each of 3 social settings in rural 
Norway—a farm community, a village, and a town. The 
Primary difference among the 3 samples was the amount 
Of verbal and social interaction which the children 
engaged in with parents and peers. Factor analysis 
yielded 2 main factors—a logical operations factor 
involving all classification and conservation tests and a 
Tole-taking factor involving all multiple perspective and 
communications tests. Age effects were prominent in 
logical operations, while setting effects predominated in 
Tole taking. Farm children, the most socially isolated, 
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tences, with improbable passive sentences the most 
difficult. Sex differences were not found. The greater 
difficulty in comprehending less familiar sentences when _ 
syntactic form is not supported by semantic content 
suggests that the semantic component of grammar may _ 
play an important role in the child's acquisition of _ 
syntactic comprehension.—Journal abstract. ы 
864. Huttenlocher, Janellen . (Teachers Coll, Colum- | 
bia U) The origins of language comprehension. In R. L. Y 
Solso (Ed), Theories in cognitive psychology: The Loyola [ 
Symposium. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. ix, 
386 p. $14.95.—Presents pilot data from a longitudinal 
investigation of receptive language development (i.e, the - 
first stages in systematic responses to word sounds) in3 4 
10-18 mo old children. Data suggest that receptive - 
language precedes productive language, that there is not 
a simple relation between the child's response to words — 
and his production of words, and that there is a 
progression in the type of response the child makes to — 
words in the period before he speaks. Overall aspects of _ 
the children’s behavior (e.g., attention), methodological _ 
issues, and sample protocols are described. (30 ref) 
865. Jordan, Brian T. & Jordan, Susan G. (Highlands — 
Mental Health Ctr, Sebring, FL) Jordan -Right - 
Reversal Test: A study of visual reversals in children. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1914(Spr), Vol 
4(3), 178-187.—Developed the Jordan Left-Right Rever- 
sal Test to standardize a measure for symbol reversals 
(letters and numbers) in normal 6-10 yr old children. A 
random sample of 2,500 Ss was tested in schools in 6 — 
different states. Results established age-sex norms for. 
symbol reversals. Error scores were inversely related to 
аре and were generally lower for girls. Younger children 
(6-8.5) made significantly more number reversals than 
letter reversals. Boys in this age group made the highest 
percentage of number errors. Administration of the test 
to a sample of Ss with minimal brain dysfunction | 
indicated that the test has adequate discrimination — 
ability and suggests that visual reversals аге a symptom ~ 
of this childhood disorder. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. - 
866. Kohen-Raz, Reuven . (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Physiological maturation and mental growth 
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pre-adolescence and puberty. Journal of Child Psycholo- 
gy & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 
199-213.—Conducted a 2-yr follow-up study with 350 
boys and 350 girls of average mental level in grades 5-8 
from higher and lower middle-class environments in 
Israel. In the higher-class group, physiological matura- 
tion was related to cognitive variables predominantly at 
Grades 5—7 in girls and at grades 7-8 in boys (i.e., during 
the respective physical growth spurts). In the lower-class 
group the relationship between physiological and intel- 
lectual growth was inconsistent. Performance on nonver- 
bal tests correlated higher with physiological growth in 
boys. Season of birth was an important intervening 
variable. Results, which are in accordance with findings 
of a pilot study, demonstrate environmental and possibly 
genetic differences in relationships between cognitive 
and physiological maturation, but do not unambiguously 
confirm the occurrence of a pubertal mental growth 
spurt. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

867. Kurtines, William & Greif, Esther B. (Florida 
International U) The development of moral thought: 
Review and evaluation of Kohlberg's approach. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1974(Aug), Vol 81(8), 453-470.—Evalu- 
ates the evidence supporting L. Kohlberg's theory on the 
development of moral thought. A systematic review of 
the literature suggests that there are several conceptual 
and methodological problems with the approach. The 
problems include the derivation, administration, and 
scoring of the model's primary measurement device 
(Moral Judgment Scale); the lack of evidence for both 
the reliability and validity of that device; and the 
absence of direct evidence for the basic assumptions of 
the theory. It is concluded that the empirical utility of the 
model has yet to be demonstrated. (40 ref)—Journal 
‘abstract. 

868. Lee, Laura L. (Northwestern U) Developmental 
sentence analysis: A grammatical assessment proce- 
dure for speech and language clinicians. Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1974. xxi, 277 p- $13.50. 
—Presents a clinical manual for assessing the grammati- 
cal structure of children’s spontaneous speech; guide- 
lines for planning effective interventional training in 
clinical settings are also presented. Also discussed are 
developmental syntax and morphology, findings from a 
normative study of 2-6 yr old children, and comparisons 
of the developmental sentence analysis procedure with 
other studies of language acquisition. (4/ p ref) 

869. Lehalle, Henri . (U Rouen, Teaching Research 
Units, France) [Genetic constancy of the bond between 
stability and transitivity of choice.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 101—-108.— Presented 
black-and-white photographs to 58 children in the age 
groups 5-6 yrs, 8-10 yrs, and 9-10 yrs who were asked 
their preferences in paired comparisons. Several presen- 
tations were made under the same conditions. As 
previously found, with increased age, intransitivity 
decreased and stabilization of choice occurred. For ail 
ages, transitive choices corresponded to stable choices. 
and intransitive choices corresponded to a lack of Choice 
stability. 2 possible interpretations require further test- 
ing: (a) With age, the choice situation is more often 
interpreted as sensation for which the Coordination of 
criteria of choice becomes necessary. (b) When Objects 
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are situated marginally, they become less discriminable. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

870. Longobardi, Ellen T. & Wolff, Peter . (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) A comparison of- motoric and 
verbal on a Piagetian rate-time task. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 433-437.—Attempted 
to extend Piaget's thoughts on sensory-motor develop- 
ment to the preoperational child's performance of a 
Piagetian rate-time task. Specifically, the ability to 
imitate motorically E's performance of the task was 
compared with the ability to give conceptually correct 
verbal replies to questions about the task. Ss were 32 
nursery school and 32 2nd-grade children. The 2nd- 
grade Ss were able to imitate a given rate-time relation- 
ship whereas their verbal (symbolic) conceptualization 
remained as inadequate as that of the nursery school Ss, 
who were unable to imitate these relationships. The 
differential development of rate-time relationships in the 
2 response modes suggests the need for an understanding 
of the connection between actions which may exist in the 
absence of any indication of the symbolic understanding 
of logical or infralogical relations in the child.—Journal 
abstract. 

871. Looft, William R. (Pennsylvania State U, Coll of 
Human Development) Animistic thought in children: 
Understanding of “living” across its associated attrib- 
utes. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124(2), 235-240.—ldentified 39 2nd graders from an 
initial pool of 59 Ss as “nonanimistic” according to their 
classification of 16 objects into “living” and “nonliving” 
categories, Further analyses of the Ss' generalization 
responses for the same objects across 3 associated 
biological criteria—need-for-nutriment, respiration, re- 
production—were carried out. It was found that these 
supposedly "nonanimistic" Ss did not fully grasp the 
implications of the life concept. A conceptual Aorizontal 
décalage is suggested, in that the need-for-nutriment 
concept was better generalized than the respiration 
concept, and the respiration concept was more accurate- 
ly generalized than that of reproduction. These attributes 
were ascribed more accurately to nonliving than to living 
things.—Journal abstract. 

872. Lurcat, 1. (U René Descartes, Teaching & 
Research Unit of Educational Science, Paris, France) 
[Perception and reproduction of morphological discon- 
tinuities.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1974, 
Vol 24(1), 31-42.—Reports on difficulties of 3-6 yr old 
children in reproducing 2 right-angled triangles when 
one is rotated 180°. The visual model permits better 
success in following orthographic trajectories. The 
exercises require resolution of contradictions between 
pand Penes and forms.—K. J. Hartman. B 

- Macready, Corise & Macready, George В. 
Conservation of weight in self, hens and objects. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
1032), 372-374.—Found that under analogous transfor- 
mations 2nd and 3rd graders (N = 64) tended to 
conserve both their own and another person's weight 
Prior to conserving the weight of nonhuman objects (2 
rubber doll and a piece of clay). Findings suggest that 
children acquire conservation of weight in a sequential 
manner, with the type of object used in a conservation 
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task affecting the time when conservation is first 
Tai observed.—Journal abstract. 
874. Maliphant, R.; Supramaniam, S. & Saraga, E. 
(U Coll, London, England) Acquiring skill in reading: A 
review of experimental research. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 15(3), 175-185.—Examines experimental research 
concerned with the acquisition of skill in reading, with 
emphasis on the complex role of perceptual and 
cognitive processes. It is suggested that experimental 
studies directed towards an analysis of the task would 
have 2 major advantages. They would provide both a 
better understanding of the nature of the process and a 
more adequate theoretical basis for developing effective 
remedial measures. (72 ref)—Journal summary. 

875. McGraw, Kenneth O. & McCullers, John C. (U 

Oklahoma) The distracting effect of material reward: 
An alternative explanation for the superior performance 
of reward groups in probability learning. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 
Р 149-158.—Determined whether the distraction effect 
associated with material rewards in discrimination 
learning can account for the superior performance of 
reward groups in probability learning. The performance 
of 144 school children (preschool, 2nd, and 5th grades) 
on a 2-choice successive discrimination task was com- 
pared under 3 reinforcement conditions (material re- 
ward, marker, and knowledge of results). The 2 events in 
the task had different frequencies of occurrence, as in 
probability learning, yet they appeared in a constant 
order to make 100% payoff possible. Ss in the reward and 
marker groups learned the task more slowly, and the 
nonlearners among them used stereotyped alternation 
patterns to a greater degree than Ss in the knowledge-of- 
results condition. Findings suggest that a distracting 
effect of material reward is present in probability 
learning and may explain the superior performance of 
reward groups typically found in probability learning 
studies.—Journal abstract. 
: 876. Melnick, Gerald I. (Yeshiva U, Curriculum 
Research & Development Ctr in Mental Retardation) A 
mechanism for transition of concrete to abstract 
Cognitive processes. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 
44(3), 599-605.—Proposes an extension of discrimina- 
tion-learning theory based on the inhibition of stimulus 
intensity as a mechanism of cognitive development. 
According to this discrimination-inhibition theory, child- 
Ten experience concrete cues such as form, brightness, 
etc, with an intensity which captures and holds the 
orienting response and thereby prevents children from 
focusing on more abstract stimuli (e.g., cues for number 
of elements and identity over time). Ss were 48 normal 
and 37 educable mentally retarded kindergartners and 
Ist graders. The amount of stimulus distortion in Piaget’s 
conservation-of-number paradigm was varied. Results 
Indicate that the predominant category of transitional 
children (both normal and retarded) was composed of 
children who conserved at a low level of stimulus 
Intensity but failed to conserve at a higher level of 
Stimulus intensity (p < .01). Data support the discrimi- 
fation-inhibition theory.—Journal abstract. 

577. Miller, Patrica H.; Grabowski, Teddy L. & 


Heldmeyer, Karen H. (U. Michigan) The role of stimulus 
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dimensions in the conservation of substance. Child _ 


of dimensions: Ss tended to use length to define amount, - 
while ignoring width, regardless of the extent of the 
transformations, the order in which they saw the - 
transformations, and whether the transformations were _ 
begun again on each trial or continued from trial to trial, 
Transitional conservers were less likely than nonconser- 
vers to always base their nonconservation answers on 
length. Results contradict Piaget's 4-step equilibrium 
model of the development of compensation and consery- _ 
ation.—Journal abstract. z 

878. Montgomery, Gary T. & Landers, William F. 
(Auburn U) Transmission of risk-taking through model- 
ing at two age levels. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1187-1196.—33 males and 33 females in — 
each of Grades | and 5 observed a videotaped model 
perform on a chance-type risk task and subsequently 
performed on the task themselves; measures of sex-role 
development were also taken. While Ss imitated the 
behavior of the model and the sexes differed substantial- 
ly on the measures of sex-role, there was no indication of 
developmental changes in either the performance or 
imitation of risk-taking. These results support predictions 
from A. Bandura’s social learning theory but did not 
show risk-taking to be positively associated with sex-role 
development for Ss of this age, as P. Slovic’s 1966 
hypothesis might suggest. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

879. Nelson, Keith E. & Earl, Nancy. (Stanford U.) 
Information search by preschool children: Induced use 
of categories and category hierarchies. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Sep), Vol. 443), 682-685.—Data from 40 4-5 
yr olds support the findings of previous studies that 4-6 
yr olds in information-seeking games (e.g., 20 Questions) 
seldom sift alternatives through the use of questions 
referring to categories. Following pretest trials in a 
picture-item task, a “category induction” manipulation 
was used in which items were spatially arranged so that 
standard categories would be noticeable; Ss were asked 
to mention any similarities between items during the 
pretest and learning trials. This manipulation induced 
children’s use of category questions. It is argued that 
children spontaneously fail to employ task-relevant 
conceptual abilities because they do not consider that 
these conceptual abilities will be useful in the solution of 
the problem.—Journal abstract. 5 

880. Nelson, Keith E.; Carskaddon, Gaye & ВопуіШап, 
John D. (Stanford U) Syntax acquisition: Impact of 
experimental variation in adult verbal interaction with 
the child. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 
497-504.—Reports that 22 sessions of verbal interaction 
significantly facilitated syntax acquisition by 27 a 
mo olds. In response to sentences of the child, Es replies 
with recast sentences that maintained the same basic 
meaning but provided new syntactic information. us 
thermore, a selective bias in these replies, toward use > Р 
new predicate information, was matched by ee 
stronger facilitation in terms of verb measures.—Journal и 
abstract. 
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881. Nodine, Calvin F. & Simmons, Francine G. 
(Temple U) Processing distinctive features in the 
differentiation of letterlike symbols. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 103(1), 21-28.—Com- 
pared eye movements of a total of 25 kindergarten and 
3rd-grade Ss during the differentiation of matched and 
unmatched pairs of letterlike symbols. The pairs differed 
on 1 of 4 dichotomous feature dimensions: form, 
opening, line, and origin. Despite the fact that older Ss 
required half as many fixations, frames, and cross- 
comparisons per pair to arrive at the same-different 
judgment than younger Ss, they fixated proportionally 
more distinctive features (.41) than younger Ss (.36). The 
greater selectivity and economy in the extraction and 
processing of information by older Ss is interpreted to be 
the result of increased cognitive programing of eye 
movements. Older Ss, because of their familiarity with 
graphic features, were able to call upon memory for 
identification and interpretation of visual inputs. Young- 
er Ss relied on a purely perceptual strategy to extract and 
process graphic information.—Journal abstract. 

882. Odom, Richard D. & Corbin, David W. 
(Vanderbilt U) Perceptual salience and children's 
multidimensional problem solving. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 425-432.—Studied uni- and multi- 
dimensional processing in 72 6- and 9-yr-old children 
using recall tasks in which an array of stimuli was 
reconstructed to match a model array. Hierarchies of 
perceptual salience were assessed prior to Ss’ participa- 
tion in tasks in which the salience of the relevant 
dimensions was varied. Results indicate that both age 
groups were able to solve multidimensional problems but 
that solution rate was retarded by the unidimensional 
processing of highly salient dimensions—Journal 
abstract. 

883. Patesova, Jaroslava . The development of 
vocabulary in the child. Brno, Czechoslovakia: 
Universita J. E. Purkyné, 1968. 258 p.—Traces the 
language development of a Czech-speaking boy, record- 
ed from the first utterances of speech until the time when 
the phonetic realization of different phonemes was 
stabilized. Each phoneme with its variants is described 
and charted as to frequency and place of occurrence. (4 

ref) 

p 884. Pasewark, Richard A.; Scherr, Stephen S. & 
Sawyer, Robert N. (U Wyoming) Correlations of scores 
on the Vane Kindergarten, Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence and Metropolitan Reading 
Tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
518.—Administered to 30 kindergartners the Vane 
Kindergarten, the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence (WPPSI), and the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Tests. Correlations between scores on the 2 
intelligence tests and the Metropolitan test were fairly 
comparable. Total Metropolitan score correlated .56 
with Total Vane IQ and .58 with WPPSI Full Scale 1Q. 
—Author abstract, 

885. Posnansky, Carla J. (U Colorado ) An 
investigation of serial learning and retention processes 
in children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 127-148.—Conducted 3 studies to 
investigate both serial learning (SL) and retention 
processes in 252 151-6 graders. SL processes were 
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evaluated for both pictorial and verbal materials by use 
of a probing methodology, and retention processes were 
studied as a function of the amount of intratask 
interference during original learning. All 3 SL stimuli 
considered (prior item, serial position, and prior-item 
cluster) were found to be functional, although the prior- 
item stimulus was most frequently used. Additionally, SL 
rate improved with increasing age. The introduction of 
interference into SL through acoustic, associative, or 
semantic similarity facilitated retention in control as well 
as proactive and retroactive inhibition conditions. 
Pictorial serial list items improved SL performance only 
for: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders, while Sth graders 
performed better with verbal materials and 6th-grade 
performance was comparable in both presentation 
modes. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

886. Pufall, Peter B. (Smith Coll, Clark Science 
Center) Induction of linear-order concepts: A compari- 
son of three training techniques. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 642-645.— Trained 45 kindergart- 
ners who had failed to attain criterion on 3 tests of linear 
order under 1 of 3 conditions. Reciprocity training gave 
the S practice in constructing orders identical with 
(ABC) or the reciprocal of (CBA) a model (ABC). 
Reversibility training included reciprocity training and 
experience predicting and observing the outcome of a 
135° rotation and its reverse (-135?). Discrimination 
training required the S to identify pairs of orders as 
identical, reciprocals, or different (e.g, ABC to ACB). 
Under all 3 conditions Ss demonstrated learning during 
training and significant specific transfer effects, while 
only reversibility training led to generalized transfer to 
all 3 tasks during posttesting.—Journal abstract. 

887. Ramirez, Manuel & Price-Williams, Douglass . (U 
California, Riverside) Cognitive styles in children: Two 
Mexican communities. Revista Interamericana de Psicolo- 
gia, 1974, Vol 8(1-2), 93-101.—Administered the rod- 
and-frame test to 136 Mexican school children of both 
sexes, aged 9-11 and 13-15 yrs, who were from a 
traditionally and conservatively oriented community or 
from a less traditional community located near the US 
border. Children's mothers were interviewed and tested 
with a socialization questionnaire. Results indicate that 
children from the traditionally oriented community were 
more field dependent in their cognitive styles. Differ- 
ences between mothers in the 2 communities on the 
socialization questionnaire were not significant. The 
need to modify the field-dependent socialization cluster 
is discussed. (Spanish summary)—S. Slak. r 

888. Riley, Larry & Fite, Gary. (Northwest Missouri 
State U.) Syntagmatic versus paradigmatic paired-asso- 
ciate acquisition. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 375-376.—Tested the hypothesis 
that the syntagmatic-paradigmatic shift in children’s 
verbal learning occurs at increasing age levels as the 
complexity of the acquisition task is increased. A total of 
20 2nd and 4th graders acquired lists of syntagmatic or 
paradigmatic paired associates to a criterion of 20 
Successive correct responses, but not necessarily on the 
same trial. Results show a significant symmetrical Grade 
Level x List Type interaction. The syntagmatic Grade- 
2 and paradigmatic Grade-4 lists were more easily 
acquired than were the paradigmatic Grade-2 and 
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syntagmatic Grade-4 lists. It is concluded that the shift 
appears in paired-associate acquisition after it appears in 
associative recognition acquisition and before it appears 
in sentence creation tasks.—Journal abstract. 

889. Rosenthal, Ted L. & Zimmerman, Barry J. (U. 
Arizona) Organization, observation, and guided prac- 
tice in concept attainment and generalization. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 606-613.—Studied 
the degree of organization in presenting stimuli, and 
training through modeling vs guided practice, ona dial- 
reading concept using 144 3rd and Sth graders. Full 
stimulus organization created substantially stronger 
acquisition but no better transfer; all organization levels 
performed comparably in generalization, indicating that, 
under certain conditions, maximally organized intratask 
formats may not produce optimal intertask transfer. 
Vicarious training produced comparable learning among 
both grades and accounted for over twice as much 
dependent-measure variance as did direct guided prac- 
tice, which interacted with grade level. Sex of child did 
not influence the results. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

890. Ruble, Diane N. & Nakamura, Charles Y. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Outerdirectedness as a prob- 
lem-solving approach in relation to developmental level 
and selected task variables. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 519-528.—Studied the relation 
between 4 aspects of outer-directedness (developmental 
trends, types of reinforcement, task difficulty, and pride) 
and the performance of 128 kindergartners and Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd graders on color identification and a block 
design task. Outer-directedness was assessed by S's 
glancing behavior during the 2 tasks. 2 types of 
reinforcement (extrinsic or intrinsic) were used, and Ss 
were told either that the task was very easy or very 
difficult. Results show that outer-directedness decreased 
with age, increased when the task was described as 
difficult, and was associated with pride ratings. The 
effectiveness of intrinsic reinforcement increased with 
age. (22 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

891. Schaeffer, Benson; Eggleston, Valeria H. & Scott, 
Judy L. (U Oregon) Number development in young 
children. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 
357-379.— Presents new data on children's acquisition of 
counting skills, based on tests with 65 Ss aged 2 yrs to 5 
yrs 11 mo. 3 aspects of counting were studied: the 
formation of the cardinality rule that the last number 
named during counting denotes the number of objects in 
an array, the mastery of the counting procedure or the 
coordination of ordered number names and objects 
counted, and the growth of the knowledge that x + lis 
greater than x. A model is outlined which posits the 
hierarchic integration of 6 number skills to account for 
the growth of the knowledge that x + 1 is greater than 
x and the development of number conservation. The 6 
skills are the cardinality rule, the counting procedure, 
acquisition of more x’s, judgments of relative numerosi- 
ty, pattern recognition of small numbers, and one-to-one 
Correspondences. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

892. Schou, Peter . (Copenhagen U, Denmark) 
[Associations and linguistic development.] (Danh) 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, Vol 25(2), 134-143.—Discusses 
the correlation between associations and linguistic 
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development from the viewpoin А i 
generative linguistic models. (English vote and — 

893. Sheldon, Amy . (U Minnesota) The role of 
parallel function in the acquisition of relative cla in 
English. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal bes 
1974(Jun), Vol 13(3), 272-281.— Tested 33 44-65 mons i 
nursery school children for their comprehension of 4 
types of sentences with relative clauses, to determine te 
role of the following factors in comprehension: (a) 
position of the embedded clause, (b) word order in the 
embedded clause, and (c) grammatical functions of the 
identical noun phrases. Results indicate that if the 
identical noun phrases had the same function in their 
respective clauses the sentence was significantly easier to 
understand. The nonsignificant effects of the position of 
the embedded clause and of the word order in the 
relative clause disconfirm a putative universal of lan- 
guage acquisition, which has recently been proposed by 
D. I. Slobin (1971). The parallel function hypothesis is 
proposed to account for the present findings, and the 
implications that it has for the grammar of adult English 
are considered. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

894. Simon, A. & Ward, L. O. (University Coll 
Swansea, Wales) Age, ability and Positioning variables 
influencing pupils’ judgments of the size of the Müller- 
Lyer illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1339-1343.—T Tested 80 11-14 yr olds on the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion. At each age, 10 Ss were classified as 
remedial and 10 as normal with respect to reading ability 
on the Schonell Silent Reading Test (R4), The illusion 
was presented with the starting position either in or out 
and to the right or left of S. No differences in 
susceptibility to the illusion attributable to age or reading 
ability were found, but the direction of the starting point 
significantly affected performance.—Journal abstract. 

895. Simpson, Elizabeth L. (U Southern California) 
Moral development research: A case study of scientific 
cultural bias. Human Development, 1974, Vol 17(2), 
81-106.—Analyzes evidence supporting the hierarchy of 
moral reasoning (from the lowest stage of blind accept- 
ance of powerful authority to the application of abstract 
principles of justice and equality) and the claims put 
forth for the cross-cultural universality of the cognitive- 
developmental theory. Findings suggest that the defini- 
tions of stages and the assumptions underlying them, 
including the view that the scheme is universally 
applicable, are ethnocentric and culturally-biased. (55 
ref) 

896. Stenild, Mariane . (U Aarhus, Psychological Inst, 
Denmark) [The importance of language in the cognitive 
development of children.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 
1973, Vol 25(2), 93-104.—Discusses different views of 
the role of language in the cognitive development of 
children. J. Piaget held that language is of no importance 
in cognitive development. Russian scientists have held 
that communication emphasizes the orienting, selecting, 
and guiding functions of language. An anthropological- 
linguistic tradition accentuates the importance of the 
categorical character of word symbols and syntax. The 
various theories have not been unambiguously corrobo- 
rated in experiments. The important factors in linguistic 
influence, the significant development stages, and е‘ 
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activities which language may influence must be speci- 
fied. (English summary) (24 ref) —P. Mylov. 

897. Tanaka, Toshitaka; Iwasaki, Junko & Miki, Chise. 
(Osaka Coll of Social Work, Japan) [Development of 
the cognition of letters: 1.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol 45(1), 37-45.—Investigated 
which of 2 types of Japanese written symbols (Hiragana 
or Kanji) are DC to recognize, whether there are sex 
differences in recognition performance, and whether 
horizontal or vertical arrangements of letters are easier to 
recognize. 5-14 yr old Ss were administered a letter- 
canceling task for each type of written characters. 
Results show that (a) Hiragana was easier to recognize 
than Kanji for 5-7 yr old Ss, (b) Kanji was easier to 
recognize then Hiragana for Ss over 8 yrs of age, (c) 
females had better recognition scores than males, and (d) 
horizontal arrangements were easier to recognize than 
vertical ones.— English abstract. 

898. Toner, Ignatius J. (U North Carolina, Char- 
lotte) Maintenance of delay behavior in grade school 
children. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 
2), 1247-1250.—Gave 48 8-11 yr olds a delay-of-reward 
task in which possession of accumulating candy rewards 
was made contingent upon the Stopping of further 
accumulation. Ss exposed to the candy during the 
waiting period did not have different delay times from 
those in the reward-absent condition. However, while 
delay in the reward-present condition did not increase 
with age, delay in the reward-absent condition was 
positively related to age. The mechanisms of delaying 
ability which continued to develop during the school 
years involved consideration of. goal objects which were 

physically absent, A variation in interreward interval did 
not affect delay times, —J/ournal abstract. 

899. Van Duyne, H. John . (Northern Illinois U, 
Cognitive Studies Lab) Age and intelligence factors as 
predictors of the development of verbal control of 
nonverbal behavior. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 321-331.—Investigated whether 
verbal IQ, performance IQ, or chronological age is a 
better predictor of verbal control of nonverbal behavior. 
The Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
Bence and a verbal control task were administered to 20 
4-yr-old and 20 5-yr-old children. Results of a stepwise 


regression analysis indicate performance IQ as the best 
predictor of verbal control of n 


followed by age, and then verbal I 
performance IQ and verbal control 
integration of the auditory decoding 


900. Vietze, Peter: Foster, Martha & Friedman, S; 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers Red 


tiation in infants: A sex diffei i 
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not change from baseline levels. Female infants did not 
demonstrate conditioning. The finding of a significant 
sex difference in response differentiation is discussed in 
terms of previous research which suggests that sex 
differences in conditionability may be a function of 
mode of reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

901. Williams, David V. (Ithaca Coll) Children's 
verbal learning and comprehension in aural and visual 
modes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
503-509.—Compared paired-associates, sentences, and 
prose passages in auditory and visual presentation to 96 
4th-6th graders. Immediate and delayed measures of 
memory/comprehension were employed. The materials 
were chosen to be representative of verbal activities in 
educational settings and tasks separately employed in 
previous studies. The auditory mode was significantly 
Superior in the prose-delayed condition. A 2nd study 
with 70 3rd graders assessed the effects of "availability" 
of stimulus materials across modes, pointing to the need 
for a clearer understanding of variables associated with 
mode and practice effects within modes.—Journal 
abstract. 

902. Zurabashvili, Avlipi D. (M. Asatiani Research 
Inst of Psychiatry, Tbilisi, USSR) The problem of the 
interrelationship of structure and function. Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 
26(1), 15.—Speculates on the ontogenic development of 
the human central nervous system. Recent research in 
synaptoarchitectonics Suggests that ontogeny is not a 
simple repetition of phylogeny and the basic biogenetic 
recapitulation law requires correction. Work with elec- 
tron microscopy confirms that psychoneural functions 
are tremendously complex and cannot be reduced to the 
category of physical energy.—K. J. Hartman. 
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903. Angel, Klaus . The role of the internal object and 
external object in object relationships, separation 
anxiety, object Constancy and symbiosis. /nternational 
Journal of Psycho-A nalysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 541—546 8(1). 
—Supports the idea that early object relationships, 
Separation anxiety, and symbiosis can be accurately 
described only by distinguishing between the role of 
internal and external objects. In addition it is suggested 
that symbiosis and Separation anxiety are intrapsychic 
Concepts and do not describe “who leaves whom" or 


“who does what to whom.” 2 meanings of object 
contangy are defined: early and late need-fulfilment 
lessens 


ns in later life but does not disappear. The 
relationship between Separation anxiety and object 
constancy is also discussed. —R. S. Albin. 

904. Bates, John E.; Bentler, 
Spencer K. (Indiana U) Measurement of deviant 
Eender development in boys. Child Development, 
1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 591—598. — Describes the develop- 
ment of a parent-report Gender Behavior Inventory for 
Boys. This inventory was factor analyzed (Study I) and 
validated (Study II) using normal and extremely effemi- 
nate 5-12 yr old boys. 4 factors—Feminine Behavior 


Extraversion, Behavior Disturbance, and Mother's 
Boy—emerged. Highly significant mean differences were 
obtained betwee 


n a clinical sample of 15 gender-problem 


referrals and 175 normal controls on 3 of the 4 factors: 
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the gender-problem boys were more effeminate and less 
extraverted, and showed more behavior disturbances. 
Within the range-restricted clinical sample, clinical 
judgments of severity of gender disturbance correlated 
moderately well only with the feminine behavior factor. 
Age-trend analyses (Study Ш) showed an overall 
tendency for normal 5-10 yr old boys to show less cross- 
gender behavior (feminine behavior) with increasing age; 
however, specific cross-gender behaviors had low fre- 
quencies even at the youngest ages. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

905. Cangemi, Joseph P. & Englander, Meryl R. 
(Western Kentucky U) From self-awareness to self- 
actualization. College Student Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 
8(2, 88-92.—Defines complete self-awareness as the 
ability to view oneself objectively. Self-awareness is 
suggested as the key to survival in this period of anxiety. 
Failure to attain the proper level of self-awareness 
usually leads to a sense of inadequacy and to emotional 
turmoil, reactions which hamper the individual's ability 
to function in society. Adequate self-awareness is the 
first step toward self-actualization or self-fulfillment. The 
intervening steps are insight, self-understanding, self- 
acceptance, psychological growth, psychological health, 
and self-actualization. It is suggested that one of the 
goals of education, particularly higher education, should 
be to teach the student self-awareness and possibly self- 
actualization. (22 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

906. Cohen, Stewart & Oden, Sherri . (U Rhode 
Island) An examination of creativity and locus of control 
in children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124(2), 179-185.—Examined the adequacy of the locus 
of control concept in relation to creative behavior in 
samples of 61 kindergartners and 69 2nd graders. Among 
female 2nd graders creativity performance, as assessed 
by an adapted form of M. A. Wallach and N. Kogan’s 
Instances task, was significantly correlated with locus of 
control scores. In contrast, among male kindergartners, 
locus of control scores were negatively correlated with 
creativity measures, as examined by the Wallach and 
Kogan Uses test. Probable explanations of the data are 
reviewed in terms of sex and age differences. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

907. Cohen, Stewart . (U Rhode Island) Exploratory 
task behavior and creativity in young children. Home 
Economics Research Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 24), 
262-267.—Investigated the association between explora- 
tory task performance and creativity in 129 kindergart- 
ners and 2nd graders. Exploratory behavior was assess: 
with a series of embedded figures tests, and creativity 
was assessed using the Instances Test. Among kinder- 
gartners of’ both sexes, exploratory and creativity 
measures were positively correlated. However, a different 
pattern of correlations was observed among 2nd graders; 
particularly among males, correlations were sharply 
lower than for the kindergartners. Data indicate that the 
early established exploration-creativity relationship may 
not hold over time. Developmental differences and 
children's exposure to structured learning environments 
in more advanced grades may account for the results. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

908. Gottfried, Allen W. & Gottfried, Adele E. 
(Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Rose F- Kennedy Ctr 
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for Research on Mental Retardation & Human Develop- 
ment, Yeshiva U) Influence of social power vs status 
envy modeled behaviors on children’s preferences for 
models. Psychological Reports, (Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1147-1150.—Compared social power theory and J. W. 
Whiting’s (1960) status envy theory for their effects on 


children's model preferences. 30 kindergarten children — 


observed a show in which neuter gender puppets 
exhibited behaviors dictated by these theories. Statistical 
analyses showed that (a) sex was not associated with 
model preference and (b) the status envy model was 
significantly preferred by Ss. It is concluded that models 
who dispense both positive and negative reinforcements 
are not likely to be preferred to models consuming 


positive reinforcements. Results are interpreted within a ~ 


social learning framework.—Journal abstract. 
909. Joshi, Ram T. (Langley County Secondary 


School, Slough, England) Field-dependence, anxiety and si 


personality. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1328.—Administered the short form of the 
Embedded Figures 


143 British 12 yr olds. A correlation of 23 (p < .01) was 
obtained between neuroticism and manifest anxiety, but 
all other correlation coefficients were not significan. 

910. Lifshitz, Michaela . (Haifa U, Israel) Social 
locus-of-control dimension as a function of age and the 


socialization milieu. Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol - 


44(3), 538-546.—Administered Crandall's Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility questionnaire (IAR) to 183 
9-14 yr children 3 kibbutz movements in Israel to 
explore the meaning of locus of control among children 
raised within a specified framework. 62 of the Ss were 
considered to be “problematic.” Differing mental health 
status and sex of Ss did not significantly affect the 
responses to the questionnaire. On the other hand, 
responses varied significantly as a function of (a) age, 
with gradual increase in self-crediting and self-blaming 
responses; and (b) having been reared in different 
kibbutz movements. This finding may reflect differential 
socialization influences upon the acquisition of percep- 
tions of internal-external control across the developmen- 
tal span. Ss reported having more control over results as 
they were probably given more freedom and responsibili- 
ty to conduct their own affairs. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

911. Mann, John . (State University Coll New York, 
Geneseo) Learning to be: The education of human 
potential. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xii, 269 р. 
$3.95.—Attempts to create ап “internal curriculum” to 
help children develop their feelings as well as their 
intellects, and explores such new learning methods as 
psychosynthesis, Tai Chi Chuan, and tantric yoga. 
‘Awareness and sensitivity techniques are adapted for 
classroom use and are related to 15 basic human 
functions (e.g. creative expression, intelligence, attend- 
ing, and the will). 

Bon eae: Mark W. & Delys, Pamela. (Purdue U.) 
External control expectancies among disadvantaged 
children at preschool age. Child Development, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 44(3), 670-674.—Compared internal-external con- 
trol (I-E) expectancies of disadvantaged preschool 


children in Head Start classes with those of middle-class 


Test, the Junior Manifest Anxiety 
scale, and the Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory to - 


Xe s 
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children in 1 Montessori and 2 parent cooperative 
nursery schools using the Stephens-Delys Reinforcement 
Contingency Interview (SDRCI). There were 55 Head 
Start (1 white group and 1 black group), 16 Montessori, 
and 34 parent cooperative nursery school children. The 
middle-class groups had significantly higher internal 
control scores than did the Head Start groups but did not 
differ from each other, and the black and white Head 
Start groups did not differ significantly from one 
another. It is concluded that the external control 
expectancies of both black and white disadvantaged 
children appear to precede their school attendance. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

913. West, Malcolm L. Social roles and personal 
styles: А proposed classification system of child 
behavior. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 93-96.—Proposes a method for 
classifying child behavior that is useful for the counselor. 
The system represents the child's personality as an 
integration of social roles and personal styles. The child's 
emerging personality is viewed as a synthesis of social 
roles external to him (child, pupil, and friend) with his 
unique enactment of these roles based upon his active 
adaptation to them (personal styles). Case studies 
illustrate this classification system.—C. P. McCreary. 
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914. Ames, Louise B. & Chase, Joan A. (Gesell Inst 
of Child Development, New Haven, CT) Don't push 
your preschooler. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. 
x, 212 p. $6.95.—Suggests that parents learn to relax and 
enjoy their children, rather than attempting to increase 
their learning abilities or intelligence, since children learn 
to walk, talk, and think without adult interference. 
Recommendations for helping the child to know himself 
and for enriching his environment are presented, along 
with solutions to various problems and issues encoun- 
tered when raising a preschool child. (62 ref) 

915. Beach, David R. & Sokoloff, Mark J. (О 
Wisconsin, Parkside) Spatially dominated nonverbal 
communication of children: A methodological study. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1303-1310.— Developed procedures and scales for time- 
sampling 4 aspects of children's nonverbal communica- 
tion activity: distance, orientation, position, and visual 
regard. These scales, plus an index of verbalization, were 
applied to videotaped recordings of 6 girls and 8 boys, all 
4 or 5 yrs old, chosen at random from same-sex, same- 
age, triads engaged in free play. Interrater scale reliabili- 
ties ranged from .39 for verbalization and .85 for 
position. Contrary to prediction, girls maintained greater 
distance than did boys. Interscale correlations were 
suggestive of other sex differences and provided valida- 
tion of the general procedures. Regression analyses for 

each sex indicated that distance behavior was significant- 
ly related to a composite of the other communication 
behaviors assessed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

916. Chaplin, Mary V. & Keller, Harold R. (U South 
Carolina) Decentering and social interaction. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 269-275.—In- 
vestigated the hypothesis that children who interact 
effectively with their peers are better able to decenter 
(ie., take the point of view of another) in interpersonal 


areas than children who do not interact effectively with 
their peers. 48 3rd and 6th graders participated in the 
study involving a 2 (grade level) x 2 (sex) x 2 
(effective and ineffective social interaction based upon 
popular and unpopular sociometric ratings, respectively) 
factorial design. M. Feffer's role-taking task and Piaget's 
mountain task were used as measures of decentering in 
interpersonal and impersonal areas, respectively. 6th 
graders performed significantly better than 3rd graders 
on the role-taking task, and 3rd graders rated as poor 
social interactors scored significantly lower on the role- 
taking task than the other groups. There were no 
significant differences among groups on the Piagetian 
mountain task, and no sex differences on either task. 
Correlations between scores on the 2 tasks reveal a 
significant positive relationship for the unpopular 3rd 
graders only. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

917. Cohen, Stewart & Przybycien, Colette А. (U 
Rhode Island) Some effects of sociometrically selected 
peer models on the cognitive styles of impulsive 
children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124(2), 213-220.—Investigated the influence of peer 
models on the modification of impulsive response styles 
among 50 4th and 6th graders. Sociometrically chosen 
peers were trained to provide reflective verbal and 
behavioral cues in responding to a selected task. They 
later performed these skills in the presence of a peer O. A 
comparison of posttest performance measures of peer Os 
with control Ss revealed significant increases in response 
latencies and decreases in error scores among Ss exposed 
to peer models.—Journal abstract. 

918. Dielman, T. E.; Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U 
Michigan, Inst for Social Research, Survey Research 
Ctr) Relationships among family attitude dimensions 
and child motivation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Jun) Vol 124(2), 295-302.—Administered the 
Family Attitudes Measure, which examines dimensions 
of intrafamilial attitudes, to the parents of 250 junior 
high school children. The children were tested on the 
School Motivation Analysis Test (SMAT). Among the 
many relationships obtained the most consistent pre- 
dictor of SMAT scores was that of interspouse hostility, 
which was positively related to the children's assertive- 
ness and sex scores and negatively related to children's 
narcism, protectiveness, and superego scores. In the case 
of the child self-sentiment scores a reversal occurred, 
with the fathers’ interspouse hostility being positively 
related and the mothers’ negatively related. Results are 
tentative pending cross-validation; they are regarded as 
hypothesis generating rather than as hypothesis testing. 
Although the linear multiple regression model used is à 
powerful one, it would not be unreasonable to expect 
interactions among some of the family attitude factors 
and, further, interactions of these factors with sex of the 
child and family demographic variables.—Journa 
abstract. 

919. Duck, Steven W. (U Lancaster, England) 
Personal relationships and personal constructs: A study 
of friendship formation. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973. ix, 170 p. $12.—Discusses social relation- 
ships, problems of interpersonal attraction, and stages 0! 
acquaintance and describes a longitudinal study О 
developing friendship patterns. The filtering theory 18 
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developed, and early filtering is examined and evaluated. 
(7p ref) 

920. Farnill, Douglas . (Duke U, Graduate School) 
The effects of social-judgment set on children's use of 
intent information. Journal of Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol 
42(2), 276-289.—Compared the effects of 2 types of 
social judgment situations, moral judgment and value 
maintenance, on children's consideration of intentionali- 
ty in their evaluations of others. A total of 84 male 
Kindergartners, 1st graders, and 3rd graders made ratings 
of 6 peer actors presented individually in a videotaped 
episode involving the breaking of flowerpots. The 6 
episodes combined 3 intention conditions (malicious 
intent, good intention associated with unavoidable 
accident, and good intention associated with ineptitude) 
with 2 levels of negative consequence (1 or 4 flowerpots 
broken). 42 Ss evaluated the actors from a moral 
judgment standpoint and 42 from a value-maintenance 
standpoint. Ss’ use of intention varied with the type of 
evaluatory situation. In value maintenance situations, Ss 
differentiated between the malicious and accidental 
conditions significantly more than in the moral judgment 
situations. It is concluded that value maintenance 
conditions allow children greater freedom to adopt 
whatever basis of evaluation is most conducive to the 
attainment of personal goals, while moral judgment 
situations generally inhibit the consideration of inten- 
tionality.—Journal summary. 

921. Garvey, Catherine & Hogan, Robert . (Johns 
Hopkins U) Social speech and social interaction: 
Egocentrism revisited. Child Development, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 44(3), 562-568.—Studied the development of social 
speech by videotaping 18 dyads of children (3/ -5 yrs 
old) in 15-min play sessions. Behavior was coded by the 
time children spent in mutual interaction, and speech 
was coded by the degree to which utterances were 
adapted to the verbal or nonverbal behavior of the 
partner. Results indicate a high level of mutual respon- 
siveness in both speech and behavior. It is suggested that 
children in this age range are capable of genuinely social 
behavior, that early forms of social speech entail a 
surprising level of interpersonal understanding, and that 
these speech forms are amenable to systematic study. (16 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

922. Graves, Donna; Walters, James & Stinnett, Nick . 
(Oklahoma State U) Relationship between perceptions 
of family life and attitudes concerning father-son 
interaction. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 124(2), 303-309.— Developed a form of the Home 
Life Scale for university men, an instrument which 
provides a measure of perceptions of their home life in 
their families of orientation; and examined the percep- 
tions of 108 male undergraduates in relation to selected 
background characteristics and to their attitudes con- 
cerning father-son relationships. No significant relation- 
Ships were observed between (a) home life perceptions 
and (b) age, marital status, father's occupation and 
education, source of family income, and socioeconomic 
Status of parents; nor were any significant relationships 
Observed between (a) attitudes concerning father-son 
relationships and (b) age, marital status, father's occupa- 
tion and education, source of family income, and 
Socioeconomic status of parents. However, a significant 
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relationship (p = .05) was observed between home life 
perceptions and attitudes concerning father-son relation- 
Ships, indicating that those Ss who hold negative 
perceptions concerning their families of orientation 
reflected the most permissive attitudes concerning 
father-son relationships.—Journal abstract. 

923. Greenberg, Kenneth R. (U Maryland) A tiger by 
the tail: Parenting in a troubled society. Chicago, IL: 


P 4 


aK 
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Nelson-Hall, 1974. xii, 259 p. $7.95.— Presents guidelines — 


for early child training and for rearing older children and 
adolescents, and discusses the impact of public educa- 
tion on the child, the contributions that parents can 
make to educational problems, and the relationship 
between a child and his parents after the child marries 
and becomes a parent. 

924. Grossman, Bruce D. & Levy, Paul S. (Hofstra 
U) A factor analytic study of coping behavior in 
preschool children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 287-294.—Examined the potential 
use of factor analytic techniques to identify personality 
dimensions in young children. The present scales were 


designed to reflect a child's total area of functioning and _ 


to require the least amount of interference on the part of 
the rater. 3 studies were done with a total of 129 3-6 yr 
old children. Of the factors identified, 3 were reproduced 
consistently in each of the studies. Factor I, Social 
Confidence, is characterized by leadership and assertive- 
ness in interpersonal relations. Factor II, Cooperation, 
suggests a passivity in interpersonal relations and 
somewhat of a dependent stance. Factor III, Persistence, 
reflects a potential for problem solving and task 
orientation and has some relationship to autonomy. 2 
additional factors which appeared rather pnus E 
Mobility and Aggression. Results suggest the possi ility 
of deriving factor scores for separate children for 
comparative and developmental study.—Journal 
abstract. 

925. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U) Parental 
evaluative history and selective recognition of evalua- 
tive words. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124(2), 259-268.—Hypothesized that prior social experi- 
ence influences current perception of historically rele- 
vant cues. 78 male undergraduates were separated into 
those who rated their fathers positive in their evaluations 
of them (HN) and those who rated their fathers as more 
negative (LN). These groups did not differ in their 
perception of maternal evaluative cues when presented 
alone. When paternal evaluative cues were presented as 
distractors, selective attention Den йор a MAN 
disrupted for the LN group. loyment of attenti: 
аа КСЛ Ss did not differ for the HN 
and the LN groups. However, the LN Ss did demonstrate 
a negative qualitative bias in those intrusion errors which 
came from the task-irrelevant paternal set, whereas HN 
Ss showed a positive qualitative bias. It is concluded that 
greater disruption of LN task performance may e 
been the result of responses, such as anxiety, associati 
with their negative bias.—Journal abstract. i 

926. Lahiri, Subrata . (International Inst for Pop В; 
tion Studies, Bombay, India) f for sons i 
ideal family in urban India. Indian Journal of ata: 
Work, 1974(Jan), Vol 34(4), 323-336.—Reports "ue 
the sample surveyed (16,000 husbands) all sections o! 
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population, regardless of economic status, expressed a 2 
to 1 preference for sons rather than daughters. The 
preference was lowest in the large metropolitan areas, 
and decreased among the older respondents. Ideal family 
size stabilized at 3.38 toward the end of family building 
years. Increased education was associated with a smaller 
ideal family. 

927. Lee, Robert А. (El Camino Coll) Socialization- 
anxiety: Toward an integrated theory of human behav- 
ior. Dubuque, IA: Kendall/Hunt, 1974. xi, 226 p. 
— Presents the background and derivation, rationale, 
and methodology of a new theory which suggests that 
socialization and anxiety are the fundamental and 
exclusive determinants of human behavior. A review of 
the related literature and research hypotheses and 
applications of the theory to varieties of behavior, 
therapy, personality, and society are included. 

928. Meares, Russell & Horvath, Thomas . (U 
Melbourne, Austin Hosp, Heidelberg, Vic, Australia) A 
physiological approach to the study of attachment: The 
mother's attention and her infant's heart rate. Austra- 
lian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 
8(1), 3-7.—Studied 14 mothers and their neonatal babies 
in a maternity hospital during breast-feeding and control 
periods. Those mothers whose attention to external 
stimuli diminished during feeding, as inferred from 
habituation rate, had babies whose heart rates signifi- 
cantly increased during feeding. Mothers who did not 
show the expected relative inattention to external stimuli 
during feeding had babies whose heart rate did not 
significantly increase when they were fed. The possible 
relevance of these findings to the study of attachment 
behavior is considered. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

929. Naffziger, Claudeen C. & Naffziger, Ken . 
Development of sex role stereotypes. Family 
Coordinator, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(3) 251-258.—Briefly 
reviews the development of patriarchal systems and the 
cognitive, affective, and conative aspects of stereotyping. 
Research on sex differences in stereotyping is discussed, 
emphasizing the role of schools and family structures in 
supporting stereotypes. Suggestions for demystifying sex 
roles are presented, and the need to be aware of every 
individual's potential is noted. (20 ref) 

930. Prothro, Edwin T. & Diab, Lutfy N. (American 
U Beirut, Lebanon) Changing family patterns in the 
Arab East. Beirut, Lebanon: American University in 
Beirut, 1974. ix, 240 p. $10.— Presents a sociological and 
psychological study of family patterns in Sunni Muslim 
families in cities and villages of Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan. Data from interviews with over 2,000 women are 
included, along with discussions of census data, govern- 
ment statistical reports, and comparative studies of other 

cultures in the areas of courtship and marriage, extended 
family ties, modesty and the role of women, and divorce 
and polygyny. (84 p ref) 

931. Reilly, Mary (Ed.). (U Southern California) Play 
as exploratory learning: Studies of curiosity behavior. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1974. 314 p.—Presents an 
heuristic approach to the phenomenon of play, searching 
for the-general questions about external and internal 
reality that play can answer and applying specific play 
questions to the behavior of the deficit child. 
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932. Rubin, Kenneth Н. & Schneider, Frank W, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The relationship b 
moral judgment, egocentrism, and altruistic beha! 
Child Development, 1973(Sep), Vol. 44(3), 661-665— 
ministered cognitive measures of communicative eg 
trism and moral judgment to 55 7-yr-old children. Ss 
were then given 2 opportunities to display altruisti 
behavior—to donate candy to poor children and to hel 
a younger child complete a task. Success on the 7 
cognitive measures was positively correlated with the | 
incidence of altruistic behavior in both altruism condi. 
tions. With Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test mental age 
partialled out, the correlations between the cognitive - 
measures and donating candy were significantly lower 
than the correlation between the cognitive measures and 
helping. The difference between the correlations was 
accounted for by the fact that only in the candy donation 
were there cues that helped S attend to the possibility o 
emitting an altruistic act. Finally, the communicativi 
and moral judgment measures were significantly corre- а 
lated. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

933. Schmitz-Scherzer, Reinhard; Bierhoff, Hans W. 
Lustig, Annette & Giith, Karl. (Psychological Inst., Bonn. 
W. Germany) [Visitor frequency of playgrounds: A pilot 
study.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie 
und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1974, Vol. 6(1), 51-59. 
— Interviewed 100 mothers of 2-8 yr old children playing — 
on 6 urban playgrounds. Results show that the motiva- 
tion of the attendance of playgrounds is very complex; 
the socioeconomic situation as well as urban geographi- 
cal aspects were quite important. —English summary. 
934. Skeris, Piotr. [Models of family life in workmen's  - 
quarters of a large town.] (Polh) Roczniki Filozoficzne, 
1973, Vol. 21(2, 77-103.—Presents data on living 
conditions and delinquency in a Polish municipal — 
housing project, collected during interviews with 328 _ 
resident families. Analyses show that (а) family life was _ 
less influenced by the member's rural-urban origins than — 
by educational and training levels; (b) the highest birth 
rate occurred among unskilled laborers and the lowest — 
among skilled and white-collar workers, although the 
birth rate was decreasing rapidly among all socioeco: 
nomic groups; (c) fewer wives of skilled workers than of 
laborers were employed, and those wives who work 
were predominantly domestics; and (d) neglect of t 
children of unskilled workers, because of employ: 
mothers’ absence from the home, resulted in a conside! 
able amount of juvenile delinquency. It is concluded that 
better planning of municipal housing projects to provide | 
for socioeconomically homogeneous populations, better 
facilities, and increased social services is urgent 
— English summary. 

935. Starr, Jerold M. (U Pennsylvania) Soc 
structure and social personality. Boston, MA: Little, 
Brown, 1974. xiii, 461 p. $12.95.—Presents an oven jew _ 
of the structure and process of socialization, emphasizing ~ 
the impact of institutions on individuals. Major to} 
include the patterning of personality, the effects 
technology and of class and race stratification ona 
personality, and the role of the agents of socialization: 

936. Stevens-Long, Judith . (California State U, Los” 
Angeles) The effect of behavioral context on SO! 
aspects of adult disciplinary practice and affect. 
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Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 476-484.— Parents 
(57 mothers and 3 fathers) of elementary school children 
responded to videotaped sequences portraying either an 
overactive, an underactive, or an average-active child. Ss 
selected a disciplinary practice and recorded affect 
toward the children at 10 points during the sequences, 5 
of which occurred after S viewed a brief incident of 
aggression by the child. It was hypothesized that 
overactive children would be punished more severely 
than the other children; that the label “emotionally 
disturbed” would influence adult responses; and that 
affect and choice of discipline would be correlated. 
Analysis of variance generally supported these hypothes- 
es, although there were interactions among aggression, 
activity level and labeling for choice of discipline. 
Moreover, the underactive child evoked more severe 
punishment under some conditions than the average- 
active child.—Journal abstract. 

937. Tautermannová, M. Smiling in infants. Child 
Development, 1973(Sep), Vol 44(3), 701—704.—Studied 
the development of smiling in 7 infants over a 24-wk 
period. Data from l-hr Observations show that the 
duration of smiling depended on the age of infants, on 
the social interaction between the adult and the infant, 
and on the time that had passed from the beginning of 
the observation. There were significant individual differ- 
ences in the length of smiling that increased with age. 
There were also individual differences in infants in their 
reaction to social interactions with adults—Journal 
abstract. 

938. Thomas, L. Eugene & Stankiewicz, John F. (U 
Connecticut) Family correlates of parent-child attitude 
congruence: Is it time to throw in the towel? Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1038.—Deter- 
mined the congruence between 66 college juniors and 
their parents for 16 measures of political, social, and 
psychological attitudes. 7 indices of family emotional 
climate and interaction (e.g., permissiveness) were 
devised from parent and child interviews. These family 
measures failed to correlate significantly with attitude 
congruence for any of the 4 parent-child dyads. 

939. Weiss, Walter F. (Indiana Youth Ctr, Commu- 
nications Lab) America’s wandering youth: A sociologi- 
cal study of hitchhikers in the United States. Jericho, 
NY: Exposition Press, 1974. xvi, 95 p. $4.50.— Discusses 
the psychological, philosophical, and religious forces 
Which have molded today's youth, examines the society 
in which they live, and considers the ongoing evolution 
of 3 basic American institutions—the family, the school, 
and the church. 

940. Zinner, John & Shapiro, Roger . (N IMH, Section 
of Personality Development, Bethesda, MD) Projective 
identification as a mode of perception and behaviour in 
families of adolescents. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 523-530.—Examines family 
group dynamics in relation to psychological outcome of 
the adolescent. A case history of a family is presented. 
Family group behavior and subjective experience are 
determined to varying degrees by shared unconscious 
fantasies or assumptions. The threat of parental anxiety 
and object loss is an important factor determining the 
collusion of the adolescent with parental projections. (24 
tef)—R. S. Albin. * 
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941. Bell, Bill D. (U Arkansas, Little Rock) ; 


Cognitive dissonance and the life satisfaction ob ОСА | 


adults. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(5), 
564-571.—Examined the implications of Me 
theory with regard to the life satisfaction of older adults, 
by conducting pre- and postretirement interviews with 


114 older males in an urban area. With the exception of 


the family area, pre- and postretirement analysis yielded 


little support for the consistency hypothesis (Le. expecta- — 


tional disconfirmation will be accompanied by negative 
changes in life satisfaction). Instead, some evidence 
indicates the type of disconfirmation to be more central 


3" 


to the explanation of life-satisfaction change than - 


disconfirmation per se. In the family, for instance, the 
more positive the disconfirmation indicated, the more 
negative the change evidenced in life satisfaction. For 
voluntary association and community sectors, however, 
disconfirmation (both positive and negative) as well as 
the specific type of disconfirmation bore little relation- 
ship to the issue of satisfaction change. Findings do, 
however, suggest differential “rewards” to characterize 
the role areas in question. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 
942. Botwinick, Jack & Storandt, Martha . (Washing- 
ton U) Cardiovascular status, depressive affect, and 
other factors in reaction time. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 29(5), 543-548,—Several previous studies 
suggest that reaction-time (RT) slowing with increasing 
adult age may be different for men and women, and that 
RT slowness is related to cardiovascular symptoms, to 
depressive affect symptoms, and to little ne 
exercise. Results of the present study with 96 4 yr 
old adults corroborated suggestions that RT slowness is 
related to cardiovascular and depressive affect symp- 
toms. However, no sex differences in RT slowin were 
found. Physical exercise seemed to be associat with 
quick RT in young adults, but not in elderly ones. RT 
relationships with education level were also seen, but 
interactions between each of these factors and age were 
und.—Journal abstract. 
r7 Carroll, Douglas . (Baltimore City Hosp, MD) 
Sleep, periodic breathing and snoring in the aged: 
of ventilation in the aging and e 
ratory system. Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, 1974(Sul), Vol 22(7), 307-315.— Discusses studies 
of the mechanical characteristics of the human lung in 
relation to aging; most of these studies have invo ved 
conditions of stress or disease. To date there is no, firm 
evidence that normal old age under ordinary conditions 
of living is associated with impaired regulation of 


RERO 
respiration. (66 ref) (Stetson U) The impor- 
opinions: A multivariate 


atriotism). Variables explored included age, size O 


tion, an 
correlation was 
opinions even 
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socioeconomic status, and the size of the respondent's 
childhood community were controlled. Only education 
was more important than age asa correlate of conserva- 
tism among the variables studied. There was no 
polarization of opinions on the basis of age. Of 3 
suggested explanations for the relationship between age 
and conservative opinions, the social and cultural were 
seen as the most fruitful. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
945. Gordon, Chad; Gaitz, Charles M. & Scott, Judith . 
(Texas Research Inst of Mental Sciences, Houston) 
Value priorities and leisure activities among middle 
aged and older Anglos. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 13-26.— Studied leisure activities of 
156 middle-aged (40-64 yrs old) and 152 older (65-94 yrs 
old) residents of Houston, Texas. A structured interview 
was used to obtain information regarding leisure, value 
preferences, social attitudes, and mental health. Numer- 
ous factors (e.g. age, sex, education, and income) were 
found to correlate with qualitative and quantitative 
indices of leisure activities. Important in explaining the 
great diversity of leisure forms is the idea of conceptual- 
izing leisure as having dimensions of breadth, intensity, 
and activity-passivity; it is equally important to analyze 
leisure into different subdimensions.—M. Oscar-Berman. 
946. Huyck, Margaret H. (Illinois Inst of Technolo- 
gy) Growing older: What you need to know about aging. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xii, 179 p. 
—Suggests ways to prepare for the aging process, how to 
help parents cope with aging, explains biological and 
psychological changes that occur during aging, and 
aes middle-aged marriage and sex in old age. (16 
ге 
947. Kahn, Samuel . Essays on longevity. New York, 
NY; Philosophical Library, 1974. 198 p.—Presents 
discussions on aging with respect to longevity, geriatrics, 
and gerontology. Among the topics included are the 
sociology of age, problems of retirement, "failing" 
senility, diseases of the aged, preventive treatment, and 
heart disease and diet. 
948. Maddox, George L. & Douglass, Elizabeth B. 
(Duke U, Ctr for the Study of Aging & Human 
' Development) Aging and individual differences: A 
longitudinal analysis of social, psychological, and 
physiological indicators. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 29(5), 555-563.—Conducted a longitudi- 
nal study in which a defined older population of 106 
adults was observed 6 times over a period of 13 yrs. 2 
hypotheses were affirmed: (a) individual differences do 
not decrease with age in late life; and (b) individuals 
tend to maintain the same rank on a variety of social, 
psychological, and physiological indicators in relation to 
their age peers throughout the later years of life. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. П 
949. Nystrom, Eleanor Р. (U Puget Sound) Activity 
patterns and leisure concepts among the elderly. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 
28(6), 337-345.—Conducted a descriptive interview 
survey among 65 60-90 yr old residents of a low-income 
urban housing development. Activity patterns, leisure 
concepts and uses, and meanings of leisure-time activi- 
ties were examined. Results of an analysis of an activity 
index for frequency and variety of activity participation 
showed no differences due to age in the sample. Analysis 
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of leisure concepts showed that most Ss defined leisure 
as pleasant anticipation or recollection. Social interac- 
tion or being a spectator were the most frequent uses of 
leisure. Further study of leisure as freedom from 
obligation and of mechanisms for coping with nonstruc- 
tured time seems indicated for understanding the elderly 
person's meaningful use of leisure. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

950. Scheingold, Lee D. & Wagner, Nathaniel N. (U 
Washington) Sound sex and the aging heart. New York, 
NY: Human Sciences Press, 1974. 168 p. $7.95.—Dis- 
cusses marital and extramarital sex in the mid and later 
years, with special reference to cardiac problems. Sexual 
functioning, the consequences of aging, and resumption 
of sexual activity after a heart attack are detailed. 

951. Warren, Harriet H. (New Hampshire Hosp, 
Concord) Self-perception of independence among urban 
elderly. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol 28(6), 329-336.—Interviewed community- 
based older people to ascertain their assessment of health 
and functional capacities. An attempt was made to 
determine how older people rate their general health; 
how they perceive their level of independence in caring 
for their daily needs; and what concerns them most 
about being able to manage on their own. 65 60-90 yr 
old ambulatory men and women from a low-income 
housing project were surveyed. 74% reported relatively 
good health and fairly high independence, as defined by 
a 4-point dependence-independence scale. Reported 
areas of greatest concern were housecleaning and the 
ability to get ош and around. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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952. Berkowitz, Marvin . (New York City Police Dept, 
Applied Technology Group, NY) The social costs of 
human underdevelopment: Case study of seven New 
York City neighborhoods. New York, NY: Praeger, 
1974. xv, 299 p.—Presents an empirical study based on 
the view that urban problems can be adequately assessed 
within a human capital framework in which unproduc- 
tive city residents generate differentially high social costs 
(i.e, monetary and nonmonetary burdens that some 
individuals bear as a result of the actions of others). 
Topics include the dilemma of human underdevelop- 
ment, the generation and nature of social costs, neigh- 
borhood use of public services, costs of housing, fire 
protection, crime, and correlates of the social costs © 
crime. (16 p ref) 

953. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith H. (State 
U New York, Albany) Wertheimer's seminars revisited: 
Problems in social psychology: |. Albany, NY: State 
University New York, Psychology Dept, 1971. 385 pa 
— The lst of 2 volumes presenting M. Wertheimer $ 
views on prewar problems in social science whic! 
continue to be perplexing. Discussion of the relevance, 
use, aims, ethics, and methodology of social science 1$ 
followed by Wertheimer's analysis of various theories 
about the nature of man, in which he emphasizes how 
these theorists have attempted to shape and contro 
man's thinking about himself. Many other aspects of 
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group theory, ethics, and personality are also considered. 
—Author abstract. 

954. Perrucci, Carolyn C. & Targ, Dena B. (Purdue U) 
Marriage and the family: A critical analysis and 
proposals for change. New York, NY: David McKay, 
1974. xvii, 457 p.—Presents a collection of 34 readings 
which combine feminist values with a sociological 
perspective of current American family life and mar- 
riage. Among the topics discussed are racial and social- 
class perspectives, sex-role socialization, birth control 
and abortion, economic aspects of marriage, and women 
in middle age. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


955. Barber, Lucie W. (Union Coll & U) Ministry 
with parents of infants and preschool children. Religious 
Education, 1974(Mar), Vol 69(2), 192-197.—Suggests 
that parents of young children can foster the best 
religious instruction of preschoolers, when their teaching 
provides individualized and continuous instruction 
within a loving atmosphere. Approaches to parent 
education could involve any of the following (or some 
combination): a home visitation instructional visit by the 
religious educator once or twice a week, a parents" 
education group in the church or synagogue, and a youth 
program in the church that prepares for parenting skills. 
An infancy design program has produced and tested 
actual curricular materials for parents of infants from 
birth to 30 mo old and is making use of various strategies 
and aids that parents of young children may incorporate 
into their religious instruction.—E. Gavin. 

956. Bell, Bill D. (U Arkansas, Little Rock) Church 
participation and the older adult: An orientational 
approach. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1974(Spr), Vol 
10(1), 19-28.—Examined the utility of Jacoby's Instru- 
mental-Expressive Orientation Indices in predicting the 
church participation of 54 United Methodist males 
(mean age = 65 yrs) Findings indicate significant 
differences between orientation scores. The respondents 
proved more instrumentally than expressively oriented 
toward the church. Further, a significant relationship 
was noted between Instrumental Orientation scores and 
church participation. No significant relationship was 
observed in Expressive scores. Ss tended to view 
participation in the church as a means to 1 or more social 
ends rather than as an end in itself. 24% of the variance 
in participation was explained without reference to 
religious antecedents. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

957. Berger, Peter L. (Douglass Coll, Rutgers State 
U) Some second thoughts on substantive versus 
functional definitions of religion. Journal for the Scientif- 
ic Study of Religion, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(2), 125-133. 
— Considers that scientific approaches to religion have 
always alternated between functional and substantive 
definitions of the field—between defining religion in 
terms of its social or psychological functions and in 
terms of its believed contents. Recently there has been a 
predominance of functional definitions, and apart from 
their scientific utility, they have come to serve an 
ideological use—as a quasi-scientific legitimation of the 
avoidance of transcendence. This is in accord with a 
secularized zeitgeist, but threatens to lose sight of the 
very phenomenon of religion. To regain the phenome- 
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non, what is required is a return to a substantive — 
definition, an understanding of religion “from within" — _ 
A. Schutz’s analysis of “multiple realities” in human 

experience may serve as a useful starting point for this, _ 
—Journal abstract. te 

958. Cheetham, R. W.; Sibisi, Н. & Cheetham, R. J. 
(U Natal, Faculty of Medicine, Durban, South Africa) | 
Psychiatric problems encountered in urban Zulu adoles- - 
cents with specific reference to changes in sex 
education. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychia- E 
try, 1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 41-48.—Compares the sexual 
and courtship practices of traditional Zulus with those of - 
urban Zulus exposed to Western-oriented culture. More - 
antisocial behavior and social disintegration were mani- 
fest in urban youth. It is suggested that the peer group 
communication and adult inculcation of responsibility 
practiced by traditional Zulus could be used in all 
societies to reduce adolescent psychopathology. (43 ref). 

959. Eastwell, H. (Darwin Hosp, NT, Australia) 
Dilemmas of Aboriginal marriage in East Arnhem Land, 
North Australia. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 49-53. — Describes an 
Aboriginal group with complex marriage customs, _ 
including a high degree of polygyny. The introduction of 
a cash economy produced a loss of traditional roles 
within the polygynous family and was associated with 
many cases of psychiatric illness. 9 of these cases are 
described. 

960. Fister, Allan W. (Ed.). (Wellesley Coll) Changing 
perspectives in the scientific study of religion. New 
York, NY John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxii, 370 p. $14.50. 
— Presents a series of 16 essays in which social scientists. 
describe the adaptation of their theories and methods to 
the study of religion and religious phenomena. Among 
the topics discussed are the adequacy of present 
definitions of religion, faith, and secularity for analyzing 
religious phenomena; the nature and function of religion 
in society; the means by which religious institutions are 
changing to meet the spiritual needs of their followers; 
and how religious institutions legitimate their positions 
in a pluralistic society. 

961. Grollman, Earl A. (Beth El Temple Ctr, 
Belmont, MA) The way of dialogue on death between 
parents and children. Religious Education, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 69(2), 198-206.—Proposes that children have the 
right to be included in situations that involve death. 
‘Adults reveal maturity when they help the child to realize 
that as adults they have no final answers concerning 
death, but that they can talk about it in a mutually 
advantageous way. Children from 3 to 5 may deny death 
as a regular and final process; between 5 and 9 they 
appear able to accept the idea that a person has died but 
may not understand it as something that will happen to 
everyone, oneself included. In imparting instruction, 
honesty is the most important consideration. The be 
style of explanation is natural and loving. The chil 
should be told immediately of a death of someone close 
to him, in familiar surroundings vi ms 

hildren, like le of any age, respond vario! 
ben The XM health of both children and id 
depends upon the frank acknowledgement of pone 
separation, that allows for the expression of grief an ee 
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various emotions that come as natural reactions to 
family disorganization.—E. Gavin. 
962. Killen, Pat; Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, 
Robert W. II . (Georgia Coll) Superstitiousness and 
intelligence. Psychological Reports, (Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1158— Administered an original 57-item superstitious- 
ness questionnaire and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests to 49 high school seniors. Ss with above 
average Otis IQs were significantly less superstitious than 
average-IQ Ss. This effect may have been caused by 
intelligence directly or by its influence on Ss’ social 
group. x 

963. Kokonis, Nicholas D. (George Williams Coll) 
Three wishes of black American children: Psychosocial 
implications. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1335-1338.—Investigated the wishes of 63 
male and 74 female 7-12 yr old black American children 
to obtain normative data and to compare these children 
with other cultural groups. Ss wished for material things 
more often than anything else, boys tended to wish for 
money and material things more strongly than girls, and 

irls were more interested in personal attributes and 
skills than boys. No developmental trends were noted. 
Findings are compared with those of studies dealing with 
white American and Greek and Greek-American child- 
ren, emphasizing psychosocial change in human develop- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

964. Langford, Barbara J. & Langford, Charles С. (U 
Oregon) Review of the polls. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(2), 221-222.—Dis- 

„cusses the results of a national survey of 1,502 persons 
about church attendance and altruistic behavior con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup poll). Regardless of religious affiliation, those 
who attended church in the 7 days preceding the survey 
were more likely than nonattenders to perceive them- 
selves as taking concrete actions on the behalf of others. 

965. Lewis, Vern C. (Biola Coll.) A psychological 
analysis of faith. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 97-103.—Suggests that a deeper 
analysis of faith can be achieved by examining the 
concept of attitudes in psychology. Attitudes are shown 
to have cognitive, affective, and active components. 3 
levels of attitudes are also identified: acceptance, 
preference, and commitment. Several passages of Scrip- 
ture are presented as evidence that biblical faith also has 
these same 3 components and levels. It is concluded that 
moving from the well-researched field of attitudes to a 
less understood concept such as faith can aid in the 

understanding of faith. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

966. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) The revenge of heaven: A brief methodological 
account. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 
2), 1023—1030.— Presents a chronological account of the 
psychopolitical research that lead to The Revenge of 
Heaven: Journal of a Young Chinese, K. Ling’s idiograph- 
ic study of China’s Cultural Revolution. The underlying 
methodological rationale of using literary techniques and 
conceptions in group-dependent, as a way of reconstitut- 

ing perceived reality from the data is discussed. 

967. Mack, Delores E. (U Lagos, Nigeria) The power 
relationship in black families and white families. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 
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409-413.—Focused on the power relationship in 80 — 
married couples selected to vary by race (40 black and 40 — 
white) and class (40 middle class and 40 working class). 
Marital power was measured by 3 tasks: a questionnaire, 
which couples first filled out individually, then jointly; a 
discussion, in which couples attempted to arrive at a 
joint statement about 2 topics; and a bargaining 
situation, which required couples to bargain over 4 items 
imported from Africa. Results indicate that on only 1 
task—completing the questionnaire—was a significant 
racial or class difference apparent. On that task working- 
class husbands were significantly more powerful than 
middle-class husbands.—Journal abstract. 

968. Roll, Samuel; Hinton, Richard & Glazer, Michael 
. (U New Mexico) Dreams of death: Mexican-Americans 
vs Anglo-Americans. Revista Interamericana de Psicologi- 
‘a, 1974, Vol 8(1-2), 111-1 15.— Tested the hypothesis that 
Mexican-Americans have more death-related concerns 
in their reported dreams than their Anglo-American 
counterparts. 65 Mexican-American and 243 Anglo- 
American university students of both sexes were given à 
48-item questionnaire. The hypothesis was confirmed. 
(Spanish summary) 

969. Rossi, Ino (Ed.). (St John’s U, Jamaica, New 
York) The unconscious in culture: The structuralism of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss in perspective. New York, NY: E. 
P. Dutton, 1974. xvii, 487 p. $6.95.—Presents a collection 
of 19 theoretical and discussion papers on structural 
anthropology: as formulated by C. Lévi-Strauss. The 
papers (a) attempt to clarify the theoretical and metho- 
dological premises of structuralism; (b) suggest various 
types of ethnological applications and ways to strengthen 
the procedures of structural analysis; and (c) compare it 
with empirical, cybernetic, Marxist, and existential 
approaches. 

970. Rush, John A. Witchcraft and sorcery: An 
anthropological perspective of the occult. Springfield, 
IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. ix, 166 p.—Presents à 
discussion of the history and theory of, and research on, 
the occult in Europe, Africa, the Americans, and Asia. 
The relationships between witchcraft, religion, sorcery 
and magic, and between the occult and psychotherapy 
are discussed, and data on Italian witchcraft and sorcery 
obtained from a 4-yr study of an Italian kinship network 
in Canada are presented. (7 p ref) 

971. Simmons, Dale D. (Oregon State U) Personal 
values of university students in Mexico and in Oregon. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 8(1-2), 
103-110.—Administered the Simmons Value Survey, 
consisting of 100 inventory statements, to 3 groups: (a) 
111 students of the Preparatoria program at Guadalajara 
University, (b) 41 students of the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras program at Guadalajara University, and (c) 199 
General Psychology students at Oregon State University, 
to assess cross-cultural differences in personal values. 
Results were as follows: (a) In spite of many significant 
differences between the groups, the overall priority 
systems of the groups were significantly correlated, SO 
that all 3 groups could be considered subsamples of the 
same population. (b) The groups showed no significant 
difference in the overall level of valuing. (c) Sex 
differences were negligible, indicating no need to 
establish separate norms for each sex. (d) D. Guerrero’s 
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distinction between the "active" and the "passive" 76. Baizerman, Michael: па 
syndromes for the US and Mexican "p m respec- Ded 1. & Schlesinger, ру Mie 
tively, was not well supported. (Spanish summary) (19 for Youth Development & deine 


i Ss wake Annette . (St Ambrose Coll) Religious ire apiid geben на 
education, values, and morals. Religious Education, Vol 3(l) отш оа СЫ 
ў : d 


1974(Mar), Vol 69(2), 246-248.—Suggests that only 3 
schools of psychology, and their sl. have ange Ме ees GEM & Braga, Laurie . (U Miami, 
important contributions to moral education: the psy- childhood years. En eer асер. The early : 
choanalytical, the behavioristic, and the cognitive. 1974. xiii, 205 Hen bes hi lifts; NI: Prentice-Hall, 
Behavioristic and cognitive theory need to be supple- Eanos ген mt ee capable and 
mented with the depth psychology of Freud and Jung, presents methods of behavi па о ораси ; 
which has mistakenly been associated with moral — suesestions for childreari ог management and practical - р 
permissiveness. While all 3 schools of psychology have ES Books. CLR ego? Er 
made some contributions to moral education, it is Mind є Lester A. (U ies Sedlacek, William ЕГА 
concluded that their complementary insights could also presen Contact ( 4 арапа, E Study Cm) — 
кт from the perspectives of religious educators.—£E. — students. Journal of АА euer Ун hi er & 
ауіп. х $ 5 
973. Zen Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol 1(2), 102-110.—Conducted ап 
neos укый: у, шад еш 07 attitudinal and demographic poll of 1,391 undergradu- - 
al: Inquiries into the socio-psychological ошко of ates at а large state university, KI of whont wa ME 
religious behavior. Calgary, Canada: Strayer, 1972. xxvi, Кеш Шо; LE pelis a шде Ше; 
120 p. $7.50(cloth), $3.25(paper).—Examines the similar- responses showi т Tace, With; ШРШ 
ities and differences between Catholicism, Calvinistic йн es OE S Most Dicke 
Protestantism, and Canadian Indian Animism. The Mm = SES ane 
manner in which these religious communities have s er AS KE. 
helped their adherents find and maintain a sense of E. EE 
personal identity and integrity is explored. The relation- diss Ta i VE 
ship of their differing modes of religious training and of et gr m 
defining reality to behavior in worship, mental health, ERRE Wate observe 


education, and social organization is discussed. the existence of a cultural рагай! 
Social Issues & Social Processes from various minority groups, and emphasize the need 
for continued interracial contact.—L. Gorsey. 


974. Aldous, Joan . (U Georgia) The maki of famil, 979. Calhoun, James F. (State U New York, Stony — 
roles and family des Family ) The ЕТИУ), Brook) Attitudes toward the sale and use of drugs: À 
Vol 23(3), 231-235.—Discusses the concept of role- cross-sectional analysis of those who used drugs. 
making, the process of behavioral experimentation in Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 
which persons assume the viewpoints of another in 31-47—Surveyed attitudes about the sale and use of 
various interaction patterns. The characteristics of this drugs among 117 junior high school students, 73 seniorum 
process in marriage and family situations, where gender high school students, 92 undergraduates, 39 parents of - 
roles and identities are becoming increasingly diffuse, is the high school students, 40 university staff members, 
noted. It is suggested that marriage counselors who work and 38 junior and senior high school teachers. All Ss — 
with couples in conflict should understand how the completed a 2-part questionnaire about attitudes toward u 
changing nature of family roles may affect the marriage the use and sale of drugs (tobacco, alcohol, marihuana, е 
and should encourage couples to base roles on compe- heroin, barbiturates, amphetamines, hallucinogens, and _ 
tency, time available, and interest, rather than on gender. cocaine) and their actual use of these drugs. The larger 
The consequences of inappropriate role-making End the proportion of users of each drug was made up 0 
problems of special types of families (e.g, l-parent secondary and college students, especially marihuana 
families) are considered, and it is emphasized that both ай hallucinogens. Adults cond i E 
com: i i ic i barbiturate, amphetamines, obacco, an 
munity, psychological, and dynamic influences аг! р! ed to be bette 


should be examined before changes in family patterns groups. Users considered the drugs they us 
based on role-making are ООУ uod Р (i.e., safer, less addictive, or less harmful) than randomly — 


975. Astin, Н a; iewi Dwi selected respondents. Users of hallucinogens, ampheta- 
ani Буз paie х тіпеѕ, апі P arbiturates tended to use more of all drugs 


Susan . Women: A bibliography on their education and 
careers. New York, NY Bahao] Publications, 1974. than users of marihuana, tobacco, Or alcohol.—L. 
v, 243 p. $10.95.—Presents а collection of over 350  Gorsey. 2 
abstracts and annotations of the research literature on 980. Carman, Roderick S. (U yon d 
me educational and occupational status of women: apaci Dr and drug use ae 8) Journal el yx 
Baye : : i unity. 
‘opics include determinants of careers, the history and in a rura comm ), 51-80.— Administered а 


оло of women in the work force, the marital and Addictions DE ae T ud on Rotter’ $ 
amilial i id- rsonal values ques! 3 
ilial status of working women, developmental stu К ло, a personality, аа drug use survey 


ies, and the role of continuing education in women's ) Я 
careers. Eq e 327 9th-12th graders in а rural high 
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' hypothesized that Ss who manifest low freedom. of 
- movement, characterized by low expectations of achiev- 
— ing valued goals, would be more likely to report heavier 
- drug use, more frequent periods of intoxication, and 
— greater social complications resulting from drug use. 
"Results support the hypothesis, in that low freedom of 
_ movement in the goal area of recognition-achievement 
- was correlated with drug use, especially in the case of 
_ barbiturates and hallucinogens.—L. Gorsey. 

981. Cobliner, W. Godfrey . (Albert Einstein Coll of 
— Medicine, Yeshiva U) Pregnancy in the single adoles- 
cent girl: The role of cognitive functions. Journal of 

Youth & Adolescence, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 17-29.—Con- 
ы ducted interviews with 211 single adolescent girls, free of 
_ known psychiatric disturbance, who had undergone an 
- elective abortion at a metropolitan municipal hospital. 

_ The extent to which Ss were acquainted with birth 
Е control methods and had actually attempted to avoid 
their pregnancy was assessed. Similar data relating to 
_ birth control were obtained in interviews with a group of 
200 single adolescents pregnant for the Ist time, and 
from 50 girls serving as controls who had effectively 
practiced birth control for at least 6 mo. The great 
- majority of the girls came from the same socioeconomic 
background, close to the subsistence level. Results 
indicate that about 75% of the pregnancies were 
unintended. 3 psychological cognitive mechanisms were 
uncovered which virtually blocked the conversion of 
birth control knowledge into its successful practice. This 
finding suggests that adolescent out-of-wedlock pregnan- 
cies do not exclusively arise from motivational factors. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

982. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U) Sex in the upper 
middle class. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 8(7), 8-34.— Discusses characteristics of 
the behavioral structure of the upper middle class and 
suggests that career demands made on upper-middle- 
class couples adversely affect their sex lives. An 
anthropology professor's discussion of the article is also 
included, which further clarifies the effects of social 
mobility, status inconsistency, and ethnic subculture on 
sexual behavior. 

983. Cullen, Francis T. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) 
Attitudes of players and spectators toward norm-viola- 
tion in ice hockey. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 38, Pt 2), 1146.—Administered a 4-item attitude 
questionnaire on rule-breaking just prior to the start of a 

game to 18 college hockey players and 46 undergraduate 
spectators (20 females). Data indicate that (a) both the 
‘players and the spectators generally approved of norm- 
violation, (b) player approval was greater than that of 
male and female spectators, and (c) male spectator 
approval was greater than that of female spectators. 

984. De Nigola, Pietro & Peruzza, Marino . (U Pavia, 
Italy) Sex in the aged. Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 22(8), 380-382.—Analyzes sexu- 
al activity and habits in the aged on the basis of the 
pertinent literature and on personal observations of 53 
male and 32 female 62-81 yr old Ss. The importance of 
diseases and of environmental, social, and psychological 
factors is discussed in connection with impairment of 
sexual activity in old people. It is concluded that sexual 
activity in the aged is not exceptional and may give 
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serenity to aging. Medical, social, and psychological 
prophylactic counseling should be applied as early as 
possible by geriatricians in collaboration with sexolo- 
ists Journal abstract. 

985. DiRenzo, Gordon J. (U Delaware) Personality 
and politics. Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1974. xv, 539 p. 
$3.50.—Presents a collection of 20 papers on the 
relationship of personality and politics, including psy- 
chological motivations in recruitment to political roles 
and careers, personality types among politically active 
persons, the relationship of personality to specific 
political ideologies, the interaction of personality and 
various political dynamics, and methodological and 
theoretical issues in the study of the psychology of 
politics. (23/ p ref) 

986. Fallding, Harold & Miles, Carol . (U Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Drinking, community and civilization: 
The account of a New Jersey interview study. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies, 1974. 
xvii, 73 p. $6.— Presents a typology of drinking con- 
structed from interviews with residents of 2 New Jersey 
communities during a long-term study. 4 types of 
drinking—community-symbolic, facilitative, assuage- 
ment, and retaliative—are defined, and each is consid- 
ered in terms of its cultural significance. (40 ref) 

987. Farley, Frank Н. & Farley, Sonja V. (О 
Wisconsin, Madison) Birth order and political orienta- 
tion in college women. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1045-1046.—Only-child, firstborn, and 
later-born groups of female undergraduates completed 
global self-ratings of conservatism-liberalism. Results do 
not support the hypothesis that conservatism is related to 
birth order. 

988. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U) The young 
adult: An overview. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 845-851.— Describes changes in 
the attitudes and behavior of young adults over the past 
2 decades, including disaffection on the college campus. 
the new conservatism, countercultural life-styles, drug 
use and abuse, and changing codes of sexuality. The 
need for young adults and their elders to work together 
toward the solution of problems in a society where 
personal integrity is considered to have declined alarm- 
ingly is emphasized. (18 ref) 

989. Ferguson, Ben & Kennelly, Kevin . (North Texas 
State U) Internal-external locus of control and percep- 
tion of authority figures. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 343, Pt 2), 1119-1123.—To investigate 
differences between internal and external Ss’ characteris- 
tic views of figures in authority, the Authority Figure 
Perception Test, a paper-and-pencil test, was constructed 
(scale reliabilities ranged from .82 to .33) and adminis- 
tered along with Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 
to 76 14-18 yr old male preparatory high school students. 
As hypothesized, internals more than externals perceived 
figures in authority (a) as more encouraging of construc- 
tive environmental manipulations, (b) as more suppor- 
tive when difficulty was encountered, (c) as more 
positively reinforcing, (d) as having more predictable 
standards, (e) as acting more upon issue-oriented reason 
and (f) in a generally more positive light. As ag? 
increased, there was a decrease in the tendency tO 
perceive authority figures as positively reinforcing, 25 
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having predictable standards, and in a generally positive 
light.—Journal abstract. 

990. Fisher, Allan H. & DiSario, Martha R. (Human 
Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, VA) 
Attitudes of youth toward military service in a zero- 
draft environment: Results of a national survey con- 
ducted in November 1972. Alexandria, VA: Air Force 
Human Resources Lab, Manpower Development 
Branch, MR 74-8, 1974. 108 p.—Results of a survey of 
1,924 16-21 yr old males indicate that high school 
students had a higher enlistment potential than college 
students or males not in school and that a fully paid 
college education was the greatest enlistment incentive, 
especially to 16-17 yr olds. 

991. Fisher, Gary & Brickman, Harry R. (Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Ctr, Los Angeles, CA) Multiple drug use 
of marihuana users. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 40-43.—Studied illicit nonmedical 
use of 6 classes of drugs (alcohol, stimulants, psychedel- 
ics, tranquilizers, barbiturates, and hard narcotics) by 
530 users and 573 nonusers of marihuana. Regular use of 
all 6 drugs was minimal, alcohol being the drug used 
most regularly by all respondents. Those who used 
marihuana daily also used the other drugs more 
frequently.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

992. Fisher, Gary & Steckler, Allan . (Cedars—Sinai 
Medical Ctr, Los Angeles, CA) Psychological effects, 
personality and behavioral changes attributed to mari- 
huana use. International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, 
Vol 9(1), 101—126.—Administerd а 220-item question- 
naire on marihuana use and its effects to 524 16-66 yr 
old Ss, classified according to use pattern: trial, past, 
occasional, regular, and daily users. Ss reported the 
occurrence of 33 psychological effects of marihuana, 
changes on 14 behavioral and personality variables, the 
effects on alcohol and tobacco consumption, effects on 
sexual activity, and reasons for marihuana use. Results 
indicate that as marihuana use increases, there are 
increases in pleasurable effects and beneficial results in 
personality and behavioral areas and decreases In 
negative and unexpected consequences. Trial users 
reported the least pleasant effects and the greatest 
untoward effects, and past users reported considerably 
less benefits than current users. The primary reason 
given for using marihuana was *to have fun." (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

993. Fochtman, Dianne . (Children's Memorial Hosp. 
Chicago, IL) A comparative study of pediatric nurses' 
attitudes toward death. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 107-117.—Administered a 24-item 
questionnaire on attitudes toward death and the care of 
dying patients to 47 professional and 10 nonprofessional 
pediatric nurses in 3 hospitals. There were no significant 
differences among Ss in education, background, or 
previous clinical experience. There were significant 
differences between Ss who worked on terminal wards 
and those who worked on either benign or acute wards in 
their attitudes toward the prolongation of life and their 
degree of composure in situations with dying children 
and their families Journal abstract. р 

994. Fróhlich, Hans Н. (Humbolt О Berlin, Jurispru- 
dence Section, E Germany) [The significance of sexual 
knowledge, interests and pre-existing experiences for 
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-ogie, 1974(Jan), Vol 26(1), 25-32.—Comments on signifi- 


the special credibility of the witness personality.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 


cance of factors affecting the credibility of minors as 
witnesses in sexual crimes. Child and adolescent witness- 
es often admit considerable personal sexual experience. 
—K. J. Hartman. Ux 
995. Gallogly, Frances D. Housing decisions in 

selecting a residence in a planned townhouse 
development. Home Economics Research Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol 2(4), 251-261.—Studied the process by 
which families decide to move to a planned townhouse _ 
community, using a decision-making model involving - 
predictor, selection process, and outcome of move 
variables. Housing space was of primary importance. is 
decisions to move, along with the physical appearance of — 
the neighborhood and recreational facilities available. — 
Problems and appeals of new planned communities are 
discussed. (17 ref) 


antianxiety/sedative drugs 
generally cautious in prescribing drugs of this type. The 
increasing use of drugs to control behavior and alleviate 
uncomfortable symptoms i i 
attention and scrutiny, and studies which continually 
monitor prescription rates and drug consumption will aid _ 
in establishing policies relevant to preventing the abuse 
of these drugs.—L. Gorsey. b 
997. Helfgot, Joseph . (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Professional reform organizations and symbolic 


representation of the poor. American. Sociological 
Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(4), 475-491.—Examined the _ 
changes and sources of change in Mobilization for 
Youth, a well-known professional reform organization. 
emphasizing the interplay of change-oriented goals with 
their environment. The extent and forms of 2 goals, | 
militant community action and indigenous participation, _ 
were traced throughout the organization history, and a 
distinction was made between various interpretations of | 
participation and the concept “indigenous.” To maintain - 
the organization its goals were changed many times: _ 
Maintenance was aided by the recruitment of profession- — 
alized, middle-class, minority group members, taken as 
being the equivalent of the poor. A feature of profession- | 
al reform organizations is just such symbolic representa- À 
tion. Several interpretations of these results in terms OF 
other government-sponsored reform movements аге 
discussed. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
998. Jakobi, L. & Маге zia £ ph 
thropological Research, Parts, : 
St ihe relations between matrimonial matching and 
exogamy for two groups of French couples.] (Fren) 
Biométrie Humaine, 1973(Mar), Vol 8(1-2), 21-37.—Re- 
ports a study of 238 French married couples from 
endogamous groups (in which individuals are Ep 
to marriage within the group) compared with 132 
exogamous couples (not thus restricted), both groups. 
from agricultural areas of Brittany and Bearn. An! гора, 
metric and social data were compiled and correta 
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and similarities and differences between the groups are 
reported. (English summary)— B. L. Kintz. 

999. Kentsmith, David K. (U Nebraska, Medical 
School, Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) The rape of the lock 
revisited. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 571—585. 
—Reviews the significance of hair in history and legend 
and considers the impulses which lead young American 
males to wear long hair. It is concluded that the 
projective reaction of adults to long hair on an 
adolescent male is “the result of an intensive challenge to 
the success of repression by an adult of his own primitive 
drives, both aggressive and sexual.” 

1000. Khandekar, Mandakini . (Tata Inst of Social 
Sciences, Unit for Study of the Urban Child & Youth, 
Bombay, India) A study of drop-outs. /ndian Journal of 
Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol 34(4), 367-385.— Describes 
а study of socioeconomic and environmental characteris- 
tics of 14-21 yr old dropouts from a secondary 
education. Among the items examined were the educa- 
tional background of the dropouts (DO) and of other 
children in the household, the factors which contributed 
to dropping out, the extent of the DO's knowledge of 
educational and vocational training opportunities, their 
motivation for such training, and their reactions to 
rehabilitation programs. Preliminary findings are dis- 
cussed. 

1001. Kolb, Douglas; Gunderson, E. К. & Nail, Richard 
L. (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
San Diego, CA) Pre-service drug abuse: Family and 
social history characteristics. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 278-282.—Administered 
a personal history and drug use questionnaire to 903 
enlisted men at a US Navy drug rehabilitation center. 

Illegal use of 6 types of drugs (cannabis, hallucinogens, 
opiates, stimulants, hypnotics, and cocaine) before 
entrance into the service was assessed, and 4 levels of 
preservice drug involvement were defined (low, low 
average, high average, and heavy). There were 468 
‘nonusers. Results show that (a) heavy preservice dru; 
use was associated with manifestations of disturbed 
family relationships (e.g., running away, negative rela- 
tionships with fathers, and leaving home at an early age); 
(b) heavy use was also associated with a history of 
antisocial behavior in the community and poor school 
adjustment; and (c) heavy preservice users exhibited a 
. pattern of fiscal irresponsibility and histories of outpa- 
tient psychiatric or psychological treatment. There was 
no relationship between preservice drug use and any 
_ major health problem preceding the year of entry into 
the service or between drug involvement and emotional 
_ disorders among siblings. Socioeconomic status was not 
a major factor in drug use —L, Gorsey. 


1002. Krisberg, Barry . (U California, School of 


. Criminology, Berkeley) Gang youth and hustli 
. psychology of survival. Issues in Criminology, Есте 


.. Vol 9(1), 115-131.—Reports the res Its of i 
observations ане 1993.5 
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functional hp ge to an uncompromising social 
environment. The world views of the leaders incorporate 
this psychology of survival into beliefs in strict determin- 
ism as an explanation of human behavior, a pragmatic 
and conservative view of human nature, and a refusal to 
make plans for the future. The effects of an "urban 
leadership training" с дыр on the outlook and life- 
styles of these gang lea are examined, and reasons 
for the program's failure are suggested. (19 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

1003. Larsen, Jean P. & White, Barbara A. (Pocatello 
School District, ID) Comparison of selected perceptual 
and personality variables among college men, deviant 
and non-deviant in hair length. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1315-1318.—Adminis- 
tered the Security-Insecurity Inventory, the Rod-and- 
Frame Test, and the Survey of Interpersonal Values to 
30 male undergraduates with hair below the shoulders 
(deviant) and 30 with hair above the shoulders (nondevi- 
ant). Significant differences were found between the 2 
groups, deviants were more field independent and placed 
a greater value on Independence and a lesser value on 
Conformity and Recognition than nondeviants. No 
differences were found between the 2 groups on the 
security-insecurity dimension.—L. Gorsey. 

1004. Lasswell, Marcia E. (California State U, 
Pomona) Is there a best age to marry? An interpreta- 
tion. Family Coordinator, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(3), 237-242. 
— Discusses research on the average ages of people who 
marry for the first time, the ъд between age at 
marriage and success of the marriage, and the age at 
marriage as it relates to the establishment of a family. 
Social influences on tbe trend to marry at a later age are 
also examined (e.g, Women's Liberation, economic 
prosperity, and freer attitudes toward sex). When all data 
are considered, it appears that a successful marriage is 
best achieved when women are 25 and men are 28; they 
should not have children until 2 to 3 yrs later. These ages 
are considerably later than the most popular age for 
marriage (23 for men and 20 for women), a factor which 
may contribute to the high divorce rate.—Journal 
abstract. 

1005. Levenson, Hanna . (Texas A&M U) Involve- 
ment in antipollution activities and perceived negative 
consequences from pollution. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1105-1106.—Administered an 
involvement activities checklist and a measure of the 
perceived importance of the issue of pollution to 96 male 
and female members and nonmembers of an antipollu- 
Чоп group. Members considered pollution a significantly 
higher priority problem and believed to a greater degree 
that they would be negatively affected by pollution than 
did nonmembers. 

1006. Lunneborg, Patricia W. (U Washington) 
Validity of Attitudes toward Women мө: Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1281-1282.—Found 
that the Attitudes toward Women Scale was sensitive to 
differences between northern and southern college 
samples and to differences in a northern group exposed 
to a course on psychology of sex differences. Compared 
lo the normative sample, women grew even more liberal, 


and original differences between men and women 
disappeared. 
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1007. Marin, Gerardo . (U de los Andes, Bogota, 
Colombia) [Psychosocial aspects of the use of marihua- 
na.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1974, 
Vol 8(1—2), 117-124.—Reviews literature on personality, 
psychosocial and sociodemographic factors, and differ- 
ences between users and nonusers of marihuana. 
Theories dealing with this problem are evaluated. (50 ref) 

1008. Mazis, Michael B.; Settle, Robert B. & Leslie, 
Dennis C. (U Florida) Elimination of phosphate 
detergents and psychological reactance. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1973(Nov), Vol 10(4) 390-395. 
—Administered a questionnaire about attitudes toward 
laundry detergents, laws regulating the use of phos- 
phates, and demographic characteristics to 76 housew- 
ives in Miami, Florida, and to 45 Ss in Tampa (control). 
Based on reactance theory, it was hypothesized that 
Miami consumers, who were prohibited by law from 
buying products containing phosphates, would have 
more positive attitudes toward the effectiveness of 
phosphate detergents than consumers living in an area 
where phosphates were for sale (Tampa housewives), and 
that Miami consumers would have more negative 
attitudes toward governmental water pollution measures 
and laws against phosphate detergents than the consum- 
ers unaffected by the phosphate ban. Findings support 
the hypotheses and also show that Ss forced to switch 
from their favorite detergent were less favorable about 
the effectiveness and cost of the no-phosphate vs 
phosphate detergents than were consumers who were 
able to maintain brand continuity.—L. Gorsey. 

1009. McCutcheon, Lynn E. (Catholic U of America) 
Development and validation of a scale to measure 
attitude toward population control. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1235-1242.— Describes 
the development of the Population Opinion Poll (POP), a 
Likert-type scale designed to measure attitudes toward 
population control. Its reliability and validity are 
described, based on data from 376 college students. 
Significant correlations were obtained between Ss’ POP 
scores and scores on scales measuring social, religious, 
and birth-control attitudes. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1010. Menninger, W. Roy . (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) Decisions in sexuality: An act of impulse, 
conscience, or society? Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 56-91.—Presents a psy- 
choanalytically-oriented discussion of the complex forces 
that affect decisions about sexual behavior. Sexual 
anxiety in young adults and adolescents, the role of 
unconscious and conscious conflict in sexual decision 
making, sex as an expression of nonsexual motivations 
and feelings, and the defenses and strategies used by 
persons who must make these decisions are examined. It 
is concluded that the anxiety felt in making a sexual 
decision is more than a problem of guilt, that sexual 
relationships often embody many of one's ideas about 
himself, and that the interplay of biological, social, and 
Psychological forces which mediate sexual behaviors 
may be better understood if discussion groups are made 
an important component of the counseling process. 4 
commentaries on the article are included—L. Gorsey. 

1011. Merenda, Peter F. & Shapurian, Reza . (U 
Rhode Island) English students' perception of Heath and 
ideal self. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38 (3, 
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Pt 2), 1207-1210.—Asked 50 English university students | 
to give their perceptions of Prime Minister Heath and of - 
their ideal self using the Activity Vector Analysis, 2 
distinct clusters were noted which correspond closely to 
previously obtained perceptions of national leaders vs. 
the ideal self-concept. Mean vectors for the Heath vs 
ideal self clusters were essentially uncorrelated 
(r = —.17).—/оигпа! abstract. be of 
1012. Miller, Alma G. (Acadia U, Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) The relationship between family inter- 
action and sexual behavior in adolescence. Journal. of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 285-288. 
—Videotaped the discussions of 9 families with unmar- 
ried pregnant daughters and 7 families with daughters. 
who were members of a community organization (Girl: 
Scouts). Each segment of the videotaped interaction was- 
classified into 1 of 12 categories (e.g, agreement or 
disagreement), using Bales interaction process analysis. 
The 2 types of families did not differ on daughter's age, 
parents’ ages, social class, family size, or religion, but the 
daughters did differ on birth order and school grades. 
Data support several distinctive patterns in families 0 
unwed mothers which were identified from the clinical 
literature, including powerful mother, passive father 
daughter excessively involved with mother, and negative 
interactions.—L, Gorsey. В > 
1013. Morrow, Gary R.; Clarke, Walter V. & Merenda, 
Peter F. Perception of role of the President: A nine- 
year follow up. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2) 1259-1262.—Administered the Activity - 
Vector Analysis to 31 16-43 yr old college students 
matched for age and sex with a 1964 sample surveyed by 
P. F. Merenda (see PA, Vol 39:7611) to assess the words 
which they felt described the kind of person the - 
President of the United States should be. Comparisons of 
the resulting cluster with the previously obtained data. 
show that there has been a slight change in the - 
stereotyped perception of the ideal president in that the - 
new ideal is generally less opinionated and decisive as 
well as more receptive and appreciative of another - 
person's point of view than was previously found. - 
—Journal abstract. 
1014. Murphy, H. B. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Theories of youth unrest in cross-cultural - 
ive. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 31-40.—Reviews the | 
literature on the adolescent protest movement in differ- _ 
ent societies. It is concluded that most of these 
movements cannot be explained in terms of 1 theory of 
adolescence, but that their behavioral aspects can be 
explained by a combination of the psychoanalytic theory - 
of adolescent sexuality, sociological role theory, and the ^ 
theory of the hierarchy of needs. (60 ref) ; 
1015. Pierson, Elaine C. & D'Antonio, William V. (О 
Pennsylvania, Student Health Service) Female and male: _ 
Dimensions of human sexuality. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1974. ix, 349 p. $8.95(cloth), Se à 
— Presents an introduction to the anatomy, physiology, а 
and psychology of sexual behavior, intended for youn, 
adults. Sexual dysfunctions, reproduction, contrace tion 
and abortion, factors in premarital and nonmarital : 
marriage, and adolescent sexual behavior and concerns: 


are discussed. (7 p ref) 
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1016. Pliner, Patricia & Cappell, Howard . (Erindale 
Coll, U Toronto, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada) Modifi- 
cation of affective consequences of alcohol: A compari- 
son of social and solitary drinking. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 418-425.— Tested 2 
predictions based on S. Schachter's 1964 theory of 
- emotion regarding the interaction of alcohol consumed 
— in social and solitary situations. Ss were 60 male and 60 
- female 18-30 yr old adults. It was predicted that the 
cognitive circumstances of social drinking would pro- 
- mote an affective response to alcohol, whereas the same 
objective level of intoxication would be responded to as 
— physical symptoms among solitary drinkers. Additional- 
ly, it was predicted that the social manipulation would be 
effective only to the extent that "plasticity" was induced 
(i.e, only when alcohol and not placebo was consumed). 
Both predictions were generally confirmed, using self- 
report of mood and O ratings of amusement as 
dependent variables. It is conjectured that the social 
circumstances of drinking may be important in deter- 
mining the reinforcing value of the intoxicated state. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1017. Preston, Samuel H. (U Washington) Differen- 
tial fertility, unwanted fertility, and racial trends in 
occupational achievement. American Sociological Re- 
view, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(4), 492-506.—Estimated the 
effects on future occupational achievement and mobility 
levels of maintaining current class differences in fertility. 
Separate computations were made for the white and 
nonwhite populations, under the assumption that both 
groups will be subject to the mobility regime of all men 
recorded in the 1962 Current Population Survey (mean 
age — 43.3 yrs). Because fertility differentials are larger 
in the nonwhite population, maintaining them has a 
greater impact on this group. Differential fertility 
reduces the proportion of nonwhite men in the top 3 
occupational groups by 10-11% in in the 2nd generation 
and beyond, and raises the proportion in the bottom 3 
groups by 21-23%, Eliminating unwanted fertility from 
tecorded class differences largely removes the effect of 
differential fertility on occupational distributions. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1018. Quarter, Jack . (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
т Education, Toronto, Canada) Political socialization at 
- . the University of Toronto: A three-year longitudinal 
ы study. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 219-233.—Analyzed change in the 
political orientation of 248 male students between their 
entrance and departure from a Canadian university; the 
characteristics related to change were also examined. 
These investigations were conducted in 2 settings—a 
laboratory where artificial conditions were set up to 
induce a change in attitudes and a natural field settin, 
where changes in attitudes were viewed over a 3- 
period. Although results provide partial support for the 
hypothesis that Ss would be radicalized by their 
university experience, the change in attitudes was small 
_ Reasons for the small amount of change are discussed. 
-... (French summary) (28 ref)—Journal abstract. Я 

% ees Ray, Rose E. & Thompson, William D. (Purdue 
c amic correlates of female guilt to 

visual stimuli. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun 
-Vol 346, Pt 2), 1299-1306. — Investigated. the een 
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between the personality trait of sex guilt and types of - 


sexual stimuli and their effect on heart rate and the 
galvanic skin response (GSR). 60 undergraduate women 
were divided into high sex-guilt and low sex-guilt groups 
on the basis of their responses to Mosher's True-False 
Guilt Inventory. 10 high sex-guilt and 10 low sex-guilt Ss 
were randomly assigned to each of 3 experimental 
stimuli. All Ss responded with significantly greater GSRs 
when viewing the masturbatory and coital stimuli than 
they did while viewing the dating stimulus. Low sex-guilt 
Ss exhibited a significant cardiac deceleration when 
viewing the coital stimulus, while high sex-guilt Ss 
exhibited a nonsignificant cardiac acceleration to the 
same stimulus. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1020. Reich, Wilhelm . The function of the orgasm: 
Sex-economic problems of biological energy: Volume | 
of The Discovery of the Orgone. (Trans Vincent R. 
Carfagno). New York, NY: Touchstone, 1973. viii, 400 p. 
$3.95.—Presents the core of W. Reich's search for a 
single basic, universal force underlying life and creation. 
Reich's medical and scientific study of the human 
organism over a period of 20 yrs is summarized, and the 
development of this work from psychology into biology 
and into the discovery of the cosmic orgone energy is 
traced. 

1021. Rohrbaugh, Michael & Eads, Gerald . (U North 
Dakota) Effects of the Vietnam experience on subse- 
quent drug use among servicemen. /nternational Journal 
of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(1), 25-40.—Data from 3 
groups of 1,743 active duty servicemen surveyed in 1971 
at a midwestern military installation provided only 
limited evidence that service in Southeast Asia affected 
subsequent drug use. The reported incidence of opiate 
use in the presurvey month was higher for Vietnam 
returnees than for nonreturnee controls from the same 
units on only 1 of 3 surveys. 

1022. Rosenblum, Jay A. (New York U, Medical 
School) Human sexuality and the cerebral cortex. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jun), Vol 35(6), 
268-271.—Reviews the literature on the physiological 
relationships between the cerebral cortex and various 
aspects of sexual behavior and experience. Evidence 
indicates that there is a link between the temporal lobes 
and sexual behavior. Cases of temporal lobe epilepsy 
associated with sexual disorders (e.g., impotency and 
hyposexuality) are reviewed. Important issues and 
problems in this research field are discussed, including 
the meaning of deviant sexual behavior and the lack of 
basic criteria and definitions of impotency and hyposex- 
uality.—A. Olson. 

1023. Sorrentino, Richard M.; Vidmar, Neil & 
Goodstadt, Michael S. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Opinion change in a crisis: Effects of the 1970 
Canadian kidnapping crisis on political and ethnic 
attitudes. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 199-218.—Conducted a total of 7 
surveys with 2 separate sample populations (310 English- 
Canadian residents and 595 Canadian college students) 
before, during, and after the Canadian kidnapping crisis 
of 1970, in which a militant French separatist group 
kidnapped 1 English and 1 Canadian official. While no 
long-term effects on opinions towards French Canadians 
or the government's use of restrictive measures were 
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observed, results show considerable short-term changes 
in opinions during the height of the crisis. Ss increased 
their support of any action which was or could be taken 
by the government in order to deal with the crisis; they 
also tended to obscure differences between those directly 
or indirectly involved with the crisis. Other reactions to 
the crisis as well as the methodological implications of 
the study are discussed. (French summary) (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1024. Stoeckeler, Hazel S. & Hasegawa, Minoru . (U 
Minnesota, St Paul) A technique for identifying values 
as behavioral potentials in making consumer housing 
decisions. Home Economics Research Journal, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 2(4), 268-280.— Describes a technique for measuring 
and interpreting individual hierarchies of values and for 
identifying individuals as types according to their values. 
207 female undergraduates in 3 sections of a beginning 
course in housing, 169 of their parents, and 74 young 
males-of the student's choice were administered pre- and 
posttest questionnaires assessing the relative importance 
of 9 sociopsychological variables in both personal 
orientation and housing decisions. The scoring system is 
based on a computer analysis of response hierarchies and 
cross-classified data. Data (a) suggest that this methodol- 
ogy can provide a means for gathering individual and 
group data on values and for identifying behavioral 
potentials in making consumer decisions and (b) confirm 
the existence of housing value groups. The importance of 
"economy" and "family centrism" in housing value 
hierarchies as previously reported was also supported. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1025. Toldson, Ivory L. (Temple U) The human 
potential movement and black unity: Counseling Blacks 
in groups. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & 
Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol 1(2), 69—76.— Discusses how 
the human potential movement is oriented almost 
entirely to white problems and how it promotes racism 
and the negative aspects of capitalism. It is suggested 
that, if revamped, the movement may be helpful in 
restoring and furthering black unity by organizing “black 
identity groups” for helping blacks to recognize their 
individuality and their African heritage. 

1026. Turner, Barbara F. & Kahn, Robert L. (U 
Massachusetts, School of Education, Amherst) Age as a 
Political issue. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
29(5), 572-580.—Studied attitudes toward aging, chrono- 
logical age, and the role of age as a political issue in a 
primary election contest between 2 candidates of similar 
ideology but markedly different ages—a 40-yr-old 
challenger vs an 84-yr-old incumbent. Interviews were 
obtained during the weeks preceding the election with 
256 respondents, drawn from middle-class areas in the 
election district. It was found that attitudes toward 
aging, measured by semantic differential, became more 
favorable as age of respondent increased. Despite this, 
candidate preference was not related to age. Preference 
for the younger man was related to negative attitudes 
toward the age of the older candidate and to perception 
Of age as a salient campaign issue. Opinions regarding 
€ach candidate reflected primarily a strong bias for the 
Preferred candidate. It is concluded that the age of the 2 
men did not in itself substantially influence candidate 
Preference.—Journal abstract. 
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1027. Uricchio, William A. & Williams, "К. 
(Carlow Coll) Proceedings of a research conem 
natural family planning. Washington, DC: Human Life — 
Foundation, 1973. xxv, 316 p—lIncludes topics on _ 
biorhythms; gamete survival and effects of aging; 08 s 
clinical experiences; prediction, detection, and control of - 
ovulation; psychological and sociological implications; 
and method effectiveness evaluation in family planning, — 

1028. West, Ranyard International law and 
psychology: 2 studies: The intrusion of order i 
Conscience and society. Dobbs Ferry, NY: Oceana 
Publications, 1974. xxvii, 260 p.—Presents 2 theoretical — 
discussions of psychology, political philosophy, social. —. 
ethics, and human nature. Topics and concepts discussed - 
include the roots of prejudice, reactions to power, law vs 
sovereignty, critical episodes in modern history, current 
isuses in the psychology of politics, psychological 
theories of human nature, the nature of loyalty, and 
role of social organization in international law. r: 

1029. Wogan, Michael . (U Connecticut) Illicit drug —— 
use among college students. College Student Journal, 
1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 56-62.—Summarizes some of the 
data pertaining to the use of illicit drugs among college 
students. According to J. L. Anker (1971), the following 
percentages of lower-classmen (freshmen and sophomore 
students) have used the indicated drugs on one or more 
occasions: marihuana, 55%; amphetamines, 19%; hallu- 
cinogens, 16%; barbiturates, 12% and opiates, 7%. Dru; 
usage was positively associated with the higher social _ 
classes. Drugs seem to be used most frequently by 
students in large private liberal arts colleges, then (in 
descending order of frequency) by those in private 
universities, major state universities, smaller state univer- — 
sities, small colleges, and junior colleges. Agnostics and 
atheists reported the most frequent usage, followed by _ 
persons claiming adherence to an Eastern religion, Jews, — 
Catholics, and Protestants. Although usage was more 
frequent among lower-classmen, use by juniors and 
seniors is increasing. Female students reported a lower - 
percentage of drug usage than males. Drug users were _ 
more adventuresome than nonusers. (25 ref)—A. J. Ter — 
Keurst. k 

1030. Wolins, Martin (Ed.). (U California, Berkeley) 
Successful group care: Explorations in the powerful 
environment. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. ix, 463 p. Е 
$14.75.—Presents a collection of relevant research on — | 
group child-care in cross-cultural perspective. Successful СЫ 
group-care settings in Austria, Great Britain, Israel, - 
Mexico, Poland, the Soviet Eras Maece are 
detailed, as well as those in the US. (33 p re! 

M Zikmund, William G. & Miller, Stephen J. 
(Oklahoma State U) Internal/external control of rein- 
forcementand women's participation in direct social Ў 
action. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2) Е 
1163-1166.—Mailed а questionnaire and Rotter's 
Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale to a prod ^ 
sample of women in 1 state to investigate the relations ip 
between internal-external control of reinforcement uu 
women's participation in the 1973 d ned 
boycott. Analysis of responses on the 1 Te с 

i ires did not support the hypothesis that 
questionnaires р pport fuer 
internals, as determiners of their own fai ET Mur 
more active in this socioeconomic event. Result 


> 
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that the power of the I-E Scale to predict boycott 
behavior is weak.—Journal abstract. 
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1032. Abernethy, Virginia . (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Boston) Dominance and sexual behavior: A 
hypothesis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 131(7), 813-817.—Primatological, ethnographic, and 
psychiatric data suggest the hypothesis that male 
dominance facilitates male-female copulatory behavior 
while female dominance inhibits it. A mother-son pair of 
rhesus macaques is described in which 2 incestuous 
episodes took place. Several human societies in which the 
wife is economically independent of her husband and 
has higher status in the home are discussed, as well as the 
significance of maternal dominance in the dynamics of 
male homosexuality. Presentation of these data is 
followed by suggestions for testing the hypothesis and a 
discussion of the social and therapeutic implications of 
the observed relationships. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1033. Armistead, Nigel (Ed.). Reconstructing social 
psychology. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1974. 
330 p. $3.95.—Presents 20 essays on current develop- 
ments in humanistic psychology, phenomenology, and 
Marxism. The value judgments of conventional social 
psychology are criticized, and suggestions are made for 
the reconstruction of social psychology for a contempo- 
rary society. 

1034. Berk, Richard A. (Northwestern U) Collective 
behavior. Dubuque, IA: Wm. C. Brown, 1974. viii, 80 p. 
—Discusses methodological issues in the study of 
collective behavior; recent approaches to group process- 
es; and the perspectives of Freud, G. LeBon, H. Blumer, 
W. Kornhauser, and N. Smelser. 3 

1035. Cahn, Meyer M. (California State U, San 
Francisco) Desacralization as a response to group 
change. Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1). 
62-64.— Discusses the phenomenon of desacralization. 
When groups or individuals have not participated in the 
working through of change experiences, they are often 
left without sufficient emotional resources for respond- 

, ing in a satisfactory and collaborative way. In such a 
condition, they often respond by minimizing or negating 
the story of change which is being reported to them. 

.1036. Cooper, Cary L. (U Manchester, Inst of 
Science & Technology, England) A bibliography of 
current encounter and T-group research: 1971-1973 
Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 65-68. 

1037. Crahay, S. [Close field conflict.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Mar), Vol 73(2), 302-310. 

— Examined therapeutic interviews and analyzed conflict 
situations which for emotional or social reasons 
to be without solution. These analyses offer e 
understanding of the patient's adaptive abilities or his 
lack of them, and suggest Strategies to hel, i in 
their struggle to adjust to existential confie. (Dut h. 

A a d ch, 
Code German, Malian & Spanish summarie) Е 
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group size and privacy in residential cuml. sed 
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of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 
389-392.—Conducted a field survey of residents of a 
university trailer park to distinguish between the effects 
associated with group size and effects associated with 
social stimulation. The S sample consisted of 58 
university students who were asked to rate their living 
space and their satisfaction with various aspects of trailer 
living. The results show that with total area fixed, the 
numbers of occupants per unit accounted for greater 
variance in living space ratings than did degree of 
privacy, and time and personal attributes accounted for 
few differences in satisfaction. Results also support the 
distinction between the psychological experience of 
crowding and the conditions that induce it.—Journal 
abstract. 

1039. Gerson, Barbara . (New York U) Conscious- 
ness-raising groups with elementary school girls: A case 
study. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 30-35.—Describes a consciousness- 
raising (C-R) group for 4th- and Sth-grade girls in a 
public school. The girls took a questionnaire to deter- 
mine their degree of sex-role stereotyping; results 
indicate that members came to the group with “liberat- 
ed" viewpoints. Differences between girl's and women's 
C-R groups were observed, but also similarities. Topics 
discussed in group sessions included relationships with 
parents, sex, dating, attractiveness, marriage, and future 
careers. The girls seemed to benefit more from talking 
about present problems than about future goals.—C. P. 
McCreary. 

1040. Hinde, R. A. (MRC Unit on the Development 
& Integration of Behaviour, Cambridge, England) 
Biological bases of human social behaviour. New York, 
NY: McGraw-Hill, 1974. xv, 462 p.—Reviews studies of 
nonhuman species and extrapolates from animal to 
human social behavior. Questions of causation and 
development in communication, early social experience, 
mother-infant interaction, aggression and sociosexual 
behavior, and group structure and spatial relationships 
are discussed. (35 p ref) 

1041. Lankford, Philip M. (U California, Los 
Angeles) Comparative analysis of clique identification 
methods. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol 37(2), 287-305. 
—Applied 5 methods, each representative of a distinctive 
mathematical approach to clique identification, to 2 
sociomatrices and compared the results. The matrices 
were selected for their mathematical properties to test 
certain characteristics of the methods. L. L. McQuitty’s 
linkage analysis provided a cheap, efficient means of 
Producing a few strongly linked cliques. Direct factor 
analysis and factor analysis of a correlation matrix 
produced similar results, but direct factor analysis was 
relatively expensive and provided a less workable 
solution. C. H. Hubbell's method of raising a matrix (0 
the p* power did less well, as the relative number of zero 
entries may affect the resulting cliques. Multidimension- 
al scaling did very poorly, producing cliques dissimilar t 
those produced by the other 4 methods. (28 ref)—Jouri nal 
abstract. 

1042. Morrison, Richard J. —(Carnegie-Mellon U) 
Caplow's model: A reformulation. Journal of Mathemati- 
cal Sociology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 215-230.—Examines T- 
Caplow's (see PA, Vol 31:6902) model of coalitions in 
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the triad and identifies several shortcomings. Retaining 
the basic structure of Caplow's arguments, the problem 
is recast as one of interdependent rational decision- 
making. The reformulation allows a more general notion 
of strength and the adoption of probabilistic choice to 
allow predictions about the relative frequencies of the 
various coalitions. (15 ref) 

1043. Murstein, Bernard I. & Spitz, Leah T. 
(Connecticut Coll)Aristotle and friendship: A factor- ana- 
lytic study. /nterpersonal Development,1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 
21—34.— Proposes several hypotheses suggested by Aris- 
totle’s concepts of friendship. These hypotheses were 
tested factor-analytically. 3 dimensions (factors) of 
friendship were examined: Goodness, Enjoyableness, 
and Utility. An 80-item bipolar adjective checklist was 
constructed and administered to 120 female undergradu- 
ates. Results of the factor analyses are generally 
consistent with the formulations of Aristotle as pro- 
pounded some 2,000 yrs ago.—Journal abstract. 

1044. Orlick, T. D. (U Ottawa, Faculty of Physical 
Education, Ontario, Canada) An interview schedule 
designed to assess family sports environment. /nterna- 
tional Journal of Sport Psychology, 1974, Vol 5(1), 13-27. 
— Constructed an interview schedule which proved to be 
valid and internally consistent, and to have an average 
inter-rater scoring reliability of .93. 

1045. Schellenberg, James A. (Western Michigan U) 
An introduction to social psychology. (2nd ed). New 
York, NY: Random House, 1974. viii, 360 p.— Presents 
an introductory review and discussion of 7 areas of social 
psychology and theory and research—affiliation, aggres- 
sion, social influence, attitudes, groups, social norms, 
and personality in society—emphasizing that social 
psychology is the study of interpersonal processes and 
behavior. (10 p ref) 

1046. Watts, Thomas D. (Tulane U) Ethnomethodol- 
ogy: A consideration of theory and research. Cornell 
Journal of Social Relations, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 99-115. 
— Reviews the rationale of ethnomethodology in terms 
of its linguistic, normative, and reflexive uses. The use of 
ethnomethodological procedures in assessing the social 
organization and processing of various institutions (e.g., 
the judicial system) is also examined. (87 ref) 
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1047. Behrendt, William; O'Neal, Edgar & Morris, 
Louis . (Tulane U, Newcombe Coll) Beliefs about one's 
bodily state, emotionality, and aggression. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 411-416.—Gave a 
placebo to 70 male undergraduates, telling them that it 
was a stimulant, analgesic, reflex-inhibitor, or vitamin. Ss 
completed a mood questionnaire, after receiving either 6 
Shocks (attack) or 2 shocks (no attack), ostensibly an 
evaluation of their solution to a problem. They then used 
shock to evaluate a standard solution produced by their 
former evaluator (a confederate). No significant differ- 
ences were detected among the placebo conditions in 
shock number, duration, intensity, or latency. However, 
among Ss reporting that the “drug” seemed to have some 
effect, those attacked and taking the reflex-inhibitor had 
Significantly longer shock latencies. Attacked analgesic 
Ss did not perceive the shocks as less painful but rated 
themselves highest in insult. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1048. Black, Harvey & Angelis, Virginia B. (Boston | 
U) Interpersonal attraction: An empirical investigation — 
of platonic and romantic love. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1243-1246.—Useda 2 x 4 _ 
design to assess effects of sex and college class on 
judgment of platonic and romantic partners by 198 male — 
and 175 female undergraduates. Females gave higher ck 
overall ratings to past or present platonic and romantic 
partners than males. This result may be attributed to the _ 
belief that interpersonal attraction may be related to 
contemporary sex-role patterns.—Journal abstract. 

1049. Brehmer, Berndt . (U Umea, Psychological Inst, - £ 
Sweden) Policy conflict and policy change as a function ү 
of task characteristics: IIl. The effects of the distribu- 
tion of the validities of the cues in the conflict task. _ 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), n 
135-138.—Used K. К. Hammond's (see PA, Vol _ 
40:4126) “lens model" interpersonal conflict paradigm in | 
a2 х 2 design which varied levels of task predictability _ 
and levels of cue validity distribution (only 1 cue valid ys —— 
2 equally valid cues) with 64 paid undergraduates. — 
Results show that the level of agreement was higher 
when only | cue was valid than when both cues were 
valid, but this effect was obtained only when task 
predictability was high. In the low-predictability condi- 
tion there were no differences between the 2 levels of cue 
validity distribution. Results also show that agreement 
was a positive function of the predictability of the task. It 
is concluded that, to understand policy conflict, it is not 
sufficient to analyze only the characteristics of the 
parties to the conflict; it is also necessary to analyze the 
characteristics of the task facing the parties.—Journal 
abstract. 

1050. Brehmer, Berndt . (U Umea, Sweden) Policy 
conflict and policy change as a function of task 
characteristics: IV. The effect of cue intercorrelations. 
Umea Psychological Reports, 1974, No 79, 24 p.—Hy- 
pothesized that intercorrelations between the cues in the 
conflict task will inhibit the reduction of the systematic 
differences in policies in policy conflict as studied in K. Я 
К. Hammond's (1965) “lens model” interpersonal y 
conflict paradigm. 2 experiments were conducted with 64 
undergraduates in each. Results support the hypothesis Es 
and suggest that the effect was due to the fact that theSs о 
had greater freedom in developing different policies E 
when the cues were intercorrelated. Findings also suggest — ' 4 
that the process of policy change, when the conflict task : 
has a lower degree of predictability than the original g 
policy learning task, might differ from that when the $”, 
conflict task has the same predictability as the original f 
task. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. ў Я 

1051. Brown, С. A. (New U Ulster, Coleraine, 14 
Northern Ireland) A reply to Turner and Sevinc. British —  - 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
13(2), 217.—Responds to C. T. Turner and M. Sevinc's 
(see PA, Vol 52: 12286) methodological criticisms of the 
author's study of interaction patterns among British s 
immigrant children. The criticism that sex bias existed in 
the data is agreed with, and the reliability of the behavior 
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ed the effects upon response distributions of 2 types of 
position effect: the serial order in which response options 
for an item are presented and the location of an item in 
an interview. Primacy effect was statistically significant 
and meaningfully large in regard to evaluative items in 
an interview with 899 adults aged over 65 yrs; either the 
positive or negative end of the scale drew more responses 
when it was presented first. This effect was not observed 
for factual items. There was no difference in responses to 
an evaluative item presented early and late in the 
interview with response options in the same order at both 
presentations. Results suggest that it may not be 
necessary to present general questions prior to specific 
ones in order to avoid response contamination, though 
further evidence is necessary. It is concluded that (a) to 
obtain valid group values, counterbalanced presentation 
of response options is necessary; and (b) standard scores 
for individuals should be used in making subgroup 
comparisons and other statistical procedures (e.g. 
correlational analysis). (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1053. Cicourel, Aaron V. (U Califonria, San Diego) 
Cognitive sociology: Language and meaning in social 
interaction. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. 179 p. 
$7.95(cloth), $2.50(paper).—Analyzes the relationship of 
language and social dynamics and argues for a fuller 
understanding of the verbal and nonverbal communica- 
tions which make man a social being. Criticisms of 
recent linguistic theories are presented to emphasize the 
idea that cognitive and linguistic structures are basic to 
social interaction, and empirical data from a Ist-grade 
classroom and the sign language of the deaf are included 
to illustrate the principles of ethnomethodology, inter- 
pretive procedures and normative roles, and cross-modal 
communication. (6 p ref) 

1054. Codol, Jean P. (National Ctr for Scientific 
Research, Lab of Social Psychology, Aix-en-Provence, 
France) [Social norms and the pattern of equilibrium.] 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 201-218. 
—Asserts that the pattern of equilibrium is only a 
manifestation of social “good form” and is thus highly 
dependent on the culturally normative character of the 
social relations to which it is applied. 70 Ss were asked to 
judge, from their own and others’ viewpoints, the more 
or less normative character of 2 types of social relations; 

i.e., friendliness—unfriendliness and agreement-disagree- 
ment of ideas. Of 16 correlations calculated in the 
different experimental conditions for the relation be- 
tween the pattern of equilibrium manifested by each S 
А у 
апі the. degree of normativeness attributed to each type 
of TRE 14 were statistically significant. Equilibrium 
and social norms appeared to be in 
Rubin-Rabson. m күлен. 
1055. Efran, Michael С. (Scarborough Coll, U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The effect of physical 
appearance on the judgment of guilt, interpersonal 
attraction, and severity of recommended punishment in 
a simulated jury task. Journal of Research in Personalit 
1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 45-54.—Conducted an ete 
survey with 108 college students and a simulated ju 
experiment with an additional 66 college students. The 
survey revealed that most Ss believed that (a) 
defendant's Character and previous history should 
influence jurors’ decision (79%) and (b) the defendant's 
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physical appearance should not bias these decisions 
(93%). The simulated jury experiment tested the hypothe- 
sis (derived from a reinforcement model of interpersonal 
attraction and previous research on physical appearance) 
that attractive defendants would be more positively 
evaluated than unattractive ones despite the seeming 
irrelevance of appearance to judicial decisions. It was 
found that physically attractive defendants were evaluat- 
ed with less certainty of guilt (p < .05), less severe 
recommended punishment (p < .005), and greater 
attraction than were unattractive defendants. The impor- 
tance of independent affective and cognitive components 
of the attraction process is emphasized. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1056. Entwisle, Doris R. & Webster, Murray . (Johns 
Hopkins U) Expectations in mixed racial groups. 
Sociology of Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 47(3), 301-318. 
—Studied how the status characteristics of adults and 
children affect adults’ ability to raise a child's expecta- 
tions of his own performance on school-like tasks. Black 
and white 2nd, 3rd, and 4th graders participated in a 
team story completion task with middle-class black and 
white young adult women serving as Es. Ss whose rates 
of volunteering items for the stories were near the 
median were then assigned to either a 2nd story 
completion group in which he received strong positive 
reinforcement from E or a control group in which he 
listened to a story. All Ss then completed another team 
story completion task. White adults were effective in 
raising expectations of white or black children in mixed 
racial work groups; black adults were effective with 
black children but not with white children in mixed 
groups. Results, both consistent and inconsistent with 
previous findings from homogeneous groups, are inter- 
preted in terms of the children’s relative socioeconomic 
position with respect to members of their own race. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1057. Fox, Renée C. Experiment perilous: 
Physicians and patients facing the unknown. 
Philadelphia, PA: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1974. 262 p. $5.95.—Presents a physician's account of à 
2-yr period in the lives of the patients and other doctors 
on a small metabolic research ward. Problems and 
stresses of both the physicians and patients are discussed 
in detail, case examples are presented, and the signifi- 
cance of this “experiment perilous” within the field of 
the sociology of medicine is examined. 

1058. Fromme, Donald K. & Beam, Donna C. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Dominance and sex differences in 
nonverbal responses to differential eye contact. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 76-87. 
—Divided 16 male and 16 female undergraduates into 
high- and low-dominant groups based on scores on the 
Bernreuter Personality Scale. Ss were assigned to 1 of 2 
cohorts who either avoided eye contact or maintained а 
steady gaze. Starting 100 in. apart, Ss were asked to 
approach the cohort to the point where they felt most 
comfortable. Dependent measures were personal space, 
approach rate, reciprocal eye contact, and attitude 
toward cohort. It was found that high-dominant Ss 
showed increased proxemic behavior in responding to à 
direct gaze, while low-dominant Ss showed a decrease. 
Males tended to use personal space and approach rate to 
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signal dominance, while females used reciprocal eye 
contact. An exception was found to previous findings 
that positive attitudes are associated with high levels of 
eye contact; low-dominant males, but no other group, 
responded to direct gaze with a more negative attitude. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1059. Furukawa, Hisataka. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, 
Japan) [The effect of success or failure evaluation upon 
followers' morale and perception of leadership func- 
tion.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 133-147.— Studied the 
effect of social evaluation (success or failure) upon group 
members' morale (task satisfaction, group esteem, and 
group cohesiveness) and their perception of leadership 
types. 120 junior high school boys were divided into 4- or 
5-member groups and asked to make up a story 
concerning TAT pictures from the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test after a 15-тіп group discussion under a leader 
whose leadership type was experimentally controlled. 
The leadership types were performance-oriented (P-type) 
and maintenance-oriented (M-type). The stories were 
evaluated by an "authority," who gave success or failure 
evaluation according to a prearranged scheme. Analysis 
of variance of Ss' morale scores and evaluation scores of 
leadership type indicates that (a) the feedback of success 
evaluation significantly increased Ss' morale and shifted 
their perception of leadership function toward PM type 
(strong in both P and M functions), and (b) the feedback 
of failure evaluation significantly decreased their morale 
and shifted their perception of leadership toward pm 
type (weak in both P and M). (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1060. Geen, Russell G. & Stonner, David. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia) The meaning of observed violence: 
Effects on arousal and aggressive behavior. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 55-63.—80 
male college students were either attacked by a confeder- 
ate or treated neutrally and then watched a violent 
movie. Groups of Ss were told beforehand that the 
fighting in the movie was motivated by either desires for 
revenge, professionalism, or altruism. Other Ss were 
Shown the film without comment. Relative to Ss in all 
other conditions, Ss who had been attacked and told that 
the fight was motivated by revenge subsequently (a) gave 
more intense shocks to the confederate, (b) rated 
themselves as less restrained in aggressing, and (с) 
manifested higher levels of blood pressure at the 
conclusion of the film. Results indicate that the meaning 
attached to observed violence may affect the aggression 
elicited by that violence in at least 2 ways: by lowering 
inhibitions against aggressing and by raising arousal 
levels. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1061. Grofman, Bernard . (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Helping behavior and group size: Some explora- 
tory stochastic models. Behavioral Science, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 19(4), 210-224.—Reanalyzes data from previous 
experiments on helping behavior. An exponential model 
in which the probability of helping behavior taking place 
Temains constant regardless of number of bystanders 
Appears to fit data from experiments involving noncom- 
municating strangers. An exponential model in which the 
Probability of helping behavior declines as the square of 
the number of bystanders appears to fit data from 
*XPeriments involving strangers in an emergency situa- 
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tion with communication Possibilities. Groups of friends 

In an emergency situation with communication possibili- 
ties appear to coordinate behavior so as to engage in 
helping behavior with the same probability as single 
individuals.—Journal abstract. 7 

1062. Hogan, James L.; Fisher, Roger Н. & Morrison, 
Bruce J. (Miami U) Social {бейһаск and cooperative 
game behavior. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol _ 
34(3, Pt 2), 1075-1082.—Examined the effects of social А 
feedback (praise and criticism) as well as opponent's 
Strategy on the cooperation of 80 same-sex pairs of 
undergraduates who played 40 trials of the Prisoner's 
Dilemma game. Feedback was seen by Ss as adminis- | 
tered by a peer or E and was either praise of criticism. 
There were 5 feedback conditions: peer praise, E praise, 
peer criticism, E criticism, and a neutral control XA 
condition. The opponent's strategy was programed by E i 
to be either Honest-Cooperative, Honest-Competitive, — 
Dishonest-Cooperative, or —Dishonest-Competitive. 
Analysis indicated that feedback was generally effective 
in increasing cooperation beyond that in the control 
group. However, with a competitive opponent, only E 
praise led to increased cooperation. It is suggested that. 
the clarity of the feedback agent's role is crucial and that 
ambiguous motives may diminish the effectiveness of his. 
feedback.—Journal abstract. 

1063. Jacher, Wladyslaw. [Contemporary views upon 
the social bond.] (Polh) Roczniki Filozoficzne, 1973, Vol. 
21(2), 61-76.—Considers 2 aspects of the social bond: 
the process of its spreading in the group, illustrated by 
empirical social research; and the internal nature of the 
bond itself, illustrated by studies concerning the elements 
and processes creating the social bond. A survey of 
modern thought on the social bond is presented, and 2 
specific trends are noted: (a) the attribution of social 
bonds to an internal consciousness of the psychic states 
of the community and to a common feeling of unity and 
identification and (b) the concept that social bonds 
depend on the relationships of the individual to the 
group and of the individual group to other existing 
groups. It is suggested that these trends provide material 
for wider theoretical and empirical research.— English 
summary. Da 

1064. Kaneko, Satoru. (Kyoto U., Japan) [Bargaining 
behavior in coalition formation: 1.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), i 
Vol. 11(2), 109-126.—Studied coalition formation in a 3- 
person game when members have different power and 
are allowed to bargain with any other member to ally or 
to intervene against alliance of others. Reward division. 
between allied members was also subject to bargaining. 
Ss were 45 junior high school boys, formed into groups 
of 3 members according to a near-sociometric test. Types 
of power triad were 3-2-2, 4-3-2, and 4-2-2. Ss advanced 
on a game board by throwing a die where the rate of 
advance was determined by the product of points on the 
die and the power weight which, if the players were 
allied, was the sum of weights between the allies. 
Coalitions were formed between the 2 weaker тера 
thus confirming T. Caplow's hypothesis for the a 
types of power triad but rejecting it split the 3rd Bie 
the 3-2-2 triad, equal split of reward among ct 


members was observed more often than parity split in 
+ 
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which the reward received is proportional to the power 
weight; in triad type 4-2-2, the reverse was true. In 4-3-2 
triads, the 2 types of reward splitting occurred equally 
often. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1065, Krop, Harry; Messinger, Jacqueline & Reiner, 
Charles . (VA Hosp, Gainesville, FL) Increasing eye 
contact by covert reinforcement. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 51-57.—Assessed the effects 
of contingent covert reinforcement on eye contact in 114 
unmarried undergraduates who were given a 52-item 
self-disclosure questionnaire. Following an initial admin- 
istration of the questionnaire, Ss were randomly assigned 
to 1 of 3 groups and were administered the questionnaire 
for a 2nd time. One group was given covert reinforce- 
ment contingent upon 5 consecutive sec of eye contact. 
The 2nd group was given covert reinforcement noncon- 
tingently. A control group received no reinforcement. 
Following a 3rd administration of the items, results show 
that eye contact increased significantly only for the 
contingent covert reinforcement group. Follow-up data 
show that long-term effects were not manifested. 
—Journal abstract. 

1066. Lerner, Richard M. & Moore, Tanes . (Eastern 
Michigan U) Sex and status effects on perception of 
physical attractiveness. Psychological ^ Reports, 
1974(Jun) Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1047-1050.—Studied the 
effects of ascribed academic status, target-person's sex, 
and rater's sex on the perception of height, weight, and 
physical attractiveness. The interrelations among these 
variables were also studied. 301 college students (61% 
females) rated a male or a female identified as possessing 
1 of 5 levels of academic status. In all status conditions, 
(a) the male and female target persons were seen as 
about equal in height; (b) the male was estimated as 
heavier than the female; and (c) at the lowest and 
intermediate status levels, female Ss saw the male target 
person as more attractive than the female, while the 
reverse tended to be the case for males’ ratings of the 
targets. Height and weight estimates were inversely 
correlated for the male target and positively related for 
the female target. Height estimates were positively 
related to attractiveness ratings for the male target, while 
neither height nor weight estimates predicted attractive- 
ness ratings for the female target—Journal abstract. 

1067. Long, Thomas J. & Bosshart, Donald . (U 
Illinois) The Facilitator Behavior Index. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1059-1068.—At- 
tempted to develop an instrument which might identify, 
in more than a global way, persons having attributes of 
an encounter group facilitator judged effective by both 
his peers and superiors. A pilot instrument was devel- 
oped, administered to 24 group facilitators rating 32 
group facilitator trainees, and tested against currently 
available global rating measures in 2 independent trials. 
Factor analysis indicated that 3 main attributes make 
independent contributions to the judged effectiveness of 
an encounter group facilitator: generalized interpersonal 
sensitivity, ability to express spontaneously a full Tange 
of emotions and feelings, and nondirective leadershi 

З style. The scale developed is considered to be a ТУ 
feedback tool to aid in group-facilitator training, as well 
as a promising evaluation technique. A finding of this 
Stüdy leads to questions about the effect of group 
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consensus as a method of rating the effectiveness of 
group facilitators.—Journal abstract. 

1068. Melnick, Merrill J. & Chemers, Martin M. 
(State University Coll New York, Brockport) Effects of 
group social structure on the success of basketball 
teams. Research Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 1-8. 
— Administered a pretournament questionnaire to meas- 
ure 2 group structural variables—status consensus and 
cohesion—to 21 university intramural basketball teams. 
Won-lost percentages were correlated with multiple 
measures of each variable. Won-lost percentages of the 
teams which were ranked highest and lowest on each of 
the structural variables were also compared. Results 
show that team performance was not significantly related 
to either status consensus or cohesion. Several methodo- 
logical problems in investigating the relationship be- 
tween group social structure and group success are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1069. Moore, Joseph A. (Memorial U Newfound- 
land, St John's, Canada) Relationship between loneli- 
ness and interpersonal relationships. Canadian Counsel- 
lor, 1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 84-89.—Investigated Н. S. 
Sullivan's (1953) view that loneliness is related to the 
type of childhood friends and activities and G. Zilb- 
oorg's (1938) view that lonely adults are more hostile in 
interpersonal situations. 88 female college students filled 
in a loneliness questionnaire and Leary's Interpersonal 
Check List, and answered questions about childhood 
friends. The hostility hypothesis was confirmed and the 
friendship hypothesis partially confirmed. The more 
lonely Ss were significantly more hostile-submissive. 
Findings suggest that a person's own behavior is an 
enduring mode of interaction responsible for bringing 
about, perpetuating, aggravating, and/or solving loneli- 
ness feelings. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1070. Parker, Laurence . (Cornell U) The ridiculous: 
A critique of “The psychology of interpersonal attrac: 
tion." Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1974(Spr), Vol 
9(1), 165-178.—Offers a critique of a representative work 
of the current experimental paradigm presented by S. C. 
Jones (1974) in "The Psychology of Interpersonal 
Attraction." It is argued that the results which Jones 
summarized are either trivial, common knowledge, or 
based on conceptual confusions and that current 
methods of research and thinking in social psychology 
are powerless to shed light on phenomena like love and 
affection. (22 ref) 

1071. Pfeiffer, J. William & Jones, John E. A 
handbook of structured experiences for human 
relations training: Volume IV. Iowa City, ІА: University 
Associates, 1973. vii, 118 p—Presents a collection of 
exercises, techniques, and games (called “structured 
experiences”) designed for experienced-based learning, 
and focusing on individual behavior, constructive feed- 
back, processing, and psychological integration. These 
human relations training materials were gathered from 
actual training designs and from facilitators in the field. 

1072. Sargent, Harold R. (Pennsylvania State U, 
Sharon) A new look at informal organization. College 
Student Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 63—66.— Discusses 
the informal organization, which comes into being 
because of unsatisfactory conditions which need to be 
remedied, but the solutions offered by the administrative 
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establishment are unacceptable to the group. The 
organization crystallizes around a leader who serves as 
spokesman. The purpose of the group is usually vague 
and changeable but it must satisfy the need for 
communication. The reactions and interactions of 
members of the group influence its initiatives and 
purposes. Positive personalities in the group achieve 
cooperation among themselves and other similar groups. 
The informal organization as a protest group seldom 
subverts the permanent and general goals of the 
establishment because it is not usually successful enough 
to hold its members.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1073. Scheidt, Fredrick J. & Smith, Mary E. (Vassar 


- Coll) Same-sex dyads and Toman’s theory of birth-order 


compatibility. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, 
Pt 2), 1174.—To examine W. Toman’s (1962, 1969) 
theory of birth-order compatibility and the stability of 
interpersonal relations, dormitory roommates indicated 
their birth order and the degree of interpersonal conflict 
experienced with their roommates. Results show that 
dyads compatible for birth order exhibited less interper- 
sonal conflict than dyads with incompatible birth order 
(p < .05). 

1074. Scherer, Shawn E.  (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Influence of proximity and eye contact on 
impression formation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Арг), Vol 38(2), 538.—Explored the effect of 
proximity and eye contact on impressions formed by 
dyad members under an inflexible seating arrangement. 
Pairs of Ss (N = 40) sat 3.5 ft or 8 ft apart, at 0 or 60° 
orientations, for 10 min, then rated their impressions of 
one another. Results support the hypothesis that in- 
creased proximity and eye contact elicit greater positive 
evaluations. Ss rated each other most positively in the 
3.5-ft, 60° condition and least favorably in the 8-ft, 0° 
condition.—Author abstract. 

1075. Snyder, E. E. & Spreitzer, E. A. (Bowling 
Green State U) Involvement in sports and psychological 
well-being. International Journal of Sport Psychology, 
1974, Vol 5(1), 28-39.—Examined the psychological 
consequences of sports involvement among adults. The 
theoretical expectation of a positive relationship between 
such involvement and psychological well-being was 
generally supported by the data. The relationship 
between behavioral involvement and psychological well- 
being was stronger for females, whereas emotional 
involvement was a stronger predictor of positive affect 
among males. The salutary consequences of social 
interaction with other people may contribute to psycho- 
logical well-being, and participation in sports is an 
important means of achieving such interaction. In 
addition, psychological well-being is likely to result from 
the intrinsic pleasure and fun that flow from sports. (17 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

1076. Stamm, Keith R. & Pearce, W. Barnett. (U. 
Washington) Message locus and message content: Two 
studies in communication behavior and coorientational 
relations. Communication Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10), 
184-203.—Describes a process model of coorientation in 
Which 4 cognitive states are defined in terms of the 
accuracy with which each person in a dyad perceives the 
Similarity between his own orientation and the orienta- 
tion of the other. 2 studies are reported which (2) studied 
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the effects of allowing options in the loci ME a 
cation behavior e analyzed the gius "E ! 4 
disclosure in messages generated with respect to different 
cognitive states. Ss were 176 undergraduates in Study 1 

and 36 high school students in Study 2. Results show that 

the frequency of messages with a locus external to the _ 
dyad was low and did not vary across coorientational D 
states. Variance in self-disclosure was not explained by. 
coorientational states. Findings replicate previously | 
demonstrated regularities in information giving and | 3 
seeking behaviors.—Journal abstract. i4 

_1077. Stamps, Louis W. & Teevan, Richard С. (U 
Wisconsin, La Crosse) Fear of failure and conformity in 
the Asch and Crutchfield situations. Psychological $ 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 343, Pt 2), 1327-1330.—Investi- _ 
gated the relationship between expectancy of failureand _ 
conformity behavior with 63 male college freshmen and 
sophomores, The Thematic Apperception Test was used 
to measure fear of failure. Conformity was assessed using | 
both S. F. Asch's 1956 procedure, in which 7 confeder- 
ates opposed S's judgment, and R. S. Crutchfield's 1955 
procedure, in which 4 opposing perceptual judgments — — 
were given to isolated Ss. Results support thehypothesis — 
that there would be a positive relationship between 
conformity and expectancy of failure in the Asch 
situation and not in the Crutchfield situation. Implica- — 
tions for the modification of fear of failure and related 
behavior are noted. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1078. Stanfield, Gary G. (U Missouri, Columbia) A 
critique and integration of the major social psychologi- 
cal approaches to the study of coalition formation. 
Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 5-17. 7 
—Attempts to integrate more closely the personality trait 
approaches and the structural approach to coalition 
formation. A historical description of the area is 
presented, and learning and cumulative score are 
discussed. A critique of sex and Machiavellianism 
studies concludes with theoretical speculation merging 
these 2 approaches. The merits of the competing 
utilitarian theories are examined, and bases of the 
superiority of W. A. Gamson's 1961 exchange theory are 

osited. À brief summary of coalition theory is present- 
ed. Previously stated restrictions on the application of 
coalition theory are criticized, and a broader range of 
application is set forth. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1079. Wolf, Gerrit. (Yale U.) Some conversational 
conditions and processes of brief encounters. Communi- 
cation Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 1Q), 167-183.—Ana- 
lyzed conversation—the exchange of opinions between 2 
parties—as а function of topical experience, attitude 
polarization, and 3 behavioral processes (agreement, 
confrontation, and consideration). 2 experiments were 
conducted which consisted of 15-min conversations 


between an undergraduate and a confederate who 
ement or disagreement. Os 


dominantly expressed agre! 
р ed D a h the 3 processes occurred 


coded the frequency with whic! 
in S’s клк In Exp II, the same Ss from Exp I (30 


undergraduates) were used to determine if the experience 
of Exp I would affect a 2nd conversation. Different 
effects of experience and behavioral-process factors on 
the frequency of conversational statements were ob- 

processes did not function by à 


served. Behavioral ; 
similarity of attitude mechanism. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
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1080. Worrall, Norman; Taylor, Vanessa M.; Ricketts, 
Jennifer P. & Jones, Ann P. (Hatfield Polytechnic, 
England) Personal hygiene cues in impression forma- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 
2), 1269-1270.—Studied how the differential weights 
assigned by 80 undergraduates to negative grooming 
cues (breath odor, sweat odor, dirty fingernails, and 
dandruff) are used in impression formation. Both sexes 
used these cues in a similar way when evaluating the 
opposite sex, but quite differently when evaluating their 
own sex. 
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1081. Austin, William & Susmilch, Charles . (U 
Virginia) Comment on Lane and Messé's confusing 
clarification of equity theory. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 400-404.—Crit- 
ically reviews I. Lane and L. A. Messé’s 1972 study, 
which purports to have clarified key issues in equity 
theory. The issues surrounding a notion of internal 
standards, and methodological and procedural flaws in 
the study under review are discussed. 

1082. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U) The aggression- 

inhibiting influence of heightened sexual arousal. 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 30(3), 318-322.—Investigated the hypothesis that 
heightened sexual arousal tends to facilitate subsequent 
aggression under conditions where Ss have been e: 
to strong provocation from the victim but tends to 
inhibit such behavior in the absence of prior instigation. 
40 undergraduate males were angered or not angered by 
a confederate of the E, exposed to erotic or neutral 
stimuli, and provided with an opportunity to aggress 
against this individual by means of electric shock. 
Results indicate that heightened sexual arousal was 
highly effective in inhibiting subsequent aggression by Ss 
in the angered group but failed to influence significantly 
the strength of such behavior on the part of Ss in the 
nonangered condition. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1083. Brigham, John C.; Bloom, Lawrence M.; Gunn, 
Steven P. & Torok, Thomas . (Florida State U) Attitude 
measurement via the bogus pipeline: A dry well? 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1974(Jun) 
Vol 5(2), 97-114.—Presented the concepts of response 
constraint and accuracy constraint as ways of conceptu- 
alizing the constraining effects which others may have on 
a person's expressed attitudinal responses. The bo, 
pipeline paradigm was used to assess the effects of 
varying levels of response and accuracy constraints on 
whites’ expressed attitudes. A total of 225 white 
undergraduates were used as Ss. Attitudes toward blacks 
were investigated in Studies 1 and 2, and attitudes 
toward a variety of attitude objects were assessed in 
Study 3. Few significant differences in responses accord- 
ing to levels of response and accuracy constraint were 
found. It is suggested that college students’ responses in 
conventional measurement Situations, even regardin 
topics of considerable social sensitivity, may be subj Б 

- to less intentional bias than is often Pie 
researchers. It is further suggested that motivation i 
avoid being “second-guessed” by a machine may not be 
as strong as researchers involved with the bogus pipeline 
paradigm have proposed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1084. Calder, Bobby J. (U Illinois) An analysis of the 
Jones, Davis, and Gergen attribution paradigm. Repre- 
sentative Research in Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
5(2), 55-59.—Considers that attribution theories predict 
that an inference about a behavior is stronger to the 
extent that the cause of the behavior appears distinctive. 
The determinants of this idea of distinctiveness are 
analyzed using the experimental paradigm of E. E. Jones 
et al (see PA, Vol 37:1306) in which Ss observe a job 
interview situation. 2 determinants are discussed: (a) 
typically, the extent to which information about an 
internal state is assumed on the basis of an individual's 
belonging to some category of people; and (b) propensi- 
ty, the extent to which an internal state in general is 
associated with a behavior. It is concluded that although 
some previous research has been structured to create 
distinctiveness through role cues (in-role vs out-of-role), 
future studies should recognize the possibility of other 
cues (e.g, occupation) in producing distinctiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 

1085. Carlisle, A. L. & Howell, Robert J. (Utah State 
Prison, Draper) Comparison of filmed violence and 
anger as measured by changes in affective states. 
Psychological Reports, 1974Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1259-1266.—Investigated the relationship between an- 
ger, filmed violence, and subsequent aggression in 128 
male college students. Angered and nonangered Ss 
(manipulated by the number of shocks received from a 
confederate) were shown a violent fight scene or a more 
neutral but exciting auto race scene. Half of the Ss were 
then allowed to return shock to their aggressor while the 
other half looked at a magazine. Level of anger was 
measured at 3 points during the experiment, using à 
modified version of the Mood Adjective Check List. 
Results indicate that both the violent film and the 
neutral film generated anger. Also, hostile aggression 
occurred regardless of whether Ss had or had not been 
angered. These results are discussed in terms of catharsis 
DP Problems of interpretation of film 

are also discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1086. Clark, Kenneth B. (City U New York) Pathos 
of power. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. xviii, 
188 p. $7.95.— Traces the origin, the growing implica- 
tions, and the conclusions to be drawn from the author's 
theory of power and its abuse. Criticism is made of 
human intelligence which serves amoral power; the 
«ж ч иеш toward human survival and the 
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mankind аена бета in the present and future of 
7. Walter H. & Meisel, Paul . (U 
aes) Construct connectedness, strength of discon- 
: To andi change. Journal of Personali- 
А S (ш; уо 42(2), 290-299.—1п a study with 45 
iic eps uates, the degree of connectedness of Ss 
ое es constructs (measured by the Role Con- 
(eds epertory Test) was correlated with the change in 
It ir impressions of another person on those constructs. 
was found that this correlation was significantly 
Pame when Ss' earlier judgments were said to be poor 
um their inferences to their most central constructs 
£ easured by an implication grid) were directly discon- 
s ей. The correlation was significantly negative when 
earlier judgments were said to be poor but no 
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inferences were specifically disconfirmed, and was 
nonsignificantly negative when Ss' earlier judgments 
were said to be poor and a behavioral prediction keyed 
to the most central construct was disconfirmed. It is 
concluded that for Ss whose personal constructs are 
massively connected, a change of inference on 1 
construct dimension demands a change on many others, 
while changes of Ss whose constructs are sparsely 
connected are limited to the disconfirmed construct and 
2 or 3 other closely related constructs.—Journal 
summary. 

1088. Eiser, J. Richard & White, Camilla J. (U 
Bristol, England) Evaluative consistency and social 
judgment. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 349-359.—Examined the assump- 
tion that the polarization of a person’s judgments of 
attitude statements is a function both of his own attitude 
toward the issue and of the verbal labels used to define 
the endpoints of the rating scale. 75 14-15 yr olds rated 
10 statements concerned with the issue of adult authority 
on 10 bipolar scales that differed with respect to implicit 
evaluation. Results support the prediction that the more 
polarization a person shows on a given scale, the more 
his own evaluations of the items are congruent with the 
value connotations of the scale labels. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1089. Ferguson, Leonard W. & Koury, Norman J. 
(Ohio U) Peer drug use as estimated by current users, 
ex-users, and nonusers of marijuana. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1113-1114. 
— Data from 577 current users of marihuana in grades 
7-12, 453 ex-users, and 8,105 nonusers show that current 
users and ex-users of marihuana overestimated peer drug 
usage, while nonusers were essentially correct in their 
estimations. 

1090. Griffitt, William; May, James & Veitch, Russell . 
(Kansas State U) Sexual stimulation and interpersonal 
behavior: Heterosexual evaluative responses, visual 
behavior, and physical proximity. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 367-377. 
—Examined the effects of erotica-produced sexual 
stimulation on heterosexual behavior in 2 experiments. 
Ss were a total of 94 male and 102 female introductory 
psychology college students. Results of Exp I show that 
sexually aroused females evaluated the likability of 
symbolically represented males more positively than that 
of symbolically represented females. Sexual arousal was 
found to exert no influence on males' evaluations of 
symbolically represented females. Exp II showed that (a) 
sexually aroused Ss of both sexes attended visually more 
to opposite-sex than to same-sex targets and looked more 
at heterosexual targets than did nonaroused Ss, (b) 
sexually aroused Ss who responded negatively to sexual 
stimulation physically avoided heterosexual persons in 
Е terms of seating proximity, and (с) only those who 
responded positively to sex stimulation evaluated more 
favorably or looked more at opposite-sex targets than 
Same-sex targets. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1091. Hodges, Bert H. (Vanderbilt U) Effect of 
valence on relative weighting in impression formation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
30(3), 378-38 1.—Assessed relative weighting of traits in 3 
types. of personality descriptions: those with only 
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favorable traits (PP), with favorable and unfavorab 
traits (PN), and with only unfavorable traits (NN). 
were 48 introductory psychology students. Predici 
that traits in PP descriptions would be weighted 
and that the more negative trait in PN and N 
descriptions would receive greater weight were suppo 
by the results. The results are generally consistent. 
the initial impression averaging model, althou 
possible difficulty with respect to the relative size 
size effects for PP and NN descriptions was ni 
—Journal abstract. 

1092. Hottes, Joseph Н. & Kahn, Arnold . (low: 


—Hypothesized that (a) males would be more coo 
tive and more imitative of each other than would fem 
in the Prisoner’s Dilemma game; and (b) when given 
opportunity to communicate, males would а 
strategy matters and consequently enhance their levels 
cooperation and imitation, while females would discuss 
nonstrategic matters and show less change in their game 
behavior. These hypotheses were supported with 
from 30 male and 30 female undergraduates. $ 
composition of the dyad and communication opportuni- 
ties were varied over 6 blocks and 30 trials each. Results 
suggest that males are success-oriented and play oppor- 
tunistically, and cooperative behavior on their part is an 
attempt to maximize their gains. Females appear more 
socially-oriented, and their choice of the competitive 
response may be a defensive measure in a situation 
where their primary goal of social interaction is restrict- 
ed. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

1093. Knott, Paul D.; Lasater, Lane & Shuman, Rich. 
(Colorado Youth Services Inst, Denver) Aggression-guilt 
and conditionability for aggressiveness. Journal о) 
Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 332-344.—Reports that 
scores of 22 male undergraduates on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale, the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Invento- 
ry, the Welsh Anxiety and the Psychopathy (Ра) scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and 
Block et al’s Child Rearing Practices Inventory (CRPI) 
were related to aggression-guilt as defined by the 
Mosher Incomplete Sentences Test. High- and low-guilt 
Ss were then exposed to either reinforcement for 
aggressive responses (shocks to another S) or to nonag 
gressive responses. Low-guilt Ss emitted more aggressive 
responses than high-guilt Ss during the baseline period 
and were more responsive to reinforcement for a 
sive responding than nonaggressive responding. There 
were no differences between high- and low-guilt Ss on 
the dogmatism and self-esteem measures. Low-guilt Ss 
were less anxious and had higher Pd scores than high: 
guilt Ss. Significant differences between the high- and 
low-guilt groups were also found on the CRPI. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. і 

1094. ginis John; Rataj, Gregory W. & Padd, 
Wayne . (Temple U) An luation of differential topic 
im 
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tions between attitude items and the percentage of 
people favoring each side of each attitude topic. 197 
рае completed a new 56-item attitude survey 
_ апа Byrne and Nelson's attitude survey in 1 of 2 ways: 
either by ranking the attitudes from most to least 
important or by assigning numbers from | to 4, 1 being 
"the most important and 4 the least important. Results 
suggest that importance ratings, population agreement 
on attitude items, and the degree to which attitude topics 
are related be more carefully considered in the selection 
of stimuli used in attraction studies.—Journal abstract. 
— 1095. Lester, Andrew M. & Thelen, Mark Н. (U 
— Missouri) Effects of creativity on imitative behavior. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1320. 
—High- and low-creative undergraduates viewed 2 
videotaped clinical interviews with a compulsive hand- 
"washer. The script contained 5 “idiosyncratic” interview- 
er questions. Ss then played the role of the interviewer 
with a confederate compulsive handwasher. Creative Ss 
imitated the idiosyncratic interviewer questions signifi- 
cantly more than noncreative Ss. 
- 1096. Merenda, Peter F.; Shapurian, Reza & Clarke, 
_ Walter У. (U Rhode Island) Pre-election public image 
— of Nixon and McGovern given by English students. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 575—578. 
—Administered the Activity Vector Analysis to 50 
English university students, with instructions to check 
those words which they truly felt described Nixon and 
McGovern. These opinions were obtained October 30, 
1972, 1 wk before the election. There was much greater 
consensus regarding the public image of Nixon, who was 
perceived as a hard-hitting, forceful, self-centered, and 
dominant personality. McGovern, with much less agree- 
- ment among the respondents, was described as an 
optimistic, enthusiastic, self-confident personality who 
displayed a deep interest in people.—Journal abstract. 
1097. Messé, Lawrence A. & Lame, Irving M. 
(Michigan State U) Rediscovering the need for multiple 
operations: A reply to Austin and Susmilch. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3) 
405-408.—Replies to W. Austin and C. Susmilch (see 
PA, Vol 53:15ѕџе 1) who question the validity of the 
present authors' concept of an internal standard. The 
truism that only empirical tests can answer empirical 
questions is reaffirmed. 
1098. Miller, Arthur G. (Miami U i 
Em m e anon s ЖС pansies 
in Social Psychology, M 
—192 idergraduates1 reat гуа а, шоа 
evaders supposedly written 
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the finding that a weak essay under no-choice conditions 
would produce attributions of the opposite attitude was 
not replicated. The relative weakness of the essays used 
in Jones et al's and the present study is discussed. Ss 
were then divided into low and high groups on the basis 
of the amount of freedom they perceived in both the no- 
choice and choice conditions. Perceived freedom related 
in a predictable way to a certain combination of 
situational variables and meaningfully to a number of 
judgmental items.—Journal abstract. 

1099. Naiman, Thomas H. & Breed, George . (U South 
Dakota) Gaze duration as a cue for judging conversa- 
tional tone. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 115-122.—Showed 9 silent video- 
recordings of an older male speaking to a younger female 
to 23 female undergraduates. The 9 recordings differed 
in the percent of interaction time that each participant 
looked at the other's eyes (0, 50, or 100%). At the end of 
each 15-ѕес recording, Ss rated the listener's attitude 
toward the speaker and the tone of the conversation. 
Results indicate that Ss attended to the visual behavior 
of the participants to decode the nature of each 
interaction. Conversational tone and listener attitude 
were rated highest with increased interpersonal gaze. 
—Journal abstract. 

1100. Okanes, Marvin M. (Ohio U) Machiavellian 
attitudes and choice of values among students in a 
business college. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 
34(3, Pt 2), 1342.—Administered the Rokeach Value 
Survey and the Mach V Scale to 97 college seniors in a 
business policy class. The terminal value of equality and 
3 instrumental values—forgiving, honest, and imaginati- 
ve—showed significantly different rankings between 
high-Mach and low-Mach groups as predicted. 

1101. Riskey, Dwight R. & Birnbaum, Michael Н. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Compensatory effects in moral 
judgment: Two rights don't make up for a wrong. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
103(1), 171-173.—Ratings made by undergraduates of 
the overall level of morality of persons described as 
having committed both moral and immoral behaviors 
indicate that the overall Boodness of a person was 
determined mostly by his worst bad deed, with good 
deeds having lesser influence. 

1102. Seligman, Clive; Paschall, Nancy & Takata, 
Glenn . (Northwestern U) Effects of physical attractive- 
ness on attribution of responsibility. Canadian Journal of 
Behavioural Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 290-296.—Pre- 
vious research has shown that a stereotype favorable to 
Physically attractive individuals seems to exist. The 
Present study examined how this “what is beautiful is 
Bood" stereotype influences observers’ attributions of 
responsibility to target persons. Ss were 72 male and 72 
female high school students. A significant interaction 
was found between physical attractiveness and the 
outcome of the event. Physically attractive women were 
seen as ‘More responsible for a good outcome than 
unattractive women, while unattractive females were 
Seen as more responsible for a bad outcome than 
attractive females. Results are interpreted within a 


framework of balance th 
ңе detect eory. (French summary) 
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1103. Sherman, Richard C. & Dowdle, Michael D. 
(Miami U) The perception of crime and punishment: A 
multidimensional scaling analysis. Social Science Re- 
search, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 109-126—Conducted 2 
studies with a total of 412 undergraduates to determine 
(a) the degree to which seriousness is an underlying 
dimension in the perception of crimes, (b) the relation- 
ship of seriousness and other perceived properties of 
crimes with punishments prescribed by law and punish- 
ments assigned by Ss themselves, and (c) the relationship 
between personality variables (assessed by the California 
F Scale and Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale) 
and both the salience of perceptual dimensions and the 
severity of punishments assigned. Similarity judgments 
for 2 sets of crimes were multidimensionally scaled, and 
in both cases the 4-dimensional solutions were optimal. 
None of the dimensions was highly associated with 
judged seriousness. Seriousness was only moderately 
related to punishments prescribed by law. Authoritarian- 
ism and Locus of Control were significantly related to 
the salience of perceptual dimensions for | of the 2 sets 
of crimes. High authoritarians called for more severe 
punishments for crimes on 3 of the dimensions in 1 set, 
but assigned significantly longer sentences than other Ss 
only for capital offenses. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1104. Sieber, Sam D. (Columbia U) Toward a theory 
of role accumulation. American Sociological Review, 
1974(Aug), Vol 39(4), 567-578.—Disputes the assump- 
tion that multiplicity of roles produces a strong tendency 
toward role strain as a consequence of role conflict or 
role overload. The benefits of role accumulation tend to 
outweigh any stress to which it might give rise, thereby 
yielding net gratification. 4 types of rewards derived 
from role accumulation are discussed: role privileges; 
overall status security; resources for status enhancement 
and role performance; and enrichment of the personality 
and ego gratification. The importance of taking rights 
more fully into account in research and theory is 
emphasized. The possibility that barriers to role accumu- 
lation are a source of social instability is briefly assessed. 
(26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1105. Sosis, Ruth Н. (U Chicago) Internal-external 
control and the perception of responsibility of another 
for an accident. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 393-399.—Investigated the 
effects of internal-external control (as measured by 
Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale) upon a perceiv- 
ers attribution of responsibility to a defendant in an 
automobile accident. Ss were 70 high school students 
who were divided into 3 levels of internal-external 
control: internal, moderate, and external. Ss were asked 
to read an account of an automobile accident and a 
description of the defendant and then to respond to a 
questionnaire regarding the accident and the defendant. 
Results indicate that internals assigned the most respon- 
sibility to the defendant for the accident, moderates 
assigned an intermediate amount, and externals assigned 
the least amount. On items derived from the determi- 
nants of the attribution of responsibility as discussed in 
the literature, internals judged the defendants more 
harshly than did externals, with moderates falling 
between the other 2 groups. The data point to the 
Occurrence of projection of the Ss' own respective 
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internality and externality onto the defendant J 
abstract. 

1106. Stevens, Barbara . The sexually 
male. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 16-21.—Presents a 
discussion of the meaning of the male sexual ste’ 
and some of the problems created for men by | 
sexual roles. In our culture men are denied 
opportunity to develop their dependent, emotional se 
and are taught a set of rules to “prove” their masc 
These rules are dehumanizing and prohibit the gro 
a truly meaningful relationship with a woman. A 
history describes how a man used sexual stereotyp 
control or avoid any real relationship with wor 
P. McCreary. 

1107. Stone, Vernon A. & Hoyt, James L. 
Wisconsin, School of Journalism & Mass Comm 
tion, Madison) The emergence of 
orientation as a communication variable. Communi "i 
tion Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 89-109.—Condueted 
2 experiments in which a total of 340 high school seniors 
were classified as source-oriented, intermediate, or 
message-oriented by a bipolar test. Results of both 
experiments support the prediction that source likability 
would increase attitude change more for source-orientedi 
than for message-oriented persons. In Exp l, е 
additional prediction that message informativeness” 
would increase attitude change more for message-orient- - 
ed than for source-oriented persons was supported only н 
when the source was likable; when the source was 
unlikable, results were reversed. In Exp Il, source - 
expertness yielded no differences; however, its manipula- 
tion apparently was weak. Intermediate-oriented persons | 
tended to respond in source-oriented ways to source 
variables and in message-oriented ways to message 
variables, indicating a need to conceptualize source- 
message orientation as a 2-dimensional variable. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1108. Turner, Charles W. & Simons, Lynn S. (U 
Utah) Effects of subject sophistication "e pem 2 
apprehension on aggressive responses to weapons. | 

Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol. 
30(3), 341-348.—Investigated the effects of evaluation 
apprehension and S sophistication on aggressive behav- 
ior of 77 male university students. A 3 X 2 design was. 
used consisting of 3 levels of S sophistication and 2 levels. 
of evaluation apprehension in an otherwise close 
replication of the 7-shock-unassociated-weapons condi- 
tion from L. Berkowitz and A. LePage (see PA, Vol 
41:16673). A 7th condition replicated the procedures of 


ir 7-shock— ns condition. The results indicate 
their 7-shock-no-weapo npa. 
of shock 


should be u: 
inhibitions do no! 
independent variables. (16 


. Wittkower, Erik D. & 
ПО Чу Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Magical 


the integration of psychoanalytic and 
a ical theory.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1974, Vol 7(3), 129-137.— Discusses the meaning 
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lagical thought for psychoanalysts and anthropologists. 
or psychoanalysts, magical thought is part of the 
sychopathology of individuals. It is a stage in the child’s 
evelopment, expressing his fantasies of omnipotence 
inder the sway of the pleasure principle as a means of 
lealing with frustration. The adult regresses to these 
tages under stress. For anthropologists, magical thought 
epresents magical practices derived from the cognitive 
structure already existing in adult members of the 
society. Psychoanalysis links ambiguity in social ex- 
change to psychological ambivalence; anthropology 
links the feeling of powerlessness against nature to the 
feeling of impotence. The ecological approach may 
bridge the gap between these 2 concepts, so that magic 
may be seen not only as a pathological symptom but also 
as an adaptive thought process.—H. Bruml. 
1110. Worchel, Stephen . (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effect of three types of arbitrary thwarting on 
the instigation to aggression. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 300-318—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to investigate the aggression-instigating effects of 
arbitrary thwartings involving either a random frustra- 
“tion, a violation of expectancy, or an elimination of 
behavioral freedom. Ss were a total of 136 male 
undergraduates. 3 levels of thwarting were used by 
assigning Ss the incentive item (credit, cash, or men’s 
cologne) he had rated Ist, 2nd, or least attractive. Results 
indicate that thwartings involving eliminations of beha- 
- vioral freedom instigated significantly greater aggression 
(as measured by evaluations of research assistants) than 
the other 2 types of thwarting, and that the stronger the 
frustration involving such an elimination of freedom, the 
. greater the aggression. Frustrations involving a violation 
_ оГ expectancy yielded significantly greater aggression 
. than frustrations not involving such violations only when 
_ the thwarting was severe. In the elimination of freedom 
conditions, the assigned alternative decreased in attrac- 
tiveness while the denied item increased. The opposite 
effect was found in the other thwarting conditions. (16 
ref)—Journal summary. 

1111, Wright, Paul H. (U North Dakota 
delineation and measurement of some key Vidt ie 
the study of friendship. Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 93-96.—Summarizes a 
comprehensive report presenting a model and a coordi- 
nated assessment technique for studies of friendship 
formation and „change. This summary attempts to 
highlight expansions of the model since it was originall 
introduced by the author (see PA, Vol 44:5093) and @ 
outline briefly the major research studies involved in 
developing and testing the measurement technique. The 
comprehensive Teport covers the model as a whole, 

including background and rationale, and presents the 
major research im the technique in detail. The friendship 
questionnaire—the Acquaintanc ipti i 
also described рн incus p a 
1112. Yukl, Gary . (Baruch Coll, City U New 
Effects of the opponent's initial offer, niin 
magnitude and concession frequency on bargaining 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 323-335.—2 laboratory experi- 
ments examined how a bargainer's aspiration level, 
offers, and perception of the opponent are affected by a 
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programed opponent's initial offer, concession magni- 
tude, and concession frequency. Some discrepancies in 
the research literature on aspiration level hypothesis of 
bargaining were also investigated. Ss were 60 male 
undergraduates. Results indicate that Ss had lower 
aspirations and made a more favorable initial and final 
offer when the opponent made a hard initial offer than 
when the opponent made a soft initial offer. Ss made a 
more favorable final offer, had lower aspirations, and 
perceived the opponent to be tougher when the opponent 
made small concessions than when the opponent made 
large concessions. The superiority of a small-concession 
strategy occurred only when opponent concessions were 
frequent and they allowed Ss to obtain positive payoffs 
from a settlement. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1113. Baltzer, Annie . (Hjorring Teachers’ Training 
Coll, Denmark) [Imitation in the acquisition of the 
mother and foreign languages.] (Danh) Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1973, Vol 25(2), 113-121.—Suggests that the 
term "imitation" fails to take into account essential 
aspects of acquiring Ist and 2nd languages, i.e., the 
significance of the situation, the creative or generative 
aspects, the significance of motivation, or the strategy 
used by the individual for learning. As an isolated 
method, imitation will not help the student to progress in 
a foreign language. (English summary)—P. Mylov. 

1114. Barry, William J. (U Kiel, Inst of Phonetics, W 
Germany) Language background and the perception of 
foreign accent. Journal of Phonetics, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(1), 
65-89 —The interlingual German-English wordpairs 
Tip-tip, Pass-pus, and Busch-bush (spoken by 4 English 
and 6 German speakers) were offered to 2 groups of 
English Os for judgment of their acceptability as English 
and to 4 groups of German learners of English from 2 
regions of Germany for judgment as English or German. 
Various acoustic properties of the stimuli were measured 
and the degree of correlation with the group judgments 
calculated. Results indicate that certain acoustic proper- 
ties vary systematically according to language and 
dialect background, and that different properties influ- 
m 006 Сеоне оѓ i : groups according to their 

е ог dialect Бас 
pan ground. (39 ref)—Journal 

1115. Bentley, C. F. (U Sydney, NSW, Australia) 
The monster in the bedroom: CEU aolen in Bram 
Stoker's Dracula. Literature & Psychology, 1972, Vol 
22(1), 27-34.—Suggests that the apparatus of vampire 
Superstition in Dracula provides a detailed symbolic 
presentation of human sexual relationships. The sexual 
symbolism of blood, the vampires’ attacks, and the 
methods used to combat and destroy the vampires (€.g., 
the поса stake) are examined. 

‚1116. Black, John W.; Singh, Sadanand & Janocosek, 
Elizabeth. (Ohio State U, Research Foundation) Multidi- 
коо! analysis of the perceptual uniqueness of 31 
E glish consonantal clusters. Columbus, OH: Ohio 

tate University Research Foundation, No 16, 1974. 14 
p.—12 listeners responded to recordings of 18 nonsibi- 
lant and 13 sibilant “doublet” consonant clusters. 
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Results show that (a) 4-dimensional space provided the 
most efficient analysis for both sets, (b) clusters were 
perceived in terms of articulatory features of both 
members, and (c) frequency of cluster occurrence was a 
perceptual feature. 

1117. Boons, Jean Р. (U Paris VII & VIII, France) 
Acceptability, interpretation and knowledge of the 
world: Remarks on the verb PLANTER (to plant). 
Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(2), 183-211.—Transformational 
methods have made the acceptability test the instrument 
of measure and classification par excellence in linguis- 
tics. Of the various a priori possible parameters which 
can influence the result of this test, the factor of semantic 
interpretation is considered. The necessity is shown of 
dissociating an extralinguistic part of this interpretation 
(including the universe of discourse adopted by the 
informant, the culture to which he belongs, and the 
importance of certain factors of knowledge—or of 
ignorance—of the world) from a linguistically pertinent 
hypothetical interpretation which correlates very closely 
with questions of syntax or morphology. Extralinguistic 
semantic concepts are “natural,” come immediately to 
the mind, and screen the research of much more abstract, 
unfamiliar, and probably unconscious linguistic semantic 
concepts. This is a boundary which it is necessary to 
draw in semantics between what is linguistic and what is 
not (i.e., between what must and what cannot appear in a 
generative grammar). The linguistic necessity of control- 
ling, and thus of varying, the universes of discourse 
which can modify the acceptability of a given sentence is 
stressed. The argument centers around several uses of the 
French verb planter (to plant). (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

1118. Bowler, James V. Irma Injection flops. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 604-608.—Ana- 
lyzes Freud's Irma Injection dream in accordance with 
the rules of dramaturgy, developing the dream as if it 
were a farce. It is suggested that, if the dream were 
enacted on a stage, both audience and critic would 
interpret it as showing Freud's lack of serious considera- 
tion for mental illness and as a denunciation of doctors. 

1119. Boyanowsky, Ehor O.; Newtson, Darren & 
Walster, Elaine. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada) Film preferences following a murder. Commu- 
nication Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 32-43.—Tested 
the suggestion that, under safe conditions of exposure, 
people may show a preference for potentially fear- 
inducing events. General attendance by 94 female 
undergraduates at a film depicting cold-blooded murder 
and at a control film were compared on the 2 days 
following the occurrence of a murder on the campus and 
on the same 2 days 1 wk prior to the murder. Attendance 
at the murder movie rose (8996) 2 days after the murder 
when compared with the same day a week before. Also, 
the 44 students in the victim's dormitory showed a 
greater preference for the murder movie 1 wk after the 
crime, whereas the 50 girls in a control dorm showed no 
preference.—Journal abstract. J 

1120. Chaitin, Gilbert D. (Indiana U) Religion as 
defense: The structure of The Brothers Karamazov. 
Literature & Psychology, 1972, Vol 222), 69-87.—Sug- 
Bests that by viewing characters in a literary work as 
both real persons and as structural components of the 
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total psychological situation represented in the work 
comprehensive analysis of psychological conflict, 1 Е 
and structure can be achieved. This method is applied t ў 
Dostoyevsky's novel, The Brothers Karamazov, Ped 
themes of parracide, self-sacrifice, and renunciation are à 
detailed as both psychological components and styli: - 
devices. AE C: 
1121. Clarke, Peter & Kline, F. Gerald. (U. Michigan) - 
Media effects reconsidered: Some new strategies 
communication research. Communication ai 
1974(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 224-240.—Presents arguments for 
looking at cognitive outcomes as dependent variables 
communication research rather than placing em 
only on affective realms. This approach also brings 
attention to the independent-dependent variable ‹ 
phases found in the communication literature over the | 
last few decades. The social context of media use and the _ 
motivations that spring from this contextual em [ 
ness are also discussed with regard to information use 
and distribution of information availability. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. A- 
1122. Ehrlichman, Howard; Weiner, Susan L. & — 
Baker, A. Harvey . (Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, NJ) Effects of verbal and spatial questions on initial — 
gaze shifts. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 122), — 
265-277.—Examined the direction of Ss’ Ist gaze shift 
following questions designed to elicit verbal-linguistic or 
visuospatial processing in 3 experiments under video 
camera and face-to-face conditions. Ss were a total 
124 right-handed adults. In each experiment, verbal — 
questions elicited significantly more downward gaze - 
shifts than spatial questions. Previous finding that 
verbal questions elicited more rightward gaze shifts than 
spatial questions were not replicated. Results appear to 
be incompatible with theories linking direction of gaz 
shifts with the functional asymmetry of the cerebral _ 
hemispheres. It was also observed that trials on which no. — 
gaze shifts were elicited occurred more often for d 
than verbal questions. (French & German summaries) 1 
26 ref)—Journal abstract. d 
s papas Hermia's dream: Royal road to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Literature & Psychology, 
1972, Vol 22(4), 179-190.—Attempts to explain the total | 
thematic meaning of A Midsummer Night's Dream by. Е 
focusing on the psychological implications of the dream 
Hermia has while sleeping in the woods near Athens. Itis — 
Шып is primarily erotic and that — 


concern with the problem of mastering and controlling — Я 


those uncivilized movements which break through the _ 
1124. Falthzik, Alfred M. & Jolson, Marvin A. (Ux 
Maryland) Statement polarity j- 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), 
nse to negatively and positively worded versions of — 
the same attitude-eliciting statements in the context of à _ 
survey of 486 shoppers about attitudes toward unit - 
intensity of agreement with positively posed statement - 
са significantly higher than the intensity of disagree- 
ment with the negatively posed version; results 


“order” of the human personality. (15 ref) 
102-105.—Studied whether there are differences 
pricing in grocery stores. For 7 out of 12 statements, F 
that the double agreement phenomenon prevails, but: o 


= J 
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sufficiently to reverse the direction of attitudes drawn 
from any of the statements. A tendency was noted for 
'statement polarity to be more significant when personal- 
с (what а person says about himself) rather than when 
nonpersonalized (what he says about others) statements 
"are used. It is concluded that a substantial number of the 
Likert-type or dichotomous statements currently used in 
marketing research are “loaded,” in that they may lead 
some respondents to give different answers than they 
would give to another wording of what was intended to 
_ be the same issue. (19 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
1125. Funkhouser, G. Ray & Maccoby, Nathan. (Field 
Research Corp., San Francisco, Calif.) An experimental 
study on communicating specialized science informa- 
tion to a lay audience. Communication Research, 
—1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 110-128.— Tested the effects of 
stylistic and rhetorical manipulations in specialized 
scientific writing on enjoyment, information gain, and 
attitudes of 3 different audiences (junior college students, 
university students, and professional scientists). Stylistic 
and rhetorical variables had some effects, but more with 
less-qualified audiences. Students and scientists held 
similarly favorable attitudes toward science and equally 
appreciated a simple writing style. 

1126. Ginter, James L. (Ohio State U) An experi- 
mental investigation of attitude change and choice of a 
new brand. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol 11(1) 30-40.—Investigated the relationships be- 
tween changes in attitude toward a new brand and 
exposure to advertising for that brand, and the relation- 
ship between attitude, choice, and the use of the brand, 
stressing that the study combined attitude dynamics with 
choice behavior and advertising exposure at the individ- 
val level rather than with aggregate data. 453 housewives 
participated in a 4-wk study in which each week they 
viewed a different taped И -hr TV program with 
commercials for new brands of spray disinfectant and a 

. common household cleaning product (HCP). The same 
‘commercials were used for each of the new brands. Ss 
also participated in simulated shopping trips each week, 
and completed pre- and postexposure attitude and 
preference questionnaires. Results show that attitudes 

. change both before and after choice of the new brand; 
the postchoice attitude is greater in magnitude and 
correlated more highly with choice. Preference was a 
better predictor of choice than multi-attribute measures 

ч of affect. Attitude changes were not related to demo- 
graphic variables, general product use characteristics, or 


the number of times the commercial 
pen lal was seen. (20 ref) 


-..1974(ul), Vol 19(4), 238-253. 


y —Notes that th : 
. accounts of the complexity corebcal 


of patterned sequences 
al scheme for representin; 
tion of complexity derived 
Paper examines (a) whether 
notation can be applied to 
(b) the extent to which finite 
ted sequences vary in com- 
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a classification of complexity based on properties of 
hypothetical pattern matching devices, and which can 
also represent aspects of the induction process. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1128. Grundy, Dominick E. (Rutgers State U) 
Growing up Dickensian. Literature & Psychology, 1972, 
Vol 22(2), 99-106.—Discusses the thematic components 
of Dickens's use of childhood experiences in his novels, 
including the abandonment of the child and the question 
of development and identity. The themes of the search 
for maturity, the need to fulfill the expectations of 
others, and the child’s struggle to fit into the adult world 
are detailed in 3 novels. 

1129. Hadding, Kerstin & Studdert-Kennedy, Michael. 
(Lund U, Sweden) Are you asking me, telling me, or 
talking to yourself? Journal of Phonetics, 1974(Jan), Vol 
2(1), 7-14.—Required 22 graduate and undergraduate 
students to separate various fundamental frequency (fa) 
contours into 3 categories rather than 2 in order to 
establish the perceptual validity and linguistic function 
of the 3rd category. The fundamental frequency of a 700- 
msec vocoded utterance was systematically varied to 
produce 72 contours differing in f, at the stress and over 
the terminal glide. The contours were recorded (a) 
carried on the speech wave and (b) as frequency 
modulated sine waves. Ss classified both speech and sine 
wave contours as terminally rising, falling, or level and 
classified speech contours as those of a speaker address- 
ing a question to a listener, making a statement to a 
listener, or talking to himself. Results show that listeners 
can, with some reliability, separate terminally level from 
terminally rising or falling contours. If the level terminal 
glide is combined with an even, low-to-moderate pitch 
over earlier sections of the contour, listeners tend to 
judge the utterance as that of a speaker talking to 
himself. A new prosodic feature [--/-Listener] imple- 
mented by variations in fundamental frequency is 
proposed.—Journal abstract. 

1130. Haggard, Mark . (Queen's U, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Perceptual processing of coarticulation: A case 
study of /1/. Journal of Phonetics, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(2), 
117-123.—Notes that spectrographic data show effects 
of both initial and postvocalic /1/ upon average vowel 
formant frequencies. The present 2 experiments (with 10 
undergraduate Ss in each) investigated preference 
judgments for F, and Р, in 3 vowels in // context. In 
Exp I Ss were asked to choose the vowel of a pair that 
was more similar in quality to a preceding isolated vowel. 
Significant preferences were obtained chiefly on vowels 
preceding // and only for F, variations. Exp II showed 
poor discriminability of contextual differences in both F, 
and F, values during ГАТА steady states. Data are 
interpreted as favorable to the proposition that percep- 
tion can solve the problem of coarticulation in at least 2 
different ways—by modeling it in detail (weak form of 
motor theory) or by applying an information-losing 
categorical strategy.—Journal abstract. 

1131. Haltresht, Michael . (Indiana U) The dread of 
Space in Conrad's The Secret Agent. Literature & 
Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(2), 89-97. Suggests that 
Joseph Conrad's documented feelings of restlessness 
assumed the form of a fear of open spaces which is 
thematically developed in his novel The Secret Agent. 
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The view that open spaces suggested emptiness or 
boundlessness to Conrad is detailed in terms of the 
circles which play an important symbolic role in the life 
of the main character, the death complex exhibited by 
other characters, and the novel’s use of multiple 
characters and confusing leaps in time and action. 

1132. Helms, Randel . (U California, Los Angeles) 
Blake at Felpham: A study in the psychology of vision. 
Literature & Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(2), 57-66.—Dis- 
cusses autobiographical elements in William Blake's 
poem Milton, the nature of the poem’s almost prophetic 
visions, and possible psychoanalytic interpretations of 
the imagery and content of the poem. The nature of 
Blake's “divine plan" is explicated and characteristics of 
the visionary experience are examined. 

1133. Hess, Allen K. & Gossett, Dan . (Oakland U) 
Nixon and the media: A study of non-immediacy in 
newspaper editorials as reflective of geographical 
attitude differences. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1055—1058.—Analyzed 7 Northern and 7 
Southern newspaper editorials discussing President 
Nixon's 1969 speech on the *Vietnamization" of the 
Vietnam War for their attitude toward President Nixon 
and his proposals. Although manifest ratings indicated 
no difference between North and South editorials, 
nonimmediacy scores showed that Northern editorials 
were less favorable toward President Nixon. 

1134. Hirata, Kenichi . (Aichi U of Education, Japan) 
[Letter sequences varying in order of approximation to 
Japanese.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol 45(1), 33-37.—Letter sequences of zero- 
through 2nd-order approximation to Japanese were 
computer-generated using tables of single-letter and 
digram frequencies. The single-letter and digram struc- 
tures of the sequences were tested by calculating 
correlation coefficients between observed frequencies in 
each sequence of 10,000 letters and those of the original 
tables of the zero-order material, using the goodness-of- 
fit test with the uniformity hypothesis. Results confirm 
that the sequences were properly generated. 8 examples 
of 25-letter sequences of zero to 2nd-order material and 
30 10-letter sequences of each type, selected with the 
restriction that no letter should appear more than once in 
the sequence are presented.—English abstract. 

1135. Howitt, Dennis & Cumberbatch, Guy. (U. 
Leicester, Centre for Mass Communication Research, 
England) Audience perceptions of violent television 
content. Communication Research, 1974Арг), Vol. 10), 
204-223.—Investigated judgmental aspects of TV pro- 
gram content (e.g, the legitimacy of the violence 
depicted) and the relationships between different aspects 
of program content. British TV viewers Were adminis- 
tered a 7-point bipolar rating scale on which they 
evaluated 37 TV programs across 50 potential attributes. 
6-17 viewers rated each program. Attributes were 
determined from previous research and from open-ended 
interviews with a different sample of respondents. A 
factor analysis of rating scales for each program revealed 
10 program content attributes—Realism, Violence, 
Social Status, Establishment (e.g., characters on the side 
of law and order), Conventionality, Women’s Involve- 
ment, Identification (e.g.. British vs American characters 
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and personal relevance), Emotional Interaction, Hi 
and Activi J and Justified Violence —L. Gorsey. 
1136. Н "Thomas P. & Pessemier, Edgar 
U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Will the real con: 
activist please stand up: An examination of 
opinions about marketing practices. Journal of Market 
ing Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 319-324.—Di | 
from a survey of 912 women in a midwestern industrial 
community, who had been divided according to Go | 


PW OS BW РО ТОИР: 


about business and marketing practices, show that it is о. 
possible to describe differences between pro- | and — 
antibusiness groups in terms of a variety of personal and _ 
life-style characteristics. Antibusiness consumers cant ot 
be dismissed as an insignificant dissident group, | T 
rather are more accurately described as an activist, — 
avant-garde segment of society with both the motivation — 
and the ability to effect change. E 
1137. Jaarsma, Richard J. (Paterson State Coll) The - 
"Lear complex” in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. | 
Literature & Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(4), 199-202.—Sug- _ 
gests parallels between the father-daughter confrontation. - 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona and the conflict between - 
Lear and Cordelia in King Lear. The role of unconscious 
sexual motives as expressed in both the language and | 
theme of the 2 plays is examined. Жа 
1138. Jacoby, Jacob; Speller, Donald E. & Kohn, Carol 
A. (Purdue U) Brand choice behavior as a function of 


how important each of the 6 dimensions were to them on _ 
a 5-point scale, and to describe their "ideal" brand of 
detergent using the 7-point scales. They were then given _ 
a list of different brands of detergent with varying items _ 
of information and asked to choose the one they liked 
best. Finally, satisfaction with the decision, the extent of 
confusion felt, and the extent of need for тоге { 
information were assessed. Data indicate that increasing - 
package information load tends to produce (а) dysfunc- 
tional consequences in terms of the consumer's ability to 
select the brand that is best for him, and (b) beneficial 
effects on the consumer's degree of satisfaction, certain- 
ty, and confusion regarding his selection (i.e., Ss felt 
better with more information bi a d made poorer 
urchase decisions). (19 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
1139. cosi William R. & Smith, Edward W. 
(Georgia Suus U) Reden gu k rest Ре 
» commun a 
pmi 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
rgraduates classified as either A or 
1 ез соусу 
incongruent verbal and nonverbal messages along the 
eons of happy-sad and superior-inferior, ап 
completed a standardized paper and pencil test pee 
incongruent verbal and nonverbal messages. The hy- 


thesis that As would be more responsive than ries b | 


nonverbal channel іп ће incongruent messages 
supported. 
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1140. Klein, Helen A.; Klein, Gary A. & Hildum, 
Donald C. (Wright State U.) Articulatory and constitu- 
ent phrases as facilitators of word identification 
decisions. Journal of Experimental ^ Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 337-342.— Used a word-bounda- 
ry task in 3 experiments to explore the role of phrase and 

sentence information in the processing of written 
language. Ss were a total of 304 undergraduates. 
Articulatory phrases (rhythmical patterns of spoken 
language) and constituent phrases (underlying syntactic 
analysis of the sentence) both provided strong and about 
equal facilitating effects on processing performance. 
Sentence cues as a function of sentence length were also 
evaluated. Results are discussed in terms of flexible 
strategies for imposing structure on linguistic sequences. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1141. Krulee, Gilbert K. & Robert E. 
(Northwestern U) Semantic anomalies and sentence 
recognition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 
38(3, Pt 2), 1275-1286.—34 college students and staff 
members read for immediate recall sentences which 
either were meaningful or were constructed to be 
anomalous in particular ways. 3 types of sentences were 
used: equational, transitive, and intransitive. There were 
also 3 types of anomalies which were either in the subject 
phrase of the sentence, in the predicate phrase, or in the 
relationship between the subject and predicate phrase. 
Results show that equational sentences can be processed 
most easily. For all types of sentences, the presence of an 

- anomaly had a disruptive effect in that time to process a 
sentence was increased. However, the effect of a 
particular type of anomaly was a function of the type of 
sentence in which it occurred. A possible explanation for 
these findings, emphasizing the use and verification of 
the selectional restrictions associated with each sentence, 
is suggested. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1142. Ley, Ronald & Karker, Jurgen . (State U New 
York, Albany) Pronunciability ratings of 319 CVCVC 
words and paralogs previously assessed for meaningful- 
ness and associative reaction time. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 421-424.—Un- 
dergraduates rated the ease of pronunciability of each 


of 139 consonant - vowel - conso: 


nant nant - vowel- consonant 
(CVCVC) units in relation to the other units along a 


continuum. Results indicate that the ronunciabilit 
ratings of the CVCVCs assessed are relable and valid 
measures. 
1143. Locatelli, Francoise . (U Paris V—René Des- 
cartes, Lab of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
France) [Use of verb tenses by adults.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 179-190.—Constructed 
sentences containing 2 blanks instead of verbs, with the 
infinitive form of each verb shown under the blank. The 
syntactic form of the sentence and the order in which the 
2 events were mentioned varied. Ss were asked to fill in 
blanks so as to construct sentences which would express 
__ the sequence of the 2 actions. Use of Coordinate clauses 
. joined by “and” created fewer disagreements between 
a4 verb tenses than the use of subordinate clauses. Past 
__ Present, and future were the tenses most frequently used, 

but à preference for beginning a sentence with the 
Dresent tense was noted. When events were not men- 


tioned in the order of their occurrence, the present tense 
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was used for the Ist verb, and the past tense for the 2nd . 
one.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1144. McClure, Robert D. & Patterson, Thomas E, 
(Syracuse U.) Television news and political advertising: 
The impact of exposure on voter beliefs. Communication 
Research, 1974(Jan) Vol. 1(1), 3-31.—Studied the 
relationship between voter belief change and exposure to 
both political commercials and weeknight network news 
during the 1972 presidential campaign. While traditional 
media effected arguments adequately account for the 
minimal belief change, the direct and dramatic belief 
change consistently and systematically associated with 
voter exposure to political advertising cannot be ac- 
counted for. 

1145. Olsen, Svend E. (Copenhagen U, Denmark) 
[Linguistic psychology and psychopathology.] (Danh) 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, Vol 25(2), 84-92.— Presents and 
defends a theory on the use of language and communica- 
tion. Meaning is not acquired, as generally believed by 
psychologists, by a reproduction of reality. Linguistic 
competence cannot be discriminated from other cogni- 
tive processes. (English summary) (18 ref) 

1146. Panagos, John M. (Kent State U) String 
complexity increases phonemic interference. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1219-1222.—3 
groups of 30 monolingual undergraduates who were 
native speakers of English attempted to pronounce a 
non-English phone embedded іп 1-, 4-, and 7-syllable 
phonological strings. The number of phonemic errors 
made increased with syllable complexity, with 1-syllable 
Ss showing quick sound recognition, native phoneme 
inhibition, and phonetic approximations of the target 
sound. It is suggested that string complexity causes 
selective attention to shift away from the phonetic detail 
of the stimulus to a phrasal level of analysis. 

1147. Pepper, Susan & Prytulak, Lubomir S. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Sometimes fre- 
quently means seldom: Context effects in the interpre- 
tation of quantitative expressions. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol. 8(1), 95-101.—33 college 
students supplied numerical definitions for 5 quantitative 
expressions either embedded in 2 high-frequency con- 
texts, 1 moderate-frequency context, or 2 low-frequency 
contexts, or with no context specified. Mean definitions 
differed significantly across contexts and expressions, 
and a Context x Expression interaction effect was 
obtained (p < .01). The variance in definition of an 
expression embedded in a context generally increased 
with the discrepancy between its no-context definition 
and the estimated frequency of the context event 
(р < .05). Variance in the definitions of the sampled 
expressions gathered over diverse contexts increased with 
the expression’s no-context definition. Thus, the mean 
and variance of an expression’s numerical definitions 
depended upon both the expression and its context. 
—Journal abstract. U) 

1148. Zygmunt A. omas Jefferson У 
The Piotrowski dream int. MAS stem. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 609622. —Comments on J. V: 
Bowlers (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1) analysis of Freud's 
Irma Injection dream and answers Bowler's inference 
that Freud showed little compassion for Irma's suffering 
being motivated only by the desire to prove his theories 
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right. The author stresses the importance of dreams and 
discusses his system of 8 rules and 2 axioms for dream 
interpretation. This system is applied to Freud's dream 
and to an analysis of his inner conflicts, self-criticism, 
and self-educaton. It is noted that the dream preceded 
the most creative period in Freud's life. (18 ref)—B. 
McLean. 

1149. Pratt, Branwen E. The role of the unconscious 
in The Eternal Husband. Literature & Psychology, 1972, 
Vol 22(1), 13-25.— Discusses the themes of dualism of 
human personality, the return of repressed conflicts, self- 
punishment, and the fascination with degradation in 
Fyodor Dostoevsky's novel, The Eternal Husband. The 
function of the unconscious in helping man cope with 
the pressures of reality is examined in terms of the escape 
from self-knowledge. 

1150. Rintelmann, W. F. (Michigan State U) Effects 
of amplitude compression upon speech perception: A 
review of research. Scandinavian Audiology, 1972(Sep), 
Vol 1(3), 127-134.— Discusses the basic types of com- 
pression amplifiers, with emphasis on the primary 
features affecting the performance characteristics of 
compression amplitude controlling devices. A historical 
review of the application of amplitude compression for 
the hearing impaired is presented, with emphasis on 
studies concerning the effects of compression amplifiers 
upon speech perception. (Danish summary) (22 ref) 

1151. Roland, Alan Imagery and symbolic 
expression in dreams and art. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 531-539.—Questions 
the basic assumption of psychoanalytic theory that the 
development of language historically and individually is 
from the metaphorical to the conceptual. The literature 
concerning language in psychoanalysis is reviewed. The 
symbolic expression of various internalized images in art 
has been insufficiently appreciated. The primary process 
mechanisms of displacement, condensation, and symbol- 
ization serve a dual function—childhood memories and 
defensive mechanisms. (38 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1152. Rose, Gilbert J. (Yale U, Medical School) On 
the shores of self: Samuel Beckett's ‘‘Molly’’: Irreden- 
tism and the creative impulse. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1974, Vol 7(2), 73-90.—Offers an interpretation of 
Beckett’s story as an immediate and symbolic presenta- 
tion of the creative process. In the light of current 
research on primary narcissism and the early ego-state a 
close relationship is seen between creativity and the 
development of identitiy (German summary)—H. 
Bruml. 

1153. Sandström, C. I. (School of Education, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Proposals to phenomenological 
approaches in determining architectural spaces. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 81-88. 
— Presents arguments in support of phenomenological 
approaches to the analysis of space and time as central 
Concepts in architecture. With the departure from an 
illustrative experiment on judgment, conducted with 152 
university students, some basic shortcomings of a 
Psychophysical scaling approach are discussed. The 
Psychological meaning of the concepts “here” and 
“now” is clarified with several illustrations (e.g, the 
Spatial character of a person’s Ist recollections, and 
examples from everyday life and history). The optimal 
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psychological present space (*here") was revealed wi 
special clarity in the field of sports.—Journal abstract. 

1154. Schiavetti, Nicholas & Burke, John Р, (Newark 
State Coll) Comparison of males’ and females’ 
mates of transition probability in speech. Perceptual 
Motor Skills, 1974(Yun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1121-1122. 
—Data from male and female undergraduates who 
participated in transition probability estimation tasks 
under diverse and restricted conditions using either 
single-guess, continuous-guess, or cloze methods show - 
that there were no sex differences in the estimates and — 
that the single-guess method is easier and less time- 
consuming to administer. 

1155. Sharon, Amiel Т. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) What do adults read? Reading Researa 
Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol 9(2), 148-169.—Surveyed 
national sample of 5,067 adults to determine characteris- =“ 
tics of their reading activities. It is concluded that — 
American adults spend a considerable amount of timein — 
reading—nearly 2 hrs/day for the average person—and _ 
that a wide variety of materials are read: (e.g, street _ 
signs, books and newspapers). The 5% of adults who do | 
not read tend to be of low socioeconomic status, and 
depend upon others to read for them. (French & Spanish 
abstracts)—E. J. Mason. 

1156. Smith, LeRoy W. Daniel Defoe: Incipient 
pornographer. Literature & Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(4), 
165-178.—Discusses the development of pornographic 
literature in England and describes pornographic ele- 
ments in the works of Daniel Defoe. The inclusion of 
super-permissive parent figures, incestuous relationships, 
lower-class characters who are sexually uninhibited, 
passionate and responsive female characters, and the 
easy accomplishment of seduction are themes which 
appear in most of Defoe's novels. The relation of 
pornographic literature to the social behavior of the 18th 
and 19th centuries is also discussed. 

1157. St. Clair, Robert N. & Murai, Harold M. (U 
Louisville) Code switching in Hawaiian Creole. Kansas 
Journal of Sociology, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 75-82.—De- 
scribes the phenomenon of code switching among 
Hawaiian Creole speakers, in which speech intonation, 
lexicon, and grammar rules are varied according to the 
social context of situations. Advantages for the sociolin- 
guist of studying speech on the multilingual Hawaiian 
Islands are discussed. 

1158. Stromnes, Frode J. (U Turku, Finland) To be 
is not always to be: The hypothesis of cognitive 
universality in the light of studies on elliptic language 
behaviour. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 
15(2), 89-98.—To examine whether the cognitive base of 
natural language is universal, 2 preliminary studies of 
reportorial writing and speech were made, and an 
experiment was conducted with 73 native Finnish- 
speaking and 82 native Swedish-speaking high school 
students. It was theorized that, when a speaker or writer 
has too little time or space to use complete, grammatical- 
ly well-formed sentences, he will first leave out the parts 
of speech which are least essential for the decoding 
process of the receiver. If, in 2 different Jag 
different parts are left out, the cognitive base ol 


redicted that — 
languages cannot be the same. It was р! wee 


native Finnish-speaking Ss would be more © 
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out the verb from newspaper headings and from reports 
of sporting events than would native Swedish-speaking 
Ss. In addition, it was expected that Finnish Ss would 
rate sentences lacking verbs as more, and sentences 
lacking nouns as less, "language correct" than would 
Swedish Ss. The predictions were borne out exactly by 
the findings, which are strongly negative to the universal- 
ity hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
1159. Svebak, Sven . (U Bergen, Psychological Inst, 
Norway) A theory of sense of humor. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(2), 99-107.—Consid- 
ers that humor is a strategem for relating the collective 
social reality of a group of persons (the rational world) to 
their personal imaginations of alternative social worlds, 
meanings, or identities (the irrational world). The 
humorist is committed to the rational world. At the same 
time he permits idiosyncratic fantasies to occur within 
the social context if they are accompanied by an explicit 
message saying that the performance is made for fun. 
The comical situation is composed of 3 essential 
elements: the message, the audience, and the target or 
content treated by the message. The message brings the 
target to the irrational level, where it is brought into 
disrespect in favor of the alliance between the humorist 
and his audience. A conceptual scheme is proposed for 
prediction of laughter, based on 3 dimensions of the 
comic situation: the humorous message, interpersonal 
likings, and permissiveness towards actual laughter. The 
corresponding personal dispositions are the habitual 
sensitivity to such messages, the habitual tendency to 
favor comical situations and persons, and the habitual 
need for emotional-impulse control. Suggestions are 
made for the modification of laughter by constellations 
of high and low values on these variables. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
1160. Szybillo, George J. & Heslin, Richard . (Purdue 
U) Resistance to persuasion: Inoculation theory in a 
marketing context. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol 10(4), 396-403.—Applied inoculation 
techniques from social psychology to a controversial 
issue (1.е., whether air bags should be installed as passive 
safety devices in all new cars) in a marketing context 
using 240 undergraduates. A4 x 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design was used, consisting of 4 levels of defense 
(supportive, refutational-same,  refutational-different, 
and no defense), 2 levels of time to attack (immediate 
and 3 days) 2 levels of source attack (high and low 
credibility), and 2 levels of trials (pre- and postbelief 
measurement) 2 control groups—an external-events 
control and a no-pretest control—were also used; the 
external-events group was used to determine whether 
events which occurred during the experimental time 
period would influence results. Predictions from inocula- 
tion theory were confirmed—all defenses produced 
greater resistance to attack and the refutational defenses 
produced greater resistance than supportive defenses. 
Time to attack had no effect on resistance.—L. Gorsey. 
1161. Taylor, Donald S. (U Oregon) Chatterton: 
Insults and gifts to the Rev. Mr. Catcott. Literature & 
Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(1) 35-43.—Discusses the 
ambivalent relationship between the writers Thomas 
Chatterton and Alexander Catcott in terms of father-son 
and oedipal conflicts. The role of religion and mythology 
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in Chatterton's work is explicated, and the final 
reconciliation which is suggested in the poem “The 
Death of Nicou" is considered. 

1162. Terry, Roger L. & Ertel, Sarah L. (Hanover 
Coll) Exploration of individual differences in prefer- 
ences for humor. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 
34(3, Pt 2), 1031-1037.—Correlated liking scores for 
hostile, sexual, and nontendentious cartoons with scores 
on the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire of 20 
female and 19 male undergraduates. Sexual cartoons 
were liked more by males, especially by those tending to 
be tough or group-dependent, than by females, especially 
by those with higher general intelligence. Nonsense 
cartoons were liked more by females, especially by those 
with lower general intelligence. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1163. Verstiggel, Jean С. (National Ctr for Scientific 
Research, U Paris VIII, Lab of Psychology, France) 
[Acceptance and rejection of semantic properties: 
Influence of the degree of specificity.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 191-200.—In a true-false 
reaction-time (RT) task, Ss were presented with words 
and properties, and identified these properties as 
belonging or not belonging to the concepts underlying 
the words. Analysis showed that for true responses, RT 
was influenced by the degree of generality of the 
properties. However, RT for false responses was not 
influenced by the degree of generality of the properties. 
Results are discussed in terms of memory search 
mechanisms, with reference to Sternberg's self-terminat- 
ing and exhaustive search hypothesis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1164. Vincenzo, Joe & Hendrick, Clyde . (Kent State 
U) Impact of sound effects and dramatic speech style 
on speaker perception, attitudes, and h recall. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 
434—436.— Measures of undergraduates' moods, attitude, 
and recall of a tape-recorded speech reveal more 
persuasion for a serious than for a dramatic version of 
the speech. Serious-dramatic and sound-no-sound ma- 
nipulations interacted in determining mood ratings, 
whereas overall attitudinal acceptance was independent 
of the affect expressed by Ss. 

1165. Wartella, Ellen & Ettema, James S. (U. 
Minnesota, School of Journalism & Mass Communica- 
tion) A ї | study of children’s 
attention to television commercials. Communication 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 69-88.— Studied the role 
of stimulus complexity in children's attention to 
commercials by observing 120 nursery, kindergarten, and 
2nd-grade children's attention to 12 commercials varying 
in visual and auditory complexity. The largest difference 
in attention to high- vs low-complexity commercials 
Occurred in nursery school Ss, although in 1 block of 
commercials the difference was not significant. (17 ref) 

1166. Wilson, F. A. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Yeats's “а bronze head”: A 
Freudian investigation. Literature & Psychology, 1972, 
Vol 22(1), 5-12—Suggests that W. B. Yeats's poem. 
"The Bronze Head," embodies his fullest expression of 
latent bisexuality and that his imagery amounts to a 
substitute language used to express deep psychological 
truths. Yeats's ambivalence to his feminine character iS 
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detailed in the rhythm, dramatic transitions, and invert- 
ed images of the poem. 

1167. Wiseman, Frederick. (Northeastern U.) Factor 
interaction effects in mail survey response rates. 
Journal of - Marketing Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 
330-333.—Investigated the relationships between 4 
variables previously used to increase response rates in 
mail questionnaire surveys: small monetary incentives, 
nature of the return envelope, follow-up reminder, and 
offer of survey results. Data suggest that these variables 
operate independently and that there are few interaction 
effects. 
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1168. Attkinson, C. Clifford; Waidler, Valerie J.; 
Jeffrey, Paula M. & Lambert, E. Warren . (U California, 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
Interrater reliability of the Handler Draw-a-Person 
scoring. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
567-573.— Tested the method developed by L. Handler 
in 1967 for scoring the Draw-A-Person test (DAP); 
previous scoring systems had low levels of predictive 
validity. Drawings of human figures by 54 female 
undergraduates were scored on 21 variables. Reliability 
estimates indicated that Handler's procedures have high 
interrater reliabilities. The DAP indices had a median 
interrater reliability of .90, this being congruent with the 
median coefficient of .87 reported by Handler. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

_1169. Barna, James D. (U Dayton) Invasion of 
privacy as a function of test set and anonymity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1028-1030,—Administered the MMPI and the Barna- 
Rychlak Causal Construct Scale to 55 undergraduates 
under conditions of either anonymity or invasion of 
privacy. After 2 Ss refused to participate, only 3 Ss 
perceived 2, 3, and 5 MMPI items offensive, respective- 
ly; removal of these items only changed raw scores 1 
point for 2 Ss on 1 and 2 scales. Results indicate that it is 
possible to follow American Psychological Association 
Policy on the ethics of personality assessment in a 
standardized testing situation. ө 

„1170. Becker, Reinhold . (U Heidelberg, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W Germany) [‘‘Inhibition’”’: Its medical defini- 
tion.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 136-142. 
— Presents a theoretical discussion of the definition, 
inner meaning, and use of the term "inhibition" in 
medicine. The most important literature and research is 
briefly reviewed, with the criticism that most concepts 
reflect a causal way of thinking. Such an approach 
combines elements of observation with elements of 
conjecture and thus does not fulfil the requirement for à 
Strict separation between hypotheses, phenomena, and 
interpretation. Other shortcomings of the causal ap- 
Proach are examined and an alternative—a new, causali- 
ty-free approach to definition—is suggested. (29 ref)—T- 
Fisher. 

1171. Bendo, Audree A. & Feldman, Harold . A 
comparison of the self-concept of low-income women 
with and without husbands present. Cornell Journal of 
Social Relations, 1974(Spr), Vol (1), 53-85.—Hypothes- 
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ized that (a) husband-absent women have a stronger self- 

concept and (b) husband-present women are more 
satisfied with their life circumstances. Stronger self- 
concept was defined as having higher self-esteem, lower 
second sex attitudes, a more instrumental self-concept, a 
feeling of greater optimism about the future, and an 
internal self-concept. Greater satisfaction was defined as 
experiencing more satisfaction with work, personal and 
traditional female areas of concern, health, and financial 
situation. Data from interviews with 1,325 low income 
women support the hypotheses. The research design was 
a2 x 2 X 2analysis of variance with 2 welfare groups 
(presently welfare and previously welfare), 2 employment 
‘groups (working and nonworking), and husband-present 
and husband-absent groups. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1172. Bradshaw, Samuel L. (Topeka VA Hosp, KS) A 
psychoanalytic view of music composition. Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol 16(3-4), 220-237. Explores 
some of the implications of psychoanalytic theory for 
understanding the nature of music and music compos- 
ition as human phenomena. Experience as a composer is 
used as the background in describing the process of 
composition and in speculating on the metapsychology 
of this phenomenological description. The major thesis is 
that the sets of experiences and models which go into 
developing a composer's style can be conceptualized as 
the development of a musical superego which bears some 
resemblance to the earlier developed superego of the 
artist.—Journal abstract. 

1173. Braithwaite, Ronald . (Michigan State U) A 
paired study of self-disclosure of black and white 
inmates. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & 
Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol 1(2), 86-94.—Administered S. 
L. Brodsky and J. Twomey's 1967 version of the Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaire to 30 black and 30 white 20-44 
yr old inmates in a federal penitentiary. The question- 
naire assessed the degree to which Ss would disclose 
themselves to different target persons in the prison 
population (e.g., social worker, warden, or other in- 
mates). Data show that both black and white Ss felt most 
comfortable in relating to their “closest inmate friend, 
followed by “expert in the field.” Both groups exhibited 
dichotomies as to which staff personnel were viewed as 
unsafe confidants when compared to other inmates and 
family members. Both groups also exhibited feelings of 
distrust for members of the other race, although this was 

ter in the white group than in the black group. 
Implications for the rehabilitation process and personnel 
recruitment are discussed.—L. Gorsey. — ў 

1174. Bryant, Brenda К. (О California, Davis) 
Reliability of the Interpersonal Perception Method 
modified for use with children. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1307-1311.—Adapted Liang's 


Interpersonal Method scale for use with children. 


Administration of the scale to 40 male 6th graders 
produced reliable data based on a measure of internal 
consistency. The reliability permits further use of the 
modified Interpersonal Perception Method with 10-yr- 
old children. Also considered were respondents attitudes 
toward locus of control as indicated by the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire. The [его 
ship between attitudes toward locus of control an 
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reliability of the Interpersonal Perception Method is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1175. Brzezińska, Anna & Kofta, Miroslaw . (Mickiew- 

icz U, Inst of Pedagogics, Poznan, Poland) Stability of 
self-image tolerance to stress and anxiety. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974, Vol 5(1), 3-10.—Hypothes- 
ized that there is a positive correlation between tolerance 
of stress and stability of self-image. A specially con- 
structed measure of self-image and a standardized 
clinical interview to evaluate tolerance of stress were 
given to 50 female undergraduates. The self-image 
measure was administered twice—in an emotionally 
neutral situation and 2 mo later in a waiting situation. 
The relationship between anxiety and stability of self- 
image was also assessed using continuous and disconti- 
nuous self-reports of test anxiety. Results show that (a) in 
spite of the generally high level of anxiety in the entire 
sample, “stable” Ss displayed less anxiety than “unsta- 
ble” Ss; (b) stress tolerance and stability of self-image 
were significantly positively correlated, and (c) among Ss 
with similar anxiety levels, stable and unstable Ss did not 
differ in stress tolerance. Results suggest that anxiety 
performs a mediating function between self-image and 
stress tolerance. (29 ref)—L, Gorsey. 

1176. Burdsal, C. A. & Cattell, R. B. (Wichita State 
U) A definitive second order factor analysis of the 
personality structure in high school age children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 124(2), 
173-177.—Performed a factor analysis combining High 
School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) forms A and B 
scores for 1,504 male and 1,255 female high school 
students. 8 factors were extracted and rotated from each 
of the 2 groups. It was found that the resulting factor 
patterns were both clearer (had better simple structure) 
and more closely matched the 2nd-order factor structure 
found among adults than previous HSPQ structures. 
Results support the contention that (a) there are 
comparable 2nd-order personality factors between adults 
and high school students and (b) since the factor pattern 
was similar to patterns found previously, the primary 
factors tend to be stable.—Journal abstract. 

1177. Cartwright, Rosalind D. (U Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) The influence of a conscious wish on dreams: A 
methodological study of dream meaning and function. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 
387-393.— Used a self-ideal-self trait discrepancy, iden- 
tified from Q sorts for 19 college students, asa presleep 
stimulus. Ss were instructed to wish to change their trait 
so as to reduce the discrepancy. Dream reports were 
collected for each rapid eye movement period that 
followed. It was found that a blind judge rated the target 
trait as present in the dreams of a significant number of 
the Ss. 2 other nontarget control traits were not rated 
present in the dreams of a significant number of the Ss. 
Few Ss had dreams in which the ideal trait was ascribed 
to the self. Dreaming thought, while responsive to the 

instruction to attend to that trait, revealed a difference in 
emotional value from that stated in waking.—Journal 
abstract. 

1178. Cegalis, John A. & Young, Robert . (Syracuse U) 
Effect of inversion-induced conflict on field depend- 
ence. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
83(4), 373-379.— Verbal reports of loss of control and 
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surrender to powerful visual changes, experienced during 
inversion of the visual world in previous studies, suggest 
changes in field dependence. In the present study with 40 
undergraduates, field dependence (rod-and-frame test 
vertical was tested under conditions of inversion and 
noninversion. Significantly greater field dependence was 
Observed for Ss exposed to complete inversion rotation 
of the rod-and-frame configuration in the experimental 
period than for Ss exposed to rotation without inversion, 
partial rod-and-frame inversion rotation, or inversion 
rotation without a frame. The change in field depend- 
ence was not significantly affected by 10 min of active 
experience with inversion, and no significant aftereffects 
were observed. Results are interpreted in terms of the 
effect of conflict on perceptual-cognitive decentering. 
Implications for perceptual adaptation and personality 
theory are discussed. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1179. Corder, Billie F. & Corder, Robert F. A study 
of the relationship of IQ and cognitive and personality 
rigidity to performance on concept learning tasks. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 
34(1), 83-90.—Administered a concept-learning test to 
113 college sophomores with an average-to-superior IQ 
range, who had been tested previously on 2 measures of 
cognitive rigidity, a measure of personality rigidity, and 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). The 
concept-learning test included simple, disjunctive, and 
relational types of problems which were randomly 
presented and required Ss to vary their approach from 


task to task. Scores on the Alternate Uses Test of 


cognitive flexibility were significantly related to concept- 
learning scores. The figural Adaptive Flexibility Test of 
cognitive flexibility, Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, and 
WAIS scores showed no significant relationship 10 
concept learning on these tasks. It is hypothesized that 
cognitive flexibility, as measured by the Alternative Uses 
Test, may represent an important dimension of learning 
behavior which is not measured by a standardized IQ 
test composed of items emphasizing convergent thinking. 
—Journal abstract. 

1180. Darden, William R. & Reynolds, Fred D. (U 
Georgia) Backward profiling of male innovators. Journal 
of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1) 79-85. 
— Presents a multivariate conceptualization of male 
innovative behavior which calls for grouping consumers 
in the innovative behavior space for several product 
categories, and determining if consumer characteristics 
can differentiate between them. This methodology was 
applied to a survey of 154 male heads of household in 9 
medium to upper middle-class suburban neighborhoods. 
Ss were interviewed about demographic, socioeconomic, 
activity, interest, and psychological (e.g., self-esteem, 
attitude toward change, and venturesomeness) variables 
that have been reported as significant in describing 
innovators. As predicted, results show that "natural 
Broups of innovators can be identified from innovative 
behavior measures of several product categories. Discri- 
minant analyses suggest that consumers with different 
innovative behavior profiles have different consumer 
characteristics, 4 innovator groups, based on examina: 
tion of group characteristics, readership, listening, ап 
viewing habits, are described: suburban swinger, subut- 
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ban conservative, house-husband, and established subur- 
banite. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1181. Delaney, James G. & Woodyard, Howard D. (U 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Effects of reading an 
astrological description on responding to a personality 
inventory. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 
2, 1214.—16-18 yr old high school students read 
astrological personality descriptions, presumably appli- 
cable to them, which had previously been rated as high 
or low on Dominance and Change. Ss then completed 
the Dominance and Change subscales of the Personality 
Research Form. As predicted, self-reports were influ- 
enced by the astrological personality description. 

1182. Diener, Robert G. & Maroney, Robert J. (DC 
Dept of Human Resources, Institutional Care Services 
Div, Laurel, MD) Relationship between Quick Test and 
WAIS for black male adolescent underachievers. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1232-1234. 
—Although the Quick Test underestimated Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) IQs at the lower ranges 
of intelligence, it approximated WAIS IQs adequately as 
the average range was approached. It is recommended 
that a regression equation based on local norms be 
computed to minimize the risk of misclassifying black 
male adolescent underachievers. 

1183. Dimsdale, Joel E. (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Boston) The coping behavior of Nazi concentra- 
tion camp survivors. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 131(7), 792-797.—Reports on interviews 
with 19 survivors of Nazi concentration camps. The Ss, 
relatively healthy survivors who were not severely 
psychiatrically disabled, were interviewed in Jerusalem 
and the San Francisco Bay area. A classification of 
coping strategies in extreme stress situations—drawn 
from the interview data—are presented, and the long- 
term effectiveness of certain of these strategies is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1184. DiRenzo, Gordon J. (U Delaware) Congruenc- 
es in personality structure and academic curricula as 
determinants of occupational careers. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1295-1298.—A total 
of 198 male undergraduates, categorized by their type of 
curricula (Behavioral Sciences, Liberal Arts, Business 
Administration, or Physical and Natural Sciences), were 
administered Form E of the Rokeach Dogmatism scale. 
Major curriculum-career areas could be distinguished by 
significant differences in personality structure, which is 
considered to serve as a channeling factor in determining 
broad areas of one's choices for occupational careers. 
—Journal abstract. 

1185. Ebersole, Peter . (California State U, Fullerton) 
Impact of literary works upon college students. Psycho: 
logical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1127-1130. 
—Attempted to determine what type of impact, if any, 15 
reported by college students concerning the reading of 
literary works they consider important. Ss were 56 
students in a class on the psychological interpretation of 
literature. The effects Ss reported were grouped into 3 
major categories: no effect, behavioral effects, and 
Cognitive effects, the latter being the most frequently 
reported. Results provide support for both the aesthetic 
(style-oriented) and moralistic (content-oriented) inter- 
pretation of the value of literature. Justification of 
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literature might be most fruitfully approacl i 
cognitive rather than behavioral. rc AR 
abstract. 

1186. Farley, Frank H. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Field dependence and approval motivation. Journal о) 
General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 153-154.—Ad- 
ministered the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale 
and Messick and Jackson’s Hidden Figures Test to 
undergraduates. Contrary to P. К. Pearson's 1972 
findings, no significant relationship was obtained be- 
tween field independence and social desirability response 
set. 

1187. Feather, М. T. & Raphelson, Alfred С. (Flinders 
U South Australia, Bedford Park) Fear of success in 
Australian and American student groups: Motive or sex- 
role stereotype? Journal of Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol 
42(2), 190-201.—126 male and 88 female Australian and 
83 male and 113 female American undergraduates wrote 


stories to a verbal cue in which either a male ora female _ 


succeeded. Half of the male and half of the female Ss 
wrote to the male cue, and the other half to the female 
cue. Stories were scored for fear of success as indicated 
by a concern that success might have negative conse- 
quences. Results indicate that both male and female 
Australian Ss and American males wrote a higher 
proportion of fear of success stories to the female cue 
than to the male cue. This difference was not evident 
among American females, who wrote a much lower 
proportion of fear of success stories to the female cue 
than did the Australian females. The proportion of fear 
of success stories to the female cue in both samples was 
lower than that reported by M. S. Horner in her 1968 
study, and the proportion of fear of success stories to the 
male cue in both samples was higher. Results are 
discussed in terms of social stereotypes of male and 
female achievements, the effects of social movements 
(e.g., women's liberation) on redefinitions of sex roles, 
and whether the procedure tapped motives, stereotypes, 
or both.—Journal summary. ^ 
1188. Friedman, Ronald J. (Ontario Inst for Studies 
in Education, Toronto, Canada) MMPI istics of 
mothers of pre-school children who are emotionally 
disturbed or have behavior problems. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1159-1162. —Com- 
ed the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
profiles of 33 mothers of preschool children who were 
emotionally disturbed or ad behavior problems with 
those of a control group of mothers. Compared to 
controls, mothers of children with emotional problems 
had significantly higher scores on Depression, Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, Psychasthenia, Schizophrenia, an Hy- 
pomania scales. Mothers of children with behavior 
problems differed from controls only on the Hypomania 
scale. The significance of these results is discussed in 
n to the resolution of the 


terms of their contributio: i и 
question as to whether or not maternal maladjustment 18 


a causative factor in deviant behavior in children or 
simply a rea —Journal abstract. 


ction to a problem child. 
1189. Ginsberg, Aniela 


M. (Catholic U Sáo Paulo, 
Brazil) A comparison of lity indicators across 
three cultural grou 


ps. Revista Interamericana de Psicolo- 


7 4, Vol 8(1-2), 87-92. —Administered the Holtz- 
M ан HIT) to 186 university students 


gut, с 
man Inkblot Technique ( 
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in 3 subgroups: Brazilians of the 4th generation or more, 
niseis or Ist generation Brazilians of Japanese descent, 
and Japanese studying in Tokyo. The groups were 
further subdivided according to father's educational 
level. Scores on 33 variables from the HIT were analyzed 
according to ethnic origin and father's education. 
Numerous statistically significant differences suggest 
that the HIT variables differentiated between ethnic 
groups with respect to precision and integration of 
perceptions, creative fantasy, anxiety, oppositional and 
disphoric affective attitudes, social adaptability, and 
special interests. (Portuguese — summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

1190. Good, Patricia K. & Brantner, John P. A 
practical guide to the MMPI: An introduction for 
psychologists, physicians, social workers, and other 
professionals. Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1974. 102 p.— Provides individuals 
whose formal training did not include detailed informa- 
tion on the use of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) with research results and clinical 
opinions about MMPI interpretation. The volume is also 
designed as a guide for test applications in specific 
circumstances. 

1191. Grofman, Bernard & Hyman, Gerald . (State U 
New York, Stony Brook) The logical foundations of 
ideology. Behavioral Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(4), 
225-231.—Demonstrates that 149 undergraduates’ as- 
signments of probabilities to a set of 15 interrelated 
propositions are highly consistent with a formal model of 
belief systems which satisfies the axioms of probability 
theory and propositional logic and which is based on the 
Operation of symmetric difference. The model allows 
subjectively perceived truth-functional relationships be- 
tween propositions in a belief system to be imputed to 
actors on the basis of their subjective probability 
assignments to these propositions and their pairwise 
conjunctions. The model also enables measures of the 
distance between sets of beliefs, of the congruence and 
consistency of belief systems, and of the degree of 
polarization of belief systems to be derived. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1192. Gupta, С. С. (U Delhi, India) Articulateness 
of the field and cognitive styles. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 3-8. —Instructed each 
of 30 postgraduate students, seated in a chair in an 
upright posture in a dark room, to set a luminescent rod 
to the apparent vertical under 3 visual field conditions: 
Rod ONly, Rod in Circle, and Rod in Square. In an 
analysis of variance of the deviations of the apparent 
from its objective position, significant effects were found 
for Initial Starting Positio of the Rod, 
Sex X Positioning of the Rod being either Clockwise or 
Counterclockwise by Fields, and the error component of 
Within-group Ss x Fields. Results suggest that in the 
event of nonexcitation or deficient adaptation to postural 
cues, articulateness of the field Benerates sex differences, 
taken to be an index of the presence of cognitive styles. 

A proposal for a new test of field dependence-indepen- 
dence 1s formulated.—Journal abstract. 

1193. Halpin, Gerald; Halpin, Glennelle & "Torrance, 

E. Paul . (U Georgia) Relationships between creative 
thinking abilities and a measure of the creative 
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personality. Educational! & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 75-82.—Studied the relationships 
between a creative personality measure, the What Kind 
of Person Are You? test, and 3 verbal and 4 figural 
creative ability measures derived from the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking. Ss were 65 male and 164 
female undergraduates enrolled in an introductory 
course in educational psychology. For the males, 
multiple coefficients of correlation were .57 for all 7 
creative ability measures, .42 for the 3 verbal measures, 
and .51 for the 4 figural measures (p < .01). For the 
females, multiple coefficients of correlation were .33 for 
all 7 measures, .22 for the 3 verbal measures, and .30 for 
the 4 figural measures (p < .05).—Journal abstract. 

1194. Hammer, W. M. & Tutko, T. A. (U California, 
Santa Barbara) Validation of the Athletic Motivation 
Inventory. International Journal of Sport Psychology, 
1974, Vol 5(1), 3-12.—Correlated the Athletic Motiva- 
tion Inventory (AMI) with the variables on the Cattel 16 
Personality Factor (PF), Forms A and B. Of the AMI 
variables, emotional control, aggression, leadership, 
conscientiousness, tough-mindedness, trust, self-confi- 
dence, and guilt-proneness were considered to measure 
the traits similarly named on the 16 PF; i.e., Factor C, 
emotionally stable; Factor E, assertive; Factor G, 
conscientious; Factor I, tenderminded; Factor L, suspi- 
cious; Factor O, apprehensive; and Factor Q4, tense. 
The intercorrelations were very low, with the greatest 
amount of shared variation reaching only 30%. Of the 8 
possible correlations, 7 were significant when Form A of 
the 16 PF and the AMI were intercorrelated. Guilt- 
proneness and emotional control were not found to be 
significantly correlated. When Form B was used, 8 of the 
9 were significantly correlated.—Journal abstract. 

1195. Heiman, Nanette & Grant, Joan. Else Frenkel- 
Brunswick: Selected papers. Psycholgoical Issues, 1974, 
Vol 8(3, Mono 31), 333 p.—Publishes and discusses 7 of 
Else Frenkel-Brunswick’s papers, emphasizing her con- 
tributions to theoretical psychology; her major empirical 
studies do not appear in this volume but are liberally 
quoted. The 7 papers are: “Psychoanalysis and Personal- 
ity Research”; “Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emo- 
tional and Perceptual Personality Variable”; “Personali- 
ty Theory and Perception”; “Psychoanalysis and the 
Unity of Science”; “Interaction of Psychological and 
Sociological Factors in Political Behavior”; “Environ- 
mental Controls and the Impoverishment of Thought”; 
and “Some Theoretical and Empirical Aspects of the 
Problem of Values.” A brief professional biography and 
a descriptive bibliography are included.—E. Coles. 

1196. Hendry, L. B. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) 
Coaches and teachers of physical education: A compari- 
son of the personality dimensions underlying their 
social orientation. International Journal of Sport Psychol- 
ogy, 1974, Vol 5(1), 40-53.—Studied similarities and 
differences in the personalities of coaches and physical 
education teachers. 63 coaches and 48 male physical 
education teachers in the United Kingdom completed 
the Dynamic Personality Inventory. Test scores were 
analyzed for significant differences between groups and 
for comparisons of “total” personality. Results indicate 
close similarities in only 2 factors—Dominance an 
Authoritarianism. A number of significant differences In 
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other personality dimensions were found, suggesting a 
quite separate “coach” and “physical education teacher" 
archetype. Comments on the differing approaches of the 
2 types to social interaction are given. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1197. Houston, B. Kent & Holmes, David S. (U 
Kansas) Effect of avoidant thinking and reappraisal for 
coping with threat involving temporal uncertainty. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
30(3), 382-388.—Investigated the use of avoidant think- 
ing as a means of coping with stress. The focus of the 
study was on stress under conditions of temporal 
uncertainty where threat was manipulated by telling 48 
male undergraduates either that they would or would not 
receive electrical shocks sometime during the experimen- 
tal period. The use of avoidant thinking during the 
experimental period was manipulated by instructing half 
of the threatened and half of the nonthreatened Ss to 
read an interesting story that kept them cognitively 
occupied. No distraction was provided for the remaining 
Ss. Contrary to. the predictions, physiological measures 
of stress indicate that threatened Ss who used avoidant 
thinking showed more rather than less stress than 
threatened Ss who did not use avoidant thinking. 
Additional analyses revealed that threatened Ss who 
were not instructed to use avoidant thinking took the 
opportunity to reappraise the threat as less serious and 
thereby reduced their level of stress. Ss who used 
avoidant thinking were apparently unable to effect the 
reappraisal, and therefore their stress remained high. 
—Journal abstract. 

1198. Jansen, Abraham . (U Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Validation of graphological judgments: An experimental 
study. The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 1973. xiv, 189 
p.—Describes a series of 4 related experiments which 
assessed the validity of personality judgments made by 
graphologists. The statistical calculations and analysis of 
outcomes are the results of both simple counts of hit 
results by graphologists and control groups—as against 
chance expectation—and of sophisticated psychometric 
techniques. (9 p ref) 

1199. Johnson, Donald M. & Fogel, Max L. (Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) Creative 
aptitudes in a high intelligence population. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 93-104.—Ana- 
lyzed scores from a multiaptitude test battery adminis- 
tered to 93 Ss (mean age = 35 yrs), all of whom had IQ 
Scores within the top 2% on standard intelligence test 
norms. The battery contained 12 subtests. 5 were 
developed specifically to assess aptitudes which have 
been associated with creative thinking: 3 production 
(divergence) tests, a redefinition test, and a verbal 
sequencing test. Results demonstrate that the verbal 
battery discriminated reliably at high intelligence levels. 
Since only 12 of the 66 intercorrelations were higher than 
30, a major test design objective of achieving subtest 
independence was satisfied. The low creativity subtest 
intercorrelations suggest infrequency of high creative 
aptitude combinations among high-IQ persons. This 
notion is supported by the aptitude combination fre- 
quencies obtained.—Journal abstract. 

1200. Karabenick, Stuart A. & Marshall, Joan М. 
(Eastern Michigan U) Performance of females as a 
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function of fear of success, fear of failure, type of — 
opponent, and performance-contingent feedback. Jour- — 
nal of Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 220-237.—279 
female undergraduates performed a substitution task —' 
opposite a male, a female, or no opponent under 
achievement-oriented conditions. Ss were then given m 
feedback indicating that they had either succeeded, 
failed, or performed the same as their opponents (or 
norms), followed by a 2nd performance trial. Fear of 
success (FS) was measured by a projective test in which 
Ss told stories in response to verbal cues, and fear of 
failure (FF) was measured by the Debilitating Anxiety 
scale of the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test. - 
Mean performance improvement was found to be related 

to individual differences in FS, FF, and t of 
opponent. Performance trends were consistent with data. 
from M. S. Horner's 1968 study for Ss low in FF, but not 
for those high in FF. Low FF Ss improved more after 
failure than after success while high FF Ss improved — 
more following success than failure, results which were 
previously found with males. Several self-ratings of 
affective reactions to performance were related to both 
personality and situational variables.—Journal summary. 

1201. Katan, Anny . The infant's first reaction to 
strangers: Distress or anxiety? International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 501-503.—Describes 
the pleasure reactions of the baby to the mother's face 
and the distress caused by a stranger's face. This 
attribution of anxiety to an infant may be a mistake 
made by adults, who cannot comprehend the undifferen- _ 
tiated feelings of a child. With the development of the 
secondary process and the establishment of object- 
constancy, feelings change not only in their quantity and 
intensity but in their quality. Only after object-constancy 
is fairly well established and the secondary process 

revails, can it be assumed that the feelings of the small 
child—grief, anxiety, sadness, anger, etc.—are differenti- 
ated and experienced in approximately the same way as 
those of adults.—R. S. Albin. 

1202. Koenig, Frederick & Seaman, Jerrol . (Tulane 
U) Comparison of cognitive complexity of male and 
female subjects responding to male and female stimuli. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1345-1346.—Administered the Role Repertory Test to 
172 undergraduates. Half of the right stimulus objects in 
the test were male and half were female. Results show 
that male stimulus objects elicited higher cognitive 
complexity scores and that male Ss were higher in 


responses were correct or incorrect according to 1 of 5 


reinforcement schedules. In 4 of 
conditions, internal Ss stressed skill compone 
task more than did external Ss. 
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chance was an important determinant of outcome. In the 
extreme success condition, internals used external 
attributes to explain their success while external Ss used 
internal attributes. Data suggest that the underlying 
cognitive processes for internals are quite different from 
those of externals.—Journal summary. 

1204. Levenson, Hanna . (Texas A&M U) Activism 

and powerful others: Distinctions within the concept of 
internal-external control. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 371-383.—Developed 3 new 
8-item Likert-type scales to measure belief in chance (C), 
as separate from expectancy for control by powerful 
others (P), and perceived mastery over one's personal life 
(D. In Study 1, 96 adults completed the 3 scales in 
addition to an involvement activities checklist and a 
measure of knowledge about pollution. As predicted, 
only a belief in chance was differentially related to 
involvement and information on antipollution issues. In 
Study 2, a factor analysis of the responses of 329 male 
undergraduates to the 3 scales demonstrated the exist- 
ence of the 3 main factors—l, P, and C. The validity and 
usefulness of the tripartite division in clarifying previous 
findings on the multidimensionality of internal-external 
control are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1205. Liebert, Robert M. & Spiegler, Michael D. 
(State U New York, Stony Brook) Personality: Strate- 
gies for the study of man. (Rev ed). Homewood, IL: 
Dorsey, 1974. xvi, 454 p. $11.— Presents revised edition 
of a 1970 text (see PA, Vol 44:12) which introduces the 
student to theoretical and practical issues in psychology, 
applies psychology to important human concerns, and 
includes research examples which typify scientific 
methodology and investigation. Psychoanalytic, disposi- 
tional, phenomenological, and behavioral viewpoints are 
stressed. (19 p ref) 

1206. Masling, Joseph; Johnson, Cynthia & 
Saturansky, Carol . (State U New York, Buffalo) Oral 
imagery, accuracy of perceiving others, and perform- 
ance in Peace Corps training. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 414-419.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments to test the psychoanalytic theory 
that suggests that people with oral characteristics should 
be dependent on others and should develop skills in 
predicting the responses of others. Exp I used 32 male 
and 34 female previously unacquainted students. The Es 
found that males who reported many oral images were 
better than low-oral males at predicting male personality 
test responses. Orality was unrelated to accurate per 
tion by males or females or to accuracy of females’ 
interpersonal perception. To corroborate this finding, 33 
male and 14 female undergraduate Peace Corps trainees, 
previously well acquainted, were studied. Results were 
identical: Orality was significantly related to accurate 
interpersonal perception for males predicting males but 
only in that case. The independent assessment of fitness 
for Peace Corps work was positively related to both oral 
imagery and accurate interpersonal perception. (18 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

1207. Medeiros, Elizabeth E. & McManis, Donald L. 
(Eastern Washington State Coll) Assessment of introver- 
sion-extraversion in children: Brief report. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 429-430.—Attempted 
to replicate the results of J. Casey and D. L. McManis, 
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showing that high-extravert children salivated signifi- 
cantly less to lemon juice than did low-extravert 
children. Results were negative. Although group differ- 
ences were in the predicted direction, the differences 
were nonsignificant, with the differences more marked 
for 18 girls than for 18 boys. A visual vigilance task also 
failed to produce significantly fewer correct responses by 
high-extravert children than by low-extravert children, as 
predicted by H. J. Eysenck's formulation. The prediction 
of faster but less accurate motor performance by high 
extraverts than by low extraverts was confirmed, 
although the results were significant only for the boys. 
—Journal abstract. 

1208. Morf, Martin E. (U Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) The three levels of generalizability. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1139-1146. 
—Examined the theory of generalizability by L. J. 
Cronbach et al (1972) and J. Loevinger's (see PA, Vol 
33:3850) analysis of construct validity in an effort to 
extend the concept of generalizability and to reformulate 
some aspects of Loevingers analysis. 3 levels of 
generalizability emerged: generalizability from scale 
score to location on an unspecified personality dimen- 
sion (reliability), from scale score to location on a 
vertically defined personality dimension (trait validity), 
and from scale score to location on a vertically and 
horizontally defined personality dimension (nomological 
validity). (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1209. Morse, Stephen J. (Harvard U) Structure and 
reconstruction: A critical comparison of Michael Balint 
and D. W. Winnicott. /nternational Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 487-500.—Reviews and com- 
pares the theoretical approaches of 2 psychoanalysts, 
Michael Balint and D. W. Winnicott both of whom are 
provocative and unorthodox in theory and practice. It is 
suggested that despite their use of different terminology 
they have constructed similar conceptual frameworks to 
explain the essentially similar data found in their 
analyses of borderline and deeply regressed patients. 
Both speak of the mismatch between the psychobiologi- 
cal needs of the infant and the reality of his environment 
as the source of later problems. Balint and Winnicott are 
seen as having discovered data calling for fundamental 
reconstruction of psychoanalytic theory without fully 
carrying out the reconstruction themselves. (17 ref)—R- 
S. Albin. 

1210. Moylan, Mary . (St Louis U, Columban Coll, 
Olongapo City, Philippines) The happiness values of 
selected Filipino adolescent and young adult students in 
a provincial city. Saint Louis University Research Journal, 
1973(Mar), Vol 4(1), 1-121.—Attempted to discover the 
meaning framework and happiness values of 540 18-22 
yr old Ss ( male and // female) divided into 3 age levels. 
Perceived socioeconomic level and perceived academic 
ability were decided by each S. The Philippine Survey of 
Happiness Values was administered, and condensed into 
70 statements in 10 major categories: spiritual outlook; 
personal freedom; physical health; physical ambition: 
emotional stability; family relationships; future; mater” 
ialistic outlook; social relationships; and sex, drugs, ап 
modern trends. Results indicate that no sex differences 
in happiness appeared among 18- or 22-yr-olds, пог 
between seniors in public and private high schools. 
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Spiritual outlook was the happiness value ranked highest. : 


(31 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1211. Mueller, Ernst F. & French, John R. Uric acid 
and achievement. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 336-340.— Results of a 
study with male university professors indicate that (a) 
serum uric acid correlated .50 with achievement-oriented 
behavior, (b) neither of 2 measures of achievement 
motivation correlated with serum uric acid, and (c) 
serum uric acid was not related to either of 2 measures of 
actual achievement. 

1212. Muller, Douglas & Leonetti, Robert. (New 
Mexico State U.) Self-concepts of primary level Chicano 
and Anglo students. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 57-60.—Compared the 
self-concepts of low-income Chicano and Anglo children 
in kindergarten through 4th grade, using the Primary 
Self-Concept Scale by R. Leonetti. The only difference 
between the 2 groups occurred at the kindergarten level, 
with Anglo Ss having significantly higher self-concepts 
(p < 05). 

1213. Patrick, Audrey W.; Zuckerman, Marvin & 
Masterson, Fred A. (U Delaware) An extension of the 
trait-state distinction from affects to motive measures. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun) Vol 34(3, РЕ 2), 
1251—1258.—Explored the feasibility of using the Adjec- 
tive Check List as a measure of motive states as well as of 
motive traits, using 37 undergraduates. Ss took the 
Adjective Check List as a trait test, 11 times as a state 
test, and again as a trait test. For all 23 scales, the mean 
of the states was a significantly better measure than a 
generalized trait of day-to-day states. Retest reliability 
was significantly higher for trait than state measures for 
all scales. Communality, indicative of a trait component 
in a state measure, was present in all scales except 
Exhibitionism and Aggression scales. A sample of states 
(as few as 2) provided a reasonable estimate of the mean 
of states. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1214. Phillips, Victor K. & Hudgins, Anne L. (U 
Georgia) Relationship between creativity, sex, and rule- 
orientation behavior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1163-1 171.—Investigated how 
levels of rule-orientation behavior and sex relate to 
creative functioning. 30 male and 30 female undergradu- 
ates were given the Arrow-Dot task from the Id-Ego- 
Superego Test to derive high and low levels of 3 rule- 
orientations: rule-governed, rule-violation, and Tule- 
overconformity. Ss were also administered the Circles 
task from the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to 
obtain indexes of originality and elaboration. 6 2 Х 2 
factorial analyses of variance, with originality and 
elaboration as dependent variables, sex and level of rule- 
orientation behavior as independent variables provided 
tests of 3 hypotheses: (a) females high in rule-governed 
behavior will be more creative than males high in rule- 
governed behavior, (b) females high in rule-violation 
behavior will manifest less creative ability than males 
high'in rule-violation behavior, and (c) females showing 
high rule-overconformity behavior will be more creative 
than males high in rule-oversubscription. The lst 
hypothesis was partially confirmed as reflected in the 
main effects for rule-governed levels but the other 
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hypotheses were not s 1 
aer upported. (26 ref)—Journal 

1215. Roberts, Glyn C. 
Кечер) Effect of achievement motivation and 
social environment on risk taking. Research Quarterly, — 
1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 42-55.—Investigated оа tisk : 
taking choices of male undergraduate Ss performing a. | 
motor task. 50 achieve-success Ss and 50 avoid-failure Ss _ 
(selected by the French Test of Insight and Sarason's - 
Test Anxiety Scale) practiced a modified shuffleboard — 
task from which empirical probabilities of success were _ 
found for each S. Ss were randomly placed into 1 of 5 : 
competitive treatment levels—alone, presence of others, | 
interpersonal competition, intergroup competition, and |. 
interpersonal and intergroup competition. Each 5 was - 
given 20 free-choice trials. Achieve-success Ss preferred 
intermediate risk choices to a significantly greater extent - 
than avoid-failure Ss. Avoid-failure Ss preferred ex- 
treme-risk choices to a significantly greater extent than 
low- or intermediate-risk. No competitive treatment 
effects were noted. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1216. Ross, Nathaniel . (State U New York, New York 
City) Man's struggle for freedom: A psychoanalytic 
inquiry into the individual and social dimensions of 
human autonomy. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(May), Vol 38(3), 209-221.—Discusses today's 
threats to freedom, which are so awesome in their 
magnitude that most people dread confronting them. _ 
Psychoanalysis takes a strong positive position on the 
issue of freedom; the aim of psychoanalytic therapy does _ 
not include acceptance of the status quo in the social — 
order. The need for béhavioral scientists to address 
themselves to current social, political, and economic 
phenomena is strongly voiced. (18 ref)—/. Z. Elias. 

1217. Ryckman, Richard M. & Malikiosi, Maria . (U 
Maine, Orono) 
tion for members of selected occupations. Psychological 


(U Illinois, Children's — 


е 
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istered а locus of control measure by H. Levenson (1972) 
to college students, workers, and professionals. Results 
support the predictions that professionals would believe 
they exercise more personal control over events and 
would perceive their reinforcers as occurring more 
predictably than would the other 2 groups. No group 
differences were found in perceived extent of control by 
powerful others. à 

1218. Savastano, Helena & de Domini, Juliana . (U 
Sao Paulo, Faculty of Public Health, Brazil) [The Visual. 
Motor Gestalt Test in adults: Preliminary study.] (Port) 
Revista de Psicologia Normal e Patológica, 1970(Jul), Vol 
16(3-4). 221-233.—Establishes a preliminary Index of 
Neuroticism in adults using the Bender-Gestalt Visual 
Motor Test. The objectives were (а) to verify the 
characteristics manifested in amy emotional change in 
adults, using the Bender-Gestalt; (b) to obtain data 
discriminating difficulties in group adaptation; and (c) to 
construct an index of neuroticism. 27 items 1n 7 areas 


were used with 30 Ss in validating the index. (French & 


Jane J. (Ohio U) 
and extraversion. Per- 
), 589-590. 
ict Mauds- 


English summaries)—N. T. Pinckney. 
1219. Sell, John M. & Dt 
Field: neuroticism, 


-dependence, 
‘Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 382 
ee ш to predict 


а a multiple regression 
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ley Personality Inventory extraversion scores from the 
rod-and-frame test (RFT), embedded-figures test, and 
Maudsley neuroticism scores of 66 undergraduate males. 
Results indicate that optimal weights of the neuroticism, 
embedded-figures, and RFT upright scores contributed 
to prediction.—Journal abstract. 

1220. Sobel, Robert S. (Hunter Coll, City U New 
York) The effects of success, failure, and locus of 
control on postperformance attribution of causality. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 91(1), 
29-34.— Measured valences for successful task perform- 
ance and locus of control preference on Rotter's 
Internal-External (I-E) Scale, with 153 college students 
as Ss. The subjective probability of doing well on a task 
and reported success following performance of the task 
. were manipulated within a factorial design. Following 
performance feedback, Ss scaled several internal and 
external factors in terms of their influence on task 
performance. As predicted, success produced attribution 
to internal factors, while failure produced attribution to 
external factors. External Ss tended to attribute their 
performance more to external and less to internal factors 
than did internals only in the failure condition. It is 
suggested that the overemphasis of failure-oriented items 
in the I-E scale could account for this effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

1221. Stewart, Abigail J. & Winter, David G. 
(Harvard U) Self-definition and social definition in 
women. Journal of Personality, 1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 
238-259.—Developed a scoring system for Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) stories written by female 
undergraduates who planned full-time careers (with or 
without marriage) and those written by female under- 
graduates who planned marriage (without a career). The 
Scoring system was hypothesized to measure self-defini- 
tion vs social definition, was constructed with data from 
l sample of 49 Ss, and was cross-validated with data 
from a 2nd sample of 57 Ss. The measure was 
uncorrelated with intelligence, social class, and tradition- 
al measures of sex-role or sex differences (e.g., the 
Masculinity-Femininity scale of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and the Femininity scale of the California 
Psychological Inventory). Self-defining Ss (a) tended to 
have working mothers and no older brothers; (b) 
reported a variety of instrumental actions; and (c) 
reported pleasures, fears, and secrets that Suggested a 
pattern of thought, feeling, and behavior no less coherent 
than the pattern shown by the more “traditional” 
socially defined Ss. The advantage of the TAT over 
questionnaire procedures for measuring this dimension i 
discussed. (31 ref)—Journal sum А n 


1222. Strahan, Robert . 
dimensions of self. 
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study. 3 Nervousness scales constructed from the factor 
analysis data showed test-retest (intervals of from one to 
several weeks) reliability coefficients of from .87 to .88, 
Internal consistency coefficients ranged from .86 to .89 
for the college student sample and from .86 to .88 for the 
factory apprentices. Moderately strong correlations 
between the 3 scales were obtained for the students and 
strong correlations for the factory group. Correlation 
data from 7 other personality measures are also reported. 
(21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1223. Switzky, Harvey N. & Haywood, H. Сап . 
(George Peabody Coll, Inst on Mental Retardation & 
Intellectual Development) Motivational orientation and 
the relative efficacy of self-monitored and externally 
imposed reinforcement systems in children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 30(3), 
360-366.—Compared behavior maintenance capability 
of self-monitored reinforcement to that of externally 
imposed reinforcement and to 2 noncontingent control 
conditions in 160 children in Grades 2-5. Half of the Ss 
at each grade level were intrinsically motivated and half 
were extrinsically motivated. Self-reinforcement Ss se- 
lected their own performance standards and rewarded 
themselves whenever they obtained their prescribed 
level; external-reinforcement Ss were yoked to them so 
that the same behavioral standards were imposed but the 
reinforcers were administered externally. Results show 
that intrinsically motivated Ss maintained their perform- 
ance longer than did extrinsically motivated Ss under 
self-reinforcement, while extrinsically motivated Ss 
showed greater performance maintenance than did 
intrinsically motivated Ss under external reinforcement. 
It is concluded that individual differences in motivation- 
al orientation must be considered in order to predict 
patterns of self-reward behavior. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1224. Tarantino, Onofrio . [Sexual and anatomic 
responses on the Rorschach test.] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Éducation, 1973, Vol 8(3). 
287-298.—Reports a study of Zaire university students 
to determine popular responses. Percentage of sexual 
Tesponses was higher than those reported for European 
and American Ss in similar studies. : 
1225. Tittler, Bennett I. (Capital District Psychiatric 
NY) A behavioral approach to the 
measurement of openness.to-e: ience. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 335-340. 
S the miniature situations approach to measure the 
concept of openness-to-experience in 105 undergradu- 
ates. A 38-item measure of openness was developed from 
Work in encounter and sensitivity techniques and from S. 
Santostefano's original work with the miniature situa- 
tions method. Before the openness measure was adminis- 
tered, Ss completed the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and 
Fitzgerald's Experience Inquiry. 101 other Ss completed 
the Openness measure in a self-report format. A factor 
analysis of the 38 miniature situation items resulted in 9 
openness factors, 4 of which showed evidence of 
concurrent validity. Openness scores were significantly 
higher among Ss who responded to the self-report 
apos Tef)—L. Gorsey. 


uchinich, Rudy E. & Bass, Barry A. (Indiana 
State U) Social desirability in Rotter's Locus of Control 
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Scale. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1124-1126.—Although significant correlations were ob- 
tained between the scores of undergraduates on the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale and Rotter's 
Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale, the relationship 
was not consistent throughout the range of I-E Scale 
scores. 

1227. Ward, William C. & Cox, Patricia W. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) A field 
study of nonverbal creativity. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Jun), Vol 42(2), 202-219.— Conducted 2 studies to 
examine creative products submitted in response to a 
contest to discover whether creativity was related to the 
sex or socioeconomic status (SES) of the respondent and 
whether characteristics of the objects could be specified 
which would predict their level of rated creativity. Judges 
were research assistants in Study l and graduate 
students’ wives in Study 2. No sex differences were 
found, but SES was significantly associated with creativi- 
ty for those objects to which at least a moderate amount 
of effort had been devoted. Ratings of the objects on 
several simple dimensions (e.g. originality, attractive- 
ness, humor, complexity, and effort) proved effective in 
predicting rated creativity Judges differed on which 
dimension best predicted their creativity ratings, but 
differences between subsets of the objects were of greater 
importance than individual differences among judges in 
determining the bases on which the ratings were made. 
(19 ref)—Journal summary. 

1228. Warnes, H. & Hill, G. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Gender identity and the wish to bea 
woman. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 25-29.—Pres- 
ents a view suggesting the primacy of the female gender 
and the basic woman-envy on the part of males. (16 ref) 

1229. Waterman, Caroline K. & Waterman, Alan S. 
(State U New York, Albany) Ego identity status and 
decision styles. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 
1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 1-6.—Hypothesized that the deci- 
sion processes used in coping with the identity crisis 
would be related to more general decision styles in that 
identity achievers and moratorium Ss would tend to be 
reflective in their conceptual tempo while foreclosure Ss 
would typically be impulsive. No prediction was made 
about Ss with identity diffusions. 92 male undergradu- 
ates were given an identity status interview and the 
Matching Familiar Figures Test. Results support the 
hypotheses. It was also found that identity diffusions 
were generally impulsive. Since conceptual tempo has 
been found to be well established in childhood, results 
have implications for the early prediction of adult 
identity status.—Journal abstract. 

1230. Webster, Murray & Sobieszek, Barbara . (Johns 
Hopkins U) Sources of self-evaluation: A formal theory 
of significant others and social influence. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 189 p. $1295. 
—Reviews the main concepts and problems of early 
formulations on the self taken from classical, theoretical, 
and empirical literature, presents recent experimental 
data on the self, and demonstrates the building of formal 
theory using experiments in a step-by-step process- (42р 
ref) 
1231. Weiss, A. A. (Hebrew U Jerusalem, Israel) 
Equivalence of three alternative forms of Benton's 
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Visual Retention Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Арг), Vol 38(2), 623-635.—Analyzed the stimulus 
composition of the 3 alternative forms of Benton’s Vis і 
Retention Test. The 3 forms differed from each other 
lateral distribution and vertical placement of peripheral 
details, in equality of chances for the elicitation 
stabilizations, internal distortions, and mirror rotations. 
When 106 7th graders were randomly assigned to | 
perform 1 of the 3 forms, their mean “correct” and | 
“error” scores were very close to each other. No 
significant influence of individual Ss on means was - 
observed, and the power of specific figures to elicit errors 
by individual Ss was spread evenly. However, the и 
contribution of individual stimuli in each form to total - 
error score was spread widely. Earlier findings as to 
differential frequency of the various error categories | 
were confirmed for each form. Concentrations of certain: 
errors in particular figures are discussed and tentative. 
interpretations are advanced. Certain changes are pro- 

to equate the 3 forms qualitatively and increase 
the discriminative power of the instrument.—Journal 
abstract. 

1232. Wilkinson, Gregg S. (Duke U, Medical Center) 
Social psychological dimensions of resistance to psychi- 
atric innovations. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 
34(3, Pt 2), 1083-1085.—Attempted to isolate factors 
affecting staff resistance to innovations (e.g. adoption of 
the treatment team approach) in a state mental hospital. 
Results show that resistors had higher conservatism, 
dogmatism, and Machiavellianism scores and had less 
faith in people than did innovation acceptors. 

1233. Zaleznik, Abraham . (Harvard U, Graduate — 
School of Business Administration, Boston) Charismatic — 
and consensus leaders: A psychological comparison. _ 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(May), Vol 38(3), 
222-238.—Examines the personality traits of the 2 types 
of leadership. Charismatic leaders are inner-directed, 
and will identify with objects, symbols, and ideals 
connected with introjects. The psychopathology of such 
leaders may include megalomania, paranoia, and other 
massive psychic upheavals. Consensus leadership, which 
has deep roots in the American national character, 
presents the leader as brother or peer rather than as 
father. Any leader will act or react in ways consistent 
with his personal style and with his habitual modes of 
managing internal and external conflict. It is suggested 
that personality factors have been underestimated in 
their capacity to determine how a chief executive will 
respond to the constraints and opportunities available to 


him. (19 ref}—J. Z. Elias. 
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Congress on Mental Deficiency: June 28-July 2, 1972: 


treatment of mental deficiency; n 
linguistic, psychological, social, pedagogical, vocational _ 
and medical aspects of deficiency; wi 


53: 1234-1243 


- 12), 150-157,— Con: 


- intelligence test administra 


tor development and mental disability; and with other 
related topics.—N. T. Pinckney. " 

1235. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U) Theoretical, 
professional, and ethical issues in counselor education. 
In G. F. Farwell, N. R: Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan 
(Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 
1974. x, 530 p.— Discusses theoretical issues surrounding 
the functions of the counselor and the effect of the 
counseling process. Professional issues (e.g, the state 
certification of counselor education programs) are also 
considered. Ethical issues concerning client change, the 
alienation of the student counselor, and the values of the 
counselor are examined. (36 ref) 

1236. Barrett-Lennard, G. T.; Kwasnik, T. P. & 
Wilkinson, G. R. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Some 
effects of participation in encounter group workshops: 
An analysis of written follow-up reports. Interpersonal 
Development, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 35-41.—6 mo or 
longer after participating in a 2-wk basic encounter 
workshop, 62 mental health professionals completed a 
follow-up questionnaire. Their responses implied a range 
of frequently experienced changes in behavior and 
attitudes evidently resulting from their participation in 
the workshop. A system devised for classifying the 
mentioned and implied changes yielded a high level of 
interjudge agreement. Using this system, the participants" 
responses to the open-ended questionnaire items were 
classified. A pattern emerged from the obtained classifi- 
cation data which strongly suggests that the workshop 
experience led to an enduring change in level of self- 
regard for most of the participants and that this change 
contributed to associated persisting changes in interper- 
sonal behavior and attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

1237. Berenson, Bernard G. (American International 
Coll) Confrontation: Those who qualify and those who 
do not. Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Арг), Vol 8(2), 
121-125.—Contends. that confrontation is an abused 
technique which is sometimes used irresponsibly and is 
never sufficient in itself. People who confront must 
possess high levels of understanding, deep and appropri- 
ш changing га of m and affect, a high level of 

ysical energy, and a large and i i 
jede ЖГ gi growing repertoire of 

1238. Boehm, Ann E; Duker, Jan; Haesloop, 
Maryanne D. & White, Mary A. (Teachers Coll, 
Columbia U) Behavioral objectives in training for 
competence in the administration of individual intelli- 
gence tests. Journal of School Psychology, 1974, Vol 

) siders that competency standards 
are important to school psychology training. A study 
conducted with 107 graduate education students is 
described to demonstrate, in the area of individual 

^ tion, how competency stand- 
ards can be implemented. The study Setup а 
Objectives, determined what training was required for 
Specified levels of mastery, and showed what specific 
training procedures contribute to the achievement of 
MN а abstract. 

. Bogdan, Robert; Taylor, Steven; 

ernard & Haynes, Sondra . Let them eat manne 


State schools. Journal 


of Health і 7 
1974Gun), Vol 1502), 1 Fe d Social Behavior, 


42-151.—Describes aspects of 


L t pr ogr al i 
Attendants’ perspectives and programming on arde in 
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attendants’ definitions of supervisors, their jobs, and 
residents of state schools that relate to the implementa- 
tion of "innovative" programs designed by supervisory 
and professional staff to serve the needs of the residents. 
Data were obtained from participant observation studies 
of wards in state schools for the mentally retarded. (16 
ref) 

1240. Bordin, Edward S. (U Michigan) Reflections 
on preparation for psychological counseling. In G. F. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
x, 530 p.—Discusses the influence of instrumental 
knowledge, personal motives and other characteristics, 
and setting on the counselor's functions. The level of 
preparation required for psychological counselors is 
discussed, and issues surrounding learning vs experienc- 
ing, diagnosis, and supervision in counselor trainee 
programs are examined. 

1241. Brodsky, Annette . (U Alabama) Status of 
women in the psychological community in the South- 
east: Women as graduate students. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1974(Jul), Vol 29(7), 523-526.— Results of interviews 
with female and male psychology graduate students in 
southeastern institutions reveal little evidence of per- 
ceived "soft" sex discrimination in assignments, interper- 
sonal relationships, and encouragement received. The 
sexes were similar in financial aid received and field of 
psychology pursued. However, females felt that they 
were not fully accepted as individuals by the faculty. 

1242. Cardon, Bertell W. (U Pennsylvania) Member- 
ship characteristics of the Division of School Psycholo- 
&y of the American Psychological Association. American 
Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 29(8), 632-638.— Provides 
statistics on the composition and characteristics of the 
American Psychological Association's Division of School 
Psychology. Information from membership records of 
the Division, the American Psychological Association 1972 
Membership Register, and a questionnaire sent а 
approximately 150 members reveals that of the Divi- 
sion's total membership of 2,485, 49% have earned the 
doctorate (58% male and 33% female) and 51% hold the 
MA ог BA degree. Approximately 75% of the mem- 
bers—68.2% male and 84.6% female—are employed 
principally in nonuniversity settings. Other findings show 
that 47.8, 48.1, and 4.1% of the female members are 
Associates, Members, and Fellows, respectively, while 
36.3, 57.9, and 5.7% of the male members have the E 
Toles. Although women represented less than 40% 0! 
Division membership in June 1973, they held more than 
half of the seats on the Executive Committee.—M- 
Pounsel. 

1243. Chartoff, Marvin B. & Bardon, Jack I. (Rutgers 
State U) Doctoral school psychology program graduates 
in the United States: The first seventeen years. Journa’ 
of School Psychology, 1974, Vol 12(2), 102-113.—Sur 
veyed graduates of all known doctoral school psycho ai 
Programs in the US from the inception of sc he 
Programs in 1953 through 1970 to determine ü B 
background, professional development and interests. а E 
their concerns about training. Findings were based 225 
78% return rate (п = 324). It is concluded that зер я 
doctoral programs in school psychology appro s 
present to be an efficacious way to ensure orientation: 
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commitment, and training for the application of psychol- 
ogy to school problems. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1244. Cody, John J. (Southern Illinois U) Role 
playing with stimulated recall. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. 
Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's 
handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p. 
— Describes the use of stimulated recall procedures and 
role-playing sessions in improving student counseling 
skills. How these techniques can increase the reality of 
the training experience, cautions in introducing role- 
playing procedures to beginning students, and the use of 
recall procedures for training evaluations are discussed. 

1245. Cook, Daniel W.; Kunce, Joseph T. & Sleater, 
Susan M. (U Missouri, Columbia) Vicarious behavior 
induction and training psychiatric aides. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 293-297. 
—Studied the effectiveness of various techniques in 
developing desired behaviors in psychiatric aides. 33 
psychiatric aide trainees were assigned to 1 of 3 types of 
training: discussion group, didactic teaching and discus- 
sion group, or vicarious induction. Vicarious induction 
involves determining the specific behaviors and attitudes 
which are desired, selecting appropriate models to depict 
these behaviors in videotaped episodes, and having the 
trainees observe and discuss the meaning of the 
videotapes. All groups were given written copies of 9 
lessons on appropriate and facilitative interpersonal 
skills (e.g., listening behaviors and giving and receiving 
help). Training effects were assessed immediately after 
the sessions and 6 mo after the trainee’s actual work on a 
ward, Ss in the vicarious (modeling) group received the 
highest ward ratings, followed by the didactic-discussion 
group, and finally by the discussion-only group. (15 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

1246. Cottingham, Harold F. (Florida State U) Using 
case materials in counselor preparation. In G. E. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
x, 530 p.—Describes various types of written and taped 
case materials and presents illustrations of typical case 
data in each category. The application of case data to 3 


І aspects of counselor education (didactic, practicum, and 
experiential) is examined, and some problems associated 
with the use of case materials in theoretical, ethical, and 


practical teaching situations are discussed. (35 ref) 

1247. de Rosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp, New 
York, NY) Supervision of the first-year psychiatric 
resident. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 592-603. 
— Presents the 13th and 14th parts of a series of 
discussions on facets of psychotherapeutic technique for 
the novice. Part 13 suggests that the elemental essentials 
in a beginning therapist's relationship with a patient are 
the words how, who, what, where, when, and sometimes 
why. These will convey to the patient an interest in 
details of his life, help him clarify things he has not 
understood, provide him with opportunity to talk at 
length with someone not reluctant or exasperated with 
him, and enable him to air his feelings without fear of 
rejection. Part 14 discusses the therapist’s feelings for 
and about the patient—recognizing the patient's suffer- 
ing and desperate desire for help—and stresses the 
3 therapist's need to maintain continuing interest, accept- 
ance, and care.—B. McLean. 
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1248. Evans, Ian M. & Nelson, Rosemery О. (U 

Pe А, сатни Ww m teaching of behavior 
ssessment. American Psychologist, 1974(Au, Vol 

29(8), 598-606.—Describes а сца for ће QE 
of behavior assessment to graduate students of clinical 
psychology in which an attempt was made to integrate, 
within the single-S research strategy, both experimental 
psychopathology and the observational methods em- 
ployed in behavior modification. Various psychological 
assessment issues are discussed in the context of the 
organization of the required readings for the course. 
—Author abstract. 

1249. Farwell, Gail Е. (О Wisconsin, Madison) 
Ethics and the helping professional. In G. F. Farwell, N. 
R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counse- 
lor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p. 
— Presents a series of basic questions for the counselor to 
consider when thinking about his functions and purpose 
as a helping professional. The code of ethics of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and of — 
the American Psychological Association are appended to 
the article. g 

1250. Farwell, Gail F.; Gamsky, Neal R. & Mathieu- a 
Coughlan, Philippa. (U Wisconsin, Madison) The coun- 3 
selor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530p. — 

1251. Fooks, Gordon M. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Dilemmas of black therapists. Journal of Non-White 
Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Jul), Vol M4) — 
181-191.—Discusses some obstacles that may be en- _ 
countered by black counselors and therapists im the ' 
course of training, client relationships, and practice. In 
their training, black counselors often receive white 
middle-class interpretations of research and are denied — 
the opportunity to treat black patients. Training experi- —' 
ences with white patients cannot be automatically 
applied to the problems of black clients. Special issues 
involved when a black therapist treats a white client and 
a black client are identified, including transference, 
identification, race “consciousness,” and guilt feelings. 
The attitudes of other therapists toward the black 
therapist are also examined. The necessity of developing 
new training models and conducting specific studies of 
the problems of the black therapist is stressed. (23 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. М 

1252. Gallessich, June . (U Texas, Austin) Training 
the school! psychologist for consultation. Journal of 
School Psychology, 
and discusses several dimensions—val 


the evaluation of major models: (a) consultation to 
transmit information, (b) medical model consultation, (с) 
mental health consultation, (d) program consultation, (€) 


intervention. A school consultation training program is 
described, and related training issues are raised. (35 ref) 
—B. McLean. . 
1253. Geller, Jesse D. & Feirstein, Alan в. (Yale U) 
in community mental-health cen- 
F. Mathieu- 
New York, 


Professional training 
ters. In G. F. Farwell, ЇЧ. К. Gamsky & 


Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. 


/53: 1253-1263 


NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Describes the development 
- and characteristics of community mental health centers 
- and the kind of training that they may be able to provide 
| {ог students in the areas of comprehensive services and 
community responsiveness. Problems in developing a 
professional identity and system of values, and the 
‘nature of collaborative training are also examined. (35 
те 
. 1254. Gendlin, Eugene T. (U Chicago) The role of 
- knowledge in practice. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky 
& F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. 
— New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Discusses 
| possible misuses of knowledge about a client or à 
bs counseling process that can affect treatment outcome. 5 
A major misuses are identified (e.g, the substitution of 
concepts for experience). 7 criteria for using knowledge 
| properly in the counseling process are discussed, and the 
è importance of understanding the experiential aspects of 
a problem, rather than its theoretical implications, is 
emphasized. 

1255. Goldstein, Marion Z. (St Francis General 
Hosp, Day Ctr Services, Pittsburgh, PA) In-service 
training offered in a CMH/MRC interview technique 
seminar with use of videotape. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Aug), Vol 49(8), 789-791.—Describes a 
14-wk videotape seminar series on interview techniques 
used as inservice training for community mental health/- 
mental retardation center (CMH/MRC) nurses, staff 
members, and social workers. The seminar included 
videotapes of 7 psychiatrists and 7 patients representing 
different aspects of the interviewing process, group 
discussions of interview styles, and practice interview 
sessions. 

1256. Gray, James J. (American U) Methods of 
training psychiatric residents in individual behavior 
therapy. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 19-25.—Considers that 
the traditional lecture and supervision method of 
training psychiatric residents evolved for the teaching of 
nonbehavioral methods of therapy. 5 relatively unde- 
~ rused training techniques (experiential learning, films 
и and tapes, observation of models, microcounseling, and 
Observation by supervisors) are Suggested as more 
— . appropriate, since they utilize a nonaversive atmosphere. 
_ mainly positive control, direct Observation, immediate 
specific feedback, and a gradual shaping of a complex 
j pee ete repertoire. Basic readings should be or 
.. gamed while later readings shoul 
34 (46 ref)—Journal 25 ml {е problem-centered. 
14 1257. Gross, Douglas R. 

. Supervisory process: Multiple-i 
— F. Farwell, №, R. Gamsky 
.. (Eds), The counselor’s handboo 
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1258. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatr 
Committee on Psychiatry & Law . (New York, 
Misuse of psychiatry in the criminal courts: Comp 
cy to stand trial. GAP Report, 1974(Feb), Vol 8 
853-919.—Discusses the collaboration of psychiatrists 
the system of criminal justice, particularly their neglee 
role in helping courts decide whether a defendant is 
competent to stand trial. Conflicting assumptions that” 
cloud the issue of competency to stand trial are р 
discussed, and historical standards of competency are 
reviewed. New procedures are recommended to correct — 
the abuses of current procedures. (51 ref) 3 

1259. Gust, Tim . (U Hawaii) Contributions and — 
limitations for professional counselor preparation: 
University counseling centers. In С. F. Farwell, ЇЧ. К. 
Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's 
handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p. 
—Describes the potential of university counseling 
centers as training facilities for professional counselors. 
The historical background of counseling internships 18 
reviewed, and training standards, counselor-trainee 
relationships, staffing patterns, and evaluation proce- 
dures involved in a model counseling center training 
program are discussed. (26 ref) 

1260. Gysbers, Norman C. & Ronnestad, Michael H. 
(U Missouri) Practicum supervision: Learning theory. 
In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan 
(Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 
1974. x, 530 p.—Examines the implications for counselor 
practicum supervision of the following learning theory 
concepts: performance objectives, modeling, and types 
of reinforcement. Specific recommendations to facilitate 
counselor-trainee learning are made. (19 ref) 

1261. Hardy, Kenneth R. (Brigham Young U) Social 
origins of American scientists and scholars. Science, 
1974(Aug), Vol 185(4150), 497-506.— Developed a prod- 
uctivity index to determine the relative productivity of 
Schools, states, and regions as the origins of scientists — 
and scholars over a 40-yr period. Data suggest that 
variations in the production of scholarly and scientific 
doctorates in the US are associated with religious-ethnic 
group membership and certain beliefs and cultural 
values. (25 ref) X 

‚ 1262. , Dwight & Maley, Roger F. (West 
Virginia U) Getting off the ein the dilemma: 
Behaviorally based treatment systems. In D. Harshbar- 
ger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems 
analysis: An integrative approach to mental healih pro- 
grams. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p: 
$14.95.—Considers that concepts of deviance an 
therapeutic Strategies aimed at treating deviance 1m 
mental health systems are strongly based in community 
values, and that therapists, as members of communities, 
act as agents of social control when they engage in what 
they perceive as helpful therapeutic endeavors. The issue 
of whether mental health professionals are actually doing 
harm to their patients and the fact that psychodynamic 
therapies themselves are value-oriented are discussed, 
and suggestions for behaviorally based treatments which 
Would resolve this dilemma are presented. (25 ref 
Behavior 9910, Ray E. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
В sm is humanism. In С. Е. Farwell, №. К 

amsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's — 


handbook. New Y 
— Discusses the rol 
decision making, 
problems. The nee 
rather than philosop! 
the humanistic princip! 
of changing behavior or solving p! 


‘ork, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p. 
le of a behavioral counselor in 
ng behavior, and preventing 
d to base counseling on scientific 
hical foundations is emphasized, and 
les that are inherent in any aspect 
roblems are considered. 


Carol P. & Lambert, Nadine M. 
U, Long Beach) Needs assessment 
| psychology program development. 
1974, Vol 12(2), 
s as a basis for 


(California State 
activities in school 
Journal of School Psychology, 
— Presents needs assessment activitie: 
information essential to program development, 
sessment activities 
f trends advocated 
d identification 


revision, and evaluation. Needs as 
which are discussed include surveys o 
authorities and consumers an: 
aduates, and local school systems. 


of needs of trainees, gr: 
r developing program 


These data form the basis fo! 
objectives in a sequentially ordered multil 
(37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1265. Joesting, Joan 
women in the psychologica 


. (Livingstone Coll) Status of 
| community in the 
American | Psychologist, 
— Results of a survey of 
stern institutions 
derrepresented on the fac! 
ams. Women full professors rece! 
laries than men, whi 


1974(Jul), Vol 29(7), 520-523. 
psychology departments 
reveal that women are un 
and in doctoral progr: 
substantially lower sa 
true for associate professors. Salaries are 
sexes in larger institutions. 

1266. Johnson, Warner et al . ( 
Medical School) Applying principles 
design to a medical school c 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 
822-824.—Describes а successfi 
description of the prog 
techniques were presented to 
emphasizing in a speci 
implementation of 


ile the reverse is 


U Southern California, 
of instructional 


se in psychi 
1974(Jul), Vol 13 
ul course in which à 
nd instructional 
edical students, 
development and 
g objectives. Results sl 
1 methods led both to іпсгеа 


Herschenfeld, Philip & Si 
Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) 
residency program on 
and patient disposition. 
1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 9 
a residency training progra 
patients on 2 psychiatric wai 
Data obtained before and af! 
program indicate that 
relationship between ward 
uninteresting cases were not 
was focused on the more serio! 

1268. Karasu, Toksoz B.; Stein, St 


American Journal 
18-921.—Examined 
m on the services 
rds of a genera 
ter the introduction of the 


and intake services improved, e 
." and treatment behavioral and prof 


Barbara A. Chin, Я 
an Р. & Ces 1272. KE ition of university counseling 
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ed the internship as a requirement for certif ication i 
psychiatry. This study compared the work on a psych t- 
ric inpatient service of 14 interashiy- trained. е r 
residents with that of a matched group of 14 resid 
who entered the same program without an internsh 
chart review comparison disclosed differences in ра! 
care practices in the areas of length of stay, wri ing 
progress notes, and use of the laboratory and 
consultants. Staff ratings of the residents diffi 
significantly in 4 of 5 measured categories ( 
ability to relate to staff, ability to handle medic 
problems, and ability to handle psychiatric patients i 
general).—Journal abstract. AE. 
1269. Kehas, Chris D. (Manchester Public Schools, 3 
NH) Counseling. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky& F. 
Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. New — 
York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Discusses the pe - 
status of training programs for school counselors. A | 
proposed redirection о! the functioning of counseling in 1 
schools is offered, research on training practices 15 | 
examined, and the benefits of practicum experience are 
described. (16 ref) БЕ: 
1270. Kendell, В. E.; Pichot, Pierre & Von € 
M. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp, Scotland) Di A 


ere eee NI TA No 


ik 


with 27 patients newly admitted to a psychiatric Бо ; 1 


psychiatrists in London, Paris, and Munich. Comparison _ 
of the diagnoses made by the 3 audiences suggests that _ 
English, French, and German psychiatrists have similar М 
concepts of schizo| hrenia, neurotic illness, rsonality 


thought disorder also emerged. The ratings of 
English and German audiences were closer to one 
another than either was to the French.—Journal abstract. 

1271. King, Paul T. & Wollersheim, Janet Р. (U 
Missouri) Training for the applied psychologist in а 
university service center. In С. Р. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
x, 530 p.—Presents recommendations regarding the 
education and training of applied psychologists. It is 
suggested that (a) the scientist-professional educational 
model could be better utilized, (b) students should 
receive broader training which includes preparation for 
essional role expectations, and (c) 
sors should continue to see clients. 


(U 


teachers and supervi: 


as n H O |] 
Medicine, Yeshiva Ca ers fo aren ition. In С. F. Farwell, N. 


the elimination of 
rative study of 
internship-trained 
Archives of General 
Vol 31(2), 269-272. 


U) A preliminary 
internship: A compal 
internship- and noni 
psychiatric іпра' 
atry, 1974(Aug), 
American Board of Psychiatry an 


residents in a Jor’s handbook. New York, N 
|| Psychi- —Discusses selection, 
—In 1970, the involved in 
logy eliminat- training sites 


centers for 
„ Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counse: 
LR eren Ne : Intext, 1974. x, 530 p 
staffing, and treatment issues 
using university counseling centers as 
for counselors. Problems in maintaining the 
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service role of the center while providing comprehensive 
training are examined, and specific steps in facilitating 
trainee performance in interviewing, gathering occupa- 
tional and educational information, and prescribing 
treatment are identified. 

1273. Klein, Donald C. (NTL Inst for Applied 
Behavioral Sciences, Ctr for Macrosystem Change, 

. Washington, DC) Community change agents. In D. 
Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental health 
programs. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 
p. $14.95.— Discusses issues involved in the selection, 

- training, and functions of mental health workers in 
community agencies. The heterogeneous backgrounds 
and skills of new workers and the resultant problems of 
classification, status, and utilization; staff roles in 
internal and external agencies (e.g., outreach programs); 
and the necessary development of linkage and problem- 
solving systems for training are analyzed. A classification 
scheme for change functions and settings is proposed. 
(27 ref) 

1274. Krawiec, T. S. (Ed.). (Skidmore Coll) The 
psychologists: Il. New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1974. viii, 532 p. $10.95(cloth), $6.95(paper).—11 
psychologists from various teaching and research areas 
present a technical account of their work and of their 
intellectual life-styles in essays that reflect their personal- 
ities, outlooks, and ideals. 

1275. Kurpius, DeWayne J. (Indiana U) Objectives, 
theories, and methodologies for video application in 
counseling and counselor training. In G. F. Farwell, N. 
R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counse- 
lors handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p. 
—ldentifies factors which contribute to the gener. 
positive results of the use of videotape feedback in 
teaching, including the stimulus impact created by 
viewing a sample of one's own behavior and the nature 
of the playback processes and procedures which are 
followed. Technical aspects of recording individual and 
group sessions in laboratory settings, the role of 
nonverbal behavior and body language, simulation as a 
training aid, the use of recorded monologues in training, 
and computer-assisted videotaping are described. GI ref) 

1276. Kurz, Ronald B. (American Psychological 
Assn, Educational Affairs Office, Washington, DC) 
Emerging issues in accreditation of training programs 

in school psychology. Journal of School Psychology, 1974, 
Vol 12(2), 114-120.—Notes that accreditation is an 
important concept in school psycholo; 

|! becoming a source of much contr 
definite reasons for accreditation of 
programs by the American Psychologi iati 
but the jurisdictional conflict eren Mee ARR, 
The matter of nondoctoral program accreditation and 


1277. Lawlis, G. Frank & Barr, Alwyn . (Texas Tech 
education of minority 
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misconception; to recruit good students requires skillful 
and understanding recruitment techniques. (b) Teaching- 
—substandard or culturally unique language need not be 
à deterrent; what is needed is willingness on the part of 
the faculty to accept unusual means of expression. (c) 
Placement—students may not want to return to their 
culture or to the ghetto; upon graduation, jobs should be 
sought that reflect individual interests rather than 
previous cultural ties.—S. L. Warren. 

1278. Lederman, Selwyn . (Bronx State Hosp, NY) 
Some ideas and gains in training paraprofessional as 
group therapists. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1974(Spr), Vol 2(2), 86-95.—Describes a theme-centered 
method which, by encouraging personal statements, 
using concrete examples, and emphasizing individual 
responsibility and group action, facilitates learning by 
both professionals and paraprofessionals. The types of 
supportive methods used to create this productive 
training situation are discussed. 

1279. Lee, James L. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Group 
counseling: From research to training and practice. In 
G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan 
(Eds) The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: 
Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Reviews research on the efficacy 
of group counseling. A series of generalizations based on 
patterns in the literature are presented to specify the 
Various settings and tasks in which group counseling is 
effective, An experiential model of training in group 
counseling is described, the roles of the counselor as both 
a group consultant and a psychological educator are 
discussed, and the need for further study on leadership 
and other group processes is noted. (23 ref) 

1280. Levine, David . (U Nebraska) The dangers of 
social action. In D. Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), 
Behavior analysis and systems analysis: An integrative 
approach to mental health programs. Kalamazoo, MI: 
Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 р. $14.95.— Cautions against 
the involvement of mental health professionals in 
planned social and political activities; this may lead to 
the establishment of a mental health power elite which is 
not accountable to the general public and not aware of 
the risks in community psychology. It is recommended 
that community Psychologists receive broad, interdisci- 
plinary training in history, sociology, law, and econom- 
ics. (19 ref) 

1281. Lipsey, Mark W. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Research and relevance: A survey of graduate students 
and faculty іп hology. American Psychologist, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 29(7), 541—553.— Survey results indicate а 
strong trend toward increased social concern in psychol- 
Ogy faculty and students and a weaker trend toward 
decreased reliance on experimental methods. Ss identi- 
fied 3 issues of major importance for psychology—rele- 
Vance, research and theory, and therapy and humanism. 

,1282. Liston, Edward H. (U California, Neuropsy- 
Chiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Psychiatric aspects of life- 
Pesto illness: A course for medical students. 
nternational Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1974(Win), Vol 5(1), ee a course on the 
psychiatric aspects of life-threatening illness. Techniques 
include seminar discussions and patient interviews. Few 
Such courses are offered in medical curricula, but the 
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excellent student response suggests that medical educa- 
tion should be required to include this area of study. 

1283. Livers, David L. (Illinois State U) Theoretical, 
professional, and ethical issues in counselor education. 
In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan 
(Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 
1974. x, 530 p.— Presents a discussion of (a) theoretical 
issues concerning the enrichment of counselor training 
and the selection of counselor trainees; (b) professional 
issues dealing with the role, function, and evaluation oi 
the counselor; and (c) the ethical issues of the counse- 
lor's responsibility and value system. (36 ref) 

1284. Lundberg, Craig C. (Oregon State U, School of 
Business & Technology) Toward explicating effective 
interventions: An emphasis on reducing incongruities. 
Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 41), 42-50. 
—Considers that, beyond the group context and minimal 
conditions of trust and’ openness, self-awareness, and 
acceptance, the trainer’s behavior is the most crucial 
factor in a group member’s learning. The conscious and 
deliberate efforts of the trainer are explicated, including 
interventions which promote conditions for learning (i.e., 
building trust, offering feedback, and disclosing self) and 
those interventions less well recognized, which directly 
facilitate learning (i.e., the focusing of incongruities and 
indicating ways of reducing them).—Journal abstract. 

1285. Malcolm, David D. (California State U, San 
Diego) A two-year program of counselor education. In 
G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan 
(Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 
1974. x, 530 p.— Discusses the unique contributions of 
the school counselor (e.g, in promoting individuality) 
and the professional training required to meet counselor 
role expectations. Distinctions are made between ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school counseling, and a 2-yr 
program for training secondary-school counselors is 
outlined. 

1286. McMurray, J. M. · (О Western Ontario, 
Althouse Coll, London, Canada) Role perceptions of 
school psychologists: An empirical inquiry. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 10-15.—Analyzed 
responses by 144 Ontario school psychologists to the 
Psychological Services Inventory (PSI). Information 
requested on the PSI was of 3 types: (a) basic data 
regarding age, etc; (b) an indication of the 5 duties 
occupying the most and the least of the respondent's 
professional time, and his ideal 5 most and least; and (c) 
referral procedures and time spent on report writing, 
testing, and other common duties. Results indicated that 
the group's modal age was under 30 yrs, both sexes were 
equally represented, and most were nondoctorates. Ss" 
real and ideal duties differed considerably. Most spend a 
great deal of time in individual assessment, used written 
referrals, and gave written reports. The medical model 
seems entrenched.— A. Krichev. 

1287. Mearig, Judith S. (St Lawrence U) On 
becoming a child advocate in school psychology. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1974, Vol 12(2), 121-129. 
— Considers that child advocacy is becoming an impor- 
tant concept among services for children. There are 
definite societal reasons for the evolution of formal 
advocacy mechanisms, not the least of which is the 
functioning of professionals. School psychology provides 
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an opportunity for many child-advocacy concepts. 
implemented. However, the individual Sycho 
must have a personal commitment to see that childi 
needs are met. It is argued that child advocacy can be 
built into the school psychology training program in| 
philosophy and practice.—Journal abstract. 
1288. Merenda, Peter F. (U Rhode Island) 
status of graduate education in psychology. А, ifte 
Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 29(8), 627-631.—Surveyed L 
chairmen of psychology departments in 32 state universi- ra 
ties and 9 private universities offering doctoral-level — 
programs in basic and applied psychology, to determine 
the extent to which education and training is available — 
for graduate students in the applied areas of psychology, _ 
specifically clinical psychology. Results indicate the — 
following: (a) For all practical purposes, the PhD degre 
is the only doctoral degree being awarded in both Y 
and applied psychology. (b) The majority of the 
departments offering advanced graduate work in Ру 
chology insist оп a variable core of required courses. 
The comprehensive examinations taken by studen 
these programs are largely broad and integrative and ar 
more likely to be administered by either a department tal 


examining committee or the student’s own program 
committee. (d) For those departments in which a core of 
courses is not required of all doctoral students, there are 
substitute requirements, including demonstration of 
competencies and knowledge in content areas through. 
examinations, or in the successful completion of a minore 
academic area.—M. Pounsel. M 
1289. Moses, Mabel S. (Cook County Hosp 
Chicago, IL) Role of a medical social worker in the | 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped person. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol 34(4), 
295-306.—Defines the components of rehabilitation, 
which involves restoration of physical, mental, social, - 
vocational, and economic capacity. To this has been — 
added the concept of creativity. The functions of the 
medical social worker are discussed with respect to 
casework services, work with the family, environmental | 
manipulations, psychological and vocational services, _ 
and liaison and public relations.—I. W. Kidorf. H^ 
1290. Richard . drum Ae 
jected planning for innovative niques i 
ps ze „ In G. F. Farwell, N. R. | 
Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's > 
handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 E t 
— Based on the belief that counselor education should 
designed to develop more effective human interaction - 
agents and that the goals of counselor preparation are 
similar to those of counseling itself, several variations In 
the supervision process are described. The view Ac 
counselor education is a never-ending process I$ stressed. _ 
1291. Naar, Ray . (St Francis General Hosp, P 
burgh, PA) Personality changes and innovations b 
teaching counseling skills to undergraduates. Po E 
erapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 1 a b 
52-57.—Describes a training program to increase E 
qualities of nonpossessive warmth, genuineness, and - 
accurate empathy. A course was offered to senica 
psychology majors who were interested in a menta 
health career. Methods included didactic sessions, es | 
therapy sessions, feedback from students playing the го] d 
E 


ke 
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of client,. review of taped sessions, and exercises 
borrowed from psychodrama and encounter groups. The 
~ Personality Orientation Inventory, designed to measure 
self-actualization, was given to the training group before 
and after the course as well as to a control group of 
- senior students in an abnormal psychology class. More 
- changes in the direction of health and self-actualization 

were observed in the training group.—C. P. McCreary. 
- . 1292. Nazzaro, J. Russell. (American Psychological 
- Assn. Educational Affairs Office, Washington, D.C.) 
The two-year college instructor: A profile. American 
- Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol. 29(7), 554-557.—Surveyed 
psychology teachers in community or junior colleges 
| concerning their educational training and their interest 
— in activities proposed by the American Psychological 
| Association (APA) for 2-yr college teachers. Ss were 
most interested in activities that would improve commu- 
nication (e.g, APA-sponsored regional meetings and the 
-. development of a periodical). 
ў 1293. Nelson, Ronald Н. (Herman M. Adler Ctr, 
Champaign, IL) The crisis call center and its volun- 
. teers: A comparison of views with mental health 
professionals. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 237-241.—Studied the perceptions of 
a crisis call center (CCC) within the agency network of a 
community. Distance scores between concepts on a 
semantic differential rating scale were used to determine 
how close mental health professionals and 40 CCC 
_ volunteers perceived the CCC to be to the other mental 
© health agencies in the community. The type of mental- 
health-related occupations with which the volunteers 
identified were also examined. Volunteers tended to 
identify with all the occupational concepts that were 
used (psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker, minister, 
and policeman), but to varying degrees. Mental health 
professionals included the CCC in their cluster of helping 
agencies. Implications of the findings 
understanding of the role of volunteers in community 
crisis efforts and the interrelatio: 

agencies are discussed. Journal summary. 

(U Illinois) Distinctions 
and commonalities between counseling and psychother- 
R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu- 
elor's handbook. New York, 
D.—Presents definitions of 


Virginia E. Women as clinicians i 
private practice. American Psychologist, 19740) V 
29(7), 533-540.—Based on questionnaire data, personal 
: characteristics, income level, and Clientele of private 
: clinicians in southeastern cities are described, with 
emphasis on Sex differences, There were fewer females in 
private practice, and no female therapist reported adult 
males as the primary clientele. Females experi 
full-time Work and economic Browth than males. 
1296. Piacente, Beth S. (U South Florida) Status of 
г т, їп {һе psychological community in the South- 
ES ‘Omen as experimenters, American Psychologist, 
4(Jul), Vol 29(7), 526-529.— Studied the evaluative 
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perceptions of undergraduate psychology majors regard- 
ing the performance of videotaped male and female Es. 
When Es were described as competent, Ss judged both 
sexes to be equally competent. When Es were described 
as incompetent, Ss (particularly males) perceived female 
Es as much less competent than male Es. Competent 
female Es were also perceived as less feminine. 

1297. Prothero, Jon C. & Ehlers, Walter H. (Florida 
State U) Social work students' attitude and knowledge 
changes following study of programmed materials. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 
79(1), 83-86.—Pre- and posttest data concerning the 
knowledge and attitudes of 46 social-work students 
indicate significant increases in performance (knowledge 
about retardation) but no differences in attitudes toward 
retarded persons. It is concluded that to change student 
attitudes something other than an increase in knowledge 
is necessary. (15 ref) 

1298. Riccio, Anthony C. (Ohio State U) The 
counselor as a social reconstructionist. In G. F. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky &F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
X, 530 p.—Suggests that counselors should, in addition to 
treating the problems of the individual, consider their 
clients as members of a complex societal situation with a 
demanding set of circumstances. Assumptions of the 
view of the counselor as an agent of social change and 
evidence of the effectiveness of this counselor role are 
examined. 

1299. Roeber, Edward C. Practicum supervision: 
Trait theory. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. 
Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. New 
York, NY: Intext, 1974. X, 530 p.—Discusses the 
supervisor's problem of evaluating counselor-trainees" 
readiness for and progress in practicum experience. The 
basic principles of trait theory are described, and 
hypotheses are presented concerning the traits of 
counselor trainees during practicum experience. (22 ref) 

1300. Smith, Kenneth E. & DiBacco, John . (George 
Peabody Coll for Teachers) The multidisciplinary train- 
ing team: Issues and problems. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 12(2), 158-167.—Notes that the 
need for interdisciplinary training and collaboration is 
well documented. Some of the issues and recurring 
problems in operating multidisciplinary training teams in 
school Settings are recounted, and principles and 
Procedures for dealing with such matters as initial 
attachment of the team to a school, problems within the 
training team itself, and modification of roles are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1301. Sophie, Joan. (U. South Florida) Status of 
women in the psychological community in the South- 
east: Women as scholars. American Psychologist, 
1974(Sul), Vol. 29(7), 529-532.—Administered a ques- 
tionaire to members of the Southeastern Psychological 
Association to examine sex and other variables as 
Predictors of rate of publication in scientific and 
professional journals. While men published more than 
women, this difference was largely accounted for by 
differences in education and employment; women who 


rated as high as males on these variables published the 
same amount as males. 
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1302. Thrush, Randolph S. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Literature as a sociocultural encounter. In G. F. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
x, 530 p.—Discusses the importance of books in 
understanding human behavior, specifically the contrib- 
ution that contemporary novels may make to counselor 
education. An annotated bibliography of 113 fiction and 
nonfiction works that may be helpful in counselor 
training is included. 

1303. Tiedeman, David V. (Northern Illinois U) 
What the counselor needs to know, do and be. In G. F. 
Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), 
The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 1974. 
X, 530 p.— Discusses the knowledge, professionalism, and 
guidance expertise required of the counselor. The 
necessity of developing a theory of guidance which 
utilizes the principles of science, applied science, and 
guidance is discussed, and a graduate program in 
counselor education is described. 

1304. Tucker, Samuel J. (U Florida) Action 
counseling: An accountability procedure for counseling 
the oppressed. Journal of Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol 2(1), 35-41.—De- 
scribes an “action counseling" model to help eliminate 
biases of white counselors toward black clients. The 
approach is aimed at specifying the goals and commit- 
ments of the counselor by assessing specific levels of 
trust, needs, long- and short-term goals, and therapeutic 
strategies. This action approach was evaluated with 40 
black disadvantaged undergraduates who received either 
action or traditional counseling. Ss completed a pre- and 
postcounseling inventory about specific problems and 
what they felt were adequate solutions to these problems, 
and also a 5-point rating scale of counselor effectiveness. 
Results indicate that the action model counselees 
differed significantly on pre- and posttest evaluation 
regarding the degree of satisfactory solutions to identi- 
fied problems, and that action counselors were perceived 
as more helpful than traditional counselors.—L. Gorsey. 

1305. Ullmann, Leonard P. & Kemp, Carolyn H. (U 
Hawaii) Home intervention training programs. In D. 
Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental health 
programs. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 
P. $14.95.—Proposes a behavioral model of mental 
health intervention which emphasizes the fact that under 
many conditions nonprofessional intervenors are more 
effective than traditional therapists in producing signifi- 
cant changes. Contrasts and implications of this beha- 
vioral model and the traditional medical model are 
discussed, and the process of outcome evaluation and a 
home intervention seminar series for parents are de- 
Scribed. (5 p ref) 

1306. Walz, Garry R.; Roeber, Edward C.; Gysbers, 
Norman C. & Ronnestad, Michael Н. (U Michigan) 
Practicum supervision: Integrated theory of supervi- 
sion. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu- 
Coughlan (Eds), The counselors handbook. New York, 
NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.— Presents 13 propositions 
which integrate the authors’ previous applications of 
learning theory, trait theory, and self-theory to practicum 
supervision of counselor trainees. The propositions deal 
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with the counselor ek self-development and learn- _ 
ing experiences and the supervisor-trainee relationship. d 

1307. Walz, Gary R. (U Michigan) $ 

SD In G. F. Farwell, N. R. 

amsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's _ 
handbook. New York, Ki Intext, (A x, 530 e 
— Reviews the principles of self-theory—the concept that 
the major determinants of behavior are the individual's — 
perception of his self and environment. It is suggested - 
that the use of self-theory by supervisors of counselor - 
trainees would promote a better supervisor-trainee 
relationship and understanding of the trainee's self- 
perceptions and behavior. 

1308. Werner, Arnold & Schneider, John М. 
(Michigan State U, Health Ctr) Teaching medical 
students interactional skills: A research-based course in 
the doctor-patient relationship. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 290(22), 1232-1237.—De- 
scribes and evaluates the design, implementation, and 
results of a course conducted with 87 Ist-yr medical 
students. Goals included identification of selected 
doctor-patient interactions, recognition and description 
of feelings and reactions to the interview, and learning — 
new ways of responding in the interview setting. No prior - 
knowledge of clinical medicine was required of the 
students, but they gained actual interview experience. Ву 

: 


pre- and postcourse testing and by evaluating videotaped 
interviews, behavioral changes in student performance as 
a function of the course were examined, Results indicate 
that students became more aware of their responses to 
patients and of their impact on the doctor-patient — ' 
relationship. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1309. Whitaker, Carl A. & Abroms, Gene М. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) New approaches to residency — 
training in psychiatry. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky  - 
& F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. 
New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Considers that 
the new approach to psychiatric residency training 
attempts to transcend provincialism and the use of single 
techniques by emphasizing a radical commitment to 
eclectic and existential values. Implications for supervi- 
sion, case presentations, and team membership are 
discussed. Р 

1310. Wolleat, Patricia L. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 

What the counselor needs to know: Dimensions of 
counselor behavior. In С. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & 
F. Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. 
New York, NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.—Describes 4 
fundamental functions of the counselor in assisting the 
development of the client. The counselor must (a) help 
the client establish desirable and feasible goals for 
behavior change; (b) set up à supportive environment; 
(c) design and implement strategies to accomplish goals; 
and (d) evaluate goals, processes, and outcomes. 

1311. Zimbardo, Philip G. (Stanford U) On the 
ethics of intervention in human psychological research: 
With special reference to the Stanford prison experi- 
ment. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(2), 243-256.—Presents à 
synopsis of the Stanford prison experiment, summarizes 
critical arguments against the experiment, evaluates 
unethical aspects of the study, and considers information 
relative to decisions of ethicality. In answer to criticisms 
leveled by H. B. Savin (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1) the 
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absolute and relative ethical principles guiding research 
and human experimentation are considered. While 
acknowledging that the Ss in the prison experiment did 
suffer pain and humiliation, data are presented indicat- 
ing that the Ss learned a number of things about 
themselves and that there were no persisting negative 
reactions. The indirect impact of the study through 
media coverage resulted in interest by legislative bodies 
and the public in discussions and proposals to modify or 
drastically change the prison system and other “prison- 
like” institutions (e.g., psychiatric hospitals and ghettos). 
—58. Knapp. 

1312. Zusman, Jack & Carnahan, William А. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Psychiatry and the law: Changing 
the system through changing the training. American 


Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 915-918. 


—Proposes a new training approach involving both 
psychiatry and the law that would emphasize interaction- 
al problems of both professions and practical methods of 
bringing about change, thus improving the present 
system. The approach involves а l-yr graduate program 
following psychiatric residency, the use of training 
change agents for cross-disciplinary performance, field 
placements, and attitudinal and problem-solving ap- 
proaches to training. (15 ref) 
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i cap, and psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. A detailed subject E is Еа. 
Social desirabi| 
and delinquent behavior in adolescent e зуна 
eee: Vol 124(2), 335-336. 
r'owe-Crowne Social Desirabili 
Scale to 28 sexually delinquent, 23 sodes die 
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Be. Journal normal — Psycholo, 
Vol вз, 456-458. Results of this stc, 
1 Patients with significant neurologi 
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disease) were significantly more impaired on Parts А 
В of the Trail Making Test than were 20 schizophret 
They were also more impaired than 40 brain-damag 
patients in whom the cerebral impairment did 
represent a condition in current need of mi 
treatment.—Journal abstract. 

1316. Butters, Nelson & Cermak, Laird S. (VA Hosp, 
Psychology Service, Boston, MA) Some comments on 
Warrington and Baddeley's report of normal short-term 
memory іп amnesic patients. — Neuropsychologi 
1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 283-285.— Contrasts А. D. Ba 
ley and E. K. Warrington's finding (see PA, Vol 
44:13802) that amnesic patients have normal short-term 
memory (STM) with the present authors’ previous 
finding of consistent and severe STM impairments in 
alcoholic Korsakoff Ss. Warrington's patient selection 
and test procedures are criticized. 

1317. Fuller, Renee N. & Shuman, Joyce B. 
(Rosewood State Hosp, Owings Mills, MD) Genetic 
divergence in relatives of PKU's: Low IQ correlation 
among normal siblings. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(4), 323.330. — The Stanford-Binet IQ 
frequency distribution of unaffected siblings of henylk- 
etonuria (PKU) patients differed significantly from the 
normal population. The excessive number of superior 
IQs apparently was not a function of superior families, 
Intersibling correlations were low. A theory is presented 
on compensatory genetic mechanisms in genetic-reces- 
sive diseases. (52 ге 

1318. Jones, Reginald L. (U California, Coll of 
Education, Riverside) Delivery of special services to 
young black children. Journal of Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol 1(2), 61-68.—Ar- 
gues that in planning special services for retarded, 
disadvantaged, or deprived black children, little atten- 
tion has been given to the effects of these labels on the 
self-concepts and expectations of the children, and that 
many positive aspects of young black children's cogni- 
tive, affective, and life circumstances have not been fully 
recognized. Data on these issues are presented and the 
need to adjust the current deficiency-oriented view of 
black children is emphasized. (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. ; 

1319. Stierlin, Helm . (Washington Psychoanalytic 
Inst, DC) Separating parents and adolescents: A 
Perspective on running away, schizophrenia, and 
waywardness. New York, NY: Quadrangle/New York 
Times Book, 1974. xiv, 204 p. $8.95.—Proposes A 
conceptual framework of the separation process in 
adolescence, based on the idea of transactional behavior 
modes which precipitate different forms of running and 
not running away. This conceptual model is applied to 
the problems of schizophrenia and delinquency, and the 
Concepts of “mutual liberation” and the “loving fight” 


are related to the theme of ps chological exploitation. 
(5% p ref) Psy g р! 


L.; Carlson, Gabrielle А. & 
(McLean Hosp, Children's Ctr, 
defense patterns in manic-depres- 


manic-depressive in E 


completed independently by 8 psychiatrists. Hypochon- 
driacal and somatization defense patterns were more 
prominent in unipolar patients at times of stress, whereas 
in bipolar patients an increase in these defenses often 
signaled an imminent change in affective state—especial- 
ly the switch out of mania. Increased tolerance of anxiety 
appeared to correlate with better prognosis.—Journal 
abstract. 

1321. Adler, Gerald . (New England Medical Ctr 
Hosp, Boston, MA) Current concepts: Acute psychosis. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 291(2), 
81-83.— Describes the characteristics and possible pre- 
cipitating stresses of acute psychotic episodes, and 
presents suggestions for the nonpsychiatric physician 
who must manage or evaluate these cases. Experiences 
that may determine the extent of psychotic reactions 
(e.g, loss or ambition) and possible central nervous 
system involvement are discussed. Direct, but tactful, 
questioning is considered to be the best method of both 
protecting the patient and determining the cause of the 
reaction. The patient's ability to form a relation or an 
alliance with the physician can play an important part in 
treatment planning, in addition to the availability and 
reliability of family and friends. Physician familiarity 
with antipsychotic drugs, temporary commitment laws, 
and family dynamics is recommended.—L. Gorsey. е 

1322. Aleksandrowicz, Dov RENCE: Menninger 
Memorial Hosp, Topeka, KS) A familial psychosis. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(May), Vol 38(3), 
263-267.—Presents a case study of an unusual distribu- 
tion of a schizophrenic psychosis where all the male 
siblings in a family were diagnosed as schizophrenic. In 
addition to other explanations, a sex-linked genetic 
factor is suggested. 

1323. Allen, David W. (U California, San Francisco) 
The fear of looking—or Scopophilic-exhibitionistic 
conflicts. Charlottesville, VA: University Press of 
Virginia, 1974. ix, 134 p. $7.95.—Describes the historical 
background of scopophilia and exhibitionism in analysis, 
including a study of the relevant personal characteristics 
of Freud. Clinical data from 13 case histories exemplify 
the author’s principal analytic formulations about and 
techniques of treating the 2 disorders. (4 p ref) 

1324. Amanat, Ebrahim . (St Louis State Hosp, MO) 
Contents of day and night dreams of emotionally 
disturbed adolescents. Child Psychiatry & Human 
Development, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(3), 157-167.—Applied 
content analysis to reports of "night," "day," and 
“repetitive” day dreams of 3 groups of adolescents. Ss 
consisted of inpatients, outpatients, and matched con- 
trols, with 10 males and 10 females in each group. The 
analysis was performed by 2 raters using a combination 
of rating scales. Differences were found in contents of 
day and night dreams in the patient and control groups. 
Schizophrenic patients showed striking differences 1n 
dream reporting and contents compared with other 
clinical groups. Positive correlations between themes of 
“repetitive day dreams” and “night dreams” were greater 
in the inpatient group. (26 ref)—E. S. Goodman. MS 

1325. Asch, Stuart S. & Rubin, Lowell J. (Mt Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U New York) Postpartum 
reactions: Some unrecognized variations. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 870-874. 
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—Describes 4 cases of postpartum syndromes that 
not often recognized, including infanticide and child 
battering, the grandmother reaction, and adoptive 
mother reaction, and the father reaction. These reactions 
derive from experiences involving the person’s mental 
representations of pregnancy, parturition, and mother- 
hood and are not confined to the biological mother. The — 
phenomenon of successive generations of postpartum 4 
reactions in women is described and explained as being ә 
grandmother-oriented. Awareness of this sequence. 4 
у 


should aid in the anticipation of postpartum psychi 
thology. (21 pee pr к ue POM 
1326. Beck, Aaron T.; Rial, William Y. &Rickels, 
(Philadelphia General Hosp, PA) Short form 
ssion Inventory: Cross-validation. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1184-1186.—Correla- 0 
tions between scores on the short form of Кр 
Depression Inventory and clinicians' ratings ranged from 
55 for hospitalized depressed patients to .67 for general _ 
medical outpatients. The correlation between scores on 
the short and long forms ranged from 89 to 97, 
indicating that the short form is a satisfactory substitute — 
for the long form. t3 
1327. Beiser, M.; Burr, W. А.; Collomb, Н. & Ravel, - 
J-L. (Harvard U, School of Public Health, Boston) - 
Pobough Lang in Senegal. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 9(3), 123-129.—Examined the cultural context and | 
pertinent biological, ethnographic, and historical litera- 
ture on geophagia in order to study a West African folk 
illness, Pobough Lang, which is characterized Я 
compulsive geophagia, pallor, weakness, edema, y 
sion, anxiety, and social isolation. Some features the _ 
disease are apparently related to a lack of iron and other _ 
nutritional deficiencies. Other features are related tothe — 
ambiguous cultural definition of, and negative response —' 
to, the manifest behavior. Determinants of the cultural М 
геѕропѕе аге examined, and other manifestations of ы 
geophagia are described. Implications for psychiatric — 
definition, interpretation, and research are disci 
and it is suggested that the failure to disentangle the 
elements of complex processes of behavior, definition as _ 
disorder, and emotional reaction has led to great 
confusion, and that some of the controversy between 
geneticists, dynamic psychiatrists, and labeling theorists 1 
may be due to a failure to specify which level of the — 
henomenon is being discuss: .—Journal abstract. —— 
1328. Berman, Emanuel . (Bronx State Hosp, High- 
bridge Unit, NY) Multiple personality: Theoretical. 
approaches. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1974(Spr), Vol 2(2), 99-107.—Surveys attempts to 
explain multiple personality and discusses their current 
status. Little support has been found in recent years is 
supernatural and physiological explanations. A central 
role is played by theories of multiple personality as à 
bona fide phenomenon of psychogenic nature, and most 
of these emphasize unconscious sources of the splitting 
and the impact of childhood traumata. The psyc pre 
lytic emphasis on Oedipal dynamics has been exten x 
to pre-Oedipal identifications and to the role of internal- 
ized objects. It is suggested that W. R. Fairbairn’s op 
relations theory (1952) provides the best availal 
theoretical framework for the study of multiple al 
ity, and that it could be supplemented by role theory am 


E 
res- 


у" 


other sociological and cultural perspectives. (33 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 
1329. Beumont, P. J.; Friesen, H. G.; Gelder, M. G. & 
.Kolakowska, T. (Groote Schurr Hosp, Cape Town, 
South Africa) Plasma prolactin and luteinizing hormone 
levels in anorexia nervosa. Psychological Medicine, 
1974(May) Vol 4(2) 219-221.—Studied 5 emaciated 
women suffering from anorexia nervosa. Mean plasma 
prolactin levels, as measured by radioimmunoassay, were 
within the normal range, while mean plasma levels of 
luteinizing hormone were depressed. This association 
suggests that basal levels of circulating prolactin are not 
affected by the hypothalamic disorder found in patients 
with anorexia nervosa. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
- . 1330. Biersner, Robert J. & Ryman, D. Н. (US Navy 
E Medical Neuropsychiatry Research Unit, San Diego, 
- CA) Psychiatric incidence among military divers. 
— Military Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 139(8), 633-635.—Re- 
ЗМ ports that the psychiatric incidence rate among those 
holding US Navy diving classifications was over twice 
_ that of a nondiving control psychiatric group. The 
. proportion of psychosis, neurosis, and character and 
behavior disorders among 83 psychiatric divers was 
similar to that of 381 psychiatric controls, but signifi- 
cantly more divers were admitted for situational malad- 
justment. In addition, significantly more of the psychiat- 
ric divers, especially those diagnosed as having character 
and behavior disorders, were returned to duty for at least 
6 mo than the [еше controls. Psychiatric divers 
- меге significantly lower than the over 4,000 normal 
. divers on intelligence (measured by the general Classifi- 
cation Test) and measures of mechanical and arithmetic 
aptitudes, and took longer to make their present rate. 
This indicates that tests of aptitude and intelligence may 
be useful in screening for potential Psychiatric cases 
prior to training and classification.—Journal abstract. 
1331. Blanch, Andrea . (Cornell U) The problem of 
feminine masochism: An approach thi theory and 
literature. Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 9(1), 1-15.—Examines the existence and nature of 
the often postulated link between masochism and 
femininity. A review of some of the historically more 
important theoretical work on masochism is presented. 
as well as a look at the manner in which 4 prominent 
female authors (Mary McCarthy, Dorothy Parker, 
- Colette, and Sylvia Plath) deal with the subject in TRES 
work. 2 common assumptions about masochism are 
questioned: that masochistic behavior is always self- 
destructive or at least self-defeating and that women 
display more “masochism” than mi 


ге “т en. The ion i 
made that it might prove more fruitful rcgia 
chism as a behavior strategy than as a stable psychologi- 


cally or socially determined Personality characteristic. 


С (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

E 1332. Boeters, U.; Bórner, J. & Grahmann, 

Kiel, Psychiatric & Neuroclinic, W German » 

differential-diagnostic relevancy of pulse ue 
acute endogenous psychoses.] (Germ) Nervenarzt 
1972(Mar), Vol 430), 160-163 Examined the cuir 
rate of 40 patients hospitalized for the Ist eas 

x diagnoses of endogenous depressive, manic-d ressivi 
schizophrenic, and affective Psychoses, 5 E and 3 
randomly selected Ss, were examined during the 
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Ist 3 days before treatment, in order to avoid any 
distortion by administered drugs. 30 other patients with 
neurologic disorders not related to cardiovascular proc- 
esses were used as controls. Results demonstrate than an 
increased pulse per second rate and distinct fluctuations 
can be statistically determined, particularly in cyclic 
affective disorders, and confirm the differential-diagnos- 
tic relevancy of the pulse rate. (17 ref)—T . Fisher, 

1333. Bowers, Malcolm В. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Retreat from sanity: The structure of emerging psycho- 
sis. New York, NY: Human Sciences Press, 1974. 245 p. 
$9.95.—Presents a collection of case studies and inter- 
view data to document the characteristic processes and 
states of developing psychosis. Specific types of psychos- 
es discussed include those associated with heterosexual 
rejection, adolescent psychosexual development, psyche- 
delic drug use, childbirth, and marital crisis. The idea of 
the altered state in psychosis and implications for theory 
and Tem: of psychotic states are also examined. (97, 
p rei 

1334. Breidenbaugh, Barry; Brozovich, Richard & 
Matheson, Lois. (Oakland Schools, Pontiac, MI) The 
Hand Test and other aggression indicators in emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 332-334.— Suggests that the 
Acting-Out Score (AOS) derived from the Hand Test 
may be useful as a predictor of aggressive, acting-out 
behavior. Data are presented on (a) the stability of the 
AOS, (b) its relation to person drawings used to assess 
Aggressive potential, and (c) its ability to predict teacher 
ratings of acting-out behavior among 36 male and 4 
female emotionally disturbed 8-13 yr olds. Results 
indicate that for this group of Ss, the AOS lacked 
stability as a measurement construct, did not correlate 
with the person drawings, and was not a useful predictor 
of acting-out behavior.—Journal abstract. 

1335. Corney, Robert T. & Horton, Frederick T. 
(Vanderbilt U, Medical School, Adult Psychiatric Outpa- 
tient Clinic) Pathological grief following spontaneous 
abortion. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 
131(7), 825-827.—Describes a patient who developed 
acute, disturbing symptoms several months after а 
Spontaneous abortion during early pregnancy. Anamnes- 
is revealed that her symptoms were not the usual ones of 
acute grief but were representative of pathological grief, 
à complication of mourning. It is felt that the recognition 
of pathological grief is important, because it may prove 
resistant to the usual treatment measures for depression. 

1336. Cytryn, Leon & McKnew, Donald H.  (Child- 
геп'ѕ Hosp of the District of Columbia, Washington) 
Factors influencing the changing clinical expression 0 

process in children. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 879-88 1.—Conceptu- 
alizes a pattern of defense against the depressive process 
that changes with age. Several forces are suggested that 
Oppose or promote these defensive operations, resulting 
in 3 levels at which the depressive process manifests 
itself: fantasy, verbalization, and mood and behavior. 
The shifting balance of these forces may explain the 
variability with which the depressive process manifests 


itself throughout the various phases of the life cycle. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1337. Degossely, M. (U Liege, Belgium) [The feeling 
of depersonalization.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(Mar), Vol 73(2), 311-320.— Reviews the literature 
on depersonalization and concludes that this syndrome 
appears both with and without delirious symptoms. 
Nevertheless it should be seen as a unity. It can signify a 
defense against a psychosis, and its neurotic significance 
should not be overlooked. ( Dutch, English, German, 
Italian & Spanish summaries) (27 ref)—E. Coché 

1338. Delacato, Carl H. The ultimate stranger: The 
autistic child. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974. 226 
P- $6.95.—Based on the authors own observation, 
research, and experiments, itis suggested that autism is a 
neurological, rather than a psychological disorder and 
that autistic children suffer from sensory distortions. The 
ways in which perceptually-oriented therapy can help 
autistic children are outlined, and case histories and 
suggestions for parents of autistic children are presented. 
(8 p ref) 


1339. Diebold, K. (U Heidelberg, Psychiatric Clinic, 


W Germany) [Hereditary and environmental aspects of 


endogenous psychoses.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Feb), 
Vol 43(2), 69-76.—Discusses the influence of hereditary 
and environmental factors on the origin, 


and transmission of endogenous psychoses, illustrated by 


the case of a 15-yr-old female patient with a history of 
dysphoric depression. The 
literature and research on the genetic and hereditary 


suicide attempts and atypical 


aspects of schizophrenic, manic-depressive, and atypical 


endogenous psychoses is reviewed, in particular that on 
the transmission of schizophrenia in monozygotic twins. 


It is stated that hereditary disposition is a necessary 
factor in endogenous psychoses 
many cases, a sufficient trigger 
(as evidenced by twin 


—T. Fisher. 
1340. Dieckhófer, K. & Payk, Th. R. 
Friedrich Wilhelms U Bonn, Neuroclinic, 


twilight states.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
43(2), 103-106.— Presents a detailed report on 


consciousness and twilight states 
endogenous or hysterical nature. 
background, triggering, factors, and reactions are 


scribed and analyzed and the frequent and serious 
discussed. (27 ref) 


difficulties of differential diagnosis are 
— T. Fisher. 
1341. Donnelly, 


Washington, DC) Primary 


Test protocols of 37 bipolar (depression and mania 
30 unipolar (depression alone) patients 
depression for sequential patterns of p 


development, 


but by itself is not, in 
for their manifestation 
research). The study of the 
preventive or triggering effect of environmental factors 
and their etiological and pathogenetic significance is a 
task of the utmost urgency. A causal therapy must take 
into account the environmental factors and the somatic 
foundations of endogenous psychoses in order to be able 
to compensate for pathologic genetic influences. (1 p ref) 


(Rheinischen 
W Germany) 
[A casuistic contribution to the problem of episodic 
1972(Feb), Vol 
the case of 
a 35-yr-old male patient with episodic disturbances of 
of predominantly 
The psychodynamic 


de- 


Edward F. & Murphy, Dennis L. 
(National Inst of Mental Health, St Elizabeths Hosp, 
affective disorder: Bender- 
Gestalt sequence of placement as an indicator of 
impulse control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 


Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1079—1082.—Compared Bender eer] 
an 


hospitalized for 
lacement on the 
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test paper. Of 11 Ss with an irregular sequence and ў 
with an overly methodical PREE: ein s € 
identified as bipolar and 10 as unipolar, respectively 
When these 2 groups with contrasting sequent i 
compared on the Hypomania (Ma) and Psychas 
(Pt) scales of the MMPI, the bipolar groi 

significantly higher scores than the unipolar ru 
Ma scale and significantly lower scores on the br 
Results suggest that irregular sequence of placement ар 
lack of impulse control are more characteristic of bj i 
depression and overly methodical sequence and impu 
control are more characteristic of unipolar depressie 

—Journal abstract. d 


1342. Fom E. B. & Chatterjee, B. В. (Temple. Ф: 
v ri 
patients, 


Medical School) Self-other differentiation: 
culturally invariant characteristic of mental 
Social Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 119-122.—St 
perception of behavior toward self and toward 
cant others in psychiatric patients from 3 cultures (US, 
India, and Senegal) and compared it to normal percep- 
tions in Ss from the same culture, The Role Behavior 
Test was used to assess the frequency of occurrence of 8 
types of interpersonal behavior generated by combining 
elements of 3 interpersonal dimensions. It was hypothes- 
ized that schizophrenics would differentiate least 

tween self and other, that normals would differentiate. 
and that mildly disturbed individuals would 


most, 
occupy an intermediate position in their degree on 
differentiation. Results support the hypotheses for all 3 


cultures and for different types of roles (e.g., wife-hus- - 
band, daughter-father, or son-father).—L. Gorsey, E 
1343. Freeman, Thomas . (Holywell Hosp, Antrim, | 
Northern Ireland) Childhood psychopathology and _ 
psychotic phenomena in adults. British Journal of | 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun) Vol 124, 556-563.—Discusses 
similarities between aspects of childhood psychopatholo- - 
gy and aspects of adult psychotic behaviors in the areas ( 
of delusions and fantasies, psychomotor phenomena, 
and disturbances of affect. 3 types of content in adult — 
psychotic delusions are identified, and although delu- ~ 
sions are not common manifestations of child disorders, - 
it is important to recognize when they cease to be 
products of the imagination and assume a central role in 
personality. Hyperactivity appears to be a common - 
concomitant of psychopathology in both children and. 
adults and may be related to acting-out behaviors. Severe К 
anxiety which ас reaches а state of panic is also а 
similarity in child and adult mental disorders, The — 
question of how much significance to attach to these 
similarities is discussed, along with the hypothesis that 
childhood phenomena may be precursors of the adult 
manifestations. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
1344. Friedman, J. Henry . (Tusts—New England - 
Medical Ctr, Boston, MA) Woman's role in male - 
impotence. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, — 
1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 8-23.—Reports, several cases in . 
which the role of the woman was influential in the — 
development and maintenance of psychogenic impo- | 
tence. Previous studies suggest that a high percentage of 
wives of impotent patients were sexually inhibited, 
extremely sensitive, narcissistic, and viewed sexual - 
intercourse as à “gift” from a man. Clinical observations 
of impotent males indicate that they share important 
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characteristics, including limited sexual experience be- 
fore marriage and a view of women as nonsexual 
persons. In relationships of this type, a woman may 
unconsciously discourage all sexual contact and deny the 
importance of her activity for an adequate male 
response. Suggestions for psychotherapy are presented, 
and it is concluded that the role of interpersonal factors 
in impotence has been underrated, that the woman's 


| response may be a major component of male impotence, 
- and that clinicians should intensively study the interper- 


sonal dynamics of impotence.—L. Gorsey. 

1345. Gajzago, Christine & Prior, Margot . (Monash 
U, Clayton, Vic, Australia) Two cases of “recovery” in 
Kanner syndrome. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 264-268.—Reports case histories 
of 2 children thought to be classical cases of Kanner 
syndrome (early infantile autism). Despite the severity of 
their symptoms in the preschool years, they are now 
functioning adequately both intellectually and socially 
and are progressing normally at local schools. 

1346. Gardiner, A. Q.; Petersen, J. & Hall, D. J. 
(Royal Cornhill Hosp, Aberdeen, Scotland) A survey of 
general practitioners’ referrals to a psychiatric out- 
patient service. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 124, 536-541.—Conducted structured interviews 
with 689 patients (mean age — 35 yrs) referred to a 
Scottish clinic for outpatient psychiatric consultation 
during 1965-1966 to obtain data on the patient's attitude 
toward the referral, characteristics of the referring 
general practitioner (GP), the type of prior treatment, 
and any unusual events experienced during the treatment 
period. Neurotic, character, and behavior disorders were 
the most common diagnoses. 68% of the patients had 
been prescribed psychotropic drugs by their GP, 55% 
failed to take the drugs as prescribed, and 50% reported 
unusual events. Women consulted GPs more frequently, 
were seen at home more often, and were referred to 
specialist treatment later than men. 6796 were satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the GP, and 
62% welcomed psychiatric referral. (22 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

1347. Gjesdal, Knut & Stromme, Johan Н. (U 
Tromso, Inst of Clinical Medicine, Norway) Multiphasic 
Screening programme for somatic diseases among 
elderly long-term psychiatric patients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 564—572. —Subjected 4l 
long-term (1-40 yrs) 38-91 yr old psychiatric patients in 
a Norwegian hospital to a multiphasic Screening program 
consisting of hematological, clinical chemical, urine 
bacteriological, dental, and chest X-ray examinations. 
15% of 1,230 laboratory results were abnormal. The 
screening procedure led to 36 previously unknown 
diagnoses, and 21 patients were subsequently treated for 
l or more disorders. Prior to the Screening, somatic 
disorders were known to affect 66% of the patients; after 
screening, this was increased to 78%. The magnitude of 
somatic problems in this group of patients warrants the 
establishment of regular laboratory screening programs 
in psychiatric hospitals. A minimal laboratory profile is 
suggested which consists of 9 parameters that should be 
determined annually and 4 parameters that should be 
determined at admission. (45 ref)—Journal summary. 
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1348. Glatzel, J. (U. Mainz, Neuopsychiatric Clinic, 
W. Germany) [Autochthonic asthenia.] (Germ) Fort- 
schritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 40(11), 596-619.— Discusses the devel. 
opment of autochthonic asthenia, a psychopathological 
syndrome characterized by disturbance of thought, 
dysphoria, and abnormal body sensations. The 4 typical 
stages are described. Stage 1 is the phase of simultane- 
ous, separate, predominantly somatic discomfort and 
disturbance, with headaches, sweating, heart pains, 
weakness, exhaustion, etc. Stage 2 exhibits predominant- 
ly affective disorders: sadness, depression, and general 
vital dysphoria, with difficulty in concentrating, feelings - 
of inertia, inactivity, loss of vitality, etc; the elements of 
this stage are not clearly separated. Stage 3 shows 
disturbed perception, alienation, derealization, deperson- 
alization, changes in intensity and emphasis, and 
hypersensitivity. Stage 4 is a phase of coanesthesia and 
thought disturbance, poor concentration, memory, recall, 
discrimination, ideation, etc. For the time being the 
nosological definition of autochthonic asthenia remains 
unsolved. (English summary) (2 p ref)— T. Fisher. 

1349. Glatzel, J. (U. Mainz, Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, 
W. Germany) [The concept of symptoms in psychopa- 
thology.] (Germ) Nervenarzt , 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), 
33-36.— Discusses the definition and concepts of symp- 
toms, syndromes, and symptom clusters in clinical 
psychopathology and the importance of correct isolation, 
definition, classification, and diagnosis. 

1350. Goldberg, Lois S. & Meltzer, Gloria . (Glassboro 
State Coll) IES arrow-dot comparisons for drug addicts 
with neurotic and delinquent personalities. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 636-638.—Adminis- 
tered the Arrow-Dot subtest of the Impulses-Ego-Super- 
ego Test to 20 male 16-28 yr old Ss in a therapeutic drug 
community and 20 male 17-28 yr old Ss in a methadone 
maintenance program. The subtest discriminated signifi- 
cantly between the personality integration of Ss in the 
therapeutic community and delinquents or neurotics. 
The scores of the methadone Ss on some variables, 
however, were not significantly different from those of 
neurotics and delinquents.—Jourzal abstract. 

1351. Gomes de Araújo, Н. A. [Neurosis and 
personality.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychia- 
trie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1972(Nov), Vol. 40(11), 
619-628. 

1352. Green, Arthur H.; Gaines, Richard W. & 
Sandgrund, Alice . (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical Ctr, Div of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, 
Brooklyn) Child abuse: Pathological syndrome of family 
interaction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 131(8), 882-886.—Observed patterns of family 
interaction encountered in 60 cases of child abuse. The 
maltreatment syndrome is described as the end result of 
3 potentiating factors: the abuse-prone personality of the 
parent, characteristics of the child that make him 
vulnerable for scapegoating, and current environmental 
stress. Role reversal was a prominent feature in the 
Psychodynamic makeup of these families. The parents 
tended to endow the child with negative characteristics 
derived from their own experience with rejecting parents. 
6 case examples are included. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1353. Gurland, Barry J.; Stiller, Pamela; Sharpe, 
Lawrence & Fleiss, Joseph L. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York) 
Alternative diagnoses as an aid to psychiatric classifica- 
tion. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 533-545.—6 
research-team psychiatrists applied main and alternative 
diagnoses to 500 consecutive admissions in a New York 
state psychiatric hospital and a London area mental 
hospital. A group of patients was isolated with an 
affective disorder as the main diagnosis and schizophre- 
nia as the alternative diagnosis. In symptoms and 
outcome this group was intermediate between groups of 
patients where there was no alternative diagnosis, or 
where the main and alternative diagnoses were both of 
an affective disorder or of schizophrenia. Further 
analysis showed that the use of alternative diagnoses 
made it possible to identify those diagnoses which were 
creating uncertainty and confusion between categories. 
Appropriate measures could then be taken to improve 
the use of these diagnoses.—Journal abstract. 

1354. Guterman, Andrew . (U Miami, Medical School) 
Manifest psychopathology and serum creatine phos- 
phokinase: A correlational study. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 49-53.—Studied the rela- 
tionship between psychopathology and abnormalities in 
creatine phosphokinase (CPK) activity in 20 psychotic 
and 3 nonpsychotic psychiatric inpatients. Double-blind 
enzyme determinations were compared to ratings on a 
brief psychiatric rating scale. There were significant 
positive correlations between CPK activity and degree of 
psychopathology, as determined from several subtests of 
the rating scale. Although there was no difference 
between psychotic and nonpsychotic groups, it is 
concluded that CPK activity and psychoses are intimate- 
ly related. (21 ref) —M. Oscar-Berman. 

1355. Hahn, Susanne & Müller, Heidrun . (Karl Marx 
U, Psychiatric Clinic, Leipzig, E Germany) [A psycho- 
sociometrical procedure for objectivating the degree of 
Psychiatric patients.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 26(1), 14-24. 
— Discusses statistically significant differences between 
normal Ss and psychiatric patients on the basis of an 
unpublished questionnaire dealing with psychosocial 
attitudes. Test items measure social communication, use 
of leisure time, social contacts at work, and attitudes 
toward marriage partner and family.—K. J. Hartman. 

1356. Hart, James D. (VA Ctr, Wood, WI) 
Physiological responses of anxious and normal subjects 
to simple signal and non-signal auditory stimuli. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 443-451.—In an 
attempt to assess orienting (OR) and defensive responses 
(DR) of 18 male anxious inpatients and 18 normal males, 
heart rate (HR) and skin conductance (SC) changes were 
measured in response to 3 intensities of signal and 
nonsignal tones. Anxious Ss significantly differed from 
normal Ss in the number of spontaneous SC responses 
emitted, but did not differ in either magnitude or rate of 
habituation of SC responses to the tones. An analysis of 
second-by-second changes in HR suggested that, relative 
to normal Ss, anxious Ss showed a deficit in OR and a 
greater tendency to respond with a pattern characteristic 
of a DR. This difference was particularly apparent under 
Signal conditions.—Journal abstract. 
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1357. Heath, Robert G.; Cox, Aris W, & 
Leonard S. (Tulane U, Medical School) Brain act 
during emotional states. American Journal of Psychiat 
1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 858-862.—Reports that when 
41-yr-old female suffering from severe anxi 
prepared with deep and surface electrodes, pies 
were demonstrated between activity at certain brain si 
and pleasurable or painful affect. Moreover, a functi 
relationship was shown between these sites for emotional 
expression and some sensory relay nuclei. Findi А 
substantiate previous observations made in the n : 
Tulane University depth electrode series and adc 
meaning to anatomic and physiologic data from anim 
studies that have shown an integral relationship between. 
brain sites involved in sensory perception and those 
emotional expression.—Journal abstract. 2 

1358. Hennessey, B. L. & Bruen, W. J. (Australian. 
Dept of Health, Woden, ACT) Youth in Canberra: 
Results and implications of a mental health survey. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 55-59.—Preliminary results of . 
interviews indicate that adolescents in Canberra were 
more healthy than adults in terms of drug intake and - 
psychiatric impairment. Adolescents cited career deci 
sions as their major developmental problem, ‘and 
disruption of family relationships as the major life sí 
Implications for provision of adolescent psychiatric - 
services are discussed. E. 

1359. Horrobin, D. F. (U Newcastle upon Tyne, и 
England) Prolactin and mental illness. British Journal of ' 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 124, 456-457.—Notes that — 
many drugs used in psychiatry influence the level of 
prolactin secreted by the hypothalamus. Because of the — — 
known actions of prolactin, it may be responsible for - 
stress and premenstrual tension effects, and the prolactin — 
level may be associated with such diverse conditions as 
depression, mania, and schizophrenia. f 

1360. Humphrey, John A.; French, Laurence; 
Niswander, G. Donald & Casey, Thomas M. (U North 
Carolina, Greensboro) The process of suicide: The 
sequence of disruptive events іп the lives of suicide — 
victims. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jun), Vol — 
35(6), 275-277.—Reviewed the case histories of 160. 
completed suicides in an attempt to determine whether — 
there were consistent patterns of problematic events in — — 
their lives which may have resulted in their self-destruc- — ' 
tion. Focus was placed on the sequential ordering of — 
disruptions in social relations or loss of social roles. It 
was found that loss of roles in childhood and early 
adolescence, parents, home, siblings, close relatives, and 
student role tended to be followed by chaotic marriages, —' 
loss of occupational role(s), and loss of physical and/or — 
mental health. In addition, parental roles tended to be Ч 
lost through the death of a child. Results indicate that | 
loss of social roles leads to high vulnerability to suicide. 
—Journal summary. 

1361. Ий, T. M.; Hsu, W.; Saletu, B. & Mednick, S. _ 
(New York Medical Coll, Div of Biological Psychiatry, — 
NY) Computer EEG and auditory evoked potential 
investigations in children at high risk for su He R- 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 13] 
892-900. 
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1362. Kedward, H. B. & Sylph, Judith . (Clarke Inst of 
Psychiatry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The social 
correlates of chronic neurotic disorder. Social Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jul), Vol 9(3) 91-98.—Studied the social 
‘functioning and adjustment of 50 female patients 
l suffering from a nonpsychotic psychiatric illness of at 
least l-yr duration, and compared it with that of a 

demographically similar group of women free of psychi- 
“atric symptoms. After psychiatric screening, а specially 
designed social interview schedule was administered, 
covering a wide range of social circumstances and 
activities which were rated under material conditions, 
social functioning, and satisfaction. Results show that 
the index group, though matched for income level and 
family size, were less well-placed materially than control 
patients, functioned less well, and were markedly less 
satisfied with their lot. Implications of this finding for 
the medical services in the area are discussed, and the 
feasibility of a social service approach to the problems 
experienced by this type of patient is considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

1363. Kelleher, M. J. & Copeland, J. R. (U London, 
Inst of Psychiatry, England) Assessment of neurotic 
symptoms in Irish female patients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 554-555.—Reports higher 
scores of Irish female Ss on the Cornell Medical Index 
(Sections M-R), Present State Examination, and the 
Leyton Obsessional Inventory in 3 separate comparative 
studies of Irish and British psychiatric patients. Results 
suggest caution in interpreting scores of Irish females on 
scales which were standardized with reference to 
different populations. 

1364. Kirk, Stuart A. (U Kentucky) The impact of 
labeling on rejection of the mentally ill: An experimen- 
tal study. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 15(2), 108-117.—Presented a questionnaire contain- 
ing 1 of 3 case vignettes depicting either severely or 
moderately mentally ill persons or a normal person 
(actors) to 864 community college students. At the end of 
each case description was a sentence in which a 
particular person (labeler) offered an interpretation 
(label) of the behavior described. 4 levels of labeler 
variables were systematically altered in the descriptions; 
labelers were either a psychiatrist, the actor’s family, the 
actor himself, or “some people.” All Ss then completed a 
social rejection index to measure their reactions to the 
actor described. Results show that labels and labelers did 
not produce significant effects. Only behavior influenced 
дч зү ved. greater the deviation, the greater the 
social rejection. Although labeling theory s 

the use of labels radically alters КО pese 
and react to rule-breaking behavior, the present data do 
not support this idea. (42 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

Do Ma Mw ci ae - (California State U, San 

ing anxiety: power of knowii 

are. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, ae an 
= $7.95(cloth),  $2.95(paper).—Describes an existential 
- approach to handling anxiety which can help resolve 
.. many types of personal problems and increase self- 
awareness. Tests and exercises are included to evaluate 

. personal development and to design programs for 
individual needs. The idea that pain underlies all 
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negative experiences is examined within a philosophical 
context. 

1366. Krakowski, Adam J. & Langlais, Louis M. 
(Champlain Valley-Physicians Hosp Medical Ctr, Div of 
Psychiatric Liaison & Research, Plattsburgh, NY) Acute 
psychiatric emergencies in a geriatric hospital. Psycho- 
somatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 72-75. 

1367. Kraus, Robert F. (U Washington, Medical 
School) Schizophrenia as a genetic polymorphism. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 546-558.—4A brief 
review of the literature reveals convincing evidence for a 
genetic factor in the etiology of schizophrenia. This 
evidence suggests that a tendency toward development 
of the disease is inherited; its appearance and clinical 
features depend upon environmental and experiential 
factors. The question of the mechanism by which the 
genes responsible for schizophrenia maintain their levels 
in human populations in the face of the obvious selective 
disadvantage conferred by the disease is as yet unan- 
swered. The works of L. L. Heston (1970) and of J. L. 
Karlsson (1968) suggest that a selective advantage may 
accrue to the heterozygote, a mechanism explainable in 
terms of the concept of genetic polymorphism as 
described by E. B. Ford (1965). (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1368. Lifshitz, Kenneth & Gradijan, Jack . (Rockland 
State Hosp, Research Ctr, Orangeburg, NY) Spectral 
evaluation of the electroencephalogram: Power and 
variability in chronic schizophrenics and control sub- 
jects. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 479-490. 
—Evaluated selected EEG parameters for their ability to 
discriminate between a group of 30 male chronic 
schizophrenic patients and 30 control Ss. For each S 150 
random EEG segments were collected. Results confirm 
that the coefficient of variation of the absolute EEG 
potential recorded from the occiput is significantly 
smaller in schizophrenics than in controls. The power 
density spectrum was calculated for each EEG segment. 
B power was significantly higher in patients, markedly so 
in the B. band. Coefficients of variation were calculated 
for the power in EEG frequency bands for each S. The 
most significant discriminator between schizophrenics 
and controls, considered to be artifact free, was the 
coefficient of variation of f, recorded from an anterior- 
posterior electrode pair at the vertex. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1369. Marchant, Rosemary; Howlin, Patricia; Yule, 
William & Rutter, Michael . (U London, Inst of 
Psychiatry, England) Graded change in the treatment of 
the behaviour of autistic children. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 15(3), 221-227.— Discusses a method of introducing 
slight and gradual changes into the autistic child's 
environment. The case histories of a 5-yr-old and a T-yr- 
old boy are presented in which this technique was use 
to reduce the attachment to objects, at the same time 
working on increasing sociability and attachment tO 
people. Theoretical implications of such attachments are 
discussed together with more general applications of 
such a treatment technique.—Journal summary. 

1370. Martin, William А. & Smith, Allen О. (Tulane 
U, Medical School) The evaluation of dementia. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jun), Vol 35(6), 
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262-265.—Evaluated 11 patients with dementia of 
various etiologies. The results of EEGs, skull films, 
lumbar puncture, and brain scan were compared to 
results of pneumoencephalography, isotope, cisternogra- 
phy; and a constant infusion manometric test for 
measurement of cerebrospinal fluid absorption. The 
EEG proved to be the most effective screening procedure 
in establishing the organic basis of symptoms in early 
dementia. Pneumoencephalography was the most useful 
definitive contrast procedure in the demonstrating space 
occupying lesions, cerebral atrophy, and possibly normal 
pressure hydrocephalus. Results of the constant infusion 
manometric tests did not correlate with pneumoencepha- 
lography or cisternography. There was no consistent 
difference between patients with normal pressure hydro- 
cephalus and dementia of other etiologies. It is conclud- 
ed that the infusion test, at its current stage of 
development, is of dubious clinical value as a simple 
diagnostic procedure. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1371. Mattocks, Arthur L. & Jew, Charles C. 
(California Dept of Corrections, Medical Facility, 
Vacaville) Comparison of self-actualization levels and 
adjustment scores of incarcerated male felons. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
69—74.— Tested whether high scores on the Personal 
Orientation Inventory (POI) test of self-actualization are 
correlated with scores of the "well-adjusted person" as 
defined by the Q-Sort Adjustment Scale POI profiles of 
male prisoners who participated in group psychotherapy 
in a correctional psychiatric institution were examined: 
25 high self-actualizing inmates and 31 low self-actualiz- 
ing inmates were selected for comparison in terms of the 
Q-Sort Scale. Inmates who were higher in POI self- 
actualization also scored significantly higher on their Q 
Sort adjustment than those who scored low on self- 
actualization. Thus, the study provides evidence of 
consistency between the concept of a well-adjusted 
individual and the concept of self-actualization. That is, 
the higher the level of self-actualization, the better the 
adjustment; the lower the level of self-actualization, the 
poorer the adjustment—Journal abstract. 

1372. Mazer, M. (Martha’s Vineyard Mental Health 
Ctr, Edgartown, MA) People in predicament: A study in 
psychiatric and psychosocial epidemiology. Social Psy- 
chiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 85-90.—Presents а study of 
the entire population (N = 4,519 residents) of an 
American island community at risk for a 5-yr period to 
the experience of a variety of human predicaments of 
psychiatric ог psychosocial nature. Data show that 
females were more often aware of the presence of 
psychological distress than were males and sought 
psychiatric help more often. Males, on the other hand, 
were more likely to show their distress by coming to the 
attention of educational, legal, and social agencies. 
Adolescents and young adults had high rates of acting 
out and low rates of psychiatric consultation. Disorders 
in awareness tended to be a higher-class phenomenon 
and acting out a characteristic of those in the lower 
social-class positions. Data show that, though males were 
in predicament as frequently as females, they were more 
likely to come to the attention of nonpsychiatric 
agencies. Since females were apparently more aware of 
distress, they responded positively more often to the 
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instrument used in many total prevalence studi 
suggested that total-prevalence surveys include ite 
which will elicit the presence of parapsychia! 
psychosocial events and that psychiatric services | 
revised to be more inviting to those who express 
psychological difficulties by acting out—Jo 
abstract. j 
1373. McIntosh, James R. (Lehigh U) Perspectives 
on marginality: Understanding deviance. Boston, N 
Allyn & Bacon, 1974. xii, 314 p.—Presents both 
textbook and a collection of readings on deviance, 
disorganization, and social problems. Topics incl 
history and current status of the sociology of de 
and discussions of the labeling, anomie, different 
association, and subculture theories of deviance. 1 
1374. Mendlewicz, J. (New York State Psychiatr 
Inst, Columbia U) [New genetic concepts regarding 
manic-depressive psychosis.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrice 
Belgica, 1973(Mar), Vol 73(2), 209-232.—Investigated 13 
families of patients with manic-depressive psychosis and 
other hereditary signs. A statistically significant link 
between this illness and 3 different genetic markers 
located on the X-chromosome was found. Find 
support the hypothesis of a dominant X-linked factor 


Coché : 
1375. Merrill, Richard H. & Collins, James L. 
(Brooke Army Medical Ctr, Ft Sam Houston, TX) Acut 
psychosis in chronic renal failure: Case reports. Milit 
Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 139(8), 622-624.— Presen 
cases of acute psychoses which occurred in patients with | 
chronic renal failure, but which were not felt to be 
In both patients, à 38-yr-ok 
sychotic symptoms did not 
bolic disturbances, 


—L. Gorsey. 

1376. Mitchell, Alexander R. (Fulbourn & Adden- 
brooke's Hosp, Cambridge, England) Schizophrenia: 
The meanings of madness. New York, NY: Taplinger, 
1972. 158 p. $6.50.— Briefly interprets the meanings of 


madness in history and in current thought and art, and 


discusses the import of madness to insanity and to 
psychiatry. The definitions and clinical features of 
nia and psychological tests for its diagnosis 


schizophre! Э 
аге ана. as well as individual and community 


ement of the disorder. X 
ина, апск Inst of Psychiatry, 
‘onal classification of 
Psychiatrica Belgica, —— 
introduces and discuss- 


— Power, Christopher T. 
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es the “Mental Disorders” category of the “International 
Classification of Diseases.” The advantages of such’ а 
system for international comparisons and research is 
Stressed. (Dutch, English, German, Italian & Spanish 
- summaries) (22 ref) 
1378. Montgomery, George K.; Paul, Gordon L. & 
(U Wisconsin, Madison) Influ- 
.. ence of environmental contingency history on acquisi- 
tion of new discrimination by chronic mental patients. 
| Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 
-..339347.—Evaluated acquisition of new discriminations 
on 2-choice and 2-dimensional (form and color) tasks 
_ under response-contingent reinforcement as a function 
of nearly 4 yrs’ history of total-life environments of 
response-contingent vs noncontingent experiences. A 
total of 28 chronic mental patients, half from each 
history condition, were prescreened on component skills 
and presence of a manipulable reinforcer. Groups were 
equated on demographic variables and current level of 
. functioning. No differences in acquisition were found as 
a function of contingency history. However, correlation- 
al analyses with multiple measures of current functioning 
and responsiveness to treatment showed that differential 
relations existed within groups. The latter relations 
Suggest that the response-contingent environment result- 
ed in greater attention to discriminative stimuli and 
greater consistency between task-related and extraneous 
behaviors. (27 ref)—Journal abstract, 

1379. Mormont, C. (U Liege, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Belgium) [Borderline cases in the light of Rorschach.] 
(Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Mar), Vol 73(2), 
321-331.—Presents a study of 25 Rorschach records of 

_ borderline personalities. It is concluded that there is no 
unified syndrome which permits easy identification of 
borderline cases but that the Rorschach provides a better 
understanding of individual cases. (Dutch, English, 
German, Italian & Spanish summaries) (24 ref) 

1380. Naditch, Murray P. (Cornell U.) Acute adverse 
reactions to psychoactive drugs, drug usage, and 
psychopathology. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 394-403. —Used а field survey 
method to examine the relationship between psychopa- 
thology and acute adverse reactions to psychoactive 
drugs. A paper-and-pencil measure of acute adverse 
reactions was developed and administered to 530 college 
Students with drug-use experience. Acute adverse reac- 
tions were hypothesized to Covary positively with 
regression, schizophrenia, and drug usage, and to covary 
negatively with adjustment and paranoia. These hy- 
potheses were supported. The hypotheses that usage of 
LSD and mescaline would Covary positively with 
regression and covary negatively with adjustment were 
also supported. A hypothesis that Schizophrenia would 
positively covary with LSD and mescaline usage was not 
confirmed. Regression was also found to be related to 
Eben usage. A recursive linear model was devel- 

_ Oped m an attempt to integrate and explain t 
ds ref)—Journal ine А Uum 

1381. Nagaraja, Jaya . Psychiatric breakdown among 
students: A comparative study of the East and the West. 
Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 1972(Арг), Vol 52), 11-27. 
— Describes the pressures on college students in India 
today. Sources of Psychiatric breakdown include guilt 
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and insecurity following failure, choice of wrong career 
and subject, poor mental health in students’ homes, 
transition from adolescence to adulthood, low ѕосіоесо- 
nomic status, the greater problems women face in 
attaining academic status, and conformity pressures. 
These problems are compared with those encountered by 
students at Western universities (specifically, at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada), which are of 3 types: 
problems of youth and sex; problems of values; and 
problems of education, occupation, and immigration. 
Case studies to illustrate the effects of both societies on 
students are provided. (15 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

1382. Narramore, Bruce. (Rosemead Graduate School 
of Psychology, Calif.) Guilt: Its universal hidden pres- 
ence. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
2(2), 104-1 15.—Proposes that the emotion of guilt is to 
some degree involved in the etiology of all psychological 
maladjustments. A discussion of the Genesis record of 
the origin of guilt is followed by a discussion of the 
major defensive processes used to deny and distort the 
subjective experience of guilt. The psychological and 
theological implications of the failure to recognize the 
extent of involvement of guilt in the problems of 
adjustment is also considered.—Journal abstract. 

1383. Neuringer, Charles . (U Kansas) Attitudes 
toward self in suicidal individuals. Life-Threatening 
Behavior, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 96-106.—Studied data on 
attitudes toward the self and other people from 45 male 
21-55 yr old suicidal, psychosomatic, and normal 
hospitalized patients using semantic differential ratings. 
Data were analyzed by comparing the ratings x of 
“Myself” and “Other People” (and their divergencies) 
made by the 3 groups of Ss on the Evaluative, Activity, 
and Potency factors of the semantic differential. Suicidal 
individuals had the (a) lowest self-appraisal, (b) highest 
other appraisal, and (c) greatest self-other divergency 
among the 3 groups. The effect was greatest on the 
Potency factor, giving rise to the speculations that 
feelings of impotency may be extremely critical for the 
production of suicidal activity —Journal abstract. 

1384. Nunn, C. et al . (Knowle Hosp, Fareham, 
England) Intelligence and neurosis in old age. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 124, 446-452. 
— Tested elderly persons living in the community on а 
Shortened Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, and as- 
sessed their physical, social, and psychiatric state. The 
sample was divided into normals and a group of 62 
neurotics. With a 6-yr follow-up, a significant correlation 
was found between low intelligence and neurosis. Other 
variables associated with diagnosis as neurotic Were 
somatic illness, few social contacts, deafness, and female 
Sex.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1385. Oishi, Katsuyo . (Ochanomizu U, Tokyo, Japan) 
[A comparison of semantic structure among college 
students, junior high school boys and schizophrenic 
patients.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol 45(1), 21-32.—Administered a semantic 
differential questionnaire to 111 undergraduates, 82 
junior high school boys, and 73 schizophrenic patients. 
The same 3 dominant factors were extracted from the 
responses of all groups, and each of these factors 
accounted for the same proportion of the total variance. 
The concept me was separated from the other concepts 
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in terms of the locations of all concepts in 3-dimensional 
space. It is suggested that the isolation of the self-concept 
is reflected in disturbances of interpersonal relations and 
autism. 7 concepts (teacher, sickness, doctor, God, peace, 
sex, and love) significantly differentiated the schizophren- 
ic and the undergraduate Ss. The distribution of 
categories checked also differentiated the undergraduate 
and schizophrenic Ss, a finding which indicates that 
scale-checking styles are related to personality variables. 
—English abstract. 

1386. Overall, John E.; Henry, B. W. & Woodward, 
Arthur . (U Texas Medical Branch, Psychometric Lab, 
Galveston) Dependence of marital problems on parental 
family history. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 446-450.—Examined the relation 
of marital complaints to family history in 1,624 psychiat- 
ric outpatients. Marital complaints were recognized to be 
an aspect of a broader “depressive spectrum disorder” 
with distinctive age, gender, alcohol, and neurotic 
depressive symptom characteristics. However, holding 
constant the depressive spectrum characteristics, a 
specific independent relation of marital complaints to 
family history of parental marital discord was verified. It 
is concluded that marital problems have 2 primary 
etiologies in the psychiatric population, one as part of a 
broader depressive spectrum disorder and the other a 
more specific familial behavior patterning.—Journal 
abstract. 

1387. Overbeck, Gerd & Brahler, Elmar . (U Giessen, 
Psychosomatic Clinic, W Germany) [Observations of 
speech behavior of patients with psychosomatic dis- 
turbances.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 
72), 100—108.— Observed 2 therapists and 4 patients and 
recorded their speech-pause behavior during 40-50 
treatments of 1 hr/wk. The number of long pauses (more 
than 10 sec) followed by speech by the therapists was 
significantly greater with patients having psychosomatic 
disturbances.— English summary. 

1388. Pfeiffer, Eric . (Duke U, Medical School) 
Borderline states. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(May), Vol 35(5), 212-219.— Considers the historical 
development of the concept of borderline state, the 
phenomenology of this state, and treatment methods 
used. The borderline patient is characterized by (a) a 
limited range of affects, with anger and anxiety predomi- 
nating; (b) deficits in affective relationships; (c) lack of a 
definitive self-identity; (d) proneness to periods of 
depressive loneliness; and (e) lack of integration of the 
total personality. He may also overuse defense mecha- 
nisms and may be subject to “minipsychoses.” The goal 
of therapy is to help the patient improve in interpersonal 
relationships and skills and integrate his total life 
experience, using an eclectic approach. (23 ref)—A. 
Olson. 

1389. Pfeiffer, Kenneth & Maltzman, Irving. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Warned reaction times of 
Sociopaths. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 8(1), 64-75.—Employed a warned reaction time 
(RT) task with 8 male sociopaths and 8 normal males 
(mean age — 33 yrs). A warning light appeared at a 
variable interval preceding a light to which the 5 
Tesponded by pressing a key. All Ss received both a 
Tegular and an irregular series with warning intervals of 
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1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 sec. In the regular series, b 
intervals were presented in an ascending one 
irregular series each interval followed ev 
interval equally often. Sociopaths obtained b 
slower RTs than did control Ss, showing a consi 

decrement across all intervals in the 2 kinds of 

—Journal abstract. TUE 

1390. Pontius, Anneliese A. Threats to assassinate - 
the king-president while propitiating mother: Some _ 
aspects of dangerousness. Journal of A 1 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 38-53.—Discusses 2 _ 
aspects of the unconscious motives for assassina 
king-president, as expressed in the delusional systems of 
2 schizophrenics. 2 hypotheses are offered: the imperson- — 
al and suprahuman character of the threat to assassi 
and the constellation of the “great mother” in pes: | 
tion with the king-president’s assassination. Anthrop 
logical material and clinical examples are presented, 
ref)—P. Federman. & 1 
1391. Reker, Gary T. (Trent U, Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada) Interpersonal conceptual structi a 
of emotionally disturbed and normal boys. Journal 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 380-386 
—Asked 24 disturbed and 24 normal boys (i 
age — 10.5 yrs) to construe 12 persons known personal- 
ly to them and 12 familiar inanimate objects on 2 sets of 
12 5-point bipolar constructs. Ss were also ask 
arrange the people and inanimate objects into pe 
meaningful groups. There was significantly lower ¢ 
entiation and articulation, but not integration, in 
interpersonal conceptual structure of disturbed Ss 
compared to normal controls. No differences were found 
in construing inanimate objects. Results are inte reted 
as indicating that disturbed boys are handicapped by a 
limited interpersonal conceptual structure for anticipat- 
ing and predicting their social environment. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 4 
1392. Reynolds, Е. Н. & Travers, R. D. (Yale U, 
Medical School) Serum anticoni ilan concent Н 
in epileptic patients with mental symptoms. British — 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 124, 440-445. 
—Examined the relationship of среди асое 
therapy and mental toms in 118 outpatients. Higher” 
levels oF атат б were round in the blood of 
patients showing psychomotor slowing, intellectual 
deterioration, psychiatric illness, or personality change. 
Toxic effects of this kind may not be noticed in persons 
with brain damage or long-standing mental retardation. 
Hence, measurements of drug concentrations are valua: 
ble.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1393. Roberts, Margaret A. & Schuham, Anthony 1. 
(Florissant Valley сш Coll) Word associations 
of schizophrenics а! 
strength of associative distracter. Journal of Abnormal 


man’s “respon: 
behavior (see PA, Vol 33: 
responses in schizophreni 
Broen’s 1968 “respon: 
The existence s a “tru е 
rdered levels of responsive: | 
аон schizophrenics and 30. male rae 
under conditions of high-, mediums, an low-associal н 
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distraction. Schizophrenics manifested significantly more 
associative errors at successive levels of associative 
distraction, and their error curve almost precisely 
approximated a straight-line function. Results support 
the notion of hierarchical responding central to Chap- 
— man's theory as well as independently replicating earlier 
— studies of schizophrenic word association behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 
1394. Schildkraut, Joseph J. (Massachusetts Mental 
- Health Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Lab, Boston) 
_ Biogenic amines and affective disorders. Annual Review 
of Medicine, 1974, Vol 25, 333-348.—Reviews recent 
- Studies, with emphasis on those predicting different 
responses to treatment and those likely to produce 
biochemical criteria for classifying types of affective 
disorders. Biogenic amines covered are 3-methoxy-4- 
_ hydroxyphenylglycol, homovanillic acid, 5-hydroxyindo- 
leacetic acid, dopamine-f-hydroxylase activity, catechol- 
O-methyltransferase activity, and monoamine oxidase 
activity. Among other conclusions is the predicted 
development of a nosology based not only upon clinical 
manifestations of affective disorders, but also upon 
knowledge of the underlying biochemical mechanisms. 
(119 ref)—B. Gurel. 
1395. Schmidt, Chester W. (Baltimore City Hosp, 
` MD) Psychiatric problems of the aged. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 22(8), 
355-359.— Discusses depression as the most important of 
the various psychiatric illnesses (including organic brain 
Syndromes, schizophrenia, neuroses, and personality 
disorders) that may develop in old age. The symptoms 
and the relationship to suicide are discussed. Therapeutic 
efforts (e.g., chemotherapy, electroshock, and psychoth- 
erapy) may be directly affected by the physician's 
attitude. Drugs for the treatment of depression include 
the tricyclic antidepressants, monoamine oxidase inhib- 
itors, amphetamines, phenothiazines, minor tranquiliz- 
ers, and lithium. Electroshock is indicated for suicidal or 
medically endangered patients or for those who do not 
respond to chemotherapy, It is stressed that the psychiat- 
ric skills of the family practitioner are important in 
helping the patient to adjust to the crises of old age and 
in preventing mental illness.—Journal abstract. 

1396. Schneider, Regine . [Borderline-syndrome in 
children.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 7(2), 
E ee (a) therapy with children with a 

lagnosis of infantile borderline s 
disturbed family background роле (D). the 
cases, and (c) the need to correlate this background with 


the infantile symptom formation. 3 cases are described. 
with particular attention : 


archaic ego-disturbance and age-sp 
The infantile borderline 
forerunner of the adult bo 
summary. 
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1397. Schuckit, Marc A. & Gunderson, E. K. (US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Epide- 
miology & Operational Psychiatry Div, San Diego, CA) 
Psychiatric incidence rates for Navy women: Implica- 
tions for an all volunteer force. Military Medicine, 
1974(Jul), Vol 139(7), 534-536.—Reports data from the 
records of 1,470 enlisted female psychiatric patients 
admitted to US Navy facilities during 1965-1968. 
Findings are compared with data from the records of 
12,350 enlisted male psychiatric patients admitted during 
the same period. The change in hospitalizations with age 
was similar for men and women; however, the actual 
female rates were 2-4 times higher up to age 30, after 
which the incidence rates converged. The average female 
inpatient was younger, had less military experience or 
Status, and was more often single than the average male 
inpatient. Diagnoses of personality disorder and alcohol- 
ism were assigned to men more often than to women (51 
vs 37%), but women. were given diagnoses of situational 
maladjustment more frequently than men. The finding 
that more men than women received disability separa- 
tions or retirements (20 vs 9%) may indicate more severe 
cases among the male patients. Reasons for the higher 
prevalence rates among women are examined, and 
implications for Navy policy and psychiatric procedures 
are noted. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1398. Schwab, John J.; Fennell, Eileen B. & Warheit, 
George J. (U Louisville) The epidemiology of psycho- 
somatic disorders. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 
88-93.—Interviewed 1,645 households, randomly select- 
ed from a sample of 37,000. Psychosomatic symptoms 
during the previous year were recorded with sociodemo- 
graphic characteristics. Weight changes were noted in 
40% of the interviews, indigestion (35%), other gastroin- 
testinal symptoms (22-26%), headaches (9%), hyperten- 
sion (6%), and other symptoms. Differences by sex, race, 
income, etc, are reported. (17 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1399. Shapiro, M. B. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, 
England) The role of conflict in the genesis and 
treatment of neurosis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Мау), Vol 124, 458-459.—Pavlov demonstrated 
that conflict can produce disordered animal behavior, 
and Freudian theory emphasized the role of unresolved 
conflicts in producing neurotic behavior. If clinical 
Psychologists are to be applied scientists, they should 
make more systematic use of the well validated theory of 
donet in investigating and in treating neurotic disor- 

ers. 

1400. Sherman, Mark . (Syracuse U) Impression 
management: Patient perceptions of the efficacy of 
Psychiatric self-presentation. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 459-462.—Studied the 
perceived efficacy of patients’ attempts to influence 
discharge dates through Psychiatric self-presentation as 4 
function of the perceivers' own self-presentation inclina- 
tions and length of hospitalization. 40 male patients on 
an acute treatment ward and 40 on a chronic treatment 
ward heard 1 of 4 taped interviews on which an 
ostensible patient revealed that he planned to engage in 
Sither healthy or sick self-presentation and that the 
psychiatrist of this ostensible patient was either in favor 
of or opposed to discharge. Judgments about when the 
taped patient would be discharged were influenced by 
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the taped patient’s plans but not by his psychiatrist’s 
opinion. Ss’ chronicity but not self-presentation inclina- 
tions were related to their judgments.—Journal abstract. 

1401. Sherman, Mark; Sprafkin, Robert & Higgins, 
Kenneth . (Syracuse U) Perceived efficacy and interper- 
sonal impact of impression management among psychi- 
atric patients. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 440-445.—100 hospitalized male 
psychiatric patients listened to 1 of 4 audiotapes on 
which an interviewed patient revealed his intentions to 
engage either in healthy or sick self-presentation. The 
taped patient also reported his psychiatrist to be either in 
favor of or opposed to early discharge. Ss predicted 
longer lengths of hospitalization for the taped patients, 
and found him to be less interpersonally attractive, when 
he intended to fake psychopathology. Predicted length of 
hospitalization was also longer when the taped patient's 
psychiatrist was reportedly opposed to early discharge. 
—Journal abstract. 

1402. Simensen, Richard J. (Armstrong State Coll) 
Correlations among Bender-Gestalt, WISC Block De- 
sign, Memory-for-Designs, and the Pupil Rating Scale. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1249-1250.—Administering the Bender Gestalt Test, the 
Block Design subtest of the WISC, the Memory-For- 
Designs Test, and the Pupil Rating Scale to 87 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th graders. The resulting correlation matrix and 
coefficients of determination indicate that these tests are 
measuring different variables; caution in their use as 
assessments of minimal brain dysfunction is advised. 

1403. Singh, M. V.; Paliwal, T. R. & Gupta, S. 
(Maulana Azad Medical Coll New Delhi, India) 
Frustration reaction among emotionally disturbed child- 
ren. Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 1972(Арг), Vol 5Q), 
3-10.— Compared the frustration reactions of emotional- 
ly disturbed and normal children in terms of type of 
reaction, direction of aggression, superego patterns, and 
Broup conformity ratings. Ss were 50 children with 
emotional problems (enuresis, hysteria, and anxiety 
reactions), 25 children selected randomly from an 
observation home for boys who were charged with 
Stealing and running away from home, and 75 normal 
primary school children matched with these groups. The 
delinquent groups differed from the normal Ss in the 
type of reaction to frustration and in the direction of 
aggression. Enuretics and hysterics showed differences in 
their superego patterns. Group conformity ratings 
showed no differences among the groups.—R. S. Albin. 

1404. Stamford, Bryant A.; Hambacher, William & 
Fallica, Anthony . (Woodville State Hosp, Carnegie, PA) 
Effects of daily physical exercise on the psychiatric 
state of institutionalized geriatric mental patients. 
Research Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 34-41.—Ad- 
ministered the Draw-A-Person Test, the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) Digit Span and Information 
Subtests, and a specially developed ward activity and 
Current events attitude measure to 9 male psychiatric 
inpatients (mean age — 715 yrs) who exercised 5 
times/wk for 12 wks by walking on a motorized treadmill 
at workloads which elicited 70% of the age-adjusted, 
predicted maximal heart rate, 8 control patients (mean 
age — 652 yrs) did not exercise but received the same 
type of social stimulation as did the exercise Ss. 
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Physiological (treadmill and bicycle ergometer s 
tests) and the psychological жешп us cond T 
before and after the 12-wk program. Exercise Ss showed _ 
significantly decreased heart rates and systolic blood - 
pressure scores, and significant changes on the WAIS . 
Information subtest and the attitude measure compared 
to bogus Ss. (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. 7 р 
1405. Stoller, Alan & J b : 
Health Authority, Melbourne, Vic, Australa) E 
psychiatric morbidity in adolescents in Victoria, Austra- 
lia. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiat 
1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 61-69.—Summarizes data obtained. 


T 


by the authors and other researchers on Ny. 
to drug 


morbidity in Australian adolescents relat 
taking, alcoholism, suicidal behavior, delinquency, and 
car accidents. The psychiatric adjustment of adolescent - 
migrants and Aborigines is discussed. (17 ref) ч 
1406. Stolorow, Robert D. (Livingston Coll, Rutgers 
State U, New Brunswick) Perspectives on death anxiety: 
A review. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 473-486. — 
—A review of psychoanalytic and philosophical writings 
on death anxiety indicate that it is a multifaceted 
phenomenon which has been interpreted at several levels 3 
of analysis—including the level of infantile conflict and — 
intrapsychic structural tensions, the level of primary 
instincts, the level of object relations, and the level of i 
ontological givens. An attempt is made to group the — 
defenses against death anxiety into 4 general modes: 
concretization, being-as-a-part, being-as-oneself, and 
absolute faith. The material presented supports a thesis — 
that death anxiety and defenses against it are important 
factors in human development. (47 ref)—Journal _ 


abstract. $ 
1407. Szasz, Thomas 5. Тһе myth of mental illness; L 
{ 
1 
i 
\ 


Foundations of a theory of personal conduct. (Rev ed) | 
New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. xvi, 297 p. $8.95. 

— Posits that what is termed “mental illness" is, in fact, _ 
behavior disapproved of by the speaker—a stipmatizing _ 
moral judgment, not a medical diagnosis. It is stressed : 
that only voluntarily sought psychiatric interventions can — 
help people change their personalities or behavior. _ 
Semiotical, rule-following, and game-model analyses of — 
behavior are discussed. (9 p ref) 

1408. Thom, Achim & Weise, Klaus . (Karl-Marx-U, 
Leipzig, E Germany) [Is the concept of the "psychiatric 
disease" a myth? The value and limitation of the 
medical model for psychiatry in our society.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Dec), Vol 25(12), 705—711.—Argues that most 
psychical disturbances are not diseases. The convention- 
al medical model of the West is challenged by the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of consciousness. The tradition- 
al concept of disease still remains valid for a number of 
psychical disturbances which are unequivocally somatic 


1409, Verma, S. K.; Shah, D. K. & Bhatia, S. C. 
Enuresis in children: A psychological study. Child — 
Psychiatry Quarterly, 1972 (Apr), Vol 5(2), 28-34.—Stud- 
ied 26 cases diagnosed 
ally disturbed children, 
male, from an urban area, 
class families. The group showed a high inci 
neurotic traits other than enuresis, 
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mental illness, pathological parental attitudes, marital 
disharmony, sibling rivalry, and parental deprivation. 
These findings suggest that a long-standing maladjusted 
family interaction may have led to precipitation and/or 
continuation of enuresis. (21 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1410. Vogel, B. Frank . (Mental Health Inst, Clinical 
Services, Cherokee, IA) The Capgras syndrome and its 
Psychopathology. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 922-924. — Presents 5 case reports 
which indicate that the Capgras syndrome, a condition in 
which the patient believes that a person closely related to 
him is actually an imposter, is far less rare than has been 
commonly accepted. The psychodynamics of the syn- 
drome are discussed, and it is suggested that it is a 
massive defense system against disintegrative intrapsych- 
ic conflicts. 

1411. Vurdelja-Maglajlic, Dada & Jordan, John E. 
(Pedagogic Academy, Osijek, Yugoslavia) Attitude-be- 
haviors toward retardation of mothers of retarded and 
non-retarded in four nations. Training School Bulletin, 
1974(May), Vol 71(1), 17-29.— Used the Attitude Behav- 
ior Scale-Mental Retardation (ABS-MR) to study 
atütudes of a total of 410 mothers of retarded and 
nonretarded in the US, Germany, Israel, and Yugoslavia. 
The Guttman facet-theory-derived ABS-MR measures 
attitudes on 6 levels of strength on an abstract—imper- 
sonal to concrete—behavioral continuum. As hypothes- 
ized, (a) attitudes toward retardation were more positive 
in the underdeveloped nations and/or samples of the 
study; (b) mothers of retarded were more Positive than 
mothers of the nonretarded; (c) efficacy, (man’s sense of 
control over his social and physical environment), was 
predictive of positive attitudes; (d) knowledge about 
retardation did not predict positive attitudes; (e) amount 
of contact did not predict Positive attitudes unless 
accompanied by perceived voluntariness and enjoyment 
of the contact; and (f) the simplex order among the 6 
scale levels of the ABS-MR was achieved. Data contain 
implications for teacher training and selection. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1412. Wagner, Edwin E. & Heise, Marion R. (U 
Akron) A comparison of Rorschach records of three 
multiple personalities. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 308-331.—Presents inter- and 
intra-protocol comparisons among the Rorschach Test 
responses of 3 authenticated cases of multiple personalit- 
y—a 14-yr-old girl with 3 other personalities, a 28-yr-old 
woman with 7 different personalities, and a 34-yr-old 
woman with at least 2 other well developed personalities 
and fragments of others. Protocols were characterized by 
a large number of movement Tesponses; human move- 
ment (M) decreased with the development of successive 
personalities. F and F+ perentages were relatively 
normal, and color responses, while not predominant, 
were labile. A tendency toward simplification and 
reintegration occurred with the emergence of new 
personalities for 2 of the cases. E. E. Wagner's structural 
analysis of personality is used to explain the results and 
specify the necessary conditions for the development of 
multiple personality. —ZL. Gorsey. 

1413. Watson, Charles G. (VA Hosp, St Cloud, MN) 
Effects of content verbalness and intangibility on 
schizophrenics’ deficits in abstract thinking. Psychologi- 
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cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1115-1118; 
—Earlier research has suggested that schizophrenics’ 
deficits on conceptual tasks could reflect special difficul- 
ties with verbal or intangible stimuli rather than inability 
to abstract correctly per se. In the present study the 
performance of 37 process and 32 reactive male 
schizophrenics on similarities tests varying in verbalness 
and intangibility of stimuli was compared to that of 35 
nonschizophrenic psychiatric male patients. No special 
deficits associated with verbal stimulus presentation or 
stimulus intangibility appeared in either process or 
reactive samples.—Journal abstract. 

1414. Weinstein, Raymond M. (John Jay Coll of 
Criminal Justice, City U New York) Mental patients’ 
Perceptions of illness etiology. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 131(7), 798-802.—Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to 517 psychiatric inpatients to 
determine their perceptions of the factors contributing to 
their illness in terms of the economic, family, and social 
problems they experienced. Childhood problems of all 
types were reported and connected to illness less 
frequently than were adult problems. Patients often 
Placed various difficulties concerning worries, failures, 
Tejections, and interpersonal conflicts in an etiological 
context but not those difficulties which concerned 
deprivations and hardships. Statistically significant 
relationships were observed between the number of 
problems that patients believed were responsible for their 
illness and the patients’ age, marital status, diagnosis, 
and length of hospitalization. Type of hospital commit- 
ment was related to a lesser extent; sex, social class, and 
Prognosis were unimportant variables. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. i 

1415. Weise, Klaus . (Karl Marx U, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Leipzig, E Germany) [Diagnosis of psychiatric diseas- 
es.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 26(1), 6-13.—Discusses a 
hypothesis relating psychopathological syndromes to 
etiopathic factors and psychopathic symptoms. Criticizes 
conventional diagnostic psychiatric concepts and the 
nonspecificity of Psychopathological syndromes. 

1416. Williams, C. L.; Henderson, A. S. & Mills, Janet 
M. (U Tasmania, Royal Hobart Hosp, Australia) An 
epidemiological study of serious traffic offenders. 
Social Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 99-109.—Com- 
pared 100 persons who were found guilty of serious 
traffic offences with 99 controls matched for age, sex, 
residential district, and type of driver's license held. A 
demographic questionnaire, Raven's Progressive Matric- 
es, the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, Hostility 
and Direction of Hostility Questionnaire, the General 
Health Questionnaire, and the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory were administered to all Ss. More offenders 
than controls had experienced recent adversity in their 
lives, had a greater evidence of nonpsychotic psychiatric 
disorder, and were more impulsive and lower in social 
Conscience. This study represents an attempt to identify 
high-risk individuals in the driving population, and the 
implications of these findings for prevention are dis- 
cussed. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1417. Wise, Thomas N. (Johns Hopkins U Hosp) 
The pitfalls of diagnosing depression in chronic renal 
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disease. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 83-84.— Pres- 
ents 5 case histories as examples. 

1418. Wolkind, S. N. (London Hosp Medical Coll, 
Family Research Unit, England) The components of 
"affectionless psychopathy” in institutionalized child- 
ren. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 215-220.—Notes that 
classical “affectionless psychopathy” of institutionaliza- 
tion is no longer a commonly found syndrome in 
residential care. The individual clinical features which 
make up the syndrome, however, are each described as 
occurring very commonly. A psychiatric study of 92 5-12 
yr old children in long-stay residential care suggests that 
the main features of the syndrome have a different 
etiology. Antisocial behavior was found to relate to 
aspects in the child’s family, and relationship difficulties 
to an early admission to саге. (17 ref)—Journal summary. 

1419. Woodruff, Robert A.; Guze, Samuel B. & 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U, Medical School) 
Psychiatric illness and season of birth. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 925-926.—Ob- 
tained data from a research clinic to test the hypothesis 
that patients with schizophrenia and manic-depressive 
illness are born early in the year more frequently than 
would be expected by chance. No evidence of seasonal 
variation of birth for patients with any specific diagnosis 
was found. 

1420. Woodward, Christel A.; Roberts, Robin S.; 
Santa-Barbara, Jack & Johnson, Yvonne . (McMaster U, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Discriminating externaliz- 
ing from internalizing emotionally disturbed children 
with the Ottawa School Behaviour Checklist. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 
277-289.—Examined the Ottawa School Behaviour 
Checklist responses of 73 latency-aged (mean age = 10 
yrs) emotionally disturbed children to determine whether 
the checklist is equally effective in detecting children 
who experience various types of emotional difficulties. 
Results indicate that Ss using externalizing methods of 
coping scored higher than internalizing Ss. High scores 
are supposed to indicate more severe disturbance. 
Internalizing and externalizing styles were determined by 
independent psychiatric assessment. Discriminate func- 
tion analyses were used to isolate those items that 
distinguished both externalizers from internalizers and 
psychotic from nonpsychotic Ss. Results indicate that the 
Ottawa School Behaviour Checklist item pool is more 
effective in screening emotionally disturbed troublesome 
children than in detecting equally disturbed troubled 
children. (French summary) (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1421. Amon, Dan; Kleinman, Mare H. & Kissin, 
Benjamin . (State U New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, 
Div of Alcoholism and Drug Dependence, Brooklyn) 
Psychological discrimination in heroin addicts. Jnterna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(1), 151-159. 
—Tested 30 male and 31 female heroin addicts for field 
dependence using a portable rod-and-frame test. Scores 
Were compared to results obtained by P. K. Oltman (see 
PA, Vol 42:11431) from a normal population. The 
addicts were more field-dependent than normals. The 
female addicts, however,-were significantly more field- 
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dependent than male addicts who, conversel 
similar to normal males. Both addict sa 
characterized by marked variability, 
heroin addicts represent a strongly hete 
lation and not a homogenous one as s 
studies. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1422. Babow, Irving & Babow, Robin. (Calif 
Polytechnic State U.) The world of the abused child: A 
phenomenological report. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 32-42.— Presents a verbatim inter 
view of one 21-yr-old suicidal woman who had a lon; 
history of abuse by her mother. Some theoretical issues 
concerning the scientific and clinical usefulness 
phenomenological reports in the understanding of chil 
abuse (and other aberrant behavior) are briefly 
cussed.—Journal abstract. ` 

1423. Baldwin, John . (U Birmingham, Inst of Judicial 
Administration, England) Social area analysis and - 
studies of delinquency. Social Science Research 
1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 151-168.—Argues that there are Ks 
several fundamental conceptual and procedural prob: 
lems in using E. Shevky апа W. Bell's 1955 method of _ 
delineating urban social areas for analyzing delinquency — 
rates. Those researchers who have used the method have _ 
done so uncritically; very often this approach has served — 
to obscure rather than clarify the social patterning of 
delinquency. (45 ref) } 

1424. Barraclough, B. М. (МЕС Clinical Psychiatry: 
Unit, Graylingwell Hosp, Chichester, England) Poison- 
ing cases: Suicide or accident. British Journal of — 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 526—530.—Used data 
from death certificates in England and Wales during 
1968-1970 to show that the distribution of fatal drugs 
recorded for suicides, accidents, and undetermined 
deaths are similar. The possibility that real suicides are 
often misclassified is discussed, and differences between 
the actual and expected incidence of suicide are 
examined. 

1425. Blath, Richard A.; McClure, James N. & Wetzel, 
Richard D. (Vanderbilt Hosp., Nashville, Tenn.) Familial 
factors in suicide. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 90-93.— Presents the case histories 
of 2 identical female 28-yr-old twins who both made 
serious suicide attempts within 2 yrs of each other. The 
literature on suicide in twins is discussed. It is suggested 
that further studies of the families of suicides be made, 
including studies of the transmission of traits affecting 
suicide risk. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

1426. Blumberg, Herbert H. et al „(U Lo 
Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, Б) British 
opiate users: |. People approaching London drug 
treatment centres: International Journal of the Addic- 
ed interviews Mes 
tacte 
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behaviour. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 
124, 573-578.—Obtained data on 2,809 patients admit- 
ted to the Regional Poisoning Treatment Centre in 
Edinburgh after an act of attempted suicide in 3 
Successive years (1968-1970), and compared nonrepeat- 
ers with patients who were subsequently readmitted for 
further suicide attempts within 12 mo of their Ist attempt 
or who committed suicide. A scale predicting subsequent 
suicidal behavior was constructed on the 1968 data by 
allocating 1 point for each of the following symptoms: 
sociopathy, alcohol abuse, previous psychiatric inpatient 
or outpatient treatment, previous suicide attempt (result- 
ing in hospitalization), and not living with a relative. The 
predictive power of the scale was tested by mean cost 
ratings (MCR). Data suggest that the scale validates 
reasonably well, and its applications to evaluative studies 
are discussed.—Journal summary. 

1428. Cahalan, Don & Room, Robin . (U California, 
School of Public Health, Berkeley) Problem drinking 
among American men. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1974. Xiv, 269 p. $12.50. 
— Results of 2 national Surveys and 1 community survey 
reveal that drinking problems are fairly common among 
21-59 yr old males, particularly 21-24 yr olds. Types of 
problems related to alcohol are delineated, prevalence 
Tates in various subgroups are presented, and the 
relationships between the problems and sociocultural 
and personality characteristics are discussed. 

1429. Calderon Narvaez, Guillermo . (National Auton- 
omous U Mexico, Faculty of Medicine, Mexico City) 
Alcoholism among the pre-Hispanic peoples of Mexico. 
Foreign Psychiatry, 1973-1974(Win), Vol 2(4), 78-92. 
—Discusses the use of pulque, a fermented drink made 
from the maguey plant, among the pre-Hispanic Mexi- 
cans, as described by Fray Bernardino de Sahagün in 
History de las Cosas de la Nueva Espana. The mythology, 

symbolism, and religious significance of the maguey and 
its goddess Mayahuel are described. Although Mexican 
peoples had many deities of drink and drunkenness, and 
although they believed that a man born under the sign *2 
rabbit" of their fortune-telling calendar was predestined 
to alcoholism, they took a stern view of drunkenness. 
The problems of the drunkard, Fray Bernardino Says, are 
poverty, illness, and crime. Social Ostracism, strict 
discipline of the young, counseling, threats from the 
rulers, and harsh punishments—beatings, imprisonment, 
and death—did not solve the problem. Only old men, 
who had completed an active life and would not be a 
burden on society, were allowed the pleasures of drink. 
The Spaniards abolished the severe penalties as “inhu- 


man,” anda sharp increase in alcoholism followed.—J. 
Davis. 


ence of a sex change Operation, and the psychological 
aspects of sex and role transition. 


1431. Cohen, Stuart L. & Fiedler, Joanne E. (Suicide 
Prevention Research Project, Pittsburgh, PA) Content 
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analysis of multiple messages in suicide notes, Life- 
Threatening Behavior, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 75-95. 
— Compared 220 persons who committed suicide and 
who left notes with 813 suicides who did not leave. notes, 
Note writers were significantly more likely to be White, 
female, and if female, to have any other marital status 
than widowed. Note writers were also more likely to have 
committed suicide with drugs and less likely to have used 
other methods. In 195 notes available for analysis, the 
relative percentages of statements containing advice, 
instructions, and requests (31), other-directed positive 
affect (19), acknowledgement of wrongdoing (7), and 
hostile affect (5) were the same in the entire sample as in 
subsamples of age, sex, and marital status. Only for a few 
Specific content categories did the relative frequency of 
Content vary significantly with age, sex, or marital status. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1432. Cox, Thomas J. & Longwell, Bill . (Hope Ctr, 
Tucson, AZ) Reliability of interview data concerning 
current heroin use from heroin addicts on methadone. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(1), 
161-165.—In a methadone maintenance program with 
110 heroin addicts, data concerning current heroin use 
from 175 interviews were correlated with the results of 
urinalysis for heroin. In 86% of the interviews, the 
patients truthfully reported the extent of their current 
heroin use to the interviewer. 1 

1433. Evans, Joseph H. (Boys Town, NB ) Attitudes 
of adolescent delinquent boys. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1175—1178.—It has previously 
been suggested that the attitudes of juvenile offenders 
are qualitatively different from those of “normal” male 
adolescents. The present study attempted to assess 
quantitative differences in the attitudes of 20 13-15 yr 
old male offenders and 20 male nondelinquent controls 
toward disabled, retarded, aged, alcoholic, and mentally 
ill persons. Juvenile offenders exhibited significantly less 
favorable attitudes than did nondelinquent controls. 
—Journal abstract. 

1434. Е Roberta G. & Johnson, F. Gordon. 
(Addiction Research Foundation, London, Ontario, 
Canada) Factors affecting reported rates of self-injury: 
Life-Threatening Behavior, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), Ws 
— The magnitude of variation in reported rates of self- 
injury suggests that factors other than actual incidence 
affect these rates. Factors that relate to the scope of the 
reporting network and to the intensity of contacts within 
this network are examined in detail to determine their 
effect on the reporting process, Differences in эш 
design and reporting procedures are felt to explain d 
of this variation and suggest the need for standardize 
techniques in studying the epidemiology of self-injury: 
—Journal abstract, M 

1435. Gath, Ann . (U Oxford, England) ыш 
reactions to mental handicap: A comparison of И 
brothers and sisters of mongol children. Journal of Chi 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 197400) 
МӘ) 187-198 - Parents and’ teachers complete f 
behavioral rating scales on 89 sisters and 85 brothers © 
104 mongol children living at home. Disturbance in the 
boys, known to be not significantly more frequent than 
in controls, was related to family size and social class: 
Disturbance in the Birls, known to be more frequent than 
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in controls, was related to type of school, birth order, 
and age in relation to the mongol child. It is concluded 
that the presence of a mongol child in the home is 
associated with deviant behavior as assessed by parents 
and teachers, and with educational failure in elder 
sisters, who are probably carrying a large share of the 
burden of care. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

1436. Gossop, M. R.; Stern, R. & Connell, P. H. 
(Bethlem Royal Hosp, Drug Dependence Clinica! 
Research & Treatment Unit, London, England) Drug 
dependence and sexual dysfunction: A comparison of 
intravenous users of narcotics and oral users of 
amphetamines. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol 124, 431-434.—Analyzed psychosexual histories for 
incidence of perversions and for evidence of diminished 
sexual functioning. Length of drug usage was not related 
to degree of dysfunction, and injection vs oral methods 
did not differ in frequency of perversions; but the 
intravenous users had greater reduction in sexual activity 
than the pill poppers among the men. In general, female 
drug users had greater reduction in normal sexual 
functioning than males. Since disturbed female adoles- 
cents often have sexual problems, and female drug 
offenders are likely to be more disturbed than males, 
drug dependence may be one manifestation of deviance 
among females.—R: L. Sulzer. 

1437. Guggenheim, Frederick G. & Weisman, Avery. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Suicide in the 
subway: Psychodynamic aspects. Life-Threatening Be- 
havior, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 43-53.—Investigated 51 
cases of suicide attempts in the subway to determine 
whether the method used had psychodynamic signifi- 
cance or was merely adventitious. No single characteris- 
tic distinguished subway suicide from all other suicide 
modalities, although as a group the subway cases had a 
higher proportion of psychotic and previously suicidal 
patients than other series quoted in the literature. 
However, there were important differences between 
subway suicide cases seeking a "traumatic" death 
(jumping in front of a train; lying across the track 
awaiting destruction) and those seeking a “nontraumat- 
ic" death (electrocution on the live "third rail"). The 
traumatic group had histories of exposure to violence, 
Other traumatic suicide attempts, hostile or destructive 
delusions, and many *destroy" words on psychological 
test protocols. The smaller nontraumatic group had no 
Such history of exposure to violence. Their previous 
Suicide attempts were nontraumatic; delusions, when 
present, were not menacing; and the psychological tests 
Showed more "escape" than "destroy" words.—Journal 
abstract. 

,1438. Hawk, Sherry S. & Peterson, Rolf A. (О 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Do MMPI psychopathic devian- 
Су Scores reflect psychopathic deviancy or just devian- 
cy? Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Aug), Vol 
38(4), 362-368. Administered the Pd, K, and L scales of 

€ Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) and 4 of Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Situations 
to institutionalized adolescent delinquents, 196 
Undergraduates, and 15 members of a therapy collective 
Which provides free community services. More than 50% 
" both the delinquent and therapy collective Ss were 
“assified as psychopathic (Pd + KT score > 70). The 
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3 groups obtained significantly different moral mat f 
scores, with the therapy collective Ss having the hi A 
mean scores. Results of 2 stepwise regression d Р 
found no relationship between Pd scores and moral 
ао кое (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 
- Jackson, George W. & Richman, Alex. (US 
DHEW, Ctr for Disease Control, Mount Sinai Seid El ^ 
Medicine, City U New York) Alcohol use among y 
narcotic addicts. Alcohol Health & Research Worl 
1973(Spr), Vol 1(1), 25-28.—Conducted an epidemiol з 
ical study of 471 heroin addicts and their concomitant 
alcohol abuse. Data included the level of daily use, 
demographic factors, duration of heroin addiction, an 
previous hospitalizations. Alcohol use among addicts Ё 
was strongly associated with an increased duration of _ 
heroin addiction. 5376 of the Ss reported multiple аир 1 
abuse, an ever-increasing problem that needs to be 
considered in treating and rehabilitating narcotic ad- 
dicts.—H. J. Freudenberger. ^ 

1440. Kiley, D. E. (Illinois Dept of Corrections, 
Juvenile VAST Program, Decatur) The effect of thi 
research expectancy on the activity level of institution- 
alized delinquents. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 242-247.—Conducted a field study 
of 14 16-19 yr old delinquents housed in a minimal 
security, treatment-oriénted program to study the dy- 
namics of “demand characteristics” when a new set of 
expectancies was introduced. The independent variable — 
was the introduction of a research expectancy (i.e. Ss 
were told they would be observed), The dependent 
variable was the frequency of 12 different behaviors in 4 4 
categories (without peers, with peers, accounted for, and 
unaccounted for) which were assessed during 4 observa- 
tional periods. Results show that (a) peer interactions 
decreased dramatically during the Ist wk following the 
introduction of the expectancy, and then slowly in- 
creased during the next 3 wks; (b) as peer interactions 
decreased, Ss tended to be unaccounted for (ie. 
whereabouts unknown); and (c) activities performed 
without peers remained constant throughout the obser- 
vations.—Journal summary. 

1441. Krieger, George . (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
The plasma level of cortisol as a predictor of suicide. - 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(May), Vol 35(5), 
237-240.—Reports that there is an urgent need for 
additional diagnostic instruments to differentiate the 
high-risk suicide patient from the low-risk patient. 
Results of a study with a suicidal risk group of hospital 
inpatients indicate that 13 Ss who later committed 
suicide tended to have a higher mean plasma cortisol 
level (measured at 8:30 AM) than the 39 low-risk 
suicides who were living 2 yrs later. It is recommended 
that if a suicide risk patient has a plasma cortisol level 
above 20 џр%, in the absence of other possible causes for 
such a high level, he should be recognized as having a 
high potential for suicide and be provided with ma 
protective precautions, more frequent contacts S al 
therapist, and prolonged aftercare. (17 ref}—Jou 


1442. Linkenhoker, Dan D. & McCarron, , Lawrence 1 
(Johnston Youth Community, Terre Наш M : 
Computerized assessment programming (CAP): | pre- 
scriptive strategy for delinquents. Behavioral Science, _ 
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1974(Jul), Vol 1964), 254-259. — Describes a complex, 
trilevel computerized system designed for the generation 
of specific diagnostic statements, individualized prescrip- 
tive remedial plans, and data storage for research with a 
juvenile delinquent population. The system output is a 
comprehensive, timely, and accurate diagnostic report 
capable of identifying specific problem areas related to 
delinquency and capable of offering individualized 
intervention techniques for use by institutional staff, 
parents, and teachers. Standards used in the construction 
of this system are presented as guidelines for the 
development of other computer-assisted diagnostic 
programs. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1443. Luthe, R. (U Saarland, Inst for Forensic 
Psychology & Psychiatry, Homburg, W Germany) 
[Experience structure of self-destructive tendencies in a 
group of adolescent delinquents.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
1972(Feb), Vol 43(2), 88-94.—Studied suicidal tenden- 
cies in adolescent delinquents and describes observations 
of 3 groups: (a) 15 19-29 yr old Ss, highly suicide prone 
on the Poldinger scale, held in jail for investigation; (b) a 
randomly chosen control group of 15 delinquents of the 
same age, also jailed for investigation; and (c) a 2nd 
control group of 15 slightly older 2nd offenders, 
convicted and sentenced to jail. The incidence, psycho- 
logical and psychopathological nature, and epidemiolog- 
ic aspects of suicidal tendencies, the presuicidal syn- 
drome, and the relations between suicide and violence 
are examined, compared, and discussed.— T. Fisher. 

1444. Mann, Marty . America's 150.year war: 
Alcohol vs. alcoholism. Alcohol Health & Research 
World, 1973(Spr), Vol 1(1), 57.— Traces the history of 
the alcoholism movement in the United States from the 
Mayflower to the frontiersmen, the temperance move- 
ment, and prohibition. The development of government 
commitment to the problem and of the cooperation of 
scientists and reformed alcoholics are discussed.—H. J. 
Freudenberger. 

1445. Marks, Alan & Abernathy, Thomas. (MacMur- 
ray Coll.) Toward a sociocultural perspective on means 
of self-destruction. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 4(1), 3-17.—Examined the relationship between an 
individual's intent to die and choice of method. A 
Sociocultural perspective is developed in an attempt (a) 
to explain the principal differences in choice of method 
by sex, (b) to explain regional variations over time b: 
Sex, and (c) to differentiate between regional and/or 
cultural areas in their use of firearms as a means of self- 
destruction. The concept of availability is examined and 
Shown to consist of at least 2 dimensions: the physical 
presence of a method, and the sociocultural acceptabili 
of that method. A concept of suicidal threshold is 
advanced as suggestive of a suicidal level that an 
individual must reach before a suicidal process develops 
and results in self-inflicted death. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1446. McDanal, Clarence E.; Owens, David & 

William M. (San Diego County Mental Health Services, 
CA) Bromide abuse: A continuing problem. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 913-915, 
—Presents case material on & patients who abused 
bromide drugs and also, with 1 exception, alcohol. 6 were 
White housewives. The clinical manifestations, diagnosis, 
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and treatment of bromism and the need for increased 
awareness of bromide intoxication and stricter control of 
these drugs are discussed. 

1447. Parker, A. Morgan . Suicide a young 
adults. New York, NY: Exposition Press, 1974, xii, 164 
p. $8.—Combines personal experience with findings of 
authorities іп discussing attempted and completed 
suicide cases. Descriptive categories and statistical 
information in occurrence factors; psychoanalytic and 
nonpsychoanalytic theories of causes, dynamics, and 
motivations; and symptoms, methods, clinical findings, 
treatment, and prevention of suicide are discussed. (10 p 
ref) 

1448. Pohle-Hauss, Heidi & Schraml, Walter J, 
[Family constellation and obesity in young boys: A 
contribution to psychologic-sociologic etiology.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1972, Vol 20(3), 249-278.— Discusses psychological and 
social factors influencing the development of obesity in 
young boys. The literature on the effects of family 
structure and background on the pathogenesis of obesity, 
is surveyed and important theories and research are 
outlined briefly. 62 case histories of boys in institutions 
were examined but most were considered incomplete, too 
Subjective, and unreliable. Only 23 were comprehensive 
enough to justify from them even limited and tentative 
conclusions about possible connections between family 
background and the patients’ obesity. It is felt, however, 
that a correlation between obesity and an overorganized 
family structure is highly probable, and 2 case ni 
which appear to support this theory are presented. 
(English summary) (3 р ref)— T. Fisher. 

1449. Pokorny, Alex D. & Jachimczyk, Joseph . 
(Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, TX) The questiona- 
ble relationship between homicides and the lunar cycle. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 1310), 
827-829.—Studied 2,494 homicides that. occurred in 
Harris County, Texas, over a 14-yr period in an effort i 
confirm a recent study suggesting that homicides if 
significantly related to phases of the moon. No ШЕ d 
cant relationship was found, although homicides 
show strong day-of-week and hour-of-day cycles. 1 

1450. Roe, Allan V.; Howell, Robert J. & Payne, F 
Reed . (Utah State Prison, Draper) Comparison of ner 
inmates with and without juvenile records. Psychologie a 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1315-1319—From 5 
sample of 404 inmates at a state prison whose бе ds 
were adequate and complete, 259 had juvenile "e 
and 145 had none. These 2 groups were compared о E: 
behavioral and personal characteristics (including sco! ), 
оп subscales of the Bipolar Psychological I 

е inmates with juvenile records were significa the 
different from those without juvenile records on 17 T 
47 dimensions studied. The inmates with juvenile rec ted. 
were more hostile, socially deviant, and less mou. у 
They were also less well educated, more pe da 
unmarried (never married or currently divorced), ha d 
greater number of prison write-ups, more often hac 2 
escape record, had abused drugs, and were tato 
—Journal abstract. Jler, 

1451. Sabalis, Robert F.; Frances, Allen; Appenzeller 
Susan N. & Moseley, Willie B. isters: 
Psychiatric Inst, Columbia, SC) The three sis 
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Transsexual male siblings. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 907-909.—Presents case 
material on 3 male siblings with a transsexual syndrome. 
It is probably the first such case recorded in the US and 
may lead to the discovery of other such sibships, which 
could be of particular value in assessing the validity of 
some of the literature concerning the etiology of this 
disorder. 

1452. Selby, Henry A. (Temple U) Zapotec devi- 
ance: The convergence of folk and modern sociology. 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1974. xviii, 166 p. 
$8.50.—Presents an ethnographic study of the causes, 
effects, characteristics, and functions of deviance among 
the Zapotec Indians in the Valley of Oaxaca, Mexico. 
Topics include the interactionist approach to the study of 
deviance, values and social groups in the Zapotec 
community, deviance and the social structure, ideologies 
and the definition of sexual deviance, witchcraft and the 
process of labeling, and the origins of good and evil 
among the Zapotecs. (9 p ref) 

1453. Selzer, Melvin L. & Vinokur, Amiram . (U 
Michigan, Medical School) Life events, subjective 
stress, and traffic accidents. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 903-906.—Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire on the type and number of life 
changes, resultant adjustment required, subjective and 
physical stress, aggression, and alcohol abuse to 532 
normal and alcoholic male drivers. Several significant 
correlations between traffic accidents and life and 
subjective stress were found. Aggression was the only 
personality variable to correlate significantly with acci- 
dents. (20 ref) 

1454. Smithyman, Samuel D.; Plant, Walter T. & 
Southern, Mara L. (California State U, San Jose) Locus 
of control in two samples of chronic drug abusers. 
Psychological Reports, 1974Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1293-1294.—Compared the mean scores of heroin and 
multiple-drug users on Rotter's Internal-External (I-E) 
Control Scale with those of Rotter's normative sample. 
Results do not support previous suggestions of investiga- 
tor bias toward internality as being indicative of good 
Psychological adjustment on the I-E Scale. 

1455. Straub, William F. & Felock, Thomas . (Ithaca 
Coll, School of Health, Physical Education & Recrea- 
lion) Attitudes toward physical activity of delinquent 
and nondelinquent junior high school age girls. Re- 
search Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 45(1), 21-27.—Admin- 
istered a demographic questionnaire and Kenyon's 
Attitudes Toward Physical Activity Inventory (ATPAI) 
to 20 delinquent and 60 nondelinquent junior high 
School girls from a small rural school, a large urban 
School, and a correctional institution for girls. Significant 
differences were found on only 1 of the 6 subscales of the 
ATPAI (p < .01). Nondelinquent Ss valued physical 
activity as a social experience more than did: the 
delinquent Ss. No significant differences were found on 
the Vertigo, Aesthetic, Catharsis, or Ascetic scales. 
Multiple “discriminant function analyses, however, 
Showed that there were significant differences in atti- 
tudes between Ss from rural schools and those from 
urban schools and between Ss who were institutionalized 
and those who were not.—L. Gorsey. 
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1456. Sutker, Patricia B. (VA Hosp, Charleston, SC) 
Personality characteristics of heroin addicte: re 2 


Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 463-464.—Demon: Y 
strating the effect of the volunteer factor on Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) profiles of —— 
addicts and nonaddicts, P. Gendreau and L. Е. Gen- _ 
dreau (see PA, Vol 51:5403) suggested that previously 
reported MMPI differences between these 2 subject 
groups might well be explained by the “volunteer” status. 

of the addict group. The present article describes more 
thoroughly the unincarcerated addict sample, almost half — 

of whom were compulsory candidates for treatment, and ^ 
presents data from previous studies by P. B. Sutker and _ 
А. N. Allain (1973, 1974) to show that volunteer and — 
nonvolunteer applicants were more similar than different — 
on MMPI indices. Results of a follow-up investigation, — 4 


however, point to the role of situational factors in — 
elevating MMPI profiles of 82 unincarcerated addicts 
who, addicted to heroin and involved in the cycle of — 
street activities at the time of testing, differed’significant- — 
ly from prisoner groups of 35 addicts and 87 nonaddicts — 
on several important dimensions. Similarly, certain 
MMPI indices, particularly Scale 4, were found to be 
relatively stable over time and conditions, reflecting — 
perhaps a basic dispositional pattern or constellation of — 
personality traits.—Journal abstract. A 

1457. Wax, Douglas Е. & Haddox, Victor С. (U — 
Michigan, Medical School) Enuresis, fire setting, and _ 
animal cruelty: A useful danger signal in predicting 
vulnerability of adolescent males to assaultive behavior. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Spr), Vol 
4(3), 151-156.—Examined 6 institutionalized adolescent 
male delinquents whose recent history included a triad of 
behaviors (persistent enuresis, fire setting, and animal 
cruelty). Not only does the predictive validity of the triad 
appear to be supported, but the cases cited rank highest a 
among overtly dangerous assaultive youth seen by the — — É 
Southern California Youth Authority during the 12-mo : 
observation period. A summary of case history data — — 
supporting the hypothesis that the triad is a useful 
clinical tool in the prediction of violent behavior is 

resented.—E. S. Goodman. 
n 1458. Weis, Sandra & Seiden, Richard H. (U 
California, Berkeley) Rescuers and the rescued: A study 
of suicide prevention center volunteers and clients by 
means of a death questionnaire. Life-Threatening 
Behavior, 1974(Sum), Vol 42), 118-130.—Administered 
E. S. Shneidman's questionnaire on demographic charac- 
teristics and psychological attitudes toward and experi- 
ences with suicide, death, and mental status to 51 suicide 
prevention center volunteers and 31 suicide attempters. 
Volunteers were older, better educated, more affluent, 
more often Protestant and reported greater emotional 
stability, much less fantasy about suicide, almost no 
actual suicide attempts, and a tendency not to consider — 
suicide as a justifiable problem-solving option kis 
compared with the suicide attempters. (16 ref)—Journai 
abstract. Y 
inthrop. th Florida) The group _ 

a ae Aie (олма. rue the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(May), Vol 38(3), әла 
lyzes in detail 3 forms of contemporary soci И 
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togetherness, conformity, and herd-mindedness. Each of 
these types of antiautonomous behavior functions chiefly 
to make the group a surrogate for the individual. The 
more a society relies on these modes of behavior the 
more pathological it becomes. When group behavior 
becomes a chronic surrogate for individual expression, 
the possibility that the individual will be able to find 
himself may be wholly lost.—J. Z. Elias. 
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1460. . [Papers presented at 3rd Brazilian 
Congress on Mental Deficiency: June 28—July 2, 1972: 
11.] (Port) Revista Brasiliera de Deficiéncia Mental, 
1972(Jun), Vol 8(2) 119 p.—Presents 16 papers on 
vocabulary training, special educator training, occupa- 
tional therapy, difficulties in rehabilitation and sex 
education of the mentally retarded, analysis of aspects of 
mental deficiency (an analysis of 1,000 cases) Ruben- 
stein's syndrome, Montessori techniques with the retard- 
ed, anomalies of sex chromosomes, and related subjects. 
—N. T. Pinckney. 

1461. Alcorn, Dewaine А. (U Nebraska) Parental 
views on sexual development and education of the 
trainable mentally retarded. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 119-130.—Administered to 
270 parents of 206 retarded persons a questionnaire on 
the sexual history of the trainable mentally retarded 
(TMR) children, attitudes toward sex education, and the 
possibility of married life for their children. Parents 
reported little evidence of sexual misbehavior or even 
interest in sexual matters but generally lacked confidence 
in their children’s future sex behavior. Most believed that 
they had primary responsibility for sex education, 
although few felt comfortable about their ability to 
provide it. Nearly 4 of the parents favored voluntary 
sterilization of the trainable, but less than 1% of the 
retardates in the sample had undergone, nor were their 
parents seriously considering, sterilization. Relationships 
between the amount of sex information the parents 
perceived they themselves possessed and their own 
attitudes toward sex, marriage, and parenthood for the 
trainable are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1462. Amado, Fany . (Fonoaudiologado Ctr de 
Habilitação, São Paulo, Brazil) [Phonoaudiology and 
mental deficiency.) (Port) Revista Brasiliera de Deficién- 
cia Mental, 1972(Mar), Vol 7(1), 19-22.—Describes the 
types of speech, language, and hearing problems seen in 
mentally deficient clinic patients. An outline of the 
development of language to age 7 yrs is given, and the 
education of the retarded is discussed. 

1463. Beange, Helen & Caradus, Verne . (Grosvenor 
Hosp, Summer Hill, New South Wales, Australia) The 
Prader-Willi syndrome. Australian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 9-11—Observed 15 
children with Prader-Willi syndrome who attended an 
Australian diagnostic and assessment clinic. Ss included 

1 child of dull-normal intelligence, 5 mildly retarded 
children, and others who functioned at the upper part of 
the moderately retarded range. Some of the characteris- 
tics of the disorder, including high-pitched voice, 
emotional immaturity and obesity, are described, and 
problems of managing such children are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1464. Bucher, Bradley & Bowman, Elizabeth-Ann . (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) The effects of a 
discriminative cue and an incompatible activity on 
generalized imitation. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), 22-33.—Observed 4 
noncompliant male 2-9 yr old retardates in a generalized 
imitation study. 2 variables were studied: provision of a 
competing reinforced activity, and use of a cue to aid 
discrimination between reinforced and nonreinforced 
imitations. Both variables increased the rate of discrimi- 
nation between the 2 sets of stimuli. Greatest discrimina- 
tion occurred when both cue and alternative task were 
present. Discrimination decreased when the variables 
were removed. Results imply that imitation of nonrein- 
forced cues in generalized imitation procedures varies 
with the degree to which reinforcement is available for 
other activity, as well as with the complexity of the 
discrimination problem. Results help indicate conditions 
under which the generalized imitation effect may be 
observed in more naturalistic settings. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1465. Buiun, Nissan; Rynders, John & Turnure, James. 
(U Minnesota) Early maternal linguistic environment 
of normal and Down's syndrome language-learning 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 52-58.—Investigated the influence 
of linguistic data in the maternal environments of 6 
Down's syndrome and 5 normal language-learning 24- 
mo-old children. It was found that the Down's syndrome 
Children received a different linguistic input than the 
"normal" children. The possibility of a relationship 
between the Down's syndrome children's different early 
maternal linguistic environment and later characteristics 
of their deviant-delayed language is considered. Various 
aspects of language development in general are dis- 
cussed, (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1466. Busby, Walter A.; Fillmer, H. T. & Smittle, Pat . 
(U Florida) Interrelationship between self-concept, 
visual perception, and reading disabilities. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 42(3), 1-6.—Ex- 
plored the relationship between self-concept, visual 
perception, and reading disabilities. Ss were 50 7th- and 
50 9th-grade students selected randomly from an 
integrated and socially balanced senior high school. The 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale was used as a measure of 
self-concept; the Spatial Visualization section of the 
Multiple Aptitude Tests was used as a measure of visual 
perception; and the paragraph meaning, spelling, and 
language portions of the Stanford Achievement Test 
were used as measures of reading disabilities. The 24 
variables yielded from the data were submitted to factor 
analysis and multiple correlation. The hypothesis that 
self-concept and visual perception are related to reading 
disabilities was not Clearly supported by the data. 
Further replication is suggested using a measure of 
“reading” self-concept rather than “general” self-con- 
cept. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1467. Chan, Kenyon S. & Keogh, Barbara К. (О 
California, Los Angeles) Interpretation of task interrup- 
tion and feelings of responsibility for failure. Journal of 
Special Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 175-178.—Ad- 
ministered the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
Questionnaire and a 6-item block design task to 30 
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educable mentally retarded (EMR) and 30 normally 
achieving boys (mean chronological age — 148.1 and 
101.9 mo, respectively). Ss were matched for mental age. 
3 designs were interrupted before completion, with 
interruption predefined as indicative of success, failure, 
or neutral. EMRs reported self-blaming reasons for 
interruption, regardless of the definition of interruption, 
whereas normal achievers were self-blaming only when 
interruption was predefined as a failure condition. A 
relationship was found between Ss’ interpretation of 
f interruption and feelings of responsibility for failure. 
Results suggest that EMR boys are more prone to accept 
responsibility for failures than for successes, and that 
self-blaming responses to neutral events such as interrup- 
tion may be related to depressed educational perform- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

1468. Deich, Ruth F. Incidental learning and short- 
| range memory їп normals and retardates. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 539-542.—T Tested 
| and largely confirmed M. R. Denny's hypothesis of an 
| incidental learning deficit in retardates. 18 normal 
kindergartners and 18 moderately retarded and organi- 

cally impaired Ss, matched for MA, were given 2 tasks: 
(a) geometric shapes, requiring sorting according to 
shape and recalling and recognizing according to color 
(with color: representing incidental learning); and (b) 
familiar objects, requiring naming the color of common, 
familiar, pictured objects and recalling and recognizing 
according to object name (with object name representing 
incidental learning). Normals showed more incidental 
learning on the objects task, significantly so for recogni- 
lion. On the shapes task, retardates gave incorrect 
Tesponses; normals did not. Thus, retardates learn 
incidentally but tend to be inferior to normal peers. 
—Journal abstract. 
д 1469. Ennis, Bruce J. & Friedman, Раш К. Legal 
rights of the mentally handicapped. Volume 1. New 
York, NY: Practising Law Inst, Mental Health Law 
Project, 1974, 624 p.—Presents the first volume of a legal 
handbook covering basic facts about mental retardation 
and mental illness, the civil commitment process, and 
Beneral rights of the mentally handicapped in mental 
Institutions. Case citations are included, along with 
transcripts and interpretations of court decisions. 
- _ 1470. Ennis, Bruce J. & Friedman, Paul R. Legal 
rights of the mentally handicapped: Volume 2. New 
- York, NY: Practising Law Inst, Mental Health Law 
Project, 1974. 621-1144. -Ргеѕепіѕ the 2nd volume in a 
“gal handbook on the rights of the mentally handi- 
» covering the specific implications of the Ist, 6th, 
I3th, and 14th amendments for treatment, the rights 
the mentally handicapped in the community, the right 
е least restrictive alternative setting for treatment, 
4nd the rights of the mentally handicapped in criminal 


5 Ere Case summaries and interpretations are 


rights of the mentally handi- 
"d, focusing on litigation problems (e.g, jurisdic- 
* Sovereign immunity, attorney's fees, and class 
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ec ummary article on the ican Bar ~ 
Association and the field of mental A. 

1472. Fast, Irene & Chethik, Morton . (Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp, Ann Arbor, MI) Some aspects of 
object relationships in borderline Michael. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 479-485 
—Argues that in borderline children neither self-repre- І 
sentations nor object-representations have been integra: 
ed into coherent and relatively stable wholes. The chil b 
interacts with others largely. in terms of his own 
projection rather than in terms of the other person's 
actual characteristics. This is seen as a failure to 
complete the transition out of narcissism into a firm 
commitment to external reality. Case examples are 
pr opus and the relevant literature is reviewed.—R, 
Albin. 

1473. Freire-Maia, Ademar; Freire-Maia, Dertia 
Morton, Newton E. (Faculdade de Ciências, Médicas e 
Biológicas, São Paulo, Brazil) Sex effect on intelligence — 
and mental retardation. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Sep), _ 
Vol 4(3), 269-272.—In a sample of 5,049 pairs of 
individuals from high-risk pedigrees, no evidence could 
be found for a uterine or socialization maternal effect on 
IQ or on the incidence of mental retardation. The | 
observed excess of affected males and higher risk for | 
children of affected females were fully consistent with all 
of 3 multifactorial threshold models. 

1474. Friedrich, Douglas; Libkuman, Tery & 
Hawkins, William F. (Central Michigan U) Response- _ 
stimulus interval performance of nonretarded and 
institutionalized retarded subjects. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 64-69.—Tested 
the expectancy and capacity explanations for the 
consistent finding of a psychological refractory period 
for nonretarded and retarded Ss. Results are inconsistent 
with previous dual reaction-time research, showing 
relative similar reaction times for both intelligence 
groups. Although the 12 35-yr-old male nonretarded Ss 
performed better than the 12 40-yr-old retarded Ss under 
all conditions, both groups indicated a psychological 
refractory period only at the 250-msec response-stimulus — 
interval under the irregular procedure. Performance - 
under all other conditions indicated that, regardless of 
presentation procedure, the Ist stimulus (or the Ist 
stimulus and the reaction to it) established an expectancy 
for the 2nd stimulus. This expectancy resulted in faster 
reaction time to the 2nd stimulus than to the Ist. 
—Journal abstract. 

715. Fritz, Janet J. (Colorado State U) deii 
shift behavior in children with specific learning ше ae 
ties. Perceptual & Motor Skills, \97A(Apt), ya n ), 
431-438.—Studied discrimination learning by 7- У 
olds with specific learning disabilities, using pie. 
and intradimensional shift ры. ca neu 
d 10 Ss with 


disability receivi 
learning disability 
given the intradim 
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that shift performance by Ss who were receiving drug 
treatment would be better than that of. the nondrug 
group was not substantiated. Results are discussed in 
terms of support for the D. Zeaman and B. House 
attention model of discrimination learning and the 
effects of drug therapy on attention for children with 
specific learning disabilities. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1476. Furby, Lita . (Yale U) Attentional habituation 
and mental retardation: A theoretical interpretation of 
MA and IQ differences in problem solving. Human 
Development, 1974, Vol 17(2), 118-138.—Offers a theo- 
retical proposal concerning individual differences in 
cognitive processes. Mental retardation and the compar- 
ative problem-solving performance of normal and 
retarded children are examined. On the basis of W. Е. 
Jeffrey's analysis of attention and Cognitive development 
(1968, 1969), it is proposed that IQ and MA differences 
in problem-solving behavior reflect differences in (a) 
speed of orientirig-reflex habituation and (b) ability to 
inhibit responding sufficiently. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1477. Gupta, S. & Singh, M. V. (Maulana Azad 
Medical Coll, New Delhi, India) Marriage and sex 
education of mental retardates. Child Psychiatry Quar- 
terly, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 15-17.—Discusses past and 
present practices in India of handling the sexual and 
reproductive life of mental retardates, Sterilization and 
Segregation were once commonly practiced, but this is 
not recommended today. The new problems created by 


this approach are described. Guidelines for decisions 
about sterilization are 


approach, rather than 
Suggestions are made 


& Appelbaum, Anat G. 
Training & Research Ctr, 
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different tones were alternated than when the same tone 
was presented repetitively, but no significant differences 

were found between less disparate and more disparate 

alternating tones. Increases in error by retardates under 
the alternating tone conditions were predominantly 
underestimations, (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1480. Hoyer, Frances W. & Cone, John D. (Hutch- 
ings Psychiatric Ctr, Syracuse, NY) Child Performance 
as a determinant of elderly caretaker behavior. Journal 
of Gerontology, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(5), 534-542.—24 
elderly female caretakers were observed interacting with 
their retarded foster grandchildren and were classified as 
permissive or restrictive according to frequency of 
commands during a 15-min structured play pretreatment 
assessment. Subsequently, each of the 24 caretaker-child 
pairs participated in a 10-min experimental task under 1 
of 3 false feedback conditions concerning child perform- 
ance on eye-hand coordination tests: correct, incorrect, 
ог no feedback. A 15-тіп posttreatment assessment 
followed the task immediately, and pre-post compari- 
sons were made on 5 behavior classes for both caretaker 
styles. For caretaker commands, a significant Caretaking 
Style X Occasion interaction was obtained; permissive 
caretaker command frequencies remained stable from 
pre- to posttreatment, while restrictive caretaker com- 
mand frequencies decreased markedly. There were no 
significant differential effects of the false feedback 
conditions for any behavior category. The failure to 
obtain specific treatment effects may be related to the 
operational definition of correctness used and to charac- 
teristics of the sample (e.g., caretaker age, caretaker 
cohort, and child ability level) —Journal abstract. 

1481. Jackson, Erwin D. & Jackson, Roger L. 
(Western Illinois U) Distribution of rewards by mentally 
retarded individuals in a cost and no-cost situation. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 
79(1), 77-82.—Examined how 50 male institutionalized 
severely mentally retarded adults divided rewards when 
they were placed in a cost and no-cost situation. The 
additional information of the amount of work completed 
by each member of the dyad was furnished. Ss at 3 
different mental-age levels divided rewards in proportion 
to each member's work input. This style of distribution 
Was used when rewards were divided between both 
themselves and a fictitious partner (cost) and between 2 
Other absent (actually fictitious) individuals (no cost). 
Results firmly support predictions made from equity 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

.1482. Jordan, John E.; Adis-Castro, Gonzalo & 
Züniga, Evenor . (Michigan State U) [Construction of a 
Crosscultural scale of attitude behaviors toward the 
mentally retarded on the basis of Guttman's facet 
theory.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1974, Vol 8(12), 1-24. Constructed the Attitude-Be- 
havior Scale: Mental Retardation (ABS-MR), a 5-facet, 
6-level instrument based on Guttman’s facet theory, to 
assess attitudes toward the mentally retarded. Attitude 
was defined as a “delimited totality of behavior with 
TSSpect to something,” each of the 6 levels or subscales of 
ABS-MR corresponding to 1 attitude so defined. For the 
Purposes of test validation, ABS-MR was administered 
to 3 groups already known to differ with respect to 
attitudes toward the mentally retarded: primary school 


тоо 


teachers of British Honduras, candidates foran Ameri- Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 39-43.—2. f ^ 


can MA degree in rehabilitation, and American students retarded groups, a Down's 


of education. Results support the utility of the facet- 
theory approach and the hypothesis of invariate cross- 
cultural structure of certain aspects of attitudes. Attitude 
behaviors were found to range from а cognitive-other- 


nonretarded group (6 male and 5 female АСУ 
performed а simple visual reaction time (RT) ta: 
d no noise. It was predicted that 
jes white noise would cause 
familially retarded group and 


each) 
during white noise anı 
its arousing proj 


passive orientation to an affective-self-action orientation. decrease in RT for the 

(English summary) (61 ref)—S. Slak. increase for the 
1483. Krynski, Stanislau, et al . (Ctr de Habilitagao do syndrome group ha 

APAE, Sao Paulo, Brazil) [The meowing cat syndrome: по noise, whereas 


Down's syndrome Ss. The Do 
d slower RTs during white noise th 
the other groups showed no d 
rtial confirmation of an a 


A multidisciplinary study of a case.] (Port) Revista ences. Data provide pa \ 
tardation which, with respect. 
considers familially retarded 


Brasiliera de Deficiéncia Mental, 1972(Mar), Vol 7(1), hypo 


23-34.—Examines the case of a severely retarded 8-yr- nonretarded persons, 
old boy from the psychiatric, physiological, genetic, and sons in a state of 
biological points of view. A detailed profile of this S is- retarded persons 1 
compared to 7 others exhibiting the meowing cat —Journal abstract. 


vocalization and to various scales of retardation. Specific 


usal and Down's synd 
n a state of high arousal. (17. 


A. (Australian National U, Inst 
Canberra, ACT) 


1488. Moran, P. 


criteria for diagnosing this syndrome are considered. (24 Advanced Studies, 


ref) —N. Т. Pinckney. 
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1974(May), Vol 124, 


1484, Lauten, Max H. & Birnbrauer, J.S. (U North Journal of Psychiatry, 


Carolina, Chapel Hill) The efficacy of "right" as a 


` While it has been shown that the age of mi 


ts shows bitangenti: 


function of its relationship with reinforcement. Journal Down's patien 


of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(1), bimodality, it 
159166.— Tested the effects of the relationship between causes are operating 


the presentation of a verbal stimulus (“right”) and an 


in the manner 
Older mothers h: 


Penrose and Smith (1966). 


established reinforcer (candy) on the reinforcement rate of producing mongo 


efficacy of the verbal stimulus with 3 groups of 20 820 
yr old retarded boys. Blocks of training and test trials 
alternated. During training of the discriminative group, 
"right" reliably prece 
group "right" and candy were programed independently. 
"Right" promoted learning in 
but did not in the latter 2 groups. Results support R. B. 
Cairns's analysis of the often found failure of approval to 
be an effective reinforcer in laboratory tests.—Journal 
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factors or whether there 
change that accelerates rapid 


ded candy, and for the random L. Sulzer. 


the discriminative group mental Ctr, Mobile, 
in clinics for the mentally 


Bulletin, 1974(May) Vol 71( 
general description Ctr, 
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abstract. т 
Edgar W.; Rowitz, Louis records, IQ assignmen 


& McAllister, Ronald J. (Neuropsy¢! 
State Hosp Research Group, Los ‘Angeles, CA) Agency- 
labeled mentally retarded persons ina 
area: An ecological study. American Journal of Mental ра 
Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 22-31.—Study results 
indicate that persons labeled mentally retarded by public 
agencies were predominantly the poor and/or ethnic 
minorities who lived in areas of deteriorated and older 
housing. Persons labeled mentally retarded by private 


clinical agencies were predominantly Anglo, middle- and 


hiatric Inst—Pacific of the mentally retarded. This method 


means of fu 
litan clients and o! 
rticular difficul 
1490. Neal, W. R. 


Е 
‘School Bulletin, 1974( 


ate attention to their 
ities. Journal abstract. 
(U Georgia, Col 


ble 
May), Vol 71(1), 


f insuring the appropri 


upper-class, and resi i tter housing an 
pper-class, ani resided in areas of better g isd chil 


neighborhood quality. (17 ref) 


1486. Maksud, Michael G. & Hamilton, Lyle H. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Physiological responses of EMR threshold t 
children to strenuous exercise. American Journal of concluded th: 
cases of hearing 


Mental Deficiency, 1974(ul), Vol 79(1), 32-38.—A 
battery of physiological tests administer 
old black and white educable mentally retarded boys 

resulted in no statistically significant physiological Flax, 
differences between the 2 racial groups. 
oxygen uptake for Ss appe 
reported for nonretarded children; some rationale for 


ed to 62 10-13 уг test when used wi 
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ared to be lower than data tarded с Mental Deficien- 


this lower aerobic power is discussed. (24 tef) Of cable meni tally 
lu 


1487. Miezejeski, Charles M. (Rutgers State U, New 
Brunswick) Effect of white noise on the reaction ti 
mentally retarded subjects. American Journa! 
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which EMR children can participate in such groups. The 
2 dimensions usually found in studies of child behavior 
were descriptive of the behavior of both the EMR and 
the nonretarded children. The EMR children scored 
lower on the dimension of Interest-Participation vs 
Apathy-Withdrawal than did the nonretarded children, 
but with some overlap of the distributions. No difference 
was found between EMR and other children on the 
dimension of Cooperation-Compliance vs Anger-Defi- 
ance. Individual differences in behavior of the EMR 
children on these dimensions were, in part, predictable 
and consistent over groups.—Journal abstract. 

1492. Preston, Malcolm S.; Guthrie, John T. & Childs, 
Barton . (John F. Kennedy Inst, Baltimore, MD) Visual 
evoked responses (VERs) in normal and disabled 
readers. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(4), 452-457. 
—Investipated the possibility that reading disabled 
children exhibit abnormal visual evoked responses 
(VERs). Comparisons were made between a group of 9 
9-yr-old disabled children and 2 control groups of 9 
normal children each, one group matched on age and IQ, 
and the other on reading level and IQ. VERs were 
obtained for flashes of light and word stimuli. Results 
indicate that the reading disabled Ss showed a signifi- 
cantly smaller amplitude in the negative wave at 180 
msec following stimulus onset, for an electrode placed in 
the region of the left angular gyrus, compared to the 2 
control groups. All 3 groups showed significantly greater 
negative amplitudes at this latency for the word stimulus 
compared to the light flash. Results confirm earlier 
findings and suggest that a neurological origin of reading 
disability is likely.—Journal abstract. 

1493. Rubin, Kenneth H. & Orr, R. Robert . (U 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Spatial egocentrism in 
nonretarded and retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 95-97. —Exam- 
ined the relation of chronological (CA) and mental (MA) 
ages to 2 spatial egocentrism tasks by comparing the 
performance of MA-matched nonretarded and retarded 
children, and CA-matched nonretarded and retarded 
children, 28 2nd graders, 30 6th graders, and 20 retarded 
children participated. Retarded children performed 

similarly to nonretarded Ss of the same MA but inferior 
to their nonretarded CA peers.—Journal abstract. 

1494. San Martino, Mary & Newman, Morton B. 
(Mystic Valley Mental Health Ctr, Lexington, MA) 
Siblings of retarded children: A Population at risk. Child 
Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(3) 
168-177.— Discusses guilt as a major factor underlying 
the symptoms- of siblings of retarded children. The 
process of reparation is viewed as essential to the 
alleviation of guilt and anxiety and the assessment of the 
reparation efforts in diagnosis. Parental reaction to a 
retarded child is important as siblings develop fantasies 
and behavior as defenses against guilt and anxiety, 4 
cases are presented to illustrate the ways families may 


can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79, ' 
AA i x 1 
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Sternberg (see PA, Vol 40: 10810) to 36 2nd, 5th, and 8th 
graders and 12 retarded Ss (mean mental ages- 
—MAs—93 yrs) with meaningless letter-like figures as 
the stimuli. Results show that performance increased 
with age for the nonretarded Ss. The retarded $$ 
performed above the level expected of their MA- 
matched nonretarded peers but below the level expected 
of nonretarded children of equal chronological age. 
Differences in group performance were due to "inter- 
cept" rather than "slope" differences in àll instances. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1496. Sorel, F. M. (Mental Health Organization, 
Limburg, Netherlands) Prevalences of mental retarda- 
tion. Tilburg, Netherlands: Tilburg U Press, 1974. vi, 148 
p-—Discusses a specific study into the prevalence of 
mental retardation in Amsterdam, and presents a 
comparative, methodological analysis of 5 Dutch preva- 
lence-studies and 12 studies from other countries. Gp 
ref) 

1497. Sperber, Richard D. (U. Connecticut) Develop- 
mental changes in effects of spacing of trials in 
retardate discrimination learning and memory. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 103(2), 
204-210.—3-trial form discrimination problems were 
presented concurrently to 28 educable retardates (mean 
age = 18 yrs). The spacing interval separating Trials 1 
and 2 was filled with either zero of 4 interpolated trials, 
while retention intervals between Trials 2 and 3 were 
zero interpolated trials, 8 interpolated trials, or 24 hr in 
length. Performance on all within-day retention tests was 
superior following massed presentations of Trials 1 and 
2. Performance on test trials following 24-hr retention 
intervals showed a developmental trend; while a spacing 
interval facilitated long-term learning in more intelligent 
retardates (mental age > 7-8 yrs), the same interval 
proved detrimental to long-term learning in less intelli- 
gent retardates. Findings are discussed in reference to R. 
D. Sperber, D. B. Greenfield, and B. J. House's (1973) 
Markovian spacing model. The observed developmental 
change in the effects of spaced practice is interpreted as 
evidence that resistance to coding loss increases with 
intelligence.— Journal abstract, 

_ 1498. Stayton, Samuel E. & Ohwaki, Sonoko . (Oak 
Hill Youth Ctr, Laurel, MD) Retardates' memory for 
contextually related words. Training School Bulletin, 
1974(May), Vol 71(1), 30-38.—Required 20 moderately 
and severely retarded Ss, with a mean chronological age 
of 25.2 yrs and a mean mental age of 6.2 yrs, to 
memorize a 20-word list composed of 4 categories, 5 
words in each Category. 2 categories contained words 
elated to either an action or Spatial context. The mean 
recall of these contextually related words was significant- 
ly greater than those in the remaining categories, which 
were words belonging to general classes. There was no 
evidence for facilitative effects of presenting words 
within the same category successively rather than 
randomly in the list of words to be recalled, which has 
been reported by previous researchers.—Journal abstract. 

1499. VanderVeer, Beverly & Schweid, Edda . (U 
Washington) Infant assessment: Stability of mental 
functioning in young retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 1-4- 
—Administered the Bayley Scales of Infant Develop- 
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ment to 23 18-30 mo old patients suspected of being 
mentally retarded. Between 1 and 3 yrs later, these Ss 
were reevaluated using either the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development or the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 
Of the 15 Ss initially found to be in the moderately-to- 
profoundly retarded range, 7376 remained in that 
category at follow-up. None of the Ss initially function- 
ing in any of the retarded ranges were normal at follow- 
up. Results are discussed in terms of the utility of the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development in diagnosing 
mental retardation and the resistance to change of 
impaired intellectual ability. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1500. Weaver, Lelon A. & Ravaris, Charles L. (U 
Vermont) Psychomotor test scores and rated functional 
impairment of mental retardates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 487-490.—Administered a 
battery of 5 psychomotor tests to 258 retardates. Test 
results were used to assign Ss to mildly or moderately 
retarded categories. Comparison with the “functional” 
classification used by the training school showed 
agreement in 7, of the cases. Implications for clinical use 
and for mental dysfunction are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1501. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Semel, Eleanor M. 
(Boston U) Logico-grammatical sentence comprehen- 
sion by adolescents with learning disabilities. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1331-1334. 
— Evaluated the comprehension of 50 logico-grammati- 
cal sentences by 30 12-16 yr old learning disabled 
adolescents. Performances were compared with data for 
normal age peers. Learning-disabled Ss exhibited quanti- 
tative reductions in comprehension. There were signifi- 
cant intercorrelations between performance and certain 
subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test and between 
age scores for the Psycholinguistic Age and Auditory 
Association and Auditory Association and Auditory 
Sequential Memory subtests of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities —Journal abstract. 

1502. Wilks, John & Wilks, Eileen . (Pembroke Coll, 
Oxford, England) Bernard: Bringing up our mongol son. 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. xv, 
160 p.—Presents a detailed story, illustrated with 
photographs, of the development of physical and mental 
skills in a mongoloid boy from birth through his 14th yr. 
(7 p ref) 

1503. Winters, John J.; Attlee, Leonard C. & Harvey, 
Frank . (Edward R. Johnstone Training & Research Ctr, 
Bordentown, NJ) Paired-associate learning of EMR 
adolescents and nonretarded children as a function of 
methods of presentation and training. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 70-76.—32 
nonretarded children and 64 noninstitutionalized and 
institutionalized retarded adolescents of equal mental 
age (7.9 yrs) learned an 8-pair list of pictures of common 
objects by the method of anticipation or the study-test 
method with or without training on each method. 
Overall, the study-test method was superior to the 
anticipation method for the 3 groups, and the hierarchy 
Of efficient performance was nonretarded children, 
noninstitutionalized, and then institutionalized retarded 
adolescents. Preceiling analyses indicated that training 
was influential, but only with the institutionalized group. 
Differences in performance between methods are dis- 
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cussed in terms of relative confusability of the methods; 
differences among groups are attributed to the influence | 
of training prior to ceiling performance and to differen- 
tial verbal experiences prior to testing. (21 ref)—Journal — 
abstract. 1 

1504. Wolfensberger, Wolf & Kurtz, Richard A. — 
(Syracuse U) Use of retardation-related diagnostic and 
descriptive labels by parents of retarded children. | 
Journal of Special Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), - 
131-142.—105 parents of retarded children completed — 
checklists containing 57 terms used to describe mentally — 
retarded persons, to assess their familiarity with and their 
reactions to these labels. Data suggest that parents have d 
considerable difficulty in accepting any label for their 
own children, even terms which are relatively free of - 
negative imagery. While practically all parents were 
familiar with the term “mental retardation,” and while — 
93% indicated that the term is appropriate for the 
retarded in general, only 42% thought it appropriate for 
their own children. Findings also indicate that 2 forces и 
operate in influencing parental reactions to retardation- - 
related terms: the social desirability of a given term and — 
the context in which the parents are asked to judge à 
label. Contrasting results from previous studies are 
discussed, and implications for counseling are examined. - 
(43 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1505. Zachofsky, Toni; Reardon, Diane & O'Connor, — 
Gail . (Neuropsychiatric Inst—Pacific State Hosp Re- — 
search Group, Los Angeles, CA) Response of institu- 
tionalized retarded adults to social pressure in small 
groups. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 10-15.—Studied responses to group 
pressure as related to sex and IQ of S and presence of an 
authority figure. Each member of 6 male and 6 female 
(IQ — 20-80; age — 20-50 yrs) 3-person groups was 
asked to report simple position judgments. timuli that 
the S member saw were inconspicuously shifted to 
conflict with the group's report. Results indicate (a) that 
IQ significantly affected yielding to group udgment, 
with lower IQ Ss yielding more often; and (b) that 
although neither sex of S nor presence of an authority 
figure affected yielding behavior significantly, males 
tended to yield more often than females. The relation- 
ship of IQ to the motivational variables of social 
reinforcement and achievement is discussed. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


1506. Heriot, James T.; Tavormina, Joseph В. & 
Vautrain, Robert L. (U Rochester, School of Medicine 
& Dentistry) Correction factor for the PPVT as т 
reading test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vo 
38(3, Pt 2), 1098.—Presents a correction factor derived 
from regression analysis for using the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) as а reading test. New 
correlations between the PPVT and the Wide Range 
Achievement Test are presented, and the usefulness of 
this modified PPVT as a substitute measure of oral 
reading for persons with expressive speech handicaps 1s 
ur Kuper, Eolin C. (Johns Hopkins Hosp, Hearin 
& 5 h Ctr, Baltimore, MD) training 
musical ear-training for itch deficient children having 
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articulatory defects. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Арг), Vol 12(2), 168-172.—Investigated whether 
training in musical interval recognition and rhythm can 
lead to improved articulation in speech-defective child- 
ren. 19 8-13 yr old Ss, with articulation defects ranging 
from mild to severe, were matched for IQ and for pitch 
discrimination ability using the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Tests of Musical Talent. Half of the Ss (experimental 
group) received musicial training for 3 wks followed by 3 
wks of standard speech-correction training. The remain- 
ing Ss (control group) received speech-correction train- 
ing for the entire 6 wks. Speech was rated before and 
after training by having Ss read a standardized 175-word 
story. Both groups showed some improvement in speech 
articulation following training, and the equality of effects 
suggests that the musical training may have had as 
beneficial an effect on articulation as actual speech- 
correction training.—M. B. Meikle. 

1508. Okasha, Ahmed et al . (Ain Shams U Hosp, 
Cairo, Egypt) Electroencephalographic study of stam- 
mering. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 
534-535.—Reports EEG data obtained from 54 6-12 yr 
old stammerers and 27 controls. Data suggest that 
neurological immaturity, low IQ, nonspecific EEG 
changes, and stammering are all part of a faulty 
developmental process which may be constitutionally 
determined but which are reinforced by environmental 
factors. 

1509. Okasha, Ahmed; Bishry, Z.; Kamel, M. & 
Hassan, A. H. (Ain Shams U Hosp, Cairo, Egypt) 
Psychosocial study of stammering in Egyptian children. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun) Vol 124, 
531-533.—Obtained family history, neurological, per- 
sonality, IQ, and verbal fluency data from 8,459 6-12 yr 
old Egyptian children, of whom 79 were stammerers. 
Results show that (a) the greatest number of stammerers 
were found in the 6—7 and 11—12 yr old groups, (b) at all 
ages there were more male than female stammerers, (c) 
emotional and physical precipitating factors were found 
in 18 cases, and (d) developmental delays were more 
common among stammerers than nonstammerers. 

1510. Rider, Barbara A. (VA Hosp, Topeka, KS) 
Abnormal postural reflexes in dysphasic children. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 
28(6), 351—353.— Tested the postural reflexes of 20 5-7 yr 
old children. The experimental Ss were 12 boys and 3 
girls enrolled in speech therapy classes. No Ss with 
established neurological deficits or with observable 
motor problems were included in the study. The control 
group consisted of 4 boys and 1 girl with no speech 
defects. All Ss were enrolled in public schools. It was 
found that dysphasic Ss demonstrated significantly more 
abnormal reflex responses than nondysphasic Ss. 5 of the 
15 dysphasic Ss were /being treated for articulation 
problems only, while 10 were being treated for language 
disorders in addition to articulation problems. Ss who 
demonstrated language disorders had significantly more 
abnormal reflex responses than Ss who had only 
articulation problems. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1511. Silverman, Ellen-Marie; Zimmer, Catherine H. 

& Silverman, Franklin H. (Marquette U) Variability of 
stutterers’ speech disfluency: The menstrual cycle. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
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X 
2 
1037-1038.—Studied whether women who stutter prod- 
uce more speech disfluencies at premenstruation (when 
anxiety level has been reported highest) than at ovulation 


(when anxiety level has been reported lowest). 4 speech _ 


samples were collected from each of 4 Ss, one at 
ovulation and one at premenstruation for 2 consecutive 
cycles. Results show that Ss produced more disfluencies 
premenstrually. 
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1512. —— — . Coronary artery bypass operation: 
Psychological and medical problems.  /nrernational 
Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 
67—80.— Discusses relevant data and an interview with a 
patient who had undergone 2 coronary artery bypass 
procedures, with respect to his adaptation to the 
operation and his illness. The rehabilitation program is 
described. 

1513. Allen, David C. (U. Houston, School of 
Optometry) Vertical prism adaptation in anisometropes. 
American Journal of Optometry & Physiological Optics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 51(4), 252-259.—To explore the phe- 
nomenon of prism adaptation, 20 anisometropic Ss with 
good binocular vision were examined at the reading level 
for the presence or absence of compensation to their 
induced vertical imbalance. Results show that the 
compensation was approximately equal to the prismatic 
imbalance and that there appeared to be a tendency for 
the compensation to lag behind the amount of prism 
generated for higher induced prism values. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1514. Altamura, A. C. & Giordano, P. L. (U Milan, 
Inst of Psychiatric Clinic, Italy) [Neurochemical, immu- 
nological and ultrastructural aspects of experimental 
epilepsy: Critical review of actual data.] (Ital) Acta 
Neurologica, 1974(Jan), Vol 29(1), 13-32.—Reviews the 
recent literature, pointing out especially that in consider- 
ing the etiopathology of epilepsy as suggested by: various 
experimental models, it is important to take into account 
the “dynamic” interaction among different pathological 
brain modifications. Such dynamic considerations do not 
exclude the existence of a main etiopathological event in 
the development of epileptic discharge, but it appears to 
be more important for the maintenance of electroclinical 
patterns of epilepsy. (110 ref)—Journal summary. 

1515. Aronow, Wilbert S. & Cassidy, John . (VA Hosp. 
Cardiology Section, Long Beach, CA) Effect of marihua- 
na and placebo-marihuana smoking on angina pectoris. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 291(2). 
65-67.—Evaluated the effect of smoking marihuana vs 
placebo marihuana on cardiovascular function and on 
exercise-induced angina in 10 patients with angina 
pectoris. With the S resting smoking 1 marihuana 
cigarette (.05 mg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol) increased 
the product of systolic blood pressure times heart rate 
and venous carboxyhemoglobin level and decreased the 
exercise time until angina 48%. Smoking 1 placebo 
marihuana cigarette increased the venous carboxyhemo- 
globin level, did not affect the product of systolic blood 
pressure times heart rate of resting Ss, and decreased the 
exercise time until angina 8.6%. Smoking marihuana 
significantly decreased the exercise time until angina 
more than smoking placebo marihuana (p < 001). 
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Smoking marihuana probably increases the myocardial 
oxygen demand and decreases myocardial oxygen 
delivery, causing patients with angina to experience 
angina after exercise sooner, and with less work. 
—Journal abstract. D 

1516. Aston, Carletta H. (Mt Camel Guild, Hearing 
& Speech Diagnostic Ctr, Newark, NJ) Hearing-im- 
paired children's discrimination of filtered speech. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 197 (Apr, Vol 12(2), 
162-167.—Tested the possibility that hearing-impaired 
children can learn to make compensatory use of 
durational and low-frequency cues in discrimination of 
phonemes. 10 severely hearing-impaired Ss (age 9-14 yrs) 
listened to taped lists of nonsense syllables (12 minimal 
pairs combined with /i/ or /a/). Half of the tapes were 
filtered to suppress frequencies above 700 Hz. Stimuli 
were presented at the most comfortable listening level 
(range, 108-126 db). Ss were given a form and instructed 
to circle the syllable they thought they heard. Tests for 
discrimination of filtered and unfiltered stimuli were 
given before and after training on 2 consecutive days. 
Training consisted of the same types of stimulus 
presentation, except that Ss were informed when their 
responses were correct. Results were analyzed in terms of 
Ss' ability to use place of articulation, manner of 
articulation, and presence or absence of nasality as 
discriminatory cues. Ss showed significant learning 
effects when minimal pairs involved differences in 
manner of articulation and presence ог absence of 
nasality, but none when pairs differed only in place of 
articulation. Although all Ss could distinguish between 
the filtered and unfiltered speech, there was no differ- 
ence in learning between the 2 conditions.—M. B. 
Meikle. 

1517. Azzi, Enzo . (Santa Casa, School of Medical 
Sciences, São Paulo, Brazil) [Occurrence of cornoary 
disease: Psychological and sociocultural factors.] (Port) 
Revista de Psicologia Normal e Patológica, 1970(Jul), Vol 
16(3-4), 272-288.—Stresses that psychological factors 
and social conditions, as well as the physiological 
components usually considered, are important in coro- 
nary disease. Psychological stress, social stress, and the 
“coronary-prone” personality are discussed. (36 ref) —N. 
T. Pinckney. 

1518. Bartle, Stuart H. & Bishop, 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) Psychologi- 
cal study of patients with ^ 
unexpectedly long survival and high level function. 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 68-69.—Administered 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMP!) to 18 patients with coronary heart disease who 
had unexpectedly survived long, despite grave prognosis, 
and a high level of function satisfactory to them. No 
elevation in various scales of MMPI was found. Denial 
was not seen.—Journal abstract. 

1519. Benton, Arthur L; Levin, Harvey 5: & Van 
Allen, Maurice W. (U Iowa, Neurosensory Ctr) 
Geographic orientation in patients with unilateral 
cerebral disease. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 
122), 183-191.—Studied the accuracy of geographic 
orientation in 50 patients with unilateral cerebral disease 
and 84 control patients without brain damage. The 
influence of educational background on performance 
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was also assessed. When educational background was. 
controlled, the patients with brain disease performed _ 
more poorly than the controls on tasks requiring the | 
localization of states and cities on a map of the US and - 
on a verbal test requiring them to indicate the directional - 
relations between places. Educational background - 
showed both an overall influence on performance level 
and an interaction with diagnostic category, the less well 
educated patients with brain disease showing a larger 
difference from their controls than patients with better. 
education. A “vector” score, reflecting a shift in 
localization toward the left or right part of the map, 
differentiated between patients with right and left 
hemisphere disease and suggested neglect of the visual 
field contralateral to the side of lesion in some of these. 
patients. The relationship between directional bias im 
geographic orientation and unilateral neglect in simpler 
spatial localization tasks remains an open question. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

1520. Bergener, M.; Gerhard, L. & Husser, J. (Uus 
Düsseldorf, Psychiatric Clinic, W. 
and morphological investigations on familial p 
hallucinosis.] (Germ) Nervenarzt , 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), _ 
18-33.— Discusses organic, endogenous, and multifactor _ 
origins of old age psychoses and possible connections 1 
between morphological findings and hallucinatory symp- 
toms. A familial senile hallucinosis observed in 6 siblings — 
of a family—3 with a fully developed disease, 2 with 
abortive symptoms, and 1 clinically healthy—is de- 
scribed, and the morphological findings on 2 of the 3 
diseased Ss are presented and analyzed. (71 ref)—T. 
Fisher. 

1521. Berlá, Edward P. (American Printing House 
for the Blind, Louisville, KY) Tactual orientation 
performance of blind children in different grade levels. 
American Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 
1974(Apr), Vol 27, 1-10.—Investigated the effects of 
stimulus complexity G-, +. and 5-sided figures) and 
degree of rotation (90°, 180°, 270°) on tactual figural 
orientation performance, with 72 blind children in grades 
2, 4, 6, and 8 as Ss. The overall performance was poor, 
put Ss in all grade levels were able to orient tactual 
figures at above-chance levels, and accuracy Tose 
significantly as grade level increased. Complexity and 
degree of rotation had no effect on accuracy, but 
increasing complexity significantly increased task time. 
Differences in tactual search patterns appeared to be- 
responsible for the differences in accuracy across grades. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 

1522. Bethell, Martin Е. (South Western Regional 
Health Authority, Bristol, England) A rare manifestation 
of fetishism. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 
3(3), 301-302.—Presents а brief case report of a 20-yr- 
old male who exhibited infantile sexual behavior (¢.8- 
dressing in a diaper, wearing a female wig, and sucking а 
bottle) associated with known brain damage. The patient 
suffered a right hemiplegia, caused by polyarteritis 
nodosa, at age 5, and had received steroid therapy. from 
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Vol 38(2), 387-391.—Examined the WAIS verbal and 
nonverbal subtest performance of 60 Ss with unilateral 
brain lesions secondary to penetrating missile wounds 
and compared it with that of 30 normal controls. The 
performance of matched right- and left-hemisphere 
lesioned Ss differed significantly on only 2 verbal 
measures and | nonverbal; however, all performance 
differences were in the direction hypothesized. The 
performance of right-hemisphere lesion and control Ss 
differed significantly on all measures, with consistently 
lower scores by brain-injured Ss, while the performance 
of left-hemisphere and control Ss differed significantly 
on the 3 verbal measures and WAIS Full Scale IQ. These 
results are in general agreement with previous reports 
using a similar research design and tend to support the 
hypothesis of differential impairment of verbal and 
nonverbal test performance in Ss with unilateral brain 
lesions.—Journal abstract. 

1524. Blegvad, B. (State Hearing Ctr, U Hosp, 
Odense, Denmark) Contralateral masking effect after 
transsection of the efferent fibers to the cochlea. 
Scandinavian Audiology, 1972(Sep), Vol 1(3), 115-118. 
—Examined the contralateral masking effect in a 55-yr- 
old female patient in whom, in all probability, the 
efferent fibers to the right cochlea had been severed. 
Masking of the left ear with white noise was found to 
influence the Békésy threshold curves obtained from the 
operated ear; a reduction of the tracing width was noted. 
The finding suggests that the effect of unilateral noise 
stimulation is due to central mechanisms rather than to 
an influence on the opposite cochlea, and that the 
anatomical substrate for a diminished tracing amplitude 
is not to be sought exclusively within the peripheral sense 
organ. (Danish summary)—Journal abstract. 

1525. Boll, Thomas J. (U Virginia, Medical Ctr, Div 
of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry) Right and left 
cerebral hemisphere damage and tactile perception: 
Performance of the ipsilateral and contralateral sides of 
the body. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 
235-238.—60 patients with lateralized brain lesions were 
compared with respect to contralateral and ipsilateral 
tactile-perceptual difficulty as well as overall perform- 
ance on such tasks. Results show that Ss with right 

hemisphere brain damage were more impaired on the 
contralateral and ipsilateral sides of the body than were 
Ss with lesions of the left hemisphere. Total errors were 
also greater in the right than in the left brain-damaged 
group. Findings suggest the right hemisphere is preemi- 
nent in subserving tactile perception on both sides of the 
body. (French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

1526. Brooks, D. Neil . (Glasgow U, Southern General 
Hosp, Scotland) Recognition memory, and head injury. 

Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 37(7), 794-801.— Tested 34 severely head- 
injured adults on a recognition memory procedure 
involving the identification of 8 recurring shapes among 
a series of 160. Compared with a control group of 34 
orthopedic outpatients, the tested patients showed many 
fewer correct responses. Their type of error was 
commonly a failure to recognize rather than a false 
recognition. The severity of the memory deficit was 
related to the length of posttraumatic amnesia (PTA) but 
not to the presence of neurological signs at the time of 
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memory testing or to the time after injury at which the 
patients were tested. The older patients showed a more 
significant relationship between PTA and memory score 
than the younger patients.—Journal abstract. 

1527. Browne, Thomas R.; Penry, J. Kiffin; Porter, 
Roger J. & Dreifuss, Fritz E. (NIH, Bethesda, MD) 
Responsiveness before, during, and after spike-wave 
paroxysms. Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 659-665. 
— ln 26 5-20 yr old patients with absence seizures, 413 
auditory reaction times were determined by a paroxysm 
detection device during 310 spike-wave paroxysms. All 
reaction times during the 1 sec before a paroxysm were 
within normal limits, but only 43% of reaction times at 
the onset of a paroxysm were normal, and after a delay 
of .5 sec into a paroxysm, only 20% were normal. After 4 
sec of spike-wave discharge, 52% of reaction times were 
normal. Responsiveness was recovered quickly after a 
paroxysm. The degree of impairment of response to 
auditory stimuli markedly decreased when spike-wave 
discharge was fully generalized. The degree of maximal 
impairment of auditory responsiveness was the same in 
paroxysms of both long and short duration. Thus, any 
spike-wave paroxysm, regardless of duration, can impair 
consciousness, and therapy for absence seizures should 
aim at controlling all spike-wave paroxysms.—Journal 
abstract. 

1528. Chen, Kathleen . (Rochester Inst of Technology) 
Free recall learning of deaf and hearing subjects. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974Jul), Vol 91(1), 
155-156.—Found that normal-hearing Ss were superior 
to profoundly deaf Ss in learning free-recall lists of 
trigrams. The performance of Ss with lesser hearing loss 
was comparable to that of normal Ss. Differential 
performance depended on the level of trigram pronunci- 
ability, Supporting the role of frequency of previous 
auditory experience in learning, , 

1529. Coet, Larry & Tindall, Robert С. (О Wyoming) 
Definition of “handicap” as a function of age and sex. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun) Vol 34(3, Pt 2) 
1197-1192.—Male and female 17-81 yr old Ss ranked 
the 3 groups of people they felt would be labeled 
handicapped. Group differences were not significant but 
some sex and age differences on particular handicaps 
were marked. Results suggest that definitions of “handi- 
cap" may reflect societal values and age and sex of the 
person making the judgment. MR, 

1530. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Language meaning (gender shaping) 
among blind and sighted students. American Foundation 
for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol 27, 
275-276.—Administered the gender Association Survey 
to 22 blind and 64 sighted Ss. The groups differed 
significantly in assigning gender to 17 of 50 commonly 
used words. 

1531. Daly, Richard F. & Matthews, Charles С. (U 
Wisconsin Hosp, Ctr for Health Sciences, Madison) 
Impaired motor function in XYY males. Neurology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 655-658.—10 13-56 yr old XYY 
males, most of whom are or have been in prison, showed 
a high frequency of hand tremor. Quantitative testing 
with a battery of coordination and steadiness tasks of 6 
of these Ss showed impaired performance when com- 
pared with that of controls. These and previous data 
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suggest that XYY men in penal or mental institutions 
typically have impaired motor function. Socially unac- 
ceptable behavior may be another manifestation of their 
impaired brain function. Unexplained hand tremor in 
males is an indication for chromosome analysis. 
—Journal abstract. 

1532. Davis, Floyd A. Michael, Joel A. & 
Tomaszewski, Jerome S. (Rush-Presbyterian—St Luke's 
Medical Ctr, Chicago, IL) Fluctuation of motor function 
in multiple sclerosis related to circadian temperature 
variations. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Jan), 
Vol 34(1), 33-36. 

1533. Eliasson, Sven G.; Prensky, Arthur L. & Hardin, 
William B. (Washington U) Neurological pathophysiolo- 
gy. New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1974. xiii, 
397 p.— Presents a series of studies which describe the 
pathological mechanisms behind clinical neurological 
disorders, including developmental disorders of the 
central nervous system; disturbances of autonomic and 
visceral function; trauma and demyelinating diseases of 
the nervous system; metabolic encephalopathies; and 
disorders of nerve and muscle, cortical function, cerebral 
circulation, and movement. 

1534. Etchegoyhen de Lorenzo, Eloisa G. (National 
Council on Primary & Normal Teaching, Uruguay) 
[Problems to be considered in the diagnosis of a child 
with minimum brain dysfunction.] (Span) Revista Brasili- 
era de Deficiéncia Mental, 1972(Mar), Vol 7(1), 11-17. 
—Describes the symptoms of minimum brain dysfunc- 
tion and reviews research on diagnosis and the evalua- 
tion of intelligence of affected children. A program for 
special training and for family education is given, and an 
Spender presents a taxonomy of school behavior. (21 

ref) 

1535. Evans, N. J.; Baldwin, J. A. & Gath, Dennis . 
(Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, England) The incidence of 
cancer among in-patients with affective disorders. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 

518-525.— Used data from the Oxford Record Linkage 
Study in an attempt to replicate the finding of T. A. Kerr 
et al (see PA, Vol 44:14921) that a characteristic form of 
depressive illness may be a precursor of cancer. 823 
patients (10-85 yrs old) admitted to general or psychiat- 
ric hospitals during 1963-1964 with a principal diagnosis 
of depression were studied, and any hospital admissions 
or deaths were recorded for 4 standardized 4-yr follow- 
up period. As predicted from earlier studies, rates for 
deaths from natural causes and suicide were significantly 
higher than those for the background population. 
However, morbidity and mortality rates for malignant 
diseases diagnosed after the depressive illness Were not 
above expected values. It is concluded that, although the 
hypothesized relationship is not disproved by the data, 
the findings of Kerr et al cannot be replicated using the 
Internal Classification of Diseases categories of affective 
disorder. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 
1536. Gatehouse, R. Wayne 


space, using a very strict definition of 
level for deaf ear, 87 db; for 
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good ear, 8 db). 8 monaural Ss and 3 normal е 
were tested ina 12 X 10 ft room. The sound 


S's head. Stimuli were white noise bursts (10/sec. 
sec) at an average sound pressure level of 
measured at S's head. Ss were blindfolded during t 
Monaural Ss performed well above chance | 
horizontal localization but no better than chai 
vertical localization. Normal-hearing Ss performed 
on both horizontal and vertical localization. The find 
of good horizontal localization by monaural Ss 
dicts the assumption that binaural processes (interau 

hase, time, and/or intensity differences) are requi 
order to explain sound localization. ability. 


Meikle. 1 
1537. Gianotti, Mariella & Pereira, Neide 
[Psychological approaches to the cerebral palsiec 
child.] (Port) Revista Brasiliera de Deficiéncia Ме 
1972(Mar), Vol 7(1), 5-9.— Considers some of the eff 
of cerebral palsy on the perceptive, emotional, and | 
especially the intellectual development of childre 
Evaluation of the intellectual level of cerebral pa 
children is discussed. (English summary) » 
W. & Bogen, J. E. (Israel Ins! ol 
edical School, Hi 
ng after intracal 
Neurosur- 


Technolgoy, 
Hemispheric 
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disturbed than speech aff h 
observations рк a double dissociation; the right 
hemisphere contributed more for singing, whereas th 
left demonstrated its usual dominance for speech. 
model is proposed that encompasses audible stimuli as” 
well as tactual or visual stimuli in a scheme of functional A 
lateralization wherein the right hemisphere specializes im — 
processing à complete, time-independent stimulus con- - 
figuration and the left ma и successive, time- — 
dependent units. (45 ref)—Journat а stract. 7 
Р 539. Grant, L; Kyle, G. C.; Teichman, A. & Mendels, 
J. (U California, San Diego) Recent life events and 
diabetes in adults. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Маг), 
Vol 36(2), 121-128.— Studied fluctuations in diee 
condition and changes in life events in a group of 3 i 
adult diabetic patients over a period of 8-18 mi us 
Evidence 1s presented suggestive of a relationship 
between life events, partic 
changes in diabetic condi! 
1540. Gunn, John . (U Lonc 
England) Social factors and epilepti 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), 
Obtained social class, occu] 
ground data пон ор 
Леріїсѕ, and 180 nonepr ep? 
te The epileptic prisoners exhibited a greater 


depressive and suicidal pathology, especiall 
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- drinking behavior, than the other 2 groups, although all 3 
groups shared several similar social characteristics. (16 
те 

DPI Hans, Michael A. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Imagery and modality in paired-associate learning in 
the blind. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jul), 

- Vol. 4(1), 22-24.—13 congenitally blind Ss learned lists 

| of 12 noun-noun word pairs in a paired-associates task, 

- where the visual and auditory image-producing qualities 

of the stimulus and response terms of the pairs were 

| varied. Performance on the paired-associates recall task 
was not affected by the imagery-producing quality of 
either the stimulus or response terms. However, the 

_ interaction of these qualities for the stimulus and 

- response positions was significant, with Ss recalling more 
pairs when the imagery-producing qualities of the 

_ stimulus and response terms matched. Data are inter- 

- preted as a rejection of a modality-specific imagery 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

1542. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Medical Coll Georgia, 
Atlanta) Ten-year changes in attitudes toward different 

- types of handicaps. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 

1974, Vol 8(1-2), 25-28.—Administered a questionnaire 
on employers' attitudes toward various types of handi- 
capped workers to 1,220 employers in 1960 and to a 10% 
random sample (n = 122) of employers in 1970 to check 
for any changes toward the handicapped in the last 
decade. The types of handicapped included amputees, 
mental retardates, former mental patients, juvenile 
delinquents, and epileptics. Attitudes were rated from 
favorable to unfavorable on a 5-point scale. Results 
indicate significant improvements in attitudes toward 
workers with physical or organic types of handicaps and 
nonsignificant improvements in attitudes toward workers 
with social or behavioral handicaps. The number of 
employers who had knowingly hired handicap 
workers increased. (Spanish summary)}—S. Slak. 

1543. James, G. A. & Gill, J. M. (U. Nottingham, 
Blind Mobility Research Unit, England) Mobility maps 
for the visually handicapped: A study of learning and 
retention of raised symbols. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol 27, 87-98.—25 
visually handicapped children, 18 boys and 7 girls 7-17 
yrs old, learned meanings of 14 tactual map symbols. 6 
Ss did not reach learning criterion of 2 errorless trials. 
Retention, measured 3 wks later, showed 40.2% savings. 
Some symbols were learned with fewer errors than 
others. (19 ref) 

1544. Jenkins, C. David; Rosenman. Ray H. & 
Zyzanski, Stephen J. (Boston U, Medical School, Div of 
Psychiatry) Prediction of clinical coronary heart disease 
by a test for the coronary-prone behavior pattern. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jun), Vol 290(23), 
1271-1275.—Results of a Prospective study of 2,750 
employed men who completed a computer-scored test 
questionnaire—the Jenkins Activity Survey—measuring 

_ the coronary-prone Type A behavior pattern show that 


"high Scorers had twice the incidence of new coron 
heart disease as low. 


double-blind design 
relation of Type A 
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suggest that the coronary-prone behavior pattern is 
prospectively linked to the pathogenesis of coronary 
heart disease. The findings indicate that the question- 
naire used is a valid means of measuring some of the 
ways in which behavior contributes to coronary risk, 
—Journal abstract, 

1545. Kelleher, Dennis E. (Yolo County Schools, 
Low Vision Program, Woodland, CA) Educational 
background and considerations of low vision aids: 
Review of related literature. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol 27, 99-109. 
—Surveys general approaches to educating the visually 
impaired (residential school, itinerant approach, etc) and 
discusses development and use of bioptic glasses. (79 ref) 

1546. Kinsman, Robert A.; Spector, Sheldon L.; 
Shucard, David W. & Luparello, Thomas J. (National 
Jewish Hosp & Research Ctr, Psychophysiology Re- 
search Lab, Denver, CO) Observations on patterns of 
subjective symptomatology of acute asthma. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 36(2), 129-143.— Notes 
that 5 symptom categories have previously been identi- 
fied which describe the subjective symptoms experienced 
during asthma attacks: 2 mood symptom categories 
(panic-fear and irritability), describing affective states 
concomitant with asthma; 2 somatic symptom categories 
(hyperventilation-hypocapnia and airway obstruction) 
describing reports of more specific bodily symptoms; 
and fatigue, describing the reduced energy level accom- 
panying asthma attacks. 15 patterns of asthma sympto- 
matology based on reported frequency of the 5 symptom 
categories during asthma attacks were identified within a 
group of 51 male and 49 female 14-67 yr old inpatients 
with asthma. The relationships between scores on the 
individual symptom categories within patterns showed 
that (a) hyperventilation-hypocapnia symptoms were 
associated with generally high levels of the mood 
symptom categories, but not clearly related to the 
reported frequency of airway obstruction symptoms; (b) 
high fatigue symptom scores accompanied both high 
mood symptom and airway obstruction symptom catego- 
Ty scores; and (c) high airway obstruction scores were 
not necessarily associated with high scores on the mood 
Symptom categories. Ss who showed patterns with high 
mood symptom scores were prescribed higher steroid 
regimens upon discharge. Alternative explanations for 
the latter finding are discussed in some detail. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 3 

1547. Kirtley, Donald & Cannistraci, Katherine. 
(California State U, Fresno) Dreams of the visually 
handicapped: Toward a normative approach. American 
Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Арг), 
Vol 27, 111-133.—Applied the Hall-Van de Castle 
System of quantitative content analysis to dreams of 7 
visually handicapped Ss (5 adventitiously and 2 congeni- 
tally impaired) over a 2-4 mo period. There were wide 
individual differences between Ss (or groupings of SS) 
and between the Ss and the normative groups on which 
the system is based. 5 factors are given particular 
attention: mobility, aggressive behavior, friendly intera- 
tion, self-perception, and perception of the physical 
environment. Conclusions are tentative because the 
sample was small. (15 ref)—W. E. Collins. 
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1548. Krant, Melvin J. Dying and dignity: The 
meaning and control of a personal death. Springfield, 
IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. vii, 154 p.—Based on 
experiences with hospitalized terminal cancer patients, 
the author examines the possibility of achieving dignity 
and meaning in dying. Social and psychological charac- 
teristics of the dying experience are discussed, hospital 
and family practices in communication and support are 
reviewed, and issues surrounding euthanasia are consid- 
ered. 

1549. Kusumi, Yoshitaro & Prange, Arthur J. (U. 
North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Triple 
mosaicism of X-chromosomes with bipolar affective 
psychosis. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 34(2), 94-97.—Reports the case history of a 47-yr- 
old woman with bipolar affective disorder who was 
found to have triple mosaicism of X-chromosomes. 
Manic-depressive symptoms had been present intermit- 
tently for 22 yrs. Hereditary predisposition could not be 
identified. The possibility that the mosaicism of X- 
chromosomes may have predisposed the patient to 
affective psychosis is discussed. (43 ref)—Journal 


1550. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U) Observations 
on the speech processing capabilities of an amnesic 
patient: Several aspects of H. M.'s language function. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 122), 199-207.—Re- 
ports that although the ability of a patient with severe 
amnesic syndrome to detect various kinds of linguistic 
ambiguity appeared essentially normal, his performance 
on a linguistic task involving the ongoing perceptual 
segmentation of speech was not normal. The constituent 
structure clause constituted the functional unit in his 
short-term for linguistic material. (French & German 
summaries) 

1551. Lanyon, Richard & Giddings, John W. (Erich 
Lindermann Mental Health Center, Boston, Mass.) 
Psychological approaches to myopia: A review. Ameri- 
can Journal of Optometry & Physiological Optics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 51(4), 271-281.—Reviews the literature 
on psychological or behavioral factors in the develop- 
ment and modification of myopia. A wide variety of 
topics in psychology are involved, and a number of 
potentially fruitful areas for further research are cited. 
With respect to the development of myopia, it 15 
concluded that (a) axial length of the eyeball is a critical 
physiological variable; (b) heredity plays a definite 
though minor role; (c) there are personality and 
intellectual correlates of myopia; and (d) excessive visual 
near-work behavior is almost certainly a powerful, 
relevant factor. The demonstration of temporary changes 
in subjective acuity and refractive error by behavioral 
means supports a view of myopia as à behavioral-physi- 
ological disorder. (72 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1552. Leisman, Gerald . (U Manchester, England) The 
relationship between saccadic eye movements and the 
alpha rhythm in attentionally handicapped patients. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 209-218.—In- 
vestigated the relationship between electro-oculographic 
potentials (EOG) and the alpha rhythm in 36 spastic- 
hemiplegic Ss with attentional handicaps and in 28 
normal controls. It was hypothesized that the alpha 
rhythm is temporally related to the EOG. Alpha rhythm 
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and the EOG were measured and experimentally у; 
by changes in illumination and by stabilizéd r 
image techniques. Results are consistent with the. 
hypothesis and indicate that deviant patterns of i 
and fixation saccadic eye movements may be import nt 
components in attentional handicaps. (French & Ger- 
man summaries) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. me ч 
1553. Lucas, Alexander R. & Rodin, Ernst А. (Wayne —— 
State U., Medical School) Беата 
Gilles de la Tourette's disease. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 85-89.—Studied the EEGs 
of 18 children and adolescents with Gilles de Ла 
Tourette's disease, а syndrome involving generalized _ 
body tics, vocal tics, and coprolalia. EEG recordings 
were made during waking, sleeping, hyperventilation, 
and photic stimulation. 10 of the Ss manifested normal _ 
patterns, and 5 exhibited abnormal, nonspecific configu- P 
rations. 2 patients showed generalized abnormalities. In 
none of the cases did surface EEGs show evidence of — 
abnormal electrical activity during the occurrence of tics. - 
Data support previous findings that there is no m y 
EEG pattern in patients with this disease. The possibility 
of a common metabolic aberration in the disease was 
supported by the finding that the disorder was transmit- 
ted from mother to son in 1 case. (16 ref)—A. Olson. 
1554. MacDonald, Gregory. (Royal Danish School of - 
Educational Studies, Inst. of General Psychology, Co- | 
penhagen) The effect of retinitis pigmentosa on ght- 
ness and saturation under photic intermittency. Ameri- — 
can Journal of Optometry & Physiological Optics, 


1974(Apr), Vol. 51(4), 264-265.—Describes а study in 
which an observer with normal vision perceived bright- | 
ness enhancement and desaturation when a visual target 
was presented intermittently. Another observer with -— | 
retinitis pigmentosa (a degenerated scotopic system) saw 
brightness enhancement but was unable to detect 
desaturation under photic intermittency. Results suggest 
that desaturation involves а luminosity mechanism | 
rather than, or as well as, а chromaticity mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 

1555. McManis, Donald L. & Roth, Gloria . (Eastern 
Washington State Coll) Performance of brain-damaged 
and non-da retardates on memory: 
signs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
583-588.—Administered the Memory-for-Designs test to 
20 brain-damaged and 20 nondamaged retardates 
matched for sex, 1Q (57-83), and CA (20-51 yrs). 2 raters 
independently scored each protocol, with reliability 
between .93 and .97. Analysis of variance of pooled raw 
scores showed no significant variances for diagnostic 
category, Sex, OF their interaction. Diagnostic classifica- 
tions by both raw and difference scores were nondiscri- 
minating of brain-damaged from nondamaged Ss, 
reflecting 70% false positive rate for the nondamaged. 
Analysis of 3-point error scores showed. significant 
variance for diagnostic category in the predicted direc- 
tion. Classification by 3-point errors had accuracy levels - 
of 80% for male and female nondamaged Ss, 70% for 
female brain-damaged Ss, but only 50% for male brain- 

aged Ss.—Journal abstract. 
r^ McManis, Donald L. & Roth, Gloria . (Eastern 


i i Social 
Washington State Coll, Child Development Ctr) 
reinforcement effects on block design nce by 
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brain-damaged children of normal intelligence. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1059-1065.—12 male and 6 male 6-14 yr old cerebral 
ped children of normal general intelligence (IQ range 
127) were matched for IQ and WISC Block Design 
| Pretest performance accuracy and speed and assigned to 
| experimental and control groups of 9 Ss each. Control Ss 
repeated the test under standardized conditions while 
| experimental Ss received praise for each correct block 
М placement оп retesting. Experimental Ss decreased 
Significantly (р < .05), while control Ss increased 
~ slightly, in performance accuracy from pre- to posttest. 
- Control Ss exceeded experimental Ss significantly in 
posttest but not pretest accuracy. Both groups showed 
nonsignificant increases in speed on the posttest. 
| —Journal abstract. 

1557. McQ. Reynolds, Don & Jeeves, M. A. (U St 
Andrews, Psychological Lab, Fife, Scotland) Further 
Studies of crossed and uncrossed pathway responding 
in callosal agenesis: Reply to Kinsbourne and Fisher. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), Vol 12(2), 287-290.—Com- 
pe crossed and uncrossed response latencies to 
ateralized visual stimulation in an acallosal 12-yr-old 
girl. S's crossed pathway response latencies were signifi- 
cantly longer than the uncrossed latencies under a 
temporal stimulation 2-handed condition and a nasal 
stimulation single-handed condition. (French & German 
summaries) 

1558. Meads, Sue & McLemore, Thomas . 
DHEW, National Ctr for Health Statistics, Div of 
Health Resources Utilization Statistics, Rockville, MD) 
The National Ambulatory Medical Care Survey: Symp- 
tom classification. Vital and Health Statistics, Series 2, 
1974(May) No 63, 35 p.—Presents a classification 
specifically designed to code patients’ expressions of 
their symptoms, complaints, and problems, as collected 
by the National Ambulatory Medical Care survey. The 
coding scheme consists of 197 rubrics grouped into 13 
classes around an anatomical axis. (15 ref) 

1559. Naditch, M. Р. (Cornell U) Locus of control, 
relative discontent and hypertension. Social Psychiatry, 
1974(1ш), Vol 9(3), 111-117.—Hypothesized, based on a 
means-end motivational framework, that the combina- 
tion of high discontent and a Perceived external locus of 
control would be related to hypertension. 408 21-45 yr 
old black men and women in 
national sample of urban blacks, were Ss. Discontent 
was measured by Cantril’s Self-anchoring Striving Scale; 
locus of control was assessed with 4 items from Rotter’s 
Internal-External Control Scale and 3 items used br 


(US 


but not for women when these were a; 
(37 ref)—Journal abstract, 


1560. Paull, Andrew & Hislop, E 
Elizabeth Hosp, "C 


(Queen 
Gastroenterology 


; Unit, Woodville, 
Я South Australia) Etiologic factors in ulcerative colitis: 
р Birth, death and symbolic equivalents. International 

Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 


57-64. —Documented the incidence of life crises before 
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the onset of symptoms in 50 patients with ulcerative 
colitis, and found it to be significantly higher than in а 
matched group of normal control Ss. The gain or loss of 
psychic object to the individual patient has been 
emphasized as relevant in the etiology of this illness. In 
94% of the cases birth or death—actual, threatened, 
symbolic, or fantasied—had occurred within the 12 mo 
before the onset of illness. (24 ref)—R. M. Cohen. 

1561. Peel, Jennifer C. (U Nottingham, Blind 
Mobility Research Unit, England) Psychological as- 
pects of long cane orientation training. American 
Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 27, 159-186.—Presents a 4-part paper. Part 1 is a 
critique of psychological aspects of standard long-cane 
training. Part 2 reports an experiment which compared 
standard with alternative training techniques; qualitative 
but not quantitative differences were obtained. Part 3 
describes an experiment to determine the ability of long- 
cane users to detect a drop below ground level; over. half 
the Ss were able to detect a 4-cm drop 50% of the time 
and a 6-cm drop 80% of the time. Part 4 reports an 
experiment to determine the effect of augmented 
knowledge of results on the acquisition of skill in cane 
handling; Ss given only verbal instructions consistently 
overestimated the extent of the required cane movement 
and made generally larger errors than Ss who were given 
tactual knowledge of results or were trained by a 
response-restriction technique. (21 ref) —W. E. Collins. 

1562. Reimer, Donald R. & Nagaswami, Supramoney . 
(Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, KS) Cataton- 
ic schizophrenia associated with cerebral arterial 
malformations and with membranous glomerulonephri- 
tis. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 39-40.— Presents 2 
cases diagnosed as catatonic schizophrenia by board- 
certified psychiatrists. They were ultimately shown to 
have a diagnosis of organic brain dysfunction. Catatonic 
schizophrenia-like states have been described occurring 
with hyperparathyroidism, tuberous sclerosis, and Rs 
netic mutism, and secondary to fluorides. Carel u 
neurological and medical investigations of all patients 
presenting the clinical picture of catatonic schizophrenia 
is considered essential. —A. S. Kulkarni. 

1563. Stephen A.; Ronald, Linda & E 
Robert E. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Rose e 
Kennedy Ctr, Yeshiva U) The social status of handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped boys in a camp se 
Journal, of Special Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 82). 
143-152.—Studied friendship and preference patterns 5 
193 8-13 yr old boys with and without pO 
handicaps who were attending a summer camp. iie 
intensity of the social relations and the appearance of р 3 
disability were considered in analyzing the boys p 
view responses. Visably handicapped boys were the ee 5 
socially disadvantaged, nonvisably handicapped 21 
were in an intermediate position, and nonhandicappes 
boys had the highest social status. Nonvisibly uet 7 
capped boys were more positively evaluated by. d 
outside the primary social group than by those witl of 
The need to closely examine the behavior patterns i 
these groups of boys and the relationship of behavior 
Social status among peers are discussed.—J/ourna 
abstract. 
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1564. Ritter, Gerhard . (U Gottingen, Neurological 
Clinic & Polyclinic, W Germany) [Epilepsy and social 
prejudice in the light of history.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Dec), Vol 
25(12), 754-761.—Traces social prejudice toward epilep- 
sy as depicted in medieval woodcuts and more modern 
paintings. Theological doctrines and social and political 
developments have always influenced the public image 
of the epileptic. Social prejudice has greatly receded 
since the discovery of anticonvulsants in the 1950s.—K. 
J. Hartman. 

1565. Robinson, Daniel N. & Berman, А. J. 
(Georgetown U) Biophysical assessments of diseases of 
involuntary movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1243-1247.—Describes some 
quantitative approaches to the study of diseases of 
involuntary movement based on data from simple 
tracking task in which the elasticity (K), electromagnetic 
damping (В), and inertia (J) of the control stick were 
systematically varied. 2 patients with Parkinson’s disease, 
2 with multiple sclerosis, and 1 with Huntington’s chorea 
performed the tracking task; target velocities were either 
5, 10, or 20 sec, and K was either 0, .024, or 042 
Ib/degree; B was 0, 5, or 10 v, and J was 0, 2, or 10 Ib. 
Each S completed 3 trials at each combination of values 
over a 4-7 day period. Results show that patients with 
disease of involuntary movement do not respond 
similarly to spring, weight, and damping even when they 
exhibit essentially identical tremor rates and amplitudes. 
—L. Gorsey. 

1566. Sadoughi, W. & Bush, Irving M. (Cook County 
Hosp, Div of Urology, Social Evaluation Clinic Section, 
Chicago, IL) Urologic symptoms as a psychological 
crutch for underlying sex problems. Medical Aspects of 
Human Sexuality, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(7), 130-143.—Based 
on the author's clinical observations, it is suggested that 
a strong emotional overlay is an integral part of many 
urologic disorders. This may occur in 3 situations in 
which either the patient experiences sexual difficulties 
because of the genito-urinary problem, the patient's 
inadequate sexual experience’ is a cause of the urologic 
complaint, or the sexual problems are increased by a lack 
of communication between physician and patient. It is 
recommended that physicians include sexual questions in 
history-taking to uncover the real problem. Suggestions 
for treating the most difficult patient of this type, the one 
who is convinced that his medical condition has caused 
his sexual inadequacy, are presented. Physicians should 
also be aware of the sexual effects of many common 
tranquilizers, hormones, OF other medications prescribed 
for urologic conditions. Brief case illustrations are 
presented.—L. Gorsey. е 

1567. Salonna, Е. & Quaranta, А. (U Вагі, Italy) 
Frequency discrimination under masking in normal and 
in pathological ears. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1972(Apr), Vol 12(2), 129-132.— Investigated the fre- 
quency difference limen (DL) at 2 kHz in 8 normal Ss 
and in 15 unilaterally hearing-impaired Ss (8 with 
Méniéres disease, 7 with sensorineural defects). Both the 
2 kHz-standard tone and the test tones (slightly lower 
frequencies) were presented at 20 db sensation level (SL) 
with durations of .5 sec and interstimulus interval of 1 
sec. In addition DLs were measured under 3 conditions 
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Reps mm NEN NO white noise — 
i elivered at 20 db re the 
unmasked SL; (b) with the same masker, both ene! 3 
signals at 20 db above their unmasked threshold; and © 
with continuous contralateral white noise at 30 db SL. 
Unmasked DLs for normal ears ranged from 4 to 20 Hz 
while those for pathological ears ranged from 20 to 80 
Hz. Masking condition (a) increased the DL 'in all Ss. 
Condition (b) did not alter the DL in normal Ss but in 
pathological ears produced results similar to condition 
(a). Condition (c) was very disruptive to frequency 
discrimination in all but 2 of the normal Ss but had no 
significant effect on DLs in the hearing-impaired —M, 
B. Meikle. й. | 
1568. Schechter, Paul J. & Henkin, Robert І. (NIH, — 
National Heart & Lung Inst, Bethesda, MD) Abnormali- ~ 
ties of taste and smell after head trauma. Journal of < 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 
37(7), 802-810.—Studied abnormalities of taste am 
smell in 29 patients after head trauma. These abnormali- | 
ties included decreased taste acuity (hypogeusia), ae 
distortion of taste acuity (dysgeusia), decreased smell 
acuity (hyposmia), and a distortion of smell acuity _ 
(dysosmia). This syndrome can occur even after minimal — 
head trauma and can begin months after the moment of — 
injury. The patients exhibited a significant decrease — - 
p .001) in total serum zinc concentration and a 
significant increase in total serum copper concentrations 
(p < 01) compared with controls. It is noted that . 
symptoms of hypogeusia, dysgeusia, and dysosmia аге 
frequent sequelae of head injury and are important tothe — 
patients and to their care after trauma. (27 ref)—Journal — 
abstract. М 
1569. Shearn, Charles R.; Bery, David F. & — 
Fitzgibbons, David J. (Inst of LE Hartford, CT) 
Usefulness of the Memory-for-Designs Test in assessing 
mild organic complications in psychiatric patients. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), — 
1099-1104.—Administered (һе Memory-for-Designs $ 
Test (MFD) to 3 matched groups of Ss aged 40 yrs or 
older: psychiatric patients suspected of organicity on Ў 
initial clinical examination, patients not suspected of _ 
organicity, and nonhospitalized normals. No Ss had 
known brain damage. Patients suspected of organicity 
and normals differed significantly in mean MED score. _ 
There were no other group differences. 4 mo later, the c 
same patients were again classified as (currently) — 
suspected or not suspected of organicity. Group means 
on the original MFD scores were compared. 
reconstituted "suspected" group differed significantly 
from the other 2 groups, which did not differ from each 
other, suggesting that initial MFD score predicts more 
psychiatric classification than does 
classification Journal abstract. 
. (National Hosp for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) Influence of site of impact — 
on cognitive impairment persisting long : 
closed head injury. f 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 316). 719-726.—Studied th 
cognitive abilities of 356 right-handed men who ha 
sustained a severe closed head injury between 10 and 20 
yrs earlier. Results show that à right-sided im d 1 
produced greater deficits than a left-sided impact in 3 
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verbal and nonverbal skills. Results are interpreted as 
reflecting left-hemisphere damage due to contrecoup 
injury. Some evidence that a left frontal impact was apt 
to result in defective visual-spatial functioning is 
- presented. These observations accord with some theories 
on the mechanics of head injury and with observations 


_ on the predictability of sites of cerebral contusion in 


brain injury uncomplicated by dural penetration, intra- 

- cranial infection, or cerebral infarction. The roles of the 
duration of posttraumatic amnesia, the level of neurolog- 
ical responsiveness at the time of admission to hospital, 
and the age at which the injury was sustained are 
discussed. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1571. Spencer, Roger F. & Raft, David D. (U North 
Carolina, Medical School, Consultation Service, Chapel 
Hill) Adaptation and defenses in hypopituitary dwarfs. 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 35-38.— Presents 3 case 
histories. Little evidence was found to support the 
contention that pituitary deficiency results in a lowering 
of aggressive drive. Some persistence of grandiose 
fantasies, in preference to more active coping mecha- 
nisms, was observed. The formation of sexual and work 
identities was uncompleted in these patients. 

1572. Stromberg, J. et al . (World Health Organiza- 
tion, Div of Strengthening of Health Services, Geneva, 
Switzerland) Predicting participation in a screening 
examination for ischaemic heart disease risk factors: 
Experience from the Zagreb preliminary study. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 8(5) 275-286. 
— Data from a study of 601 males in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
who were interviewed before they volunteered to 
participate in a screening examination for ischemic heart 
disease show that the item which most accurately 
predicted participation in the screening examination was 
one which directly assessed the S's willingness to have a 
thorough physical examination to determine his physical 
status. Health-related attitudes were not related to 
participation, and educational and occupational back- 
ground were only slightly related to participation. (37 
ref) 

1573. Tumba, A.  (U Louvain, Div of Human 
Genetics, Belgium) [The anatomoclinical parameters of 
XXXY phenotype: Study of a case and review of the 
literature.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Mar), 
Vol 73(2), 233-255.— Presents a case study of a patient 
with a XXXY syndrome and compares findings in this 
individual with others reported in the literature. (Dutch, 
English, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) (2 p ref) 

1574. Tuttle, Dean W. A comparison of three 
reading media for the blind: Braille, normal recording, 
and compressed speech. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol 27, 217-230. 
—104 braille readers 14-21 yrs old took the Reading 
Versatility Test, Intermediate Level in 3 equivalent 
forms: braille, normal recording, and compressed 
speech. Comprehension scores were the same for the 3 
forms of presentation. Compressed speech was more 
efficient than normal speech, which in turn was more 
effective than braille. Braille reading took about twice as 
long as listening to normal speech and almost 3 times as 
long as listening to compressed speech. 4 classifications 
of Ss were identified on the basis of comprehension 
scores: high braille, high listeners; high braille, low 
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listeners; low braille, high listeners; low braille, low. 
listeners. For each group, compressed speech was the 
most efficient medium. Compressed speech materials are 
recommended, but individual differences in ability to use 
them efficiently are noted. (140 ref)—W. E. Collins. 
1575. Tuxen, I. (Vocational & Social Guidance 
Office for the Hard of Hearing, Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Educational and vocational problems in adolescents 
with slight and medium loss of hearing. Scandinavian 
Audiology, 1972(Sep), Vol 1(3), 111-114.—Notes that the 
occupational and social problems facing the slightly and 
moderately hard-of-hearing are often more or less 
ignored. However, experience shows that it is often 
necessary for this group to be supervised by experts who 
have up-to-date knowledge of the benefits available from 
the relevant social services and insight into the different 
occupational demands on hearing. Without such help 
young people with a hearing handicap may easily 
develop massive handicaps and fail because of their 
defective hearing. (Danish summary)—Journal abstract. 
1576. Van Putten, Theodore & Menkes, John H. (U 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Huntington's 
disease masquerading as chronic schizophrenia. Diseas- 
es of the Nervous System, 1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 54-56. 
— Presents 3 case histories of patients with Huntington's 
disease masquerading first as schizophrenia and then as 
schizophrenia with a phenothiazine-induced motor disor- 
der. Such cases demonstrate the difficulties encountered 
in diagnosing Huntington's disease. It is suggested that 
complete family histories and careful neurological 
examinations be obtained before prescribing phenothiaz- 
ine therapy for apparent schizophrenics. (21 ге)—М; 
Oscar-Berman. a 
1577. Ware, Colin & Mitchell, Donald E. (Dalhousie 
U, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) On interoċular 
transfer of various visual aftereffects in normal and 
stereoblind observers. Vision Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 
14(8), 731-734.—Measured tilt, threshold-evaluation, and 
spiral-motion aftereffects in 2 strabismic and 2 normal 
Os. In contrast to normal Os, both strabismic Ss failed to 
show any appreciable interocular transfer in any of the 3 
aftereffects, consistent with the suggestion that Ss 
without stereopsis lack binocular neurones. (24 ref) 
1578. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Baddeley, A. D. 
(National Hosp, London, England) Amnesia and тете, 
ty for visual location. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Mar), M 
12(2), 257-263.—Studied short-term memory (STM) anı 
long-term memory (LTM) for visual stimuli not d 
verbalizable in 7 amnesic patients and 6 neurological 
patients matched on age and IQ. Decay functions for 
recall of the location of a single dot stimulus ore 
retention intervals of 1-60 sec were measured. Recall и 
the location of 5 randomly positioned dots after | 
learning trials was tested using a 2-min retention inen 
It was found that the amnesic patients’ performance М 
not significantly worse оп the former task (the STM por 
but showed a significant deficit on the latter (LTM) ol 
In addition, 3 patients with a selective impairmen' ed 
auditory verbal STM were tested. Findings are са M 
in relation to comparable tasks of verbal STM and L ndi 
(French & German summaries) (17 ref)—J/ou" 
abstract. 
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1579. Waxman, Stephen G. & Geschwind, Norman . 
(Harvard U, Medical School, Boston) Hypergraphia in 
temporal lobe epilepsy. Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 
629-636.—Describes the phenomenon of hypergraphia, 
or the tendency toward extensive and, in some cases, 
compulsive writing in temporal lobe epilepsy in 7 
patients, in each of whom there was EEG evidence of a 
temporal lobe focus. Unusually detailed and strikingly 
copious writing was evidenced in each patient. 6 patients 
provided documentation of their extensive writing, which 
often was concerned with religious or moral issues. A 7th 
patient claimed to have written extensively, but refused 
to exhibit his writings. Aggressiveness, religiosity, and 
changes in sexual behavior in temporal lobe disorders 
have been described previously. The hypergraphia of 
temporal lobe epilepsy appears to be part of a specific 
behavioral syndrome of special interest because of its 
association with dysfunction at specific anatomic loci. 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1580. Webb, Nancy C. The use of myoelectric 
feedback in teaching facial expression to the blind. 
American Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 
1974(Apr), Vol 27, 231-262.—Employed biofeedback to 
help 5 blind Ss gain skill in controlling facial muscles, 
thus producing facial expressions at will Ss were 
provided with an auditory "mirror" of their facial 
activity by transducing myoelectric signals from facial 
muscles into sound. Expressions of happiness, surprise, 
and anger were defined by involvement of the zygomati- 
cus, the frontalis, and the corrugator muscles, respective- 
ly. These muscles were connected through separate 
voltage-controlled oscillators to loudspeakers, each 
muscle activating a different speaker. Motion pictures of 
each S producing the 3 expressions before and after 
training were assembled in random order and were 
shown to preselected judges who attempted to identify 
the expressions. The judges were correct significantly 
more often on the posttraining expressions. Appropriate- 
ness and adequacy of expressions, as rated by the judges, 
also improved significantly as a result of training. (93 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1581. Webb, Thomas E. & Oski, Frank A. (U 
Pennsylvania) Behavioral status of young adolescents 
with iron deficiency anemia. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 153-156.— Teacher ratings on 
the Behavior Problems Checklist failed to discriminate 
male junior high school students with iron deficiency 
anemia from nonanemic students in terms of personality 
disturbances of inadequacy-immaturity. Consistently 
more conduct problems were reported for anemic 
students than for nonanemic controls, with a significant 
age factor also involved. 

1582. Wunderlich, Ray C. Allergy, brains, & children 
coping. St Petersburg, FL: Johnny Reads, 1974. ix, 170 
р. $7(hardback), $5(paper).—Considers the relationship 
between allergy, brain dysfunction, and coping with 
environmental tasks. The neuroallergic syndrome 1s 
discussed as a broad entity which frequently interferes 
with a child’s coping ability and which requires commu- 
nication and cooperation between parent, teacher, and 
physician to ensure the child’s proper development. 
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1583. . Philadelphia's Center House: 
Inpatient treatment program for the "'pre-skid-row 
man.” Alcohol Health & Research World, 1973(Spr), Vol 
1(1), 8-11.—Presents a short-term (4-mo) rehabilitation 
program combining social and vocational help for the 
“pre-skid-row” alcoholic. The major approaches are 
group therapy, part-time work assignments, encounter 
therapy, and antabuse medication.—H. J. Freudenberger. 

1584. Barton, Anthony . (Duquesne U) Three worlds 
of therapy: An existential-phenomenological study of 
the therapies of Freud, Jung, and Rogers. Palo Alto, 
CA: National Press, 1974. x, 271 p. $8.95(cloth), 
$4.95(paper).—Describes the views of the patient held by 
Freud, Jung, and C. Rogers. The methods of psychoana- 
lysis, Jungian therapy, and client-centered therapy are 
discussed, and the treatment received by 1 hypothetical 
client under each approach is used to illustrate these 
methods. 

1585. Blum, Henrik L. (U California, Berka 
Planning for health: Development and application 
social change theory. New York, NY: Human Sciences 
Press, 1974. xvi, 622 p.—Applies planning theory to such 
basic health concerns as heredity, environmental factors, 
and behavior patterns. The environment for planning 
and the achievement and evaluation of the improve- 
ments desirable and obtained through planning are 
detailed. 

1586. Coburn, David & Pope, Clyde R. (U Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Socioeconomic status and preventive 
health behaviour. Journal 0) Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Јип), Vol 15(2), 67-7 .—Developed a predictive 
model for socioeconomic status (SES) and preventive 
health behavior which included variables relating to 
childhood socialization, social participation, work self- 
direction, work constraints, powerlessness-planfulness, 
and health knowledge. Together, education, age, income, 
and social participation (in that order) provided the most 


parsimonious set for predicting general preventive health 


behavior. (18 re Н 
1587. йы, Robert S. (U Cincinnati) Some 
observations about psychiatric services in the U.S.S.R. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol. 25(8), 
533-535.—Reports observations made by the author 
during a trip to the USSR in 1972 on the Soviet system of 
psychiatric care, which emphasizes outpatient and day 
treatment as opposed іо hospitalization, ы ЫН АШ are 
widely used for severely disturbed patients. 

1558. Foudraine, dii . Not made of wood: A 


psychiatrist discovers his own profession. (Trans 


Hubert H. Hoskins). New York, NY: Macmillan, 1974, 
414 p. $9.95.—Presents an account of the authors 
discovery of how he could help people labeled as 
schizophrenic and of his subsequent rebellion against his 
training in psychiatry. The steps that led to his 
conclusion that psychotics and schizophrenics can Uo 
us most about the human condition are described, an 

the theory that schizophrenia is an intricate defense 
system erected in response to à фе очы 
environment is presented, along with suggestions for new 
treatment methods for schizophrenics (e.g. open wart 

and expansion of the role of the paraprofessi 


ional). 4 


$ 
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1589. Kagan, Aubrey R. & Levi, Lennart . (World 
Health Organization, Div of Strengthening of Health 
Services, Geneva, Switzerland) Health and environ- 
ment— psychosocial stimuli: A review. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 8(5), 225-241.— Describes а 
model of psychosocial factors and diseases in terms of 6 
subsystems (psychosocial stimuli, psychobiological pat- 
tern, physiological mechanisms, precursors of disease, 
the disability of disease itself, and interacting mental or 
physical variables), and reviews the literature on the 
interrelationships of these 6 systems. The importance of 
monitoring and early appraisal of risk of disease from 
psychosocial factors and evaluating the effects of 
preventive health actions is discussed. It is concluded 
that the causation of disease by psychosocial stimuli is 
still unproven but remains at a high level of probability. 

"The action of such stimuli on the mechanisms and 
precursors of disease is better understood, and there is 
some probability that interacting psychosocial factors 
and physical factors may prevent some diseases. Implica- 
tions for health planning are discussed. (183 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1590. Kraus, А. (U Heidelberg, Psychiatric Clinic, W 
Germany) [The relationship between sex role and sex 
body: A case history of psychosis after a sex change in 
congenital adrenogenital syndrome with pseudoherma- 
phroditismus femininus.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Feb), 
Vol 43(2), 78-88.— Describes the case of an S who, after 
a suicide attempt at age 19, had both ovaries removed 
and underwent testosterone treatment. Married 10 yrs 
later, he developed a psychosis after 9 yrs of marriage 
and committed suicide at age 41. The medical and 
psychological aspects are described in detail and ana- 
lyzed in the light of contemporary intersex research and 
theory. The problems, techniques, and results of sex role 
change in pseudohermaphroditismus femininus are 

- discussed. (40 ref)— T. Fisher. 

1591. Lipton, Helen L. & Svarstad, Bonnie L. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Parental expecta- 
tions of a multi-disciplinary clinic for children with 
developmental disabilities. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(2), 157-166.— Social scien- 
tists and health professionals have contended that 
consumer compliance with professional advice is related 
to the fulfillment of their expectations. The present study 
investigated this hypothesis by identifying the content of 
parental expectations of a diagnostic clinic for children 
so that in subsequent research these expectations could 
be related to the parents’ subsequent attitudes and 

. behavior. Data from 21 parents, regardless of socioeco- 

nomic status and ethnicity, lacked specific and firmly 

. held expectations regarding the kinds of specialists, 

. evaluations, and therapies they desired. Possible sources 

of this uncertainty, including exploration of parents’ 
medical knowledge, perception of their role as health 
consumers, and the nature of their prior help-seeking 

. experience were also studied in structured interviews 

- with the parents. The issues and implications generated 

- by these findings, particularly as they relate to the 

_ dynamics and outcomes of parent-professional interac- 

tion, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1592. i Gisela . (U Hamburg, Inst of 

-Psychology, W Germany) [On delayed auditory feed- 
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back in stutterers with various levels of Stuttering 
severity.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
1973, Vol 2(4), 278-299.—Studied 72 12-15 yr old male 
stutterers, divided into 3 groups according to the severity 
of their affliction, and a control group of 24 nonstutter- 
ers. Ss were tested under conditions of synchronous and 
delayed (.17-sec) auditory feedback. 4 variations of 
volume intensity were used to produce a continuous 
increase in the blocking of bone conduction. The 
controls made the greatest number of mistakes under 
conditions of delayed feedback, and medium-severity 
Stutterers made the fewest. All stutterers made at least 
the same number of mistakes under delayed feedback 
conditions as under synchronous feedback, and some- 
times more mistakes, but never fewer. Blocking of bone 
conduction under conditions of delayed feedback did 
not by itself produce a decrease in the number of 
mistakes made by all stutterers. The changes in volume 
intensity caused the expected changes only in the case of 
light-severity stutterers; when the blocking of bone 
conduction was increased they made fewer mistakes. 
(English summary) (21 ref)— 7: Fisher. 

1593. Rabin, David L.; Kalimo, Esko & Mabry, John 
H. (Georgetown U, Medical School) The World Health 
Organization international collaborative study of medi- 
cal care utilization: A summary of methodological 
studies and preliminary findings. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 8(5), 255-262.— Presents 
preliminary results from a household survey and assess- 
ment of characteristics of health service systems in 12 
areas in 7 countries. Data indicate that there are similar 
health-related attitudes in various countries, that pat- 
terns of physician use vary according to location and the 
degree of urbanization, and that the availability of 
resources does not generally correlate with use. (18 ref) 

1594. Seabra-Dinis, Tito. Antipsychiatry—an ideol- 
ogy of confrontation: Its origins and significance. Foreign 
Psychiatry, 1973-1974 (Win), Vol 2(4), 3-21.—Specifies 
problems and practices in psychiatry which gave rise to 
the antipsychiatric movement: the segregation and 
restraint of patients, their forced irresponsibility (entail- 
ing deprivation of human rights), denial of information, 
and the meagreness of funds available. The theoretical 
bases of antipsychiatry as presented by its various 
exponents in Europe and America are discussed, and its 
links with sociology, existentialism, and political thought 
are outlined. For the antipsychiatrist, “mental illness is 
merely a label invented by society and the psychiatrist to 
control deviance; it is not the patient who needs 
treatment but the society against which he is struggling. 
Experiments which attempted to put antipsychiatric 
principles into practice are described, particularly those 
at Kingsley Hall in London. It is contended that the 
desire of the antipsychiatrists to “treat society” reflects 
poverty of thinking, oversimplification, and an outmod- 
ed political viewpoint.—/. Davis. 

1595. Silverman, Franklin H. & Trotter, William D. 
(Marquette U) Bibliography related to use of instrumen- 
tal aids in stuttering therapy: Supplement 2. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1329-1330. 
— Presents а 4l-item supplement to the author's biblio- 
graphy (see PA, Vol 50:11869) of published and 
unpublished research reports and theoretical papers оп 
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the influence of masking noise and rhythmic stimulation 
on stuttering. 

1596. Sundberg, Norman D.; Tyler, Leona E. & 
Taplin, Julian. R. (U Oregon) Clinical psychology:- 
Expanding horizons. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1973. xix, 656 p.—Uses general 
systems theory as the organizing framework of this 2nd 
edition on the work of clinical psychologists. Major 
topics include the conceptual framework of clinical 
psychology, the design and implementation of improve- 
ment programs, and the professional development of the 
clinician. Suggested readings and research summaries are 
provided. 

1597. Timsit, M. & Sabatier, J. (Medical Psychology 
& Psychosomatic Medicine Service, Liege, Belgium) 
[The use of computers in the psychiatric clinic.] (Fren) 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Mar), Vol 73(2), 272-301. 
—Reports on procedures and results in the use of 
computers in psychiatric practice. Techniques and 
difficulties encountered in coding patient history data 
are described. Computer usefulness is demonstrated in 
some noteworthy correlations obtained from 733 cases. 
(Dutch, English, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) 
(19 ref)—E. Coché 

1598. Travis, Terry A.; Noyes, Russell & Brightwell, 
Dennis R. (Southern Illinois U, Medical School) The 
attitudes of physicians toward prolonging life. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1974(Win), Vol 
5(1), 17-26.—Analyzes answers to a questionnaire sent 
to all Iowa physicians; 50% of the questionnaires were 
returned. Attitudes of the respondents toward omitting 
life-prolonging procedures, based on their experience 
with terminal patients, are discussed. Reported opinions 
also deal with the effect of sharing the decision about 
prolonging life and with social attitudes which would 
permit the physician to hasten death.—R. M. Cohen. 

1599. Woody, Robert H. (Ohio U) Forms of mental 
health consultation. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 283-285.— Mental health consultants 
who were trained in and identified with behavioral and 
process models reported differences regarding the form 
of consultation in which they practice and prefer to 
engage. It is concluded that consultation research should 
specify the form preferred and used by the consultant, 
and training in consultation should be tailored to these 
preferences. 
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1600. Adam, Wolfgang & Wendt, Harro . (Regional 
Neuropsychiatric Hosp, Uchtspringe, E Germany) [Dis- 
pensary treatment of outpatient schizophrenics.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1973(Dec), Vol 25(12), 748—153.—Describes suc- 
cessful experience in dispensary treatment of schizo- 
phrenics. Length of stay and overutilization of hospital 
facilities were drastically reduced by providing low-cost 
outpatient treatment. The expression “psychiatry with- 
out a bed” has gained wider acceptance in Germany 
since 1967. Psychotic episodes are successfully controlled 
by medication supplied to outpatients on their regularly 
scheduled visits to the dispensary—K. J. Нага» 

1601. Ahsen, Akhter . Basic concepts in eidetic 
PSychotherapy. New York, NY: Brandon House, 
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xviii, 434 p.—Examines eidetic imagery, which differs 
from ordinary imagery in that it stands midway between. 
imagination and physiological after-image. Since the 
eidetics circumvent the patient's prevalent intellectual 
resistances, they have an advantage over verbal ap- 
proaches. Aspects of personality can be changed by a 
repeated process involving the deliberate projection of 
certain crucial eidetics until the affect associated with 
them is exhausted. In this manner aspects of the 
problematic experience, as well as unexpressed fantasies 
related to these experiences, can be undone. The areas of 
hysterias, psychosomatics, acute neurosis, 
zophrenias are covered. b 

1602, Allen, Robert D. & Wolfe, Thomas F. 
(California State U, Sacramento) Psychotheatrics. Sac- 
ramento, CA: Psychotheatrics, 1974. 72 p—Describes а 
theory technique which combines the use of psychology 
and theater. Environmental, playwright, and spectator 
elements of psychotheatrics are discussed, the differences: 
between psychodrama and psychotheatrics are outlined, 
and facilities and workshops are 

1603. Ammon, Karin . (Free U Berlin, W Germany) [A 
contribution to the use of countertransference in 


and schi- j 


described. (23 ref) _ 


psychoanalytic treatment.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia- _ 


trie, 1974, Vol 7(3), 138-150.—Discusses 2 views of 
countertransference. It can 
factor in the analytic process that should be eliminated 
or as a help in structuring the analytic situation. The. 
active application of countertransference as a central 
function in therapy for patients with archaic ego-illnesses 
is illustrated by a description of the treatment of a 
borderline patient.—H. Bruml. 

1604. Bach, Otto; Griiss, Ursula & 
(Karl Marx U, Psychiatric Clinic, Leipzig, E Germany) 
[Relationships between somato- ant sociotherapy of 
endogenic psychoses.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Dec), Vol 25(12), 


Hirsch, Cornelia . 


be seen either as a disturbing _ 


741-141.—Speculates regarding the correlation between — 


socio- and somatotherapeutic variables. Sociotherapies 


have beneficial effects on endogenous psychos- 


K. J. Hartman, 


E. Lisa . (U Southern California) 
women's liberation and the future of 


tice, 1974(Spr), b evie 
of р theories and psychotherapeutic activi 
to point out how such theories and practices have 
contributed to the myth of the inferiority of women: 
portrayed 


oals. Recommendations include training 
ewareness of sources of oppression in therapi д 
education of more and such things 


assertion training 


occupational therapy, and music _ 


Somatotherapy, - 


Berg, Pamela 1.; Eaton, Elaine - 


to increase the - 


for women and consciousness-raising | 


С. P. McCreary. 
ко Barron, Jules . Poetry and therapeutic 
ication: ind meaning » М 
communication: Nature а шет ete 
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Vol 11(1), 87-92.—Suggests an analogy between poetry 
as à creative process and the communication that takes 
place in psychotherapy. Both processes represent man's 
efforts to express and integrate the deeper levels of the 
_ person. Psychopathology, e.g., schizophrenia, represents 
"symbolic creations of unique personal meaning but the 
- disturbed person is not able to experience his separate- 
> ness without being threatened with loss of identity. 
_ Poetry may be helpful in communicating the therapist's 
р understanding of the patient's unique struggles involving 
hope, despair, loneliness, life, and death. Poems that 
| have contributed to communication are noted.—C. P. 
- McCreary. 
~ 1607. Calhoun, Karen S.; Adams, Henry E. & Mitchell, 
Kevin M. (U Georgia) Innovative treatment methods in 
- psychopathology. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xii, 429 p. $16.95.—Presents a collection of 9 
| theoretical and experimental papers on the treatment of 
_ specific psychopathological disorders, including stutter- 
ing, depression, sexual deviation, delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, psychophysiological problems, schizophrenia, and 
psychosomatic disorders. 

1608. Cochrane, Carolyn T. (Family Service & 
Mental Health Ctr, Chicago Heights, IL) Development 
of a measure of empathic communication. Psychothera- 
py: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 
41-47.—Developed a measure of empathic communica- 
tion and related it to a measure of empathic inference. 
Previous research had shown inconsistent relationships 
between these 2 approaches to measuring empathy. The 
newly devised measure for rating communication had 6 
elements (internal, separation, accuracy, concrete, ener- 
gy, and caring). 18 graduate students in psychology 
underwent therapy analogue procedure. An experienced 
therapist rated their responses according to a specified 
criterion for each element. R. Dymonds’s Empathic 
Inference Index was also administered. Interrater relia- 
bility of the empathic communication measure was 
adequate and a negative relationship was found between 
this measure and empathic inference. Sex-type differ- 
ences were noted. The 2 measures apparently reflect 
different processes.—C. P. McCreary. 

1609. Coetzee, A. L. Making your own personality: 
Human modelling: A new method in Psychotherapy. 
Pretoria, South Africa: J. L. Van Schaik, 1974. 222 p- 
—Describes the technique of human modeling, a method 
which can be used to overcome deadlocks in psychother- 
apy, in which the psychotherapist requires the patient to 
construct a person with his own identity, life experiences, 
problems, and expectations and then to help this 
"modeled" person to overcome his problems. Uses of the 

_ method for diagnosis and communication are described. 
| 1610. Cox, Richard Н. & Esau, Truman С. (United 
- States International U, Program of Marriage, Family & 

Child Clinical Services) Regressive therapy: Therapeutic 
regression of schizophrenic children, adolescents and 
young adults. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 
xiv, 154 p. $8.50. 

1611. Dlin, Barney M.; Stern, Andrew & Poliakoff, 
Steven J. (Temple U, Health Sciences Ctr) Survivors of 
cardiac arrest: The first few days. Psychosomatics, 1974, 
— Vol 15(2), 61-67.— Discusses the Psychological state of 
. patients who have seemingly witnessed their own death. 
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Most of them recalled their hearts stopping. 
disturbed by the experience. A few continued to 
that they were dead after resuscitation. 
experience requires psychiatric assistance as y 
cooperation of the patient's family and att 
medical staff. Patients could put fragmented mem 
into realistic perspective, thereby relieving the ex 
fear and confusion. (18 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. E 

1612. Dolliver, Robert H. & Woodward, Bruce T, 

Missouri) Giving and taking in psychotherapy. P 
erapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 1 
66—70.— Presents a theoretical discussion and revi \ 
the difficulties involved in "giving" and "taking" 
therapy. Ethical questions about acting in the client 
best interest; considerations of loss and gain for 
client; and personality characteristics of therapists w! 
influence the way they structure therapy relationships 
are identified as the major issues.—C. P. McCrear 

1613. Fink, Paul J. (Eastern Virginia M 
School, Norfolk) Concern about variations in 
frequency. Medical Aspects of Human  Sexuali 

1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 171—172.— Presents a brief guide 
counseling patients who evidence a concern about 
frequency of sexual intercourse. Specific attention sho 
be directed to the specific complaint about frequency, - 
the nature of the relationship, the intensity of the — 
person's sexual drive, the kind of excuses given for not 
having sex, and the presence of a specific dysfunction - 
(е.р., premature ejaculation). ; 3 

1614. Fischer, Roland . (Maryland Psychiatric Re- 
search Ctr, Baltimore) Visions, hallucinations, con 
sciousness, hemispheres, symbols. Journal of Altered. 
States of Consciousness, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 145-151. 
— The gradual transformation of perceptions into hallu- | 
cinations (and dreams) on a continuum of increasing 
central nervous system arousal, impaired reality testing, 
and preferential right cerebral hemispheric activity is — 
discussed as being relevant to both normal behavior and - 
the realm of clinical psychiatry. The changing interpreta- 
tion or meaning attached to the words reality, vision, and 
hallucination illuminates the significance of "vivid au- 
diovisual imagery" in the (therapeutic) process of. 
disintegration and rebirth through symbolic experiences. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1615. Gillum, Richard F. & Barsky, Arthur J. 
(National Heart & Lung Inst, Bethesda, MD) Diagnosis 
and management of patient noncompliance. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 228(12), 1563-1567.—Considers that patient non- - 
compliance with medical regimens is one of the major 
unsolved therapeutic problems confronting the medical 
profession today. Physicians have great difficulty identi- 
fying and dealing with noncompliers. A critical review of 
the literature is presented which indicates that the factors 
most consistently related to noncompliance are (a) 
psychological factors, (6) environmental and social 
factors, (c) characteristics of the therapeutic regimen, - 
and (d) properties of the physician-patient interaction. — 
Based on this information, a strategy for the improved 
diagnosis and management of noncompliance is feasible. 
(40 ref}—Journal abstract. 3 

1616. Herz, Marvin I. et al . (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst, Washington Heights Community Serv- 


ice, NY) Individual versus group aftercare treatment. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 131(7), 
808-812.— Tested the relative efficacy of minimal indi- 
vidual contact vs group therapy, given an equal amount 
of therapist time allocated to each treatment. 144 
aftercare patients were randomly assigned to either 
group or individual therapy conducted by 12 incoming 
Ist-yr residents. Results at the end of 1 yr showed no 
significant differences in outcome measures for either 
group. However, the therapists greatly preferred the 
group method, and the group patients seemed more 
enthusiastic about treatment. Greater use of group 
treatment in aftercare clinics is recommended.—Journal 
abstract. 

1617. Hobson, Robert F. Loneliness. Journal of 
Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 71-89.—Ex- 
amines the following aspects of loneliness: psychothera- 
ру, the difference between loneliness and aloneness, the 
language of loneliness, love and loneliness, and friend- 
ship and imagination. (26 ref) 

1618. Howells, J. G. & Townsend, D. Puppetry as a 
medium for play diagnosis. Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 
1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 9-14.—Describes play diagnosis as 
the discovery through play of clinically interesting facts 
concerning а child's interpersonal relationships. In 
puppetry the child is able to present his own side of the 
picture freely instead of being limited to verbal expres- 
sion, which he probably finds difficult. Puppets can be 
used both for diagnosis and as a medium of play therapy 
for the neurotic child. It is a way for the child to act out 
his fantasies and aggression through catharsis, and it 
provides a medium through which support can bé 
offered. Relevant literature on play diagnosis is summa- 
rized and the establishment of a puppet theater is 
described. Case examples are provided.—R. S. Albin. 

1619. Kemper, Kattrin A. [Countertransference as 
the deciding factor in establishing communication with 
a 3-4 yr old girl.] (Port) Estudos de Psicanálise, 1973, 
No 6, 21-32.—Records the unusual case of a World 
War П orphan abandoned in Berlin in 1945. The child, 
an autistic mute whose estimated age was 3-4 yrs, 
received psychotherapy utilizing maternal countertrans- 
ference. A traumatic incident triggering uninhibited 
maternal emotions from the therapist brought about a 
breakthrough in verbal communication. Therapy termi- 
nated 10 mo later (total duration 16 mo) with typical age- 
level behavior. (English summary) (23 ref)—N. Т. 
Pinckney. 

1620. Lenzner, Abraham S. Psychiatry in the 
coronary care unit. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 
70-71.— Describes events and efforts leading to the 
unanimous passing of a resolution by the Academy of 
Psychosomatic Medicine proposing that a psychiatrist 
and a psychosocial team be an integral part of the 
Coronary Care Unit for every patient. 

1621. Levy, Linda L. (U Pennsylvania Hosp) 
Movement therapy for psychiatric patients. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(6), 
354-357—Discusses the developmental approach to 

treatment of severely disorganized psychotic patients. It 
is postulated that these patients function at a P 
learning stage in which learning takes place through 
movement, and that this primitive cognitive level must be 
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transcended before higher-level thought p e 
evolve. Movement activities thus assume a role 
preliminary stages of psychiatric rehabilitation, а 
learning theory and S. Arieti's developmental po 
are cited.—Journal abstract. Е 
1622. Lopez, Agustin D. (U Oklahoma, He 
Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) Reflections on p 
erapy. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1973(Dec), 
3(2), 68-74.—Deals broadly with the subject 
chotherapy, presenting a brief historical overview | 
conceptualization of the term, and a discussion 
current status and significance among other psy! 
directives. The use and misuse, indications and con 
dications of this form of therapy are consi 
—Journal abstract. A1 
1623. Markowitz, Irving . (Family Service & Child 
Guidance Ctr, Orange, NJ) The immorality of y 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 559-570.—Co 
ers that many human interactions which are inherent y 
immoral masquerade as morality (e.g., polarization of 
power in a society; discriminatory religious, legal, d 
moral codes; control of wealth by families who gained it 
illegally; and the glorification of some forms of vio- 
lence). It is argued that immorality also exists in those” 
who deliver mental health services when they preach | 
freedom but practice the "shrinking" of individuals to 
conform to the standards of an immoral society. Tri 
morality relates an individual fairly to his enemies as _ 
well as to his friends. Moreover, making all individuals in 
a society moral does not guarantee the morality of фе 
whole society. It is suggested that the mentally healthy. г 
are those who can accept some alienation from. 


A 20-yr-old hospi 
nological accoun 
Both clinical obse! 


(U Maine, Огоо a 
acute ле Menninger Clinic, 


7-262. | 
Cir Mini tere E. (Cleveland. State U) The — 
strange verbal world. Journal of Non-White Concern Aa ^ 
Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10), 95-1 ] 
— Discusses ways in which Ctr can be facilitated p 
white counselors and disadvantaged. black ment т 9 
how the search for equal opportunities for Uy lec 74 
obscured the importance of individual iis cp 
Racist and nonracist modes of counseling behavi 
described, and 
child relationship 
stressed. 
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1627. Peles, Uri . (Long Island Jewish—Hillside 
Medical Ctr, New York, NY) The extremely inhibited 
woman. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 8(6), 41-52.— Presents a brief guide for physicians 
who counsel extremely inhibited women in the course of 
_ Sex therapy, including suggestions for identifying her 
Characteristic type of clothing, body language, and 
Verbal behavior. 8 steps in an appropriate counseling 
procedure for these patients are described. 

1628. Persons, Roy W.; Persons, Marilyn K. & 
Newmark, Irene (Antioch Coll, Counseling Ctr) 
Perceived helpful therapists’ characteristics, client 
improvements, and sex of therapist and client. Psy- 
chotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 
11(1), 63-65.—Studied judgments of improved clients 
who were asked to list the helpful or nonhelpful 
characteristics of their paraprofessional therapists. Ther- 
apists and clients were undergraduates in their late teens 
and twenties. Women clients rated women therapists as 
more helpful while men were more responsive to male 
therapists. 

1629. Rosenzweig, Stanley P. & Folman, Rina . (VA 
Outpatient Clinic, Boston, MA) Patient and therapist 
variables affecting premature termination in group 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 76-79.—Contends that previ- 
ous research has not examined premature termination 
sufficiently in a multidimensional design. Personality 
variables and demographic data of 26 male Veterans 
Administration patients were examined, and the judg- 
ments and attitudes of 2 male staff psychologists. Early 
terminators were defined as patients who left treatment 
before 16 wks. Education was the only demographic 
variable that differentiated the groups (remainers were 
more highly educated). Therapist attitudes and predic- 
tions were predictive, but psychological tests failed to 
differentiate remainers from  terminators.—C. Р. 
McCreary. 

1630. Schulz, Clarence С. [The place of 
psychotherapy in the treatment of schizophrenic 
patients.] (Port) Estudos de Psicanálise, 1973, No 6, 9-20. 
Summarizes the present situation regarding the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia resulting from changes over the 
past 20 yrs. These changes are of 2 kinds: those 
occurring outside of psychiatry-i.e., sociological, sociop- 
olitical, and economic changes; and those occurring 
within psychiatry, including the advent of tranquilizing 
medications, changes in theory, and changes as a result 
of clinical observations. The main effect of the interac- 
tion of theory and clinical observation has been to 
emphasize psychotherapy as only 1 aspect of the total 
treatment of the patient. The development of self—dif- 
ferentiation and object—as conceptual tools in under- 
standing some of the clinical phenomena, the importance 
of countertransference, and the need to use the patient’s 
positive healthy capacities are discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

1631. Snaith, R. P. (Stanley Royal Hosp, Wakefield, 
England) A method of psychotherapy based on relaxa- 
tion techniques. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol 124, 473-481.— Points out that since 
genuine therapeutic potential may be found in a variety 
of techniques with widely differing underlying assump- 
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tions, the psychotherapist needs to be conversant with 
many methods and the clinical indications for each. One 
cure will not fit all. A particular amalgam of behavior 
therapy, hypnosis, and autogenic training is described 
which may have diverse applications, as illustrated by5 
cases. The patient is given an explanation of his disorder 
that he can readily understand, and the process and plan 
of treatment are explained to him in broad outline. He is 
assigned an active role in treatment, often with planned 
exercises, and understands the role of the therapist. 
Before starting treatment, agreement is reached as to 
realistic and acceptable goals of symptom relief, It is 
stressed that confidence in what is being done is more 
important than minute attention to theory.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

1632. Steinkirchner, Albert V. Self psychotherapy: I. 
Venice, CA: Aquin, 1974. 159 p. $1.95.— Presents a 
program of self-psychotherapy which is based on the 
technique of "spontaneous introspection," in which the 
images that appear across the mind's eye" may be used 
to consciously relive and resolve conflicts that were 
formerly held in the unconscious memory. The develop- 
ment of this technique, the procedure of opening 
emotions, and the effects of self-psychotherapy on 
development and maturation are described. Both clinical 
cases and examples from the author's own experiences 
are included. 

1633. Tyler, Leona E. (U Oregon) Commonalities 
and distinctions between counseling and psychothera- 
py. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu- 
Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, 
NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p-—Discusses academic, 
traditional, and practical bases for distinguishing coun- 
seling from Psychotherapy. It is suggested that the 
movement to define all counseling as psychotherapy has 
had a beneficial effect upon training in that it has 
focused attention on the importance of the counselor- 
-client relationship. 

1634. Walker, Valerie . (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England) The word association sentence method as a 
predictor of psychotherapeutic outcome. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(2), 
219-221.—Investigated whether scores on J. D. Suther- 
land and H. S. Gill's word association sentence (WAS) 
method could be used to predict the outcome of therapy 
for psychiatric clinic patients. Data from Sutherland and 
Gill's original study (1970) were reanalyzed to show that 
there was some correspondence between predictions of 
Psychotherapeutic outcome based on psychiatric inter- 
views and predictions based on WAS scores. 12 clinic 
therapists were then asked to designate patients they 
considered definite successes or failures, and WAS and 
Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellec- 
tual Impairment scores from these patients were ob- 
tained. Scores of the success group were significantly 
more "normal" than of the failures; additional data 
indicate that WAS scores classified 9095 of the Ss 
correctly. Scores of the success group were also signifi- 
cantly different from a nonpatient sample—L. Gorsey- 

1635. Weil, Pierre & Schützenberger, Anne А. 
[Philobacy, ocnophilia and intrauterine regression 
Systems.] (Port) Estudos de Psicanálise, 1973, No б, 
57-16.—Compares M. Balint's concepts of philobacy 
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and ocnophilia with observations of the intrauterine and 

birth regression techniques. The “rock and roll” proce- 
dure identified with the Esalen Institute is considered to 
be a regression technique, and the “balance activity” 
involved repeats the Ist intrauterine ocnophil-objectal 
relationship in contrast to the child-mother umbilical 
unity, hypothesizing this as one of the possible origins of 
the schizophrenic split. (French & English summaries) 
(15 ref)—N. Т. Pinckney. 
1636. Weiner, Myron Е. (U Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) The psychotherapeutic im- 
passe. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jun), Vol 
35(6), 258-261.— Discusses the causes of the psychother- 
apeutic impasse, in which the patient reaches a point of 
no progress or his psychological state worsens. An 
impasse can arise when the therapist's treatment goals 
differ from those of the patient, when the therapy 
prescribed is inappropriate, when there is failure of 
rapport, or when an antitherapeutic alliance arises. 
Countertransference, adverse transference reactions, and 
transference gratification can also stalemate therapy. For 
resolution, the cause of the impasse must be diagnosed 
and the appropriate treatment measure applied. Treat- 
ment measures include clarification, confrontation, 
interpretation, transfer, or some form of splitting the 
transference. Splitting of the transference is useful in the 
treatment of severely regressive transference reactions 
and allows for expression of the hostile feelings which 
were previously acted out or defended against by 
regression. Some impasse situations require consultation, 
Ongoing supervision, or therapy for the therapist. 
—Journal summary. 

1637. Wenegrat, Anne . A factor analytic study of the 
Truax Accurate Empathy Scale. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 48-51.—Inves- 
tigated the linguistic form of therapist responses in order 
to define the type of information criteria used by raters 
in producing Accurate Empathy (AE) scores. 268 tape 
Segments from psychoanalytically oriented sessions 
conducted by 12 psychology interns with 30 adults were 
rated separately by 3 undergraduates trained in the use 
of the AE scale. Interrater r was .64. 60 tape segments 
were randomly selected from the total and scored on 22 
additional measures of form. AE correlated most 
Significantly with the number of responses in which the 
therapist makes a statement in a specific manner about 
the client's emotion. Results of a rotated factor analysis 
revealed that AE, loaded heavily on a factor which 
Seemed to reflect the therapist's assertiveness in ap- 
proaching his client's emotions. Thus, it appears that 
Taters using the AE scale focus on verbal indications of 
‘therapist assertiveness in dealing with client emotions. 
—C. P. McCreary. 

1638. Wilson, William P. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Utilization of Christian beliefs in psychotherapy. Journal 
of P. Sychology & Theology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 125-131. 
— Past evidence has indicated that strong religious faith 
has had therapeutic effects on individuals suffering from 
а variety of problems. It is recommended that Christian 
beliefs should be used in therapy rather than being 
ignored or attacked. The treatment of 18 patients with 

? the use of Christian maneuvers of commitment Or 
Tededication, confession (uncovering), forgiveness, and 
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fellowship to supplement conventional psychiatric m 
thods is described. Symptomatic relief Vas Ob 
16 patients when Christian maneuvers were 
Previous therapy had been unsuccessful in 14 
—Journal abstract. 
Drug Therapy & Drug Rehabilitation 
1639. . Experiment at Coatesville: A 
of drinking decisions in a treatment onment, 
Alcohol Health & Research World, 1973(Spr), Vol \(1), 
14-17.—Conducted a 6-wk investigation with voluni 
patients in a closed ward of a Veterans Administrati 
hospital. During weeks 2-5 each patient could either b 
abstinent or drink 1 or 2 oz alcohol/hr for 12 hrs. 
results of follow-up and criteria for determining | 
patients' self-images in their success or failure | 
presented.—H. J. Freudenberger. ; OMM 
1640. Akiskal, Hagop S.; Beard, James D; 2 яб 
Robert D. & Knott, David Н. (U Tennessee, Mi ic 
School, Memphis) Diuretic-antidepressant combi! 
in alcoholic depressives: Preliminary findings. Diseases. 
of the Nervous System, 1974(May), Vol 35(5), 207-211, 
patients suffering from primary affective illness 
habitual excessive drinking, who had not. responded [ye > 
tricyclic antidepressant and/or electroconvulsive thera- _ 
y, were treated with a combined diuretic-tricyclic 
(furosemide-amitriptyline) regimen. The Ss acted as _ 
their own control. 2 unipolar and 2 bipolar depressives 
had complete remissions, while the other 2 Ss with — 
chronic depression showed symptomatic improvement. 
Implications of sodium retention for the pathogen aN [ 
depression and alcoholism are discussed, and a ypothet- — 
ical positive feedback system which maintains depression - 
and alcoholism in alcoholic depressives is proposed. (37 
ref)—Journal abstract. — - I 
ОБ. Amitai, Maz Dickhaut, Н. H. & Hasenknopl, Р. 
(Friedberg-Hessen District Burghof-Clinic & Sociopsy _ 
Bad Nauheim, W Germany) [Т n 
“fixers” (drug abuse by 
erm) Nervenarzt, 
ed the thera] hn 
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symptoms cte 
at the Nauheim clinic. t 
and method of administration, results obtai 
effects are described. Results o 
be very positive, and the side effec 
vomiting—minor. After 7-8 
apomorphine can be gr: 


antagonizing 

patients. This fi 
nisms play an 1 
and that these 
psychotic states. 
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1643. Appelt, M. & Floru, L. (Psychiatrische 
Universitatsklinik Düsseldorf, W Germany) [Clinical 
experiences with cyproteronacetate: Influence on sexu- 
ality.] (Germ) /nternational Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, 
Vol 9(2), 61-76.—Administered doses of 100-250 mg 
cyproterone acetate over a period of 6-18 mo to 18 
patients suffering from oligophrenia, schizophrenia, or 
abnormal personality development. The rating scale was 
developed for the present stedy, and treatment was 
always performed with the consent of the patient or his 
guardian. Cyproterone acetate proved to be an efficient 
clinical, home, or ambulatory treatment, provided that 
the patient collaborated with it. Fear of punishment was 
the main cause why sexually abnormal oligophrenes took 
cyproterone acetate. Neurotic patients also showed a 
_ good response to the treatment. Encouraging results were 
- noted in schizophrenics suffering from sexual delusions 
as the main symptomatology. (20 ref)— English abstract. 

1644. Aung, Maung H. (U California, San Diego) 
Electroencephalographic activation with methohexital 
in an epileptic population. Diseases o the Nervous 
System, 1974(May), Vol 35(5), 246-2. .—Presents a 
study which demonstrates that although methohexital is 
a safe agent, it is not an effective EEG activator for 
epileptics. The drug activated only 756 of epileptics with 
normal records or minimal and nonspecific EEG 
abnormalities and only 33.3% of epileptics who had 
previously demonstrated a specific paroxysmal epilepti- 
form discharge in routine recording. 

1645. Baloch, N. (Severalls Hosp, Colchester, 
England) “Steroid Psychosis": A case report. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 545-546. 
—Reports the case of a 41-yr-old man admitted to a 
psychiatric hospital exhibiting restlessness, hyperactivity, 
impaired attention, delusions of grandeur, visual and 
auditory hallucinations, and other symptoms of organic 
psychosis. 3 wks prior to admission, he had been taking 
prednisolone for rheumatoid arthritis. Treatment with 
chlorpromazine was effective in reducing the “psychosis” 


/— Symptoms. 


1646. Beumont, P. J. et al. (U Cape Town, South 
Africa) The effects of phenothiazines on endocrine 
function: Il. Effects in men and post-menopausal 
women. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 
124, 420-430.— Conducted a study of 12 Schizophrenics 
on long-term treatment with Psychotropic drugs which 
revealed increased plasma prolactin and suppressed 
plasma testosterone. It is concluded that the phenothiaz- 
ines may have selective effects on the hypothalamus and 
on peripheral glands. 

1647. Bender, A. Douglas . (Smith Kline & French 
Lab, Research & Development Div, Philadelphia, PA) 
Pharmacodynamic principles of drug therapy in the 
aged. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 

1974(Jul), Vol 22(7), 296-303.—Indicated precautions to 
be taken when prescribing a therapeutic regimen for the 
elderly. With aging, functional changes occur in many of 
the systems that control the way a drug is metabolized 
and the response that it evokes. Apparently it is these 
changes which underlie the modified effect seen clinical- 
ly in geriatric patients, Age tends to reduce and delay the 

. absorption of substances from the gastrointestinal tract, 
impair and delay drug clearance and excretion by the 
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kidneys, and reduce the rate of enzyme destruction, The 
plasma half-life of penicillin, digoxin, antipyrine, or 
phenylbutazone is extended significantly in the aged so 
that higher circulating concentrations are maintained for 
longer periods. Other age-related changes influence the 
effect of a drug once it has combined with its receptor, 
These include an altered number of receptor sites, a 
decrease in the transmitter content of affected tissues, an 
increase in the rigidity of responsive tissues, and an 


overall decline in homeostatic capability. (72 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
1648. B.; Chiusano, M. & Asteggiano, G. 


(Agnelli State Hosp, Neuropsychiatric Div, Pinerolo, 
Italy) [Retrospective investigation of treatment of 
endogenous 5 with Anafranil.] (Ital) Acta 
Neurologica, 1974(Jan), Vol 29(1), 93. 101.—Investigated 
the effects of Anafranil (chlorimipramine) treatment in 
138 episodes of endogenous depression in 107 patients 
over a 2-yr period. Besides the known antidepressant 
effect in 84% of the Ss and an anti-anxiety effect in 80%, 
significant relationships were found between the im- 
provement of depressive episodes and the combined 
treatment in hospital and at home, the type of follow-up 
therapy, and the dosage. No difference in improvement 
could be detected between Ss treated with Anafranil 
alone and those under combined Anafranil and ek 
troshock therapy. Type, frequency, and severity of si 
effects were of The A Seiler Be those reported in the 
literature. The interval between depressive episodes, 
considered in 33 Ss, was not related to the type of 
depression, to the type of treatment, to dose schedule, or 
to association with electroshock.—Journal summary. 
1649. Beumont, P. J. et al . (U Cape Town, South 
Africa) The effects of phenothiazines on endocrine 
function: 1. Patients with inappropriate lactation and 
а . British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Мау), 
Vol 124, 413-419.— Demonstrated that clinical treatment 
with phenothiazines and related drugs affects circulating 
levels of various hormones. This would explain Ф 
inappropriate breast secretion апа abnormalities О 
menstruation observed in 15 female psychiatric patients 
1650. Birkmayer, W. & Neumayer, E. (Ludwig 
Boltzman Inst for Neurochemistry, Vienna, Austria) 
[The treatment of Dopa-psychoses with L-Tryptophan.] 
(Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Feb), Vol 43(2), 76-8 
cusses the levodopa treatment of parkinsonism and "s 
most serious and frequent vegetative, motor, and psychi 
side effects. The transitory psychotic syndrome fole 
levodopa treatment is described in great detail. A 
histories are presented in which the psychotic side effec! f 
were successfully eliminated by the administration a 
levotryptophan. It is stated that the great usefulness di 
levotryptophan treatment of levodopa psychoses d 
the fact that it not only cures the psychotic phase | 
after the psychic recompensation has been accomplishe d 
it also enables the patient to continue with a commod 
levodopa plus levotryptophan treatment without suffei 
ing psychotic side effects.— T. Fisher. C 
1651. Block, C.; Borendal-Jansson, B. & Carlsson, ©: 
(Lillhagen Mental Hosp, Sweden) A double-blind cross 
over comparison between clothiapine and diazepam Ш 
the treatment of mental symptoms in chronic alcohol- 
ics. International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
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Therapy & Toxicology, 1974(Jun), Vol 9(4), 321-325.—In 
a double-blind crossover study, clothiapine and diazep- 
am were compared with regard to their effects on 
anxiety, tension, irritability, and depressive conditions in 
chronic alcoholics. The duration of treatment was 1 wk 
with each preparation. In a pilot study, patients were 
treated with 15 mg of clothiapine 3 times/day and 10 mg 
of diazepam 3 times/day. These dosages proved to be 
too high, causing tiredness. In the main trial, 12 patients 
received 15 mg of clothiapine and 10 mg of diazepam 2 
times/day (medium dose) and 10 received 5 mg of both 
drugs 3 times/day (low dose). The results of global scores 
on a questionnaire showed that the majority of patients 
improved with both products. No significant differences 
between clothiapine and diazepam were observed, and 
there were no significant side effects.—Journal abstract. 

1652. Booker, Harold E. (U Wisconsin, Ctr for 
Health Sciences, Epilepsy Ctr, Madison) Clorazepate 
dipotassium in the treatment of intractable epilepsy. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(Jul), Vol 229(5), 552-555.—Administered cloraze- 
pate dipotassium to 59 patients whose epileptic seizures 
were intractable to treatment with standard antiepileptic 
drugs. Excellent results were obtained in 20 patients, 
principally those with generalized minor attacks. No 
benefit was seen in 14 patients with typical psychomotor 
attacks. 

1653. Burrows, Graham et al . (U Melbourne, Royal 
Melbourne Hosp, Vic, Australia) A sequential trial 
comparing two plasma levels of nortriptyline. Australian 
& New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 
8(1), 21-23.—20 pairs of depressed patients matched for 
age, sex, and severity of depression were treated for 4 
wks with nortriptyline so that plasma levels of below 49 
ng/ml and above 140 ng/ml were obtained. Pairs of 
patients were compared with regard to improvement of 
depression, using a sequential skew restricted design. No 
significant difference between the 2 treatment regimes 
was found.—Journal abstract. 

1654. Butterworth, Alfred T. & Watts, Robert D. 
(East Louisiana State Hosp, Jackson) Double-blind 
comparison of thiothixene, trifluoperazine, and placebo 
in chronic alcoholism. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 
85-87.—Reports improvements in anxious, depressive 
alcoholics on the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale (BPRS), 
the Self-Rating Scale by R. S. Lipman and K. Rickels, 
W. W. K. Zung’s Self-Rating Depression Scale, and 
Global Evaluation. The 2 active drugs and placebo 
Showed significant pre- to postimprovement on the 
BPRS. Active drugs appeared superior to placebo on the 
Lipman-Rickels Scale but there was no significant 
difference between the 2 drugs. Placebo and thiothixene 
Showed a significant pre- to postimprovement on the 
Zung Scale, but trifluoperazine did not. On Global 
Evaluation the drugs were not significantly superior to 
placebo.—4. S. Kulkarni. 

1655. Calderon Narvaez, Guillermo . (National Auton- 
отоџѕ U Mexico, Faculty of Medicine, Mexico City) 
Psychiatric concepts in Aztec medicine contained in the 
16th century Codex Badianus. Foreign Psychiatry, 
1973_1974(Win), Vol 2(4), 93—104.—Describes а mant- 
Script containing information attributed to Aztec physi- 
cians, written after the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
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Illustrations in color show medicinal plants, and 
describes their use in the treatment x “heat and col 
the head,” fractured skull, the fatigue experienced 
government administrators, “black blood” (melan hol 
epilepsy, ke and faintheartedness, and mental stup 
as well as the narcotic and analgesic properties of so 
and their use in witchcraft. Remedies lio aah 
animal and mineral ingredients. Despite some m 
elements, the manuscript gives evidence of a con 
able degree of sophistication in medical matters (e.g 
forms of epilepsy were which seem 
conform to the modern types of petit mal and i 
mal). Some of the herbs and treatments remain p 
the folk medicine of Mexico today.—I. Davis. 
1656. Chase, Thomas N. (МІН, Clinical | 
Neurology Unit, Bethesda, MD) Fusaric acid in P 
son's disease. Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 637. 
— Conducted a single-blind therapeutic trial of fu: 
with idiopathic parkinsonisi 
to modify the central metabolism 
d serotonin (600-1,000 m 
arkinsonism In 


1657. 

California, Neuropsy' 
tal H3 in the treatment of the de 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 
depressed, aging Ss showing lack of energy, 
insomnia, memory impairment, and pain and 
from chronic illnesses such as arthritis. 
psychiatrically normal, 17 had psychiatric symptoms, | 
and 7 were classified as medical. Dosage Was 100-200 an 4 
3 times/wk intramuscularly for 4 wks, a total of 12:0 
injections. Psychiatric interview, a mood scale, and 
modified Zung арна scale were used to evaluate 
improvements. 85 of the Ss reported some improve- 
ment. Response was prompt and dramatic but it was 
mainly subjective. Most patients reported a greater sense - 
of well-being and relaxation and slept better at night. — 
Many obtained some relief of depression. Of the 9 cases 
showing hypercholesterolemia, 8 showed a lowe У 
blood cholesterol. Relief of chronic pain was reported’ БУ 
the medical patients suffering from arthritis, multiple _ 
sclerosis, Parkinson's disease, or Reiter's syndrome. Inl. 
case, muscular aches and lightheadedness were repo 
and in another, depression; both of these Ss Wi 
apprehensive а unhappy. 1 other S reported dry 
mouth.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1658. DeFlaun, Robert B. & Boniface, Кау. (Narcot- 
ics Addict Rehabilitation Act Program, Cincinnati, ОН) 
The role of a NARA counselor. Journal of vac 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), HE 
— Discusses the multiple roles that a Narcotics Addict 


ilitati ulfill 
Rehabilitation Act (NARA) counselor must fulf 
relationship to his clients. Although these Nec i 
largely positive (therapist, provider, and interm: xs 
certain negative (€-8- authority) components may res 
in an ambivalent counselor-client relationship. Т 
1659. Donlon, Раі т. & Rada, Richard Т ЧЫ А 
California, Davis) High dosage piperacetazi zine CN 
in ambulatory schizophrenic 4 ut 
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efficacy and toxicity. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(May), Vol 35(5), 231-236.—Notes that although 
indications for high-dosage neuroleptics have. become 
| increasingly more debatable with recent emphasis on 
| Outpatient community management of the severely ill 
- schizophrenic patient, early studies suggest that high- 
dose neuroleptics have greater effectiveness with some 
Schizophrenic patients while remaining low in toxicity. 
As part of the present rater-blind study, 16 patients with 
the diagnosis of either chronic undifferentiated or 
chronic paranoid Schizophrenia were placed on a 
standard dose of piperacetazine following a washout 
period. The dosage was then gradually increased until 
the S achieved maximal effect with a minimum of side 
effects. 8 Ss required the standard dose (25-160 mg/day) 
| While the remaining 8 required a high dose (160-400 
mg/day). The 2 clinical groups were compared for 
therapeutic efficacy and toxicity. High-dose piperaceta- 
zine was found to be effective in 7 Ss refractory to low 
dosage. Although the incidence of side effects was higher 
with the high-dose Ss, toxicity (liver, blood, and renal) 
was not increased in Ss requiring high-dose medication. 
Indications for high-dose neuroleptics are briefly dis- 
cussed. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

1660. Donnelly, Edward F. & Chase, Thomas N. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Intellectual and memory 
function in parkinsonian and non-parkinsonian patients 
treated with L-dopa. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Feb), Vol 34(2), 119-123.—13 parkinsonian pa- 
tients arid 9 patients with other central nervous system 
disorders, hospitalized for therapeutic trials of levodopa, 
completed the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and the 
Wechsler Memory Scale during an initial period of 
placebo administration and again after about I mo of 
drug treatment. There was а significant increase in Full 
Scale IQ, reflecting a marked rise in Performance IQ and 
a lesser gain in Verbal IQ. The memory quotient (MQ) 
was also substantially augmented. Psychological test 
results for the parkinsonian patients did not differ 
significantly from those obtained from the nonparkinso- 
nian patients. Results from parkinsonian patients, 
retested a 2nd time after an average of 17 mo of 


reported improvement in 
functioning attending levodopa treatment. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

1661. Flemenbaum, Abraham E 
Medical School) Does lithium block the effects of 


amphetamine? A report „of three cases. American 


1662. Е rances, Allen . (Fort Jackson, Columbia, SC) A 
comprehensive military drug and alcohol Program. 
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International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol (1), 
137-144.—Describes one of the US Army's drug and 
alcohol rehabilitation programs located at Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina. The physical plant, specific Services, 
goals of rehabilitation, community relations programs, 
Staff training, and rationale of the center are discussed, 
and comparisons with civilian drug abuse treatment 
facilities are presented. 

1663. Freeman, Joseph T. Some principles of 

medication in geriatrics. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1974(Jul), Vol 22(7), 289-295.—Dis- 
cusses the special problems of medication of the elderly. 
Inappropriate and incorrect use of drugs is reflected in a 
higher percentage of untoward effects than with younger 
patients. Most reactions are identified readily but some 
are lost in the induced disturbances of physiologic 
balance that occur more Teadily in the aged. Improper 
dosage, injudicious methods of administration, and lack 
of awareness of drug interactions are common and are 
associated with failure to quantitate the reactive capaci- 
ties of aging body resources. The paucity of didactic 
instruction and the difficulty for aged patients of 
observing a medical regimen add to the problems of 
therapy. Because aging alters drug effects and drug 
effects alter senescent functions, the physician must be 
familiar with confirmed pharmacologic data. Medication 
Schedules must be in line with recognized levels of 
normality in senescence. These precautions will reduce 
the chances of initiating primary or sequential mishaps 
when drugs are administered io the elderly. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1664. Glick, Burton S. Comparison of doxepin and 
thioridazine in outpatients. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 37-39. 

1665. Gottheil, Edward; Crawford, Harold D. & 
Cornelison, Floyd S. (Jefferson Medical Coll., Philadel- 
Phia, Pa.) The alcoholic's ability to resist available 
alcohol. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
34(2), 80-84.— Studied and treated volunteer alcoholic 
patients during a 4-wk experimental program where they 
could elect to drink 0, 1, or 2 oz of 80 proof ethyl alcohol 
Sach hour on the hour from 9:00 AM to 9:00 PM on 
Monday through Friday. Of 45 patients, 19 did not drink 
at all, 12 began drinking and stopped, and 14 drank 
throughout the program. Historical information and 
weekly scores on discomfort, sleep disturbance, self- 
esteem, and withdrawal of 4 cases who were able to stop 
drinking while on the program are described. There was 
little support for the concepts of “craving” or “loss of 
control.” The patients did not drink all of the alcohol 
available, they voluntarily stopped drinking while others 
continued, and they did not show more discomfort, sleep 
disturbance, withdrawal, and lowered self-esteem after 
they stopped drinking. Observations during the program 
of drinking behavior in relation to interpersonal relation- 
ships and Personality variables were more consistent 
with outcome at a 6-mo follow-up than were historical 
data or expressed motivation. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

1666. Gram, Lars F.; Overo, Kerstin F. & Kirk, Lars - 
(P: Sychochemistry Inst, Copenhagen, Denmark) Influ- 
ence of neuroleptics and benzodiazepines on metabol- 
ism of tricyclic antidepressants in man. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 863-866. 
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— Tested the pharmacokinetic interaction between ben- 
zodiazepines and nortriptyline in 5 54-60 yr old female 
schizophrenics. Each patient was tested during 2 series of 
3 tests for 6 mo with neuroleptics, diazepam, and 
chlordiazepoxide, and in a drug-free control period. 
Neuroleptics (haloperidol and perphenazine) caused 
changes indicating inhibition of metabolism of “C- 
nortriptyline. Neither of the 2 benzodiazepines caused a 
significant change in the pharmacokinetic measurements 
of  "C-nortriptyline. In 21 male Wistar rats, the 
metabolism of “ C-nortriptyline was inhibited by 
pretreatment with chlordiazepoxide, but only when given 
in a dose of 60 mg/kg a short time before the 
administration of “C-nortriptyline. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1667. Greenblatt, David J.; Koch-Weser, Jan & 
Shader, Richard I. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 
Clinical Pharmacology Unit, Boston) Multiple complica- 
tions and death following protriptyline overdose. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(Ju), Vol 229(5) 556-557.—Presents the first 
published case of fatal protriptyline hydrochloride 
(Vivactyl) poisoning in a 28-yr-old man who had been 
taking the drug for depression. Complications included 
repetitive grand mal epileptic seizures, decreased body 
temperature, sinus tachycardia, and hypotension. Death 
occurred within 30 hrs after admission. 

1668. Haase, H. J.; Floru, L. & Ulrich, F. (Psychia- 
trische Universitatsklinik Düsseldorf, W Germany) [A 
Clinical-neuroleptic study of N-[(1-athyl-pyrrolidin-2-yl)- 
methy!]-2-methoxy-5-sulfamoyl-benzamid-neurolepti- 
kums sulpirid (Dogmatil) in acute schizophrenia cases.] 
(Germ) International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol 9(2), 
71-94. — Treated 26 acute, Ist-time, or repeatedly disor- 
dered schizophrenic patients with sulpiride in a psychiat- 
ric ward using a single-blind technique. Results show 


-that sulpiride (200 mg/day) had a mood-clearing and 


stimulating effect. The average dose necessary to reach 
the neuroleptic threshold was 399 mg. An average dose 
of 593.3 mg daily produced, in an average time of 11.5 
days, an evident antipsychotic effect. A good indication 
for sulpiride therapy seemed to be the inhibited and 
Withdrawn patients, but the restless, highly productive 
psychotic cases also showed good results. Extrapyrami- 
dal side effects were slight and could easily be kept under 
control. Only a certain drowsiness after very high doses 
was registered. (25 ref) —English abstract. 

1669. Hurtig, Howard L. & Dyson, William L. (U 
Pennsylvania) Lithium toxicity enhanced by diuresis. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 290(13) 
748-749, — Presents the case of a 72-yr-old manic depres- 
Sive woman who showed lithium toxicity after years of 
Successful lithium treatment, in support of the contention 
that it is important to adjust lithium carbonate dosage in 
Patients whose sodium intake and excretion patterns 
Change for some reason. 

1670. Isenberg, Phillip L.; Mahnke, Mark W. & 
Shields, Walker E. (McLean Hosp, Outpatient Clinic, 
Belmont, MA) Medication groups for continuing care. 
р! & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 25(8), 

17-519.— Describes an outpatient clinic in a community 
Setting which uses medication groups to monitor and 
Improve the effectiveness of psychotropic drugs adminis- 
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tered to chronic patients with strong 
The functions of the psychiatric resident, 
intake team, and group members are discussed, 
case histories are presented. 
1671. Jacobson, Gary; Baldessarini, Ross 
Manschreck, Theo . (Massachusetts General Hosp, 
Lindemann Mental Health 'Ctr, Boston) Tardive 
withdrawal dyskinesia associated with 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 1310 
910-913.—Reports 4 cases of dyskinesia attributable: 
treatment. with 4-20 mg of haloperidol daily for 
than 1 yr. 2 cases involved temporary 
dyskinesias and the others a more istent co 
mixture of neurological features. The possibility 
tardive dyskinesia may be associated with the but 
nones in addition to other antipsychotic agents should | 
considered. (29 ref) T ie 
1672. Kerry, R. J.; McDermott, C. M. & Orme, J, Ex 
(Northern General Hosp, Sheffield, England) Bromazep> ч 
am, medazepam, chlordiazepoxide in treatment of 
neurotic anxiety. British Journal za Psychiatry, — 
1974(May), Vol 124, 485-486.—Evaluated a new benzo- 
diazepine, bromazepam, used with outpatients. Such _ 
tests of new tranquilizers are difficult, often in the past - 
having produced initial enthusiasm followed by disap- — 
pointment. Results were highly variable between ра- 
tients, suggesting that phobics may respond best to 
medazepam or bromazepam, while chlordiazepoxide 


may be less successful. } 
1673. Klerman, Gerald L. (Harvard U, Medical 
199-217. 


School, Boston) Pharmacotherapy of schi 
Annual Review of Medicine, 1974, Vol 25, 199 
Reviews classes of compounds currently used in the 
pharmacotherapy of schizophrenia. 3 are of major - 
importance and are treated in detail: the phenothiazines, 
thioxanthenes, and butyrophenones, with the emphasis 
on the Ist group, since these compounds are the most 
numerous and most widely used. The general finding to 
date is that among the 3 major classes the ae 
similarities are greater than the differences, 
effects of the drugs, their modes of action, and their 
effects on the extrapyramidal nervous system, ant 
dopamine metabolism are summarized. The prediction із — | 
made that although these drugs are only palliative, they _ 
will be used increasingly in years to come, with treatment 
shifting further from hospitals to the community. 
Greater evaluational and mee sophistication — 
is also forecast. (40 ref) —B. i А 

1674. Кошеп, Н. & Ursula . (О Frei n 
Psychiatric & Neuroclinic, W Germany) [Lithium 
cation: Study of 6 cases.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, — — 
1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 145-152.—Examined the records —— 
of 846 patients who received lithium therapy, 1968-1971, — 
to study the side effects of lithium intoxication. Only 14 
Ss had excessive lithium levels and only 
women and 2 men) had symptoms nto: 
with consciousness disturbances and amnestic interv 
of 1-4 wks. In 5 of these cases lithium treatment had to 


i was 
be abandoned completely and inl decreased dosage 
sufficient to eliminate the intoxication. After treatment 
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combination with gradual normalization of the slowed- 
down basic EEG frequency. Only 1 S required a longer 
treatment for cerebral-ataxic disturbances. (43 ref)—T . 
Fisher. 

1675. Leuner, Hanscarl . (U Góttingen, Psychiatric 
_ Clinic, W Germany) [Acute psychiatric complications 
. due to drug abuse, and their treatment.] (Germ) 
Nervenarzt, 1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 142-145.—Reports on 
drug abuse by adolescents and the consequent acute 
toxic complications, posttoxic psychoses, and postpsy- 
chotic syndromes. The symptoms and their treatment are 
described. The treatment of these acute, mostly psychot- 
ic disturbances in juvenile drug abusers is reported to be 
relatively simple ànd the Prognosis favorable. (16 ref) 

1676. Looney, Maryanne & Metcalf, Suzanne . (Hall- 
Brooke Hosp, Westport, CT) The "fatigue factor” in 
drug addiction: Insufficient motivation for treatment. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 25(8), 
528-530.—Describes the "fatigue factor," the physical 
and emotional exhaustion often reported by drug addicts 
as resulting from the pressures of their addiction. 
Although such internal motivation has been highly 
valued by psychotherapists, data from the authors’ 2-yr 
experience in a drug treatment program suggests that it 
rarely leads to successful treatment unless it is supple- 
mented by external pressures from families and the 
courts. 

1677. Malpas, Ann; Legg, N. J. & D. F. 
(London Hosp, Medical Coll, England) Effects of 
hypnotics on anxious patients. British Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1974(May), Vol 124, 482—484. — Conducted tests to 
determine the persistence of effects from a 7-day course 
of hypnotic drugs. The EEG, digit symbol substitution 
and card Sorting tasks, and ratings of Symptoms using 
the visual analogue scale were repeated. Overall, the 
sedative effects seemed to be less persistent with these 
anxious female outpatients than with a previous group of 
normals. Patients consistently rated their symptoms 
worse than did the psychiatrist.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1678. Man, Pang L. (Northville State Hosp, MI) 
Long-term effects of haloperidol. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Feb), Vol 34(2), 113-118.—An attempt was 
made to evaluate the effectiveness of haloperidol in 64 
acutely ill hospitalized Psychotics and to determine the 
optimal dosage, incidence of Side effects, control 
measures, and long-term effects, All patients were rated 
periodically with the Ward Behavior Rating Scale and 
the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and were interviewed 
daily to determine individual dosage adjustment. The 
starting dosage was 2 mg or 5 mg 3 times/day, and 
dosage was increased if the patient did not improve. 
Final dosages ranged from 2 mg to 145 mg daily. As a 
result of treatment, 59 patients were discharged. These Ss 


Improvement. No abnormalities in blood chemistry or 

other laboratory tests were found.—Journal summary. 
1679. Maskin, Michael B.; Riklan, Manuel & 

David . (California State Coll, San Bernardino) Effects of 
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"short-term" versus "long-term" L-dopa therapy in 
parkinsonism on critical flicker frequency. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 455-458.— Investipat- 
ed short- and long-range effects of levodopa (L-dopa) 
therapy in parkinsonism on critical flicker frequency 
(CFF) scores. 3 equated groups, each of 15 Ss, were 
selected: short-term and long-term L-dopa patients anda 
control group. Binocular CFF thresholds were obtained 
twice for each S. The control group scored significantly 
higher on CFF than either of the L-dopa groups, 
indicating superior neural integration. The short-term L- 
dopa Ss scored significantly higher than the long-term 
Ss, demonstrating better cerebral efficiency. The eviden- 
ce suggests that à peculiar clinical state interfering with 
neural transmission may develop in parkinsonian pa- 
tients on L-dopa therapy prolonged 2 yrs or more, 
—Journal abstract. 

1680. Mauro, A. L. & Shapiro, M. (Міѕегісогаіа- 
Fordham Hosp, Bronx, NY) A double-blind study to 
assess the of oral tilidine hydrochloride 
(W5759A) among a group of post-operative orthopedic 
and trauma patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Jul), Vol 16(7), 725-733.—Administered a single 
oral dose of 50 mg tilidine to 25 hospitalized postopera- 
tive orthopedic and/or trauma patients experiencing 
moderate to severe pain. 24 additional patients were 
given a single dose of Placebo and 26 others a single dose 
of 100 mg of meperidine. Analysis of data indicates 
tilidine analgesic activity in moderate to severe pain 
comparable to meperidine. Both drug groups showed a 
higher incidence of pain relief than with placebo, the 
greatest difference Occurring ⁄ hr after medication. The 
difference between tilidine and placebo at ⁄ hr could be 
Considered "possibly significant" (p < .06). Principle 
Side. effects Occurring in all groups were drowsiness, 
lightheadedness, and headaches. There were no signifi- 
cant differences between groups in terms of side effects, 
blood pressure, and pulse. There were no significant 
changes or trends in laboratory data.—Journal abstract. 

1651. Miller, Jerome S.; Sensenig, John & Raymond, 
Jonathan S. (NIDA Clinical Research Ctr, Lexington, 
KY) Value structure as a predictor of type of discharge 
among residential addicts. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(1), 127-136.—Compared scores 
on the Rokeach Value Survey among 125 addicts 
categorized as not suitable for treatment (NST) in a drug 
Tesearch and treatment clinic, 28 elopee addicts (i.e. 
those who independently chose to leave the program), 49 
addicts not suitable for aftercare (NSAC), and 89 addicts 
Suitable for aftercare (AC). The largest number of 
significantly differing values occurred between the NST 
and the AC groups; in general the AC group reported 
more concern with values related to self-understanding, 
mner direction, and task Orientation, while the NST 
group was more concerned with values only superficially 
related to treatment (€.g., “polite,” “clean,” and “obedi- 
ent”). There were no significant differences between the 
NST and NSAC groups. Data (a) indicate a definite 


task-oriented pattern of values and priorities in the AC 
group; and (b) suggest the use of values assessment as 
Predictors of addicts’ Tesponse to treatment.—L. Gorsey. 
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1682. Moffett, Arthur D.; Bruce, James D. & Horvitz, 
Diana . (Medical Coll Pennsylvania, Section on Drug & 
Alcohol Abuse ) New ways of treating addicts. Social 
Work, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(4), 389-396.— Discusses the 
need for redefining social work goals in treating drug 
addicts and bridging the "perceptual gap" between 
traditional treatment and the needs of the addicts. 
Eliminating the idea that rehabilitation is synonymous 
with abstinence and that reliance on a drug is incompati- 
ble with progress may be the first step in facilitating 
communication between social workers and addicts. 
Implications for social work training programs are 
discussed. (24 ref) 

1683. Neff, N. Н. & Yang H. Y. (NIMH, St 
Elizabeths Hosp, Lab of Preclinical Pharmacology, 
Washington, DC) Another look at the monoamine 
oxidases and the monoamine oxidase inhibitor drugs. 
Life Sciences, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(11), 2061-2074.—Re- 
views the literature which discusses the possible mecha- 
nisms of action of monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor 
drugs and the implications of these drugs for the 
treatment of hypertension and depression. The facts (a) 
that there are multiple forms of MAO which metabolize 
different amines and (b) that sympathetic neurons 
contain Type A enzyme, are essential factors to be 
considered in therapy. (60 ref) 

1684. Ossofsky, Helen J. Amenorrhea in endo- 
genous depression. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1974, Vol 9(2), 100-108. —Details the cases 
of 5 patients in whom reproductive abnormali- 
ties and depression were both reversed with imipramine. 
It is noted that, although much clinical and experimental 
work lies ahead before the relationship of hypothalamic 
hormones and depression is understood, current research 
pertaining to hypothalamic releasing factors provides 
clues which fit well with both clinical observations and 
current theories regarding a neuroendocrinological pa- 
thogenesis of depression. It is suggested that gross 
menstrual irregularities in a healthy woman are often 
pathognomonic for endogenous depression. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1685. Pearce, Larry A. & Waterbury, L. David . (Wake 
Forest U, Bowman Gray School of Medicine) L-methio- 
nine: A possible levodopa antagonist. Neurology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 640-641.—Placed 14 patients under 
treatment with levodopa for idiopathic Parkinsons’s 
disease on a restricted methionine diet, .5 gm daily, for 8 
days. Levomethionine, 1.5 gm 3 times/day, or placebo 
(lactose) was administered in a randomized, double- 
blind technique to 7 patients. 7 Ss on the low methionine 
regimen received placebo and 3 subjectively improved. 5 
of 7 receiving a high methionine intake became worse. 
One patient exhibited a hypersexual, aggressive behavior 
without changes in clinical signs, and another became 
Severely depressed. Patients regressed in gait, bradykine- 
Sia, tremor, and rigidity but returned to baseline when 
levomethionine was discontinued. One patient deterio- 
rated rapidly to a state even worse than that before 
levodopa therapy. It is concluded that levomethionine 
May reverse the clinical effectiveness of levodopa in 
Parkinsonism.—Journal abstract. 

1686. Perkins, Richard & Hinton, John . (London 
Hosp, England) Sedative or tranquilizer? A comparison 
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of the hypnotic effects of chlordiazepoxide and amylo- — 
barbitone sodium. British Journal of pn $ 
1974(May), Vol 124, 435-439.—At the doses at which the 

2 drugs have been found equally effective in relieving 
anxiety, chlordiazepoxide was less effective than amylo- 
barbital sodium in promoting sleep. Moreover, increased 
dosage did not depress consciousness or reduce rapid eye 
movement sleep as would increased barbiturate doses. - 
Earlier work has indicated overlapping actions of the 
drugs, barbiturates acting primarily in the reticular 
formation and benzodiazepines mainly in the hippocam- 
pus.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1687. Raynes, A. E.; Climent, C.; Patch, V. D. & Ervin, 
F. (Boston Dept of Health and Hospitals, MA) Factors 
related to imprisonment in female heroin addicts. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(1), 
145-150.—Presents family history, demographic, drug 
use, and employment data for 46 female narcotics 
addicts currently at a Massachusetts correctional institu- 
tion for drug-related offenses. Comparisons are made 
with data from 49 female addicts who voluntarily 
entered a hospital detoxification program. 

1688. Rickels, Karl et al . (U Pennsylvania) The Self- 
Rating Depression Scale (SDS) as a measure of 
psychotropic drug response. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Feb), Vol 34(2), 98—104.— Factor analysis 
of the SDS scores of 831 depressed outpatients yielded 4 
factors: Retarded Depression, Anxious Depression, 
Appetite Disturbance, and Performance Difficulty. To 
assess the sensitivity of the newly derived SDS factors, 
data from 3 antidepressant drug studies with a total of 
300 patients were subjected to analyses of covariance 
yielding main drug effects for (a) the SDS factors and 
total score and (b) the Physician Depression Scale (PDS) 
clusters and total score. In 2 of the 3 studies, the PDS 
proved more sensitive to drug effects than either the SDS 
factors or total score. In Study 3, however, the PDS was 
considerably less sensitive than the SDS, and main drug 
effects were particularly marked in the SDS Retarded 
Depression and Performance Difficulty factors. This 
discrepant result may have reflected the fact that a 
stimulatory agent (methylphenidate) was used in Study 
3, whereas Studies 1 and 2 involved purely antidepres- 
sant agents (e.g, amitriptyline). In addition, Study 3 
included only private practice patients; greater sensitivi- 
ty of the SDS has previously been observed in private 

atients compared to clinic patients. It is hypothesized 
that patients in lower socioeconomic classes are likely to 
encounter reality-based and attitudinal obstacles to 


reporting change on health-oriented items. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
1689. Rickels, Karl & Downing, Robert W. (U 


Pennsylvania) Predicting relief from anxiety with 
pui dev Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 30-34. 
— Compared placebo to phenobarbital in a 4-wk double- 
blind placebo controlled trial with 183 anxious, neurotic 
patients. Phenobarbital ER significantly more im- 
rovement than placebo. (18 re 
р 1690. та Yoram M.; Pinto, Michael & Gay, 
R. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
Francisco, CA) Rites of passage: A ritual of detoxifica- 
tion. Journal of A Itered States of Consciousness, M 
Vol 1(1), 81-92.—In the authors’ extensive work wi 
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heroin addicts, it was observed that the rituals associated 
with heroin became an integral part of the usage. A 
method of ritualistic detoxification through ceremonies 
called “rites of passage” is outlined. This method offers 
to the ritual-oriented addict a place and time where he 
can detoxify without any medication, but instead 
through special detoxification rituals designed to replace 
the heroin rituals. Participants undergo 6 days of rituals 
and ceremonies and simultaneous individual and group 
therapy.—Journal abstract. 

1691. Ruben, Harvey L. (Connecticut Mental Health 
Ctr, New Haven) Rehabilitation of drug and alcohol 
abusers in the U.S. Army. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1974, Vol 91), 41-55.—Reviews guidelines 
developed by the US Army for the establishment of 
rehabilitation programs for drug and alcohol abuse and 
methods of program evaluation. Various types of actual 
programs are described, including halfway houses, 
Alcoholics Anonymous groups, and groups based on 
behavior modification principles. It is concluded that 
civilian programs can benefit from the Army’s experi- 
ences, because in spite of various difficulties, the 
programs have generally been successful. 

1692. Rutigliano, G.; Chieppa, M. & Leonetti, S. (U 
Bari, Inst of Psychiatric Clinic, Italy) [Comparison 
between the excretion curves of two lithium salts 
preparations: Carbonate and "'slow release" sulphate.] 
(Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1974(Jan), Vol 29(1), 77-92. 
—Studied 2 groups of 14 patients each, of both sexes and 
various ages. Higher concentrations of lithium serum 
persisted longer after ingestion of the sulphate than the 
carbonate. (32 ref) 

1693. Saarma, J.; Saarma, M.; Sild, L. & Tikk, P. 
(Tartu State U, Lab of Psychopharmacology, USSR) 
Effects of thiothixene upon the higher nervous activity 
in chronic schizophrenics. International Pharmacopsy- 
chiatry, 1974, Vol 9(2), 109-117.—Used a battery of 6 
tests reflecting higher nervous activity (HNA), and a 
psychiatric rating scale, to assess the clinical effects of 
thiothixene and its action upon HNA in 22 chronic 
schizophrenic inpatients (mean duration of the disease 
9.6 yrs). 3 patients showed good results, and in 9 patients 
there was a moderate, clinical improvement. There was a 
marked. improvement of the Stability of excitatory 
process, of the equilibrium of excitatory and inhibitory 
processes, and of internal inhibitions in these patients. 
Some of the HNA parameters reflecting the intensity of 
transmarginal inhibition were of Prognostic value. (26 


ref)—Journal abstract. 

1694. Salvadorini, F.; Saba, P.; Galeo 8 
Tognetti, С. (Volterra Interprovincial уь Hose 
Pisa, Italy) [Gonadotropic anterior pituitary activity in 
subjects with mongolism (Langdon-Down syndrome).] 
(Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1974(Јап), Vol 29(1), 73-16. 
—Employed 5 male mongoloids 18-42 yrs old as Ss ina 
study of the bioanthropologic deficit that accompanies 
the clinical picture of the Langdon-Down syndrome. 
Gonadotropic activity was investigated by the radio- 
immunologic method in blood samples taken in the 
morning and at various intervals after the administration 
of levodopa. It is concluded from this small sample that 


the gonadotropic anterior pituitary hypofunction is not 
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an essential and constant element of the Langdon-Down 
syndrome. (15 ref)—M. J. Stanford. 

1695. Savage, Charles; McCabe, O. Lee; Kurland, 
Albert A. & Hanlon, Thomas . (VA Hosp, Baltimore, 
MD) LSD-assisted psychotherapy in the treatment of 
severe chronic neurosis. Journal of Altered States of 
Consciousness, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(1), 31-47.—Assessed the 
overall effectiveness of LSD therapy vs conventional 
institutional treatment of 96 chronic, severe neurotics. 
Within the LSD model, the relative effectiveness of a 
high vs low dose administration was also assessed. Data 
suggest that LSD therapy, particularly that involving 
high dose, had a superior short-term impact over 
conventional treatment in terms of objective adjustment 
criteria. Except for certain sex-dosage factors, differen- 
tial long-term effects were either negligible or inconclu- 
sive. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1696. Sbarbaro, V. (Main General Hosp, Neurologi- 
cal Div, Verona, Italy) [Electroclinical effects of taurine 
in some epileptic patients: Preliminary results.] (Ital) 
Acta Neurologica, 1974(Jan), Vol 29(1), 33-37.—Fol- 
lowed up the research by Derouaux, Puil, and Naquet 
with patients with different forms of epilepsy. 13 Ss were 
given 300 mg/kg of taurine by phleboclysis and 7 
received 100 mg/kg daily. EEG results, clinical data, and 
subjective reports by the patients were used to evaluate 
treatment effects. Because of the preliminary nature of 
the results no statistical analysis was attempted. Al- 
though it is believed that taurine is effective, particularly 
in generalized photosensitive epilepsy and temporal 
epilepsy, it would be premature to speak of it as an 
antiepileptic drug —M. J. Stanford. 

1697. Serafetinides, E. A.; Willis, D. & Clark, M. L. 
(VA Hosp, Brentwood, CA) The EEG effects of zinc in 
geriatric psychiatric patients. International Pharmacop- 
sychiatry, 1974, Vol 9(2), 95-99.—Conducted EEG 
Studies in 24 geriatric psychiatric inpatients who partici- 
pated in a double-blind, placebo-controlled trial of zinc. 
It was found that medication as such was associated with 
no obvious EEG differences. On the other hand, patients 
could be differentiated on the basis of slow rhythms 
present. Great abundance of slow EEG rhythms was 
associated with mental deterioration of an organic (уре, 
whereas better-scoring patients had more normal-looking 
EEGs.—Journal abstract. 

1698. Silsby, Harry & Tennant, Forest S. Short-term, 
ambulatory detoxification of opiate addicts using 
methadone. International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, 
Vol 9(1), 167-170.—21 young opiate addicts entered an 
ambulatory, low-dose methadone detoxification program 
which lasted 7 days. 8 (38%) did not successfully 
complete detoxification. At the end of 6 mo only 2 (9.5%) 
addicts were free of opiate drugs. The high relapse rate 
indicates that this procedure should only be attempted 
with selected, motivated individuals. 

1699. Spring, Carl; Greenberg, Lawrence; Scott, 
Jimmy & Hopwood, John . (U California, Davis) 
Electrodermal activity in hyperactive boys who are 
methylphenidate responders. Psychophysiology, 
1974(7ш), Vol 11(4), 436-442.—Randomly divided 9-10 
yt old hyperactive males into 2 groups. In Group 1 
(n = 18) methylphenidate was withheld for 72 hrs 
before testing. 20 Ss in Group 2 continued to take their 
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usual daily doses of methylphenidate. 20 normal 
matched controls formed Group 3. Electrodermal meas- 
ures (ie. basal resistance, frequency of nonspecific 
responses, specific response amplitude to an auditory 
signal, and number of trials to habituation) were taken. 
Normal and off-drug groups differed significantly on 
specific response amplitude and trials to habituation, 
and difference in nonspecific responses approached 
significance. Off-drug and on-drug hyperactive groups 
differed significantly on frequency of nonspecific respon- 
ses, and difference in trials to habituation approached 
significance. These differences indicate lower reactivity 
in the off-drug hyperactive group.—Journal abstract. 

1700. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation . (San Diego, 
CA) Alternatives to adolescent drug abuse. Drug Abuse 
& Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(May), Vol 3(3), 4 p. 
— Considers that the selection of appropriate alternative 
activities in drug rehabilitation requires the individual's 
active participation and meaningful interest in, and 
attraction to, these activities. Several psychological 
alternatives to the drug experience are described, 
including physical, sensory, psychological, and interper- 
sonal awareness; learning; aesthetic appreciation; and 
social and political activism. It is stressed that successful 
alternatives will not be accomplished by a passive, 
spectator-type involvement. Alternative options can be 
used early to prevent heavy involvement in drugs as well 
as later to offer the person a new life-style or more varied 
leisure opportunities —Journal summary. 

1701. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation . (San Diego, 
CA) Heroin maintenance: A solution or a problem? 
Drug Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(4), 
4 p.—Discusses arguments for and against heroin 
maintenance programs (i.e., providing or administering 
heroin to long-term addicts who have been failures in 
other treatment programs). Several different perspectives 
on this issue are noted, including those of legislators, 
drug treatment facility administrators, and those who 
believe that a person has a right to take whatever drug he 
wishes. The British system of heroin maintenance is 
described, and data which indicate that it has not been 
successful in reducing the number of addicts or the 
number of illicit drug sales are presented. Possible 
indications for a heroin maintenance program аге 
considered, although it is concluded that a large scale 
maintenance program in the US could be catastrophic 
and that other treatment options should be developed 
instead—L. Gorsey. 

1702. Werry, John S. & Sprague, Robert L. (U 
Auckland, School of Medicine, New Zealand) Methyl- 
phenidate in children: Effect of dosage. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 8(1), 
9-19.— Results of a clinical trial with 20 US and 17 New 
Zealand ^ hyperactive-aggressive children (mean 
age = 8.9 yrs) show that methylphenidate was superior 
to placebo for about 7, of the Ss, but that there was little 
difference in effectiveness between different dosage 
levels, especially once .3 mg/kg was attained. Mild side 
effects were common at higher dosages. Of a variety of 
physician, parent, teacher, and psychological test and 

ehavioral measures, teacher and physician ratings were 
the Most sensitive to drug effects. No measures, 
including. neurological ones, discriminated between 
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responders and nonresponders. It is concluded that 
methylphenidate is a useful treatment for hyperactive- 
-aggressive children but that current doses may be too 
high and side effects more common than stated. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1703. Wilson, John T. & Wilkinson, Grant R. 
(Vanderbilt U, Medical School) Delivery of anticonvul- 
sant drug therapy in epileptic patients assessed by 
plasma level analyses. Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol 24(7), 
614-623.—Used plasma levels of anticonvulsants (diphe- 
nylhydantoin and phenobarbital) and medical record 
reviews to assess the drug delivery system (compliance), 
appropriate dosage, and utilization of plasma level data 
in 94 6-16 yr old institutionalized epileptic children and 
adults (age range 21-56 yrs). A 2-phase study design was 
used, with the introduction of plasma level data marking 
the onset of the 2nd phase. Unexpectedly, the availability 
of plasma level data on 2 occasions did not produce 
appropriate changes in compliance or dosage adjust- 
ments (based on chemical criteria) that were clearly 
needed. It is concluded that the overall drug delivery 
system is inadequate, that inappropriate anticonvulsant 
doses are used, and that plasma level information on 
anticonvulsants is underutilized for many institutional- 
ized epileptics. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1704. Winkler, Gerald F. & Young, Robert R. 
(Harvard U, Medical School, Boston) Efficacy of chronic 
propranolol therapy in action tremors of the familial, 
senile or essential varieties. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 290(18), 984-988.—Reports à 
double-blind, cross-over study of oral propranolol vs 
placebo in 24 patients with action tremors of the familial, 
senile, or essential varieties which showed propranolol to 
be very useful in the treatment of at least 75% of these 
patients. It was particularly helpful in relieving disability 
produced by tremor of the upper limbs. Even if tremor 
cannot be totally suppressed, propranolol may benefit 
the patient if the amplitude of tremor is decreased to the 

int where it no longer interferes with writing, eating, 
drinking, or the other activities of daily living. It was 
more effective than alcohol in some patients and is the 
first agent to produce satisfactory suppression of severe 
action tremor without undue sedation or the risk of 
addiction. Finally, in no case was it necessary to 
discontinue therapy because of adverse reactions. Pro- 
pranolol was not effective against nonaction tremors. (27 


ref)—Journal abstract. 
Behavior & Group Therapy 


1705. Abse, D. W. (О Virginia) Clinical notes on 
group-analytic psychotherapy. Charlottesville, VA; Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. ix, 192 p.—Defines group-analytic 
psychotherapy, outlines its history and present position 
in the field of mental health, suggests methods for 
determining the ideal group, and discusses the nature of 
the general pattern for conducting group sessions. It is 
stressed that group therapy is specifical ly valuable for 
treatment of psychoneurotic patients who have difficulty 
with interpersonal relationships. (13 p. ref) 


desensitization approach to public speaking anxiety. 
Canadian Counsellor, 
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—Outlines a program designed to behaviorally reduce 
Symptoms of public speaking anxiety in university 
students. Program evaluation with 84 student partici- 
pants shows that a mixed behavioral format emphasizing 
practice situations produced results similar to tradition- 
ally operant or desensitization formats, with less attrition 
in attendance. Statistically significant changes on fear 
inventory scores was the measurable objective outcome 
of the program. Results suggest that individual desensiti- 
zation as a supplement to the group program may be 
clinically helpful for the exceptionally distressed. S. D. 
Meichenbaum et al’s 1971 finding that "anxiety specific" 
Ss respond more positively to a behavioral approach 
than do globally anxious Ss was supported, although not 
at a statistically significant level. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

1707. Bancroft, John . (U Oxford, England) Deviant 
sexual behaviour: Modification and assessment. Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon, 1974. ix, 256 p.—Surveys 
ethical and sociological problems involved in the 
treatment of sexual deviance, and traces the historical 
development of behavioral techniques. Modern theoreti- 
cal and empirical methods, evaluation, and measurement 
of change in behavioral techniques are discussed, and 
clinical findings and prognoses for such deviations as 
homosexuality, exhibitionism, and sado-masochism are 
delineated. (17 p ref) 

1708. Barrett, Thomas J. & Sachs, Lewis B. 
(Bethesda Community Mental Health Ctr, Denver, CO) 
Test of the classical conditioning explanation of covert 
sensitization. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, 
Pt 2), 1312-1314.—In 4 variations of the covert sensitiza- 
tion procedure, smokers were given different orders of 
the presentation of the aversive scene and the smoking 
scene. Although there was a significant reduction in 
smoking, none of the 4 variations differed in effective- 
ness. The classical conditioning explanation is discarded 
in favor of cognitive, motivational, or nonspecific 
factors, 

1709. Bellack, Alan S.; Rozensky, Ronald & Schwartz, 
Jeffrey. (U. Pittsburgh, Clinical Psychology Center) A 
comparison of two forms of self-monitoring in a 
behavioral weight reduction program. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 523-530,—37 overweight Ss were 
recruited for a behavioral weight-reduction program 
incorporating self-monitoring of food intake. Prebehav- 
ior monitoring (PM) was compared with postbehavioral 
monitoring (PTM), a nonmonitoring condition (NM) 
and a waiting list control condition (WL). The PM group 
lost the most weight, followed by the NM, PTM, and 
WL groups in that order. The PM and NM groups 
continued to lose weight after treatment ended. Every S 
in the PM group lost weight. The PTM group did not 
differ from the WL group at the end of treatment or at 
follow-up. The parameters of self-monitoring behavior 
are discussed and suggestions made for research and 
clinical usage of self-monitoring. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1710. Blay Neto, Bernardo . (Sào Paulo Pontifical 
Catholic U, Brazil) [Scotomization of group fantasies.] 
(Port) Revista de Psicologia Normal e Patológica, 
1970(Jul), Vol 16(3-4), 320-326.—Describes a therapist’s 
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use in group therapy of fantasies originated by him and 
their effects on group fantasies and preconceptions. 

1711. Blechman, Elaine A. (Drug Dependence Unit, 
New Haven, CT) The family contract game. Family 
Coordinator, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(3), 269—281.— Describes a 
programed board game, the Family Contract Game, 
Which can be used to guide family members through the 
basic steps of interpersonal problem solving. Families 
can also, in 15 min, write a contract which identifies a 
problem behavior, a suitable replacement behavior, and 
appropriate reinforcement and recording of the appro- 
priate replacement. The clinical use of the game with 
families who usually fail in therapy is discussed. (31 ref) 

1712. Bos, Petr . (Child Psychiatric Hosp, Dubi bei 
Teplice, Czechoslovakia) [The application of projective 
methods in studying family communication.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Dec), Vol 25(12), 736—740.—Reports on the feasi- 
bility of applying projective techniques in treating family 
Broups. Zullinger's Diapositiv Z-Test was administered 
to an entire family. Taped recordings of the responses 
revealed information concerning communication and 
Communication disturbances among the family mem- 
bers.—K. J. Hartman. 

1713. Branham, Lee & Katahn, Martin . (Nebraska 
Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) Effectivenss of automated 
desensitization with normal volunteers and phobic 
patients. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol 6(3), 234-245.— Compared the effects of 
live and automated desensitization on 21 clinical patients 
and 21 college students reporting various fears. Taking 
the sample as a whole, those Subjected to live and to 
automated desensitization improved more than controls 
but were not significantly different from each other. 
Further analysis showed, however, that the 2 treated 
groups of college students improved more than student 
controls under both treatment conditions; neither of the 
treated groups of patients differed significantly from the 
patient control group. It is noted that the difference 
between live and automated treatment may be less than 
the difference between the time-limited, single-technique 
approach used in analog studies and the more varied, 
Tesponsive treatment employed by clinical behavior 
therapists. (French summary) (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1714. Brown, Robert S. (Hope Coll) A note on body 
readiness in encounter groups. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 58-61.—Studied the observa- 
ble effects of instructional relaxation (IR)—induced 
body readiness exercises—prior to an encounter experi- 
ence, in an exploratory inquiry with college students. The 
apparent differences between the groups are reported, 
and suggestions for further investigation of IR effects on 
ersonality measures are noted. 

R 1715. Burtle, Vasanti; Whitlock, Doris & Franks, 
Violet . (California School of Professional Psychology, 
Los Angeles) Modification of low self-esteem in women 
alcoholics: A behavior treatment approach. Psychothera- 
Py: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 
36-40.— Describes a pilot study of a behavior modifica- 
tion program to increase the coping skills of women 
alcoholic patients. A lack of attention to the low self- 
esteem of such patients may have accounted for their low 
probability of maintaining sobriety after termination ©! 
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inpatient treatment. 16 women were given a variety of 
behavioral treatments: relaxation, desensitization, asser- 
tive training, and several innovative procedures. 10 Ss 
demonstrated either total or improved abstinence after a 
16-wk follow-up. Black women seemed to be more 
successful than white women and young Ss more 
successful than older Ss. Several evaluative measu- 
res—the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, the Internal- 
External Locus of Control Scale, and the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale—tended to show a pattern of gains after 
treatment, followed by decline after 16 wks in the 
community.—C. P. McCreary. 

1716. Cautela, Joseph R.; Flannery, Raymond B. & 
Hanley, Stephen. (Boston Coll.) Covert modeling: An 
experimental test. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 
494-502.—Compared the effects of covert modeling, 
overt modeling, and attention placebo in the reduction of 
fear of rats in a laboratory situation with 30 female 
undergraduates. There was no difference between the 
overt and covert groups on 3 behavioral (approaching, 
stroking, and holding the rat) or 2 subjective measures 
(Fear Intensity Scale and a fear of laboratory rat survey). 
The overt group was superior on | subjective measure. 
This supports other experimental and anecdotal evidence 
that covert and overt modeling are equally effective. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1717. Cohen, Rudolf et al . (U Konstanz, Div of 
Psychology, W Germany) [Behavioral therapy.] (Germ) 
Nervenarzt, 1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 113-124.—Presents а 
study of the history, theory, techniques, objectives, and 
results of behavioral therapy. Classic operant condition- 
ing, reinforcement, punishment, extinction, operant 
conditioning of schizophrenics, systematic desensitiza- 
tion, and aversion therapy are described. The merits of 
behavior modification therapy, present and future areas 
of research and application, and new trends and goals 
are discussed. (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

1718. Cohen, Rudolf et al . (U Konstanz, Div of 
Psychology, W Germany) [Three years of experience 
with a token economy in a psychiatric ward for 
extremely inactive schizophrenic patients.) (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, Vol 2(4), 


| 243-277.—Describes a behavior modification program 


aimed at the rehabilitation of 20 passive and socially 
Withdrawn chronic schizophrenics in a psychiatric ward. 
Ss were 9 female and 11 male 34-67 yr old patients 
hospitalized for an average of 20 yrs. A token pay system 
Was used for operant conditioning of work and social 
behavior, and Es recorded the resulting changes and 
improvements and whether they were maintained after 
the gradual removal of the reward system. Significant 
improvements took place, particularly in work behavior, 


"and were maintained even after the end of the applied 


Teinforcement techniques. The same improvements were 
Obtained under several experimental conditions. It is 


| Concluded that the positive changes were based less on 
the reward incentive than on a new and clearer 


(pderstanding of the staff’s expectations and reactions. 
(English summary) (45 ref)—T. Fisher. 
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27-29.—Used the responses of 102 20-69 yr old 
volunteers to 160 scenes, 80 fearful and 80 pleasant, to 
develop audiovisual hierarchies of 27 fearful and 27 
pleasant scenes related to flying. A film was made 
presenting these scenes in pairs for automated treatment, 
each pair being preceded and followed by relaxation 
instructions. The possible use of this and similar films by 
nonprofessionals is noted,—Journal abstract. 

1720. Edwards, K. Anthony . (Minot State Coll) 
Physical restraint as time-out in therapy. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 393-397,— Studied the use 
of physical restraint as time-out for aggressive behavior, 
Nonsystematic use of physical restraint and drugs failed 
to eliminate violent outbursts and foul language for a 29- 
yr-old male in a state mental hospital. Subsequently, 
behavior free from violence and foul language was 
followed by progressively longer periods of freedom 
from restraint and increased access to reinforcing 
activities. 19 days were required to reduce the aggressive 
behaviors to zero. Checks made 17 and 380 days after the 
program was terminated indicated continued absence of 
aggressive behavior.—Journal abstract. 

1721. Engel, Bernard T.; Nikoomanesh, Parviz & 
Schuster, Marvin M. (Baltimore City Нар, Gerontolo- 
gy Research Ctr, MD) Operant conditioning of rectos- 
phincteric in the treatment of fecal inconti- 
nence. New England. Journal of Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol 
290(12), 646-649.— Taught 6 patients (1 6-yr-old girl and 
5 40-54 yr old adults) with severe fecal incontinence and 
manometric evidence of external-sphincter impairment 
to produce external-sphincter contraction in synchrony 
with internal-sphincter relaxation. These responses were 
induced by rectal distention. During follow-up periods 
ranging from 6 mo to 5 yrs, 4 of the patients remained 
completely continent, and the other 2 were definitely 
improved, One patient who was trained to relax her 
internal sphincter as well as to contract her external 
sphincter not only was continent but also regularly had 
normal bowel movements, which she had not had before, 


The training technique was relatively isi n o L di 
less. Fin 


organic lesions. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
1722. Epstein, 
Ctr, Jackson, MS) A multiple 
coverant control. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental | Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 7-12.—Used 
coverant procedures, assessed in a multiple baseline 
design, to modify 3 high rate, target behavior problems 
(finger-picking, lip-biting, and cigarette-smoking) in Е 
28-yr-old male psychiatric patient. An additional targe 
behavior (mood) remained untreated to serve as à 
control. Successful control and maintenance id 
tained by coverant techniques; however, edel p 
self-monitoring effects could not be discounted. ( 


1719. Denholtz, M; S. & Mann, Edward Т. (New —Journal abstract. & 
, Myron S. b ON. .; Hersen, Michel 
егеу Medical School, E Orange) An audiovisual 1723. Брі (VÀ ae Jackson, MS) Music 
ат for group desensitization. Journal of Behavior Hemphill, Риа . Cf tension headache: Ап — 
ару & Experimental Psychiatry, 197404), Vol 5(1), feedback in - 
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experimental case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 59-63. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a 39-yr-old male 
patient to evaluate the effects of biofeedback (music 
presented contingent on low electromyogram levels) on 
tension headaches during inpatient and outpatient 
phases. Dependent variables included frequency and 
intensity of headaches in both phases, and antiheadache 
medication as needed in the outpatient phase. Results 
indicate that the patient's headache levels and medica- 
tion requirements were low during biofeedback but 
increased when biofeedback was terminated. Antitension 
exercises involving deep breathing and stretching of neck 
muscles introduced during a clinical follow-up were 
associated with a sustained decrease in headaches. 
—Journal abstract. 

1724. Evans, lan M. (U Hawaii) A handy record-card 
for systematic desensitization hierarchy items. Journal 
of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 5(1), 43-46.—Describes a card for recording prog- 
ress in systematic desensitization. The card has space for 
writing the hierarchy item and for recording various 
elements of the client's response. Allowance is made for 
a number of procedural variations that have become 
common in clinical desensitization. 

1725. Finlay, Donald G.  (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Alcoholism: Illness or problem in 
interaction? Social Work, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(4), 398—405. 
— Discusses the concept that excessive drinking may bea 
symptom of a person's faulty interaction with his family 
and significant others. Studies using this social systems 
approach (ie. in which the family is regarded as the 
basic unit for treatment) are evaluated. Data suggest that 
(a) rehabilitation workers who viewed alcoholism as an 
illness did not have as great a success in working with 
alcoholic patients as did workers who held interaction 
orientations and (b) group counseling may be more 
effective than individual counseling in decreasing drink- 
ing. The need for further study of this explicit interac- 
tional approach toward alcoholism is emphasized, and 
the limitations of individualistic and illness-oriented 
models of alcoholism are noted.—L. Gorsey. 

1726. Florin, Irmela; Cohen, Rudolf & Meyer- 
Osterkamp, Susanne . [A study of operant conditioning 
of social behavior in chronic schizophrenics.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, Suppl 1, 76 p. 

1727. Fodor, Iris E. (New York U) Sex role conflict 
and symptom formation in women: Can behavior 
therapy help? Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(1), 22-29. — Reviews case histories 
of women, noting that sex-role conflicts were often a 
core issue underlying the presenting symptoms. Fears of 
achieving, depressions, rigid acceptances of the feminine 
Stereotype, and sexual and delinquency problems reflect 
conflicts over the feminine role. Behavioral techniques 
such as desensitization, assertive training, role modeling, 
and positive reinforcement for behavior change seem 
Suitable for women struggling with sex-role conflict —C. 
P. McCreary. 

1728. Frankel, Fred H. (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) Trance capacity and the genesis of phobic 
behavior. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
31(2), 261-263.—Discusses the reported increased effec- 
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tiveness in the therapy of phobic behavior when hypnosis 
is combined with the treatment, or when it is used as the 
vehicle for treatments such as suggestion, desensitization, 
or insight-oriented psychotherapy. 2 cases which demon- 
strate the similarity between a phobic panic state and the 
trance experience are presented. The knowledge that 
marked hypnotizability can contribute to the production 
of unusual clinical syndromes suggests the need to study 
how smaller degrees of hypnotic capacity could be 
responsible for the production of other symptoms, such 
as phobic behavior. In traditional psychodynamic terms, 
it is suggested that the trance or hypnotic experience is 
involved spontaneously as a defense mechanism against 
intolerable anxiety, and the accompanying social situa- 
tions, or important aspects of them, are then perceived in 
a distorted fashion. In behaviorist terms, this is then 
learned and reinforced by repeated perceptually distort- 
ed experiences.—Journal abstract. 

1729. Gerlinghoff, Monika & Schwarz, Dieter . (Max 
Planck Inst for Psychiatry, Munich, W Germany) 
[Behavior modification in the treatment of hospitalized 
patients with obsession psychoses.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 124-129.— Presents and discusses 
3 case histories: the desensitization treatment of a 37-yr- 
old male with contact phobia and wash ritual compul- 
sion; the treatment of a 31-yr-old male with a disturbed 
day-night sleep rhythm caused by imaginary worries, 
dangers, and responsibilities, and compulsive activities at 
night to avert and control dangerous situations; and 
treatment of a 29-yr-old male with an obsessive preoccu- 
pation with numerous unimportant details, compulsive 
and pedantic daily rituals, and wash rituals. Results of 
the treatment are described, analyzed, and compared 
with similar cases in the literature. Special aspects 
discussed include treatment of the conditioned motor 
reactions and of the conditioned autonomic drive, the 
method of response prevention, modification of expecta- 
tions, token economy reinforcement, and the techniques 
used to progress from outside direction of behavior by 
the therapist to internal control by the patient. (27 ref) 
—T. Fisher. 

1730. Gershman, Louis & Clouser, Randall A. 
(Villanova U) Treating insomnia with relaxation and 
desensitization in a group setting by an automated 
approach. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974Jul), Vol 5(1), 31-35.—Exposed 20 
undergraduate insomniacs with average sleep onset times 
of 65 min to group relaxation or group desensitization 
treatments via automated tape-recorded directions for a 
4-wk period. Both experimental groups exhibited signifi- 
cant improvement (p < .005) while 2 control groups 
(poor sleepers and normal sleepers) showed no changes. 
Desensitization treatment was also associated wit 
changes on the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire in 
the direction of greater emotional self-confidence. SS 
who received muscle relaxation instructions showe 
significant changes in the direction of greater stability on 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Follow-up data 12 
mo later showed significant retention of short-term gains 
for both groups. Clinically, it appears feasible to make 
use of both techniques by a group automated approach 
as safe alternatives to drugs and electrosleep methods; 
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which in the past have been frequently associated with 
undesirable side effects. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1731. Goldfried, Marvin R. & Trier, Christine S. 
(State U New York, Stony Brook) Effectiveness of 
relaxation as an active coping skill. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 348—355.—Notes that 
the status of relaxation training as an effective treatment 
procedure is unclear. A possible reason for inconsistent 
findings may be the way in which the training procedure 
is presented, or at least the way in which the S or client 
may construe it. The present study with 27 speech- 
anxious college students used public-speaking anxiety as 
the target behavior and presented relaxation training in 2 
ways. In Condition 1, Ss were told that the relaxation 
exercises would more or less automatically reduce their 
anxiety level. In Condition 2, relaxation was presented 
within a self-control context in which Ss were told that 
they were learning an active coping skill. A 3rd condition 
involved group discussion and was included as a means 
of controlling for attention-placebo factors. On a variety 
of different measures, within-group changes consistently 
favored the self-control relaxation condition. This was 
true of the speech anxiety measures as well as indicators 
of anxiety in other types of situations. The finding that 
Ss in the self-control relaxation condition continued to 
improve even after termination was interpreted as being 
consistent with a view of self-control that involves a 
learned skill which improves with repeated practice. (35 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1732. Greenspan, Stanley I. (National Inst of Mental 
Health, Adelphi, MD) The clinical use of operant 
learning approaches: Some complex issues. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 852-857. 
— Considers that the clinical use of operant learning 


approaches demands a full understanding of a patient's 


behavioral organization and the many experiences that 
constitute reinforcement. This involves considering the 
appropriate functional response classes, the "core" 
functional response classes, the integration of precursor 
and end goal behaviors (as seen in the natural develop- 
ment of complex behavior patterns in children), program 
flexibility, and the variety of stimulus configurations à 
patient may experience as reinforcing. The value of 
changing behaviors vs changing the patient's experience 
of reinforcement is examined.—Journal abstract. 

1733. Hallam, R. S. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Extinction of ruminations: A case study. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 565-568.—De- 
scribes the case of a 15-yr-old girl whose main obsession- 
al ritual consisted of persistent questioning. When she 
was placed on a 24-hr extinction schedule during which 
No reassurance was provided, questioning was eliminated 
in 3-4 wks, and there was marked improvement in 
intellectual functioning and socialization. 

1734. Hand, L; Lamontagne, Y. & Marks, 1. М. (U 
Hamburg, Psychiatric Clinic, W Germany) Group 
exposure (flooding) in vivo for agoraphobics. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 124, 588-602. 
—Treated 25 patients with chronic agoraphobia in 6 
орз of 4-5 patients each. The Ist 4 groups Were led by 

therapists, and the other 2 groups by | therapist. Each 
Patient received 12 hrs of exposure (flooding) in vivo for 
days, 4 hrs/day. 3 groups were structured to increase 
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social cohesion during exposure, while the other 3 were 
unstructured so that members were exposed to a 
minimum of group influence. Structured groups became 
significantly more cohesive than unstructured groups, 
although cohesion developed spontaneously in all. 
groups. Therapists found it easier to lead cohesive 
groups. On behavioral tests, the outcome for all groups 
was at least as good as in previous trials with individual 
patients. Patients from structured groups felt less overall 
immediate improvement during the treatment week, but 
contrary to prediction, all groups improved similarly on 
phobic anxiety scales 3 days after treatment, Structured 
groups were significantly more improved than unstruc- 
tured groups 3 and 6 mo later on phobic and global 
improvement scales. Concomitant personality problems 
of the patients are noted, and the feasibility of behavioral 
avoidance tests as measures of phobia are discussed. (22 
ref)—Journal summary. 

1735. Haynes, Stephen N.; Woodward, Sam; Moran, 
Robert & Alexander, Douglas. (U. South Carolina) 
Relaxation treatment of insomnia. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 555-.558.—14 insomniac undergrad- 
uates received either relaxation training or placebo 
therapy. Following a 2-wk baseline self-observation 
period, Ss underwent 6 Y- hr sessions of either group 
relaxation or group placebo treatment. Both groups 
demonstrated. significant improvement in their sleep 
patterns, but the relaxation group demonstrated signifi- 
cantly greater improvement than the placebo therapy 
group. It is concluded that relaxation can be an effective 
treatment method for insomnia, but expectation and 
demand characteristics are contributing factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

1736. Jeffrey, D. Balfour . (Emory U) A comparison 
of the effects of external control and self-control on the 
modification and maintenance of weight. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 83(4), 404-410. 
—In an experimental study of weight reduction, 62 obese 
men and women were administered a pretreatment 
questionnaire and randomly assigned to 3 experimental 
treatment groups: (a) an external control group with a 
nonrefundable contingency, (b) a self-control group with 
a refundable contingency, and (c) a self-control group 
with a nonrefundable contingency. Results indicate that 
the self-control and external-control treatments were 
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equally effective in producing reduction in weight. —— 


However, both self-control interventions were more 
effective than the external-control intervention in pro- 
moting maintenance of weight loss. (23 ref)—Journal 
“т. Keegan, David L. (U Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Canada) Adaptation to visual handicap: Short- 
term group approach. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 150), 
16-18.—Presents short-term group therapy for visual 
disability as an approach to adjustment and rehabilita- 
tion during the life-crisis of blindness. The group process 
leader's reaction, and certain suggestions to modify the 
discussed. CASA 

Dir ые (U Münster Mes р 
ild nile Psychiatry, W Germany) [Treatmen 
pipes eae с Yoy на) therapy.] (Germ) 


of anorexia nervosa 
43(3), 129-136.—Reports 
ie pue хас 3 girls 18, 15, and 12 


typical cases of anorexia nei 
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yrs old and describes their treatment through operant 
conditioning, behavior modification, and environmental 
Changes. Positive changes in eating behavior, physical 
health, and psychic attitudes were achieved in 2-4 mo. 
The concepts and methods of behavior modification 
therapy are discussed.— T. Fisher. 

1739. Ladouceur, Robert . (Clinique Psychiatrique de 
Bel-Air, Geneva, Switzerland) An experimental test of 
the learning paradigm of covert positive reinforcement 
in deconditioning anxiety. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 3-6.— Test- 
ed J. Cautela's (see PA, Vol 47:9068) learning paradigm 
for covert positive reinforcement (CPR) by comparing 2 
treatment groups—a CPR group as described by Cautela 
and a reversed-CPR group—with a no-treatment control 
group. Ss were 30 rat-fearful college students. A 
behavioral avoidance test revealed no significant differ- 
ences between the 2 treatment groups, but both showed 
greater improvement than the no-treatment control 
group. Findings contradict Cautela's hypothesis and 
favor a reciprocal inhibition explanation.—Journal 
abstract. 

1740. Lain, Margaret E. & Schoenfeld, Lawrence S. 
(Trinity U) Effects of three conditioning paradigms on 
visual attention to alcoholic stimuli. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 409-410.—Randomly as- 
signed 36 male alcoholics to 1 of 3 aversive conditioning 
paradigms or to a control group to determine the 
paradigm most effective in modifying visual attention to 
alcoholic stimuli. An outcome criterion of corrected 
difference scores was a combination of visual attention 
in seconds to viewed alcohol and nonalcoholic slides. An 
analysis of covariance with age as the covariate on the 
criterion yielded a statistically nonsignificant F. 
—Journal abstract. 

1741. Larson, Donna; Easter, Polly & Ward, Barbara . 
(Boulder County Mental Health Ctr, Longmont Branch 
Clinic, CO) A group treatment program for masochistic 
patients. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), 

Vol 25(8), 525-528.—Describes a group treatment 
program conducted by 3 women therapists for 11 
extremely dependent masochistic female patients who 
had been previously treated and had not improved. The 
patients identified behaviors they wanted to change, and 
the therapists designed tasks to help them reach their 
goals. 5 stages in the treatment of masochistic patients 
identified by the therapists during the course of the 
program are outlined. 

1742. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) Multimodal behavioral treatment of depres- 
sion. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 549—554. 
—Multimodal behavior therapy emphasizes the need to 
pay direct attention to the correction of deviant 
behaviors, unpleasant feelings, negative sensations, 
intrusive images, irrational beliefs, stressful relationships, 
and possible biochemical imbalance. In treating de- 
Pressed persons, especially those in whom suicide is 
probable, it is imperative to enjoin the patient to 
Tecognize and use a variety of positive reinforcers. 
Durable results usually call for a new range of interper- 
sonal skills, the elimination of self-depreciation, time- 
projected images in which the client sees himself 
engaging in future rewarding activities, a “sensate focus” 
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of enjoyable events, a repertoire of adaptive affective 
reactions, and a behavioral pattern characterized by 
daily sampling of personally reinforcing activities, 
—Journal abstract. 

1743. Leon, Gloria R. (U Minnesota) Case histories 
of deviant behavior: A social learning analysis. Boston, 
MA: Holbrook, 1974. vi, 293 p.— Presents a collection of 
16 case histories of childhood, adolescent, and adult 
disorders to illustrate reinforcement and modeling 
influences in past and present social environments. 
Topics include severe speech deficits, habit disturbances, 
and minimal brain damage in children and phobic 
behavior, anxiety neurosis, psychotic depression, and 
schizophrenia in adolescents and adults. 

1744. Leonhard, Karl . (Humboldt U Berlin, E 
Germany) [Is individual therapy a behavior therapy?] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1973(Dec), Vol 25(12), 726—735.—Speculates that 
individual therapy is most closely related to behavior 
therapy in the treatment of situational phobias. Individu- 
al therapy interrupts the interplay of emotions producing 
the neurotic effect and thereby reduces the pathological 
fear. Individual therapy is seen as having the possibility 
of more lasting effects.—K. J. Hartman. 

1745. MacDonald, Marian L. & Bernstein, Douglas A. 
(U Illinois) Treatment of a spider phobia by in vivo and 
imaginal desensitization. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 47-52.—De- 
Scribes the use of in vivo and imaginal desensitization 
procedures in the treatment of a spider phobia in a 24-yr- 
old female graduate student. A diversity of in vivo 
programs, following a thematic hierarchy paradigm, are 
discussed in detail to encourage more frequent attention 
to and utilization of easily arranged, controlled expo- 
sures. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1746. Marshall, W. L.; Boutilier, J. & Minnes, P. 
(Kingston Psychiatric Hosp. Ontario, Canada) The 
modification of phobic behavior by covert reinforce- 
ment. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 469-480. 
— Compared the ability of covert reinforcement proce- 
dures and experimental desensitization to reduce subjec- 
tive distress and increase approach behavior to a 
harmless snake. 48 female undergraduates were assigned 
to 1 of 6 groups: (a) experimental desensitization (ED), 
(b) covert positive reinforcement (CPR), (c) со. 
negative reinforcement (CNR), (d) noncontingent oe 
positive reinforcement (N-CPR), (e) placebo controls 
(PC), and (f) no-treatment controls (NT). a 
indicate that CPR and ED were equally effective, ап 
both showed greater improvement than either of ү 
control groups. CNR Ss also did better than the contro!s, 
but after treatment the combined CPR and ED group 
showed a greater increase in approach behavior than ш 
CNR Ss. Thus CPR appears to be an equal alternative to 
ED and may be more economical of time, whereas CN! Я 
may only be useful when the other 2 procedures are no 
appropriate. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1747. McLachlan, John Е. (Donwood Inst, Toronto. 
Ontario, Canada) Social competence and response to 
group therapy. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 248-250.—Studied the relationship 
between person perception and group therapy outcomes 
by developing a modified semantic differential version © 
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R. Harrison's Person Description Instrument (PDI). Ss 
were 87 alcoholic inpatients in 11 psychotherapy groups 
(mean age = 45.7 yrs). Following detoxification, all Ss 
participated in 26 hrs of group therapy for 3 wks. Based 
on Harrison’s factor analysis results, 10 semantic 
differential items were constructed from the PDI 
interpersonal and noninterpersonal dimensions. Ss com- 
pleted this “social competence” scale after 3 days (44 
hrs) of therapy and again after the end of 3 wks; in 
addition, the Barron Ego-Strength scale was adminis- 
tered. Initial social competence ratings of self and others 
predicted S’s perception of his improvement during 
therapy, and both staff and peer ratings of S’s initial level 
of social competence predicted staff ratings of therapy 
outcome.—L. Gorsey. 

1748. McPherson, Lynne & Joachim, Ron . (Challinor 
Ctr, Ipswich, Queensland, Australia) The use of electric 
shock to reduce head-banging in a mentally retarded 
boy: A case study. Australian Journal of Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 20-24.—Describes procedures 
by which the incidence of head-banging was decreased 
significantly in a 9-yr-old retarded boy. The behavior did 
recur on isolated occasions and possible reasons for this 
action are suggested. 

1749. Mills, Gary K. & Solyom, Leslie . Biofeedback 
of EEG alpha in the treatment of obsessive ruminations: 
An exploration. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 37-41. 
— Gave 5 ruminating obsessives (mean аре = 32 yrs) 
7-20 biofeedback training sessions to learn control of 
EEG alpha waves. Results indicate that (a) some 
obsessives learned EEG control; (b) special augmented 
instructions seemed no better than standard, minimal 
instructions in aiding Ss to produce alpha; (c) subjective 
States during alpha were reported as relaxed, daydream- 
ing, and not thinking; and (d) although difficult to 
generalize beyond the feedback situation, virtually no 
Tuminations occurred during alpha regardless of the 
amount of alpha produced. Further study is indicated 
before a treatment program can be considered. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1750. Navarro A. Roberto . (U Iberoamericana, 
Mexico City, Mexico) [New therapeutic techniques of 
counter-conditioning: Skin consciousness and visceral 
awareness.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1974, Vol 8(1-2), 69-85.— Compared the effectiveness of 
Skin consciousness, visceral awareness, and J. Wolpe's 
Muscular Relaxation techniques, using 3 independent 
groups of 12 women each (average age 28 yrs). Ss 
evaluated the techniques on a 9-point scale for each of 
the following variables: degree of muscular relaxation, 
degree of skin relaxation, degree of visceral relaxation, 
intensity of feelings of joy, intensity of feelings of well- 
being, degree of sexual excitement, tranquility, | and 
degree of self-confidence. Results indicate some differ- 
ences between the 3 techniques but not much difference 
in their global effectiveness in neutralizing anxiety. It is 
concluded that the new techniques of skin consciousness 
and visceral awareness are usable for experimental 
Purposes in counterconditioning of anxiety symptoms. 
(English abstract)—S. Slak. 

1751. Neff, Richard . (Unitarian Universalist Church, 
Farmington, MI) The group constellation. Psychothera- 
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py: Theory, Research & Practice, 1914(Spr), Vol V(I), 
80-82—Suggests a technique to facilitate a Eo 
member's articulation of feelings about his role in the 
group and his relationship to other group members. The 
member is asked to “sculpt” the human environment in 
the group. This procedure fits into a variety of “closed” 
therapeutic and encounter models. 

1752. Ohno, Yoshiteru et al . (Kyushu U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka City, Japan) The treatment of 
hysterical blindness by behavior therapy. Psychosomat- 
ics, 1974, Vol 15(2), 79-82.—Presents 3 case reports of 
hysterical blindness and discusses the use of behavioral 
therapy for this disorder. Some general rules are 
outlined. It is suggested that the original anxiety-provok- 
ing situation should be ameliorated, and manipulation of 
the environment and social conditions as a positive 
reinforcement should be used. rant conditioning or 
behavior modification by suggestion and desensitization 
is also considered helpful—Journal abstract. 

1753. Paulson, Morris J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Parents of the battered child: A multidiscipli- 
nary group therapy approach to life-threatening behav- 
ior. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 
18-31.—Reports the demographic findings and the 
experience of a 3-yr, multidisciplinary group psychother- — 
apy program with 31 child-abusing families. No pre- 
dictive demographic characteristics were identified. The 
abuse of children ranged from mild bruising to severe 
brain damage and multiple fractures. Group therapy as 
an intervention procedure had its successes and failures. 
The dynamics of male-female cotherapists, the peer 
group sharing, and the capacity to ultimately verbalize 
inadequacies in the parenting role were crucial factors in 
therapy. As an experiential encounter the study gives an 
insight into the personal and family pathology of parents 
who abuse their children.—Journal abstract. 

1754. Petzold, Hilarion . (St Denys Inst, Paris, France) 
[The diagnostic апа therapeutic possibilities of psycho- 
drama in the “tetradic system."] (Germ) Dynamische 
Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 7(3), 151-181.—Describes how the 
triadic concept of J. L. Moreno and the French School, 
combining psychodrama, group dynamics, and analytic 
group psychotherapy, has been enlarged by the concept 
of “behavior drama.” This tetradic system, which 
attempts to combine concepts from psychoanalysis and 
learning theory, is structured in 4 phases: (a) The 
diagnostic-amnestic phase reveals the areas of conflict. 

) The “acting out" of conflict obtains catharsis for the 
protagonist. (c) The members of a group share experi- 
ences with the protagonist. (d) Conclusions are drawn 
from the preceding phases in order to modify undesired 
behavior patterns or build up new ones through behavior 
drama (ie., role-playing n applies the principles of 
learning theory).—H. Brumi. 

1755. Pole, Michael Н. (U Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) Biofeedback of blood 
pressure changes: A treatment for ial nis 
sion? Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol XC ), 
49-56.—Reviews studies which have attempted to moy 
that with the aid of external feedback or ‘biofeedbac! 
human Ss can learn to control th 
Experimental results are discu 
possible use of bio! 
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hypertension. Normotensive Ss trying to decrease their 
BP are more successful than those trying to increase it; 
but the magnitude of the BP differences has not, in 
general, been clinically significant.—Journal abstract. 

1756. Pratarotti, Antonio R. (Santa Casa, Medical 
School, Sao Paulo, Brazil) Group play therapy with 
autistic children. Revista de Psicologia Normal e Patológi- 
ca, 1970(Jul), Vol 16(3-4) 305-312.—Recounts an 
attempt to reach 6 8-13 yr old hospitalized boys with 
diagnoses of childhood schizophrenia or infantile autism. 
All had prior hospitalization and none were communi- 
cating verbally. During 3 mo of group play therapy all Ss 
responded to some degree, with attempts at communica- 
tion and some decreases in self-destructive behavior; but 
when the transfer of 1 therapist resulted in a 2-wk pause 
in the sessions, the apparent progress was lost.—N. T. 
Pinckney. 

1757. Purinton, Michael; Healy, Jim & Whitney, Bill . 
(Province of Manitoba Dept of Education, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Layers of self: A group fantasy technique. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 11(1), 83-86.—Suggests a fantasy exercise based on 
the self theories of Rouke and Perls to be used as a group 
therapy technique. The exercise is designed to help each 
person on a trip through his superficial outer layers and 
his negative inner layers until he finally gets in touch 
with his unique inner self. 

1758. Raths, Otto N.; Bellville, Titus P.; Bellville, 
Carol J. & Garetz, Floyd К. (U Minnesota, Medical 
School) The counterphobic mechanism as a force in 
mate selection and marital stability. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Jul), Vol 23(3), 295-301.—Defines counterphobia 
(Le, the actual preference of a person for the very 
situation he is afraid of) and suggests that it is one of the 
major causes of marital conflict. This choice may be 
unconsciously motivated and its source may lie in 
parental behavior (е.р., authoritarian family structures, 
the child's overdependence on his parents, or double- 
blind family conflicts. Examples of counterphobic 
behaviors in mate selection are presented, and the ways 
in which these behaviors can distort marital equilibrium 
are examined. It is considered that therapy should be 
focused on promoting a more successful relationship 
(either a successful marriage or a divorce) and resolving 
the phobia through a variety of experiences which 
Increase mastery and self-esteem. The possibility of 
spontaneous resolution in counterphobic marriages is 
examined, and therapeutic strategies are discussed —L. 
Gorsey. 

. 1759. Rehm, Lynn P. & Rozensky, Ronald Н. (U 
Pittsburgh) Multiple behavior therapy techniques with a 
homosexual client: A case study. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 
53-57.—Describes the case of a 21-yr-old male whose 
homosexuality and heterosexual avoidance were modi- 
fied by education, self-management, desensitization, 
covert sensitization, aversive conditioning, aversion 
relief, orgasmic reconditioning, and assertive training. It 
is suggested that the analysis of an individual's homosex- 
ual behaviors may lead to the application of multiple 
techniques. Dimensions of analysis and problems in 
sequencing are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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1760. Ribes-lüesta, Emilio & Guzmán, Eleazar . (U 
Veracruz, Xalapa, Mexico) Effectiveness of several 
suppression procedures in eliminating a high-probabili- 
ty response in a severely brain-damaged child. Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 8(1-2), 29-39. 
—Used successively 3 types of punishment—time-out, 
electric shock, and slaps—to suppress the undesirable 
high-frequency behavior of placing nonedibles in the 
mouth by a 14-yr-old girl with extended and deep brain 
lesions. All 3 punishments were effective in suppressing 
the behavior, but the suppression did not generalize to 
conditions other than those for which the punishment 


- was administered. With punishment by electric shock, 


the undesired behavior even increased beyond the initial 
baseline level when punishment was discontinued. 
Results suggest limitations in the use of punishment for 
behavior suppression. (Spanish summary)—S. Slak. 

1761. Rickard, Henry C. & Dinoff, Michael. Behavior 
modification in children: Case studies and illustrations 
from a summer camp. University, AL: U Alabama 
Press, 1974. 174 p. $6.75.— Discusses the application of 
behavior modification, in the milieu of a therapeutic 
camp, to such problems as (a) soiling, clean-up, and 
orderliness behaviors; (b) the development of self-con- 
trol and working in a group; and (c) classroom 
management and remedial instruction. 

1762. Rimm, David C. & Masters, John C. (Southern 
Illinois U) Behavior therapy: Techniques and empirical 
findings. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xvi, 513 
P- $11.95(cloth), $5.75(paper).— Discusses the nature and 
origins of behavior therapy, and includes theoretical and 
empirical data on systematic desensitization, assertive 
training, modeling procedures, contingency manage- 
ment, operant methods in self-control, extinction proce- 
dures, and cognitive methods. (40 p ref) 

1763. Romanczyk, Raymond G. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Self-monitoring in the treatment of obesi- 

: Parameters of reactivity. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 531-540.—Assigned 70 overweight 
Ss to 5 groups to assess the reactive nature of a 
monitoring procedures. The groups were (a) no-treal- 
ment control; (b) self-recording daily weight; (C) sl 
recording daily weight and daily caloric intake; (d) 
behavior management and stimulus control inser 
and (e) behavior management, stimulus control, and E 
recording of daily weight and daily caloric intake, Wi б 
the initial treatment phase lasting 4 wks. Results m i 
significant difference between self-recording of x 
weight and no-treatment control. Self-recording of e 
weight and daily caloric intake, without тера 
contact, was as effective as the behavior manages 
and the behavior management and self-recording Eroup Я 
both of which had weekly therapist contacts. то 
evaluations at 4 and 13 wks, respectively, indicate edi 
the behavior management and behavior manages. 
and self-recording groups were not significantly that 
ent, although both showed a substantial weight loss e 
was maintained over the follow-up period. (26 т 
—Journal abstract. Bi 

1764. Schutz, William C. Elements of encounter. т 
Sur, CA: Joy Press, 1973. 118 p.—Traces the Riso 
the encounter movement, including group psychotic 
ру, T groups, psychodrama, and gestalt methods 
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discusses the principles and psychological and physiolog- 
ical bases of encounter; details the theory of group 
development and of leader technique; and presents 
applications of encounter to psychotherapy, industry, 
education, religion, society, and daily life. (7 p ref) 

1765. Sharpe, Robert . (Ctr for Behavioural Psychoth- 
erapy, London, England) Behaviour therapy in a case of 
blepharospasm. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 124, 603-604.—Describes the successful treatment of 
nonorganic blepharospasm in a 51-yr-old man. Relaxa- 
tion and reinforcement strategies were used to reduce the 
spasms and enable the patient to keep his eyes open, and 
exercises were designed to increase the patient's reper- 
toire of eyelid movements. At the end of 14 wks, about 
3-4 periods of spasms occurred daily which were 
effectively controlled by the patient. 

1766. Sirota, Alan D. & Mahoney, Michael J. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Relaxing on cue: The self 
regulation of asthma. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 65-66. 
—Gave a 4l-yr-old woman with severe asthmatic 
difficulties brief training in muscular relaxation as a 
means of avoiding and reducing bronchospasm. A 
portable timer was used to cue naturalistic self-monitor- 
ing of muscle tension and self-relaxation. Client records 
of medication frequency indicated a dramatic improve- 
ment in respiratory functioning and excellent mainte- 
nance at a follow-up assessment. The encouraging results 
of this self-management strategy, when contrasted with 
years of unsuccessful medical treatment, suggest the 
heed for more controlled research on applications of 
behavior therapy to respiratory disorders.—Journal 
abstract. 

1767. Stegat, Harry . (U Miinster, Neuroclinic, W 
Germany) [Study of conditioning therapy in enuresis.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1972, Vol 
4(1), 306-322.—Investigated enuresis and its treatment 
by therapeutic conditioning in 60 male and 27 female 
5-154 yr old enuretics. Ss had a bedwetting frequency 
average of 9 times/wk. Es made thorough anamneses 
and administered a series of psychodiagnostic tests, 
EEGs, X-rays, and urologic examinations. A modified 
Mowrer waking apparatus was used for treatment. The 
treatment was successful with 52 males and 23 females, 
unsuccessful with 8 males and 4 females. 20 mo after 
completion of the treatment, the rate of relapse was 
investigated in 73 of the 75 cured Ss. 37 (25 males and 12 
females) had relapsed and 36 (25 males and 11 females) 
had not. (English summary)—T. Fisher. 

. 1768. Steinhauer, Jean C. (Texas Tech U, Counsel- 
ing Ctr) Tacit knowing as methodology for evaluating an 
encounter group. Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, 
Vol 4(1) 1-20.—Applies principles derived from M. 
Polanyi’s (1968, 1969) “tacit knowing” in developing а 
methodology for evaluating an encounter group. The 
researcher as knower is the primary instrument for the 
Study, which took place in a pre-, post-, and final testing 
and interviewing sequence with a 30-yr-old female S. The 
method is a rich source of data for understanding the 
diversity of outcomes for participants and of the way in 
Which the experience of the group has settled into their 
lives. Based on single case studies, it is concluded that 
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the encounter group is an authentic experience of human і 


sharing, (25 ref}—Journal abstract. . 
1769. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U) 
Desensitization therapy to establish self-confidence and 
social competency. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol, 
47(4), 586-591.—Reports the case of a 36-yr-old male 
mathematician whose therapy involved desensitization 
both to reduce his anxiety in interpersonal relationships 
and to promote feelings of confidence and social 
competency, Treatment was characterized by (a) relaxa- 
tion training, (b) reliance on accelerated desensitization, 
and (c) use of visualization to stimulate the desired. 
feelings. Therapy was terminated after 9 sessions, with 
marked improvement in the client's condition. Results 
support the value of accelerated desensitization as short- 
term outpatient therapy. It is noted that the client's 
strong motivation and interest in behavior therapy was à 
meaningful factor in his progress.—B. McLean. 

1770. Trautner, Hanns M. (U Mainz, Psychological 
Inst, W Germany) [How good is behavior therapy? 
Observations on the evaluation of therapies.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, Vol 2(4), 
300-323.—Discusses the development of a system for 
criticizing and evaluating therapeutic methods and 
techniques of various types, using behavior therapy as à 
model. The 5 main aspects to be evaluated regarding any 
therapy are its goals, its method of Mp and defining 
those goals, its treatment methods, its efficacy, and its 
theoretical foundations. Subdivisions and interrelation- 
ships among these aspects are discussed. Behavior 
therapy must prove its superiority in terms of its efficacy 
and theoretical foundations rather than in terms of its 
treatment methods, treatment goals, and goal definitions. 
Psychotherapy research should put less emphasis on 
comparing rates of success, and more on a close 
examination of the processes which occur during the 
various types of psychotherapy. (English summary) (48 
ref)—T. Fisher. f 

1771. Vachon, Michel; Pitre, Edgard; Malcuit, Gérald 
& Routhier, Serge . (St-Michel-Archan, е Hosp, Quebec, 
Quebec, Canada) [Application of experimental 
analysis of behavior to a remotivation situation.] (Fren) 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 
6(3), 246-257.—In ап experiment with 2 groups of 4 
schizophrenics, the efficiency of a group discussion run 
according to the principles of the experimental analysis 
of behavior was compared with the traditional approach 
to remotivation. 2 target behaviors were chosen for 
study: speaking (intervention) and S-to-S interaction 
(social interaction). The number and length of interven- 
tions as well as the number of social interactions were 
used as the basic measurements. The experiment was 
divided into 2 parts with 2 Es. Group 1 held the usual 
group discussion in Part 1 and Part 2 after the leader was 
instructed. Group 2 used the behavioral approach in 
parts of the experiment. Results show that the 
behavioral approach increased both the length of 


interventions а 


though the leaders themselves actually spoke less. The 


rinciples of experimenta’ · u 
Plon to their application in à remoti 
—English summary. 
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1772. Wehman, Paul H. (Lincoln State School for 
Mentally Retarded, IL) Effects of token reinforcement 
on maintaining oral hygiene skills in geriatric retarded 
women. Training School Bulletin, 1974(May), Vol 71(1), 
39-40.—A token reinforcement "star" program aimed at 
increasing the regularity of oral hygiene skills being 
performed was implemented in a cottage of 15 44-68 yr 
old moderate to severely retarded women. Results were 
generally successful with most residents taking more care 
in personal hygiene habits. 

1773. Wright, Shelle & McDonald, Claudia . (Baylor 
U) Review of behavioral treatment of depression. 
Psychological Reports, 1974Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1335-1341.—Behavioral treatments of depression are 
reviewed and categorized according to J. Wolpe's (see 
PA, Vol 48:3361) description of 3 types of circumstances 
in which pathologic reactive depression is observed. 
Theoretical conceptions of depression as a result of 
extinction and experimental support for this view are 
presented. Research implications include more adequate 
control groups, objective pre- and postassessment, 
further explanation of therapeutic procedures, and 
adequate follow-up evaluations. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1774. Wynne, Louis . (Bernalillo County Mental 
Health Ctr, Albuquerque, NM) Synthesis of appropriate 
patient behavior in an aversive dental environment. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 519-524. 
—Describes in vivo desensitization of a patient with 
dental phobia, following earlier failures to treat the case 
with drug therapy. 12 30-min sessions over a period of 6 
wks culminated in the patient's undergoing local an- 
esthesia by hypodermic injection (the most feared aspect 
of the dental situation) and having a tooth cavity filled. 
—Journal abstract. 

1775. Zaffuto, Anthony A. & Zaffuto, Mary Q. 
(Alphagenic Ctr, Santa Barbara, CA) Alphagenics: How 
to use your brain waves to improve your life. New York, 
NY: Doubleday, 1974. xviii, 245 p. $6.95.—Demon- 
strates methods of training for self-induction of the alpha 
state in order to regulate behavior consciously through 
autosuggestion. Techniques for overcoming tension, 
anxiety, insomnia, overeating, alcoholism, and sexual 
difficulties are included. (12 p ref) 


Psychoanalysis 


1776. Barnes, Robert H. (St Luke's Hosp Medical 
Ctr, Mental Health Div, Phoenix, AZ) “The tyranny of 
words": Revisited. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 
7(2) 91-99.—Attempts to increase the usefulness of 
verbal symbols by developing more precise meanings for 
them. It is suggested that biofeedback psychophysiology 
may be a further major break from dependence on 
verbal symbols. The biofeedback technique may be 
applicable to overcoming resistance in testing and 
therapy, and may help to attain more effective access to 
unconscious or heavily guarded feelings and thoughts. 
(German summary)—Journal summary. 

1777. Biran, S. [The crisis of psychoanalysis and the 
position of psychoanalysis in modern psychiatry.] 
(Germ) Nervenarzt , 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), 9-17 .—Con- 
tends that examining the "what" and the "how" of 
normal and pathological mental processes leads to the 
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same result: acceptance and confirmation of psychoana- 
lysis as the only possible approach to an understanding 
of psychology and psychiatry. However, many of the 
specific statements and theories of psychoanalysis must 
be rejected or revised.— T. Fisher. 

1778. Edelweiss, Malomar L. [Lay psychoanalysis: A 
recurrent topic.] (Port) Estudos de Psicanálise, 1973, No 
6, 33-56.—Argues the case for lay psychoanalysis, citing 
Freud’s opinions extensively. The need for lay analysts 
and the advantages of using them are discussed, and the 
efforts of the medical profession to exclude them are 
condemmed. The arguments of a prominent Brazilian 
psychiatrist on the National Health Council, who favors 
lay psychoanalysis, are included. (English summary)(18 
ref)—N. T. Pinckney. 

1779. Fordham, Michael . Jung's conception of 
transference. Journal of Analytical Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 1-21.—Critically examines Jung's 
writings on transference. Although Jung attributed to 
Freud the discovery of the therapeutic importance of 
transference, the theory here is that the therapeutic effect 
of psychoanalysis should be attributed to its develop- 
ment of awareness of the unconscious rather than to 
transference. Transference is interpreted as the ability to 
reveal all stages of the individuation process, projecting 
them into the analyst, who through his own experience of 
individuation becomes involved in an emotional dialectic 
with the patient, (21 ref)—P. Federman. 

1780. King, P. H. Notes on the psychoanalysis of 
older patients: Reappraisal of the potentialities for 
change during the second half of life. Journal of 
Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 22-37.—Sees 
the aging patient as threatened with disintegration and 
his inability to adjust to the changes demanded by the 
aging process. The following causes are discussed: 
diminution of sexual potency and capacity to have 
children, threat of displacement in work roles by younger 
persons, fear of retirement, illness or death of parents, 
onset of illness and dependence on others, and the 
possibility of the individual's own death. (51 ref)—P. 
Federman. : 

1781. Reider, Norman . Metaphor as interpretation. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 
463-469— Presents the detailed history of the 4-yr 
psychoanalysis of a married woman in her 30's. The 
analogy which came up early in the analysis was the 
metaphor of the body for the house: the patient’s rage 
and discontent over the redecoration of a house was, in 
Teality, distress directed toward her own body. The 
Progress of her treatment is described. A summary of the 
p of metaphors in psychoanalysis is provided.—R. 5. 
Albin. 

1782. Rosenfeld, H. A critical appreciation of James 
Strachey's paper on the nature of the therapeutic action 
of psychoanalysis. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 455-461.— Discusses in detail a 
journal article of James Strachey (1934) which attempts а 
scientific approach to the central idea of the therapeutic 
function of psychoanalysis: the problem of interpreta- 
tion. The meaning of these interpretations to both 
patient and analyst is outlined. The increase in knowl- 
edge since 1934 is presented. A lengthy discussion of the 
process of “working through” is included. Transference, 
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countertransference, and nonverbal communication are 
discussed. (20 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

1783. Sarnoff, Charles A. The vicissitudes of 
projection during an analysis encompassing late latency 
to early adolescence. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 515-522.—Reviews the case of 
a 9-yr-old girl in psychoanalysis for 5 yrs. Projection is 
defined and subdivided into projection associated with 
repression and projection associated with denial. The 
change from the repressive to the denial type is 
illustrated. It is seen that through projection the ego ideal 
is opened to influences from the peer group and the 
environment, providing a stepping-stone in the progress 
from childhood to adulthood through adolescence.—R. 
S. Albin. 

1784. Weiss, Stanley S. (Franklin Medical Ctr 
Denver, CO) Some thoughts and clinical vignettes on 
translocation of an analytic practice. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1972, Vol 53(4), 505-513. 
“Summarizes the literature on early termination of 
psychoanalytic cases. The initial response of several 
patients to the news of the relocation of their analyst is 
discussed. In the safety of the analytic situation the 
patient can experience the painful effects in full force 
without being overwhelmed. Through appropriate and 
well-timed interpretations, especially transference inter- 
pretations, control and ego-strength can be gained. 
Therefore, a move of the analyst that interrupts an 
analysis prematurely can become one of those “special 
events” that at times intrude into the analysis but can be 
used effectively to assist analytic progress.—R. S. Albin. 

1785. Williams, Mary . Before and after the flood. 
Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol 19(1), 
54-70.—Éxamined the flood dreams of 3 patients as 
these represent the interplay between unconscious 
fantasy on the infantile level and mythological themes. 
The 3 patients had a hatred for their mothers, accompa- 
nied by an urge toward a self-destruction Judeo-Christi- 
an myths played an important part in their lives. The 
Biblical flood myth lends itself to fantasy, and symbol- 
izes death and rebirth.—P. Federman. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


1786. Gay couple counseling: 
Proceedings of a conference. Homosexual Counseling 
Journal, 1974(Jul), Vol 1Q). 88-139.—Presents the 
introductory address on perspectives for counseling 
homosexuals involved in paramarital relationships, 
edited transcripts of panel discussions between therapists 
and homosexuals on the problems of male and female 
couples, and summaries of small group discussions which 
were part of the counseling conference sponsored by the 
ede Community Counseling Center 12 May 

1787. Atthowe, John M. (Rutgers State U, Medical 
School) Behavioral innovation: An all-encompassing 
System of intervention. In D. Harshbarger & R. F: 
Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems analysis: An 
integrative approach to mental health programs Kalama- 
200, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. $14.95 -Argues 
that treatment alone does not go far enough in. solving 
Problems that patients bring to the treatment setting, and 
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that а reconceptualization of mental health and illness in 
an all-encompassing structural framework is needed. 
Problems associated with assumptions about the goal of 
treatment, and the need for comprehensive mental health 
services and a new technology of behavioral intervention 
are examined. (49 ref) 

1788 Baker, Frank & Broskowski, Anthony . (Harvard 
U, Medical School, Boston) The search for integrality: 
New organizational forms for human services. In D. 
Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental health 

rograms. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 
p. $14.95.—Because community mental health centers 
have taken on responsibilities for specific catchment 
areas and have developed functions necessary to imple- 
ment relevant programs, staff members are often 
involved in a bureaucratic maze of human service 
systems, agency structures, and organizational relation- 
ships. Suggestions for alternative strategies in human 
services that can more realistically deal with multiprob- 
lem families without elaborate referral procedures and 
that can improve resource and program allocation and 
effectiveness are presented. (40 ref) 

1789. Baker, Frank . (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) Are community mental health centers organiz- 
ing for continuity and efficiency? In D. Harshbarger & 
R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems analysis: 
An integrative approach to mental health programs. 
Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. 
— Reviews definitions of the concepts of continuity of 
care and efficiency, related measurement roblems, and 
recent evidence of the extent to which community 
mental health centers are accomplishing these goals. 
Patterns of center organization and administrative 
subsystems which greatly affect operations and goals are 
examined. (20 ref) 

1790. Broskowski, \ 
(United Community Planning Corp, Boston, MA) 
Manpower development for human service systems. In 
D. Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis 
and systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental 
health programs. Kalamazoo, 1974. 
ix, 403 p. $14.95.— Discusses y ing 
human service systems respond to changes in the social, 

olitical, and economic environments. Recent changes, 
including alterations in population, n 


administration, are examined for their effects on service 
systems, and statewide systemic approaches to service 
delivery and training are reviewed. (43 ref) 

1791. Browning, Philip L. (Ed). (U j Mer 
retardation: Rehabilitation and counseling. Springfield, 
IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 447 p.—Considers the 
definition, classification, etiology. and prevalence of 
mental retardation, and comprehensively discusses the 
areas of rehabilitation and counseling as they affect the 
practitioner and researcher in the mental retardation 
field. 

792. Christiansen, Charles H. & Davidson, Donald А. 
(s Air Force Hosp, Lakenheath, England) A commu- 
nity health program with low achieving adol 5 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, `7. 


28(6), 341-350.— Describes an experience with a group - 


14.95. — 
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of about 12 children of US Air Force personnel at an Air 
Force hospital overseas. Low-achieving adolescents from 
the local school system for Air Force dependents were 
seen in the occupational therapy clinic on a regular basis. 

Using behavior modification techniques to manage the 

- group, activities were then structured to meet the various 

. needs of the students. Results of the program after its Ist 
year indicate that community intervention programs can 
be successfully implemented in hospital clinic settings. 
—Journal abstract. 

1793. Chu, Franklin D. & Trotter, Sharland . (Yale U, 
Law School) The madness establishment: Ralph Nad- 
er's Study Group Report on the National Institute of 
Mental Health. New York, NY: Grossman, 1974. xxiv, 
232 p. $7.95.—Analyzes the reasons for the failure of the 
1963 Community Mental Health Center Act, focusing on 
the ineffectiveness of the National Institute of Mental 
Health bureaucracy, the self-interest of the psychiatric 
profession, and the 2-tiered program of treatment, one 
for the rich and another for the poor. Recommendations 
and conclusions on the nature of bureaucratic and 
political manipulation in the field of public mental 
health are presented. (14 p ref) 

1794. Ciarlo, James & Horrigan, Jack A. (Denver 
General Hosp, Mental Health Clinic, CO) Outcome 
measurement and system modeling for managerial 
control and accountability. In D. Harshbarger & R. F. 
Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems analysis: An 
integrative approach to mental health programs. Kalama- 
zoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. $14.95.—De- 
scribes an experimental approach to treatment-program 
outcome measurement—a quantitative method for as- 
sessing program quality which involves measuring the 
actual results of treatment for different types of clients. 
The method involves a multidimensional questionnaire 
based on the belief that there are linear functions that 
express outcome as a function of processing and input 
variables. Statistical and computer procedures for the 
system are outlined. 

1795. Cowan, Margie L. & Caldwell, H. Stephen. 
(Oklahoma State U) Agency sample and community 
population expectancies: Age, sex, problem, client- 
therapist characteristics. Journal of Community Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 289-293.— Results of a survey of 
therapists in mental health agencies indicate significant 
age, sex, and presenting-problem patterns in persons who 
contacted these agencies. There were consistent client 

. differences between campus and community mental 
health agencies. More females made contacts with 
mental health agencies. There was no relationship 
between age, sex and client-therapist pairing. 

1796. du Mas, Frank M. Medical, nonmedical, or 
antimedical models for mental health centers? American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 131(8), 875-878. 
—Describes 3 models for mental health centers—medi- 
cal, nonmedical, and antimedical—in terms of personnel, 
administration, professionalism, and scientific method. It 
is suggested that a multistage transition through these 
models may occur, ending in a heterogeneous compro- 
mise model. A returning emphasis on the medical model 
as the nonmedical mental health professions reach 
maturity is predicted. 
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1797. Ford, Donald Н. (Pennslyvania State U, Coll of 
Human Development) Mental health and human devel- 
opment: An analysis of a dilemma. In D. Harshbarger & 
R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems analysis: 
An integrative approach to mental health programs, 
Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 р. $14.95, 
—Suggests that complex terminology, definitions, and 
labels used in the delivery of mental health services has 
restricted professional insight and placed limitations on 
potential services. Consequences of the continued sepa- 
ration of the concepts of mental health and mental 
illness may be serious, and conceptually integrative 
approaches to human development and service design 
need to be formulated. (15 ref) 

1798. Gittelman, Martin; Dubuis, Jacques & Gillet, 
Michel . (New York School of Psychiatry, Ward's Island) 
Recent developments in French public mental health. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 509-520.—Dis- 
cusses the advantages accruing to comprehensive public 
mental health services from sectorization—the provision, 
in a relatively small geographic area, for all the facilities 
and services required for patient care. These services and 
facilities include geriatric centers; child guidance clinics; 
foster home placement; day, night, and weekend 
hospitalization; vocational and rehabilitation. centers; 
halfway houses; an inpatient hospital; and crisis inter- 
vention services. The successful implementation of this 
plan of "sector psychiatry" in the 13th arrondissement of 
Paris is described. It is noted that, despite budget cuts for 
personnel, programs, and new construction, the adminis- 
trative structure of sectorization offers a viable solution 
to the problem of delivering adequate mental health 
services.—B. McLean. 

1799. Н: ; Dwight & Maley, Roger Е. (West 
Virginia U) Behavior analysis and systems analysis: An 
integrative approach to mental health programs. Kala- 
mazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. $14.95. 

1800. Hirschowitz, Ralph G. (Harvard U, Medic 
School, Lab of Community Psychiatry, Boston) Menta 
health consultation: The state of the art. Рус 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol 47(4), 495—508.—Notes that throug) 
consultation, mental health professionals have Беца 
links between human service agencies and have DE 
traditional modes of thought and practice. 6 вре 
roles of the psychiatrist in community mental he iei 
practice are outlined, and С. Caplan's (1970) 4 categori : 
of mental health consultation—client-centered ae 
consultation, consultee-centered case consultation, ро 
gram-centered administrative consultation, and consu 
tee-centered administrative consultation—are discuss e 
in detail. Significant aspects of the consultation р 
are delineated, and qualities of intelligent questioni P 
listening, and communication in the language 0 
consultee are stressed.—B. McLean. PE E 

1801. Holding, T. A. (MRC Unit for Epidemio ee d) 
Studies in Psychiatry, Royal Edinburgh Hosp, Secotan 
The B.B.C. “‘Befrienders” series and its effects. 2/7 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 124, ee ; 
— Reports that following broadcast of an 11-еріѕ ШОП 
series portraying the Samaritans as a suicide preve did 
service, an increase in Samaritan clients was uer 
Edinburgh. No reduction in attempts to commit yer 
was noted at the hospitals. It is concluded that per 


г” 


the Samaritans function more аз a crisis intervention 
service than as a parasuicide prevention agency.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

1802. Iscoe, Ira . (U Texas, Austin) Community 
psychology and the competent community. American 
Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 29(8), 607—613.— Traces the 
rapid emergence of community psychology and 'stresses 
the need for the generation of new knowledge on 
communities. The competent community is defined as 
one that is involved in the development and utilization of 
resources by community members and one in which 
there is increased sophistication in coping with problems 
and issues. The suggested role for community psycholo- 
gy in such a setting is (a) to foster growth and be 
prepared for the consequences of increased growth of 
hope and power (e.g. the rejection of the helpers); and 
(b) to facilitate dialog between those in power and those 
seeking it thus eliminating failures in community growth 
programs that may be brought on by a lack of built-in 
feedback mechanisms and a philosophy of those in 
power that fosters anticompetence and dependency. 
—Author abstract. 

1803. Kantor, Owen; Hiller, Anne & Thuell, Jenifer . 
(Columbia U, School of Social Work) Developing an 
activity program in a welfare hotel. Hospital & Commu- 
nity Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 25(8), 520-524.—De- 
scribes a part-time activity program conducted by 2 
occupational therapists for the middle-aged and elderly 
male residents of a welfare hotel in New York City. 
Obstacles encountered in setting up the program and its 
accomplishments are discussed, emphasizing the need to 
build the self-images of the residents, most of whom were 
discharged state hospital patients, alcoholics, addicts, 
and ex-offenders. 

1804. Klerman, Gerald . (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) Current evaluation research on mental health 
services. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 
131(7), 783-787.—Cites the evident need for better 
administrative and fiscal supervision of community- 
based mental health service units as well as for 
professional assessment of such centers. Unless extra- 
governmental financial support is increased, making 
possible the gathering of evaluative data, social and 
professional growth may be stifled. (20 ref) ifs 

1805. Krapfl, Jon E. (West Virginia U) Accountabili- 
ty through cost-benefit analysis. In D. Harshbarger & 
R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems analysis: 
Ап integrative approach to mental health programs. 
Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. $14.95. 
—Analyzes the principle of accountability and some of 
the problems in developing cost-benefit measures of 
human service programs. Different levels and types of 
cost analyses are described, in addition to how they 
relate to the basic problem. of creating à public reporting 
system which will contribute to the development of a 
more efficient human service system. 

1806. Levy, Leo . (U Illinois, Medical Ctr) The use of 
evaluative research in creating accountability. In D. 
Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental health 
Programs, Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 
р. $14.95. Discusses issues in the evaluation of social 
Programs, including whether the planners of the program 
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should also function as evaluators, the advisability of 

evaluating effectiveness with the same criteria used in the 

theoretical model or delivery system, the composition of - 
policy-making groups and their functions, and the 

optimal use of program evaluation results, Problems in 

regulating the power of institutions whose purpose is to 

act on behalf of the public are examined. 

‚ 1807. Maley, Roger F. & Harshbarger, Dwight . (West 
Virginia U) The integration of behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: A look at the future? In D. Harshbar- 
ger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and systems 
analysis: An integrative approach to mental health pro- 
grams. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 p. 
$14.95.— Discusses the need for behavior analysts and 
systems analysts to recognize that they are dealing with 
different aspects of the same problem—the delivery and 
evaluation of human services systems. The problems of 
defining goals, organizing functions, and evaluating 
results represent the largest obstacles; however, the 
integration of behavior and systems analyses appears 
most promising for overcoming these issues. 

1808. Marmorale, Ann M. & Brown, Fred . (Staten 
Island Community Coll, City U New York) Mental 
health intervention in the primary grades. Community 
Mental Health Journal Monograph Series, 1974, No 7, 63 
p.—Reports on a 4-yr program conducted in a New York 
City school, Experimental Ss were 145 Ist-graders (at the 
start of the program): 42% Puerto Rican, 31% Caucasian, 
22% Negro, and 3% Latin American. The control group 
of 133 Ss was similar. All Ss underwent an extensive 
battery of tests. The experimental group and their 
families had access to psychiatric, medical, psychologi- 
cal, sociological, anthropological, social work, and 
remediation experts. Counseling, group work, remedial 
reading, medical treatment, case work, and consultation 
formed the core of the program. At the end of the 3rd 
grade there were no meaningful differences between the 
Scores attained by the two groups on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, Bender-Gestalt, the Wide 
Range Achievement Test, Children’s Apperception Test, 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary ev s the Goodenough- 
Harris Drawing Test. (22 ref)—H. Silverman. 

1809. Diet Robert P.; O'Connor, Elizabeth & 
Demarco, . Avocational activities for the 
handicapped: A handbook for avocational counseling. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxvii, 178 p. 
- Presents descriptions of activities for use in avocation- 
al counseling by recreation and occupational therapists, 
social workers, and counselors. The phenomenological 
and psychological dimensions, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and social settings of each activity are described. 

1810. Pyke, S. W. . Counselling and the feminist. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1914(Арг), Vol 6(1), 45-48.—De- 
scribes several types of stress and strain unique to 
modern feminists. To be most effective, counselors must 
be cognizant of these pressures and even ушр 
with them. Counseling per spectu designed for 

struggling feminist may be изеп». 
rome Richard, Wayne C. (Dede Wallace е 
Nashville, TN) Crisis intervention services nib. 
natural disaster: The Pennsylvania у 


1 263), 
Journal of Community Psychology, таш), Vol Я 


211-219.—Describes a human service 


ha 
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Rosen established by mental health authorities in 
ennsylvania after the severe floods of 1972. The 1-уг 
project was based on a crisis intervention model using 63 

| trained paraprofessional human service counselors work- 

_ ing in neighborhoods and homes across the state. During 
| the Ist 8 mo of the project, over 1,500 cases were handled 
— involving individuals, families, and groups with a wide 
~ range of problems. These problems included consumer 
complaints, alcohol abuse, emotional disturbances, 


| project was an example of a disaster relief program 
which emphasized the psychological and psychosocial 
effects of tragedy.—Journal summary. 

1812. Rodman, Doris H. & Collins, Malcolm J. 
(Walter E. Fernald State School for the Mentally 
Retarded, Social Service, Waverley, MA) A community 
residence program: An alternative to institutional living 
for the mentally retarded. Training School Bulletin, 
1974(May), Vol 71(1), 52-61.— Describes the experiences 
of 62 mildly and moderately mentally retarded men and 
women, demonstrating the validity of the concept that, 
— given a fairly normal environment, the mentally retarded 
. сап function in the community. Results suggest that 

emphasis should now be given to experimentation with 

Similar programs for the severely and profoundly 

retarded as well as the multiply handicapped. 

1813. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U) The psychologi- 
cal sense of community: Prospects for a community 
psychology. San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1974. xii, 
290 p. $12.50.—Contends that community psychology 
has failed in its efforts at social reform. The adverse 
consequences of segregating the mentally ill, aged, and 
others in residential institutions are discussed. A new 
. community psychology is proposed which emphasizes а 
sense of belonging and responsibility among community 
members. 

1814. Shochet, Bernard R. (Sinai Hosp, Psychiatric 
Liaison Service, Baltimore, MD) The role of the mental 
health counselor in the psychiatric liaison service of the 
general hospital. International Journal of Psychiatry in 
Medicine, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 1-16.— Describes the role 
and function of the mental health counselor. Specific 
functions—e.g. screening new admissions and case 
findings—are documented by case examples. Numerical 
analyses further illustrate the utilization of the counselor 
in a general hospital. 

1815. Spaner, Fred E. (NIMH, Community Mental 
Health Consultation Section, Bethesda, MD) New 
directions in community mental health center 
grams. In D. Harshbarger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior 
analysis and systems analysis: An integrative approach to 
mental health programs. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 
1974. ix, 403 p. $14.95.—Describes the general concepts, 
objectives, rationale, and current trends of the 1963 
Community Mental Health Centers Act, in the areas of 
inpatient and outpatient services, partial hospitalization, 

programs for the continuity of care, and means of 

insuring accessibility and equity of services, community 
involvement, and accountability. Roe for 
further evolution of these processes are presented. 

1816. Teegen, Frauke; Kranz, Dorothee & Fittkau, 
Bernd . (U Hamburg, Psychological Inst, W Germany) 
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[Investigation of the effectiveness of Psychotherapeutic 
counseling by telephone.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klin- 
ische Psychologie, 1972, Vol 4(1), 323-334.—Examined 
the success factors of telephone counseling as they were 
exhibited in 36 10-min telephone conversations. Ss were 
12 telephone counselors and 3 female clients who had 
prior instruction concerning the problems to be dis- 
cussed. The performance of the counselors was recorded 
and judged by 18 neutral Os. Factor analysis produced 2 
independent factors of significance: Empathy and 
Verbal Facility, both of which were highly correlated 
with the success of the counseling sessions as expressed 
by the clients’ voiced satisfaction with the results and by 
their wish to contact the same counselor again in the 
future. (English summary)— 7. Fisher. 


Physical Treatment 


1817. Anooshian, Linda J.; Warren, David H. & 
Apkarian-Stielau, Pat . (U California, Riverside) Prog- 
ress after visual restoration: Two preliminary case 
reports and a request for communication. American 
Foundation for the Blind, Research Bulletin, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 27, 310-312.— The literature on effective techniques 
of postoperative perceptual training and on psychologi- 
cal treatment of cases of visual restoration is limited. 2 
case reports are reviewed and communication about 
other cases is requested. 

1818. Briones, David F. & Rosenthal, Saul H. (U 
Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) Changes in urinary 
free catecholamines and 17-ketosteroids with cerebral 
electrotherapy (electrosleep). Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Jan), Vol 34(1), 57-58.—Studied changes in 
hormones and biogenic amines in 6 adult males as à 
result of cerebral electrotherapy (CET). Increases were 
found in total free catecholamines of urine taken over a 
5-day course of CET; results with urinary 17-ketoster- 
oids were mixed. It is hypothesized that these observa- 
tions may be unrelated to amelioration of clinical 
symptoms following CET, but may result from hypoth- 
alamic or pituitary stimulation concomitant with CET 
therapy.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

1819. Edwards, Allan E. & Hart, George M. (US 
Naval Hosp, Long Beach, CA) Hyperbaric oxygenation 
and the cognitive functioning of the aged. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 22(8) 
376-379.—20 healthy outpatients (average age, 67.9 yrs) 
suffering from memory lapses were given hyperbaric 
oxygen (100% at 2 atmospheres pressure) for 15 daily 
sessions of 2 hrs each. Comparison of pre- and posttest 
results on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale revealed 
substantial improvement, particularly in tests concern 
with short-term memory and visual organization. Ss who 
benefited most were those whose pretest Wechsler 
Memory Scale Quotients were between 70 and 110. 
There was no indication that the improvement reached a 
plateau after 15 sessions.—Journal abstract. UT 

1820. Flemenbaum, A. (Texas Tech U, Medica 
School) Cerebral electrotherapy (electrosleep): Ап 
open-clinical study with a six month follow-up. Psychoso- 
matics, 1974, Vol 15(1), 20-24.—Administered 5 electos. 
leep treatments to 25 patients with target Symptome 
anxiety, depression, and insomnia, using Electrosone- ( 
a portable table-sized battery-powered apparatus m 
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eled after a Russian machine. Voltage was 15-25 volts. 
The group as a whole showed significant improvement as 
evaluated by psychiatric interviews, clinical global 
impressions, Zung depression scale, and self-rating on 
IDAM (Insomnia, Depression, Anxiety, and Miscellane- 
ous) scale. Patients with previous psychotic episodes 
seemed to improve the most, contrary to previous 
reports. (19 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1821. Miller, Michael B. (Nursing Home & Extended 
Care Facility of White Plains, NY) Advanced occlusive 
arterial disease (gangrene) in the aged, and decision- 
making for amputation. Journal of the American Geria- 
trics Society, 1974(Jul), Vol 22(7), 321—328.— Presents 4 
case histories to illustrate how the decision regarding 
amputation of a gangrenous limb, which may be crucial 
to the patient's survival, can be influenced by the 
subjective attitudes of the patient's physician and family. 
It is felt that ethical values in the treatment of the 
mentally ill patient are in need of correction. 

1822. Philpott, William H. (Fuller Memorial Hosp, 5 
Attleboro, MA) Sedac treatment, post sedac, response 
interference and electric shock. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Feb), Vol 342), 105-109.— Discusses the 
author's experiences in the use of Sedac treatment with 
neurotics, psychotics, and alcoholics. Long Time Sedac 
has been found useful for many types of responses, 
including insomnia, addictions, neuroses, and psychoses; 
Short Time Sedac (STS) treatments are often more 
effective than standard electric shock treatments. When 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) is used it is best to 
immediately follow it with a Sedac treatment, since this 
is more anxiety-relieving and to some degree clear of side 
effects of ECT. Either STS or ECT can be used as a 
pretreatment for orientation response inhibition therapy. 
ECT can also serve as the aversion (orientation response 
treatment itself. Both types of treatments raise the pain 
threshold and reduce the anticipation orientation. The 
treatment of choice for maximum value is a combination 
of STS followed by orientation response interference of 
verbally cued responses at the rate of 4 times/min for 
several minutes, followed by STS to insure anxiety 
inhibition at the end of treatment—Journal summary. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


1823. Bauman, Gerald & Grunes, Ruth . (Lincoln 
Community Mental Health Ctr, New York, NY) 
Psychiatric rehabilitation in the ghetto: An educational 
approach. Lexington, KY: D.C. Heath, 1974. xx, 177 p. 
—Describes and evaluates the effectiveness of the 
Household Project, a 3-yr demonstration-research pro- 
ject aimed at developing services for former men 
Patients and their families in the inner city of New York. 
The nature of this educational approach to psychiatric 
rehabilitation and the special problems created by 
instituting a new human service program in à deprived 
US increasingly militant community are examined. (35 
е 

1824. Bender, Leonard F. (О Michigan, Medical 
School) Prostheses and rehabilitation after arm ampu- 
tation. Springfield, MA: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 
179 p.—Presents comprehensive information about 
modern upper-extremity prostheses, and discusses causes 
9f arm amputation, pre- and postoperative care ап 
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rehabilitation, training for and with a prosthesis, and 
vocational and special considerations. (69 ref) 2 

1825. Cohen, Charles . (Pittsburgh Public Schools, 

PA) Rehabilitation counselors as needed school em- 
ployees. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation. Counseling, 
1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 67-72.—Describes the utilization of 
13 rehabilitation counselors hired by a public school 
system to give vocational counseling support to educable 
mentally retarded students attending vocational training 
courses. Steps in the counseling process are discussed, 
and the financial advantages of the program are 
examined. 

1826. Friedlander, Walter A. & Apte, Robert Z. (U 
California, Berkeley) Introduction to social welfare. (4th E 
ed). Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xv, 560 p. 
— Presents a comprehensive description of the field of 
social welfare and social work, including the historical 
development of social welfare, social work processes, and 
social welfare programs and practices, Also discussed are 
the history of voluntary and public social services in the 
US; social work with groups; housing and the social 
environment; social work and correctional medical and 
mental health services; and professional education, — — 
practice, and issues in social work. { 

1827. Hafemann, Sarah Е. & Chilman, Catherine S. — 
(Milwaukee County Dept of Family Conciliation, WI) 
Implications of vasectomy for social work practice. i: 
Social Casework, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 343-351.—Dis- 
cusses medical, psychological, and social aspects of — - 
vasectomy. The medical procedure is relatively simple 3 
but a later reversal is difficult. Psychological aspects are ғ. 
important both in motivation and aftereffects. Vasecto- / 
my does not seem to be useful in treating frigidity, 
impotence, or premature ejaculation. Infidelity, divorce, 
and separation are likewise unaffected by the operation. E 
Men do not appear pressured into the procedure. Public | 
attitudes have steadily become more accepting of this 
birth-control method, but professionals now caution 
against its unadvised use. Implications for social workers 
include program planning and development, education, : 
and pre- and postcounseling. Professionally prepared d 
workers are important in providing quality services.—M. 
W. Linn. en 

1828. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Virginia 
Commonweath U) Severe disabilities: Social and reha- Е 
bilitation approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thom- 
as, 1974. xi, 317 p.— Discusses the problems of mentally 1 
retarded, epileptic, cerebral palsied, speech handicapped, T 
blind, mentally ill, spinal cord injured, deaf, and diabetic — 

rsons, as well as rehabilitation work with those 
suffering from cancer, rheumatoid arthritis, heart dis- 5 
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Learning Disabili- — б 
medicine serv- 


Among the topics det: 
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1830. Lang, Judith . (Jewish Famil Service, New 
York, NY) Planned short-term path in a family 
agency. Social Casework, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 369-374. 
— Discusses crisis intervention in a family service setting. 
Quick-response casework units offer immediate service 
using flexible modalities for treatment. A maximum 6-wk 
treatment period can effect change while families are 
motivated to resolve problems. rly, realistic goal- 


- Setting sharpens worker performance and supports 


family reintegration, The approach can reach clients who 
otherwise might be frustrated by longer, more traditional 
intake procedures.— M. W. Linn. 

1831. Schlesinger, Lawrence E. & Frank, Donald . 
(National Children's Rehabilitation Ctr, Leesburg, VA) 
From demonstration to dissemination: Gateways to 
employment for epileptics. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Apr), Vol 35(4), 98-106.—Summarizes the roce- 
dures and results of a pilot project sponsored by de US 
Department of Labor in 1967-1968, which successfully 
demonstrated the positive outcomes of an intensified 
rehabilitation program for epileptics. Moribund for 
several years because of lack of interest, funds, or 
шр, the concepts and techniques developed by 

€ project have now been resurrected and are being 
applied in 5 Texas cities. A concerted effort to install 
such | He nationally is strongly advocated. (21 ref) 
—S. L. Warren. 

1832. Weikel, William J. & Johnson, Richard Н. (U 
Florida) A simple model for identifying 
failures in a rehabilitation m. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 106-111. 
—Describes a 9-step procedure for identifying potential 
client failures in any type of rehabilitation program. The 
9 steps result in the assignment of predictive weights to 
various client variables (e.g, age, sex, and diagnosis). 
Examples of failure profiles are presented. 

1833. W Lillian M. Casework with the 
terminally ill. Social Casework, 1974(Jun), Vol 55(6), 
337-342.— Discusses theory and relationships in case- 
work with the terminally ill. Individuals are often left 
alone to face death. Professionals must involve them- 
selves in this final crisis. Kubler-Ross has defined the 
stages of dying as denial, anger, bargaining, depression, 
and acceptance. A case history illustrating the process is 
presented. Catastrophic illness is regarded as an impor- 
tant social concern demanding new approaches in 
management. The interdisciplinary team is suggested as 
one type of management.—M. W. Linn. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


1834. Alexander, E. R.; Hall, D. J. & Little, J. 
Crawford . (Ross Clinic, Aberdeen, Scotland) Non- 
diagnostic prediction of behaviour and outcome in male 
psychiatric admissions. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol 124, 579-587.—Described preadmission 
and social characteristics and immediate 
f admission of 213 eec old m 

s to a psychiatric hospital. Both cooperative 
рава hile in ed hospital and outcome are related to 
these preadmission nondiagnostic variables Co 

tory, marital status, criminal record, 
рни ара living circumstances). It is suggested 


personal 
precipi tants о 
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that males who can statistically be predicted to behave 


badly and make little progress in the hospital should not 
be imposed on other patients and nurses in a general 
acute male admission ward.—Journal summary. 

1835. Allekian, Constance . (Triton Junior Coll) 
territory and personal space: An explorato- 
ry study of anxiety-inducing factors in hospitalized 
patients. /nternational Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 27-39.—Defines territory as “an 
area of the hospital room which is claimed by the 
patient” and personal space as “an area extending 
outward to a distance of four feet from the person’s 
body.” According to a questionnaire administered to 
patients, intrusions on territory caused feelings of 
anxiety, but intrusions on personal space did not. 
Implications and limitations of the findings are dis- 
cussed. (17 ref)—R. M. Cohen. 

1836. Berman, Richard . (Bronx State Hosp, Williams- 
bridge-Fordham Unit, NY) The social center: An 
experiment in aftercare. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(2), 82-85.—Describes a social 
center set up as an integral part of an outpatient clinic 
and designed to achieve a redevelopment of social skills 
and meaningful human relationships in its clients. The 
types of programs being used to assist outpatients in 
dealing with emotional difficulties encountered upon 
reentering the community are discussed. : 

1837. Black, Bertram J. & Chapple, Eliot D. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Rehabilitation 
through productive participation: A stance for mental 
health services in the 1970's. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1973, Vol 47(4), 521-532.—Argues that, just as the 
advent of the psychotropic drugs in the 1950s changed 
the emphasis in state hospitals from custodial care to an 
active treatment regimen, so the current experiments 
with therapeutic milieu approaches and community 
mental health practices can be brought to fruition in the 
1970s by adoption of the principle of rehabilitation 
through "productive participation." It is stressed that 
mental hospitals must become rehabilitation enterprises 
as well as medical institutions, providing a whole 
spectrum of specialized services as part of the treatment 
regimen. Widespread demonstration programs to this 
effect are urged.—Journal abstract. 

1838. Clark, David Н. (Addenbrookes & Fulbourn 
Hosp, Cambridge, England) Social therapy in рзус 
try. Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1974. 157 p. 5149, 
—Summarizes psychiatric discoveries апа persones 
experiences over the last 20 yrs in the use of soci 
measures in a hospital milieu to help people change ns 
state more tolerable to themselves and others. : 
history of treatment; application, success, and feine S 
new ideas; and the part that social science has playe i 
increasing liberal attitudes in staff and patients 
discussed. (38 ref) 5e 

1839. Craft, Michael . (Garth Anmarad, Беша 
pool, Wales) A Welsh forensic psychiatric service vel 
doctors. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May). ло: 
124, 494-495.— Evaluates the results of treating рѕус Я 
paths and other abnormal offenders at Са 
mountain-top residential unit providing а er 
community for male court referrals, by tabulat z 
outcomes for 300 persons. The number of reconvictio! 
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was reduced, and more offenders were placed in training 
centers and in sheltered workshops. 

1840. Easton, Karl . (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, 
City U New York) Boerum Hill: A private long-term 
residential program for former mental patients. Hospi- 
tal & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 25(8), 
513-517.—Discusses the need for a wide variety of 
community living arrangments for former mental pa- 
tients, and describes a private residential-care program 
founded by the author in New York City in 1966. The 
program includes the 196-bed Boerum Hill Home for 
‘Adults, which is certified by the state as a proprietary 
home and a community residence, and the Brooklyn 
Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, which conducts 
vocational training programs for former patients in 
clerical, food service, and home management areas. 

1841. Evangelakis, Miltiades G. (South Florida State 
Hosp, Children’s Div, Hollywood) A manual for residen- 
tial and day treatment of children. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 369 p. $14.50.— Presents a 
guide for all professionals who work with children in an 
institutional or day-care setting. Topics include charac- 
teristic residential and day treatment centers; adminis- 
tration; methods of integration; functions and roles of 
the child study unit, child psychiatrist-residence chief, 
and social work and psychology services; paraprofes- 
sional duties; and required psychotherapy and. nursing 
Services. 

1842. Fryers, T. (Dept of Community Medicine, 
Manchester, England) Psychiatric inpatients in 1982: 
How many beds? Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 
4(2), 196-211.— Data collected by the Salford Psychiatric 
Case Register indicate that by 1982 total occupancy is 
likely to be about 2.3 beds/1,000 of the population, and 
about 1.7 beds/1,000 for long-stay patients (those 
remaining 1 yr or longer). 3 methods of projecting the 
accumulation of new long-stay patients are described. 
(18 ref) 

1843. Glenn, Michael (Ed.). Voices from the asylum. 
New York, NY: Harper Colophon, 1974. xvii, 236 p. 
$3.95. —After an account of methods of treating mentally 
ill patients in the past, current oppression and suffering 
in mental institutions is examined. Personal accounts of 
patients and staff are presented, and a patients” rights 
manual is included. x 

1844. Grob, Mollie C. & Singer, Judith E. Adolescent 
patients in transition: Impact and outcome of 
psychiatric hospitalization. New York, NY: Behavioral 
Publications, 1974. xvi, 202 p.—Reports a study of the 
effects of psychiatric hospitalization on adolescents an 
their families and their views of the experience and the 
types of preadmission, hospital, and posthospital varia- 
bles related to functioning at follow-up. Data were 
obtained from interviews and observations of 36 male 
and 31 female 13-19 yr olds who were admitted to a 
Small, private, psychoanalytically oriented psychiatric 
hospital in Massachusetts. ^ 

1845. Hayden, Teresa; Osborne, Alfred E; Hall 
Sharon M. & Hall, Robert G. (Kansas State U) 
Behavioral effects of price changes in a token economy. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974 (Aug), Vol 83(4), 
432-439.—A total of 33 male psychiatric patients who 
Participated in a token system were exposed to changes 
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in the token price of available commodities in 2 
experiments. In Exp I the price of cigarettes was first 
raised, then lowered. As predicted, consumption of 
cigarettes decreased during price increases and increased 
during price decreases. Contrary to expectations, Ss did 
not consume less of other commodities or increase their 
earnings in order to purchase cigarettes at the higher 
prices. In Exp II, which again raised and lowered the 
price of cigarettes, evidence was found for the notion 
that the proportional price change rather than the 
absolute price change governed cigarette consumption 
behavior.—Journal abstract. Г 
1846. Herrera, Elizabeth G.; Lifson, Betty G.; D 
Ernest & Solomon, Maida Н. А 10-yr follow- — 
up of 55 hospitalized adolescents. American Journal of Т 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 13107), 769-774.—55 young — — 
adults (present ages 25-29 yrs) hospitalized for mental — Е 
illness were followed up 10 yrs after their discharge as a b. 
sequel to 3 earlier follow-up studies. The majority of Ss E 
were still poorly adjusted. The area of greatest compe- : 
tence was in school and work, whereas social relation- 
ships were almost universally inadequate. Preadmission 
variables most predictive of good long-range outcome — — 
were "chumship" and leadership experiences and healthy — — 
parental attitudes. The only therapeutic variables related — 
to long-range outcome were those which described 
degree of illness. Evidence points strongly to the need for 
postdischarge vocational services for patients and thera- 
py for parents. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1847. Karasu, Toksoz B. & Hertzman, Marc . (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Bronx Municipal Hosp Ctr, 
Yeshiva U) Notes on à contextual approach to medical 
ward consultation: The importance of social system 
mythology. International Journal of Psychiatry in Medi- 
cine, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 41-49.—Proposes that the 
medical ward be viewed as a model of a “quasi-open 
community,” in which a culture is transmitted from one 
generation of personnel to the next through а ward 
mythology which embodies ideals; eg, it includes 
idealized roles for the nurse and doctor. Requests for 
psychiatric consultation often result from a. partial 
breakdown in this mythology. Implications of this model 
for the consultant are руы рр illustrate 
the principles discussed. (14 rel 'ournal abstract. 

е 148. Kazdin, Alan . (Pennsylvania State U)A review 
of token economy treatment modalities. In D. Harsh- 
barger & R. F. Maley (Eds), Behavior analysis and 
systems analysis: An integrative approach to mental health 
programs. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. ix, 403 
$14.95.—Presents a review of research on token 
economy systems emphasizing their effectiveness in 
dealing with symptomatic behaviors, social interaction of 9 
psychiatric patients, changes associated with token (3 
reinforcement, combined treatments, the role of punish- 
ment, transfer of training, response maintenance, an 
their social and organizational implications. Issues 
involved in staff training and the role of the community 
in token May, Pilis é 

“nan, Joe. (Indiana U.—Purdue U., Indianapolis) _ 


Zimmerman, 

Discharge as the major consequence 
tient's behavior та 

Behavior Therapy, 1974014), Vol 504), 
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: А case study. 
559-564.—De- 
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scribes a patient's token reinforcement system in which 
discharge itself was a purchasable reinforcer. Inclusion 


- of discharge as a reinforcer requires those responsible for 


а patient objectively to define desired and undesired 
behaviors and then to convey this information to the 
patents, 

1850. Milenkov, K. Reasons for removing cases of 
manic-depression from the outpatient files. Foreign 
Psychiatry, 1973-1974(Win), Vol 2(4), 72-T1.—Analyzed 
the removal of 387 Outpatient records from the files 
during 1967-1969 to determine reasons for removal. 
Almost half the cases had been removed because the 
patient died; 1/5 of the deaths were suicides. 27% of the 
files were removed because the patient recovered or 
experienced a prolonged lucid period. “Other reasons,” 
chiefly change of residence, accounted for 27% of 
removals. Figures for men and women were about the 
same, The average age of suicides was 48 yrs; of those 
dead from other causes, 62 yrs; and of those recovered, 
about 48 yrs. Recommendations are made for improving 
the statistics by changes in record-keeping methods.—/. 
Davis. 

1851. Milenkov, K. The duration of outpatient 
follow-up supervision of manic-depressives. Foreign 
Psychiatry, 1973-1974(Win), Vol 2(4), 67-71.—Analyzed 
the opinions of 965 Bulgarian psychiatric specialists as to 
the proper duration of supervision of manic-depressive 
outpatients. 62% of all specialists responding felt that 
Supervision should continue throughout the life of the 
patient. 22% favored supervision for a period up to 10 
yrs, about 12% favored a period up to 5 yrs, and only 2% 
felt that supervision should be discontinued after only 2 
yrs. The implications of these findings for the mainte- 
nance of patient records in active vs inactive files are 
discussed. It is considered that no rigid formal time limit 
for patient supervision should apply; the time should be 
flexible and dependent on the individual case. In general, 
however, active supervision should continue for 2-5 yrs 
after the last psychotic attack; thereafter, it should be left 
to the patient to seek help if needed.—7. Davis. 

1852. Miller, Kent S.; Simons, Ronald L. & Fein, Sara 
B. . (Florida State U) Compulsory mental hospitalization 
in England and Wales. Journa! of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(2), 151-156.—Analyzed data 
on formal admissions to mental hospitals in England and 
Wales from 1964 through 1970,in terms of variations 
over time, region, age, sex, and Ist or multiple admis- 
sions. Considerable variability was noted which was 
attributed to arbitrary administrative policy and highly 
individualized practices, rather than the behavior or 
needs of the patient. An argument is zo. Da critical 
eview of the use of compulsory powers. re 
À 1853. Morgan, R.; Cheadle, A. J. & Staples, P.W. (St 
Wulstan’s Hosp, Malvern, England) Cash in hand. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 124, 

487-493.—Reports results of a 1972 change in the law 
which allowed patients’ earnings in British hospitals to 
М sample of 157 patients, 2695 showed an 
"reds At P ients with 2 or more condi- 
increased work output. Patien ү КЕЙ 
tions and those receiving high € of neurolep s g 

wed less improvement in work. 

#00654. Orlando, Norma J. (Elgin Sue EE 
mental patient as therapeutic agent: , 
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power, and caring. Psychotherapy: Т} heory, Research 
Practice, 1974(Spr), Voi 11(1), 58—62.— Conducted a 
study to see whether it was possible to train hospi 


noise level is a factor in the treatment of hospitaliz 
of the Nervous Sy, 
1974(May), Vol 35(5), 241-243. —2 groups of physi 
healthy schizophrenic patients (15 withdrawn and 
actives with comparable sex and age distribution) 
placed first in a quiet environment in which the 
level was kept between 40-60 db for 3 hrs each mo 
for 6 wks. Therapeutic, psychological, and cli 
parameters were used to examine the effects of th 
particular environment. At the end of 6 wks, Ss 
Switched to a noisy environment where the noise lev 
averaged 80-90 db. In the withdrawn group, the по! 
environment produced increased motor and verb 
performance, improved perceptual organization, ай 
improved sleep pattern and hallucinations. As a res 
overall improvement caused medication decrease. 
the active group in a noisy environment, performam 
decreased and there was an increase in сопсеріш 
disorganization, anxiety, and restlessness, resulting I 1a 
increase of 40% in their medication. The withdra 
group in the quiet environment showed considerab 
regression with heightened autism, seclusiveness, mo! 
conceptual disorganization, and disturbed sleep pattern 
with increased hallucinations. The active group in th 
quiet environment showed improved performance, 
creased anxiety, more conceptual organization, 
hallucinations, and better sleep patterns; motor 
verbal productivity increased.—Journal abstract. i 
1856. Perr, Irwin N. (Rutgers Medical School, Coll 
of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Piscataway) 
Independent examination of patients hospitalized 
against their will. American Journal of Psychiat 
1974(Jul, Vol 131(7) 765-768.—The justification fo 
legal commitment of the mentally ill has come ko 5 
increasing public and professional scrutiny. While i en 
have been few abuses or errors, certain types of prob ‘a 
are more likely to be reflected in unmerited hospitaliz& 
tion. 9 hospitalizations are reviewed in vii 
independent psychiatric examination was rede ; 
private attorney. In 3 of the 9 cases, man ed 
hospitalization was not justified. Problem cases invo E 
individuals with a history of mental illness, dome g А 
marital disputes, and organic mental illness— partiot ч 
ly those related to aging. It is stressed that ed Б 
at a later date may reflect the marked improvement rm 
has occurred clinically rather than da VA p pie 3 
at the time of hospitalization.—Journal abstract. di 
1857. Rabiner, Charles J. & Lurie, Abraham . E 
Island Jewish—Hillside Medical Ctr, New Hyde P 
NY) The case for psychiatric hospitalization. ae e 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 131(7), 7 


— ndicates that the goal of psychiatric treatment is to 
restore the patient to a reasonable state of mental health. 
Hospitalization is often considered to be an unnecessari- 
ly expensive component of a total treatment program. It 
is argued that, in the zeal to reduce expense, many 
patients for whom hospitalization is indicated are either 
refused admission or are prematurely discharged. In 
certain cases the judicious use of hospitalization is 
suggested to be less costly in terms of the overall 
treatment program. Some of the other possible benefits 
to be gained from a period of hospitalization are cited. 
—Journal abstract. 

1858. Rachlin, Stephen; Milton, Janet & Pam, Alvin . 
(Bronx State Hosp, Williamsbridge-Fordham Unit, NY) 
The closed ward viewed longitudinally. Journal of the 
Bronx State Hospital, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(2), 61-70.—Out- 
lines the development of concepts and philosophy 
relative to the locked ward. Studies of elopement are 
reviewed which led, in part, to the opening of the Lincoln 
Intensive Care Unit (ICU). The history of the ICU, its 
patterns of use, and its operation are detailed. Follow-up 
data on the 50 patients who completed the treatment, 
and the advantages and problems associated with the 
closed setting form the basis for presentation of ideas as 
to how the hospital can be most responsive to the needs 
of those it serves. An attempt to reconcile a closed setting 
with current concepts of civil liberties is presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

1859. Reimer, F. & Willis, E. (Weinsberg Municipal 
Psychiatric Hosp, W Germany) [New trends in industri- 
al work therapy in а psychiatric hospital.] (Germ) 
Nervenarzt, 1972(Mar), Vol 43(3), 155-156.—Reports on 
the organization of the work therapy program in an 80- 
bed psychiatric hospital. Aspects described and dis- 
cussed are the modernization of the intramural work 
therapy (involving a transition from simple, institution- 
centered crafts, gardening, and agricultural chores to 
industrial production techniques); assignment of patients 
to types of work and groups; the work-release program 
for jobs in nearby industrial enterprises; the remunera- 
tion, leave allowances, and other privileges of working 
patients; protection from abuse and exploitation; coop- 
eration with coworkers, unions, and the community; and 
other problems and phases of the program.—T . Fisher. 

1860. Rosenblatt, Aaron; Mayer, John E. & Pam, 
Alvin . (Bronx State Hosp, Social Science Section, NY) 
Patients who return: A consideration of some neglected 
influences. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1974(Spr), Vol 2(2), 71-81.—Interviewed 30 mental 
patients who returned to the hospital in order to 
delineate some of the social processes leading to their 
return. Attention is focused on the influence of familiari- 
ty, hospitality, and the reduction of stigma. The 
Consequences of hospitality on the goals of modern day 
treatment are discussed.—Journal abstract. i 

1861. Russo, J. Robert . (Southern Illinois U, 
Graduate School) Mutually therapeutic interaction 
between mental patients and delinquents. Hospital & 

ommunity. Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 25(8), 531-533. 
Ter scribes a program in which juvenile delinquents 
Tom a correctional facility for boys visit patients in a 
State mental hospital. The program is designed to 
Improve the delinquent's self-concepts by enabling them 
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to help others. For approximately 4 mo, the delinquents 
go to the hospital every other day to work with the 
patients in individual and group activities. A study of 
any changes that might have occurred in the patients was 
conducted using patients in the program and a control 
group of patients who did not participate. Staff ratings 

the Psychotic Reaction Profile, a 12-item question- 
naire on cleanliness and socialization, at the beginning 
and end of the 4-mo period show that the program 
patients were significantly improved, especially in the 
areas of cleanliness and sociability, Comparisons of 
participating and control delinquents show that the 
participants viewed themselves, their fathers, and the 
police significantly more positively than controls; there 
were no differences in academic performance.—L. 
Gorsey. 

1862. Serban, & Gidynski, Christina B. (New 
York U, Medical Ctr) Significance of social demograph- 
ic data for rehospitalization of schizophrenic patients, 
Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(2), 
117-126.—Studied the social-demographic variables of 
education, marital status, vg nt es history, and 
occupation of 70 acute and 349 chronic schizophrenics of 
both sexes in relation to readmission. None of these 
variables were significantly associated with readmission 
of acute schizophrenics. Among chronic patients, social- 
demographic index (combining the 4 variables) differen- 
tiated readmitted from nonreadmitted group, but further 
analyses revealed that only marital status and occupation 
contributed significantly to this differentiation. Although 
employment юу did not appear to be related to 
readmission among chronic schizophrenics, dependence 
on welfare was particularly predictive of negative 
outcome. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, 


1863. Turns, M. & Gruenl Ernest M. 
(Hudson River State Hosp, Epidemiology ener 


Unit, Poughkeepsie, NY) An attendant is 
state hospital responds. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol 
47(4), 487-494.—Conducted a study of 80 patients in à 
mental hospital at the time of an attendant's murder by 
another patient, comparing their behavior and care 

atterns with those of 98 patients in a previous се А 

fore-and-after design was used, on 4 indices 
reflecting the ex] ted impact of the murder: (a) increase 
in transfers to closed wards, (b) decrease in releases and 
home leaves, (c) increase in tranquilizer usage, and (d) 
increase in admission social breakdown syndromes. 
Results show that none of the indices monitored 
reflected any major or lasting changes in the day-to-day 
functioning of the hospital. Some tentative explanations 
are offered.—Journal abstract. 
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1864. Amiel-Lebigre, F. (National Ctr of Scientific 
Research, Sainte-Anne Hosp, Paris, France) 
beim нанду ae Psychologie уна! уле 19 

evue de Ps) 
ee TS c Discusses. attitudes toward teaching 


among professional female teachers in Paris. Ss dissatis- 


ied with their choice of teaching as a profession 
significantly more maladjustment. The question is 
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but left unanswered, whether the physical and psycho- 

logical symptomatology ed’ resulted (rom the 

teaching environment or whether the teacher had the 
mptoms prior to entering the profession—K. J. 
Чаптап. 

1865. Brandtstádter, J., et al. (U. Trier-Kaiserslautern, 
Div. 1 of Psychology, W. Germany) [Design of heuristic- 
taxonomic models for structuring objectives in peda- 
gogical and | research and theory.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische 
Psychologie, 1974, Vol. 6(1), 1-18.—Presents a taxonomic 
se to delineate research and teaching objectives in 
educational psychology. The scheme, which was devel- 
oped as a framework for a graduate program in 
educational psychology, is derived from theoretical and 

matic considerations concerning educational psy- 
chology as a science and profession. Used as a heuristic 
device, it facilitates the identification of curricular 
content areas and indicates a sequence of cognitive-be- 
havioral modes which the student should apply to these 
content arcas. (47 ref) —English summary. 

1866. Carranza, Elihu. (California State U., San Jose) 
Life and teacher performance. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 
73-78.—Investigated the effect of life changes (as 
measured by the Schedule of Recent Experience—SRE) 
on the performance of 110 high school teachers. Teacher 
performance measures included rate of absenteeism, 
requests for transfer, units earned beyond the BA degree, 
and distribution of student grades. Significant positive 
correlations were found between (a) SRE scores and 
teacher absentecism due to illness, (b) SRE scores and 
the number of times the teacher changed residence, and 
(c) student drop-out rate and percentage of D's and F's 
distributed. Negative correlations were found between 
(a) SRE scores and units earned beyond the BA degree; 
(b) teacher performance units earned and absence due to 
illness, frequency of absence, and duration of absence; 
and (c) student drop-out rate and percentage of A's and 
B's distributed. Data support the hypothesis that life 
changes and teacher performance variables are signifi- 
cantly correlated and that large life changes are 
associated with less desirable aspects of performance. 
—L. Gorsey. 

1867. Cowen, Emory L. & Lorion, Raymond Р. (U 
Rochester) Which kids are helped? Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 187-192.—Describes the 
Primary Mental Health Project (PMHP), an innovative 
school mental health program that uses nonprofessional 
child-aides as direct help-agents with young poorly 
adjusted school children. Findings from a series of 
studies aimed at кешуш c who are most Mes 

t hel by this type of intervention are presented. 
clem italy lea bafadaptéd) shy-withdrawn, rela- 
tively high socioeconomic status, suburban children 
improve most through the aide intervention. The m 
of these findings to data on the effectiveness of other 
types of helping services and their implications for 
program modification are considered. (27 ref}—Journal 


abstract. -— rad 
E. (Ed.). (U Kentucky) Exi: 

ue py eee in education: Collected 

essays. New York, NY: Teachers College Press, 1974. iii, 
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223 p. $9.95.—Includes discussion of the m. 
Dewey and of M. Unamuno; the existential grou 
aesthetic education; the relationship between lite 
existentialism, and education; the multiple rea 
schooling; and phenomenology and education 
search. 

1869. Dunkin, Michael J. & Biddle, 
(Macquarie U, Sydney, NSW, Australia) The : 
teaching. New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart & 
1974. xv, 490 p.— Presents an advanced text on 
on teaching and methods and issues associated 
field and study of teaching. Topics include early 
on teacher effectiveness, beliefs about teach 
teaching research, models for classroom teaching, 
dological problems in classroom research, the class 
as a social system, patterns of classroom behavi 
recommendations for both teachers and resea 
е areas of theory, measurement, and practi 
re 

1870. Farley, Jennie . (Cornell U, New York? 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations) Coed 
and college women. Cornell Journal of Social Кё 
1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 87-97.—Data from a 1972 su 
Cornell University, which has been coeducatio 
100 yrs, suggest that women undergraduates diff 
their male classmates in ways which may be occu} 
ally crippling. Evidence that Cornell women, as a group 
report higher grade point averages than the теп у 
report themselves to be less intelligent than the mt 
presented, together with evidence that Cornell wo 
still choose "women's fields." Suggestions for broa 
women's perceptions of their own capabilities and 
equalizing opportunities open to them are includi 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1871. Fincher, Cameron. (U. Georgia, Inst. of Hi 
Education) A minimax principle for educationa 
search. Research in Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 
99-107.—Suggests that educational research 
considerable prestige in recent years and has 
relegated to a defensive position. It is argued 
order for the findings of educational research to be. 
readily understood and widely accepted, rese 
should pay more attention to the reduction of nt 
methodological complexity and to the ітргоуешё 
conceptual clarity. To focus attention on this necessi! 
minimax principle is suggested in which the educ 
researcher would minimize the maximum meth 
cal complexity that is necessary to produce a sa 
degree of conceptual clarity.—Journal abstract. 

1872. Gagné, Robert M. (Florida State U) 
of learning for instruction. Hinsdale, IL: Dryden, 
viii, 164 p.—Discusses the basic facts and princij 
human learning, illustrated with examples of lea 
educational settings. Processes, outcomes, and 
tions for learning are detailed, and the plannin} 
delivering of instruction is discussed. (pre) —— 

1873. Gilmore, George E. (U Texas, Austin) 
for school psychology: Dimensions, barier 
implications. Journal of School Psychology, E. 
12(2), 95-101.—Argues that the development О 
psychology may be seriously retarded unless а E 
is designed to overcome several hurdles: pom 
insecurity, nonlanguage, and awkward interpro! 
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relationships. It is proposed that the models of school 
psychology—clinical, psychoeducational, educational 
programer, systems-level problem solver, and preventive 
mental health—offer the potential but no guarantee that 
the profession will develop appropriately. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1874. Hannum, Wallace H. (Florida State U, Ctr for 
Educational Technology) Toward a framework for task 
analysis. Educational Technology, 1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 
57-58.—Offers a framework for viewing task analysis, 
based on the hypothesis that certain kinds of learning are 
necessary prerequisites to other kinds of learning and 
that tasks should be arranged hierarchically. Intellectual 
skills, motor skills, attitudes, and verbal information are 
discussed. The domain of cognitive strategies is thought 
to differ from these 4 domains in that it represents the 
learner's overall approach to managing the processes of 
attending, learning, remembering, and thinking. Thus, it 
is involved in the learning of tasks in the other 4 
domains. The domain of the learning task should first be 
identified and then the appropriate task analysis proce- 
dure should be applied.—R. S. Albin. 

1875. Karfikova, Svetla . (Pedagogical Research Inst, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [New teaching space for 
modern teaching technology.] (Slok) Jednotná Škola, 
1974(Mar), Vol 26(3), 249-259.—Suggests that school 
buildings be designed to be adaptable to future needs 
and changing pedagogical methods. Intensification of 
the teaching process means greater mental and physical 
stress for both student and teacher. Better working 
conditions and more flexible teaching space will com- 
pensate for stress by physically and technically providing 
a stimulating environment. 

1876. Kushel, Gerald & Madon, Constant A. (C. W. 
Post Ctr, Long Island U) Fact and folklore: Social and 
psychological foundations of teaching. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xiii, 178 p. $8.95(cloth), 
$4.95(paper).—Uses the case method to help the student 
of education distinguish sound teaching principles from 
unfounded opinion and folklore. Among the topics 
considered are today's student and alienation, disadvan- 
taged youth, school-community relations, classroom 
management and the teaching process, and job satisfac- 
tion and teaching as a career. 

. 1877. Malott, Richard W. Contingency management 
in education. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1972. 253 
p.—Presents an introduction to the principles of contin- 
Bency management, and their applicability to education, 
in a comic book format. Principles of reinforcement, 
types of reinforcers, guidelines for effective studying, and 
the conceptual framework of behaviorism are examined. 

1878. Robertshaw, C. Stuart & Johnson, Cathy А. (U 
Wisconsin, La Crosse) The remedial contract: А facilita- 
tor of accountability in education. SALT: School 
Applications of Learning Theory, 1974(Apr). Vol 6(3), 
25-31.—Used a contract as facilitator of accountability 
With teaching personnel. S was a 5-yr-old male in à 
Private preschool. A contract was designed that would 
Pày for direct remedial services and train the parent to 
take over the services. At the end of the contract changes 
Were evident in several areas for both the S and the 
Parent —D; R. Marina. 
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1879, Schmuck, Richard A. & Schmuck, Patricia A. 
(U Oregon) A humanistic psychology of education: 
Making the school everybody's house, Palo Alto, CA: 
National Press, 1974. xi, 388 p.—Presents a clarifying 
analysis of current psychological theories and research in 
education, and stresses that educational environments 
should be humanistic climates for learning. Means for 
changing learning climates, for applying systems theory 
to schools, and for humanizing learning groups are 
discussed. (12 p ref) 

1880. Sluyter, Gary V. (Texas Dept of Mental Health 
& Mental Retardation, Houston) Doctoral training in 
special education. College Student Journal, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 8(2), 74-81.—Explores new approaches to the 
program of doctoral training in special education. The 
concept of flexibility in the requirements for a doctorate 
is emphasized. Phase 1 is the process of selecting the 


doctoral candidate, which should emphasize his intelli- | 


gence, his empathic understanding of the range and 
problems of special education, and his spontaneous 
curiosity and originality. Phase 2 is the assignment of a 
temporary advisor for the candidate. Phase 3 is explora- 
tory: the candidate learns about the many areas of 
special education. Phase 4 is the preliminary examina- 
tion, which should bring out the strengths and weakness- 
es of the candidate. Phase 5 consists of the assignment of 
a permanent advisor who will assist the candidate in 
planning the remainder of his curriculum. Phase 6, the 
final one, includes appointment of the dissertation 
committee, construction of the dissertation, and the final 
defense of the written document.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
1881., Tibbetts, Sylvia L. (Bennett Elementary School, 
Green Cove Springs, Fla.) The trouble with reading 
reading research. Canona Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Mar) Vol. 25Q), 53-56.— Discusses 
roblems encountered by the reader who is attempting to 
interpret studies on reading performance and program 
design. Difficulties which may be encountered in the 
areas of methodology, | 
results, and researcher's bias are described briefly. 
1882. Velde, Philip B. & Kim, H; 
Washington State Coll) An 
existential psychology and its implications for teacher 
education. Western Carolina University Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol 5(2), 5-15.—Critically analyzes 
humanistic psychology, or what A. Combs calls Third 
Force Psychology, in relation to new programs and ideas 
in teacher education. On the basis of personal analyses 
and observations, it is concluded that Third Force 
Psychology is not an alternative to behavioristic and/or 
Freudian psychology. Its validity as a scientific concept 
is considered questionable because of the obscure and 
emotional character of its terminology.—/- joe 
1883. Weintraub, Samuel; Robinson, Helen. M.; 
Smith, Helen K. & Roser, Nancy . (Indiana U) Summary 
of investigations relating to reading, July 1, 1972, to 
June 30, 1973. Reading Research Quarterly, 1973-1974, 
Vol 9(3), 241-513.—Summarizes 369 reports in 6 n 
categories: (а) summaries of specific aspects of rea ing 
research; (b) teacher preparation and paene ©) 
sociology of reading; (d) physiology and p e 
reading; (e) the teaching of reading; and (f) reading 
atypical learners. 
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1884. Ayers, Jerry B. (Tennessee Technological U) 
Principals' perceptions of importance of reading readi- 
ness factors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Арг), Vol 
38(2), 666.—338 principals ranked the importance of 8 
factors in pupils’ beginning reading. Elementary princi- 
pals ranked mental age, background, and emotional 
adjustment as most important, and nonelementary 
principals ranked mental age, vision, and desire to read 
as most important. Results are in agreement with other 
studies of teachers' perceptions of the importance of 
reading readiness factors.—Author abstract. 

1885. Barry, G. Michael . (U West Florida, Educa- 
tional Research & Development Ctr) Evaluation techni- 
cians: Who are they? Who needs them? Educational 
Technology, 1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 49-51.—Presents а 
case for the need for competent, trained evaluation 
technicians on the local school level who can administer 
instruments, evaluate the results statistically, and do 
follow-up research. Especialy with the increase of 
innovative programs each year, people to evaluate them 
are needed.—R. S. Albin. 

1886. Battle, James . (Eastern Michigan U) Reliability 
of college students' evaluation of instructors' compe- 
tence. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 
1086.—Undergraduates rated their introductory psychol- 
ogy instructor on each of the 10 items of Battle’s 
Instructor Evaluation Inventory and were readminis- 
tered the inventory 48 hrs later. Results indicate that the 
items on the scale have acceptable test-retest stability 
and that Ss responded to the items in a consistent 
manner. 

1887. Blass, Thomas . (U Maryland, Baltimore 
County) Measurement of objectivity-subjectivity: Ef- 
fects of tolerance for imbalance and grades on 
evaluations of teachers. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1199-1213.—Attempted to 
provide further validity for the personality construct of 
objectivity-subjectivity identified by T. Blass (1969) in 
the real-life setting of a teacher-evaluation procedure 
where objectivity of interpersonal evaluations is poten- 
tially at issue. 48 college students in introductory 
psychology completed a set of teacher-evaluation scales 
and the Blass Objectivity-Subjectivity Scale (BOSS) and 
stated their grade on a recently taken midterm examina- 
tion. Results support the hypotheses that (a) there would 
be a positive relationship between grades and evalua- 
tions of the teacher for the group as a whole; and (b) this 
relationship would hold primarily for subjective persons 
(low BOSS scorers), but not for Objective persons (hi; 
BOSS scorers) The relevance of the findings for e 
development of the personality construct of objectivity- 
-subjectivity, personality correlates of differential toler- 
ance for cognitive imbalance, and evaluations of teachers 
is ра. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

. Carrier, Neil A.; Howard, George S. & Miller, 
William G. (Southern Illinois U) Course evaluation: 
When? Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
66(4), 609-613.— Data from 385 undergraduates support 
2 hypotheses that students attending the last regular 
meeting of a college course in introductory psychology 
give more favorable instructor and course evaluations 
than those attending the final examination only. Data 
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pertinent to a 3rd hypothesis suggest that, relative to the 
last-meeting evaluations, the final examination context 
has little or no effect on ratings.—Journal abstract, 

1889. Cassel, Russell N. & Todd, Leon W. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Comparing classroom climate 
with personal development for graduate and undergrad: 
uate college students. College Student Journal, 
1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 38-45.—Investigated the relation- 
ship between humanism in the classroom and the 
personal development of the students. Humanism was 
measured by the College Assessment of Humanistic 
Psychology and the Class Activities Questionnaire. 
Student development was measured by the Test for Self- 
Esteem, Ego Development Scale, and Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale. Ss were 89 lower-division and 65 upper- 
division students at a technical college, and 31 graduate 
students at a university. On the whole, no significant 
relationships were found between the 2 variables or 
between the sexes. A significant difference (p < .05) 
appeared between classroom humanism and college levels. 
No significant differences occured among the 13 part- 
scores of the2 tests of classroom humanism or among the10 
part-scores of the 3 personal development tests (37. ref) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1890. de Carlo, Julia E. & Madon, Constant А. (C. W. 
Post Ctr, Graduate School of Education, Long Island U) 
Innovations in education for the seventies: Selected 
readings. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 1973. 
xii, 276 p. $9.95(cloth), $4.95(paper).— Presents а collec- 
tion of 23 articles on the advantages or disadvantages 
and implications of educational innovations. Тер 
include accountability in the classroom, educit ua 
philosophy and behavioral objectives, models and M 
of differential staffing programs, education vouchers 
individualized instruction, and open education. in 

1891. DIVPE Committee on the Changing моли 
School Psychological Services . А time for talking abo 

i io Psychologist, 
psychological services in schools. Ontario Psycho 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 23-27.—Presents а preme 
committee report clarifying the current status of ES a) Я 
ору in Ontario education. It is recommended that ES 
detailed survey of psychological services Іп йш к 
undertaken; (b) criteria be developed for sere ate 
variety of settings; (c) legislation be studied to m \ 
proposals for new legislation; (d) different | с 
training and varieties of training settings be studie! КШ, 
(e) research pertinent to суа of educa! 

sychologists be encouraged.—A. Krichev. : 

К 71892. fer Karl D. ET oronto Board of Ей 
Ontario, Canada) The school psychologist in the we, 
hierarchy of school nnel. Ontario Psycho e 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 16—19.—58 teachers and educa Я 
administrators rated 20 educational positions 98 d 
point scale as to the relative status, influence wd 
income the positions should have. The йа t for 
highly correlated with actual income level, ex E 
"school psychologist," which was rated far ni view 
actual income would indicate. Findings support. sofa 
that the school system has the characteristic 
bureaucratic status hierarchy.—A. Krichev. _ ity Coll 

1893. Heichberger, Robert L. (State Universi rin- 
New York, Fredonia) A humanistic approach {0 and 
istrative-staff relationships: Link between t 
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practice. College Student Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 
3-32.— Treats the problems of human adjustment from 
the perspective of a personality theorist. The approaches 
and contributions of contemporary psychology are 
rejected, and the development of innate human nature, 
or “humanism,” is presented in terms of universalism, 
individualism, social dependency, growth, quest for 
meaning, integration, and subjectivity. This list of traits 
is comparable to A. Maslow’s hierarchy of motives. 
However, Maslow’s need for actualization applies only 
to those few people who attain the goal of actualizing 
their abilities. Growth and goal-orientation are limitless. 
The role of the school principal that exemplifies these 
traits is extensively described in terms of his “human- 
ness,” as an educator and as a manager of an educative 
organization.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1894. Howlett, Steve & Phills, George . (London 
Board of Education, Ontario, Canada) Professional 
development in education. Ontario Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 28-32.—Presents a general model 
for preparing professional development programs for 
teachers. The model includes a statement of objectives, 
selection of format, implementation, follow-up, and 
evaluation. A program developed and operated on the 
basis of this model is described. 

1895. Krichev, Alan . (Lakehead Board of Education, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) School psychology's 
problems in northwestern Ontario. Ontario Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 20-22.—Describes some of the 
problems faced by school psychologists in an isolated 
urban area in northwestern Ontario. Weather is less a 
problem than is the multicultural, multilingual popula- 
tion. Other problems occur because the city is the social 
service center for an area of 500,000 sq mi. Éducating the 
native Indians is a special problem.—Journal abstract. 

1896. Le Bouedec, Guy . (Psychological Ctr, Angers, 
France) [School structure and educational projects: A 
critical study of participation.] (Fren) Revue de Psycholo- 
gie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol 8(3), 251-269. 
— Discusses an administrative structure established in 
1968 by the French Ministry of Education to alleviate 
pupil dissatisfaction with secondary education by pro- 
viding for pupil participation in decision making. The 
expected results did not come about and in 1971 an 
inquiry, conducted in 26 schools in western France, 
obtained 881 responses from pupils in the last year of 
secondary school. Results support the conclusion that 
pupils felt the participation actually permitted was less 
than that promised. Most pupils were indifferent or 
passive. It is held that responsible participation cannot 
be brought about by decree, since this involves an 
inherent contradiction. Research procedures concerning 
methods of achieving the desired end are outlined.—S. 5. 
Marzolf. 

1897. Levenson, Hanna & LeUnes, Arnold. (Texas 
A&M U) Students’ evaluation of an instructor: Effects 
Of similarity of attitudes. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1074.—In a previous study K. 
C. Good and L. R. Good (see PA, Vol 51:7891) found 
that students who thought they were attitudinally similar 
to a hypothetical college instructor gave that instructor 
More positive ratings for personality and teaching 
competence than did dissimilar students. The present 
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study replicated Good and Good's study in a real-life 
teaching situation, using 136 college students in an - 
introductory psychology class. Results replicate ће - 
positive correlation between attitude similarity and _ 
teacher personality ratings, but ratings of teaching 
competence were not influenced by attitude similarity- і 
—dissimilarity.—Author abstract. 

1898. Masendorf, Freidrich; Tscherner, Klaus & 
Tiicke, Manfred. (U. Dortmund, W. Germany) [Cluster- 
analytical investigation of the teacher's judgment 
tendencies in the evaluation of the student's personali- 
ty.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Entwicklungspsychologie und. 
Püdagogische Psychologie, 1974, Vol, 6(1), 19-27.—Asked 
36 teachers to rate each of their students on a 25-item 
rating scale containing 5 judgment categories. Cluster 
analysis indicated 3 types of raters: | group of teachers 
tended towards severe judgments, another ee towards 
especially mild judgments, and a 3rd (middle) group used 
average judgments. It is suggested that teachers with 
severe judgments are primarily oriented towards effec- 
tiveness and fulfillment of schooling requirements, 
whereas teachers with mild judgments are primarily 
guided by emotional satisfaction of their students. 
—English summary. 

1899. Maynard, Diane & Stammerman, James, (U. 
Kentucky, Coll. of Education, Office of Research & 
Development) An investigation into the role of the 
controller in institutions of higher education. Research 
in Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 2(2), 165-171.—Exam- 
ined the financial controller's perception of his role in _ 
institutions of higher education and whether that 
perception differs from that of top academic administra- 
tors. Questionnaires were administered to 36 controllers 
and 26 administrators. A modified Delphi technique was 
used to gather and refine data. Despite some minor 
disagreements, there was eneral agreement аз to the 
proper role of the controller in institutions of higher 
education.—Journal abstract. 

1900. Misumi, Jyuji & Akune, Motomu. (Kyushu U) 
(The effect of need for achievement, test anxiety and 
identification with teacher upon à pupil's perception of 
his teacher's leadership.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 1102), 
159-169.—175 male and 175 female 6th graders complet- 
ed questionnaires regarding their need for achievement 
(n-Ach), test anxiety, and identification with teacher. 
The teacher's leadership was measured by the perform- 
ance-maintenance (PM) scale. Results of chi-square tests 
indicate that: (a) High pa 

formance) function and hi 
Hoan of the teacher's leadership. (b) Low n-Ach Ss 

rceived lower P and M functions. Mi mr ke 
were not supported in irls’ perception of male chers. 
(d) Test rely and identification with the teacher h 
no significant effect on ra d of teacher's | 
leadership. (46 ref)—Journal abstract, j 

1901. Noonan, J. Robert & ‘Thibeault, ages 
(Bingham Ctr, River Region Services, Louisvil е, E 
Primary prevention in Appalachian i 
reinfo! of classroom E 
Community Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 260-264.—10 — 
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gency management program in which an equal number 
of "popular" students were selected as reinforcing agents 
and assigned to each absentee. These “monitors” were 
required to observe when the target absentee did or did 
not attend school. When the target did attend, the 
monitors communicated that this was appreciated; when 
they were absent, the monitor contacted the target and 
sympathetically asked the reason for the absence and 
when they would return. The effects of this peer 
reinforcement program were analyzed in a 1- and 2-mo 
baseline treatment and follow-up assessment. Attend- 
ance rates of both the elementary and high school targets 
increased significantly between treatment and follow-up 
phases, and between baseline and follow-up phases. 
Individual trends in attendance patterns are noted, and 
implications for other difficult educational situations are 
discussed.—L, Gorsey. 

1902. Richards, James M. (Johns Hopkins U, Ctr for 
Social Organization of Schools) “Environments” of 
British Commonwealth universities. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 66(4), 572-579.—Used 
some techniques developed for describing the “environ- 
ments” of US universities to explore the correlation 
between national characteristics and university charac- 
teristics in the British Commonwealth. Because such 
techniques have been little used outside the US, their 
appropriateness for describing Commonwealth universi- 
ties was examined first. Secondly, 1 of these techniques 
(based on J. L. Holland’s theory of vocational behavior 
and occupational classifications) was used to examine 
the collegial organization of Cambridge University and 
Oxford University, England. Results for 186 universities 
suggest that these techniques are appropriate for charac- 
terizing Commonwealth universities, including Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, and that national characteris- 
tics and university environments correlate fairly mean- 
ingfully in the Commonwealth. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1903. Shami, Mohammad A. & Hershkowitz, Martin . 
(Maryland State Dept of Education, Baltimore) Relative 
importance of ''mastery of reading skills" as a goal of 
public education. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 89-97.— Presents findings of a 
major study of educational goals and needs in Maryland. 
'The goal "mastery of reading skills” was consistently 
rated the Ist or 2nd most important educational goal by 
all public groups at the state level and at all local school 
levels. Several questions of accountability attainment are 
discussed. 

1904. Simpson, Richard L: 
Chapel Hill) Sex stereotypes 
teaching subjects: Male and fe 
losses. Sociology of Education, 
388-398.—Data from a 1962-19 
22,000 public school teachers in 
that teachers considered differe: 
appropriately taught by men or b 
prestige of teachers of different 
higher prestige to whichever 
subjects’ sex stereotypes. Presti 
and women teachers, considere. 
Sex appropriateness of their 
appeared to avoid adverse effi 


(U North Carolina, 
of secondary school 
male status gains and 
1974(Sum), Vol 47(3), 
63 mail survey of over 
2 southern státes show 
nt subject areas more 
y women. In evaluating 
subjects, they attributed 
Sex conformed to the 
ige attributions to men 
d separately, varied with 
fields. Nonconformists 
ects on satisfaction by 
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denying the stereotypes. Men's prestige varied more than 
women's with conformity to sex stereotypes. This last 
finding suggests that social norms concerning appropri- 
ate occupations may apply more strongly to men than to 
women because of the greater centrality of occupation as 
a component of male than of female sex-role images, 
—Journal abstract. 

1905. Sullivan, Arthur M. & Skanes, Graham R. 
(Memorial U Newfoundland, St John’s, Canada) Validity. 
of student evaluation of teaching and the characteris- 
tics of successful instructors. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 66(4) 584—590.—Asked 
undergraduates in 10 Ist-year courses to rate their 
instructors. The mean ratings for each class were 
correlated with the mean class mark on final, common, 
board-marked examinations. The mean correlation was 
+.39, and correlations were both positive and higher 
than 4.32 in all but 2 of the courses. Correlations were 
higher for experienced full-time faculty members and 
lowest for inexperienced part-time instructors. Academi- 
cally successful and highly evaluated instructors were 
both “task-oriented” and interest-arousing. Unsuccessful 
but highly evaluated instructors attempted to arouse 
interest without being task-oriented. However, electing 
to take subsequent courses in the subject and the level of 
achievement in these courses was more highly related to 
S's level of achievement in the Ist course than to 
evaluation of instructor.—Journal abstract. 4 

1906. Wickett, Beatrice . (Ottawa Board of Education, 
Ontario, Canada) Investment and income: The use of 
volunteers and students. Ontario Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 33-35.—Describes 10 yrs of experi- 
ence with volunteers serving as part of the support 
system for emotionally disturbed students, and with 
graduate students from psychology and other fields (¢.g. 
criminology) serving internships or field placements 
within the schools. The “investment” is time and training 
which every school psychologist can afford. The ү 
come” is greatly increased service to students, a pro'! 
needed by every school system.—A. Krichev. 
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1907. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) College 
courses and changes in dogmatism. Research in Н 
Education, 1974, Vol. 2(2), 133-143.—To observe the 
impact of an experimental human relations course and to 
compare changes occurring in students in this cou 
with changes in students having other university ed 
ences, most entering freshmen (N = 5,159) сотре 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale before the beginning 0 
the school, year in 1970, and selected groups S 
retested at the end of the Ist quarter. Mean Dogmats 
scores for all groups, including the experimental Lor 
(n = 84), declined. Results did not suggest that t 
experimental course had a unique effect on dogmatism: 
Ss selecting varying college experiences differed Mes 
sively at both testing and retesting.—Journa! abstract 

1908. Bjerstedt, Ake . Social development an 
training in school: Glimpses from two research pr uc i 
Didakometry & Sociometry, 1974, Vol 6(1), 1-48.—Briefly 
describes 2 research projects with closely related аш 
(а) social development and training in the comprehensive 
school and (b) coplanning of student democracy ? 
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different educational levels. One overall purpose was to 
increase the possibilities of evaluating different attempts 
to promote the school's goals in social training (by 
adding to basic knowledge, improving measurements, 
and studying certain effects of educational influence). 
The work was carried out at the Malmö School of 
Education and has been described successively in about 
80 reports and publications. These are listed in the 
present paper with abstracts or annotations.—Journal 
abstract. 

1909. Bjerstedt, Ake . Social development and 
training in the comprehensive school: Project summary 
and report abstracts. Pedagogisk Dokumentation, 
1974(May), No 27, 20 p-—Includes abstracts of 50 
studies, focusing on the aspects of cooperation, resist- 
ance, and world citizen responsibility in the social 
development and training of students. Topics covered 
include construction and testing of measuring instru- 
ments, mapping of student development, and explora- 
tions of the use of educational influence. 

1910. Bjerstedt, Ake . Student democracy—co- 
planning at different educational levels: Project 
summary and report abstracts. Pedagogisk 
Dokumentation, 1974(May), No 28, 16 p.—Summarizes a 
3-part project which concentrated on innovative co- 
planning in Grades 1-6, Grades 7-12, and in teacher 
training. Abstracts of 30 published reports about the 
project are included. 

1911. Cullen, John B. (Teacher's Coll, Columbia U) 
On the methods, rationale and unanticipated conse- 
quences of Soviet atheistic "upbringing." Religious 
Education, 1974(Jan), Vol 69(1), 72-87.—Developing in 
Soviet youth an atheistic world view is an explicitly 
stated goal of Soviet character education. Atheistic 
stages follow a developmental progression from unbel- 
iever to convinced atheist to active atheist. Supplanting 
religious traditions and ceremonies with communist 
traditions that also appeal to the emotions is one 
pedagogical technique. Using aesthetics, as it relates to 
Church music, art, and monuments, provides another 
technique whose aim is to lead to appreciation of such 
phenomena on secular grounds alone. 3 principles of 
religious secularization— eradication, creation, and inno- 
vation—bear upon changes in thought pattern of the 
atheist. Eradication involves loss of relevance of symbols 
of religion and their associated behaviors or experience. 
Creation involves association of existing behaviors or 
experiences with new symbols. Innovation involves 
association of an old symbol with new experiences or 
behaviors. By presenting the child with experiences 
similar to and psychologically equivalent to those found 
Within religion, but associating these with new commu- 
nist experiences, the Soviet program is currently innova- 
live. The Soviets admit differential success and failure 
With different types of belief, and many empirical 
questions remain to be answered.—E. Gavin. 

. 1912. Debenham, Jerry . (U Utah) A computerized 
Simulation game for studying the future of American 
education. Educational Technology, 1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 

14-19.—Describes a new classroom game—Simulating 
Alternative Futures in Education (SAFE)— which tries 


t0 open the imagination of participants to future 


educational possibilities. Its specific objectives include 
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promoting realization of the ntia| usefulness of 3 
computers in educational decision-making, and of the | 
potential usefulness of social indicators; and stressing _ 
the fact that there are competing priorities for limited - 
resources, and that there may be alternative educational - 


conditioned modern 
Religious Education, 1974(Jan), Vol 69(1), 6-11.—Stress-- 
es the need to investipate and to develop religious 
experience in the context of the child's life, which is. 
qualitatively different from that of the adult. Since 
religious knowledge and experience develop gradually, 
the entire record of a child's growth and development 
must be studied. Religious experience, like any other 
kind, should not be separated from the general psycholo- 
gy to which it belongs.—E. Gavin. 

1914. Fisher, Harwood (Ed.). (City Coll, School of 
Education, City U New York) Developments in high 
school psychology. New York, NY: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1974. xiv, 292 р. $12.95.—Presents а series of 
studies which examine the current status and educational 
objectives of precollege psychology. Teacher training, 
certification problems, and the funding of high school 
programs are discussed. 

1915. Fishman, Joshua A. (Ed.). (Yeshiva U) Ad- 
vances in language planning. The Hague, Netherlands: 
Mouton, 1974. 590 p. $28.— Presents а collection of 24 
theoretical and empirical studies on language planning 

licy, modernization, and education. Topics include 
cultural and cross-cultural linguistics and language 
issues, the theory and definition of language planning, 
language standardization in Africa, the effects of mass 
opinion on language policy, and problems in implement- 
ing a langauge policy. 

ELE Clllo Н. et al . (U Monterrey, Mexico) 
[Differential effects of verbal praise, feedback of 
results, and verbal praise combined with feedback of 
results on the maintenance of arithmetic response 
rate.] (Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1974, 
Vol 8(1-2), 41-52.—Studied the role of verbal praise and 
feedback of results in maintaining and increasing 
arithmetic performance previously achieved by a combi- 
nation of token economy, verbal praise, and feedback of 
results in 5 elementary school slow learners who were 
especially deficient in arithmetic performance. Verbal 
praise was an effective method for improving perform- 
ance in 3 Ss and ineffective in 1 S. The remaining E] 
showed an increase in performance as à function of time 
in all conditions. (English summary)—S. Slak. 

1917. Hale, Robert bi Camplese, Donald 

ч М 
meii vea regan Western Carolina University 
Journal of Education, 1974(Win), Vol 563), 26-32.—Com- 

ared 30 student teachers trained in Mastery Metho 
cement Theory, with 30 trained in 


M), based on Reinfor: 
ee eae Method (LD). M students | 

sitive reinforcement more often, aversive stia * 
and stimulated more student than LD renes 1 
(p < 9D. Positive reinforcement was significantly — 


&5 
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itively related (p < .01), and aversive stimuli was 


“inversely related (p < .01) to amount of student talk. 


] 
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1918. Hatch, Evelyn . (U California, Los Angeles) 
Research on a second language. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 53-61.—Notes 
that the experimental research on reading a 2nd language 
is concerned with 3 questions: (a) Should initial reading 
be taught in the child's Ist language or in the 2nd 
language when the 2nd is the language of instruction? (b) 
What, other than "inadequate grasp of the language," 
accounts for slower reading 5 and lowered compre- 
hension when reading a 2nd language? (c) What are the 
most effective methods for teaching reading in a 2nd 
language? The literature contrasting the reading behav- 
ior of native and non-native speakers of English in each 
of these areas is reported and discussed. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1919. Ingersoll, Gary М. (Indiana U, School of 
Education) An instructional decision-making model for 
individual differences in reading. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1974(Арг), Vol 6(1), 77-88.—Points out that 
although reading educators repeatedly call for individu- 
alized instruction, little has been done to determine 
which instructional treatment is best for whom. The 
Trait by Treatment Interaction model, now used primari- 
ly as a research design, is suggested as a method whereby 
instructional decision makers can collect and compare 
data on the effectiveness of alternative forms of reading 
instruction for individuals of differing predispositions. 
An example of the types of questions that might be asked 
is provided. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1920. Kangas, Tove . (U Helsinki, Inst of Northern 
Philology, Finland) [Choice of language of instruction- 
—research or politics?] (Finn) Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, 
Vol 25(2), 105-112.—Discusses bilingual children and 
their poor progress at school. Most of those examined 
belonged to emigrant families or to minority groups in 
-which their language was subjugated, their socioeconom- 
ic status may have been below average and they may not 
have been instructed in their mother tongue. Most of 


Research Quarterly, 
1973-1974, Vol 9(2), 186-205.— Reports on the rag 


ment of a systematic dimensional analysis technique for 
analyzing complex tasks applied to critical reading of 
paragraphs requiring use of logical inference rules. The 
difficulty of passages was identified using 5 levels. 
Prototype materials were tested using 2 dimensions 
Which assessed Ss' ability to apply 2 logical inference 
rules. The materials were used successfully for diagnostic 
testing and training of 45 2nd-, 3rd-, and 4th-grade 
children. (French & Spanish abstracts) (26 ref)—E. J. 
Mason. 
1922. Miller, Thomas E. (Auburn U) An 

system of planning for learning. Educational Technology, 
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1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 24-27.— Describes a system for 
helping students take responsibility for planning their 
own study горене. The system has 4 phases: identify- 
ing the need for learning, determining learning objec- 
tives, designing the learning situation, and evaluating 
learner progress. The system is a way for teachers to 
interact with learners. In determining learner need the 
context or setting of the need must be identified. Then a 
set of objective statements is derived and the require- 
ments and constraints of the objectives can be deter- 
mined. Continuous learner evaluation is recommended. 2 
examples of the use of the system are given.—R. S. Albin. 

1923. Morrison, Eleanor S. & Price, Mila U. 
(Michigan State U) Values in sexuality: A new approach 
to sex education. New York, NY: Hart, 1974. 219 p. 
$7.50.—Presents a collection of teaching designs and 
exercises that allow high school and college students to 
openly explore and discuss their attitudes toward sex. 

roup exercises and games are presented for learning 
units on the physiology of sex, psychosexual develop- 
ment, sex roles, values clarification, nonmarital sex, and 
marriage and parenthood. à 

1924. Parker, Lorne A. (U Wisconsin Extension, 
Controlled Communications Systems, Madison) Educa- 
tional telephone network in subsidiary communica- 
tions authorization: Educational media for continuing 
education in Wisconsin. Educational Technology, 
1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 34-36.—Describes the use of 
telephones and radios for teaching adults in Wisconsin. 
Program advantages, processes, and evaluations are 
discussed. 

1925. Saltz, Eli & Johnson, James . (Wayne State U, 
Ctr for the Study of Cognitive Processes) Training for 
thematic-fantasy play in culturally disadvantaged child- 
ren: Preliminary results. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 66(4), 623-630.—Reports prelimi- 
nary findings of a broader longitudinal study investigat- 
ing the effects of fantasy-play intervention on socially 
and economically disadvantaged preschoolers. Young 
children directed in the role enactment of imaginary 
Stories were significantly superior to control pom 
youngsters on a number of measures of social anc 
Cognitive development. Fantasy-play training was signifi- 
cantly related to a higher incidence of spontan g 
sociodramatic play and to higher scores on select 
subtests of standard IQ tests, and it facilitated perform- 
ance on Borke's Revised Interpersonal Perception Test 
It also facilitated performance on tasks designed 12 
measure story-sequence memory skills and story ver " 
zation skills. However, fantasy play did not significan ji 
enhance ability to recall pictures as opposed to objects: 
is noted that fantasy-play training is a promising аз 
practical intervention method enjoyed greatly by bo D 
the children and the adult interventionists. (15 ге 
—Journal abstract. U 

1926. Silverman, Stuart & Phillips, Bronwen - C 
South Florida) Teaching color matching to a рге-5С' 
child. SALT: School Applications of Learning Theon 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(3), 32-36.— Studied the effects on a bo? 
4% yrs old of positive reinforcement and ignoring." 
incorrect responses in learning color matching. During 
programed training which broke the task into small steps 
Tesponses were 91% correct. 


1927. Tennyson, Robert D. & Boutwell, Richard С. 
(Florida State U, Computer Applications Lab) Metho- 
dology for defining instance difficulty in 
teaching. Educational Technology, 1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 
19-24.—Presents a method for analyzing instance 
probability in a 2-step procedure, to ensure quality 
control for selecting instances used by a teacher. The Ist 
step, subjective analysis, identifies the concept class by 
relevant attributes and makes sure that a range of 
difficulty of both relevant and irrelevant attributes is 
obtained when initially selecting instances. A sufficient 
number of instances is required so that examples and 
nonexamples used in the learning condition can be 
selected on predetermined definable variables. The 
empirical analysis validates the items according to the 
population for whom the instruction is intended.—R. S. 
Albin. 

1928. Van Osdol, Bob M.; Johnson, Dale M. & Geiger, 
Leonard . (U Tulsa) The effects of total body movement 
on reading achievement. Australian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 16-19.—Describes 4 of 
38 grid games that were used to determine if total body 
movement would help improve the reading ability of 26 
6-14 yr olds in elementary school who were experiencing 
reading problems. The Ss had been diagnosed as having 
learning disabilities on the basis of reading levels that 
were below grade levels and the Ss’ inability to perform 
at a passing level in a regular classroom. For 16 wks an 
experimental and a control group were taught with the 
same instructional materials, content sequences, and 
time allotments. The experimental group was also given 
the total body movement exercises for 20 min each day, 
while the control group was given a placebo treatment 
that consisted of small group reading with assignments 
outside the regular classroom. Comparison of pre- and 
posttreatment scores on the Wide Range Achievement 
Tests indicate that the experimental group demonstrated 
a higher reading level than the control group at the end 
of the testing period. Results suggest that the total body 
movement treatment did enhance the reading ability of 
the students beyond the increase evident when tradition- 
al classroom methods are used.—M. Pounsel. 

1929. Walcutt, Charles C. Joan & 
McCracken, Glenn . (Queens Coll, City U New York) 
Teaching reading: A phonic/linguistic approach to 
developmental reading. New York, NY: Macmillan, 
1974. vii, 471 p.—Defines and describes the reading task 
às an introduction to reading instruction; discusses 
methods of evaluating reading readiness in the kinder- 
Barten year; outlines concepts for reading awareness; 
details methods of teaching reading for meaning, 
knowledge, and pleasure; and summarizes data from 
research in phonics and reading instruction. (17 p ref) 

1930. Webster, William J. . (Dallas Independent 
School District, TX) Performance ing: The 
Dallas experience. Educational Technology, 197 Feb), 
Vol. 14(2), 51-54.—Reports results of a performance 
contract in mathematics and communications classes, 
Stades 9-12, during the 1970-1971 academic year. 

tudents in need of academic help—835 experimental Ss 
and 765 controls—were included in the project. Pro- 
Bramed instructional materials, student-controlled pac- 
ing, and immediate feedback were the essential features 
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of the program. Results failed to demonstrate any effect 
on student performance in either mathematics o 
communications.—R. S. Albin. 5 

1931. Weir, W. Douglas & Jantz, Eleanore M. (L 
Maryland, Medical School, Baltimore) Attitudinal 
grouping: A rationale for instructional grouping of. 
medical students. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Aug), Vol 49(8), 785-786.—Describes the establish- 
ment of heterogeneous instructional groups of lst-yr. 
medical students based on their primary response pattern — — 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). Each 
group had a mixture of students representing high, 
medium, and low levels of interest in the 3 SVIB - 
categories—Science, Human Behavior, and People Peo- — 

le. 

1932. Wiechel, Lennart . (U Malmö, School of  — 
Education, Sweden) Sex-role perception as a barrier to x 
cooperation: Assessment techniques and programs of 
educational influence. Didakometry & Sociometry, 1973, d 
Vol 5(1), 1-8.—Constructed instruments for assessing 
perception of sex roles and cooperation readiness, and 2 
educational programs (used in the 4th and 6th grades) 
designed to increase equality between the sexes. With the _ 
help of analysis of variance, the effects of the specific 
educational influences, tests, school level, sex, and 
development during a final, noninfluenced period were 
studied in a total of 312 4th and 6th graders. In general, — 
the older Ss showed a greater propensity to put the sex qj 

; 


groups on an equal footing in attitudes, perception, and — 
cooperation. Females were more prepared than males to 
assess the sex groups as equal. Groups exposed to 
influence underwent a change toward a greater degree of 
readiness to cooperate and showed an increased tenden- 
cy to reject stereotyped traditional roles.—Journal 
abstract. 

1933. Winett, Richard A. & Vachon, Edith M. (о 
Kentucky) Group feedback and group contingencies in Ж 
modifying behavior of fifth graders. Psychological — 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1283-1292.—Found 3 
that systematic feedback on performance based on _ 
ratings given to an entire Sth-grade creative arts class d 
improved the appropriate behavior of all children ü 
sampled (n — 25) compared to an untreated control | 
class of 25 children, regardless of initial baseline level. — ' 
Contingencies also applied to the entire class and based | 
on the feedback-rating system resulted in further 
improvement. The procedures and results are discussed 
with reference to open classroom settings. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1934. Young, James C.; Bentley, Robert J. Уу 
Washington, Ernie . (Georgia State U) Pitfalls of 
assessing young children: An overview. Journal of Non- 
White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
2(1), 21-28.—Evaluates the goals of early childhood. i 
ams and their relevance to the needs of — 


reviewed, 
and suppo 
methods is discussed. 
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1935. Anchor, Kenneth N. & Anchor, Felicia N. 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers) School failure and 
- parental school involvement in an ethnically mixed 
School: A survey. Journal of Community Psychology, 
_ 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 265-267.—Investigated the relation- 
ship between school failure and parental involvement in 
— school activities in an ethnically mixed lower middle- 

class urban junior high school. Data from 227 scheduled 
parent-teacher conferences with parents of male stu- 
dents (either high or low success students) indicate that 
parents of children with low academic success attended 
fewer conferences than parents of high-success children. 
This finding was more pronounced for Mexican-Ameri- 
can parents. Possible alternatives to the present success- 
-failure approach to education and its effects on student 
achievement are noted.—Journal summary. 

1936. Bailey, Roger C. & Bailey, Kent G. (Oklahoma 
State U) Self-perceptions of scholastic ability at four 
grade levels. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
^ Vol 1242, 197-212.—Administered the Self-Rating 

Scale of Scholastic Ability and the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test to 221 4th, 8th, and 12th graders and 
120 college students. The Self-Rating Scale consisted of 
self- and other-student subscales. It was predicted that 
- Ss’ self-perceptions of their ability would become more 
congruent, stable, and realistic with increasing age. 
Progressive congruency and stability of self-perceptions 
were found from the 4th through the 12th grade, 
although a reversal of this trend was observed in the 
college sample. Several within-grade sex differences were 
noted, but little support was found for the prediction that 
older Ss would have more realistic self-perceptions. 
Results are interpreted in terms of a sex-role confusion in 
4th graders and a more general identity confusion in 8th 
graders. Clear-cut role differentiation and high self- 
acceptance characterized 12th graders while prevailing 
—' . Sex stereotypes are suggested as an influence on the self- 
and other-student perceptions at the college level. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1937. Bandt, Phillip L.; Meara, Naomi M. & Schmidt, 
Lyle D. (New Coll) A time to learn: A guide to 
academic and personal effectiveness. New York, NY: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. Xi, 241 p.—Presents a 
self-help manual for undergraduates to increase their 
academic and personal achievements and satisfaction. 
Topics include personal considerations in change and 
| Improvement, suggestions for improving textbook and 

classroom learning, using time effectively, preparing for 
examinations, facilitating independent study, self-analy- 
sis, and planning for the future. (8 pref) - 

1938. Bauermeister, José J. & Colon Berlingeri, 
Nestor . (U Puerto Rico) [Academic achievement as a 
‚ function of trait anxiety level, sex, and general ability.] 

(Span) Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 
8(1-2), 53-67.—Examined the relationship between trait 
. anxiety, sex, general ability, and academic achievement 
in 142 female and 122 male lOth-grade 15-17 yr old 
Students, using the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, a 

пегіо Rican test of general ability, and grade point 
. average. Low anxiety-trait Ss and female Ss showed 
higher academic achievement than high anxiety-trait Ss 
Gee Game Ss. General ability was correlated with 
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academic achievement. Results are dis 
context of C. D. Spielberger's theory of stati 
anxiety. (English summary) (29 ref)—S. Slak. 
1939. Cooper, Martin . (U Ottawa, Ontaj 
Factor analysis of measures of aptitude, intel 
personality, and performance in high school 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), 
7—10.—Used factor analysis to demonstrate ге 
among aptitude, intelligence, personality, and 
ance in high school subjects. Ss were 527 10 
students in 5 Ottawa high schools. Scores 
Differential Aptitude Tests, Henmon-Nelson 
Mental Ability, and Institute for Personality and 
Testing, and High School Personality Questio: 
obtained. School marks, standardized within: 
were used as measures of performance in 
subjects. The data were subjected to factor anal} 
oblique rotation to simple structure. 5 factors 
corresponding eigenvalues were greater than uni 
obtained. 3 of these, loading on personality vai 
only, were identified as similar to R. B. Cattell’ 
order Factors I, П, and Ш. A 4th factor load 
subtests of the Differential Aptitude Tests and Hei 
Nelson Test, and was identified as “verbal ability? 
factor had only small loadings on school mari 
personality traits. The final factor was loaded í 
“academic” school subject marks, and was identil 
"academic performance." The expected intere 
between aptitude, personality, and marks in М 
subjects did not produce factors which were com 
of variables from each of these areas.—Journal ab 
1940. Ellis, Robert A. & Manderscheid, Ronald 
Georgia) A further note on the collegiate scholar: 
question of value congruence. Sociology of Edu 
1974(Sum), Vol 47(3), 379-387.—A previous study. 
A. Ellis et al in 1971 which argued for the extensio 
the Clark-Trow typology of college student subc 
to include that of the collegiate scholar, rested еп! 
on data collected at a public university. The p 
study extended the data to include both underg 
at a public university's honors college, a large PS 
private university, and lower-class youth in. a Jol 2 
training program. Data show that those ОГ 
categorized as collegiate scholars closely reseni 
value outlook their counterparts at Ivy Leagu 
schools and, in turn, differ markedly from the Jc 
Ss. Findings strengthen the argument for on 
collegiate scholars to be a distinct campus SU 
rooted in elite traditions which emphasize 
purpose of college is to provide a well-round : 
tional experience to prepare for future roles 0! 
ship.—Journal abstract. 
Foai. Evans, Ron & Donnerstein, Edward. € 
Illinois U.) Some implications for psychologic 
search of early versus late term participation by 
subjects. Journal of Research in Personality, 
Vol. 8(1), 102-109.—Several surveys of recent psy' 
ical literature have indicated that a large percen 
human Ss are introductory psychology students 
given the option of selecting when to participé 
research which is either implicitly or explicitly 
of them. The present study was conducted to inve 
the possibility that those Ss who choose to par? 
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early in the term differ in personality and in attitudes 
toward research from later-term participants. A. total of 
31 male and 49 female early- or late-term experimental 
participants completed a battery of tests, including 
Rotters Internal-External Control Scale and the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule. Results indicate 
that (a) early-term males and females, as expected, were 
more academically oriented and more internally con- 
trolled than late-term Ss; (b) early-term males were more 
achievement oriented than late-term males; (c) females 
felt more positive toward. research participation than 
males; and (d) a large percentage of all Ss reported both 
suspiciousness of E intent and a general and unexpected 
willingness to voluntarily participate as Ss. Possible 
effects of these findings on research results and conclu- 
sions are discussed, and suggestions for improvements 
aimed at reducing self-selection bias in college S pools 
are made. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1942. Geis, George L. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Information about instruction: Before, during 
and after learning. Improving Human Performance, 
1974(Spr), Vol 3(1), 1-6.—Interviewed 12 college stu- 
dents about the information they sought and used before 
enrolling in a course, during instruction, and after 
instruction. Ss' responses indicated that they liked 
practical information about courses, many small ungrad- 
ed tests, feedback which explained why they were wrong, 
and grading "on a curve." However, most Ss did not 
seem to know how to seek important information about 
learning and lacked the motivation to seek it.—Journal 
abstract. 

1943. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 

(Middle Tennessee State U) Similarity of attitudes and 
attraction to a social organization. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1071—1073.—65 college 
students completed an attitude survey and subsequently 
received an attitude survey covering the same issues 
which purportedly represented the attitudes held by most 
of the members of a college fraternity or sorority. Ss then 
filled out a judgment scale calling for evaluations of the 
organization's likely feelings of belongingness, coopera- 
tive atmosphere, sense of group unity, and pride in the 
organization. In addition, they indicated how much they 
would probably like the fraternity or sorority and how 
much they would enjoy being a member. The hypothes- 
ized effect of attitude similarity on attraction was 
confirmed for both liking and desire to be a member. 
Perceptions of feelings of belongingness and cooperative 
atmosphere were also significantly influenced by similar- 
ity of attitudes —Journal abstract. 
. 1944. Hardy, Clifford A. (North Texas State U) The 
junior college transfer: A study of college satisfaction, 
liberalism, and social class. Western Carolina University 
Journal of Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 5(2), 28-32.—Com- 
pared 88 junior college transfer students with 90 native 
students on College Student Questionnaires. Results 
show that junior college transfers tended to be better 
satisfied than native students with the faculty and 
administration (p « .01). No significant difference was 
found as to liberalism. Native students came from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds than transfer students 
(p < .01).—J. Joesting. 
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1945. Harris, Edward E. (Indiana U—Purdue U, 
Indianapolis) The teaching of sociological statistics. 
revisited. College Student Journal, 1974Арг), Vol 82), 
82-87.—Refers to a previous study (1972) which found: 
little support for the hypothesis that conceptual perform 
ance is a predictor of computational skills. The motiva 
tional problems of failing students are now considered in 
terms of the academic consequences of previous failures 
and the justification for repeating failed courses. 6 
students who had received D grades in one course, and 
11 who had received F grades in another course reviewed 
the subject matter, completed examinations, and ге 
ceived passing grades, Although the Ss did not apparent- 
ly have superior intellectual abilities, the reduction of 
vitiating nonacademic factors, such as lack of motiva- 
tion, led to acceptable grades after repetition of the 
previously failed courses.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1946. Kaplan, Robert & Simmons, Francine G. (Bell 
Lab, New Brunswick, NJ) Effects of instructional 
objectives used as orienting stimuli or as summary /re- 
view upon prose . Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol 664), 614-622.—Placed 
instructional objectives before a text аз orienting stimuli 
for selective attention or after a text as а sum /re- 
view. 4 experimental treatments were examined: 
tives presented before text with or without relevant 
information and objectives presented after text with or 
without relevant information. 300 lOth-12th graders — — 
were Ss. 3 processes (repetition, selection, and search) 


were hypothesized to account for the results of the 
experimental treatments. Performance on information 
relevant to an objective was relatively high whether the 
objectives were presented before ог after the text. 
Performance on incidental material was greater for 
objectives located after the text than before the text. 
More inspection time was consumed by the experimental 
groups than by a group that received no objectives. 
—Journal abstract. 

1947. Kilpatrick, Dean G.; Dubin, William R. & — | 
Marcotte, David B. (Medical U South Carolina) 4 
Personality, stress of the medical education process, — 
and changes affective mood state. Psychological s 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 343, Pt 2), 1215 1223.—To ШШ 
evaluate the interrelationships of personality characteris: 2 
tics, stress of medical education, and affective X a 
state, 277 medical students were administered Rotes — ^ 
Internal-External Control Scale and Profile of р 
States scale. Internal Ss consistently exhibited less 
disturbance than externally oriented Ss. Affective mx 
state varied considerably as a function of class year, wi! 
the junior year appearing to be the most stressful. 
Freshmen demonstrated increased. mood disturbance 
after the first few months in medical school. A striking 
finding was the high level of anger and hostility in these 
Ss. Locus of control did not appear to change as T 
been predicted, suggesting that it 15 а relatively stal 
personality characteristic which might predict adverse 
emotional reactions in medical schoo _—Journal abstract. 
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1974(Маг), No 40, 48 p.—Evaluated the effects of 
personality, intelligence, motivation, and auditory ability 
on the variance of school achievement in learning 
English as a foreign language. Finnish students in the 6th 
yr of English study (average age = 18 yrs) were 
administered a battery of tests including a questionnaire 
evaluating their rating of the English language as to its 
pleasantness, importance, and difficulty and instruments 
to measure attitude, interest, sound discrimination, 
sound-symbol association, and sense modality prefer- 
ence. Results show that Pleasantness of English was 
positively correlated, and difficulty of English negatively 
correlated, with almost all achievement variables. Eng- 
lish language skills were best predicted by reasoning-type 
verbal intelligence and by the ease and pleasantness of 
the language as experienced by the students. Personality 
played only a minor role. (44 p ref)—B. McLean. 

1949. McNinch, George . (U Southern Mississippi) 

Awareness of aural and visual work boundary within a 
sample of first graders. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1127-1134.—Determined the 
relationships between awareness of visual and aural 
word boundary for 60 prereading Ist graders and the 
predictive quality of these perceptual tasks in relation to 
measured reading success at the end of the year. 2 
informal, but previously used, word-boundary tasks were 
selected. Good, average, and poor reading readiness 
determinations were made using the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test. Among the readiness groups, 
discrimination of aural word boundary did not discrimi- 
nate performance. The covariance procedures indicated, 
however, that visual segmentation of word boundaries 
did discriminate among performance groups. Ss labeled 
high in readiness produced significantly more correct 
visual boundary perceptions that did the low-achieving 
readiness group. Regression models to predict end-of- 
year reading achievement by the prereading variables 
indicated that the word-boundary scores gave significant 
prediction. When considered as a unitary predictor, 
awareness and aural word boundary remained a pre- 
dictor of reading achievement but awareness of visual 
boundary, when considered as a simple predictor, did 
not. Discrimination of visual boundary was not a 
readiness factor associated with later reading success. 
—Journal abstract. 

1950. Nakamura, Masao . (Tohoku Woman's Coll, 
Sendai, Japan) [The validity and underlying factors of 
scholastic traits.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol 45(1), 9-20.—Based on the theory that 
intellect and personality are subjective factors which 
determine academic. achievement, the validity and 
underlying factor structure of 16 personality traits, 
termed “scholastic traits,” was investigated. A 128-item 
questionnaire measuring 16 traits was administered to 
3,739 high, average, and low achievers in Grades 1-9. 
Based on the correlations between each trait and 
academic achievement, 14 scholastic traits were identi- 
fied as either “complete” or “semicomplete” as deter- 
mined by а ¢ test. 2 factors underlying the scholastic 
traits, Self-Adjustment and Emotional Introversion were 
extracted.—English abstract. 

1951. Novotny, Elizabeth S. & Burstein, Mario. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, KS) Public school 
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adjustment of delinquent boys after release from a 
juvenile corrective institution. Journal of Youth & 
Adolescence, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 49—60.— Studied the 
public school adjustment of 94 delinquent boys after 
release from a juvenile corrective institution. 72% of the 
Ss returned to school in the community, but over 75% of 
these returners dropped out. Several factors associated 


-with Ss’ postrelease school adjustment were examined, 


with particular attention to the small group of 14 Ss who 
completed high school. A few personal and social factors 
were related to public school outcome (i.e., whether the 
Ss graduated or not). However, all of the Ss who finished 
high school had received some support from a structured 
environment or from interested people, in contrast to a 
majority of the Ss who dropped out. None of the Ss who 
graduated was involved in antisocial behavior while in 
school, and only 2 (14%) had gotten into serious legal 
trouble during the 3-yr followup in comparison to 40% of 
the Ss who dropped out and 50% of those who never 
attended school after release. 3 case studies are included. 
—Journal abstract. 

1952. Rodewald, H. Keith & Carroll, James L. 
(Central Michigan U) Problem in use of student ratings 
of faculty. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 574.—Attempted to scale students’ attitudes 
toward their professors. 8 items assumed to reflect 
important aspects of a professor’s teaching ability were 
presented to 169 upperclassmen and graduate students. 
All items were presented as paired comparison stimuli. 
Much intransitivity of choice was noted, indicating that 
the Ss could not use the items consistently to establish а 
scale of desirable teaching characteristics. —A uthor 
abstract. А 

1953. Rystrom, Richard . (О Georgia) Perceptions of 
vowel letter-sound relationships by first grade children. 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol 902), 
170-185.—Studied the processing strategies used by 
ordinary children in regular classrooms when they learn 
to connect letters with sounds. Black and white children 
were asked to write either ana, ane, or an į in a number 
of words. Ist graders did not appear to have strong 
preconceptions of letter-sound relationships when they 
entered school, but their year-end responses | were 
significantly more like adult responses. No significant 
differences were found between the responses of speak- 
ers of black English and white English. (French & 
Spanish abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

1954. Sassenrath, Julius M. & Maddux, Robert E. (©. 
California, Davis) Language instruction, background, 
and development of disadvantaged kindergarten child- 
ren. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 61-68.—98 disadvantaged йде 
gartners were grouped by sex, language backgroun 
(English or English and Spanish) and language su 
tion method (Distar, Peabody Language Developmen 
Program, or Standard Method Language Development). 
Ss were pre- and posttested on the School Readiness 
Survey (SRS), the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
Test (МАРТ), and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA). A 2 x 3 analysis of covariance 
(covarying for pretest) was computed for each of ш 
subtests of the SRS, WADT, and the ITPA. Results di 
not show consistent significant differences due to sex, 
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language background, or instructional method. Results 
of t-tests for correlated means, however, indicate that 
regardless of instructional method, sex, or background, 
Ss improved from pre- to posttest on almost all of the 
subtests of the SRS, WADT, and ITPA. It is concluded 
that intensive language development programs in kinder- 
garten appear to be beneficial for disadvantaged child- 
ren.—Journal abstract. 

1955. Schultz, Charles B. & Pomerantz, Michael . 
(Trinity Coll, Hartford, CT) Some problems in the 
application. of achievement motivation to education: 
The assessment of motive to succeed and probability of 
success. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 66(4), 599-608.—Administered 2 objective measures 
of motive to succeed, one used by H. J. Hermans and the 
other by A. Mehrabian to 93 male 9th graders. The 
preferences of motive-to-succeed (MS) and motive-to- 
avoid-failure (MAF) Ss for academic tasks which varied 
in difficulty were compared using individual and group 
standards for determining probability of success (PS). 
The biasing effect of MS and MAF on PS was also 
examined. Both MS instruments were multidimensional; 
they correlated with internal achievement responsibility 
for success and measures of academic achievement, and 
they were significantly related to each other. Hermans's 
was the more reliable test. The MS and MAF risk 
preferences were most consistent with theoretical expec- 
tations when group standards of PS were used. Overesti- 
mation of PS was directly related to MS. Both MS and 
MAF Ss overestimated PS more on difficult tasks than 
on easy tasks. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1956. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll, Columbi- 
a U) "Reading as reasoning." Reading Research Quar- 
terly, 1973-1974, Vol 9(2), 135-147.— Develops 3 lines of 
evidence relating to the proposition that performance in 
reading, at least after the basic decoding skills are 
mastered, is primarily an indicator of the general level of 
the individual's thinking and reasoning processes rather 
than a set of distinct and specialized skills. The evidence 
includes (a) results of factorial analyses of specific 
reading tasks, (b) the correlations between reading tasks 
and measures both of general intelligence and of later 
academic progress, and (c) the stability of difficulty in 
reading test items under translation from one language 
to another. The concept that reading is primarily à 
reasoning process may have implications for teaching 
reading and for education in general. (French & Spanish 
abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

1957. Tuck, Mary G. (Cambridge Technical Coll, 
England) The effect of different factors on the level of 
academic achievement in England and Wales. Social 
Science Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 141-149.—Studied 
the relative importance of 4 factors—ability, social class, 
sex, and type of school—on the performance of children 
in the educational system of England and Wales. A 
dummy variable linear regression analysis of data 
collected by the National Survey of Health and Develop- 
ment was used, tracing the progress of all children born 
in 1 wk of 1946, Findings show that reorganization of 
educational institutions can have considerable effect on 
children’s performance, irrespective of their class and 
intelligence, and also that sex plays an increasingly 
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important determining role as pu ils progress throug! 
the system.—Journal ‘stead dos " 
1958. Watts, William A. & Stewart, Lawrence Н. (U. 
Califoria, Berkeley) Correlates of activism in British 
students. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 87-102.—Investigated the aj 
cability of the socialization hypothesis of s 
radicalism (i.e., that rather than rebelling against parents 
and other authority figures, student radicals are livi 
out values inculcated by their parents) to 732 British 
students from grammar schools, modern and compre- — 
hensive secondary schools, and colleges and universities, 
Questionnaire responses indicated that 61 of the 732 — 
reported having taken part in an organized protest — 
because of an ideal and were classified as activists. 65% _ 
of the activists were male (vs 50% of the nonactivists). 
Consistent with the socialization hypothesis, the activists 
came from higher socioeconomic backgrounds than the - 
nonactivists, and were more likely to perceive thei 
parents as supportive of youthful protests than nonactiv- 
ists. There was no tendency, however, for the activists 10 
rceive their parents as more liberal or radical than did- 
the nonactivists, and the activists’ parents were not 
appreciably more interested in politics and international - 
affairs. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1959. Weiten, Wayne & Etaugh, Claire . (Bradley U) 1 
Lateral eye-i is related to aca- _ 
demic aptitude. Perc tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun) — 
Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1203- 206.—Measured the er 1 
between lateral eye movement and Scholastic Apti 
Test (SAT) performance in 36 right-handed undergradu- 
ates. Eye movements were videotaped while Ss answered 
a series of 48 questions and were classified into 1 of4 — 
categories: right, nse, or invalid (if S маз - 


left, no respo! А J 
not looking at E at the end of the question). Inconsistent 
movers had significa 


ntly lower SAT composite scores — 
than did consistent right movers and left movers. 

male and female Ss displayed this pattern, although the — 
difference between consistent and inconsistent movers _ 

ly (p < 05). Further 
of the consistent 
movers held for both the Verbal and Mathematics 
subtests of the SAT. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. i 
1960. White, William F. & McConnell, John . (U 
Georgia) Affective responses and school achievement 
among 8th grade and girls. Pe & Motor - 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 1295-1 1.—Adminis- 1 
tered. the Junior Index of Motivation, 
Achievement Tests, and the Iowa Tests of c Sk 
261 8th graders in a small rural community. Significant — 
small to moderate correlations (p < 01) between the Я 
total motivational scale scores and achievement. test 
scores Were obtained. A factor analysis revealed d * 
factor labeled General Adequacy in the motivatio М 
scale contributed most to the achievement test scores. 


—Journal abstract. t 
1961. Yčas, s А. & or 
(McGill U, Ctr for Learning & Development, Mon! 
Quebec, Canada) — eee a З 
eid ay = ^ rater for major subject and 
instructional . a 
1974(Spr). Vol 3(1), i 


among measures of aesthetic preferences, divergent 
thinking, intelligence (convergent thinking), personality, 
‘and attitudes toward learning in 205 college students. Ss 
were administered a battery of tests—including the 
;Barron-Welsh Revised Art Scale, Raven's Advanced 
Progressive Matrices, and the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory, Form F—and a form assessing attitudes 
toward 8 fields of study and 16 instructional methods. 
"From the data analyses, it is concluded that divergence 
“as a mode of thinking separating the creative from the 
" Science-oriented student is a consequence of its role as a 
econdary indicator of the aesthetic mode of thought, 
nd that aesthetic preference reflects a fundamental 
mode of cognition. A large proportion of Ss had a 
ubstantial cognitive bias in aesthetic preference, ena- 
bling fairly accurate predictions of a wide variety of 
behaviors. (24 ref)—B. McLean. 
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... 1962. Aleamoni, Lawrence M. & Bowers, John E. (U. 
“Illinois, Office of Instructional Resources, Measurement 
& Research Div.) The evaluation of a special education- 
al opportunities program for disadvantaged college 
students. Research in Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 2(2), 
151-164.—Analyzed the early academic achievement of 
disadvantaged, mainly black, students admitted to a 
university special educational opportunities program 
(SEOP) in the fall of 1968 and 1969. High school 
percentile rank and scores on the School and College 
Ability Test predicted the early overall academic 
performance of the 405 SEOP students. Validities, 
though significant, were not high and were possibly 
attenuated by use of too difficult test instruments and by 
inflated. grading practices. Nevertheless, data indicate 
that recruitment people should not abandon customary 
merit selection based upon these types of measures. Test 
Scores were found to be more valid for predicting the 
grade point average (GPA) of 9,796 regularly admitted 
Students than for the GPA of SEOP students; the 
predictive effectiveness of high school percentile rank 
was greater for regularly admitted students.—Journal 
abstract. 
1963. Andrews, R. J. & Andrews, Jeanette С. (U 
Queensland, Fred & Eleanor Schonell Educational 
Research Ctr, St Lucia, Australia) Early education for 
mentally retarded children. Australian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Mar), Vol 3(1), 1-5.—Reviews selected 
United Kingdom early education programs for handi- 
capped children that illustrate recent developments in 
the field. Some of the concepts of the nature of early 
childhood education considered important in the future 
development of services for the handicapped are dis- 
cussed, and suggestions for a model of early education 
for the mentally retarded are presented.— M, Pounsel. 
1964. Bieger, Elaine . (Reading & Diagnostic Ctr, 
Bronx, NY) Effectiveness of visual perceptual training 
- on reading skills of non-readers: An experimental study. 

Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2), 
1147-1153.—Gave either perceptual training and reme- 
dial reading instruction or remedial instruction only to 
48 2nd and 3rd grade nonreaders with visual perceptual 
deficiencies. Ss” progress was evaluated using the 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
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tion, the Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales, and the 
Durrell Test for Discrimination of Words. After 7 mo, 
the Ss given visual training improved significantly in 
visual perception, but improvements were not reflected 
in reading achievement. Controls gained 8 mo in readin 
achievement vs 6 mo for the experimental Ss, indicating 
that visual perceptual training did not influence the 
achievement of reading skills for this group. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1965. Brown, Lou; Van Deventer, Pat; Johnson, Pat & 
Sontag, Ed . (Madison Public Schools, WI) Teaching 
adolescent trainable level retarded students to read a 
restaurant menu. SALT: School Applications of Learning 
Theory, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(3), 1—14.— Studied the learning 
of a teacher-made restaurant menu by 4 female trainable 
retarded adolescents. Ss were taught to label food 
pictures and word cards and later were able to choose 
from 15 items from a similar teacher-made menu at a 
restaurant. 

1966. Carter, Ronald D. & Poeschel, Susan M. (U 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh) Programming for severely dis- 
turbed youngsters in a public school. SALT: School 
Applications of Learning Theory, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(3)), 
39-42.—Describes a program for autistic or schizophren- 
ic children based on behavior modification theories. 
After a child is admitted to the program, a prescription is 
formulated detailing individualized instruction. Prescrip- 
tions are regularly reviewed, and revised or replaced as 
needed. Samples of improved behavior are given.—D. R. 
Marina. 

1967. Coleman, Richard . (North Carolina Dept of 
Youth Development, Raleigh) Response generalization 
in two categories of classroom behavior. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 34(3, Pt 2), 1167-1173.—Notes 
that although previous research has demonstrated that 
working behaviors and academic performance can be 
manipulated in classroom settings, generalization to one 
group of behaviors when the other group is being 
manipulated has not been sufficiently explored. The 
present study examined this possible generalization 
effect with 19 male adolescent institutionalized delin- 
quents, randomly assigned to 2 groups. Programed 
instruction and a Script economy were the treatment 
conditions. Group | was reinforced for working behavior 
while Group 2 was reinforced for academic performance. 
Programed instruction did not produce changes in ана 
working ог academic performance. Both groups поа 
increases in appropriate working behavior as a result о 
the script economy, with Group 1 showing the greatest 
change. A trend of improved achievement test scores Was 
established for both groups, with Group 2 making 
slightly greater gains.—Journal abstract. . h 

1968. Csapo, Marg . (U British Columbia, Researc 
Unit for Exceptional Children, Vancouver, Canada) 
From villain to class hero. Canadian Counsel 
1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 112-120.—Notes that disturbe 
behaviors are often maintained by variables in the 
educational environment and that an effective du 
rehabilitation program involves the alteration of p 
variables which maintain inappropriate behaviors. E 
intervention plan designed for a 10-yr-old emotiona У 
disturbed boy is described which included positive 
feedback for academic achievement and positive soci! 
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emotional feedback from the peers. The environmental 
variables were redesigned to promote success instead of 
failure and to gain acceptance instead of rejection. The 
intervention consisted of rewarding appropriate academ- 
ic and social behaviors. Each time the S earned a point 
for himself he earned a point for the class towards a 
desirable class event. Results indicate that the alteration 
of feedback conditions resulted in alteration of behavior 
in the S, the teacher, and the peers. In the changed 
classroom environment the frequency of maladaptive 
behaviors decreased.—Journal abstract. 

1969. Duckworth, Susanna V.; Ragland, Gilbert G.; 
Sommerfeld, Roy E. & Wyne, Marvin D. (Winthrop 
Coll) Modification of conceptual impulsivity in retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 59-63.—105 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) pupils in 9 primary-level classes who 
were found to be conceptually impulsive received 1 of 3 
randomly assigned treatments: (a) visual discrimination 
training with extended teacher praise for correct re- 
sponding, (b) visual discrimination training without 
extended verbal reinforcement, or (c) no specific inter- 
vention. Results using the class mean as the experimental 
unit support the prediction that impulsively responding 
young EMR pupils can be taught to delay responses and 
to make significantly fewer errors than similar pupils 
who receive no specific intervention. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1970. Flynn, Timothy M. (Southern Illinois U) 
Regular-class adjustment of EMR students attending a 
part-time special education program. Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 167-173.—Investigated 
the effect of a part-time special education program in 
promoting the personal and social development of 
elementary educable mentally retarded (EMR) students 
in the regular class. 122 teachers used a descriptive scale 
to rate 61 normal students in regular classes, 61 EMR 
students attending regular class part-time as well as à 
part-time special education program, and 61 students in 
regular class who were eligible for EMR class but put on 
the waiting list pending placement. The normal students 
were rated significantly higher than both EMR groups. 
No difference was found between the ratings of Е 
special-class and EMR waiting-list students. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1971. Gampel, Dorothy H.; Gottlieb, Jay & Harrison, 
Robert H. (U Massachusetts, Boston) Comparison of 
classroom behavior of special-class EMR, integrated 
EMR, low 10, and nonretarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jul), Vol 79(1), 16-21. 
—Compared the classroom behavior of 12 segregated 
and 14 integrated educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
children—who were all formerly segregated and then 
randomly assigned to their present class placement- 
5—with that of 18 low-IQ children who had never been 
identified for special-class placements and 11 intellectu- 
ally average children. The method was a time-sampling 
Observational one, using 12 behavior categories. Data 
indicate that 4 mo after the school year began, the 
integrated EMR children behaved more similarly to 
Nonlabeled EMR children than to their segregated peers. 
Results are discussed in terms of appropriate peer 
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models influencing classroom behavior of EMR 
ren.—Journal abstract. m. 
1972. Gottlieb, Jay; Cohen, Lenore & Goldstein, 
loni -i Research 1 ins for Educational Problems, 
mbridge, MA) Social contact and personal a 
relating 


р 
ment as variables to attitudes toward ‚у. 
children. Training School Bulletin, 1974(May), Vol (I), —— 
9-16.—Studied the attitudes of 284 intellectually average | 
3rd-6th graders toward educable mentally retarded — — 
(EMR) pupils, and replicated the study 4 mo later in. — — 
schools serving and not serving EMR pupils (n = 114 
and 101 3rd and 4th graders, respectively). Both sets of - 
findings indicate that attitudes toward EMR pupils were 
most favorable when the raters had little school contact 
with the EMR children, The 2nd purpose of the ES 
was to test the prediction that wel adjusted nonEM! 
pupils would express more favorable attitudes than _ 
poorly adjusted children. Results did not support this 
prediction. Results are discussed in terms of the - 
difficulties of the contact hypothesis to predict attitudes 
toward retarded persons.—Journal abstract. & ú $^ 


1973. Hewett, Frank M. & Forness, Steven 

California, Los Angeles) Education of К 
learners. Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. ix, 464 p. _ 
— Presents an introduction to the background and _ 
contemporary practices of special education; similarities 
and differences in learning, ability, and social behaviors _ 
of 9 groups of exceptional children; and current practical 

and theoretical issues involved in the needs and _ 
education of exceptional childi 
1974. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. 


nervous 5 4 
identified Md these are described. D 


emory processes, differential diagnoses, and learn- 
a ge Ms related to MR = reported. ee 

hrenopeda (ie. special education) are dis- 
[un rica education is emphasized, and special 
education programs are begun in the preschool years. Аз 
a whole, oligophrenopedagogy is based on a broad, 
qualitative assessment of abilities and actual achieve- 
ment, rather than on standardized test performance. =. 


бо! 7. Jones, Reginald L. & MacMillan, Donald L. (U 
California, Berkeley) Special education in transition. 
Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. xi, 464 .—Incudes — 
discussion of the current ы pees shi be m Les 
ion programing toward noncategori dels — 
eod procediuret, ior and directions in psychological _ 
assessment of exceptional children, preschoo programs, _ 
behavior modification, and the training of para- 


semiprofessionals. 
1976. 

Beach) The decla: 

1973 definition. 

Vol 71(1), 5-8.— Discusses 


Charles. (California State у, Long 4 


ssified retarded: Impl 
Training School Bulletin, ат 
i H. J. Grossman's 1 
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definition of mental retardation and its delineation of 
“significantly subaverage.” Attention is directed to those 
Students who no longer meet the revised definition of 
mental retardation and will be integrated into regular 
classes. 2 questions are presented about their integration, 
and 2 implications relative to the special educators 
responsibilities in the process are discussed. (16 ref) 

1977. Mitra, Sudhansu B. (Coppin State Coll) 
Language training for retarded-deaf children in a state 
institution. Training School Bulletin, 1974(May), Vol 

TAÇI), 41-48.—Describes an ongoing program in lan- 

guage training for а nonvocal group of 8 12-19 yr old 

- retarded-deaf children at the Rosewood State Hospital 

School, Owings Mills, Maryland. Rating scales were used 

| to evaluate the Ss’ communication skills and classroom 

. adjustment. A teacher rating form was also used to 

‘collect pre- and poststudy data for determining the 
‘efficacy of the program. Procedural steps are presented 
for teaching 3 different components of language skills 
(ie. sentence structure, vocabulary, and reading com- 
prehension). Data indicate that the program increased 

‘the vocabulary and the usage of words in phrases and 

Sentences to statistically significant levels. Ss also showed 

Substantial gains in reading in terms of grade levels. 

| —Journal abstract. 

-—. 1978. O'Grady, Donald J. (U Cincinnati) Psycholin- 

s guistic abilities in learning-disabled, emotionally dis- 

_ furbed, and normal children. Journal of Special Educa- 

| tion, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 157-165.—Administered the 

_ Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) to 90 

| 6-10 yr old children from 1 of 3 educational settings: 

- learning-disabilities, emotionally disturbed, and regular 
classes. Subgroupings within each educational setting 
were made on the basis of intelligence (either Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale or Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children scores) and social class. As a group, both 
learning-disabled and emotionally disturbed children 
were deficient in total ITPA abilities as compared with 
children in regular classes. The learning-disabled and 
emotionally disturbed children did not differ from each 
other in total ability. Total abilities were significantly 
related to intelligence but not to social class, regardless 
of educational placement. Children from a higher 
socioeconomic level performed better on auditory-vocal 
subtests. Disadvantaged children showed equal or 
superior performance on visual-motor subtests. Data 
suggest that individualized instruction, based on recogni- 
tion of specific deficits, may be equally useful with 
children in regular classes or special classes for emotion- 
ally disturbed or learning-disabled children. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1979. Schulz, Jane B. (Western Carolina U) Special 
Education: What makes it special? Western Carolina 
University Journal of Education, 1974(Win), Vol 5(3), 
19-21.—Instructional program for retarded children 
must have well-defined elements which meet specific 
needs of these children. 3 such elements are individual- 
ism, relevance, and student success. There are as many 
individual differences among retarded people as in any 
other group, and special education should help each 
child develop to his highest possible level. The retarded 

individual also needs an education that is relevant to 
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earning a living. The teacher should provide success for 
the students to encourage further progress. —J. Joesting. 

1980. Stotsky, Bernard A.; Browne, Thomas & 
Philbrick, William A. (U Washington, Medical School) 
A study of outcome of special schooling of emotionally 
disturbed children. Child Psychiatry & Human Develop- 
ment, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(3), 131-150.—Evaluated the 
effects of special residential and day schooling experi- 
ences on 573 emotionally disturbed children, using 
specially constructed schedules, scales, and question- 
naires with parents and records from the state depart- 
ment of education. Particular attention was given to such 
variables as successful and unsuccessful clinical and 
educational outcomes, age, sex, intellectual differences, 
residential vs day school placement, differences in 
diagnosis, degree of emotional disturbance at time of 
placement, and change in behavior or educational 
performance while at the special school. Most children 
derived benefit from the experience but a substantial 
minority did not.—Journal abstract. 

1981. Streedbeck, Darlene & Pommer, Dale . (Prob- 
lems-In-Living Ctr, Sioux Falls, SD) The combination of 
positive reinforcement and time-out contingencies to 
control out-of-seat and accompanying disruptive behav- 
ior. SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(3), 15-24.—Ignoring out-of-seat behav- 
ior and the accompanying disruptive behavior had 

roved unsuccessful in eliminating or decreasing such 

havior by an 8-yr-old girl in a special education 
[сш A procedure was implemented which CR 

ined. positive reinforcement for in-seat behavior v 
time-out contingency for out-of-seat behavior. After 
wks, in-seat behavior had increased from 25% to 90%, 
and a recheck after 20 wks showed an increase to over 
95%.—Journal abstract. A 

1982. Tsvetkova, L. S. (Moscow State U, USSR) i 
consideration of basic approaches to the diagnosis 0 
children with speech defects. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1974(Sum), Vol 8(2), 179-185.— Discusses probes 
in the education of children with speech deficits am 
proposes an approach to remedial education for os 
children, emphasizing a neurophysiological examina! i б 
and evaluation of perception, memory, and reptes 
tion processes. An experiment which investigated e 
memory and constancy of images in normal and ped 
impaired children is reported, showing that children E 
speech impairments exhibit underdeveloped visual me! 
ory and perception. 


Counseling & Measurement 


1983. Anderson, Thomas H. (U Illinois) E 
measures as indices of achievement comprehen" 2 
when learning from extended prose. Journal of Ё E. 
tional Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 83-92. C zi 
ducted 2 experiments to test the hypothesis that C а 
measures аге a function of content achievement a 
adult learners and, consequently, should be sens E 
instructional treatments. College juniors and seniors pee 
tests immediately before studying a prose p o 
(precondition), immediately afterward (pestoond ti 
and 4 wks afterward (delay condition). The types o! t Je- 
administered in each session were (a) a 20-item multip 3 
choice test, (b) a reproduction passage cloze test, (€ 
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recognition passage cloze test, (d) a reproduction 
summary cloze test, and (e) a recognition summary cloze 
test. All tests showed significant differences between pre- 
and postconditions, and between recognition and repro- 
duction modes. The reproduction summary cloze test 
was the most sensitive to the instructional treatment, as 
indicated by an w° statistic on pre-post measures. The 
summary cloze tests were resistant to forgetting while the 
cloze passage and multiple-choice tests showed signifi- 
cant decreases in performance over the 4-wk delay 
interval.—Journal abstract. 

1984. Barnes, Edward J. (National Inst of Education, 
Washington, DC) IQ testing and minority school 
children: Imperatives for change. Journal of Non-White 
Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol 2(1), 
4-20.—Discusses errors in IQ test items, test norms, 
examining procedures, and language use which affect the 
placement of minority group children in school. The 
effects of IQ scores on teacher expectancies are dis- 
cussed, stressing that teachers’ mental sets are powerful 
influences on children’s learning and performance and 
that IQ scores play a critical role in determining these 
sets. Problems in developing culture-free IQ tests are 
pointed out, and the advantages of developing alterna- 
tive "culture-specific" tests are described. Statistical 
comparisons of black and white children's scores are 
questioned, since the comparative data are often used to 
limit opportunities for black children. Criterion-refer- 
enced tests appear to be a major breakthrough in ability 
testing, since they focus on growth and behaviorally- 
defined goals, rather than on setting white standards for 
black children. (24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1985. Beck, Michael D. Achievement test reliability 
as a function of pupil-response procedures. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 
109-114.—Assessed the different effects on achievement 
test reliability of 2 pupil response procedures. Over 4,000 
3rd- and 4th-grade pupils from 9 school systems took the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, half responding in the 
test booklets and half using separate answer folders. The 
2 groups were matched by grade in general scholastic 
aptitude, Although the group using answer folders 
received lower scores than the group using the test 
booklets, the score reliabilities did not differ significantly 
for any test. Additionally, these reliabilities did not differ 
Significantly from comparable Metropolitan normative 
reliabilities. For survey achievement tests such as 
Metropolitan, test reliability does not appear to depend 
9n pupil response mode.—Journal abstract. 

1986. Bingham, William C. & House, Elaine W. 
(Rutgers State U, Graduate School of Education) 
Counselors’ attitudes toward women and work. Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 1973, Vol 22(1), 16-23.—To 
examine attitudes held by counselors regarding women 
= work, a 50-item attitudinal questionnaire was mailed 
Nes 10% sample of secondary school counselors in a 
126 Jersey State Department of Education directory. 
Tm usable questionnaires were received. It was found 
m БЕ 8 attitudinal items there was general agreement, 
ae кешп Opinions were divided, and on 11 items male 
V а counselors held different opinions. Reliabili- 
e T validity estimates for this scale do not exist, and 

ulis are therefore tentative. The effects of counselors 
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attitudes on their female clients are discussed. 
Albin. ET E 
1987. Boy, Angelo V. (U New Hampshire) Clients in. 
the school. In G. F. Farwell, N. R Comal 27 
Mathieu-Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. 
New York, NY: Intext, 1974. х, 530 p.—Discusse ў 


ing kindergarten. 
tential learn 


stall, 

schools now use the program 
investment in time is well worth it. The preventive 
approach is seen as being more effective than any other, 
—A, Krichev. 


1974(Spr), Vol 42(3), 
1,510 courses repeated by 
university in the fall semester. t 
repeated a course more than once. 2nd grades were in _ 
general better when the course was not repeated 3 
immediately but after 1 or more intervening semesters: 
The typical repeating student had a cumulative gradi 
point average of about 2.10. A surprisingly large numi 
of students repeated the course with the same instructor. 
Freshmen students were usually trying to improve an F 
ade; A, B, and C grades were much harder to earn, bu 
more than 75% of the group received passing grades 
the repeated course.—Journal abstract. ; A 
1990. Elvers, Douglas A. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Students face decision-making under uncertai г, 
The flexible grading system. Educational pe 
1974(Feb), Vol 14(2), 31-33,—Describes а university _ 
grading system in which | student decides, 
within certain restrictions, what т 
given to each of his examinati 
opinions of the system, and rec 
implementing it are discussed. 
1991. Feldt, Leonard S. 
Iowa, Ctr for 
context effect 
Measurement, 
item sampling an 
niques, which have а 
purposes. For some of these purposes, 
assumed that examinee performance ona 
unaffected by the conditions under wh 
taken (ie. that no pes hee rise 
ntext effec! t ў 
ed ee The net effect of such fa ye 
examinee scores for an h test and a ma emi ig 
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test was investigated empirically. For the mathematics 
test a definite context effect was found, but there was 
little evidence of its existence for the English test. (23 ref) 
—4Journal abstract. 

1992. Follman, John; Lucoff, Manny; Small, Leslie & 
Power, Fred. (U. South Florida, Coll. of Education) 
Kinds of keys of student ratings of faculty teaching 
effectiveness. Research in Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 
2(2), 173-179.—Conducted 3 studies to examine the 


effects of different formats on undergraduate ratings of 


faculty teaching effectiveness. Study 1 investigated 3 
main kinds of keys: Agreement, Evaluation, and Needs 
Improvement. Study 2 investigated numbers of positive 
‘rating categories, and Study 3 investigated the same 
items worded positively, negatively, and neutrally. 
Practically important differences in level of ratings were 
obtained in Study 1, and significant differences were 
obtained in Studies 2 and 3. It is concluded that 
additional research is necessary to determine if apparent 
differences in teaching effectiveness are actually due to 
the methods of measurement.—Journal abstract. 

1993. Fowler, Robert L. & Thomas, Elizabeth S. (U 
South Florida) A comparison of the two-level and five- 
level grading systems in personalized instruction 
courses. Psychological Record, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 
333-341.—Randomly assigned 48 members of a universi- 
ty educational psychology class to 1 of 2 conditions in a 
vestibule learning lab to determine which grading system 
used in personalized systems of instruction produces 
better performance. A 2-grade group received the 
maximum class points for mastering 4 units of material 
but no credit for mastering fewer than 4. A 5-grade 
group received 2575 of the maximum points for each unit 
mastered. The groups differed on motivation and 
attitude measures but not on academic performance 
measures. More Ss in the 5-grade group than in the 2- 
grade group volunteered to participate in the project, 
viewed their system as fair, and said they would 
recommend their system to future students.—Journal 
abstract. 

1994. Goldman, Roy D. & Richards, Regina . (U 
California, Riverside) The SAT prediction of grades for 
Mexican-American versus Anglo-American students at 
the University of California, Riverside. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2) 
129-135.—Calculated the regression equations for 2nd 
quarter freshman grade point averages on Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) scores for Anglo-American and 
Mexican-American students. The equations differed 
significantly for the 2 groups. However, the use of the 
equation derived from the Anglo-American sample to 
predict grades of Mexican-American students resulted in 
overprediction. An examination of the standardized 
regression weights revealed a significant difference in the 
weight given to the Mexican-American SAT. A replica- 
tion on a much larger sample revealed a similar outcome. 
Results are considered as a possible heuristic to suggest a 
scholastic "strategy" differencé between the 2 ethnic 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

1995. Greenwood, Gordon E.; Bridges, Charles M.; 
Ware, William B. & McLean, James E. (U Florida) 
Student evaluation of college teaching behaviors. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 
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11(2), 141-143.—Describes the Student Evaluation of 
College Teaching Behaviors (SECTB), a newly devel- 
oped instrument for student evaluation of teaching that 
(a) is empirically derived but reflects a broad conception 
of college instruction, (b) focuses on specific teaching 
behaviors, and (c) permits students to rate only those 
items which they consider relevant. In the SECTB the 
student must make a dichotomous choice between both 
negative and positive items. The instrument is seen asa 
move toward a more empirical approach to the evalua- 
tion of teaching.—Journal summary. 

1996. Harper, Frederick D. (Howard U, School of 
Education) Counseling the poor child. Journal of Non- 
White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Jan), Vol 
1(2), 79-84. 

1997. Healy, Charles . (U California, Los Angeles) 
Career counseling in the community college. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 140 p. 
228.75(cloth), $5.95(paper).— Describes 13 distinct, repli- 
cable counseling procedures for helping people make 
and implement career plans. Methods of measuring 
career development are discussed, and classes of counse- 
lor responses and career counseling criteria are outlined. 
(7p ref) 

1998. Hill, George E. (Ohio U) Management and 
improvement of guidance. (2nd ed). Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiv, 608 p.—Presents a practi- 
tioner-oriented text on the significance of guidance and 
its importance in school administration, methods of 
efficiently and effectively managing guidance programs, 
and recent problems and developments in guidance 
theory and practice. Topics include the qualities of 
effective guidance, determination of client needs, interre- 
lationships between guidance and other pupil personnel 
services, the relationship between teachers and guidance 
counselors, and the use of tests in guidance programs. 

1999. Hoepfner, Ralph . (U California, Ctr for the 
Study of Evaluation, Los Angeles) Published tests and 
the needs of educational accountability. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 
103-109.—Matched consensual indexes of elementary 
education goal priorities and the availability of publishe: 
tests that held promise for their assessment. A Q-sort Ks 
utilized to obtain priority ratings on 106 pre-establishe® 
goals from a nation-wide sample. Independently, P 
lished tests for the elementary level were sorted into the 
same 106 goal categories. Results of the bes 
techniques indicate that most goals, whether high ОҢ Std 
in priority, are measured by few or no published id 
This failure on the part of test publishers to respon is 
the needs of education is seen as an important contri 
utor to the current popularity of criterion-reference 
instruments.—Journal abstract. ical 

2000. Kuznik, Anthony . (U Minnesota, Ten а 
Coll) Qualifications and background of administra x 
of college placement tests. Journal of Non E 
Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Jul). Vol p 
192-198.—Reports data from a questionnaire on an 
background and responsibilities of 2,332 Amor 
College Testing Program test center supervisors. 1i VS 
centers were in high schools and 995 were in cO sing 
64% of the supervisors were in the fields of cous i 
and guidance, 1976 were in educational administratio 
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and 14% were in teaching or testing. Mean years of 
experience in these fields was 8.69-10.72 yrs. 79% held 
master's degrees and 1295 had either a PhD or an EdD, 
71% of which had been awarded in either counseling and 
guidance or educational administration. 51% of the test 
centers administered the examinations to minority 
students, and had 1 or more minority group supervisors. 
Data for room supervisors and proctors and recommen- 
dations for minority recruitment аге presented—L. 
Gorsey. 

2001. Leard, Hugh M. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) The elementary counsellor and discipline. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Apr), Vol 8(2), 126-136. 
— Discusses the elementary school counselor's role as 
consultant to teachers whose students have behavioral 
problems. The question of discipline is discussed in terms 
of aspects of school functioning, teacher behavior as it 
pertains to classroom management, and individual 
psychology. Techniques are suggested for dealing with 
problem behaviors. (French summary) 

2002. Lindholm, Lena-Pia & Lundquist, Barbro . (U 
Malmö, School of Education, Sweden) Cooperation and 
independence: Studies of assessment techniques in 
observations of small groups. Didakometry & Sociome- 
try, 1973, Vol 5(1), 9-26.—Constructed and tested а 
system for assessing students' behavior in group-work 
situations (especially behaviors related to cooperation 
and independence). The basic data consist of videotape 
recordings of a total of 143 4th and 6th graders working 
in small groups. Results on O agreement are presented, 
and methods of making different kinds of observation 
data more comparable are examined. A validation study, 
an investigation of the connection between observation 
data and background data, and an analysis of structure 
are reported.— Journal abstract. 

2003. Ojha, A. B. (Ministry of Defence, New Delhi, 
India) The use of unfair means in university examina- 


‘tions: A form of protest. Indian Journal of Social Work, 


1974(Jan), Vol 34(4), 337-349.— Violent student agita- 
tion in India has affected practically all universities. 
Students" opinions about one form of violence was 
examined by asking them how they felt about the use of 
unfair means in university examinations. They were 
requested to state (a) their reactions in terms of 
Perceptions and values, (b) their thoughts as to the 
Teasons for the behavior, and (c) their suggestions for 
Stopping the practice. 100 replies were analyzed. The 
main finding was that blame for what is happening on 
campus cannot be given entirely or primarily to students. 
Responsibility also falls on teachers, university officials, 
parents, and the present societal structure —I. W. Kidorf. 

2004. Pettit, Neila T. & Cockriel, Irwin W. (О 
Missouri, Coll of Education) A factor study of the 
literal Reading Comprehension Test and the Inferential 
Reading Comprehension Test. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1974(Apr) Vol 6(1), 63-75.—Literal and 
егеп! reading comprehension was assessed for 533 
lh-grade students. The tests used are new instruments 
Dr measuring reading comprehension. 6 subscales are 
Provided for literal reading comprehension and 5 
Scales for inferential reading comprehension. The 
lal data were factor analyzed using principal compo- 
Rents and maximum likelihood procedures. Results 
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(1 а ournal abstract. 
5. Pohlmann, John T. & $ 
(Southern Illinois U) A study of pre ves = 
reported measures of academic growth. Journal 
Educational Measurement, 1974Sum), Vol 11(2), 
115-119.—Obtained self-reported and pre-post 
of academic growth in 3 areas: simple cognitive, coi 
cognitive, and attitudinal. Ss were 162 graduate studen 
enrolled in 6 graduate courses. Partial correlations 
relating self-reported measures of growth to e 
performance on measures of achievement Ginb АШ 
complex cognitive) and attitude, controlling for pretest 
performance, indicated that self-reported measures were _ 
related primarily to growth in attitudes toward the 
subject matter of a course.—Journal abstract. А 
2006. Priddle, Flora M. School psychological 
services: A parent's point of view. Ontario Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 8-9.— Discusses the important role 
which school psychological services should play. 
individual casework is not to be ignored, the school. 
psychologist should be active in maintaining а mentally — 
healthy school climate. Indirect consultation on adminis- 
trative matters is essential, even though less visible. The 
most vital role of these services is that of guarding the _ 
mental health of the school.—A. Krichev. e. 
2007. Sanborn, Marshall P. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
School counseling: Emphatically not a therapy service. 
In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu-Coughlan — — 
(Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, NY: Intext, 
1974. x, 530 p.—Presents postulates which differentiate 
counseling from psychotherapy. An attempt is made to 
clarify the school counselor's evaluation and coordina- 
tion functions. A counselor interview with a 10th grader 
is presented to illustrate the school counselor's role: 
2008. Simpkins, Gary; Gunnings, Thomas & Kearney, : 
Annette . (Community of Mental Health, Cincinnati, _ 
OH) The black six-hour retarded child. Journal of Non- 
White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol 
2(1), 29-34.—Suggests that the apparently "retarded 
rformance of many black children on standardized 
ability tests may be the child's way of adapting 10 4 
hostile, racist, and white-oriented educational ап 
assessment system. Black children may often act out the | 
retarded role in what is actually a self-fulfilling prophesy: J 
The ways in which current educational criteria and 
programs in effect develop “retarded children are 
discussed. Recommendations for eliminating the m: 
drome of the child who is psp, retarded during the 
-hr school day are presented.— P« огѕеу. 
: 5009. Siang Harold R.; Bri man, Brent & сш 
Mary F. (U Virginia) Effects of “ате” versus bei 
task definition for third grade children t nie 
subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale oe S Vol 
ren. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1974(Sum), 
11Q) 125-128.—Assigned 46 male and 46 female E 
graders to 1 of 2 experimental conditions. In peer 
Ss were told that they were going to take severa! ДЕ 
were then administered 3 subtests from the nom 


dition 2 Ss were told that 
pon pA brav es eil games and were then 


ШУ et аа ра 3 subtests. Ап analysis of 
Iting summed scores rev 


administered the same 
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l significant main effect, task definition (p < .01). 
While the experiment does not indicate why game 
instructions yield superior performance, a reasonable 
hypothesis would be that such instructions help to reduce 
stress.—Journal abstract. 

2010. Tuinman, J. Jaap . (Indiana U) Determining the 
passage dependency of comprehension questions in 5 
major tests. Reading Research Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol 

902), 206-223.—Investigated whether student perform- 
ance on standardized tests of reading comprehension 
— depended on whether the students had previously read 
_ the passages upon which the test questions were based. 5 
tests were administered to 1,200 Ss each, in Grades 4-6, 
| who read the passages and then answered the questions. 
_ The same tests were each administered to comparison 
| groups of 600 Ss who did not read the passages. Both 
| groups performed better than chance although the 

oups who read the passages did perform somewhat 

tter. It is concluded that none of the reading tests 
studied was completely dependent upon having read the 
passages. Statistical methods for calculating passage 
— dependency are proposed. (French & Spanish abstracts) 
(25 ref)—E. J. Mason. 

2011. Wainer, Howard & Kaye, Kenneth . (U Chicago) 
Multidimensional scaling of concept learning in an 
introductory course. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 66(4), 591-598.—Using a model for 
individual differences in multidimensional scaling 
(INDSCAL), 16 concepts dealing with developmental 
psychology were scaled before and after a course with 45 
undergraduates. 3 dimensions emerged, but 1 of them 
was relatively unimportant for the course. The postad- 
ministration indicated that this dimension was perceived 
as having lesser importance. The criterion measure used 
was the instructor's position in the subject space; 
movement toward him by the students was significant 
from pre- to postcourse administration. Implications of 
this methodology for educational evaluation are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 
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2012. Argyle, Michael . (U Oxford, England) The 
socia! psychology of work. Harmondsworth, England: 
Penguin, 1974. xi, 291 p. $2.50.—Summarizes research on 
the social factors which affect the experience of work, 
traces the biological and historical origins of work, and 
compares alternative contemporary forms of work 
organization. Theories of motivation, leadership, training 
in social skills, and techniques of personnel selection are 
critically examined. (17 p ref) 

2013. Bass, Frank M. & Wilkie, William L. (Purdue 
U., Krannert Graduate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion) A comparative analysis of attitudinal predictions 
of brand preference. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 262-269.—Assessed the impact of 
alternative analytical procedures on the results and 
conclusions drawn in studies of the multiattribute 
un attitude model. Results show that cross-sectional analysis 
- is especially vulnerable to response assumptions, and 

that importance weights not only do not suppress 
predictions but also improve the diagnosis of attitude 
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structure when the data are normalized. Illustrative data 
from univariate regressions of preference ranks of 2,000 
female heads of household for 5 brands in 6 product 
classes against attitude scores are presented. Although 
the cross-sectional model does not obtain the predictive 
levels of within-individual analysis, results are compara- 
ble to those found in social psychological attitude 
studies. (33 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2014. Bass, Frank М. (Purdue U, Krannert Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration) The theory of 
Stochastic preference and brand switching. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 1-20.—Con- 
siders that deterministic theories of behavior, specifically 
consumer choice behavior, are overemphasized in most 
empirical research, and introduces recent evidence which 
suggests that brand choice behavior is substantially 
stochastic. J. Herniter's 1973 entropy model of brand 
switching under static conditions (ie., when market 
shares are constant) is used as a basis for a proposed 
general theory of stochastic brand preference which 
accounts for brand choices and switches under market 
conditions of independence, brand loyalty, and static 
and dynamic market shares. The probability equations 
and functions underlying the theory are detailed, and an 
empirical test of the theory involving the choice of soft 
drink brands supports the conclusion that individual 
consumer choice behavior is substantially stochastic. 
Possible theoretical extensions of the theory are present- 
ed (e.g, multibrand buying or switching among substi- 
tute product classes). (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2015. Dallis, Constantine A. Clients in business and 
industry. In G. F. Farwell, N. R. Gamsky & F. Mathieu- 
Coughlan (Eds), The counselor's handbook. New York, 
NY: Intext, 1974. x, 530 p.— Discusses the role of the 
psychologist who practices within the business-industrial 
complex and how his work is influenced by organization 
al structure and employee characteristics. A suggested 
internship for counseling trainees in an industrial setting 
is described, opportunities for innovation in bod 
industry and education are examined, and specia 
considerations in supervision, communication, an 
performance appraisal in the business community аге 
noted. 1 

2016. Day, Richard Н. (U Wisconsin, Mathematics 
Research Ctr) System simulation: On system dynamics. 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(4). 260-271.—Pres- 
ents an exegesis of J. W. Forrester's system Дулап 
using conventional mathematical concepts, and ЬпеГу 
reviews its advantages and disadvantages. 3 const 
suggestions—improved numerical integration metho! a 
numerical control theory techniqùes, and a paramete 
saving flexible class of smooth functions for гергезе us 
nonlinear relationships—are made for augmenting 
technology. (19 ref) 0 

2017. Donnelly, James Н. & Etzel, Michael Ж || 
Kentucky) Degrees of product newness and early t 3. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 100), 
295-300.—Investigated the actual purchase of 3 gov 
of convenience products of varying degrees of ne 
20 products were used, and were designated as €! n 
“genuinely new," “marginally new,” or arti 
new,” depending on in how many of 4 evalua " 
dimensions (packaging, physical appearance, user prep 
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ration or use behavior, and technological processing) 


they differed. from the nearest, previously available 
substitute. 250 housewives were administered Pettigrew's 


- Category Width Scale and were asked to report which of 


the products they had purchased. Data support a general 
h pothesis relating breadth of categorization to new 
product trial, and indicate that different groups of 
individuals may be “innovators” for different products 
depending on the product's attributes (i.e., how similar or 
dissimilar the product is relative to previous offerings). 
Attributes of the product may be as important as 
behavioral and demographic factors in identifying early 
triers. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2018. Farley, John U. & Ring, L. Winston . (Columbia 
U) “Empirical” specification of a buyer behavior model. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 
89-96.—Attempted to specify a comprehensive buyer 
behavior model using Automatic Interaction Detector 
(AID) and canonical correlation analyses of data from 
693 members of a consumer panel in terms of 11 
endogenous and 17 exogenous variables, representing a 
mixture of product-specific and brand-specific measures 
and buyer characteristics. Constructs of either method of 
analysis are examined, and issues involved in consumer 
behavior measurement methodologies are discussed. 

2019. Fisher, Allan H.; Orend, Richard J. & Rigg, 
Leslie S. Career potential among ROTC enrollees: A 
comparison of 1972 and 1973 survey results. 
Alexandria, VA: Air Force Human Resources Lab, 
Manpower Development Branch, MR 74-4, 1973. 124 p. 
— Results of a survey of Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC) cadets show that a majority were willing to 
continue into the advanced program, sought opportuni- 
ties for further academic education, and would have 
entered the ROTC without a scholarship or subsistence 
allowance. 

2020. Glickman, Albert S. & Brown, Zenia H. 
(American Inst for Research, Washington, DC) Chang- 
ing schedules of work: Patterns and implications. 
Kalamazoo, MI: W. E. Upjohn Inst for Employment 
Research, 1974. viii, 104 p.— Discusses concepts, values, 
and uses of free time in current labor-leisure trends; case 
studies concerned with arrangements of and problems 
associated with new patterns of work time; individual 
adjustment and organizational change; and the roles of 
business, labor, government, and social institutions in 
influencing and planning work-time flexibility. (8 p ref) 

2021. Herniter, Jerome D. (Boston U) A comparison 
of the Entropy model and the Hendry model. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 21-29.—Pres- 
ents a theoretical comparison of the author’s 1973 
Entropy model of consumer purchase behavior and the 
Hendry 1966 model of consumer dynamics, emphasizing 
that information on the Hendry model is not complete 
and that comparisons are made in terms of market 
Conditions in which advertising, price, distribution, 
paket Segmentation, and purchase frequency have no 
2 fects. The models are examined for their predictions of 

tal switching, joint probabilities, and conditional 
Frpbabilities for 2-, 3-, and 4-brand markets. A major 
m ference between the models is that an increase m the 
number of brands in the market is accompanied by 
шш Change in total switching in the Hendry model, 
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whereas in the Entropy model it yields a si 
increase in total switching. The relative fit of em 
data to each model is also detailed.—L. Gorsey. Е 

2022. Johansson, Charles В. & Flint, Ro 
(National Computer Systems, Minneapolis, MN) ! 
tional preferences of policemen. Vocational Guic 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol 22(1), 40-42.—Analyzed the vo 
tional preferences of 275 police officers and pol 
recruits who were administered the Strong Vocatio 
Interest Blank. Results indicate that policemen | 
vocational interests that were militaristic, mechani 
and risky. They had strong preference for authori 
-structured types of activity. Although the interes 
recruits were similar to those of policemen, 
preferences were not as strong as those of the offi 
until the recruits had been on the job for at least 1 
—R. S. Albin. 

2023. Kolb, David A.; Rubin, Irwin М, & Melni 
James M. (Massachusetts Inst of Technology) Orga 
zational psychology: An experiential approach. (2nd 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 4 
— Presents а textbook which communicates gent 
psychological principles and the skills to apply | 
knowledge to social and organizational situa! 
Among the topics considered are interpersonal percep 
tion and communication, leadership, intergroup rela- | 
tions, organizational structure, and personal growth and 


173 housewives were a 
questionnaire at the beginning О | з 
Ss then kept weekly diaries of their purchase of 
products, 3 of which were actually being assessed. 
Analyses of brand choice in terms of "market share" - 
measures and comparisons of purchasers and nonpur- 
chasers show that the summated index was highly related 3 
in the aggregate to brands purchased over the 16 wks. It — 
correctly predicted the brand most frequently puch ii 
in about % of the cases for each of the 3 prc uct 
categories studied. It is concluded that when prediction 
is the primary criterion, the summated index pero as 
well but no better than other measures, and may be de : 
useful because of response ambi d complex 
design and scoring procedures. ( 
2025. Mizumoto, Kiyoshi 
Lab, Tokyo, Japan) 
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30-41.—Investigate i of a e 3 

a 
an eye-mark recorder. 
cases, the pilot could not de 
even if it subtended r 3i 
approaching from a 0? (head « 
hard to detect; (c) when the pil 
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. sponse to new 
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the direction of the qup ph he could detect it 
from farther away than when he had no information; 
and (d) the most typical eye movements used to detect 
the plane were first horizontal scanning and then vertical 
scarching.— English abstract. 

2026. Nakanishi, Masao. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
consumer re- 
Journal of Marketing Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 103), 242-249.— Describes a stochastic 


“model of consumer response to new products which 


incorporates the effects of over-time variations in 
advertising and promotion. An empirical application of 


_ the model to the introduction of a new brand of catsup 
- by TV network and spot commercials and to a direct 


mail campaign is presented. Data suggest that each 
advertising medium has different effects on the trial and 
repeat purchase rates and on the existence of differences 
in buyer characteristics between those who bought the 
product early and those who bought it late in the 
campaign. The model's primary usefulness appears to lie 
in its ability to generate conditional forecasts of product 
sales to evaluate alternative marketing programs for new 
product introduction.—Journal abstract. 

2027. Platt, Anthony & Pollock, Randi . (U California, 
School of Criminology, Berkeley) Channeling lawyers: 
The careers of public defenders. /ssues in Criminology, 
1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 1-31.—Studied the career character- 
istics and attitudes of 122 attorneys who worked in a 
California Public Defender's office between 1927 and 
1971. The Alameda County Public Defender's Office 
(PDO) is described, and the recruitment, background, 
motivations, aspirations, and career processes of the 
attorneys are detailed. During the 1950's, motivation and 
careers of the attorneys began to follow a general 
pattern: most recruits were male, white, from working 
and lower-middle class origins, and Protestant and 
liberal political backgrounds. The PDO was regarded as 
a place to develop technical skills, and few attorneys 
planned to make their career in the PDO. Implications of 
the relationship between the state government, the le; 
profession, and public service, and factors in the 
disillusioning atmosphere of the PDO which discouraged 
many lawyers who planned to enter public service are 
discussed. (41 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2028. Ritchie, J. R. (U Laval, Quebec, Canada) An 
exploratory analysis of the nature and extent of 
individual differences in perception. Journal of Market- 
ing Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 41-49.—Investigated 
the extent of individual differences in consumer 
tions of 12 leisure activities and the degree to which these 
differences are real or simply a function of error in the 
method of data collection. The measure used to define 
an individual's perception was his weighting of different 
dimensions obtained from J. Carroll and J. Chang's 
individual differences (INDSCAL) model. A consumer 
panel of 200 females in a Canadian City was used to 
obtain 6 types of data on 12 leisure activities: similarity- 
/ dissimilarity judgments, criteria of similarity judgments, 
-preference data, bipolar scales describing stimuli, famili- 
arity with stimuli, and Rokeach Value Survey scores. 
Results show that (a) differences in perception among Ss 
were significantly greater than chance, (b) 5 perceptual 
segments were identified as best describing the range of 
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perceptions found in the sample, and (c) these | 
segments did not significantly differ in their familiarity 
with the stimuli, personal values, or demographic. 
variables. (28 ref)— 4. Gorsey. 

2029. Savoyant, Alain . (National Ctr for Scientific 
Research, École Pratique des Hautes Études, Lab of 
Industrial Psychology, Paris, France) [Components of a 
situational analytic framework for problem-solving by 
work-shifts.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1974, Vol 
74(1), 219-237.— Discusses the components of an analyt- 
ic framework and the need for a high degree of 
coordinated integration of complex activities. The study 
of concrete work situations is considered essential for 


im ing the analytic framework. (29 ref) 

2020, безна, Riot . (Lehigh County Community 
Coll) Circularity of vocational interests: Spherical 
analysis of VIP items. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 86-91.—A. Roe (1956) and 
J. L. Holland (1969) have suggested that interest 
categories are ordered in a circular configuration. and 
have felt that this model would be helpful in explaining 
Changes in vocational behavior. Spatial configuration 
analysis has confirmed that the internal structural 
relationships of scales from several different interest 
inventories are similar and do contorni bs La a 
ordering proposed by Roe and Holland. The pi 
study MED to M explain R. C. Tryon's (see PA, be 
41:8928) spherical analysis and show that a 
configuration analysis is a special case of ТҮШ 
method and (b) determine if items from the Me 
Interest Profile (VIP) conform to previous Wo 
obtained from a spatial configuration analysis of — 
scales. Spherical analysis confirmed the ordering E, s 
of items for 1,058 males, but a U-shaped config Me 
instead of a circular one was found. Results for o 
females were difficult to interpret and suggest bs 
females did not respond to the items in the same mann 
as males.—Journal abstract. (lowa 

2031. Toenjes, Carol M. & Borgen, Fred H. anal 
State U) Validity generalization of Holland's beris 
model. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974 xd 
Vol 7(2), 79-85.— Tested J. L. Holland's 1959 hexag 
model for 6 occupational groups (Realistic, Ме with 
Artistic, Social, Enterprising, and Conventiona ae 
data on estimated occupational rewards. Daa n 
Occupational reward characteristics were availa 
148 occupations. Factor analysis was. pedo 
indicate the structure of the 21 reward dune Ta sed 
the occupations were grouped into Holland's Eo " 
Of the 21 reward dimensions, 15 were d also 
different across the groups; the groups ик lei 
significantly different at the overall multivaria od ‘a 
using discriminant analysis. The 6 groups were P' ers 
à discriminant space formed by the reward dime SU 
Although the hexagonal shape was distorted, e icu 
were arrayed in the order postulated by Hol Ei 
study indicates the robustness of the Holland hex z Е 
model with a new methodology and new data Ore e 
measured reward conditions of occupations them 
—Journal abstract. & Lom 

2032. Tonesk, Xenia; Suziedelis, Antanas hington 
Maurice . (American Assn of Medical Coll, Washing" v 
DC) Vocational interest types of men-in-gener? 


then 
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Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 
7(2), 4-18.—Sought to identify, by typological analysis, 
the number and characteristics of vocational interest 
groups among men in general. On 3 randomly drawn 
samples, each of 120 Ss, from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank men-in-general standardization pool, 
records were scored for 14 previously isolated factors of 
interests. The resulting profiles were intercorrelated and 
then grouped by typological procedures. Analyses 
yielded 7 replicable interest types. 5 corresponded closely 
to J. L. Holland’s Realistic, Investigative, Social, Enter- 
prising, and Artistic groups; 2 had relatively undifferen- 
tiated profiles of high and low elevation. Occupations of 
Ss comprising 2 types—Realistic and Investigative—w- 
ere highly distinctive. Occupational representation with- 
in the other 5 groups was broad and varied.—Journal 
abstract. 

2033. Walker, Orville C. & Sauter, Richard F. (U 
Minnesota) Consumer preferences for alternative retail 
credit terms: A concept test of the effects of consumer 
legislation. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol 11(1), 70-78.—Investigated (a) consumer sensitivity 
to variations in finance rates compared to their sensitivi- 
ty to the price of merchandise, down payment size, and 
size of monthly payments and (b) variations in credit 
term preferences among consumers with different demo- 
graphic characteristics. Significant differences in prefer- 
ences were found among upper- and lower-income 
respondents which were also related to educational level, 
occupation, marital status, and income. Implications for 
retail management, and advantages of the concept 
testing methodology are discussed. 

2034. Wilsted, William D. & Hand, Herbert Н. . (U 
Colorado) Determinants of aspiration levels in a 
simulated goal setting environment of the firm. Acade- 
my of Management Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 172- 
177.—Graduate business students played a computer- 
simulated competitive business management game to test 
the hypothesis that previous performance, previous 
goals, and competitors performance can be used as 
predictors of future aspiration levels in a simulated firm 
environment. Results support the hypothesis and the 
validity of the macro-organization theory of goal-setting 
in a simulated environment. (18 ref) 
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2035. Baizerman, Michael & Cooper, Nicholas C. (U 
Minnesota, Ctr for Youth Development & Research) 
Working youths: Select findings from an exploratory 
study. Journal of Youth & Adolescence 1974(Mar), Vol 

(1), 7-16.—Reports findings from an exploratory study 
ui 2n 16-22 yr old working youths who were either (a) 
Interviewed in depth using an open-ended questionnaire 
about their self-concept, occupation, housing, leisure 
time, and politics; (b) interviewed in a group of 11 other 
youths, or (c) interviewed on the streets of the inner city. 


Data presented from the in-depth interviews conducted. 


ft 51 Ss emphasize the nature of Ss orientations to the 
future. Almost all Ss worked in blue-collar nonfarm 
Cupations. Most reported that they expected a good 
eal future regardless of their future in their current 
Job and that self-change, self-control, and self-discipline 
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were second only to education as a means of i 
one’s life. These findings appeared to cross 
sexual categories, and suggest that work is no 
emotional locus in Ss’ lives, but is instrument 
achieving future goals. Implications for prof 
practice in education and counseling are noted. 
—L. Gorsey. 
2036. R. P. & Slivinski, L. W. The | 
rater reliability of the Consolidated Fund In- 
‘Studies in Personnel Psychology, 19T4(Spr), Vol. 
47-51.—Investigated the interrater reliability о 
Consolidated Fund In-Basket Test developed b 
Educational Testing Service. The written responses 
independently analyzed by 2 scorers on 9 quantita 
scales. 38 French-speaking candidates at a п 
management level taking part in à public administri 
program took the French version of the In-Baskt 
While reliability coefficients were generally consid 
to be high, significant interrater differences were 
in terms of percentile categories on the facto 
Analyzing Problems and Relating Impli 
and quantity of Action-Produc 
lowest reliability coefficient was 
Rating of Overall Perform 
tract. 
nnsylvania) Aspi 
children. Voca 
А! 


black and white fathers, 
related to the vocational activity of their children. 
after graduation from senior high school. Many of thes 
parents, especially those with low aspirations, seemed 10 E 
be seriously alienated from their children, perceived the 
children's career development inaccurately, and expe 
unreasonable control on the part of home and schoo 
For other children, parents’ occupational aspirations. 
were potent in developing careers.—R. S. Albin. UN 
2038. Eltzroth, . (Massachusetts Executive - 
Office of Human Services, Boston) Vocational counsel- - 
ing for ghetto women with prostitution and domestic. 
service bac nds. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, $ 
1973, Vol 22(1), 32-38.—Examined the characteristics of | 
2 groups of black women over 25 yrs old who M. 
vocational training in a poverty agency during the fall of _ 
1971. 20 women had a background of prostitution and 


i ling 
had a background of domestic work. The counsel 
roblems encountered, the counseling approaches used, 4 
and the training outcomes are discussed. Only 4 of thg 4 
prostitute group completed the program, but all of the 
domestic-service group did so. Recommendations are 
made to improve this result.—R. S. Albin. _ 

2039. Flanagan, . — (American de 
Research, Palo Alto, CA) The first 15 years pe 
TALENT: Implications for career guidare ee 
Guidance Quarterly, 1973, Vol 22(1), xus F plc e 

“or implications for career Bi e e 
TALENT E The Career Data Book, which cona a 
the principal findings from 5-yr follow-up studies 0! н 
project, is dee ee $ A 
2040. еу, 
sede and job satisfaction among 7y 
personnel. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, eo 


for 


thern Illinois 
(Sou! mil 


i 
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22(1), 44-49.—Administered an author-constructed 
questionnaire to 100 persons in each of 4 rank-structure 


groupings of the US military population stationed in the 


area of West Berlin, Germany. The research question 
was whether the military worker, like his civilian 
counterpart, was tending to adopt self-actualization as 
an important part of the work ethic. Results show that 


_ job satisfaction was closely related to the individual's 


x 


> 


feeling that his self-growth needs were being met in his 
work. It is concluded that military as well as civilian 
workers are changing their work philosophy.—R. S. 
Albin. 

2041. Kassem, Sami & St. John, D. F. Technicians in 
research and development: Background, aspirations 
and motivational factors. Journal of Industrial & 
Organizational Psychology, 1973(Spr) No 1, 23-35. 
—Summarizes, in a composite profile, questionnaires 
completed by 58 engineering and physical science 
technicians in 2 midwestern companies. Mean age of the 
respondents was 30, most were married, and formal 
education averaged 14 yrs. The majority classified the 
father's occupation as blue-collar. Positive motivating 
factors were the work itself, achievement, salary, respon- 
sibility, advancement, and recognition. Dissatisfiers were 
lack of advancement, lack of responsibility, salary, the 
work itself, lack of recognition, and lack of achievement. 
On the whole the technician perceives his role as that of 
a highly diversified skilled worker, not as a professional. 
70% indicated the career objective of becoming an 
engineer or scientist or of entering an unrelated field. 
The present job is seen as a stepping stone to a 
professional career that is not yet within reach. It is 
suggested that management should recognize that 
technicians are a distinct group in terms of their needs, 
interests, and frame of reference. The job environment 
should be improved to be more conducive to growth and 
career development. Efficient use of skills and talents is 
also necessary to enrich the jobs of these careerists.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

2042. Keil, E. C. & Barbee, J. R. (Colorado State U, 
Research Utilization & Dissemination) Behavior modifi- 
cation and training the disadvantaged job interviewee. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1973, Vol 22(1), 50—56. 
—Administered a brief behavior change program to 
disadvantaged minority trainees from federally support- 
ed technical training programs to improve their employ- 
ment interview behavior. 16 experimental Ss and 12 
matched controls were compared. Each experimental S 
was videotaped during a pre- and posttraining simulated 
interview, and performance was evaluated by 4 judges 
for each tape. Items of the Job Interview Rating Scale on 
which the experimental Ss improved, and how these 
differed from changes in the controls, are discussed. 
Implications of the findings for interviewer attitudes are 
considered. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2043. Lachar, David; Sparks, John C.; Larsen, Reed 
M. & Bisbee, Charles T. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, MI) 
Psychometric prediction of behavioral criteria of adap- 
tation for USAF basic trainees. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 268-277.—Tested the 
ability of a specially constructed self-report personality 
inventory to predict emotional adjustment to military 
basic training. Ss were 14,804 consecutive new recruits. 2 
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predictive scales (emotional instability and drug-use 
predictions) were developed by item analysis of the 
Psychological Screening Inventory and a history, opin- 
ion, and interest form which were then combined into an 
adaptation index. This index labeled 12% of the Ss as 
high risk for problems of adaptation. Half of these high- 
tisk Ss subsequently evidenced problems in adjustment 
during basic training. The issues of improved prediction 
over base rates and application of psychiatric screening 
to this population are discussed.—Journal summary. 

2044. Leonard, Russell L. (American Inst for 
Research, Silver Spring, MD) Relevance and reliability 
in the interview. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol 
34(3, Pt 2), 1331-1334.—64 psychology undergraduate Ss 
Served as interviewers in a simulated employment 
interview setting. Ss showed greater agreement on rating 
items that were relevant to the selection requirements for 
the job in question than on irrelevant items. This result is 
discussed in the context of improving training of 
interviewers and feedback in industrial settings.—Journal 
abstract. 

2045. Schmidt, Frank L. & Hoffmann, Bernhard . 
(Michigan State U) Empirical comparison of three 
methods of assessing utility of a selection device. 
Journal of Industrial & Organizational Psychology, 
1973(Spr), No 1, 13-22.—Compared the actual savings 
resulting from lowered worker turnover when using à 
weighted application blank for nurse's aides with the 
savings predicted from the Taylor-Russell, Brogden, and 
general utility models. Despite the widely different 
assumptions of the models about predictor and criterion 
scores and relations between variables, the 3 models 
appeared to be about equal in the accuracy of their 
savings estimates. The potential value of good selection 
practices was illustrated by the magnitude of savings. It 
is important, however, to remember that the validity and 
hence the utility of a particular selection technique 
usually declines over time. This is a result of changed 
labor market conditions, manpower needs, and person- 
nel policies. Hence, periodic monitoring and revalidation 
when needed are required. (16 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

2046. Seaton, Hal W. & Maola, Joseph . (U Akron) 
Microteaching: A proposal for manpower development 
and training improvement. Journal of Employment 
Counseling, 1974(Jun), Vol 11(2), 85-88.— Considers that 
microteaching through videotape equipment prongs 
Program coordinators with a means of evaluating the 
efficiency, effectiveness, and utility of the training сопа 
and enhances trainee skills through immediate feed 
In addition, videotaped experiences offer шаса 
knowledge to counselors, thus promoting уосайопа! 
direction best suited to trainee needs. U 

2047. Smith, David G. & Mohlman, Robert №. ( 
Oakland) Change in change agents: Effects of T 
employability institute. Journal of Employment Counsel 
ing, 1974(Jun), Vol 11(2), 73—77.— Used a revised vere 
of the Porter Scale of Counselor Attitudes to assess Шү 
interpersonal response patterns of 16 Nebraska Dep? " 
ment of Labor employees who had completed training 
the Nebraska Employability Development Institute. E 
significantly greater percentage of understanding respon 
ses (compared to national norms for a similar group) Was 
interpreted as meeting intermediate criteria of training 
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"program success. Comments are made regarding the 
further necessity for final program assessment using 
enrollee outcomes as successful criteria.—Journal 
"abstract. 

2048. Sterne, David M. (VA Hosp, Vancouver, WA) 
The Kuder OIS and rankings of vocational preference. 
"Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Spr), Vol 
34(1), 63-68.—Compared Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey (KOIS) scores of hospitalized veterans with their 
preferential rankings of the 77 KOIS occupations. Low 
intercorrelation was found, although test-retest reliabili- 
ties were .93 and .76 respectively. KOIS responses tended 
to resemble those of construction and skilled trades 
workers and differed from those of men employed in 
artistic, verbal-linguistic, and social service and psycho- 
logically oriented occupations. Professional occupations 
related to construction and skilled trades received the 
highest ranking —Journal abstract. 

2049, Trimmer, Harvey W. Predictive validity of 
| instructor ratings in a skill training setting. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1974(Jun), Vol 11(2), 89-95. 
—Compared and contrasted predictive training ratings 
of 36 female trainees by their instructors, with first-line 
7 Supervisory ratings of the same trainees in an employ- 
ment setting. An ethnic subgroup analysis suggests 
possible differences in terms of range and variations of 
prediction. 
2050. Varga, F. Louis . 
Я d Resources Development, San Diego) Employment coun- 
1 selors' perceptions of client needs. Journal of Employ- 
ment Counseling, 1974(Jun), Vol 11(2), 63-72.—Meas- 
ured the differences in types of client needs perceived by 
Various categories of counselors, the types of needs they 
attempted to help their clients gratify, and the needs that 
Were viewed as gratified. 18 counselors and 697 clients 
(or their records) were used in the study. A 5-category 
need-classification guideline was used by 3 outside 
judges to categorize the list of needs compiled by the 
Counselors. Differences in need categories were com- 
рта using a chi-square formula and Yates's correction 
or small frequencies. Significant findings and conclu- 
Slons are presented.—Journal abstract. 
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N21. Alutto, Joseph A. & Acito, Franklin - (State U 
M York, Buffalo) Decisional participation 
urces of job satisfaction: A study of manufacturing 
елге. Academy of Management Journal, 1974(Mar), 
ela; (1), 160-167.—Tested J. A. Alutto and J. A. 
Es 1972 model of decisional participation by 
eee measures of decision-making, satisfaction, 
Bie. loWard company, commitment, job tension, 
jns Personal trust, and authoritarianism to 80 workers 
M anufacturing firm. Data confirm the importance of 
бола participation im job-related attitudes and 
9052. (17 ref) 
Quality Bradburn, Norman M. (U. Chicago) Is the 
o of Working life improving? How can you tell? And 
bm agen to know? Studies in Personnel Psychology, 
1 n5 Vol. 6(1), 19-33.—Examines the concepts 
quad ће variables involved in the changes in the 
Ein Of working life and the role of the US govern- 
її monitoring these changes. Focus is On the 
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relation of aspects of workin, g li -— 
framework for how people Sue D crag Y 
Im or unhappy, os the role of social 
'overnmen!: icy formulation. (French 
—Journal peed 
2053. Burke, Ronald J. (York U.) P 
transfers: Some data and recommendations. $ 
Personnel Psychology, 1974(Spr) Vol. 
—Notes that job ates ay А Nes 
lateral transfers benefit the organization while p 
tional transfers benefit both the organization ai 
employee. Descriptive data are presented from a. 
tionnaire survey on the effects of transfer which 
completed by 39 engineers who had been trans! 
least once in the past 5 yrs and by their wives. Ri 
show that job transfers presented a hardship. The | 
proportion of lateral transfers may be a soura 
discontentment, since these were associated with 
satisfaction. (French abstract)—Journal abstract, 
2054. Cascio, Wayne F. (U Rochester, G 
School of Management) Value orientation, org: 
al rewards, and job satisfaction. New York, NY: 
Rochester, Graduate School of Management, TR No 82, 
1973. 87 p.—Surveyed 540 members of a nation-wide 
sales force to determine whether individuals who | 
emphasize intrinsic (extrinsic) ge of work can 
achieve the same level of overall job satisfaction 
intrinsic (extrinsic) organizational rewards match th 
value orientation. High-intrinsic-low-extrinsic 
orientation Ss were significantly more satisfied across a 
facets of their job than the high-extrinsic-low-intrinsie — 
оир. (49 ref) 
892055. Cory, Cos н E evaluation. of 
computerized tests as performance 
com Piney ratings: 1. Development of the instruments: 
US Navy Personnel Research & Development. Center — 
Report, 1974(Aug) No 75-2, 35 p. tructed б 
computerized tests to measure 5 personal attributes — 
identified in previous research as being d for br i 
performance. The experimental battery beo 4 
previously developed tests. The battery was adminis! К 


important for 
movement 
offered no 


over paper-and-pencil measures of 
speed, and findings relative to perceptual reer wee 
ambiguous. It is concluded that computerized n paper: 
and-pencil tests of perceptual closure apparently meas- 
ure different abilities. The 2 separate, short-term 
abilities found corresponded to faculties for hi 
ational and low-associational (rote) stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. you Sam 
2056. Farley, J . (Cornell U, New 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations) € — 
and work satisfaction on campus. Солк 'ournal 
Social Relations, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 17-33.— Er 
the nearly 7,000 employees at Cornell тар ni 
eneral picture of the work free and e A 
affecting the extent to h report ; 
ee to fe satisfied with their work. The work 


advantage 


- force proved to be half male and half female, with the 
women overrepresented (69%) among those doing 
nonprofessional jobs and underrepresented (26%) among 
professional workers. As earlier studies have suggested, 
Teported work satisfaction was linked with time on the 
job and job level. Women, who in general were at the 
- university for a shorter time and in lower skilled jobs, did 
manifest less work satisfaction. Certain groups (e.g., 
| faculty wives and student wives) appeared to be less 
-happy than the other women. In addition, there was a 
trend suggesting that women in “men’s fields" were (like 
men in "women's fields") likely to be less satisfied than 
their colleagues in fields traditional for their sex. 
Suggestions for utilizing the potential of women workers 
are included.— Journal abstract. 

2057. Feldman, Harold & Feldman, Margaret . The 
relationship between the family and occupational 
functioning in a sample of urban welfare women. 
"Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 
35-52.—Conducted interviews with 1,325 women living 
in small towns and the areas around them. A 
2 X 2 X 2 design was used with 2 employment groups 
(working outside the home for pay during the week of 
the interview vs unemployed), father present or father 
absent groups, and current welfare vs ex-welfare groups. 
Results are presented in terms of motivations to work, 
the degree of satisfaction obtained from working vs 
caring for the home, husband's role in employment 
decision making, family problems associated with work- 
ing, possible changes in material consumption because of 
the wife's employment or unemployment, and special 
problems associated with welfare status. Findings indi- 
cate that role behavior and expectations in either the 
family or occupational systems were affected by obliga- 
tions in the other and that there are strong social 
: pressures for low income women to become employed to 
| avoid becoming "parasites" on society; however, society 
- . also expects them to be primarily committed to their 
- homes and families. Policy recommendations and impli- 

. cations are examined.—L. Gorsey. 

P. 2058. Fórander, Nils . [Morale and discipline in the 
a forces.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1974(Jun), No 101, 91 p. 
* — Studied possible changes in the training of officers in 
Я the Swedish army which could result in greater efficiency 
. апа better morale and discipline. Discrepancies between 
3 the views of the Supreme Commander on morale and 

discipline and the characteristics of the actual situation 
were examined. Results indicate that the ability to 
receive information from subordinates should be im- 
proved and that the attitude held toward officers is the 
most important factor for satisfaction within the military 
environment. Generally, conscripted officers have better 
contacts with their subordinates than professional 
officers. It is recommended that professional officers’ 
training should ultimately result in a combination of job 
performance and friendly contact and that certain rules 
of social communication be eliminated to facilitate this. 
Implications for training are noted.— English summary. 

2059. Ivancevich, John M. & Donnelly, James H. (U 
Kentucky) A study of role clarity and need for clarity for 
three occupational groups. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 28-36.—Investigated the 
need for role clarity (i.e, the extent to which required 
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information is communicated and understood) in 4g 
supervisors, 86 salesmen, and 127 operating (i.e., semis- 
killed) employees in an electronic manufacturing firm, 
All Ss completed (a) a 5-item role clarity index which 
assessed the extent of adequate role-relevant information 
and variations in the quality of information received; (b) 
a physical stress index; (c) a job satisfaction evaluation; 
and (d) a propensity to leave index. Salesmen correla- 
tions between all indices and role clarity were significant, 
except for physical stress, but none of the supervisor and 
operating employee correlations between job satisfaction 
and role clarity were significant. Significant relationships 
between role clarity and general job interest, job tension, 
and propensity to leave were found for all 3 occupational 
groups. Results also show that the extent of the need for 
clarity mediates the relationships between perceived 
clarity and job satisfaction.—L. Gorsey. 

2060. Morgenstern, F. S.; Hodgson, R. J. & Law, J. 
(U London, Inst of Education, England) Work efficiency 
and personality: A comparison of introverted and 
extraverted subjects exposed to conditions of distrac- 
tion and distortion of stimulus in a learning task. 
Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(2), 21 1-220.—Examined 
the relationship between personality characteristics and 
efficiency of work output, using as Ss 18 males chosen 
for high or low extraversion scores on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. Introverted Ss functioned less 
efficiently in the presence of distractions, while extravert — 
ed Ss showed actual improvement in the presence of | 
distractions. Other differences in the mode of reaction of 
these 2 groups were seen in the range and duration " 
exploratory movements made to improve the artificially 
distorted character of the stimulus: the movements of the 
introverts were few and slow compared with ү. 
extravagant movements of the extraverts. It is suggest С 
that this difference in response merits соры) ie 
placement by personnel selection and may result n 
greater contentment at work and improved wor 
efficiency.—Journal abstract. di 

2061. Ondrack, D. A. (U Toronto, Faculty i 
Management Studies, Ontario, Canada) Defense m. d 
nisms and the Herzberg theory: An айлы аа 
Academy of Management Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol fin di 
79-89.—A construct replication of F. Herzberg’s E i 
ings, using the semistructured Occupational Values E. 
to elicit projective responses about satisfying . oe 
dissatisfying job situations from 70 graduate busit 
students, failed to yield the 2-factor pattern. Results Ee 
the use of this methodology support У. Н. Vroom $ e D 
defense criticism of the recall methodology. (24 N 

2062. Organ, Dennis W. & Greene, Charles © 
(Indiana U, Graduate School of Business) The perce! 
purposefulness of job behavior: Antecedents b 1 
consequences. Academy of Management JO 
1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 69—78.—Investigated the re ай р 
ships between work satisfaction, role ambiguity, о о 
control tenure, and perceived purposefulness O 2 
behavior (PPB) in 94 senior scientists and engineers die 
large electronics firm. Ss completed a perceived POET 
fulness of behavior index which evaluated how i fot 
they performed certain behaviors (e.g. setting рой Job 
oneself) in connection with their jobs, Stogdill zb й 
Expectation Questionnaire, а role ambiguity scale РУ 
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R. Rizzo et al, and Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale. Zero-order correlational and correlational-causal 
analyses indicate that (a) increased tenure led to 
increasing perceived internal locus of control and 
reduced role ambiguity, (b) role ambiguity had an 
indirect effect on work satisfaction through its direct 
effect on PPB, and (c) internal locus of control was 
directly related to satisfaction as well as indirectly 
related to it by its effect on PPB. The possibility that 
PPB mediates the relationship between role clarity and 
job satisfaction is discussed. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2063. Ronan, William W. & Latham, Gary P. (Georgia 
Inst. of Technology) The reliability and validity of the 
critical incident technique: A closer look. Studies in 
Personnel Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 6(1), 53-64.—Eval- 
uated the critical incident technique and its resulting 
behavioral indices with regard to 3 measures of reliability 
and 4 measures of validity. The behavior of interest was 
the job performance of small independent businessmen 
involved in pulpwood production. The interjudge relia- 
bility of the categorization process and the test-retest 
intra-O reliability based on responses to the critical 
behaviors were satisfactory. Low inter-O reliability was 
obtained. The content validity, construct validity, and 
relevance of the critical behaviors were judged satisfacto- 
ry. Concurrent validity coefficients were significant at 
the .001 level. Results are discussed with reference to the 
problem of the observation of human behavior. (French 
abstract) (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2064. Ruh, Robert A.; Johnson, Raymond G. & 
Scontrino, M. Peter . (Corning Glass Works, NY) The 
Scanlon Plan: Participation in decision making and job 
attitudes. Journal of Industrial & Organizational Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), No 1, 36-45.—Distributed questionnaires 
to employees in 15 separate Scanlon Plan units of 6 
organizations. 2,488 were returned and showed a median 
educational level of 12th grade. Significant differences 
were noted between units in Scanlon Plan participation. 
Perceptions of the Scanlon Plan were positively related 
to job involvement, motivation; and identification with 
the organization. Results were consistent with earlier 
Studies predicting that the Scanlon Plan should contrib- 
ute to favorable employee attitudes since it provides 
Opportunities for participation in decision making. 
Alternatively, the results might be interpreted as suggest- 
ur that favorable job attitudes influence perceptions of 
Hee Scanlon Plan. Contrary to earlier results, however, 
the relationships between participation in the plan and 
Job attitudes were not much modified by occupational 
Status or participation in the immediate job situation. (20 
Tef)—R. L. Sulzer. 

е 2065. Sarveswara Rao, С. V. & Ganapathi Rao, V. 
i Industry Extension Training Inst, Hyderabad, 
an d A study of factors contributing to satisfaction 
dup ae of industrial personnel: A test of the 
1973 г theory. Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, 
1973000), Vol 902), 233-262.—To investigate the 2 
du theory of job satisfaction, a job attitude question- 
ol VON. items related to satisfaction, importance 
tered OT aspects, and overall satisfaction was adminis- 

о 113 supervisors, 137 clerks, and 250 skilled 


relates, The i i i ts of  gienes were no! 
jabil;t questionnaire met the requiremen. ТАЯ 
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job factors under satisfaction and іп 
treated as independent variables and overall 
was conceptualized as dependent variable, 
underlying the 2-factor theory as well as the 
importance theory were tested. Multivariate 
revealed that motivators and hygienes were not 
exclusive variables and their effects were not 
tional. Both motivators and hygienes contrib 
overall satisfaction, and both the variables were 
ered important in their relationship to the d 
variable. The 2-factor theory did not receive uneq 
support, and an attempt was made to explain the resu 
with different theoretical frameworks. (2 p re 
abstract. 
2066. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. & Ganguly, T. 
Inst of Science, Bangalore) A study of perceived 
satisfaction and importance of highly skilled and 
personnel. Indian Journal of Industrial Relat 
1971(Jan), Vol 6(3), 277-287.—Results of a survey of | 
highly skilled and 95 skilled personnel employed in 
electrical equipment manufacturing unit indicate 
occupational level was an important variable in 
mining employee’s satisfaction. Both motivators 
hygienes contributed to satisfaction and dissatisfi 
of both occupational groups. It is concluded that the 
factor-plus-importance theory is an oversimplification í 
facts and is unable to account for the dynamic nature. 
work motivation.—Journal abstract. ў 
2067. Sarveswara Rao, С. V. (Indian Inst of Science, 
Bangalore) Theoreti iderations of 
the two-factor theory of job 


considerable attention in indust 
theory hypothesizes that 


hygienes 
ТОП the theory have been 
implications of the theory hav o 
applicable to industrial relations, management training — — 
programs, and mental hygiene. Most of the studies - 
designed to test the theory have not given rise to. 
unequivocal results. A critical evaluation of the theory as 
a whole is presented. (6p ref)—Journal abstract. hs 
2068. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. (Small In eat; 
Extension Training Inst, Hyderabad, India) Dete! п 
tisfaction of Indian engineers: A test 
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nants of job sa! n ; 
Journal of Industria 
the two-factor . Indian Jouri Mw 
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Relations, 1973(Арг), Vol 8(4), 605-619. 
Be job satisfaction. A 
ality of the 2-factor theory of je 0 
Po. attitude questionnaire consisting of 2 unipol 
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i dent feelings, and motivators con; ia 
meted and dissatisfied feelings. Motivators pet m 
t mutually exclusive in the factor analytic 
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2069. Sarveswara Rao, С. V. 
Extension Training Inst, Hyderabad, India) A study of 
weighting components of job satisfaction with impor- 
tance ratings of industrial employees. Indian Journal of 
Industrial Relations, 1974(Apr), Vol 9(4), 537-546.—Ad- 

- ministered a job attitude questionnaire, consisting of 


(Small Industry 


items dealing with satisfaction and importance, to 113 
supervisors, 137 clerks, and 250 skilled workers. An 
attempt was made to determine whether satisfaction 
multiplied by importance ratings would offer better 
results than the results obtained through satisfaction or 
importance dimensions considered separately. Analysis 
showed that there was no advantage in weighting 
components of job satisfaction with that of importance, 
inasmuch as the 2 dimensions were found to be 


А 


A 


' unrelated. Findings indicate that unless and until the 
superiority of weighted combination of satisfaction with 
importance is clearly established, mere use of importance 
— scale is not warranted. Job satisfaction scales of the 
Likert type are sufficient indicators of the importance of 
an attitude.—Journal abstract. 

2070. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. (Small Industry 
Extension Training Inst, Hyderabad, India) Convergent 
and discriminant validities between two measures of job 
satisfaction. Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, 


"d 1973(Jan), Vol 8(3), 425-430.—Considers a type of 


construct validity termed convergent and discriminant 
validity by D. T. Campbell and D. W. Fiske (1959). Since 
this type of validity requires a minimum of 2 traits 
measured by 2 methods, 2 different ways of measuring 
job satisfaction were studied. A perceived need deficien- 
cy scale and a traditional bipolar job satisfaction scale 
were employed to determine whether there were any 
similarities and differences between the job factors of the 
respective scales. The 2 scales were administered to 247 
industrial employees consisting of supervisors, clerks, 
and skilled workers. Intercorrelation analyses of various 
job factors revealed that the scales have reasonable 
validity. Findings have implications for behavioral 
Scientists in industrial settings in that the concern for 
criterion-oriented or predictive validity may be replaced 
by an equal concern regarding what a scale means or 
signifies. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2071. Singhal, Sushila . (Jawaharlal Nehru U, Zakir 
Husain Ctr for Educational Studies, School of Social 
Sciences, India) Perceptual gap in the need-gratification 
of industrial employees. Indian Journal of Social Work, 
1974(Jan), Vol 34(4), 351-358.—Used Maslow's need- 
hierarchy model to assess perceptual differences in need- 
gratification and need importance. Ss were 50 workers 
who participated in the organization, 50 who did not, 
and 28 foremen and 17 assistant foremen in different 
plants. Those who participated placed physiological 
needs above autonomy; the reverse was true for those 
who did not participate. Foremen and assistant foremen 
placed autonomy over self-actualization and employees 
at the 3 levels of organization had significantly different 
physiological needs. Gratification of higher-order needs 
remained important to all employees after their lower- 
order needs were marginally satisfied. Difference in 
income led to variations of perceptual gap in the 
gratification of physiological needs but not of autonomy 
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and self-actualization. The implications of these findings 
are discussed.—I. W. Kidorf. — ' 

2072. Tuttle, Thomas C. & Hazel, Joe T. Review and 
implications of job satisfaction and work motivation for 
Air Force research. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jan) No 73-56, 76 p.—Reviews certain major 
theories of work motivation, particularly as related to job 
satisfaction, derives implications for an Air Force job 
satisfaction research program, and provides a compre- 
hensive 12-page bibliography of satisfaction-retention 
studies. The theoretical positions considered were Two- 
Factor, Equity, Instrumentality-Expectancy, Cornell 
Studies of Satisfactions, and Need-Fulfillment. Conclu- 
sions relevant to Air Force job satisfaction-retention 
research are derived, a general model of satisfaction-te- 
nure for further inquiry is developed, and recommenda- 
tions regarding a long-range systematic research pro- 
gram are offered. (139 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2073. Walton, Richard E. (Harvard U., Graduate 
School of Business Administration) QWL indicators: 
Prospects and . Studies in Personnel Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Spr), Vol. 6(1), 7-18.—Suggests that employees 
in North America are becoming less satisfied with the 
quality of their working lives. This quality of working life 
can be analyzed on 3 levels: organizational conditions, 
employee attitudes, and behavioral systems. Additional 
social dynamics complicate the role of social indicators. 
A step model is presented for improving the quality of 
working life. (French abstract) —Journal abstract. 

2074. Williams, William E. & Seiler, Dale A. 
Supervisor and subordinate participation in the 
development of behaviorally anchored rating scales. 
Journal of Industrial & Organizational Psychology, 
1973(Spr), No 1, 1-12.—Describes current trends in 
performance appraisal. Instead of using instruments 
developed exclusively by psychologists, the tendency is 
for users of the rating scales to participate in translating 
specific work performances and accomplishments into 
job performance dimensions and general descriptors that 
will be understood by users and accepted as a fair 
method of setting salaries. These users are the employees 
themselves, who establish their own work goals, and the 
superiors who will assign ratings. Application of this 
procedure to an engineering organization did not appear 
to make it more difficult to reach an agreement. It is 
Suggested that the experience of participation in criterion 
development should also enhance subsequent acceptance 
of the scales.—R. L. Sulzer. 
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2075. Frost, Carl F.; Wakeley, John H. & Ruh, Robert 
A. (Michigan State U) The Scanlon Plan for organiza- 
tion development: Identity, participation, and equity- 
East Lansing, MI: Michigan State U Press, 1974. xii, 197 
р. $10.—Discusses 2 main elements of the Scanlon Plan: 
a System for coordinating labor and management in 
pursuing, developing, refining, and implementing ideas 
that make work more satisfying and productive; and à 
System for sharing the economic rewards of improv 
productivity. The philosophy of management of the 
Scanlon Plan insists on superior performances toward 
the organization's objectives and rewards individual and 
collective discipline and responsibility. (5 p ref) 
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2076. Green, Thad B. & Ray, Dennis F. (Mississippi 
State U) Academy of management proceedings: Thirty- 
third annual meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, August 
19-22, 1973. Boston, MA: Academy of Management, 
1974. viii, 631 p—Discusses current issues in national 
and international management; business policy and 
planning; managerial consultation, education, and devel- 
opment; manpower management; and organizational 
theory, development, and behavior. 

2077. Hay, Robert & Gray, Ed . (U Arkansas) Social 
responsibilities of business management. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 135-143. 
—Argues that value systems and styles of social 
responsibility of managers have gone through 3 historical 
phases—Phase 1, the profit maximizer style; Phase 2, the 
trusteeship style; and Phase 3, the quality-of-life style. It 
is suggested that Phase-3 values will become more 
accepted by business managers of the future. 5 

2078. Larson, Lars 1. & Rowland, Kendrith M. 
(Southern Illinois U) Leadership style and cognitive 
complexity. Academy of Management Journal, 
1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 37-45.—Studied the relationship 
between least preferred coworker (LPC) scores and 
cognitive complexity in 24 male middle- and upper-level 
managers (age range = 31-50 yrs), 30 male civil service 
engineers (age range = 24-55 yrs), 79 male undergradu- 
ates, and 44 male graduate business students. Cognitive 
complexity was measured using T. R. Mitchell’s modifi- 
cation of W. A. Scott's measure of cognitive complexi- 
ty-simplicity and by Bieri’s REP Test. Results do not 
support the hypothesis that LPC scores are positively 
related to measures of cognitive complexity in the area of 
interpersonal relations. Age and experience had no 
effects on this relationship. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2079. Misumi, Jyuji & Ishida, Umeo. (Kyushu U., 
Fukuoka, Japan) [An experimental study of “сотріе- 
mentary effects" of leadership styles at two step 
supervisory levels.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 148-158. 
—Studied the complementary effects of different leader- 
Ship types between 2 organizational levels upon job 
Satisfaction and productivity of the group. The leader- 
Ship types were P (strongly performance-oriented), M 
(strongly maintenance-oriented), PM (strongly oriented 
toward both performance and maintenance), and pm 
(weakly oriented toward both). 63 male workers (average 
age 22) at a post office were randomly formed into 10 
groups of 3 members each, to which different combina- 
tions of leadership types were assigned between 2 levels. 
10 graduate students played the role of Ist-line leaders 
and 3 associate professors played the role of 2nd-line 
leaders, Results indicate that “complementary condi- 
tions,” which included P and M between 2 levels 
together, yielded significantly higher productivity than 
сочейаррітв conditions" (Р-Р ог М-М) ог the pm 
ondition.— Journal abstract. 

Organizational Structure & Climate 

2080. Gadbois, C. [Psychological analysis of 
JBanizations: Climate RU its dimensions.] (Fren) 
ын Psychologique, 1974, Vol 74(1), 269-293.—Exam- 
the Organizational climate, the environment in whic! 

Working individual exists, based on subject-environ- 
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ment interaction as the explanation of behavior. pies | 
considered include the со of behavior Sal M 
Organizations, peso e individual behavior, t 
e arge and s and 
attitudes. T a ee R^ ‘i 
2081. Kiev, Ari . (Cornell U, Medical School, New 
York) A strategy for handling executive stress. Chicago, 
IL: Nelson-Hall, 1974. 178 p. $7.95.—Describes soi 
of tension and anxiety in contemporary corporate 
and prescribes techniques for reducing and mana; 
conflict. Major topics include (a) characteristics of — 
psychological stress and self-defeating: behavior; (b) 
procedures for integrating corporate and personal 
objectives, based primarily on the idea of self-actualiza- 
tion and crisis intervention models; and (c) recomm: 
dations for industry for assessing personnel strength and ` 
bettering communication, WM 
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2082. Bergstróm, Sten S. & Franzén, Ove . (Uppsala 
U, Psychological Inst, Sweden) [Scanning and visual - 
contrast.] (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 1974(Apr), No 23, 32. 
p.—Systematically reviewd conditions known to influ- 
ence contrast thresholds in human visual scanning with: 
particular reference to military applications of detection. 
and recognition of aircraft. Gaps in the literature are - 
identified, especially the topics of moving signals and у 
heterogeneous backgrounds. Research is proposed to — 
explore contrast thresholds under conditions resembling 
practical scanning situations. Signal, detection will be 
studied as a function of luminance levels and varying — 
backgrounds. (54 ref)—R. J. Simeonsson. 4, 

2083. Brigham, F. R. (U of Technology, Loughbor- 
ough, d A critical note on the application of 
analysis of variance techniques in ergonomics research. 
Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(2), 259-265,—A survey 
made of the statistical techniques used in 108 papers 
appearing in Ergonomics between 1969 and 1971 sl owed 
that analysis of variance had been misapplied in many 
cases, sometimes with potentially serious consequences. 
The major criticisms concern the use of inappropriate 
error terms, the inadequate consideration of some of the 
assumptions involved in repeated measures and other 
designs, and the omission of a posteriori tests. 

2084. Chapanis, A. (Johns Hopkins U) National and 
cultural variables in ergonomics. Ergonomics, 
1974(Mar), Vol 170), 153-175.—Posits that ergonomics 
has been largely an American and Western European 
discipline and that present-day id deem r nU ia 

with the large and important diite: 
tb braun le of the earth These differences 
are discussed under 5 major headings: anthropometry, 
psychology, ‘and customs and 
great that 
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2085. Chapanis, Alphonse . (Johns Hopkins U) Human 
engineering environments for the aged. Applied Ergo- 
nomics, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 72-80.—Human engineer- 
ing, which has until recently been primarily concerned 
with military and aerospace systems, is now focusing on 
broader societal problems. Many human engineering 
principles can be generalized to cover the design of 
environmental features for the aged, such as visual 
displays, work places, tools and appliances, and stair- 
ways and ramps. 

2086. Evans, Leonard & Rothery, Richard . (General 
Motors Research Lab, Warren, MI) Detection of the 
sign of relative motion when following a vehicle. Human 
Factors, 1974(Apr), Vol 16(2), 161-173.—Investigated 
the ability to detect the sign of relative motion in the 
driving situation. 12 male passengers in a specially 
instrumented vehicle were given controlled looks, nor- 
mally of 4-sec duration, of a lead car. It was the S's task 

to estimate whether the 2 cars had come closer or moved 
further apart during the exposure. The comparative 
„ability of 9 stimulus functions to predict the detection of 
the sign of relative motion was examined. The most 
consistent results were obtained when it was assumed 
that the response was to either the average value of 
relative speed during the exposure divided by spacing, or 
to the spacing change divided by spacing. One of the 
most consistent effects observed was a response bias in 
favor of indicating that the cars had come closer when 
they had not. Results indicate considerable sensitivity to 
the sign of relative motion. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2087. Ferguson, D. A.; Major, G. & Keldoulis, T. (U 

Sidney, School of Public Health & Tropical Medicine, 
NSW, Australia) Vision at work: Visual defect and the 
visual demand of tasks. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 5(2), 84-93.— Several studies of visual tasks іп a large 
communications undertaking have revealed much defect 
of vision and many sources of visual fatigue and 
inefficiency. The nature of visual fatigue is described, 
ane a program to facilitate visual tasks is outlined. (43 
ref) 

2088. Gardner, James A. & Soliday, Stanley M. 
(North Carolina State U) Human factors in digital 
telecommunications. Human Factors, 1974(Арг), Vol. 
16(2), 146-153.—Describes an experimental methodolo- 
gy which relates human visual performance to electronic 
digital system design parameters. These relationships are 
used to show how to specify optimal encoder design 
parameters. To illustrate this experimental procedure, 
tradeoffs were determined for a digitally encoded TV 
System. These relationships were determined by measur- 
ing 12 university students' minimum perceptible acuities 
for various length lines and spatial orientations. Visual 
performance was determined for points along 4 noise- 
bandwidth curves representing different information 
capacities and system costs. Optimum system perform- 
ance was achieved by maximizing the sampling frequen- 
cy (bandwidth) of the encoder.—Journal abstract. 

2089. Huddleston, H. F. (Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Farnborough, England) A comparison of two 
7 x 9 matrix alphanumeric designs for TV display. 
Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 81-83.—12 
technical workers and 16 pilots read the individual 
characters of 2 alphanumeric designs from a TV screen 
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arranged to appear briefly at a fixed position and 
contrast level. The comparisons showed that the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment design caused fewer errors than a 
comparable US design for the conditions of the 
experiments. (17 ref) 

2090. Kennedy, T. C. (Southend-on-Sea Hosp, Essex, 
England) The design of interactive procedures for 
man-machine communication. /nternational Journal of 
Man-Machine Studies, 1974(May), Vol 6(3), 309-334. 
—Examines the process of normal communication 
between individuals to determine principles which may 
be applied to the design of a man-machine communica- 
tion language. Practical experience in the design of data 
entry procedures is discussed, and it is suggested that the 
system, as perceived by the user, should be made simple 
and natural in its structure, even though this may involve 
extensive programing to match efficient internal data 
structures to the required external model. A set of 
ground rules for the design of a “well-behaved” system is 
proposed. (22 ref) 

2091. Kraft, Conrad L. & Anderson, Charles D. . 
(Boeing Aerospace Co, Seattle, WA) Prediction of target 
acquisition performance of aerial observers and pho- 
tointerpreters with and without stereoscopic aids. 
USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No 73-36, 98 
p-—Screened 48 adults for visual acuity, steropsis, 
phorias, and color perception and investigated the effects 
of image chromaticity and display stereoscopy. SS 
stereoscopic skill in the Sonne viewer was measured with 
achromatic and chromatic transparencies of regular and 
irregular terrain versions of the Critical Limen Stereo 
Test displayed statically and dynamically. Stereoscoplc 
performance was better with the achromatic tests over 
the chromatic tests, irregular background over the 
regular background tests, and stationary display a 
dynamic display. All main effects were stale 
significant, and O performance correlated across tests. 
Chromostereopsis appeared to be a factor conte 
to large individual differences, and its measurement s 
necessary in maximizing predictions with chroma ji 
imagery. Prediction of target acquisition performance о 
moving strip imagery displayed stereoscopically wa 
good. The 4 combinations of main conditions, P 
achromatic and chromatic imagery displayed nonse 
scopically or stereoscopically, resulted in similar targ 
acquisition performance.—Journal abstract. 

“Чо. pd James L. (US Naval Personnel Rese 
& Development Lab, Washington, DC) A stereo EU 
recorder technique for observational data. us А 
Factors, 1974(Apr), Vol 16(2), 154-160.— Descr! ond 
technique for the collection and analysis of observa es 
data using a specially configured stereo tape T у, 
and a dual-channel amplifier-recorder for а р 
printout. The method has been used to compare en {0 
operations to real-life operations, and in field stu mate 
evaluate console designs, activity rates, and perce’ 
of time devoted to various activities. right 

2093. Mills, Robert G. & Hatfield, Shirley A. va 
Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical Ке ИШЕ 
Lab, OH) Sequential task performance: Task т (o 
relationships, reliabilities, and times. Human Fact) 
1974(Apr), Vol 16(2), 117-128.—Developed a met medl 
ogy and conducted an experiment to examine 50: 
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ihe assumptions and combinatorial rules employed in 
applying human performance reliability (HPR) and task 
time data to the quantification of human performance. 5 
paid university students performed a variety of tasks 
designed to provide empirical estimates of HPR and task 
time and to permit examination of the effects of 
combining tasks. Results indicate that (a) the normality 
assumption for distribution of task time was inappropri- 
ate, (b) the rules for combining task times were 
satisfactory if the underlying distribution of task times 
was known, (c) HPR was affected severely by combining 
tasks, and (d) any model for estimating HPR will require 
parameters to account for task combining and difficulty. 
—Journal abstract. 

2094. Moore, T. G. (Loughborough U of Technolo- 
gy, Human Sciences & Advanced Technology Research 
Group, England) Tactile and kinaesthetic aspects of 
push-buttons. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 
66-71.—Describes the tactile and kinesthetic senses, 
explaining their importance for button design and 
layout, especially in situations where visual identification 
of buttons is not possible. An experiment is reported 
whereby push-button shapes were tested for tactile 
discriminability and allocated to given control functions. 

2095. Pollack, Irwin . (U Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst) Detection of changes in spatial position: 
IV. Multiple display fields, display aiding, and interfer- 
ence. Human Factors, 1974(Apr), Vol 16(2), 93-116. 
— Conducted 3 series of studies with 12-15 operators in 
each to examine the detection of changes in spatial 
position for random-dot visual patterns in sequences of 
2-16 successive display fields. Results show that opera- 
tors integrated displacement information across succes- 
Sive display fields; detection was nearly invariant with a 
fixed total displacement over successive display fields, 
Whether the status of a particular dot was queried or 
Whether the observer indicated only whether any dot in 
the field has been displaced. Display aiding, represented 
by a trail of displacements, was extremely effective; 
Strikingly large performance changes—from near chance 
ү near perfect—were observed аз a function of the 
ength of the trail, especially at long intervals between 
Successive displacements. The rate of trail fading proved 
to be a relatively insensitive variable. 3 forms of visual 
interference were distinguished: clutter, or stationary 
Noise; jitter, or stationary noise modified by a random 
Walk; and random noise. Random noise was substantial- 
шеа than clutter. Implications for ue 
Я isplays are briefly discussed. (17 ref)—Journai 
Brigg’ Signori, Edro I. & Bowman, Roland С. (U 
[ын Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Оп the study of 
pay factors in research on driving behavior. 
1067 а & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol 38(3, Pt 2) 
OE 6.— Considers that the involvement of personal- 
ioni TS in traffic accidents is supported by findings 

PSychiatric studies which focus on psychopatholo- 
dr Sychopathy, stress, alcoholism, and accident-prone 
Psych Em. from other studies which make use of 

Ogical testing devices to measure components of 


tet. Further progress in clarifying the relation- that the roles at suis have not been consider 
adi between personality and traffic accidents may and big al rem 
eved through the use of more appropriate validation  previous)y- 
263 


criteria and more inclusive stylistic 
personality. Guidelines for further research are | 
ed, and studies of field independence-depend 
its role in driving behavior and the relation b 
certain Jungian functions and driving are suggest 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2097. Singleton, W. T. (U Aston) Ма 
systems. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1974. | 
р. $2.50.—Examines the concepts and problems invol 
in man-machine interactions, separates functions fro 
the means of achieving them, and stresses the impo 
of structuring the design process itself. Techniq 
analyzing job and task and skill and error are dis 
as well as job description, selection, and training, (5 
ref) 

2098. Slater, S. W. & White, M. J. (Victo: 
Wellington, New Zealand) Sodium lighting and 
lighting on the road. Wellington, New Zealand: Victo 
U, Dept of Psychology, 1972. 18 p.—Comparisons 
signal detectability on the road showed higher detecti 
an for the mercury-l 


(North Carolina 
digital television system. Human Factors, , 
16(2), 139-145.—Notes that digital communication 
systems distort their signals as a consequence of th 
digitization process and that the distortions are related 
the code length and sampling frequency of the system. 
The present study assessed viewers’ responses to these 
variables by using simulated digital TV. 24 male 
undergraduates with normal vision rated the quality of 
pictures distorted by several combinations of the 
variables. A response surface generated from the ratings — 
showed that the ratings were affected by both variables, p 
but most profoundly by code length. Interpretation of 
the surface's contours from the perspective of system 
costs revealed that con ош р consi ae ^ 
int of code length.—Journai Aa 
from the standpoint x ng Maso, S ‘tn i 
в visual stereophenomenon in ural — 
ent A ible factor in air and highway — 
Factors, 1974(Арг), Vol 162, . 
R. J. Lythgoe's 1938 discovery that 
moving object, when viewed 
ed in depth if a light shines in 
only one of the observer's eyes. The image in the lighted 


isual latency period than the image in 
Leo sic A this RET difference between 


ving object. It is sugges à | 

Шеш ы. in pi ins кш phu A 
i is sha y, 

ES produced in the apparent р 


.2101. Weltman, Gershon et al . (Perceptronics, 
Woodland Hills, CA) Experimental study of man-ma- 
chine interaction in adaptive computer aided control. 
Woodland Hills, CA: Perceptronics, 1974. v, 52 P- 
_ —Presents the theoretical background and results of an 

‘experiment with 16 military computer operators which 
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Ability Grouping 1971, 1984 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 

Ability [See Also Related Terms] 499, 

1025, 1938 

Ablation [See Lesions] 

dcum (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 

tion 

Abortion (Spontaneous) [See Spontane- 

ous Abortion] 

Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 

Absenteeism] 

Abstraction [See also Imagery] 1413 

Academic Achievement See also Aca- 

demic Underachievement, College Aca- 

demic Achievement, Mathematics 

Achievement, Reading Achievement] 

1299, 1792, 1887, 1920, 1930, 1935, 1938, 

1238, 1948, 1950, 1955, 1957, 1960, 1962, 

Academic Achievement Motivation 918, 

1940, 1945, 1955, 1993 : 

т Achievement Prediction 1949, 

Academic Aptitu 

1539: 192 ptitude 1936, 1939, 1957, 

Academic Environment [See Classroom 

Environment, College Environment, 

School Environment} 

пец Specialization 69, 1184 

oe Underachievement 1182, 1792 

доме Speech [See Speech Rate] 
ссерїапсе (Social) [See Social Accept- 

ance] 

A E [See Air Traffic Accidents, 
otor Traffic Accidents] 

сша 1899 

i een (Education Personnel) 

Acculturation 1626 

Acetylcholine 553, 592, 613 

Acetylcholinesterase 487 

Nine [See Pain] 

fag ment [See also Academic 

ШЕЙ, резе Academic Underachieve- 

Matte ollege Academic Achievement, 

Retire Achievement, Reading 

m TRU 430, 1187, 1200, 1203, 

ШЕ Measures 54, 1983, 1985, 

dedierement Motivation [See also Aca- 

413 Say hievement Motivation] 63, 147, 

1900.0 1077, 1187, 1200, 1211, 1215, 


Achromatic Color 246 

yser [Бес also Amino Acids, Leucine, 
nine Acid Diethylamide, Methio- 
477,418 [eoe ^ Tyrosine, Uric Acid] 


cousti " x 
tion] e Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
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Acting Out 1334 

Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 

Activist Movements [See also Student 
Activism] 997 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion] 

Acuity [See Percepi Discrimination} 
Acute Psychosis [See also Acute Psychot- 
ic Episode, Acute Schizophrenia] 1332, 
1375, 1625 

Acute Psychotic Episode 1321 

Acute Schi. ia 1332, 1668, 1862 
Adaptation [See Dark Adaptation, Sen- 
sory Adaptation] 

Adaptation (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 

Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adjectives 359 

Adjudication 994, 1055, 1258 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 809, 866, 940 
Adolescents 131, 191, 257, 305, 423, 426, 
482, 832, 846, 850, 866, 887, 894, 897, 
910, 918, 939, 958, 962, 971, 976, 979, 
980, 981, 989, 990, 992, 994, 1000, 1002, 
1012, 1014, 1048, 1059, 1064, 1088, 1089, 
1105, 1176, 1181, 1182, 1210, 1319, 1324, 
1358, 1385, 1405, 1433, 1457, 1484, 1490, 
1491, 1501, 1503, 1543, 1553, 1556, 1574, 
1575, 1581, 1592, 1675, 1700, 1760, 1767, 
1792, 1844, 1846, 1938, 2035 t 
Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone, Hydrocortisone, Prednisolone] 
Adrenal Cland Secretion 434, 475 
Adrenal Glands 486 : 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


періо] Blocking Drugs [ 


i troamphetamine] 591 
не E See Chlorpromazine] 


ts] 
See also pen Middle Ap 
Adults] 131, 160, 389, 631, 979, 
oum 942, ls. 992, 1056, 1075, 1143, 
1155, 1218, 1358, 1555, 1772, 1812 
See also 


Advertising Television Adver- 
isi 38, 1160, 2026 X 
tising] 11 E (See also Aircraft 
Pilots] 2091 


"early infantile autism." 


Aesthetic Preferences 131, 133, 1 Г 
246, 1162, 1961 x k 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 
sion (Emotion), Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction] 1343, 1901418 ^ 
еш In [ета Manic 
ive osis, otic Depres- _ 
sve Reaction] i 549 Pay J 
Afferent Stimulation 675 b 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] - 
Affiliation Motivation 147 x 
Africa 1327, 1342 
Aftercare 1616, 1803, 1836, 1840 Й 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual _ 


Aftereffect] v 
Afterimage 160, 231, 249 ня 
Age Differences 137, 257, 259, 426, 487, 
506, 641, 677, 680, 753, 765, 778, 779, 
781, 783, 793, 811, 812, 817, 829, 832, . 
834, 837, 844, 850, 853, 855, 858, 859, 
860, 865, 869, 881, 888, 890, 894, 897, 
899, 906, 907, 910, 916, 922, 926, 944, 
989, 1004, 1006, 1026, 1048, 1066, 1165, 
1488, 1493, 1509, 1529, 1795, 1889, 1932 
858, 942, 943, 945, 947, 949, 951, 
984, 1052, 1384, 1433, 1480, 1520, 1569, 
1647, 1657, 1780, 1803, 1819, 1821, 2085 
e Behavior [See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Violence, War] 315, 429, 742, 
1002, 1047, 1060, 1082, 1085, 1093, 1108, 
pad сеи 193. M53, 1571 
iv , 1453, 
Aging (Physiological) [Sce Physiological 


d Depression [See Depression 


motion)] ч 
Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
iain 1031 1734 
Air Encephalography [See Pneumoence- 


phalography] 
Air Force 


Alcohol Drinking Patterns [See also 
Social Drinking] 512, 986, 991, 992, 
1439, 1639, 166: 

Alcohol 617, 624 


Beverages 1016 
feret preda [See Korsakoffs 


n S ROME [See Korsakoffs Psy- 


chosis] 
(See also Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis] 691, 1553, 1405, 1428, 1429, 1433, 
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1444, 1453, 1583, 1639, 1640, 1651, 1654, 
1662, 1665, 1691, 1715, 1725, 1740, 1747, 
1822 


Alcohols [See also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 150, 600 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Morphine, Tubocura- 
rine] 
Disorders 1582 
Alpha Rhythm 433, 445, 451, 462, 463, 
1552, 1749, Hs iphabet] 
Alphabets [See Letters (Alphabet 
Altruism 932, 964 < 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 
Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Amenorrhea 1649, 1684 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 
Amines [See also Amphetamine, Atro- 
ine, — Bufotenine, Catecholamines, 
Ehlordiazepoxide, Chlorimipramine, 
Chlorpromazine, Cocaine, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Imipra- 
mine, Methylphenidate, Norepineph- 
rine, Phenoxybenzamine, Serotonin] 
394 


Amino Acids [See also Leucine, Methio- 
nine, Tryptophan, T: rosine] 598 
Amnesia 392, 549, 1316, 1550, 1578 
Amobarbital 603, 1686 

Amobarbital Зони ee Coe 
Amphetamine „ 389, 594, 595, 597, 
1436, 1642, 1661 

ine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 


mine] 

Amphetamine (DI-) [See Am hetamine] 
е Sulfate [See ers. 
mine 


Amphibia [See Frogs, Salamanders) 
Amplifiers (Apparatus) 1150 
Amputation 1821, 1824 
Amygdaloid Body 561 
Amytal [See Amobarbital] 
Anagram Problem Solving 334 
Analeptic Drugs 596, 607 
Analgesic Drugs [See also Atropine, 
Methadone, Morphine, Novocaine] 1680 
Analysis of Covariance 96, 101, 107, 116 
Analysis of Variance 72, 73, 74, 78, 99, 
т 381, 1219, 2083 

n; chotherapy 1705, 1754 
Ancestors [See Grand; arents, Parents] 
Androgens [See also estosterone] 635 
Anemia 1581 
Anesthetic Drugs [See also Chloroform, 
Cocaine, Lidocaine, Methohexital, No- 
vocaine, Pentobarbital] 588, 621, 763 
Anger 1082, 1085 
Angina Pectoris 1515 
Angiotensin 593 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
m Be i S&S 54 idees 

avior] „ 547, 552, 

759, 763, 767, 784 CRUS 
Animal 


d [See Animal Etholo, 
‘Animal Biological Rh E 
Circadian Rhythms] 

Animal B; 


al Breeding [See als Selecti 
Breeding} 502, 505, 506, 513, 514, « 663, 


-. 667, 690, 738, 748, 749, 753, 761, 779, 785 
Animal an Rhythms 474, 487, 654 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Animal Communication [See also Animal 
Distress Calls] 644, 667, 766 
Animal Courtship Behavior 749 
Animal Distress Calls 798 
Animal Dominance 524, 644, 649, 757, 
pe: ot Dei inking Behavior 593, 619, 659, 
720, 739, 788 
Animal Environments 486, 493, 556, 644, 
650, 652, 664, 695, 700, 718, 742, 750, 
759, 761, 783, 785 

Animal Behavior 506, 539 

Animal Ej [See also Animal Ag- 

ressive Behavior, Animal Circadian 
Rh thms, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape Be- 
havior, Animal Ex loratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Behavior, Animal In- 
nate Behavior, Animal Instinctive Be- 
havior, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Nocturnal 
Behavior, Animal Open Field Behavior, 
Animal Play, Animal Sex Differences, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal So- 
cial Behavior, Animal ocalizations, 
Attack — Behavior, Imprinting, Nest 
Building, Territoriality] 628, 647, 
652, 653, 659, 660, 662, 768 

Animal Behavior 514, 649, 
Animal Feeding Behavior 469, 519, 539, 
541, 543, 545, 547, 562, 661, 663, 666, 
699, 700, 725, 751 

Animal Innate Behavior 503 

Animal Instinctive Behavior 10, 529, 539, 
647, 664, 775 

Animal Maternal Behavior 534, 626, 648, 
656, 756, 765, 775, 776, 781, 1032 

Animal Mating Behavior [See also Ani- 
mal Sexual Re tivity] 494, 500, 508, 
511, 516, 517, 518, 521, 529, 599, 601 
635, 636, 749, 750, 760, 761, 772, 
779, 782, 1032 

Motivation 522, 532, 570, 

620, 640, 673, 679, 693, 697, 707, 
ed URS 723, 726, 751, 798 

nimal Nocturnal Behavior 654 
Animal Open Behavior 505, 513, 
314. 641, 651, 655, 665, 688, 710, 714. 
732, 785 


Animal Play 778 
юн Sex Differences 728, 757, 768, 


Animal Sexual Recepti 516, 518, 521, 
635, 649, 779, 782 ay 


Animal Social Behavior [See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Communi- 
cation, Animal Courtship Behavior, Ani- 
mal Distress Calls, Animal i 

mal Maternal З 
Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual SEA 
tivity, Attack Behavior] 485, 493, 5 , 
642, 715, 718, 750, 751, 753, 754, 755, 


774, 


571, 
714, 


al Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 
Animal V, i [See also Animal 
Distress Calls] 548, 577, 642, 648, 659, 
660, a үсе 768, 771, 774, TT]. , 
Animals Also Related Terms] 540 
Animism 871, 973 | 

ual Report 39, 2076 
[See Analgesic Drugs] 


T 


Anonymity 1169 

Anorexia Nervosa 1329, 1738 

Anosmia 626 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance) 

Antagonists (CNS Depressant Drugs) 
[See Analeptic Drugs] 

Ani 969, 970, 1109 
Antibiotics [See Cycloheximide] 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 


Blocking Drugs] і 
Anticipation (Serial Learning) [See Serial 
Anticipation (Learnin )] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs Bee also Pentobar- 
bital, Phenobarbital] 1392, na i 
Ап ssant Drugs [See also Imipra- 
veg prem Carbonate, Methylpheni- 
date] 1653, 1664, 1666, 1667 ‘ 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Sulpiride] à 
lic Drugs 1652 
Antihypertensive Drugs [See also Chlor- 
promazine, Phenoxybenzamine] 1640 
Antipsychotic Drugs [See Chlorproma- 
zine, Trifluoperazine] 
ic Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
ine, Trifl razine] ; 
Antisocial Behavior [See also Child 
Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile De- 
linquency, Rape, Recidivism, Runaway 
Behavior] 958, 1423, 1452, 1981 
Antisocial Personality de inel 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] _ 
Anxiety [See also puer Neurosis, 
Separation Anxiety] 60, 123, 132, 20 
423, 425, 432, 512, 909, 927, 1108, dio 
1222, 1356, 1357, 1365, 1406, 1494, D 
1651, 1677, 1706, 1731, 1739, 1750, 1820, 
1835, 1938 Baits 
end noone Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
nic [See Anxiety] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Apomorphine 553, 1641 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
hi 
jue а [See also Amplifiers САРЫ 
tus), Electrodes, Mazes, T Mazes, ET 
Recorders] 17, 21, 23, 24, 433, 460, 551, 
533, 540, 650, 655, Soa 05 717 
t I " 
дати а [See also Autoki 
netic Illusion] ue TEN 0 
Apparent Size 205, 250, 
Appetite [See also Hunger] 519 "c 
Appetite Drugs [See Amp 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] _ iss 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nerv 
> ja, Obesit ap 
tips Pie А also Clinical 
Psychology, Communit Pod 
Educator Гъуспојову, тасш ре. 
chology, School Psychology, Soci: 
chology] 1271 2 
See Anxiet' 
Approval odi [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia 613 
See Abilit EM 
лее колу) [See Academic Ар 
шиде] 
Aptitude Measures 102, 1994 
127 


Architects 
Architecture 1153, 1875 3 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 


| 


Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) 470 
Art [See also Sculpturing] 215, 236 
Arterial Pulse 1332 
Arteries (Anatomy) 1512 
Arthropoda [See Crabs, Crustacea, Dro- 
sophila, Insects, Larvae, Moths] 
r aton (Speech) 181, 813, 
11 
Articulation Disorders [See also Stam- 
mering, Stuttering] 1507 
Artificial Limbs [See Prostheses] 
Anii Ability [See also Musical Ability] 
| Arts [See also Architecture, Art, Drama, 
Literature, Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
f ment), Music, Poetry, Prose, Sculptur- 
i ing] 1151 
Artwork [See Art] 
Asia 930 
Aspiration Level 1112 
| Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational Aspirations] 
Assertiveness 1769 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 1061, 1237 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 
Associative Processes [See also Cognitive 


Contiguity, Contextual Associations] 


1130, 


200, 294, 325, 334, 376, 391, 414, 425, 
669, 731, 892 

Asthenic Personality 1348 

Asthma 1546, 1766 

Astrology 1181 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


[See — Tranquilizing 


Atropine 606, 619 

Attack Behavior 767, 1060 

Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 

ment] 

Attempted Suicide 1422, 1425, 1427, 

1437, 1447, 1458, 1801 

oo (School) [See School Attend- 

Attendants (institutions) 1239 

ftention [See also Divided Attention, 

| onitoring, Selective Attention, M 

ul 328, 358, 379, 422, 445, 458, 617, 

iy 694, 811, 815, 816, 822, 831, 855, 

jen 928, 1165, 1393, 1476, 1552 

ЖОО Сһапре 988, 1006, 1023, 1050, 

Ин, 1107, 1126, 1164, 1297, 1542 

11 Measurement 1083, 1088, 1094, 

аяп, 2013 

А M 

1986, Boy ares 51, 1006, 1009, 1482, 
v deiude Similarity 421, 938, 1079, 1094, 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 938, 


965, 98 
1355 3, 990, 1018, 1088, 1098, 1125, 


Drugs. 

Atheism 1911 

Athletes 983 

Athletic Participation 1075, 1194 
Atmospheric Conditions 1819 
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Attorneys 2027 


- Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 


sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 312, 1055, 1084, 1098, 1099, 
1102, 1105, 1220 

Audiences 273, 1125 

Audiometry 182 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Motion Pictures, Motion Pictures (En- 
tertainment), Radio, Television, Televi- 
sion Advertising, Videotapes] 
Audiovisual Instruction [See Videotape 
Instruction] 

Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Discrimination [See also Loud- 
ness Discrimination, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion] 169, 171, 177, 181, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 563, 790, 1129, 1948 

Auditory Evoked Potentials 182, 442, 
449, 458, 546, 1361 

Auditory Feedback [See also Delayed 
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JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


1 8327. ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.*Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol 86(2), 187-192. Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer? (see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if? 
and only if, they operate as punishments. (*) *(15 
ref)-' ° Journal abstract. 
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present day practices. Examples of various contradic- 
tions (particularly traditional vs modern values) which 
exist in the society and which make it difficult to practice 


2103. Bach-y-Rita, George. (U California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) The prisoner as an experimental 


tion, 1974(Jul), Vol 229(1), 45-46.— Discusses the effects 
of prison and imprisonment on a prisoner's capacity to 
enter into a research contract, and presents suggestions 


GENERAL 191-203.—Considers that the emphasis upon group- 
statistical designs of experiments 


> VUE É : ves the impression” 
2102. Aiba, Hitoshi F. (Keio U, Medical School, that practitioners who work with | 


i 1 ata time cannot do 
Tokyo, Japan) Psychiatry in Japan. Journal of the research. Arguments to the contrary and descriptions of - 
American Institute of Hypnosis, 1973(May), Vol 14(3), how treatment of individual clients can be designed to ( 
126-131.—Traces the development of psychiatry in yield valid conclusions regarding treatment efficacy are 
Japan, from a 19-century anecdote to a discussion of given in this paper. The utility of such studies for th 


design of future treatment plans is discussed. (30 
—Journal abstract. А 
2107. Brody, Eugene В. (U Maryland, Medical 

the science are presented. School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Bal 
more) The Journal of Nervous and Mental з 
first 100 years: II. 1882-1901. Persisting psycl E 
subject. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Associa- themes and the renewed dominance of neurology. - 
Journal of Nervous & Mental. Disease, 1974(Jul), Vol. 


4, 
f. (Lehigh U) Soviet historiography 
chology abroad. Journa 
s, 1974(Jul), Vol - 
ssia, translations 0. 


159(1), 1-11. 

2108. Brozek, Jose! 
for criteria that will permit experimentation in prisons. of psychology: IV: History of psy 
Informed consent in prison is a particularly sensitive of the 


History of the Behavioral Science 
n prerevolutionary Ru 


issue, since what may be perceived as an acceptable risk 10(3), 348-351.—1 
for а person inside а prison тау be totally unacceptable of Western texts in psyc! 
for that same person outside. The inability of the available. A Soviet 


prisoner to have access to a physician of his choice and 
the lack of protection that prison affords to the prisoner 
also must be considered. The types of coercive pressure 


hology were readily and ra 
bibliographic source cites 0 
works on the history of 
itional publications by Sho 
and attention is drawn to” 


postrevolutionary Russian 
Western psychology. 3 add 
rokhova are reviewed here, 


that occur in prison and how they operate to influence neglected 1930 text by Finger 


participation (e.g, prisoners may be attracted to the 


C. D. & Lloyd, D. S. (St 


2109. Evans, B. T.; Binnie, 
London, England) A simple visual 


relatively comfortable life that a research ward offers)  Bartholomew's Hosp, 


. Electroencephalography & Clinical 


also place restraints on experimental studies in prison pattern stimula 


1974(Oct), Vol 37(4), 403-406.—De- 


environments, The need for all investigators to design Neurophysiology, 


research compatible with social and ethical principles is 
emphasized.—L. Gorsey. 

2104. Benjamin, Martin. (Michigan State U) Vesey on 
Volition: The “second mistake.” Michigan Academician, 


al pattern stimu- _ 


ically controlled visu ti 
-emitting diodes 


lator which includes à matrix of light 
which can be switched to provid 
the entire display 


scribes an electron 


or any combination of sub-quadranis. 


ble and suitable for eith 


1974(Spr), Vol 6(4), 377-387.—Analyzes and disputes The unit is porta 


Vesey's philosophical analysis of volition, citing philoso- 
pos and other writers to discredit Vesey’s analogy 
innovative expressions are unnecessary and problematic. 
A simpler explanation is offered for the discrepancy 
between intention and motor action in anesthesia. 

2105. Bertin, Morton A. (Office of Naval Research, 
Chicago, IL) An overview of psychology in Latin 
America. Chicago, IL: Office of Naval Research, 1974. 
35 p.—Presents the 3rd in a series of works covering the 
Status of foreign psychological research and activity, and 


n. (French summary) E 
ii) Two problems 

ial and behavioral - 
1971(Feb), Vol. 


computerized operatio! 
2110. Freeman, Linton. (U Hawa 
ter simulation in the soci 


etween i iti hows that his compu ^ 
perception and volition and sho ial Science Information, 


sciences. Soc 


includes discussions with prominent Latin American color, size, 


Psychologists concerning representative work in process 
In 10 countries, 
2106. Birnbrauer, Jay S; Peterson, Christa R. & 


data are distinct 


Solnick, Jay V. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) Design ѕелѕе-р 
ind interpretation of studies of single subjects. Ameri- such as со 


can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 790), 


treating attributes as things, 
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ordinary language that led to Moore's disputed conclu- 
sions.—R. D. Kahoe. 

2112. French, A. S. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Synthesis of low-frequency noise for use in biological 
experiments. JEEE Transactions on Biomedical Engineer- 
ing, 1974(May), Vol 21(3), 251-252.— Describes a simple 
technique for generating white noise having sufficient 
power below 10 Hz to be useful in biological experi- 
ments. 

2113. Frith, Uta. (MRC Developmental Psychology 

— Unit, London, England) The Georgian school of psy- 


1 


chology: Impressions from a visit to Tbilisi. Bulletin of 


—— the British Psychological Society, 1972(Jul), Vol 25(88), 
197-201.—Describes and discusses the concept of “set,” 
which is central to the Georgian school of psychology. 
Set is roughly defined as "instantaneous personality," a 
basic way of perceiving the environment to which the 

— situation and the internal needs at a given moment give 
rise. The original experiments leading to set theory are 

- described. Set theory has been applied to the study of 

-— individual personality differences, and thus to diagnosis, 

-and it can serve as a model of behavior. Ongoing 

research, not hitherto published in English, is described: 
a study of the cognitive structures of educationally 
subnormal children, an experiment in subliminal percep- 
tion, and a series of studies in semantics. It is concluded 
that the ideas and methods of psychology in Soviet 
- Georgia are novel, exciting, and stimulating, and should 
be better known in other countries. (24 ref) —R. S. Albin. 
2114. Fuchs, Alfred H. & Kawash, George F. (Bowdoin 

.— Coll) Prescriptive dimensions for five schools of 

| Psychology. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 352-366.— Evaluated the 
utility of R. I. Watson's prescriptive dimensions (see PA, 
Vol 49:11036) by asking 68 judges from Division 26 of 
APA (a 28% return) to rate 36 defined “dimensions” in 
terms of their significance for the schools of structural- 
ism, functionalism, behaviorism, gestalt psychology, and 
psychoanalysis. Reliability was satisfactory, permitting 
characterization of each school and comparisons in 
terms of relative emphasis with respect to subject matter, 
methods, theory, aims, and general scientific character. 
—С. M. Franks. 

2115. Goldfarb-Maor, Suzanne. [An existential 
approach to Voltaire.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(May), Vol 73(3), 333-355.—Presents an analysis of 
Voltaire’s life and work from an existentialist’s view- 
point. Special attention is paid to his ways of dealing 
with his existential anxiety. (French, Dutch, English, 
German, Italian, & Spanish summaries) 

2116. Goulet, L. R.; Hay, Carl M. & Barclay, Craig R. 
(U Illinois) Sequential analyses and developmental 
research methods: Descriptions of cyclical phenomena. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 81(9), 517-521. 
—Examines K. W. Schaie’s (see PA, Vol 39:14611) 

general model for the study of developmental problems 
and assumptions concerning the independence of phe- 
nomena related to cohorts, ages, and time-of-measure- 
ment. Scrutiny of available data from this perspective 
suggests the existence of behavioral phenomena which 
are cyclical and operate over a short term, as opposed to 
the longer-term behavioral change associated with 
generational (cohort) and secular change (time-of-meas- 
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urement) factors. It is suggested that such cyclical | 
phenomena may result from adaptation to cultural and 

physical environmental conditions, or biological or 

psychological states, which are unique to (i.e., dependent 

on) particular times of birth, times of measurement, or 

ages. Examples of such phenomena and the methodolog- 

ical implications which result from their existence are 

presented. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2117. Iker, Howard P. & Klein, Robert H. (U 
Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry) WORDS: A 
computer system for the analysis of content. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 
430-438.—WORDS is a computer-oriented system de- 
signed to elicit major content themes without recourse to 
a priori categorization systems. The system consists of a 
number of modular and independent programs that the 
user can configure in any fashion to process the data to 
be analyzed. Current information on WORDS, WORDS 
programs, WORDS systems logic, and on the availability 
of the system is presented. 

2118. Kay, Harry. (U Sheffield, England) Psychology 
today and tomorrow. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1972(Jul), Vol 25(88), 177-188.— Presents statis- 
tical data to illustrate recent unprecedented changes in 
society and an equally changing picture within psycholo- 
gy. The intellectual turmoil of today is compared to that 
of the Ist half of the 17th century; our problems, 
however, are of a different type and affect a world-wide 
community. The dominant issues are no longer techno- 
logical but psychological and social; they concern the 
aims of our society and man’s role in it. Psychology can 
make a contribution in 2 areas particularly. In education, 
the past is overemphasized. New concepts and methods 
should and can make it possible to teach adaptive skills 
that will enable children to adjust to further social 
changes. In the area of social-industrial psychology, 
increasing labor unrest points to the need for studies of 
patterns of work hours, shift systems, and the overall 
question of how far the individual worker should 
participate in the responsibilities of his firm. The many 
interlocking problems cannot be solved by the lawyer 
and economist alone. Psychologists are urged to take a 
more holistic view of man, one which denies neither his 
evolutionary heritage nor his achievements and adapta- 
tions —R. S. Albin. 

2119. Krech, David; Crutchfield, Richard S. & Livson, 
Norman. (U California, Berkeley) Elements of psycholo- 
gy. (3rd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 
xxiii, 874 p.—Presents the 3rd edition of a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the field of psychology. Topics 
include origins, growth, and development; thinking and 
language; intelligence; perception; conditioning, learn- 
ing, and memory; motivation and emotion; conflict and 
adjustment; personality; and the individual in society. 
An appendix on psychological measurement and statis- 
tics is included. (22 p ref) 

2120. Leedy, Paul D. (American U) Practical re- 
search: Planning and design. New York, NY: Macmil- 
lan, 1974. x, 246 p.— Presents a step-by-step manual for 
planning, designing, and carrying out a research project. 
Topics include tools of research, aspects of the research. 
proposal, treatment of the data, different research 
methodologies, and writing the research report. 


aa 


2121. Lydic, Ralph & Anson, John. (Texas Tech U) A 
modified shock-delivery system for quail. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 
441-443.—Describes а successful method for implanting 
electrodes in bobwhite quail to study the effect of shock 
on operant or species-specific behavior. Data from an 
experiment using the device and illustrations of the 
implanting technique are included. 

2122. Lyons, John P. & Gillio, Aldo. (Aerospace 
Medical Research Lab, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, OH) The human engineering electronic counter- 
measures simulator. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 
1972(Sep), No 72-59, 17 p-—Describes the Human 
Engineering Electronic Countermeasures (HEECS) and 
the procedures used in its operation. The basis of the 
HEECS is an AN/ALQ-T4 Electronic Warfare Crew 
Station (T-4) trainer reconfigured to operate as а 
research tool. The trainer interfaces with an IBM 360, 
model 40, which controls presentation of threat signals to 
the S and serves as an automatic data collection system. 
The IBM 360 also simulates on-board digital computers 
and digital logic circuitry for specific pieces of equip- 
ment. The capability and flexibility of this new systems 
simulator are discussed. Some of the problem areas 
addressed are (a) the communication problems between 
an analog machine with a reference voltage supply of 
+300 volts and a digital converter which accepts only a 
range of +5 to —5 volts; and (b) the problem of filtering 
out analog changes due to noise on the signal, as 
opposed to actual changes by the S. The system- 
elfectiveness measures used by human engineers to 
evaluate performance are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2123. Mackenzie, Brian D. & Mackenzie, S. Lynne. (U 
Tasmania, Hobart, Australia) The case for a revi 
systematic approach to the history of psychology. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 324—341.— Presents an assessment 
of behaviorism, followed by a systematic treatment of 
the major theories and influences in history of psycholo- 
gy. This historical analysis yields 3 suggested modifica- 
tions, whose implications for modern psychology are 
discussed. (69 ref) 

2124. Nordby, Vernon J. & Hall, Calvin S. (U 
California, Santa Cruz) A guide to psychologists and 
their concepts. San Francisco, CA: W. Н. Freeman, 
1974. 187 p. $8,—Presents brief biographies of persons 
whose thinking has been influential and/or decisive 1n 
establishing the conceptual horizons of contemporary 
psychology, including A. Adler, G. W. Allport, А 
Bandura, E. Fromm, R. B. Cattell, Freud, Jung, D. О. 
Hebb, K. Horney, A. Maslow, F. Heider, Pavlov, Piaget, 
C. R. Rogers, and B. F. Skinner. h 

2125. Pyke, S. W. The female biogram. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1974(Jun), Vol 6(2), 60-63.—Analyzes the 
biologically-based theoretical orientation of L. Tiger and 
R. Fox. It is concluded that neither they nor their 
peponents fully appreciate the complexity of the inter- 
play between biology and environment. E 

2126. Pylyshyn, Zenon W. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Are there discovery procedures? 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1972073), Vol 
25(88), 189-192.— Questions the existence of discovery 
Procedures in any of the 3 phases of scientific discovery 
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described by T. S. Kuhn. Normal Science research in a 
mature area—is chiefly puzzle-solving; although for 
some classes of puzzles the methods of solution are 50. Y 
obvious that discovery procedures may be said to exist 
most discoveries do not proceed in this codified manner. 
In Preparadigmic Science—research in an area which 
does not yet have acknowledged theories and methods— _ 
efforts have been made to formulate discovery p 
exhibit serious short- | 


St Louis) — 4 
lybrid Sci- _ 


exercises, theories, equipment, procedures, and questions — 


about the topic are included for each cha 


land) Standardized excision of small areas of rat 
mouse brain with topogr phi ge 
Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(17), 2441-2449.—De- T 
scribes equipment for preparing brain slices with defi 
frontal planes and for punching cylindrical tissue pieces 
out of the slices according to given coordinates, 1 
equipment has been used in studies of monoamines 
carried out with a miniaturized miniaturized method. 

2129. Shengold, Leonard. A parapraxis of Freud's in 

relation to Karl Abraham. American Imago, 1972(Sum), 

Vol 29(2) 123-159.—Presents an interpretation of 
Freud's behavior over a paper of Karl Abraham's while — 
the former was writing Moses and Monotheism. This їз 
discussed in terms of passive wishes and the castration 
complex. (38 ref) 
2130. Silverman, Irwin. ( 
Canada) The experimenter: A (still) negl | 
object. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 
258-270.—Examined applicable research articles pub- _ 
lished during | уг in 3 journals of the American _ 
Psychological Association to determine the effect of y. 3 
on study results. This examination and a mail survey of - 
authors show that (2) the number of Es was specified їп _ 
dies and (b) usage and systematic — 
Es occurred in only 6% of the | 
res are discussed in - 

Data are present 
tors, and 

'ournal abstract. — 

Toronto, ker 


" 


York U, Toronto, Ontario, — 
lected stimulus 


studies. Th 

light of oth 

on Es’ age, sex, 

of selection. (Fre 
2131. Tiberius, Ri 

Canada) Freedom м 

concept of reciproca 


riterion for eva juating the accep’ | 
of control between controller and 
be superior as 


reciprocity as а сг 
of control. Reciprocity 01: 
controllee is also considered to 


5: 


te 

- Safeguard of human freedom. The use and study of 
| dialogues in education is advocated as а way of 
extending reciprocity. (30 ref) 

2132. Toulmin, Stephen E. (U California, Crown Coll, 
‘Santa Cruz) Rules and their relevance for understand- 
ing human behavior. In T. Mischel (Ed), Understandin: 
— Other persons. Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 
| 1974. xv, 266 p.—Considers the relevance of “rules” and 
— “roles” to the notion of “persons” and argues that “rule 
| explanations” and “law explanations" are linked or 
_ differentiated by a whole spectrum of likenesses and 
| differences. Several varieties of description of explana- 
- tion are critically compared in which rules are involved 
_ to account for human behaivor, and a taxonomy of rules 
is drawn up which suggests that the phenomena, actions, 
thoughts, and utterances found in human conduct fall 
into 7 different types and orders of complexity. (15 ref) 

2133. Trosman, Harry & Wolf, Ernest S. The Bernfeld 
collaboration in the Jones biography of Freud. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 
227-233.—Delineates the successful collaborstive effort 
of Siegfried Bernfeld and Ernest Jones in the roles of 
psychoanalytic historians, as revealed in their corre- 
— spondence. (19 ref) 

2134. Van de Merwe, C. (Erasmus U, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Thesaurus of social research terminology. 
Rotterdam, Netherlands: Rotterdam University Press, 
1974. x, 471 p.—Provides a classified vocabulary of 
standardized terms that may be used for classification of 
social research methodology and technology. Major 
categories include research design, types of research, 
sampling, data collection, measurement, statistical analy- 
‚ Sis and interpretation of data, and reliability and validity 

of data and instruments. 

2135. Wehner, Ernst G. (U Wurzburg, Psychological 
Inst, W many) [The de t of German 
psychology since 1945.] (Fren) International Review of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol 23(1), 47-53.— Notes 

that the reorganization of German psychological teach- 
ing and research since 1945 has created à scientific 
"establishment," rooted in national Psychology but 
influenced by international movements, particularly the 


Anglo-American tradition, which has been a liberating 
influence. 
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2136. Ace, Merle E. & Dawis, René V. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Type of content, type of 
Score, and response inconsistency in comparison 
measures of preference. Educational & Psychological 

- Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 221-230.— Conduct- 
ed 3 experiments to determine the influence of type of 
content and type of score on response inconsistency. 
Types of content included color preference, preference 
for work situations, and preference for teacher character- 
istics. Types of scores were circular triad score on the 
upper triangle, circular triad score on the lower triangle, 
and inconsistency score from a comparison of upper and 

lower trianges; all scores were from a paired-comparison 
matrix. Results confirm a previous finding that type of 
score was a much more significant source of variation 
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than other instrument characteristics (type of content, 
number of items, or item format). Other findings cast 
doubt on the utility of the types of scores used as 
measures of a response inconsistency trait.—Journal 
abstract. 

2137. Barcikowski, Robert S. (Ohio U) The effects of 
item discrimination on the standard errors of estimate 
associated with item-examinee sampling procedures. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 34(2), 231-237.—Conducted a Monte Carlo study 
using item-examinee sampling procedures to examine the 
standard error of estimate for a given test's mean and 
variance. The main variables considered were test length, 
item difficulty, and item discrimination. Results indicate 
that optimal estimates (i.e., smallest standard error) of. 
both mean and variance from a single item-examinee 
sampling plan may not be possible.—Journal abstract. 

2138. Boldt, R. F. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) Comparability of scores from different 
tests though on the same scale. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 239-246. 
—Scores from tests in the same battery are put on scales 
which are the “same” in some sense, so that certain 
interpretations are made easier. This is often done when 
scores for different tests are obtained on different 
population segments, especially scores on newer, more 
varied batteries of test offerings. It is felt that traditional 
erroneous expectations about the meaning of scaled 
scores may be carried over into the new situations, and 
certain of these expectations are therefore discussed. It is 
suggested that when special properties of scales are 
considered valid for the users of a new battery, active 
technical steps beyond those of traditional steps for 
scaling are required to assure that these values are 
implemented.—Journal abstract. 

2139. Bruchon, Marilou. (U Paris X—Nanterre, Lab 
of Experimental & Differential Psychology, France) 
[Gestural expansivity: A dimensional study.] (Fren) 
International Review of Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr). 
Vol 23(1), 3-15.—Tested the reliability and factorial 
consistency of various expressive and graphic variables, 
particularly their spatial modality of “expansivity.” Ss 
were 72 male and female students 17-21 yrs old. 
Reliability of variables (test-retest) ranged from .64 to 
:82. The hypothesis of factorial consistency was Con- 
firmed for each of the 5 subtests: raising of aa 
walking, posture, drawing, and writing. Thus specific an 
general expansivity were found to be reliable an 
consistent dimensions.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2140. Carroll, Robert M. & Field, John. (U Maryland) 
A comparison of the classification accuracy of profile 
similarity measures. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1974073), Vol 93), 373-380—Compared 13 profile 
similarity measures, using profiles generated from sets A 
3 standards by adding random and normally gus 
error components to the profile points of the standar Г 
The 3 standards within each set were varied systematica 
ly, altering the elevation, scatter, and shape similarities 
between the standards. A correct classification occurre 
if the generated profile was most similar to the standar 
from which it was generated. Significant differences уеге 
found between the proportions of correct classification? 
for the 13 profile similarity measures under all cond! 


tions. C. E. Osgood and G. J. Suci's (1952) and R. B. - 
Cattell's (1949) measures were superior to or equal to all 
others. (17 ref) — ournal abstract. 

2141. Echternacht, Gary. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, NJ) A quick method for determining test 
bias. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 271-280.—Notes that of the 
several available methods for determining test bias, 
probably the most effective involves collecting criterion 
information. This process often presents difficulties, 
however, especially for the small test user and for the 
researcher who needs an immediate solution to a test 
bias question. A method is described for identifying and 
analyzing the nature of test bias. The method is only a 

reliminary analysis to be used before a criterion data 
collection process Or concurrently with it.—Journal 
abstract. 

2142. Gruen, Gerald E.; Korte, John R. & Baum, John 
F. (Purdue U) Group measure of locus of control. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 683-686. 
—Gave the Gruen, Korte, Stephens Internal-External 
Scale, a new measure of locus of control designed for use 
with children of differing socioeconomic and ethnic 
status, to a total of 1,100 black, white, and Spanish, 
moderately disadvantaged children from Grades 2, 4, 
and 6, The white children were compared to a sample of 
155 affluent white children. As predicted, older children 
made more internal responses than younger children and 
the affluent children made more internal responses than 
the disadvantaged. Also, white children made more 
internal responses than either black or Spanish children. 
Among black Ss there was a significant sex difference, 
females being more internal than males. Further analyses 
with another sample of 50 white 2nd graders revealed 
that the locus of control scores were significantly related 
to grade point averages, but not significantly related to 
scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test or the 
Crandall Social Desirability Scale. The scores on the 
measure of locus of control were generally skewed 
toward the internal end of the scale but were most 
discriminative at the 2nd-grade level. Internal consisten- 
cy and test-retest reliability estimates for Gruen, Korte, 
Stephens Internal-External scores were moderately high. 
—Journal abstract. 

2143. Holland, Thomas A.; Blakeney, Roger Ns 
Matteson, Michael T. & Schnitzen, Joseph P. (U 
Houston) Empirical derivation of SVIB-Holland scales 
TM conversion tables. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 

STA(Aug), Vol 5(1), 23-29.—Demonstrated si ificant 
relationships between the Holland’s Vocation Prefer- 

Bs Inventory (VPI) and the Strong Vocational Interest 
PUE (SVIB) in 2 validation samples totaling 596 male 
to lege students. Conversion equations were developed 
n use standard scores of SVIB scales, rather than items, 
produce estimates of VPI scores. 
gu1144 Hunter, Sara; Overall, John Е. & Butcher, 
Sin N. (U Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Factor 
buds of the MMPI in a psychiatric population. 
EDU Behavioral Research, 19740101), Vol 9(3), 
pe А multistage factor analysis of the 373-item 

Invent orm of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

item- ory (MMPI) revealed 6 factors consistent with 

evel analyses of a number of other investigators 


and with those previously identified by ће": 
analysis of the Ist 168 items: (a) Somat 
Feminine Interests, (c) Depression, (d) Psychotic 
tion, (e) Low Morale, and (f) Acting Out. Scoring | 
for the 6 factors are presented along with r-sc 
sheets and t-score equivalents of raw factor s& 
derived from 708 normal college students. It is conch 
that factor scoring promises to simplify pattern in 
tation insofar as the more common code types tend to 
represented in single factors. Moreover, since the. р 
168 shows a factor structure consistent with the long 
form, it seems justified to use it in situations requiring an 
abbreviated administration.—Journal abstract, — 
2145. Johnson, Richard W. (U Wisconsin, Madison) | 
Content analysis of the Strong Vocational Interest — 
1 of Vocational Behavi 
1.—Analysis of the Stro 
(SVIB-W) shows 
ted on each 


interests rep! 2 up а 
for “outdoors” occupations, and questional le validit 
Diversity scale) are noted. 
2146. Mayerberg, Cathleen K. & Bean, Andrew 
(Temple U) The structure of attitude toward quai 
tive Behavioral Re: 


concepts. 
1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 


of the data yiel 
(a) factors defined с 

concept and (b) factors defined by a S 
across quantitative concepts.—Journal abstract. 
2147. № John 

(Pennsylvania State U) “S 
differences scores” — 


93), dea 
licy and p 
КО difference 
ta To examine 
obtained from separate oc 
analyses, 141 undergraduates were 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. 
analytic model to difference s 


d found to be quite роо 
related to properties of difference 5 
implications for qun iue 
cussed. (17 ref)—Journa rac _ 

2148. Silverstein, A. B. & Fisher, Gary. 
Personal Orie 
mple. Multivariate 


‘ison samp! 
1974(ul), Vol 9(3), 325-33 
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scores could be predicted with only fair accuracy from 
cluster scores. The invariance of the present solution and 
the relative validity of cluster scores and scale scores 
remain to be determined.—Journal abstract. 

2149. Thyssen, Sven. (Danish Inst for Education 
Research, Copenhagen) [Problems with subjects in 
psychological testing.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 
11(4), 304-312.—Discusses the premises which underlie 
psychological testing, especially with reference to the 
expectations and preconceptions of the Ss tested. 
Traditional tests aim at the objectification of human 
beings. It is suggested that new methods must be 
developed; several possible approaches are suggested. 

_ —P. Mylov. 
e" 2150. Young, Darrell D. (State University Coll New 
_ York, Buffalo) The semantic differential application as 
an affective measure. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 86-91.—Investigated the relation- 
ship between the Purdue Master Attitude Scales and a 
previously developed semantic differential test with 
hysical science college students. Analysis of covariance 
indicates that the 2 tests were equally effective in their 
measurement of attitude change. 


Test Construction & Validation 


2 2151. Вогисһ, Robert Е. & Creager, John A. (North- 
— Western U) Measurement error in social and educational 
Survey research. ACE Research Reports, 1972(May), Vol 
7(2), 62 i sage stability of item response over time 
as an index of reliability in large-volume surveys. Review 
Of measurement error and survey reliability is followed 
by report of 2 empirical studies using Student Informa- 
tion Forms of the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program of the American Council on Education. Test- 
retest study of 202 freshmen at 3 institutions over 2-3 wk 
intervals yielded reliabilities of near unity for demo- 
` graphic and factual information and of .58-.88 for 
attitudinal information. 4,415 students from 246 colleges 
were ais for sex and race differences in Teports of 
grade and age. Results Suggest that biases in self-report 
of grades depend to some extent on sex, and that self- 
reports of age are sufficiently accurate for matching and 
stratification purposes. (6 p ref)—J. B. Francis. 
2152. Corman, Louise & Budoff, Milton. (Research 

Inst for Educational Problems, Cambridge, MA) Factor 

structures of retarded and nonretarded children on 

Raven's Progressive Matrices. Educational & Psychologi- 

cal Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 407-412.—Item 
pee of normal and educable mentally retarded 
children on Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices were 

submitted to a principal components analysis and 
varimax rotation. 4 factors were obtained which corre- 
sponded to readily identifiable problem types. The factor 
structure for both groups of Ss was replicated by an 
independent sample. Com; arability of factor structures 
of normal and retarded Ss indicate the factorial 
invariance of this test with children of different IQ levels. 
—Journal abstract. 

2153. Danset, A.; Danset-Léger, Jacqueline & 
Winnykamen, Fajda. (U René-Descartes, Lab de Psy- 
chologie Génétique, Paris, France) [Application of a 
Scale to study classroom behavior of 1,325 Parisian 
students.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1974, 
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Vol 24(2), 87-102.— Presents and discusses the French 
version of the Devereux Elementary School Behavior 
tating scale (see PA, Vol 39:1707). A copy of the 47-item 
test and its factor analysis and item analysis are 
presented and discussed in detail. The test measures 
adaptation of children to the school milieu. 

2154. Davis, Hilton. (City of London Polytechnic, 
School of Science & Technology, England) What does 
the P scale measure? British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 125, 161-167.—Investigated the validity 
of the questionnaire scale of Psychoticism (P), by testing 
103 patients in a hospital for abnormal offenders with 
Eysenck’s Psychoticism, Neuroticism, Extraversion, and 
Lie scales as well as with personality scales derived 
mainly from the MMPI. Results indicate that (a) P is 
rather unreliable, (b) the items of the P scale do not 
consistently mark a factor separate from Neuroticism 
and Extraversion, (c) only 5 items meet the criteria for 
use as a scale, and (d) the P scale is a good measure of 
Emotionality. A comparison of 18 psychotics with 18 
nonpsychotic offenders, matched individually for intelli- 
gence, resulted in no differences on P. On the basis of 
present results and previous research it is concluded that 
the evidence falsifies the hypothesis that the P scale isa 
measure of a dimension of Psychoticism, but that it 
might be construed as a measure of a broad semantic 
dimension of evaluation. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

2155. Kohler, Emmett T. & Graves, William H. 
(Mississippi State U, Office of Institutional Research) 
Factor analysis of the Disability Factor Scales with the 
Little Jiffy, Mark Ш. Rehabilitation Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol 20(2), 102-107.—Analyzed Disability 
Factor Scales data obtained from rural South Central 
United States Ss. 

2156. Levitt, Eugene E.; Aronoff, George & Morgan, 
C. Duane. (Indiana U, Medical School) A note on 
possible limitations on the use of the Harvard Group 
Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form A. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 22(3), 234-238.— Tested the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form A and found 2 possible 
limitations. The scale may be insufficiently valid with 
male Ss, and may nominate different hypnotically 
susceptible Ss and simulators than other scales. The 
prudence of E. Orne’s proposed double-check on S 
selection is thus supported. (German, French & Spanish 
summaries) 

2157. Lin, Yi-Guang. (U Michigan) A validity study of 
Factor B scale of Cattell 16PF ina college sample. Acta 
Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 1-5.—Conducted а 
validity study of Factor B (a measure of intelligence) of 
the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire using 348 male 
and 406 female college students. The correlations with 
total scores on the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen were 
-16 and .43 for the male and female groups. Factor B 
scale also had lower correlations with performance 
measures in an introductory psychology course than 
other intelligence measures. Results suggest the limited 
usefulness of the Factor B scale for college students. 
—Journal abstract. 

2158. Marshall, Nancy J. (Portland State U) Dimen- 
sions of privacy es. Multivariate Behavioral 


АЛЛ 


1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 255-271.—Describes the 
- development of the Privacy Preference Scale, a 56-item, 
—"&:choice summative scale. 198 undergraduates responded 
to the original scale, and 149 college students an. 101 of 
their parents were Ss for the scale revision. 6 subscales 
ere constructed from a principal axis factor analysis 
- with unities in the diagonal of an 86-item pool; these 
focused on preferences for noninvolvement with neigh- 
‘bors, seclusion of the home, solitude, privacy with 
intimates, anonymity, and reserve. The ability of the 
subscales to differentiate between age and sex groups 
and their relationship to personality measures and to 
self-reported privacy-oriented behavior, are presented. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
- 2159. Murray, Chris. (U Manchester, England) Нет 
nalysis of the elementary school form of the Dogma- 
tism Scale. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 50-54.— ortened R. L. Figert's 
4 aper-and-pencil 50-item elementary school form of the 
okeach Dogmatism Scale to produce a 20-item instru- 
ment with a test characteristic curve designed to 
maximally spread respondents around the midpoint of 
the score range. Reliability coefficients for selected 
-subsample responses to the modified instrument by 
school-aged adolescents ranged from .81 to ME 

| 2160. Overall, John E. & Gomez-Mont, Francisco. (U 
"Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) The MMPI-168 for 
psychiatric screening. Educational & Psychological 
"Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 342, 315-319.—De- 
scribes a convenient short-form administration of the 
MMPI. Rather than selecting items out of context, it is 
- recommended that the abbreviated administration con- 
sist of the Ist 168 items of the standard MMPI. The 
usual scoring stencils can be applied to obtain scores 
which can be used to estimate k-corrected clinical scale 
scores by application of regression weights. 

2161. Pyrezak, Fred. (California State U, Los Angeles) 
Passage-dependence of items designed to measure the 
- ability to identify the main ideas of paragraphs: 
— Implications for validity. Educational & Psychological 

Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 343-348.—Items 
| from a standardized reading test designed to measure the 
ability to identify the main ideas of paragraphs were 
administered without the associated paragraphs. The 
samples consisted of graduate students and inner-city 
high school students. Half of the Ss in each sample were 
given brief general directions for answering the items 1n 
the absence of the passages, and the other half were 
-Biven more extensive directions. The different directions 
"did not have a significant effect on performance, but 
both groups in each sample answered а substantial 
number of items correctly. An index of passage-depend- 
© ence was computed for each item, and the index values 
btained from the responses of the graduate students 
ind high school students were substantially correlated. 
—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


02162. Bray, Robert M. (U Illinois) ANOVAR: A 
general program for one- and two-way analysis 

riance. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Spr), Vol 34(1), 137-139.—Describes а Progra 
Which performs 1- and 2-way analyses of variance for 
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equal unequal and proportional cell sizes. A 
squares analysis is performed when cell size is equal 
proportional; otherwise, an unweighted means sol 
is used. The program also provides estimation 
percentage of variance accounted for. by each of | 
factors and their interaction. A description 0 
program use, limitations, and availability is provi 
—R. W. Covert. IAS 
2163. Carlson, James E. & Timm, Neil H. (Uu 
Pittsburgh) Analysis of nonorthogonal fixed-effet s 
designs. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 81(9) 
563-570.— Discusses nonorthogonal fixed-effects experi- « 
mental designs using both the full-rank and reduction | 


(17 ref) "m. 
2164. Cramer, Elliot M. (U North Carolina, 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab, Chapel Hill) A generaliza 
tion of vector correlation and its relation to canonical 
correlation. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jul), 
G. C. Chow’s theorem (1966) 

which shows that the least-squares estimate of the ~ 
п multivariate linear — - 
ector correlation 
ables and a linea! 
ables. This paper | 


variables. A symmetric 
is given which 
f variables | 


lation, as well as to 
sets of variables. 


Terry L. & Wolins, Leroy. (Colorado 
State U) nd other 
designs. 1 
9(3), 353-311.— Discusses 
sion progra 
A procedure 
designs having 


4 


nested and crossed factors is described. ч 


їп such designs. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. — 3 
J H. (U California, Adlai E. 
deo ен | sis of variance and the _ 
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vacas PB 737.— Pro OSES К 
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pers effects, random effects, uy dm xs 

i arsimonious Set of formulae. ^i. ‘the 
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- by interactions in mixed models. The proposed proce- 


dure is demonstrated for the 2-way design, and a brief 
historical review is presented. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2167. Dziuban, Charles D. & Shirkey, Edwin C. 
(Florida Technological U) On the psychometric assess- 


= ment of correlation matrices. American Educational 


Research Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 11(2), 211-216.—Com- 
E 3 procedures for assessing correlation matrices 
efore applying factor analysis, using 4 matrices from the 
literature which represent somewhat disparate condi- 
tions. The 3 procedures were (a) M. S. Bartlett's test 
(1950); (b) inspection of the off-diagonal elements of the 
anti-image matrix 5° К" S? where R” is the inverse of the 
correlation matrix (H. F. Kaiser, 1963); and (c) the 
Sampling Adequacy 
(MSA). It is concluded that the Bartlett procedure is 
sensitive to sample size and could lead to erroneous 
results when routinely applied to data preceding princi- 
pal component analysis. The anti-image matrix analysis 
ìs useful but lacks enough decision rules except in 
extreme cases. MSA is considered the best of the 3 
procedures because it provides specific assessment of 
individual variables and some decision rules. (17 ref)—E. 
J. Mason. 
2168. Fulcomer, Mark C; Schónemann, Peter H. & 
Molnar, George. (New York U) Classification by linear 
and quadratic discriminant Scores. Behavior Research 


preference: A test of portfolio theory. Acta Psycholo; ica, 
1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 351-355.—A central АЕ рш їп 
portfolio theory of risk preference is that for games with 


2170. Hays, James E. (American U) A FORTRAN 
program to perform analysis of variance and analysis of 
cross-products. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 449. 

2171. Henry, Franklin M. (U California, Berkeley) 
Variable and constant performance errors within a 
group of individuals. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 149-154.—Presents a mathematical 

model for the correct individual single score for a within- 
S series of errors about the target (for k trials). The 
commonly used absolute error under-represents or 
deletes the variable error component (V). In correlational 
analysis, the constant error score should be C absolute, 
and V should be used unsquared in order to avoid 
curvilinearity; in general, r patterns across Ss are not 
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predictable from within-Ss relations. While V and Care 
necessarily independent within Ss, they usually exhibit 
substantial correlation across Ss; evaluation of the role 
of each is sometimes important. Linearity of regression is 
demanded; it, rather than nonskewness, is the important 
assumption in using r. If relations involving algebraic С 
are of interest, the correlation index may be required 
because of U-shaped regression. Several common statisti- 
cal misinterpretations are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

2172. Huck, Schuyler W. & Layne, Benjamin H. (U. 
Tennessee) Checking for proportional n's in factorial 
ANOVAs. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 281-287.—1f the cell frequencies 
(i.e., the n's) in a factorial analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
are not equal to one another, the researcher must 
determine whether or not the condition of proportionali- 
ty is satisfied. Although several texts demonstrate how to 
test for proportionality, these discussions (a) give the 
impression that every cell must be tested and (b) are 
restricted to the case of a simple 2-factor ANOVA. In 
fact, however, only some of the cells need to be tested: 2 
rules are provided by which the researcher can determine 
how many and which cells should be tested. A test for 
DOPO. in a 3-way ANOVA is also provided, 
with comments on how the test can be generalized to 
higher-order factorial designs.—Journal abstract. 

2173. Jackson, Douglas N. & Morf, Martin E. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Testing the null 
hypothesis for rotation to a target. Multivariate Beha- 
vioral Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 303-309.—Proposes 
and illustrates a method for estimating the degree to 
which a factor rotation to an hypothesized target 
Tepresents an improvement over rotation to a random 
target. The original hypothesized target matrix is 
transformed so that the direction of targeted salients is 
randomly determined, with the restriction that the new 
target is orthogonal to the original. When applied to a 
factor matrix of content and response style measures, the 
hypothesized target yielded a decidedly better fit to the 
data than did the random target.—Journal abstract. 

2174. Keselman, H. J. & Murray, Robert. (U Manito- 
ba, Winnipeg, Canada) Tukey tests for pair-wise 
contrasts following the analysis of variance: Is there a 
type IV error? Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 
810), 608-609.—Following a significant analysis of 
variance F test with a Tukey multiple comparison 
statistic for pair-wise contrasts is a popular testing 
Sequence. J. R. Levin and L. A. Marascuilo (1972) 
maintain that by adopting this sequence the E may be 
committing a Type IV error, since the Tukey test could 
detect differences not judged significant by an analysis 
of variance. P. A. Games (1971), however, believes that 
the analysis of variance-Tukey sequence is legitimate 
and consequently maintains that one therefore could not 
commit a Type IV error. Data from the present 
investigation indicate that the likelihood of committing а 
Type IV error, even if it isa theoretically valid concept 
for the above testing sequence, is extremely small. 
—Journal abstract. > 

2175. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) Significance test for a partial correlation 
corrected for attenuation. Educational! & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 211-220.—Correc- 
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tion for attenuation is important for partial correlations 
because not even the sign of the partial between true 
scores can be inferred safely from the partial between 
observed (fallible) scores. Methods for inferring the 
corrected partial are discussed. It is noted that the 
corrected partial will sometimes have an overwhelming 
sampling error. A significance test is developed that 
largely circumvents this problem in those cases where it 
is enough to infer just the sign of the partial between true 
scores.—Journal abstract. 

2176. Lund, Thorleif. (U Oslo, Inst of Psychology, 
Norway) Comments on the Stone-Coles multidimen- 
sional scaling method. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1974(Jul), Vol 9(3), 343-346.—Demonstrates that G. J. 
Coles and L. A. Stone's (see PA, Vol 48:6071) model of 
multidimensional similarity analysis is not a content 
method, but rather an alternative to the ordinary 
distance methods. As such, it is argued, it is of limited 
value. (19 ref) 

2177. Sherwin, Ronald G. & Wayman, Nien-Ling. (U 
Southern California, Los Angeles) Nonhierarchical 
clustering technique: GROUPER. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 446-448. 
—Describes a program written in FORTRAN IV which 
adapts to computer use a technique for reducing a larger 
interaction group to its underlying subgroups. The 
technique involves the creation of a sociomatrix in which 
the cell entries can be of any value and significance so 
long as they measure relations among the units of a 
group. 

2178. Shinners, Stanley M. (Sperry Rand, Great 
Neck, NY) Modeling of human operator performance 
utilizing time series analysis. JEEE Transactions on 
Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(5ер), Vol 4(5), 
446-458,—Identifies the form of a method for modeling 
the human operator from actual input-output data and 
estimates the parameters of the identified model based 
Оп these data. The methodology for applying the time- 
series technique for determining the model of the human 
element in a feedback system is discussed, as wellas an 
approach for determining the human model under 
various levels of stress. (47 ref) 

2179. Shirai, Katsuhiko & Fujisawa, Hiromichi. (Wase- 
da U, Tokyo, Japan) An algorithm for spoken sentence 
recognition and its application to the speech input-out- 
put system. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(5), 415-479. Presents ап 

gorithm which mathematically formulates the problem 
of sentence recognition, reduces the effective number of 
Words that affects the recognition score, automatically 
detects the end of a sentence, and rejects a sentence that 
18 logically invalid. The algorithm is applied to a 
Practical situation as a speech command recognition and 
Vocal response system. 3 
3 2180. Spence, Ian & Graef, Jed. (U Western Ontario, 
; n Canada) The determination of the- underlying 
Imensionality of an empirically obtained matrix of 
ts Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974@ul), 
Vol 9(3), 331-341.—Describes a completely automatic 
Procedure based on the results of I. Spence’s (19702) 
5 ае Monte Carlo experiment. The technique may 
* applied to matrices of order 12 to 36 inclusive. А 
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computer program, M-SPACE, which will im; j 
procedure, is available. (15 ref) —Journal pur r 

‚ 2181. Terranova, Carmelo. (Herbert Н. Lehman Col 
City U New York) A method to determine the 
of dimensions across instruments. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 247-251. 
—High school seniors responded to 2 semantic еге 
tial instruments before and after attending a summer 
program on college orientation. Principal components: 
were extracted from the before and the after data, 
Before-after component combinations were found to be: ] 
highly similar, thereby providing not only interpretations. 
of change across the variables, but also a heuristic 
method for further research. 

2182. Urry, Vern W. (U Washington) Approximations 
to item parameters of mental test models and their и 
uses. Educational & Psychological Measurement, _ 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 253-269.—Derived equations to — 
enable the graphic approximation of the item parameters — E 
of the stochastic mental test models (i.e., the generalized. 
normal ogive and logistic models). The item paramelers И 
for the models are discriminatory power (a), difficulty (b) - 
and lower asymptote of the item characteristics curve 
(c) where the item characteristic curve is the regression 
of the binary item on latent ability. In brief, c; can be 
approximated through visual inspection of the left-hand 
(lower) asymptote of the proportion passing the item 
plotted against the total test score minus the particular 
item. Thereafter a graph appropriate to the approximate _ 
c can be consulted to convert an ordinary item total test 
point-biserial correlation and proportion passing 
item into approximations of item discriminatory power 
(a) and item difficulty (b). The approximations can be 
used to provide a basis for screening items for tailored 
testing, to enable a determination of the appropriateness 
of a set of items for tailored testing, and to provide 
starting values for parameter estimation in maximum 
likelihood procedures. The conditions and assumptions 
necessary for an effective application of the method are 
delineated.—R. W. Covert. 

2183. Wagner, Edwin E. & Hoover, Thomas O. (U 
Akron) The effect of serial position on ranking error. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 34(2), 289-293.—Used words of known selection 
values arranged in completely counterbalanced order to 
show that overranking tends to occur at both terminal 

ints of a series of rankings. The presence of other 
unforeseen "ranking errors" suggests that errors arising 
out of ranking procedures may be more complex than 


itherto suspected. 
ТЯ Williams, John D. (U North Dakota) A 
simplified regression formulation of Tukey's test. 


Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 
80-82.— Presents а simplified regression approach for 
Tukey est fr multiple compere e number o 
means) о d ted rues npe оп кйш te 
signilioance of cach ren Med ange sai 


2185. Zar, Jerrold H. (Northern Illinois U) Probabili- 


igh’ isti ircular data. 
ies of Rayleigh's test statistics for circu 3 
aes Жыш ер Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), 1 
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2 
i Vol 6(4) 450.—Common circular data distributions 
- include those involving compass directions or clock 
"times. Means of variables such as angular directions or 
times of day may be computed by appropriate means, 
_ including Rayleigh's test. A program is presented written 
in FORTRAN IV which computes the probability of a 
given value of any of Rayleigh’s statistics for a specified 
sample size. 
2186. Zar, Jerrold H. (Northern Illinois U) Probabili- 
_ ties for the Kolmogarov-Smirnov one-sample test 
© statistic. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
YA 1974(Jul Vol 6(4), 450.—The Kolmogarov-Smirnov 
“Statistic tests the goodness of fit of an hypothesized 
population distribution to a sample population distribu- 
tion. A computer program written in FORTRAN IV is 
_ presented which computes the probability that the 
Observed sample came from a population having the 
hypothesized distribution. 
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Ў р measure the coordination be- 
tween auditory information and hand movements. The 
S's task consists of manipulating certain controls in order 


uired by the program to unfold 
Cy of the performance at each 


"mi plac 
validity of the Audiokinetron, it successfully differentiat- 


erfi 
a random heterogeneous group (p < .001). aw 


h a test of intellectual efficien- 


2188. Bouwhuis, D. (Ed.). (Inst for P. 
search, Eindhoven, Netherlands) IPO annual 


report of the Institute for Perception Research, including 
ә tion, speech, visual i 

perception and motor skills, gia So Т 
Uppsala, Sweden) 
n. Perception & 
4 1 197-200.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with a total of 14 paid female Os to 
‹ ming the nature of 
movement parallax during locomotion. According to the 

hypothesis, movement parallax constitutes a basic 
| perceptual-motor mechanism able to produce veridical 
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2190. Gates, Anne & Bradshaw, John L. (Monash U 
Clayton, Vic, Australia) Effects of auditory feedback on 
a musical performance task. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 105-109.—2 experiments exam- 
ined the effects of various feedback conditions on 
performance by a total of 18 musically proficient adult 
volunteers on an electronic organ. Playing time scores 
showed complete absence of auditory feedback to have 
little or no detrimental effect; in fact, some Ss played 
fastest under this condition. Delayed auditory feedback 
(DAF), as expected, caused considerable performance 
decrement when compared with immediate auditory 
feedback (IAF). Extraneous prerecorded input as a 
distractor in the absence of auditory feedback ranked 
between mixed DAF-with-IAF, and pure DAF, which 
showed the greatest disruption. The possible role of 
auditory imagery in musical performance is discussed, 
together with 4 components which perhaps contribute to 
the standard DAF effect; distraction, error repetition, 
conflict with expectancies and auditory imagery, and 
presentation of 2 competing and conflicting signals (IAF 
and DAF). (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2191. Grossberg, Mitchell. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology, Lincoln Lab, Lexington) Failure of Bloch's 
law for simple reaction time. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 147-149.—Instead of the 

ual reaction times (RTs) for equal-energy flashes that 
Bloch’s law requires, some previous studies demonstrat- 
ed unequal luminance-related RTs. Because the flash 
luminance in those studies was not randomized over 
trials, J. D. Hildreth (1973) attributed those failures of 
Bloch’s law to drifts in response. The present article 
demonstrates a failure of the law in experiments with 
randomized, equal-energy flashes in which the author 
Served as the only S. A brief survey of studies suggests 
that failures of the law occur when the equal-energy 
flashes differ sufficiently in  luminance.—Journd! 
abstract. 

2192. Knight, James L. & Kantowitz, Barry H. (Purdue 
U) Speed-accuracy tradeoff in double stimulation: 
Effects on the first response. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 522-532. — Compared a single-stimu- 
lation and 2 double-stimulation response conditions 
using explicit payoff matrices to vary speed-accuracy 
tradeoff with 60 female undergraduate Ss. Un. 
accuracy payoff, response latency (RT) to the 3 
stimulus increased as interstimulus interval 5) 
dropped, but accuracy remained high and relat 
constant. Under speed payoff, RT, was only slight 
affected by ISI, but accuracy dropped as ISI decreas 
Transmitted information rates consistently reflect 
detrimental effects of short ISI. In double stimulation, 
error response latency exceeded correct response latency. 
Furthermore, error response latencies were far mor 
variable and more sensitive to changes in speed-accurm 
condition than were correct response latencies. Un с 
both speed and accuracy conditions, response latency s 
the Ist of 2 successive stimuli was faster if a response e 
also required to the 2nd stimulus. (22 ге) —Јоита 
abstract. Weil's 

2193. Weil, Andrew. Parapsychology: Andrew We! 
Search for the true Geller: it The Коен. Psychology 
Today, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(2), 74-82.—Describes how 


ATA 
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age magician reproduced several of the supposed 
ond feats performed by Uri Geller. The Ni 
revealed just how he could make an observer believe he 
actually saw the bending of a spike, ring, or key. Geller 
appears to be practicing his former trade—stage magic- 
“thus leading people, including physical scientists, to 
treat him as a psychic phenomenon. Those who see 
Geller as having paranormal ability are engaged in 
“wishful thinking.” —E. J. Posavac. n 

2194. Zobar, Dov. (U Maryland) Amount and order of 
redundancy as determinants of continuous tracking 
performance. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
6(3), 165-178.—Conducted an experiment with: 12 male 
right-handed undergraduates which used a methodology 
for manipulating redundancy in continuous input tracks. 
The influence of redundancy on continuous tracking 
performance was compared to that found previously 
using discrete tracking tasks. 3 orders of redundancy 
were introduced in continuous tracks. Within each order 
of redundancy, 5 different amounts of redundancy were 
used by manipulating the sequential probabilities of the 
tracks” maximum amplitude values. The analysis of 
response lags and error data indicated that Ss did not 
respond as predicted to the conditioned probabilities of 
amplitude heights existing in the tracks, even when the 
probabilities were relatively high, but rather responded 
to different aspects of the tracks. Results are interpreted 
in terms of the unique characteristics of the continuous 
input and of the postulated sampling strategy employed 
by Ss. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2195. Allan, Lorraine G. & Kristofferrson, A. B. 
(McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Psychophy- 
sical theories of duration discrimination. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 26-34.— There are 
few quantitative theories of duration discrimination and 
few established empirical phenomena to guide theoriz- 
ing. This paper discusses 3 such theories and several 
empirical findings. The theories assume that the discrimi- 
nation is based only upon information extracted from 
the temporal extent of the stimulus pattern, and 
experimental evidence is presented that clearly supports 
phis assumption for many stimulus patterns. Recent 
indings which indicate that duration information is 
analyzed in certain ways that are fundamentally differ- 
ae from other stimulus dimensions are reviewed, the 
Curation discrimination psychometric function is exam- 
ined, and the time-order error is discussed. The 3 theories 
e compared in terms of their ability to incorporate the 

mpirical data. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2196. Auerbach, Carl & Sperling, Philip. (Yeshiva U) 
пеасотттоп auditory-visual space: Evidence for its 
"вау. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974 Aug), Vol 16(1), 
which 5 Conducted an experiment with 18 adult Ss 

а compared 2 hypotheses concerning the relation 
cet auditory and visual direction. The Ist the 
visu on space" hypothesis, is that both auditory and 
je direction are represented on a single underlying 
а dimension, so that comparisons between 
nd, th, and visual direction may be made directly. The 
dis the “disjunct space” hypothesis, is that there are 2 

inct internal dimensions, one for auditory direction 
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between auditory and visual direction inyol 
tion between these 2 dimensions, Both of th 
es were explicated using a signal detec 
framework, and evidence was provided for 


ity and the experience of time. Journal of Cor 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 
—Conducted 2 studies to investigate th 
personality, as dichotomized along a thought- 
dimension, on time perception. Study | divided 27 
yr old psychiatric patients into groups depen: 
whether their weighted color responses on the Rorsch 
exceeded or were exceeded by the sum of the movi 

responses. Ss with an introversive Experience Bi 
(EB) overestimated time, whereas Ss with an extra! 
time. Study 2 used 24 noi 


undergraduates 
extraversive based on the M 
. 2 time judgments were obtained fro: 
effect of situational factors (stress) as well as p 
was noted. Results are similar to those of Study | 
time estimation of the action-oriented Ss was signi! 
ly more influenced by situational factors than 
time judgments of the ideational Ss. The reli 
between thought-action and time estimation was Sigi 
cant in both normal and clinical samples. (40 


nia B. (U Pittsburgh) Hu 
аА of locus of stimulation 
n & Psychophysics, 
nducted 2 experi- 


the tongue 
differences 
ien ng apillae a 

the fungiform pap! e 
k. the чо palate than for the vallate рар al 
compounds, the slopes of the intensity functions уап 
with the locus of stimulation. The functions for most 
compounds were steepest at the vallate and foliate loci. 
'ournal abstract. 


(20 ге 
d 
tem between 
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eriginating in the peripheral auditory system.—Journal 
abstract. 

-- 2200. Davis, Christopher M. (Simon Fraser U, 
Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) The role of 
effective lever length in the perception of lifted 
weights. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 
16(1), 67-69.—Objects are lifted through a system of 

- body levers, and since the force required to lift objects 

| decreases as the effective lever length is shortened, it was 

~ hypothesized that the perceived heaviness of objects 
would be less when they were lifted with the elbow bent 
than with it extended. Cans lifted from greater initial 

angles were consistently judged to be lighter by 32 
blindfolded university students. 

2201. Engen, Trygg & Gasparian, Florence E. (Brown 

U) A study of 

Journal of Safety Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 114-117. 

—As part of an investigation of the feasibility of using 

| aversive tastes to keep children from ingesting harmful 
nonfood substances, the taste preferences of 102 3-6 


Hilgard, Ernest К.; lugh; 
rshall, x Arlene H. (Stanford U) 
Anticipation of pain and of pain control under hypnosis: 
pressure responses in the cold 
pressor test. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 83(5), 561-568—Studied heart rate and systolic 
blood pressure changes anticipatory to 3 stress condi- 
tions: (a) ice water pain to be felt at normal levels in the 
hypnotic nonanalgesis condition, (b) absent or greatly 
reduced ice water pain to be experienced following 
hypnotic analgesia suggestions, and (c) the pain of ice 
water to be hallucinated, with no ice water stimulation. 
Ss were 18 highly responsive hypnotic undergraduates; 
I2 of the Ss were also experienced in hallucination. 
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rises in both physiological indicators appeared when the 
analgesic condition was anticipated. The anticipation of 
hallucinated pain also led to a rise greater than that in 
anticipation of experienced physically produced pain, 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2204. Hoornaert, Johan. (Catholic U Louvain, Re- 
search Ctr for Motivation & Time Perspective, Belgium) 
Time perspective theoretical and methodological con- 
siderations. Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol 13(3), 
265-294.—Reviews literature on psychological time and 
analyzes vaguely defined terminology in the area. Time 
Perspective is defined as the perspective which exists and 
18 continually elaborated, more or less consciously, by 
the reciprocal influence of global viewpoints on the past, 
present, and future. It occurs as a function of actual 
needs and value orientations and manifests itself in all 
aspects of behavior. Time perspective is contrasted with 
other aspects of psychological time (e.g., time calcula- 
tion, time orientation, and time estimation). Specific 
dimensions of time perspective are described, and 
classified methods for studying them are presented. (7 p 
ref) —S. Slak. 

2205. Indow, Tarow. (Keio U, Tokyo, Japan) On 
geometry of frameless binocular perceptual space. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 50-63.—Discusses 2 
fundamental postulates: (a) frameless binocular space as 
а Riemannian space of constant curvature К, and (b) 
simple and rigid mapping functions between physical 
Space and the Euclidian map of perceptual space. 
Results of experiments using the Luneburg model, and of 
experiments attempting to embed perceptual configura- 
üons into a Euclidian Space with the aid of metric 
multidimensional scaling are reviewed. The possibilities 
of testing the 2 postulates independently and of 
incorporating perturbation as to K or the mapping 
functions are discussed. (38 ref)—R. D. Nance. 

2206. Jacobs, Diana E. & Galanter, Eugene. Estimates 
of utility function parameters from signal detection 
experiments. New York, NY: Columbia University, 
Psychophysics Lab, TR PLR-32, 1974. 18 p.—Develops 
a theory to make it possible to estimate the slope 
parameter of a presumed power law utility function from 
an analysis of data from a psychophysical signal 
detection experiment. An experiment to test the conse- 
quences of the theory is described. 

2207. Kanthamani, H. (Inst for Parapsychology, 
Durham, NC) Psi in relation to task complexity. Journal 
of Parapsychology, 1974(Yun), Vol 38(2), 154-162.—Ex- 
Plored the question of how an S known to be a high 
Scorer on extrasensory tasks would perform under 
circumstances in which the operations required of psi 
Were made to seem increasingly “complex” as the 
experiment progressed. The basic method used was the 
‘psychic shuffle,” in which an S shuffles a deck of ESP 
cards to match a prearranged target order provided by 
the E. Modifications were made in the procedure from 
series to series by the introduction of a different E, by 
Teversing the role of E and S, by moving the S and E into 
separate rooms, and by advancing to more complicated 
methods of Tandomizing the target order. 7 series, 
comprising 570 50-trial runs, were carried out with 


7.29 
Despite the absence of pain, the maximum anticipatory | 
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significant results (p < .01) in each. These results 
suggest that the apparent complexity introduced into the 
different series did not adversely affect the operation of 
psi—Journal abstract. 

2208. Kusajima, T. (Tokyo U, Japan) Visual reading 
and braille reading: An experimental investigation of 
ihe physiology and psychology of visual and tactual 
reading. New York, NY: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1974. 60 p.—Reports results of comparative tests 
made over a 35-yr period to determine the similarities 
and differences between visual and tactile reading. It was 
found, for example, that both visual and tactile reading 
require the dual task of discerning distinctive features 
and integrating the differentiations into a total meaning. 
(39 ref) 

2209. MacDonald, Ranald R. (U Stirling, Scotland) 
Intertrial dependence in detection and recognition 
tasks. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 357-365. 
—Gave detection and recognition tasks to 10 university 
students. Results of a Markov analysis revealed the 
existence of first-order intertrial dependence in error and 
response sequences from both detection and recognition 
tasks. Both feedback and the introduction of a burst of 
white noise between trials reduced intertrial dependen- 
cies in the error sequences. Task difficulty and intertrial 
Periods affected intertrial dependence in the response 
sequence.—Journal abstract. 

2210. Moore, H. J. & Guedry, Fred E. Individual 
differences in vestibular information as a predictor of 
motion disturbance susceptibility. Pensacola, FL: Naval 
Aerospace Medical Research Lab with US Army 
Aeromedical Research Lab, NAMRL-1200 & USAARL 
74-11, 1974. 19 p.—Describes 2 experiments with 21 navy 
aviation officer candidates. Results do not demonstrate a 
relationship between a vestibular response variance 
measure and motion disturbance susceptibility at the 
conventional significance level. The test-retest reliability 
of the response variance measure was not found to be 
favorable. 

2211. Natsoulas, Thomas. (U California, Davis) The 
subjective, experiential element in perception. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1974(Oct), Vol 81(10), 611-631.—Dis- 
cusses the problem of sentience and how we are to 
understand it. It is argued, among other things, that 
sentience can find its place in psychological theory only 
in relation to perception and other modes of awareness. 
Basic issues examined pertain to the subjective, experien- 
tial element in perception and to the qualitative contents 
of perceptual and imaginal awarenesses. These issues are 
basic to the theory of the percept (and image) and have 
to do with where and how to locate the experiential 
element in a materialist world view. Subjective knowl- 
edge of qualitative contents is no less structural than 
knowledge by description; any advantage that exists is in 
Tespect to a mode of knowing rather than in what can be 

own about them. The S “participates” in what he 
comes to know, but such participation does not make for 
knowledge unique to him. Nor does what he knows by 
this Toute count against qualitative contents belonging to 
brain processes, except perhaps for- the problematic 
Property of “grain.” The discussion proceeds via review 
and evaluation of a variety of relevant views and 
arguments. (101 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2212. Pressey, Alexander W. (U Manitoba, Winnij 
Canada) Measuring the Ponzo illusion with the met 
of production. Behavior Research Methods & Instru 
tion, 1974010), Vol 6(4), 424-426.—In an experi 
with 124 undergraduates, the Ponzo illusion was varied 
as a function of angle of oblique arms and measured by 
the method of production. Results show that the method — 
produced very similar results to those obtained by the 
method of limits. Data also indicated that relatively — 
stable individual scores could be obtained if about 6 — 
judgments were required and if the targets elicited a large 
illusion. ^ 
2213. Rhine, J. B. (Inst for Parapsychology, Durham, 
NC) Telepathy and other untestable hypotheses. Jour- 
nal of Parapsychology, \97A(Jun), Vol 38(2), 137-153. 
— Reviews the history of the main attempts to verify the 
existence of telepathy and the evident failure to do so. I 
is suggested that telepathy be indefinitely shelved until a 
conclusive test design is discovered. Other untestable - 
hypotheses (e.g., spirit projection) are discussed. be 
2214. Salvatore, Santo. (Brown U, Hunter Lab 
Psychology) The ability of elementary and secondary - 
school children to sense oncoming car velocity. Journal 
of Safety Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 118-125.—Asked —~ 
20 male and 20 female 5-14 yr old children to classify аз и 
slow, medium, or fast the velocity of vehicles a) proach- Г, | 
ing them on a 2-lane rural road in a residential setting, — 
Age was positively associated with correct slow and _ 
medium judgments. Correct judgments of fast were _ 
inversely related to age, however. Females were more E 
likely to correctly classify the dangerous fast vehicles. In 


contrast, males made more correct judgments over the 
the whole speed range. Vehicle-associated characteristics — 
(eg, size and noise) also influenced the velocity 
judgment. Journal abstract. ; 

2215. Schneider, Bruce Сеара y A ЖАН 
for the psychological magnitude of number. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 43-46—Con- . 
structed a scale from similarity ratings by 20 undergrad- 
uates of the 45 number pairs that can be obtained from a 
set of 10 integers. A nonmetric analysis of these 
similarity ratings showed that “psychological number’ 
wer function of number. (15 ref) 


wats, Sekuler, Robert & Levinson, Eugene. (North- 


western U) Mechanisms of motion perception. Psycholo- 
gia; An едын Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 38-49.— Discusses the characteris- 
tics common to motion perception and other sensory 
responses. At threshold levels, responses of sensory 
isms tend to be independent. At suprathreshold 


mechanisms e У 
levels, sensory mechanisms tend to interact, usually in an 
inhibitory way. A narrow and simplified model of some 
parts of motion perception is presented. Threshold 
experiments, plus those on selective adaptation, afteref- 
fect, subthreshold summation, and combinations of 
adaptation and summation are considered.—R. D. 
Nance. 
17. Spanos, Barber, 
Gnu. (Boston U) Cognition and palit Mr 1 
i input. In H. London 
дш aedes weno ing: Cognitive alteration di | 


i ht and feeli 
Nisbett ts. deed ЕТНА 1974. 239 р. $8: 


i E cago, 7 
feels graduates itd for baseline responses 10" 
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“р. $2.95.— Discusses the theoretical, experimental, and 
methodological aspects of spontaneous telepathic dream- 
ing based on the hypothesis that ESP Occurs more 


- tion. (8 p ref) 


psychophysics, has been 
_ traditional approaches and 
of time includes the study 


tal methods that are appropri 
_ may be unsuitable for othe 
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painful stimulus were retested on the same stimulus after 
either the presence or absence of hypnotic induction, 


_ in dreams than in consciousness, Results of experiments 


| 2220. Vicario, Giovanni. (U Trieste, Inst of Psycholo- 
i Italy) [Psychophysics and the Psychology oí time.] 

tal) Rivista di Psicologia, 1972(Jan), Vol 66(1-2), 19-33. 
—Suggests that the perception of time as a topic for 


instantaneous "only" event, and repetitions. Experimen- 


correlations across sessions (poor intraobserver reliabili- 
ty), and high reliability of pre- and postinduction scores, 
By combining residual change scores across sessions, 
reliable individual differences in induction susceptibility 
were secured; these proved unrelated to personality 
variables assessed by questionnaire. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


Auditory Preception 


2222. Ades, Anthony E. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) How phonetic is selective adaptation? 
Experiments on syllable position and vowel environ- 
ment. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 
61-66.—Used P. D. Éimas and J. D. Corbit's (see PA, 
Vol 50:2176) selective adaptation method to investigate 
the existence of detectors sensitive to consonants in any 
environment, irrespective of their acoustic properties. 
Exp I with 5 paid young adult Ss concerned consonants 
in initial and final position. Repeated presentation of a 
consonant-vowel (QV) syllable had an adapting effect on 
a CV continuum but not on a VC continuum. The 
converse was also true. In Exp II with 5 additional Ss, a 
detector for C, V, was fatigued by repeated presentation 
of C, V, even though the adapting C, had very little 
acoustically in common with the test C,. It is concluded 
that there are detectors for phonemes, or possibly 
features, which respond to a fairly abstract representa- 
tion of the input, but not so abstract that a Cis 
represented the same in initial and final position. 
—Journal abstract. 

2223. Dorman, M. F. (Haskins Lab, New Haven, CT) 


| Sessions, and accounts of unusual telepathic communica- Hist ahh na о ee düenes on forme 


transitions in and out of Syllable context. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 84-86.— Presented 
10 experienced adult Ss with pairs of stimulus syllables, 
or isolated transitions from them, which differed in the 
initial 60 msec of the signals by 0, 7.5, or 9 db. In the 
syllable context, the intensity differences were discrimi- 
nated essentially at chance; in both the vowel and 
isolated transition conditions, the intensity differences 
were discriminated essentially perfectly. This outcome 
Suggests that after the acoustic features of a stop- 
consonant—vowel syllable have been recorded into т 
phonetic representation, the acoustic information is 
relatively inaccessible for recall from auditory short-term 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

2224. Eisler, Hannes & Montgomery, Henry. (U 
Stockholm, ie [ehological Lab, Sweden) On theoretical 
and realizable ideal conditions in psychophysics: Magni- 
tude and category scales and their relation. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 157-168.—By 
Spacing 10 stimuli (white noise) between 40 and 110 dB 
according to 2 criteria —equal response ambiguity (ERA) 
and equal discriminability (ED)—an attempt was made 
to construct an ideal case for magnitude estimation and 
category rating. The ideal case is defined by linear and 
constant Weber functions (SDs as a function of scale 
values) for the 2 scales, Tespectively. Altogether, 3 group 
and 2 individual magnitude- and category-rating experi- 
ments were run with these 2 spacings. It was found that 
the ERA Spacing approximated the ideal case well for 
both Weber functions and the ED spacing only for the 
Weber function of the Category scale. The general 
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psychophysical differential equation that relates scale 
values and Weber functions for the 2 scales allowed good 
rediction of the category scales from the magnitude 
scales and the Weber functions. Data suggest a distinc- 
tion between phenotypic (empirical) and genotypic 
Weber functions, analogous to real and ideal cases in 
physics. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2225. Hammill, Donald D. & Larsen, Stephen C. The 
relationship of selected auditory perceptual skills and 
reading ability. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 7(7), 429-436.—Reviews studies 
using correlational statistical procedures to examine the 
relationship of reading to measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation, memory, blending, and auditory-visual integra- 
tion. The consensus of this research suggests that the 
auditory skills are not sufficiently related to reading to 
be particularly useful for school practice. The conclu- 
sions provide information regarding the desirability of 
training these skills with the aim of increasing reading 
ability. The direction future research must take to 
explore further the relation of other auditory variables to 
reading is indicated. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2226. Lunney, H. W. (Macquarie U, Speech & 
Language Research Ctr, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) 
Time as heard in speech and music. Nature, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 249(5457), 592.—Describes а technique and a device 
for measuring perceptions of intervals between notes or 
beats in speech or musical rhythms. Data from this and 
pos studies suggest that the limit of discrimination is 

iologically imposed and that the brain mechanism 
involved in timing resembles a simple analog device, 
possibly of a delay time or a delay line type- д 

2227. Martin, Frederick N. (U Texas, Austin) Mini- 
mum effective masking levels in threshold audiometry. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(3), 280-285.—Describes a procedure for masking 
during threshold audiometry. Illustrations are provided 
Which show that use of an effective masking level equal 
to the threshold of the masked ear results in noise Jevels 
identical to those derived by the use of more complicated 
formulas. 

2228. Mencher, George T. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) A 
program for neonatal hearing screening. Audiolog ^ 
1974, Vol 13(6), 495-500.—Describes a project at the 
University of Nebraska in which 10,000 infants tested for 
hearing loss in the nursery were Ss in a longitu 
Study attempting to resolve questions regarding the 
prevalence of hearing disorders, the extent of false 
positive and false negative responses in the nursery, 
differential response patterns, and other sequelae. Sul 
studies involving stimuli and response types and the use 
of preconditioning auditory alerting signals are ute 
cussed. Lack of response to auditory stimuli when 
hearing is normal, response only to broad-band white 
Noise, lack of response decrement, and the hyperactive 
Tesponse are considered, and some of the long-range 
implications of these forms of behavior are reviewed. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

2229. Penner, M. J.; Cudahy, E. & Jenkins, G. W. 
(Bell Telephone Lab, Holmdel, NJ) The effect of masker 
duration on forward and backward masking. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 405-410-— Invest 
gated temporal masking of clicks by noise using forward 
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and backward masking paradigms. Both the noise - 
duration and the temporal separation, AT, between the 
click and noise were varied for 2 experienced student O 
For very brief ATs (100 microsec) and for very long A' 
(100 msec), the duration of the masker did not greatly 
affect the click threshold, However, for intermediate ATs 
(3 msec), the threshold increased by as much as 44 db as — 
the noise duration increased from .1 to 100 msec, 
Temporal weighting functions, which describe the — 
relative effectiveness of the noise as a function of AT, are - 
computed from these data.—Journal abstract. 17 

2230. Pike, Ray; McFarland, Ken & Dalgleish, Len, (U 
Queensland, St Lucia, Australia) Speed-accuracy ta 
deoff models for auditory detection with deadlines. Acta — 
Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 379-399.— Considers "x 
2 neural models for response latency in auditory. signal E 
detection: R. Luce and D. M. Green's 1972 timing model _ 
and a modified counting model based on that of У: d 
McGill (1967). The modified counting model is de- 
scribed in some detail. The experimental situation 10^ 
which the models were applied was one where a deadline — 
in response time was е 'orced on signal trials only or on. — 
noise trials only, the condition of deadlines on both cases — 
having previously been studied by Green and Luce { 
(1973). Ss were 6 male undergraduates. The results for — 
mean latencies of the various categories of response, _ 
together with response robabilities, favor either the _ 
counting model or a dual process model. Data indicate _ 
either the operation of a dual process model or that thë 
"interval of uncertainty" of the counting model may vary — 
with bias position. Some consideration is also given to 3 
the possibility of differential residual response time — 
components and it is concluded that such components Ш 
may be important in the deadline situation.—Journal. 

ГА 
ML Rubin, David C. (Harvard U) The subjective 
estimation of relative syllable frequency. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16( 1), 193-196. —13 uni- 
versity student Ss were able to judge the relative 
frequency of occurrence in English of nonu pé 
syllables independent of phoneme frequency. esults 
upport a theory of non [aiu e based on the 
a unit as 0| to the phoneme. 
ee, Satinder, K Раш & Mastronardi, Laura M. 
(Lakehead U, Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Sex 
differences in figural after-effects as a function of the 
phase of the menstrual cycle. Psychologia: An о 
tional Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Mar), o 
17(1), 1-5.—Sought information оп sex differences in 
auditory figural aftereffects (AFAE), taking into ассо 
the phases of the menstrual cycle. Ss were 10 female ani 
10 male volunteers 19 yrs old, tested individually using | 
the method of limits with counterbalancine Apparatus 
included audiogenerators and matched headphones. The 
р t varied significantly in 
tude of the aftereffec gn 

E hase of the menstrual cycle. No 


relation to the p! the phases of 
significant sex differences were Pu kun 


the menstrual cycle were ignored. : 
‚ (U New Mexico) 
2233. Toppino, Thomas Col Mrs SEL 


underlying structures of sentantes rata tion of Bever, 


& Psychophysics, 
of the ех 


о 


Lackner and 
1974(Jun), Vol 


ment of T. G. Bever et al (see PA, Vol 44:1654) were 
originally interpreted to imply that listeners segment 
speech on the basis of underlying sentence propositions 
rather than on the basis of surface constituent structure. 
Reexamination of the data reveals that the results do not 
» Support such a conclusion but offer more support for the 
_ Surface structure hypothesis which was originally reject- 
ed. 


2234. Warren, Richard M. & Sherman, Gary L. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Phonemic restorations based on 
‘subsequent context. Perception & Psychophysics, 
-1974(Aug) Vol 16(1), 150-156.—Earlier experiments 
— have shown that when 1 or more speech sounds in a 
"sentence are replaced by a noise meeting certain criteria, 
the listener mislocalizes the extraneous sound and 
believes he hears the missing phoneme(s) clearly. The 
present experiment with 60 undergraduates confirmed 
and extended these earlier reports of phonemic restora- 
tions under a variety of novel conditions. All stimuli had 
some of the context necessary for the appropriate 
_ phonemic restoration following the missing sound, and 
all sentences had the missing phoneme deliberately 
mispronounced before electronic deletion (so that the 
neighboring phonemes could not provide acoustic cues 
00 aid phonemic restorations), Results are interpreted in 
| terms of mechanisms normally aiding veridical percej 
tion of speech and nonspeech sounds.—Journal abstract. 
х 2235. Warren, Richard М. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
_ Quantification of loudness. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 807-825.—Extended earlier 


A experiments under "ideal" conditions to white noise, 
aduates in 5 experiments. 


using a total of 600 under, 

When known experimental biases were eliminated, half 

loudness was "E to half sound-pressure level (6 db) 
a 


- from 45 through 90 db. The same simple relation held 
whether stimulation was through 


when Ss attended to another c 


hannel, i 
made between а о зое channel. Comparisons were 


scores obtained for each ear, 

2 appearing on that ear and 

Рреагіпр on the contrala- 

| Herodis н а Ше 5 editions were 
1 A ў in 

- auditory target detection with targets identified by then 

- Verbal content vs their physical characteristics Journal 


. Zwislocki, J. J. & Sokolich, )lyracuse 
Inst for Sensory Research) On loudness у rase 0, 
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a tone burst by a preceding tone burst. Perception & А 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 87-90.—Investigat= | 
ed the loudness level of a 2nd tone burst in a monotic 
burst pair as a function of the intensity and frequency oj 
the Ist burst relative to the corresponding variables of 
the 2nd burst and as a function of the interburst time 
interval. The loudness level was measured with the help 
of a 3rd, a comparison burst whose frequency was the 
same as that of the 2nd burst. Results from groups of — 
4-10 listeners show beyond any reasonable doubt that Y 
loudness effects in pairs of sound bursts were controlled | 
by 2 perceptual processes; loudness enhancement and 
loudness summation. The Ist refers to the loudness of the a 
2nd burst; the 2nd, to the overall loudness of the burst 
pair. The time and frequency functions of the 2 processes 
were fundamentally different—Journal abstract. 

2238. Zwislocki, J. J.; Ketkar, I.; Cannon, M. W. & 
Nodar, R. H. (Syracuse U, Inst for Sensory Research) — 
Loudness enhancement and summation in pairs of short. — 
Sound bursts. Perception & Psychophysics, MA 
Vol 16(1), 91-95.— Presented a pair of short, temporally 
spaced sound bursts to groups of 4—7 listeners and 
requested them to match the loudness of a 3rd, a 
comparison burst to the overall loudness of the pair. A 
fundamentally different result was obtained from this Ў 
task than when Ss were instructed to match the loudness 
of the ирип burst to that of the 2nd burst in the 
pair. Loudness-level changes occurring in the Ist 
situation were designated as loudness summation; those 
occurring in the 2nd situation, as loudness enhancement. 
Some parameters of both phenomena are studied. 
Results lead to the Suggestion of a principle of maximum 
similarity in stimulus matching and to a reinterpretation 
of some earlier data. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


2239. Andrews, D. P.; Webb, Jane M. & Miller, D. T. 
(U Keele, ES) Acuity for length comparison in 
continuous and broken lines. Vision Research, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 14(9), 757-766.—1п 2 experiments with the 3 authors 
as Ss, acuity for length comparison was compared in 

ез made of spots and of lines. Performance was 
lways better for the line figures, regardless of configura- 
tion, size, or orientation. Large constant errors were 
found which differed between spot and line figures: 
(among other variables), Efficiency of use of positional 
information was low compared with an ideal O. Results 
indicate that the high-grade positional data which Hubel 
units integrate to encode orientation or shape is not 
available for distance estimation. It is suggested instead 
that the positional specificity of Hubel units serve to 
encode distances and that the Positional specificity is 
low. (French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

2240. Banks, Martin S. & Munsinger, Harry. (U 
Minnesota, Inst of Child Development. Minneapolis) 
Pupillometric measurement of difference spectra for - 
three color in an adult and a four-year-old. 
Vision Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(9), 813-817.—Used 
pupillomeny as a measure of visual sensitivity in a 
emale, color-normal adult and a 4-yr-old female with 
color-normal arents. Photopic spectral sensitivity deter- 
mined with this measure agreed with the CIE photopic 


E 
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visibility curve, although the child’s data show a small 
long-wavelength decrement. Difference spectra for 3 
color receptors were also measured. 3 distinct functions, 
similar to those obtained in adults by more traditional 
methods, were obtained in both Ss. (French, German, & 
is apio ск abstract. ў 
. Budohoska, Wanda; Konorski, Jerzy; Celiński, 
Marek & Szymanski, Leszek. (Nencki Inst ol урет 
tal Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The perception of compet- 
ing visual patterns. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, 
Vol 502), 59-65.—Investigated the interaction of 2 
familiar simple visual patterns unified into an unfamiliar 
one, using 12 adult Ss with normal vision. In Exp I Ss 
were trained for 4 days in recognizing 2 simple visual 
patterns: 1 linear and 1 dotted, shown for durations of 
20, 30, 50, and 75 msec. In Exp II the linear pattern was 
placed above the dotted: one. In Exp III the dots were 
above the lines. In Exp IV Ss were instructed to watch 
either the dots alone or the lines alone, to keep apart the 
2 elements of the complex. Results show that while 
learning to recognize the simple patterns, Ss initially 
committed more errors with dots than with lines. This 
difference disappeared gradually so that on the 4th day 
of learning Ss performed equally well on both patterns. 
On combining the 2 patterns the number of errors 
increased only in relation to the dotted element. Results 
are discussed in the framework of J. Konorski's (1967) 
fheory which assumes that there are antagonistic 
interactions between gnostic units involving the mecha- 
nism of lateral inhibition.—Journal abstract. 
t 2242. Caplan, David; Holmes, Jane M. & Marshall, 
йй C. (McGill U, Medical School, Montreal, Quebec, 
AEG Word classes and hemispheric specialization. 
SR соо 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 331-337.—Stud- 
is іо effects of noun-class on recognition accuracy in 
A visual half-fields. Data from 24 Ss (mean 
qim one yrs) who were given a word recognition task 
he at agentive nouns are more easily recogni 
Е ег simple nouns or category-ambiguous (noun/- ^ 
ue items with right visual field presentation, and that 
Se agentive and category-ambiguous nouns are more 
ed (овса than simple nouns with left visual field 
bec lation. Implications for a theory of hemispheric 
р ization are discussed. (French & German sum- 
qun (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
fn Cohn, Theodore E.; Thibos, Larry М. & 
try, B уы Robert N. (U California, School of Optome- 
jos 3 eley) Detectability of a luminance increment. 
410) of the Optical Society of America, 1974(Oct), Vol 
Fa 21-1327.—Studied the psychometric function 
ARS etection of a foveal luminance increment in 3 
Es The signal to be detected was a modulation ofa 
of si ee target. For an ideal photodetector, the theory 
‘lite A detectability predicts that the index of detecta- 
ats x ould rise linearly with the luminance of the 
aaa nace increment unless the O has some uncertainty 
s thea’. the parameters of the signal to be detected. 
operatin ory predicts that the slope of the receiver 
Ж ne characteristic (ROC curve) should decrease 
38 creating uncertainty. In Exp I, in which lumi- 
AE e varied, a nonlinear psychometric function and 
ite ea d of relatively low slope were found. In Exp 
ch included a pulsed background (pedestal) 
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whether or not the signal was presented, the | 
psychometric function was found. The ROC sl 
was measured in rating experiments increased. 
pedestal was used. Presumably, the pedestal pro 
signal-parameter information that the O 
remember, It is concluded that the human О acts | 
ideal photodetector that has imperfect memory cone 
ing the signal to be detected. (18 ref)—Journal ab 
2244. Corballis, Michael C. & Roldan, Carlos 
(McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) On the pe 
tion of symmetrical and repeated patterns. Perception 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 136-142.—4 exp er 
ments with a total of 116 university students investigat 
rapid perceptual judgments about tachistoscopici 
presented patterns that were either symmetrical about ог 
repeated across a vertical axis. The same terns wer 
presented under 2 different instructional conditi 
some Ss were to judge the 2 halves of each ра 
“same” or “mirror”; others were to judge each pattern аз 
a whole “symmetrical” or “asymmetrical.” With dot. 
atterns, reaction times (RTs) were faster for e 
cal than for repeated patterns when the 2 halves 
close together, but not when they were separa! 
regardless of instructions. With simpler patterns made | 
of arrowheads and C-shapes, however, same RTs were 
faster than mirror, but asymmetrical RTs were ma 
ly slower than symmetrical, regardless of spatial 
боп. The advantage of same over mirror did not seem to. 
be simply a labeling effect. Results suggest that left-right 
symmetry was perceptually more salient than left-right _ 
repetition when the patterns were perceived holistically, | 
By contrast, distinct patterns could be matched more 
rapidly when they were the same than when they were 


left-right mirror images.—Journal abstract. 4 
Welt The 


2245. Davidoff, Jules. (U Coll Swansea, 
psychologi 
ration. Perception 
79-83.—Lightness ап 


in a physical sense, have 0! 
psychologically related. Exp 1 

scaling Var d to aga 
for 2 untrained femal грга 


matching technique, quan 
the extent of the error in 
saturation presented to 36 О: 
independent of hue if saturatio 
colorimetric purity of the hue. Error: 
on the Munsell system) were linearly relat 
tric purity. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2246. Steven. (U Michigan) 
visual orientation uncertainty in a simulta 
tion-recognition task. Perception & 
1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 519-523 — Exa 
ing of the outi uts of visual orientatio! 
nisms by higher order mechanisms. Э ! 
students performed a simultaneous detection-recogn 
task. Variation in the number of possible orientati 
a single straight line produced only slight, if any, bye 
in detection or recognition performance сос pe = 
findings from similar experiments. d U 
the outputs of all orientation-sens! : 
examined by higher order mechanisms. 
separation of 2 possible orientations incr 


tion improved in keeping with other reported findings. 
| Comparison of detection with recognition indicated that 
- the latter, under certain conditions, was superior to the 
- former. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
— — 2247. Eriksen, Barbara A. & Eriksen, Charles W. (U 
Illinois} Effects of noise letters upon the identification 
| ОҒ a target letter іп a nonsearch task. Perception & 
- Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 143-149.—During a 
]-sec tachistoscopic exposure, 6 graduate and undergrad- 
uate students responded with a right or left leverpress to 
| а single target letter from the sets H and K or S and C. 
_ The types of noise letters (response compatible or 
incompatible) flanking the target and the spacing 
between the letters in the display were experimentally 
varied. In all noise conditions, reaction time: (RT) 
—— decreased as between-letter spacing increased. However, 
noise letters of the opposite response set impaired RT 
‘significantly more than same response set noise, while 
mixed noise letters belonging to neither set but having 
set-related features produced intermediate impairment. 
| Differences between 2 target-alone control conditions, 
one presented intermixed with noise-condition trials and 
one presented separately in blocks, gave evidence of a 
preparatory set on the part of Ss to inhibit responses to 
the noise letters. It is concluded that S could not prevent 
processing of noise letters occurring within about 1° of 
- the target due to the nature of processing channel 
- capacity and had to inhibit his response until he was able 
to discriminate exactly which letter was in the target 
position. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2248. Estes, W. K. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) 
‘Redundancy of noise elements and signals in visual 
— detection of letters. Perception & Psychophysics, 
.  1974(Aug) Vol 16(1) 53-60.—Studied forced-choice 

detection in relation to heterogeneity of noise letters and 

multiple signal letters within tachistoscopic displays. 24 

| paid young adults served as Ss in both experiments. 

Curves plotting both probability and latency of correct 

detections vs number of redundant signals at different 

display sizes exhibited significant interactions with 
heterogeneity of the noise background, but did not differ 
as a function of similarity among redundant signals. 

Application of interactive and independent channels 

models indicated that noise redundancy operated to a 

major extent through effects of signal-noise confusability 

at the decision level but ight also have involved 
perceptual interaction at the level of feature detectors. 

—Journal abstract. 

2249. Estévez, Oscar & Spekreijse, Henk. (U Amster- 
dam, Lab of Medical Physics, Netherlands) A spectral 
compensation method for determining the flicker 
characteristics of the human colour mechanisms. Vision 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(9), 823-830.—Details the use 
of a spectral compensation technique with 5 color- 
normal males in which the silencing of either of the 2 
classes of cones in the red-green spectral range resulted 
in similar flicker fusion curves for both the red and green 
cones. Results show that the isolated human medium 
and long wavelength cone systems did not exhibit low 
frequency attenuation even at high retinal illuminations. 
rench, German, & Russian summaries) 

2250. Frith, Uta. (MCR Developmental Psychology 

Unit, London, England) Scanning for reversed and 
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rotated targets. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 
343-349.—10 5-8 yr olds and 10 adults scanned arrays of 
identical shapes for mirror-reversed or 180?-rotated 
targets. The decomposition of scanning time into target 
identification time and context scanning time indicated 
that it took longer to identify reversed than rotated 
targets but equally long in both conditions to scan 
context. This confirms the.notion of a specific difficulty 
in coding mirror-reversed shapes. When the shapes used 
contained vertical lines, scanning time increased while 
target identification time was unaffected. This was 
probably due to a tendency to fixate lines at right angles 
to the direction of scan and does not reflect a coding 
difficulty —Journal abstract. 

2251. Frith, Uta. (MRC Development Psychology 
Unit, London, England) A curious effect with reversed 
letters explained by a theory of schema. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug) Vol 16(1), 113-116.—Con- 
ducted 4 experiments with a total of 40 adult Ss in which 
it took longer to find a normal N embedded in a context 
of reversed Ns than it took to find a reversed N 
embedded in a context of normal Ns. This was true for 
other letters as well and can be explained by a theory of 
schema. This theory holds that there is a schema for the 
normal form of a letter based on past experience, and 
that this schema is not a static but a flexible construct 
which is sensitive to the immediate cognitive context. 
This property of the schema enables recognition even if 
the letter is presented in a deviating form. A deviation, 
such as mirror reversal, may at times be as acceptable as 
the normal form of the letter. This was the case when 
context stimuli in a scanning task consisted of reversed 
letters. If the target stimulus was the normal form of the 
letter, it was more difficult to detect since both context 
and target were accepted as the same letter —Journal 
abstract. 

2252. Gogel, Walter C. & Tietz, Jerome. (U Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara) The effect of perceived distance on 
perceived movement. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 70-78.—Developed equations to 
predict the apparent motion of a physically stationary 
Object resulting from head movement as a function of 
errors in the perceived distances of the object or of its 
parts. In 2 experiments applying these equations, the 
perceived slant of an object was varied with respect to its 
physical slant by means of perspective cues. In Exp I, 72 
undergraduate Os reported the apparent motion an 
apparent distance of each end of the object independent- 
ly. Results are consistent with the equations in terms of 
apparent relative motion, but not in terms of apparent 
common motion. The latter results are attributed to the 
tendency for apparent relative motion to dominate 
apparent common motion when both are present 
simultaneously. In Exp II a direct report of apparent 
relative motion was obtained from 60 Os for illusory 
slants of a physically frontoparallel object. It was foun 
that apparent rotations in the predicted direction 
occurred as a result of head motion, even though no 
rotary motion was present on the retina.—Journal 
abstract. 

2253. Gogel, Walter C. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Relative motion and the adjacency principle. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug). Vol 
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5-437.—Investigated the perception of motion 1974(Au; , Voll -122.—] 
ically moving points of light in terms of the me ооа ае ны. 
between absolute and relative motion cues presented 4-letter arrays contained one or г 
: : more 
change in the effectiveness of the latter as a nses are interpreted as the 
п of the frontoparallel separation between the inati Som 
In situations in which 2 competing relative 
cues were available to 24 right-handed under- 
e Ss to determine the perceived path of motion of 
it of li ht, it was found that the relative motion cue Perception 
п more adjacent points was more effective than 183-192.—Reviews 
relative motion cue between more separated points. ception under 2 theoretical 
situations in which only 1 relative motion cue was approach, in which the variables 
ble, the effectiveness of this cue as compared with i i 
solute motion cue decreased with increased 
tion. Results are predictable from the adjacency 
e which states that the effectiveness of cues 
en objects is an inverse function of object separa- 
—Journal abstract. 
54. Gregory, К. 
al School, England) Illusory contours and stereo 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 
16—Formulated a theory for illusory contours, 
fill gaps in certain figures, and tested it with 12 
ical students and technicians as Ss. It was suggest 
nearer masking objects are perceptually stulated егей. 2 of these аге сара 
account" for gaps when these are unlikely. Results effects as well as the meaningfulness 
that when stereoscopic depth information incom- model and a lexical discrimination ne 
tible with this “perceptual hypothesis” was presented, abstract. 
illusory contours were reduced in intensity OF h 
ippeared. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2255. Holmgren, John E.; Juola, James F. & Atkinson, memory Co! 
d C. (U Maryland) Response latency in visual Psychophysics, 
ch with redundancy in the visual display. Perception studies have d 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 123-128.—Con- the jhenomen 
ted 2 experiments with a total of 18 paid female attributed to the 
graduates to investigate the effects of redundant henomenon. The р! 
lay items upon response latency in a visual search aduates Was proposed to assess 
К In Exp I Ss searched 5-letter displays for a characteristic color 
pud critical letter. Both critical and noncritica wn that € eiie 
ould be repeated in the displays. Mean res nse e object in su парпеч 
асу decreased eases with зА шлу induces a bias toward identification 
їй the critical letter and was affected to a lesser extent by memory color.—Journal D алиа En 
redundancy in the noncritical letters. In Exp II Ss were 2260. Monk, Timothy бт ( di y Psycho 
red to detect the presence of redundant letters in Seq in visua E Demonstrated 2 
ays of from 2 to 5 letters, first with no information 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), зе situation will 
to what letter might be repeated, then with knowledge 
hich letter would be repeated if the display 
Mtained a redundant letter. Response latencies in the A 
imer case were much slower than in the latter. placed in a 
üplications of these findings for current views of visual effect. 
о processing аге discussed.—Journal abstract. the tri 
t 6. Kanizsa, Gaetano. (U Trieste. Inst of Psycholo- used in K 
taly) ["'Gestalt errors" and other visual illusions.] caused target 
B^ Psicologia, 1972(Jan), Vol 66(1-2), АА ee "effect ca 
s i illusi regar 5 
examples of visual illusions reg g Б ES er ithe display юы 
i e 1 
target in ihe inner part. Possil 


(is E alternative theoretical explanations arè SPY" ee the hc sequential eff | 
Kinchla, R. A. & Collyer, C. E- (Princeton U) Journal айе, = & Banks, Martin. S. (U. 
fing a target letter in briefly presented arrays A 2261. ure Diego) Pupillometry a5 а 
rating analysis in terms of a wel California, San, DIE infants, young children i 
effects model. Perception & Psychophysics, visual sensit! 
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tion the importance 
difference in регіо! 


gful wo 


L. & Harris, J. P. (U Bristol, pronounceable nonwo . In the presen! 


with a total of 64 uni 


an interacting with ; 
identification, ^ 


adults. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 
677-682.—Proposes pupillometry as an objective meas- 
—ure of visual sensitivity for infants, young children, and 
adults. To study the possible close relationship between 
pupillary contraction and perceived brightness for 
— infants and young children, photopic pupillary sensitivity 
was measured for 5 1-yr-olds, 5 3-yr-olds, and 5 adults. 
Results support the utility of pupillometry as a sensitivity 
measure for infants and children, based on the demon- 
Strated close agreement between the children's and 
adults’ data in the study and adult data obtained by 
more traditional psychophysical techniques. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
2262. Murch, Gerald M. & Paulson, James. (Portland 
State U) An extension of the Riggs projection colorime- 
ter. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
- 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 403-406.—Describes a method for 
- the construction and calculation of CIE chromaticity 
coordinates from a simple and inexpensive projection 
‘colorimeter. The device allows variation along the 
‘dimensions of hue, saturation, and brightness and 
- Specification of these variations in terms of chromaticity 
coordinates, dominant wavelength, relative luminance, 
and excitation purity. 
2263. Olson, Richard K. (U Colorado) Slant judg- 
ments from static and rotating trapezoids correspond to 
. rules of perspective geometry. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Jun), Vol 15(3), 509-516.—Compared the 
apparent static slant of trapezoids aligned in the O's 
frontal plane with the apparent plane of reversal for the 
same trapezoids when rotated. Slant responses of 9 paid 
- Undergraduate Os were similar in both static and 
- тоќайоп conditions, thus allowing description of the 
trapezoidal window illusion in terms of projective 
geometry. Linear perspective was systematically varied 
in the stimulus series to geometrically imply slants of 50, 
- 60, 70, and 80°. Perceived slant corresponded remarka- 
. bly well with these values. Results show that with the 
орт Nieving E and response measures, Os 
a rather gor perspective 
8 ое E dS) 
. 2264. Oyama, Tadasu. (Chiba U, Japan) Perceived 
Size and perceived distance in тоз vision and 
an analysis of causal relations. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 175-182. —Effects 
of visual angle and convergence upon the perceived sizes 
and perceived distances of a familiar object (playing 
card) and a nonrepresentational object (blank white 
card) were investigated with 6 undergraduate psychol 
majors by means of a Projector stereoscope э 
olarizing filters. Results indicate that size estima: 
increased nearly Proportionally as the visual angle 
increased and decreased nearly linearly as the conver- 
gence increased. Distance estimates decreased nearly 
linearly as either the visual angle or the convergence 
increased. The ratio of the size estimate to the distance 
estimate for a given visual angle was almost constant 
irrespective of convergence. In this sense, the size-dis- 
tance invariance hypothesis held. No clear effect of 
familiarity was found. Partial correlations were used to 
discriminate direct and indirect causal relationships 
between the stimulus variables and perceptual estimates. 
Both perceived size and perceived distance were found to 
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- 1 log, unit in magnitude.—Journal abstract. 


be determined directly by the 2 stimulus variables b 
mutually related only indirectly. (31 ref)—Jour; 
abstract. E 
2265. Papaioannou, J. Effects of retinal adaptation. 
brightness estimation іп humans: Tempor 
considerations. Quarterly Journal of Experimeni 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 514-519.—Asked 10 
young adult volunteers to identify 1 of 7 possib 
luminance levels under Ganzfeld conditions. The lumi- 
nance range investigated was .5-500.0 ft Im. Earlier _ 
findings on the subjective effects of a Ganzfeld on _ 
humans were verified. Ss performed significantly better 
under nonadapted than under adapted conditions. 
Under both conditions Ss tended to perform better after — 
pupillary diameter had been fixed. Errors never exceeded. 


2266. Pitt, I. T. & Winter, L. M. (Kodak Ltd, 
Research Div, Harrow, England) Effect of surround on | 
perceived saturation. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1974(Oct), Vol 64(10), 1328-1331.—Examined — 
the effects of having a light or dark surround around a 
color, and, in particular, the effect these surrounds have 
on the perceived saturation of the color. Results of the — 
experiments, with a total of 5 Os, show that a dark — 
surround not only increased the apparent brightness of a — 
color but also reduced its apparent saturation. It is 
concluded that for equivalence with a light-surrounded 
color, a color with a dark surround must have a higher 
purity.—Journal abstract. : 

2267. Plack, Jerelyn J. & Shick, Jacqueline. (U 
Minnesota) The effects of color on human behavior. 
Journal of the Association for the Study of Perception, 
1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 4-16.—Reviews the literature on the _ 
effects of color on physical, perceptual, and emotional 
responses and color preferences. Because color is related 
to many of these variables (e.g., blood pressure, pulse 
rate, judgments of size, weight, and distance, and 
personality characteristics) and since these variables 
have also been linked to motivation and motor perform- 
ance, several hypotheses concerning the effects of color 
on motor performance are suggested. Implications for 
educational equipment and facilities are also examined. 
(75 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2268. Pressey, Alexander W, (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Evidence for the role of attentive fields in the 
perception of illusions. Quarterly Journal of Experimen-- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 464-47 1.—Predict- 
ed, on the basis of the concept of attentive fields, that th 
Position of the comparison line would systematically 
affect the amount of illusion displayed in the Ponzo 
configuration and in 2 impoverished forms of the. 
Müller-Lyer illusion. In an experiment with 30 normally - 
seeing undergraduates 10 of 12 predictions which seemed 
to be unique to assimilation theory were verifie 
statistically, and the remaining 2 predictions were in the 
correct direction. A reversed Ponzo illusion, which was 
expected from the concept of attentive fields, was not 
exhibited. This latter result is explained by the fact that 
the Milller-Lyer illusion of elongation is normally greate 
than the Müller-Lyer illusion of shrinkage. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2269. Pressey, 


Alexander. : Winni 4 
Canada) Effect (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 


Of size of angle on the ambiguous 


SP ae 


Müller-Lyer illusion. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 
38(5), 401-404.—Measured the ambiguous Miiller-Lyer 
illusion as a function of the angle formed by the oblique 
lines. 60 undergraduates served as Ss. The illusion 
increased with an increase in the size of the angle, 
confirming the validity of the attentive field postulate of 
the assimilation theory of geometric illusions. 
2270. Putz, Vernon R. & Rothe, Robert. (National Inst 
of Occupational Safety & Health, Cincinnati, OH) 
Peripheral signal detection and concurrent compensa- 
tory tracking. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
6(3), 155-163.—Introduced a Mackworth-clock monitor- 
ing task into a standard compensatory tracking task 
located at different lateral positions in the visual field of 
48 right-handed undergraduates, while the tracking task 
was located in the center of the visual field. The variables 
tracking frequency and monitor position were hypothes- 
ized to produce mutual interference in the dual-task 
arrangement, and the spatial separation of the 2 tasks 
was assumed to adversely affect peripheral signal 
detection. As the tracking frequency increased, peripher- 
al monitoring performance remained high, while tracking 
accuracy was reduced. The position of the monitor task 
did not affect monitoring performance but did influence 
tracking accuracy at the low tracking frequency. A 
divided-attention effect was found with respect to the 
monitoring task when both tasks were located directly in 
S's field of view. Eye-movement data provides some 
support for the notion of a functional visual field. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
2271. Pynte, Joél. (U Provence, Lab de Psychologie 
Experimentale, Aix-en-Provence, France) Readiness for 
pronunciation during the reading process. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 110-112.—Required 
24 French psychology students to read a series of 3 
numbers projected on a screen. Depending on the series 
presented, the number projected at the center (test) 
Tequired one or more syllables to be pronounced. Results 
show that the more syllables it took to pronounce it, the 
longer the eye fixation on that number lasted. This 
Suggests that a mechanism of readiness for pronuncia- 
lion co-occurs with visual processing—Journal abstract. 
‚2272. Roufs, J. A. (Inst voor Perceptie Onderzoek, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands) Dynamic properties of vision: 
V. Perception lag and reaction time in relation to flicker 
and flash thresholds. Vision Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
10), 853-869.—In order to relate perception lag to 
icker thresholds, both were measured by the same 2 Ss 
under the same conditions. Perception lag obtained by 3 
fethods—double flash, eye and ear, and reaction 
ат нее compared for foveal flashes at a dark 
оеша, The course of perceptive delay was meas” 
s ae a function of the intensity of long flashes d 
К B : усу range. At medium intensities the results я 
Шош ods agree. At low intensities, lecreasing | 
З ity towards the threshold increased reaction time 
Hen ssively faster than double-flash settings in the Ist 
ne ade above the threshold. In a 2nd series of experi- 
m nts with 2 Ss, reaction times and double-flash settings 
a low and a high background level were compared. 
M. Tlicker fusion characteristics of the same stimuli 
A ut determined by modulating them harmonically. The 
nge of perception lag at the low background level was 
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considerably greater than that at the high level on 
varying the flash intensity over a comparable range. 
Visual latency and flicker thresholds were related on the 
basis of 3 hypothetical general system properties. The -. 
course of perception lag obtained by double-flash A 

settings is in agreement with that calculated from the 
flicker fusion curve. Latency curves at different back- 
ground levels can be found from a generalized function 
and 2 parameters which are characteristic for sensitivity. 
and inertia and which can be found either from flicker or 
flash thresholds. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2273. Roufs, J. A. (Inst voor Perceptie Onderzoek, 
Eindhoven, Netherlands) Dynamic properties of vision: 
IV. Thresholds of decremental flashes, incremental 
flashes and doublets in relation to flicker fusion. Vision 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(9), 831-851.—3 experiments 
with a total of 3 Ss measured the thresholds of pairs of 
incremental and decremental flashes as a function of 
their duration, those of doublets as à function of the 
flash interval, and those of incremental flashes over a 
very large range of durations. The incremental and 
decremental threshold characteristics did not differ 
significantly, from which it is concluded that the 
excursion of the system responses to the flashes in the 
positive and negative direction must be approximately 
equally large if the flashes are to be detected. The 
doublet characteristics confirmed that the response to 
short flashes contained a definite 2nd phase. At low and 
high levels, however, they were practically isomorphous, 
which represents à deviation from the characteristics 
the De Lange flicker fusion curves. 
Measurements over a large range of duration showed 
that under certain conditions the threshold characteris- 
tics of rectangular increments displayed a minimum and 
that they were remarkedly isomorphous at low and high 
levels. À refinement of the model introduced in order to 
explain these results yields a transmission curve which 
differs from the De Lange characteristics in the direction 
of greater attenuation at the very low frequencies and 
which is also isomorphous for the various back| 
levels. (Е. rench, German, & Russian summaries) 
eum | abstract. 

274. Sekuler, Robert & Pierce, Scott. (Northwestern 
jon of stimulus direction: Hemispheric 


ad and laterality. American Journal of Psycholo- 


px 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 619-695.—Used response times 
fo measure the difficulty of discrimination between 
geometric figures in 3 experiments with a 
total of 40 undergraduates. pimus times di Went 
a O ali (3-sided squares with their open sides 10 
left" stimuli (3-sided sq p eee 


ed. Left-right discriminations were no more affect- 
wi ed vs ipsilateral projection than were 
up-down discriminations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 0 
2215. Simmonds, M. B.(U Canterbury, Christchurcl Ў 
New Zealand) Stereopsis and subjective ик 
Perception & Psychophysics, de (3), 
401-404.—10 undergraduate volunteers ratec pe ed 
depth and contour clarity of figures containing binoci 


i jecti tours. 
larly disparate subjective con! 
nb dur stereoscopic depth cues to 
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perceived clarity of subjective contours. Disparity cues 
that were incompatible with monocular depth cues 
reduced the depth sensation but did not affect contour 
clarity. It is concluded that, although subjective contours 
can be perceived stereoscopically, they are seen in less 
depth than real contours with the same degree of 
hoizontal disparity.—Journal abstract. f 
2276. Skowbo, D.; Gentry, T.; Timney, B. & Morant, 
R. B. (Brandeis U) The McCollough effect: Influence of 
several kinds of visual stimulation on decay rate. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 47-49. 
—Conducted an experiment to determine whether the 
decay rate of the McCollough effect could be differen- 
tially influenced by the type of visual stimulation that 
followed its induction. After acquiring this effect, each of 
3 trained Os was exposed to achromatic gratings, 
homogeneous chromatic fields, natural visual stimula- 
tion, or complete darkness. Exposure to achromatic 
gratings caused a marked fading of the effect; the other 
types of stimulation were associated with similar and 
much less rapid decay.—Journal abstract. 

2277. Taylor, M. M. & Aldridge, K. D. (Defence & 
Civil Inst of Environmental Medicine, Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Stochastic processes in reversing 
figure perception. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Aug) Vol 16(1), 9-25.—Measured the timing 
patterns of figural reversals, using as a stimulus figure a 
3-dimensional surface which could be seen as dented or 
as bubbly. Transitions between the 2 forms were clear 
and abrupt and could not be voluntarily controlled by 
even a practiced O. The timing distributions of reversals, 
for 4 female adult Os who worked for 5 sessions of 36 
min each, were incompatible with theories based on 
satiation-like effects; neither did they conform with a 
simple random-walk model. А random-walk model 
based on a finite majority decision device with тето! 
described the data better than either. Data from 20 90- 
min observation periods for each of 2 Os were analyzed 
in detail according to this model, and it was found that 
the gross behavioral changes that sometimes occurred 
from period to period could usually be accounted for by 
à change of exactly 1 unit in one or another of the 3 
parameters of the majority detector. The mathematical 
description of the model is Biven in a separate appendix 
to the paper. (20 ref)—Journal. abstract. 

2278. Thompson, Jack G. & Schiffman, H. R, (Rutgers 
State U) The influence of figure size and orientation on 
the magnitude of the horizontal-vertical illusion. Acta 
Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 413-420.— Performed 
2 experiments to examine the effect of display size and 
figure orientation on the horizontal-vertical illusion. A 
total of 50 college students served as Ss, According to the 

visual field hypothesis of T. M. Künnapas (1957), if the 
relation of the figure components to the surrounding 
frame is held invariant neither experimental manipula- 
tion should exert an appreciable influence. However, 
both manipulations produced significant effects, indicat- 
ing that the visual field hypothesis is untenable as the 
primary determinant of the horizontal-vertical illusion. 
An alternative explanation is discussed. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
2279. Tynan, Paul & Sekuler, Robert. (Northwestern 
U, Cresap Neuroscience Lab) Perceived spatial frequen- 
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cy varies with stimulus duration. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1974(Sep), Vol 64(9), 1251-1255, 
—Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 22 observers 
in which a sinusoidal grating appeared of higher spatial 
frequency when briefly flashed than when presented for 
longer durations. This effect was restricted to gratings of 
low spatial frequency. Time-dependent changes in the 
response of spatial frequency channels are a likely cause, 
2280. Uhlarik, John J. & Osgood, Alan G. (Kansas 
State U) The role of some spatial parameters of 
gratings on the McCollough effect. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Jun) Vol 15(3, 524-528.—110 
undergraduates with normal color vision were alternately 
adapted to vertical and horizontal gratings that consisted 
of black bars and colored slits. The slits of one grating 
were green and of the other, magenta. The widths of the 
black bars and the colored slits were varied independent- 
ly during adaptation and testing. This design separates 
the relative influence of bar width, slit width, and spatial 
frequency on an orientation specific color aftereffect 
known as the McCollough effect. Black bar width had 
the major influence on the strength of the aftereffect, 
suggesting that the neurophysiological mechanism un- 
derlying the McCullough effect might consist of orienta- 
tion specific units that are sensitive to both the widths of 
black bars and the chromatic characteristics of their 
surrounds.—Journal abstract. 
2281. Van der Meer, H. C. (Catholic U, Psychological 
Lab, Nijmegen, Netherlands) Aniseikonia: II. The influ- 
ence of vertical and horizontal aniseikonia on the 
orientation of longitudinal horopters. Acta Psychologica, 
1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 303-314.—Conducted a study with 
7 advanced psychology students with normal vision to 
investigate the influence of vertical and horizontal 
aniseikonia on the orientation of the longitudinal 
horopter. Results indicate that vertical disparity had 
some influence on the orientation of the horopter formed 
by equating the primary subjective visual directions of 
the 2 eyes. This seems at variance with the hypothesis of 
a stable system of corresponding retinal elements. 
—Journal abstract. А 
2282. Van der Meer, Н. C. (Catholic U, Psychological 
Lab, Nijmegen, Netherlands) Aniseikonia: |. The influ- 
ence of the magnification percentage of afocal meri- 
dional lenses on the magnitude of the stereoscopic 
depth effect. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 
283-300—In 1964 K. N. Ogle postulated that Me 
magnitude of the Stereoscopic depth effect at horizontal 
aniseikonia is a linear function of the magnification 
percentage of meridional size lenses (axis at 90°). For 
vertical aniseikonia Ogle proposed the operation of 
processes: an excitation process directly proportional “a 
the vertical disparity and an inhibitory process ш. 
increases exponentially with the vertical disparity. In the 
present investigation with 22 normal-vision undergradu- 
ates these rules could not be confirmed. With horizonte 
aniseikonia most Ss showed, apart from a significan 
linear trend, also Significant quadratic and/or oub 
trends; furthermore, significant linear trends in oppos! h 
direction occurred. With vertical aniseikonia, a dept 
experience opposite to the expected direction occured 
very frequently. Here, individual differences in hi 
course of the curves representing the relations Ip 
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the degree of the stereosco| ic depth effect and 
magnification percentage of the lens were particular- 
eat. Results suggest that the processes which, 
ording to Ogle, occur under aniseikonia are not 
npatible with the idea of a stable preformed structure 
corresponding retinal elements, but that the lawful-- 
jn the relationship disparity-depth experience arises 
[ after a process of learning. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
2283. Wildman, Kenneth N. (Nathaniel Hawthorne 
I) Visual sensitivity at an edge. Vision Research, 


ually fell in the 
minated side of the edge was dependent on the 
intensity of the illuminated field, absent at low intensity. 
duration flashes of both edge and test spot 
shed the threshold elevation on the illuminated side 
[ | the edge regardless of field intensity. While the 
threshold rise may be associated with lateral inhibitory 
ects, the fall in the dark was due to stray light in the 
ye. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 
— —Journal abstract. 
A 2284. Worrall, Norman & Firth, Diane. (U London, 
"Inst of Education, England) The- components of the 
andard and reverse Müller-Lyer illusions. Quarterly 
fournal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol 
(3), 342-354.—Experimental results show that the 
ajor factor in the Miiller-Lyer reverse illusion is the 
xin and not the apex-out figure as previously 
“Supposed, and that for both standar and reverse figures 
ere is a visual field effect. It is concluded that the 
fiiller-Lyer oblique figures operate as 2 of many 
Possible examples of a single underlying mechanism, and 
nt arguments that the Miiller-Lyer is really 2 
ate constituent illusions are not supported. (17 ref) 
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2285. Boucher, Jean-Louis. (U Ottawa, Ontario, 
anada) Higher processes in motor learning. Journal of 
fotor Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 131-137.—Used а 
T displacement task to study the effects of verbal 

уйу after knowledge of results (KR) and the time of 
[ s on the acquisition 


interval lasted 3 or 10 sec. 
2286. Colegate, Robert L. & Hoffman, James E. (U 
is) Monitoring small eye movements with averaged 
- Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 
B), 149-15].—Studied the feasibility of measuring 
(1-14? of visual angle) eye movements by 
- electrooculograms (EOGs). Data from the 2 
lors who served as Ss show that the latencies and 
tudes obtained by this procedure are in gi 
Ment with results reported using other methods. 
additional finding of different waveforms due to 
Ment and voicing components makes the procedure 
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useful for studying the role of eye movements in- ; 
reaction-time investigations of visual selective attention, —' 
—Journal abstract. 

2287. de Lannoy, Jacques D. & Leyn, Guy. (U 
Louvain, Faculty of Psychology & Sciences of Educa- 
tion, Belgium) [Body movements and sociometric status 
in male adolescents.] (Fren) Psychologica Belgica, 1973, 
Vol 13(3), 239-245.—Recorded spontaneous body move- 
ments of 24 male 12-16 yr old adolescents during a 50- 
min observation period and classified them into 10 
categories. Average duration of different types of bod 
movement was related to the sociometric status of еас 
S. The difference between “popular” and "isolated" Ss 
was significant only for movements involving contact 
with the S’s own body, the amount of such movement 
being almost 3 times greater for the isolated Ss. 
Motivational aspects of spontaneous movements are 
discussed. (English abstract)—S. Slak. 

2288. Golin, Sanford. (U Pittsburgh) Effects of stress 
on the performance of normally anxious and high- 
anxious subjects under chance and skill conditions. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 
466-472.—Studied whether a belief in personal control 
over a stressor would improve the performance of high- 
anxious Ss. Ss were 30 normal-anxious and 30 un 
anxious undergraduates, classified according to Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale scores. The 2 groups did not 
differ on a complex learning task under nonstress 
conditions. Under a stress-chance condition, in which Ss 
were told they had no control over a shock stressor, the 

formance of high-anxious Ss was disrupted while that 
of the normals was not. In a stress-skil condition, Ss 
were told that they could control the stressor through 
their performance. ‘Normals showed a marked improve- 
formance in the stress-skill condition, but 


ment in i ‘ 
hirano Ss showed no significant improvement. (32 \ 


ref)—Journal abstract. й 
2289. Ishikawa, Takado. (Tokyo U of Education, | 
Japan) [Effect of the redundancy of stimulus events on T 
and accuracy of motor response.] (Japn) Japanese ] 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol 21), F 
90-101.—4 age groups of 20 children and 1 group of 5 
college students performed Keypressing under 6 different 
stimulus conditions with high redundancy of approxi- E 
mately 70% in varying orders. In each condition, 3 
trials with a 5-sec intertrial interval were given. Reaction 
time and error frequency were measured. Results 
indicate that the effect of the 2nd-order redundancy was 
stronger than that of the 3rd-order redundancy 
< .01), that the 2nd-order components were used 
effectively in the 3rd-order redundancy, but that the 3rd 
order components Were not used effectively under $ 
conditions in any order containing low redundancy. 
(English summary) (19 ref)—S. Choe. Y 
2290. Kelso, J. А. & Stelmach, George E. ( 
Wisconsin) Behavioral and neurological parameters of 
ion block. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
179-190.—Used the nerve-com| res- 
ded university students 
in the absence of 
licit was the assumption that e 
jon were eliminated 5-10 А 
otor fibers in the ulnar 


1974(Sep), Vol 63). і 
pie black with 10 male right-han: 


to investigate mov 


kinesthetic information. Imp! 
d kinesthetic sensat 
tor function. М 


tactile an 
min prior to mo 
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and median nerves of the upper preferred limb were 
tested at systematic intervals throughout the duration of 
the block application. When kinesthetic cut-off was 
assigned, Ss performed 3 tapping trials with vision and 
audition eliminated. Progressive reduction in nerve- 
conduction parameters (motor nerve conduction velocity 
and amplitude of the muscle action potential) occurred 
© across and below the block, with significant decrements 
occurring as early as 15 min. Results indicate that motor 
impairment was a confounding factor in the use of the 
nerve block technique. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2291. Meijers, L. M. & Eijkman, E. G. (U Nijmegen, 
Lab of Medical Physics & Biophysics, Netherlands) The 
motor system in simple reaction time experiments. Acta 
Psychologica, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 367-377.— Presents 
evidence that the variability of the motor system does 
not play an important role in the variability of simple 
reaction time. A model is proposed for the operation of 
the motor system in simple reaction-time experiments 
which consistently links single-cell neuronal activity with 
electromyographic activity and with response time. (15 
ref) 

2292. Merchant, John; Morrissette, Richard & 
Porterfield, James L. (Honeywell Radiation Ctr, Lexing- 
ton, MA) Remote measurement of eye direction 
allowing subject motion over one cubic foot of space. 
IEEE Transactions on Biomedical Engineering, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 21(4), 309-317.—Describes the remote oculometer, а 
new instrument in which the video processing is 
performed by a minicomputer. This processor provides 
automatic calibration and linearization to each S and 
can supply the output eye-direction information in the 
form of either fixation-point coordinates on any speci- 
fied fixation plane, azimuth and elevation, or direction 
cosines, 

2293. Pack, D. Michael; Cotten, Doyice J. & Biasiotto, 
Judson, (Georgia Southern Coll, Marvin Pittman Lab 
School) Effect of four fatigue levels on performance and 
learning of a novel dynamic balance skill. Journal of 
Motor Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 191-197.—Investi- 

ated the effect of fatigue on the performance and 

earning of the Bachman ladder task to determine if the 
relationship between activation and both the perform- 
ance and learning data would support the inverted-U 
theory. 48 male college physical education students were 
randomly assigned to 4 groups. A level of fatigue as 
determined by heart rate (control, 120, 150, and 180 
bpm) was assigned to each group. Each S was fatigued to 
his assigned level prior to the task and following each 
trial, was given 20 trials on Day 1 to learn the task while 
at his designated level, and then was given 20 additional 
trials on Day 2 under control conditions. On Day 1, 150 
and 180 bpm impaired performance of the motor task. 
The learning score data indicated that 150 and 180 bpm 
had a detrimental effect on learning of the task. Both the 
activation-performance and the activation-learning rela- 
tionships partially support the inverted-U theory. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2294. Sharp, R. H. & Whiting, H. T. (U Leeds, 
England) Exposure and occluded duration effects in a 
ball-catching skill. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 6(3), 139-147.—48 male university students attempt- 

ed single-handed catches of lawn tennis balls delivered 
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by a mechanical projection machine. The within- and 
between-S variables in a split-plot factorial design were 
the period for which the ball was illuminated (VP) and 
the subsequent period of occlusion (OP). Both variables 
and their interaction were significant sources of varia- 
tion. Generally the effect of VP diminished as OP was 
extended. This result is discussed in terms of (a) 
information processing time and (b) motion prediction. 
With respect to the Ist issue, the most important variable 
was not VP but a composite term VP + OP. On the 2nd 
issue, support is provided for an hypothesis to account 
for prediction error raised in a previous study. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2295. Sheerer, Nancy & Berger, Richard A. (Temple 
U) Effects of various levels of fatigue on reaction time 
and movement time. American Corrective Therapy 
Journal, 1972(Sep), Vol 26(5) 146-147.—Studied the 
effects of 3 different levels of fatigue on reaction time 
(RT) and movement time (MT). 16 college males were 
subjected to fatigue by doing a varying number of 
shoulder flexions. RT and MT were evaluated using the 
same response. Results show that fatigue had no 
significant effect on either variable. The techniques of 
analysis are discussed. It is concluded that the evidence 
suggests an adverse effect on RT and MT by increasing 
fatigue.—R. S. Albin. 

2296. Shephard, Roy J. (U Toronto, School of 
Hygiene, Ontario, Canada) Work physiology and activity 
patterns of circumpolar Eskimos and Ainu: A synthesis 
of LB.P. data. Human Biology, 1974(May), Vol 46(2), 
263-294.—The International Biological Programme 
(IBP) collected data on the working capacity and activity 
patterns of 3 Eskimo populations and 1 Ainu group. All 
groups were of short stature, but showed a rapid secular 
trend towards increase of standing height. In the 
relatively acculturated Alaskan Eskimos, skinfold read- 
ings have apparently increased since 1963; the other 
groups remain thin, and total body fat is poorly 
correlated with skinfold readings. Strength of leg muscles 
and lean body mass were well developed in Igloolik; lean 
mass was relatively lower at Wainwright, but anaerobic 
power was still better than in a white population. In 3 of 
the 4 groups, aerobic power and related measures of 
work tolerance were much as in the sedentary white 

opulation. Figures for the Igloolik population were at 
east 20% greater, particularly marked іп men who 
adhered to the traditional pattern of nomadic hunting. 
This is mainly attributed to the bursts of intense work 
and the high total energy demands of traditional 
hunting. Previous reports of poor working capacity 1 
hunters may reflect the immediate influence of advance 
chest disease. (21 ref) —S. L. Warren. 

2297. Thorsheim, Howard L; Houston, Lanning & 
Badger, Christopher. (Saint Olaf Coll) Visual and 
kinesthetic components of pursuit-tracking perform- 
ance. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 
199-203.—Trained 74 paid undergraduates on a pursuit 
rotor for 10 trials with ambient illumination from 2 
strobe light flashing at frequencies of either 2, 5, 10, 15 
or 20/sec. A transfer trial followed, with a strobe- 
flashing frequency of 10/sec for all Ss. Results suppor 
hypotheses derived from J. A. Adams’s (see PA. VO 
48:2177) closed-loop theory of motor learning that (a) 
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performance would improve during training as a func- 


tion of amount of visual feedback available and (b). if 

after training visual feedback was reduced, performance 

| would be maintained to the extent that reliance upon 

"kinesthetic feedback had been learned as an alternate 
compensatory feedback loop.—Journal abstract. 
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2298. Bear, Gordon. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Cogni- 
tion of the relation between an event and a circum- 
stance understood to explain the event. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 491-496.—Proposes а 
model for the process of explanation, according to which 
(a) an event to be explained is understood to be a value 
on a particular dimension of variation, (b) a circum- 
stance believed to explain the event is understood to be a 
value on another dimension of variation, and (c) the 2 
dimensions are understood to be related such that the 
dimension whose value is to be explained is more likely 
to take that value when the dimension of circumstance 
takes its obtaining value than when the dimension of 
circumstance takes an alternative value. Evidence for the 
model is reported from a 2-part study in which a total of 
65 university students made 2 judgments about a human 
action—which of 2 statements of circumstance spei 
ing alternative values for a certain dimension was the 
better explanation for the action, and which of the same 
2 statements described the case in which the action, or 
for certain items the opposite action, was more likely to 
occur. For each of 5 different actions, the judgments 
were significantly related as required by the mo el. (19 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

2299, Blum, Gerald S. & Porter, Marcia L. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Effects of the restriction of 
Conscious awareness in a reaction-time task. Interna- 
tional Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1974(Oct), Vol 22(4), 335-345.—Investigated the ascrip- 
lion of a proper role to consciousness in mental functions 
in the context of a visual-choice reaction-time task 
involving the presentation of an irrelevant auditory 
Signal. 3 paid, high-hypnotic undergraduates Were 
programed hypnotically in advance “not to hear” the 
irrelevant tone on half the trials; 3 paid, nonhypnotic 
Undergraduate controls were given waking instructions 
to ignore the tone. The posthypnotic “ablation” of 
Conscious awareness of the tone significantly attenuated 
its influence upon reaction time, whereas the control 
Instruction had no effect. Results are suggestive in their 
qe ication of consciousness as a factor in the processing 
s,,COBniüive events. (German, French, & Spanish 

ummaries)—Journal abstract. 

2300. Briggs, George E. (New Mexico State U) On the 
Predictor variable for choice reaction time. Memory & 


io ction task (1966, 1969) was made for the period 1966 
бе eu 1973. It is proposed that a majority of the data 
posi etter described by a linear equation involving log 
s set size than by one involving set size per 56 as 
Scale of the predictor variable. (47 ref) 
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ished у, Vol 2(3), 575-580.—A survey 01 : 
published research using i ys Sternberg information 
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2301. Briggs, George E.; Johnsen, Arthur M. & Shinar, 
David. (New Mexico State U) Central pro ing 
uncertainty as a determinant of choice reaction tim 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 417-425, 
— Demonstrated in an experiment with 80 paid, right- — - 
handed undergraduates that central processing uncer- 
tainty (Н.) can be derived to provide a single valued 
statement of the reaction-time (RT) information hypoth 
esis RT = a + b(H.) across test-stimulus sets and 
across several levels of test-stimulus probability in an 
information reduction task. The derivation procedure 
assumes successive tests of stimulus hypotheses with 
Bayesian revision of stimulus probabilities after failure - 
of an initial test. Results show that the procedure could 
be generalized to data from single. test stimuli in an 
information conservation task. Stimulus and response 
repetition effects were estimated for the information 
reduction task data. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2302. Coltheart, Max & Glick, Marcia J. (U Reading, - 
England) Visual imagery: A case study. бу 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol 
26(3), 438-453.— Describes a female student who, when — 
resented with a word or a sentence, is abnormally if 
proficient at spelling this material in reverse order. It is 
suggested that her superiority in this and in tachistoscop- | 
ic performance is achieved principally because her — 
internal visual representations are extremely resistant to 
disruption by other mental activities. ^ 
2303. Eckert, Ed & Kanak, N. Jack. (U Oklahoma) 
Verbal discrimination learning: A review of the acquisi- 
tion, transfer, and retention literature through 1972. 
1974(Sep), Vol 8109), 582-607, 
—This review of the literature pertaining to verb 1 
transfer, and retention 2 
i i of frequency theo! , extensions to the 
cludes discussions of freq! “as РА EAEN 
It is generally conc uded that the 


enc’ [ 
КЫ, theory is suitable for lanation and 


з 
E 
K n 
Acron of data in experiments which require only 5 
recognition memory, and that other theoretical accounts 
or extensions are needed to predict and explain verbal р 
discrimination problems which require р 
than simple recognition memory. a 


304. Forster, Kenneth L& Olbrei, Ilmar, (Monash U, 
FE Vic, Australia) Semantic heuristics and s 
tic analysis. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(3), 319-347.—Con- 
ducted 5 experiments with a total of 90 Ss (most of whom 
were undergraduates) to investigate the hypothe 


the com) 


this view. 
constant for 
but constant synta 


rties of 
sentence is controlled by purely syntactic pro 
the input. (French summary) is БЛ 
2305. Galin, 
Neuropsychiatri 


differences in cognitive s! 
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ments. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 367-376. 
— Studied reflective eye movements in Ss whose voca- 
tions emphasize either verbal/analytic or spatial/holistic 
cognitive modes in 2 experiments. In Exp I, 18 male 
lawyers and 17 male artists (ceramicists) were asked 
questions demanding verbal or spatial thought; the Ist 
eye movement following the question was scored for 
both vertical and lateral directions. Ss differed only in 
the vertical direction, with ceramicists showing more 
“up” movements than lawyers. In Exp II, the effects of 
question type (verbal or spatial) were studied in the 2 
original groups of Ss and in 19 nonspecialized under- 
graduates. Verbal questions evoked more right and more 
down movements than spatial questions. (French & 
German summaries) (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2306. Hock, Howard S.; Gordon, Gregory P. & 
Whitehurst, Robert. (Florida Atlantic U) Contextual 
relations: The influence of familiarity, physical plausi- 
bility, and belongingness. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 4-8.—Obtained individual differ- 
ences in a task requiring the same-different comparison 
of multiobject scenes. For some of the 32 paid university 
student Ss, performance depended on whether the 
objects were in a physically plausible arrangement. It 
was inferred that these Ss used internalized rule systems 
to interrelate arrays of objects into organized scenes. For 
the other Ss, performance depended on whether the 
objects belonged together, and whether their arrange- 
ment was familiar. It was inferred that these Ss dealt with 
each object on an individual basis, using information 
concerning belongingness and familiarity of arrangement 
to anticipate which objects would be present and where 
they would be located —Journal abstract. 

2307. Paivio, Allan & Begg, Ian. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Pictures and words in visual search. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 515-521.—A 
total of 102 university students in 3 experiments searched 
through an array of pictures or words for a target item 
that had been presented asa picture or a word. In ExpsI 
and II, the pictures were line drawings of familiar objects 
and the words were their printed labels; in Exp III, the 

-stimuli were photographs of the faces of famous people 

and their corresponding printed names. Search times in 
Exps I and II were consistently faster when the arra: 
items were pictures than when they were words. Search 
was also faster with pictures than with words as targets 
when the search array also consisted of pictures. Exp III 
yielded a completely different pattern of results: Search 
time with names as targets and faces as search array 
items was significantly slower than in the other 3 
conditions. Results are most consistent with a dual- 
coding interpretation. That is, items that are cognitively 
represented both verbally and as nonverbal images can 
be searched and compared in either mode, depending on 
the demands of the task. The mode actually used 
depends on whether the search must be conducted 
through an array of pictures or words. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2308. Potts, George R. (Dartmouth Coll) Incorporat- 
ing quantitative information into a linear ordering. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 533-538.—Re- 
quired a total of 236 undergraduates in 3 experiments to 
learn linear orderings of 4 terms (A > B > C > D). 
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Each pair of terms was described as being either “just 
barely,” “moderately,” or “very much” different on some 
meaningful dimension. 2 distinct strategies for coding 
this information were observed. Some Ss varied the 
spacing of the terms along some continuum, while others 
spaced the terms evenly along a continuum and inserted 
verbal tags to represent the quantitative information 
(e.g., A just barely B moderately C very much D). The 
former strategy was consistently superior. Performance 
did not vary as a function of the quantitative difference 
between the terms.—Journal abstract. 

2309. Ray, Colette. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) 
The manipulation of color response times in a color- 
word interference task. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 101-104.—The relationship be- 
tween word and color response times and color-word 
interference is of theoretical importance for understand- 
ing the interference phenomenon. In this experiment 
with 16 undergraduate Ss, color response times were 
manipulated by varying the size of the color-word set, 
but there was no corresponding change in interference. 
Since the manipulation of word response times consist- 
ently leads to such changes, this result has certain 
implications which are briefly discussed. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2310. Stone, George C. & Peeke, Shirley C. (U 
California, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San 
Francisco) Relative frequency of attribute relevance 
and response times in visual search. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 453-462.— Conducted 2 
experiments, one using a between-Ss and one a within 
design, with a total of 36 university students and stal 
with normal color vision. Results show that response 
latencies to single attribute probe stimuli were longer 
when the target stimulus embodied 2 attributes (form 
and color) ior than a single attribute. The magnitude 
of this mixed-attribute effect was influenced by the 
probability of attribute relevance, but the probability 
effect was mostly due to a repetition effect, such tha 
latencies on trials involving repetitions of the same 
attribute were shorter than when the relevant attribute 
was shifted. Implications of these results are drawn ie 
the issues of holistic vs attributized representation of the 
target stimulus and serial vs parallel search of a set 2 
attributes. Although no class of models can be ruled ор. 
оп the basis of these experiments, constraints can es 
imposed on the versions of each that are compatible w! 
the data presented. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. zy 

2311. Thomas, Ewart A. (Stanford U) The selectivity 
of preparation. Psychological Review, 1974(Sep); a 
81(5), 442-464.— Examined the extent to which pps 
tory processes are selective (a) between 2 perform 
Measures, speed and accuracy; (b) within a prose 
EXE (eg. stimulus encoding and response executio a 
and (c) among possible stimulus presentation UD 
Results of 3 experiments with 12 Ss show that д 
appearance of selectivity between speed and acura) 
depended on whether these variables were considere: 
over the possible preparatory states on a given trial OV" 
the trials within an experimental condition, Or Ohie 
different conditions. The relevance of this result (0 E 
measurement of processing capacity is discussed. Se 
tivity within processing stages was demonstrate 
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applying a parametric processing model to data from 
letter-matching tasks in which the identity of the Ist 
letter was probabilistically related to that of the 2nd 
letter. In these tasks, reaction time differences between 
hysical and name matches and between same and 
different responses depended on the stimulus and 
response contingencies and on the stimulus presentation 
| times. A method is presented for resolving Observed error they have been made salient to an S in close tempor: 
sates into components that reflect the accuracy of each proximity, as a cri 
processing stage. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2312. Travers, Jeffrey R. (Swarthmore Coll) Word 
"recognition with forced serial processing: Effects of 
segment size and temporal order variation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(1), 35-42.— Serial 
1 processing was forced by displaying words 1 letter or 
] letter cluster at a time to a total of 20 paid, normally 
seeing adult volunteers in 2 experiments. Letters or 
clusters appeared in adjacent spatial positions and in 
rapid sequence, followed immediately by a mask. Under 
these conditions, there was a sharp increase in the 
percentage of words correctly identified as the size of the 
letter clusters presented in series increased. In a control 
condition without masking, designed to permit parallel 
processing across clusters, words were identified де 
perfectly regardless of the size of the clusters displayed. inki i 
Words displayed 1 letter at a time without я меге Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 
identified fairly well even when letters were presented in 2316. Barclay, J. R. et al. (U Colorado) Comprehen- 
random order. Results are interpreted as evidence that — sion and semantic flexibility. Journal о) Verbal La 
skilled readers tend to process letters within words in & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 471-481. 
parallel.—Journal abstract. studies of cued recall using a total of 136 undergraduates - 
2313. Ullrich, James R. & Painter, John R. (U аѕ Ss produced evidence that interpretation of familiar, 
Montana) A conjoint-measurement analysis of human unambiguous words varied with their sentential contexts. 
judgment. Organizational Behavior & Human Р erform- Each recall cue mentioned some property of a target 
ance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 50-61.—Obtained rank Order — word's referent, а property which was not explicitly 
pertences from 32 undergraduate judges for a setof identified during input. Cues were more effective when 
ypothetical job applicants varying simultaneously оп фе properties Were relevant, rather than irrelevant, to the 
the 3 attribute dimensions of intelligence (IQ), exper — events described by corresponding acquisition Mem 
ence (E) and motivation (M). The resulting ordinal Results raise considerations pertinent to mon k 
matrices were analyzed by polynomial conjoint measure- semantic encoding, to semantic theories ШЕ 
ment techniques to determine if the judges were using à and to the role of normative data in T Bid. 
Specific configural model, the distributive polynomial theories of comprehension. (31 ref)—. ш se 23 
(9 + EM, or а nonconfigural additive model, 2317. Bracewell, R. J. & Hidi, S. у (Ой mig 
10 + Е + M. It is concluded that few Ss utilized the Studies in Education, Toronto, сваи ое 
configural strategy in this task, and that most judgments an inferential problem as a fum i 
could be described with an additive model—Journa! materials. Quarterly Journal of E. ied the stimu 
abstract. 1974(Aug). Vol 26(3), д-на апе zt deni to 
2314. Wannemacher, Jill T. (Bryn Mawr Coll) materials resented in 3 ways to 96 gra egets ne 
Processing strategies in picture-sentence verification assess the effect on рео of D SZ al M 
tasks. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 554-560. implicational rules. The 3 eni it pio 
—Investigated the encoding and comparison strategies arbitrary relationship between the t Аде ol the 
a by 7 paid undergraduate Os in od урке E Se cts in Ў 
and sente; i iments. The location 0 resen th mi 
the ёте in eack О ОО a sentence and а P'lationship condition facilitated performance compared 


Т х : 1 i iti is difference 
Picture was varied, and the latencies of same-different with the arbitrary relationship condition, Т ca. A 
Tesponses were compared as a function of whether the is explained in terms xi ub en materials and order 
Mismatch occurred in the sentence subject, verb, or significant interaction PTT differences in the rules. 
E Sentences were presented auditorily and varied in factors ва to sem 

oth voice and reversibility. Pictures either preceded or —VJournal abstract. Alan. (U Keele, England) A note 


Were presented simultaneously with the ОС ta а оттай measures of subjective probability, 


Cases, Ss adopt i -terminating comparison 4 тар] Psychologica, 
Strategy nid à ed а serial self ing AME The their validity ie ae pu 
Comparison was terminated as soon as à mismatch was 1974(Oct), Vol ‘ it estimates out of 10, confi- 
countered, and actives were processed in the order of subjective proba ility- 
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dence ratings, and time to decide—with 12 male 
undergraduates as Ss. The validity and reliability of these 
measures were also investigated. Estimates out of 10 and 
confidence ratings were found to be closely similar 
measures, but the results from decision times were not so 
closely comparable. However, the results might offer 
sufficient support for the use of decision time when there 
are strong advantages for a scale which does not require 
Ss’ active participation and deliberation.—Journal 
abstract. 
2319. Brehmer, Berndt. (U Umea, Sweden) Effects of 
cue validity and task predictability on interpersonal 
learning of linear inference tasks. Organizational Behav- 
ior & Human Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 17-29. 
—Conducted an experiment where 32 pairs of under- 
graduate Ss learned 2-cue linear inference tasks from 
each other and from the feedback from the task. Results 
show that (a) Ss did not develop optimal inference 
policies, (b) the degree of optimality was inversely 
related to task predictability, and (c) Ss’ performance in 
tasks which required them to use only 1 cue did not 
exceed that in tasks which required them to use 2 cues. 
The latter result is interpreted in terms of the Ss' 
tendency to develop policies in interpersonal learning 
that served both to increase achievement and to decrease 
the differences between the judgments made by the Ss in 
the pair. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
320. Bujak, Franciszek. [Subjective evaluation of 
probability of events by school children.] (Polh) Roc- 
- zniki Filozoficzne: Annales de Philosophie, 1972, Vol 
20(4), 143-150.—Asked primary school children to show 
‘the arrangement of various events of a 2-colored disk 
with different proportions of green and blue fields. The 
test revealed 3 stages in the development of appreciating 
‚ the probability of perceptively legible events: determinis- 
tic-mechanistic, purely deterministic, and indeterminis- 
tic, Results are discussed in terms of the Principle of 
Cognitive conservatism.—English summary. 
2321. Chlewifiski, Zdzislaw. [Three models of concept 
identification.] (Polh) Roczniki Filozoficzne: Annales de 
Philosophie, 1972, Vol 20(4), 85-100.— Presents basic 
information regarding the 3 most recent mathematical 
models of concept identification: (a) the model of 
conditioning and adaptation developed by L. E. Bourne 
and F. Restle, (b) the model of selection and strategy by 


F. Restle, and (c) the model of select 


estle, ing hypoth 
conditioning by G. H. Bower and T. Тамшы (19 Е) 
2322. Coleman, Edmund В. & Miller, Gerald R. (U 


Texas, El Paso) The simplest ех rimental 
permits multiple generalization. Journal Mg rw 
Behavior, s n Vol 6(1), 31-40.— Several methode. 
logical critiques have pointed out that most experiments 
in verbal learning fail to present statistical evidence that 
their results could be replicated using a different sample 
of language materials. Consequently, many of the Exe 
have little scientific point because their conclusions have 
to be restricted to the specific language items used in the 
experiment. All these critiques are summarized, the 
various solutions to the problem are evaluated, and 
Procedures to arrive at the simplest solution are 
described. This solution should present no difficulties to 
anyone who has had a course in analysis of variance. (17 

ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2323. de Jorio, Lucio & Rossi, Serena. (U Urbino, Inst 
of Psychology, Italy) [Effects of frequency and the 
schedule of reinforcement on measures of learning.) 
(Ital) Rivista di Psicologia, 1972(Jan), Vol 66(1-2); 
107-118.—Randomly assigned 41 male and 49 female 
high school students 13-15 yrs old to 5 experimental 
groups, homogeneous as to intelligence and personality. 
Ss were given a task requiring the evaluation of plane 
geometric figures. It was hypothesized, on the basis of 
Skinner's theory, that the capacity to give correct 
judgments depends on the frequency and the schedule of 
reinforcement. The 5 experimental groups received 
reinforcement on 100% of the occasions, on 50% and 25% 
of the occasions in a regularly alternating pattern, on 
25% of the occasions randomly selected or not at all 
(control group). Results show that, as previously report- 
ed in the literature, reinforcement is more effective when 
it is less frequent and more irregular, since it is thus less 
predictable by the Ss. (20 ref)—English summary. 

2324. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U) Word 
frequency in problem solving. Bulletin of the Psychonom- 
ic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 93-94.—In a modifica- 
tion of an earlier study by N. H. Jurca and C. P. Duncan 
(see PA, Vol 43:12160), 60 Ss were presented with 
proles consisting of 5 words varying in printed 
anguage frequency. In different groups, Ss tried to guess 
the word at a particular frequency level in each problem. 
The words used within a problem were structurally more 
similar to each other than had been the case in the 
previous study. The result was that the word-frequency 
dimension emerged even more clearly as a habit strength 
variable in problem-solving.—Journal abstract. 

2325. Einhorn, Hillel J. (U Chicago, Graduate School 
of Business) Cue definition and residual judgment. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 30-49.—Examines the problem 1n 
naturalistic studies of whether the residual portion of 
judgment has functional value (i.e., whether it adds to 
the clinician's predictive efficiency). Cue definition 18 
Shown to be related to the *bootstrapping" phenomenon. 
and conditions are delineated where bootstrapping wil 
work. The issue depends on the correlation of the 
residual and the criterion. Furthermore, psychologie 
achievement is a weighted sum of the modeled and 
residual parts of judgment where the weight parameters 
are interpreted as environmental complexity. The present 
2 naturalistic studies with 29 clinicians and 3 patholo- 
gists, respectively, as Ss investigated the residual contrib- 
ution to achievement, Results show that the residual 
entered into achievement most prominently in situations 
where the model of man was poor. For certain cases the 
residual correlated higher with the criterion than either 
the model of the man or the global judgment. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2326. Ellis, Henry C. & Shaffer, Ronald W. (U New 
Mexico) ‘Stimulus encoding and the transfer of stimulus 
differentiation. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verba 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 393-400.—3 experiments 
with a total of 128 Ss investigated the transfer of stimulus 
differentiation in an A-B, A-D paradigm using trigram- 
random shape, and letter-matrix stimuli, respectively: 
Consistent with previous findings, no transfer of diffe- 
entiation in the form of a paradigm by stimulus 
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similarity interaction was obtained with trigram stimuli. contrasted with T. S. Kendler and H. H. Kendler's (1959) Е 
In contrast, transfer of differentiation was obtained in emphasis on the verbal mediational process. 30 college — 
accord with the classic hypothesis using shapes andletter students learned pairs of Japanese nonsense bigrams and 4 
matrices. The transfer results are interpreted in terms of single-digit numbers. Ss were assigned to 3 groups which 
an encoding stability hypothesis. (18 ref)—Journal were exposed to 3 different learning conditions: reversal .— 
abstract. shift, nonreversal shift, and the control task. After —— 
2327. Gilhooly, К. J. & Falconer, W. A.(U Aberdeen, completion of the learning tasks, E questioned Ss as (0 3 
Scotland) Concrete and abstract terms and relations in what learning strategies they used. Results indicate that ~~ 
testing a rule. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychol- the model, which involves unrelated stimuli and logical . 
ору, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 355-359.— Tested each of 200 mediation, can also be applied to rapid reversal shift; —- 
undergraduates in 4 experimental groups. Ss had more (English summary) (22 ref)—s. Choe. t 
difficulty in correctly testing a conditional rule stated in 2331. Kauffman, Dan; Johnson, Mike & Knight, Gene. 
abstract form than the same rule given in “thematic” (Arizona State U) The empirical derivation of equations 
form. The thematic form of the rule involved both for predicting subjective textual information. US 
concrete terms and a concrete relation. 4 conditions were AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(7ш), Мо 74-55, 38 p. 
formed by combining concrete and abstract terms and  —Derives ап equation for predicting the subjective 
relations. Results indicate that concreteness of the terms textual information contained in a text of material J 
was the main factor leading to improved performance written in the English language. Specifically, this — 
with thematic, as compared with abstract, material in the investigation describes, by à mathematical equation, the — 
tule testing task.—Journal abstract. relationship between the ‘subjective information content - $ 
2328. Ingison, Linda J. (U Wisconsin, Madison) of written textual material and the relative number of a 
Effects of attribute identification training on rule errors committed by а learner when asked to predict, Й 
effects in an attribute identification transfer task. letter by letter, the content of given textual material This — 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2- relationship shows that the пеш ШОО д а 5 | 
B), 133-134.—Tested the hypothesis that attribute given text or a specific learner ur irec у propor рана 3 
identification (AI) pretraining would reduce or eliminate the number of wrongly ше signs made by that — 
rule effects in AI tasks. 36 12th graders were given 0, 4, learner. The application of pete Mori 
or 8 AI problems based on the same rule prior to transfer procedure (1951) in this study к, А ара z 
to a final AI problem. Results indicate that familiarity of the subjective information 0 apu d Ka кү, 
with AI problems was not a key factor in eliminating rule learner. The derived equation permits ч d Ts 
Р EE inf tion in terms of a value that is dependent not, 8 
effects in transfer. Implications for a 2-component model of information 1! 2 ; WC 
CD 3 the inherent qualitites of the subject matter, 
of concept learning are discussed.—Journal abstract. only upon н ч f the learner. (16 ref) 
concept learnin H, & Мойше, Calvin Е (nst for ЫШ abo ERE rM saree 1 
Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Eye move: — 'ournal abstract. x 2 
inte and visual imagery in Ра recall. Acta Psychologi- 2332. Klemp, George О. (Yale U) The influence of 
ca, 1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 267-276.—Notes that the € 
relationship between eye movements and visual imagery generic а 1974 (Aug) 
has almost exclusively been studied by treating eye Бен dcn (1965 1966) have shown that the 
movements as the dependent variable while an imagery and his $^ RADAR е with generalizations is 
task is being performed. In the present experiment with tendency ої P 
18 college students, 3 within-S eye-movement treatment pe om ОГ assertions. The present 2 experi- 
conditions were manipulated as the independent varial le A ta tigated the effects on generalization power 
to study their effects on the free recall of nouns which Ss ments ШИ P. e 
had to store by means of imagery- The imagery-evoking Е 4 selected inherent and transfer features 
capacity (I) of nouns was varied over 3 levels within lists UNC E jective-state verbs. Generic assertions, based on 
of Dutch nouns (low, medium, and high 1). Ss were [Aevi d deductive evidence roviding varying 
instructed to generate a visual image to each separate inductive A" port, мете Paene to Ss for iheir 
noun under each of the following treatment conditions: dej ie S idein Results show that generalization 
(а) while they looked over and scanned their image as И acceptar ag influenced primarily by inherent verb ( 
they were looking at the real object Ghee Pe aracteristis. The notion that transfer features depend 
received concurrent visual stimulation from à checker- characteris” elated evidence for their effect was sub- 
board pattern, and (c) while they fixated on а target. on assertion si implicit-quantifier interpretation of 
Reliable, but minor effects of treatment conditions on stantiated, while qoM d (i9 tef) Journal. abstract. 
the refall scores were found. Results are discussed in the di хас zie $ i: Сашо Йа Hi (tonal 
terms of possible theories about the nature © the : ос тоет & Develop ment) The effects of 
пер between eye movement с dimensional naming upon children's performance in а 
: 72 А te. prae [Experimental study on the modified optional I hats 
mediational росс in discrimination shift learning: 19740200, ИИ а 
An alternative view.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educa- test 25 P i i 
tional Psychology, 1912(Sep), Vol 203) 137-146.—Test- Teque 
ed an alternative model of mediation and its relevant the e 
stimulus dimension which is based on set theory, as revers 2950 
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required to verbalize the values of the previously 
irrelevant dimension showed an increase in nonreversal 
responding. Results are in good agreement with predic- 
tions made from an extension of Hull-Spence discrimina- 
tion learning theory. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2334. Koenig, Karl P. & Henriksen, Kermit. (U New 
Mexico) Cognitive manipulation of GSR extinction: 
Analogues for conditioning therapies. In H. London & 
R. E. Nisbett (Eds) Thought and feeling: Cognitive 
alteration of feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974, 239 
p- $8.95.—Data from 70 undergraduates show that (a) 
conditioned galvanic skin responses (GSRs) extinguished 
rapidly when Ss were informed that the unconditioned 
stimulus would not be administered again and (b) high 
false feedback about S's responsivity to the conditioned 
stimulus during extinction maintained a higher level of 
GSR activity than did low false feedback. (17 ref) 

2335. Kramar, M. [Aspects of critical thinking in 
pupils of grades I-IV.] (Romn) Studia Universitatis 
Babes-Bolyai, 1972, Vol 17, 63-70.—Studied children’s 
critical thinking as applied to solving arithmetical 
problems. Ss were given problems with incomplete data, 
problems without a stated requirement, and problems 
containing redundant data. Critical thinking was shown 
most often by calling attention to the presence of 
redundant data, less often by noticing the lack of 
sufficient data. Noncritical thinking was most often 
observed as lack of awareness of redundant or incom- 


plete data. (Russian & English summaries)—R. 4. 
Meyer. 


tional Psychology, 1972(Sep), Vol 20(3), 155-161.—4 
groups of 60 college Ss who were familiar with English 
but had no previous knowledge of German were exposed 
for 3 10-ѕес periods to lists of Japanese-German word 
pairs, and tested afterward, Rules of consonant corre- 
spondence between English and German were given to 
the Ist 3 groups at different times betw 

Ist and 3rd presentation; the 4th group di 
retest indicate 


(Higher Inst of Social Science, 


on deductive reasoning 
mental situation, “if... then” 


4 is on the other”; “if Р, then no 


Piaget’s Sequential strategies for deductive i 
(b) the strategies of “natural thought" ( 


oe in concrete, familiar 

л mi latter, ought i 

abstract, unfamiliar material. (79 x spes m 
2338. Levin, Irvin Р. (U Iowa) Averaging 5 


and intuitive Statistical judgments. Organizational Be- 
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havior & Human Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 
83-91.—Required undergraduates to make numerical 
judgments based on a brief inspection of a pair of 
samples of IQ scores. In Exp I each sample within a pair 
contained 20 scores, and the values of the 2 sample 
means were varied factorially. Each of 25 Ss was to infer 
the mean IQ of the school from which the samples. were 
taken. In Exp II sample size was varied within a pair of 
samples. In 1 group each of 25 Ss was to infer the mean 
IQ of the entire school. In another group, 25 Ss judged 
the mean IQ if the 2 samples were combined into à single 
sample. The data of Exp I were in agreement with a 
model that assumes that the judgment of population 
mean is a simple average of the subjective values of the 
sample means. The data of Exp II could be described by 
a weighted average model where sample means are 
differentially weighted as a direct function of sample 
size.—Journal abstract. 

2339. Levin, Joel R. & Divine-Hawkins, Patricia. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Visual imagery as a prose-learning 
process. Journal of Reading Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol 
6(1), 23-30.— Examined the effects of visual imagery on 
recall of short passages. 48 4th graders served as Ss in 
Exp I and 112 Sth graders in Exp II. Experimental 
conditions were (a) reading or listening to a passage and 
(b) receiving or not receiving instructions for in 
Except for differences in rate of presentation, procedures 
Were the same in both experiments. Results indicate that 
the effect of imagery instruction in recall was statistically 
greater under listening than under reading conditions. 
Several interpretations of the findings are presented. (16 
ref}—W. L. Chovan. 

2340. London, Perry; Cooper, Leslie M. & Engstrom, 
David R. (U Southern California) Increasing hypnotic 
susceptibility by brain wave feedback. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 554-560. 
—Presents a reanalysis of earlier studies by D. R. 
Engstrom et al (1970) as well as additional findings 
which show: that successful training to increase alpha 
rhythm duration raises people's hypnotic susceptibility 
Ss in the previous studies were 30 volunteers who ha 
low to moderate hypnotic susceptibility and low a 
production. It was found, subsequent to publication, thal 
some Ss had had previous exposure to alpha training. 
When they were eliminated in reanalysis, the previous 
findings were still confirmed; alpha training was p 
effective for experimental than for control Ss. am 
hypnotic susceptibility accordingly increased more 
among experimentals than among controls. In addition, 
base-rate alpha production in each training session was 
correlated with feedback alpha output among experi- 
mental Ss but not among controls. (24 ref)—Journd 
abstract. 

2341. Manning, Susan K. & Clark, Elisabeth 9. 
(Hunter Coll, City U New York) Response effects jd 
equated values of event frequency, repetition, an 
alternation in one- and two-cue probability learning- 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1914(Aug) 
Vol 26(3), 417-424. —An experiment using 50 college 
students equated cue values of frequency, repetition, am! 
alternation in ]- and 2-cue partially random sequences 1n 
order to determine whether the cues were responded to 
independently or in combination and to test eatliet 
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results concerning cue saliency. Using improved methods 
of data analysis, previous findings that repetition is more 
salient than frequency and frequency more salient than 
alternation were replicated. In spite of the saliency 
differences, the design employed demonstrated that both 
cues in 2-cue sequences were responded to and that 
responses to l-cue appeared to be independent of 
responses to the other.—Journal abstract. 

2342. Matsuda, Michihiko & Matsuda, Fumiko. [The 
effects of verbal reinforcement combinations on three- 
alternative discrimination learning and extinction in 
‘infants and the analysis of error factors.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Sep), 
Vol 20(3), 147-154.—60 kindergartners responded to 3- 
alternative learning tasks in which color, shape, and 
position were randomly combined. E gave 3 different 
verbal reinforcement combinations: right-wrong, right- 
-silence(wrong), and silence(right)-wrong. Results indi- 
cate that the right-wrong combination was the most 
effective, and that alternation with respect to position 
was the strongest error factor. (English summary)—S. 
Choe. 

2343. Mazzocco, Alberto, (Higher Inst of Social 
Science, Lab of Psychology, Trento, Italy) [Two experi- 
ments on deductive reasoning: The problem of the 
converse.] (Ital) Rivista di Psicologia, 1972(Jan), Vol 
66(1-2), 47-65.— Tested the ability спомена students 
to distinguish between a positive statement and its 
converse. 50 different Ss participated in each experient, 
25 following the positive statement (controls), and 25 the 
experimental. No student had studied logical calculus. 
Each experiment contained 3 phases: (a) both red boxes 
contained marbles (no white box) (b) 1 red box 
contained a marble (no white box); (c) 1 white box 
contained a marble. The statement was: “All the red 
boxes contain marbles.” The required reasoning was “all 
a’s are b’s” and the converse. The task was “true or 
false.” Ss were shown guiding situations and asked to 
apply the reasoning. Exp II was similar but used 4 cards, 
2 of each central figure and 2 of each border. The 
instructions called for the reasoning "if p, then q” and 
the converse. The converse of the statements were the 
more difficult for the students when responding to the 
Same instructions that accompanied the affirmative 
Statements, Exp II was more difficult than Exp I. (26 ref) 
—J. W. Black. 

2344. McConkie, George W. & Rayner, Keith. (Cor- 
nell U) Investigation of reading strategies: 1, Manipulat- 
ing strategies through payoff conditions. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 1974(Арг), Vol 6(D, 9-18.—Studied 
the effects of reading strategies and payoff conditions or 
Teward systems on reading rate and retention. 70 
undergraduates served as Ss. Passages extracted from 
Scientific American were used to test performance under 
4 conditions: (a) information about payoff, (b) type of 
Payoff, (c) specificity of instructions, and (d) presence or 
absence of test questions. Results indicate that the 
Conditions primarily affected reading rates. Applications 
of payoff conditions for future study of reading strategies 
are presented.—W. L. Chovan. 

2345, Mendelsohn, Gerald A. & O'Brien, Anne T. (U 
California, Inst of Personality Assessment & Research, 
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Berkeley) The solution of anagrams: A reexamination of 
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the effects of transition letter probabilites, letter 
moves, and word frequency on anagram difficulty, — 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 566-574,—Rel- — — 
ated word frequency (WR), number of letter moves, and ү 
solution word transition letter probabilities (TP) to - 
anagram solution by 60 undergraduate Ss, The solution — — 
word TP measure was based on the relative frequencies А 
of correct to incorrect bigrams within the l of 
bigrams defined by the letters of the anagram relin than _ 
on the absolute frequencies of the correct bigrams. This 
bigram rank measure, which also took word length and - 
letter position into account, was a powerful predictor of — — 
anagram difficulty (p < .001). Number of letter moves — 
predicted anagram solution ronm (p < 001), but WF —.— 
was only a marginal predictor (. ge p < .10). There 
were no significant interactions among the 3 variables, < 
nor was anagram TP consistently related to anagram о 
difficulty. Results are interpreted in terms of апо 
approach which combined elements of an hypothesis and — 
a stimulus-response mediational theory. (24 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

2346. Meyers, Lawrence S.; Gilman, Dennis & 5 
Halpern, Joseph. (California State U, Sacramento) $ 
Small-trials partial reinforcement effects in humans: 

The role of sequential variables. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 729-731.—Conducted —.— 
2 experiments with a total of 104 undergraduates, The — 
acquisition sequences in Exp I combined. light-off (=) r 
trials with either 46 or 71% light-on (+) trials; those in 

Exp II had either 2 or 4=+ transitions, or run lengths of _ 
the — event of 1, 2, or 3. Extinction, administered after 

very limited acquisition training, consisted of only — | 
trials. It was found that resistance to extinction increa 

as a direct function of the number of -+ transitions and 
the length of the run of - trials.—/ournal abstract, 

2347. Moffat, Gene H. & McGown, William. (U 
Southern Mississippi) Effect of three extinction proce- 
dures following avoidance conditioning in preschool 
children. Bulletin of the x te Society, 4974 (Aug), 

116-118.— IE acquisition of an 
instrumental avoidance response, 6 preschool children 
were given 200 extinction trials. те x begun s 

as the aversive event. 3 extinction proce- 
pile plished: (a) a conditioned stimulus (CS) 


only procedure in which the music was never omitted, (b) 


tive responses in the right and wron; 


discrimination lists given to 48 un 
frequency-theory predictions for these mi 


were not supported, despite the presence o! 
recognitions in a subsequent recognition 


these and earlier equivocal results, it is suggested 


implicit associative responses 
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experience less than other frequency units.—Journal 
abstract. 

2349. Ney, Richard C. & Solso, Robert L. (Loyola U, 

— Chicago) Associative symmetry as measured in the B-Ar 
< — paradigm: A stage analysis. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
К Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 139-140.—Studied the 
principle of associative symmetry by using the indirect 
measure of the B-Ar transfer paradigm. 60 undergradu- 
ates were randomly assigned to 3 paradigmatic condi- 
tions (C-D, A-Br, or B-Ar) Results indicate that 
bidirectional learning may be asymmetrical when the 
learning is viewed in stages. 

2350. Oleron, G. & Nosjean, M. (École Pratique des 
- Hautes Études, Lab of Experimental Psychology, Paris, 

France) [Effect of vocalization on mnemonic encoding.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Francaise, 1972(Jun), Vol 1(1-2), 
11-21.—Studied the processes of encoding vocal ele- 
Я ments (vowels and consonants) into more complex units 
— . (words) when the rules of transformation are known by 

the S. The hypotheses were that (a) the vocal articulation 

of each element interferes with the central processes of 

control and thus delays production of the complex unit, 
~~ and (b) delays will be longer for more complex coding 

rules. The 3 coding rules were (a) to maintain the order 
of presentation (simple rule), (b) to exchange the Ist with 
the 2nd vowel, and (c) to exchange the Ist with the 2nd 
consonant (complex rules). Ss were 12 male and female 
Students. Each was presented with all the tasks in a 
counterbalanced order, Results did not support the 
hypotheses. Under simple coding rules, it was the order 
of the tasks which had a significant effect: the Ist tasks 
given to S (to vocalize or not to vocalize) produced the 
shortest reaction times. Under complex coding rules, 
vocalization produced significantly better results than 
the lack of it, but only when the Ist task was to vocalize. 
—A. Blasi. 

2351. Olson, James N. & MacKay, Donald G. (U 
Texas Permian Basin, Odessa) Completion and verifica- 
tion of ambiguous sentences. Journal of Verbal Learnin, 
& Verbal Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 457-470. 
— Cites alternative models which have been offered to 
explain the mechanisms underlying the processing of 
ambiguous sentences. One model contends that the 
meanings of an ambiguity are processed one at a time, 
without interaction between them. A rival model 
contends that to some extent both meanings of an 
ambiguity can be processed Simultaneously, competing 
with one another until one is perceived. The present 2 
experiments with a total of 69 university students tested 
these theories by systematically varying the probability 
that a given meaning of an ambiguous sentence will be 
perceived, and measuring the time to complete or verif: 
the sentences. Results question the adequacy of the 
noninteraction model and suggest that par: 


r ‹ ‹ 5 allel process- 
ing and reciprocal interactions at the semantic feature 


level are etm psychological processes underlying 
the comprehension of ambiguous sentences.—Journal 
abstract. 


2352. Osborne, Bruce; Roach, Tom; Gendrea Lorna 

& Gendreau, Paul. (Trent U, Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada) An electrode hookup for eyelid conditioning. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 6(4), 416-418. : 
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2353. Payne, R. B. & Richardson, E. T. (U Georgia) 
Control of supplementary feedback cue Properties by 
differentiation and extinction procedures. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 100-102, 
—Previous studies have suggested that classically predif- 
ferentiated supplementary feedback cues promote psy- 
chomotor learning through the operation of conditional 
properties. The present study with 88 right-handed 
female undergraduates examined whether such effects 
could be nullified by conventional extinction procedures. 
After preliminary tracking practice under common 
conditions, Ss were assigned in equal numbers to the 
following conditions: (a) aversive differentiation of to- 
become supplementary error (positive conditioned stim- 
ulus—CS+ and targeting (CS-) cues, (b) differentiation 
followed immediately by extinction trials, (c) CS-only 
controls, and (d) neutral controls. Subsequently, all 
Broups tracked under common conditions of cue 
availability and withdrawal. Once again, predifferentia- 
tion transformed otherwise ineffective cues into signifi- 
cant learning supports. Contrary to expectation, howev- 
er, extinction trials failed to nullify their effects on 
performance. This failure was rationalized in terms of 
the known resistance of aversive conditioned responses 
to extinction and/or possible reconditioning of the cues 
during the tracking trials.—Journal abstract. 

2354. Peters, Joan T.; Hammond, Kenneth R. & 
Summers, David A. (U Colorado) A note on intuitive vs 
analytic thinking. Organizational! Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 125-131.—1Invest- 
gated E. Brunswik’s 1956 propositions солса щи 
intuitive vs analytic thinking by assessing performance Y 
45 young adult Ss in a 3-cue inference task presented in : 
of 3 ways. In Condition 1, cues were presented only а 
points on a blank, 2-dimensional field, thus ойсо н 
an intuitive, or perceptual, mode of thinking. d 
Condition 2, Ss were given only the numerical equiv s 
lents of the 3 cues. In Condition 3, the cues e 
presented both perceptually and numerically. T 
resulting error distributions are consistent with Br 
swik’s theoretical propositions.—Journal abstract. (0 

2355. Peterson, Christopher & Rubel, Саш И 
Colorado) Associability and anagram solution. d. ү, 4 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 42-A} 8 p 
—10 undergraduates solved 11 word anagrams that ot 
been scaled for associability. Partialling out the effec! 9 
solution associability, solution time and anagram d 
ability were negatively correlated. Partialling OU an 
effect of anagram associability, solution umo оч 
solution associability were positively correlated. д 
Tesults were replicated іп a 2nd experiment іп whic a 
additional undergraduates solved the 11 word ana i- 
in the opposite direction. It is concluded that associa ma 
ty mediates the ease with which a solver breaks ae 
given anagram and conversely, the difficulty with us 
à solver finds a given solution. (15 ref)—Journal di “Bing: 

2356. Richardson, Jack. (State U New York, Bile 
hamton) Stimulus selection and the number of vol 20) 
components. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 264 
463-466.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total О x 
college students in which the number of word comp 5 
nents іп the compound stimuli of paired-associate oe 
were varied, and the words within a compound W 


Т7 


Ts 


Y 


resented either in a constant or in a variable order from 
trial to trial. The number of components, above one, had 
no appreciable effect on the difficulty of learning, and 
the variable-order lists were more difficult than the 
constant-order. Recall with the word components às cues 
showed that the amount of selection decreased with the 
variable-order lists as the number of components 
increased. With the constant-order lists, selection tended 
to remain constant as number of components increased. 
This is interpreted as the result of the availability of a 
rule for selection in the constant order conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

2357. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) 
Barbarism and mathemagenic activities: Comments on 
criticism by Carver. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 3-8.—Analyzes and rejects Carver's 
recent objections to the concept of mathemagenic 
activities. Flaws in Carver's arguments, both logic: and 
empirical, are pointed out. Comments are focused on 
Carvers remarks about the relationship between ma- 
themagenic activities and reading time, his concept of 
current theoretical possibilities, and his esthetic of 
language. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2358. Rychlak, Joseph F.; Carlsen, Nancy L. & 
Dunning, Larry P. (Purdue U) Personal adjustment and 
the free recall of materials with affectively positive or 
negative meaningfulness. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 480-487.— Conducted 2 experi- 
ments on the role of affective assessment in human 
verbal learning. In Exp 1, 40 high school students 
grouped according to Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
scores were given consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams 
as learnable items. Ss with high self-concepts learned the 
trigrams they liked more rapidly than disliked trigrams. 
Ss with low self-concepts reversed this customary pattern 
and learned disliked trigrams more rapidly than liked 
trigrams. In Exp П, 64 undergraduates who had 
completed the Barron Ego-Strength scale were given real 
words as learnable materials: Results showed that it was 
possible for the same S to learn certain words along à 
negative and other words along a positive reinforcement- 
value sequence. This depended upon whether the word 
meanings involved reflected a problem area or an area of 
competence for the Ss being studied. (34 ref}—Journal 
abstract, 

2359. Salatas, Harriet & Bourne, L. Е. (U Colorado) 
Learning conceptual rules: Ill. Processes contributing 
to rule difficulty. Memory & Cognition, 1974(0ш), Vol 
2(3), 549-553.—Compared 8 unique bidimensional con- 
Pon rule forms in a rule-learning paradigm. Ss were 
2 оре students. It was predicted that rule difficulty 
d ег and error distributions across stimulus class 

efined by a truth table would be a function of Ss 
preexperimental experience predominantly with conjunc: 
ae The hypothesis stated specifically that loci 
A ifficuly with rules derive from (a) assignment of TT 
ш (those with both relevant attributes) to the 
M die category, (b) assignment of FF stimuli (those 
id neither relevant attribute) to the positive category, 
e (c) assignment of TT and FF stimuli to the same 

egory. The main effects of rule and truth table class 
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about rule order and error distribution 
abstract. 

2360. Sanford, A. J. & Seymour, P. H. (U D 
Scotland) The influence of response compatibility 
semantic classification task. Acta 0 
1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 405-412.—56 students had 
decide whether ог not a target word was a member of a 
prespecified semantic category. Poorly representative 
low conjoint frequency (LCF), exemplars were aci 
less rapidly than representative, or high conjoint 
cy (HCF), exemplars. This effect was consi 
enhanced by requiring an incompatible response 
which the Ss were asked to say "No" when the target wi 
a member of the category. Results show that the саќе 
membership judgment is a natural affirmative, and 
the semantic distance effect of conjoint frequency has 
magnitude dependent upon the proessa g 

the task in which it is measured. Results are discussed 
relation to theories of the mechanisms of ca 
membership judgments. It is suggested that the infl 

of compatibility may be in load-sharing between 

Je and the judgment task per se. (17 


(Dec), 


r higħ and 32 co! udents lea 


ed on continuo! 


learned more 
nes, and junior-hiph - 
han college students. _ 


i shift, of stimulus, nor any - 
pne Po ref)—Journal abstract. —— 
2362. Steinmann, Derick О. (U Colorado, Inst of 
Behavioral Science) Transfer Miis Rigi K 

izati Behavior r 
Og 1-16.—Assessed. the effects of cf 
e-criterion — 


relationships as а eedback and 
previous tasks. 
outcome feedback (the correct 


tistical i 
feedforward (sta! ie feedback (е 


k led to increases in 
nts of accuracy. 


tematic effect o! nt tasks on 


ness of re | 
received lens m | 
i e feedback more effectively. 


subsequently с poss 
The effects of previous tasks on accuracy sen are 


increases consistency, and not knowledge. 
Journal abstract. . 


2363. Vezin, 
ffect of concrete 
VIII, France) [Е! hes 


assimilation of 
Francaise, 


the role of 
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of abstract concepts. 2 үрө of examples were consid- 
ered: homologous examples, illustrating only the funda- 
mental properties of a definition; and examples trans- 
formed by extension, i.e., containing details which were 
unrelated to the essence of a concept. Dependent 
variables were the ability to apply the concept to a 
Similar context and the ability to transfer it to a different 
Context. 48 boys about 12 yrs old were divided into 3 
groups and were taught Archimedes’ law under 3 
experimental conditions: without examples (Group 1), 
with homologous examples (Group 2), or with extended 

Ee (Group 3). Application of the learning (to a 

liquid context) and transfer of learning (to a gas context) 

were tested. Results show that the performance of both 
experimental groups was significantly superior to that of 
Group 1, the controls (р < 001). Group 3 was superior 
to Group 2 in the application task (p < :001), but 
inferior in the transfer task (p < -01).—4. Blasi, 

2364. White, Richard T. (Monash U, Cla ton, Vic, 
Australia) The validation of a learning ea 
American Educational Research Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 
11(2), 121-136.— Describes 9 Stages in the validation of a 
learning hierarchy. The Stages, an amendment to 
Previous methods of validation, lead to strong evidence 
in support of F. Gagné's postulate that generalized 
intellectual skills are learned ierarchically while specific 


individual facts, termed verbalized knowledge, are not. 
(20 ref) 


Moffat, Gene Н. (U 


Escapable/inescapable - 
: ing and subsequent avoidance a ln 


material served as the aversive stim 


these trials, Ss received 0, 15, or 30 escapabl 
either 0 or 100 inescapable trials with Tp e trials and 


s ; J. & Baer, 
Do gp Er 
1 ^ 1974, Vol 2) sae 
erential con, itioning of electrodermal 
male university students 
Procedure as a masking Sher ы 
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when relatively restricted masking operations are used, 
—VJournal abstract. 
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2367. Anderson, John R. & Bower, Gordon Н. 
(Human Performance Ctr, Ann Arbor, MI) Interference 
in memory for multiple contexts. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 509-514. Remembering i an 
item occurred in several different lists is formulated here 
in terms of retrieval of corresponding list tags associated 
lo the item. Therefore, associative interference should 
Operate upon remembering the several list contexts in 
Which an item appeared. In 2 experiments a total of 74 
paid university students studied 4 (or 5) overlapping lists 
of 16 words with a given word exemplifying one of the 16 
(or 32) possible sequences of appearances and nonap- 
pearances over the 4 (or 5) lists, Later, Ss rated from 
memory for each word and for each list whether that 
word had occurred in that list. Indices of discriminative 
memory revealed strong proactive interference and 
weaker retroactive interference. Discriminative memory 
that an item occurred in a given list was poorer the more 
prior or more subsequent the lists in which that item had 
also occurred. Thus, list differentiation appears explica- 
ble in terms of item-specific associative interference. 
—Journal abstract, 

2368. Anderson, John R. & Bower, Gordon H. (U 
Michigan) A propositional theory of recognition memo- 
"У. Memory & Cognition, 1974Jul), Vol 2(3), 406-412. 
vy Modifies J. R. Anderson and G. Н. Bower's (see PA, 
Vol 49:10383) theory of recognition memory for words. 

Propositional representation is outlined for the 
contextual information underlying word recognition. 
Logical arguments are offered for preferring this repre- 
sentation over the undifferentiated associative represent- 
ation used earlier. The Propositional representation 1s 
used to interpret effects of verbal context upon recogni- 
tion memory. Implications of these context effects are 
Considered for 2-process models of recall and recogni- 
tion. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. ei: 

2369. „ Richard C. (U Illinois, Training 
Research Lab) Substance recall of sentences. Qui 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), . Yo 
26(3), 530-541. 73 high school girls who received either 
Imagery or repetition instructions attempted to recall а 
once-exposed series of 16 sentences shortly after expo- 
ше Or | day later. Both the absolute and relative 
frequency with which semantically related words were 
substituted for the verbatim language of the sentences 
Increased over the retention interval. This fact 15 
explained in terms of transfer from a phonological toa 
Semantic store. Sentences were almost always recalled E 
a whole if they were recalled at all, which is interprete! 
as evidence that sentences are learned and recalled as 
Propositions rather than sets of independent associations 
among words or concepts. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2370. i P. (Ohio Wesleyan U) The 
апа 9f free recall. Memory & Cognition, 19745 2 
Vol 2(3), 484—490. Inferred the relative importance © 
Various Covert cues used in free recall on the basis О 
Conditional probabilities of free recall given success VS 
failure of cued recall of the same material in a 2-patl 
experiment with a total of 96 undergraduate Ss. 36 names 
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associated wth pictures arranged ina 6 X 6 matrix were 
learned. A free-recall test of names was followed by cued 
recall of names, with pictures, positions, or joint pictures 
and positions used as cues. Matching tests based on these 
cues were also administered. The tests were given at 1 of 
2 stages of training, immediately or after 2 days. Pictorial 
and position cues were equally well encoded, but 
pictorial cues were less accessible and, therefore, relative- 
ly more useful in cued than in free recall. Position and 
pictorial information related to the names appeared to be 
encoded and forgotten independently, and there was no 
evidence for summation of subthreshold encoding 
effects.—Journal abstract. 

2371. Bellezza, Francis S. & Poplawsky, Alex J. (Ohio 
U) The function of one-word mediators in the recall of 
word pairs. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 
447-452.—Conducted 2 experiments using cued-recall 
(Exp I with 32 undergraduates) and free-recall (Exp II 
with 32 Ss) learning tasks. Ss were requested to add a 1- 
word mediator to some of the pairs of concrete nouns 
presented. The mediated pairs were learned better than 
the control pairs in both tasks. Both words were recalled 
only when the mediator was also recalled. Also, 1-word 
mediators were the most effective recall cues and were 
the best recalled words in free recall. A 2-stage learning 
model adequately describes the data. However, a 
counterargument can be made which considers the 
mediator to be a high associate of one of the words 
presented and actually has no direct link to the other 
presented word. A possible experimental resolution of 
the problem is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2372. Brink, John H. (Purdue U) Impression order 
effects as a function of the personal relevance of the 
object of description. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 2(3), 561-565.—Tested the influence of different 
target stimuli on impression order effects. 60 undergrad- 
uates evaluated bivalent sets of personality-trait adjec- 
tives which purportedly described a hypothetical strang- 
er, the E, or the Ss themselves. Under unwarned recall 
conditions, variations in the object of description 
significantly influenced impression order effects 
(p < .01). It is suggested that this effect may have been 
a function of attention decrements and of implicit 
evaluations associated with various levels of personal 
relevance of the impression formation task. Analyses of 
adjective recall support the verbal memory hypothesis of 
impression formation for only the unfavorable-favorable 
sets in the forewarned recall conditions. Recall analyses, 
however, suggest the importance of recall measurement 
Criteria used in tests of the verbal memory hypothesis. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2373. Burrows, David & Okada, Ronald. (State U New 
York, Brockport) Scanning temporally structured lists: 
Evidence for dual retrieval processes. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 441-446.— Presented lists 
of memory items containing 1 temporal pause to a to 
Of 73 undergraduates. After each list, Ss were asked to 
Classify a test item as positive or negative based on the 
Memory information. In Exps I and II, the test item was 


i А 
to be classified as positive if it occurred in the memory 


Set at all, and mean reaction times for the decision were 
longer than for a no-pause control. In Exp Ш a positive 
_Tesponse was required provided that the test item was ш 
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a relevant portion of the list as defined by a postlist cue, 
Reaction times were longer and showed a somewhat - 
different pattern than for а no-pause control. An | 
interpretation is offered based on the hypothetical 
existence of 2 simultaneously executed serial scans, one _ 
“exhaustive” and the other “self-terminating,” as defined _ 
by S. Sternberg (1966, 1969),—Journal abstract. ig 

2374. Carpenter, Patricia A. (Carnegie-Mellon U) On 
the comprehension, storage, and retrieval of compara- | 
tive sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal | 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 401-411—Tested а 
methodology that permits the separate examination of 
sentence comprehension processes and subsequent sen- 
tence memory processes. 44 undergraduate Ss were 
timed as they read a comparative sentence like “Giraffes” 
are taller than goats” and decided whether the sentence 
was true or false. The response latencies indicated that 
sentences with unmarked adjectives like “taller” or 
“larger” were verified faster than sentences with marked 
adjectives like “shorter” or “smaller.” A subsequent 
recall or recognition procedure tested incidental memory 
for the previously verified sentences. Recall performance 
was superior for sentences with unmarked adjectives. 
The similarity between the results of comprehension and 
recall is discussed in terms of a retrieval process that may 
be similar in both tasks. This process retrieves the 
representations of objects from memory and places them 
appropriately along the dimension on which they are 
being compared. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2375. Cohen, David B. & MacNeilage, Peter F. (U 
Texas, Austin) A test of the salience hypothesis of 
dream recall. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 699-703,—Tested the hypothesis 
that dream salience (subjective impact of the generated 
dream) would be greater for frequent than infrequent 
dream recallers. Dream recall data from 8 frequent and 8 
dergraduates) were obtained 
under 2 conditions: tape-recorded verbal reports given to 
ye RAD CEW 

itten diary reports after awakening by alarm 
sleep and written e of the E. Analysis of the verbal 


di diary rec 
NREM) das for REM awakenings suggests tha! 


salience differences 1 
following NREM than REM awakenings. Although 
salience may be affected by di a 

dream generation processes (imagery ability seem 


ted to both), the higher frequency of tempora 
e e | 4 is in the dreams of frequen 
to the generation proces 


^ А T ) 
2376. Corballis, Michael С.; Roldan, Carlos E. 
Zbrodoff, Jane. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Response set 


each was in some prem! 
ssible responses (yes-n io 

sponse (yes-only and no-only conditi 

sets of l, 2, ог 4 digits, reaction 
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‘function of memory set size. The slope of the function 
was least under the yes-only condition and greatest 
- under the yes-no condition. With memory sets of 4, 8, or 
12 letters, the slopes under the yes-only and yes-no 
conditions did not seem to differ, and' practice with 
‘Specific sets flattened the function considerably in both 
cases. Overall, the errors under the yes-no condition 
were mostly false alarms, those under the no-only 
condition mostly misses, and those under the yes-no 
condition were divided about equally. Results are 
interpreted partially in terms of a multiple-observations 
model of decision time. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
-... 2371. Derks, Peter L. (Coll of William & Магу) The 
length-difficulty relation in immediate serial recall. 
- Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Aug), 
-. Vol 13(4), 335-354.—6 experiments examined the time a 
total of 46 graduate and undergraduate students and 52 
. other Ss would spend studying arrays of items before 
they tried to recall the items in order. Within and across 
experiments the relation between study time and amount 
_ of material to be recalled was most generally a power 
function with an exponent of approximately 2.6. Thus, 
arrays doubled in size were studied about 6 times as long. 
- Experimental manipulations and individual differences, 
however, suggest some limitations on the generality of 
the power function. The power, logarithmic, and expo- 
_ mential functions observed are suggested as possible 
indicators of the interaction of associative and organiza- 
tional processes in serial learning, (45 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2378. Duffy, Thomas M. & Kearn, David. (US Navy 
Personnel Research & Development Ctr, San Diego, CA) 
Mnemonics and intralist interference: A reexamination. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 
749-755.—120 undergraduates learned a list of nonsense 
syllables. paired with words and presented with a 
relational, a nonrelational, or no mnemonic. The 
Stimulus syllables formed 3 subgroups of similarity. It 
was predicted that mnemonics would reduce error 

_ responses more to similar than to distinctive stimuli. 
Results, however, indicate that mnemonics reduced 
confusions only between distinctive stimuli. Interpreta- 

_ tions based on transfer of associative strength and 

- grouping of similar pairs are discussed. (15 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

2379. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U) Retrieval of 
low-frequency words from fixed lists. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 

. —Presented either a 


p 
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both with number of items in the subset and total 
number of items recalled. A new measure of Output order 
(the relative index of priority or RIP score) is Proposed 
that is invariant with these characteristics of Tecall, 
providing an uncontaminated empirical index of the 
output location of a subset of items in the recall 
sequence.—Journal abstract. 

2381. Folkard, Simon & Greeman, Adrian L. (MRC 
Applied Psychology Unit, U Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Salience, induced muscle tension, and the ability to 
ignore irrelevant information. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 360-367. 
—Examined the effects of salience and induced muscle 
tension on 24 adult volunteers (Exp I) and on 16 paid 
university students (Exp II) in card sorting tasks. Results 
of Exp I suggest that even though the responses 
appropriate to the relevant and irrelevant information 
were unrelated there was an effect of irrelevant informa- 
tion, but only when it was more salient than the relevant 
information. Induced muscle tension improved perform- 
ance based on less salient attributes but degraded 
performance based on more salient attributes. Exp П 
confirmed this latter finding using a version of the 
Stroop Color-Word Test. It is tentatively suggested that 
induced muscle tension may inhibit naming responses. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2382. Gerver, David. (U Stirling, Scotland) Simultane- 
ous listening and speaking and retention of prose. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 26(3), 337-341.—Examined the effects of simultane- 
ous listening and speaking on comprehension and recall, 
requiring 9 trainee simultaneous interpreters to shadow, 
listen to, and simultaneously interpret into English 3 
French prose passages. Subsequent tests of comprehen- 
sion and recall showed that higher scores were obtained 
in the listening condition than in simultaneous interpeta- 
tion, which in turn yielded significantly higher scores 
than shadowing.—Journal abstract. 

2383. Glass, Arnold L. & Holyoak, Keith. (Stanford U) 
The effect of some and all on reaction time for semantic 
decisions. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 263), 
436-440.—Tested a model proposed by D. E. Meyer (see 
PA, Vol 45:7411) to account for the times required to 
Verify semantic-memory statements quantified by all or 
some. Each S was presented with both all andare 
statements in a mixed list, and the discriminability 0 
false statements of the 2 quantifier types was controlled: 
In Exp I with 24 female undergraduates positive subse 
Statements were verified more quickly when quantifie 
by all rather than some; the reverse ordering occurred for 
negative subset statements. Sentences with pseudowords 
in subject or predicate position took longer to reject than 
false real-word sentences. Findings contradict Meyers 
theoretical predictions and suggest that his earlier rale 
were artifactual. Exp П with 18 paid undergraduates 
replicated the faster verification of positive subse 
statements quantified by all. The production frequency 
of predicates which form subset statements was lower 
when the quantifier was some rather than all. Holding 
predicate production frequency constant, sentences Wi 
different quantifiers were verified equally quickly- 
—Journal abstract. 
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2384. Glass, 
anford U) Distinguishing familiarity from list search 
тез in a reaction time task. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 105-108. 
Tested the claim of the model proposed by R. C. 


| Atkinson and J. F. Juola that recognition responses ina 
reaction-time (RT) task are a mixture of fast responses 
on the basis of the item's familiarity and slower 
responses based on a list search for the item. 24 
undergraduates had to learn 2 16-word lists (A and B). 
Then they had to respond alternately to “Is the following 
а List A word?" and “Is the following a List B word?” In 
the control task, the members of one list served as 


| distractors for the other. Hence, the familiarity values of 
] the targets and distractors were equal, and the only basis 
i for response was à list search. In the experimental task, 

the distractors were not list words. Consequently their 


| familiarity was lower, and familiarity responses could be 
made. There were no differences between 2 groups of Ss 
when they all responded in the control task. But when 
half the Ss were switched to the experimental task, they 
responded significantly faster than the Ss who continued 
4 in the control task. In the experimental task distractors 
Were rejected quicker than targets were identified, but in 
the control task the reverse was true. Results support the 
hypothesis that the control task required a list search 
while a familiarity judgment was possible in the 
experimental task.—Journal abstract. 
А 2385. Gold, Paul E. & King, Richard А. (U California, 
Ф Irvine) Retrograde amnesia: Storage failure versus 
№ retrieval. failure. Psychological Review, 1974(Sep), Vol 
81(5), 465-469.—Retrograde amnesia is generally taken 
аз evidence for the disruption of memory storage 
rocesses. Recently, R. R. Miller and A. D. Springer (see 
А, Vol 50:263) proposed that retrograde amnesia is the 
result of a (usually) reversible retrieval block and not the 
Tesult of interference with memory storage processes- 
Reminder” studies provide the principal data on which 
their theory is based. The reminder studies are reviewed, 
as well as other recent studies which are purported to 
он the retrieval block hypothesis. It is concluded 
lat the findings of these studies are compatible with 
Doe interpretations of retrograde amnesia and have 
ttle bearing on the interpretation of retrograde amnesia. 
(29 ref) —Journal abstract. 
^ 2386. Grober, Ellen H. & Loftus, Elizabeth F. (Johns 
nen U) Semantic memory: Searching for attributes 
"А oe for names. Memory & Cognition, 1974(JuD, 
Bid С) ), 413-416.—Investigated whether searching for à 
a at has a particular attribute (a fruit that is yellow) 
si GM a different process than searching for a wor 
Be se name has a particular form (a fruit whose name 
E with *p"). 20 graduate students saw category 
Pu paired with adjectives or letter restrictors present- 
Eins series of blocked trials and on a series of mix 
5 Ex had to produce a word that fell in the space 
a by the noun and the restricting adjective ог 
E Reaction time was fastest when trials Were blocked 
When a letter followed the presentation of the noun. 
Ts finding suggests the existence of 2 retrieval plans 
р о when S has knowledge of the 
ng type of item. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2387. Gruneberg, Michael- Monks, 
(University Coll Swansea, Wales) reeling of know 

and cued recall. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Aug), Vol 38i 
251-265.—Investigated the relationship between 
individual's "feeling of knowing" (FOK) thata men 
response is stored and evidence of later rele 
Immediately following the presentation of a test 
which 36 undergraduates were required to recall ci 
of countries, unretrieved items were subject to a 

retrieval attempt. Items still unretrieved were 


is indic 
related: 


reported "not knowing" a capi 
was nevertheless a substantia 
following cuing. Wrong responses 
list presentation Were highly indicative of a o 
response following cuing.—Journal abstract. 

2388. Hall, James W. & Pierce, Jean W. (North: 
ern U) Recognition and recall by children and adults 
a function of variations in memory encoding in: 
tions. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 585-59 
—Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 96 
graders, 102 4th graders, 108 5th graders, and 224 
undergraduates. Ss were instructed 


to learn a set of 40 
words by producing implicit associative responses 10 - 
each item (association instructions), by repeating items — 
over and over (repetition instruction), or by. usin; E 
own devices (neutral instructions). Exp 1 showed that —. 
recognition memory (RM) accuracy Was reatest under 
tions for adults and chi dren and least 
i hildren. Implications _ 
of these results for à hip aia theory analysis for 
ined free г 


are discussed. EX| ind I 
(FR) as a function of encoding instructions at short [uU 
min) and long (either 90-min or 24-hr) retention _ 


intervals. FR was wors 
with little overall difference between th 
neutral conditions. However, i Ш and IV, i 
children, the neutral condition exceeded the others in F 
90 min but not after 1 min.—Journal abstract, 
ai ken temporal 

ial al . 
Quarterly il of Experimental Psychology, Я 
Vol 260). 503-513.—Examined the prob recall ol 
visually nted letter sequences 1n which the items 
appeared at different spatial locations: 3 types of pro 
were compared: spatial position, temporal asada 
and combined sition and association: In Exp I wil 
naval ratings, in which the spatial locations of the со 
were correlated with their temporal order, spatia A ч 
were more effective than temporal association pro ds 
Exp П with 36 housewives, spatial location was bong 
lated with temporal order, and spatial probes were 
effective temporal association probes. Re 


rs tended to ed close in 
response: 


TTO! be items presented í 
) 
пена s. Results are discussed in 


53: 2389-2396 


‘of a storage system in which items and their spatial 
locations are organized within a temporal format. Both 
‘experiments showed superior combined probe perform- 
ance, demonstrating that short-term retrieval is not 
limited to the use of 1 type of cue at a time.—Journal 
abstract. 
2390. Holmes, David S. (U Kansas) Investigations of 
‘repression: Differential recall of material experimental- 
ly or naturally associated with ego threat. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1974(Oct), Vol 81(10), 632-653.—Reviews the 
wide variety of relatively recent research conducted to 
test predictions derived from the theory of repression. It 
is found that none of the investigations provided support 
for the predictions. Changes in recall when threat was 
experimentally introduced and then eliminated were due 
to increases and decreases in distraction, and differences 
in recall of material identified as threatening and 
nonthreatening by the word association technique could 
. not be used as evidence because threat and association 
- value (which can be related to recall but independent of 
threat) were confounded in the word association meas- 
ure, Research employing personally conflictual material 
or material identified as threatening on the basis of a 
- theory also failed to provide evidence for repression. 
. Theoretical implications and alternative approaches for 
understanding differential recall in the applied setting 
are discussed. (64 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2391. Hopkins, Ronald H. (Washington State U) 
Retrieval problems in successive short-term retention 
trials. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 424-429. Tested a total of 196 
undergraduate Ss in 4 experiments for short-term 
retention of different triads of month names on 4 

-. successive trials. Results show that (a) though apparently 

. encoded on each trial, words became decreasin; 
recallable across trials; (b) this decrement in recall was 
much smaller with 20-sec than with 4-sec periods for 

= recall, and a shift from 4-sec to 20-sec recall period: 
produced an abrupt improveme: рос 


nt in recall ; 
(c) response latency performance; 


e or correctly recalled words in- 
creased across trials. Results are int a 


r ret 
for the hypothesis that proactive etian ш thie [s 
— is primarily due to retrieval, as opposed to encodin, 
.. Storage, processes. (16 ref) —/ournai abstract, 5 
2392. Johnson, Ronald E. (Purdue U) Learners’ 
predictions of the recallability of Prose. Journal of 
Readin, Behavior, ee Vol 6(1), 41-52.—Attempt- 
ed to determine whether learners of textual prose mem 
: phus portions of the text are likely to be difficult to 
recall. ual Peeters, samples of college 


qe met 


ʻe congruence with ind, 
ratings of the meaningf, sensibility ol 
the subunits.— Journal nid em senem of 
Маші signal detection and the loci of СТО) 
It раа ER 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 
оса е effect of alertness on "s 
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a visual signal detection task with 5 paid, normally seeing 
young adults. Discriminability increased with increasing 
foreperiods up to an optimal foreperiod, beyond which it 
decreased slightly. This pattern of results parallels closely 
that of many foreperiod studies in which reaction time 
was the dependent variable. Because no speeded re- 
sponse was required in this signal detection task, it is 
concluded that alertness must be affecting an informa- 
tion processing stage prior to those associated with 
responding. Other evidence indicates that alertness does 
not affect sensory stages either. Alertness, by elimina- 
tion, must be affecting the operation of a central stage. 
The view of alertness of M. I. Posner et al (see PA, Vol 
50:6196) which implicates the central stages is discussed. 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2394. Loftus, Elizabeth F.; Wiksten, Sif & Abelson, 
Robert P. (U Washington) Using semantic memory to 
find vs create a mood. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 2(3), 479-483.—In 3 experiments a total of 52 college 
students produced words from semantic memory which 
satisfied certain constraints. In Exp I a noun category 
plus a number and a letter were presented, and 5 
produced an instance of the category which had the 
Biven letter in the position designated by the given 
number. Faster responses occurred when the position 
cue occurred before the letter rather than after it. In 
Exps II and III Ss saw only a number and a letter and 
were required to produce any word that had the given 
letter in the position designated by the given number. 
Order of the position and letter cues did not influence 
response times. The effect of order in one case and not 
the other strongly suggests that producing a word that 
satisfies certain semantic constraints involves a different 
process from producing a word that satisfies only certain 
orthographic restrictions.—Journal abstract. 

2395. Loftus, Geoffrey R. & Loftus, Elizabeth F. (U 
Washington) The influence of one memory retrieval on 
a subsequent memory retrieval. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 467-471.—18 paid adult Ss produced 
an instance of a category and following zero Or 
intervening items produced a 2nd instance of the same 
category. Results show that the 2nd instance was 
produced more quickly than the initial instance. This 
finding, in conjunction with other data reported in the 
paper, indicates that the reduction in latency for the 2nd 
Instance is due mostly to a reduction in the rate with 
which the category is searched.—Journal аѕіғасі. 

2396. Loftus, Geoffrey R. (U Washington) Acquisition 
of information from rapidly presented verbal and 
nonverbal stimuli. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 
2(3), 545-548.—2 experiments with a total of 10 adult Ss 
tested recognition memory for rapidly presented stimuli. 
In Exp I, 16 words were presented at exposure times 
ranging from 25 to 500. msec followed by a yes-n0 
recognition test. Results show a strong dependence of 
memory performance on both exposure time and serial 
Position. In Exp II, 16 random forms were presented at 
exposure times ranging from 125 to 2000 msec followed 
by a yes-no recognition test, Results for random forms 
show that Memory performance was strongl dependent 
on ex i : Y 

exposure time but not on serial position. Taken 
together,}the results of Exps I and II suggest qualitative 
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differences between verbal vs nonverbal 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

2397. Mark, Richard. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, 
Australia) Memory and nerve cell connections: Criti- 
cisms and contributions from developmental neurophy- 
siology. Oxford, England: Clarendon, 1974. x, 156 p. 
$10.95.— Presents а comprehensive review of the litera- 
ture on mechanisms of electrical signaling in the nerve 
system, the development and maintenance of brain 
structure, and the behavioral expression of memory. 
Experimental data from the fields of neurophysiology, 
meuroembryology, and learning and memory, and a 
theory of modifiable brain cell networks are included. 
(14% p ref) 

2398. Melnick, Gerald I. & Wexler, Harry K. (Yeshiva 
U) Two modes of association. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 845-850.—144 under- 

aduates were presented unitary or EN stimuli 
formed of consonant-vowel-consonants of low and 
middle association value) and then given recognition ог 
recall tests equated for availability of the stimuli. For 
both association values, there was а significant interac- 
tion between the type of test and the stimulus conditions. 
The procedures: provide a means of experimentally 
distinguishing unitary and nonunitary forms of associa- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

2399, Miller, Ralph R. & Springer, Alan D. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U New York) Implications of recovery from 
experimental amnesia. Psychological Review, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 81(5), 470-473.—Examines 2 alternative explana- 
tions of experimental amnesia reversal following à 
noncontingent reminder trial. On the basis of a review of 
Tesearch data, it is concluded that a retrieval failure 
hypothesis is the more plausible. In either case, x 
models are predicated on the existence of physiological 
mechanisms capable of consolidating information in 
intervals (seconds or fractions of a second) shorter than 
typical estimates of consolidation times. The generality 
of retrieval failure as a source of a variety of behavioral 
deficits is discussed. (15 ref)}—Journal abstract. 

2400. Peterson, Richard С. & McIntyre, Curtis w.(U 
Minnesota) The influence of semantic ‘relatedness’ on 
linguistic integration and retention. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 697-706.—Manipulat- 
ed semantic “relatedness” of sentences in an attempt to 
clarify the relationship between R. N. Shepard’s (1967) 
demonstration of specific recognition memory an 
Bransford and J. J. Franks’s (1971) integrated 
tion memory. Ss were 40 undergraduates. 
Specific recognition memo for sentences 
when semantic intersentential relations were not pre 
but virtually disappeared when they were present. ü 


tef)—Journal abstract. : 

2401. Ray, Colette. (University Coll, Cardiff, S Wales) 
Some components of colour-word interference and their 
relationship with field dependence: Acta. Psychologica, 
1974(Aug), Vol 38(4), 323-330.—Hypothesized that the 
standard color-word interference situation involves a 
number of distinct factors, each of which contribute to 
the overall delay. A total of 30 undergraduate and 
graduate students were given а color-word test and D. 
N. Jackson's short form of the Embedded Figures Test. 
Interference was analyzed in terms of the delay associat- 
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ed with particular characteristics of different 
stimuli. These measures were found to be unrelate 
were thus held to represent distinct components 
interference effect. Field dependence was 
related to the component which was desi 
“perceptual distraction.” —Journal abstract. 
2402. Reitman, Judith S. (U Michigan) Wi 

s rehearsal, information in short-term 

ys. Journal of Verbal Learning & 

ol 13(4), 365-377,—Cites 

46:10198) finding that Ss 


undergraduates. 
the Ss’ percep 
Goldiamond and Hawkins's results wei 
extended to auditory training and 
However, results of the postexperi 
into question the relevance of this type 
debate about the source of the standard word 
effect.—Journal abstract. 
2404. Larry G. (U Virginia) On perceptual : 
and memory processes in the word-frequency effect. Ў 
"American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), : 
717-728.—Pretrained a total О d 
duate students on a task involving Г 
artificial words by R. L. Solomon and L. P 
PA, Vol 27:4218). Ss were then given both a memory 
(recall) and a tachistoscopic (recognition) test either -— 
immediately, after 1 wk, or both. Recognition and г 
both improved with increased pretraining, but this 
on recognition was greatly attenuated after Е 
Recognition improved with repeated testing: The ne ; 
ber of letters correctly recognized was also anal ; 
Findings support a response-bias in 
word-frequency effect in the Solomon an 
igm.—Journal abstract. 
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Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2- 
A), 73-]5.—Presents a simplified and inexpensive 

procedure for the conduct of research on recognition 
memory retrieval. The procedure is a card sorting analog 
to S. Sternberg's item recognition task. An experiment is 
reported with 15 undergraduates which demonstrates the 
validity of the card sorting task. The suitability of the 
task for the undergraduate laboratory is discussed. 
Suggestions are given for how card sorting may be used 
to study psycholinguistic processing and semantic 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

2406. Routh, D. A. & Mayes, J. T. (U Bristol, 
England) On consolidation and the potency of delayed 
stimulus suffixes. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 

Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 472-479.—Notes that, 
_ in a strictly serial recall task, increasing the temporal 
separation of a spoken memory list and a spoken 
distractor (stimulus suffix) reduces the latter's potency as 

a source of interference. This phenomenon was studied 
further with 20 university personnel and student volun- 
teers using suffix delays in the range of .8-6.4 sec and a 
transcription task to minimize rehearsal during the suffix 
delay. Results indicate that the probability of correct 
recall from the terminal serial position, of a sequence of 
8 digits, is a linearly increasing function of the logarithm 
of the suffix delay, over the range studied. Results are 
discussed in terms of their value as evidence for the 
|. existence of a consolidation process. (21 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

{ 2407. Runquist, Willard N. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) The assessment of discriminative encoding in 
memory for paired associates. Memory & Cognition, 
^. 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 472-478.—Designed a technique for 
ў roviding for the measurement of encoding stability and 

intralist stimulus discrimination. An experiment with 78 
undergraduate Ss applied the technique to the analysis of 
some paired-associate data. Essentially, the measure 
involved a recall test for all stimuli in the list except one 
then presenting either a previously tested stimulus or the 
missing stimulus. Recognition of repeated stimuli reflect- 
ed code stability, and recognition of the missing stimulus 
reflected stimulus discrimination.—Journal abstract. 

2408. Sales, Bruce D.; Cole, Ronald A. & Haber 
Ralph N. (U Nebraska) Mechanisms of aural encodin; : 
Vill. Phonetic interference and context-sensitive coding 
in short-term memory. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul) 
Vol 2(3), 596-600.—In previous experiments Ss were 
presented with sequences of 5 consonant phonemes 
paired with /a/ in which the middle 3 consonant 
phonemes shared the same manner of articulation, th 
- same place of articulation, or neither. The ШАШЫ 


‘consonant phoneme was always more diffi 
- in manner of articulation ае a ee а 
articulation sequences. Results suggest that enm s 
_ phonemes were not remembered in terms of their lac 
of articulation. In the present experiment, seque at 
- consonant-vowel (CV) or vowel-consonant (V C) as 
bles were леа to 50 undergraduates for тесей ш 
_ which each consonant phoneme was paired Ninos 
4 different vowel. When consonant phonemes in the 
- different-sequence types were presented for recall ith 
different vowels, phonetic interference was observed f 
_ the middle consonant in place as well as manner of 
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articulation sequences, and the effect was observed in 
both CV and VC groups. It is suggested that vowels are 
encoded in short-term memory in terms of their place of 
articulation and that presenting consonant phonemes for 
recall with different vowels caused Ss to use this 
dimension to code consonant phonemes in short-term 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

2409. Salzarulo, P. & Cipolli, C. (Hôpital Henri- 
Rousselle, Paris, France) Spontaneously recalled verbal 
material and its linguistic organization in relation to 
different stages of sleep. Biological Psychology, 1974, 
Vol 2(1), 47-57.—Performed 104 sleep recordings in 7 
20-25 yr old students who were awakened once in each 
recorded sleep session, either during slow-wave or fast- 
wave sleep. Recalled verbal material (RVM) reported on 
these awakenings was submitted to linguistic analysis. 
Semantic RVMs were obtained in both conditions in the 
same proportion. Syntactic RVMs were rarely obtained 
in slow-wave sleep compared to fast-wave sleep. The 
length of evoked RVMs depended on the type of sleep 
(fast-wave sleep; phasic events at the time of awakening) 
and on its location during the night (last fast-sleep 
phase). The complexity of RVMs remained identical 
during the Ist few kernal sentences regardless of the type 
of sleep. Data suggest that during sleep, different, 
although probably interrelated, mechanisms underlie 
RVM evocation and their complexity and control their 
length.—Journal abstract. 

2410. Santa, John L. & Lamwers, Linda L. (Rutgers 
State U, Douglass Coll, New Brunswick) Encoding 
specificity: Fact or artifact. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 13(4), 412-423.—Exam- 
ined the encoding specificity principle which suggests 
that Ss can retrieve information from memory only via 
cues encoded for retrieval at the time of study. 45 
undergraduates participated in Exp I and 9 paid Ss in 
Exp П. Contrary to the encoding specificity hypothesis 
both experiments suggested that Ss were able to make 
use of semantic cues which were not likely to have been 
encoded at time of study. Contrasts of recognition and 
recall were also examined. Several theoretical problems 
were noted in such comparisons, and it is concluded that 
differences between recall and recognition provide no 
Measure of support for encoding specificity. —Journal 
abstract. 

2411. Schwartz, Steven & Witherspoon, Kirk D. 
(Northern Illinois U) Decision processing in memory: 
Factors influencing the storage and retrieval of linguis- 
tic and form identification. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 127-129.—Attempted to 
replicate a study by J. D. Bransford and J. J. Franks (see 
PA, Vol 48:4191) which tested the idea that sentence 
Meaning is stored in a schematic fashion and found that 
new sentences containing all information conveyed by 
simpler sentences were more likely to be misidentified as 
having been seen earlier than sentences containing only 
part of the information. The present study, using a signal 
detection framework with 15 undergraduates as Ss, 
demonstrated that this effect was due not only to 
саан organization, but to the retention of ће “new” 
Heus of the originally presented sentences as well. This 
к of new sentences conveying only part of the earlier 
ormation was remembered better (and less frequently 
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po» than new, complex sentences —Journa| more digits in both the attended and unattend 
abstract. messages than were grou i dowers | 
2412. Thompson, Janet T. & Clayton, Keith N. м tested. тоа M n 
(Vanderbilt U) Presentation modality, rehearsal-pre- tended message was high, it remained below perfo 
vention conditions, and auditory confusions in tests of ance to the attended message.—Journal abstract. 
short-term memory. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jul), Vol 2416. Watkins, Michael J. (U Toronto, Ont 
263), 426-430.— Describes an experiment with 6 paid Canada) Concept and measurement of primary 
graduate students in which Ss were presented four-letter гу. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Oct), Vol 
sequences either auditorily or visually and asked for 695-711.—The recency effect in free recall 
ordered recall after 0, 2.1, 4.2, 8.4, or 12.6 sec of digit relatively constant over experimental conditions. th 
_ categorization. 3 different rehearsal-prevention condi- have large and systematic effects on overall level - 
-. tions were required during presentation of the memory recall. The effect is commonly attributed to a distin 
ШО set: categorizing, suppressing (saying “ah”), or pro- memory system, known as primary memory. 3 view 
—— nouncing each letter. Recall was worst after categorizing, primary memory are discussed: the Ist conceptual 
best after ronouncing. Auditory presentation led to primary memory as a limited capacity store from w 
better recall after no delay, but to more rapid forgetting information is transferred to a more permanent store, 1 
2nd equates primary memory with consciousness, are 


than visual presentation, regardless of the rehearsal- t 
prevention condition. These results, and analyses of 3rd sees primary memory as à limited capacity retriev 
auditory confusions, are inconsistent with a view of system. Methods for measuring primary memo [ 
memory which asserts that sensory information is been suggested by N. C. Waugh and D. A. Norman - 
B. Murdock (1967), and 


Е encoded auditorily regardless of presentation modality (1965), B. Raymond (1969), B. 
à E. Tulving (1968, 1970). These methods are critically. 


or vocalization behavior during presentation. (23 ref) 
— Journal abstract. evaluated, and their relative merits are assessed with à 
— 2413. Tulving, Endel & Watkins, Michael J. (U combination of rational and empirical arguments. (63. 
"Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Continuity between recall ref)—Journal abstract. ' 
‘and recognition. American Journal of Psychology, 2417. Watkins, Michael 
1973(Dec), Vol 86(4) 739-748.—Discusses (a) the Crowder, Robert G. (Yal 
discontinuity hypothesis that recall and recognition are and serial recall as a fun 
in some sense fundamentally different memory process: Journal of Verbal Learnin 
- es; and (b) the continuity hypothesis that retrieval in 430-447.—28 under} 
"both modes is essentially the same, a joint product of the 0 similar or dissimil 
"information stored in the past and that in the immediate tions either for free or for serial 
- environment. Data from a simple experiment with 20 reading was either silent or overt. wie s 
“undergraduates and a brief discussion of other studies in memory capacity Was not affecte! py р Ине 
the literature support the proposal that the continuity hereas an advantage ier S оу ots simi 
_ view is both more parsimonious and more fruitful than silent prese mode was (atlas mt NES ia 
- the discontinuity view. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. lar but no r Ms bris v effect in MT i 

2414. Tversky, Barbara. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) similarity redi them: ү ҮЧ ee Od OR 
Breadth of pictorial and verbal codes in memen. recall. Apart eos recall wa 

Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4Q- { 
М 65-68.—Examined the breadth of pictorial and 

"verbal encoding modalities by using reaction times to а 
— same-different task in 4 bilingual Hebrew-English college 
_ Students. For each of the 4 geometric figures, there were 
2 pictorial representations (outline or filled drawings) 
and 2 verbal representations (the figure names in 
- languages). While the pictorial code was broad enough to 
allow unmediated comparison 
visual components in common, th E 
E as had been previously ш vun a 
ot allow direct com arison of equivalent WOICS e 
different B use Journal pede Á unit of ond her Gre ab 
2415. Underwood, Geoffrey. (U Nottingham, Eng- amount of i Е ii 
_ Тапа). Moray vs. the rest: The effects of exten However, not Ra = ys 

i na practice. Quarterly Journal of I es te Rupee абор 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 368-372. Not а 
the processing imde of he shadowing response rather than from recency q 
led to criticism of its use in selective attention 
iments. The present experiment tested a single 
Phly skilled shadower using a task requiring the 
bedded in dichotic lists of letters, 
directed to | list by use of the 
S was able to detect considerably 
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North, New 
recency and freq 
Verbal Behavior, 
that strength theory 

henomena only if strength 
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basis for recency judgments if specific temporal or serial 

information was lacking. (41 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2419. Wickens, Delos D. & Contrucci, Joyce J. (Ohio 
State U) The effects of formal and acoustic repetition in 
the Brown-Peterson paradigm. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 581—584.— Presented the trigram B, 

K, T to 432 undergraduate Ss on a given trial in L. R. 

Peterson and M. J. Peterson's (see PA, Vol 34:5499) 

paradigm. For 1 group this same trigram had been 
presented 3 trials earlier (exact repetition). For another 
group the critical item which had preceda the conso- 
nant trigram was BEE, KAY, TEA (homophonic 
repetition). Both groups showed a repetition facilitation 

- Significant beyond that of the appropriate control 
groups. The exact repetition group excelled the homo- 
phonic repetition group. Postexperimental questionnaires 
on awareness of the experimental manipulation did not 
precisely clarify the results obtained. The data support 
the view of multiple encoding —Journal abstract. 

-.. 2420. Wright, P.; Holloway, C. M. & Aldrich, A. R. 
(MRC Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Attending to visual or auditory verbal information while 

_ performing other concurrent tasks. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 454-463. 
—Investigated the effect of a word recognition task on 
concurrent nonverbal tasks performed by a total of 48 
paid adults in 3 experiments. Results show that (a) 
auditory verbal messages affected visual trackin, per- 
formance but not the detection of brief light flashes in 
the visual P AA and (b) greater impairment, both of 
tracking and light detections, when verbal messages were 
visual rather than auditory. With a kinesthetic tracking 
task, errors increased significantly during auditory 
messages but were greater during visual messages. There 

| was no interaction between the modality of tracking 
error feedback (auditory or visual) and the modality of 
the verbal message. It is suggested that different 
temporal characteristics of imal And auditory informa- 
tion affect the attentional demands of verbal messages. 
—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


2421. Berkowitz, Leonard & Turner, Charles. (U 
Wisconsin) Perceived anger level, instigating agent, 
and aggression. In Н. London & R. E. Nisbett (Eds), 
Thought and feeling: Cognitive alteration of ein states. 
Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. 239 T $8.95.—80 tihdergrad- 
uates were moderately provoke: by 1 of 2 confederates. 
Ss were then led to believe they had either low, medium, 
or high anger toward the confederate and were required 
to give shocks to either the provoker or the neutral 
confederate. Anger-level feedback was related to the 
intensity of aggression only when the provoker was the 
available target. 

2422. Bria, Pietro. (U Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Facoltà di Medicina e Chirurgia, Milan, Italy) [The 
relationship between thinking and emotion in the works 
of Ignacio Matte Blanco.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Jan), Vol 35(1), 36—49. 
—The relation between thought and emotion represents 
| fundamental “modes of being,” the atemporal and 
nispatial mode of being that plays a leading role in 
notion. This mode of being is based on coercive 
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thinking. The latter uses spatial-temporal parameters 
while the former does not. The rich and various 
psychical phenemonology of human beings emerges 
from the dynamic interrelation between these 2 modes. 
—L. L'Abate. 

2423. Hill, C. G. (Massey U, Palmerston North, New 
Zealand) A psychological view of corporal punishment. 
Delta, 1973(Jun), No 12, 2-5.— Reviews literature related 
to effects of reward, punishment, and reinforcement on 
behavior, and identifies problems associated with study 
of corporal punishment. It is suggested that punishment 
has minimal desirable effects on changing behavior, but 
may reinforce the behavior of the person administering 
punishment. 

2424. Klemp, George O. & Leventhal, Howard. (U 
Wisconsin) Self-persuasion and fear reduction from 
escape behavior. In H. London & R. E. Nisbett (Eds), 
Thought and feeling: Cognitive alteration of feeling states. 
Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. 239 р. $8.95.—Replicated a 
study by R. J. Bandler et al (see PA, Vol 42:13090) which 
showed that Ss rated a shock as more painful when they 
chose to escape it than when they chose to sustain their 
exposure or when E controlled their exposure. Results 
support the hypothesis that the self-persuasion effect 
occurs only when S has a high tolerance for shock. (15 
ref) 

2425. Laird, James & Crosby, Melvin. (Clark U) 
Individual differences in self-attribution of emotion. In 
H. London & R. E. Nisbett (Eds), Thought and feeling: 
Cognitive alteration of feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 
1974. 239 p. $8.95.—Hypothesized that people differ in 
the relative importance of situational and self-produced 
cues in inferring attributes. Data from 2 replications, in 
which the expressive behavior of undergraduates was 
manipulated without their awareness, support the hy- 
pothesis of differences in the importance of self-prod- 
uced cues in the attribution of emotional experience. 

2426. London, Harvey & Monello, Lenore. (Long 
Island U) Cognitive manipulation of boredom. In H. 
London & R. E. Nisbett (Eds), Thought and feeling: 
ee alteration of feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 
1974. 239 p. $8.95.—High school and college students 
were led to believe by a rigged clock that a task, actually 
lasting 20 min, lasted either 10 or 30 min. Ss in the 10- 
min condition were more bored by the task because from 
S's viewpoint, time passed more slowly than in the 30- 
min condition. Data extend S. Schacter’s theory of 
cognitive labeling of bodily states. (17 ref) 

2427. London, Harvey & Nisbett, Richard E. (Eds.). 
(Long Island U) Thought and feeling: Cognitive altera- 
Tonart feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. 239 p- 

.95. 

2428. Navarick Douglas J. & Fantino, Edmund. 
(California State U, Fullerton) Stochastic transitivity 
and unidimensional behavior theories. Psychological 
Review, 1974(Sep), Vol 81(5), 426-441.—Notes that 
unidimensional theories of choice behavior assume than 
an S evaluates stimuli on the basis of a common 
parameter or scale. The unidimensionality assumption 15 
prevalent in theories of human and animal choice 
behavior, but its empirical implications have been tested 
infrequently. The major implication of unidimensionality 
is weak stochastic transitivity, confirmation of which 
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id suggest that a single factor controls the direction 
~ of binary choice. Many t eories also assume that a single 
"factor controls choice probability, an assumption requir- 
confirmation of a stringent form of strong stochastic 
transitivity (functional equivalence). Methods of testing 
1 "behaviorally oriented theories, all of which assume 
— unidimensional control of choice probability, are dis- 
cussed. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 
© 2429. Steele, Daniel G. & Walker, C. Eugene. (Los 
Alamos Schools, NM) Male and female differences іп 
— reaction to erotic stimuli as related to sexual adjust- 
ment. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(5), 
-.459-470.—100 male and 100 female undergraduates 
viewed erotic slides depicting a wide range of human 
sexual behaviors. Each 5 rated the stimuli on 3 criteria: 
~ "sexual stimulation, liking for the slide, and extremeness 
of the behavior portrayed. Ss also completed Thorne’s 
Sex Inventory, which theoretically measures psychosexu- 
‘al adjustment. Males and females reported minimal 
sexual stimulation and minimal liking for the slides, but 
"males reported greater sexual stimulation and liking than 
— did females. In terms of rated extremeness, males and 
females showed quite close agreement, differing signifi- 
"cantly on only 1 slide. Males rated a greater number of 
‘the slides considered to be the more extreme as more 
Sexually stimulating and more liked than did females. 
— Both males and females, however, tended overall to rate 
‘the more extreme slides as less sexually stimulating and 
less liked; this relationship was stronger for females than 
for males. Scales on the Sex Inventory did not correlate 

p with ratings of sexual stimulation and liking 
_ for the slides, and scales theoretically indicating sexual 

_ maladjustment failed to consistently correlate negatively 
with ratings of sexual stimulation and liking for the slides 
for males and females. (29 ref)— Journal abstract. 

2430. Taylor, Shelley E. & Huesmann, L. Powell. 
(Yale U) Replication report: Expectancy confirmed 
_ again: A computer investigation of expectancy theory. 

Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
10(5), 497-501—Conducted a computerized attempt 10 
О replicate E. Aronson’s and J. M. Carlsmith’s (see PA, Vol 
38:10033) expectancy theory. Ss performed consistent 
With their expectancy, although the effect of expectancy 
"Was strongly attenuated by an overall achievement 
— orientation. Results contradict the hypotheses that 

_ Experimenter bias, demand characteristics, or differential 
— recall of performance mediate the effects of expectancy 
_ upon performance. 

2431. Valins, Stuart. (State U New York, Stony 
| Brook) Persistent effects of information about internal 

‘Yeactions: Ineffectiveness of бине es H. irre 

and feeling: Co; 

ught and dine, 1974. 239 
ed slides of nude 
alleged heart-rate 
ese reactions 
Were part of a deception manipulation. Although Ss 
“Accepted the debriefing, the false information continu 

" to exert an influence on their attitudes toward the nudes 
that debriefed and nonbriefed Ss had the same 


2432. Weil, John L. (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Ston) A neurophysiological model of emotional and 
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reticular thro! 

nonspecific activation, and extra 

pituitary reactions. A neurophysiologi 

tion of intentional motio 

and cognitive processes is also presented. (9 p те 
ue 
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2433. Cain, Donald P. (McGill U, Montreal, Que 
Canada) The role of the olfactory bulb in - 
mechanisms. Psychological Bulletin, IIKO \ 
Пф б ЕКЕ red data obtai 
ipheral olfactory system 
pared with bulbectomy data, su 
ulb has certain eral ти 
addition to its specific sensory role as initial 
olfactory information. It is proposed that 
n a forebrain arousal meci 
lence 
бе olfactory bulb: 
bility of forebrain regi nat 
considered, 
relationship to reinforcement! 
eben (see PA, Vol 42:51 12 and 47:244) 
System II is outlined. (5 p ref) —/ournal abstract. 
2434, Hécaen, Henry. (National Inst of Health & 
Medical Research, Research Unit of Neuropsychology & 
Neurolinguistics, Lab of Pathology of Language, 
France) l hemi and behav- 
jor.) (Fren) Social Science Information, 1973(Dec), Vol 
12(6), 7-23.—Reviews research on morphology and 
function of cerebral hemispheres. Handedness preter 
ence relates to differences between right and left in 
interhemispheric functional organization. The left hemi- 
sphere is more involved in language fag meanings. — 
sing different sounds to each ear, D. ; 
retention better for right ear (left hemisphere) than for 
left ear (right hei t hemisphere, - 
cun танк faces, Spli 
ition 0! b 
és eed Damage to the left affects sound symbol 
identification, to the right, percepta discrimination am 
tterns. The left temporal is larger than the right in 
newborn, and in the fetus. When the left is 
damaged, some recuperation is possible through Me 
over by the right. Disruption rep ht Mp dei 
i receptive in the гі 
gg The author postulates 


i ient; there is _ 
heric gradient; at subcortical levels ther ; 
more interhemispheric tie-in. Inherent predisposi aa і 
undergoes rapid maturation; at | mo infants show j 


2435. Rodieck, vien 
function. San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 1973. 


rehensive text about 
ir following 
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ral sequence of events in retinal function. Findings 
ased on physical, chemical, and structural founda- 
tions. The part played by the retina in adaptation and in 
color vision is included. (52 p ref) 
2436. University of Edinburgh. (Scotland) Recent 
advances in methods for studying the pharmacology of 
single central neurones: A symposium held at the 
- University of Edinburgh, 8-9 October 1973. Neurophar- 
macology, 1974(Jun), Vol 13(6), 401-573.— Discusses 
attempts to quantify the effects of drug dosages by using 
dose-response curves, and summarizes drug effects in 
their action on glial cells and blood vessels and the 
possibility of interneural connections and transneural 
- responses. Evidence is presented for multiple receptor 
_ sites with different types of drug responses. Advances 
concerning the nature and type of cell that is fired, 
including a hypothesized interneuron, are discussed, and 
a technique which anatomically identifies cells at the 
electrode-tip site using histochemical methods is de- 
scribed. Advantages and disadvantages (a) of new 
techniques for coupling between the recording electrode 
and the iontophoresis or conductance-measuring elec- 
trodes, (b) of stimulus-secretion coupling and the effect 
of this on membrane conductance, and [^3 of the use of 
jon-selective electrodes are explored.—B. McLean. 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


2437. Armington John C. & Bloom, Marie B. 
(Northeastern U) Relations between the amplitudes of 
taneous saccades and visual responses. Journal of 
‘the Optical Society of America, 1974(Sep), Vol 64(9), 
1263-1271.—Electroretinograms and visually evoked 
‘cortical potentials, dependent on the occurrence of 
- spontaneous saccadic eye movements, were recorded 
from 3 human Os. A computer system was used to isolate 
average-response waveforms that resulted from saccadic 
displacements of the retinal image. The responses were 
recorded as the O fixed his eye on the center of a steady 
attern of vertical stripes presented in maxwellian view. 
he responses depended on the spatial frequency of the 
pattern being viewed; in all cases, they were proportional 
to the extent of saccadic movement. Results are 
interpreted in terms of response additivity and the 
numbers of cones pP the image displacement. 
(40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2438. Buchsbaum, Monte S.; Henkin, Robert L & 
Christiansen, Richard L. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Age 
and sex differences in averaged evoked responses in a 
normal population, with observations on patients with 
gonadal dysgenesis. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 137-144.—Stud- 

= jed visual and auditory average evoked nses 
(AERs) in 166 normal 6-60 yr old males and females and 
in 10 14-43 yr old patients with chromatin negative 
gonadal dysgenesis (45 XO). Females of all ages and 
patients with 45 XO exhibited larger amplitude AERs 
than males. No correlation between cephalometric 
roentgenographs and AER amplitude was found to 
explain these differences. Younger Ss exhibited larger 
AER amplitude and greater increases in amplitude with 
increasing stimulus intensity; latencies were shorter and 
increased with increasing intensity rather than decreas- 
ing as in older Ss. These findings suggest that levels of 


tem) 
are 
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follicle stimulating hormone, luteinizing hormone, or 
gonadal steroids cannot be the only determinants of the 
sex differences observed. From the data on patients with 
45 XO, it may be hypothesized that the absence of the Y 
chromosome may be associated with the female AER 
pattern. (French summary) (34 ref)—Journal summary. 

2439. Butler, S. R. & Glass, A. (U Birmingham, 
Medical School, England) Asymmetries in the CNV over 
left and right hemispheres while subjects await numeric 
information. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 2(1), 1-16. 
—Recorded the contingent negative variation (CNY) 
from frontal and central electrodes in | left-handed and 
12 right-handed medical students. The CNV was elicited 
by tachistoscopically exposed visual stimuli comprising a 
warning spot followed by a numeral. Numerals so 
ех had to be memorized (cumulative condition), 
added (arithmetic condition), or checked to ensure that 
all were zeros (repetitive condition). The arithmetic and 
cumulative tasks were designed to potentiate any 
expectancy mechanisms in the hemisphere dominant for 
verbal processes. The repetitive task was intended as a 
neutral control All 3 tasks elicited CNVs whose 
amplitude was greater over the hemisphere contralateral 
to the preferred hand. Results are discussed in terms of 
possible relationships with handedness and the laterali- 
zation of cerebral function. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2440. Cael, William W.; Nash, Allan & Singer, Jay J. 
(Florida Atlantic U) The late positive components of 
the human EEG in a signal detection task. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1974(Ju), Vol 12(3), 385-387.—Attempted to 
replicate a study by S. Hillyard et al (1971) which used 
human Ss in a signal detection task and obtained à 
prominent late positive component (LPC) of the EEG 
only in the Hit category of responses. They concluded 
that the LPC reflected S's degree of certainty that à 
signal has occurred. In contrast the present study, which 
used 8 undergraduates, found that the LPC occurred in 
the Hit, Miss, and Correct Rejection categories of 
responses, thereby supporting the hypothesis that the 
LPC is a correlate of uncertainty reduction and does not 
directly depend on the physical presence of the signal. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2441. DeArmond, Stephen J.; Fusco, Madeline M. & 
Dewey, Maynard M. (Medical Coll Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia) Structure of the human brain: A photographic 
atlas. New York, NY: Oxford U Press, 1974. ix, 166 A 

2442. Desmedt, J. E.; Brunko, E.; er, J. 
Carmeliet, J. (U Brussels, Brain Research Unit, Belgium) 
The system bandpass required to avoid distortion of 
early components when averaging somatosensory 
evoked potentials. Electroencephalography & One 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Oct), Vol 37(4), 407-410.—Stud- 
ied the effects of 14 filter conditions with cutoff ranging 
from 3 kc/sec to 50 c/sec and with either 6 ОГ 
db/octave roll off when averaging the somatosensory 
cerebral potentials evoked by electrical stimulation © 
fingers in 8 21-37 yr old normal adult men. Severe 
distortions of latencies and voltages were observed si 
low-pass filtering below 1-kc/sec. It is emphasized tha 
the overall system bandpass should extend to 3 kc/see 
when studying the early components and when estimi 
ing the onset latency of һе surface negative р 
component. Precise information about the system ban 


ass used should be included in published reports. 


t Journal summary. 


ial and musical tasks were expected ро! analysis was perf 


left hemisphere; spat 
to provide 


to engage primarily the right hemisphere. Recordings 
from temporal leads and parietal leads referred to the 
vertex were subjected to discrete Fourier transforms; 
ratios of power from homologous leads were computed 
in conventional frequency bands. These ratios (right- 
left) were significantly higher in verbal and arithmetic 
tasks than in spatial tasks primarily in the alpha band. 
Considering the alpha band alone revealed a task 
dependence of the asymmetry 2-5 times greater than 
reported earlier for whole band power. Whenever а 


significant task dependence of asymmetry appeared in (ECOG). It i 
any band, it was in the same direction; the heaniaphere cannot pro’ s of h 
primarily engaged in the cognitive activity developed cells outsid i 
proportionately less power. The requirement of motor 5. Other со! 
output ise the task dependence of alpha ayame: perfi cal ECOG are also discussed. ( 
try and lowered alpha Wi Я el rnai 

lpha power levels. (25 ref)—Jou ; Lols E. (Texas A&M U) Elect 


abstract. 
2444. Edwards, David C. (lowa State U) Stimulus gram and visually Rites 
intensity and recency contrasts and orienting saccadic displacement of the sime 
strength. Psychophysiology, _1974(Sep); Vol 115) the Optical Society of America, 1974iSep). a * 
543-547.—300 university students heard sequences of 1256-1262.—1n a 3-part experiment wi b bs 
noise pulses. Skin conductance response (SC ) magni: iccadic eye ii epe зра s 
tudes revealed that intensity and recency effects re- s the central opaque 5 ре 
mained effective during habituation trials. Habituation р Ј 
of the SCR magnitude occurred to stimuli that were ОГ Ene stantial 
presented in a pattern composed of 2 intensities and to à COR GR 
stimuli in a pattern of 2 interstimulus intervals, tho usly. When 
the specific differential effects of level of intensity and of 
recency remained clearly evident. There appeared an 
enhancement of response magnitude to intense stimuli 
(an apparent contrast effect) when they were presented 
in that pattern of 2 intensities and compared to response 
to suitable control sequences. After significant but not 
complete habituation occurred, à reduction in stimulus 
intensity or of interstimulus interval reduced SCR 
magnitude further. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. + 
Ct 2445. Eggermont, J. J. & Odenthal, D. W. (U Medical 
Erde. Netherlands) Methods in el 
En Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974, Supp! 316, 
‘i uman electrocochleography is review and 
i une of the recorded potentials i» discussed wi 
eference to the recording site. Res nse К ivi 
tude and threshold values pao anie action- о FANT 
соц recording are compared for various recording di P 
Wes In addition, click and tone-burst results are 
ee with respect to frequency specificity and 
oo with subjective thresholds. (49 ref) 3 
Gates Eggermont, J. J. & Odenthal, D. W: (U Medical 
Sdn eiden, Netherlands) Action potentials and sum- 
REOS potentials in thie попа! human cochlea. Aci 
ryngologica, 1974, Suppl 316, 39-61.— Describes 
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_ increased as a function of time in a given period of sleep 
during both the night and day, but increased more 
- rapidly during the first cycles of daytime sleep. PS and 
_ SWS were dependent on the time when sleep began but 
in different manners: PS followed a circadian rhythm 
with the most favorable period in the nycthemeron at the 
end of the night and in the beginning of the morning, 
while SWS was more dependent on the duration of the 
. previous waking period. It is concluded that the 
- difficulties experienced by workers with alternating work 
Schedules should be attributed more to the schedule shift 
than to the lack of sleep itself. (21 ref)—English summary. 
2450. Furst, Charles J.; Gardner, Joanne & Kamiya, 
- Joe, (Dartmouth Coll) Posterior alpha-wave characteris- 
— tics of eidetic children. Psychophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
1G), 603-606.—Investigated 4 54 -11 yr old right- 
handed children who reported having eidetic images. 10 
other Ss served as controls. It was found that high- 
amplitude occipital alpha activity occurred during 
eidetic periods, contrary to the usual observation in 
adults that visual imagery tends to block alpha waves. In 
- addition, these children had higher resting baseline alpha 
than the controls.—Journal abstract. 
2451. Gentle, Michael J. (Poultry Research Ctr, 
_ Edinburgh, Scotland) Changes in habituation of the EEG 
_ to water deprivation and crop loading in Gallus 
domesticus.. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 
15-19.—Recorded arousal changes in the EEGs of 10 
implanted Brown Leghorn hens in response to successive 
oral stimuli with distilled water following either over- 
- night water deprivation or previous loading of the crop 
- with 50 ml of distilled water. From the EEG record it 
"appeared that the Ss took longer to habituate to the 
distilled water after deprivation, and there was a very 
) marked increase in the length of arousal following crop 


loading. This increase was accompanied by behavioral 
evidence that the water was aversive. It is concluded that 
the type of feedback from the oral receptors depends on 
the physiological state of the animal. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

2452. Haaland, K. York. (VA Hosp, Albuquer jue, 
NM) The effect of dichotic, uns Ба diotic Verbal 
stimuli on auditory evoked potentials. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 339-345.—To clarify the nature of 
the right ear preference in dichotic listening to speech 
stimuli, comparisons were made between evoked respon- 
ses from the 2 hemispheres of 9 right-handed normal 
males when verbal input (dichotic, monaural, or diotic) 
and response accuracy varied. The positive component 

- of the evoked response was significantly larger in the 
right hemisphere in all conditions. No significant 
asymmetry was seen in the negative component. Nega- 
tive and positive components did not vary with response 

_ accuracy. However, the negative component was signifi- 
cantly larger in dichotic tasks than in all others. This 
difference may be related to complexity of dichotic input 
or to inhibition of the ipsilateral auditory pathway 

during dichotic stimulation. (French & German summar- 
ies) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2453. Hord, David; Tracy, Mary & Naitoh, Paul, (US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, CA) Intra-hemispheric phase relationships dur- 
ng self-regulated alpha activity. Electroencephalography 
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& Clinica! Neurophysiology, 1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 
133-136.—Examined the phase angle of frontal—occipital 
alpha in 6 college students during 45-min alpha feedback 
sessions in which a contingent auditory reinforcer was 
used to maximize occipital alpha abundance. During the 
baseline and early part of the feedback session the mean 
phase angle for the Ss was approximately 40-42 msec 
with occipital alpha leading frontal alpha. During the 
latter part of the contingent feedback period the average 
phase angle increased significantly to approximately 47 
msec. The results were consistent for repeated alpha 
feedback sessions separated by several days. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

2454. Ikeda, Terutika. (Kyushu U, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Later component of optic evoked 
potential during affective behavior in cats.] (Japn) 
Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol 17(2), 85-89. 
—Investigated evoked potential induced by optic nerve 
stimulation during conditioned avoidance behavior in 
cats. The later potential, whose negative peak occurred 
at the latency of 16 msec, appeared to follow the primary 
optic evoked potential under a high level of arousal. This 
potential was usually concealed by the myogenic 
extracerebral potential, and its full appearance was made 
under Flaxedil immobilization. A close correlation was 
found between the later potential and the reticular 
potential. The postsynaptic component of the optic 
evoked potential increased with the elevation of arousal 
level up to a given level, at which augmentation of the 
potential ceased. The relation of the optic evoked 
potential to the reticular arousal level is discussed. 
—English summary. 

2455. Kasamatsu, Akira & Hirai, Tomio. (U Tokyo, 
Branch Hosp, Japan) An electroencephalographic study 
on the Zen meditation (zazen). Journal of the American 
Institute of Hypnosis, 1973(May), Vol 14(3), 107-114. 
—Studied alpha blocking by observing the EEG re- 
sponse to repetitive click stimulation in 48 priests and 
followers of Zen Buddhism. Results show that (a) Zen 
meditation with opened eyes produced a fairly constant 
alpha blocking time (3-5 sec) to every stimuli; and (b) 
while the habituation of alpha waves in 4 control Ss 
occurred very quickly, this was not the case in the 3 Zen 
masters. (32 ref)—M. E. Pounsel. A 

2456. Kimsey, Randall A.; Dyer, Robert S. & Petri, 
Herbert L. (U Delaware) Relationship between hippo- 
campal EEG, novelty, and frustration in the rat. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Aug), Vol 11(4), 561-568.—In 1 
single alternation runway task, hippocampal EEG’s oe 
implanted male Sprague-Dawley rats changed M 
learning. At the goal cup, EEG frequencies varie 
depending upon whether a trial was reinforced ОГ 
Ыс а Frequencies of 7.5-8.5 Hz accompanie! 
nonreinforced trials while lower-frequency less SY? 
chronized activity accompanied reinforced trials. xe 
EEG patterns did not appear closely related to nove ty 
or frustrative nonreward.—Journal abstract. 

2457. Kinkaide, Perry S. & Walley, Roc E. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Visual evoked potentials during 
stimulus selection in eyelid conditioning in the rabbi 
(Oryctolagus cunigulus). Journal of Comparative ч 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 8703), 481-4 $ 
—The eyeblinks of 24 New Zealand white rabbits wer 
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conditioned in Exp I to either the visual or the nonvisual 
element of a compound conditioned stimulus. Evoked 

otentials (EPs) were simultaneously recorded from the 
visual cortex. Changes in the late negative component of 
the EP were related to nonspecific arousal effects. The 
initial surface positive component, however, was signifi- 
cantly enhanced during visual stimulus control. This 
enhancement was observed whether the visual stimulus 
was presented alone or in compound and with either 
photic or optic chiasma stimulation as the visual 
stimulus. The effect could not be attributed to arousal, 
sensitization, or to peripheral mechanisms. Some impli- 
cations of the data were assessed through a subsequent 
investigation in Exp II of geniculostriate recovery cycles 
under the same conditions. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2458. Lynch, James L.; Paskewitz, David A. & Orne, 
Martin T. (U Maryland, Medical School, Inst of 
Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) Some factors 
in the feedback control of human alpha rhythm. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 36(5), 
399-410.—Conducted 3 experiments to explore factors 
involved in the biofeedback control of human alpha 
rhythm. 21 Ss were given either auditory or visual 
feedback regarding the occurrence of alpha activity in 
their EEG record; 8 Ss were run as à noncontingent 
feedback control group. Significant linear increases in 
alpha density across feedback trials were observed in all 
Ss given visual feedback, including the control group. 
Auditory feedback did not lead to significant increases 1n 
alpha density across feedback trials, and levels ap- 

roached but did not exceed the initial preexperimental 

aseline levels. Data do not support the view that the 
feedback situation. produces levels of alpha activity 
greater than those seen under natural baseline conditions 
or that accurate feedback is necessary to demonstrate 
gradual trial-to-trial increases in this rhythm. The data 
do suggest that alpha densities observed in the feedback 
situation have less to do with feedback per se OT à 
learning process than with the experimental situation 
and S's own natural alpha densities. Results support the 

sition that increases in human alpha activity occur ш 
eedback situations when the individual disinhibits 
various stimulus, attentional, and arousal factors that 
normally block this rhythm. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2459. Mader, D. J.; Marble, A. E. & Reeves, Jobn L. 
(Nova Scotia Technical Coll, Halifax, Canada) An 
inexpensive variable time period integrator for electro- 
myographic signals. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 411-415. 

2460. Mailloux, J. G. et al. (U Ottawa. Faculty of 
Medicine, Ontario, Canada) Effects of differential 
rearing on cortical evoked potentials of the albino rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Р. 'sychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 475-480.—3 groups of Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats were reared in different environments 
from weaning to the age of 95 days. One group was ша 
visually enriched environment (n = 8), а 2nd group eed 
in an auditorily enriched environment (n = 8)anda З, 
рор, controls, received no enrichment (n — 16). 

hotic and auditory evoked potentials were recorded in 
unanesthetized Ss from chronically implanted epidur. 
electrodes over the visual and auditory cortex. Ss whose 
enrichment included visual stimulation yielded signifi- 
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cantly shorter latencies in their photic evoked re: 
recorded over the visual cortex than latencies 
from controls or from Ss whose enrichment 
visual stimulation. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. —— 
2461. Milstein, Victor. (U Indiana, Medical 
Indianapolis) Alpha wave phase and alpha atte 

Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol 
1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 167-172.—Examined habituati 
of the alpha attenuation res| is 
and auditory stimuli to 

degrees of habituation would be demonstrated 
stimuli were presented at different phases of thi 


Other points on 
AAR decreased 
least extent and 
Duration decreased mo: 
ed at the peak of alpha w 
timulated midway on the up-go! 
wave with flashes. In the paired con ition, Ss stimu 

at the trough of the wave tended to reach criterion in th 
fewest number of trials. Results suggest that phase of the 


alpha wave is associated with cortical excitability. 


h summary)—Journal summary. 
6 гоа, (Kyushu Ü. Fac 


Jateral area 


related to sleep, p 
i is related to fear and a 

eee can be effectively studied by the use of с, 4 
behavioral model based on concepts of physiological - 
psychology.—S. Ashida. 

2463. O'Brien, James H. & Packham, 
Oregon, Medical School) H 
cat postcruciate cortex. 
Physiological Psycholo} 
—Recorded si 
50 acutely prepare 


itioning. Backgro 4 
hir t (conditioned stimulus) were examined. Bi 


d R. F. Thompson's (1970) dual-process. 
PME ы habituation, it was hypothesized that neurons 


changes in res 
was Z entially a 


F Y, mu Nome 


~ father than a response development analogous to 
— learning. In contrast, neurons which exhibited response 

_ increases during the habituation series produced devel- 
opmental response changes during conditioning. A single 
neuron exhibited both increases in response and habitua- 
tion effects, but these effects were located at different 
response intervals following the stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 

2464. Ornitz, Edward M. et al. (U California, Medical 
School. Los Angeles) The recovery cycle of the averaged 
auditory evoked response during sleep in normal 
~ children. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 113-122—Studied the re- 
covery cycle of the averaged auditory evoked response to 
paired clicks during Stage 2 and rapid eye-movement 
(REM) sleep in 23 normal 22-67 mo old children, 
Stimulus separations of 250, 160, 80, 40, 20, and 10 msec 
were used, and paired clicks were alternated with single 
Clicks every 2.0 sec throughout the night. It was found 
_ that in Stage 2 sleep there was a significant reduction of 

amplitude recovery at stimulus separations of 250 and 20 
msec, while this reduction occurred at all stimulus 
Separations during REM sleep. The reduction of ampli- 
_ tude recovery was significantly greater during REM 
sleep than during Stage 2 sleep at stimulus separations of 
80 msec or less. However, the amplitude recovery cycle 
in the 2 sleep stages was similar, and was best described 
by a combination of linear and cubic components. In 
- Stage 2 sleep, the only significant effect on latency 
. recovery was a slight delay at an 80-msec stimulus 
separation. During REM sleep significant delays in 
recovery occurred at 80, 40, and 20 msec. In both sleep 
_ Stages, the latency recovery cycle showed a significant 
linear delay in recovery with shorter stimulus separa- 
tions. Increased amplitude recovery and delay in 
recovery during REM sleep at a 250-msec stimulus 
Separation occurred with increasing age. (French sum- 
mary) (29 ref)—Journal summary. 

2465. Peters, Michael (British Columbia Mental 
Health Branch, Mi we Canada) A schematic atlas 
of the cerebellum of the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(JuD, Vol 13(1), 133-141.—Shows 32 sagittal and 22 
frontal sections of the Wistar AF/Han albino rat 
cerebellum. The selection of sections emphasizes areas of 
the cerebellum which contain the cerebellar nuclei. Each 
section is provided with stereotaxic coordinates. 

2466. Pinson, Lewis J. & Childers, Donald G. (Auburn 

U) Frequency-wavenumber spectrum analysis of EEG 
multielectrode array data. JEEE Transactions on 
Biomedical Engineering, 1974(May), Vol 21(3), 192-206. 
—Analyzes EEG data consisting of (a) visual evoked 
responses monitored via an array of electrodes from 
humans and (b) penicillin-induced focal epileptic dis- 
charge data recorded from rat neocortex. This proce- 
dure, previously applied to seismic array data, offers a 
method by which high-resolution vector velocity, and 
thus the direction and speed of propagating wavefronts, 
can be estimated. 

2467. Prevec, Tine S.; Lokar, Jože & Černelč, Smilja. 
(U Ljubljana Hosp, Inst of Clinical Neurophysiology, 
Yugoslavia) The use of CNV in audiometry. Audiology, 
1974, Vol 13(6), 447-457.—Used the contingent negative 
variation (CNV) to design an objective test of the 
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threshold of perception of a simple acoustic stimulus by 
8 volunteers with normal hearing. A tone of adjustable 
intensity was delivered by an audiometer to predict a 
2nd stimulus (weak flash of light) to follow after a short 
interval. A CNV was generated during this interval if the 
S expected the 2nd stimulus. When the S did not perceive 
the tone, the CNV did not appear. Acoustic stimuli near 
the threshold frequently produced a CNV of higher 
amplitude than those following stronger stimuli. Com- 
paratively short intervals between the conditioning and 
the test stimulus could be used. The advantages of the 
use of the CNV as an objective audiometric test as 
compared to evoked cerebral potential audiometry and 
the possibility of using the method in clinical practice are 
discussed. (French summary) (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2468. Sano, Katsunori; Iwahara, Shinkuro & Sano, 
Atsuko. (Tokyo U of Education, Japan) [Hippocampal 
electrical activity in spontaneous behavior and active 
avoidance conditioning in rats.] (Japn) Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1972, Vol 22(2), 70-81.—Investigated the 
frequency characteristics of the hippocampal EEG in 
relation to behavior patterns. Bipolar recording elec- 
trodes were implanted into the brain of 8 adult male rats, 
and the hippocampal EEG was continuously examined 
with an electrons frequency analyzer. Regular slow 
waves of 7-9 Hz (theta waves) appeared when the Ss 
were making head or body movements related to search 
and attention. During the acquisition of 1-way avoidance 
response, the theta waves appeared upon the presenta- 
tion of a warning signal. The frequency shifted from 7 
Hz to 10 Hz a few seconds before the occurrence of an 
avoidance response, and returned to 6-8 Hz after the 
résponse. The theta waves are more closely related to 
attention than to learning or voluntary responses. 
(English summary)—S. Nakajima. { 
2469. Schlehuber, Cameron Ј.; Flaming, Dale Gs 
Lange, G. David & Spooner, Charles E. (U California, 
Medical School, Davis) Paradoxical sleep in the chick 
(Gallus domesticus). Behavioral Biology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
11(4), 537-546.—Classified states of sleep and wakeful- 
ness in 17 White Leghorn cockerel chicks by computer: 
ized monitoring of multiple unit activity, EEG, an 
electromyographic recordings. Ss of І day, 1 wk, 1 mo, 
and 4 mo of age, were monitored for paradoxical Ый 
(PS) оп a 12-hr-day-12-hr-night cycle. No ШШ 
differences could be distinguished among the Ss 1 wk 
and older. Obvious PS periods were shorter and deer Jt 
the a Ss, and total PS appeared to be less than ha 
that of the older Ss. A trend in frequency of PS through 
the night was evident in the older Ss. As the sleep решае 
progressed, PS increased from less than 5 to more t TE 
25% of sleep by the termination of the night period. d 
PS increase was due to an increase in the frequency й 
occurrence of the periods, rather than а lengt ening т 
each period. Percentage of total PS and the n in 
the absolute amount of PS through the sleep perd t 
the older chick is slightly similar to man, but the patte 
is different. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. ny) 
2470. Schlue, Wolf R. (U Göttingen, W Germa pee 
[Central nervous system organization of the escal i 
reflex in the cockroach (Periplaneta americana); '^ 
Fatigue processes in cercal reflex arc.] (Germ) 222 
schrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 34(3). 224-298" 
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—Studied electrophysiological mechanisms of fatigue of 
the cockroach cercal escape response. Fatigue was 
associated with synaptic changes in the abdo; : 

ganglion VI, and the synapses involved were those 
between sensory fibers and interneurons and not 
between sensory fibers and giant fibers. (English summa- 


m 2471. Schlue, Wolf R. (U Göttingen, Zoological Inst, 
W Germany) [Central nervous system organization of 
the cercal escape reflex in the cockroach Periplaneta 
americana: |. Transformation of cercal excitation into 
leg motoneurone efferences.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol 34(2), 172-207.—Studied 
transformation of afferent signals into different patterns 
of motor response. Cercal sensillae, the cercal nerve, or 
the abdominal cord were stimulated and neural activity 
in various efferent nerves was recorded. 

2472. Schmidt, P. H. & Spoor, A. U. (U Medical Ctr, 
Leiden, Netherlands) The place of electrocochleography 
in clinical audiometry. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974, 
Supp! 316, 5-6.—Discusses the advantages and disad- 
vantages of using electrocochleography (ECOG) com- 
pared to auditory-evoked-response and psychogalvanic- 
response audiometry. Major reasons for using ECOG are 
outlined, including the need to obtain objectively 
determined thresholds in patients for whom subjective 
audiometry is not feasible. 

2473. Sharrard, G. A. (U Manchester, England) A 
study of auditory evoked responses during sleep. 
Audiology, 1974, Vol 13(6), 458-463.—Studied the 
evoked responses to tones in different stages of sleep in a 
group of 31 normally hearing medical and dental 
students. The stage of sleep was monitored by experi- 
enced workers in EEG and the responses reco! 
together with the stage of sleep in which they were 
elicited. Attention was paid to the shape, amplitude, 
latency, and clarity of responses. Statistical attention was 
paid to the relationship between stage of sleep and the 
above qualities of the responses. It was found most 
Useful to stimulate with a 1,000-Hz tone of 75 db 
intensity since this gave a clear response without 
disturbing the depth of sleep. The most favorable periods 
oo to be Stages 2 and 3; the least favorable were 

tages 4 and that of rapid eye movement. (French 
Summary)—Journal abstract. 

c у Smith, D. B. & Strawbridge, P. J. (U Southern 
“i оеша, Inst of Safety & Systems Management) 
Ele ory and visual evoked potentials during hyperoxia. 
a coe & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
enl. ү Vol 37(4), 393-398.—Recorded averaged 
gd eene (AEP) and contingent negative varia- 

Sem V) in Ss who breathed air and oxygen at | atm. 
iu ect of hyperoxia was found on the auditory , 
E AEP, or CNV, nor was а prior report of 
үрен of the after-discharge of the visual AEP 

qa (French summary) (25 ref) 

Nopars, Poor, А. (U Medical Ctr Leiden, Netherlands) 

fim 5 for electrocochleography. Acta Oto-Laryngol- 

and stim 4, Suppl 316, 25-36.—Describes the recording 

Dickie ulation components of an apparatus for е 

and in ару; designed to be used їп experimen wor! 
uditory evoked potential audiometry- 
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2476. Stark, 
Kentucky, Medical Ctr) The relative rel 
average evoked response parameters. Psyc! 
1974(Sep), Vol 11(5), 600-602.—19 male a 
volunteers served as Ss in a study to determ 
relative test-retest reliability of various average 
response (AER) parameters. Slope was found to b 
most reliable measure. Implications for group 
using AER techniques are drawn. 

2477. Waters, William F. & McDonald, David 
Missouri) Effects of “Беіом-тего” habituation 
spontaneous recovery and dishabituation of the o 
ing response. Psychophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 1 
548-558.—20 male undergraduate Ss underwent 
tion of the skin conductance component of the o 

nse to a neutral tone, spontaneous 
rehabituation, and dishabituation (habituation, H 
tion). Another 20 Ss underwent the same 
except they received an additional 10 stimulus p 
tions immediately 


h 

in more (nonsignificant) spontaneous recovery and 

to rehabituation than did the H condition, indicati! 
” habituation procedure did not 


that such a “below-zero roced 
strengthen habituation. There were significant d 


ences between the groups in resp postrehab 
tion buzzer (dishabituating stimulus), resp 
the subsequent re-presentation of the original 
stimulus (dishabituation), the EH group giving 
responses than the H возр. These latter results 
consonant with both Y. N. Sokolov's (1963) and ^ 
Groves and R. F. Thompson's (1970) approaches 
habituation.—Journal abstract. "1 
2418. St. (U Hambur, Neurology Clinic, — 
W Germany) An electronic device for continuous - 
counting of chemically induced epileptic discharges. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Меир en 
1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 191-193.—The ampliti е discrimi; { 
ing power for detection of epileptic interictal "spikes" — 
can be increased by а pr eding differentiation ofthe — 
EEG, which enables a Se 
seizure potentials v 
described which rejec 


ul 
ble multivibrator — 


Thomas & - 
Psychophysiology, 
Pied. 49 male 


t flashes in 
each intensity. 


the sl of the 
y s rlitude of 


intensity! and ал uen 
rrelated very 51 icant- 
Chibition subscale of the 
but not signifi 


scorers on the ee 
tion between 970! 

The high disinhibitors 
low stimulus 


53: 2479-2487 


tendency. Results show an interesting conver- 
tween the Disinhibition type of sensation 


р, хрен intensity where the lows showed a marked 
> ucin; 
dm and the AER. (23 ref) 


seeking, manic tendencies, 
—Journal abstract. 
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2480. Adamson, Robert. (Florida Atlantic U) Count- 
sampling circuits for heart-rate conditioning and other 
applications. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 

tion, 1974(Jul, Vol 6(4), 407-408.— Describes count- 
sampling circuits which enable E to preset sample 
intervals and critical response rates (е.р., heart rates). 
The configurations are relatively inexpensive and easy to 
build 


2481. Axelrod, Julius. (National Inst of Mental 

-- Health, Lab of Clinical Science, Bethesda, MD) The 
pineal gland: A neurochemical transducer. Science, 
1974(Jun), Vol 184(4144), 1341-1348.—Examines evi- 
dence from the literature which supports the existence of 
circadian rhythms in serotonin, serotonin N-acetyltransf- 
erase, N-acetylserotonin, and melatonin in the pineal 
gland which persist in continuous darkness and are 
abruptly abolished by exposure to light. These rhythms 

М are generated by diurnal changes in the release of the 
_ neurotransmitter noradrenaline from sympathetic nerve 
terminals innervating the pineal. The responsiveness of 


the pineal fl-adrenergic receptor changes and becomes 
exposure to the catechola- 


Supersensitive after decrease: 
isoproterenol and subsensitive 


.. mines noradrenalin and 
after increased exposure to the catecholamines. It is 
concluded that the circadian thythm in pineal amines 
appears to arise from a biological clock present in or 
near the suprachiasmatic nucleus in the hypothalamus. 
This clock is modulated by inhibition through environ- 


mental light. (62 ref)—Journal summary, 


2482. Barbeau, André & John. (Clinical 
Research Inst of Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Zine, 
taurine, and epilepsy. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jan), 


Vol 30(1), 52-58.— Reviews recent findings that suggest 
that taurine, a nonessential amino acid, can prevent 
experimental seizures in mice, cats, and rats and some 
forms of seizure in man. Taurine and zinc metabolism 
seem closely related to epileptogenicity. Zinc, injected 
intraventricularly, leads to e ileptic seizures in rats while 
taurine decreases seizures. Results suggest the need for 
conducting controlled therapeutic trials of taurine and 
detailed biochemical study of zinc metabolism in human 
epilepsy. (114 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 

2483. Chouvet, Guy et al. (U Claude Bernard, Hópital 
Neurologique, Lyon, France) [Bicircadian iod of 
sleep, waking cycle in “beyond time” isolation: A 
polygraphic study.] (Fren) Electroencephalogr. hy & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Oct), Vol 37(4), 367-380. 
— Reports data from polygraphic recordings of 3 young 
male Ss who were isolated "beyond time" in caves for 
5-6 mo. Control recordings were obtained just before 

and after isolation. With variable latencies, all Ss reached 
a bicircadian rhythm (34 hrs of wakefulness followed by 
14 hrs of sleep) which they prs Neri considered to be 
a 24-hr cycle. Only 1 S was able to adapt completely to 
this new rhythm and maintain it over more than 2 mo. 
Several variations in sleep were observed, including (a) 


She 
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the periodicity of paradoxical sleep (PS) remained 
unchanged while the sleep-waking rhythm was disrupt- 
ed; (b) the total sleep duration was not correlated with. 
the duration of the pm waking period, although 
both the duration of Stages 3 and 4 and PS remained in 
constant relationship with it; and (c) PS onset latencies 
in the 2 Ss unable to maintain a bicircadian rhythm were 
shortened. (19 ref)—English summary. 

2484. Connor, William H. (State U New York, 
Binghamton) Effects of brief relaxation training on 
а response to anxiety-evoking stimuli. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(5), 591-599, —Autonomic 
response effects of relaxation training are sometimes 
considered secondary to either cognitive or autonomic 
level change. In the present experiment, specific instruc- 
tion and training were provided to 84 paid male 
undergraduates in making relaxation responses to a cue 
stimulus which was used subsequently in 2 mild anxiety 
conditions. Brief relaxation training did not significantly 
affect either verbal report of anxiety or autonomic level 
following training but did affect autonomic response in 
the anxiety conditions. Results suggest that autonomic 
response modification can be accomplished by instruc- 
tion and relatively minimal training. Autonomic re- 
sponse effects need not be accompanied by either verbal 
report of greater relaxation or autonomic level modifica- 
tion. These results are difficult to account for by any 
theoretical model of desensitization which considers 
autonomic response change secondary to either cognitive 
or autonomic level change. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2485. DeLuca, Donald C.; Murphree, Oddist D. & 
Angel, Charles. (U Arkansas, Medical Ctr, Little Rock) 
Biochemistry of nervous dogs. Pavlovian Journal of 
Biological Science, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 9(3), 136-148. 
—Studied biochemical and behavioral differences be- 
tween the A and E strains of pointer dogs. Nervous (E 
strain) dogs are more responsive to modification of 
Serum creatine phosphokinase (CPK) in response to 
Stress than are the normal (A strain) dogs. When not 
specifically subjected to stress, the serum C PK levels of 
both strains were highly related to age. Strain differences 
were also found for the cerebrospinal fluid acetyl 
cholinesterase activity levels in older animals. Тур 
phan loading experiments, conducted їп the presence 
and absence of tranylcypromine, resulted in no react 
observable behavioral modification in either strain, an 
the response of the cerebrospinal fluid 5-hydroxyindoles. 
cetic acid levels was similar for the 2 strains. (36 ref) 
—Journal summary. ; 

2486. Dement, William C. & Mitler, Merrill M. 
(Stanford U, Medical School) An introduction to sleep. 
In O. Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep 
mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. Xm 
459 p. $23.50.— Presents an overview of sleep. including 
discussions of the development of the EEG and study e 
the ascending reticular activating system, rapid 9 
movement sleep and sleep states, dissociative aspects un 
sleep and wakefulness, the temporal process in sleep. 
Psychology of sleep, and new directions in sleep te 

2487. К.Е. (Science Lab, Durham, England 
The meal patterns of the oestrous cycle and pa 
motivational significance. Quarterly Journal of d 4 
mental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 489-494 


4 
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the night of estrus the size of meals eaten was reduced, 
and the average intermeal interval was shorter; and even 
after meals of the same size, estrous Ss returned to eat 
again more quickly than dioestrous Ss. Results suggest 
that the way in which ovarian estrogens reduce food 
intake is by intensifying processes responsible for the 
short-term satiation of hunger without affecting the 
motivational processes responsible for its arousal. Signs 
of motivational arousal at estrus could thus be the result 
of a self-imposed nutritional deprivation, rather than a 
direct effect of ovarian hormones on sexual receptivity. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2488. Ely, Daniel L. & Henry, James P. (U Southern 
California) Effects of prolonged social deprivation of 
murine behavior patterns, blood pressure, and adrenal 
weight. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
„ 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 733-740.—Employed a beha- 
vioral monitoring technique using magnetic tagging for 
the prolonged observation of 6 colonies of control CBA 
mice (n — 102) and 3 colonies of CBA mice that were 
socially isolated for 6 mo (n — 51). After 40 days of 
social interacton in a population cage, several physiologi- 
cal and behavioral abnormalities were observed in the 
preisolated Ss. The males were hyperaggressive and 
failed to establish a stable social hierarchy, with a 
consequent high male mortality. Also, the preisolated 
Rank-l males did not patrol their territory effectively in 
Spite of greater overall activity. Phase drifts were found 
in both preisolated male and female circadian activity 
| rhythms, together with elevated systolic blood pressures 
and adrenal weights. The females in the preisolated 

colonies had fewer pregnancies and am increased litter 
mortality compared with the control females. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2489. Fischel, Werner. [Problems of storage and 
Synapse processes in the brain.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol 
26(2), 65-69.—Presents a theory regarding storage of 
information in the human cortex and basal ganglions. 
The probable functions of transmitter substances and 
enzymes are discussed. It is hypothesized that informa- 
tion is stored in the diencephalon in the form of 
excitatory circuits, motor activities are stored in the basal 
ganglions, and enzymes somehow relate the two.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

2490. Fowles, Don C. & Schneider, Robert E. (U 
lowa) Effects of epidermal hydration on skin conduc- 
tance responses and levels. Biological Psychology, 1974, 
Vol 2(1), 67-77.—Obtained simultaneous recordings of 
skin conductance responses (SCRs) and levels (SCLs) 
from 4 sites. A glycol solution at one site produced 
Minimal hydration while agar jelly at another site which 
Was presoaked with water produced maximal hydration. 
| Ше Other 2 sites were recorded with 2 standard 
electrolytes (agar jelly and Unibase cream). In 2 
і experiments with 12 female undergraduates in each, 

rapid and slow recovery SCRs were elicited over а period 
9120-25 min. It is concluded that Unibase and agar have 
Very different effects on skin conductance (SC) measure- 
ments and that the relationship between SC measures 


| —Continuously monitored food intake throughout the 
estrous cycle of 6 female rats by operant methods. On 


—————————T 
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and hydration is not monotonic. (24 ref)—Jou 
abstract. 1 
2491. Frankignoul, M.; Juchmes, J.; Cession-Fossion, 
A. & Juchmes-Ferir, A. M. (U Liége, Belgium) РА study 
of the urinary elimination of catecholamines ) 
effective physical exercises by normal subjects in 
relation to their anxiety and their aggressivity.] (Fren) - 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Мау), Vol 73(3), _ 
393-410.—In 18 male students, the urinary eliminatioi 
of catecholamines during physical exercises on an 
endless belt was correlated with certain psychological "a 
test data on anxiety, emotional instability, and aggres- $ 
siveness. Results show that anxiety and emotion 
instability correlated significantly with the amount. 
noradrenaline excretion during moderate physical exer- 
cise. They also correlated with the amount of noradrena- 
line excretion before, during, or after a moderate or. _ 
exhausting exercise. No correlations were discovered _ 
between catecholamine excretion and aggressiveness, It — 
is suggested that sympathomimetic stimulation induced — | 
by physical exercise may be partially influenced by — 
emotional instability (ie. neurotic trends). (French, _ 
Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries) (23 ref) _ 
—Journal abstract. k- 

2492. Freund, Kurt; Langevin, Ron & Zajac, Yaroslaw, — 
(U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Heterosexual aversion in 
homosexual males: A second experiment. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 125, 177-180.—Investi- 
gated in 2 studies the theory that a fear of female genitals _ 
is a factor in male homosexuality, Study 1 showed (а 
28 homosexual and 48 heterosexual males responded 
with penile tumescence to pictures of isolated parts of the "-: 
body of their preferred sex. In Study 2, 20 homosexual _ 
males who had been prearoused by pictures of male 
nudes did not respond to pictures of the vulva, the face, ^ 
or the breasts of the mature female with penile volume E 
changes different from those in response to sexually, 
neutral slides. However, in terms of ratings on a 4point | 
scale for disgust, the vulva was rated significantly more 
disgusting than the breasts, which in turn were rated 
significantly more disgusting than the face and the 
sexually neutral pictures.—Journal summary. 

2493. Gaebelein, Claude J. & Howard, James L, (U 
North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) An 
improved respiratory system for curarized rats. Behav- 


7 & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 
ior Research Methods & Insi A ae 


.—Describes a system ) 
a od nou monitored from curarized 
rats, and an endotracheal tube is used to minimize dag 
air space. Results of blood gas analyses indicate tha 
values obtained with this system are similar to ew i 
noncurarized rats and that manipulation of exped, , 
is an effective means of altering blood gas rcs 
2494. Gattoni, Renata C. & Izquierdo, Ivan. ( x 
Neurochimie, Strasbourg, France) The effect a = 
tioning and pseudoconditioning on RNA metabolism 
rat hippocampus and neocortex. B 
1974(Sep), Vol 


min session of conditioned avoi 


+ p RNA. 15-min conditioning sessions had no 
appreciable effect on any of these variables. After either 
15 or 25 min of pseudoconditioning there was a fall of 
hippocampal RNA concentration together with an 
increase of hippocampal acid ribonuclease activity. In Ss 
pseudoconditioned for 25 min there was an increase of 
uridine uptake by both hippocampal and neocortical 
cold- and hot-phenol-extractable RNA and an enhance- 
ment of neocortical acid ribonuclease activity. Results 
show that changes in brain RNA metabolism caused by 
both behavioral variables are clearly different. Whereas 
conditioning seems to stimulate precursor incorporation 
into hippocampal RNA primarily, pseudoconditioning 
appears to stimulate first acid ribonuclease activity and 
RNA labeling only secondarily as a rebound effect both 
in hippocampus and neocortex. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2495. Gramsbergen, Albert. (U Hosp, Groningen, 
Netherlands) Neuro-ontogeny of sleep in the rat. In O. 
Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds) Basic sleep 
mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xix, 
459 p. $23.50.—Reviews the background and develop- 

~ ment of the use of the rat in sleep studies. Research in 
the development of behavioral states and of behavioral- 
state-specific EEG patterns in the rat is discussed with 
relation to the underlying neurophysiological mecha- 
nisms of behavior. 

2496. Greenblatt, Robert B. (Medical Coll Georgia) 
The psychogenic and endocrine aspects of sexual 
behavior. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Sep), Vol 22(9), 393-396.—Posits that defective 
sexual adjustment can be managed more easily when 
there is some understanding of the respective roles of 
psychogenic and endocrine factors in sexual behavior. 
Sexual problems are discussed under the headings of 
maleness and femaleness, sex interest in the female, 
sexual inadequacy, and sexual gluttony. It is argued that 
only after differentiation of the psychogenic and endoc- 
rine factors can proper therapy be started.—Journal 
abstract. 

2497. Hilgard, Josephine R. (Stanford U) Sequelae to 

hypnosis. International Journal of Clinical & Experimen- 
tal Hypnosis, 1974(Oct), Vol 22(4), 281-298.—From a 
group of 260 undergraduates who had been given the 
Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susce tibility, Form 
A, an interview sample of 120 Ss yielded. evidence that 
15% had some kind of reaction to hypnosis that endured 
an hour or longer following an individual Form C 
session subsequent to group hypnosis. If those with 
short-term reactions lasting from 5 min to 1 hr are 
added, the number with some lingering effect rises to 
31%. Although these symptoms following laboratory 
hypnosis were not severe, their presence is of importance 
both for theoretical and practical reasons. Although 
sequelae to hypnosis were more frequent among those 
with unpleasant reactions to earlier childhood anesthesi- 
a, the difference did not reach statistical significance. 
(German, French, & Spanish summaries) (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2498. Hucklebride, Frank H. & Nowell, Norman W. (U 
Hull, England) Plasma catecholamine response to 
physical and psychological aspects of fighting in mice. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 35-40.—Ex- 
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posed male Tuck TO strain albino mice to a short period 
of attack by a trained fighter each day for 5 days. On the 
6th and subsequent days half of the Ss were exposed 
merely to the presence of a trained fighter while the other 
half were exposed to continued physical attack. On Days 
6, 7, and 9 Ss were anesthetized immediately after the 
exposure period, and a blood sample was taken for assay 
of plasma epinephrine and norepinephrine levels. Plasma 
epinephrine levels were significantly elevated above the 
control level on all days. Plasma norepinephrine was also 
elevated, but the increase reached significance only on 
Day 9. Plasma catecholamine levels of Ss given previous 
experience of physical attack but exposed only to the 
presence of a trained fighter on the day of blood 
sampling were similar to those of controls on all 
occasions. It is suggested that, unlike adrenal corticoster- 
one release which is induced by a relatively nonspecific 
state of hyperalertness or arousal, adrenomedullary 
epinephrine release is stimulated only under the specific 
circumstances which, for the mice in the present 
experiment, were not met by a psychological stimulus. 
(33 rel) Journal abstract. 

2499. Jernstedt, G. C. & Newcomer, Jeffrey P. 
(Dartmouth Coll) Blood pressure and pulse wave 
velocity measurement for operant conditioning of 
autonomic responding. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 393-397.— Describes 
a system for measuring a correlate of the blood-pressure 
information obtained with conventional sphygmomano- 
metric systems. The procedure involves the measurement 
of sits of propagation through the arterial system of 
the pressure pulse from the heart’s contraction. This 
speed, the pulse wave velocity, is closely related to cuff- 

erived blood pressure. Many of the problems present 

with current sphygmomanometric systems are absent 
with this apparatus and procedure. Data collected frome 
Ss with the apparatus confirm earlier studies т 
indicate that pulse wave velocity is correlated s 
sphygmomanometrically measured blood pressure and I$ 
a valuable cardiovascular response measure.—J/ournal 
abstract. ZW 

2500. Jouvet, Michel. (School of Medicine, Lyon. 
France) The role of monoaminergic neurons in js 
regulation and function of sleep. In O. Petre-Quadens Y 
J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. New Yor y 
NY: Academic Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50.—Discuss- 
ез empirical evidence which indicates that the sleep-Wa ic 
ing cycle appears to be regulated by 2 monos P 
Systems: (a) some serotoninergic neurons are тезро 
for slow-wave sleep and for the priming of рага le 
sleep and (b) some catecholaminergic neurons play а К 5 
in cortical arousal and іп paradoxical sleep. From Ж 
existence of these antagonistic systems, different mem 
nisms underlying insomnia or decrease of waking 
роо : p. & Fisher, 

l. Kotses, Harry; Glaus, Kathleen D. & ! 
Leslie E. (Ohio U) Effects of subject recruitment 
procedure on heart rate and skin conductance mei" 
ures. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 2(1), 59-66- 7^ 
tempted to determine whether the method employe Us 
recruit Ss influences subsequent autonomic ue 
Skin conductance (SC) and heart rate (HR) meas ally 
were recorded from 60 female undergraduates eq" 
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divided Bons 4 groups a ec group, a рау group, 
an S-pool group, a a erced group. mse 
com ions were made between groups Be «шо 
adaptation period followed by 20, 5-sec bursts of 75-db 
white noise. Tonic levels and specific response magni- 
tudes were scored for both SC and HR responses, and 
spontaneous SC activity was evaluated. Differences 
between the groups were observed in terms of HR and 
SC basal levels and conclusion that autonomic behavior 
during a recording session is strongly influenced by 
subject recruitment procedure.—Journal abstract. 

2502. Kutscher, Charles L. & Miller, Dean G. 
(Syracuse U) Age-dependent polydipsia in the SWR/J 
mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 
71-79.—1n 5 experiments both absolute (ml) and relative 
water intakes (ml/100 g body weight) increased with age 
in the SWR/J mouse, and more so in the females than in 
the males. The well-defined circadian rhythm of drinking 
in this strain was not altered by the development of 
polydipsia. In females, the increase in water intakes was 
accompanied by a decrease in intakes of isotonic and 
hypertonic NaCl solutions in a single tube test. (21 ref) 

‚2503. Lamprecht, Friedhelm; Matta, Raymond J.; 
Little, Betsy & Zahn, Theodore P. (NIMH Lab of 
Clinical Science, Bethesda, MD) Plasma dopamine-beta- 
hydroxylase (DBH) activity during the menstrual cycle. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 304-310. 
—Measured plasma DBH activity in 6 women, 6 
d over a complete menstrual cycle. The Ss rested 
or 4 hr before giving blood samples. DBH was assayed 
by a double enzymatic method. DBH activity iner 
during the follicular phase of the cycle, reaching а peak 
Кя after ovulation, then decreased to a minimum 
Е Ds Ша! period. It is concluded that the 
jeje У, 5 this enzyme does not seem to parallel the 
aUe strogen or progesterone, nor those of peripher- 
* icators of autonomic activity (e.g. skin conduc- 
сосала. heart. rate). However, the Surgency scale on 
p owlis Adjective Check List of Mood. showed 
ше changes over the cycle. (43 ref) —Journal 
Do nne, Betsy C. & Zahn, Theodore P. (NIMH, 
and aut Sychology, Rockville, MD) Changes in 
Pycho оос functioning during the menstrual cycle. 
Ae cphysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(5), 579-590 —The 
18-24 vr ous system activity and mood ratings of 5 
Nome D emale students and 7 27-42 yr old married 
cycle Thea studied 6 days/wk for a complete mens 
qum v P procedure consisted of a resting peri 
feaction-tim m mild tones, time-estimation (TE) and 
Significant 1 (RT) trials, and a final resting period. 
and bod increase in heart rate (HR), respiration rate, 
resting ү mPerature, and a significant decrease in 
lutea ^ n conductance (SC) were found during the 
Siti t During the ovulatory phase there were 
TREN increases in autonomic responsivity, aS shown 
sitatoa amplitude of SC response in the TE and RT 
H TMN as in faster SC доп and greater 
eak in fe ie All measures coincided with a significant 
effects as ings of elation and vigor. Significant age 
emper ГА! older Ss had higher basal body 
levels ct SC» les marked HR varia ility, and lower 

» particularly in the luteal phase. Results are 


- an experiment wi 
cats and a review of the literature support the h 
that an increase in extracellular cortical po 
result rather than a cause of epileptiform ai 
mechanisms by which potassium might be 
hyperactivity deserve particular attention. The pota 
concentration in a small area surrounding a nily — 
discharging membrane may increase sufficiently to - 
depolarize and finally excite terminal and synap 
regions of afferent fibers. This may explain 
backfiring" and repetitive, recurrent excitation of thala- 
mo-cortical afferent fibers following the primary dis- 
charges of interictal paroxysms. Previous experiments 
show that stimulation of some cortical afferents has 
dual effect which consists of a small transient potassium 
increase followed by a longer lasting decrease 1 
extracellular potassium, possibly by stimulatin| 
um uptake in terminal regions. Cortical excita ility can 
be particularly high reas Sane potassium activity. 
Consequences of this mechanism (e.g. terminal afferent 
hyperpolarization and an increase in evoked transmi 
release) may be considered in view of the consi 
synaptic drive that initiates paroxysmal neuronal dis- 
charges. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (35 
ref)—Journal summar) j 


2506. Mangan, G. L (U Oxford, England) Personality — 
ity, cognitive and — 


and conditioning: ae espe; iiie 
hophysiological para! rs of classical 

pognis GSR conditioning. Pavlovian Journal of Biologi- 

Sep), Vol 9(3), 125-135.—Correlat- — 


f personality, со itive, and 
ts d om 25 male volunteers with 


e data were factor шау The 
isition and extinction factors identified were in 
Sted the psychophysiological (conditioned and 


l abstract. 
1) Journal Heart rate variability, binary 
Research 


р шу; ” 

January 1974. oordwijkerhout, Holland: "$t per 
chiatric Center, (1974. 471 p.— Discusses the ed 
opment, testing, statistical analysis, and evaluation of an 
automated system for measuring mental stability through 


- bility. 
pou бшш PUA (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
relationship between | and digital vasomo- 
i aversive classical conditioning. Biologi- 
17-31.—32 ps; d 


exposed to а tone co m at 


timi 
red in skin conductance and finger р 
: to a sensitization control group О 


sec, were comp: 
. Magnitu 


volume responses 
Ss given unpaired 
probability, and 

omission responses were 
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tioning effects for both these types of response were 
Observed using magnitude and probability measures of 
the 2 effector systems. Between-S correlations showed 
significant positive relationships between vasomotor and 
electrodermal CS responses in the sensitization group 
and early in conditioning training. Later in training this 
relationship disappeared, indicating a learned dissocia- 
tion of the response systems during classical condition- 
ing. Within-S correlations showed that the 2 nse 
systems developed quite independently over trials. (43 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2509. Pauley, J. Donald; Reite, Martin & Walker, 
Stephen D. (U Colorado, Medical School, Denver) An 
implantable multi-channel biotelemetry system. Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology; 
1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 153-160.—Describes a totally 
implantable multichannel biotelemetry system ee 
for recording physiological information from a mo: ey 
infant living unrestrained in its social group. The FM 
carrier transmits electro-oculogram, electrom * 
heart rate, body temperature, and EEG information. The 
system would be useful in any situation requiring 
recording of multivariable physiological data from a 
completely unrestrained and unhampered experimental 
subject. (French summary) (17 ref) 

7510. Peavler, W. Scott. (U Delaware) Pupil size, 
information overload, and performance differences. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(5), 559-566. —As a 
test of the hypothesis that pupil dilation during perform- 
ance is partially due to a task related anxiety component, 
pupillary patterns were measured while 16 paid female 
college students processed digit Strings of various lengths 
for immediate recall. Information overload resulted in a 
leveling of the dilation pattern which suggested a 
momentary suspension of processing effort. In addition, 
significant correlations were observed between individu- 
al differences in pupil size and recall performance. (30 


ref)—Journal abstract. 

2511. Peltzman, Philip & Goldstein, Phillip J. (U 
California, San Francisco) Intrauterine monitor tele- 
phone system. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 419-423.—Describes the 
circuits and configurations of a low-cost custom-de- 
dne data system which uses a standard Switched 
telephone line to transmit intrauterine physiologic data 
obtained during human labor. 

2512. Petre-Quadens, Olga & Schlag, John D. (Eds.). 
(Born-Bunge Research Foundation, Antwerp, Belgium) 
Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic 
Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50. 

2513. Petre-Quadens, Olga. (Born-Bunge Research 
Foundation, Antwerp, Belgium) Sleep in the human 
newborn. In O. Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds), 
Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic Press, 
1974. хіх, 459 p. $23.50.— Discusses data which indicate 

that quiet and active sleep in newborn infants are not 
homogeneous entities but that both states should be 
divided into 2 different stages. On the basis of behavioral 
differences, active sleep is divided into a primitive sleep 
state and paradoxical sleep. Quiet-sleep states are 
differentiated by their EEG characteristics. 
2514. Ray, William J. (Pennsylvania State U) The 
relationship of locus of control, self-report measures, 
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„ы bi 


and feedback to the voluntary control of heart rate, 
Psychophysiology, 
male internal and external locus of control undergradu.. 
ates were instructed to control their heart rate (HR) on8 
trial pairs. Each trial pair consisted of an increase anda 
decrease HR condition with the order being counterba- 
lanced across Ss. On the last 4 HR control trials, Ss were 
given visual feedback concerning the time interval 
between each heart beat via a light panel of 16 check 
lights. Results show (a) feedback significantly increased 
the magnitude of the interbeat-interval changes across all 
Ss; (b) the internal locus of control Ss were able to 
increase their HR better than the external locus of 
control Ss and the external locus of control Ss were 
better able to decrease HR as compared with the 
internals; and (c) self-report measures demonstrated that 
external and internal locus of control Ss adopted 
different strategies for controlling HR, and these 
Strategies were related to previous psychophysiological 
research not requiring the direct control of HR.—Journal 
abstract. 

2515. Robinson, Charles E. (General Motors Corp, 
Warren, MI) A chemical model of long-term memory 
and recall. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1913(Dec), 
Vol 15(2), 14-17.—Offers a qualitative model in which 
the memory trace is represented by antigen- and 
antibody-like molecules localized in cerebral cells analo- 
Bous to those of the immunological system. The 
capability of the immunoneurological system is explored 
to determine whether it can perform the logical opera- 
tions of memory. Instead of speaking of the logic of 
neural nets, the logic of F. O. Schmitt’s (1964) “molecu- 
lar nets" is investigated. The possibility that the 
operations of memory rely on a mechanism not involving 
alterations in neural circuitry is considered. This mecha- 
nism is able to account for recall as well as storage. 
—Journal abstract. Í 

2516. Rzepka, Jan. [Neuropsychological concept 0 
the stages of consciousness.] (Polh) Roczniki Е. 
ficzne: Annales de Philosophie, 1972, Vol 2004), 5-16. 
— Supports P. Cauchard's view that consciousness po 
now be discussed in terms of neuropsychology. On thi 
basis several stages of consciousness within the hun 
psyche can be distinguished which are closely a 
with the structural and functional capacity of the huma d 
brain. Cauchard's 5 stages of consciousness are dena 
and discussed from this viewpoint: bioconsciousne 
neuroconsciousness, the state of vigilance, pe a 
consciousness, and cogitative consciousness, the lish 
being a synthesis of all previous stages. (35 ref)—Eng 
summary. К 
2517. Schlumpf, Margaret et al. (U Zurich, S 
land) A fluorometric micromethod for the simultaneous 
determination of serotonin, noradrenaline and 
mine in milligram amounts of brain tissue. Biche 
Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(17), 2431-2445 cosa 
scribes an assay technique which permits quanta ои 
and spectral analysis of milligram amounts of the am Er 
in rat and mouse brain. Protein weight is used A 
reference system for concentration calculations. e. 
from a series of amine determinations on various area 
Tat and mouse brain are included. (18 ref) 
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2518. Shader, Richard L; Harmatz, Jerold S. & 
Tammerk, Hedy-Ann. (Massachusetts Mental Health 
Ctr, Psychopharmacology Lab, Boston) Menarcheal age 
and personality: The choice of a statistical test of 
relationship. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974Jul), Vol 
36(4), 321-326.—Contends that psychosomatic studies 
relying upon correlational statistics or assumptions of 
linearity may be difficult to interpret correctly. For 
instance, the relationship of menarcheal age to personali- 
ty may best be conceptualized according to an arbitrary 
classification which permits an analysis of variance. 
Although interesting differences were evidenced between 
3 purportedly similar samples of young women, no 
consistent relationship was found between menarcheal 
age and selected personality measures.—Journal abstract. 

2519. Sherman, A. & Gebhart, G. F. (U Iowa, Medical 
School) Regional levels of GABA and glutamate in 
mouse brain following exposure to pain. Neuropharma- 
cology, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(7), 673-675.—Conducted a 
study with 60 male CF1 mice of the effects of pain on 
regional brain levels of y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) 
and glutamate. Gas-chromatographic analysis revealed 
no significant differences in these substrates in subcorti- 
cal areas. In the cortical areas, pain produced a 
significant elevation of GABA levels and a small but 
significant decrease in glutamate levels. Neither of these 
changes was observed in Ss pretreated with morphine 
before exposure to pain. Restraint stress failed to 
produce the same changes. The ratio of GABA to 
glutamate was a reliable index of exposure to pain. 

2520. Solomon, George F.; Amkraut, Alfred A. & 
Kasper, Phyllis. (California Dept of Mental Health, 
Fresno) Immunity, emotions and stress: With special 
reference to the mechanisms of stress effects on the 
immune system. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol 23(1-6), 209-217.—Experimental findings suggest 
that stress and central nervous system lesions affect 
thymus-derived lymphocytes (T cells) and play a role in 
cell-cell interaction or the release of mediators from 
reacting lymphocytes. It is concluded that stress may 
ultimately be found to affect the macrophage, a 
hormone-sensitive cell that plays a role in afferent, 
central, and efferent limbs of the immune system. 

2521. Steriade, Mircea; Deschenes, Martin; W. 

Peter & Halle, Jacques-Yves. (U Laval, Faculté de 
Médecine, Québec, Québec, Canada) Input-output or- 
ganization of the motor cortex and its alterations during 
sleep and waking. In О. Petre-Quadens & J. D- Schlag 
(Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic 
Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50.— Discusses data from 
numerous experiments on various brain structures In the 
cat and monkey which analyzed alterations in the 
reactivity of the structures and their mechanisms during 
different stages of sleep and waking. Research on ce 

identification, spontaneous firing, evoked discharges, 
and inhibitory events is reported. 7 

2522. Sterman, Maurice В. & Clemente, Carmine D: 
(VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) Forebrain mechanisms for 
the onset of sleep. In O. Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag 
(Bas, Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic 

Tess, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50.— Discusses evidence from 
пе literature concerning the evolution and mechanics of 

е system whereby activation of elements within the 
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basal forebrain region can influence ongoing behavior | 
and initiate sleep. Several шош ы лага А 
and it is proposed that elements їп the basal forebrain 
region exert fundamental influence on other. brai 
structures (possibly the thalamus and midbrain reticular — 
formation), thereby providing for the onset and regula: A 
tion of normal sleep patterns. = 
2523. Thompson, Richard W.; Piroch, Joan; Fallen, e. 
Dave & Hatton, Dan. (Western Washington State Col)A _ 
central cholinergic inhibitory system as a basis for tonic 
immobility (animal hypnosis) in chickens. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
87(3), 507-512.—4 experiments provided support for the 
hypothesis that tonic immobility (TI) in chickens, which - 
may be analogous to response suppression in the rat, is а 
result of fear and is mediated by central cholinergic 
systems. A total of 124 experimental and 54 control, 
White Leghorn .cockerel chicks were the Ss. Exp I 
established that scopolamine, a central and. peripheral 
acting anticholinergic, will reduce the duration of ТЇ, 
whereas methylscopolamine, which acts only peripheral- 
ly, will not. Exp П established a dose-response curve for — 
scopolamine and TI. Exp Ш demonstrated that scopola- 
mine increased activity and that this increase та be a 
factor in reducing the duration of TI. Exp IV. showed 
that physostigmine, which blocks acetylcholinesterase 
and Mowe longer action of acetylcholine at the synapse, 
increased the duration of TI. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 
2524. Woods, Ralph L. & Greenhouse, Herbert B. 
(Eds.). The new world of dreams. New York, NY: 
Macmillan, 1974. xix, 439 р. $12.95.—Presents а collec- 
tion of 130 papers on what people dream about, the 
history of dream theories, and scientific research on 
dreams. Topics include sexual, racial, and cultural 
differences in dream content; political, military, musical, 
medical, and other types of dreams; the characteristics of 
aranormal dreams; physiological and psychological 
interpretations of dreams; and methods of dream 


research. 


Genetics 


5. DeFries, J. C.; Hegmann, J, P. & Halcomb, R. 
A. AU Grades Inst for Behavioral Genetics) Response 
to 20 generations of selection for open-field activity in 


mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Aug), Vol 1104), 481-495. 


—20 aa of directional selecton in mice resulted 


in high and low lines with more than a 6-fold difference 
in mean activity and virtually nonoverlapping distribu- 
tions. A correlated response to selection occurred with 
respect to 0 en-field defecation, low-activity lines having 
average defecation scores about 3 times higher than 
those of high-activity lines. Samples of these lines should 

rovide useful research material for investigations by 


ioral biologists. ү f 
eie. рш xy, Т jus. (U California, Davis) 
Is genetic diversity compatible with human equali ? 
Social Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol 203), 280-288.—Discuss- 
ironmentalism and hereditarianism In relation to 


fhe role of biology in demonstrating that people are 


unequal. It is argued that genetic diversity can be made 
ible with equality of opportunity. 

Roy bee Ü Tokyo, Medical School, m of 

Brain Research, Japan) Some considerations in 
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methodology of human behavior genetics. Social Biolo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol 20(3), 241-245.—Describes some 
relevant issues in the analysis of genotypes underlying 
behavioral variation. Pertinent research techniques and 
their limitations are discussed. (25 ref) 

2528. Katzev, Richard D. & Mills, Susan K. (Reed 
Coll) Strain differences in avoidance conditioning as a 


function of the classical CS-US contingency. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
87(4), 661-671.—Examined rates of shuttle box avoid- 
ance responding in 3 strains of rats as a function of 
classical and instrumental contingencies in 2 experi- 
ments. Ss were a total of 126 female albino Fischer, 
Lewis, and Long-Evans rats. In Exp I, during classical 
conditioned-stimulus-unconditioned-stimulus (CS-UCS) 
pairings in the absence of an avoidance contingency, 
there were large differences between the 3 strains in rates 
of anticipatory responding to the CS. The same pattern 
of differences was observed in Exp II when the 
avoidance contingency was added. None of the instru- 
mental contingencies of CS termination, UCS termina- 
tion, or the avoidance contingency differentially affected 
the strains. Classically elicited anticipatory responses 
and their compatibility with the required avoidance 
response were viewed as central factors in both the 
acquisition and maintenance of skeletal avoidance 
responses. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2529. Kutscher, Charles L. (Syracuse U) Strain 
differences in drinking in inbred mice during ad libitum 
feeding and food deprivation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 63-70.—Results of 2 experimental 
replications of total food deprivation in SWR/J, CBA/J, 
C3H/HeJ, DBA/2J, BALB/cJ, A/J, and CS7BL/6J 
mouse strains paralleled those of // normal intake except 
that in the former condition DBA/2J mice showed a 
significant decrease in water intake. Food-deprivation 
polydipsia was seen in some individual SWR/J and 
CBA/J mice as well as in the СЗН/НеЈ strain but was 
very rare in the other 4 strains. (21 ref) 

2530. Mills, Susan K. & Katzev, Richard D. (Reed 
Coll) Differences in strains of rats during extinction of 
shuttle box avoidance responding. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 
672-680.—In 2 experiments differences between strains 
of rats in the extinction of shuttle box avoidance 
responding were examined as a function of the classical 
conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus (CS-UCS) 
and instrumental CS termination contingencies. Ss were 
a total of 68 female albino Fischer, Lewis, and Long- 
Evans rats. When classical CS-UCS pairings were given 

on all trials, responding declined somewhat. When this 
contingency was altered by omitting shock entirely or 
preventing the pairing of CS and shock, behavior 

weakened even further. Whereas responding was indis- 

tinguishable under both prompt and delayed CS termi- 
nation during the paired-shock procedure, it was 
generally higher under prompt CS termination during 
the no-shock and unpaired-shock procedures. However, 
the strains differed widely during extinction, with 
Fischer rats responding more often during the paired and 
unpaired procedures and Long-Evans rats more often in 
the no-shock procedure. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2531. Barker, Lewis M. & Smith, James C. (Baylor U) 
A comparison of taste aversions induced by radiation 
and lithium chloride in CS-US and US.CS paradigms, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 644-654. Describes 3 experiments 
with a total of 454 albino male Charles-River rats, 
Conditioned taste aversions induced by ionizing radia- 
tion and lithium chloride (LiCl) were compared with 
both forward (CS-UCS, conditioned stimulus-uncondi- 
tioned stimulus) and backward (UCS-CS) conditioning 
paradigms. Taste aversions were produced when à 
saccharin CS preceded or followed a 100-r radiation 
UCS by as much as 6 hrs, but a 2%-of-body-weight, .15- 
mol LiCl UCS was effective only in CS-UCS pairings. It 
is argued that the ineffectiveness of an LiCl stimulus in 
UCS-CS pairings was not attributable to differences in 
the “strength” of the respective LiCl and radiation doses 
in that these doses yielded comparable aversions in 
forward pairings. These results are related to inadequa- 
cies of a "sickness" model of taste aversion conditioning. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2532. Blundell, John E. & Leshem, Micah B. (U 
Leeds, England) Central action of anorexic agents: 
Effects of amphetamine and fenfluramine in rats with 
lateral hypothalamic lesions. European Journal of Phar- 
macology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 81—88.— The effects upon 
food intake of 3 dose levels of fenfluramine and 
amphetamine were compared in 25 male hooded rats 
with bilateral or unilateral lesions of the lateral һу] ош 
lamus. 12 Ss served as sham-lesioned controls. Unilatera 
lesions produced little modulation of drug action, but 
bilateral lesions brought about opposite effects ne 
amphetamine and fenfluramine anorexia. At 8 ve al ve 
operation amphetamine anorexia was significantly ‹ А 
minished in bilaterally lesioned Ss, whereas {еш 
anorexia was significantly enhanced. Further s 5 
carried out at 14 and 20 wks after operation showed “i 
amphetamine regained its anorexic potency in ed 
Ss, while the enhanced potency of fenfluramine Д 
mained. Results are consistent with the belief that b 
anorexic agents operate through separate sites 2 
mechanisms of action. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. On 

2533. Colasanti, Brenda K.; Craig, Charles 1 Ctr) 
Hartman, Elizabeth R. (West Virginia U, Medical t 
Differential effects of pentylenetetrazol on REM Я ү 
in naive and cobalt-epileptic rats. Psychopharmacolog™ 
1974, Vol 37(2), 151-157.— Produced chronic uu by 
tal epilepsy in 5 adult female Sprague-Dawley та 58s 
implanting cobalt wire into the right parietal cortex i 
treated similarly with glass rods were used as iu EE 
All Ss were simultaneously prepared with PRG and 
cortical and temporalis muscle electrodes for E /kg 
electromyogram recording. Administration of 15 er d 
intraperitoneal pentylenetetrazol every 15 min e m 
appearance of generalized convulsions resulte «d for 
lowering of the chemical seizure threshold expecte z 
the cobalt-treated Ss. EEG recordings collected Bc 
24-hr period after the Ist injection revealed the ВЕ UE 
of a more pronounced suppression of rapid eye effect 
ment (REM) sleep in the cobalt-epileptic Ss. This 
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was due to a reduction in the total number of REM sleep 
episodes. The latencies to REM onset in these Ss were 
markedly reduced. Results further support the usefulness 
of cobalt experimental epilepsy in the rat for the study of 
human seizure disorders in comparison with acute 
seizure models. (24 ref)—Ji ournal abstract. 

2534. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) The importance of the ascending dopaminergic 
systems to the extrapyramidal and mesolimbic brain 
areas for the cataleptic action of the neuroleptic and 
cholinergic agents. Neuropharmacology, 1974(May), Vol 
1365), 353-364.—Assessed the effects on neuroleptic and 
cholinergic catelepsy in male Sprague-Dawley rats of 
disruption to catecholaminergic systems by a-methylpar- 
atyrosine and by surgical lesion of the ascending 
dopaminergic pathways to the extrapyramidal and/or 
mesolimbic brain areas. Results support a dopaminergic— 
cholinergic balanced control of catalepsy which in- 
volves both extrapyramidal and mesolimbic dopaminerg- 
ic systems. (32 ref) 

2535. Crowley, William R. & Hard, O. Byron. (Rutgers 
State U, Inst for Animal Behavior, Newark) le 
copulatory behavior induced in female rats by peripher- 
al electrical shock. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 
13(1), 129-131.—Conducted a study with a total of 30 
ovariectomized Sprague-Dawley rats. Peripheral skin 
shock, like administration of testosterone propionate 
(TP), increased the display of male copulatory patterns 
ina limited number of Ss. Shock treatment alone led to 
moderate rates of mounting with thrusting and display of 
intromission patterns by 2 of the 3 responding females in 
this group. TP treatment alone resulted in fewer male 
Tesponses than did shock treatment and failed to 
produce the intromission pattern. In 8 Ss in which both 
TP and shock were given, all showed high rates of male 
шл, and all displayed the intromission pattern. 

ү Пешоп of nonspecific arousal by peripheral 
BI Spears to facilitate the display of male sex 
ehavior in females as it does in males. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract, 
Я 2536. Gerlach, J.; Nielson, M. & Randrup, А. (Sct 
3 bpm Hosp, Research Lab, Roskilde, Denmark) 
PER v desipramine on rat cortex slices incu 
на оран. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
ae 41-349.—Results of incubating male SPF Wistar 
a ortex slices with ? H-dopamine (' H-DA) suggest that 
the пе may exert a double mechanism of action on 
uie step in the noradrenaline biosynthesis: (a) an 
TER ion of the *H-DA uptake at the level of the 
iu renergic cell membrane and (b) an inhibition of the 
ова transport of ^H-DA to sites where it 15 
EA o 'H-noradrenaline, concomitant with an 
2531 mtraneuronal * H-DA accumulation. (25 ref) 
беа Di Gisler, Roland H. (Ciba-Geigy Ltd, Pharmaceu- 
frees iv, Biological Research Lab, Basel, Switzerland) 
respo and the hormonal regulation of the immune 
Vol js in mice. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
3(1-6), 197-208 —E: f mice to different 
Des. of .—Exposure of mic! 2 
Testraint acute stress (acceleration, ether anesthesia, 
тше ; 219 overcrowding) or injection. of 

lis in an increase of plasma corticosteroid levels. 

as associated with a decreased immune reactivity 
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of their spleen cells. Hypophysectomy of cell. 
resulted in a persistent diu of o 
ness, which was restored by treatment with soma! 
hormone. (43 ref) ў 
2538. Haag, Claudia; Jerhoff, Beverly & Ki 
Jay F. (U Oregon, Medical School) Ovarian ho 
and their role in aggression inhibition among m 
mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol k 
175-177.—Studied the role of ovarian steroids 0 
aggressiveness in male Swiss white mice, as well : 
possibility of interspecies action of mammalian phi 
mones. Ss were paired and tested for aggressiveness a 
being smeared with urine from female mice, rats, ral 
and humans. Urine from intact and sexually 
animals caused a decrement in aggression, while ov 
tomized or sexually immature animals did not prod 
an aggression-inhibiting urine. Urine from ovariecton 
f estradiol (. mg/day) fe 


5 days, and other est 
Heavy perfume did not 
theory that nonaggressi 
masking of male odors. 
days) was ineffective in inh ‹ 
concluded that an interspecies is а 
inhibiting pheromone appears to exist among mice, rats, 
rabbits, and to some degree, humans.—Journal. abstract. 
2539. Karpiak, Stephen E.; Rapport, Maurice M, & 
Bowen, Flory P. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & 
ologically induced behavioral and 
| changes in the rat. Neuropsycholos — 
1 12(3), 313-322.—Intraventricular 
male albino Holtzman rats of antiserum | 
jon (anti-SMF) produced 
bilaterally in the caudate 
caudate- 
No change 
ted to be 


antiserum to erythi 


d beh: 
а directed against the synaptosome membrane 
fraction are capable of producing behavioral alterations 
ag-lasting epileptiform activity In 


Jatively lon; 
raed ug summaries) (44 ref)—Journal 


abstract. Й iE 
Neil M.; O'Connell Michael 
ed M (U Montana) Bilateral nicitaing 
membrane conditioning in rabbits under asymmetri r 
levels of cutaneous afferent activity. Physiology 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 27-33.—Results of Hu 
riate tests i iments with a total of p en 
Fealand sae eed ve 2 за E 
i i EH A 
pee in aeos afferent acüvil 
tral transfer. F 
delson, Joseph et al. (U Kansas) Effects 
d. pigra on thresholds for stimulus- 
g and drinking in 
ol 12(1), PD 
t that bns SER 
е ого! 
xm drink 
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mus were given daily threshold tests for stimulus-bound 
feeding and drinking in their home cages. After their 
thresholds stabilized they were subjected to anosmia by 
suction of the olfactory bulbs, or to partial ageusia by 
bilateral transection of the lingual, chorda tympani, and 
lateral branch of the glossopharyngeal nerves. None of 
these denervations, either separately or in combination, 
had any consistent effect on the thresholds. In 2 Ss self- 
stimulation was also studied and was only moderately 
reduced by the denervations. Implications of these data 
are discussed in terms of current theories of the 
mechanisms underlying stimulus-bound behaviors. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2542. Novin, Donald; Sanderson John D. & 
Vanderweele, Dennis A. (U California, Los Angeles) The 
effect of isotonic glucose on eating as a function of 
feeding condition and infusion site. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 3-7.—Results of a study 
with 18 female New Zealand rabbits show that duodenal 
infusions of glucose suppressed feeding only in the free- 
feeding S, while hepatic-portal infusions suppressed 
feeding only in the food-deprived S. Both suppressive 
effects of isotonic glucose were eliminated by bilateral, 
subdiaphragmatic vagotomy. Results suggest that at least 
2 loci can act to reduce eating following glucose intake 
and that the locus of the effect is dependent upon the 
feeding condition or nutritional state of the animal. (22 
ref) 

2543. Rosenberg, Kenneth M. (State U New York, 
Oswego) Effects of pre- and postpubertal castration and 
testosterone on pup-killing behavior in the male rat. 
кү у & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 159-161. 
—Evaluated the role of testosterone in the development 
of pup-killing behavior by manipulating the age at 
castration and the schedule of replacement therapy with 
116 male Purdue-Wistar rats. Within the prepubertal 
(Day 30) castrates, those which received replacement 
"sd with testosterone killed more than the placebo- 
treated Ss. Also, the sham-castrated controls killed more 
than the Day 30 placebo-treated castrates but did not 
differ from the testosterone-treated castrates. A similar 
pattern of results was obtained for the postpubertal (Day 
60) castrates except that the castrates which received 
replacement therapy did not kill more than the placebo- 
treated Ss. It is concluded that castration either before or 
after puberty reduced the incidence of pup-killing in 
adulthood, and replacement therapy with testosterone 
was sufficient to maintain the behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

2544. Stevenson, І. Н. & Turnbull, M. J. (U Dundee, 
Scotland) A study of the factors affecting the sleepii 
time following intracerebroventricular administration of 
pentobarbitone sodium: Effect of prior administration 
of centrally active drugs. British Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1974(Apr) Vol 50(4), 499-511.—Studied factors 
affecting the duration of anesthesia following intracere- 
broventricular administration of pentobarbitone to male 

and female rats. A dose-dependent loss of righting 
reflexes was produced. Younger rats were the most 
sensitive to pentobarbitone and females were more 
sensitive than males. The duration of anesthesia was not 
affected by induction or inhibition of hepatic drug- 
metabolizing processes. The effects of pentobarbitone 
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were prolonged or shortened by central nervous s stem 
depressant or stimulant drugs, respectively. Withdrawal 
of де t drugs following chronic administration 
resulted in the development of a cross-tolerance to 
pentobarbitone.—Journal abstract. 

2545. Tangri, К. K.; Bhargava, A. К. & Bhargava, К.Р, 
(King George's Medical Coll, Lucknow, India) Interrela. 
tion LE monoaminergic and cholinergic mecha. 
nisms in the hypothalamic thermoregulatory centre of 
rabbits. Neuropharmacology, 1974(May), Vol 13(5) 
333-346.—Results of observing adult albino rabbits 
suggest an interaction between adrenergic and nicotinic 
mechanisms as well as between tryptaminergic and 
muscarinic systems in hypothalamic thermoregulation 
for the ples denti and hypothermic responses, respec- 
tively. (37 ref) 

2546. Williams, John M.; Hamilton, Leonard W. & 
Carlton, Peter L. (Rutgers State U, Rutgers Coll) 
Pharmacological and anatomical dissociation of two. 
types of habituation. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 724-732.—Notes 
that both the exploration of a novel environment (an 
operant S mpl and the startle response (an elicited 

mse) share certain functional characteristics. (е, 
both response measures wane as a function of exposure 
and show spontaneous recovery). This commonality has 
led to the assumption that both measures can be used as 
an index of a common process of habituation. Results of 
the present 2 experiments with a total of 96 CFE and 10 
Sprague-Dawley male albino rats show that scopolamine 
(but not methyl scopolamine) greatly impaired habitua- 
tion of exploration but had no direct effect upon 
habituation of startle. Medial septal lesions impaired the 
rate of habituation in both cases. These differential 
effects imply that (a) contrary to previous conceptualiza- 
tions, the 2 measures of habituation do not reflec 
unitary process; and (b) anticholinergic drugs am 
medial septal damage do not influence the same neti 
substrate in terms of behavioral inhibition. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2547. Almli, C. Robert & Golden, Gregory T. (Ohio U) 
Infant rats: Effects of lateral hypothalamic destruction 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), t s 
—Male infant Holtzman rat pups lesioned at Td te 
of age died during Stage П of the lateral hypothala? 
recovery syndrome (LHRS). 5 Ss who were lesioned H a 
days recovered, showing an LHRS nearly identica ER 
that of adults, with permanent loss of hyde 
controls for thirst and depressed body weight. Recova 
Ss had retarded linear body growth, minimal carcass f 
abnormal stomachs, and enlarged adrenal and pitu! 
glands. (19 ref) ine L 

2548. Aronson, Lester R. & Cooper, Madeline 
(American Museum of Natural History, New York, ually 

deprivation and mating behavior in X 5t 
experienced male cats. Behavioral Biology, 1914 (AVE 
Vol. 11(4), 459479.— Compared pre- and розїоре ere 
behavior of 8 male cats in Exp I. After bulbectomy mal 
were no decrements in mating behavior; rather d £ 
but significant increases in sexual activity оссштес \ = 
increased frequency and duration of intromissio? 


A 
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decreased initial and intromissive mount latencies), Exp 
II tested the hypothesis that this increase in sexual 
activity resulted from a decrease in the amount of test 
time that the desensitized Ss spent in related activities. 
Sniffing, grooming, and scratching were measured in 5 
bulbectomized and 4 sham operates. The same increase 
in sexual behavior appeared in the bulbectomized Ss as 
in Exp I. Additionally, there were significant decreases in 
frequency and duration of sniffing the room and sniffing 
the female. The sham operates remained unchanged. The 
probability that complete anosmia was achieved in these 
experiments was supported by detailed histological 
examination. Results are discussed ‘in relation to the 
pronounced decrements following bulbectomy in several 
species of rodents. (60 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2549, Ball, Gordon G.; Micco, David J. & Berntson, 
Gary G. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) Cerebellar 
stimulation in the rat: Complex stimulation-bound oral 
behaviors and self-stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 123-127.— Carried out an extensive 
stimulation-mapping study of 328 cerebellar sites in 82 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. It was found that complex 
oral behaviors (eating, grooming, and gnawing) as well as 
self-stimulation could be obtained from a region includ- 
ing the rostro-ventral anterior lobe vermis, fastigial 
nucleus, and superior cerebellar peduncle. The behav- 
iors, differing in several respects from hypothalamic- 
elicited behaviors, appeared only in the presence of the 
appropriate goal object, thus ruling out simple motor 
automatisms. Results suggest that the traditional view of 
the cerebellar role of improving the coordination of 
individual muscle movements and posture may need to 
be expanded. The cerebellum may act to facilitate and 
coordinate complex chains of species-specific behavior 
patterns. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2550. Bass, Robert W. (Brown 
electrical brain stimulation at hypothalamic and septal 
sites in rats. Journal of Comparative & ) 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 458-465.—Studie 
detectability of electrical brain stimulation in 4 male 
Charles River CD strain rats using a “yes/no” psycho- 
physical procedure. For each S, either septal or hypoth- 
alamic stimulation served as the discriminative stimulus, 
and stimulation at the other site served as the reinforce- 
ment for all correct responses. Detection thresholds were 
determined for 5 different train durations. The psycho- 
metric functions obtained were S-shaped and highly 
reminiscent of those seen in classical psychophysics. 
Threshold intensity was à monotonically decreasing 
function of train duration in the range 30-240 1860, 
Expressed in terms of log charge per stimulus presenta- 
tion, threshold was a linear function of log stimulus 
duration in this range. Results demonstrate parti 
temporal summation. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2551. Blass, Elliott M.; Nussbaum, Alan 1. & Hanson, 
Donald G. (Johns Hopkins U) Septal hyperdipsia: 
Specific enhancement of drinking to angiotensin In rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 422-439.— Conducted 3 experi 
ments with a total of 126 hyperdipsic and 123 normal 
female Sprague-Dawley. rats. Ss made hyperdipsic by 


least in part, by angiotensin. Specifically, they drank 


more than normal Ss to caval ligation, hypotens 
induced by the _B-adrenergic agonist feu. 
intraperitoneal injections of renin, and intravenous. 


infusions of angiotensin. Overdrinking was enhanced by _ 
nephrectomy when renin or angiotensin were introduced А P 


exogenously but nephrectomy reduced drinking to 
hypotension. Septal hyperdipsic Ss drank more water 
than normal Ss when polyethylene glycol was delivered 


intraperitoneally but not subcutaneously. They did not — 


drink more to cellular dehydration produced by the 


intravenous or intragastric injection of hypertonic saline bes, 


or sucrose. The contributions of the septum to angioten- 


sin-mediated drinking and to nonhomeostatic determi- — — 


nants of drinking are discussed, as are the possible 


mechanisms controlling drinking to intravascular deple- - 


tions. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. i 
2552. Brunelli, Marcello; Magni, Franco; Moruzzi, 
Giuseppe & Musumeci, Daniela. (U Pisa, Inst of- 
Physiology, Italy) 
sleep and waking behaviors of the pigeon. In O. Petre- 
Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. 
New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. 


sym and/or adrenal-medullectomized 
mice during behavioral tasks. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 449-457. 
— Studied the eífects of immunosympathectomy and/or 
adrenal medullectomy in Swiss-Webster mice in the open 
field and in each S's home environment. Heart rates 
were monitored via telemetry. Mobility and 
defecation in the open field were not significantly 
affected by either immunosym) athectomy or adrenal 
medullectomy. Adrenal medullectomy did affect the 
relationships between HR and mobility or defecation. 
The negative correlation between HR and activity of 23 
adrenal-intact (AI) Ss became insignificantly positive for 
17 adrenal-medullectomized (AM) Ss. Defecating con- 
trol AI Ss had high HRs, and defecating immunosympa- 
thectomized (IS) AM Ss had low HRs. The IS Ss were 
able to achieve HRs as y as those of controls (22800 
bpm) when stressed, but these HRs became significantly 
lower than those of controls in a short ume. (23 ref) 
abstract. 
ат Cohen, Ira 1. & Mendelson, Joseph. (Rutgers 
State U, New Brunswick) Schedule-induced drinking 
with , but not ICS, reinforcement. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 21-29.— Studied the 
ment. of schedule-induced drinking in 5 male 
ined to respond on variable-interval 


in which food and intracranial stimulation 

кы = "reinforcer. i postreinforcement 
schedule-induced drinking pattern appeared after f 
but not after intracranial jo a 

Seb help to specify the boundary conditions within 

which schedule-induced drinking will emerge.—Journai 

abstract. E 
2555. Crawshaw, Larry 
Pierce Foundation Lab, New Haven. 
of 


destruction of the septal nuclei drank more water than latory eite (Sep), Vol 
normal Ss to thirst stimuli considered to be mediated, at Comparative 
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87(3), 440-448.— Electrical stimulation of various loci in 
the hypothalamus, septum, or rostral forebrain of 23 
female Sprague-Dawley rats frequently produced an 
increase, and occasionally a decrease, in body tempera- 
ture. Stimulation while the Ss were working for radiant 
heat reinforcement in a cold environment rarely affected 
the rate of response or reinforcement. There was no 
consistent relation between the magnitude of the 
temperature change induced by electrical stimulation 
and other behaviors such as grooming, huddling, and 
self-stimulation. Thus, electrical stimulation effected 
changes in body temperature but did not affect motiva- 
tional components of temperature regulation. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2556. Dean, P. & Weiskrantz, L. (U Oxford, England) 
Loss of preoperative habits in rhesus monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions: Recognition failure or relearn- 
ing deficit? Мешин а. 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 

- 299-311.—Measured Encountertapes, a 9 rhesus monkeys 
with inferotemporal lesions on a series of object 
discrimination tasks given 1 day to 4 wks before 
operation. Data were analyzed in 2 ways—either by 
considering only the Ist retention trial on each task or by 

> comparing rates of relearning with new learning after the 
operation. The aim of both analyses was to demonstrate 
the existence of a retention defect independent of slower 
postoperative learning. The 2 measures agreed in or no 
signs of retention were evident either 1 or 4 wks after 
inferotemporal removal. Results are consistent with the 
operation producing a modality-specific retrograde 


amnesia. (French & German summaries) (23 ref) 
^ —Journal abstract. 
2 2557. Edwards, Michael A. & Adams, David B. 


(Wesleyan U) Role of midbrain central gray in pain- 
induced defensive boxing of rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(7ш), Vol 13(1), 113-121.—Pain-induced defensive 
boxing behavior in 12 male DA agouti rats and 7 of their 
F, hybrids was impaired or abolished by lesions of the 
midbrain central Bray at the level of the superior 
colliculus. Lesions which left part of this region intact 
along with its lateral and dorsal connections did not 
produce boxing deficits despite destruction of anterior, 
posterior, or ventral connections. 12 other Ss were 
controls. On the basis of these data and comparison to 
data on affective defense in the cat, it is suggested that 
this region may function as a modal command system or 
a patterning mechanism independent of the forebrain for 
pain-induced defensive boxing in the rat and affective 
defense in the cat. The central gray was necessary for 
freezing and escape behaviors as well as pain-induced 
defensive boxing, which leads to speculation about its 
role in committing the S to one or another of these 3 
alternative responses to pain or threat. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2558. Franklin, K. B. & Herberg, L. J. (Inst of 
Neurology, London, England) Ventromedial syndrome: 
The rat's "'finickiness" results from the obesity, not 

from the lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 410-414.—6 obese, 
finicky female hooded rats with lesions of the hypoth- 
alamic ventromedial nucleus (VMH) and 7 sham-le- 
sioned controls progressively lost weight on an unpalata- 
ble diet until at a critical basal level they increased their 


dmi 
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intake to prevent further loss of weight. The critical basal 
body weight was similar in both groups and showed no 
change in the controls when they were subsequently 
lesioned and retested. At weight levels below the critical 
basal level the feeding behavior of lesioned and unle- 
sioned Ss was similar, and finickiness could be demon- 
strated only when body weight exceeded it. The basal 
level bore no relation to the plateau level of body weight 
reached by Ss on a free diet. Suggestions that the VMH 
excites as well as inhibits feeding seem untenable in view 
of the failure of VMH lesions to impair defense of body 
ee in the nonobese rat. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 

559. Gonazalez, Larry P. & Maule, William F. (U 
Houston) Transfer of stress-induced effects—a.critique, 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 15(2), 
30.—Refutes results of P. V. Laird et al’s (see PA, Vol 
50:8408) study on transfer of stress-induced effects in 
goldfish, since much of their support was derived from 
unpublished results. While it is important to determine 
behavior limits within which the transfer phenomenon 
exists, premature publication of any new test of these 
limits is unjustified. 

2560. Hutton, Robert S.; Wenzel, Bernice M.; Baker, 
Theodore & Homuth, Martha. (U Washington) Two-way 
avoidance learning in pigeons after olfactory nerve 
section. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 
57-62.—In 2 experiments 15 adult homing pigeons with 
bilaterally sectioned olfactory nerves reached criterion 
performance in a 2-way shock avoidance sooner than did 
13 sham-operated Ss and 14 unoperated controls. The 
conditioned stimulus (CS) was red light added 
background of green houselight; the unconditione 
stimulus (UCS) was footshock, and the ато 
response was the act of moving from one compati 
to another. In Exp I intertrial responses delayed 
onset. In Exp II intertrial interval was fixed, Ст 
intertrial responses had no effect. Differences in rate | 
extinction were not significant, but the lesioned ор 
showed a consistent tendency toward a slower tay 
Heart rate was recorded from each S while ра 
restrained during simulated trials in which the CS "he 
presented, but UCS was not. Data suggest that 
Ep wee Ss were less likely to habituate to the ©» 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. York 

2561. Jacquet, Yasuko F. & Lajtha, Abel. (New ks 
State Research Inst for Neurochemistry & Drug А oit 
tion, Ward's Island) Paradoxical effects after mier, 
jection of morphine in the periaqueductal gray 


in the rat. Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 185(4156), E 
p i - 5 
Paradoxical, concurrent hyper-, and Вурот when 10 ug 


a profound nature to specific stimuli оссште 
morphine was microinjected bilaterally wih effects 
periaqueductal gray matter of the rat brain. Both et?’ 
at this site were dose-dependent. The һуретеа© | Oe 

Previously neutral auditory and visual stimuli) hine 
obtained only with intracerebrally injected M or 
and never with intraperitoneally injected morp Rapid 
with other opiates administered either way- "is. 
tolerance to toxic doses of morphine developed at © 
site, as well as cross-tolerance of the hyporeac E 
painful stimuli between routes (intracerebral to intus 
toneal) of morphine administration. Both the дуре oral 
hyporeactivity _ were fully reversible by intrace 


u^ 


a 
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injection of naloxone in the periaqueductal gray. Thus, 
the periaqueductal gray appears to be a major pathway 
for morphine action. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2562. Julien, R. M. & Laxer, K. D. (U California, 
Medical School, Irvine) Cerebellar responses to penicil- 
lin-induced cerebral cortical epileptiform discharge. 
Electroencephalography `& Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 123-132.—In 50 locally anesthe- 
tized, paralyzed cats with penicillin-induced foci in 
sensorimotor cortex, simultaneous microelectrode re- 
cordings were made in the cerebellum and in the anterior 
sigmoid gyrus near the site of the penicillin injection. 
Cerebellar recordings were made from Purkinje cells (P- 
cells) and from cells located in the dentate nucleus. Data 
reveal distinct patterns of cerebellar responsiveness to 
the developing epileptogenic focus. Within 15 min after 
penicillin injection, high frequency (100-140 cyc/sec) P- 
cell discharges were evoked throughout the cerebellar 
cortex by focal “spike” activity of the cerebral cortex. 
These P-cell discharges outlasted short (2-10 sec) 
epileptiform bursts; however, if P-cell discharges ceased 
during periods of sustained focal discharge, prolonged 
(up to 60 sec) convulsive episodes developed and became 
synchronous and maximal in both cerebral hemispheres. 
P-cell discharge did not reappear until after termination 
of the seizure. In the dentate nucleus, epileptiform 
activity evoked complex patterns of cellular activity. In 
contrast to the P-cells, cells in the dentate nucleus 
discharged at high frequencies during prolonged е ilepti- 
form episodes. The proposed role of the cerebellum ш 
the control of cortical excitability is discussed. (French 
summary) (35 ref)—Journal summary. 

2563. Kaelber, William W. & Mitchell, Clifford L. (U 
Iowa) The presence and absence of the “t I 
response” in the cat: A lesion and degeneration 
comparison after stimulation studies. Behavioral Biolo- 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 143-148.— The caudal distribu- 
tion of axons undergoing degeneration after lesions 
produced through a single, chronically implanted bipolar 
electrode was compared in 2 groups of cats (totaling 26) 
that had been trained to escape stimulation of the 
mesencephalic or most rostral pontine tegmentum. This 
investigation was prompted by the fact that all but 15 п 
which the mesodiencephalic junction was involved by 
the stimulating electrode exhibited a tegmental respon- 
se—a consistent and pronounced flexion of the head, 
body, and extremities, concave to the side stimulated— 
whereas this was absent in the nto-mesencephalic 
group. Both groups had considerable degeneration alon 
the central tegmental fasciculus but, whereas the re 
nucleus, nucleus pontis centralis superior, and the 
predorsal fascicle had heavy axonal destruction mM the Ss 
with the tegmental response, there was practically none 
in those without such responses.—Journal abstract. 

2564. Kapp, Bruce S.; Kaufman, Jeffrey D. & Repole, 
Dennis A. (U Vermont) Hippocampal stimulation ar 
memory: Effects of stimulation parameters and rein- 
forcement magnitude. Physiology & Behavior, 1974Gul), 
Vol’ 13(1), 47-55—Examined the extent to which 
postconditioning stimulation-induced hippocampal sei- 
Zure activity is a necessary condition for the production 
of retrograde amnesia in rats. In 5 experiments à total of 
105 male Sprague-Dawley rats received. dorsal hippo- 


325 


campal stimulation at several different current inten 
immediately following l-trial passive avoidance condi- 
tioning. 34 Ss served as controls, Results suggest tha 
current intensities far in excess of those which produce — 
hippocampal seizure activity were a necessary condition 
for the production of retrograde amnesia. Reinforcement — 
magnitude was not a significant variable at hip] 
seizure threshold current intensities. Current intensities - 
insufficient for the production of retrograde amnesia, bu 
sufficient for the production of dorsal hippocampal 
seizure activity, produced a spread of seizure activity into 
the ventral hippocampal formation. Results suggest that — 
in attributing a role to the _ 


caution be exercised 
hippocampus in memory consolidation processes in the 
rat. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2565. Kolb, Bryan. (Pennsylvania State U, Animal 
Behavior Lab) Social behavior of rats with chronic 
prefrontal lesions. Journal BA Comparative & Physiologi- —— 
cal Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 466-474,—Studied 
the social behavior of adult male Wistar albino rats in 6 _ 
experiments following medial frontal (n = 20) or orbil 
frontal. (n = 14) lesions. 34 Ss served as controls. While 
both lesion groups showed transient increases in emo- 
tionality, only the Ss with orbital frontal lesions showed 
changes in social behavior, They were more aggressive in. 
male-male aggression and shock-induced aggression but 
failed to differ from controls on tests of gregariousness, _ 
territorial a; ion, and predatory aggression. Data 
may provide sul 
suggestion that the 
monkeys is homologous. 

2566. Kolb, x Nonneman, 


Comparative l 
$1). 712-180.—Rej f 2 experi 
27 male Wistar an О ier rats. 
Lesions to the medial frontal cortex рг luced severe 
deficits on spatial reversal learning and on delayed 
response, while lesions of the orbital frontal cortex 
produced rseverative response tendencies on a differ- 
ential reinforcement of low rates 20-sec schedule and on 
barpressing extinction. Results are strikingly similar to 
those resulting from dorsolateral frontal and orbital 
frontal lesions, respectively, in rhesus monkeys. (24 ref) 


abstract. 
a Krkstone, Barry J. & Levitt, Robert A. (St 
Michael’s Coll) Comparisons between drinking induced 
by water jon or chemical stimulation. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Aug), Vol 11(4), 547-559.—Compared the 
motivation to ingest water produced by 15 or 23 hrs of 
tion or by chemical injection of carbachol 
into the brain in male Long-Evans rats. 


Comparisons Were made of tol for quinine - 
sdulteratión of the water (Exp ] with 50 Ss), of lick ta 
on a variable interval schedule (Exp II with 52 Ss), an 

of barpressing rate on & variable interval schedule (Exp 


Ш with 52 Ss). When Ss that had been water depriv 


i i k similar 

that had been chemically stimulated drank similar 
а of water, they behaved similarly in other bec 
motivated tasks. Failure to equate the volume druni ш | 
n probably accounts 4 


similar consummatory situatio: 


AT 
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iously reported differences in performance on other 


- thirst-motivated tasks. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 


E Friedhelm et al. (NIMH Lab of 
Clinical Science, Bethesda, MD) Serum dopamine-beta- 
(DBH) activity and blood pressure response 
of rat strains to shock-induced fighting. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 298-303.— Conducted an 
experiment with 250 rats from 4 genetically normoten- 
sive strains and 2 strains with a genetic predisposition to 
develop hypertension. Significant differences were found 
among the strains in terms of both blood pressure 
response to shock-induced fighting and peripheral 
sympathetic nerve activity, as reflected in serum DBH 
activity. In addition, strains with low levels of serum 
DBH activity did not exhibit significant blood pressure 
changes after fighting, whereas strains with high serum 
DBH levels showed significant falls in blood pressure. It 
is concluded that serum DBH levels are a useful index of 
sympathetic nerve function in that they are related to 
hemodynamic responses to stress. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2569. Miczek, Klaus A.; Brykczynski, T. & 
Grossman, Sebastian P. (Carnegie-Mellon U) Differential 
effects of lesions in the amygdala, 
cortex, and stria terminalis on aggressive behaviors in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 760-771.—In 3 experiments, with a 
total of 113 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, it was 
found that small lesions in the periamygdaloid cortex, 
cortical amygdaloid nucleus, or nuclei of the stria 
terminalis reduced or eliminated attacks and signs of 
dominance in fights which were generated by isolated 
housing and the omission of food reward. The same 
lesions had little or no effect on pain-induced or reflexive 
“fighting” or on mouse-killing. Small lesions in the 
lateral or central amygdaloid nuclei significantly inhibit- 
ed pain-induced "aggression," but did not modify attack 
behavior or dominance in fights that occurred in 
situations not involving painful stimulation. These 
lesions also did not alter mouse-killing behavior. Results 
suggest that the POEM ша Cortex and cortical 
amygdaloid nucleus, as well as the stria terminalis, may 
be part of a neural system which influences intraspecies 
aggression in male rats. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2570. Miller, Ralph R.; Ott, Clifford A.; Berk, Alvin 
M. & Springer, Alan D. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) Appetitive memory restoration after асс 
vulsive shock in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 717-723. 
— Previous studies have demonstrated that noncontin- 
gent aversive stimulation can produce recovery from 
amnesia induced by electroconvulsive shock (ECS) for 
passive avoidance training. The present 2 experiments 
with a total of 120 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats 

examined the stimulus characteristics necessary to 
restore appetitive memory after ECS. In a I-trial 
appetitive task, posttrainmg ECS proved to be an 
се amnestic agent. Memory was restored by (a) 1 
60-sec exposure to the appetitive reinforcer outside of the 
training situation and (b) 3 135-sec exposures to the 
training apparatus in the absence of the reinforcer. These 
results indicate that the “reminder effect” is not a 
consequence of generalization of learning that occurs 


during the reminder treatment. Data suggest that stimuli 
specific to the training situation are potential agents for 
еа experimental amnesia. It is concluded that this 
class of recovery agents is better characterized as 
reminders than as stressors. A mechanism for гесоу 
from experimental amnesia is proposed. (17 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

2571. Moruzzi, Giuseppe. (U Pisa, Inst of Physiology, 
Italy) Neural mechanisms of the sleep-waking cycle. In 
O. Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep 
mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974, xix, 
459 p. $23.50.—Presents results of experiments on 
chronic decerebrate and cerveau isolé cats which lead to 
the conclusion that 2 ascending systems arising in the 
brain stem—the activating reticular system and the 
deactivating structures of the lower brain stem—modu- 
late cerebral activities which are also rp 
organized and able to cause a sleep-waking cycle. 

2572. Nachman, Marvin & Ashe, Joba Н. (U Califor- 
nia, Riverside) Effects of basolateral amygdala lesions 
on neophobia, learned taste aversions, and sodium 
appetite in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 622-643.—Reports ` 
results of 8 experiments with a total of 327 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Lesions to the basolateral amygdala 
produced permanent impairment in Ss’ ability to learn a 
taste aversion. When lesions were administered after Ss 
had already learned an aversion, there was complete loss 
of the aversion. Ss with amygdala lesions also had a 
diminished neophobic response when presented with a 
novel solution and showed a more generalized aversion 
to water after a sucrose-sickness trial. Whether a solution 
was novel or familiar affected the learning of an aversion 
for controls more than it did for Ss with amygdala 
lesions. Ss with amygdala damage also showed less 
sodium appetite than normals in response to боолу 
Costerone acetate injections. These results indicate tha 
rats with amygdala lesions have deficits in recogni a 
the significance of stimuli. (49 ref)—Journal КО. 

2573. Nonneman, Arthur J. & Kolb, Bryan E. a 
Kentucky) Lesions of hippocampus or prefrontal со, 
alter species-typical behaviors іп the cat. Behavio | 
Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 41-54.—8 mongrel ET 
with lesions of hippocampus or of prefrontal ES 
showed changes in 2 experiments in several ua 
typical behavior patterns. Both hippocampal and ШИ, 
Operates were submissive to 8 intact controls er 
Social pairings, but the nature of the submissive be eut ai 
differed qualitatively in the 2 groups. Ss with hippo ci 
pal ablation showed little affective response to A 
threat or to a threatening cat model, whereas Ss n 
frontal lesions responded appropriately to threat. En 
lesions affected some components of the Ss Tp 
pattern to the odor of cat urine. Hippocampal rem if 
enhanced the occurrence of the gape response ies 
retarded intersession habituation of the sniff and ni Я 
lick components. Frontal cortex ablation йш zt 
gape response but did not affect habituation. i 
m: cm the hypothesis that both hippocampus f the 
prefrontal cortex are involved in the assessment ҮР, xil 
biological significance of environmental $ 
—Journal abstract. 
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2574. Norman, Robert J. et al. (U California) 
Classical eyeblink conditioning in the bilaterally hemis- 
pherectomized cat. Experimental Neurology, 19T4(Sep), 
Vol 44(3), 363-380.— Studied the classically conditioned 
eyeblink response in 9 cats with various forebrain 
lesions. The most extreme of these were 3 chronically 
prepared diencephalic Ss in which the central hemi- 
spheres were separated from the thalamus and removed 
bilaterally. Conditioning was established using a 400- 
msec duration auditory conditioning stimulus (CS) 
followed by a brief cutaneous shock to the eyelid as the 
reinforcing stimulus. The electromyogram (EMG) was 
recorded bipolarly from orbicularis oculi, and integrated 
EMG for the CS interval served as an objective measure 
of conditioned response magnitude. All of the experi- 
mental Ss learned a conditioned blink response which 
appeared qualitatively similar to that obtained in the 4 
controls. All preparations showed extinction when 
reinforcement was discontinued, discriminated between 
2 stimuli within the same sensory modality, showed 
discrimination reversal, and retained the acquired 
response over days. Results indicate that telencephalic 
structures are not necessary for the acquisition and 
maintenance of a classically conditioned response. Q5 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2575. Numan, Michael. (Rutgers State U, Inst of 
Animal Behavior, Newark) Medial preoptic area and 
maternal behavior in the female rat. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 
746-159.—Reports results of 3 experiments with a total 
of 92 postpartum lactating female Wistar rats. Medial 
preoptic area lesions severely disrupted maternal behav- 
ior, whereas lesions of the stria terminalis and medial 
cortico-hypothalamic tract knife cuts Were without 
effect. Parasagittal knife cuts that severed the mediola- 
teral connections of the preoptic-anterior hypothalamic 
continuum also severely disrupted maternal behavior. 
The lesions and knife cuts which disp maternal 
behavior had no effect on female sexual behavior. It is 
concluded that the medial preoptic area and its lateral 
connections are essential for the normal display of 
maternal behavior in postpartum lactating female rats. 
Evidence also indicates that independent neural mecha- 
nisms for the control of maternal behavior and sexual 
behavior exist within the hypothalamus of female rats. 
(46 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

2576. Ohi, Shuzo. (Tokyo. U of Education, Japan) 
[The effect of actinomycin D on avoidance learning in 
goldfish: 1] (Јарл) Annual of Animal Psychology, 1972, 
Vol 22(2), 61-70.—Investigated the role of ribonucleic 
acid (RNA) synthesis in the acquisition of an avoidance 
task. 129 goldfish received intracranial injection of 
actinomycin D either 30 min before or immediately after 
a session of 2-way avoidance training. The injection and 
training were repeated every other day. The drug 
interfered with the rate of acquisition after 3 injections of 
2 ug, or after 4 injections of 1 or -5 ig The drug had no 
effect on general activity at these dosages. The interfer- 
ence of actinomycin with the avoidance response 
suggests that the synthesis of RNA is necessary for 
learning. (English summary) (20 ref) —S. Nakajima. 

2577. Rose, Mitchel D. (Tufts U)Pain-reducing prop- 
erties of rewarding electrical brain stimulation in the rat. 
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Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974. 
(Oct), Vol 87(4), 720-728 —In 4 experiments with 13 
male Charles River rats, electrodes implanted along the 4 
medial forebrain bundle were screened for self-stimula- 
tion and stimulation-induced analgesia. Analgesia Was 
defined by changes in unconditioned or escape responses Es. 
to footshock. Almost all electrodes produced both self 1 
stimulation and analgesia or neither. Thresholds for the 2 
effects were highly correlated. Brain stimulation prod- 
uced an analgesic aftereffect comparable in duration - 
with the poststimulation enhancement of performance in. — 
self-stimulation (the priming effect). The refractory — 
riod of neurons underlying analgesia, assessed у 
еһауїога1 means, was similar to that previously found 
for the priming effect in self-stimulation (.8-1.2 msec), 
Results suggest a common neural system mediating 
electrical analgesia and the priming effect of self-stimula- — 
tion. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. ‹ 
2578. Rudy, Thomas А. (О Wisconsin School of _ 
Pharmacy, Madison) A versatile restraining device for — 
the unaesthetized cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), _ 
Vol 13(1), 167-170.—Describes a device which prevents — 
the cat from reaching the head and neck regions with its — 
paws and which restrains the body in a re atively ТЕН z 
position. Free air flow to most of the animal's body is 
maintained, and the animal is able to assume normal- Es 
feline postures, to perform operant responses with its 
forepaws, and to eat and drink while іп the restraining — 
device. The device should prove particularly useful. in - 
those studies requiring chemical or electrical stimulation — 
of the brain in the awake cat. 4 
j Myma & Teedbwen — (U 
'ennsylvania Dissociation between learn! ing and re — 
membering 0 rats with lesions in the lateral hypothala- 


Я l of С ative & Physiological Psychology, 
es reel Оу 384-398.—10 тше Sprague- о 


P 


еу albino rats which had recovered regulato р 
ped after lesions in the lateral hypothalamus (LH) 
were tested for retention of a taste aversion acquired — 
prior to the lesions. All 10 Ss retained the aversion. 2of. | 
these Ss provided evidence that preoperative memory 


ioned Ss were exposed toa 
ing procedure identical to that used 
lesion, but with novel flavors. 7 of the 108 
the new taste aversion. 3 additional Ss А 
as unoper \ 
ы hypothalamic damage are thus 
remembering previously learne 


le to learn new ones. (17 iel. 
c Thompson, Robert & Ledoux, Joseph E. (Louisi- 


Common brain regions essential for the 
чер, learned and instinctive visual habits in the 
albino rat. Bulletin of the Psychonomic e 
1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 78-80.—In an experiment with a 
total of 61 male albino Wistar rats, different groups wa : 
subjected to discrete lesions in 1 of 10 different He 5 
the brain which have previously been found to 


impli i 1 learned brightness and pattern 
implicated in retention of nee аре 


iscriminati its. When testi 
disc! ation habits. en ed for ak, В groups | 
2 showe 
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group. Those groups with lesions of brain structures not 
implicated in retention of learned visual discrimination 
habits exhibited normal preference scores. Data suggest 
the existence of common as well as diverse neuroanatom- 
ical substrata necessary for the expression of both classes 
of adaptive behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2581. Villablanca, Jaime. (U California, Mental 
Retardation Program, NPI, Los Angeles) Role of the 
thalamus in sleep control: Sleep-wakefulness studies in 
chronic diencephalic and athalamic cats. In O. Petre- 
Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. 
New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974, хіх, 459 p. 
$23.50. 

2582. Wise, Roy A. & James, Linda. (Sir George 
Williams U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Rat ethanol 
intake: Suppression by intracranial surgery and facilita- 
tion by intracranial stimulation. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol 37(2), 179-184.—Implantation of stimulating 
electrodes into the lateral hypothalamus of 32 male 
Wistar rats suppressed subsequent home-cage ethanol 
intake. Lateral hypothalamic stimulation overcame this 
influence, returning Ss to the levels of 16 unimplanted, 
unstimulated controls. The effects of surgery were 
temporary; the 8 implanted controls reached the intake 
levels of the 8 stimulated and unimplanted controls after 
60 days of ethanol exposure. Controls that were given 
pentobarbital or ether anesthesia without surgical insult 
drank as much as unimplanted controls.—Journal 
abstract. 


Drug Effects 


| 2583. ——————. Cocaine. PharmChem Newsletter, 
— 1972, Vol 1(3), 3-4.—Presents а 3-mo summary of 50 

drug samples found on the street in Georgia, Illinois, and 
New England. A description of the pharmacology, 
history, and effects of cocaine is also presented. 

2584. . Diazepam. PharmChem Newsletter, 
1973, Vol 2(3) 1, 4.—Describes the pharmacology, 
hazards and adverse effects, possibilities of addiction, 
and metabolism of diazepam (Valium). A table of 182 
substances including descriptions of actual and alleged 
contents, origins, date of Ist reported appearance, and 
street prices is included for the month of March 1973. 

2585. . Mescaline. PharmChem Newsletter, 
3 1972, Vol 1(4) 1-3.—Describes the pharmacology, 
. behavioral, physiological, and psychological effects, 
= mechanisms and metabolism, and history and uses of 

mescaline. A table of 65 substances recently appearin 
on the illicit market with descriptions of alleged an 
actual contents, ona and Street prices is included. 

2586. —————. опе. PharmChem Newsletter, 
1972, Vol 1(5), 1-2.—Describes the history, pharmacolo- 
gy, effects, and uses of methadone. A table of 75 
substances recently appearing on the illicit drug market 
_ with descriptions of actual and alleged contents, origins, 

and street prices is included. 

2587. — ——— —. Methaqualone—A Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde? PharmChem Newsletter, 1973, Vol 2(1), 1, 4. 
—Describes the history, effects, and dangers of metha- 
qualone (Quaalude). A table of 261 substances a aring 
on the illicit drug market during a 4-mo period in 1973 
) with descriptions of the alleged and actual contents, 
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presented to show potential benefits and dan 
MDA. (20 ref) į 
2589. . Psilocybin demand creates n 
drug deception. PharmChem Newsletter, 1973, Vol 
1, 4.—Describes the pharmacology, history, effects, a 
uses of psilocybin. A 4-mo summary of analyses o 
drug samples currently appearing on the illicit 
market is presented, and a table of 149 substances 
descriptions of alleged and actual contents, origin, 
of Ist appearance, and street prices is included. 
2590. Abel, Ernest L. (New York State Di 
Mental Hygiene, Research Inst on Alcoholism, Buffal 
Drugs and behavior: A primer in neuropsychophal 
cology. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974- 
229 p.—Discusses the basic principles of pharamcol 
in the context of the nervous system and of drug recepli 
theory and emphasizes the factors that affect 
action. The structural and functional bases of behi 
are explored; mechanisms of cellular drug trans 
drug effects, antagonism, tolerance, and physical 
pendence on drugs are described; and genetic factor 
sex differences, and age biological rhythms are empli 
sized. (21 p ref) . 
2591. Арто, A. J. (U Uppsala, Inst of Zoophysio| 
Sweden) The relation between sexual behavior 
seminal fructose in intact and castrated rab 
"Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 4 
—Studied seminal fructose and sexual behavior 
intact and 12 castrated, testosterone treated rabbits. 
seminal fructose and the intensity of sexual beh: 
increased after testosterone treatment. The dose-res| 
relations were quite different for the 2 variable 
dose of 7.5 mg testosterone propionate (TP) inje 
subcutaneously every 3rd day during the oe 
restored the sexual behavior to precastration /e 
whereas a dose of 30 mg TP was insufficient to 
seminal fructose concentrations comparable to tho: 
the intact Ss. There were no correlations between $ i 
behavior and seminal fructose in castrated or intact 9 
Data seem to support the idea of different hormi 
mechanisms controlling sexual behavior and ae 
the accessory sexual glands. (21 ref)—Journal abs! 
2592. Agué, C. (Sandoz Ltd, Basle, Sd { 
Cardiovascular variables, skin conductance үт 
estimation: Changes after the administration оа 
doses of nicotine. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, M i 
109-125.—3 tobacco cigarettes with known one ў 
nicotine and 1 lettuce-leaf cigarette were smoke ol 
paid, male medical students who were habitual sm б 
at different times of day and at fixed n a M х 
Changes іп psychophysiological parameters 
fiatically SAONE dation tie 6b min which fold 
smoking. Heart rate and forearm blood flow incr 
were dose dependent, the latter occurring only a 
smoking at the fast rate. Skin vasoconstriction, 
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measured by decreases in temperature, was more reactive 
to environmental stimuli than to drug effects. Significant 
increases in skin conductance levels lasting throughout 
the experimental session occurred immediately after 
smoking. Diphasic effects of nicotine were obtained with 
the 2 largest doses at different times of day. This finding 
is discussed in relation to possible unspecific nicotine 
effects upon a preexisting level of activation. Nicotine 
did not influence subjective time estimates. This is 
discussed in terms of disruption of the timing task and a 
gradual reorganization towards presmoking estimates. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2593. Ahtee, Liisa. (U Helsinki, Finland) Catalepsy 
and stereotypies in rats treated with methadone: 
Relation to striatal dopamine. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 27(2), 221-230.—Adminis- 
tered methadone subcutaneously for 8 wks to male 
Wistar rats, inducing catalepsy and stereotyped behav- 
ior. Acute administration produced catalepsy but no 
stereotypies in control Ss. After 5 wks of chronic 
administration methadone still produced dose-dependent 
catalepsy. All Ss showed stereotypies which appeared 
after 4-5 days and were at their maximum after 5-6 wks 
of chronic administration. Naloxone administered before 
methadone completely prevented the appearance of 
catalepsy and stereotypy. Reserpine pretreatment pre- 
vented the appearance of stereotypies. 2 hr after 
methadone, the striatal homovanillic acid concentration 
of Ss receiving methadone for 8 wks was increased to 
about the same degree as in control Ss receiving the same 
dose of methadone as a single injection. Results suggest 
that the primary effect of methadone is catalepsy which 
causes increased dopamine production as à compensato- 
ry mechanism. The additional dopamine isa probable 
cause of stereotyped behavior in Ss which were та 
tolerant to the cataleptic effect of methadone. (35 re 
—Journal abstract. } 

2594. Algeri, Sergio & Cerletti, Chiara. (Istituto di 
Ricerche Farmacologische “Mario Negri,” Milan, Italy) 
Effects of l-dopa administration on the serotone 
system in rat brain: Correlation between levels of I-dopa 
accumulated in the brain and depletion of serotonin and 
tryptophan. European Journal of Pharmacology, 


and 


one 


rats 


pate : tentiation 
1974(Jul), Vol 27(2), 191197.—Following administra- benzamine ОССО. ES imu- 
non of an acute ER (ip) dose of 200 me without interfering with the ое ind ч contri 
levodopa in Sprague-Dawley rats, the concentration ‹ : 
this аа а rapidly in whole brain to 10 and peripheral Ted ee 2 
ug/g, and this new level was maintained for at least 2 experiments. Ө. yf (U Sussex. School of Biological 
min. At the same time, there was а significant depletion 2597. ain sland) The e ‘fects of testosterone 
of serotonin (SHT) which was correlated with the level of Sciences, Bree y of hicks by irrevelant and 
dopa in the brain. The level of brain t tophan qe ties Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 
also decreased. If levodopa was given Fal a's агаар So7_ap4.—Trained a total of, O o Warren бех 


concentration of 


250 mg/kg, an increase 
ain ¥ З levels reached were 20 


the brain was still seen, but the 


sexual behavior in castrated male guinea pigs. Hor- — 
mones & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 207-217.—Treat- | 
ed 46 prepuberally castrated male guinea pigs in 

adulthood with estradiol benzoate, testosterone pi i 
ate, dihy 
control). 
ineffective in au; 
male sexual bel 


establishing the comple 
although they 
affected specific components. Ss treated with testoster- — 


more intromissive mounts than Ss treated with dihydro- ` 
testosterone propi 
thrusts/intromission was greater for Ss treated with 
dihydrotestosterone propionate 
testosterone propionate. (26 ref)—Journal abstract, 

2596. 


Vol 38(2), 91-103.—Phenoxybenzamine, [ 
lamine or propranolol, blocked central noradrenaline 


apomorp! a-me 
ance of noradrenaline in 


phenoxybenzamine at doses related to the functional 
changes. The disappearance of dopamine was decelerat- 
ed by phsnory beste but not 


is t 
forking agents on motor activity were studied in à 


induced by apomorphine 
Phentolamine 
seen both after ри 
with clonidine. Phi 

effects of clonidi 
activation indu 


lation and can thus be used as a 


chicks in 2 experiments to run 


nm 


drotestosterone propionate, or corn oil (vehicle: 
Both corn oil and estradiol benzoate were 
enting or inducing any aspect of adult 
vior. Dihydrotestosterone propionate 1 
testosterone propionate were both effective im r 
te male sexual behavior pattern, 
in the manner in which they 


differed 


propionate showed more nonintromissive but not Е 


jionate, The average frequency of 
than for Ss treated with 


Andén, Nils-Erik & Strömbom, Ui. (U Göte- 


ced by 
hine. The a-methyltyrosine-induced disappear- 


and of female NMRI 


by phentolamine or 


ranolol. The effects of the adrenergic receptor 


the activation 
in reserpine-treated mice, 
and propranolol reduced the stimulation 
hine alone and in combination 

entolamine 
ine but did not markedly diminish the 
tor stimulants, Phenoxy- 


ced by the гесе 
ine-induced 


blocked the cloni 


behavioral 


half the sample were subsequently Dg 


times less than the levels obtained after ip administra- runway; 1 ni, ae 

i is situati i jv with testosterone enan 

tion. In this situation the brain levels of 5HT E тутэй У Uc epi гуй ays ater, 5 wae : 
1 i o in 


were unchanged. The chronic administration of х 
ра did not cause accumulation of the drug in the brain 
nor did it affect the concentrations of 3HT and TP. 28 
ref)—Journal abstract. $ 3 

2595. Alsum, P. & Соу, R. W. (Wisconsin Regional 
Primate Research Ctr, Madison) Actions Heee 


testosterone, dihydrotestosterone, or e on 
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runway walls or 
and feed continuously. 


ed more ronounced г 
ча the onde pattern of the food dish was 


the food dish had 
Results demonstrate 


decreases in runnin 


but Cs showed more pronounced decreases in running 

| times following changes in the walls of the runway. 

Findings support predictions derived from R. J. An- 

-drew's (1972) hypothesis that testosterone increases 

istence of activated search specifications.—Journal 
abstract. 

2598. Banerjee, Utpal. (U Malaya, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) Modification of the 
isolation-induced abnormal behavior in male Wistar rats 
by destructive manipulation of the central monoami- 

systems. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
11(4), 573-579.—Isolated male Wistar rats exhibited 
muricide (n = 22), friendly (n = 36), or indifferent 
(n = 36) behavior when exposed to mice. Ss from each 
category were treated with a-methyl-p-tyrosine, 6-hy- 
droxydopamine, or electrolytic lesions of the midbrain- 
raphe nucleus and ibn tain to mice at regular intervals, 

aggregated controls were treated similarly. All 3 
treatments rendered the indifferent Ss more reactive and 
aggressive after 6-hydroxydopamine and midbrain-raphe 
lesion. Friendly Ss became less reactive posttreatment, 
then recovered, but never exhibited aggression. Muricide 
Ss were virtually unaffected by any treatment. 12 
controls showed aggressive and muricide behavior both 
after 6-hydroxydopamine and midbrain-raphe lesions. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2599. Banerjee, Utpal. (U Malaya, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) self-ad- 
ministration of potentially addictive drugs in young rats 
and its effects on learning. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol 38(2), 111-124.—122 young white Norwegian rats 
were trained in a conditioned avoidance (CAR) or a 
maze-learning paradigm, under the chronic influence of 
9 potentially addictive drugs administered in drinking 
water in a step-up dosage schedule. Ss’ growth was 
variably impeded by all drugs except ethanol and 
meprobamate (MPB). Compared to the water controls, 
acquisition of CAR was accelerated by amphetamine 
(AMP) and medazepam (MZP), significantly delayed by 
morphine and pentobarbitone (PNB), and marginally 
affected by ethanol, phenobarbitone (PHB), flu: am 
(FZP) nitrazepam, and MPB. Except for AMP, 
PHB,and MPB, performance generally improved upon 
withdrawal of the drugs. Extinction of the acquired CAR 
was achieved in all but 2 groups during drug-treatment 
but not in the drug-free state. In the Y-maze experiment, 
the rate of maze аар was generally impeded by all 
drugs relative to that of the water controls. Ethanol-, 
FZP-, MZP-, and morphine-treated Ss exhibited signifi- 
cant impairment upon withdrawal of the drugs; the 
AMP-, MPB-, and PNB-treated Ss improved in maze- 
performance during withdrawal. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract. í 

2600. Baskin, S. 1; Hinkamp, D. L.; Marquis, W. J. & 
Tilson, H. A. (Medical Coll Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 
Effects of taurine on psychomotor activity in the rat. 
Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jul, Vol 13(7), 591-594. 
—Conducted a series of experiments with a total of 52 
male Sprague-Dawley rats in which taurine, a proposed 
neurotransmitter, had distinctive effects on psychomotor 
activity. Intraperitoneal injection of taurine caused a 

dose-dependent depression of habituated psychomotor 
activity. Intraventricular administration of taurine result- 
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ed in a depression of psychomotor activity peaking at 
approximately 20 min, followed by a brief stimulation in 
activity occurring at 60-70 min after infusion. Larger 
doses of taurine prolonged the depressant effect and 
aj to mask the following stimulant effect, The 
behavioral properties observed for taurine suggest a 
functional role for taurine in the central nervous system, 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2601. Beach, Frank A. & Orndoff, Robert K. (U 
California, Berkeley) Variation in the responsiveness of 
female rats to ovarian hormones as a function of 
preceding hormonal deprivation. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 201-205.— Tested 11 ovariectomized 
female Long-Evans rats for the display of lordosis 
behavior 30 days after gonadectomy. Ss were then tested 
7, 14, 21, and 81 days later following estrogen and 
progesterone treatment. Finally, on Day 88 Ss were 
tested after either estrogen and progesterone treatment 
or after progesterone alone. The response to estrogen 
and progesterone treatment was limited on the Ist test 
and on the 5th test, which occurred after 2 mo without 
hormone treatment. When hormone treatment was 
repeated at 7-day intervals (Tests 2-4) the tendency to 
show lordosis increased markedly. On the final test Ss 
given both hormones showed lordosis, while those which 
received only progesterone did not. Data suggest that the 
response to estrogen decreases after estrogen depriva- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

2602. Beaton, J. M.; LeBlanc, A. E. & Webster, C. D. 
(U Alabama, Birmingham) The effects of d-ampheta- 
mine on the inter-response times of rats and guinea: 
pigs on a modified Sidman discriminated avoidance 
schedule. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 376) 
199-203.— Trained 4 male Wistar rats and 4 male guinea 
pigs under a barbress avoidance schedule. The guinea 
pigs acquired the avoidance response more rapidly than 
the rats. Bovet-Gatti dextroamphetamine profiles were 
similar in both species in that there was a significant 
increase in responding before the stimulus light and click 
were presented, and the interresponse times of efficient 

nses were shorter. Data indicate that guinea pe 
may be better Ss than rats for psychopharmacologica 
work involving discriminated barpress avoidance behav- 
ior.—Journal abstract. 1 

2603. Benton, David; Kyriacou, Charalambos P.; Rick, 
John T. & Taberner, Peter V. (University Coll Wales, 
Swansea) Behavioural interactions between imidazolea 
cetic acid and y-hydroxybutyric acid in rats and ШО, 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 191А(Ам), Vol 273), 
288-293.—Injected Wistar albino rats and LACG mie? 
intraperitoneally with hypnotic doses of imidazoleact б 
acid (IMA) and За урус acid (GHB) cite. 
singly or in combination. GHB, a normal metabolite di 
GABA in the brain, was the more potent drug in the D 
and IMA, a normal metabolite of histamine, the f Й 
potent drug іп the mouse. IMA given 30 min prior ig in 
GHB produced a potentiation of the hypnotic effec! asi 
the rat. When the drugs were given either simultaneoU : 
or in the reverse order, no potentiation was obsa is 
Since the potentiation was specific to the rat, ! 
proposed that the effect may reflect differences 12 
activities of histamine-metabolizing enzymes 
the 2 species. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 


ae 


“reversal of some of the behavioral and physiological 
effects of a long-term stressor. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
2610. Bürki, Hans R. et al. (Research Inst Wander, 
Sandoz Research Unit, Berne, Switzerland) Effect of 
- Single and repeated administration of clozapine on the 
metabolism of dopamine and noradrenaline in the brain 
of the rat. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), 

Vol 27(2), 180-190.— Compared the action of clozapine 

on the synthesis and disappearance of catecholamines in 

male RAC rat brain with that of 4 neuroleptics: 

haloperidol, chlorpromazine, loxapine, and HF-2046. 
—  Clozapine enhanced the dopamine (DA) content of the 
| striatum while the typical neuroleptics decreased the DA 
"level, probably as a consequence of turnover stimulation. 
Upon repeated administration, the DA-enhancing effect 
of clozapine became more pronounced while the DA 
turnover stimulation caused by neuroleptics diminished. 
Single or repeated doses of clozapine did not interfere 
Mun DA turnover stimulation induced by the adminis- 
tration of haloperidol or loxapine. It is thought that 
clozapine stimulated the synthesis of striatal DA more 
strongly than its disappearance, and that it did not 
primarily block DA receptors. Clozapine stimulated the 
turnover of noradrenaline in the brain stem, but this 
= effect was markedly diminished upon repeated adminis- 
: tration. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2611. Carey, R. J. & Goodall, E. B. (VA Hosp, 
Syracuse,.NY) A conditioned taste aversion induced by 
: a-methyl-p-tyrosine. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
1307), 595-600.—In Exp I 20 male Sprague-Dawley rats 

treated with either 4 50 mg/kg or 100 mg/kg injections of 

alpha methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT) spaced 12 hrs apart 

acquired an aversion to a .1% saccharin solution in a 2- 

bottle choice with water. Ss treated with either saline or 4 

injections of 100 mg/kg of a-MPT without saccharin 

present exhibited a complete preference for the saccharin 

Solution. In Exp II with 20 Ss, the saccharin aversion 

induced by the 4 100 mg/kg a-MPT injection procedure 

persisted after telencephalic nore inephrine had re- 

turned to normal levels. Thus, a-MPT was found to be a 

highly effective drug for inducing a taste aversion at dose 

levels which did not produce obvious signs of toxicity. 

—Journal abstract. 

2612. Carlier, E.; Nowaczyk, T.; Valatx, J. L. & 
Juvancz, P. (U Claude-Bernard, Lyon-Cedex, France) 
[The development of sleep in newborn rat 
from its mother: Effects of a-methyl-dopa.] (Fren) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(3), 205-215.— Studied 
the development of paradoxical id e in 41 neonatal 
rats separated from their mothers 3-21 days after birth 
and fed artificially by a chronically implanted gastric 
catheter. Results show that in these Ss the development 
of PS differed quantitatively from Ss remaining with 
their mothers, the daily duration of PS being decreased. 
The PS-suppressing effects of a-methyl-dopa were 

studied after single or multiple intragastric, subcutane- 
ous, or intraperitoneal injections. The maximal daily 
decrease in PS (90%) occurred with 2 250 mg/kg doses. 
a-Methyl-dopa in the newborn produced permanent 
waking with increased motor activity but without change 
in the heart rate. From the 9th-lOth days an initial 
transient sedation with a marked bradycardia was 
produced (2-3 hrs), followed by a secondary selective 
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pcr of PS for 12-15 hrs. (20 ref)— English 
tract. 

2613. Champoux, Ronald & Upton, L. George, (U 
Michigan, Speech Clinic) Oral motor nerve block: Some 
implications for research in speech. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(3), 344—349.— Dis- 
cusses the effects of a bilateral hypoglossal nerve block 
on speech and possible implications of the technique for 
research in speech pathology. The risks involved are 
essentially the same as those associated with sensory 
nerve blocks when performed by someone well-trained in 
the administration of regional anesthesia. (18 ref) 

2614. Chesher, G. B. & Jackson, D. M. (U Sydney, 
NSW, Australia) Anticonvulsant effects of cannabinoids 
in mice: Drug interactions within cannabinoids and 
cannabinoid interactions with phenytoin. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol 37(3), 255-264.— Tested the anticon- 
vulsant activity of orally administered A'-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol (THC), A-THC, cannabidiol (CBD), and canna- 
binol (CBN) in male QS and C57 strain mice utilizing 
electroshock and chemoshock methods. THC afforded 
no protection from chemoshock seizures „and was 
effective against electroshock only in high doses 
(160-200 mg/kg). CBD and CBN were without effect in 
both tests. Administration of THC significantly potenti- 
ated the anticonvulsant effectiveness of phenytoin 
against electroshock seizures, and this effect was further 

tentiated by the concurrent administration of CBD 
While the potentiation of phenytoin by THC (50 mg/kg) 
was of the order of 1.5 times, the combination of THC 
and CBD (each 50 mg/kg) produced a 4-fold potentia- 
tion. Neither within-cannabinoid interaction nor canna- 
binoid potentiation of phenobarbitone effectiveness 
could be demonstrated in chemoshock tests. The 
mechanism of the cannabinoid facilitation of phen 
is unknown, but it possibly involves activity at сең 
nervous system level rather than being a ше Wi 
interaction. This drug interaction may have potentia 
clinical significance. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. fe 

2615. Cheshes, G. B.; Jackson, D. M. & Stormes, jid 
A. (U Sydney, NSW, Australia) Interaction of canna al 
and anaesthetic agents in mice. British Ju. 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol 50(4). 59: nd a 
ports that a cannabis extract, equivalent to 10 mg EL 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), prolonged both pen! a 
barbitone and ether anesthesia in mice when adni 
tered 20 min before the anesthetic. After 8 daily doa 
the extract, an acute dose of cannabis still significan 
potentiated the duration of anesthesia induced aite 
pentobarbitone but not that induced by the ether. di 
doses of cannabidiol, A-THC and A-THC (10 mg/kg of 
higher), significantly prolonged the duration of Peive: 
barbitone anesthesia, while cannabinol was ша N- 
Various combinations of cannabinoids showed thai hile 
THC and cannabidiol had additive effects, K 
cannabinol showed a consistent tendency to reduc el 
prolongation of anesthesia produced by E ferent 
cannabinoids. A 2nd cannabis extract, with a eae 
cannabinoid ratio, was inactive. Based on pretre ES 
with known to affect catecholaminergi¢ abi 
serotinergic systems, it is concluded that сапра not 
induced prolongation of pentobarbitone anesthesia 
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mediated by an effect on these systems—Journal 
abstract. 

2616. Chin, Jane H.; Crankshaw, D. P. & Kendig, Joan 
J. (Stanford U, Medical School) Changes in the dorsal 
root potential with diazepam and with the analgesics 
aspirin, nitrous oxide, morphine and meperidine. 
Neuropharmacology, 1974(May), Vol 13(5) 305-316. 
— Compared the effects of 4 analgesics and a tranquiliz- 
ing muscle relaxant on the peripherally evoked negative 
dorsal root potential (DR V) in 47 intact and anesthe- 
tized cats. Diazepam, nitrous oxide, aspirin, and meperi- 
dine increased the area of DR V. Anesthesia with nitrous 
oxide blocked the effcts of the analgesics but not those of 
diazepam. Spinal transection reduced the effects of both 
diazepam and morphine. The actions of the drugs on the 
positive DR VI component were similar to those on DR 
V except for the effects of aspirin and of small doses of 
morphine. Results support a possible role for enhance- 
ment of presynaptic inhibition in the actions of the dru; 
tested. They also emphasize the necessity for caution in 
interpreting drug studies performed in the presence of 
anesthetic agents or spinalization. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2617. Cicero, T. J.; Meyer, E. R. & Bell, R. D. 
(Washington U, Medical School) Effects of phenoxyben- 
zamine on the narcotic withdrawal syndrome in the rat. 
Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(7), 601-607.—De- 
termined the effects of various a- and B-adrenergic 
blocking agents on the narcotic withdrawal syndrome in 
a series of experiments with male Holtzman rats 
implanted with morphine pellets. a-Adrenergic blockers 
caused a dose-dependent suppression of 2 behavioral 
responses characteristic of precipitated narcotic with- 
drawal in the rat: diarrhea and, most notably, wet-dog 
shakes. The f-adrenergic blocker, propranolol, did not 
effect the expression of the narcotic withdrawal syn- 
drome. The effects of a-blockers on withdrawal behavior 
did not appear to be due to the slight degree of sedation 
produced by the highest doses of the drugs, because 
pentobarbital and promethazine, in doses sufficient to 
induce marked sedation and anesthesia, did not decrease 
the severity of withdrawal. In fact, pentobarbital ap- 
peared to exacerbate the'abstinence syndrome. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2618. Clineschmidt, Bradley V.; McGuffin, Jodie C. & 
Werner, A. Barbara. (Merck Inst for Therapeutic 
Research, West Point, NY) Role of monoamines in the 
anorexigenic actions of fenfluramine, amphetamine a 
p-chloromethamphetamine. European Journal of Phar- 
macology, 1974(Aug), Vol 27(3), 313-323.— Female CFE 
Carworth rats pretreated intraperitoneally with mether- 
goline, cyproheptadine, cinanserin, methysergide, OF 
chlorimipramine were partially protected against the 
reduction in food intake elicited by a subsequent 
injection of 6 mg/kg of fenfluramine. With the exception 
of methergoline, none of these compounds attenuated 
the anorexigenic- action of 3 or 1.5 mg/kg of fenflura- 
mine. Prior treatment with a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMPT) 
diminished the anorexic activity of 6 mg/kg of ampheta- 
mine, but this compound was ineffective against 3 or 1.5 
mg/kg. The anorexigenic action of amphetamine, 60r 3 
mg/kg, was reduced by prior administration of haloperi- 
dol whereas 1.5 mg/kg of amphetamine was not 
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affected. Ss pretreated with chlorimipramine, 
and haloperidol were also tested with p-ch 

amphetamine (PCMA). Results indicate that 
cannot be classified as either primarily fenflura 
or amphetamine-like in its mode of action. - 
concluded that 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) is i 
in the anorexigenic effect of high doses of fenfluram 
that catecholamines (principally dopamine) are im 
tant in the action of high dose levels of amphetami 
and that the anorexia which follows low doses 
fenfluramine and amphetamine occurs via mecha 

not involving 5-HT, norepinephrine, or dopamine, 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2619. Cohen, Michael J. & Rickles, William Н. (U 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Performance 
on a verbal learning task by subjects of heavy past 
marijuana usage. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(4), — 
323-330.—Randomly selected 30 male, heavy users je 
marihuana and gave them paired-associate learnin ina 
2 X 2 state-dependent learning design. No significant — 
effects were found between marihuana and placebo _ 

oups on trials to criterion, and recall of the task 7 days — 
iier was not state-dependent, Results are compared to а _ 
previous study usin ight usage Ss that reported а state- . 
dependent effect. The effects of Ss’ past marihuand- ~~ 
usage history and the drug’s acute effects on learning 
and recall are discussed.—Journal abstract. М 

2620. Consolo, Silvana; Ladinsky, Herbert; Рей, _ 
Сї & Garattini, Silvio. (Istituto di Ricerche _ 
Farmacologiche "Mario Negri," Milan, Italy) Effect of 
diazepam on mouse brain and brain area 

ine and choline levels. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 2702), 266-268.—A single 
intravenous dose of diazepam (5 mg/kg) increased whole 
brain acetylcholine levels. Choline levels, choline acetyl- 
transferase, and acetylcholinesterase activities were not 
affected. Diazepam increased acetylcholine levels in the 
hemispheres and diencephalon but not in the cerebellum 
or mesencephalon. This short-lasting biochemical action 
precludes a correlation with the е action of 
diaz ainst pentylenetetrazole. 
zepa Cooper, Barret R.; Cott, Jerry M. & Breese, 
George R. (U North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel 
Hill) Effects of catecholamine-depleting drugs and 
amphetamine on self-stimulation of brain following 
various : Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol 37(3), 235-248.—Examined changes in 
electrical 


hypothalamus following 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) 
treatments which di 
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cantly reduced in Ss with brain DA selectively depleted. — relative to progesterone when given at doses of 0,6 mg 1 
a-Methyltyrosine antagonized the increased self-stimula- hr after EB. However, when Sa-dih 'ydroprogesterone was 
tion Tesponding following administration of dex- Biven at a higher dose (3.6 mg) it was an effective 
troamphetamine to reserpinized rats while U-14624 did inhibitor of the lordosis response. Results indicate that 
not. Results support the hypothesis that central dopami- this metabolite has behavioral influences similar to those 
пегріс fibers have an important involvement in the of progesterone for both facilitation and inhibition of 
maintenance of self-stimulation of brain. (39 ref) estrus. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
—Journal abstract. 2625. Dantzer, В. & Baldwin, B. A. (INRA, Station de 
2622. Cox, Tom. (U Nottingham, England) The Pharmacologie, Toulouse, France) Effects of chlordiaze- 
effects of physostigmine during the acquisition of poxide on rate and behavioural Suppression in 
avoidance behaviour as a function of the intersession Pigs subjected to operant conditioning procedures. 
interval. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(2), 169-177,—Sub- 


male Sprague-Dawley rats on an avoidance task in a experiments to a punis 
= shuttle box. The change in the performance of the 


controls over 2 sessions was a U-shaped function of the evidenced by 


~ ance of Ss injected intraperitoneally with physostigmine 


ў 2 ч changes in heart rate, although an important decrease 
avoidance behavior. Results are cousistent with those of — occurred in response rate. Chlordiazepoxide was adntin- 
M. D. Hamburg (1967) and of С. В. Biederman (1970) istered to establish whether it would attenuate the 


н less clear-cut t ed i er species. (16 
2 7623 Стеве Ian. (бой Hopkins U, Medical School) Ж) она шашайу reported in other species. ( 
Behavioural evidence о mine receptor stimulati * ~ T. 

by piribedil (ET495) and its metabolite Sega, mre Vea ЕС СЕ Tinklenberg, J. R.; Roth, W. T. & 
m Д шш д Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 55-58, Storage deficits and State-dependent retrieval under 
_ = Found that piribedil and its catechol metabolite S584 marihuana. Psychopharmacologia 1974, Vol 37(2), 
A ма ne cape жеш and locomotor 10 20-word lists to 48 adult male 

5 trea: n га 3 
intraventricular 6-hydroxydopamine, These same Ss also Р. aid volunteers before giving them an oral dose of 


may be mediated net is t test followed each of the 20 |; sented. The 

ay pe mediated via its active metabolite $584, (15 ref) marihuana-induced deficit in сет бю: 
3 2624. C. John АА Goldfoot, Dad Ale ance on Day 1 for free-rehearsal lists Was not eliminated 
. Harry J. (Wi i ional Pri Karavolas 


5 when the fixed-rehearsal rocedure was used. Thus, 
Madison) Comparative ilitation 216, Research Ctr, marihuana intoxication imp; i 


І nane 3 at qus Guinea pig ith Progesterone, sot sates ap en overt оен in the drug and no-drug 
- Hormones & Behavior, 1974Sep), Vol 5G). 261 ; marihuana and the Test a placebo. All Ss were then 
— Conducted 5 experiments to evalua; “majo 24. administered delayed recall, Tecognition, and order tests 

€ WOrds presented on Day 1. Delayed recall 
asymmetrically state dependent, 
Bnition performance was not. (18 


ate (EB) pre- 2627 
progesteron - ; Dixon, Paul W.; Roper, $ , Elsie 
agent, but at a of 05- 3n id: mide H (U Hawaii, Hilo Coll) A кушы Eod use 

After estradiol, it was age AS pered of moxaca Punishment and medical reasons as 
jp: s ids 3 Sipe on a discriminant of lity differences in Japanese 
rgnane-3,20-dione, evaluated at onl 1 т ls. Psychologia: An International Journal of 

interval after estraio. TD in the Orient, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 28-35. 

» but they were moxacaL s? the use in Chinese and Japanese medicine of 
Ydroprogesterone, The inhibi. from ыу said to have curative qualities resulting 
Matabolites studied Were weak уот, Не Stimulation of Peripheral d blood 

Vessels, Мохасащегу has es bee: Eran 


n used as a form of 


> 


punishment for Japanese children. 25 Ss who had 
previously received moxacautery were tested with a 
version of the Edwards Personal Preference Scale. 
Females who had received moxacautery as punishment 
showed relatively poor socialization. (15 ref)—R. D. 
Nance. 

2628. Driscoll, P. & Báttig, K. (Swiss Federal Inst of 
Technology, Behavioral Science Inst, Zurich) Effects of 
nicotine on the shuttlebox behavior of trained guinea 
pigs. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(1), 47-54. 
— Measured the comparative effects of 3 subcutaneous 
doses of nicotine (.075, .15, and .3 mg/kg) on the 
shuttlebox behavior of 16 highly trained guinea pigs, 
using 50-trial sessions and a 15-sec conditioned stimulu- 
s-unconditioned stimulus interval. It was found that 
nicotine counteracted the characteristic intrasession 
performance decrement seen with this species and, in 
addition, that the various doses of nicotine could be 
differentiated from each other and the control (physio- 
logical saline) in this test. Results were obtained nnn 
the measurement of response latencies and the recording 
of intertrial responses which, for the purposes and 
conditions of this and future studies of this type, were 
more effective parameters than the measurement of 
avoidance frequency alone. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2629. Ellinwood, Everett H. & Balster, Robert L. 
(Duke U, Medical Ctr, Behavioral Neuropharmacology 
Section) Rating the behavioral effects of amphetamine. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 
35-41.—Derived а 9-point rating scale with a highly 
standardized тое for assessing the continuum 
behavioral effects of amphetamine (e.g. hyperactivity, 
stereotypy, and dyskinetic-reactive effects) in 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 30 female Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Dose-response curves for intraperitoneal dextro- and 
levoamphetamine were obtained demonstrating a 4:1 
potency ratio of dextro- to levoamphetamine. The 
capability of the rating scale to assess antagonism of 
dextro-amphetamine by pimozide suggests that this scale 
may be a useful quantitative measure of neuroleptic 
activity of drugs. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2630. Elonen, Erkki; Mattila, Mauri J. & Saarnivaara, 
Laila. (U Helsinki, Finland) Cardiovascular effects of 
amitriptyline, nortriptyline, protriptyline and doxepin in 
conscious rabbits. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 178-188.—When tricyclic antide- 
pressants were slowly injected intravenously to conscious 
rabbits, all 4 drugs studied immediately lowered blood 
pressure and increased heart rate. Amitriptyline and 
doxepin proved most potent and provoked severe 
arrhythmias on electrocardiogram. When the drugs were 
given during noradrenaline infusion their effects re- 
mained similar. Results suggest that in acute experiments 
the cardiotoxicity of tricyclic antidepressants does not 
correlate to their inhibitory effects on noradrenaline 
uptake. (33 ref) 

2631. Elsmore, Timothy F. & Manning, Frederick J. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, Washington, DC) 
Time course and dose- effects of orally 
administered delta-9-THC on interval schedule perform- 
ance of the rat. Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 156), 
481-489,—1п 2 experiments with 4 male Wistar albino 
tats in wach Gc (hit had been tained on fixed or variable 


interval schedules of food reinforcement were given ога, 
administrations of 4, 8, 16, and 32 mg/kg of 2 
tetrahydrocannabinol at various times prior to experi- 
mental sessions. The 2 lower doses either had no effect or 
increased response rates up to 8 hrs postadministration, 


The 2 higher doses suppressed responding, with 
maximum effect about 24 hrs postadministration. Re- — 
tion: Partial reversal by L-Dopa. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol 37(3), 275-279.—Gave ethanol (24 g/kg) or 
injection the locomotor activity was recorded every 5 
min for 1 hr. The ethanol-induced stimulation ОЙ 
Results support the view that central catecholamines are 
involved in the stimulatory action of ethanol on 
—Trained 3 groups of 4 chimpanzees on a 
delayed matching-to-sample task and then ex them -— 
THC following each matching-to-sample session. The — 
experimental group was given the same dose of ) 


sponding recovered to baseline levels about 30 hrs after - 
saline intraperitoneally to female NMRI mice separately Л 
pressed by a-methyltyrosine — 
locomotor activity. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
to a 152-day chronic drug regimen. 2 Ss in each group - 
rior to each daily session. The initial administrations of 


drug administration.—Journal abstract. E 
2632. Engel, J.; Strömbom, U.; Svensson, T. H. ox 
Waldeck, B. (U Göteborg, Sweden) Suppression by a- 
methyltyrosine of ethanol-induced locomotor stimula- - 
or 3 hrs after a-methyltyrosine. Some Ss also received E 
levodopa in various doses 2 hrs before ethanol or saline. 
All received an inhibitor of peripheral dopa decarboxy- - 
lase 30 min before levodopa. Immediately after the last . 
locomotor activity was sup, 
and partially reversed by levodopa. The reversal kb : 
peared to be optimal at a low dose of levodopa, which by 
itself did not appear to influence the locomotor activity. 
2633. Ferraro, Doulgas P. & Сту, David M. (О Мем 
Mexico) Effects of chronic exposure to A-tetrahydro- ? 
cannabinol on delayed matching-to-sample in chimpan- - 
zees. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(2), 127-138. 3 
were drug naive. The other 2 had experienced 45 doses О 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) 4 mo prior to the present 
experiment. One group of Ss served as nondrug con mi 
A 2nd control group received an oral dose of 1.0 mg/Kg — 


the drug before but not after each session produced а — 
significant decrease in matching-to-sample accuracy. 
During the course of the chronic drug regimen, ps 
mental Ss recovered very slowly from this V 
impairment in matching-to-sample performance. The. { 
extent to which the experimental Ss recovered seemed to 
depend upon their preex| erimental drug histories. a 
drug-experienced Ss developed complete tolerance M 
in 5 wks while the previously drug-naive Ss did not so 
even after 5 mo exposure to the drug. (22 ref)—/ 


abstract. 
2634. File, Sandra E. & Pope, 
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produced by chlorpromazine in single Ss. However, 
chlorpromazine still reduced general motor activity, 
regardless of whether the partner was drugged or not. 
The activity of the undrugged Ss was affected by the 
. partner's state and was lower when the partner was 
drugged.—Journal abstract. 
2635. Frankel, D.; Khanna, J. M.; Kalant, H. & 
LeBlane, A. E. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effect of 
acute and chronic ethanol administration on serotonin 
. turnover in rat brain. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
~ 37(2), 91-100.—In male Wistar rats treated acutely and 
chronically with ethanol, brain serotonin (5-HT) turno- 

ver was determined by measuring in the same Ss the rate 
_ of accumulation of 5-HT and the rate of decline of 5- 
- hydroxyindoleacetic acid in the brain after administra- 
tion of the monoamine oxidase inhibitor pargyline-HCl. 
In the acute study, 5-HT turnover was not altered after a 
Single 4 g/kg oral dose of ethanol. In 2 separate studies, 


it was shown that chronic administration of ethanol in 
the form of a liquid diet for 32 days also did not alter 
significant degree of tolerance to the motor-impairin; 
effects of ethanol. Results Suggest that dies "i 
turnover. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2636. Frankenheim, Jerry M. (U Western Australia, 
h- 
ydrocannabinol on schedule-controlled temporally- 
Spaced responding of rats. Psyc 
6 5-144.—Observed the effects o chronic 
daily intraperitoneal injections of a Marihuana (canna- 
the temporally spaced leverpressing of 4 male Wistar rats 
maintained under a differential Teinforcement of low 
different chronic dose was given to each S. During the 
test session followi injection, the 2 Ss 
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brain 5-HT turnover, even when the Ss had developed a 

ethanol is unrelated to any change in brain 5-HT 

Nedlands) Effects of repeated doses of /-A*- 

80) ose ‘hopharmacologia, 1974, 
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significant withdrawal signs after only 3 days. (20 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

2638. Gilbert, R. M. (Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Schedule-induced 
ethanol polydipsia in rats with restricted fluid availabili- 
ty. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(2), 151-157. 
—Spaced feeding of individual food pellets to 6 food- 
deprived male hooded rats at l-min intervals caused 


excessive drinking of 5 and 10% alcohol solution 
though the solutions were availab 
portion of each interval and eve 
availability occurred anywhere i 
ably from one interval to anot 
schedule-induced ethanol polyd 
postreinforcement phenomenon. 

2639. 


s, even 
le for only a 10-sec 
n though the portion of 
n the interval unpredict- 
her. It is concluded that 
ipsia is not necessarily a 
—Journal abstract. 

Dora B. & Kakihana, Ryoko. (Stan- 
ford U, Medical School) Alcohol withdrawal reactions 
and reserpine effects in inbred Strains of mice. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 415-425. Male 
CS7BL/6J, DBA/2J, BALB/cJ, and Swiss-Webster mice 
were treated with ethanol for 3 days by inhalation of 
alcohol wd and daily intraperitoneal injections. of 
pyrazole. The alcohol-adapted Ss received 3.8% alcohol 
in their drinking water for 1 wk and 7.5% for the next 16 
or 19 wks. During the inhalation period, C57BL Ss had 
lower blood alcohol levels than DBA, and alcohol- 
adapted Ss had slightly lower blood levels than controls. 
On withdrawal, Ss were examined repeatedly for convul- 
sions elicited by handling. The withdrawal scores of 
С57ВІ. Ss were si nificantly lower than those of DBA, 
BALB, or Swiss-Webster $s, more so than could be 
accounted for by the difference in blood alcohol levels. 
Ss of 3 strains were treated with reserpine and observed 
for behavioral effects, including convulsions on han- 
dling. Strain differences in reserpine effects closely 
paralleled the strain differences in alcohol withdrawal 
XE (19 ref)}— Journal abstract, 


luramine metabolite, 
re Ап evaluation of its role in the atus 
uramine. Psych rmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(1), 
6174. Conducted 2 EM administra- 
tion of norfenfluramine * intraperitoneal and subcuta- 
neous routes, respectively, to 8 male hooded rats. 8 other 
Ss served as saline controls. Behavioral effects were 
1765860 by time sampling categorization on Days 1 and 
14 of a 20-day chronic Study and anorexic effects by 
M weighing. Norfenfluramine was found to be à 
роса anorexiant to which tolerance was established 
airly quickly. It also 
acute administration but ma: 
after 14 days chronic admini 
those 
а „аі 
uramine were т, 


Provide indirect confirmation of the 
in ап earlier paper that fenfluramine 


serv у Once daily for 1, 3, о ПМУ have chronic stimulant Properties. (29 ref)—Journal 
k neally’ 1 hr after ichs Naloxone given intraperito- 2641. 
© "ast morphine injection Produced Donald A. QU Сну idi) Davis, Harry N. & ретик, 
. lorida) Effects of L-dopa on 
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heterosexual copulatory behavior of male rats. Europe- 

_ an Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 27(3), 
367-370.—Administered 175 mg/kg levodopa plus 50 
mg/kg Ro 4-4602 intraperitoneally to 20 male Long- 
Evans rats in Exp I. The drug combination prolonged the 
time required for copulation. Levodopa alone produced 
similar though smaller, nonsignificant effects. Dose 
dependent increases in time required for copulation were 
obtained in Exp II in 24 males given 100, 150, and 200 
mg/kg levodopa plus Ro 4-4602. It is suggested that 
levodopa acts to inhibit heterosexual copulatory behav- 
ior in sexually vigorous males.—Journal abstract. 

2642. Griffiths, Peter J.; Littleton, John M. & Ortiz, 
Aurelio. (King's Coll, U London, England) Changes in 
monoamine concentrations in mouse brain associated 
with ethanol dependence and withdrawal. British Jour- 
nal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol 50(4), 489-498. 
—Reports that chronic administration of ethanol to mice 
by inhalation induced tolerance to ethanol and produced 
an increase in the concentration of brain monoamines. 
Withdrawal of ethanol from dependent mice caused 
behavioral changes associated with a further transient 
rise in brain monoamine concentrations which then 
declined to control levels. Inhibition of the withdrawal 
perme by the administration of ethanol postponed 

e changes in monoamines associated with withdrawal. 
Administration of inhibitors of catecholamine synthesis 
before withdrawal of ethanol modified the withdrawal 
syndrome.—Journal abstract. 

2643. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Clinical pharmacology of marihuana. In R. J. Gibbons et 
al (Eds), Research advances in alcohol and drug problems: 
І New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 428 p. 
—Presents a review of marihuana research with human 
Ss. Topics discussed include methodological problems 
(e.g, dosages); constituents, metabolites, and homologs; 

harmacokinetics; clinical syndromes; physiological, 

iochemical, and psychological effects; therapeutic uses; 
adverse effects; and comparisons of marihuana with 
other drugs. (73 ref) 

2644. Jacob, Joseph J.; Tremblay, Evelyne C. & 
Colombel, Marie-Claude. (Inst Pasteur, Service de Phar- 
macologie, Paris, France) [Enhancement of nociceptive 
reactions by naloxone in mice and rats.] (Fren) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(3), 217-223.—Studied 
the effects of graded doses of naloxone in Swiss G, Swiss 
E, and Cobs River mice and in Sprague-Dawley and 
Sherman rats. Enhancements of nociceptive reactions 
Were observed provided the control reaction times were 
long enough, a condition which was fulfilled for the 
jumping reaction at different temperatures of the hot 
plate (50-80°C in mice and 55°C in rats) but for the 
licking reaction only at the lowest temperature (50°C in 
mice). Nalorphine had no such overt action. As low 
Subcutaneous doses of naloxone (.1-1 mg/kg) were 
effective, the enhancement is accounted for by interac- 
tions at the level of the specifc opioid receptors, some of 
which are suggested. The pheonmenon mi t be relevant 
to the interpretation of the mechanisms of precipitated 
abstinence. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2645. Jacobs, B. L.; Eubanks, E. E. & Wise, W. D. 
(Princeton U) Effect of indolealkylamine manipulations 
9n locomotor activity in rats. Neuropharmacology, 
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1974(Jul), Vol 13(7), 575-583.— Conducted a series ‹ 
experiments with a total of 81 experimental and 
control male Sprague-Dawley rats. 6-fluorotryptopi 
produced a small, but significant decrease in activi! 
Neither variations in the dietary content of levotryp' 
phan nor systemic injections of levotryptophan had 
effect on activity. However, pretreatment with 
monoamine oxidase inhibitor, pargyline, caused levo- _ 
tryptophan injections to produce a syndrome character- 
ized by large increases in activity, tremor, rigidity, 
hyperreactivity, stereotyped head movements, and a 
general sympathetic response. Pretreatment with spiro- .— 
peridol, a presumed specific dopamine-receptor blocker; 
abolished all signs of the syndrome except for the rigidity 
and hyperreactivity. By contrast, the noradrenergic - 
receptor blockers, phenoxybenzamine and propanolol, 
had no observable effect on the syndrome. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. i 

2646. Janiec, W.; Korczak-Dziuba, K. & Herman, Z. 
(Silesian School of Medicine, Katowice, Poland) Е 
of phenothiazine neuroleptic drugs and tricyclic antide- 
pressants on phosphodiesterase activity in rat cerebral 
cortex. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(4), 351—358. 
—Investigated the activity of phosphodiesterase (PDE) 
in male Wistar rat cerebral cortex following the admini 
tration in vitro and in vivo of various concentrations of 
neuroleptic phenothiazine drugs and tricyclic antidepres- 
sive drugs. PDE activity was pelea phenothia~ 
zine neuroleptic drugs (fluphenazine > trifluperazine > 
thioproperazine > chlorpromazine = thioridazine). Tricy- 
clic antidepressants nortriptyline, chlorimipramine, pro- 
triptyline, imipramine, and. desipramine caused 60- 
80% inhibition of PDE activity. The phenothiazine 
compounds inhibited the high-affinity PDE activity 
more than the PDE activity of low affinity to 
the substrate. Results suggest that the mechanism x 
of the neuroleptic action of phenothiazine drugs is D 
partially connected with their influence on cyclic 
3' ,5' -adenosine monophosphate metabolism. (28 ref) 
— tract. 

shot Lissy F. et al. (U California, Ctr for | 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Chromosome examina: ' 
tions after medically administered lysergic acid diethy- — 
lamide and dextroamphetamine. Diseases of the Nervous — 
System, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(9), 399-407.—Data from 8 
24-45 yr old Ss demonstrate that the addition of LSD in 
vitro leads to chromosome damage in excess of that — 
observed in cultures without added LSD even though ай 
the in vitro studies were conducted on blood cultu 
derived from patients who had already received the drug 
in vivo. No evidence for measurable detrimental effects © 
LSD and dextroamphetamine was observed when the 
drugs were administered under medical supervision. M 

2648. Jhamandas, K. & Surak, M. (Queen's m 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Modification of ui an 
acetyicholine release Бу morphine and its antagonists 
in normal and morphine-dependent rats. British Journal — 


, Vol 50(1), 57-62.—Investi- 
9 Рама E of corti 


ted changes in the spontaneous corti 
oe ciate (ACh) following eee a n ed 
its antagonists in the normal and тогр e 


ссн ыу 
dministration of naloxone oF D ) 
т Бе but not in normal, rats produced um increa 


in the release of cortical ACh. Injection of morphine in 
- normal rats produced a decrease in ACh release but 
_ similar injections in the morphine-dependent rats did not 
produce this effect. The relationship between the 
observed effects and the dependence on narcotic 
analgesics is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
2649. Jori, Armanda et al. (Istituto di Ricerche 
, Farmacologiche “Mario Negri,” Milan, Italy) Effect of 
_ piribedil and one of its metabolites on the concentration 
of homovanillic acid in the rat brain. European Journal of 
_ Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 27(2), 245-248.—Adminis- 
tered piribedil and its metabolite (pyrimidyl-2' )-1- 
(dihydroxy-3' ,4' -benzyl) -4-рірегагіпе dichlorhydrate 
(PdHBP) to female Charles River rats in intraperitoneal 
doses of 7.5-240 mg/kg. Both drugs, like a morphine, 
decreased the level of homovanillic acid (HVA) in the rat 
striatum. The effect appeared rapidly and lasted for 
about 2 hrs. Piribedil antagonized the rise of striatal 
HVA elicited by chlorpromazine, haloperidol, and 
fenfluramine. Piribedil, РаНВР, and apomorphine did 
not counteract the increase of striatal HVA induced by 
dextroamphetamine. (25 ref)—Journal abstract, 
2650. Julien, R. M. & Kavan, Eva M. (U California, 
- Medical School, Irvine) Electrographic studies of 
isofluraine (Forane). Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
13(7), 677-681.—In 7 chronically implanted cats, anesth- 
_ etic concentrations of isoflurane 


Medicina, São Paulo, Brazil) Cannabinol interferes wi 
the effects of A-tetrahydrocannabinol in man. yx 
Journal of Pharmacology, 
—Investigated the possibl 
- diol (CBD) and A*tetrahydroca bi /- i 
: human beings. In 4 а Е BARAT 
medical doctor and student volunteers were assi, 


given together. CBD also de е, 

nent of Д-ТНС effects in Fuss т. 
. more pleasurable effects, (21ге 
- 2652. Kessler, i 
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had the control group. No significant difference was 
found between groups in any other response measures. 

2653. Landauer, Ali A.; Pocock, Derek A. & Prott, F. 
W. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) The effect of 
medazepam and alcohol on cognitive and motor skills 
used in car driving. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
37(2), 159-168.—Gave questionnaires, motor-skill, and 
congitive tests to 3 groups of 12 healthy male undergrad- 
vate paid volunteers after administration of either 0, 10, 
or 20 mg of medazepam (Nobrium). Tests were given 
both before and after experimental intoxication with 1 
ml/kg bodyweight of diluted ethanol. On most tests 
medazepam did not interact with alcohol: no synergistic 
or antagonistic drug reaction was observed. A greater 
subjective fatigue rating by the drug groups was not 
confirmed by objective measures. The use of psychoac- 
tive drugs with ambulant patients is discussed, and it is 
concluded that medazepam medication has no detrimen- 
tal effect on driving ability.—Journal abstract. 

2654. Lassen, J. Buus. Evidence for a noradrenergic 
and dopaminergic mechanism in the hyperactivity 
produced by 4,a-dimethyl-m-tyramine (Н 77/77) in 
rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(4), 331-340. 
—Subcutaneous doses of H-77/77 (2.5 and 5 mg/kg) 
produced locomotion, sniffing, rearing, head twitch, and 
Various grooming movements in rats. The Н-77/77- 
hyperactivity was antagonized by the tyrosine hydroxy- 
lase inhibitor H-44/68 (250 mg/kg), the dopamine-f- 
hydroxylase inhibitor FLA 63 (40), the noradrenaline 
(NA) receptorblockers aceperone (1.1) and phenoxyben- 
zamine (0.8), the thymoleptics imipramine (.7), desipra- 
mine (6.3), chlorimipramine (1.5), amitriptyline (.1), 
nortriptyline (1.0), protriptyline (.7), and doxepine (.3) as 
well as the neuroleptics chlorpromazine (.015), thiorida- 
zine (.7, perphenazine (.008), chlorprotixene (.03), 
haloperidol (.02), spiramide (.03), pimozide (.04), and 
clozapine (.014). Results indicate that release of catecho- 
lamines, especially NA, is involved in the mediation of 
H-77/77-induced hypermotility and that NA-membrane- 
blocking thymoleptics inhibit uptake of H-77/77 into 
brain NA neurons, Activation of both dopamine and NA 
receptors are necessary for the production of the H- 
11/17 behavioral syndrome, as selective blockade of 
either system can prevent it. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2655. LeBlanc, A. E. & Cappell, Howard. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Atten- 
uation of punishing effects of morphine and ampheta- 
mine by chronic prior treatment. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 814), 
691-698.—In a previous study L. Parker et al (see PA. 
Vol 50:548) found that the gustatory aversion normally 
Produced by morphine did not occur when rats were first 
made dependent on the drug. Their explanation of this 
phenomenon was that dependent, withdrawn animals are 
In an “unnatural need state" such that a taste stimulus 
Paired with morphine will become preferred by pairing 
with a beneficial need-replenishing event. This explana- 
tion was examined in the present 2 experiments with à 
total of 180 male Wistar rats. In Exp I the Parker et al 
results were Supported in a conceptually similar experi- 
ment In Exp П it was shown that analogous results 
could be Produced with amphetamine, a drug upon 
which physicial dependence has not been unequivocally 
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demonstrated and for which the regulation of self- 
administration does not follow the morphine pattern. 
Since the evidence for a “need” artificially induced by 
amphetamine withdrawal was not strong, the hypothesis 
that these data reflect preference for a substance 
associated with need reduction may be questioned. Of 
the various explanations for the phenomenon, only one 
involving the concept of drug tolerance has no argu- 
ments against it. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2656. Livingston, Andrew. (VA Hosp, Pavlovian 
Research Lab, Perry Point, MD) Effect of dopamine on 
diuresis and its role in forming a renal CR. Pavlovian 
Journal of Biological Science, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 9(3), 
160-168.—Studied the effect of dopamine on diuresis 
and formation of a renal conditioned response in 4 
female mongrel dogs. In 3 dogs with externalized ureters, 
dopamine produced changes in renal secretion and 
cardiac rates. When the conditional stimulus (normal 
saline and tone) was given after several months of 
training with the conditional signal and the dopamine 
injection, there was no significant CR change in the heart 
rate or any urine components. It is concluded that in 
spite of the great increase of urine volume and 
composition of the above substances, there was no 
significant signal increase resulting from the intramuscu- 
lar injection of dopamine.—Journal summary. 

2657. Marcus, Anthony M.; Klonoff, Harry & Low, 
Morton. (U British Columbia, Div of Forensic Psychia- 
try, Vancouver, Canada) Psychiatric status of the 
marihuana user. Canadian Psychiatric Association Jour- 
nal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 31-39.—Reports findings from 
medical and psychological evaluations of 43 female and 
38 male 19-31 yr old marihuana smokers. In view of 
previous findings on marihuana obtained in laboratory 
studies, Ss reported remarkably few adverse effects. It is 
stressed that self-reports of the effects of drugs cannot be 
taken at face-value. A method of classification of adverse 
ry nonadverse drug effects is suggested. (19 ref)—F. 

uld, 

2658. Marcus, Richard & Kornetsky, Conan. (Boston 
U, Medical School, Behavioral Pharmacology Lab) 
Negative and positive intracranial reinforcement 
thresholds: Effects of morphine. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol 38(1), 1-13——Implanted 7 male CDF strain 
Charles River albino rats with electrodes aimed for 
aversive structures and 14 Ss with electrodes aimed for 
Positive structures. Negative (aversive) and positive (self- 
stimulation) intracranial reinforcement thresholds were 
determined using a “double staircase” SE oe 
procedure. Morphine raised aversive thresholds at all 
doses tested, while the drug lowered positive reinforce- 
Ment thresholds at low or moderate doses. Results 
Suggest the possible involvement of central motivational 
systems in the mediation of morphine-induced analgesia, 
in the narcotic “high,” and in narcotic addiction. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ү 

2659. Mangh, Thomas H. Marihuana (1): Does it 
damage the brain? Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4153), 
775-716.-Ехатіпеѕ the literature concerning the con- 
troversial possibility that marihuana may be à health 
hazard. 2 objective conclusions may be reached from 
data accumulated over 5 yrs of research: (а) there is 
Probably little or no damage associated with a single or à 
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suggests danger from long-term, heavy use of the d 
Concerning the latter, empirical data show th 
sychoactive constituent of cannabis, tetrahyc 
binol (THC), has a high affinity for brain and lipop 
tissue and will be absorbed and stored by them for 
periods. It is contended that continued presence c 
in the brain produces the "amotivational syndrom 
apathy and sluggishness in mental and physical 
ses, flattening of affect, loss of interest in per 
appearance, physical exhaustion, loss of time s 
difficulty with recent memory, and mental confusion. - 
These symptoms have persisted in some individual: jf 
as long as 24 mo after withdrawal of the b. 
investigators have suggested that these individuals 
have suffered irreversible brain damage. Observati 
larger samples of heavy marihuana users is urged 
the adverse effects are manifested in only a fracti 
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Results of the tests are analyzed in detail 
(a) a significant correlation between 
values under DAF and laborato 
and aggressivity scores ОЛ 

between extreme aggressio 
RR-reaction scores, and (c) 
reaction scores by diazepam 


ously with nicotine or with 


ng were 


though. 


each shock or 

lever-holding ang. 
periments e i 

ih tended to lie down 


periods of immobility. Nicotine-treated Ss in the signaled 

. experiments were active with high levels of sniffing and 
“grooming behavior. It is suggested that the lever-holding 
and crouching in the unsignaled experiment were both 
aspects of freezing behavior —Journal abstract. - 

2662. Morrison, Cathleen F. (Tobacco Research 

Council Lab, Harrogate, England) Effects of nicotine 
and its withdrawal on the performance of rats on 
signalled and unsignalled avoidance schedules. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(1), 25-35.—Conducted 3 
experiments with a total of 42 pairs of Sprague-Dawley 
and Fl hybrid rats. Ss were trained while under the 
influence of subcutaneously administered nicotine on a 
Sidman avoidance schedule. When saline was substituted 
for nicotine the Ss which had been trained on an 
unsignaled schedule showed poor avoidance and took 
significantly more shocks than their saline-trained 
„partners. When the schedule included either a warning 
Signal preceding each shock or a feedback signal 
following each response this dependence did not devel- 
op. It is suggested that dependence on nicotine is related 
to the stressfulness of the situation and that the 
behavioral disruption found in its absence is due to an 
accentuation of the normal warmup process and not to 
dissociation of learning. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 

2663. Noble, Ralph. (Wisconsin Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Madison) Estrogen plus androgen in- 
duced mounting in adult female hamsters. Hormones & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 227-234.—Administered 
either estradiol benzoate (EB), dihydrotestosterone 
propionate (DHTP), testosterone propionate (TP), 
androstenedione (AD), EB + DHTP, or estrone 
(E,) + DHTP to 49 ovariectomized hamsters daily. All 
androgens were administered in doses of 1 mg/day for 
the Ist 24 days and 2 mg/day for the last 14 days. The 
EB dose was 6 ug/day and the E, dose was 100 g/day. 
Ss were tested to the behavior 1 time/wk starting on Da: 
10 and for female behavior on Day 39. 100% of the 
EB + DHTP Ss, 67% of the E, + DHTP Ss, 55% of 
the AD Ss, 33% of the TP Ss, 29% of the DHTP Ss, and 
none of the EB Ss mounted during at least 1 test. Only 1 
of the E, + DHTP Ss showed the intromission pattern 
displayed by most of the Ss that mounted. A median in 

_ the of 21-31 days preceded the onset of mounting and 
did not differ among treatment groups. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

2664. Nurimoto, Seiichi; Suzuki, S| E i 
Goro & Takeda, Mikio. (Tanabe Seiyake baie 

. Research Lab, Osaka, Japan) Homobenzomorphai 
_ compounds with a potent narcotic antagonist propei 


acitivity was N-cyclopropylmethyl (trans isomer TA-414 
N-allyl (trans isomer TA- 
s isomer ТА-413 and cis 
o the influence of replacing 


Є ee of TA-414 and TA-576 i 


: er than those of nalorphine but slightly 1 
levallorphan. The narcotic antagonist аа 
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was of long duration, comparable to that of. nalorphine, 
TA-414 was entirely lacking an agonistic (analgesic) 
activity even at large doses, while TA-576 equaled 
nalorphine and pentazocine in the potency of agonistic 
activity in mice. Conclusively, TA-414 appears to belong 
in the category of a pure antagonist such as noloxone. 
(44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2665. Ostrenga, James А. Methylphenidate—ritalin, 
PharmChem Newsletter, 1973, Vol 2(7), 1, 4.—Describes 
the pharmacology of methylphenidate (Ritalin), includ- 
ing drug interaction effects, adverse reactions, potential 
for misuse, and its primary use as medication for 
hyperkinesia. A table of 164 substances with descriptions 
of alleged and actual contents, origins, date of Ist 
reported appearance, and street prices is included for 
September 1973. 

2666. Oswald, Ian. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) Pharma- 
cology of sleep. In O. Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag 
(Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic 
Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50.— Discusses research on 
the effects of drugs—including the monoamine oxidase 
inhibitors, the benzodiazepine hypnotics, and the tricycl- 
ic antidepressants—on human sleep. The rebound of 
paradoxical sleep above normal after repeated consump- 
tion and then withdrawal of some drugs, the behavioral 
correlates of this rebound, and the need for chronic 
pharmacological studies of sleep are cited. 

2667. Palmer, G. C. & Manian, A. A. (U New Mexico, 
Medical School) Inhibition of the catalytic site 
of adenylate cyclase in the central nervous system 
by phenothiazine derivatives. Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(7), 651-664.—In rat and rabbit 
neuronal and glial-enriched cerebral cortex fractions, the 
dihydroxylated analogs of chlorpromazine, prochlorper- 
azine, perphenazine, and promazine along with the dioxo 
form of chlorpromazine were the most potent inhibitors 
of either basal activity or fluoride activation of the 
enzyme. 7,8-dihydroxychlorpromazine and 7,8-dioxo- 
chlorpromazine exerted profound antagonism of norepi- 
nephrine-sensitive adenylate cyclase in neuronal and 
glial-enriched fractions. Data suggest that the actions of 
Specific metabolites of phenothiazines may account for 
additional intracellular effects following experimental or 
шше administration of any parent compound. (45 
Te 

2668. Parker, Robert B. (Parke, Davis & Co, Research 
& Development Diy, Ann Arbor, MI) Mouse locomotor 
activity: Effect of morphine, narcotic antagonists, and 
the interaction of morphine and narcotic antagonists. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(1), 15-23.—Investi- 
gated the effects on Swiss-Webster mice of. subcutaneous 
cyclazocine, levallorphan, diprenorphine, nalorphine, 
naloxone, and naltrexone in regard to their activity as 
antagonists of morphine-induced locomotor activity ап 
their ability to stimulate locomotor activity themselves. 
All 6 compounds antagonized the effect of morphine, but 
only cyclazocine and levallorphan produced any signifi- 
cant stimulation of locomotor activity by themselves at 
the doses tested. Results indicate that changes in mouse 
locomotor activity can be used successfully to monitor 
the interaction between morphine and narcotic antago- 
nists and that locomotor activity studies can also be use 
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to study the stimulant (agonist) properties of narcotic 
antagonists. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2669. Payne, A. P. (U Glasgow, Scotland) A compari- 
son of the effects of androstenedione, dihydrotestoster- 
one and testosterone propionate on aggression in the 
castrated male golden hamster. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 21-26.—In 2 experiments a total of 
55 (including 7 unoperated controls) adult male hamsters 
were isolated for 6 wks, and their aggressive responses to 
intact intruders placed into the home-cage observed 
while they received subcutaneous oil administration 
(control), testosterone propionate, dihydrotestosterone, 
or androstenedione. All 3 androgens elicited significantly 
higher levels of aggression in the castrated males than oil 
alone. Of the 3, androstenedione was the most effective 
and dihydrostestosterone the least, although on somatic 
considerations androstenedione was the least potent 
androgen. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2670. Pohorecky, Larissa A.; Jaffe, Lee S. & Berkeley, 
Hope A. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) Ethanol 
withdrawal in the rat: Involvement of noradrenergic 
neurons. Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 15(3), 427-437. 
—Induced ethanol dependence in male Sprague-Dawley 
rats by maintaining them for 3 wks on a liquid diet 
containing ethanol. When ethanol was abruptly replaced 
with sucrose in the diet, Ss showed withdrawal symp- 
toms. 8 hours later, the accumulation in brain and 
heart of *H-norepinephrine and of >H-norepinephrine 
metabolites was greater than in Ss not undergoing 
withdrawal. If the rate of ethanol withdrawal was slow 
(i.e. the ethanol in the diet was replaced gradually with 
Sucrose over a 3-day period) less accumulation of °Н- 
norepinephrine and ? H-norepinephrine metabolites 
occurred in heart and in brain than asa result of abrupt 
withdrawal. Results indicate that (a) gross withdrawal 
symptoms and the accompanying activation of noradre- 
nergic neurons can be blocked during withdrawal by an 
acute dose of ethanol and (b) ethanol withdrawal can be 
modified by altering the rate of withdrawal. It is 
concluded that the withdrawal symptoms and the 
activation of noradrenergic neurons during withdrawal 
are caused by the sudden lack of ethanol in the system. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
esu Poitou, P. & Guerinot, F. (Lab de Biologie 
( linique et Expérimentale Inst Gustave-Roussy, Ville- 
Ди; France) Effect of lithium on central metabolism of 
duydroxytryptamine. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
| (1), 75-80.—The intraperitoneal administration of 
lithium carbonate for 5 days to Sprague-Dawley rats 
increased the synthesis rate of brain serotonin without 
modifying the brain level of the amine. This increase was 
s due to a modification of the free tryptophan in the 

ood. The level of serotonin and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 
aad remained unchanged in 7 areas of brain. Results are 

iscussed in comparison with the results of the other 

authors on the same subject. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
5 2602. Raiteri, Maurizio; Levi, Giulio & Federico, 
Ttal lolfo. (U Cattolica, Instituto di Farmacologia, Rome, 
Е Amphetamine and the release of *H-norepi- 
Pha ine from synaptosomes. European Journal of 
rmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 231-240.—Studied 

E release of *H-norepinephrine from male Wistar rat 

In synaptosomes by a superfusion technique which 
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prevents re-uptake of the released amine. Dextro: 
tamine had a minimal stimulatory effect on `H: 
nephrine release and was a potent uptake inhibitor, 
suggested that dextroamphetamine may act primarily 
MET norepinephrine re-uptake at adrenergic 
е5. a 
2673. Ratcliffe, Bruce E. MDA. PharmChem 
Newsletter, 1973, Vol 2(5), 1, раса е | 
pharmacology, psychological and physiological effects, 
and adverse reactions of шеу тоох ани 
mine (MDA). A table of 141 substances with descri M 
tions of actual and alleged contents, origins, date of it 
reported appearance, and current street prices is include — 
ed for June 1973. £ 
2674. Rosen, A. J. & Freedman, P. E. (U Illinois) The 
effects of p-chloroamphetamine on instrumental condi- 
tioning in the rat. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
13(7), 585-590.—40 male Holtzman albino rats were 
given 60 training trials in a. multiple continuous rein —- 
forcement (CRF) schedule under either drug (p-chlo- | 
roamphetamine, 3.5 mg/kg intraperitoneally) or placebo | 
conditions. A comparable 60-trial testing phase followed - 
in which half of the Ss continued under the training | 
injection conditions and the other half were switched to. 
the alternative injection. Drugged Ss displayed sligh 
inferior discrimination performance in training as а 
result of elevated responding in extinction. No differ- _ 
ences between groups were obtained on CRF perform- 
ance. In the testing phase, extinction performance Was _ 
similarly affected by both concurrent testing and prior. 
training-phase conditions. Data suggest that peho | 
roamphetamine administration results in à selective _ 
disruption of responding ated with —— 


to stimuli соте! 
nonreward and that this effect tends to persist for long _ 
riods of time. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. m 
2675. Rummo, Nicholas & Sarlanis, Кіліако, (Environ: — 
mental Protection Agency, Chapel Hill, NC) The effect 
of carbon monoxide on several measures of vigilance in 
a simulated driving task. Journal y Safety R h - 
1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 126-130.—In a 2-hr vigilance taskin | 
a driving simulator, Ss under low blood levels of carbon 
monoxide (CO) were significantly slower in responding —— 
to lead car speed changes and nonsmokers made : 
significantly fewer steering wheel corrections. There was 
no decrement under CO in responding to а dashboard - 
warning light or in maintenance of lane position. 
2676. Salvatore, Santo. (Brown U, Hunter 
Psychology) Performance di nt caused 
carbon monoxi 
of Safety Research, 1974(Sep), 
6 20-27 yr old volunteers to de! i 
levels of carbon monoxide (CO) on the time ni 
detect static and dynamic visual targets. In th 
phase, S adapted for 1 min to an illumination 
and detected low-contrast targe 
illumination dropped to 
the illumination was constant : 
targets moving into the visual 
significant decrement in target detect! 
for the D E cel pk шак шр sone 
isual field. The CO-re'ak естеп 
vii not statistically significant. Journal. abstract, 
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2677. Sandman, Curt A.; Beckwith, Bill E.; Gittis, M. 
. & Kastin Abba J. (Ohio State U) Melanocyte- 
stimulating hormone (MSH) and overtraining effects on 
extradimensional shift (EDS) learning. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 163-166.— Treated 24 
- male Holtzman albino rats with MSH or a diluent 
— Control solution and tested them with a visual discrimi- 
= nation problem. After acquisition of the visual discrimi- 

_ nation, half of the Ss were overtrained, and all of the Ss 
Were tested with a spatial EDS problem. Overtraining 
significantly disrupted performance of the EDS. A 
subproblem analysis indicated that MSH resulted in 
inferior performance of the changed dimension of the 
EDS. Overtraining together with MSH treatment result- 
ed in the poorest performance of the changed dimension 
| of EDS. Thus, overtraining and MSH were not additive, 
and it is possible that MSH may exert a paradoxical 
effect on behavior under certain conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

‚2678. Sanger, D. J.; Key, Marilyn & Blackman, D, E. 
_ (U Birmingham, England) Differential effects of chlor- 
diazepoxide and d-amphetamine on responding main- 
~ tained by a DRL schedule of reinforcement. Psychophar- 
= macologia, 1974, Vol 38(2), 159-171.—5 male hooded 
. rats gpl a lever and obtained food pellets on a 
_ schedule of differential reinforcement of low rates 
(DRL) which required that responses were spaced at 
least 15-sec apart in order for them to produce 
reinforcement. When responding had stabilized, the 
effects of intraperitoneal dextroamphetamine and chlor- 
diazepoxide were assessed. Low doses of both drugs 
increased response rates while higher doses decreased 
_ them. Reinforcement frequency showed a dose related 
— decrease after both drugs. When interresponse times 
= (IRTs) were analyzed it was found that both drugs 
shifted the peak of the distribution towards shorter IRTs 
but that chlordiazepoxide also produced a specific 
increase in the percentage of Tesponses after very short 
IRTs (bursts). When IRTs were divided into those 
following a reinforced response (hit) and those followin; 
a nonreinforced response (miss) it was found that bursts 
normally followed only misses and that chlordiazepoxide 

. consistently increased the number of bursts following 

misses only. Amphetamine did not affect bursts in any 
Bo Q4 Bi elles abstract. 

5 itt, H.; Le Dou: J.-C. & Petillot, 

- (Ecole de Médecine, Paris, Pranc Antagonism of A 
. antinociceptive action of xylazine, an asympathomimet- 


and cholinoceptor blocking 
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Le Douarec, J.-C. & Petillot, N. 
Paris, France) Antinociceptive 
pathomimetic agents, Neurophar- 


1974(May), Vol 13(5), 289-294. —Intraperito- 


LD2855 were potent 
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antinociceptive agents on the hot-plate test in mice and 
on the test of electrical stimulation of rat's tail. In 
contrast, classical a-sympathomimetic agents naphazo- 
line, tetryzoline, and oxymetazoline were devoid of any 
antinociceptive action by parenteral route. However, 
intracerebroventricular administration of naphazoline in 
rats and of naphazoline, tetryzoline, and oxymetazoline 
in mice induced a strong antinociceptive effect. (20 ref) 

2681. Seiser, Richard L. & Houser, Vincent P, (VA 
Hosp, Psychotropic Drug Lab, Perry Point, MD) Effects 
of amine methylbromide on shock-induced gas- 
tric lesions in the unrestrained rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 147-151.—In 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 130 male Sprague-Dawley rats, Ss 
were subjected to a 6-hr shock stress session. A perch- 
contingent yoked design compared the degree of gastric 
pathology exhibited in Ss subjected to an avoidance-av- 
oidance conflict, with yoked Ss receiving equivalent 
amounts of noncontingent shock. There were no differ- 
ences in the amount of gastric lesion formation produced 
by these 2 procedures, Scopolamine methylbromide (.50 
and 1.0 mg/kg) significantly decreased ulcer develop- 
ment (i.e., percentage of Ss exhibiting pathology, number 
of lesions per S, and severity of lesioning) in all groups 
tested. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2682. Simpson, Lance L. (Columbia U, Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The effects of lithium and 

tigmine on rat brain acetylcholinesterase activi- 
ly. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(2), 145-150, 
—Conducted studies with male Wistar rats to determine 
whether lithium could inhibit acetylcholinesterase 
(AChE) and whether repeated injections of physostig- 
mine, a known cholinesterase inhibitor, could result in 
tolerance. It was found that lithium had no anticholinest- 
erase activity in vivo (100 or 200 mg/kg intraperitoneal 
LiCl) and slight anticholinesterase activity in vitro. The 
latter effect was evident only under markedly unphysio- 
logical conditions (i.e., concentrated lithium and dilute 
acetylcholinesterase). It was also found that repeated 
injections of physostigmine (.75 mg/kg) did not result in 
tolerance to the anti-cholinesterase effects of the drug. A 
Single challenge dose of physostigmine in vivo ora series 
of concentrations of physostigmines physostigmine vie 
Tesulted in similar inhibition of AChE from Ss which n 
Or had not received a 5-day regimen of repeate 
physostigmine injections. The relationship of ne 
findings to the treatment of mania is discussed.—/ourna 
abstract. 

2683. Snowdon, Charles T. & Wampler, Richard S. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effects of lateral hypothalamit 
lesions and vagotomy on meal patterns in rats. Journa! 
9f Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974 Sep) 
Vol 87(3), 399-409.— Studied meal patterns with uu 
diets in 4 female Carworth CFE albino rats with latera 
hypothalamic (LH) lesions and in 4 Ss with sham lesions, 
both before and after vagotomy. LH Ss reduced tota 
intake following lesions but showed no differences нор 
controls after Vagotomy on measures of total daily 
intake, mean meal size, and frequency of feeding, 
Identical frequency distributions of meal sizes an 
intermeal interval “durations were found in LH am 
Control Ss after vagotomy. However, although sia 
lesioned Ss showed significant positive correlation 
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between meal size and subsequent intermeal-interval 
durations in all phases of the experiment, the LH Ss 
showed no such correlation following vagotomy. Thus, 
indices of microregulatory controls may be more 
sensitive in indicating feeding deficits. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2684. Stadnicki, Stanley W.; Schaeppi, Ulrich; 
Rosenkrantz, Harris & Braude, Monique C. (Mason 
Research Inst, Worcester, MA) Crude marihuana ex- 
tract: EEG and behavioral effects of chronic oral 
administration in rhesus monkeys. Psychopharmacologi- 
a, 1974, Vol 37(3), 225-233.— Treated 3 rhesus monkeys 
daily with oral crude marihuana extract (CME) contain- 
ing A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), cannabidiol, and 
cannabinol, but no A-THC. CME with the equivalent of 
THC 12.5 mg/kg or more caused sedation, ptosis, ataxia, 
huddled posture, spontaneous jerky body movements 
and increased EEG synchrony without an initial phase of 
increased motor activity. Thereafter, THC 12.5 mg/kg in 
2 Ss produced specific EEG changes including the 
appearance of protracted trains of activity in thalamus 
and cerebellar nuclei. THC 37.5 mg/kg or more, in all 3 
Ss, caused slow waves in hippocampus, amygdala, and 
septum. EEG manifestations after oral treatment were 
therefore different from those previously observed 
following intravenous injection or smoke inhalation. The 
2 Ss that became tolerant after 50 daily treatments with 
THC 37.5 mg/kg responded to termination of treatment 
with withdrawal signs manifested by increased aggres- 
siveness. One of the 2 exhibited “hallucinations” and 
increased periods of EEG desynchronization. Withdraw- 
al signs were, therefore, more severe for behavioral than 
for EEG effects. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2685. Stewart, W. J.; Blampied, N. M. & Hughes, R. 
N. (U Tasmania, Hobart) The effects of scopolamine on 
performance on a geometric progressive ratio schedule. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(1), 55-66.—Trained 6 
female rats to respond on a geometric progressive ratio 
schedule until performance was stable. They were then 
injected intraperitoneally with the anticholinergic drug 
scopolamine at doses of .05, .1, .25, 1.0 and 2.0 mg/kg. 2 
controls were administered atropine methyl nitrate (1-20 
mg/kg). Increasing doses of scopolamine typically 
produced first an increase, then a decrease in behavior 
compared with baseline levels, measured by total 
number of responses, total number of reinforcements, 
and final completed ratio per session. Atropine methyl 
nitrate had no effect on the behavior of the control Ss. 
Results indicate that the effects of scopolamine are due 
to its central action. The inverted-U dose-response curve 
found for scopolamine resembled that found for chlor- 
diazepoxide, phenobarbital, and dextroamphetamine on 
Progressive schedules. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2686. Stoll, Raymond E.; Paolino, Ronald M. & 
Bousquet, William F. (Purdue U) Possible role of 
pheromones in modifying drug response in the mouse. 
Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 15(3), 543-549.—Signifi- 
cant differences in the duration of response of 22-day- 
old male and female Swiss-Webster mice to hexobarbital 
and zoxazolamine were obtained, within sex, depending 
upon whether group-caged Ss were housed in rooms with 

5 of the same or opposite sex. As there was no physical 
Contact between Ss, these findings suggest that phero- 


343 


mones or other modes of sexual communication та 
have been operative.—Journal abstract. M 
2687. Summy-Long, Joan & Severs, Walter B, _ 
(Pennsylvania State U, Coll of Medicine, Hershey) 
Angiotensin and thirst: Studies with a converting - 
enzyme inhibitor and a receptor antagonist. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 15(3), 569-582.—Produced | 
thirst in хорде! male Sprague-Dawley rats by relative 
cellular dehydration or hypovolemia. An angiotensin. 
receptor antagonist (sar(1)-ala(8)-angiotensin IT P-113) 
or a converting enzyme inhibitor 50-20, 881, SQ) was — 
given to thirsty Ss by intracerebroventricular (IVT) or 
tM routes. P-113 infused intravenously or injected. — 
did not alter the drinking response to either thirst — — 
stimulus. The latter treatment reduced the drinking | 
response to IVT angiotensin II (p < .005). SQ given — 
intramuscularly, IVT, or by both routes did not alter 
relative cellular dehydration thirst. Injection of SQ IVT 
did alter hypovolemic thirst, whereas a significantly - 
enhanced response occurred after intramuscular SQ. The — 
IVT treatment with SQ markedly reduced drinking af 
IVT angiotensin I. Data demonstrate that inhibition of 
angiotensin receptors or converting enzyme does ni 
p te drinking responses to primary thirst 
stim act. 


Keijiro. (U Tokyo, 
Japan) Action of 


Results suggest A ш 
M-receptors in Auerbach's plexus. А у 

2689. Теп Ham, Martinjn & De Jong, Yeb. (National _ 
Inst of Public Health, Bilthoven, Netherlands) Tolerance _ 


hypothermic and aggression-attenuating effects _ ? 
of vs and AN-tetrahydrocannabinol in mice. DU 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(1), 144-1 a 
“Investigated the effects of repeated administration of 
At and A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (А"- and A-THC) on 
temperature and aggression of 60 isolated nope 0 
male Swiss-Webster mice. In Exp I intraperitoneal d 
THC, 10 mg/kg, caused significant hypothermia апе 


me Р hypot- 
diminished aggression. Acute tolerance to the : 
wies “Нес developed which could be overcome E 
doubling the dose. In the same Ss B Ar pos 3 
aggression inhibiting effect was sepin P med p 

puteo The effect of A'- 


the 10 mg/kg 
. (17 re 


of Pharmacy, Engla r 
tamine metabolism in six areas 
te amphetamine ._ Psychopharmaco 


~ 1974, Vol 38(2), 181-186. —Mature male Wistar rats were 
given Pex amphetamine sulphate (200 mg/l) in the 
drinking water for a period of 3 wks. The drug was then 
withdrawn, and the Ss were killed 12, 24, 36, and 48 hrs 
later. Pronounced behavioral depression was observed 12 
hrs after the withdrawal of amphetamine; 24 hrs after 
withdrawal, behavior was substantially normal but 
depression recurred at 36 hrs. Recovery appeared to be 
complete after 48 hrs. Fluorimetric determinations 
showed that noradrenaline (NA) and 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine (5-HT) concentrations were reduced by the chronic 
administration of ADU in the cortex, hippocam- 

us, thalamus-hypothalamus, and midbrain. NA con- 
trations were also reduced in the pons-medulla. 12 
d 36 hrs after withdrawal, there was a further 


Cheney, D.; 
Costa, E. (NIMH Lab of Preclinical Pharmacol » St 
Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, DC) Involvement of brain 
- cholinergic mechanisms in the action of chlorproma- 
= zine. Nature, 1974(Jun), Vol 249(5458),664666.— Moni- 


G. & 


_ tored the effect of chlorpromazine and haloperidol on 

the turnover rate of acetylcholine (ACh) in the Occipital 
Cortex and striatum of male Sprague-Dawley rats to 
determine whether when dopamine Teceptors are 
blocked, the synthesis of ACh in the rat brain is 
increased, The amount of ACh synthesized in the 
_ Striatum of rats Teceiving chlorpromazine or haloperidol 

was significantly increased, but there was no similar 


wski, А. & 
Luszawska, D. (Gdansk Medical School, Poland) Intra- 


gastric self-administration of morphine as a measure of 


1974, Vol 3704), 
E: 359-364.—Results of experiments carried out on 15 auk 


- Truitt, Edward B. & Bra С, 
(George Washington U, Medical School) Preclinical 


effects), tolerance, 
marihuana in both animal and 


pretreated rats, Psychopharmacologia, 1974, V, 
. 173-180—Nonanesthetized male Wistar cic L 380), 
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with intraperitoneal nialamide were injected intraventrj- 
cularly with 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) into both 
lateral brain ventricles. Some Ss received desipramine | 
hr before 6-OHDA. 6-OHDA increased the locomotor 
activity and produced behavioral stimulation lasting for 
several hours. On the following days the open-field 
performance of the Ss receiving 6-OHDA was markedly 
depressed. Half of the Ss receiving 6-OHDA died 
between Day 3 and Day 10 after the injection. Desipra- 
mine pretreatment did not affect the behavioral changes 
or mortality produced by 6-OHDA, although it counter- 
acted the depletion of brain noradrenaline brought about 
by 6-OHDA. It is concluded that the behavioral changes 
heaved after 6-OHDA injection in nialamide-pretreat- 
ed Ss are related to the action of 6-OHDA on dopamine 
and not on noradrenaline neurons. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2695. Warburton, D. M. (U Reading, England) The 
effects of scopolamine on a two-cue discrimination. 
Quarterly Ruins! Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 26(3), 395 .—Тгаіпед a total of 40 Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats with a tone, light or tone-light 
Combination as the discriminative stimulus. These 
groups were tested after intraperitoneal doses of scopola- 
mine; it was found that groups trained with a single cue 
were more sensitive to the drug than double-cue Broups, 
although their predrug responding was similar. A similar 
pattern was found among individuals in the double-cue 
groups in which there was a significant correlation 

tween dependency on a single cue (as shown in 
transfer tests) and drug sensitivity. Results are interpret- 
ed in terms of scopolamine-induced changes in stimulus 
sensitivity produced by a modification of the es 
mechanisms controlling attention. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2696. Wauquier, Albert; Niemegeers, Carlos J. & Lal, 
Harbans. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, Research Lab, Beerse, 
Belgium) Differential antagonism by naloxone of inti 
tory effects of haloperidol and morphine on brain s ln 
stimulation. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 370), 
303-310.—Haloperidol (.16 mg/kg or morphine sulfate 
(40 mg/kg), injected subcutaneously, completely S 
pressed barpressing for brain self-stimulation in а nd 
male Wistar rats implanted with electrodes in the e 
hypothalamus. Haloperidol also caused catalepsy an 
ptosis while morphine produced catatonia with exo- 
phthalmia. Naloxone in a dose (5 mg/kg) which Mi 
ineffective when given alone, differentially reversed t 
ire good effects but was without any reversing influens 
on the actions of haloperidol. (16 ref) —Journal o 

2697. Weisinger, Richard S.; Parker, Lorne im ) 
Skorupski, Joseph D. (U Melbourne, Vic, Austra m 
Conditioned taste aversion and specific need Aum. k 
the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy: chad 
D 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 655-660.—In 3 experiments, 
total of 151 female Wistar rats were allowed to pee 
either sucrose or saline prior to being made ill i 
injection of either insulin or formalin, or by exposure 
X rays. A 2-bottle preference test between sucrose an 
saline revealed that formalin was an effective agent 1 
conditioned aversions to sucrose but not to saline. 
Similarly, injections of insulin were effective in prodi 
ing conditioned aversions to saline but not to sucrose. 
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irradiation produced strong aversions to either solution. 
Results are discussed. with regard to the specific need 
states that insulin and formalin produce. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2698. Wilcox, George L.; Andry, Diane K. & Luttges, 
Marvin W. (U Colorado) Cycloheximide effects on 
electroencephalographic and evoked responses in mice. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 81-92.—40 
implanted mice were treated with various intraperitoneal 
doses of cycloheximide (CXM) 30 min prior to tests 
using a sequence of slowly repeated light flashes 
interrupted by a brief auditory stimulus. Both evoked 
and EEG responses were recorded. The tests were 
repeated 24 hrs later without additional drug treatments. 
CXM, especially in high doses, caused alterations in the 
Ss' brain electrical activity. The alterations persisted for 
at least 24 hrs after CXM treatments. The time course of 
these effects did not correspond to the time course of 
CXM effects on brain protein synthesis or polysome 
disaggregation. Results suggest that memory deficits 
often associated with the protein-synthesis inhibition by 
CXM may be due, in part, to disturbances in the 
electrical activity of the brain. While not critical for 
learning or short-term memory, these electrical altera- 
tions may be related to neural mechanisms of long-term 
memory storage and retrieval. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2699. Wishart, Thomas B. & Walls, Elwood K. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Reduction of stimu- 
lus-bound food consumption in the rat following 
amphetamine administration. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 741—745. 
— Studied the effects of intraperitoneal administration of 
dextroamphetamine on stimulus-bound food consump- 
tion in 30 male sated rats. Lateral hypothalamic 
stimulation which resulted in feeding was either pro- 
gramed to occur at regular intervals or delivered by the 
S's response (self-stimulation). Stimulus-bound food 
intake was reduced by dextroamphetamine, 3.0 or 4.0 
mg/kg dosages being sufficient to cause almost complete 
anorexia. Reflexive sniffing and chewing of food and 
self-stimulation behaviors were unaffected. Results 
indicate that amphetamine selectively interacts with the 
adrenergic feeding system of the lateral hypothalamus to 
produce an inhibition of food consumption. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 2 

2700. Wong, David T. et al. (Eli Lily & Со, Lilly 
Research Lab, Indianapolis, IN) A selective inhibitor 
serotonin uptake: Lilly 110140, 3-(p-trifluoromethyl- 
Phenoxy)-N-methyl-3-phenylpropylamine. Life Sciences, 
1974(Aug), Vol 15(3), 471-479.—Results of tests show 
that Lilly-110140 is a highly selective inhibitor of 
Serotonin uptake into synaptosomes of whole rat brain. 
The drug should be useful in studying the function of 
serotoninergic neurons and may be helpful in clarifying 
the role of serotonin in certain types of men 
depression, (17 ref) 

2101. Woods, James Н. & Tessel, Richard E. (U 
Michigan, Medical School) Fenfluramine: Amphetamine 
congener that fails to maintain drug-taking behavior In 
ne rhesus monkey. Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 185(4156), 

067-1069 —Intravenous fenfluramine, over a dose 
Tange of .003-3 mg/kg of body weight, failed to maintain 
self-injection behavior in 9 rhesus monkeys that had 


initiated and maintained responding for cocaine 
methohexital. This absence ot eae reinf 
effect could not be attributed to a slow onset of dr 
efect or to the use of behaviorally inactive doses. It 
concluded that fenfluramine, because of its distincti 
properties, may produce fewer problems of human al 
than do amphetamine-type agents. (22 ref)—Jow 
abstract. 4 

2702. Zis, A. P.; Fibiger, H. C. & Phillips, A. G. 
British Columbia, Div of Neurological Sciences, Vanco 
ver, Canada) Reversal by L- dopa of impaired lea 
due to destruction of the dopaminergic nigro-neo - 
tal projection. Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 185(4155),- 
960-962.—18 male Wistar rats receiving bilateral stereo- 
taxic intracerebral injections of 6-hydroxydopamine into 
the zona compacta of the substantia nigra failed to learn 
a l-way active avoidance response. 16 other $s served: 
controls. Small doses of levodopa (1.5 пека 
combination with a peripheral decarboxylase inhibit 
reversed this impairment in the experimental Ss, Ss v 
lesions which acquired the avoidance response durin, 
levodopa administration retained this response when - 
drug treatment was discontinued. Results suggest that ~ 
the dopaminergic nigro-neostriatal projection serves а 
critical function in the acquisition of learned instrumen а 
tal responses. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2703. Zornetzer, S. F.; Gold, M. S. & Hendricks 
(U Florida, Medical School) Alpha-methyl-p- 
and memory: State-dependency and memory failure, ~ 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 135-141. 
valuated the effects of a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMPT) í 
memory of a single-trial inhibitory avoidance response in - 
a total of 130 male Swiss-Webster mice. AMPT did not - 
prevent the establishment of memory storage nor di 

revent retrieval of either short- or long-term memory. 
AMPT did produce a state-dependency, however, such 
that a mismatch between the drug state during training 
and the drug state during retention testing produced an 
apparent amnesia. (16 ге)—/ 'ournal abstract. 
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"incorrect" song by the males proved no barrier to 
heir finding mates of the local subspecies. Possible 
_ explanations for the phenomenon of song “misimprint- 
ing" are discussed. (German summary) (36 ref)—Journal 


.. 2705. Baylis, Jeffrey R. (Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, CA) The behvaior and of 
M Herotilapia multispinosa (Teleostei, cichlidae). Zeit- 
2 schrift. für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol 34(2), 115-146. 
—Describes the ecology and the feeding, defensive, and 
‘social behavior of the small cichlid fish native to Central 
merica. 
_ 2706. Crowell, Charles 
— Towa) An electrifiable 


—Describes an adjustable restrainin 
imals which provides for rapid 


moving 
shock. 


E. ptic nerve fibers in the wron; 
"Several features of the central 
. anomalous individuals are described. The relation 
_ between the pigment deficit and the abnormality of the 
_ Visual pathway is discussed—P. Tolin 
: 2708. Нага, М. (Токуо О of Education, Faculty of 
Education, Japan) [Imprinting in ducklings: Influence of 
movement confinement] (Тарп) Annual 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 23(1), 


hemisphere of the brain. 
visual pathways in these 


any more than control groups that 

the cube initially —s, Nakajima, 
2709. Hopkins, Carl D. Rossetto, Michelangelo 

Lutjen, Aun. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) A contin 
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2710. Hi B. 0; ush, D. G. & Jones, 
— Moreley. (ARC Poul, Research Ctr, Edinburgh 
Scotland) Spatial Organization in flocks of : 
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—Describes 7 experiments, with 2 flocks of 600 female 
birds of the Shaver 288 strain, in which the movements 
of individual birds were recorded by marking different 
samples with colored tags and photographing the flock at 
fixed intervals. The films were analyzed, the positions of 
the marked Ss were plotted, and the probability of the 
Observed distributions occurring by chance was calculat- 
ed. The movements of individuals lay on a continuum 
ranging from apparent randomness at one extreme to 
clear nonrandomness at the other. In all experiments 
most Ss were sighted in most camera fields, indicating 
that their movements were incompatible with the 
accepted definition of a delineated home range. Results 
are explained by postulating strain differences in 
pere and assigning an important role to 
illumination level.—Journal abstract. 

2711. Hutcheson, J. Stanford & Mills, Kenneth C. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) A compact and inexpen- 
sive drinkometer for use with small animals. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 179-181,—Describes а 
device which permits electrical isolation of the animal 
from the recording system. Data correlating licks with 
daily water intake (ml) and temporal consumption 
patterns are provided for several Long Evans rats. 

2712. Lynch, Carol B. (Wesleyan U) Environmental 
modification of nest-building in the white-footed mouse, 

. Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), 
Vol 22(2), 405-409.—Exposure of 110 white-footed mice 
to low ambient temperature (5° vs 26°C) during a 5-day 
test resulted in the building of larger nests: The weight of 
cotton used by the S was employed as an index of nest 
size. Ss which had been acclimated to 5°C for 6 wks prior 
to testing built larger nests at 5°C and smaller nests at 
26°C than did warm-acclimated Ss. Warm-acclimated Ss 
maintained for 6 wks under 9 hrs daily light built larger 
nests at both 5 and 26°C than did Ss kept under 16 hrs 
light. This pattern of response to environmental condi- 
tions approximating winter (low ambient temperature 
and short photoperiod) indicates that nesting is у 
component of the physiological-behavioral complex 0 
cold adaptation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. si 

2713. Mason, P. R. (South African Inst for Medica 
Research, Johannesburg) Size and other factors deter- 
mining planarian behaviour. Journal of Biological Psy- 
chology, 1973(Dec), Vol 15(2), 8-13.—Conducted experi 
ments on the planarian Dugesia neumani to dete 
пота! Klino-kinetic activity. Results indicate that (a) the 
size of the planarian used exerted a strong influence a 
the findings; (b) seasonal variations in activity v 
apparent; and (c) there were no variations due E 
temperature, experimental starting time, and luna 
cycles. f el 
2714. Mueller, Helmut C. (U North Carolina, Mer 
Hill) Food caching behaviour in the American x 
(Falco sparverius). Zeitschrift für  Tierpsychologie 
1974(Feb), Vol 34(2), 105-114.—Conducted laboratory 
font got food-caching behavior and attempts to retrieve 
food by Falco sparverius (falcon). In spite of seve 
restraints on the time available to the Ss, caching 
Occurred on 63% of the available opportunities ae 
attempts to retrieve were observed on 65% of iof 
available opportunities. Errors in retrieving ho 
Were uncommon. Caching and retrieving behavi 


SE. 


appeared spontaneously in hand-reared birds and 

ersisted for as long as 3 yrs without any reinforcement. 
Caching appeared to be correlated with deprivation, but 
retrieving did not appear to be correlated with depriva- 
tion interval. Neither caching nor deprivation appeared 
to show a circadian rhythm. Caching may be influenced 
by previous hunger and frustration, while retrieving may 
be influenced by hunger and anticipation of food. Intact 
mice, which are better for storage, were cached more 
frequently, and retrieving attempts were made more 
often than with skinned and eviscerated mice, which 
dessicate rapidly. (German summary) (33 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

2715. Murphree, Oddist D. & Johnson, Jack B. (VA 
Hosp, North Little Rock, AR) An inexpensive activity 
measuring device for small animals. Pavlovian Journal of 
Biological Science, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 9(3), 169-171. 
—Describes a device which utilizes the tilting of 
balanced cages to actuate a single microswitch coupled 
to an impulse counter for each cage. The system has 
functioned well for several years. 

2716. Noirot, Elaine. (Lab de Psychologie expérimen- 
tale, Bruxelles, Belgium) Nest-building by the virgin 
female mouse exposed to ultrasound from inaccessible 
pups. Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 410-420. 
—Observations of 8 naive virgin female albino mice 
indicate that when they were exposed to an inaccessible 
litter, so that they perceived the odor and the ultrasounds 
from the pups, their nest-building behavior underwent 
changes different from changes occurring in 8 controls 
exposed to an inaccessible adult female. Ss exposed to a 
litter built their nest as near as possible to the pups. 
Other characteristics of their nest-building behavior were 
influenced differently according to the type of ultra- 
sound that the pups were emitting. In a condition where 
pups were mainly calling in response to cold, Ss built 
heavier nests than did controls. When calls in response to 
ш were given by the pups, Ss built lighter nests 
than controls. There was some suggestion that the Ss 
exposed to ultrasounds from handled pups tended to 
chew the nest-material more than either controls or Ss 
exposed to ultrasound from cooled pups. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

s 2717. Rowe-Rowe, D. T. (Natal Parks, Game & Fish 
лоп Board, South Africa) Flight behaviour and 
ight distances of blesbok. Zeitschrift für Tierpsycholo- 
m 1974(Feb), Vol 34(2), 208-211.— Recorded flight 
istances of 1 male and 4 female adult blesbok in a small 
nature reserve in Africa. 
m Rusak, Benjamin & Zucker, Irving. (U Califor- 
us erkeley) Fluid intake of rats in constant light and 
the i feeding restricted to the light or dark portion of 
d шоп cycle. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(uD, 
E (1), 91-100.—In Exp I, 14 mature Sprague-Dawley 
he restricted to eating and drinking during the light 
ae of a 12:12 light-dark (L-D) cycle (L-drinkers) 
eon much smaller volumes of saccharin and NaCl 
to us a 14 Ss whose feeding and drinking was restricted 
OE ark phase (D-drinkers). The patterns of fluid 
ick а the respective 12-hr feeding periods were 
food cy, different for L- and D-drinkers and the 
a uid ratios were significantly lower for D- than for 
rinkers. It is concluded that illumination affects fluid 
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intake independently of changes i 1 po 
IL intake of a vide Sent RM ue 
solutions was decreased in 20 male ad lib fed Ss hi 
in constant light (L-L); differences in fluid 
between the L-L and L-D groups varied directly with 
hedonic value of the saccharin solutions. In Exp II, 8 
and 8 D-drinkers did not differ in their preference fo 
saccharin over water in 2-bottle tests. The necessity fo 
controlling and specifying environmental illumination in 
studies of ingestive behavior is emphasized, and varion 
methodological considerations related to illuminati 
cycles are discussed. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2719. Smotherman, William P. et al. (Northern Illinois _ 
U) Maternal responses to infant vocalizations and 
olfactory cues in rats and mice. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 55-66.—In 2 experiments, á 
lactating female Long-Evans rats and 14 lactating female — 
C57BL/10 mice, respectively, were tested for retrieval of. 
young in a Y-maze using the home cage as a start box. 
Retrieval-eliciting stimuli compared were (a) a p 
emitting ultrasounds, (b) a tape loop of пеопа! 
vocalizations, (c) a chilled pup which could not ei 
ultrasounds, and (d) an empty maze arm to control for 
random and/or exploratory activity. For both rats and 
mice the absence of any olfactory cue in the maze arm! 
was accompanied by an absence of differential choice 
behavior. Given the presence of olfactory cues es 
ultrasounds were effective directional cues for retrieval 
The rat seemed incapable of utilizing olfactory cues 
alone for directional information, whereas the mouse | 
utilized vocalizations and olfactory cues equally well. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. ] 
2720. Tanaka, Toshihiko & Ono, Yoshiaki. (Карач 
Prefectural Science Museum, Japan) [А preliminary i 
experiment on ant lion behavior in removing obstacles 
from the nest.] (арп) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol 23(1), 27-38.—Studied obstacle-remov- 
ing behavior in 130 larvae of Hagenomiya micans and 
larvae of Myrmeleon Marr The obstacle, a piece of 
rubber eraser, was placed in the middle of the nest, and. — 
the distance that the object had been moved Was - 
measured 1 day later. The size of obstacle removed was _ 
related to body size of the Ss, and the distance removi 
was proportional to nest size. M. formicarius demonstrat- 
ed the removal behavior less frequently than H. micans, — — 
English summary)—S. Nakajima. J M 
: 2m. Vere, Tom & Martin, R. Chris. (U Missouri, 
) A method for identifying individual 
in a group of fish. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 87-88.—To identi- 
fy individuals within a f 38 fathead minnows, 


group o athead 
several dyes were tested for the distinctiveness ol 


marking, duration of marking, toxicity, and effects upon 


individual and social behavior. Several of the dyes, 
pu common food coloring, proved to be effective. 

2722. Wallen, Kurt & Glickman, Stephen E. (U 
California, Berkeley) Effect of peripheral anosmia on 
ventral rubbing in the gerbil. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Aug), Vol на), 569-572.—Tested 8 male erbils | : 
(Meriones unguiculatus) for rate of ventral rubbing before 


ipherally anosmic by 
and after Ss were rendered perip! p^ ERN FÉV 


ing the nasal epithelium with a 5 
Баша 10 Н Ss served as saline controls. After 


3: 2722-2728 


-induction of peripheral anosmia, Ss showed marked 


reduction in the rate of ventral rubbing, indicating that 
similar findings previously obtained after bilateral 
removal of the olfactory bulbs were due to deprivation of 
olfactory input and not some more general concomitant 
of a central nervous system lesion.—Journal abstract. 

2723. Watson, Flora M.; Henry James P. & 
Haltmeyer, Gary C. (U Southern California, Medical 
School) Effects of early experience on emotional and 
Social reactivity in CBA mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 9-14.—CBA agouti mice were 
handled and others were not in conjunction with their 
being reared in groups or isolation until adulthood. 
Emotional reactivity was assessed at 120 days of age by 
their activity in the open field, followed by measurement 
of plasma corticosterone levels, and social interaction 
was observed during their 15 wks in a Reimer-Petras 
population cage. Handling and socialization produced a 
Significant increase in open field activity, with the 
handled-socialization Ss being the most active. Isolated 
Ss had significantly higher plasma corticosterone levels 
than socialized Ss, but the difference between handled 
and nonhandled males was not significant. The handled- 
Socialized Ss developed the most stable social hierarchy 
in the population cage, Successfully differentiated roles, 
and had the lowest increase in systolic blood pressure, 
Isolated males failed to develop normal social behavior, 
and severe fighting was observed throughout the 15 wks; 
Moreover, these Ss had a higher elevation of systolic 
ia pressure than the socialized Ss. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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2724. Syme, G. J.; Pollard, J. S.; Syme, Я 
Reid, Robyn M. (Ruakura Animal Research Station, 
Hamilton, New Zealand) An analysis of the limited 
access measure of social dominance in rats. Animal 
Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 486-500.—Notes that 
the limited access situation in which only 1 of 2 or more 
Ss can gain access to a reward during a restricted time- 
pod Is an accepted measure of dominance in the rat. 

е present 3 experiments with a total of 14 male hooded 
rats attempted to validate the technique b establishing 
the relationship between individ: and competitive 
performance in order to determine whether priority of 
access had been measured. The generality of the 


competitive orders was examined by altering the com; 
titive res; 


of the 


of domi 
laboratory rat. араараа oo т 


Glackenmeyer, Richard & Matthews, William; s 
chusetts, Amherst) Some factors женыл їп re seek 
ison of response Systems: Acquisition, extinction, and 
transfer of head-poke and lever-press Sidman avoid. 


ance. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 


1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 371-379.—Head king, a suggest- 
ed natural €scape reaction to shock for ie rat, лд 


compared to lever-pressing in a Sidman avoidance study. 


experiments were conducted With a total of 32 naive 
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male Holtzman albino rats. Both Tesponses could be 
emitted at any time, but only one was effective in a given 
session. Acquisition and extinction of the 2 Tesponses 
were compared under both signaled and unsignaled 
avoidance. Then, a test for transfer was conducted їп 
which acquisition conditions were reinstated, but the 
effectiveness of the responses was reversed. 3 differences 
between responses were noted: (a) head poking was 
Superior in reducing shock rates under signaled condi- 
tions; (b) head poking was more resistant to extinction, 
especially under signaled conditions; and (c) under 
unsignaled conditions, Ss were unable to learn to head 
poke if they had previously learned to leverpress. 
Findings (a) and (c) were pursued in later experiments, 
Finding (a) depended on the location of the warning 
signal with respect to the response system. When the 
leverpress required approach to the warning signal, the 
head poke was superior. But when the head poke 
required approach to the warning signal, the 2 responses 
were equally effective. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2726. Barrera, F. J. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Centrifugal selection of signal-directed pecking. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
22(2), 341-355.—In 2 experiments a total of 12 male 
White Carneaux pigeons were exposed to a schedule of 
stimulus-correlated food presentations. When key pecks 
terminated trial signals and cancelled the delivery of 
food, pecking was either gradually or rapidly redirected 
away from the keys, depending on whether the food- 
omission contingency was introduced from the outset or 
after exposure to a response-independent baseline. In all 
cases, the food-omission contingency substantially re- 
duced or eliminated pecking at the keys. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2721. Howard S. & Scavio, Michael J. 
(California State U, Fullerton) A minicomputer program 
for the resolution of response frequency and latency in 
classical conditioning preparations. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), Mer 
—Describes a classical conditioning program capable o! 
controlling stimulus events and recording response data 
in experiments using the rabbit's nictitating membrane 
and/or jaw-movement responses. The system's ed 
accuracy in latency measurement cannot be duplicate 
either by conventional hand-scoring methods involving 
oscillographic records or by other minicomputer condi- 
tioning programs. 

2728. Brush, Michael E. & Schaeffer, Robert W- 
(Auburn U) Effects of water deprivation on schedule- 
induced polydipsia. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Soc 
1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 6972. —12 food-deprived male 
Sprague: wley albino rats, randomly assigned К a 
equal groups, were successively exposed to (a) base ae 
Conditions with water freely available in both b) 
experimental chamber and the home cage and o 
baseline and free-reinforcement schedule (FFI-60- 0 
conditions with water freely available in the experimen 
tal chamber and available on a free or limited basis in 
the home cage. Prior to experimental sessions, Group 
had continuous access to water in the home cage 
Whereas Groups 2 and 3 were 12- and 22-hrs wal 
deprived, respectively. Results indicate that water depri 


vation increased the probability of the development 9 


TP 


schedule-induced polydipsia but had no augmentative 
effect on either asymptotic intake level or rate of 
development of the phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 

2729. Chantrey, David F. (U Keele, England) Stimu- 
lus preexposure and discrimination learning by domes- 
tic chicks: Effect of varying interstimulus time. Journal. 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 87(3), 517-525.—Conducted a series of experiments 
with a total of 199 Ross strain chicks in which groups of 
Ss were preexposed to moving objects on Days 1—5 after 
hatching. Only 1 object was visible at a time, and the 
time between the appearance of one stimulus and the 
immediately succeeding appearance of the other was 
called the “interonset time.” Ss which had been preex- 
posed to both discriminanda in rapid alternation 
(interonset time of / min) learned a subsequent discrimi- 
nation task more slowly than Ss familiar with neither 
stimulus; Ss preexposed to both discriminanda at 
separate times (interonset time of 30 min) learned the 
discrimination faster than Ss familiar with neither 
stimulus. The evidence suggests that the proportions of 
slow-learning and fast-learning Ss in a group were 
changed by varying interonset time. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2730. Christensen, Carol M.; Caldwell, Donald F. & 
Oberleas, Donald. (Wayne State U) Establishment of a 
learned preference for a zinc-containing solution by 
zinc-deficient rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 415-421.—24 zinc- 
deficient, male Holtzman albino rats were trained to 
associate a novel-tasting solution with the partial 
amelioration of their deficiency. For 4 days, Ss were 
permitted to drink only a distasteful acetic acid solution 
containing a small quantity of zinc. When later offered a 
Choice between a solution associated with the deficiency 
(distilled water) and an acetic acid solution, the Ss 
strongly preferred the latter. This contrasted sharply with 
Choices of zinc-deficient Ss which had no previous 
experience with the acid-zinc solution. This group 
towed a strong aversion to the taste of the acid. Results 
We show (a) a positive correlation between weight gain 
шав, ће 4-day education period and preferences for 

€ acid-zinc solution, (b) a unique dietary sampling 

parem among deficient Ss with prior exposure to zinc, 

" (с) a strong resistance to extinction of consumption 

of the novel acidic solution when zinc had been deleted. 
—Journal abstract. 

E Cohen, David H. (U Virginia, Medical School) 

E 9f conditioned stimulus intensity on visually 

s. End heart rate change in the pigeon: A 

Phys lon mechanism. Journal of Comparative & 

_Ysiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 495-499. 

Can visually conditioned heart-rate change in 30 White 

ae eaux pigeons, increasing the conditioned stimulus 

3 nsity enhanced performance. The effect, which only 

E d at high intensity levels, was obtained during 

1 AUN and with rigorous maintenance of constant 

E us conditions. A similar effect was obtained with 
Stimulation control Ss. Evidence is presented that the 
pu us intensity effect during conditioning may have 
с десед increased sensitization such that the 
rem the effect was upon performance rather than 

oning per se, (18 rare abstract. 


Nd Mery MEA 5. & ‚Т 
ortheastern U) Mirror control of respondi 
ratio schedules in pigeons. Bulletin of the Pocho 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 113-11 5.—Reports. 
one of 3 White Carneaux pigeons exposed to mu 
fixed ratio-fixed ratio (FR-FR) reinforcement sch 
attacked a mirror target during postreinforcement pauses б 
preceding the higher FR schedule. The same m 
image stimulation, on the other hand, reduced reinfoi 
ment rate for all 3 pigeons by selectively incre 
postreinforcement pauses preceding the higher 
schedule. This indicates that in studies of reinforcemet 
schedules with pigeons, mirror-image stimulation f| 
surfaces commonly present in standard test chambers 
(e.g., One-way mirrors, metal walls) may interact with 
schedule parameters to control postreinforcement behav- — 
ior other than attack.—Journal abstract. r 
2733. Davis, Hank & Burton, Jo-Ann. (U Guel 
Ontario, Canada) The measurement of response fo 
during a lever-press shock-escape procedure in 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavio 
1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 433-440.—Gave 3 naive mi 
Wistar albino rats extensive exposure to am 
procedure in which shocks were scheduled to occur 
sec apart. The amount of downward force exerted о! 
lever was continuously recorded and compared Wi 
traditional discrete measurement in which only res 
above an arbitrary force threshold were recorded. Si 
typically remained in contact with the lever throughout 
{е shock-free intertrial interval. Shock onset relia 
occasioned a brief lurch from and return to the 
which resulted in a leverpress escape response being - 
recorded, Lever contact, which occupied an average of — 
90% of session time, showed great stability in force after 
a brief period of instability after each shock terminated. 
In general, continuous measurement revealed considera- 4 
bly different results than discrete measurements of on- — 
lever behavior. For example, continuous lever contact 
fluctuating near response threshold was often recorded 
as discrete responding, and sustained lever contact 
occurring below response threshold was omitted from 
discrete measurement.—Journal abstract. — 

2734. Davis, Michael. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Sensitization of the rat startle response by noise. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 571-581.—In a series of 6 experi- 
ments with a total of 160 male S ague-Dawley albino 
rats, it was found that the startle response showed а 
progressive increase in amplitude when tones were 
presented against a high level of background noise. This 
sensitization effect was not a result of repetitive exposure 
to tones but rather a result of continuous exposure to 
noise. The size of the effect was directly related to noise 
intensity and required about 30-45 min to reach а 
maximum. The effect did not dissipate when the noise 
was maintained but did dissipate once the noise pos 3 
turned down. Results are discussed in terms of 

N iti which titive stimulus 
experimental conditions under which теребиуе con of 
exposure produces КЫШ eae or habituation 

-—Journal abstract. 
the startle reflex Ta 
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of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 285-300.—White 
eaux pigeons received food only if they took longer 
than a specified time to begin and complete a fixed ratio. 
In Exp Í with 4 Ss, ratios with shorter durations had no 
stimulus consequence; in Exp II with 4 additional Ss, 
these ratios ended with a stimulus change. In both 
Studies, the mean time to complete the ratio exceeded 
requirements of less than 30 sec, approximately matched 
requirements of 30 sec, and fell progressively short of 
matching thereafter. The various effects resembled those 
of temporal differentiation experiments involving single 
responses. Although both number of ratios and time 
Separating successive food presentations increased along 
with ratio duration, control experiments showed that 
differential reinforcement of duration, rather than either 
form or reinforcer intermittency, accounted for the 
performance. Exp II also studied the effects of adding a 
stimulus that signaled when the required time had 
elapsed. The stimulus produced durations that matched 
even the most stringent requirements. This precision was 
not maintained when the stimulus was removed. Tempo- 
ral Sahara schedules seem to have similar effects 
regardless of the response class and temporal propert 
емет (21 ref)—Journal abstract. PD 

2736. Delprato, Dennis J. & Meltzer, Richard J, 
(Eastern Michigan U) Type of start box and goal box 
distinctiveness in self-punitive running of rats. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 87(3), 548-554.—A total of 96 male Sprague-Daw! еу 
rats were first trained to escape shock in ап alley by 
running to a safe goal box. In Exp I either a trapdoor- 
floored start box or a guillotine-door start box was used 
in different groups. In extinction, nonpunished and 
punished subgroups were tested in each of the start-box 
conditions. Punishment produced faster running speeds 
than nonpunishment (self-punitive effect) only with the 
trapdoor. The trapdoor start box was used in Exp II, and 
independent groups of Ss were trained to escape to a goal 
box that was either very dissimilar or similar to the shock 
area. Nonpunished and punished sub; oups were extin- 
guished in each goal box condition. Sel f-punitive running 
was more likely with the dissimilar goal box.—Journal 
abstract. 

2737. Dutch, J. (Victoria U, Wellington, New Zea- 
land) Comparison of the reinforcing properties of 
conditioned and discriminative stimuli in new and 
Previously experienced environments. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 85-86. 
—Drinking in 64 male $ rague-Dawley rats was either 
preceded or accompanied by a tone. When ressing 
was subsequently conditioned to the tone, it was found 
that more barpresses were made in a totally new 
environment than in the environment in which condi- 
tioning of the tone had taken place. Within each 
environment, there was no difference in the effectiveness 
of the tone stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

2738. Farthing, G. William. (U 
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clockwise to horizontal. Responses to the Ist 6 tilts 
(positive stimuli) were reinforced on a variable-interyal 
I-min schedule, whereas responses to the other 6 tilts 
(negative stimuli) were extinguished. During the Ist 
several discrimination sessions, the highest response rate 
was typically to one of the positive stimuli that was 
relatively close to the negative stimuli or at an intermedi- 
ate distance, rather than to one of the positive stimuli 
most distant from the negative stimuli. This effect 
decreased with extended training up to 50 or 80 sessions. 
—Journal abstract. 

2739. Foree, Donald D. & LoLordo, Vincent M, 
(Dalhousie U, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Transfer 
of control of the pigeon's key peck from food reinforce- 
ment to avoidance of shock. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 251-259. 
—lnitially trained 8 male White Carneaux pigeons to 
peck a white key for food under a variable-interval l-min 
Schedule of reinforcement. Then, a shock-avoidance 
schedule was initiated, and food was no longer available 
in the experimental situation. Under the avoidance 
schedule, each peck on the key postponed shock for 40 
sec. A warning signal, consisting of tone and red 
houselights, was presented after 30 sec without a 
response. If no response occurred, a shock was delivered 
10 sec after warning-signal onset. Shocks were delivered 
every 10 sec in the presence of the warning signal until a 
apes was made. The warning signal was terminated 
only by a response. Keypecking of all 8 Ss came under 
control of the avoidance schedule, and responding 
continued throughout the 20-day avoidance training 
period. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2740. Giulian, Dana; Snowdon, Charles T. & Krom, 
Larry S. (Rockefeller U, New York, NY) A completely 
automated closed-field maze series for rats. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 183-187.— Describes а 
device for rats in which movements across a maze field 
of insulated floor plates are monitored by a transistor 
amplifying-detection circuit. Complete automation elimi- 
nates observer involvement and provides a reliable д 
арш means for testing large numbers of anima x 
Further modification of the system permits analysis 0 
the direction in animal movements. 

2741. Griffin, Patrick; Honaker, L. Michael; Jones, 
Daniel E. & Pynes, Leonard T. (U Alabama) Prefer 
for signaled vs unsignaled shock in pigeons wit 
implanted electrodes. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Ser 
ty, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 141-143.—In an experimen 
with 2 adult male Silver King pigeons, treadle presse 
produced changeover from a program of unsignalet 
unavoidable, and inescapable shock to a program i 
which shock was preceded by a 5-sec visual and auditory 
preshock signal. Different houselight colors were сопи 
lated with the 2 programs. Both Ss, albeit marginal iut 
S, spent more session time in the signaled shock pro 
when the above conditions prevailed than if (a) only í 
stimulus correlated with the signaled shock program (bu! 
not the preshock signal) occurred or (b) neither preshoc 
signal nor correlated stimulus occurred.—Journal 

stract. d Coll) 

2742. Grott, Robert & Neuringer, Allen. (Ree 
Group behavior of rats under schedules of гетото 
ment. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior. 


ark 


1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 311-321.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments with a total of 24 Long-Evans and 12 Fisher naive 
female rats. Groups of 3 Ss were placed in a chamber 
containing 1 response lever and | water dispenser. A 
variety 0! schedule conditions were explored including 
fixed ratio, extinction, satiation, fixed interval, fixed 
time, differential reinforcement of low rates, and 
discrimination learning. Each group was treated as a 
single unit, with the collective lever responses emitted by 
the 3 Ss being the main dependent variable. Group 
responding was controlled by the reinforcement sched- 
ules in an orderly and consistent manner. However, the 
groups often paused less and responded faster than 
individual Ss working under identical conditions. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2743. Hall, Geoffrey. (U Sussex, Lab of Experimental 
Psychology, zo England) Strategies of simultane- 
ous discrimination learning in the pigeon. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
26(3), 520-529.—Trained 16 White Carneaux pigeons in 
Exp I on a simultaneous discrimination between red and 
orange. After they had mastered the problem they were 
presented on occasional test trials with 2 red or with 2 
orange stimuli. On those test trials when both stimuli 
were Selle (S+) the Ss tended to peck always to | 
key. trials with 2 negative stimuli (S-) the Ss chose 
the other key. Results suggest that the Ss used the 
presence of the S- on their preferred side as a cue for 
i pecking to the other side. Exp II investigated the role of 

the S+ with 16 additional Ss. Transfer tests involving the 
— introduction of a neutral stimulus suggested that Ss 
varied in the extent to which they relied upon the S+. 
| Some Ss showed no preference for the $+ over the 
neutral stimulus. However, when required to learn a 
discrimination between the old S-- and the neutral 
stimulus, Ss given the old S+ as the positive learned 
more rapidly than those given the neutral stimulus as the 
positive.—Journal abstract. 
2744. Hara, Masataka. (Tokyo U of Education, 
Japan) [Imprinting in chicks: Effects of first exposure 
m movement confinement.] (Japn) Annual of Animal 
e. , 1972, Vol 22(2), 51-60.—Studied the effect of 
js following response" on imprinting. 40 White 
erum chicks 14-20 hrs old were individually exposed 
ns I5-em red cube continuously moving at а speed of 
К cm/sec in a runway. When tested 48 hrs later, the Ss 
3 е allowed to move freely during ће Ist exposure 
^ fo 5 cube followed the cube after the shortest latency, 
Ss e оч period of time, and most frequently. The 
i di ces in a glass container during the Ist exposure 
$ ER show any more following responses than the 
mn ‘posed Ss. Results support the law of effort. (English 
sree (16 ref}—S. Nakajima. 

45. Hughes, Larry F.; Dunlap, William P. & 
Kies Lawrence. (Louisiana State U, Medical Ctr, 
тае Неагіпр Research Lab of the South) Reward 
fü and partial reinforcement effects in a single 

"d Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 

) 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 563-570.—The partial rein- 
End el acquisition effect (PRAE) in running 
frustration effect (activity following nonrewa- 
ed with reward) were measured simultaneously in 


"s 
^ud a stabilimeter. 


i-e Whose goal-box floor was 
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Experimental groups of 9 male Charles Ri У 
each received P or 100% ааа ОШ 
factorially with 3 magnitudes of reward (1, 3, or 
pellets). A control group of 18 Ss was never rewarded, 
The size of the PRAE was a direct function of reward. 
magnitude, and crossing of 50 and 100% curves was 
found for all alley segments, including the goal segment, E 
The frustration effect (FE) was present by the 2nd day of - 
training for the 3- and 9-pellet groups, and the size of the: 
FE was directly related to reward magnitude, The . 
present study is unique in that (a) the findings were fr 
from the effects of reward contrast, (b) behavior. 
antecedent to the goal indicated that incentive was 
effectively manipulated, and (c) an unrewarded control 
group was used. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2746. Hunsicker, James P. & Reid, Larry D. (Bradley 
U) “Priming effect" in conventionally reinforced rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 87(4), 618-621.—Ran 15 male albino rats & 
in alleys for water reinforcement with intertrial intervals — 
(ITIs) similar to the intervals typically used in studies of 
intracranial reinforcement. When deprived over 15 hrs Ss 
ran faster with very short ITIs (7 sec) than with longer S 
ITIs (95 sec). Comparisons with rats described in other. —. 
studies running for intracranial reinforcement leads to — 
the conclusion that, regardless of what kind of reinforcer 
is used, rats run faster for a reinforcer when ITIs are only 
seconds long rather than over a minute. (17 ref)—Journal. .— 
abstract. 

2747. Kamin, Leon J. & Gaioni, Stephen J. (Princeton. 
U) Compound conditioned emotional response condi- 
tioning with differentially salient elements іп rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Pc 
1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 591-597.—R. Rescorla and A. R. 
Wagner's model of conditioning (1972) implies that, if 2 
conditioned-stimulus (CS) elements are independently 
conditioned to asymptote and then compounded, rein- 
forcement of the compound should reduce the condi- 
tioned strength of each element. Further, the more 
salient element should lose more strength and should 
ultimately show less conditioned strength than the less 
salient element. 4 groups of 8 male Holtzman albino rats 
each, in à conditioned emotional response procedure, 
provided 2 independent tests of this deduction at 
tifferent levels of CS salience. Data in each case appear 
consistent with the model's prediction, significantly so in 
1 case. Data in other aspects confirm deductions drawn 

odel.—Journal abstract. 
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2749. Kruger, Brian M. (Wright State U) Self-punitive 
running in the rat following start box fear 
Shock effects. Journal of C tive & 


Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 555-562. 
—In Phase 1 of an experiment with 240 female hooded 
rats, buzzer-alone presentations or buzzer-shock pairin; 
were given in the start box of a 4-ft strai t alley. Phase 2 
consisted of runway test trials during which there was no 
shock in the alley or there was shock in the last 2 ft. 
Shock levels employed in each phase were 0, 40, 53, and 
70 v. All Phase | nonshock Ss ceased running by Trial 3. 
In general, for Ss shocked in Phase 1, running speed and 
the number of Ss completing all 60 trials were greater for 
shocked than nonshocked Phase 2 conditions. In 
addition, the stronger the Phase 1 shock, the greater the 
number completing all trials and the faster the speeds. 
Phase 2 E intensity was not a significant factor. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2750. Kuch, Dennis О. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Differentiation of press durations with 
upper and lower limits on reinforced values. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
22(2), 275-283.—12 naive male albino rats received food 
following leverpress durations between t and t + t' sec 
where t was 2, 4, or 8 sec and t' was 25t, -50t, ог 1.00t sec. 
Modal press durations were greater than t but less than 
t + ť in all cases. Distributions of Press durations were 
lower and broader for larger values of t. Lower t' /t 
ratios juae lower median press durations and 
relatively narrower press-duration distributions. Median 
press duration was a power function of t within a t' /t 
ratio condition, Corresponding to previous results for 
latency, interresponse time, and response durations. 


—Journal abstract, 
2751. Lattal, Kennon А. (West Virginia U) Combi 
tions of response-reinforcer dependence } at 


and independ- 

imental Analysis of Behavior, 
-—Investigated the contrib- 
ndency to th 
control of behavior. 4 ex; ienced "White Canes 
pigeons were trained to ion k under a variable- 


interval schedule of Teinforcement. With the 


ich, Debra & May, James G. Child S; 

Ctr, New Orleans, LA) Effects of MA odi 
Stimuli presented during tonic immobility in guinea 
pigs. Journal of Со tive & Physiological Psychology, 

. 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 513-516.—The duration of and 
Susceptibility to tonic immobility were measured in 3 
groups of albino and Pigmented guinea Pigs (N = 27) 
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while a train of intense tone burs 
group, the tone bursts had been 
with painful shock stimuli. The 2nd 
experienced the tone bursts alone, a 
iously received shocks witho 
rsts. Results indicate that bot 
p received shock exhibited increased suscepti- 
ility to immobilization, and the no-shock group showed 
a decline in duration when to 
Results could not be casil 
fear hypothesis. Explanati 
and "learned helplessne: 
abstract. 

2753. Li, Mei-Chih. (National Cheng-Chi U, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Republic of China) The effect of spontaneous 
recovery and interference on rats' retention of discrimi- 
nations. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 
41-45.—Trained 36 albino male rats successively to learn 
2 discriminative problems to the same learning criterion, 
The problems were comparable to the A-B, A-D 
paradigm in verbal learning. Retention of either discrim- 
ination was tested in 8 sessions over a 2-day interval. 
Results confirm interference theory and the crowding 
effect. Proactive inhibition increased with time while 
retroactive inhibition decreased, then both became 
approximately equal.—Journal abstract. 

2754. Carolyn K. & Allen, Joseph D. (U 
Georgia) Stimulus compounding in pigeons. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 95-97. 
—Trained 2 male White King pigeons on а 3-ply 
multiple schedule in which reinforcement was available 
оп a variable interval I-min schedule for 2 of the 
components and extinction was in effect for the 3rd 
component. S°s associated with reinforcement were 
either a tone or a light and the S-delta associated with the 
extinction component was the absence of tone and light. 
After response rates stabilized, testing for summation 
was conducted with both steady-state and extinction test 
procedures. Both of these procedures involved HS 
presentations of the compound tone and light. Results 
indicate that summation did not emerge under the 
Steady-state test conditions but did emerge under 
extinction test conditions.—Journal abstract. 

2755. Lydersen, Tore & Cheney, Carl D. (Utah State 
U) Fixed-ratio discrimination effects of extinction and 
satiation. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1973(Dec). 
Vol 15(2), 26-29.—Trained 3 White King pigeons bue 
conditional discrimination procedures in which fixed- 
ratio (FR) 30 and FR 60 were randomly scheduled on 
the center of 3 nse keys. Reinforcement a 
Contingent upon a left-side key response on FR-30 и 3 
and upon a right-side key response on FR-60 e 
Following stable performance, the behavior was place 
under either extinction or Ss were allowed to conne 
responding until satiated. Results show that under bot 

ures responding subsequently ceased, but s 
ystematic effects were found upon the accuracy of t 
Кш сс уыз The absence of an effort upon accuracy 
by extinction and satiation in the present task 1$ 
Consistent with results of Prior conditional discrimina- 
tion research in which exteroceptive stimuli were usec- 

—Journal abstract, 


ts was presented, In | 
previously associated 
group had previously 
nd the 3rd group had 
ut the train of tone 
h groups which had 


ne bursts were presented, 
y interpreted to support the 
ons involving “sensitization” 
ss” are proposed.—Journal 


осл 


2756. Marcucella, Henry. (Boston U) Signalled 
reinforcement in differential-reinforcement-of-low-rate 
schedules. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 381-390.—At several 
fixed and variable minimum reinforced interresponse 
times (IRTs) a stimulus was added to differential- 
reinforcement-of-low-rate (DRL) schedules to signal the 
availability or nonavailability of reinforcement to 30 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats. As the minimum 
reinforced IRT increased, the rate of unreinforced 
responding decreased. Changing from fixed to variable 
minimum IRT in the basic DRL schedule further 
decreased the rate of unreinforced responding. Both 
effects were to some degree reversible. For fixed 
minimum reinforced IRTs of 30 sec or shorter, most 
unreinforced responses terminated IRTs just short of 
that required for reinforcement. The minimum rein- 
forced IRT and the number of short response latencies to 
the onset of the signal were negatively correlated. Both 
of these analyses suggested that at values of 30 sec or 
shorter, Ss discriminated the availability of the reinforcer 
more on the basis of time than on the basis of presence 
or absence of the signal. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2757. Matthews, T. James; McHugh, Thomas G. & 
Carr, Lucille D. (New York U) Pavlovian and instrumen- 
tal determinants of response suppression in the pigeon. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 500—506.—Exp I demonstrated the 
formation of a discriminated punishment effect in the 
absence of a conditioned emotional response. Electric 
shocks were delivered at random intervals to 3 naive 
male White Carneaux pigeons pecking for food on a 
variable-interval schedule. During a 1-тіп visual condi- 
tioned stimulus (CS), scheduled shocks were delayed 
until a response occurred (punishment). Differential 
suppression to the CS was observed in addition to overall 
suppression. Suppression was related to shock intensity. 
In Exp II with the same Ss, CS suppression was related 
to the CS and was not an artifact of response pattern or 
discrimination of shock patterns. The punishment 
contingency without the CS did not suppress behavior, 
and the CS without the punishment contingency did not 
relieve suppression.—Journal abstract. 
ss Aeg McAllister, Wallace R.; MARE DUM 

eldin, Garry Н. & Cohen, Jeffrey M. (Northern Pino» 
U) Intertrial interval effects in classically conditioned 
fear to a discrete conditioned stimulus and to situation- 
al cues. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 582-590.—In Exp I fear was 
classically conditioned in a total of 240 female hooded 
and Sprague-Dawley rats with a discrete conditioned 
stimulus (CS) at intertrial intervals (ITIs) of 15, 45, 75, 
105, 165, or 225 sec and in Exp П, with an additional 144 
Ss, with or without a discrete CS at ITIs of 165, 225, ог 
285 sec. The amount of fear conditioned to situational 
cues and to the discrete CS plus situational cues was then 
Measured by the learning of a hurdle-jumping response 
Which allowed escape from the feaf-eliciting stimuli. 
Results suggest that as ITI was lengthened fear condi- 
tioned to situational cues alone and to the discrete CS 
increased. However, following conditioning with a 
discrete CS, fear elicited by situational cues inc 
With ITI but then decreased, presumably because а 


к. 


discrimination had been formed between the situati 
cues and the compound of CS plus situational c 
—Journal abstract. 

2759. McMillan, John C. (Franklin D. Roosevelt VA 
Hosp, Montrose, NY) Average uncertainty as a determi- 
nant of observing behavior. Journal of the Experimental — 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 401-408. 
—After discrimination training on a multiple variab! 
interval (VI) extinction schedule of food reinforcement, 6 
male White Carneaux pigeons were placed on the _ 
uncued or mixed version of the same schedule. Ss were — 
allowed to make an optional “observing response" that | 
converted the uncued schedule to the corresponding 
cued schedule by providing a 20-sec exposure to the 
appropriate discriminative stimulus. The schedule co 
sisted of 100 40-sec components, and the probability th: 
any one of them would be a VI component was 
systematically varied between .00 and 1.00. Results s 
that the amount of observing behavior was an inver! 
U function of the probability of the VI component. Few 
observing responses occurred at probabilities of .00 or 
1.00, and maximum responding occurred at a value less 
than .50. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. | 

2760. Meisch, Richard А. & Thompson, Travis. (U 
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naturally occurring behavior in the rat, but not necessari- 
ly as a behavior that will continue without differential 
reinforcement of tition.—Journal abstract. А 
2762. Morgan, М. J. (U Cambridge, Psychological 
Lab, England) Resistance to satiation. Animal i. 
our, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 449—466. —Reviews the 
phenomenon of resistance to satiation, in which instru- 
mental behavior continues in the absence of the 
consummatory response towards which it was originally 
directed. These findings illustrate, along with other data, 
that consummatory and instrumental activities are not 
determined by a single intervening drive variable. One 
account of the rel eus d between consummatory and 
instrumental activities is that instrumental respon ing is 
maintained by the reinforcing effects of consummatory 
activities and will only gradually disappear when that 
reinforcement is withdrawn. This suggests that satiation 
is highly related to extinction of behavior by nonreward, 
and evidence for this possibility is presented. (105 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2763. Pencer, Edward L. (St Francis Xavier U, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) Persistence in the 
absence of primary motivation in the albino rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 8704), 787-192.—Trained 24 male Holtzman rats 
under either partial reinforcement (PRF) or continuous 
reinforcement (CRF). Ss were subsequently pre-fed their 
daily ration in the form of reward Pod and immediate- 
ly run in the same task under a CRF schedule. Results 
reveal that PRF-trained Ss persisted in the satiated state 
relative to CRF controls. These results, termed the 
satiation effect, present difficulties to theories of persist- 
ence which address only extinction tests. An interpreta- 
tion utilizing a modification of A. Amsel’s (1962) 
frustration hypothesis is advanced, Implications of this 

proposal for a general theory of persistence and the 
methodological advantages of the satiation technique are 
discussed.—Journal abstract, 

2764. Pert, Agu & R. C. (Biomedical Lab, 
Edgewood Arsenal, MD) Behavior of the turtle (Chryse- 
mys picta picta) in simultaneous, successive, and 
behavioral contrast situations. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 526-538, 
—4 experiments on reward and learning in a total of 99 
painte pua the following patterns of results: 
negative simultaneous contrast, Positive behavioral 
contrast, a positive relation between magnitude of 
Teward and resistance to extinction, and a gradual 
decrement in performance as a function of abrupt 
reduction in magnitude of Teward, but no suggestion of 
negative successive contrast, This pattern is the same as 
that of analogous experiments with fish and quite 
different from that of analogous experiments with rats. 
lts bearing on the interrelatins among the various 
contrast phenomena and on the problem of phyletic 

- differences in learning is discussed. (39 ref)—Journal 
abstract, . 
2765. Quirt, B. Michael & Cohen, Jerome S. (Oxtord 
Hosp Ctr, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 
intermittent and constant punishment on 
. resistance to punishment ina free operant situation for 
_ the albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 87(3), 539-547 — Trained 
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male Wistar albino rats (10 experimental and 9 control 
Ss) to barpress for food reinforcement in a 2-bar cyclic 
response chain situation. Responding on 1 bar led also to 
a punishment (footshock) on either an intermittent or 
constant schedule. Both punishment schedules led to 
increased responding on the nonpunished bar and to 
initial response suppression followed by recovery on the 
punished bar. For Ss on the intermittent schedule, the 
response increase on the nonpunished bar was seen only 
after a punishment on the other bar. Similar effects were 
found for transfer time between the 2 bars. The effects of 
punishment on response to both bars were more 
pronounced for the intermittent punishment groups, 
Results are discussed in terms of the motivational 
constructs of A. Amsel and of R. К. Banks.—Journal 
abstract. 

2766. Robinson, Paul W. & Shelley, Monte F. 
(Brigham Young U) The effects of total darkness on 
Schedule . Journal of the inermem Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 3 1-400.—Investigated 
the effect of total darkness on the keypecking of 8 naive 
male homing pigeons under fixed-ratio, variable-ratio, 
fixed-interval, and variable-interval schedules of food 
reinforcement. Ss were divided into groups of 2, with 
each group conditioned to peck under | of the 4 
Schedules of reinforcement. Under an ABAB procedure, 
all Ss experienced alternating light and dark conta 
The house- and keylights were (a) maintained at TR 
intensity for the Ist 30 1-һг sessions, (b) faded out Е 
disconnected over Sessions 31 through 50, (c) tota У 
illuminated for Sessions 51 to 60, and (d) discos 
again for the final 10 sessions. Responding under ү 
ratio schedules increased from 20 to 108% in the an 
and responding under the interval schedules in the d 
decreased by 37 to 93%. (21 ref)—Journal abs 

2767. Shipley, Robert H. (U Missouri, Medica 
School) Extinction of conditioned fear in rats as , 
function of several parameters of CS exposure. D 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1970084 
Vol 87(4), 699—707.—Employed Pavlovian fear acqui 
tion and extinction procedures in a factorial espe 
Which varied conditioned-stimulus (CS) duration ^ 
acquisition, the number and duration of cs exposures T 
extinction, and total CS exposure across extinction tra 4 
Ss were 128 female Blue Spruce hooded rats. Soppi et 
of licking for water served as the measure of residu я 
fear. The data revealed that suppression of licking bc 
an inverse function of total nonreinforced CS exposur 
irrespective of the number and duration of екш 
ехрозигез used to amass that total. The effect of Sn d 
nonreinforced CS exposure was not significantly d 
enced by the duration of the CS utilized їп acquis 
training. The discrepancy between the obtained resu 2 
and predictions derived from several theories of extine 
tion is discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 5 

2768. Siegel, Shepard & Domjan, Michael. (McMaste! : 
U, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) The inhibitory effect ot 
backward conditioning as a function of the number 0 
backward pairings. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Societ 
1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 122-124.—Independent groups 0 
a total of 39 male albino rats received cse 
conditioning acquisition following 0, 5, 10, 25, or d 
preexposures to the conditioning stimuli in a backward- 
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aired manner (the unconditioned stimulus preceding and reinforcement-magnitude { 
Te conditioned stimulus). In both the йо anal gni context effects can also be 


suppression situation with rats an eyelid conditionin 
situation with 59 male New Zealand rabbits, раску 


reexposure retarded acquisition (in agreement with Journal of Со 


earlier findings). Furthermore, increasing backward- 
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in these terms. (65 ref)—Journal abstract. 
M. & Ellen, Paul. (Georg E Р 

е роса! ^ me 

rative ysiological Psyc 
0), 598-604.—4 experiments, inven 


paired experience with the conditioning stimuli was gating i е performance of a total of 25 male Long-Evans 
rats 


associated with increasingly deleterious effects on acqui- 


on the Maier 3-table reasoning 


sition performance. Results are contrary to suggestions demonstrated that the reasoning solution did not depend _ 


that backward-conditioning-induced retardation of sub- on either stimuli associated with the apparatus (olfactory 
and tactile) or internal spa 
preexposures, with fewer such preexposures producing lar) to the locus of the food. The exploratory experience 
was critical for performance, and it is sugges 

2769. Sinclair, J. D. (State Alcohol Monopoly, reasoning solution involved the integration of separate 
ast ex] 
for alcohol. Nature, 1974(Jun), Vol 249(5457), 590-592. ae specific cue in the situation.—Journal abstract. — 


sequent acquisition results only from extensive backward 
q q y 


Dawley, and ANA) who exhibited consistent 
preferences for alcohol over water and standard rat f 
were tested in an operant conditioning and reversal 


—6 male albino rats from 3 strains (AA, ig 
igh 
ood 


in a 
experiment in à 2-bar Skinner box. All 6 Ss met the 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), ! 


tial orientation cues (vestibu- 
ted that the — — 
‘ences rather than merely being a response to 


Strouthes, Volo, Alfred M. & Unger, 


Thomas. (State U New York, Binghamton) Hunger, 
thirst and their 


effects on the rat's 
in-water choice. Physiology & Behavior, 
53-157.—Conducted an experi- 


criterion for learning to work for alcohol within the Ist 3. ment and 2 replications of it with a total of 222 Sprague- 
nights. A reversal test was then designed by switching the Dawley albino rats. Ss preferred water to 1.0% saccharin 
alcohol and water bars; all but 1 learned the reversal. and drank large volumes ed that hours of 


Motivation for alcohol was studied in an AA rat and à 
ope De rat which had learned to work for 
alcohol by adding m progressively to the response 
bars. Both rats pressed the alcohol bar until over 140 g 
were attached, although responding by the Sprague- 
Dawley rat decreased as а linear function of the weight 
added. Because food and water were freely available and 
no shaping was used, results cannot be attributed to 
motivation from hunger or thirst or to shaping proce- 
dures; it appears that learning Was reinfo! 

obtaining alcohol per se to drink. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2770. Slotnick, Burton M. & Katz Howard M. 
(NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Olfactory learning-set forma- 
tion in rats. Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4153), 796-798. 
—In 2 experiments, 12 rats trained on 16 2-odor 
discrimination problems showed rapid acquisition ofa 
learning set and l-trial learning by the end of the 
problem series. Learning to sample odor cues before 
responding and adoption of à “win-stay, 
strategy probably accounts for the virtually errorless 
learning, It is concluded that lea ing-set perf 
rats trained with odor stimuli is comi able to that 
reported for primates trained on visual cues. l 
abstract. 

2771. Staddon, J. E. (Duke U) Temporal control, 
attention, and memory. Psychological Review, 19T4(Sep). 
Vol 81(5), 375-391.—Notes that imals do not ly 
tespond for food at times when it is n 
the time just after food delivery on 


water deprivation 
deprivation (hunger). 


Sacchari 
means for the determi 
nant drive state in nal 


requirement. 1 


d thirsty Ss, 


G. N. (U Stirling, 


rate, ] 
Journal of the pcm Analysis 
2), 427-432.—3 experi- 

nded for food on à 

ich ol n-key illumi- 
riods of red-key illumination. 


behavior had sta ilized with a variable-interval 2- 


of reinforcement operating during bo 
tes of responding Were differentially 
nent. Response rates 
mponent fel without changing the 
reinforcement, but there were no unequivo- 
effects during the гей stimulus. 
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se rates during that 
that reductions in 
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effect). Previous data, results of an experiment WI н 

male White Carneaux pigeons and arguments are reinforcement frequency in multiple schedules. (20 ref) 
presented to show that temporal control depends on the can produce gene о : 
Properties of memory and attention. Maintained reinfor- JOMA e batre, Shigeru & Ogawa, Takashi. (Keio U, 
Cement-omission effects reflect tem| ral overshadowing, Аа п) An experimental analysis of mirror image 
of neutral events (e.g. food omission) by more salient То 50, effects in pigeons. Annual of. Animal Psychology, 


and memorable events (e.g.. food). Disinhibition of delay 
355 


1973(Dec), Vol 23(1), 1-13.—Studied the mirror-image 
_ reversal effect in the pigeon, using tilted lines. 16 Ss 
learned keypecking response under monocular vision. 

One group was presented with a single oblique line, and 

the other group discriminated an oblique line from its 

mirror image. Generalization was tested in extinction 

with full-length lines and half-length (radius) lines. When 

_ tested with the untrained eye, the mirror-image reversal 

appeared in the discrimination-training group, but not in 

the single-stimulus training group. Whether an S uses the 

upper half or lower half of a line as a cue for responding 

|. seems to depend on which half of the line was presented 

. on the side of the eye used in training. Results support an 
explanation in terms of attention —S. Nakajima. 

2776. Wheatley, Kimbal L. & Thomas, David R. (U 

Colorado) Relative and absolute density of reinforce- 
. ment as factors influencing the peak shift. Journal of the 

Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 

409-418.—4 groups of 6 naive domestic Pigeons each 

were given nondifferential training on multiple variable- 

interval variable-interval reinforcement schedules and 

then were switched to differential training involving a 

multiple schedule in which reinforcement density was 
- reduced in 1 of the 2 components. The multiple 
schedules used in the 4 groups had the mean inter- 
- reinforcement intervals of 1 min and 1 min in the 2 
components changed to І min, 5 min; 2.5 min, 2.5 min 
changed to 2.5 min, 5 min; 12 sec, 12 sec changed to 12 
sec, 24 sec; and 12 sec, 12 sec changed to 12 sec, 60 sec. 
In subsequently administered. wavelength generalization 
tests, some peak shifts were observed in each condition 
and occurred occasionally in the absence of behavioral 
contrast or rate reduction in the less-reinforced compo- 
nent. The best predictor of peak shift was a high 
М proportion of total responses emitted during the more- 

reinforced component at the end of differential training. 
—Journal abstract. 

2777. Wilkie, Donald M. & Ramer, Donald G. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Errorless dis- 
crimination established by differential autoshaping. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 

1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 333-340.—In Exp I, 16 naive King 

pigeons exposed to a differential autoshaping procedure 
pecked a key in the presence of the stimulus associated 
with reinforcement but did not peck, or pecked infre- 
quently, in the presence of the stimulus associated with 
nonreinforcement. In Exp IL 2 additional Ss were 
exposed to a differential autoshaping procedure in which 
l stimulus was associated with reinforcement and 2 
stimuli were associated with nonreinforcement. Ss 
initially responded in the presence of ] stimulus 
associated with nonreinforcement but never responded 
in the presence of the 2nd stimulus associated with 
nonreinforcement. They were subsequently exposed to 
an autoshaping procedure in which reinforcement 
followed both these stimuli. The number of stimulus- 
reinforcement pairings required to establish pecking in 
the presence of the stimulus during which responses had 
not previously occurred suggested that such stimuli are 
inhibitory. These findings have implications for auto- 
shaping, errorless discrimination, inhibition, and theories 
of discrimination byproducts. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2778. Will Bruno. (U Louis Pasteur, Lab de Psycho- 
physiologie, Strasbourg, France) Development of “Stra. 
tegies'" utilized by albino rats in operant conditioning, 
Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 370-375.—Con- 
ducted an operant-conditioning study of 32 male Wistar 
rats over a period of 6 mo. Observations showed that 
different Ss progressively adopted a highly stable 
behavior which could be called a “strategy.” Each one of 
these strategies enabled the S to obtain, in a defined 
manner, a certain number of reinforcements within a 
given period. Despite their different efficiencies, each 
one of these strategies could be considered as correct. It 
is shown that the duration of the conditioning session 
and the mean yield per stimulus depended on the choice 
of a given strategy. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2779. Willis, Richard D.; Van Hartesveldt, Carol; 
Loken, Kristen K. & Hall, Deborah C. (U Florida) 
Motivation in concurrent variable-interval schedules 
with food and water reinforcers. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 
323-331.—Reinforced the leverpressing of 4 food- and 
water-deprived male Long-Evans hooded rats on concur- 
rent variable-interval schedules. Food reinforced one 
response, and water reinforced the other. Response rates 
in baseline were- higher in the food component than in 
the water component. After response patterns and body 
weights had stabilized, Ss were given access to either 
food only, water only, both food and water, or neither 
food nor water (baseline) before daily sessions. Giving 
food before a session decreased percent time in the food 
component, decreased overall response rates for food, 
and increased overall response rates for water. Giving 
both food and water before a session resulted in à 
combination of prefeeding and prewatering effects. More 
food and more water were consumed when both were 
available than when only one was available before à 
session. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2780. Wiltz, Robert A. (Comprehensive Mental 
Health Board of Central Illinois, East Peoria) Combining 
stimuli signalling response-dependent food and shock. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 22(2), 363-370.—Exposed 3 naive male 
hooded rats to a multiple schedule in which separate 
presentations of light and tone alternated with periods 
during which light and tone were absent. In Phase 1, 
light and tone each signaled identical variable-interval 
(VI) schedules of food delivery. In Phase 2, light and 
tone signaled separate but concurrent VI schedules of 
food and shock delivery. In both phases, the absence of 
light and tone was associated with the differential 
reinforcement of other behavior. Test presentations of 
light, tone, and a light-plus-tone combination indicated 
that in both phases, light-plus-tone controlled higher 
Tesponse rates than either light or tone alone. The 
combination continued to control enhanced responding 
even when the test stimuli signaled VI schedules of fo 
and fixed-ratio schedules of shock. In these latter 
Sessions, enhanced control by the combination increased 
shock frequency with no Corresponding change in food 
frequency. Apparently, the level of behavior controlled 
by the absence of 2 single stimuli may be more important 
than the consequences of responding in determining the 
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- effects of combined-stimulus presentations.—Journal theory of forgetting, but also suggest that it may not bt 
Eu Woodard, W. T. & Bitte O n end 1 VOR ie uad the order of the 2. 
2781. , W. T. rman, M. E. awaii stimuli which is lost.—Journai : ] 

A discrete-trials/fixed-interval method of discrimination ае ў 

training. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, Social & Sexual Behavior 

1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 389-392.—Describes an efficient new 

method of discrimination training which has Severa] 2785. Anderson, Clark О. & Mason, William A. (U 

advantages over older free-operant and discrete-trials California, Primate Research Ctr, Davis) Early experi: - 
procedures. Illustrative data on reversal learning in ence and complexity of social organization in groups of — 

igeons and goldfish are presented. young rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta). Journal of 
^d 2782. Woodard, William T. & Bitterman, M. E. (U Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
_ Hawaii) Autoshaping in the goldfish. Behavior Research 870), 681-690.— Found that 2 6-member social groups | 
Methods & Instrumentation, 19740741), Vol 6(4), 409-410. of young Mg puree ne socially pne E 
Classically conditioned the target-striking response of pd TR MR дн ER ел Eus а ү 
12 goldfish to target-light color, the effectiveness of the Campers S deprived Ss, A ет suec 
oe on being demonstrated More often as trios and larger subgroups, and the 
od BW ookey P. E. & Strongman, K. T. (U Exeter, D каз a taer Ша ШРЫ: О. MA amo 
Nis чы cn ч > complex. Only in the ex] erienced group did func! ional 

Washington Singer Lab, England) Sened ourna! of apes of trie iterations suggest that 1 ne 

Ex p Ро Ars 26(3), ee ea ee findings pum pes pue he ix 

—80 male food-depriv ats receiv : à 

trials ТА double ginis On Trials PR die in the eed. xoxo dila ГО an роя E \ 

Ist goal box (СВІ) was either always 2 food pellets or patterns and that cannot be seen in arranged dyadic A 

always zero pellets. All Ss received 2 pellets in the 2nd É icounters—Journal abstract. E 

goal box (GB2). On Trials 31-62 Ss in each preshift 2786. Barash, David P. (U Washington) Neighbor 

group (СВІ reward or СВІ nonreward) were shifted to recognition in two "isolitary"" carnivores: The raccoon E 

the opposite СВІ reward level on 0, 25, 50, 75, or 100% ` (Procyon lotor) and the red fox (Vulpes fulva). Science, 

of occasions. GB2 reward remained unaltered in all 1974(Ашр), Vol 185(4153), 794-796.—13 male raccoons” 
cases. For Ss experiencing reward decrease, second and 7 male red foxes were trapped alive and exposed to 

runway (A2) run and goal speeds after nonreward were each other in captivity. Ss of each species trapp! | close. Я 

generally enhanced, both within-group and in compari- to one another demonstrated a higher frequency of initial — 

son with never-rewarded controls. Comparisons of  gominance-subordinate relations! 

speeds after increased reward with those of always сјеѕ of more intense aggressive i 

rewarded controls revealed no difference on А2 startor trapped at greater distanc ч 

run but indicated impairment of A2 goal performance. suggests the existence of neighbor recogni 

With the 50% schedule of reward increase, А2 гоп speeds rudimentary 80 

after nonreward exceeded those of never rewarded solitary species.—Journal abstract. R 


É х p. (U 
controls. Results are discussed with reference to J. H. 2787. Bernste Irwin S. & Gordon, Thomas | 
McHose’s contrast account of double runway phenome- Georgia) The functio! of aggression, n primate eR 
na and with A. Amsel’s frustration theory- (16 ref) ties. American Scientist, 1974(May), Vol © ОУ Ni 
—Journal abstract. d role of aggressive ehavior ї 

2784. Zentall, Thomas R. & Hogan, David E. (U primate societies. Competition studies of male aggression 
Pittsburgh) Memory in the pigeon: Proactive inhibition show that unfamiliar cons e i ооа е 
in a delayed matching task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic another for the first time € i it ЫШ by: А iod 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), i09-112.—Studied То study this, 36 adult Шр d eile e 
proactive inhibition in 3 experiments with 1. White introduced into а single enclosur teo pec т 
Carneaux female pigeon, using а modified delayed ritualization and fighting an mt dee e Be 
matching-to-sample task. "Proactive inhibition was he- maintenance of social order ал › 
е. as disruption in matching perfoi : 

e i imulus prior to E 
ELI (relative jo Байит without prior stimulus фе consequences of ae me ал. ie 
presentation). In Exp 1, with a prior stimulus which was social mechanisms controlling MER E 
[сей оен еше sa found with groups helps Pe bert S Goldman, B. D. & Bryant, L. 
i i i i è s З 
пиу disruption in matching Ры уд comparison simi Р. О eton of m Serum prolactin ene 
but not with a- 0- . [n Exp I, with a prior the initiation 0 maternal Бећа мага 
with аг 0-ѕес delay. р incorrect & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 219 caer aa 


stimulus which was later presented as the inc [ ‘chin 
8 rum prolactin 1n 
disruption was found maternal behavior and serum p! t mats were either 


‘comparison stimulus, long-lasting i n it 

with a 5-sec delay but again not with a0-sec delay. Exp virgin ox Я d on Day 1 
ш Ee eia Ren relation between the magni- ovariectomized. ot: cene wise ovariecto Y. ed at 
tude of proactive inhibition and length of the delay. pregnancy. wi gin re rated and 


` These results offer some support for an interference the same ag 
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reaction to the ant behavior, (27 ref) 
) —Journal abstract. 
initiation of maternal behavior in the rat. (19 ref) 2792. Drickamer, Lee C. (Williams Coll) Contact 
—Journal abstract, Stimulation, androgenized females and accelerated 
2789. Cook, W. T. & Siegel, P. В, (Allied Mills Sexual maturation in female mice, Behavioral Biology, 
Industries Poultry, Summer Hill, NSW, Australia) Social 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 101-110. —1n Exp I adult female 
variables and divergent selection for mating -mice previously given 100 Hg Of testosterone propionate 
of male chickens (Gallus domesticus). Animal Behavi- on D 
our, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 390-396.—Heterosexual or Producing an acceleration of 
unisexual contact of Juvenile male chickens from 2 lines Vaginal estrus in 
divergently selected for male mating fr uency and from placed with intac 
a control line had little, if any, influence on their i 


Exp II 
y demonstrated that contact Stimulation with the young 
on for high CNCM affected 


f tall androgenized adult females was 
neural thresholds were attained. The equal in quantity and; similar in quality to the contact by 
the sexual component of 2 court Was normal adult mal 


> es. In Exp Ш young females were 
genetic background of the population, exposed to the conti 


-mating than in the high- Б 
‘ournal abstract, j eh ce Hm 


І 2793. Eaton, С. Gray & Resk John A. (Oregon 
by pi Asuring (a) the frequency of Regional Primate Research Ctr, рар Plasma 
x і апі ii ii Japanese 

- mirror ima, е stimulus following Varying periods of Social Macaque (Macaca fuscata) teer ee іп а d repeat. 
. isolation; (b) the hana frequency in brief, unisexual in laboratory males. 
ind. bisexual aponte S live Opponents; and (с) the Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 251-259. In 
reinforcing effects о mirror image Stimulation оп 2. experiments, plasma lestosterone levels measured by 
aggressivi in P i radioimmunoassay did not correlate with eei 
x Tank or a; ive behavior in 21 dult males of a natura 

males and 6 females. Males Performed lateral display troop P^ ide macaques. EE replicated 
toward a mirror Image or a live conspecific more i i ls Seasons. Levels of male 


даў males were not. Individual levels of testosterone were 
2791. Deets, Айуп С. (U Pittsburgh, Lab of Clini 
Science) Age-mate or twin sibling: E eel ыр опе 


dO © method used in the Study of the natural 
оор. H ourna; 
tering newborns 2 to a mother; the control infants Dod. Енд” ee, B. & Cox, J. E. (U 
I, . B. . J. 


Е : | L Faculty of i land 
1 infants did not engage in as much interaction with Individual recognivio a овд 
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domesticated pig: The role of sight. Ani 
- Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), pe d ere 
role of sight in the dominance hierarchy of groups of 8 
Large White or Large White X Landrace pigs by the 
induction of temporary blindness using opaque contact 
lenses E hoods. The effect of blindness was examined in 
3 social situations: (a) 8 previously una in 
- blinded Ss were simultaneous in Pd m рес 
Ss with a known social order were blinded and (c) a 
single 5 within a group of known social order was 
blinded. Contact lenses had a minimal effect on the 
hierarchy formation while both lenses and hoods had no 
К effect on the established groups. The hoods prevented 
hierarchy formation among the unacquainted Ss. It is 
suggested that sight alone is not necessary for hierarchy 
maintenance and that the hoods stopped the formation 
of : cmd by an effect other than the deprivation of 
sight (e.g., by covering pheromone-producing areas). 
E) abstract” К " E 

2795. Harkins, Steve; Becker, Lee A. & Wright, 
— Dennis С. (U Missouri) Gregariousness and aggression 
in wild and domestic rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 119-121.—Observed 10 
pairs of wild and domestic rats (Rattus norvegicus) in an 
_ open field. Domestic pairs engaged in more gregarious 
Contact and were less variable in their contact scores 
than wild rats (p < .01). Domestics were more active 
and produced fewer boluses than wild rats. Unlike the 
Wild pairs, domestic rats did not engage in aggressive 
behaviors. Results support the hypothesis that, in the 
laboratory, social behaviors of domestic rats, including 
behaviors related to social dominance, are different than 
the social behaviors of wild rats.—Journal abstract. 

2796. Herrenkohl, Lorraine R. (Temple U) Mousekill- 
ing in virgin, pregnant and lactating rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 171-173.— Virgin, early 
and late pregnant, and early lactating (n = 20in each) 
Sprague-Dawley rats were presented with a mouse for 30 
min a day for 2 consecutive days. Mousekilling was 
Observed on only 2 trials. Generally, rat and mouse 
ignored each other, even when rat pups lived with 
lactating rats. It is suggested that to better assess the 
effects of reproductive state on predation, studies are 
needed that vary strain (use of high mousckillers), 
hunger conditions, and type of mouse. (21 ref) 

2797. Huang, Diana & Hazlett, Brian A. (U Michigan) 
Submissive distance in the golden hamster Mesocrice- 
tus auratus. Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22, 
467-472.—1п a total of 20 male golden hamsters, 
Observations on S pairs indicated that the average 

stance at which the Ss showed submissive behavior 
Patterns was significantly variable. This distance was 
Significantly higher in Ss which had been isolated than in 
those which had been housed in oups of 4. Also, this 
istance was affected significantly for isolates by the 
Previous amount of experience they had had in the 
Observation box. Ranking Ss by distance at which they 
lOWed submissive patterns was negatively correlated 
With a ranking by dominance. (21 ref)—ournal abstract. 

2798. Hurley, Ann C. & Hartline, Peter H. (U 
California, San Diego) Escape response in the damself- 
hromis cyanea (Pisces: idae): A quanti- 
study. Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 22(2), 
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430-437.—Models of different sizes, shapes, and colors 
evoked oriented escape responses in ws 
ish in their natural coral-reef habitat. Divers filmed these — 
responses; from the films, the distance of the school from _ 
the model at the instant of response (reaction moms 
was calculated. For a given model, reaction distance was 
independent of the speed of the model's approach 
Darker-colored models were more effective in causi 
escape than lighter-colored models, suggesting contrast 
as an important feature of the stimulus, Larger models — 
were more effective than smaller ones. Habituation to _ 
repeated stimuli was absent for intertrial intervals from 
-5 to 4 min. Natural behavior of damselfish suggests that 
cues such as sound, vibration, and details of shape, - 
colors, and motion also play a role in triggering escape; 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 

2799. Johnston, Robert E. (Cornell U) Sexual attrac- 
tion function of golden hamster vaginal secretion. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 111-117.—AÀ .— 
total of 6 sexually experienced and 16 sexually naive _ 
male hamsters (Mesocricetus auratus) were tested in their _ 
home cages for attraction to various female hamster | 
odors. An odor was presented inside ] stimulus bottle | 
while a 2nd bottle was a clean control. Experienced and — 
naive Ss were strongly attracted to the vaginal secretion 
of estrous as well as I-day postestrous females and spent — 
a large percentage of test time sniffing at this odor. The _ 
odor also elicited licking of the bottle p even though | 
the males could not lick the secretion. After standing in 
the air at 22°C for 12 or 24 hrs, the attractiveness of the — 
vaginal secretion was greatly reduced. Males were not 
attracted to female urine odors. These 3 experiments 
demonstrate a sex-attractant function for the hamster 
vaginal secretion odor. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2800. Kaufmann, John H. (U Florida) Social ethology 
of the whiptail wallaby, Macropus parryi, in Northeast- 
ern New South Wales. Animal Behaviour, 1974(May), Vol 
22(2), 281-369.—Reviews macropod studies from the 
literature and presents the taxonomy and description of 
the whiptail wallaby during joey, young-at-foot, suba- 
dult, and adult stages. The species’ distribution and 
status; the study area and methods of observation from 
October 1966 to November 1967; individual, intra-, and 
intermob behavior; reproductive biology and mating 
behavior; home range and movements; and the ecology 
of social movements are detailed. Photographs and 
diagrams are included. (5 p ref)—B. McLean. 

801. Kunkel, Peter. (IRSAC Inst pour la Recherche 
Scientifique en Afrique Centrale, Lwiro, Zaire) Mating 
systems of tropical birds: The effects of weakness or 
absence of external reproduction-timing factors, with 
special reference to prolonged pair bonds. Zeitschrift P 
Tierpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 34(3), 265-307.— е- 
views breeding activities in tropical birds, showing that 
behavioral means are important in overcoming nonsyn- 
chronization of gonadic cycles of potential mates. 
Among these behaviors are colonial breeding, particular- 
ly elaborated courtship displays, and different mating 
types such as prolonged or esed ie bos and a 
close group bond. (German summary, 

2802. Maple, Terry; Erwin, J. & Mitchell, G. (U < 
California, Davis) Sexually aroused self-aggression In 5 
socialized, adult male monkey. Archives of Sexual _ 
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Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(5), 471-475.— Observed an behaviorally; the 2 older ones show 
- abnormal but apparently successful sexual postureinan depressive behavioral characte 
-adult male rhesus monkey that bit its hands and lg dia persisted, and i 
when dismounting. This behavior followed each of ture recorded on th 


H. (U Munich, W Germany) 
[Das sexualverhalten der domestizierten einheimischen 


behavior of domesticated native 
J Berlin, W Germany: Paul Parey, 
rats with differential early experience. Bulletin of the 1973. 100 p. 


Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 135-136. 2808. Sherrod, Lonnie. (Duke U) The role of sibling 
i ionshi i ormation of social and sexual 

i Companion preferences in ducks (Anas platyrhynchos): 

albino rats which had been differentially handled as Ап investigation of the “primacy versus recency" 
s emoti i ty question. Zeitschrift fiir Tierpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 
patterns over a 90-day period and alternated more than 34(3), 247-264.—Analyzes roles of early and juvenile 


2805. Plaut, $, Michael; 


Thal, Arlene; Ha ^ е, noida na 
Eugene & Wagner, Joseph Е, (U Maryland, Med d Was of some Significance. Results are inconclusiv 
School, Inst of Psychiatry & 


| Ms Pochaomatic Med. Раем Seem to E шопа 

| сіпе, ‚ 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4) neat acon 4 experience ca the juvenile period, ind whether 5 

СЕА т Cea 
deprived pups died between 1 and mre lr 2809. Weygoldt, Von Peter. (Albert-Ludwigs U, 


i Freiburg, W Ge Courtship and mating of the 
Mortality was Prevented by the pres ce of s юн САЗЫ rmany) [Courtship h 
ing adult. Survival could be Pibe of a nonlactat. 


quick movements of the male, Tushing forward to the 
female. Sperm transfer is achieved by the male pulling 
the female over the Spermatophore. This behavior is very 
different from that ef C. brasilianus in which the male 


x Sperm transfer may explained as an isolating 
20 ref)—Journal abstract, payent mortality. mechanism, (English Summary) E Furchtgott. 
sh е Martin; Kaufman, 1, _ 2810. Wise, Dale A. (Mount Holyoke Coll) Aggres- 
. Donal 


Charles; Pauley, у sion i Ў 
» A. J. (U Col ical Ctr, 5191 In the female golden hamster: Effects of reproduc: 
Denver) Depression in poe an Medical tive 


: iologi = isolation. Hormones & Behavior, 
eys: ji 
Зз Май. Psychosomatic Medicis E 1974(Sep), Vol 56), 235 285 
from their mothers, i OAK various times uring the estrous cycle, pseudopre nancy, 
with elevated heart rate ani b маз agitation, and lactation. Estres cele females also 
afi x 


varying periods of social isolation. 
pecially lactating hamsters were more 
regnant or estrous cycling 


preceding behavioral estrus of the estrous cycle, on Day 
10 of pregnancy, and on the Ist 5 days of lactation. 
Except for pseudopregnancy, sexual behavior unaccom- 
panied by aggression occurred during all reproductive 
conditions, and both sexual behavior and aggression 
occurred together on Day 10 of pregnancy and Day 1 of 
lactation. Changes in aggressive behavior associated with 
reproductive states were attributed to increased male 
interest, inhibition by ovarian hormones, and facilitation 
by prolactin. Increasing periods of social isolation were 
also associated with increased aggression. (44 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2811. Yeo, Anthony G. (Brunel U, Uxbridge, England) 
The acquisition of conditioned suppression as a func- 
tion of interstimulus interval duration. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 

5—416.—Investigated the effect of interstimulus inter- 
val (ISI) variation оп the acquisition of a classically 
conditioned emotional response to footshock using a 1- 
trial conditioning procedure with 72 male hooded rats. 
The optimum ISI was found to be 10 sec, with a 
bidirectional gradient for conditioned suppression at ISI 
above and below 10 sec. Control groups demonstrated 
that conditioning was not a function of either pseudo- 
conditioning, sensitization or stimulus novelty. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Sensory Processes 


2812. Bronstein, Paul M. & Dworkin, Terry. (Brooklyn 

T Goll, City U New York) Replication: The persistent 
' locomotion of immature rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
"Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 124-126.—In a series of 
both ‘cross-sectional and longitudinal experiments, 15- 
day-old Sprague-Dawley albino rats were found to 
8 locomote persistently in both horizontally and vertically 
| striped mazes. 30-day-old Ss displayed a within-trial 
decrement in activity typical of adult ambulation 
Patterns, Data support the conclusion that 15-day-old 
Tats may be behaviorally similar to adults with hippo- 
campal lesions.—Journal abstract. 

2813. Dormer, Kenneth J. (Marine Biomedical Inst, 
Galveston, TX) A stimulation-recording technique for 
evaluating binaural sound processing in porpoises. 
IEEE Transactions оп  Bio-medical Engineering, 
1974(Sep), Vol 21(5), 399-405.—Describes а semiauto- 
‘Matic method developed to evaluate temporal and 
binaural aspects of the porpoise sonar receivini system 
at the level of the midbrain. Surgical and electronic 
techniques are combined to test this system and permit 
Teplication by digital computer. Pulsed-sound projectors 
binaurally simulate porpoise sonar clicks underwater, in 
an azimuth about their heads. Precise control of 
interaural time differences and repetition rates of the 
projectors was by an oven-regulated crystal time delay 


generator, The determination of pulse amplitudes, the 
ез used to protect the animal from 


Kennedy. 

2814. Fay, Richard R. (Wake Forest U, Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine) Masking of tones by noise for the 
&oldfish (Carassius auratus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 8704), 708-716. 
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—Using a classical respiratory conditioning techni 
tonal thresholds were ани for 4 Ere у 
frequency points between 100 and 1,200 Hz in quie and | 
under 3 levels of broadband noise. Masking was a linear. 
function of noise level at all frequencies. Signal-to-noise 
ratios were lowest at 100 Hz (13 db) and increased — 
linearly with log frequency at a rate of 3 db/octave, The ~ 
values at frequencies above 200 Hz were about 2.5 db 
above those previously found for the cat and at 1,200 Hz - 
were considerably below those for the rat. Below 200 Hz, 
however, the values fell below those reported foi 1 
humans. This sensitivity of the fish in detecting signals in 
noise provides support for the notion that a mechani 
frequency-to-place transformation at the periphery of an 
auditory system is not a necessary assumption in 
accounting for some aspects of frequency analysis. (31 - 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2815. Jander, Rudolf & Quadagno, David M. (U 
Kansas) An interval scale for measuring visual pattern 
discrimination of a mammal (Rattus norvegicus). - 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 93-99. —10 — 
male Long-Evans hooded rats, trained to horizontal or 
vertical stripes, were scored on visual stripe tilt discrimi- —— 
nation in a series of binary choice tests. The resultin, 
choice-percent-scales were linear measurements (interv: 
scales) of the stripe tilt differences as perceived by the Ss. 
А crude model system for describing and Wei theo 
binary choice behavior of rats is propounded. 3 main _ 
processes constitute this model system. The Ist deter- 
mines the magnitude of similarity between any pattern 
offered and the previous training pattern. The 2nd 
compares these similarity-magnitudes by subtraction, 
and the 3rd injects evenly distributed noise into the _ 
system, thus accounting for the scatter in the choice 
behavior. The similarity functions (generalization gras 
dients) for the edge orientation in the visual field of the 
rat range over +/-90°, which appears to be typical for 
both vertebrates and arthropods. (19 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
2816. Kagawa, Motomichi. (Chukyo U, Nagoya, 


an) [An analysis of alcohol preference in rats with 
ШЕШ ^ ло: two-bottle method.] (Јарл) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 23(1), 15-25.—Stud- 
ied the relative preference for 3, 5, 7, and 9% alcohol (by 
volume) solutions in white rats. 19 Ss drank from 2 
bottles, containing different concentrations of alcohol, 
until all combinations of concentrations were tested in à 
counterbalanced order. Tap water was available from 
both bottles on alternate days. The Ss were classified into 
3 types: those showing the maximal preference at 
relatively high, relatively low, and intermediate concen- 
trations. The alcohol-alcohol 2-bottle method is consid- 
ered to be a valid technique in determining the point of 
maximal preference. (English summary)—S. Nakajima. 
2817. Rajecki, D. W. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Effects 
of prenatal exposure to auditory or visual stimulation on 
stnatal distress vocalizations Tt ae Behand 
iology, 1974(Aug), Vol 11(4), 525-536.—In - 
peed with M at 125 DeKalb hybrid White Leghorn 
Ss were exposed, without insult, to 
ight or sound from 


Control Ss were à 


chick embryos, \ р ? 
intermittent stimulation by either li 
Day 13 to Day 18 of incubation. 
incubated in relative quiet and darknes: 


s. All were 


ed m x 
2817-2825 


observed for tendency to emit distress calls in the 
presence and absence of the 2 stimulus modes in tests 
conducted 4-12 hrs after hatching. As measured by 
reduction in distress calling, results from both experi- 
ments show that Ss that had received prenatal stimula- 
_ tion іп a particular sensory mode were most responsive 
to that mode. Prenatal exposure to sound seemed to 
-.. produce stronger effects than prenatal exposure to light. 
indings are discussed in the context of the ible 
consequences of normal parental stimulation of incubat- 
ing eggs under natural conditions. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
2818. Ridley, R. M. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) tet -Harsivd of vertical horizontal 
planes in stripe discrimination by monkeys, Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 407-408.— Tested 4 oom 
keys for direct and reversal transfer of a task presented 
_ іп both vertical and horizontal planes. Transfer was 
found within but not across planes. (French & German 
summaries) 
2819. Sternthal, David E. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
_ Canada) Olfactory and visual cues in the feeding 
behavior of the leopard frog (Rana pipiens). Zeitschrift 
-für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 34(3), 239-246.—A- 
. nalysis of cues used by the leopard frog in feeding 
behavior showed that $s could discriminate between 
noxious and non-noxious prey using olfactory, visual, or 
compound (visual + olfacto; ) cues. Fastest nd- 


ing occurred to compound and slowest to olfacto; 
(eman summary) (25 ref) aan 
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2820. Baumeister, Alfred A. Maisto, Albert 
(George Peabod = = 


Coll for Teachers) Interactive effects 
of age and familiarization in paii 4 learning. 
_ Developmental Psychology, аер) Vol 10(5), 657—660. 
- —Prior to learning a list of paired associates consisting 


of pictures of common objects 
.  graders were Biven 1 of 4 f frauen and 40 2d 


ation conditions: 


i (b) phase theories of paired- 
ite ‘earning that emphasize stimul Tesponse 
- learning s —Journal abstract. me 
dichon, Janine & Melot, Anne-Marie. 
of Genetic Psychology, 


uy Da x 
soliloquy dec) p ESY: (а) The amount of 
CEDE rimas dI e (b) There is a relation 


oquy and the nature of a 


Р "ELT". 
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task. (c) The amount of soliloquy increases when an 
unforeseen problem requires a solution. Ss were 60 boys 
and girls in 3 age groups, 6, 8, and 10 yrs. They were 
presented with a series of tasks of varying complexity, 
including an unforeseen problem which required for its 
solution the transfer of prior learning. Analysis of audio 
and video recordings of S behavior shows that verbaliza- 
tion decreased significantly between 6 and 8 yrs 
(р < .01). The most frequent category of speech was 
regulat (rather than affective or entertaining). The 
nature ol чу speech varied with the task and was 
related to it. increased at 6 and 8 yrs, but not at 
10, when the unforeseen problem arose. (31 ref)—A. 
Blasi. 

2822. Borstelmann, L. J. (Duke U) Classics in 
developmental psychology: Historical persons and 
Studies of common textbook reference. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 661-664.—A survey of 
current textbooks in developmental psychology for 
common citation of pre-1940 publications reveals the 
historical significance of Darwin, Freud, Piaget, A. 
Gesell, G. S. Hall, and J. B. Watson as evidenced by 
contemporary reference to their multiple works. Others 
gain consensual citation from particular studies that 
represent landmark investigations. (44 ref) 

2823. Braine, Martin D. (New York U) Length 
constraints, reduction rules, and holophrastic process- 
es in children's word combinations. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Aug) Vol 13(4), 
448-456.—Examination of empirical claims indicates 
that there is no real evidence that the apparently 
elliptical character of many early word combinations 1s 
due to deletion of content, or that there is a performance 
constraint that prevents children producing the longer 
utterances that their grammars could generate. Evidence 
15 presented that questions the presumption, implicit in 
the length-constramt claim, that a constituent is less 
likely to be expanded (without deletion) when there are 
co-occurring constituents. The special character of both 
early word combinations and holophrases is explained 
by a lexical-insertion process in which a word represent- 
ing a salient feature of the communication is inserted 
into an inappropriately high node, because the child 
lacks complete control of rules to realize the communica- 
tion more fully.—Journal abstract. 

2824. Bettye M. (U Arkansas, Coll of 
Education) Can young children have a quality life in day 
саге? Young Children, 1973(Арг), Vol 28(4), 197-208. 
—Views day care in the context of social evolution as a 
manifestation of the fessionalization of child care and 
not simply as an s qus procedure created to perform 
desired social services. The history of day care in the US 
Sonet peaa and research data from studies 

cerning the effect of day care on youn children is 
summarized. Quality day ir Nar associated with 
intellectual gains, with the acquisition of adaptive social 
skills, and with healthy physical and emotional develop- 
a ds ref) —R. S. Albin. 

. Jackson W. & Jenkins, Gerald P. 
(Emory U, Candler School of Theology) The develop- 
ment of religious Some exploratory 
re Journal of Pastoral Care, 1973(Dec), Vol 27(4), 

252.—Describes an interview method used to gather 
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data about a person's religious history and significant 
experiences. Open-ended questions investigated 11 cate- 
ories of experience including significant relationships, 
groups, important decisions, events Over which the 
person had little control, temptations not acted on, 
values or philosophy of life, wishes, regrets, hopes, and 
religion. From summaries of the interview data, inferenc- 
es are drawn about the person’s self-concept, world view, 
and “ultimate concern.” Case histories confirm a 
consistency among these 3 areas and illustrate how 
experiences, especially with significant others, play a 
crucial role in the development of self-concept, world 
view, and ultimate concern.—B. Smith. 

2826. Claiborne, Robert. God or beast: Evolution and 
human nature. New York, NY: W. W. Norton, 1974. 
xiii, 260 p. $7.95.—Delineates the inherited likes, dislikes, 
and tendencies which shape human behavior, drawing 
from studies of subhuman primates—apes and monkeys. 
Among the topics discussed are learning, family life, 
aggression, the creative impulse, and the sex relationship. 
(4 p ref) 

2827. Cosby, Arthur G. (Texas A&M U) Occupational 
expectations and the hypothesis of increasing realism 
of choice. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 
5(1), 53-65.—A 2-wave analysis of the dynamics of 
occupational expectations in a rural youth eo 
(N = 196 male high school students) generally f led to 
support the hypothesis of increasing realism of choice. 
An analysis of 4 multiple regression equations indicat 
that (a) black youth tended to lower their levels of 
occupational expectations over time and (b) occupation- 
al expectations tended to vary with changes in occupa- 
tional aspirations and educational expectations. Howev- 
er, family socioeconomic index, perception of occupa- 
tional goal blockage, 3 measures of self-image, an 
change in perception of occupational goal blockage, 
were not associated with the dynamics of occupational 


1970, Vol 1(2), 60-76.—Assessed sex differences once à 
year for 3 yrs in 25 male and 19 female 
assessment included an interview with the mother, an 
interview with the teacher, a play interview with the 
child, and 2 periods of observation of the child in the 
redominance of overcontrol 
of aggression, impulses, and 
à tendency toward lack of impulse control, 
in regard to aggression. Girls 
ео е of sad айсы ira andi 
and a tendency toward social isola! ion а: 
However, Mee behaviors Were transitory. (22 ref}. М. 
Kleinman. 
2829. Engen, Trygg; Lipsit, 
Marjorie B. ‘Brows U) Ability of 
iscriminate sapid substances. уус 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 106) 7A1-144.— Observed, tame 
preferences in newborn infants to determine @) 5 
ability of newborns to discriminate different Sap. 
substances and different molar n 
those substances and (b) the role O immediate prior 
sucking and ingestion ex] ience 
oral behavior. Ss were 48 


single birth 1-3 day old infants. Results show tha 
sucking rate varied with the substance (glucose, suci 
and water) delivered through the nipple and with - 
order in which the substances were presented withi 
test session. Amount of fluid delivery was control 
automatically by the infant's own sucking behavio 
rocedure which provides a taste preference т ў 
well as evidence of the discriminability of tasti 
stances. It remains to be demonstrated that prol 
taste aversions, resulting in complete inhibitio! 
sucking, are also present at this young аве —/' 
abstract. А 


геса!! 
chology, 1974(Sep), 


and 8-yr-old: 
8 categories, Ss re 
2nd trial was immediately f 
recall. A comparison betwee 
and noncued recall performance 9 
children benefited 


ар t 
results are discussed in 


ces are related to sex, гасе, €. 
(-item inventory of "things to wal 

ted to 250 boys and 282 girls in 4th. 
that sex and 
traditional boy- 
nces emerged. S 
read content of all _ 
ublishers, TV prod- _ 


2832. Flapan, y: 
Peter B. Sources of infor! 
T Psychosocial Process, 
res developmental assessm! 


interviews, chi 
school, and form: 
ical examination 
of both boys and 


г boys and 
No single source О 
d reliable assessment of 
ther interview 

r contribution: 


the most 
information gave 
child’s developmen 
the teacher interview 


an assessment based on the combination of these 2 
interviews agreed with the overall evaluations for 
approximately 90% of the children studied. (16 ref)—J. 
M. Kleinman. 
pare 2833. Hendrick, Clyde; Hoving, Kenneth L. & Franz, 
_ Christine M. (Kent State U) Children's likableness 
ratings of 22 trait adjectives. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
| Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 91-92.— Children in 
— kindergarten and Grades 2, 4, and 6 (n = 12)rated the 
likability of 22 common trait adjectives. The mean 
ratings and standard deviations are given for each trait. 
- Analysis of variance revealed that only 2 of the 22 traits 
_ showed significant differences across grade levels. The 
— data indicate that the evaluative meaning for this set of 
"traits was remarkably stable and that the conventional 
_ meaning of common trait words was achieved at an early 
| age.—Journal abstract. 
-. . 2834. Kopp, Claire B.; Sigman, Marian & Parmelee, 
- Arthur Н. (U California, Los Angeles) Longitudinal 
. Study of sensorimotor deve . Developmental 
-. Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 687—695. Assessed the 
_ longitudinal performance of 24 healthy full-term infants 
- from middle-class homes using an adapted version of 
scales by I. Casati and I. Lézine measuring stages of 
Sensorimotor intelligence in children. The study focused 
on the rate of acquisition of differing sensorimotor 
behaviors, variability in the performance of these 
behaviors, and the relationship between performance on 
the various subtests. Results show that although there 
- was an overall progression in stage development for the 
behaviors studied, occasional declines in performance 
. were also present. Performance on one subtest was 
[ pen unrelated to performance on another subtest. 
= In addition, longitudinal data on the development of 
object Иене compared favorably with reed 
Teported results from a cross-sectional . 
Б уа abstract. AIMER 


2835. Matheny, Adam P.; Dolan, Anne B. & Wilson, 
Ronald S. (U Louisville, Medical School) Bayley's Infant 
between behaviors 


Behavior Record: Relations 


mental test scores. Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 105), 696-702. Analyzed cur on 
Bayley's Infant Behavior Record and test scores from the 


Bayley Mental Scale for 60 female and 50 male infants 
18, and 24 mo. Results 


Stability, whereas Primary 
was stable Bod age to ag e 


К е, particularly 
ts raise questions about the a; i 


ness of including social items in infant men ie 
these behaviors show neither stability nor peers 
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utility. itive, task-oriented behaviors were more 
stable and Prognostic value approaching that of the 
mental test score itself. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2836. Mickish, Virginia. (DeKalb County Board of 
Education, Div of Instruction, Decatur, GA) Children's 
perceptions of written word bou 
Reading Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 19-22.—117 Ist 
graders were asked at the end of the school year to mark 
word boundaries in a written sentence presented with no 
€— between the words. Data indicate that many 

ildren at the end of their Ist yr of reading instruction 
had little idea of what words are. However, as the Ss 
became better readers, they were better at marking word 
boundaries.— Journal abstract. 

2837. Musgrave, Peter W. & Reid, George R. (Monash 
U, Clayton, Vic, Australia) Some measures of children's 
values. Social Science Information, \97\(Feb), Vol 10(1), 
137-153.—Studied children's values based on 311 male 
and 321 female 11-12 yr olds' reactions to mass media. 
47% of the Ss were middle class and 53% were working 
class. Girls selected cross-sex models while boys did not. 
The choices of girls tended to be passive but boys made 
choices of male athletes and aggressive models. in moral 
values, killing, violence, and incompetence were evaluat- 
ed as bad, helping people as good. Boys saw fighting 
crime as good while girls rated entertaining as good. 
Violence in general was seen as wrong, but more so by 
girls and working-class children than by boys and 
middle-class children; middle-class children were more 
accepting of capital punishment and boys were more 
tolerant of war. For the high IQ Ss, violence in war or 
ps enforcement was more accepted than by low IQ 

but in instances of retribution or capital punishment 

reverse was true. Girls liked watching TV violence 
somewhat less than boys but all Ss liked it. Sex 
influenced results more than IQ level and class had the 
least influence.—R. J. Anderson. 

2838. Hubert. (U Haute-Bretagne, Rennes, 
France) [Effect of age and information on verbal 
responses.] (Fren) Psychologie Francaise, 1972(Jun), Vol 
101-2), 43-54.—Studied the effects of the amount of 
information and of age on the uncertainty of verbal 
Tesponses, Both variables were expected to reduce 
uncertainty. In a sentence completion task information 
was defined in terms of the length of the verbal context 
preceding the nse. Uncertainty was measured in 2 
Ways: (a) by the reaction time and (b) by the ratio 
between the number of different responses given by all 
Sstoa Stimulus and the total number of responses to the 
same stimulus (indeterminacy). Ss were 21 preschoolers, 
21 Ist graders, and 21 adults. Indeterminacy and latency 

_ with age; indeterminacy and latency dê- 
creased with the length of the stimulus, particularly in 
the adult group; and there was a positive significant 
correlation between latency and indeterminacy. Findings 
are interpreted in terms of learning the relations between 
the elements of speech, adults being more able than 

to use the antecedent context.—A. Blasi. Jd 

2839. Ployé, P. M. Does prenatal mental life exist? 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 5402), 
241-246.— Discusses the Possibility that the more diffi- 
cult moments of pregnancy could leave imprints in the 
mind that are just as Tecognizable, and recoverable as 
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those left by the more undisturbed moments. The 
possibility that there could be ways of establishing that a 
prenatal imprint is, in fact, a genuine imprint and not 
something else also is discussed. The difficulty of finding 
the coding system to understand prenatal experiences is 
cited. Possible imprints of threats to the pregnancy are 
described. Suggestions for further research in this field 
аге made.—R. S. Albin. 

2840. Pozner, Jay & Saltz, Eli. (Wayne State U, Ctr 
for the Study of Cognitive Processes) Social class, 
conditional communication, and egocentric speech. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 764—771. 
— Studied social class. differences in ability to communi- 
cate conditional information using 132 Sth-grade white 
children, who were divided into lower- and middle- 
socioeconomic-status (SES) groups of approximately 
equal IQ. Dyadic groupings were formed by combining 
lower- and middle-SES children into the 4 possible 
speaker-listener combinations. The task required speak- 
ers to use a conditional communication in describing the 
rules of a game to a listener. Results showed that as 
listeners, lower- and middle-SES children responded 
equally well to the communications of both lower- and 
middle-SES speakers. However, as communicators, the 
lower-SES children performed more poorly than the 
middle-SES children. Both lower- and middle-SES 
listeners had equally great difficulty complying with the 
instructions provided by the lower-SES communicators. 
The data suggest that SES differences cannot be 
attributed to lack of comprehension of the conditional 
logic. Instead, it appears that the lower-SES children 
were difficult to understand because of strong tendencies 
toward egocentric communication patterns.—Journal 
abstract. 

2841. Rosenthal, Bernard G. (Illinois Inst of Technol- 
ogy) Developments of self-identification in relation to 
attitudes toward the self in the Chippewa Indians. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1974(Aug), Vol 90(1), 
43-142.— Studied the relation between the development 
of self-identification, self-evaluation, and recognition of 
Chippewa and white racial groups in all Chippewa 3-10 
yr old children at Lac du Flambeau (N = 223). Picture 
recognition tests and intensive interviews were conduct- 
ed with all Ss. An Indian interviewer was used to check 
response reliability. Findings indicate that the Chippewa 
child evaluates himself more negatively than white 
children—69.6% of the Ss evaluated whites positively 
(е.р., good, clean, and nice) while only Р 
Indians. Ss did not appear to fully recognize ће physical 
racial identity of whites and Indians until age 9, although 
89% could generally recognize the groups at age 5 
Recognition by the Ss that they were Indians af to 
be very slow—as late as 10 yrs of age, 36% still asserted 
that they were white. No more than 73% at any age ever 
acknowledged that they were Indian. Explanations iu 
these findings are presented in terms of Chippewa 
history, socioeconomic conditions, and personality dy- 
namics. (32 ref)—Journal summary. 

2842. Schlater, J. A.; Baker, À. Harvey & Wapner, S. 
(Clark U) Age changes in apparent arm length. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 75-11. 
Assessed whether S. Wapners 1959 finding, that 
Overestimation of apparent head size was m 
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14.9% did so for р 


early childhood and decreased with increase 
generalizable to other body parts. Age алс їп 
length of the outstretched arm was studied with 72 7. 
yr olds. All age groups underestimated arm length, 
the magnitude of underestimation decreasing 
increase in age—a pattern opposite to that found fi 
head size. Although the age changes observed fi 
judged head size and arm length can be describ 
reflecting an increase in accuracy, such a formulati 
terms of accuracy cannot explain why young child 
maximally overestimate head size and maximally und 
estimate arm length. It is suggested that future res r 
should explore the possibility that these obs 
differences reflect differential organization of the boi 
schema at different levels of development. (15 ref). 
—Journal abstract. 
2843. Ushiyama, Toshiko. (Tokyo U of Educati 
Japan) [Effects of vicarious and direct reinforce 
upon the occurrence of "jan-ken'"' behavior in ki 
garten children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol 21(2), 79-89,—Exposed 
groups of 30 6-yr-old boys and girls to 2 films, 1 gro 
with random partial reinforcement, the other with tota 
reinforcement, for imitation of “Jan Ken” behavior. 
Winners ate biscuits as reinforcer. Spontaneous imitatir 
behavior was measured once after the Ist showing, and 
twice after the 2nd showing. Comparison of the 2 
reinforcement schedules indicates that random partial 
reinforcement is significantly more effective (p < 01), 
and that direct reinforcement intensifies the effect 
vicarious reinforcement. (English summa 
2844. van Duyne, H. John. (Northern ШЇ 
facilitation of nonverbal behavior by means of 
instruction in early childhood. Journal of the Association 
for the Study of Perception, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 26-29.- 
"Examined the relationship between age and the ability - ч 
of 3-, 4-, and 5-yr-old Ss to verbalize self-instructions — | 
while performing a simple perceptual-motor task after 
being trained to verbalize the instructions with 
performing the task. Results show that this ability i 
significantly and directly associated with age, and that — 
verbal ri become sioner іп. relationship to 
tual-motor responses wit increasing age. 
РЕ. Vantraechers- RAWAY, Renée. (Free U Brussels, 
Belgium) [An exploration of motor creativity in 15-18 
year old adolescents.] (Fren) Revue Beles de Pon d 
et de Pédagogie, 1973(Sep), Vol 35(143), 79-88.—E 
lored creativity in body ne, e by upper hi 
school students of humanities. The test battery of W. _ 
Wyrick (1968) was used, which yields scores of motor 
fluidity and motor originality. The 6 parts present 
situations, each conforming 2 5 activity MES Ms a 
surable type of response, o stim fr 
з ЛЕ © to provide a problem 


different t of movements, ! A 
that pus the element of fear, (d) to stimulate _ 


responses that do not require great dexterity of movi 
ee and (e) to force the S to focus upon a new aspect 
of movement. 4 “tools for ar wee 
, hoop, ball, and mat. Differences in creativi 
ines to ae n of the role of the E, whethe! 
rmissive or authoritarian. I! | 
creativity сап be developed if the teacher permits the 
d his creative sense, by pro 


individual to expan 
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group situation that does not inhibit him, in a climate of 
security and freedom. (30 ref)—L. A. Ostlund. 

2846. Vurpillot, Eliane. (U René-Descartes, Paris, 
France) [Les perceptions du nourisson. (Perceptions of 
the infant.) ] (Fren) Paris, France: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1972. 208 p. 
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2847. Amaiwa, Shizuko. [A study on Piaget's concept 
of conservation.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol 21(1), 1-11.—Administered 
conservation tasks including substance, liquid, number, 
length, weight, and area to 286 kindergartners and Ist 
xd 2nd graders. A common factor was found by the 
principal axis method, and 2 other factors, Weight and 
Area, were extracted by the varimax method in addition 
to the common factor. The comparison between the 
group given special training and a group which acquired 
conservation Шер natural conditions showed no differ- 
ences in terms of the extinction rate. (English summary) 
(18 ref)—S. Choe. i 4 
2848. Anastasiow, Nicholas J. & Hanes, Michael L. 
(Indiana U, Inst for Child Study) Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of language in three subcultural 
groups. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 
— 703-709.—Investigated the relationship between cogni- 
tive development and language acquisition by adminis- 
tering a sentence repetition task and a discrimination, 
seriation, and numeration Piagetian task to a total of 67 
black inner-city, white middle-class, and white rural 
children. Within each subcultural group, samples were 
drawn from each of 3 grade levels: kindergarten, Ist 
grade, and 2nd grade. Results indicate that when valid 
reconstructions from standard English to Negro non- 
standard English forms were considered correct, the 
performance of black inner-city and white middle-class 
| children was nonsignificantly different. However, signifi- 
cant differences between the 3 groups were found on 
function-word omission scores and Piagetian task scores. 
Analyses of covariance were performed using Pi etian 
task scores as the covariate and function word omission 
scores as the dependent variable. Results support D. I. 
Slobin’s (1973) proposition that the acquisition of 
semantic notions in language is predictable from 
- cognitive development. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 
2849. Arai, Kunijiro. (Tokyo U of Education. Japan) 
esee nig number and its relation to judgi of 
length.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educatioi - 
_ у, 1973 (Jun), Val 210), 102-11 коры Ке. 
= ance of 6 tasks by 100 children: counting objects, takin; 
. out a given number of objects, comparing 2 de 
| words, conservation of numbers ап ob кш, and 
Ec comparing lengths. Results confirm previous findin, 
_ that judgment of length is contingent on conservation of 
. mumbers, that judgment of length is influenced by the 
number of segments (positively when the length of 
segments is equal and negatively when itis unequal), and 
_ that conservation of volume also depends on conserva- 
| tion of numbers. (English summary)—S. Choe. 
E 2850. Baron, Jonathan. (McMaster U Hamilton, 
5 * Ontario, Canada) Semantic components and conceptual 
development. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(3), 299-317.—No 


that several phenomena in the acquisition of weed 
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meanings may be accounted for by a theory of 
component-by-component acquisition, a mechanism 
analogous to that proposed for phonological develop- 
ment. It is suggested that by defining a concept as an 
habitual plan, and a component as a subplan, this theory 
may be extended to acquisition of concepts in general, 
This theory may be applied to logical concepts, physical 
reasoning, moral reasoning, and verbal concepts. The 
ideas of component-by-component acquisition and of 
transfer of learning between concepts which share 
components provide an alternative to developmental 
stage theories. (French summary) (55 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2851. Brainerd, Charles J. & Kaszor, Peter. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An analysis of two pro- 
posed sources of children's class inclusion errors. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 633-643. 
—Examined the perceptual set and misinterpretation 
hypotheses about children's errors on the class inclusion 
problem in 2 experiments. 2 previously reported lines of 
evidence support the perceptual set hypothesis: J. F. 
Wohlwill's (see PA, Vol 42:13496) verbal facilitation 
effect and P. R. Ahr and J. Youniss's (see PA, Vol 
44:8177) relative size of subclass effect. Wohlwill's verbal 
facilitation effect could not be replicated in either 
experiment. Ss were a total of 240 Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
graders in 3 Canadian public schools located in middle- 
class areas. Findings show Ahr and Youniss's relative 
size of subclasses effect to be a result of a false 
agreement between difference questions and stimulus 
arrays in which the 2 subclasses contain the same 
number of elements rather than from either a perceptual 
set or question misinterpretation. Concerning the misin- 
terpretation hypothesis, an analysis of the present S$ 
ability to recall the E's questions does not provide any 
support for this hypothesis. Misinterpretations of the E's 
questions proved rare, and the correctness of children's 
class inclusion judgments was found to be independent 
of the correctness of their recall of the E's questions. (1 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2852. Brainerd, Charles J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Neo-Piagetian training experiments revisited: 
Is there any support for the cognitive-developmental 
Stage hypothesis? Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(3), 349-370. 
—In a previous review of the literature, S. Strauss (see 
PA, Vol 51:6870) concluded that neo-Piagetian гаш 
experiments support Piaget's hypothesis that menta 
growth is a stage-like process. It is argued that Strauss € 
choice of data to review was very selective. Analysis 0 
other neo-Piagetian training data reveals no support for 
Strauss's conclusion. (102 ref) 

2853. Day, David E. (U Masschusetts. 
Language instruction for young children: | 
years of confusion has taught us. Interchange, 1974, уо 
5(1), 59-72.—Discusses 3 major ideas. (а) Nonstandarc 
English is neither primitive nor deficient. To assert that it 
is contributes to racism, elitism, and ethnocentrism, àn 
to try to correct it is a waste of time. (b) Language 
behavior matures in much the same way as other human 
сеа teachers should pay close attention to E 
processio! development. (c) Language 
thought are diedy Бен, W ae language 
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instruction should focus on that relationship. (55 ref) different colored sticks, and stick fi| 
—H. E. Yuker. nation, seriation, and transitivil ith 
2854. Dupuy, Harold J. (US Dept of Health, Educa- and photographs. E et in 
tion & Welfare. Health Resources Administration, were easier to solve than those with more items. 
Rockville, MD) The rationale, development, and stand- social and concrete seriation problems produced | 
ardization of a basic word vocabulary test. Vital & Findings are discussed in relation to Piaget's tran 
Health Statistics, Series 2, 1974(Apr), No 60, 71 p. research and the role of optical distortion in phy: 
— Describes the conceptual representation of a basic transitivity. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. s 
word and the development of a test to measure the- 2858. Hata, Yoshiko. of the effect of 
acquisition of an American-English basic word vocabu- labeling in concept learning: 11. Concept knowle E 
lary. A test constructed from a 1% sample of basic words abstraction ability and reversal-nonreversal 
and administered to Over 3,000 Ist-12th graders indi- (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Ps 
cates that there is an orderly acquisition of an increasing 1973(Jun), Vol 21), 116-121.—Conducted 2. 
stock of basic words with increasing age and grade. ments on labeling. Exp 1 involved 2 dimensions, an 
Correlational, validity, and reliability data are presented. and plan! bird and fish for the е, 
(23 ref) tive. 144 Ist grader 
2855. Esrov, Linda V.; Hall, James W. & LaFaver, learned to label 
Diane K. (Northwestern U) Preschoolers’ conceptual 


and acoustic encoding as evidenced by release from Pl. shift, and nonrev ft А 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2- dimensional concepts facilitated original learning, | 
verbal ability was effective in reversal shift learnt 


A), g9-90,—Results of 2 experiments with a total of 130 е 
Ехр П, 64 4th graders were selected for their 


3-5 yr olds demonstrate the feasibility of using the ‹ ^ 

release from proactive interference (PI) technique wil abstract, and 2 dimensions, square 

preschool children. In Exp I. release from PI was found values, blue and red, of non- 

using pictures from the same taxonomic category. Exp ID stimuli. Labeling 2 value concepts in th 

demonstrated encoding based on acoustic qualities using facilitated identification of 2 dimensional conci 
ing, but not in shift learning—S: 


oral presentation of common rhymin; words—Journal оті inal learning, 
Я Е па). Higashi, Toshiko; Tanaka, Hisako 


abstract. 
2856. Ег én. (^ i =.” Kazuko. (Japan Women's U, Tokyo) [The cogn" 
56. Farray, Rubén. (“Pedro Henriquez Ureña ( ipn Womens apn) Japanese Journal 0 


National U, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic) develop 
[Intradimensional and extradimensional shifts in learn- Educational Psychology, 
—Studied sex role i 


— Studied intra- and extradimensional conc tual shifts 


with the same and different materials in Ss of both sexes 
aged 5, 7, ll, 15, and 22 yrs old. Each age group 
contained 64 Ss, half of Belgian and half of Dominican e \ З 
nationality. From ages 7-22 yrs intradimensional shifts social behavior, an 
were learned faster. However, in 5-yr-olds intradimen- summary)—S: Choe. f 


ional shi i i i ith di t 2860. Hoffman, 5 
sional shifts and extradimensional shifts with differen! (U Flor da) Mental оре 


material were learned faster than extradimension: shifts 
with the same material. Results are interpreted as 
consistent with a mediational learning theory. (English 
abstract) (25 ref)—S. Slak. 

2857. Feigenbaum, Kenneth. (Antioch Coll, Human 
Ecology Ctr, Washington-Baltimore Campus) A study of 
the relationship between physical transit social 
transitivity. Genetic Psychology Monogra hs, 1974(Aug). 
Vol 90(1), 3-42.—Determined the relationship between 
Concrete transitivity using physical concepts (e.g, leni 
of sticks) and social transitivity usin social concepts 


(e.g., the perception of happiness) in experiments. 45 a 
kindergartners, 23 Ist graders, and 44 3rd graders served the 95 Jw. A, Vol 40:9: 
as Ss in Exp I, and 84 kindergartners were Ss in Exp Il. arently posses 
е scale onto other ie 
an 


In Exp I, half of the Ss were tested for transitivity Wl 
rel sticks, and the other half performed discrimine: 
tion, seriation, and transitivity tasks with photographs 
eine varying degrees of happiness. Few age 
ifferences were found in the ability to perceive 
A physical transitivity; however: older Ss perform: 
e seriation task better than younger Ss. In Ex п, Ss 
performed both tasks with concrete objects 360806. of 


sticks and stick figures, transitivity of same-color sticks, 
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research in children is presented, and important develop- conservation training studies has been to elucidate 
mental variables are discussed. The need for a develop- Piaget's view of conservation attainment or to refute it, 
mental theory to guide free-recall research in children is results have been similarly ambiguous and inconclusive, 
also discussed. (83 ref)—Journal abstract. and researchers' interest in performing such studies has 
2862. Kewley-Port, Diane & Preston, Malcolm S. со! uently declined. Several suggestions for modifica- 
(Haskins Lab, New Haven, CT) Early apical stop rd the training study research strategy are made, (36 
production: A voice onset time analysis. Journal Of ref)—Journal abstract, 
Phonetics, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 195-210.—Measured voice 2865. Kun, Anna & Parsons, Jacquelynne E. (U 
onset time (VOT) from Spectrograms of apical Stops California, Los An: eles) Development of integration 
produced by 3 young children "leds d American processes using ability and effort information to predict 
English, recorded at 12-wk intervals from 34-125 wks of Outcome. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
age. Earlier data from children 6 mo to 4% yrs old were 10(5), 721-732. Conducted 3 studies to examine devel- 
Mio analyzed. Frequency distributions of apical s opmental changes in the integration of ability and effort 
along the VOT continuum were compared longitudi information to predict performance. Functional meas- 
across Ss and with distributions of adult Productions of urement procedures were used to determine whether it is 
y n ^/. Drawing on a physiological Possible to use some simple algebraic operation (е.р., 
discussion of the control of timing between Stop release — addition or multiplication) to describe the way these cues 
and onset of vocal fold oscillation, a pattern of apical are combined. A total of 176 6 11 yr old children and 24 
Stop development is proposed, The earhest examples of adults (college students) were asked to predict how many 
. Stops, around 6 mo of age, had uniform distributions puzzles a child could put together as a function of 3 
i ene Pr КОР шшщ ya he оон of levels of ability and 3 levels of effort. Results show a 
apical stops collapsed into an in erval corresponding to deve ental progression in the integration process in 
at of American English / d/. The distributions for Poth which an additive mie characterized the respotises of the 
/4/ and /t/ words were similar between the ages of 2 youngest children, while a multiplicative rule character- 
and 4% yrs, but they did not correspond to those of ized the responses of the older children and adults, Even 
3 E e Keer mal abstract. the youngest children were able to use both cues in 
developmemt and person ant. [e level of mental forming judgments and did not center on only | cue as 
Ре 50 ПајНу traits of country and town would be predicted from Piaget. Also, effort was 
oficzne: Annales de increasingly more important than ability in predicting 
-—Administered tests outcomes. (18 ref) Journ] abstract. 


А г rdina- ^| J 
. tion, and personality to Broups of children, 117 Se aged 4 4 Chee Мави. Jan & Drew, Clifford J. (U van 


in third and sixth grade lower 
and middle socio-economic status schocl children. 
Journal of Child Р. ‘sychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1974(Арг), Vol 15(2), 123-131.—Compared 
behaviors of low and middle socioeco- 


‚ and 8-12 


on a socia- 
minance than boys from smaller © 28 On a conceptual, nonconceptual, or as: 


was discovered. (43 EM School experience may serve to widen the cognitive 


No the conceptual model 20 б 
H (California State U, Full model. (20 ref)—Journal summary. 
lopment ex Ga CHE CO) > С. (U Canterbury, Christchurch, 
Program, Deveiopmente i; Сот Избр, Мен sat) Hains! variation i leet o mar 
590-600. The popular “най, ү Mia j + British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
the attempt de E Qum), Vol 44(2), 116-122.—Reports of research о 
; Conserving Ss, judgment 185 (see PA, Vol 48:2982) Stages of moral 


à : п, a significant variation was found from 
any of the Situation to Situation in the Tesponses of 40 12-yr-old 


553 s and i 2 
tual application НЫ Face erty ardents to the moral judgment 


2868. McGhee, Paul E. (Fels Research Inst, Yellow 
Springs, OH) Cognitive mastery and children's humor. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Oct), Vol 81(10), 721-730. 
—Reviews theory and research dealing with cognitive 
aspects of children's humor. Alternate means of defining 
cognitive mastery are discussed, and it is suggested that a 
Piagetian theoretical framework may offer the most 
promising approach to studying the relationship between 
cognitive mastery and the comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of humor. Special attention is given to the operation 
of the cognitive congruency principle in children's 
humor. Suggestions for future theoretical and research 
efforts are made. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2869. Mori, Ichio. (Osaka Teacher's Coll, Scientific 
Educational Research Div, Japan) [On the formation of 
the concept of conservation in children.] (Japn) Japa- 
nese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol 
21(1), 32-42.—From à population of 165 kindergartners, 
Ist graders, and mentally retarded children, an experi- 
mental sample was given training in conservation of 
substance. Results show significant training effect 
(p < 01) for the experimental Ss compared with 
controls. In Exp II the experimental grou of kindergart- 
ners was trained in conservation of weight, volume, and 
atomism, with similar results. It is concluded that these 
concepts can be acquired by synthetic judgment, and 
that the sequence ol acquisition of these concepts is 
reversible. (English summary)—S. Choe. Р 

2870. Nakano, Yasuhiko & Kajita, Masami. (U 
Nagoya, Faculty of Education, Japan) [Developmental 
study of problem-solving processes in choice task.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol 21(), 12-20—4 groups of Ss—18 
Kindergartners, 23 Ist graders, 35 Sth graders, and 18 
college students—were given 2-choice tasks under 
different reinforcement schedules in order to find 
developmental trends in shift learning. The middle age- 
groups were significantly slower (p < Ol,p < -05) in 


demonstrated an inverted U-shaped relationship between 
age and correct responses. It is concluded that the 
younger children attended to the dominant cue set 
associated with reinforcement but neglected the other 
cues and the mutually exclusive \ К 
sets, and that the adults and older children logically 
ора these cue sets and the T 
согу. (English summary)—S. Choe. 
ional Program on Early 
2871. Owoc, Paul J. (National Е culture a nd 
conservation once again. International Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1973, Vol д), 249-254.—Explored possible 
relationships between conservation and the 3 variables 0 
milieu, schooling, and age. Ss for à liquid созад 
task were 449 Nigerians in 4 age groups (6-7, 8-9, 11- d 
and over 18 yrs), some rural, some urban, some with an 
some without schooling, from 3 different навра 
tic groups widely separated geographically. As ws e 
conservation ability was related to age, older Ss sm 
better than younger. No statistically significant differ- 
ences appeared between rural and urban Ss. Among 
younger Ss, conservation appeared in significantly more 


Childhood Education, St Louis, MO) 
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schooled than unschooled $s (р < .05). In Ss ove 
old the difference between schooled and unschoole 
in conservation approached significance at the .001 | 
Results re-emphasize the difference in ability 
schooled and unschooled Ss and the relatk 
between age and conservation ability. (French su mi 
—E. A. Gavin. 

2872. Tamakawa, Kimiyo. (Tohoku U, Facul 
Education, Sendai, Japan) [A study of the developmi 
of the thinking faculty of preschool children: About’ 


quantity con 
al Psychology, 
612 kindergartners 


ildren at sch 
їсгпе: Annales i 


final diagno: 
characteristi 
Hypotheses 
—English summary. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


Beech, P. & Schoeppe, Aileen. (New 
rm p value purses adolescents. 
1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 644-656. 
Survey to assess the value - 
of 396 boys and 343 girls in Grades 5, _ 
1l. The most striking ОШ ed the ee 
ines over all grades, perhaj 
picem. ttern. Ха ipn equal 


7, 9, and 
stability 

indicative of 
number of change: 
were observed for 


increasing ac 
role. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. — 
2875. Esman, А: 


a boy а 
transsexual 
Charles F. & Waldrop, Mary 
Research Branch, ee n ies 
i between preschool barrier iaviors ] 
е е measures of coping, imagination; and verbal 
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development. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
10(5), 716-720.—Assessed the contemporaneous and 
_ longitudinal relations of coping with an experimental 
barrier situation at 2% yrs of age by observing barrier 
performance of 43 male and 31 female preschool 
children. Analyses indicate that effective barrier behay- 
ior was related to other measures of coping, vigorous 
play behavior, and lack of fear at the preschool period. A 
follow-up study when Ss were in the early school-age 
period (7 yrs old) revealed that competence in the 
experimental barrier situation was related to intelligence, 
coping, and socially effective behaviors for both sexes, 
Results suggest the feasibility of using Tesponses to 
experimental barrier situations to assess coping behavior. 

_ (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2877. Laird, Don R.; Laosa, Luis M. & Swartz, Jon D. 
- (Educational Service Ctr, Corpus Christi, TX) Inkblot 
perception and reading achievement in children: A 
developmental analysis. British Journal of Projective 
Psychology & Personality Study, 1973(Dec), Vol 18(2), 
25-31.— Studied the relationship between developmental 
indices in the Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) and 
— reading achievement. The Metropolitan Reading Test 
— (MRT), a subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
and the HIT were administered annually for 3 yrs to 98 
2nd and 4th graders. Results indicate the HIT Factor I 
variables previously found to relate to developmental 
level—Form Definiteness, Movement, Integration, and 


roles through toys and books: A woman's view, y, 
© Children, 1973(Арг), Уо] 28(4), 226-231. Describes 3 
— major shaping influences of young chil 

attitudes and the commercial channel o 


1 : f sex-oriented 

. toys is noted. It is concluded that the Ia in i 

poping women to learn how to develop their. ERU 

without an Increased and unhealthy sense of a en 

is with young children—R_ 5, Albin. 4s 
loriya, Keiko; Mori, Makiko: 

cogniti] & Sakanoe, Noriko. [The devel ко; 

А Ee d videl diaries] (Japn) Japanese 

‘ational 
_ 205-215.— Analyzed diae, A 1972 
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seen as individuals in the Ist developmental Sequence, as 
a group in the next, and as a group of which the child 
himself is a member in the final Stage; (b) that the target 
of children’s observation proceeds from the overt to the 
covert behavior of the self and others; and (c) that 
retrospective perception of the self begins with develop- 
ment of the ability to see the present self. (English 
summary)—S. Choe. 

2880. Prendergast, P.; Zdep, S. M. & Sepulveda, P, 
(Girl Scouts of the USA, Wasington, DC) Self image 
among a national probability sample of girls. Child 
Study Journal, 1974, Vol 4(3), 103-114.—Studied the 
relationship of self-image to race, social class, urbanicity, 
and age among a nationally representative sample of 
more than 1,800 9-17 yr old girls. As part of a larger 
personal interview, a total of 6 questions dealing with 
ability, appearance, and interpersonal relations were 
asked. Results show that on all of the items black girls 
rated themselves significantly higher than white girls 
rated themselves. There were no significant differences 
on the other variables. Results are discussed in terms of 
increasing racial pride and social defensiveness. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2881. Samuels, Shirley C. (Manhattanville Coll) An 
investigation into the self-concepts of lower: and 
middle-class black and white kindergarten children. 
Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Fal) Vol 42(4) 
461-472.—Administered 2 child self-concept tests (Clark 
U-scale and Brown Test) during the Ist mo of school to 
93 of 417 kindergartners, boys and girls, from white and 
black lower- and middle-class families in a New York 
City suburb. Results indicate (p « .05) that black 
middle-class children had higher self-concepts than black 
lower-class children on both tests, while white middle- 
class children had higher self-concepts than white lower- 
class children on the Clark U-Scale only. Mother's 
church attendance and community group involvement 
Were significantly related (р < .01) to self-concept for 
lower-class, but not for middle-class children —W. E. 
Sedlacek. 

2882. Southwood, H. M. The origin of self-awareness 
and ego behaviour. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1973, Vol 5402), 235-239 —Descibes the 
Process by which the mother communicates with her 
baby. Attention is drawn to the activity of the mother in 
establishing eye contact with her baby from the earliest 
days, to her imitation of the baby’s facial expressions 
and sounds, and her encouragement of the baby to 
imitate her own expressions and sounds. It is suggested 
that the notion that people “think in our heads” is a 
derivative of this early identification of one’s own face 
and eyes with mother’s. It is concluded that the concept 
Of the origin of the ego may be based upon this early 
communication. Journal summary. 

2883. Vasishta, V. S, Diagnosis of good adjustment 
amongst secondary school children’ dssocration of 
Educational. Р. Sychologists Journal & News 


erent methods for determining “good” adjustment 
Schad English secondary school chüdren: Cattell High 
B. ql Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ), Forms A and 
инер Scale; Thinking About Yourself. (Bower); 
ometric Questionnaire: Junior Eysenck Personality 


Inventory; and Stott's Adverse Pointers Questionaire. 20 
boys and 20 girls 134 yrs old were divided by their 
headmaster into 2 groups, one “random” and the other 
“well adjusted.” Results indicate that the Rutter Scale, 
the HSPQ (Form B), and the Sociometric Questionnaire, 
combined with information on socioeconomic status, 
could effectively identify children with good adjustment. 
ГЕ Zimmerman. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


2884.  Braun-Galkowska, Maria. [Features of 
personality conditioning family authority.] (Polh) Roc- 
zniki Filozoficzne: Annales de Philosophie, 1972, Vol 
20(4), 59-74.—Studied personality factors of those 
wishing to dominate the family structure (rather than 


who were administered the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire. Men who wanted to dominate were more 
independent and intelligent than those who tended to 
subordinate themselves. Women who wanted to domi- 
nate were self-confident, aggressive, and less intellectual 
than subordinating women. Critical and aggressive men 
seemed dominating to women, and critical and aggres- 
sive women seemed dominating to men. (15 ref) 
—English summary. 

2885. Chu, Cheng-ping. (National Taiwan U, Taipei, 
— Republic of China) Parental attitudes in relation to 

~ young children's creativity. Acta Psychologica Taiwani- 
ca, 1973, Vol 15, 10-24.—Investigated the relationship 
| between parental attitudes and young children's creativi- 
— ty, using 18 preschoolers and their parents. Children 
were given 3 modified creativity tests measuring fluency 
and originality. Parents completed the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument (PARI). No unidimensional char- 
acteristics were found among the 3 creativity tests, 
indicating that to use a combined total creativity score is 
not appropriate. The assessment of PARI indicates that 
it is a worthy instrument which is sensitive to various 
factors. Some significant correlations were found be- 
_ tween parental attitudes and children's creativity ce 
mother’s authoritarian score was related to child's 
picture-fluency, and father's equalitarian score was 
Telated to child's originality). Mother and father had 
different effects on their child because of sex differences. 
(46 ref)— Journal abstract. А 

2886. Deutsch, Francine. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Female preschoolers' perceptions of affective respon- 
Ses and interpersonal behavior in videotaped episodes. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 733-740. 
—Constructed an empathy measure to test whether 3- 
and 4-yr-old children can perceive affective states as 
indicated by H. Borke (see PA, Vol 47:686). 8 filmed 
€pisodes had congruous and incongruous stimulus 
features—4 episodes represented incongruity and 4 
Tepresented parallel congruous episodes where positive 
Or negative affect was matched to the api ropriate 
positive or negative interpersonal behavior. 48 female 
2-5 yr old preschoolers were divided into high and 
average mental age groups and were asked to tell the 
— Story about each episode. Findings reveal that on the 
| COngruous episodes, there was a significant main effect 
9f Mental Age for reasons for affective responses, for 
fective responses, and for intrapersonal behavior; 
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those who actually dominated) in 60 married couples . 
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however, this main effect was only significant for 
latter 2 Measures on incongruous episodes. Ss 
significantly higher on the congruous than on 
incongruous episodes. There was no significant m; 
effect of Chronological Age for any measure. (22 
—Journal abstract. 34 
2887. Deutsch, Francine. (Pennsylvania State U) — 
Observational and sociometric measures of peer pop cad 
larity and their relationship to egocentric communi: 
tion in female preschoolers. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 745-747.— Tested the relations a 
between popularity and communicative egocentrism 
with female preschoolers, and assessed the relationship: 
between communicative egocentrism and 2 populari 
measures: (a) a realistic measure of actual classroo 
interaction and (b) a sociometric measure of preferred 
playmates. Ss were 60 white middle-class 3-5 yr old 
female preschoolers. Results indicate that communica- 
tive egocentrism was significantly related to the observ 
tional measure of peer popularity even when the. 
common effect of IQ was removed. Communicative _ 
egocentrism, however, was not significantly related to the 
sociometric measure of popularity. The possibility of a — 
curvilinear relationship existing between communicative — 
egocentrism and a sociometric measure of popularity is — 
advanced.—Journal abstract, 
2888. Flavell, J. H. (U Minnesota, Inst of Child 
Development) The development of inferences about К 
others. In Т. Mischel (Ed), Understanding other persons, 
Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1974. xv, 266 p. 
— Describes recent ideas and research findings on the 
developmental aspects of social cognition, in particular 
the child’s ability to endow others with inner psycholo; 
cal properties. 2 qualitative models of phenomena in this 
area are discussed: (a) an information-processing charac- 
terization of 4 classes of knowledge used to make 
inferences about another's inner properties and (b) an 
ability to represent and predict the visual acts and 


experiences o! ngland) Some remarks 


another. " р oe 

89. Harré, R. (Oxford U, л 
оп pun as a scientific concept. In T. Mischel (Ed), 
Understanding other persons. Totowa, NJ: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1974. xv, 266 p.—Proposes that there are no 
natural forces in men that lead automatically to the 
formation of a society, but that human social behavior is 
the cultural phenomenon of an intellectual response ofa | 
self-aware species to the problems of living. The concepts 0 
of “rule” and "rule following” are treated as tools for the 
analysis of human behavior, and psychology is polarized ; 
around the "old" paradigm—that a human being be. — 
treated for scientific purposes as an antomaton—an the c 
“new” paradigm—that a human being be treated as ББ 
plan-making, self-monitoring, goal-generating agent. (30. = 


& Warchol, Barbara. _ 
social maturity and 
|, 1974, Vol 43), — 


_ Observation method was modified to rate the Ss’ social 
articipation. Also, 5 selected drawings were obtained 
from each S to test Lowenfeld’s idea. Results indicate 
that the Ss’ drawings were not appropriate indicators of 
their social maturity —Journal abstract. 


2891. Michel, Andrée. (National Ctr for Scientific 
- Research, Paris, France) [Masculine and feminine roles 
in the family: Examination of the classic .] (Fren) 
Social Science Information, 1971(Feb), Vol 10(1), 
113-135.—Tested M. Zelditch’s hypothesis that role 
specialization and differentiation are essential to the 
integration and stability of the familial system. In 46 of 
56 societies studied, the male role was that of breadwin- 
ner-instrumental leader and the female role was that of 
housewife-expressive leader. 4 related h theses were 
"tested in 450 French families by measuring 5 variables- 
—wife’s satisfaction, accord, communication, fulfillment 
plans and objectives, and realization of planned number 
of children. Results did not support the юше, Кое 
differentiation and specialization inhibited integration 
and functioning in these families, Role 
_ Variables produced more 
area of fulfillment of plans and objectives was there ап 
the wife bein, 
the housework or specialization of 


` —R. J. Anderson. 


_ 2892. Oliver, Lincoln I. Parent ratings of behavioral 
-patterns of youths 12-17 years: United States. Vital 
and Health Statistics, Series 11, 


st grade; and 
- (17 ref)—Journal Summary. 
_, 2893. Secord, Paul F, & Peevers, Barbara Н. (Qu 

n " leens 
E S U New York) The development and attrib- 


оё the self and xamin 
_ With reference to the attribution of person cone De 
Is, how they are 
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similarities in social attitudes. Journal Of Counselin 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 459-460,—79 male and 8 
female on Students and their parents (108 fathers 
and 138 mothers) responded to items dealin with social 
issues. Parents were more conservative on 5 of the 24 
items, significantly so on 13. Sex differences were 
лем for 7 items and were interpreted in terms of 
self-serving attitudes and the tender-tough dimension, 
The generation gap was greatest for items closest to the 
daily lives of the respondents and may be bóth an 
expression of and a contributor to social change. 
—VJournal abstract. 


2895. Wynne, Edward. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Socialization to adulthood: Different concepts, different 


policies. /nterchange, 1974, Vol 5(1), 23-35.—Analyzes * 


some of the socialization problems faced by children 
from families earning $15 060 or more a year where one 
or both parents have had higher education. To become 
effective adults, children must learn both cognitive and 
affective skills, but there is evidence that these skills are 
not learned. Several long-range research and develop- 
ment proposals are discussed as remedies for these 
socialization problems. Such proposals require major 


revisions in school and college policies. They also depend з 


on involving а greater variety of persons and institutions 
in the socialization process. (60 ref)—H. E. Yuker. 


2896. Nicole. (INRDP Ctr de Recherche 
de l'Education Spécialisée et de l'Adaptation Scolaire, 
Paris, France) [Parents' expectations vis-a-vis nursery 

.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(3-4), 
239-246.—Studied whether parents' expectations of 
nursery school vary with social background as deter- 
mined by the father’s Occupation. 2 classes of 22 pairs of 
parents of 5-6 yr old nursery school children were 
interviewed. Parents in the skilled workman class 
expected primarily an initiation in academic skills, 
whereas the middle-class-executive parents looked for 
the social and individual development óf the child. 
(English summary) 


Adult Development & Aging 


2897. Clemente, Frank & Sauer, William J. Race and 
morale of the urban aged. Gerontologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 
14(4), 342-344_—Analyzed racial differences in morale 
for comparable samples of 721 black and 211 white 
residents of Philadelphia аре 65 and over, using the 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center Morale Scale. An hypothe- 
315 Suggesting blacks have lower morale than whites kis 
ved from the literature and tested by regression 
analysis. The standardized partial regression coefficient 
was of negligible magnitude, and the hypothesis was 
rejected. Possible reasons for the failure of race to 
Siege às even a moderate predictor of morale iade 
M. Messer's (1968) argument that elderly blacks view a 
age 25 а reward in itself and J. D. McCarthy and W. 1. 
ancey's (1971) contention that presumed racial аны 
suces in morale have received little actua] empirica 
Support. (28 ref) Journal abstract. 
2898. Hoppa, Mary E. & Roberts, Gary D. (Snohomish 
Gounty Mental Health ‘Services, Everett, WA) impie 
tions of the activity Gerontologist, 1974(Aug), yo 
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14(4), 331-335.—Compared a total of 1,014 Senior 
Center attenders and nonattenders from 1 county who 
completed a modified version of the, Social eeds 
Indicator Questionnaire. The type of activity was found 
to be a major factor in determining frequency of senior 
citizen needs. One implication is that service provision to 
senior citizens should not be totally of the “keep them 
occupied” variety but, as with all persons, it should allow 
for the type of activity which gives a feeling of 
usefulness, of a contribution to society, and of fulfillment 
to the individual.—Journal abstract. 


2899, Schaie, K. Warner & Parham, Iris A. (U 
Southern California, Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology 
Ctr) Social responsibility in adulthood: Ontogenetic and 
sociocultural change. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 483-492.—Reports 
responses on a questionnaire scale of social Saat AUS 
over a 14-yr period for 161 Ss aged 21-84 yrs. Similar 
analyses were also made based on 3 independent random 
samples (N = 2,151). Repeated measurement and 
independent random-sampling data were examined for 
changes occurring over the 2 7-yr periods 1956-1963 and 
1963-1970. Comparisons were made for Ss retested and 
for those who left the sample panels (dropout effects). 
Results suggest that there are no stable ontogenetic 
patterns in the adult life course of reported social 
responsibility. Rather, evidence indicates an overall 
trend of reduced social responsibility over the period 
monitored but with specific patterns depending upon sex 
and generation membership. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 


2900. Thorson, James A.; Whatley, Lynda & Hancock, 
Karen. (Georgia Ctr for Continuin Education, Atlanta) 
Attitudes toward the aged as a nction of age and 
education. Gerontologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 14(4), 316-318. 
—59 practitioners in service delivery to the aged and 61 
graduate and undergraduate students completed Ko- 
gan's Attitudes Toward Old People scale as part of a 
continuing study. Results were compared in terms of Ss 
age (from under 25 to over 55 yrs) and education (less 
than Grade 8 to graduate school). It was determined that 
younger and better-educated Ss had significantly more 
pone attitudes toward the aged than did those who 

ad fewer years of education and were themselves older. 
Possible reasons for these differences in attitude are that 
the older Ss had given more thought to the negative 
aspects of aging, and those with less education may have 
had a different image of old age than the better-educa 
group.—Journal abstract. 


2901. Woodward, Harriette; Gingles, Ruby & 
Woodward, John C. Loneliness and the elderly аз 
related to housing. Gerontologist, 1974(Augy Vol 140), 
349-351.—Demonstrates that the degree of happiness 


and contentment with housing and not the type 's "d 
determining factor in feelings of loneliness among the 
elderly. A random sample of 390 older persons living in 

relatives’ ог friends’ 


apartments, housing complexes, 
homes, and their own homes Were 
ing loneliness. These findings sugges! 
number of. housing possibilities for the elderly, and the 
type of housing is probably not 
consideration.—Journal abstract. 


the most important 
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2902. Quen, Jacques M. (Cornell U, Medical 
NY) Anglo-American criminal insanity: An hi tor 
pective. Journal of the History of the Behav 
Sciences, 1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 313-323.—Examines. 
history of Anglo-American laws concerning the crimin 
responsibilities of the insane. It is we that legal | 
and social attitudes are characterized by "a resonance — 
between the wish to punish and the wish to protect and 
treat.” 3 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


2903. Abbott, Simon. (Inst of Race Relations, Lon- 
don, England) Race studies in Britain. Social Science 
Information, 1971(Feb), Vol 10(1), 91-101. 

2904. Bowd, Alan D. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Practical abilities of Indians and Eskimos. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 281-290, 
— Reviews literature concerning the practical abilities 0 
American Indians and Eskimos. The review traces the J 
development from a concern with assumed racial i 
differences before World War 11, to an examination оГ 
environmental correlates of abilities and methodological | 
issues in the postwar period. The comparative strengths. 
of native peoples’ spatial, perceptual, and mechani 
skills are related to contemporary developments ir 
research and the need for educational change. Signifi- 
cant aspects of current research are considered to be (a) Ж 
a growing emphasis on the study of practical abilities 
within a more holistic theoretical framework and (b) an 
increased awareness of cultural diversity among native 
populations. (French abstract) (47 vef) tourna abstract, 

2905. Chu, Cheng-Ping & Ryback, David. (Natio 
Taiwan U, Taipei, Repbulic of China) Спее 

in the Republic of China: A cross-ci 
comparison. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 
6-9.—To compare child-rearing practices among some 
Asian countries, a 28-item questionnaire covering such — 
areas as psychological security, feeding, weaning, toilet n 
training, and socialization Was administered to 167. — 
Chinese students at National Taiwan University. Ss were 
asked to respond ased on their general ideas abou 
child-rearing practices and the 
homes. A chi-square analysis of c 
obtained previously from Ethiopian ап 

i significant differences 
Chinese moth 


paren 


dietam able to make them feel sec 


cries but 

abstract. 
2906. 

Sermons on 


Crawford, Thomas J. 
racial tolerance 
Journal of 


the racial attitudes of a group of white, 

i rn city. 

they 
tion. 

onship between 

ee and postsermon joner's attitude 
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toward racial integration and the prointegration intensity РА, Vol 45:4035) that whites excel at self-paced and 
“of the sermons he heard. However, variation in the blacks at reactive sports activities, by assessing the 
- prointegration intensity of sermons delivered was closely performance of 55 white and 122 black 4th-grade boys 
related to the socioeconomic status of the parishioners, playing a modified soccer game. The research also 
suggesting that the priests" perception of parish norms explored the relationships between several dimensions of 
may have influenced the contents of the sermon. The — socialization (е... father presence-abs 
needs or functions that Segregationist attitudes may serve performance on the self- 
Were considered. The 3 strongest of 14 correlates of significant correlations em 
Segregationist attitudes investigated were (a) belief that racial identity, boys who excelled at the self-p; 
Tacial integration leads to neighborhood deterioration, activity tended to have sever; 
(b) authoritarian aggression, and (c) perception of attend schools with a Sizeabl 
neighbors' attitudes toward integration. These 3 corre- students. Subsequent interviews revealed that black and 
lates Mer to reflect object rior needs, externaliza- — white boys did not differ in their preference for self- 


tion of inner conflict needs, and social adjustment needs, Paced and reactive sports activities. Journal abstract. 
respectively. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 2910. Fortes, Me 


2907. Croghan, Leo M. (Washington U) A question of first born. Journal / 2 
freedom. Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Jul), Vol Allied Disciplines, 19 (Арг), Vol 15(2), 81-104.—Exam- 
13(3), 201-206.— Presents a plea by a Psychologist and — ines the role of the firstborn in the cycle of generations. 


pine for reconsideration of the dogma of celibacy. The relationship of firstborns with parents, siblings, and 
Celibacy is viewed as a denial of human ri ts and the la 


"freedom of choice. Reasons for a married priesthood are 
enumerated and discussed. Unmarried priests cannot 


ve nothing to lose. They own no Property and haveno at least customarily defined among many peoples as a 
family or children, yet they propose to lead in neighbor- life-stage fraught with conflict. The fulfillment and the 
hood integration. Actions taken on celibacy by the 


threat to the parenr's vitality and potency it foreshadows. 
Us, parenthood at once evokes the protective and 
tender impulses that will ensure the growth and survival 
of the offspring and sometimes stirs up impulses of 
hostility and resentment against its creator—the first- 
born. (61 ref) —M. E. Pounsel. з 
in response to the į У 2911. Patricia М. (U California, Los 
ODpositi « В sé to the increasing Ап eles) Comparing dimensional categorization in 
Breton to ы as а universal requirement for the Errem and artificial contexts: A Secp ental study 
; ood.—F. Hardt. |. Та! 
ШЕТ Deregowski, Jan В. Ellis, among the Zinacant of Mexico. Journal of Socia 


Asa G. (San Francisco eae col A 
in African education: Implication: 
Michael. (Wesl Coll). Cross-cultural work. Journal of Non-White Concerns 

\ comparison of black and white boys" СУ СОП) in Personnel idance, 1974(Apr), Vol 2(3), 133-144. 
self-paced and reactive Sports acti y nee іп —Describes the 10-уг Monrovia Consolidated School 
Applied Social Psychology, 1974(Jan—Mar), 00210 System experimenta] Project, which was begun by 
#35-—Tested М. Worthy and A. Mais VOL 41), Liberian au American education planners as a means of 
: y ankle thesis (see improving the quality of education in Liberia's capital 
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n 2 
they Tecognized faces, helping 
2909. Dunn, Joe R. & Lupfer, ky 


icc RE EE 
oo —— шч 


city. The application of many of the principles in the 
Monrovian project to cross-cultural work in the US, 
particularly the consultant's role, is suggested. 

2913. Hines, George H. (Victoria U Wellington, New 
Zealand) The persistence of Greek achievement motiva- 
tion across time and culture. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol 8(4), 285288.— Conducted valida- 
tion studies that showed significant correlation between 
the Thematic Apperception Test and the Lynn Question- 
naire (LQ). The LQ was then administered, in the 
English or Greek form as appropriate, to 5 groups of Ss: 
(a) 55 Greeks living in Greece, (b) 38 Ss of Greek birth or 
parentage living in the US, (c) 26 Ss of Greek birth or 
parentage living in New Zealand, (d) 77 non-Greeks in 
the US, and (e) 287 non-Greeks in New Zealand. No 
statistically significant differences in achievement moti- 
vation арры for any groups of Greek family origin. 
Greeks born in Greece but living in the US showed 
significantly higher achievement motivation levels 
(р < .01) than non-Greek Americans, but Greeks born 
in the US did not. Greeks in New Zealand, whether born 
there or in Greece, showed significantly higher achieve- 
ment motivation levels (p < .01) than non-Greek New 
Zealanders. Results confirm the persistence of achieve- 
ment motivation across generations and cultures. 
(French summary) (17 ref)—£. A. Gavin. 

2914. Huang, Lily C. & Harris, Mary B. (Lake 
Superior Research Coll) Altruism and imitation in 
Chinese and Americans: A cross-cultural experiment. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 
193-195.—Conducted a field experiment with 130 
Chinese in Taipei, Taiwan, and 115 Americans in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, to determine the effects of 
observing a model on accepting and actually mailing a 
letter. It was predicted that Chinese, being more 
conformist, would help less than more “materialistic” 
Americans in the refusing model and helpful rewarded 
model conditions, and more in the no model and helpful 
unrewarded model conditions. However, the only statis- 
tically significant difference found was that a higher 
percentage of letters accepted by Chinese Ss were 
actually received.—Journal abstract. f 

2915. Krishnan, L. (Government New Girl's Degree 
Coll, India) Attitude structure and change: An experi- 
mental study. Psychologia: An International Journal of 
Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Мат), Vol 17(1), 6-15. 
—Measured attitudes toward religion (taken in the 
broadest sense). Included were valences of religious 
attitude, congruence-incongruence of attitude change, 
and sex differences in relation to these 2 factors. 
hypotheses were tested. Ss were 110 16-22 уг old 
undergraduates, most of whom were Hindus. A Likert- 
type religious attitude scale was used. On the basis of 
Scores obtained, Ss were classified into 6 valence groups. 
Results indicate that positivist males were significantly 
More likely to change than negativist males and that 
ше and females were equally likely to change. (21 ref) 
—R. D. Nance. Er 

2916. Lefebvre, André (Tien Educational Ctr, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Republic of China) Self-concept of American 
Negro and white children. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 
1973, Vol 15, 25-30.—Hypothesized that urban black 
Children have a lower self-concept than their white 
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counterparts. 40 black male 7th and 8th graders from 
all-black parochial school and 40 white male 7th and 8th 
graders from an all-white parochial school were matched | 
in terms of age, IQ, and socioeconomic status. Bot 
groups were administered the Tennessee Self Concept s 
Scale. Blacks scored significantly lower than whites on — 
total scores and the following scales: Behavior, Physical — 
Self, Personal Self, Moral-Éthical Self, Identity, and | 
Self-Satisfaction. Scores on the other subscales were all 
in the expected direction —Journal abstract. n 
2917. MacArthur, Russell. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Some ability patterns: Central Eskimos and — - 
Nsenga Africans. International Journal of Psychology, т, 
1973, Vol 8(4), 239-247.—Administered various tests of 
cognitive ability to 2 groups of young students—65 . 
Central Eskimos and 65 Nsenga Africans—as part of а | 
large multicultural study of relationships between apti- 
tude and environment. After normalizing most scores, 
principal factor analyses of the ability intercorrelations ^ 
(for each sample separately) were followed by varimax _ 
and oblique higher-order promax rotation. For Eskimo 
Ss 8 Ist-order factors accounted for 77% of the total — 
variance; for Nsenga Ss, 7 factors accounted for 7396.0! 
the total variance. The factors for each sample correlated _ 
highly. While coefficients of congruence for Eskimos _ 
with Nsengas showed resemblance between the p 
samples, the factors were the same. Striking resemblance 
of 3rd-order factors to each other and to the Ist . 
unrotated principal factor рее Results supp 4 
extension of H. A. Witkin's ifferentiation theory. The 
Canadian Eskimos’ hunting ecology and independence и 
training appears to foster a broad spatial-field independ- _ 
ence cluster of abilities and a distinctive cluster involving и. 
inductive reasoning from nonverbal stimuli. Agricultural | 
ecology and socialization, tending toward conformity 
and obedience in Nsenga culture, goes with test results 
that show inductive reasoning task results merging with 
those of verbal and educational task results. (French 
ummary) (26 ref}—E. A. Gavin. A 
ү 2918. oUm David L. (иы State U) .— 
Confidence in stereotypes concerning ethnic groups. 3 
Journal of Social. Psychology, TARDE Vol 93(2), _ 
203-210.—To determine шеи їп Н е UU 
, male Negro an ucasian stimu! m 
сама вит to 60 NS undergraduates. Half of the Ss У 
were told that the E possessed ап independent check on — 
the accuracy of perceptions. The remaining half were not —— 
informed of an independent check. Significant differ- 
ences in ratings of Negro and Caucasian stimulus — | 
‘ons occurred only when Ss thought no independent 
Findings suggest that Ss were not. 
their stereotyped view of - 


2919. Meade, 
(Western Washington State Coll, Ctr for Cros: 


Research) Controls in 
International Journal 
231-238.—Points out that here 
ther psychological research 

р That it considers. With 
ind: 

Control of S variables calls for ran 
or for a particular state їп 
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Measurement or recording of the dependent variable 
requires taking into account possible constant errors and 
random errors. Cross-cultural research also has special 
problems of its own; €.g., persons in non-Western 
cultures do not always perceive as persons in Western 
cultures do, and at times it is not certain whether they 
are attending to the stimulus intended for them. 
Attention to previous learning, to sequential effects, to 
artificiality of the situation, and to special demand 
characteristics within one culture that are not found in 
others. provides challenge at the locus of the S. Since the 
same behavior may mean quite different things in 
different cultures, deciding which responses will be 
measured, and how, creates further problems for cross- 
cultural research. (French summary) (20 ref)—E. A. 
Gavin. 

2920. Miller, Louis. (Ministry of Health, Jerusalem, 
Israel) The special needs of minority groups. Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related. Disciplines, 1972(Dec), 
Vol 10(4), 305-310.— Views a minority as a group which 
is smaller in size and has less power than the majority, 
and which has a rooted sense of its own identity and of 
being different. Clashes between majority and minority 
groups frequently result from threats to identity feelings. 
2' principles which result in sociocultural change and 
homogeneity are presented: (a) there isa primitive drive 
toward cultural homogeneity which results in intraspe- 
cies aggressive attempts either to assimilate or to destroy 
anyone who is different and (b) all cultures are moving 
‘toward а common identity as а result of technological 
“progress and change. The effect of these principles on the 
minority is discussed, and directions for mental health 
action with minorities are outlined.—Journal abstract, 

2921. Nussbaum, Kurt. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical 
School) Abnormal mental phenomena in the proj : 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(3), 
194—200.—Discusses 3 borderline states between the 
normal and the abnormal: inspiration, ecstasy, and 
eidetic imagery. Inspiration is a state of excitement 
showing well preserved reality control. 
perception of reality disappears and an 
“psychotic paralysis” for one or more prominent ideas 
occurs. Eidetic imagery involves visions, dreams, and 
tactile or auditory experiences, Examples from the Old 
Testament of each of these types of behavior are given. 


2 Orpen, С + (U Cape Town, South 
Africa) Discrimination, work attitudes; and job satisfac- 


Vol. 23(1), 
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tion. Instruments used were Porter's ( 1963) work 
attitudes questionnaire, the Brayfield-Rothe (1951) index 
of job satisfaction, and a 7-point self-rating measure of 
overall job satisfaction and the extent to which Ss felt 
discriminated against by Society in general. Results 
indicate that a conceptualization of job satisfaction 
which does not explicitly indicate recognition of the part 
played by the worker's frame of reference is inadequate, 
Serious doubts are raised concerning the validity of the 
implications of the need-fulfillment and 2-factor theories 
of job satisfaction. (33 ref) —L. A. Ostlund. 

2923. Servadio, Emilio. (Psychoanalytic Ctr, Rome, 
Italy) Peasant healers and the paranormal, Parapsychol- 
ogy Review, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 5(4), 12-15.—Discusses 
an investigation of Lucania, a superstitious and economi- 
cally backward area of southern Italy. Some unusual 
cases are presented and commented on from a psychoa- 
nalytic viewpoint. Information regarding 3 magical 
healers is included. 

2924. Smith, Donald E. (Inst of Religion & Health, 
New York, NY) The next decade of dialogue: Religion 
and health. Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Jul), Vol 
13(3), 161-179.—Reinterprets the relationships between 
religion and psychology and offers some forecasts about 
the future. Both disciplines face dramatic and radical 
Tedefinitions, They must meet the “real” issues of 
Overpopulation, new values, the interdependence of 
people, outer space, and permanently instituted wealth 
With its corresponding permanence of poverty. Mental 
health is relative and behavioral norms are shifting 
rapidly; many people begin to doubt the value of 
psychology as they doubt religion. Mental health and 
spiritual growth are considered to be largely identical 
Concepts; the former is primarily social, the latter is 
individual. Psychology deals more with the social aspect. 
Collective images regarding the 2 disciplines are emerg- 
ing; increasingly the Psychologist is viewed as the "witch 
doctor" and the clergyman as “the fool.” It is suggested 
that psychology has refused to deal with moral issues in 
the past, but is now asked to make such judgments. The 
goals of psychology and religion are similar and the 
boundaries between them are blurred. While psycholo- 
Буз alignment with science has been intense and 
desperate, it cannot deny its links with magic elements 
and it must ultimately deal with questions about the 
purpose of human existence—F. Hardt. 1 

2925. Thomas, Charles W. (U California, Third Coll, 
San Diego) The significance of the E(thnocentrism) 
factor in mental health. Journal of Non-White Concerns 
in Personnel & Guidance, 1974(Jan) Vol 2(2), 60-69. 
—Explores the concept of ethnicity as a basis for 
establishing more realistic and egalitarian practices їп 
American life. There has been an intensive search among 
people of color for effective means of prever 
psychological problems and of promoting psychologica 
soundness through the use of ethnic awareness, identity, 
and pride. In an examination of the historical referent 
which has attached negative social values to ethnicity, it 
15 argued that the contingencies of ethnicity as a Wn 
for achieving personal significance and social contro! 
Tequire a new way of looking at the urban condition of 
any critical mass (e.g., college campuses, reservations, 
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tered a social distance scale to 30 Fijian and 30 Indian 


Fijian Ss. The difference between the 2 groups was 


оов social distance towards ethnic outgroups than ref) 
2931. Boggs, David L. (Ohio State U) An interpretive 
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penal institutions, ‚ог the military services) as an aspects of the social signifi б 

expression of the national fabric.—M. E. Pounsel. E al significance and impact of 

2926. Thomas, David R. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New осор ои Ри models and simulations 

Zealand) Social distance in Fiji. Journal of Social financial operations, zw o am iu in 

Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 181-185.—Adminis- computers, and individual ed xs E 
, à i ss to computers, 

women from rural areas in Fiji. In contrast to an earlier рола dal tee Veiner is hi con 

study, it was found that the Indian Ss showed consistent- potential societal Ке. an т re c 

ers is presented, (6 p. — 


related to differences between the Fijian and Indian review of social science research on behavi 
rch on 


cultures, particularly to the differences in sex roles within 


ing—valuing 
patterns of low status people. Adult Education, 1974, Vol 


24(4), 293-312.—Derived from scholarly studies of 


Fullerton) Work alienation and politics among cler; a 1 п ў 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), КА Mig ace eve Sh 
103-114.—Investipated the neo-Marxian us valid gs nese NP 


that alienated work has effects for politics. 


nlike M. assuagement 


r behaving-valuing pat- 


fin om the point of view of the 
S, as an activity tied to satisfaction of needs and 
of desires. L. Kreiberg's hypothesis that 


Seeman's (see PA, Vol 41:10294) study which found no d ifi 
relationship, in the present sample of 321 clerical К Озу ее ence deer 


respondents k alienati i 
pondents work alienation explained 10% of the monitored by peers, 


ncentral to self-concept, 


and dependent upon external 


variance for politics. Results suggest the im] 1 
P! EB e importance of circumstances was found to be Voom: useful in 
e 


respondents’ ideological orientation for interpreting i ili 
relationships between work alienation and politics. wet urs i "mra 


Among cle: ith ive i 
g clergy with generally conservative ideology, there problem-solving ones among low-status people. Implica- 


was no relationship between work alienation and fions 


politics. The strength of the relationship between work _ Journal abstract. 


alienation and liberal politics for theologically liberal 


clergy was about the same as for the entire sample. The ditat pub. 


Breatest increase in political liberalism or leftism was Some Greek sex 


among neo-orthodox theologians who attributed а ; 
relatively smaller percentage of thei ife i in Australia and 
н ge of their total life interest to i 
their work. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. perge inae f 1974(Feb), 


of conventional behav- 
ation of new adaptive 


for adult basic education are discussed. (2 ref) 


Gillian. (Macquarie U, School of 
North. Ryde, NSW, Australia) 


roles: Ideals, expectations and action 


| the 2 cultures.—Journal abstract. 
| 2927. Tygart, Clarence E. (California State U, behaviors of low-status Americans a theory-t j 


Greece. Australian & New Zealand 


Vol 10(1), 8-16.—Com- 


rom a literature review with field- 


2928, Williams, Robert L. (U Washington) The death work among 14 families of Greek descent in Sydney, 


of white research іп the black i l 
Non-Whii "EPA community. 70072 Of Australia. The level of formal emancipation in Austral 
On-White Concerns іп Personnel and Guidance, s found to affect vee only a few highly educated 


1974(Apr), Vol 2(3), 116-132.—Discusses and offers individuals. A traditional 


шр» for bringing about an end to the exploitation of many families 


the Ы 


ШШ Bue eee the effect The traditional family model is sustained 
ommunities closely linked 
subculture in Sydney.—Journal summary. 
B. (U Maryland, Medical 
Psychiatry & Human havior, Balti- 


Psychocultural aspects of contraceptive 
and (c) whether the research will provide direct and/or den c" 


indirect benefit: i 
efits to the black community. (32 ref)—M. E. country. 


Such research has had on the black communit 
E Y M 
Pronged description of the individual who should be eie 


permitted to conduct research in black communities is 


Offered: (a) the state of mind of the researcher, (b) his бороо], Inst of 


past research record as it relates to the black community, 


ounsel. 


2929. Wober, Mallory. (Makerere U, Kampala, social and f 
of fertility in 
se historii 
heir roots in t 


systems of the country and reflect th 
tus life and continuing € 


British P. х 3 de 

203-205 р 2а Society, 1972(Jul), Vol 2 
(се PA, omments on an article by J. L. M. Dawson 
шаг Vol 48:2819) on theory and research in cross- 
l studies psycholgical studies. Tribute is paid to Dawson's 
and ; of psychology in Africa, but several theoretical 
р interpretive points in the cited article are disputed. 


Uganda) On - i 
| cross-cultural psychology. Bulletin (8), regulation 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


ED Amara, Roy. Toward understanding the social 
of computers. Menlo Park, CA: Institute for the 


‘ngs and recommendations of 4 workshops on various 
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2933. Brody, Eugene 


1974(Aug), 


Suture, R-29, 1974. i d- 
д - 136 p. $10.—Describes the ргосее tioned loose conj 


t form moral c 


Journal of 


reek ideology is sustained by 


but the structural prerequisites for 


ividual fertility 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 
Vol 159(2), 108-1 19.—Analyzes the psycho- 
cultural factors which influence the 

developing countries, illustra! 
ies from Jamaica. Most of these 
he family and household 
flect the quality of lower 


f the domi 


ii j В ёл, 
ck community by insensitive researchers. Exam- patriarchal power concealing the informal power held by 


fe om ^ 
| ples of misguided research that has been conducted in Women are not found in the Australian urban setting. 


by close-knit 


control in à 


xclusion from 
nant group. They include 


between sexual partners, a pattern 


d with conflicting 
om parents, high value 


d role of mother, negative 
= n combined with а lack of 
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pressure on men to assume responsibility for their 
children and multiple paternity, and reinforcement of 
anxiety about contraception as a consequence of cultural 
exclusion and lack of effective communication with 
societally powerful persons. These factors may diminish 
the influence of government-sponsored family planning 
campaigns. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2934. Brongersma, F. Sexuality and the law. Journal 
of the American Institute of Hypnosis, 1973(Sep), Vol 
14(5), 210-221.—Considers that the law cannot legislate 
sexual morality and that society has no right to intervene 
in violations of the law which do not infringe on the 
tights of others (e.g., prostitution or pornography). The 
Speijer report, an analysis of the penal code and its 
relationship to sexual behavior in the Netherlands, is 
examined as a modern and enlightened approach. 

2935. Bryan, William L. Toward a viable 
environmental movement. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974, Vol 10(3), 387-401.—Considers that an 
adequate and effective environmental movement must 
focus on resolving problems in the relationship between 
man and his natural environment in a way that will end 
human exploitation. Once the environmentalist has set 
overall humanitarian goals, he should follow the strate- 
gies of successful political activists (e.g choosing a 
popular issue and building grassroots support). (23 ref) 

2936. Carte, Gene E. (Trenton State Coll) Changes in 
public attitudes toward the Police: A comparison of 


that in 1938 the public wanted a Police force that was 
disciplined, effective, well equipped, and nonpolitical. 


tence and personnel quality, a desire was expressed for 
pe police 9 be more representative of the communities 
€y Serve. Citizen participation in makin li i 
was felt to be desirable, a M enn 
with the rights of the police as workers. The current 


between the police and Some se, 1С.—, 
ае р i ad of the public.—R. 

2937. Casler, Lawrence, (State U New York, Geneseo) 
Is marriage ni ? New York, NY: Human Sci- 


the institution of marriage. The necessity of includin; 

child-bearing and child-rearing within she E нат Ei 
marriage 1s questioned, research on the parentless child is 
discussed, and the social and psychological i 


(U California, Berkeley) 


-Police Overperception of ghetto hostility. Journal of 
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Police Science & Administration, 1973(Jun), Vol 1(2), 
168-174.—Compared the answers of 397 adult ghetto 
residents of a small industrial city to questions about 
their attitudes toward the police with the replies that 
police officers in the City predicted ghetto residents 
would make to 5 specific questions about the police. The 
response predicted by the police to each question was 
more antipolice than the actual public response. Possible 
explanations of this overestimation by the police of the 
amount of antipolice feeling are considered (e.g., invalid 
replies by the public, sample bias, self-fulfilling prophe- 
2 and the projection by prejudiced police officers of 
their own hostility onto the minority groups they dislike). 
The implications of these findings for police recruitment 
are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

2939. Crockett, George W. Justice, the courts and 
change. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974, Vol 
10(3), 361-366.—Discusses the ways in which black 
judges are catalysts for progressive change in the 
Judiciary system, particularly in the areas of individual 
rights and racism. A hearing involving a confrontation 
between police and a black militant group in which the 
author was the judge is described to illustrate these 
changes. 

2940. Crowfoot, James E. & Chesler, Mark A. (U 
Michigan) Contemporary perspectives on planned 
social change: A comparison. Journal of Applied Beha- 
vioral Science, 1974, Vol 10(3), 278-303.—Offers a 
iypology of social change efforts based on an analysis of 
their divergent root assumptions about values and the 
nature of reality rather than a categorization of their 
Various activities. 3 perspectives of planned social 
change—the professional-technical, the political, and the 
countercultural—are discussed in terms of such issues P 
their varying kinds of constituencies and resources. (9 
re 

2941 Eagly, Alice Н. & Anderson, Pamela. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Sex role and attitudinal соп 
lates of desired family size. Journal of Applied Socia 
Psychology, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 4(2), 151-164.—A i 
vey conducted in 1971 with 386 undergraduates M 
the hypothesis that persons approving of a Me 
equivalent pattern of sex roles desire to have sma i 
families than do persons approving of less equivalent re 
roles. Though the hypothesis was confirmed for т 
number of children that Ss desired to procreate, арр 
of sex role equivalence was | component of à Rr 
Beneral pattern in which Ss who desired to procrea 
fewer children were nontraditional in their attitudes (ев; 
favoring women's liberation movement ideas, a 
Perceiving themselves as nonreligious). However, the Er 
and attitudinal predictors related less strongly E tlie 
total number of children desired (i.e., the sum total o! m 
number of children desired as a biological parent ри 
the number of adoptions desired). (24 ref)—Jourm 
abstract. idols 

2942. Fishbein, Martin & Coombs, Fred S. (U Шіпої 
Basis for decision: An attitudinal analysis of uo 

vior. Journal of Applied Social Psycho 280 
1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 402), 95-124.—Proposes a psycho 
logical theory which suggests that a person’s attitud | 
toward any Object is a function of his beliefs aboni А 
Object and the evaluative aspects of those beliefs. Thus 
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in the political arena, a person should like or dislike a 
given candidate because (a) he believes the candidate has 
certain personal characteristics, is affiliated with certain 
reference groups, or is for or against various issues; and 
(b) evaluate these characteristics, groups, and issues 
ositively or negatively. Evidence from a local survey of 
1,063 voters in the 1964 presidential election supports 
this theory and its application to voting behavior. In 
addition, data clearly indicate that voters do take 
partisan stands on some issues, do clearly discriminate 
between the candidates on certain issues, and do change 
their beliefs during the course of a campaign. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2943. Gamson, William A. (U Michigan) Violence and 
political power: The meek don't make it. Psychology 
Today, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(2), 35-41.—Analyzed 53 Ameri- 
can social movements and found that groups had a 
better chance of success if they were willing and able to 
act violently when necessary. Successful movements 
sought limited goals rather than an overthrow of the 
system. Chances of success were also greater if the 
movement had a unified command and a bureaucratic 
structure. Groups employing only polite debate and 
seeking to involve many people in the decision-making 
process almost always experienced failure, —E. J. 
Posavac. 

2944. Gitter, A. George & Mostofsky, David 1. (Boston 
U.) The Social Indicator: An index of the quality of life. 
Social Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol 20(3), 289-297.—Elabo- 
rates a “social indicator" measurement model. Questions 
are raised to aid in an evaluation of this technique and 
the relative merits of using subjective and objective data 
are discussed. 

2945. Gross, Alan E.; Schmidt, Michael J.; Keating, 
John P. & Saks, Michael J. (Ohio State U) Persuasion, 
surveillance, and voting behavior. Journal of Experimen- 
lal Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 451-460. 
—4,392 undergraduates received 1 of 3 letters urging 
them to vote in a campus primary election. 2 letters 
Suggesting that voting behavior would be monitored 
produced 37% turnout compared with 32% for a 
Nonsurveillance letter and 26% for no-letter controls 
(n = 4,392). Differences between groups were signifi- 
cant at (p < .01). The letters also increased turnout in а 
Tunoff election held 1 wk after the primary; however 
there were no differences among the 3 letters —Journal 
abstract, 

2946. Harry, Joseph. (Wayne State U) Urbanization 
and the gay life. Journal of Se Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 
10(3), 238-247.—Collected: data from a national sample 
of gay bars. Analysis indicated that gay bars are located 
in Не ; 

or near large cities and resort areas. It is noted that 
Oomosexuals tend to be subject to the same economic 
and cultural influences and processes as heterosexuals. 
No247: Houston, Judith A. & Houston, Samuel R. (U 
Northern Colorado) Identifying pornographic materials 
NS judgment analysis. Journal of Experimental Educa- 

^, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 18-26.— Tested the Judgment 
Do alysis (JAN) methodology for determining what is 

AOgraphic with 3 groups concerned with this issue. 
fe ae groups included 28 doctoral students majoring ш 
chology, counseling, and guidance; 21 lawyers: and 

Police officers. JAN proved to be an effective 
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technique in the identification of policies. It is concluded 
that the problem of what is denim isa Ems P 
one, as evidenced by the many specific categorical and — 
complex policies present in the 3 S groups—Journal — — 
abstract. 

2948. Jacob, Philip E. (U Pennsylvania) Leadership — 
and social change: Report on the Evaluative Conference 
on Comparative Studies of Leadership and Social 
Change. Social Science Information, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol - 
10(1), 155-162.—Reports on a conference study of the 
influence of values of leaders on community devel 
mental change in India, Poland, the US and Yugoslavia. 
Internal homogeneity and cross-national equivalence 
were major concerns in interpreting 9 scales of values. It. 
is noted that when behavior occurs in differing social 
and legal systems, indicator inconsistencies must be 
anticipated. Diverse leader values between countries 
were not closely associated with community activeness. _ 
It is concluded that cooperative cross-national study is - 
worth the high cost if it provides both contact and — 
results.—R. J. Anderson. { 

2949. James, William H. (University Coll London, _ 
Galton Lab, England) Marital coital rates, spouses’ - 
ages, family size and social class. Journal of Sex _ 
Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 10(3), 205-218.—Anal zed E 
data from 2 surveys on human sexual behavior. Major 
findings were as follows: (a) When social class and the 
number of children are held constant, coital rates 
declined more rapidly with husband's age than with 
wife's age. (b) When duration of marriage is held 
constant, coital rate correlated positively with number of 
children. (22 ref)—E. В. Jaffa. 

2950. аю Joseph A. & O'Rourke, Thomas w. (U 
Illinois, Police Training Inst) An appraisal of the 
attitudes of police officers toward the concept of 
police-community relations. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1973(Jun), Vol 1(2), 224-231.—Anal 
responses to a 20-item survey form which assessed the 
attitudes and beliefs of 200 policemen who were po © 
receive workshop training in police-community i ES 
ships. A high degree of positivism characteri e nd 
responses. Attitudes were not influenced by any 0 
demographic variables (1.е., ag , rank, police ger 
previous police training, educational шыш si 25. 

lice department, type of location, and ethnici у). 
um sibili that these reported highly positive attitudes 
pu reflected in police performance 18 
police training 


tuall 
й apum "die rco „for 
H 1 —R. э. їп. 
programs is considered. uos Р and the utopian 


dero Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974, 


d issues 
402-414.— Discusses power sources an 
ee ч groups, based onhe hun í E m a 
ivi i ed that the c 
communal living. It is argu A our * 
oes not exist is unreal 

soe Te act Pow to escape from power but 
it, Ways in which various comm! P 
i r issues are examined: 
возр Tiei Sai à Lost, Uriel (Hadassah Medion 


ES 
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111-131.—Evaluated the actual knowledge and cognitive federally Supported community org: 
and emotional attitudes of groups of 308 7th- and 8th- nity Mental Health Journal, 1974(5 
grade Jewish schoolchildren in the US and Israel in 1968  —Discusses variations in the intens 
after the 6-Day War. Ss were classified according to their pation in community organi 


groups were observed, with the Israeli Ss having a higher although control mechanisms may have certain negative 
and more uniform knowledge of the war and associated со; uences for racial integration, citizen participation 

ic should be viewed as a Policy goal as well as an 
degree of Psychological involvement. In both groups, a instrument for achieving other goals. 


realistic attitude toward victims of the war predominat- 2957. Myrick, Fred L. (U Alabama, Birmingham) 
izi i tion. Journal 


the attitudes of homosexually oriented bar patrons. 
xuality exists on a contin- 
Ог these differences are discussed in terms of the uum ranging from complete concealment to complete 
educational Бок to the war, differences in the social disclosure. (27 ref) 
norms of the 2 countries, and in the amount of direct 2958. Nail, Richard L.; Gunderson, E. K. & Kolb, 
contact with survivors. American Ss" responses may have Douglas. (US Navy Medical Neuro sychiatric Research 
been affected by the Psychological conflicts associated — Unit, San Diego, CA) Motives for cde use among light 
with the position of Jewish children in US society, and heavy users. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
whereas Israeli responses may reflect a sense of identifi. 1974(Aug), Vol 159(2), 131-136. —Reports reasons given 
cation with the continuity of the Jewish People, the for use of 6 illicit drugs—cannabis, opiates, hallucino- 


danger of annihilation, and personal experiences during gens, amphetamines, barbiturates, and cocaine—by 997 
the war.—Journal abstract, 


2953. Krug, Samuel E. & Henry, Thomas J. (Inst for Specific reasons were divided into 2 categories: hedonis- | 
Personality & Ability Testing, Cham aign, IL) Personal. tic and therapeutic. Ss were classified by level of 
adolescent ; х 


c rug use patterns. involvement based upon light or heavy use of each drug. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), Reasons given by both light and heavy users of 
440-445.— Examined interrelationships between patterns h 


of drug abuse and Personality and motivation for 285 tic. Heightened sentience and “psychedelic” experiences 
ared to be the objective of hallucinogen users 
Whereas heightened sexual pleasure was the primary 


9 а motive for cocaine users. Reasons for using ampheta- 
drug use. Drug users were Significantly different from mines, barbiturates 


therapeutic among heavy users, Amphetamines were 
3 to improve functioning and relieve depression, and 
Females used amphetamines more frequently than males barbi 


л "ug use included both of these components, and opiate users 
Practices involving the neglect of discipline and absence appeared to seek a pervasive feeling of well-being as well 


as “escape from reality.” Reasons for cannabis use were 


abstract diverse and Suggested desires for intoxication, ele 
Gree i Ё social belongingness, and heightened sensory awareness. 
192. V. 1300) S Р Bibliography. Current Sociology, —Journal rens = Жой) 
» VO resents an annotat, d bibli о ity U New Yor! 
hy of Tesearch on co 5 ed biblio- 2959. Neulinger, John. (City Coll, City 


га mmunit 'Wer and decision- : h hes to the 
is ing, including sectio; Y Rower ecision- The psychology of leisure: Research approac 


power, commu- 1974, xxii, 216 p.— Describes various approaches to the 

Study, measurement, and interpretation of leisure. Topics 
s 8. The include a history of the concept of leisure, уапоцы 
Teferences serve as the basis for T. N. Clark's (1972) research methodologies (e.g, time-budget studies and 


2 typological evaluations), the role of sex, age, socioeco- 
2955. Levin, Henry M, (Stanford U) Ed nomic, and religious variables in leisure, the formation of 


i a leisure attitudes, and the new leisure ethic. (14% p ref) 
Science, 1974, Vo] 10(3), 304-320.— Argues that altho 2960. O'Day, Rory. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
most арор Societies view the educationa] system Intimidation rituals: Reactions to reform. Journal of 
as a powerful too 


of social change, Schools will alwa Applied je В 3), 373-386. 
be used to reproduce Society rather than to modify i he аташ Eus HM Vol о 


— The reaction of authority in social systems to the 
Educational reform can never be used as an independent reform initiatives of a sübordinate is cen as a series of 
force for Changing social, economic, and political intimidation rituals. These rituals are divided into 2 


T major phases, each involving 2 distinct steps. The Ist 
2956. Mogulof, Melvin B. (Urban Inst, Washington, phase, ona intimidation includes ther rituals of 
DC) Advocates for themselves: Citizen participation in nullification and isolation; the 2nd, direct intimidation, 
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involves the rituals of defamation and expulsion. A. 
© discussion of why these rituals for protest-suppression in 
organizations are powerful tools in the hands of the 
middle manager is presented. Attention is also given to 
various images projected by the organizational reformer 
and reasons for resistance to reform from within an 
organization. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2961. Pernanen, Kai. (Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Validity of survey data 
on alcohol use. In R. J. Gibbons et al (Eds), Research 
advances in alcohol and drug problems: I. New York, NY: 
"John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 428 p.— Discusses the use 
of coverage estimates for total alcohol consumption and 
"for consumption of different types of alcoholic beverages 

as indicators of aggregate validity of central dependent 
variables in surveys of alcohol use. Estimates can be 
made by a comparison of yearly sales figures with survey 
estimates of annual consumption. Reasons for the lack of 
aggregate validity in many surveys are discussed, and the 
problems of noncoverage, selective reporting, and 
" nonresponse are examined. (49 ref) 
Р 2962. Polk, Barbara B. Male power and the women's 
_ movement. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974, 
Vol 10(3), 415-431.—Explores the power relationship 
_ between females and males, using 4 differing perspec- 
tives found in the contemporary women's movement: 
_ analysis of socially defined sex roles, conflicting cultures, 
power analysis, and the socialist perspective. The sources 
of male power suggested by these perspectives are 
identified, and the varying activities of the women's 
movement are discussed in terms of their potential 
impact on these forms of power.—Journal abstract. М 

2963. Reiff, Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medi- 


of the helping professions. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974, Vol 10(3), 451-461.—Contends that the 
basis of professional power is not knowledge itself but 
"the control of knowledge. Historically, the helping 
| professions have been mandated and licensed by society 
to define who is deviant, ill, or needy and who is entitled 

to what help in the promotion of human welfare. It is 
argued that while the helping professions today have a 
vested interest in maintaining a commodity concept of 
their services, the very nature of their service policies 
deprives their clients of their rights as consumers. If a 
community wishes to reduce the power of the helping 
professions it will have to break up their monopolistic 
control. If the institutions of professionalism—its educa- 
tional systems and organizations—were compelled un 
Share their power with society, it would inevitably result 

in the democratization of knowledge. The potential for 

Such a counterforce already exists in the demands то 

| accountability and control by local communities of the 
poor, blacks, students, and the paraprofessional move- 
ment.—Journal abstract. $ 
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techniques of working with children. After 1 уг of wor 
with the existing network of family day care mothers, it i 
concluded that this form of arrangement can and does 
offer excellent child care services.—R. S. Albin. NN 
2965. Sanville, Jean & Shor, Joel. (Inst of the Los | 
Angeles Society for Psychoanalytic Psychology, CA) 
Leading ladies and gentlemen: Some clinical cues t 
transitional phases in husband-wife roles. Clinica 
Social Work Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 67-77.—Pres 
ents clinical examples depicting the changing roles of 
husband and wife in American culture. Motivations for 
change, conflicts which often result during the phases of 
change, and some solutions to these conflicts are 
described. ^ 
2966. Schmidt, L. L. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 5 
British Columbia, Canada) Sex-role attitudes and 
differing life-styles of professional married women. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 197-206.—Sur: 
veyed 151 professionally-trained married women regard- 
ing current sex-role attitudes and preferences, selected 
biographical data, and life-style choice. An attempt was - 
also made to determine relationships and/or differences 
existing among these variables and other psychological 
test data. It was found that Schmidt's Sex-role Inventory 
was a valid instrument in differentiating the traditional — 
and liberationist groups, as well as differentiating amon 
groups with differing life-styles, sex-role attitudes and _ 
preferences, and levels of cognitive dissonance. The |. 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and Study of 
Values also differente m the groups. (French 
summary) (20 ref)—Journal abstract. і 
заа еа R.; Love, Robert E. & Ostrom, 
Thomas M. (U Notre Dame) Political heckling: Who 
really loses? Journal of Personality & Social Poycholoh 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 518-525.— Hecklers (con. ederates) 
vocally attacked videotaped presentations of pen 
contenders’ (Nixon and Muskie) 1970 election eve 
broadcasts which were viewed by 229 under 'aduates. 
Final agreement with the speaker depen led upon 
i cen ini vs absence of 
viewers initial opinion, the presence vs ne n 
hecklers, and. the speaker himself. Heckling pr um 
opposition to the speaker in initially neutral people an 
change toward neutrality for Os with initially e. 3 
opinions. These effects were still observable 2 mo later, 
attestin to the importance and effectiveness of disrup- a 
i ics. Journal abstract. 
mE еаресе, John D. (Harvard U) The het 4 
netic theory of decision: New dimensions of polit са 4 
analysis. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, а 
1974. хі, 366 р. $14.50.—Ргеѕепіѕ а discussion of the ў 
applicability and relevance of cybernetic decision o : 
to political events, and specifically, how decisionmakers | 
deal with the uncertainty and fundamental value 
conflicts that arise in bureaucratic politics. An алу, e 
of the issue of sharing nuclear weapons among Ыы E 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies is presente! F 


i tion. (17 p ref) 
о E G. & MacLennan, Beryce w 
(NIMH Mental Health Study Ctr, Adelphi i ) 
integrating minority and Шао youne Lor al dos 

human relations model. / ош - 
es n ER and Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol 2(3), 


146-155.—Describes the role of a sociodrama group to | 


53: 2969-2977 


improve general human relations in schools affected by 
desegregation. The Racial Perceptions Inventory (Borus, 
Finan, and Stanton) was administered twice to the 20- 
member racially mixed group to learn whether apparent 
acceptance of each other within the group carried over to 
racial attitudes outside the group. Results of the Ist 
inventory show that whites eta responded positive- 
ly far more than did blacks to statements favoring 
integration at all levels, not only in terms of school and 
community integration, but also in the social context; the 
2nd inventory showed a reversal of these attitudes. It is 
suggested that since the attitudes reflected in the latter 
inventory did not mirror the behavior or opinions of the 
group in their improvisations, the apparent change was a 
result of a racial confrontation that had occurred in the 
school prior to inventory readministration. Improvisa- 
tional theatre is seen as an effective means of bringin; 
individual problems out into the open.—M. E. Радон 
2970. Sutcliffe, Claud R. (Williams Coll) The effects 
of differential exposure to modernization on the value 
orientations of Palestinians. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
y, 1974(Aug), Vol 932), 173-180.— Tested the hypothe- 
sis that differential exposure to modernization leads to 
differential preferences in value orientations, using 
interview data drawn, from 5 samples of Palestinians 
(N = 215) ranging from traditional peasants to college 
students. In general, results support this hypothesis. 
However, the extent of the effect (and its direction in the 
case of activity orientation) varied according to the 
particular variable used as an indicator of exposure to 
modernization, as well as the particular question used as 
a measure of value orientations.—Journal abstract. 
2971. Tate, Eugene; Hawrish, Ernest & Clark, Stanley. 
(St Thomas More Coll, U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Communication variables in jury selection. 
Journal of Communication, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 
130-139.—Studied the effect of age, sex, occupation, 
socioeconomic status, and appearance on jury selection 
in Canada. 50 lawyers were interviewed and asked to 
evaluate a jury list on a 7-point scale as to whether a 
juror could be definitely accepted or rejected for a given 
trial. Ss were shown pictures at the end of the interview. 
Results indicate that men were preferred over women, 
younger persons (between 20 and 30) were generally 
more acceptable, socioeconomic status did not make a 
i significant difference, and appearance had an effect in 
| only 1 of the 4 types of trials (false prospectus) where a 
4 conservative juror was preferred over a modish or 
Е rebellious one. (18 ref)—P. Federman. 
É 2972. Toomey, Derek. (La Trobe U, Ctr for the Study 
< of Urban Education, Bundoora, Vic, Australia) What 
E causes educational disadvantage? Australian & New 
Y Zealand Journal. 4 Sociology, 1974(Feb), Vol 10(1), 
31-37.—Examines 2 views of the eduational deprivation 
thesis based on evidence from Australia. The “strong” 
view states that pervasive differences in life-style charac- 
terize different socioeconomic strata and that these cause 
differences in children’s abilities and nalities of a 
very general kind that go far beyond the ability needed 
for success in school learning. The “weak” view states 
that there are socioeconomic differences in the educa- 
tional supportiveness of homes in matters closely 
connected with school learning and ambition, and that 
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these differences are not necessarily connected with far 
reaching and pervasive life-style differences, althou 
they do affect scholastic attainment. The Australian 
evidence is seen as supporting the weak view, but as- 
insufficient to reject the strong view entirely—Journal 
summary. 

2973. Wackwitz, John H.; Pelfrey, Michael C. & 
Stenmark, David E. (U South Carolina) The relationship 
of social and personality characteristics of hallucinogen — 
use among college females. Addictive Diseases: An 
International Journal, 1974, Vol 1(2), 189-202.—Admin- 
istered the Interpersonal Check List (ICL), the MMPI 
Lie scale, and demographic and drug history question- 
naires to 53 female undergraduates at a southern state 
university. Ss were classified according to the degree of 
self-reported hallucinogenic drug use: heavy (had used 
hallucinogenic drugs on more than 10 occasions) 
moderate (fewer than 10 occasions), and none. Results 
show that (a) there were significant differences among 
the in self-perceptions of hidden, external, and 
ideal self; (b) only the Dominance-Self dimension of the 
ICL showed significant differences among the groups, 
with a trend to increasing dominance from nonusers (0 
heavy users; (c) there were no significant differences 
between groups in background environment variables; 
and (d) there were important powerful relationships 
between hallucinogen use and peer-friendship cultures. 
(23 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2974. Waldmann, Silvia & Waldmann, Helmut. [The 
so-called expansion of consciousness: An analysis of 
drug use by adolescents.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für E 
ische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 204), 
357-362.— Discusses theories concerning the reasons 
motivations leading to drug use by adolescents. Ы 

sion of consciousness; its effects of freeing ре 
ceived objects from their real, normal, and be. 
connection with the factual world; the intensifi у 
heightened, and mostly irrational emotions and exper! 
ences; and the qualitative and quantitative n | 
changes produced by the drugs are describe а | 
evaluated. (English summary) (24 ref)— T. Fisher. i 

2975. Wiener, R. S. (Northern Ireland Research, es s | 
Belfast) Consequences of a self-survey by a Be Vol 
community. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Аш), in 
93(2), 197-201.—Describes how a local community o 
Belfast, Ireland, designed and carried out a sun 
unemployment in its area. The advantages of Wer brit 
involvement and what hopefully can be achieved by 
are discussed. d Coll) 

2976. Wiest, William M. & Janke, Lois D. (Ree? gical 
A methodological critique of research on psycho po ie 
effects of vasectomy. Psychosomatic М 5; о 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 36(5), 438-449.— Discusses fla p 
published research on the effects of vase ee fi 
suggests ethnically acceptable, rigorous researc t the 
that will yield more definitive information abon ae 

chological consequences of vasectomy. A Bue АЙ 
is included on the aspects of “а psychological ris adi 
the validity of the anxiety-reducing and health P Ey 
ing effects of the operation. (50 ref)—Journal à d m. 

2977. Winnik, Н. Z. ("Talbieh" Peychiatnic ni 
Jerusalem, Israel) Drug addiction and law. Israel | ik А), 
of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1972(0ес), Vol 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


(66-372.Discusses 3 laws pertaining to dru; addiction involved i iabili Um E 
^in Israel, and notes that these laws have a reduced peu bp gerer rf 
drug abuse. In fact, drug abuse is increasing because of the operating model on which the аан F 
immi; from Western countries, reduction in the and advantages of simulation techniques i paii. 
barriers 10 Arab countries and the fact that the laws to gaming laboratory and field ana is ` 
haye not been diligent enar This indulgent law discussed. (3 p ref) с ШЫН 
enforcement reflects the following trends: (а) the 2982. Clarry; Allen, Marlene Kassirer Те 
composition of offenders is changing from professional 2 rooms ‘Ontario Мак АТМ di 
consumers to casual white-collar and student users, (b) bystander in emergencies: Some preliminary data. : 
fewer offenders have previous convictions, and (c) the Canadian Psychologist, 1974 (ul) Vol a Т. 
шс increasingly accepts the use of “soft” drugs. The —Examined some of "the characteristics of 2 E 
degree to which legal, educational, and social me! odsof responsive bystanders (ie. bystanders who p To 
preventing drug abuse should be applied are discussed, victim in an emergency situation). The sample includ 
with emphasis placed on drug traffic control, public 101 Carnegie Hero Medal recipients and 147 Toronto 
education, and rehabilitation of patients. —4. Olson. Metropolitan Police Civilian Citation recipients. The 
data indicate that males directly intervened in emergen” 
cies more often than females and that the responsive 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL bystander tended to act alone. The Carnegie 
1 PROCESSES suggests that rural people were more heroic than url 
| people, eyes rede rur. - factors 
anova- . consider . (French abstract) —/ourna abstract. 1 
DICE CN моло 
t irae T 2 i other persons. Totowa, 
problem of the individual exist for psychology?] (Russ) Binghamton) ў 
| - Voprosy Filosofii, 1972, No 7, 57-67.—Notes that current i 
т] 


^ 


academic. thought in psychology acknowledges the 
relationship between the mind and man's interaction 
with his social environment. Characteristic attributes of 
ne iind Ne not inferred from abstract definitions 
ieveloped through deductive techniques but from man's istenti Н 
"n " Y " " : е Ya 
og havior. The features of man’s social interaction $ 2 P UAM ау Рао research 10 D 
Ae eH : + АЗ $ е Л 
e basis for inferences about his intrapsychic build a typology responses uring 


behavior.— Я 
Ка conversational situation. У 
J. M. (State U Utrecht, Inst of Social 


Psicologia, 
(1), 50-60.—Su| 


2979. Ben-Ami, Aharon (Ed.). (Haifa U, Israel) [Social Ral 
psychology: Socialization, attitudes, groups: A reader.] 2985. дк lands) [Effects of а itive and 
(Hebr) Tel Aviv, Israel: Am Oved, 1974. 320 ree. Psychology, Net 5) [өс . and 
: р es- cooperative intergroup on on within 
Nederlands Tijdschrift 


ents a collection of 24 readings for a textbook in social 
Em 2 lizati i between-group behavior.] (Duth) 

EE o socialization, attitudes, and оог de Psychologie en lice Grensgebieden АО) ie 

"2880. Benton, Alan A. & Druckman, Denice qu 2969239257 studied the attitudes Pm | 

Illinois, Chicago Circle) Constituent's bargaining orien- “we-feelings of members of campeti Me RSE Pj 

esl eM intergroup negotiations. Journal of Applied ue groups. Со сое, group: 4 

‘ial chology, 1974(Apr—Jun), Vol 42). 141-150. ™ їс: : 

—Studied the vue ees of 80 аг of female Overvaluation of the йай. of compete Employees ‘ 

Undergraduates on a competitive reward-allocation task. not seem to occur. Only bsp оу m 

Participants either bargained for themselves or represent- in competitive groups simulate? 2 eed similar pressures 
ities did pressure for conformity exc similar рге 


Representatives were given information indicating th 

5 g at 

their constituent battle 1 them to win or to behave appear to have greater 

cooperatively, or they were given BO formation thám coopera w? iep which a person 

ninm their constituents bargaining orientation. ative, the group Wi ble to him with experience. The 
indings indicate that representational role obligations becomes more valuabie hould be considered in terms 
lend to increase competition between negotiators. How- behaviors of the 2 groups $ » (English summary) (46 
ever, findings also reveal that this tendency is reduc of the “mind-sets” of the workers. (Eng 


When pressure to соо i i i rel lj 
perate is applied by constituents to Чока. (Eco 
2985. n, Ire (Eco d for an institute of 


at least one of the representatives. Procedures that aid in 
the resolution of inter roul conflict are disc .(18 Inst Dublin, Ireland) dps: ish Psycholo} ical Society, 
: теГ) Journal ab o rch. Bulletin of the, В? Psycho P he need for 
strace 1972070), Vol 2588), 219-222.— Discusses ће 7 
à i rch in Britain In order to 


2981. Jandt, Fred E. (S 
E. . (State U New York, Brockport) (70: 
d mmunication and the simulation of social conflict. In 22 institute Ix reseal ch in cial psychology und 
m R Miller & Н. W. Simons (Eds), Perspectives on improve standa ко, Де profession. 
ШЕ шол in social conflict. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: its status in society е Ре Telephone iab, Mony | 
: E 1974. xiii, 257 p— Reviews recent simula- 2А] Sandie he - (Bel Telep interaction in 

Чоп designs in the study of social conflict and issues Hill, NJ) mathematical : 
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social groups. JEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 


ity bearing on attitudes 
propositions concerning the behavior of human groups toward conflict and conflict afte; 
cum a various conditions. It is propoted that, if it makes the relationships. between confli 
sense to discuss and analyze socia phenomena in terms are examined. 
of quantities that are not recisely defined in a 
mathematical sense (such as die levels of joint activity, Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Communication 
interaction, and friendliness associated with a up), у z : 
then it would seem worthwhile to consider’ wisi 2991. Benjamin, Lorna S. (U Wisconsin) Structural 
Conclusions can be drawn from the nature and gross analysis of social sr. P. DM ee 
quantitative properties of sets of relations that appear to 1274300), Vol 81(5), 392-4 einn Ks ed 
be translations of sets of verbal Propositions into the е literature паша y Mesi ps A 
language of mathematics. This question is considered in behavior followed by a Proposal which draws heavily 
: К à particular type of set of verbal Propositions, Mice nin 955. ede modd 
te U) Form of р 4 Окап, Morris, (Pennsylvania Beyond p Which defines behavioral open bid 
State U) Form of evaluation and x expertness as ments, and antidotes. Built on 2 axes pone affiliation 
joint determinants of audience effects. Journal d and interde; ndence, the model describes dyadic social 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), i APLE » : tions of 
-T ^ nteractions in terms of complementary proportio. 
461-467. Tested R. Martens and D. M. Landers's (see those underlying dimensions. О site behaviors appear 
PA, Vol 49:787) conclusion that direct evaluation of at 140 An 7: на Soni GR behaviors appear 
rformance and outcomes leads to Breater performance at topol ue similar ome deal separate planes. 
impairment than indirect evaluation of outcomes only. Anti tie ase Sher f as posites of complements, The 
Expert and possa audiences (confederates) viewed 1 structure was teed using the questionnaire 
88 male undergraduates Performing a motor task with ыы nses of normal as well as psychiatric Ss. Analysis of 
visual information and knowledge of outcomes (direct бе data by the techniques of autocorrelation, circum- 
evaluation), with no visual information but knowl of lex anal si; and factor analysis supports the model. (39 
outcomes (indirect evaluation), and the absence of both Pn Jo у al abstract 
visual information and knowledge of outcomes (no 2992. Bishop, George D. & Myers, David G. (Yale U). 
evaluation). Contrary to Martens and Landers, with an Informational influence in group discussion. Organiza- 
expert audience, both direct and indirect evaluation tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 
impaired performance ond Results indicate that at 12(1), 92-104.—Examined an informational influence 
least 2 factors in social facilitation research, audience explanation of group-induced shift on choice dilemma 
characteristics and form of evaluation, can be considered items by experimental manipulation and by a mathemat- 
interactive 3 determinants of evaluation Potential. сај model Б on information weighing pens 
—Yournal abstract. : { А were 116 undergraduates. Although the exchange 
2989. Sherrod, Drury R. (Kirkland Coll, Div of Social эщ УЫП їп ап ае она аса produced 
Sciences) Crowding, perceived control, and significant response Change, passive reading of argu- 
aftereffects. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, ments did not. Examination of the model revealed that at 
1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 4(2), 171-186.—Conducted a labora- a molar level the mean model prediction for an item 
tory experiment in which groups of 71 female high school corresponded closely with the mean shift observed on 
students performed simple and complex tasks for 1 hr in that item following discussion. At a more molecular 
3 conditions of crow ing: noncrowded, crowded, or level, the informational model failed to pem 
i magnitude of specific group shifts on particular items. 
su е аѕ Е hon the informational ШШ, 
explanation could be refined to accommodate пе 
findings is taken from theory and research on the Ў Kon ka 
S е cognitive learning and cognitive rehearsal in а 
complex task performance. In the [очон situa- change. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. р 
tion, however, significant negative be avioral aftereffects 2993. Winifred & Smith, Dennis R. n 
were observed for the crowded groups on the frustration Rhode Island) Communication patterns, sex, and jenes 
tolerance measure, though perceived control ameliorated of verbalization in speech of four-year-old bes 
these aftereffects. There were no significant aftereffects Speech Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), зза 
. On the proofreading measure. Were ref)—Journal — Studied the quantity of speech produced by er s 
abstract. children as a function of group size. The mean leng vat 
2990. Tompkins, Phillip K.; Fisher, Jeanne Ү.; Infante, verbalization of 56 4-yr-old Head Start a ind, 
Dominic A. & Tompkins, Elaine V. (State U New York, measured in 4 communication patterns—dyad, ddr 
Albany) Conflict and communication within the univer- small group, and Tole-playing triad. The chi ilis 
sity. In G. R. Miller & H. W. Simons (Eds), Pe, ‘tives produced more speech in the small group than in ho 
on communication in social conflict. Englewood Cli fs, NJ: dyad. Differences between other patterns were 16. 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 257 p. -Describes models Of significant. Similar results were obtained when КЕР ЕН 
organizational conflict applicable to university settings tions of words and phrases were eliminated. Fem: 
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produced more speech than-males in all communication 
patterns.—Journal abstract. AS 

2994. Godwin, William F. & Restle, Frank. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) The road to 
agreement: Subgroup pressures in smail group consen- 
sus processes. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
A 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 500-509.—Tested 4 models of 
the process of a small group coming to consensus with 
groups of 3, 4, 5, and 6 undergraduates. 10 groups of 
each size were tested on 20 4-choice problems. Model 1 
said that consensus was reached by random changes of 
opinion; it failed by far to account for the attractiveness 
of large subgroups who shared a single position. Model 2 
said that each individual had attractiveness a and that 
the probability of shift to a position depended upon the 
sum of attractiveness of people at that position. When 
such a model predicted equal probability of change 
toward or away from consensus, movement toward 
occurred with a probability of about .90, away with a 
probability of only .05. Model 3 said that large 
subgroups might have an attractiveness disproportionate 
to their number of members. However, it was shown that 
the attractiveness of a subgroup was not constant but 
depended upon the size of the whole group. Model 4 said 
that the attractiveness of a subgroup depended upon its 
relative size, particularly if it was 1 member short of 
consensus, or if it constituted a majority. This last model 
was not disproved by the present data. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2995. Greenberg, S. & Formanek, R. (Hofstra U) 
Social class differences in spontaneous verbal interac- 
tions. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol 4(3), 145-153. 
—Observed spontaneous language behavior of 50 mid- 
dle- and 50 lower-class mother-child pairs in 2 pediatri- 
cians’ waiting rooms to determine the relationship 
between mode of language and social class. Additionally, 
the views of B. A. Bernstein (1959) and W. Labov (1969) 
were contrasted for their saliency to educational inter- 
vention. Results of the observations support several of 
Bernstein's notions in that data for mothers resembled 
data for children within the same class except for the 
motherly function of socialization. Main class differ- 


ences were higher overall verbal productiveness, more - 


questions asked, and fewer commands given by middle- 
class members. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2996. Hamlyn, D. W. (U London, Birkbeck Coll, 
England) Person-perception and our understanding of 
Others. In T. Mischel (Ed), Understanding other persons. 
Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1974. xv, 266 p. 
—Considers that any understanding of other people 
presupposes an understanding of what people are in 
general and that complete understanding of а person is 


impossible without standing in a personal relationship to 

im. 4 conceptual principles concerning what is necessar- 
Y to something's being properly considered as an object 
9f knowledge are discussed in detail. 

2997. Hamner, W. Clay. (Michigan State U, Graduate 
School of Business) Effects of bargaining strategy and 
Pressure to reach agreement in a stalemated negotia- 
tion. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 458-467.—Determined the effec- 
tiveness of various bargaining strategies under stalemate 
Conditions, Ss were 96 male undergraduates. 4 bargain- 
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ing styles were replicated in a stalemated 
monopoly paradigm under both high and low 
reach agreement conditions: “tough,” conciliate 
“soft,” "intermediate" or moderately tough, and 
When Ss were faced with high pressures to 
agreement, they took fewer trials to reach аргеете 
had a higher concession rate, and reached agreement 
more often than Ss who faced low pressure to reach 
agreement. The tougher the opponent faced by 
the higher was the number of cases where no agree: 
was reached, and the higher was the number of ca 
where the “last clear chance” offer was refused. Cont 
to the anticipated results, a soft strategy resul 
significantly higher payoffs in both pressure condi 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

2998. Kitano, Eimasa. [Effect of group compe 
and cooperation on recall.] (Тарп) Japanese Jouri 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol 20(4), 22 
— Studied the effect of group characteristics on mei 
6 groups of 24 high school students, characterized 
introverted and extraverted, were equally assigned” 
competitive and cooperative groups. For all groups the 
task was to memorize a fictional story. It is concluded” 
that the higher rate of recall is positively associated with | 
the cooperative condition in all groups except the 4 
heterogeneous group. (English summary) (33 ref}—S. 
Choe. ‚чы 

2999. Marks, Michael W. & Vestre, Norris D. 
(Washington State U) Self-perception and interpersonal 
behavior changes in marathon and time-extended 4 
encounter groups. Journal of Consulting & . Clinical — 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 729-733.—Assigned 27 
undergraduates to a time-extended, a marathon group, - 
or a control condition to evaluate the effects “Of 
encounter experiences on self-perception and interper- — 
sonal behavior. The Personal Orientation Inventory. and | 
the Interpersonal Check List were administered before 
the group experience, the day after, and again 8 wk 
later. Both experimental groups showed significant] 
eater changes in self-perceptions from pretest to 
ttest than the control group. Мо between-grou| 
differences were found on follow-up. Ratings made by | 
each S's “significant other” indicated no between-group —— 
differences. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. Y 
3000. Morris, Kenneth T. & Cinnamon, Kenneth M. — 
(Central Michigan U, Counseling Ctr) A handbook of 
verbal group exercises. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xx, 347 p.—Uses an encyclopedic system 
to list, alphabetically, the goals and purposes of exercises 
aimed at expanding growth and communication possibil- 
ities within the group. Among the exercises included аге 0 
those in coping, empathy, awareness, listening, proe й 
tion, rejection, problem solving, self-concept, and self- 
disclosure. 

3001. Organ, Dennis 
and psychologi 
bordinate 


W. (Indiana U) Social exchange 
nce in a simulated superior-su- 
tional Behavior & Hu- _ 
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йү of psychological reactance argues 
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an obligation to reciprocate will generate countercompli- 
ance if accompanied by other situational variables (e.g., 
a high de of surveillance) which threaten the 
subordinate's range of freedom. In a laboratory experi- 
ment using a business simulation task with 52 male 
undergraduate business majors it was found that under 
low surveillance, superior's conferral of a social gift (a 
compliment) led to greater compliance than in a control 
up (no social gift). However, under high surveillance 
Operationally defined in terms of the requirement of 
Írequent reporting of task decisions to the superior), 
subordinates receiving the social gift complied to a lesser 
extent than the control group.—Journal abstract. 

3002. Peters, Richard S. (U London, Inst of Educa- 
tion, England) Personal understanding and personal 
они. In T. Mischel (Ed), Understanding other 
persons. Totowa, NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1974. xv, 
266 p.—Examines the extent to which entering into 

nal relationships with others is constitutive of, 
rather than just providing conditions for, knowing and 
understanding them. The concept of "personal relation- 
ships" is explored, and it is онен that there are levels 
of personal relationships which are connected with levels 
of personal understanding and personal attraction. (19 


ref) 

3003. Soble, Sharon L. & Strickland, Lloyd H. 
(Carleton U, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Physical stigma, 
interaction, and compliance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-B), 130-132.—A female 
student attempted to arange interviews with 116 middle- 
class housewives. For half the requests, she top 
ph buy normal; for the rest she appeared to have a 
deformed back. Half of the requests were for subsequent 
interviews with herself; for the other half, she requested 
subsequent interviews with a different interviewer. As 
expected, compliance was low when the stigmatized 
stimulus person attempted to arrange a future interview 
with herself; but contrary to expectation, compliance 
was not appreciably higher than in control conditions 
when the stigmatized person attempted to arrange the 
interview with a physically normal interviewer. Results 
are discussed in terms of the "potency" of different types 
of physical stigma.—Journal abstract. 

3004. Taylor, Milton H. (Limestone Coll) Encounter- 
tapes for personal growth groups. Western Carolina 
University Journal of Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 6(1), 
16-19.—Reviews Encountertapes, a program of in - 
sonal exercises for 8-10 people for 10 sessions of 1 hrs 
each on a set of audiotape recordings. The trainer's 
major role is the development of ground rules to focus on 
individual strengths. Coordinator’s manual recommends 
that individuals in therapy or having emotional difficul- 
ties should not icipate. The greatest liability is 
considered to be the of separation of effects of tape 
content from effects of personal interaction. Profession- 
als using Encountertapes should not expect global growth, 
since the effectiveness of the tapes as a supplementary or 
substitute resource has not been established. —J. 
Joesting. 

. Tedeschi, James T.; Smith, R. Bob & 
Robert C. (State U New York, Albany) A aA inen 
ion. Psychological Bulletin, 


tion of research on aggression 
~ 1974(Sep), Vol 81(9), 540-562.—The concept of aggres- 
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sion is examined and found to be an inadequate way to _ 
describe or classify human behaviors. An alternative way 
of classifying harm-doing behaviors is presented in terms 
of coercive power. A reinterpretation of the distinctions 
made by various theories of aggression is offered and 
applied to research findings. The social-psychological 
perspective offered suggests specific read questions 
and со à series of new hypotheses for investiga- 
tion. The conditions that lead observers to label actors as 
ке are proposed, and the implications of this 
label on the ux uent behaviors of observers and 
actors are explored. (98 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3006. №, fer, André M. (VA Hosp, Oklahoma 
City, OK) When is an "instruction" an “instruction”? 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1974(Jul), Vol 22(3), 258-269.—In the course of validat- 
ing with 100 undergraduate Ss the concept of a “classical 
suggestion-effect" (ie. the existence of а class of. 
nonvoluntary behaviors elicited by communications 
intended to serve as traditional "suggestions"), evidence 
was incidentally obtained showing that many “instruc- 
tions” given to presumably hypnotized Ss also function 
like “suggestions.” In these circumstances it is not 
роне to state а priori that a verbal communication will 
unction as an "instruction" rather than as a "sugges- 
tion." Such a statement can be made with certainty only 
a posteriori, on the basis of the nature of the resulting 

vior. The implications of this finding for research 
and for the clinical uses of hypnotic suggestion are 
discussed. (German, French Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 
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3007. Robert S.; Roper, Gard & Baron, Penny 
H. (U Iowa) Group discussion and the stingy e 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), y 
30(4), 538-545.— The cultural value explanation of (m З 
risky shift predicts that group decisions should genera y 
advocate more socially desirable action than previou 
individual decisions even when the decisions in question 
do not involve the risk-caution dimension. In addi 
this theory holds that this "social desirability i 
should be maintained on individual decisions that ial or 
the group decision. These predictions were teste у 
comparing group and individual decisions by 99 fema 
unde; uates concerning donations to the low 
i Relief Committee. Contrary to these predich aa 
group decisions were significantly less generous ^ 
individual decisions despite the fact that Ss indi 
that they felt generosity to be socially desira n 
Moreover, this effect obtained regardless of whether ч 
individual decision preceded or followed the: ЫШ 
decision. сена for this outcome ао a 
sponsibility diffusion and reluctance to coerce Hs 7 
emit costly responses were considered. (24 ге) —/0 
abstract. Task 
3008. Berger, Charles R. (Northwestern U) ieri 
performance and attributional communication as de' a 
minants of interpersonal attraction. Speech Monograpi a 
1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), 280-286.—Investigated tie ^u 
tionship between task performance, attribution o! ix 
cess or failure to ability or luck, and їшегрег ОО 
attraction to an Feed attributor. 141 high s¢ 
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"students were divided randomly into 2 groups, solving processes to persuasion in a simulated jury ` 
possible and impossible anagrams respectively. Ss Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1974(Jan-Mar), fol. 
evaluated their own performance, and were invited to — 4(1), 62-93.—Investigated in 4 experiments the di 
attribute success or failure to either ability or luck. Their ence of persuasion on cognitive factors. All experim 
erformance was also evaluated by a fictitious partner, employed a court case for which 795 Ss acted as j 
who attributed it randomly to either ability or luck. Ss members, reading summaries of both the prosecution’ 
indicated agreement or disagreement with the partner, and defense’s testimony. The amount of objectivi 
and also completed a measure of interpersonal attraction information on both sides of the case was varied, 
to the partner. Results show that Ss attributed their own Persuasion was a position function of the number of 
success to ability, and their own failure to bad luck, prosecution arguments and the number of defense 
although the latter attribution was less strong than the arguments. This finding was extended by ob n 
former. Attraction to the partner was greatest when there measures of the Ss’ cognitive reactions to the case as well 
was agreement in attribution, particularly when the as their opinions, and by following both of th 
attribution concerned ability.—C. A. Sherrard. + Both analysis of variance anc 

3009. Bickman, Leonard. (Smith Coll) The social d that Ss could have 
power of a uniform. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, tions about the 
1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 4(1), 47-61.—Investigated the de- sul 
pree and basis of social power of uniformed figures in 2 
field experiments. In Exp I, 153 adult Ss were stopped in 
the street by an E dressed in one of 3 ways: as a civilian, 
a milkman, or a guard. Ss were asked to pick up a paper ersuasion. Thi 
bag, or to give a dime to a stranger, ог to move away (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
from a bus stop. Results indicate that the Ss complied 3012. Carli, Renzo & Guerra, € 
more with the guard than with the civilian or milkman. del Sacro Cuore, Facoltà di Medici 
48 Ss in Exp II, which was designed to examine the basis Italy) [Cognitive style and ii 
of the guard's power, were asked to give a dime toa (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, 
Stranger under conditions of either surveillance or 1974(Jan), Vol 35(D, 7-25.—Small gr 
monssrveillance. Results show that the guard’s power the Prisoners Dilemma game. Field-dependent Ss 
was not affected by the surveillance manipulation. A showed a significantly higher interpersonal distance tha 
logical analysis of social power indicated that the guard's field-independent Ss. The role of cognitive dit 
power was most likely based on legitimacy. 2 question- tion in field dependence-independence is discussed. 
faire studies indicated, however, that college students 


Michael K. & Solomon, Henry. (Bow: 
tuational validity of risk as a 


did not perceive the guard as having either more power 

or more legitimacy than the milkman or civilian. The m 1974(Jul), Vol A M 

nature and importance of understanding legitimacy 1s characteristics ani fae is 

discussed. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. ; nen f individuals 
3010. Burnstein, Eugene; Vinokur, Amiram & 16 han others because of à | 


Pichevin, Marie-France. (U Michigan) What do differ- view themsel 
cultural value о! 


Ero between own, admired, and attributed спои cultural vale sent study asked 
ave to do with group induced shifts in choice. Journal istics. the t 
a Experimental LA Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), make judgments for themselves and jor oe 2 M. 
28-443.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 122 the choice dilemmas (with risk-oriente eer ris 
female undergraduates to study 2 discrepancies consid- instructions) Or О 1 e Vou preti кү шул 
ered to be important evidence in support of interpersonal (behavior prodicion шж E Am A Hes 2 с, aet. d 
comparison (value-adherence) explanations of group or zero €x ted val n ieri ҮНӨ Ве próbleime ев 
induced shifts in choice: (a) the differences between а ift but do nott i dues Pb We 
person's own choice and the choice ће predicis oe е а ад duis impie risky. On all other 0 
Meer id pu viewed themselves as either equal to or more 


Would make and (b) the difference be! н SEC 
and the choice he admires. Items from е К лыда than others. Results case cast on the validity 


R ? T i i ative : 
Dilemma Questionnaire were used in both experiments. сод theories as general explanations for the 


Results of Exp I indicate that own choices are more erant (20 ref)—Journa азна ty U New 


extreme than those a person predicts others would make klyn Coll, Ci 
because he is more Portas edd со: чн ee) le of unam тер) traits in . 
former than the latter. Exp II strongly $ ол) "о traction. Journal of Personality, 

- extreme choices are admired because КУ meN dedi ызын 20) 245-359.—60 male and 60 bx. 
1 erson's solution t blem involving choice 1 3 1 6 tionnaire including а 
f olution do A Bai for the undergraduates completed а qie us the Ss—one liked 


‘ounded and that he has persuasive reasons i Чессрноп of 2 people known 
Choice. On the whole, evidence su rts explanations of free desco pni g: st questionnaire involving 2 
js ive argumentation and one disliked; а os d one disliked; and a 


choice-shift effects based on persuast > mes 

E n integers ponies уроон А which Ss rank ordered 6 social and 

mme J.; Insko, Chester A. & Yandell, nonsocial values according to importance !n their lives. 
Ж T. E " EST E A 

Ben. (U Illinois) The relation of cognitive and memorial 
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determinants of likability and dislikability and their 
Tesponses were coded into social and nonsocial traits. 
Results indicate that social traits were (a) in the free 
descriptions, more important than nonsocial traits in 
determining both likability and dislikability of a stimulus 
person; (b) in the trait questionnaire, more important 
than nonsocial traits in determining dislikability, but 
more important for females only as determinants of 
likability; (c) in both measures, more important as 
determinants of both likability and dislikability for 
females than for males; (d) affected by the value systems 
of the subjects; and (e) influenced by the situation, with 
а social situation Мрт | greater preference for social 
traits as determinants of likability and dislikability than 
a task condition. (23 ref) —Journal summary. 

3015. Dion, Karen K. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Children's physical attractiveness and sex as determi- 
nants of adult punitiveness. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 772-718.—Investigated a child's 
physical attractiveness and sex as potential elicitors of 
differential adult punitiveness. Ss in Exps I and II were 
52 white females and 44 white males, respectively. Ss in 
both groups viewed a videotaped interaction between the 
E ani a child who was made to appear either physically 
attractive or unattractive. Subsequently, Ss monitored 
what was presumably the child's performance on a 
picture-matching task and administered penalties to the 
child for incorrect responses. The specific penalty 
involved taking 1-5 pennies away from the child for each 
error. Results show that women behaved more leniently 
towards an attractive boy than towards either an 
attractive girl or an unattractive boy; these results were 
interpreted in the context of a cross-sex leniency effect 
mediated by a child's physical attractiveness. Men were 
not influenced in administering penalties by either a 
child's attractiveness or sex. It is suggested that the data 
reflect differences in men's and women's orientations 
toward children's task behavior. Q3 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3016. Dutton, Donald G. & Aron, Arthur P. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Some evidence for 
heightened sexual attraction under conditions of high 
anxiety. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 510—517.—85 male passersby were 
contacted either on a fear-arousing suspension bridge or 
a non-fear-arousing bridge by an attractive female 
interviewer who asked them to fill out questionnaires 
containing Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) pictures. 
Sexual content of stories written by Ss on the fear- 
arousing bridge and tendency of these Ss to attempt 
postexperimental contact with the interviewer were both 
significantly greater. No significant differences between 
bridges were obtained on either measure for Ss contacted 
by a male interviewer. A 2nd „study using 34 males 
involved a similar field setting and attempted to clarify 
findings of Study 1. A 3rd study in a laboratory setting 
manipulated anticipated shock to 80 male undergradu- 
ates and an attractive female confederate independently. 
Anticipation of own shock but not anticipation of shock 
to confederate increased sexual imagery scores on the 
TAT and attraction to the confederate. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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3017. Farrell, Ronald A. & Morrione, Thomas J. 
U New York, Albany) Social interaction and seed 
responses to homosexuals. Archives of Sexual Behavior 
1974(Sep), Vol 3(5), 425—442.— Studied variations i 
societal responses perceived by male homosexuals in 
different group interactions and the relationship of these 
nses to social status and related behavioral charac- 
teristics. Data from 148 male homosexuals in a large 
midwestern city indicate that (a) stereotypic responses 
are more likely to occur under the interactional prescrip- 
ts characteristic of secondary groups due to the imper- 
sonal and almost “one-way” interaction which character- 
izes them, and (b) lower-class homosexuals are more 
likely to perceive stereotypic responses because of their 
closer approximation to the stereotypic image of the 
homosexual. Behavior which closely approximates the 
Stereotype may be a manifestation of the lower-class 
homosexual's desire to be clearly identified with the 
homosexual community and to conform to the sex-role 
Stereotypic expectations of the lower classes, (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
3018. Friend, Ronald M. & Vinson, Michael. (State U 
New York, Stony Brook) Leaning over backwards: 
Jurors' responses to defendants' attractiveness. Journal 
of Communication, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 124-129, - 
— Studied the effects of appearance and personality of a 
defendant on the sentence given by jurors. It was 
hypothesized that judges or jurors, in their attempt to be 
impartial, overcompensate for their biases thereby beng 
partial in the opposite direction. 102 male undergradu- 
ates completed the Authoritarian Aggression, Authori- 
tarian Submission, and Power and Toughness subscales - 
of the California F Scale. 3 groups of Ss were he 
formed to judge an attractive defendant, neutral ае / 
ant, and an unattractive defendant. Ss high on ig 
combined Aggression scales sentenced the дее ш 
twice as many years. Results support the byport Ta ү 
mean sentence for the attractive condition was 8. 15 
while it was 5.48 for the unattractive condition.—/ 
Federman. 
3019. Giesen, Martin & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent Sin 
U) Effects of false positive and negative а pus 
feedback on persuasion. Journal of Personality & ‘ae 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), mee bác 
2 experiments to test the hypothesis that false ke e 
of high arousal, whether labeled as affectively PO fene 
negative, enhances persuasion. In Exp Iwith 1 d to йе 
undergraduates, the affective label attribute ibing | 
arousal state was manipulated by instructions dan ү 
the arousal Ss experienced as either p d by 
"unpleasant." Arousal intensity was man à 
presenting either "high" or "low" false physio ES : 
feedback to Ss while they listened to a com d this 
Feedback of high arousal enhanced personam Jabel 
relationship was not influenced by the апаш ale 
attributed to the arousal state. In Exp II with 1 арас 
undergraduates, 1 group was given low-fear pe Ü 
and 2 groups were given high-fear feedback feedbac 
warm-up period. During the communication, ЫШ 
remained [у for the low-fear warm-up group. 2 iced 308m 
high for 1 high-fear warm-up group, and was re its show - 
low for the 2nd high-fear warm-up group. Results high 
that Ss were more persuaded when they receiv 


than low-arousal feedback during the communication, 
and this was true even though they differentially 
attributed the cause of their arousal. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3020. Gormly, Anne V. (Trenton State Coll) Recall of 
attitudinal and value belief statements in interpersonal 
judgment tasks. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Aug), Vol 4(2-A), 102-104.—Investigated theoreti- 
cal distinctions between attitude and value statements in 
216 undergraduates, using 2 interpersonal-judgment 
situations. Recall of attitude and value beliefs and the 
effect of similarity of views on attraction were of interest. 
Predictions from M. Rokeach's 1968 belief centrality 
theory suggested the saliency of value beliefs over 
attitude beliefs in judgment settings. In Study 1, Ss were 
given booklets, aitributed to a bogus stranger, which 
contained either attitude or value statements. The 
responses to the statements were manipulated to agree or 
disagree with the Ss' opinion, using 1 of 3 levels of 
similarity (25, 50, or 75% agreement). Ss tended to have 
better recall of value topics. Attitude statements, howev- 
er, were rated as being more useful in making judgments 
about the bogus stranger. There was à significant effect 
for level of similarity on the attraction measures 
(р < .005). In Study 2 Ss met an accomplice face to face 
and exchanged either attitude or value statements. This 
similarity of the accomplice and S was 1 of 4 levels (0, 33, 
67, or 100% agreement). Attitude statements were more 
useful than value beliefs, and recall data favored value 
statements (p < .05). There was a significant similarity 
effect for attraction measures.—Journal abstract. 

3021. Greever, Kathryn B.; Tseng, M.S. & Friedland, 
B. Udelle. (West Virginia U) Measuring change in social 
interest in community college freshmen. Individual 
Psychologist, 1974(May), Vol 11(1), 4-6.—Administered 
the Social Interest Index (SII) and the California 
Psychological Inventory to 344 community college 
students and 26 4-yr college students to measure the 
change in social interest after. 1 semester. Results show 
that women scored higher than men on social interest, 
and social interest changed significantly for men over the 
semester, 

3022. Hamilton, David L. & Fallot, Roger D. (Yale U) 
Information salience as a weighting factor in impres- 
sion formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 300), 444-448.—Used the conce t of 
information salience to represent the extent to which the 


content of a stimulus attribute has implications for the 


judgment being made. In an experiment with 36 male 
undergraduates, information salience Was manipulated 
by varying the content of person descriptions in terms of 
the social and intellectual desirability dimensions report 
ed by S. Rosenberg et al (see PA, Vol 42:17150), which 
were hypothesized to have differential relevance to 
judgments of liking and respect. Results substantiate the 
importance of this concept in that social dimension 
information had greater influence on liking judgments, 
while intellectual dimension attributes had more influ- 
ence on judgments of respect. Implications of these 
findings for a weighted averaging model of information 
integration are discussed. (16 ref) —ournal abstract. 

-.3023. Harvey, John Н. & Jellison, J M. (Vander- 
bilt U) Determinants of perceived choice, number of 


3024. Hayakaya, Tsugu, [The effect of ineq 


upon distributing behavior of children.] (Јарл) Ja) 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Sep), Vol 202 
162-169.—Exposed 39 5-yr-old children to different 
person game-playing situations where E controll 
ity or inequity of reward distribution in the Ist g 


In the 2nd game Ss were allowed to distribute rewards А 
themselves. Results partially support inequity theory. $$ 4 
who received less reward from the E than their partners D 
compensated by rewarding themselves generously іп. 
Game 2, and partners who received equal ге 
maintained this equity. However, Tw 
more reward tl i 
inequity in Ga 
their partner more reward. (En t 
3025. House, William C. (Case Western Reserve U 
Actual and perceived differences in male and female 
expectancies and minimal goal levels as a function € 
competition. Journal of Personality, 1974(Sep), Vol 423). 
493-509.—Investigated the effect of competition on the 
rformance expectancies, confidence, and minimal goal 
levels (MGL) о 86 female undergraduates as compie 
to 93 males. In addition, Ss’ perceptions О the 
expectancies, confidence, and MGLs of males and 
females were investigated. Both males and females - 
formed the experimental task either individually or 
under competitive conditions. Prior to task performance, 
all Ss reported performance expectancies, confidence, — 
and MGLs. They also indicated perceptions of the — 
expectancies, confidence, and MGLs of other. male and 
female Ss in the experiment. Results. indicate 


females in à competitive situation reporte 
rformance expec 


tancies, confidence, an than 
either females working alone or males in а сот titive - 
situation. Results also indicate that both males and. 
females perceived males as reportin| higher performance _ 
ехресіапсі GLs than females. _ 
Results refle rception of the feminin 
role as noncompe! e resultant avoidance of 
the appearance of competition on the part of females. (17 : 
тей—/оита! 

3026. Jellison, J 
Southern California) 
see and be seen in 
situations. Journal of 


Experimental 


M 


-ES 
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1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 444-450.—Tested F. Heider’s 1958 
suggestion that perception increases control and power 
over that which is perceived. 48 male undergraduates 
were given the expectation that they would be either 
oo or competing with another person in a game. 
24 Ss were led to believe they would be interviewing their 
Cd or opponent before the game, and 24 expected to 

interviewed. Ss who expected to interview the other 
could choose whether to see the other person through a 
one-way mirror. Ss who expected to be interviewed could 
choose whether they wanted to be seen by the other. As 
predicted, the tendency to choose to allow perception 
was strong in all conditions except the condition in 
which Ss expected to compete with the other and might 
be seen by him.—Journal abstract. 

3027. Kanekar, Suresh. (U Bombay, India) Contiguity 
with versus instrumentality of reinforcement as a 
condition for liking: A theoretical note. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 25-27.— Discusses the relative 

tency of contiguity with reinforcement as opposed to 
instrumentality of reinforcement. Contiguity should be 
more potent than instrumentality for younger children 
who have a limited symbolic mediational a paratus. It is 
suggested that even when instrumentality is effective by 
itself, this is because it involves symbolic contiguity. 

3028. Kaplan, Martin F. & Gwen D. 
(Northern Illinois U) Juror judgment as information 
integration: Combining evidential and nonevidential 
information. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 493-499..—.96 undergraduates ahs 
simulated jurors gave guiltiness and punishment ratin 
for 8 traffic felony cases that varied in level of 
incrimination depicted by the evidence (high or low) and 
defendant characterization (Positive, neutral, negative, or 
none). Judgment was an additive function of both t 
of information. Relative importance of characterizations 


Lo pression formation task are equally applicable to juror 
ju 


personality characteristics and were asked to rate 
themselves on 
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when both sexes were combined and when one sey 
viewed the same sex. Adjustment scores and self-accept. 


ance were also positively correlated. (English Summary) — 


(19 ref) —S. Choe. 

3030. Keasey, Charles B. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) The 
influence of opinion agreement and quality of suppor. 
tive reasoning in the evaluation of moral judgments, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
30(4), 477-482.—Conducted 2 experiments in which a 
total of 48 6th-grade girls and 48 female undergraduates 
rated responses to Kohlberg-type moral dilemmas. These 
responses (moral judgments) consisted of (a) an opinion 
as to how the dilemma should be resolved and (b) moral 
reasoning at various Kohlberg stages that supported the 
opinion. Ratings were influenced not only by whether 
the opinion advocated in the moral judgment agreed or 
disagreed with the S's own opinion but also by the stage 
of supportive reasoning. The greater relative influence of 
opinion agreement over stage of supportive reasoning 
was more pronounced among preadolescent Ss. This age 
difference and the overall process of evaluating moral 
judgments are explained in terms of the mental opera- 
tions composing Piaget's cognitive-developmental stage 
of formal operations. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3031. Lashbrook, William B. & Sullivan, Jean. (West 
Virginia U) Apathetic and neutral audiences: More on 
Simulation and validation. Speech Monographs, 
1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), 317-321.—Replicated and extend- 
ed a computer-simulation study by C. Hylton and W. B. 
Lashbrook (1972) on producing attitude change in 
neutral and apathetic audiences by means of computer- 


generated messages. 89 high school students were \ 


divided into neutral and apathetic groups, according ү 
their responses on the Fischbein and Raven AB Scales п 
an issue "Student Evaluation of Teachers for the Pune 
of Tenure.” Subgroups of neutrals and араш 
received either neutrally-oriented, apathetically-orien d 
or control (nil) messages. The messages were de 4 
by the computer program ARISTOTLE, using pae RET 
audiences, prepared issues, and estimated D 
required evidence as parameters. The program pre ned 
that apathetically-oriented and neutrally-oriente a 
sages would produce significant attitude change 1 ie 
appropriated groups was upheld. In peser 
apathetic group was persuaded by both apat eon 
oriented and  neutrally-oriented | messages.—C- 
Sherrard. Р 
3032. Lindskold, Svenn et al. (Ohio U) The percept 
of individual and group stability. Journal He int 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 932). VEIT od that 
and female undergraduates predicted the likeliho КЕСШ 
groups or individuals would act in a manner s 
with their past actions. Predictions were ane tween 
hypothetical situations, With both within-S and e 4 be 
S analyses, the hypothesis that more stability ts 
attributed to groups than to individuals was con Wer 
Social-learning, attributional, and balance-theory ере 
nations are proposed. Unexpectedly, females Pan f 
less stability in either groups or individuals mos 
males in 3 separate analyses. (18 ref)—Journal al Ameni 
3033. M ies, Elliott & Ward, Charles D. s bili 
can U) Persuasibility as a function of source cre ents. 
and locus of control: Five cross cultural experim 
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ЕЯ 


external locus 


is 


rournal of Personality, 1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 360-371.—A 
total of 702 Australian, Japanese, Swedish, US, and New 
Zealand university students read an argument advocat- 
ing the extension of international maritime boundaries. 
Бог some Ss the message was attributed to a highly 

credible communicator and for others to a much less 

credible communicator. The belief of the Ss in internal vs 
of control was measured with Rotter’s 
]nternal-External Control Scale and used to predict 
attitude change under the 2 source conditions. A 
significant interaction was found between Source Credi- 
bility I-E Score, and Nationality. Previous findings of a 
Credibility x I-E Score interaction among American Ss 
were replicated; however, no such relationship obtained 
in the Japanese, Swedish, and New Zealand Ss, and a 
significant reversal of the American effect appeared in 
the Australians.—Journal summary. 

3034. Munson, Paul & Kiesler, Charles A. (U Kansas) 
The role of attributions by others in the acceptance of 
persuasive communications. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 453-466.—Explored the question of 
Os communicating their attribution to actors. A total of 


259 university students served as Ss. A confederate 


attributed an attitude to the S which was congruent with 
the S’s true opinion, mildly discrepant, or quite discre- 
ant. A control group with no attribution was also 
‘included. Independently of the attribution dimension, 
half of the Ss subsequently read a counter-communica- 
tion on the issue. Attribution and attack each produced 
significant effects, but without statistical interaction. It is 
concluded that attributions by others have an independ- 
ent persuasive effect on their own.—Journal summary. 
3035. Newtson, Darren. (U Virginia) Dispositional 
inference from effects of actions: Effects chosen and 
effects forgone. Journal of Experimental Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 489-496.—146 undergraduates 
made comparative judgments as to which of 2 hypotheti- 
cal actors they were most confident possessed а choice- 
related trait, and which was most extreme on that trait 
dimension. Each actor was portrayed as making a choice 
from a set of actions; the choice sets varied independent- 
ly in the number of effects eliminated by the choice and 
in the number of effects remaining after choice. Results 
confirm the 1965 hypothesis of E. E. Jones and K. E. 
Davis that correspondence would be inversely related to 
the number of effects remaining after choice. In 
addition, correspondence was directly related to number 
of effects eliminated by the choice when effects remain- 
ing did not differ. When given both sources of informa- 
tion, Ss preferred to use information from effects 
remaining.—Journal abstract. ^ 
. 3036. Nickel, Ted W. (U Tulsa) The attribution of 
intention as a critical factor in the relation between 
frustration and aggression. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 482-492.—The perception of the 
intentionality of aggression (electric. shock), together 
with either a low or high amount of that shock, was 
manipulated in an experiment with 56 paid male college 
students. Ss worked in pairs such that each S believed 
that his partner was administering the shock received. 
The amount of shock Ss believed their partner intend! 1 
them to receive produced а greater difference in the Ss 
behavior when they were given the chance to retaliate, 
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than did the shock which they actually received. Ss wl 
received low shocks, but were led to believe that 
shocks had been intended, retaliated with high sh 
Measures of affect as well as a simulation of 
experiment confirmed the behavioral measures. Ss who. 
had received high shocks, who were subsequently told 
that low shocks had been intended, were given the — 
opportunity to react hostilely to a person other than thei 
There was no indication that they displace 


INS. 


Houston, TX) 
Ri j 
Presents the results of ће с 


with items which did not seem 
nd disagreed with those ^| 
hild maneuverings N 
tuned to the here-a AN 
the interactional — 


that poi 

(b) females appea 
now purposes O 
quality of life. 
3038. Page, 
Demand characteristics 
of attitudes experiment. 
1974(Oct), 
f a demani 


Monte M. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) 
and the classical conditioning 
Journal of Personality & Social 
Vol 30(4), 468-476.—Tes 
d characteristics interpretation. 
ffect in 2 experiments Wi 
In the Ist study, half the 
dent variable 


they were 
This resulted in à — 
this group as | 


compared to the regular grou 
accounted for by aware Ss only. 
follow the reversal instructions, а! 
conditioning-without-awareness effect. 1 ; 
Ss were instructed to learn the associations between the — 
conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus lists. This 
resulted in a large increase In the magnitude of the 
attitude conditioning effect. Both studies are interpreted 
as making an unconscious conditioning interpretation of 
this ex] riment less and less lausible.—Journal abstract. 
3039. Price, Richard Н. & Bouffard, Dennis L. 
(Indiana U) Behavioral appropriateness and situational 
constraint as dimensions of social behavior. Journal oj 
Personality & Social Pod 1974000); ЧӨ КА 
= of 2 studies, Dv 
579-586.—1n the Ist oes ? 
havior-situation _ 


ез атопр 
interactions contri 
tal variance in jud 

ateness an 
for the differences 


methods 
validity evidence foi 
results for the cons 
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hierarchies, the development of behavior and situation 
laxonomies, and causal attribution are discussed. (35 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

3040. Rosenhan, D. L.; Underwood, Bill & Moore, 
Bert. (Stanford U) Affect moderates self. 
and altruism. Journal of Personality & Social Psyc 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 546-552. 24 2nd and 3rd 
reminisced on matters that made them happy or sad. 
Subsequently, they were permitted to indulge themselves 
noncontingently with candies and to contribute mone 
to other children, both in the absence of the E. Both 
happy and sad children Self-gratified more than the 12 
controls, but happy children contributed more than 
either the controls or unhappy ones, Among happy 
children, a stron Positive correlation was obtained 
between self-gratification and altruism, Among unha] 
children, that correlation was negative. Affect, therefore, 
moderates the relationship between self-gratification and 
altruism. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3041. Ross, Michael & Thibaut, John. (U Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Determinants of of judg- 
ment. Journal of Personality, 1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 
383-398.— Conducted 3 experiments in which a total of 
140 male undergraduates were resented with stimuli in 
either ascending order (providing increasing evidence 


that an artist was good) of descendin order. For all 3 
experiments, the mean intraseries ju ent was more 
positive in the ascending than in the ding series, 


an indication of a lower adaptation level (AL) in the 


In Exp П when the 
postseries stimulus was made ambi us by a very brief 
exposure time it was rated higher fo owing an ascending 
random series. 


xs 
esdale, Andrew R. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Differing functions 
aggression. Journal of Personality, 1974(: 
467-481.—Examined 
affect aggressive responses serving different e ient 
male Pus da i i 


i ided 
increasing 
help or hindrance 


depending on whether 

help or a hindrance to learning. 
improving, more shocks 
him continue to reach 
served only to inflict pain. Con to specific predic- 
tions, when the PERE n failing more shocks were 
given when the shock inflicted pain and fewer when th 
could help him. When insulted Ss were compared with 


MA 


noninsulted Ss, the former gave more shock to hurt 


victim and less shock to help him learn. Q4 ref)— Journal 


3043. Salancik, J. R. (U Illinois) Inference of one's 
attitude from behavior recalled under 
manipulated cognitive sets. Journal 
Social Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 
ed D. J. Bem's 1972 hypothesis that individuals infer 


of Experimental 


their attitudes from information about their behavior in _ 


à given context. 
attitudes about a 
for the course and receiving a linguistic manipulation to 
pee an intrinsic or extrinsic cognitive context (set), 
е intrinsic form resulted in 
interesting than useful while the extrinsic form resulted 
in a class perceived as i 
Results suggest that Ss’ attitudes are derived from 
information about different behaviors under the 2 
Cognitive sets. The attitudes of extrinsic set Ss were 
correlated with behaviors relevant to obtaining course 
outcomes (contingent behaviors) and uncorrelated with 
behaviors relevant to personal interest (noncontingent 
behaviors); the opposite was found for intrinsic set Ss. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. à 4 
3044. Sherrod, Drury В. & Downs, Robin. (Kirkland 
Coll) Environmental determinants of altruism: The 
effects of stimulus overload and perceived control on 
Journal of Experimental Social We 
1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 468—479.— Measured the effects 0 
stimulus overload on altruism. 60 female undersea 
were randomly assigned to 3 stimulus conditions p E 
each: overload, overload with perceived control, and n d 
Overload. Ss performed simultaneous proofreading a 
number attention tasks while at the same time i 
to distracting or nondistracting background pat E ТИ 
group believed they could have the sound turne on 
they desired. Following task performance, all Ss des 
а request for a favor from an ostensibly he 
confederate. Although all Ss performed the за he 
equally well regardless of stimulus condition, АРЫШ. 
increased significantly across the 3 conditions. d 
are di: in terms of stimulus overload p an 
with the urban environment, (23 ref)—Journal an f nd 
3045. Simons, Herbert W. (Temple U) The carri Sin 
Stick as handmaidens of persuasion in conflict ee 
tions. In G. R. Miller & H. W. Simons (Eds), ed 
9n communication in social conflict. Englewood S ie adie 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 257 p.—Attempts to ПШ f 
types of social influence, the means by which ini e 
exerted in conflict situations, and whether ш E 
influence patterns are exhibited by different He 
individuals. The idea that in conflict situations, P A 
sion is not so much an alternative to the po ene 
constraints and inducements as it n pu is 
accompaniment, or a consequence 0! CREE 
examined, and implications for the Watergate affair 


45 undergraduates were asked their 


discussed. (3 
3046. D Raymond G. (Indiana U) Бош 
credibility effects. Speech | Monogram 


s flu- 
1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), 303-309. — Investigated the in 
ence that speaker characteristics other t tion 0 
credibility dimensions may have in the ur nses 
listeners" impressions of speaker credibility. Respo 
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linguistically 
415-427 Test | 
course after reporting their behaviors _ | 


a class perceived as more _ 


more useful than interesting. 


han source | 


a simple information-averaging model in about 


r the remaining 20%, however, there 
teraction between traits. This mixed 
on in interpreting results of credibili- 


80% of listeners. Foi 
was a significant in 
effect suggests cauti 
ty studies. It was 
negative source credi 
safely as equal in wei 
the Trustworthiness dimension; an 
er, regardless of his other qualities, was viewed as a 
questionable message source.—Journal abstract. 


Mark. (U Minnesota) Self-monitoring 
or. Journal of Personality & Social 
), Vol 30(4), 526-537.—Proposes а 
monitoring (self- 


found further that all positive and 
bility dimensions could be treated 
ight, except for the negative pole of 
untrustworthy speak- 


of expressive behavi 
Psychology, 1974(Oct 
hological construct of self- 
d self-control guided by situational cues 
iateness) of expressive behavior and 
An internally consistent, temporally 
asure of individual differences in 
4 converging laboratory 
eption, ratings, criterion 
l of facial and vocal 
and attention to norma- 
tion were conducted with 
e the convergent and 
e Self-Monitoring Scale (SM). 
gate hypotheses concerning 


Observation an 
to social appropri 
self-presentation. 
stable self-report me: 
self-monitoring was constructed. 
and field studies of peer perc 
group membership, 
emotional expressive behavior, 
tive social comparison informa 
undergraduates to dem 
discriminant validity of th 
The use of SM to investi 
consistency in expressio 
channels of expressive 
—Journal abstract. 


n across situations and between 
behavior is discussed. (28 ref) 


3048. Snyder, Mark; Grether, John & Keller, Kristine. 


(U Minnesota) Staring and compli 
ment on hitchhiking. Journal of App! 
87, 1974(Apr-Jun), 
field experiment in w 
or a male-female couple айетріе 
different traffic locations, under cont 
hitchhikers either stared at or lool 
oncoming drivers. It was foun 
probability of a driver stopp! 
female was a more successful 
male ог the couple.—Journal abstract. 


3049. Sorrentino, Richard M. & 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) 
derogation of an innocent victim. 
1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 372-382. 
and 38 low-religious paid univ: 
peer (learner) receive either painfi 
(experimental condition) or 
for making errors in a serial 
Religiousness X Conditions 
(p < .01) such that while the hi 
the learner lower evaluations 
Broup in the control condition 
experimental condition. In 
considerable importance is attribute 
significant interaction was d i 
of the low-religious group, as 
not differ in their evaluat 
conditions. Data are inconsisten! 
hypothesis that religious persons are 


ance: A field experi- 
lied Social Psycholo- 
170.—Conducted a 
a single female, 
hitch rides at 4 
ditions in which the 
ked away from 
d that staring inc! 

g from .03 to .067. The 
hitchhiker than either the 


Vol 4(2), 165- 
hich a single male, 


Hardy, Jack E. (U 
Religiousness and 


-two high-religious 
k (control condition) 
learning task. A significant 


-religious group gave 
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g these results, 
the fact that the 
rily to the behavior 
gious group did 
ion of the learner across 
t with the general 
less compassionate 


' à 9 
than less religious persons. Results suggest, ins 
religious persons may be less sain to an 
determinants than less religious persons. (21 
—Journal summary. ) 

3050. Steiner, Ivan D.; Rotermund, Manfred 
Talaber, Rudolph. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) A 
ution of choice to a decision maker. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 
553-562.—Conducted 3 experiments with 210 under- 
graduates to test hypotheses generated by a theoreti 
model that predicts the amount of “real cho 
attributed to a decision maker. The model maintains. 
greatest choice is attributed when available options 
equally attractive. The attractiveness of an option 
indexed by the discrepancy between its expected 
and the costs that must be incurred in pursuini it, All 
experiments supported the model, but 2 of them : 
yielded findings that had not been predicted. Thus, 
although the discrepancy between expected values and 
costs emerged as the major determinant of attributed 
choice, cach of these factors had effects that were not 
completely subsumed by the model. It is concluded that 
the model tells the truth, but not the whole truth, about 
the attribution of choice.—Journal abstract. 

3051. Weaver, Robert A. (Indiana U Pennsylvar 
Peaks and valleys of student experiences. Vocational — 
Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 22(3), 168-169, h 
— Describes the results of a pilot survey of 35 male junior - 
college students who were asked to write in detail about 
the 2 most negative experiences and the 2 most positiv 
experiences ol their lives. More than y of the negative 
experiences and more than / of the positive experienc { 
reported were associated with their school situation, —— 

3052. Wilke, H. (Inst of Social & Industrial Psycholo- t 

Netherlands) [Polarization.] (Duth) | 

voor de Psychologie en ; 
29(4), 259-280.—Reviews — 
f attitudes basic to the | 
judgm 1 (ШШ, G. А. кеу, eo 
nformation-integration theory, — 

con КАА М. Shed 

involvement theory. - 

е more 
ue, the 


extreme the judgmen 
eater the polarization. 
Яаа, polarization is augmen 
about an issue is increased 
respect to polarization within a group, тап 
uestion the convergence effect—i.e., the tendency for 
attitudes within a group to shift to the middle position 
with additional information. Similarly, an individual's 
attitudes will become more extreme with greater risk- 
taking and greater personal involvement in à meaningful 
issue. The polarization between groups increases with an. 
increasing value set on membership in the ingroup and a 
corresponding disparagement of the outgroup. ( nglish _ 
summary) (91 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3053. Worchel, Stephen; Insko, Chester f A: 
Virginia A. & Drachman, David. (U Маг rol 
Attribution of attitude rude function a Lh pi 

i m: tance x 
наев Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 


Ko 
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1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 399-414.— Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 140 undergraduates in visas 


Spondent inference occurred. The actor-stooge was 
attributed with a more unfavorable attitude toward the 
task when he advocated the cnjoyableness of the task 

ness of the task. Results 
indicate that Ss attributed reactance to the actor-st 
most social pressure was 
that the negative corre- 
spondence effect was not due to assumptions regarding 
other Ss' preference. The dependence of the effect on the 
absence of a rationale for the no-choice assignment of 
behavioral direction was also indicated.—Journal 
abstract. 


3054. Yinon, Yoel & Bizman, Aharon. (Bar Ilan U, 
Ramat-Gan, Israel) The nature of bonds and 
the degree of personal responsibility as determinants of 
nd others.” Bulletin 


residents of a dormitory made 
decisions in a card game which affected both themselves 
and 2 others. These triads consisted of Ss who mutually 
i indifferent to each other, and 
found that Ss in the cohesive 
triads took fewer risks than members of the indifferent or 
hostile triads. Ss under a personal responsibility condi- 
tion tended to take fewer risks than did Ss 


3055. Yoshino, Noriko. [Social rei 


affiliation: The ii 


Teceptivity to social reinforcement. In 
2 experiments, E’s 
activities was differentially manipulated. In Exp I, the 
reinforcement effect was significant (p < .05) for the 


the amount of the experimental task accomplished. In 
Exp II, the same effect was significant (p 
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3056. Arnold, William 
Janet. (Arizona State U) 
crisis intervention services. Crisis Intervention, 1974, Vol 
5(3), 2-11.—Studied questionnaire responses of crisis- 


rsonal communication upon (a) visibility of 
Services, ) help-seeking (c) the extent — 
to which clients tell others about services. 

3057. Howard І. (U C hicago) The role of 
attitudes about languages in the learning of foreign — 
languages. Modern Language Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol 
57(7), 323-329.— Describes а set of powerful cultural 
factors which strongly inhibits the acquisition of an 
acceptable pronunciation pattern by the learner of à 
foreign language. The student deliberately avoids the 
Correct intonation, labialization, or other phonological 
features in the target language because in English, the 
required pronunciation carries bad connotations (e.g, 
the lisping needed in Spanish). : 

3058. t, D. N. (Stanford U, Language Universals 
Project) Retroflexion and retraction. Journal of Phonet- 
ics, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 233-237.— Demonstrates that 
retroflexion and retraction are distinct and contrastive 
and that consonants produced with retroflexion show a 
number of phonological characteristics that differentiate 
them from sounds that are produced without it. It is 
argued that a system of phonetics that does not 
characterize the retroflexed consonants by their specific 
articulation would fail to take care of some of their 

honological properties. 
B 3059. "Bond, 7. S. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
The of sub-phonemic phonetic differences. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 16(4), 351-355. 
—Tested 10 assumedly homophonous word pairs (© 
lax vs lacks) for the ability of 17 untrained шш ee 
ates and 12 graduate phonetics students to identify t [is 
When total scores for each word pair were conside | 
were unable to identify any of the word pairs correctly of 
à statistically significant level. However, in the case 3 
some individual productions of the homophone p ds 
were extremely consistent in how they labeled the us d 
The productions which were most consistently labe E 
were analyzed to determine what acoüstic cues the % 
were employing. Apparently, Ss were able to make b 
Certain acoustic cues that are sometimes. corta 
subphonemic. That these cues are not linguistic: ш 
significant is indicated by the fact that besides солса 
identifications, the Ss also produced equally consis! 
mislabelings.—Journal abstract. з 

3060. Бока John W. (U Iowa) Communica и 
strategies in conflicts between institutions and zh o 
clients. In G. R. Miller & H. W. Simons К d 
Perspectives on communication in social conflict. = ic 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 257 Ue ye 
cusses the nature of asymmetrical conflicts (eB m 
involving large, profit-making organizations and re dd 
ly powerless clients), the kinds of social control m di 
nisms available to both the clients and the company, E 
how these strategies of influence are likely to functio! at 
institution-client interactions. A 2-dimensional ma T 
communication strategies which can be used to pre 
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the process of asymmetrical transactions based on 3 
variables (perceived. probability, reward, and cost) is 
applied to 2 actual conflicts. 

3061. Buchli, Virginia & Pearce, W. Barnett. (Valley 
City State Coll) Listening behavior in coorientational 
states. Journal of Communication, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 
6270.—Studied the factors accounting for differential 
listening performance using the coorientation model 
which combines interpersonal and intrapersonal factors 
of communication behavior. 117 students in a public 
speaking course served as Ss. Coorientational states were 
induced between Ss and the judges of 4 legal cases. Ss 
read the arguments in each case, and recorded their 
verdict and whether they expected the judge to agree or 
disagree with their verdict. Ss then listened to a recording 
of the judge's decision and his reasoning, wrote summar- 
ies of the judge's rationale, and were questioned on his 
statement. Ss were considered to have listened if they 
correctly identified whether a statement was contained in 
the judge's rationale. The hypothesis that Ss in different 
coorientational states would listen differently was con- 
firmed. Those in the predicted-agreement-confirmed 
state listened less well than those in the other 3 states 
(predicted-agreement-disconfirmed, predicted-agree- 
ment-confirmed, and predicted-disagreement-discon- 
firmed). It is concluded that the poorest listening is done 
by those who are told beforehand that the speaker is 
endorsing a position they believe in. (25 ref)—P. 
Federman. 

3062. Buck, Ross; Miller, Robert E. & Caul, William 
F. (U Connecticut) Sex, personality, and physiological 
variables in the communication of affect via facial 
expression. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 587-596.—"Senders" viewed 2 
emotionally loaded color slides. Their facial expressions 
were observed via a hidden television camera by 

observers" who made judgments about the nature of 
each slide and the sender's reaction to it. A total of 64 
undergraduates were arranged in 8 pairings each of 
females sending to male observers, females sending to 
females, males sending to males, and males sending to 
females, Statistically significant communication Was 
demonstrated, with females being more accurate senders 
than males. More accurate senders tended to show а 
smaller skin conductance and heart rate response to the 
slides and a more "personal" verbal report of their 
emotional reaction to the slides. Several personality 
measures were related to communication accuracy an 
physiological responding (Byrne's Repression-Sensitiza- 
tion scale, Eysenck Personality Inventory Extraversion- 
-Introversion Introversion scale, and the Janis and Field 
self-esteem scale). (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3063. Caplan, David. (McGill U, Medical School 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A note on the abstract 
readings of verbs of perception. Cognition, 1973, Vol 
X3), 269-271—Describes the linguistic contem n 
which certain verbs of perception ‘assume an abstract 
rather than a concrete meaning. The class of verbs which 
Permit such a reading is defined. This class can be 
related to neuroanatomical facts, which are themselves 
related to the human capacity for language- (French 
Summary) 


3064. Clynes, Manfred. The biological bas 
sharing emotion: The pure pulse perio 
Psychology Today, 1974(Jul), Vol 802), 51-55.—D 
the use of “sentics,” the scientific study of the coi 
cation of emotions, as a means of understa 
emotions in music. Emotions are expressed precisel 
can be measured. The patterns of the various emoti 
are identical among musicians, are constant à 
considerable time periods, and are universal. Sen 
provides insights into the process of empathy, sim 
performers must empathize with the emotions of the | 
composer if they are to reproduce music.—E. J. Posava 

3065. de Gerenday, Lynn. Play, ritualization, and 
ambivalence in Julius Caesar. Literature & Psycholog 
1974, Vol 24(1), 24-33.—Discusses Julius Ceasar as i 
demonstrates the nature of ambivalence. Itis sugges! 
using Freud’s interpretation of the play as a springb 
that rhetoric and ceremony, reinforced by an empha 
on play-acting, bind and distance intense love a 
hostility from conscious expression. 

3066. Emanuel, Floyd W. & Smith, Wendell 
Oklahoma, Health Services Ctr, Oklahoma City) 
effects on vowel roughness and spectral noise. Jour) al | 
of Phonetics, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 247-253.—Results of - 
tests with young adult Ss show that mean spectral no 
level (SNL) and perceived roughness of the test ho 
tions diminished. significantly when vocal pitch was 
raised by an octave. Roughness ratings and SNL means 
were more closely related to the relative pitch at whi 
the test phonations were produced than to the absolu! 
fundamental frequency of phonation. : 

3067. Frentz, Thomas S. (U Southern сеа 
Toward a resolution of the generative semantics/classi- __ 
cal theory controversy: A psycholinguistic analysis of — 
metaphor. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1974(Apr), Vol 
60(2), 125-133.— Tested 2 linguistic theories, the classica 
theory and generative semantics. 3 psycholinguistic — 
models of metaphor were constructed. 160 undergradu- - 
ates enrolled in speech courses judged 26 concepts — 
derived from 2 metaphors, rating the concepts On - 
semantic differential scales. 6 multiple regression analys- 
es on the response data were performed, producin 
multiple correlation coefficients for each of the 3 models. - 
For one of the metaphors, Model | predicted significant- — 
ly better than either of the other models (p < 05). 
Results. provide pruina behavioral support for 
generative semantics.—H. Ruya 3 

068. Giles, Howard. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) 
3 e У accented 


Communicative effectiveness as a function of 
h. Speeci ov) Vol 40¢ 


ѕреесі h Monographs, 19730“ 

330-331.—Studied the diiectiveness of regional accen! 
ch in inducing attitude change. 250 hi _ seh 
students from 2 dialect areas were divide into 10 
groups, matched for sex and initial attitude to capital _ 


punishment. Each group received 1 of 5 forms o! an 
Froument against capital рил 


hment. 


5] 
ка А E fom et 
resentation, Ss га! eir al 
punishment, and also the quality of th 


" 


SUIS 


тт "ГҮКҮ TY 


>» 


. gore conflicts of dependence, oral Tage, separation- 
individuation, and passivity. A Psychoanalytic a; ch 
. to the material reveals “definite patterns o ly 
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had received. The perception of argument quality varied 
directly with accent Prestige, but only the regional 
accents were effective in inducing attitude change. There 
Were no interactions between Ss and message dialects. 
—C. A. Sherrard. 

3069. Gold, Bertram & Salkind, William. What do 
"top box" scores measure? Journal of Advertising 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 19-23.—Analyses of 
results of 4 surveys show that ratings of discriminators in 
the top box (most favorable) indicate that the stimulus 
was rated more favorably than other stimuli and, by 
Contrast, ratings of nondiscriminators in the top box 
reflect identical favorable ratings for all stimuli. Varying 
but significant proportions of nondiscriminator yeasay- 
ers contaminate validity of measurement, especially in 
monadic designs. It is Suggested that control of nondis- 
¢riminator bias should result in more sensitive research, 
=. C. Franklin. 

3070. Goldstein, Louis М. & Lackner, James В. 
(Brandeis U) Alterations of the coding of 
Speech sounds during repetition. Cognition, 1973, Vol 
2(3), 279-297.—Undergraduates who listened to a 
meaningless syllable that was continually repeated heard 
the syllable undergo a variety of changes over time. 
These changes were very systematic and represented 
alterations in the phonetic coding assigned to an 
unchanging sound stimulus. The changes appear to 
involve a reorganization of the phones constituting the 
syllables. (French summary) (17 ref) 

3071. Grieve, Robert. (U St Andrews, Psychological 
Lab, Scotland) Definiteness in di n 
Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 
to relate definiteness to to; 


€ former with the andthe | 


interview 
about each S: elicited verbal clues, spontaneous verbal 
clues, and nonverbal clues. 
of Ss 
behavior. Results show clearly that the verbal and 
nonverbal behavior of truthful polygraph Ss differs in 
significant observable respects from that of lying Ss. It is 
concluded that behavioral data can provide useful 
information to supplement polygraph findings in the 
ultimate diagnosis of : 
checked for agreement with other data.—R. S. Albin. 


| movement of 
ledge of topic (the + noun) 1964 
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the Story and a more thorough account of the im ict of 
the film. Biographical data on the director is indo 
The role of violence in human evolution is discussed, (44 


ref)—R. S. Albin. 


Medical Association, 
Analyzes Kafka’s 


uninvolvement, 
examined in several of his works. 
5. (Michigan State U, School of 
and nonverbal clues to truth 
during polygraph examinations. Journal 
of Police Science & Administration, 1973(Jun), Vol 1(2), 
138-152.— Conducted Structured. interviews with 50 
verified truthful and 50 verified lying Ss who subsequent- 
ly took Polygraph tests. 14 questions in the pretest 
Provided 3 types of behavioral information 


are 


Responses from the 2 types 
are compared in detail for each of the 3 types of 


truth or deception, but must be 


‚3076. Houston, Franklin S. & Weiss, Doyle L. (U 


Missouri, St Louis) An analysis of competitive market 


vior. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(May), Vol 
1(2), 151-155. —Conducted an empirical study of the 
competitive market shares. K. S. Palda's 
cumulative advertising model was modified to 


and ignorance of comment (а + noun. However, since include a price variable and the analysis extended to a 
this clearly assumes that use of jj is related to multibrand market. The statistical methodology, which 
knowledge, and a to lack of knowledge, the 


resent stud: izes the itive interdependence of brands 
tested these assumptions. Results support е hypothese. ЖЕНА eas mene in its estimation 
ccv сита! abstract. roced is detailed, and results of its a lication to 
3072. G 5 Alexander. King Lear's impending certs item are presented. Data need ss previous 
death. American Imago, 1973(Sum), Vol 30(2), 121-141. evidence that the influences of advertising effects on 
—Discusses Shakespeare’s King Lear as a play that sales are cumulative over time.—L, Gorsey. 
Presents not only a man’s own reaction to his impending 3077. J; Irving. (State U New York, Upstate 
death but also the reactions of his children. It is Medical Ctr, Syracuse) The child as guilty witness. 
the play lies Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(1), 12-23.—Relates 


- 4 auer, lames 
Cincinnati, Medical School) “Straw Dogs”: 

and violence in modern film. 4 ican Imago, 1973(Fal), 
Vol 30(3), 221-249 .— Di ri LN m 


sion and violence as Presented in Sam Peckinpah's film 
"Straw Dogs. i i 
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(National Taiwan U, Taipei, К. 
ry norms in Ch 


81-153.— Presen 
with English 


A. Miller's treatment of the child їп “I Don’t Need You 
Anymore” to 
loses his 
observes 
an action is followed 


еше роті for the argument is derived from E. 


chologists' belief that a child frequently 
ense of being at home in the world when i 
an event he feels he should not have seen. Ee 
by conflicts, evasions, and guilt. 


п (196. 
8. 


) and E. Neumann (1964). 
307: 


Jeng, Chung-In; Lai, Mei-Wei & Liu, In-Mao. 
Pre ublic of China) Catego- 
inese and ish from bilingual 
Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 
ts complete normative data (in СШ 
translation) for responses to 54 verba 


categories by Chinese college students. All but 2 
categories from US studies by B. H. Cohen et al (1957) 
and by W. F. Battig and W. E. Montague (1969) were 
included. Data include all responses given by each S to 
each category name within 60 sec, and English-word 
responses within 30 sec to each of 56 categories of norms 
presented in English. ! 

3079. Kanungo, Rabindra N. & Pang, Sam. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effects of human models on 
perceived product quality. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 172-178.—Studied the effects of 
human models in advertisements on the individual's 
perception of and attitude toward the product. 32 male 
and 32 female undergraduates were tested under 3 
experimental and 1 control conditions for each of 4 
different products (car, sofa, TV, and stereo). In the 3 
experimental conditions a male, a female, and a 
male-female pair were used as models. In the control 
condition the product was presented without any model. 
Results reveal that the “fittingness” of the models for the 
product was an important variable in product advertise- 
ments. The implications of congruity theories for 
product advertisements are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3080. Kramer, Cheris. (U Illinois) Women's speech: 
Separate but unequal? Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
1974(Feb), Vol 60(1), 14-24.—Describes a number of 
research studies of sex differences in speech, most of 
them inconclusive, and cites various beliefs regarding 
such differences, most of them folklore and stereotype. 
Hypotheses underlying these popular beliefs and requir- 
ing experimental investigation include: that men do not 
like women who talk *too much"; that women are more 
verbose than men, use different adjectives from men, and 
more frequently use the “tag-question” formation and 
leave sentences unfinished; that women's declarative 
Sentences contain more qualifiers; that volume and pitch. 
of their speech vary with the situation and the ratio of 
men and women present; that serious news is not 
expected from women and hence they are not acceptable 
as television and radio announcers; that women's speech 
has syntactic looseness; that their vocabulary is more 
limited and central; and that they have an “instinctive 

> Shrinking from coarse expressions.—H. Ruja. 

3081. Lefcowitz, Allan. (US Naval Academy) Apologi- 
a pro Roger Prynne: A psychological study. Literature & 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(1), 34-44.—Asserts that in 
Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, (a) Chillingworth's 
apparent allegorical function in the novel masks his 
complex character and motivation, and his plot" within 
the work; and (b) Chillingworth's actions reveal his role 
as an Oedipal child. j У 

3082. Lehiste, Iise & Meltzer, David. (Ohio State v 
Vowel and speaker identification in natural and ae | 
ic speech. Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), 9 
16(4), 356-364.— Required 60 listeners with үш А 
phonetics to identify both the vowel and the sex 0 s 
Speaker of 10 monophthongal American English UE 

ese vowels were produced by a male speaker, à A RO 
Speaker, and a child. Formant values were read fro: 


Spectrograms made of these vowels and used for 


m -Holmes 
synthesizing the same 30 vowels on a Glace 3 
synthesizer’ A 3rd set of vowels was generated ed 
cally using formant and fundamental frequency 
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` unmeaningful) sentences, anagram (ungrammatical 


reported by С. E. Peterson and Н. L. Barney (see Р, 
Vol 26:6793). Overall speaker identification scores y 
higher than overall vowel identification scores for b 
normal speakers and vowels synthesized from mea 
ments; for the Peterson-Barney set, the scores 
approximately the same. The highest overall « 
score was 88.3%, obtained for the normal male spe 
the lowest correct score was 31.0%, obtained 
children's vowels synthesized from  measuremt 
—Journal abstract. к 

3083. Leonard, Laurence B. (Memphis State U) The 
roll of intonation in the recall of various lingui 
stimuli. Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 16 
327-335.—Examined the effects of intonation on | 
recall of normal sentences, anomalous (grammatical 


meaningful) strings, and word lists presented. 
university speech students. Results indicate that ir 
tion facilitated recall only in the anomalous sen! 
condition, suggesting that, in such learning sit 
intonation may function as an additional component 
grammar, rather than as an independent linguis 
variable.—Journal abstract. 

3084. Leroy, David J. & Smith, F. Leslie. (FI 
State U) Perceived ethicality of some TV news. 
uction techniques by a sample of Florida legislat 
Speech Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), 326-32 
— Conducted a pilot study of ethical attitudes 
politicians towards TV production techniques in news 
coverage. An 11-йет questionnaire was constructed 
from class essays on ethicality in journalism by seniors” 
majoring in humanities and mass communication. TI 
questionnaire was sent to 153 members of the Florid 
with a response rate of 32% (N = 


Factor analysis of the responses revealed 2 princip | 
n techniques. 


Los Angeles 
ms: Evidence from be K 
1 of Psychology, 1 с 
dire errors. known. as 
Шу,” an inadvertent - 


i 


^ and sequel word. 
E. 


Care. Journal of Advertising Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 
14(2), 35-38. — States that on-air studies of ad effective- 
ness with different levels of exposure require a pre- 
exposure interview and the recognition that the exposure 
Ет аге self-selecting. As a result these groups may 
iffer substantially in Predisposition to individual 
brands. It is also observed that single exposure on-air 
lests of commercials, using only a post interview, can 
yield different results when testing is done on different 
programs, or if the predisposition of the test audience 
Increases over time.—J. C. Franklin. 
3087. McEwen, William J. (U Connecticut, Commu- 
nications Div) Evaluating media 5 
to assess anti-drug oben CR information Drs 
| Forum, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(3), 283-293.— Re results of 
T а series of investigations aimed at identifying and 
4 assessing the major components of audience to 
drug-relevant communications. Analysis of student 


paradigm of verbalized social 

In G. R. Miller & H. W. Simons (Eds), Perspectives on 
communication in social conflict. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 257 p.—Describes the methodo- 
logical substantive assumptions and propositions of a 
transactional paradigm of social con ict behavior. 
Behavioral requirements of such a paradigm are dis- 
cussed (e.g., intensity, affect, and orientation), and an 
application of the paradigm to high and low conflict 
issues (the case of Lt. William Calley and the legalization 
of marihuana) is presented. (54 ref) 


| 


3089. Mulac, y & Sherman, A. Robert. (U 
California, Lab for Quantitative Research in Speech, 
Santa Barbara) Behavioral of anxie- 


assessment of speech 

_ ty. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1974(Apr), Vol 60(2), 

__134-143.—Reports the development and evaluation of 
an instrument for the behavioral assessment of speech 
anxiety. From a Preliminary list of 32 behavioral 
variables, a Tune scale of 18 items was constructed. 12 
graduate and ип 


"variables generated 4 indpendent factors which account- 
_ ed for 50.3% of the to variance: Rigidity, Inhibition, 
. Disfluency, and Agitation Н. Ruja. 


We 
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3090. Neumarkt, Paul. Hartmann von Aue: The 

of a medieval poet. American Imago, 

1973(Sum), Vol 30(2), 157-176. Presents an analysis of 
Hartman von Aue's work Der arme Heinrich, This is seen 
а$ a rite of passage Steeped in the mind-consciousness of 
medieval surroundings. It is suggested that the hero's 
initial meeting with the peasant girl constitutes a sexual 
involvement. The hero's inner struggle is followed 
through the vicissitudes of psychic manifestations and is 


rape лреусһоапаіуцсаПу. R. S. Albin. 
1. Nichols, Harold & Smith, Raymond G. (Kansas 
State U) Perception of intensional and extensional 
meaning domains in a semantic differential application. 
Speech Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol 4004), 322-325. 
—Studied concept-scale and S-scale interaction in the 
semantic differential. 82 junior speech students rated 5 
intensional and 5 extensional concepts on a battery of 15 
intensional and 15 extensional semantic differential 
- An extra measurement was added to the usual 
Semantic differential instrument so that Ss could'indicate 
whether they were using each scale in an intensional or 
ап extensional manner. Results support previous find- 
ings that Ss have more difficulty rating scale-concept 
pairs with mixed than with matched meaning domains, 
and indicate considerable S-scale interaction in the 
measuring instrument.— Journal abstract. 

3092. Norris, Margot C. (U Tulsa) The language of 
dream in Finnegans Wake. Literature & Psychology, 
1974, Vol 24(1), 4-11.—Uses Freudian dream theory to 
Support the argument that the complicated language in J. 
Joyce's Finnegan’s Wake is a deliberate attempt to 
replicate the intricate processes of translating an ш 
scious phenomenon to a conscious one. Further Mr 
is drawn from linguistic theory, which suggests tha! 
conscious language is frequently inadequate for relating 
some human experiences. 

3093, Harold F.; Walker, Mary E. & Judd, 
Wilson A. (U Texas, Computer-Assisted Instruction 1 
Austin) Feasibility and utility of an on-line informati vl 
communication system in a research and devel 
tal management and planning environment. 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-51, a Р 
—Presents an interim report which (a) docu 
thorough review of the literature on the implementa ка 
and evaluation of on-line data management SEL m 
analyzes methods currently used by the Air um 
Human Resources Laboratory (AFHRL) for wes 
management and planning information, (c) ana 
information needs of a designated subgroup of A (id 
and (d) develops implementation and evaluation аа 
Bies and demonstrates their feasibility.—Journal abs ning 

3094. Page, William D. (U Chicago) Are we ред 
to understand oral reading? Reading World, 1974( бт, 
Vol 13(3), 161-170.— escribes 2 types of oral fi ng 
responses that can be identified by a speaker of 
English—pseudo-reading, the direct деган р: 
information into oral responses without determi Г 
what the information means, and meaningful ona 
reading, the transformation of the internal sentence d 
deep structures. Deep structure includes we 
required for the semantic interpretation of a ps S 
The oral reading error, ог miscue, is discussed.—R. 5. 
Albin. 
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3095. Parker, Frank. (Purdue U) The coarticulation of 
vowels and stop consonants. Journal of Phonetics, 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 211-221.—In a discussion of the 
properties of English stop consonants, itis noted that the 
length of the preceding vowel has been posited as the 
most significant perceptual cue. It is proposed, however, 
that the perceptual cue correlating with the phonological 
feature for determining the voice value of stops in 
postvocalic position is directly linked to the manner of 
termination of the preceding vowel. (15 ref) 

3096. Pease, Kenneth & Arnold, Paul. (U Manchester, 
England) Approximations to dialogue. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 86(4), 769-776.—In an 
attempt to assess the role of contextual constraints in 
dialog, a method similar to that of G. Miller and J. A. 
Selfridge (1950) was used to produce “approximations to 
dialog.” Ss were a total of 69 college students and staff. 
Ss who had been given a description of the social 
situation of a conversation and 2-3 utterances as context 
produced approximations to dialog that were judged by 
other Ss as more plausible than approximations prod- 
uced with less context, but not as less plausible than 
approximations with more context supplied.—Journal 
abstract. 

3097. Pohlman, Alan & Mudd, Samuel. (Gettysburg 
Coll, Smoke Psychological Lab) Market image as a 
function of consumer group and product type: A 
quantitative approach. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 167-171.—67 undergraduates and 
24 adult men rated approximately 30 brands of each of 3 
product types (automobiles, beers, and magazines) for 
“classiness” on a 9-point graphic scale. Medians and 
semi-interquartile range values of the rating distributions 
were calculated for each brand item. These statistics 
varied systematically as a function of product type and 
consumer group. Familiarity was correlated significantly 
with some dimensions of the class-rating distributions. 
—Journal abstract. 

3098. Reed, Michael D. (U Oregon) Morris’ “‘Rapun- 
те!” as an Oedipal fantasy. American Imago, 1973(Fal), 
Vol 30(3), 313-322.—Presents an interpretation of the 
poem “Rapunzel” by William Morris that views the work 
as a rite of passage. Themes of love and incest are 
discussed in relationship to the Victorian times during 
which the poem was produced. 

3099. Rosnow, Ralph L. (Temple U) On rumor. 
Journal of Communication, 1974(Sum), Vol 24(3), 26-38. 
—Attempts to define and classify rumor. Rumor is à 
communication process that is easily started but difficult 
to stop and constructed around inauthentic information. 
Several schemes have been used to categorize Tumor 
including the idea of rumor as pipe dreams (ie. 
expressing one's hopes by wishful thinking), logie (062 
deriving from fears and anxieties), and wedge-driving 
Gie., dividing groups and destroying loyalties, with the 
motivation being aggression and hatred). pus 
Bering is theorized and conceptualized from. sociological, 
Psychoanalytic, and social-psychological views. (84 ref) 
—P. Federman. х Е. 

а 3100. Savitsky, Jeffrey C. & б theses 
i ions: Еди! 
(Purdue U) Trading emotions: Eq 1974(Sum) 
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cation of a defendant's emotional state (vocal ton 
body gestures, and facial expressions), 8 video 
used in 2 experiments; each was of a Caucasian malt 
relating to details of a crime while portraying ont 
following emotional states: angry, happy, sad 
distressed, and neutral. 86 male and 106 tele 
graduates rated the severity of a crime on a 
bipolar scale of severity. Results indicate tha! 
elicited more negative evaluations than did the О! 
emotional states; evaluations given to the happy 
were more negative than those directed at e 
emotionally neutral actors. Ss also rated the videotape 

on for likeability on a 7-point scale—angry ‹ 
were rated least likeable and happy actors were li 
likeable than neutral actors.—P. Federman. 

3101. Sawusch, James R. & Pisoni, David B. (Indiana 
U) On the identification of place and voicing featur 
synthetic stop consonants, Journal of -Phone 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(3), 181-194.—Used 2 models of 
interaction of phonetic features in speech perception { 
predict 24 undergraduates’ (native speakers of Am 
English) identification functions for a bidi 
series of synthetic consonant-vowel syllables, Th 
varied systematically in terms of the acous 
underlying the features of place of articulat 1 
voicing. Model I assumed the additivity o phonetic 
features and their independent processing in perception: 
Model II assumed that the phonetic features interact an 
are not processed independently. The fit of Model I 
the bidimensional series data was better than the fit. 
Model I, suggesting that the phonetic features of plat 
and voicing in stop consonants are not proces 
independently but rather show a mutual dependency 
each other. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. ҮМ 

3102, Schwartz, Murray M. (State U New Yor! 
Buffalo) Leontes' jealousy in The Winter's Tal 
American Imago, 1973(Fal), Vol 30(3), 250-273.—Dis 
cusses the motives underlying Leontes’ jealousy in 
Shakespeare’s play The Winter's Tale. In the play, no 
external explanation of this jealousy is provided, and itis” 
suggested that this is an attempt to dramatize jealousy. 
whose motivation is embodied in the structure ОЎ 
linguistic and personal relationships acted out on thé. : 
stage and in our minds. The literature analyzing this p 
from this viewpoint is discussed. The play itself, the 
characters, and their motivations are discussed in de 
It is concluded that Leontes’ jealousy is not at 
motiveless but is the manifestation of processes suc 

oia and suspicion. 
Robert B. 
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consumer). As predicted by attribution theory, when 

superiority was disclaimed for some product characteris- 

tics, confidence increased and value expectations 
- equaled that obtained when all were claimed superior. 
—L. Gorsey. 

3104. Sigurd, Bengt. (U Stockholm, Inst of Linguis- 
lics, Sweden) Maximum rate and minimal duration of re- 
peated syllables. Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 
16(4), 373-395.—A simple pilot experiment with strings 
of open syllables such as /tatata . . . /,/stastasta. . . /, 
and /strastrastra .../ was carried out with 4 
American, 2 British, 1 German, | Swedish, and 1 
Korean linguist to determine how fast the syllables could 
be repeated. Differences in the results were interpreted as 
being due to individual differences in motor skills and to 
differences in the phonetic material of the syllables. 2 

- simple mathematical models were derived to predict the 
data. One model predicted repetition rate from assumed 
inherent durational values of the consonants involved. A 
correction factor was established to compensate for the 

- difference between observed and predicted values, This 
factor seems to depend on difficulties in coordinating 
articulatory movements. Some hypotheses and specula- 
tions concerning the connection between the results and 
the phonological structure of languages are advanced. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. * 

3105. Sloane, Eugene H. Coleridge's Kubla Khan: The 
living catacombs of the mind. American Imago, 

— 1972(Sum), Vol 29(2), 97-122.—Presents the hypothesis 

~ that Coleridge's Kubla Khan is an elaborate devel lopment 

= of a birth dream. Theories about birth dreams are 

described with particular reference to the meaning of the 
oem. 

^ 3106. Solomon, Maynard. Freud's father on the 

_ Acropolis. American Imago, 1973(Sum), Vol 30(2), 

142-156.—Presents an analysis of Freud’s 1936 letter to 

Romain Rolland, “A disturbance of memory on the 

Acropolis.” The letter is seen as having given access to 

the entire range of Freud’s fantasy life. The oedipal and 
pre-oedipal ideas are interpreted, along with the femi- 

—. mine-homosexual aspects of the letter. It is Suggested that 

.. Freud's emotional estrangment on the Acropolis arose 


of pederastic sexual 


xxiv, 440 p. $17.95.— Presents а scientific study of bod ; 
_ language and draws on behavioral Science and the vidi 


al communica- 


Perspectives on communication in social 
flict. Englewood Сїй, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 
257 p-—Discusses the concept of conflict and describes 
~ the rationale, methodology, terminology, and recent 
.. Studies of game theory in conflict situations. Strategies of 
- players in game-theoretic conflict situations, the role of 
Communication in game models of conflict, high and low 
- payoffs as real and imaginary rewards, and 2. recent 
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studies on the effects of communication on 
behavior are examined. (4 p ref) 

3109. Sarah Н. & Serbin, Lisa A. (U New 
York, Stony Brook) Sex role stereotyping in children's 
television programs. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 710-715.—Conducted an observa- 
tional analysis of the male and female role models 
presented on 10 popular commercially produced child- 
теп'ѕ TV programs. Striking sex differences (p < .001) 
were found both in the number of male and female roles 
portrayed (more than twice as many male roles) and in 
the behaviors which were emitted by male and female 
characters, For example, males were more often por- 
trayed as aj ive and constructive (e.g. building and 
planning) than females, while females were more likely 
to be shown as deferent. In addition, the consequences 
that males and females received for emitting behavior 
were different, with males more often being rewarded 
and females more often receiving no consequence. An 
exception to this was that females were more often 
Pod for high levels of activity than were males. 
mplications of these models for stereotyped sex role 
development are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3110. Studdert-Kennedy, Michael & Hadding, Kerstin. 
(Haskins Lab, New Haven, CT) Auditory and linguistic 
Processes in the ion of intonation contours. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 16(4), 293-313. 
—Systematically varied the fundamental-frequency con- 
tour of a 700-msec vocoded utterance, “November,” to 
produce 72 contours, different in fundamental frequency 
at the stress and over the terminal glide. 22 Swedish and 
16 American graduate and undergraduate students 
classified (a) speech and sine-wave contours as either 
terminally rising or terminally falling (psychophysical 
judgments) and (b) speech contours as questions or 
Statements (linguistic judgments). For both groups, 2 
factors acted in complementary relation to govern 
linguistic judgments: perceived terminal glide and 
fundamental frequency at the stress, Ss tended to classify 
contours with an apparent terminal rise and/or high 
Stress as questions and contours with an apparent 
terminal fall and/or low stress as statements. For both 
speech and sine waves, psychophysical judgments of 
terminal glide were influenced by earlier sections of the 
contour, but the effects were reduced for sine-wave 
contours, and there were several instances in which 
Speech psychophysical judgments followed the linguistic 
more closely than the sine-wave judgments. It 1s 
Suggested that these instances may reflect the control 
exerted by linguistic decision over perceived auditory 
шр (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

111. Tholey, Paul. [Zur Einzel- und Gruppenleistung 
unter eingeschränkten Kommunikationsbedingungen. 
(Individual and group performance under limited 
conditions of communication.) ] (Germ) Frankfurt-on- 


game-playing 


Main, W Germany: Waldemar Kramer, 1973. 226 p- 
3112. Tomasi, Barbara R. (State U New York, 


Buffalo) The fraternal theme in Joyce's Ulysses. 
American Imago, 1973(Sum), Vol 30(2), 177-191.—Deli- 
neates the atmosphere of rivalry that permeates Ulysses. 

atmosphere is seen as the inevitable outcome of the 
fatherless situation, whether it is the fatherless household 
or the fatherless society. Freud's interpretation of Ulysses 
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is discussed and criticized. The large number of children 
in the Irish family could account for a shift of oedipal 
hostility from the father to the brothers who require so 
much of the mother's attention.—R. S. Albin. 

3113. Wind, Yoram & Denny, Joseph. (U Pennsylvani- 
a, Wharton School) Multivariate analysis of variance in 
research on the effectiveness of TV commercials. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(May), Vol 11(), 
136-142.—Proposes that multivariate analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance is a potentially useful approach to 
marketing experimentation, including on-air TV com- 
mercial testing involving a number of response variables. 
An illustration of the use of these statistical techniques in 
consumer evaluation of a commercial is presented, and 
advertising and marketing applications are examined. 

3114. Wright, Patricia & Reid, Fraser. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Written information: Some alternatives to 
prose for expressing the outcomes of complex contin- 
gencies. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 
57(2), 160-166.—68 adults solved problems using infor- 
mation written either as (a) bureaucratic-style prose, (b) 
a flow chart or algorithm, (c) a list of short sentences, Or 
(d) a 2-dimensional table. Prose was always slower to use 
and more error-prone than other versions, but error on 
nonprose formats was affected by problem difficulty. 
Easier problems resulted in no differential error-rates, 
the table was used most rapidly; for harder 
problems, the algorithm gave fewest errors. Differences 
in retention strategies appeared when Ss worked from 
memory—performance with prose and short sentences 
continued to improve over trials, whereas performance 
with the algorithm and table deteriorated. It is concluded 
that the optimal format for written information depends 


Imago, п 
psychoanalytic interpretation of Moses's contradictory 
image: that of a man beyond the realm of the mortal yet 


of human origins and with human failings. A conflict. 


between these 2 forces within the psyche of Moses is 
exposed. On the one hand, there was th! 
omnipotence while on the other hand, there were deep 
and painful feelings of inadequacy. This struggle is 
expressed repeatedly in the Bible. Early indications of 
conflict, the trauma of failure, the 10 plagues, the flight, 
and the psychodynamics of these situations are al 
discussed. (41 ref) —R. S. Albin. : 
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constitutes an optimal condition for mirth, and that both 
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types of retaliatory inequity, under- and overretali 
impair humor appreciation in proportion to the n 
tude of the resultant inequity. Data from 215 under 
uates who rated the humor of unmanipulated joki 
cartoons and 6 manipulated miele confi 

hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 
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3117. Allen, Jon G. & Hamsher, J. Herbert. (Noi 
Illinois U) The development and validation of a t 
emotional. styles. Journal of Consulting & Cl 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 663-668.—Devel 
the Test of Emotional Styles based on 3 dimensi 
emotionality: responsiveness (intensity of affect), 
al communication of affect) 
d emotion) 3 measures 
true-fals 


substantial support for convergent and discrimina 
validity, and the measures were unconfounded 
adjustment or social desirability. Females scored si 
than males on all dimensions in a samp! 
duates. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. S 
Block, Jeanne 

Berkeley. 
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sion and the checklist of perceived causes were found, 
data indicate a trend for females to hold themselves 
more responsible for unhappy moods than males. 
3121. Carmer, James C. & Rouzer, David L. (Georgia 
State U) Healthy functioning from the Gestalt perspec- 
tive. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 20-23. 
—Proposes that mental health does not come from outer 
security but emanates from inner faith. The personality 
can be understood only in terms of the whole. Needs 
must be met in order to maintain evenness and balance. 
Я The job of the therapist is to promote awareness so that 
the client is conscious of his needs. The healthy 
individual knows himself realistically and is able to 
identify and reject destructive identifications and aliena- 
_ tions. Aggression, in this view, can be beneficial and 
- supportive.—H. Silverman. 
122. Diamond, Michael J. et al. (U Hawaii) An 
alternative approach to personality correlates of hypno- 
tizability: Hypnosis-specific mediational attitudes. /nier- 
- national Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1974(Oct), Vol 22(4) 346-353 In an attempt to 
overcome the limitations of employing general personali- 
| ty traits to predict hypnotic performance, the present 
_ study compared the predictive validity of 2 hypnosis- 
specific mediational attitudes with a general personality 
trait (internal-external locus of control). 2 new hypnosis- 
specific constructs were developed and termed “desira- 
- bility of hypnosis” and “locus of control in hypnosis.” 
Desirability of hypnosis attitudes significantly predicted 
hypnotic susceptibility (p < .001) of 110 e under- 
esu psychology students. There was no relationshi 
between susceptibility and either of the 2 locus-of- 
control variables. Results are discussed in relation to the 
social-learning approaches to personality and, in particu- 
lar, with respect to hypnosis. Attitudes concerning the 
Ern iis pos are considered for modifying 
по! ity. (German, French, & Spanish summar- 
ies, ái Vra rti abstract. ee 
. Eliseo, Thomas S. (Swedish-American H. 
Rockford, IL) The hypnotic induction profile d 
hypnotic susceptibility. International Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Oct), Vol 22(4), 320-326. 
—The Hypnotic Induction Profile and the Harvard 
Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form A were 
compared using 47 18-22 yr old female nursing students. 
A significant positive relationship between these 2 scales 
was found. The eye-roll, which is the ability to roll one's 
eyes upward and slowly close the lids, was also compared 
to the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility 
and was not related to it. Results suggest the sibility 
of using the Hypnotic Induction Profile, which takes 
only 5-10 min to perform, for rapid screening of 
. experimental Ss and possibly of patients. (German. 
French, & Spanish summaries)—Joufnal abstract, : 
3124. Fagan, Joen. (Georgia State U) Personality 
theory and psychotherapy. Counseling Psychologist, 
1974, Vol 4(4), 4-7.—Discusses theories of personality, 
on which governments and social systems are based. [^ 
psychology, the many branches of personality theory are 
integrated, but the difficulty of subjecting personality 
theory to laboratory control puts it outside the realm of 
Scientific measurement. Freud is considered an example 
of biologically oriented personality theory. Adler's is 
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socially oriented; O. Rank's is based on self-emphasis. G, 
Allport represents the eclectics, and H. J. Eysenck the 
experimentalists. It is not possible to develop an 
adequate theory of personality, for in order to do so, the 
theorist would have to transcend his own inner and 
environmental limitations.—H. Silverman. 

3125. Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (Duke U, Medical 
Ctr, Highland Hosp Div, Asheville) A 166-item written 
short form of the group MMPI: The FAM. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 
645-655.—Describes the 166-item Faschingbauer Abbre- 
viated Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(FAM) which was developed using cluster analysis and 
compared to the MMPI and other short forms. Median 
reliabilities of .88 for 146 Ss (1 day apart) and .77 for 50 
Ss (1 wk apart) as well as median validities of .91 for 399 
Ss (in context) and .76 for 119 Ss (1 day apart) were 
found. All Ss were either normal undergraduates or 
psychiatric inpatients. On code-type correspondence, 
configural classifications, profile validities, and scale 
elevations, the FAM compared favorably to a retest 
MMPI. Differences in context, obvious, and true items 
were minimal. The FAM retains the usual 13 scales and 
47% of the critical items and showed itself superior to the 
other short forms in most respects. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3126. Ghabrial, Talaat M. (Ain Shams U, Cairo, 
Egypt) Some characteristics of level of aspiration at 
university students. Psychologia: An International Jour- 
nal of Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 
16-19.—Examined the concept of “level of aspiration,” 
which has enjoyed a revival as a basic element in 
cognitive theory. The Zeigarnik effect was studied for the 
purpose of creating ego-involvement situations. Ss were 
100 Egyptian students, of whom 41% showed “adequate” 
reactions to success or failure, 32% showed an “impul- 
sive" level of aspiration, and 27% showed a "cautious" 
level of aspiration. (45 ref) —R. D. Nance. 

3127. Glass, David C.; Snyder, Melvin L. & Hollis, 
Jack F. (U Texas, Austin) Time urgency and the Type A 
согопагу-ргопе behavior pattern. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 4(2), 125-140. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 71 male 
undergraduates to examine behavioral consequences of a 
sense of time urgency, which presumably characterizes 
individuals classified as manifesting a “Type A" coronar- 
y-prone behavior pattern. Exp I indicated that time- 
urgent Type A Ss were reliably less successful than 
noncoronary-prone "Type Bs" in performing a task 
Tequiring a low rate of response for reinforcement 
(DRL). Type As were not only unable to delay their 
responses, but also showed greater evidence of tension 
and hyperactivity than Type Bs during DRL perform- 
ance. Exp II extended these results to the interpersonal 
domain. Time-urgent Ss became more impatient and 
irritated than less urgent Ss when both types were 
systematically slowed down in their efforts to reach а 
solution on a joint decision-making task. Results are 
discussed in terms of a conceptualization of the A-B 
dimension as reflecting differential expectations of and 


needs for environmental control. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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К 3128. Goldin, George J.; Perry, Sally L.; Margolin, 
" Reuben J. & Stotsky, Bernard A. (Northeastern U) 
Dependency and its implications for rehabilitation. (Rev 
ed). Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1972. xi, 139 p. 
— Discusses the sociological and psychological aspects of 
dependency and its implications for rehabilitation theory 
and practice. Topics include psychoanalytic, sociocultur- 
al, and developmental theories of dependency; behavior- 
al manifestations of dependency (e.g. social, financial, 

sychomedical, and institutional); dependency in the 
nonhandicapped; the differentiation concept in field 
dependence: and rehabilitation of the dependent client. 
(18 p ref) 

3129. Halpin, W. Gerald; Payne, David A. & Ellett, 
Chad D. (U Montana) In search of the creative 
personality among gifted groups. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1974(Spr). Vol 18(1), 31-33.—Administered the What 
Kind of Person Are You? Test (E. P. Torrance and J. 
Khatena, 1970) to 360 gifted high school students in 8 
academic and artistic areas. Creative personality scores 
were highest for the social science, art, and science 
groups, lowest for music and foreign language groups. 

3130. Hamburg, David A. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Coping behavior in life-threatening circum- 
stances. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
23(1-6), 1325.—Summarizes information on human 
coping behavior under stress and suggests the potential 
use of such information in the practice of medicine. 
Studies are discussed which deal with situations of life- 
threatening illness and injury (severe burns, severe 
poliomyelitis, and childhood leukemia). Study of parents 
of leukemic patients elucidated reactions similar to those 
Observed in studies of burn and polio patients. Coping 
Strategies useful to persons of various ages, both sexes, 
and different socioeconomic backgrounds in facing a 

variety of tasks in several stressful situations of life- 
threatening significance are described. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3131. Handel, Amos. (U Haifa, Israel) Cognitive 
styles among adolescents in Israel. International Journal 
of Psychology, 1973, Vol 8(4), 255-267.—Administered 
tests of cognitive skill and personality, and variations of 
the rod-and-frame series (RFS) and the Hidden Figures 
Test (HFT) to 557 male students in Grades 7-11. АШ 

groups had about the same mean WISC score (approxi- 
mately 114) and the same variances. Scores on persona 
ty scales of neuroticism, extraversion, ani internal 
control were not related to measures of field dependence, 
Correlation between the RFS and НЕТ in the total 
sample indicates that the 2 tests shared only 13% of their 
variance. While a developmental trend, showing PEE 
Tessive increase in field independence, ed wit 
advancing age, a parallel trend also applied to personali- 
ty dimensions reflected in the Q-adjustme 
the Life scale. tests conceptually indepe! і 
field-dependence construct. 17 of 60 Q-sort items 
correlated significantly with 1 or both measures of field 
dependence; field-independent adolescents presented a 
self-image of self-confidence, celf-assertiveness, self-reli- 
ance, and self-centeredness, while field-dependent ado- 
lescents showed higher needs for succorance an 
nurturance. Findings call into question the empirica 
equivalence of the rod-and-frame test and the HFT and 
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the usual explanation of the source of common variance 
between these measures and tests of ability. (French — 
summary) (68 ref)—E. A. Gavin. ; 
3132. Harris, Darrel E. & Brown, Timothy В. 
(Resthaven Psychiatric Hosp & Community Mental ~ 
Health Ctr, Los Angeles, CA) Relationship of the | 
community adaptation schedule and the a 
orientation inventory: Two measures of positive mental 
health. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 10(1), 111-118.—Studied the relationship between 
Community Adaptation Schedule (CAS) and the Person: 
al Orientation Inventory (POI), 2 conceptually different ? 
measures of positive mental health. Both the CAS and. 
POI were administered to 40 female applicants to а 
paraprofessional training program for mental health 
workers. Results suggest a positive relationship between — 
the CAS and POI and support their independence as — 
measures of positive mental health. The relationships of 
the CAS and POI to i 


the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability scale are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
3133. Harvey, John H.; Barnes, Richard D.; Sperry, | 
L. & Harris, Ben. (Vanderbilt U) Perceived | 
choice as a function of internal-external locus of | 
control. Journal of Personality, 1974(Sep), Vol 42(3), 
431-452.— Selected a total of 50 internal and 50 external 
undergraduates on the basis of Rotter's Internal-External - 
Control Scale scores. In Exp I Ss chose between tions 
which were either positive or negative in valence, | 
Internals perceived much greater choice when the | 
options were positive in valence than when they were _ 
negative, but externals exhibited this tendency to à much 
lesser degree. Although i [ 4 5 
would perceive more choice than externals irrespective [E 


| 
| 
| 


tiveness, but extern 
degree. Results are 
sensitivity of internals ani 
of choice as a function О § 
options and (b) the ssibility of a general tendency for 
internals to perceive more choice than externals, 
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313 E. (Pennsylvania State U) Re: | 
active self-monitorin : The effects of response desira- 
bility, goal setting, - feedback. Journal of Consultin 


m. monitoring in 3 : 
th a total of 250 undergraduates. In each _ 


anipulations were a 
Presented. Exp [ evaluated the effect of valence or social ` 


ut not sufficient conditions for behavior 
(8) monitoring one's own behavior a E 
monitored by someone else were equally reactive, (е 
providing a performance 
© reactive effects of self- 
self-recording 
stract. 
3140. 


Boal or feedback Yes 
monitoring, and (f) the act b. 
led to behavior change. (33 ref)—/ourna 


» those who were requested to imagine 
eavy and falling while 
to visual Sensory-restriction exhibited a grea 
arm-drop tha: i © same request and permitia 
normal vision. Since visual sensory-restriction shoul 
i i this result supports extant correlational 
es! vividness of imagery and 
hypnotizability measures are positi 


condition m Ployed to promote imagery, recent exposure 
to the stimulus imagined, did not increase arm- 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 


: "Но. (National Taiwan U, Taipei, 
Republic of China) Birth order and psychological needs. 


ERSONA 


Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 68-80. 
—Compared the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
scores of 4 groups of 32 university students who were 
only sons, eldest sons, 2nd-born sons, and youngest sons. 
Each group was similar on age, family socioeconomic 
status, father’s education, and the degree of urbaniza- 
tion. Results provide partial support for the findings of a 
previous study by Y. H. Ko and L. H. Lin (see PA, Vol 
49:11168). Findings concerning the need for achieve- 
ment and dominance contradict US findings about the 
eldest son and support US findings about the only son. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3142. Kroger, Rolf O. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Faking in interest measurement: A social-psychological 
perspective. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 130-134.—Proposes a social-psycho- 
logical hypothesis of test faking which postulates that 
faking involves the enacting of a social role appropriate 
to the given testing situation. Successful faking depends 
on favorable motivation, accurate conception of the role 
involved, adequate role-taking skills, and the presence of 
role-relevant cues in the test. A series of interrelated 
experiments, using primarily the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personali- 
ty Inventory (MMPI) as dependent measures, are 
reviewed. Subtle manipulations of the test-taking envi- 
ronment, designed to induce Ss to adopt given social 
roles, produced substantial role-specific changes in test 
scores, or, successful faking. Such faking was not 
detected by the validity scales of the MMPI. It is 
concluded that test faking in terms of role enactment 
represents the test-taker's general approach to testing 
situations, with success depending especially on the 
presence of role-relevant cues in the test and on the test- 
taker’s accurate conception of the role to be enacted. 
—Journal abstract. 

.3143. Kunce, Joseph T. & Reeder, Charles W. (U 
Missouri, Columbia) SVIB scores and accident prone- 
ness. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 197400), 
Vol 7(2, 118-121.—Reviews 5 interrelated | studies, 
showing that certain preselected Strong Vocation: 
Interest Blank occupational scales were indicative of life- 
styles related to accident incurrence. The hypothetical 
formulation underlying these studies was that vocational 
interest scores reflect enduring personal characteristics, 
or life-styles, as well as occupational interests. Rates of 
accident incurrence (using different criteria and different 
populations) were consistently highest for those having 
Aviator scale scores substantially higher than Banker 
scale scores, Findings support a position that accident 
Incurrence may be more a function of life-style than an 
expression of psychopathology- Findings also support 
the position that occupational interest scores may be 
used as indicators of enduring personality characteristics 
or traits.—Journal abstract. 

3144. Lessner, Milton & Knapp, Robert R. Self: 
actualization and. entrepreneurial orientation among 
small business owners: A validation study of the POI. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, — 1974(Sum), 
Vol 34(2), 455-460.— Tested the hypothesis that mer- 
chandising-oriented entrepreneurs are more self-actualiz- 
ing than craft-oriented entrepreneurs. The Personal 
Orientation Inventory (POI), a measure of self-actualiza- 
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tion, was administered to samples of small b sines 
owners who were identified as merchant- or 
oriented. Since significant differences were obtained 
the major Inner Directed (I) Scale, the hypothesis. 
supported. Results are interpreted in terms of t 
significant differences noted between entrepreneur 
orientation on 4 out of the 9 POI scales consider 
—Journal abstract. : 
3145. Mermin, Dan. (Georgia State U) Gestalt theo 
of emotion. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 
15-20.—Discusses F. Perls's analysis of emotions, which. 
is based on his personal experience rather than on 
laboratory studies. To the Gestalt psychologist, emotio 
are of primary, not tangential importance. The conce] 
of “body” and "soul" are not different; they represent - 
aspects of the same unity. The body is the reservoir of a it 
cells, the soul the reservoir of all emotions, and the ^ 
person is the sum of all. Emotions are not bodily chan 
alone; they are meaningful only in terms of am 
environment. Technically, emotions cannot be anti: 
—H. Silverman. | 
3146. Midgley, Nina & Abrams, Marsha S. ( 
Vermont) Fear of success and locus of control in yoi 
women. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 737.—A inistered Rotter's Inte 
nal-External Control Scale and M. Horner's incompl 
story lead designed to evoke achievement anxieti 
108 female undergraduates. The motive to avoid succe 
was significantly positively associated with external _ 
control scores. 
3147. Moore, Joseph A. & Sermat, Vello. (Memorial - 
U Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) Relationshi 
between self-actualization and self-reported loneliness. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 194-196.—1: 12 
undergraduates who wished to enter sensitivity groups - 
completed the Personal Orientational Inventory (P Ol) 
and also indicated their degree of loneliness, Ss low in 
loneliness obtained higher scores on the POI, with 8 оГ 
the 12 subscales significantly different from Ss high іп — 
loneliness. A discussion is presented of the supported y 
general h othesis that individuals who identify them- — | 


selves as being more lonely are also likely to be less. self- 
David L. & — 


actualized.—Journal abstract, 
) The stability of hypnotic 


3148. Mong a sn Johnson, 
Hilgard, Ernest К. (Stan'or 
susceptibility: A AAR study. /nternational Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vol 22(3), 
249-257.—Retested 85 former Stanford University stu- - 
dents on the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, _ 
Form A, after an 8-12 yr retest interval. There was ПО 
overall change in level of susceptibility, and the у; 
correlation between the total scores on the 2 tesings was 
60. Hypnotic susceptibility thus appears to be a 
relatively stable characteristic when measured under 
standard conditions, and when no intervening special 
training has been given. (German, French & Spanish 
summaries) (18 ie ous abstract. А 
149. Nevill, a 
e of Academic А Development d e : 
ї ionnaire for women: P 
Кыч of Consulting & Clinical. Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 743.—Describes à 25 2 
tionnaire which assesses 8 potential role-con 
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3150. Patterson, C. H. 
= tence: Self-actualization 
- Counseling Psychologi 


ist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 82-86. 
Major aspects of A. 


Maslow's work. 


Sceptibility, Form A, Inte, 


Clinical & Experimenta] Hypnosis, 


22(4), 377-387. 
the self- 
Hypnotic 
istered to a 


ort items of the H 
usceptibility, Form 


‘ournal abstract. 
3152. R 


. Were sufficiently correja 
they measure F 


Corrected the ol 


, State U 3157. 
à Birth and Sen; t > Lawrence E 
ew of Existential higher order foot ND Response styles and 16 Р! 


ake Psychiatry, 1973, Vol 12(1), 75-92 — Exam. 
ines O. 


k's (1923) theory of the trauma of birth, 
which purported to answer most of the th 
lest questions confronting Psychoanalysts. The basi 

which the theo signaled the break between Rank and 
Psychoanalysis 


are discussed 


(U Illinois) Beyond compe- 3154, Scott, William A. (James Cook U, Townsville, 
integrative 


Qld, Australia) Varieties of Cognitive integration, 


—Lists the Journal of Personality & Social Psyc hology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
The advantages of 30(4), 563-578.—Studied 4 style: 
that it is a positive (affective balance, affective-evaluative consistency, cen- 
ids the difficulties of tralization, and image comparability) within 4 domains 
es intrapersonal and оѓ cognition (acquaintances, family. nations, and self) 

rocess; И among 554 university students in 3 countries (United 
to life; it States, Japan, and New Zealand), In all 3 countries, the 
core around which tendency to use one or another integrative style depend- 
tered. (21 ref)—H. ed both on the cognitive domain and on other structural 


5 of cognitive integration 


properties of the Ss’ cognitive Systems. Affective balance 
tended to be a preferred style within the domain of 


PS ^ 
alley Coll) А family relations and among Ss with simple, highly 
rd lley y ong 


evaluative, and univalent conceptions of objects. Image 


ü bility tended to be a preferred integrative style 
1974(Oct), Vol within th A p 


domains of nations and acquaintances and 


alytic study of among Ss with many independent precisely discriminat- ` 


up Scale of ing attributes for appraising objects. (35 ref)—Journal 
e was admin- abstract, 


3155. Sharpe, Deborah T. The psychology of color 
and design. Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1974. xiii, 170 p. 
$9.95.—Investigates the influence of color on personality 
(and vice versa) and the effects of color on children and 
on different world cultures, Color theory is analyzed, and 
à discipline of color and design which can be used in 
Personal living and in business is established. Я 
3156. Herbert. (Columbia U, сато туа 
cians & Surgeons) The grade 5 syndrome: The hig 
hypnotizable person. International ual of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Oct), Vol 22(4), 303-319. 
n a 0-5 hypnotizability range, as measured by the 


Arlene Н. & Hilgard, Hypnotic Induction Profile, the Grades 4-5 are identi- 
Me Baring hypnotic responsive- fied as highly hypnotizable persons. This group tends to 
Suggestibility Scale exhibit a Clinicaily identifiable, 
bility Scale, Form A. ity traits: the hi 
rimental Hypnosis, Induction Profile 
b T Suggestibili- E sion of cri 
tibili with new ехрегіе, 
» under both acceptance of logical incongruities, an excellent memory, 
ctions, to 2 а сар, 

- The 2 scales ity, and à 
Lin general and a subth i 
е ш these persons rods 
Sen objective central iefs, i ing шуу а 

5 ihe ON el RS Peripheral beliefs, increasing sensitivity 
Pendent of the i 
lective scores for зоа 


configuration of personal- 
eye-roll sign, the kiah intact Hypnotic 
Score, readiness to trust, a relative 
tical judgment, an ease of affiliation 
nces, a telescoped time sense, an easy 


acity for intense concentration, an overall tractabil- 
Tigid core of private beliefs. Role-confusion 
eriority are often evident. Е m 
» treatment Strategy requires clarification o! 


negative field-forces, awareness of second- 
issues, and aid in establishing guidelines to 
implement with action the inte: rity of their own beliefs, 
that таар their perception of alternatives and their right 
tion to use aem. If secondary gain is not formidable under 
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urement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 295—313.—Explored the 
relationship of acquiescence, social desirability (SD), and 
defensiveness response styles with Ist, 2nd, and higher- 
order factors on the 16 Personality Factors Question- 
naire (16 PF). All the various kinds of response bias 
indexes were appreciably correlated with the Ist-order 
factor scales. Each kind of response style measure 
predominantly loaded a different 2nd-order factor, and 4 
such factors were extracted, 3 of them corresponding to 
well-established 16 PF 2nd-order factors. SD scales 
defined a novel factor somewhat resembling an anxiety 
factor, and acquiescence and defensiveness measures 
loaded but did not define independence and anxiety 
factors, respectively. None of the various kinds of 
response style indexes consistently loaded an extrover- 
sion factor, and none loaded the single 3rd-order factor 
obtained. This factor was not similar to previously 
reported 16 PF 3rd-order factors and its nature was 
unclear. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3158. Sztulman, H. (U Toulouse-le Mirail, France) 
[Narcissism and libido in the light of “On narcissism: 
An  introduction."] (Fren) Psychologie Française, 
1972(Jun), Vol 1(1-2), 23-31.—Considers the historical 
and theoretical significance of Freud's 1914 essay. The 
evolution of the concept of narcissism up to 1914 is 
described, and 2 pairs of concepts are analyzed: (a) 
primary and secondary narcissism and (b) libido of the 
ego and libido of the object. These distinctions, intro- 
duced in the 1914 essay, ran counter to an older pair of 
Opposites, sexual instincts and instincts of the ego. The 
historical effects of the new perspective consisted of 
making the recent break with Jung irrevocable and in 
stimulating a revisionary effort in the whole psychoana- 
lytic camp. On the theoretical level, the road was then 
open to the radical libidinization of the ego and to 
Creation of the tripartite structure of id, ego, and 
superego.—4A. Blasi. 

3159. Weiss, Howard & Sherman, John. (New York 
U) Internal-external control as a predictor of task effort 
and satisfaction subsequent to failure. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 132-136. 
—Used Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale to 
Predict effort expended on a task subsequent to failure 
on a similar task. Given that a person has an initial need 
for success and that he expects that working hard will 
result in success, it was hypothesized that, after failing 
the task, internals would maintain their initial expectan- 
cy and expend more effort on subsequent tasks than 
externals who would decrease their prefailure expectan- 
cies for success. Ss were 41 male undergraduates who 
completed a series of maze tasks. The Job Descriptive 
Index was also administered as a measure of task 
satisfaction. Results confirm this hypothesis, but fail to 
Support secondary predictions regarding task satisfac- 
tion. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. feral 

3160. Wheeler, Ladd et al. (U Rochester) Eye-roll апо 
hypnotic susceptibility. International Journal of СЕТ 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Oct), Vol 2204), SEI 
—Investigated whether the ability to roll one's eyes 
upward and then close the eyelids without looking. corr 
15 a predictor of hypnotic susceptibility. Коло 
negative correlations between the eye-roll test an 


the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnoti 
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Form A, and the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibi 
Form € Test conditions included separate and 
administration of the eye-roll and susceptibility scale 
good reliability and range on all measures, and a 
adequate sample of 52 psychology students for tes 
the hypothesized relationship. Population and s 
differences, E-bias, and selective elimination of $5 
discussed as possibly producing the relationship bel 
eye-roll and hypnotic susceptibility reported in | 
Spiegel's (1970) system. (German, French, & Spanis 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 
3161. Rik. [The human movement in the 
Rorschach test: A validation study: Il. Results.] (Duth) 
Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol 13(3), 313-340.—Pres 
findings of a study whose purpose and methodolog 
were described previously (see PA, Vol 51:7187). Res 
indicate (a) a significant positive relationship betwei 
human movement and the human content, the Ror 
schach Index of Repressive Style (RIRS), the n 
TC%, the anxiety score, and the l-aspirations; and (Б) a 
significant negative relationship between human moves 
ment and clerical interest. There was no clear rela 
ship between the human movement and R, FM, m, 
estimation, time metaphors, Guilford-Zimmerman 
sonality traits, and intelligence. The relationship between” 
human content and other variables was noted to be. 
similar to the relationship between human movement ~ 
and the same variables, though no significant relation- E 
ship between human content and RIRS, pripro Id 
and l-aspirations was apparent. (English abstract) (36. 
ref)—S. Slak. К 
3162. Witkowski, Tadeusz. [Dimensions of personality _ 
and permanent contact with the group.] (Polh) Roczniki 
Filozoficzne: Annales de Philosophie, 1972, Vol 20(4), e 
17-31.—Administered the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ry to 2 groups of Ss to compare their scores on th 
Neuroticism (N) and Extraversion (E) scales. Group 1 
consisted of 150 19-27 yr old Ss who had permanent 
contact with religious-liturgical groups. Group 2 consist- 
ed of 100 18-26 yr old Ss whose contact with such groups 
was not permanent. Permanent-contact Ss were less 
neurotic and had higher E scores than попрегтапепі- - 
contact Ss. Permanent contact with religious-liturgical 
groups thus appears to be a characteristic of extraverts 
spite of the fact that stability and endurance have been 
correlated with introversion. (17 ref) —English summary. 
3163. Worthing, Parker M.; Venkatesam, M. & Smith, _ 
Amherst) Personality and 


loration with the Personal- — 
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headache remedies, mouthwash, and men's dress shirts; Training in mental T 
~ the other root was associated with all5traitsand related Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 
to the infrequent use of Cigarettes, soft drinks, and 19(1), 55-58 — Su, 


and reproducibility of the PRF scales. (18 ref) — Journal 
abstract. Ё majority of universities had no full-time leacher whose 
3164. Yang, Kuo-Shu & Liang, Wang-Huei. (National field was mental retardation. The prospect of increasing 
Taiwan U, Taipei, Republic of China) Some correlates 
__ of achievement motivation among Chinese retardation is concluded to be bleak, (French summary) 
- boys. (Chin) Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol IX р Auld. 
-.59-67.— Studied the relationship of several Psychological 3168. Bergman, S. (Tel Aviv U, Israel) Nursing 
and sociological variables’ to achievement motivation, as attitudes to psychiatry and geriatrics as preferred work 
measured by the Thematic Apperception Test, among 96 areas with deviant Groups. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Chinese high school boys, The need for achievement was Related Disciplines, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), 156-160, 
found 2 be positively EE MAI Nils individual moder- —Studied the attitudes of 214 nurses in regard to their 
s. » В таа d шеп ui ого siguiente s higher in preferred clinical area, most preferred patient age group, 
oungest, with the mean and the types of expressive and instrumental attributes 


- . 3165. Yang, Pen-Hua L. (National Taiwan U, Taipei, 
as pasti of China) 
in 


į Were generally professional (instrumental) іп nature, 
Personality correlates of 
vidual moderni ej 


While attributes assigned to work in geriatrics were 
The rejection of 
gly pronounced. 


edt, Ake. Malmö educational reports 
"notes from Malmö School of Education. 
ry & Sociometry, 1974, Vol 6(2), 68 p.—Pres- 
nglish abstracts or annotations of German-, 
: h-, and English-language reports and reprints 
issued during 1973 by the Department of Educational 
and Psychological Research. : 
3170. Block, William E. (Rockland County Communi- 

ty Mental Health Ctr, Pomona, NY) The study of 
mental health in the community mental 

health center, Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 216-220. Tested the assumption 
that a common ideology is shared by the staff of a 
sommunity mental health center, using Baker and 


disciplines, between Service units, and within each 
category. Implications for inservice training programs 


x 3171. 8, functioning are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
iG 


Vol 14(1), 34-39 .— Studied the use of a modified form of 
aes Kagan et al Interpersonal Process Recall (IPR) 
i 


growth on the measured conditions of counseling. 
Analysis of covariance revealed no significant differ- 
ences between groups on each of the 4 variables. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3172. Brook, Peter. (Warley Hosp, Brentwood, 
England) Psychiatrists: Background, career and career 
alternatives of a group of recently appointed consult- 
ants. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 
1-9.—Reports findings from 1 of a series of mail surveys 
on the training history and current status of 125 
consultant psychiatrists appointed during 1969-1972. 
Data reveal that (a) differences in background and 
career existed, depending on the type of hospital in 
which the consultants had received their psychiatric 
training; and (b) switching from general psychiatry to 
one of the psychiatric specialties to achieve consultant 
status was far less popular an alternative than that of 
emigrating permanently. 

3173. Brown, Tom. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Present and preferred functions of CGCA members. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3) 175-184. 
—Sent a 53-item counselor role questionnaire (CRQ) to 
a random sample of 150 Canadian Guidance and 
Counselling Association (CGCA) members, their admin- 
istrators, and their clients. Counselors were asked to 
respond to the CRQ both in terms of what they were 
doing and in terms of what they judged they should be 
doing. Returns were received from 49 CGCA members, 
24 clients, and 27 administrators representing all prov- 
inces and most categories of membership in the Associa- 
tion. The bulk of the respondents were employed in 
educational institutions and were professionally well 
prepared. The most frequently reported counselor 
activities were in the traditionally accepted areas of 
educational-vocational counseling. Most counselors 
expressed a desire for a greater level of involvement in 
group counseling, research, and public relations activi- 
ties. Counselors were satisfied with their level of 
involvement on only approximately 25% of the CRQ 
| items. Comparison of counselor, administrator, and 

client responses indicate conflict or lack of consensus 
regarding counselor role. Counselors and administrators 
had the least number of interposition differences, 
whereas administrators and clients had the most differ- 
ences. (French summary)—Journal abstract. е 
3174. Butler, Kevin W. (Fort Lewis Coll, Miller 
Student Ctr) Videotaped self-confrontation. Language, 
Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(JuD, Vol 5(3), 
162-170.—Describes videotaping as used by the speech 
Pathologist to analyze speech therapy sessions. The 
Quick Analysis Scoring Form by D. К. Boone and T. E. 
Prescott was used. The positive and negative reinforce- 
ment ratios and the reinforcement efficiency ratios сап 
be analyzed to determine the rate of subsequent 
reinforcement, The correct response ratio, optimal at 
65-80%, is an indicator of the client's performance. If the 
inappropriate response ratio exceeds 10%, it reveals a 
Problem in the client-clinician relationship. Self-con- 
frontation and self-analysis enable the clinician EO 
improve his therapeutic performance by providing him 
With an objective view of his own behavior.—$. S. Liu. 

3175. Butler, Richard L. (State U New York Hosp, 

Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Teaching principles of 
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medical ethic curricula. Journal of Medical Educa 
1974(Арг), Vol 4904), 519-380. Осла die a 
philosophy, and structure of a core curriculum 
“medical relevancy” which includes courses on the 
of the physician in society and concepts of medi 
ethics. The curriculum is aimed at developing a prof 
sional identity in students and developing their capaci 
to make correct decisions under changing and о 
stressful situations. 

3176. Chasis, Herbert & Campbell, Charles I. (Ne 
York U, Medical School) An experimental clinical 
science fellowship in cardiovascular-renal diseases. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Apr), Vol 49(¢ 
374-378.—Describes an experimental program aimed at 2 
evaluating a method of developing physicians who ar 
disciplined by research and competent both as teache 
and in the care of patients (clinical scientists). 
considered that contemporary medical education 
financing of research tend to drive potential clinic 
scientists into research inadequately grounded in pati 
care or into clinical medicine undisciplined by 
intellectual challenge of research. It is difficult to ol 
support for a recent graduate to further develop his 
competence at the bedside, teach, and undertake + 
research project concurrently. 10 preceptors who met е 
standards of а clinical scientist selected 10 fellows; after — 
2-4 yrs of training, 3 fellows achieved the goals set for 
the program and a 4th partially succeeded. 2 failed an 
resigned before completing the fellowship. Itis conclud- 
ed that the method permits development of physician 
competent at the bedside, as teachers, and as investiga- - 
tors.—Journal abstract. "Tm 

3177. Cleghorn, John M. (McMaster U, Medical Ctr, 
Section of Psychiatry, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) _ 
Organization of psychosocial care in a teaching hos X 
tal. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 
55-65.—Argues that, in order to be globally effective 
psychiatrists must take major steps to overcome their 
marginal position in the medical profession. It is urged 
that the education of medical students to comprehend 
and manage psychosocial problems must begin at the 
outset of their medical educational experience and 
continue throughout their professional lives, (22 ref) _ 

3178. Cohen, Earl. (U California, Medical School, San 
Francisco) Suicide and self-assault: An introductory. 
course for medical students. Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 383-385.— Describes a course” 
for lst- and 2nd-yr medical students which included (a) 
traditional lectures emphasizing the medical model of 
disease and its relation to suicidal behavior, (b) inte 
views with a patient manifesting self-assaultive sym 
toms, and (c) special seminars on specific social aspects 


roblem. : 
x An Davis, Robert M. & O'Connor, James 
(Pensylvania State U, Johnstown) Changes in counsel- - 
ing response preference among rehabilitation counsel- 
ing interns. Counselor Education & Supervision, — 
1974(Sep), Vol 14(1), 40-46.—Assessed counseling ay 
nse preferences of 67 graduate students completing 
internship requirements using d poc ? 
i xercise during the i 
rd pde ata compri multidisci- 


ir interns! 
см rehabilitation center. It was hypothes- - 
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should not perform evaluative 
n preference for active tion; if 


ychiatric information is nec 
correspondingly significant obtain 


occur as hypothesized. — Journal abstract. 


the professions. International Review of Applied Р 

3180. Dell Orto, Arthur E. & Jordan, John E, (Sargent &» 1974(Apr), Vol 23(1), 17-31. udied the 

Coll, Boston, MA) A multivariate analysis of racial cance of professional obsolescence, its causes, symptom: 

attitudes: Structure, Content, and determinants. Reha- and defini the poi 
bilitation Psychology, 1973(Fal 


finitions. The 


concept of “half-life” p 
), Vol 20(3), 126-135. —Ex. after completion of training when a professiona 
amined the relationships between attitude behaviors of become roughly half 

White and black rehabilitation coun: 


as competent as he was 
selor trainees and graduation—was used to measure the obsolescence! (i 
selected predictor variables in 47 graduats training profession, Major areas 
programs. Black and white trainees differed marked} on for Professional updatin 
Perceived racial differences, Geo, d. sex 


graphic location an ing professional competence; 
were predictive of positive racial attitudes, females and ceiv 
those born in the North being more Positive. Poli 


postgrad 
ation. Data con 
professions is provided for medici 
and management of natural resoura 
education, Psychology, law, dentistry, management, à 
engineering. (60 Tef)— 1. A. Ostlund. 


3184. е, Nancy A. Public relations in ap 
dge one. (33 ref) Practice. 0, 


ive i or Education & community, an 

Supervision, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(1) 61-64—Assigned 15 3185 Felton, + Wallach, Howard F. & Gall 

counseling to either microcounsel- Charla L. (Children's Hosp of Los Angeles, Allie 

i Health, CA) New for new-professional ment 

health workers: Training the patient advocate, E 
integrator, and the therapist, С, ommunity Mental Healt 

ures involved Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 52-65.— Describes e 
tructt Person responses and Conceptualization, dey, t, and implementation 

evaluating facilitative and expressive responses, Counsel- а ern s iom tex $ 

ing skills were rated by 4 trained Judges in terms of e e i 

Contact, verba] following, osture, and overall effective- 

ЛО significant differences between the Beneous group 

Significant differences 
to posttest evaluations 


munity with which he [ 
of this new professional [are а 
advocate, (b) longitudinal” 


erapy. 4 
131(10), 


B 


abstract, 
3186. Flax, Ji m 
Medical School) Students teaching students: A model 
Medical education, Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 38 
ment of a pilot course 


history designed for Ist 
by 5 2nd-yr students. 


staff attitudes as a function of experience, discipline, 
and hospital atmosphere. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 569-577.—Asked 234 mental 
hospital employees in 5 disciplines to complete a staff. 
attitude scale. 6 attitude factor scores were compared 
using a Discipline X Experience multivariate analysis 
of variance with education as covariate. Attitudes toward 
patient care were significantly different among 4 disci- 
plines and across 6 different experience levels. A 
separate analysis yielded no sex differences. Using 
previously published means from 6 hospitals, plus data 
from the present sample, a multivariate Hospital x 
Discipline analysis was completed on 2,178 Ss. The 
6 traditional hospitals differed significantly from a 
transitional hospital. Because of possible violations of 
assumptions, the last analysis requires further support. 
(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

: 3188. Friedrichs, Robert W. (Williams Coll) The 
impact of social factors upon scientific judgment: The 
"Jensen thesis" as appraised by members of the 
American Psychological Association. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 42(4), 429-438.—Sent a l-item 
Likert questionnaire to 526 representative members of 
the American Psychological Association (APA), 225 
additional APA residents of Alabama and Mississippi, 
and 242 additional members who are “ethnically Зена" 
(as determined by пате). The questionnaire concerned 
their attitude toward Jensen's thesis of a genetic, as 
Opposed to environmental, basis for Negro-Caucasian 
intelligence difference. 60% of the total sample disagreed 
with Jensen’s genetic thesis and 28% agreed. The Jewish 
sample was significantly less in agreement with Jensen 
(22% agreed, 60% disagreed) than the representative 
sample less the Jews (p < .03). The Alabama-Mississip- 
P! sample was more in agreement with Jensen (31% 
agreed, 49% disagreed) than the total sample less 
Alabama-Mississippi residents (p < .05). Physiological 
ànd comparative psychologists were significantly more in 
agreement with Jensen (36% agreed, 51% disagreed) than 
other psychologists (p < .05).—W. E. Sedlacek. 

3189. Friesen, John W. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Evaluating supervised pastoral education: A pilot study. 
Journal of Pastoral Care, 1973(Dec), Vol 27(4), 229-235. 
—Conducted a pilot study to evaluate supervised 
Pastoral education with 11 students, representing а 
Variety of denominations, involved over 2 summers ata 
Beneral hospital in Canada. The program emphasized 
, academic presentations, ward visitation and practical 
' OXperience, and interpersonal relations sessions. Evalua- 

tion instruments included The Adjective Check List, The 
Daily Reaction Report, Supervisor’s Assessment, and 
Individual Student Assessment. The Daily Reaction 
Report was a page written each day by the student to 
express his feelings about the daily experiences. These 
Teactions were rated positive or negative on a 5-point 
scale by 2 readers. During 1 summer session, a semantic 
differential technique was also used with a control group 
clergymen. These measures were used for individu- 
fandidate assessment as well as for the program 

aluation.—B. Smith. 

3190. Fujinaka, Larry H. & Stone, Shelley C. 
(DePauw U) Counselor commitment and career devel- 
pment. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Sep), 
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Vol 14(1), 41-53.—Examined the rel 
preparation and career coj 
degree to which counseling 
themselves as school counselo: 


Education Act (NDEA) institutes 6 yrs after training 
show that only 45% immediately entered and remained 
in counseling for 6 yrs. The existence of a teacher- 
counselor-administrator promotion ladder is presented _ 
as being a major source of loss from the ranks of school _ 
counseling. A related finding showed non-entry to 
counseling to be caused by a return to classroom — 
teaching after counseling preparation Journal abstract. — 
3191. Gabridge, Michael G. (U Illinois, School of Life 
Sciences) Medical microbiology: Deficits and remedies. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Арг), Vol 49(4) 
389-391.—Recent surveys of medical school graduates 
indicate a serious deficit in their retention of microbio- 
logical principles. A medical school curriculum is 
described which emphasizes core disciplines and which — — 
utilizes a behavioral objective teaching format and 
independent self-study. Preliminary results indicate that и 
students in this program performed better on final ' 
examinations than students in a traditional program, 
3192. Gamble, Thomas E. (U Illinois, Medical School, 
School of Basic Medical Sciences) The practicing 
physician’s involvement in the training of medical 
students. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Apr), Vol 
49(4), 331-337.—Surveyed 20 practicing physicians _ 
(mean age = 44.95 yrs) who also acted as nonsalaried ^ 
clinical faculty at a university to determine their 
attitudes concerning (a) continuing education benefits to 
the physician through his involvement in teaching . 
medical students; (b) whether the practicing physician 
has sufficient time to be involved in a teaching program; 
(c) pedagogical implications of a semi-independent study. 
medical curriculum; (d) the impact of teaching involve- 
ment on the practicing physician’s work; and (e) the role, 
status, and professional responsibilities of teaching. 
Results indicate that the physicians supported the — 
program in all 5 areas surveyed.—Journal abstract. є 
3193. Gartrell, Nanette; Kraemer, Helena & Brodie, 
H. Keith. (Stanford U, Medical School) Psychiatrists 
attitudes toward female homosexuality. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), Vol 15902), 
141-144.— Reports answers to a questionnaire distribut- 
ed to 908 psychiatrists, 42% of whom responded. Almost 
all (98%) favored legalization of homosexual behavior 
between consenting adults; 66% opposed the use S 
psychiatric labels in categorizing female homosexual 


ior. 87% stated that their concept of mental health 
A the possibility of a well-adjusted homosexual 
challenged the traditional belief that - 


d 66% r 
jection represents sickness or inadequacy. (15 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 


(Florida State U) A new twi 
supervisory group. 
Уер), Vol 1401), 71-73. 
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empirical evidence for the use of the N. Kagan et al 
Interpersonal Process Recall (IPR) technique in group 
settings. This modification would include a small group 
of peers and 1 or 2 supervisors all serving as recallers 
simultaneously, instead of only | recaller. Preliminary 
data from the use of group IPR with 12 counseling 
students are presented which suggest that group IPR 
provides initial interviewing training appropriate for 
Supervision of practicum and internship work and for 
Ongoing supervision and inservice training of skilled 
practitioners.—L, Gorsey. 

3195, Gregory, Robert J. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) A 
community education drug abuse project. Drug Forum, 
1974(Spr), Vol 3(3), 259-266.—Describes a comprehen- 
sive small group educational and training experience 
focused on the issues and problems of drug abuse. 25 
responsible adults were trained to lead small group 
sessions. Pre- and posttesting were done to test the 
knowledge, attitudes, and feelings of the participants 
about the drug scene, human relationships, and the 
course. 

3196. Gutheil, Thomas G. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Ctr, Boston) Rapid retrieval of literature for the 
practicing psychiatrist: A practical approach. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1145-1147. 
—Describes a method of information storage and 
retrieval for psychiatric literature, based on ividing 
journals into component articles and filing by subject 
matter. It is suggested that use of this system will result 
in significant savings of time and effort. A list of 
suggested subject categories to facilitate initiation of the 
System is included. 

3197. Halmos, Paul. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) 
The personal and the political. British Journal of 
Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(2), 130-148. 
—Notes that the term “counseling” is used liberally to 
convey pedagogical, casework, and 
The indiscriminate use 
health, welfare, 
intention to appe 
institution can 


Counseling is the use of the counselor’s total and global 


personality in effecting changes in the personality of th 
client. This factor is shown to be КШ рш ven i 


explicitly disclaimed. 
ilistic process. Political 
social caseworkers, psy- 
a desertion of their moral 
ae and with distractin 

айе Teally important public miseri 

inflicted on man by these systems. The Present article 


3198. 
Lincoln) A Sue A qe de Mn E pie 
и! therapists. Adult Education, 1974, Vol 24(4), 
279.— Stresses that constantly emerging knowledge 
B a necessity for health- 


mpare their felt needs 
atic of problems) with 
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their real needs (actual knowledge or skill weaknesses), A 
literature review prompted the null hypothesis of no 
correlation between perceived felt needs and demon. 
strated real needs. Statistical testing (Pearson correla- 
tion) suggested a failure to reject the null hypothesis (05 
level). The differences between felt and real needs 
indicate the complexity of the needs assessement process 
and the limited usefulness, in planning continuing 
education programs, of a questionnaire that solicits only 
personal perceptions of need.—Journal abstract. 

3199. Housley, Warren F. & Magnus, Robert E, 
(Mississippi State U) Increasing empathy for employ- 
ment service counselors: A practicum. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol 11(1), 28-31, 
—Outservice practicum training of employment service 
counselors presents a particular challenge to counselor 
educators. An overview of a 2-wk practicum-laboratory 
training program with a total of 30 employment 
counselors is presented and discussed. The efficacy of 
the training is examined from the standpoint of helpful 
levels of empathy presented by the counselors trained. 
The difference between pre- and posttraining levels of 
empathy indicates that statistically significant gains were 
realized.—Journal abstract. 

3200. Hurst, Michael W. & Shatkin, Stephen D. 
(Boston U, Medical School) Relationship between 
standardized admissions variables and certain interper- 
sonal skills. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Sep), Vol 14(1), 22-33.—Investigated the predictive 
value of data readily available on college admission 
forms. An admissions model was developed that includes 
standardized intellective and nonintellective variables. 
The admissions “scores” of 3 groups of 33 coun 
students (age range, 22-35 yrs) were tested against ei 
of performance on a tape-test of 3 counseling s 
Linear combinations of grade point average, quality 0 
undergraduate college, major area of study, and n 
mendations and work experience were generally unre АС 
ed to pre- or posttraining ratings of empathy, ur 
and genuineness. New variables based on cup 
Counseling Simulation Inventory were added to b 
admissions equation and significantly raised the pr | 
dictive power of the admissions score. (50 ref)—/ourne 
abstract. i 

3201. Jarzebowska-Baziak, Barbara & Morawski, 
Jacek. (Ctr for Research in Criminality, Warsaw 
Poland) [Professional opinions concerning resocializa 
tion of recidivists.] (Polh) Przeglad Репйепојату = 
Kryminologiczny, 1972, Vol 10(1), 40-55 Онон 
questionnaire responses by 49 county and other JU B 
and 464 staff members of penal institutions for e Т 
vists, both heads of departments and rank and vail 
ponant Most respondents believed that hard phys! in 
abor and discipline are more valuable than education id 
handling recidivists. Vocational training should han 
concerned with the needs of the economy, rather t E 
with the individual's ability. Several-differences р А 
the Views of the judges and those of penal personne 
mentioned. (French summary)—A. Z. Arthur. U 

3202. Jones, Lawrence K. (North Carolina State i 
Raleigh) Toward more adequate selection criteri? 

ates of empathy, genuineness, and by 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Sep). Vol 141) 
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13-21.— Reports correlations obtained between scores or 
ratings on 17 variables derived from a review of the 
literature on the problem of selection and rated levels of 

‚ empathic understanding, genuineness, and respect pro- 
vided by 19 graduate students to clients during the 
counseling practicum experience. Ss completed a battery 
of psychological tests including 3 scales of the MMPI, 8 
scales of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, and 
the Complexity scale of the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory. Empathic understanding and respect were 
significantly related to 2 similar personality variables: 
tolerance of ambiguity and need for order. Ratings from 
Carkhuffs index of communication were significantly 
related to empathic understanding. None of the variables 
was significantly related to genuineness. Suggestions are 
made for further research and the improvement of 
existing selection instruments. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3203. Krell, Robert; Miles, James E. & Maurice, 
William L. (U British Columbia, Div of Child Psychiatry, 
Vancouver, Canada) Training in child psychiatry: A 
model for medical undergraduates. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 368-373.—Describes 
the child psychiatry component of a teaching program in 
general psychiatry for 4th-yr medical students. The 
students staff a psychiatric ward for 8 wks, and 1 day/wk 
is spent in a structured program of child and family 
psychiatry. The total experience can be viewed as 
consisting of 2 parts: the Ist 4 days are devoted to 
interviews and basic diagnostic and descriptive skills, 
While the 2nd 4 days consist of a series of didactic 
seminars. The common thread is the continued patient 
and family evaluation by the student for the full 8 days. 
All teaching of basic skills and academic content is 
related to, or stimulated by, the patients who are being 
evaluated. 6 students supervised by 2 instructors are 
scheduled for each 8-wk rotation. This model can be 
used for other professionals seeking experience in 
psychiatry —Journal abstract. 

3204. Lambert, Michael J. (Brigham Young U) 
Supervisory and counseling process: A comparative 
study. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Sep), Vol 
14(1), 54-60.— Compared the process of supervision with 
that of counseling by examining the behavior of 5 
Professional therapists in both situations. Counselors 
Tecorded their counseling sessions with 10 clients and 
their supervisory sessions with 10 trainees. The level of 
facilitative conditions (empathy, respect, genuineness, 
__ and specificity) was assessed in 180 3-min tape excerpts. 

М The Hill Interaction Matrix was also used to compare 

the verbal interactions in both counseling and supervis- 

ing situations. Results indicate that the level of respect 
and genuineness were equal in the 2 situations. Contrary 
to previous assumptions, the levels of empathy and 

Specificity were significantly lower in supervision than in 

counseling. When interactions Were rated with the 

Matrix, supervision was significantly less therapeutic 

fhan was counseling. Implications for the teaching and 

learning of psychotherapy are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 1 Quebec 
3205. Lapointe, Roger E. (U Montreal, Que» 

Canada) т of psychological tests by 

Psychologists. Ontario Psychologist, 1974(Jun), Vol 62), 

15-82.—Reports answers by 260 Ontario psychologists 
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to a questionnaire asking which 5 tests or test batteries | 

they used most rope. Those names most often were 
the WISC, WAIS, Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, Thematic 
iride Test, and the MMPI. 16% used no testsat 


3206. Law, Bill. (U Reading, School of Education, 
England) Anne's story: A counselor's dilemmas. British 
Journal of Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(2), — 
212-220—A school counselor describes a series 
interviews with a high school girl to illustrate dilemmas: 
faced by the counselor in synthesizing role expectations — 
of himself, the client, and society. It is suggested that, 
before seeing the client, the counselor should determine — — 
how much client exploitation and conflict with society he — — 
can tolerate. ИГ 

3207. MacKenzie, Fredericka; Davis, Howard V. & | 
George, Rickey L. (Southern Illinois U, Edwardsville) А 
question of accountability: Student re on. — 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Sep). Vol 14(1), 
75-T1.—Discusses the issues involved in student repre- —— 
sentation in academic decision-making processes. ie 
role and function of the student representative withina 
counselor education department, relevant faculty con- 0 
cerns, and implications for student-teacher and geni 
academic relationships are discussed. 

3208. Malouf, Roberta E. & Alexander, James. 
(Granite Community Mental Health Ctr, Salt Lake Сиу, = 
UT) Family сгіѕіѕ intervention: A model and technique — | 
of training. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), 
Therapeutic needs of the family: Problems, descriptions and 
therapeutic approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thom- 
as, 1974. xv, 240 p.—Describes а family-centel 
approach to short-term crisis intervention counseling, — 
which emphasizes the role of interpersonal processes а 
characteristics of family system membership in 

enesis of conflict. Treatment stresses the joint involve- 
ment of all family members in formulating behavior 
goals and strategies, and Deom training incorporates 
many of the same experiences that families receive—mo- 
deling, reinforcement, and role playing. d í 

3209. Mandell, Arnold J. (U California, Medical . . 
School, San Diego) The changing face of chairmen of 


rtments in America: An opinion. Ameri- 
13110), = 


of Psychiatry, 1974(0ct Vol 1310 
1137-1139.—Suggests that 2 decades ago psychiatrist — ' 
were trained by a few charismatic, humanistic clinicians 1 
who did not have m b н ў 
After World War II academic psychiatry was 4 
transformed, largely by federal money, into à multidi- — 
mensional scientific enterprise, the leaders of which 
needed to be scientific nire as well as persua- 
sive humanists. But since the fantastic promise of à — 
technology for universal well-being could not be fulfilled 
before the sources of financial support began to dry up, 
department chairmen are evolving from humanistic — 


ienti rate executives who haven'tthetime — 
scientists into corpo bee 


raising. 


or energy to P! t 
research firsthand.—Journal abstract. “a 
labe 0. Martin, Roger D. & Lawrence F. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Locus of а 
nation ability Journal of — - 


di 
onsulting & Clinical P: , 1), 
Conse Hypothesized that structured training 
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increase the ability to discriminate helpful counseling Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 
conditions and cause a shift toward the internal 384-387.— Presents à demonstration of the Psychological 
dimension of locus of control with an associated increase work necessary for using empathy as an observational 
in trust, insight, and self-confidence. Data from 21 senior mode. The method requires that individuals be able to 
female nursing staff support the hypothesis and suggest make a distinction between subjective reactions to others 
that locus of control measures may be useful as selection апа empathy. 
devices to optimize training effectiveness with lay 3216. Muslin, Hyman L.; Thurnblad, Robert J; 
counselors. Templeton, Bryce & McGuire, Christine H. (Eds.). (U 
3211. McConnell, Lawrence G. (McGill U, Montreal, Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine) Evalua- 
Quebec, Canada) The counsellor and his asexual client. tive methods in psychiatric education. Washington, DC: 
Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3, 207-210. American Psychiatric Association, 1974, xiii, 220 p. 
— Contends that in terms of human Sexuality, counselors — —Presents а monograph containing 14 papers on the 
are trained to function as if living in a Victorian Society. history, current status, and future of various methods of 
This is achieved by simply pretending that sex does not assessment and evaluation in psychiatric education, 
exist. It is considered that the counselor has а role to Topics include applications of patient-management 
perform in assisting his clients to come to grips with their problem tests to psychiatry; the use of multiple-choice 
own sexuality. The counselor's competence in this area is testing, videotape and film, computer simulations of — | 
questioned, and his training in the area of human clinical encounters, and problem-oriented records in 
sexuality is urged. (French summary)—Journal abstract. psychiatric training; and the theory and methods of 
3212. McCreary, Bruce D. (Kingston Psychiatric — evaluatin; the quality of care. É 
Hosp, Mental Retardation Services, Ontario, Canada) 3217. Radolky. Julian M. (Auburn U) Guidelines for | 
Full-time medical practitioners in Canadian mental the classification and utilization of vocational evalua- 
retardation facilities. Canadian Psychiatric Association tion personnel. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Jun), Vol 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 51-53.—Surveyed full. 35(6), 162—-173.— Presents guidelines for recruiting and 
е utilizing vocational evaluation personnel by public and 
Private rehabilitation agencies, in the form of job 
It 0% v descriptions and a classification scheme using a 7-tiered 
physicians and 30% Were psychiatrists. Few of the hierarchy ranging from aide to fully competent profes- 
respondents had had training in child Psychiatry, sional practitioner. Specific staffing patterns for small, ~ 
genetics, or mental retardation, It is concluded that medium, and large vocational evaluation programs are 
[дан үе H ш ae for retardates should Suggested. U 
e specilically trained for this work. ers 2, E 
Tu. McNally, ors 218. Nelson-Jones, Richard & Patterson, C. ( 


: Harry | р Robert. Aston, Birmin ham, England) Some effects of counsel- 
(Maine School Administrative District 24, Van Buren) lor training. British Jena! of Guidance & Counseling, 


Ratings of Carkhuff's facilitative conditions: A second 1974(Jul), Vol 2(2), 191-199.—The Ist 2 classes of à 


x British universit raduate counseling program, consist- 
14(1), 73-75.—Examined the factor Structure of ratings ing of 5 student in 1971-1972 And Ії students in 
made with R. R. Carkhuff's 1969 Tevision of scales for 1972-1973, were measured on their ability to respond 


t empathically and to discriminate the quality of other 
eness, and communica- counselors’ responses at the beginning and the end of the — 
academic year. Additionally, the 1972-1973 group i 
4 administered a counselor’ attitude scale. Significa 
пов, да Suggest the need for evaluating counselor differences were found between pre- and posttest means 
DRM н ОД these more general dimensions rather оп all 3 measures for the 1972-1973 group and on the 
LM Meni variables. : 1 communication of empathy for the 1971-1972 group. 
A ARG ws, Chris M.; Kemp, Charles F.; Hiltner, Findings for the 2 Broups are discussed in relation to 
È oe Opewell, James F. (Vanderbilt U, Divinity each other and to comparable American data. (18 ref) 
chool) A symposium on research for the professional —Journal abstract, 
Care, [ 3219. Nelson-Jones, Richard. (U Aston, Birmingham, — ^ 
27(4), 267-282.—Reports how 4 in ividuals involved in England) Some Maus cO Neale ie British 
на jio i oed of Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Jul), Vol 09, 
a У рргоргіа —-190.—Suggests that th in object of counselo 
ei Tesearch: How do you understand the training—helping trainees Oia an effective counseling 
e an Purpose of research for the professional relationship requires 3 main training elements: рег 
: ent al, practical, and academic. Ways ; hich the personal 
ee for the PhD or TaD degree? How specialized Or development of trainees Di Болата include’ individ 
discipline is appropriate for TINE OF аса ior Lal Support counseling and a weekly encounter, group 
2 › octo; session. While constructive f is necessary, à 
d eria: eee dot y bcr. you can share minimum of evaluation is suggested о that the trainee 
та 28 Poe s engl Projects in the area of Can feel safe and free to explore himself. Preplacement 
2215. Muslin, Hyman L. (U Illinois, Abraham Lincoln gaining focused on empathic understanding is consid- 
School of Medicine) Clinical exercises in empathy. Supervised placem 
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training is outlined. Reasons for including academic 

rk are also discussed, and appropriate academic 
content is suggested. The problem of obtaining suitably 
qualified trainers is considered, along with the desirabili- 
ty of trainers continuing to counsel and the need for 
adequate administrative support for training programs. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3220. Nisbet, John & Mackay, Ken. (U Aberdeen, 
Scotland) The training of educational psychologists in 
Scotland. Association of Educational Psychologists Journal 
& News Letter, 1971(Fal), Vol 2(10), 17-20.—Compares 
the training of educational psychologists in Scotland and 
in England. Scottish educational psychologists are 
required to have an honors degree in psychology or its 
equivalent, a recognized teaching qualification, and 
— postgraduate professional training, either through a 
— formal course or through on-the-job apprenticeship. 
' Among the strengths of the Scottish program are its 

| strong educational flavor, especially in the training, 
which includes the Master’s degree in Education, and the 
fact that it allows mature, experienced people the 
Opportunity to enter the profession. Students have more 
— time to consider their careers than they do in the English 

System. The Scottish tendency to see psychological 
Services as an extension of the teaching profession can be 
both a strength and a weakness. The latter refers to the 
lower initial salaries, a problem which is overcome at the 
senior level.—/. L. Zimmerman. 

3221. Nishizono, Masahisa. (Kyushu U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [New psychiatry and nurs- 
ing: VIII. History of psychiatric treatment focused on 
Schizophrenics.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 
1971(Oct), Vol 17(2), 98-104.— Suggests that for effective 
treatment psychiatrists and nurses must understand not 
only the use of drugs but also the importance of 
humanitarian treatment of patients. The patients must 
ünderstand the importance of establishing better inter- 
Personal relationships. 

3222. Padilla, Elena & Goldston, Stephen E. (New 
York U, Graduate School of Public Administration) 
Role of schools of public health in the development of 
mental health manpower. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 16-23—Presents research 
"findings on the perceptions of graduates of accredited 
Schools of public health concerning the mental health 
training they received and the place of mental health in 
public health work. Questionnaires were mailed in 1968 
to 4.459 American citizens who received MA degrees 
during 1961-1967. Data obtained from the 2,605 respon- 
dents reveal the extent of exposure to mental health in 
Public health training and the limited impact of this 
| training in schools of public health on the production of 
Mental health manpower and public health workers 
= Capable of performing mental health functions. Policy 

_ Considerations for strengthening mental health in public 
health training are suggested. —Journal abstract. 
- 3223. Paiva, Rosalia Е.; Juan, Isabel Е. & Haley, 

Harold B. (Southern Illinois U, Medical School) Factors 
in internship choice. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 343-350.—Tested the assumption 
that in postgraduate medical education internships 
_ Offered by different types of hospitals attract different 
| types of individuals. An extensive questionnaire and 
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standardized psychometric instruments (the Gori ove 
Survey of Interpersonal Values, the Study of Values 4 
and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) were adminis! е 
to 535 senior medical students, divided into 3 groups bj 
their choice of either a university, a municipal, or 
private hospital for internship. It was found that th 
choice was mainly related to: (a) the medical school 
attended; (b) the relative importance the S placed on 
teaching, available residency programs, individual 
sponsibility, and association with other physicians; (c) 
financial factors; (d) expressed choice of career and t 
of practice; (e) influence received from various indivi 
als; (f) research experience while in medical school; 
(g) some motivational patterns affecting relations 
with others.—Journal abstract. i 
3224. Parlow, J. & Rothman, А. (U Toronto, Ont 
Canada) Attitudes towards social issues in medicin 
five health science faculties. Social Science & Medicit 
1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 351-358.—Developed the Attitud 
Toward Social Issues in Medicine (ATSIM) scale, a — 
Likert-type instrument, to assess attitudes toward socia 
issues in health care. The 7 scales were named So 
Factors, Doctor-Patient Relations, Paramedical Coopei 
ation, Preventive Medicine, Government Role, General 
Liberalism, and Social Desirability. The ATSIM was 
administered to a total of 750 students in dentistry, 
medicine, nursing (undergraduate and postgraduat 
pharmacy, and social work. Univariate analyses compar- 
ing medicine to each of the other groups showed 
significantly higher scores for nursing and social wo 
than for medicine on almost all the ATSIM scales; 
medicine differed from dentistry on only 1 scale, and 
from pharmacy on 3 scales. Multivariate analyses 
showed that nursing and social work groups had similar 
attitudes, while dentistry, medicine, and pharmacy 
formed a separate cluster, scoring lower on all scales 
except Social Factors and Social Desirability. All 3 _ 
student groups for whom data were collected in each 
ear of their program (social work, nursing undergradu-- 
ates, and nursing postgraduates) showed a pattern. of 
increasing ATSIM scores over their stay at university; _ 
this contrasts with other studies of medical and dental _ 
students, which have shown a deterioration in such 
attitudes. The ATSIM scales appeared to be sensitive _ 
differences among different health science faculties, as 
well as to intrafaculty differences among course years. — 
Te! 'ournal abstract. Y 
O Paton, Jack & Rothman, Arthur I, (U Toronto, — - 
Faculty of Medicine, Ontario, Canada) ATSIM: A scale _ 
to measure attitudes toward psychosocial factors in 
health care. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 49(4), 385-387.—Describes the Attitudes Toward 
Social Issues in Medicine (ATSIM) scale, à 63-item 
Likert-type instrument intended for medical and health — . 
science students. The 7 scales of the ATSIM and their _ 
reliabilities are pedi and possible uses of the 
i ent are discussed. К: 
Шеол. Patterson, Lewis Е.; Hayes, Robert W. s 1 


ire, Paul R. (Cleveland State U, Coll of Education 
(ee idi Industry as a laboratory for 
counselor development. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(1), 64—70.— Describes a guider 
fellowship program in school counseling which Я 


patty 
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conducted with workers of General Electric. Emphasis is 
placed on counselor contributions to career develop- 
ment, the characteristics of life within an industrial 
complex, sensitivity to the feelings of others, and the 
effects that counselors can have on these feelings, 
Counseling theory and skills, and the psychology of 
vocational development. Selection and training processes 
and specific techniques used by the trainees for experi- 
encing self and others are described.—L. Gors 2 

3227. Plaut, Eric A. (Indiana State Dept of Mental 
Health, Indianapolis) A perspective on confidentiality. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 
1021-1024.—Notes that the confidentiality of communi- 
cations from psychiatric patients is threatened from 
many directions. The traditional stance of psychiatrists 
has been to proclaim total confidentiality as the principle 
and then to make exceptions. It is argued that, as third- 
party payers, peer-review structures, and governmental 
agencies erode the exclusively dyadic doctor-patient 
relationship, the traditional stance no longer suffices. 
What is needed is a thorough understanding of the forces 
involved and a set of Principles to help assess the real 
needs for confidentiality in a variety of Psychiatrist—pa- 
tient interactions —Journal abstract. 

3228. Richards, James M. (Johns Hopkins U, Ctr for 
Social Organization of Schools, Careers Program) Envi- 
ronmental psychology: A case Study B ge scientific 
Specialization. Cenrer for Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1974(Sep), No 179, 11 
р.—Аз a step toward understanding specializing in 
environmental problems, 73 environmental psychology 

: 109 interpersonal 
attraction researchers and with 179 Psychologists in 
Беата Оп measures of current career and educational 

groups of researchers are тоге 

oriented than other Psychologists to scientific aspects of 
oriented to ортош aspects. 

i etween the 2 research 
groups, although the environmental Psychologists seem 
somewhat more biologically and quantitatively oriented, 


that the Ss could discrimin: 
misbehavior signi tly better than recently-graduated 


matched group of untrained 
tudy are discussed, 


N. (US Dept of 
Education, & Welfare, Office Ec As of Health, 


PROFESSIONAL 


PERSONNEL 


Social medicine is stressed. The national government 
adjusts medical training to serve both societal needs and 
professional interests. A 1969 reform resulted in a more 
tightly structured postgraduate education Program, 
Medical students are state Supported, well organized, 
and active in radical political movements. As in Swedish 
society at large, efforts to promote equality, integration, 
and democracy in the medical education process have 
met with limited success, as traditional values of 
Objectivity and expertise impede some changes. Educa- 
tion produces experts rather than liberally educated 
citizens. Idealism remains Strong, however, and its 
influence is an important force. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3231. Signell, Karen A. (San Mateo County Mental 
Health Services Div, North County Mental Health Ctr, 
Daly City, CA) An interaction method of teaching 
consultaton: Role-playing. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 205-215.— Presents guide- 
lines and suggestions for exercises for instructors using 
role-playing techniques in classroom settings, specifically 
Courses in consultation procedures. First, instructors 
show standard techniques and how to handle awkward 
situations. The students first experience role-playing in 
the familiar role of therapist to differentiate therapy and 
consultation responses. Then they practice being consult- 
ants, anticipating certain pitfalls in consultation. Later, 
they role-play consultees and discover which consulta- 
tion interventions work best. Class members generally set 
up their own role-playing, challenge the limits of each 
others’ styles, and draw upon their role-life experiences 
in class as a model.—Journal abstract. А 

3232. Singh, S. В. & Nigam, Asha. (GSVM Medical 
Coll, Kanpur, India) A comparative study of the 
Personality profile of the male and female medical 
Students. /ndian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 
1973, Vol 4(1), 30-33.—Compared 30 male and 25 
female medical’ students, using Kapoor's Hindi version 
of the 16 Personality Factor test. Results indicate that 
males were Significantly warmer (Factor A), more 
Sensitive (Factor I), more suspicious and jealous (Factor 
L), and more anxious (2nd order Anxiety) than females. 
Results are attributed to the greater responsibilities male 
Professionals are called upon to bear in Indian society. 
SA B. Francis. x YI 

233. Spence, Donald P.; Lugo, Marta ou 
Robert. (New York U, зел С Ct for Mental Health) 
Cardiac correlates of Cognitive processing. Psychosq- 
matic Medicine, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 36(5), 420-437.—A 
17-min passage taken from a simulated psychoanalytic 
Interview was played to a group of 14 trained therapists, 
10 therapists in training, and 16 inexperienced ако 
Braduates who were alerted to the organizing theme (0 
termination of treatment) and asked to attend to direct 
and indirect Teferences to this theme. Tonic heart rate 
(HR) averaged over 30-sec periods, was lower when clues 
Were present than during control periods when clues 
Were Not present. Phasic HR (11-sec profiles) in the 
Seay of each clue was significantly lower than profiles 
Surrounding control Passages. Profiles surrounding 
Tecalled clues were Significantly lower than profiles 
Surrounding control clues. Profiles surrounding тоге 
Televant clues were Significantly lower than profiles 
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urrounding control clues whether or not the clue was 
alled later. Findings suggest that decrease in mean. 
HR can be used to mark the appearance of a significant 
‘stimulus even in cases where it does not appear in later 
recall; thus an on-line HR decrease may be a more 
sensitive index of stimulus processing than a later verbal 
report. Correlations were also found between HR change 
and clinical experience and between awareness of 
rmination clues and clinical orientation.—Journal 
abstract. 
| 3234. Tauber, Lewis E. Specialties in profession 
‘practice. Ontario Psychologist, 1974(Aug). Vol Pon 
í 6-30.—Considers the identification of specialties and 
specialty functioning, the establishment of standards and 
specialty boards, and some of the issues involved. 
— 3235. Turner, Edward V.; Helper, Malcolm M. & 
p S. David. (Ohio -State U, Medical School) 
H ictors of clinical performance. Journal of Medical 
E. age 1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 338-342.—50 3rd-yr 
i pU students studying pediatrics were videotaped 
EE their interview and physical examination of 
х ы оо». Ratings based upon observed actions of the 
students in 3 areas thought to be components of clinical 
competence—communication skill, interpersonal skill, 
and physical examination skill—were summed to yield a 
Ne variable which was correlated with 60 psycho- 
da traits and scores on 6 ability tests (e.g. the 16PF 
nd the Medical College Admission Test). 11 of the 66 
Ene had significant correlations (p < .10). Consid- 
Tation should be given to the possible value of 
psychological tests as predictors of clinical competence. 
(16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
s Ulman, Elinor & Levy, Bernard I. (George 
2 ington U) Art therapists as diagnosticians. Ameri- 
oe fournal of Art Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 13(1), 35-38. 
PA iscusses the theoretical role of the art therapist as а 
"m ро The philosophical and psychological 
Im үч of such a role is presented, and the 
E for education in art therapy are considered. 
ites - Van Cott, Harold P. (American Psychological 
б. оа, Washington, DC) Innovations in the trans- 
а окса information: The communications 
5 E m of the American Psychological Association. 
2588 in of the British Psychological Society, 1972(Jul), Vol 
E 193-196.—Describes the origin, development, 
EM status, and plans of the American Psychological 
E ciation’s communications program, including both 
Ке ко communications (conferences, etc) and publica- 
N v and bibliographic information (through journals). 
EN Eam appears to have been responsive to the 
B both basic and applied psychologists. В 
к Weinstein, Philip & Gipple, Cindy. (U Washing- 
Rd ffice of Research in Medical Education) The 
= conan of study skills to achievement in the first 2 
197. a medical school. Journal of Medical Education, 
: SM ep), Vol 49(9), 902-904.—Administered the Study 
Dus Inventory to 108 freshmen and 78 sophomore 
A ical students. Study skills were more highly related 
ment (grade point averages) than to aptitude 
ш College Admission Test) Scores; this relation- 
Rub Was stronger for freshmen than for sophomores. 
{ Ше of a factor analysis of predictors of academic 
ure are also presented. 
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3239. Wiener, Stanley L. (State U New York, Medica 
School, Stony Brook) Ward МААН а. 
validity of the data base. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Apr), Vol 49(4), 351-356.— Describes a new for 

for. ward rounds on a large medical service designed о 
correct deficiencies in history-taking, interviewing, and 
physical diagnosis techniques. Since the new Forman 
instituted, a marked improvement has occurred in h 
staff performance in those areas. In addition, the 
method has allowed for more vivid patient-based roun 
and has minimized discussions which keep physicia 
away from the bedside. It is designed to emphasize basic. 
clinical skills, observation, and reasoning, and may bi 
used exclusively or intermittently with rounds based c 
case presentation.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISORDERS 


Terrance J. & Auger, Sue E. (Illinois ~ 
Dept of Mental Health, Herman) Differences in percep: - 
tions of the seriousness of various behavior descripto! 
among mental health staff an 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Spr), 
—Administered the Peterson-Quay 
Checklist to a total of 147 profession. 
teachers, and parents of emotionally 
mentally ret 
center. Ss ranked each of 
of its judged importance in the те 
Results show that 6 of the 17 behaviors a 
conduct problems appeared among the 10 most impor- 
tant items ranked by the parent sample; only 2 of these — — 
behaviors appeared among the 10 most important items á 
ranked by the center's staff and the public school. 
teachers. These findings suggest the validity of parents’ 
rceptions of the seriousness of behavior disorders 
manifested by their own institutionalized children. 


—Journal abstract. 
3241. Benton, Arthur L. (U Iowa) Clinical neuropsy- 
chology of childhood: An overview. In R. M. Reitan & L. 
A. Davison (Eds) Clinical neuropsychology: Current 
status and applications. Washington, DC: V.H. Winston — 
& Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 [gs surveys neurops cho- 
logical studies of children and assesses their achieve- - 
ments, limitations, and prospects for elucidating the 
relations between behavior and the structure and 


tions of the nervous S stem. 
bu Boucebci, M. [About psychiatry in Algeria.] 
(Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(May), Vol 73(3) 
4271-433.— Presents a review of 13 doctoral dissertatio! 
dealing with various aspects of mental health in Algeri 

3243. Davison, Leslie A. (U California, San Francisco) _ 
of clinical neuropsychology. In R. ‘Meee 
Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsycholo, 
D Eris je y 

i Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.— iscusses develo, 
Nd practical problems E child and in adult 
clinical neuropsychology; considers the use of neuropsy- 
chological assessment as 4 study technique, and evalu: 
ates С ‘nical-individual vs general knowledge in res 


studies as well as in patient categorization. 


3240. Auger, 


Current si 
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3244. Dement, William C. & Villablanca, Jaime. 

(Stanford U, Medical School) Clinical disorders in man 
and animal model experiments. In O. Petre-Quadens & 
J. D. Schlag (Eds), Basic sleep mechanisms. New York, 
NY: Academic Press, 1974. xix, 459 p. $23.50.—Reviews 
data on primary, secondary, and interactive sleep 
disturbances and the indicated treatments for each. 
Primary disorders include the dyssomnias, the syn- 
dromes of drug dependency, and the syndromes of 
inadequate sleep. In secondary disorders the sleep 
disturbance is a direct consequence of a pathological 
condition, while in interactive disorders the disease 
manifestations, although of independent origin, are 
related to sleep stages or to prolongation of the 
recumbent position. 

3245. Garcia, Eugene E. & DeHaven, Everett D. (U 
Utah) Use of operant techniques in the establishment 
and generalization of language: A review and analysis. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 
79(2), 169-178.—Operant training techniques have been 
used successfully to establish and remediate speech and 
language behavior. Review of experimental reports 
suggests that an operant technology presently exists for 
establishing verbal imitation and can be used as a basis 
for training different forms of receptive and expressive 
speech. It is urged that research, especially in the newer 
areas of generative speech training and generalized 
speech usage, should continue to maintain the present 
momentum in the analysis of language development. (50 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3246. Noel, B. & Revil, D. (Centre Hosp, Lab de 
Cytogénétique, Chambery, France) Some personality 
perspectives of XYY individuals taken from the general 
population. Journal of Sex Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 
10(3), 219-225.—Compared the psychological character- 
istics of 16 Ss having a 47,XYY chromosome, with those 
of a group of normal Ss who were matched for 
education, age, height, and socioeconomic status. XYY 
Ss had a certain degree of psychomotor difficulty, a 
lower level dor emotional control, lower tolerance for 
inappropriate responses, and a less mai - 

E va р ture self-concept. 
247. Parker, Elizabeth. (Special Hosp Research Uni 
London, England) The vicine of mentally Шы 
female offenders. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 125, 51-59.—Studied case records of 55 victims of 47 
female offenders who committed murder, manslaughter, 
attempted murder, or wounding and who were found to 
be insane or admitted to a mental hospital. Of the 47 
offenders, 39 attacked 1 person and 8 attacked 2. rSOnS. 
70% of the murder victims and 75% of the mans laughter 
victims were related to their assailants. 59% of the 
victims were male and 41% were female; males and 
females were equally represented in the murder and 
manslaughter groups, but the victims of attempted 
murder and wounding were predominantly male. Per- 
sons under 16 yrs of age constituted 2/5 of the victims 
and were more often victims of the fatal offenses, 
whereas the majority of the attempted murder and 
wounding victims were adults. Data on the place, time 
and method of attack are also discussed, and all findings 
are compared to previous studies of the characteristics of 
crimes by mentally disturbed persons.—L. Gorsey. 


3248. Pillard, Richard C.; Rose, Robert M. & 
Sherwood, Michael. (Boston U, Medical School) Plasma 
testosterone levels in homosexual men. Archives of 
Sexual Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(5), 453-458.—Admin- 
istered the Profile of Mood States to, and measured 
plasma testosterone levels in, 28 19-34 yr old male 
homosexuals. The Psychiatric Status Schedule was also 
completed for each S and background information was 
obtained in individual interviews. The overall mean 
testosterone levels for the homosexuals were somewhat 
lower than for a control group of heterosexual men, but 
the range of values for the 2 groups showed considerable 
overlap. Among the homosexuals, the 13 with some 
heterosexual experience had higher testosterone levels 
than the 15 without heterosexual experience. Testoster- 
one levels were not related to relative masculinity or 
femininity or to any other psychological variables 
measured. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3249. Reitan, Ralph M. & Davison, Leslie A. (Eds.). (U 
Washington) Clinical neuropsychology: Current status 
and applications. Washington, DC: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p. 

3250. Reitan, Ralph M. (U Washington) Methodologi- 
cal problems in clinical neuropsychology. In R., M. 
Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsychology: 
Current status and applications. Washington, DC: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.—Uses empirical 
research data to outline methodological steps toward 
advancing knowledge of human brain-behavior relation- 
ships and, specifically, ways to predict neurological bases 
of behavioral deficits for individual patients. 

3251. Tennent, Gavin; Loucas, Kypros; Fenton, 
George & Fenwick, Peter. (St Brendan's Hosp, Bermuda) 
Male admissions to Broadmoor Hospital. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 44-50.—Examined 

lemographic, diagnostic, and criminal records of 178 
male consecutive admissions to Broadmoor Hospital, an 
English maximum security mental hospital for dangerous 
or violent patients. Findings were compared with those 
from 350 other offender and nonoffender psychiatric 
patients from an area mental hospital. There were more 
similarities than differences between the 2 offender 
groups, although fewer Broadmoor patients had had 

revious hospital admissions, and there was a longer 

interval between the present admission and previous 
hospitalizations for the Broadmoor Ss. Data on the 
relationship between diagnosis and type of offense are 
also presented.—Journal summary. À 

3252. Weijel, J. A: (U Amsterdam, Inst of Social 
Medicine, Netherlands) The influence of social security 
in an affluent society on illness behaviour. Psychothera- 
ру & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 272-281.—Ar- 
gues that those who are somatically ill, psychosomatical- 
ly disturbed, or psychosocially deficient are expelled 
from the labor market through the channel of the social 
Security system and so cushioned against impoverish- 
ment. It is not wealth which decides illness behavior but 
the social security system which makes health care 
available for a whole population and prevents the 
pauperization of the lower classes. (17 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

3253. Zolt, Nathan. (U Illinois, Abraham Lincoln 
School of Medicine, Chicago) Equivalence hypothesis of 
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mental and somatic processes: Clinical considerations. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), 
1 309-315.—Based on N. Zolt's (see PA, Vol 50:1387) 
P initial article on the equivalence hypothesis of mental 
and physical processes, a discussion of clinical manifes- 
tations of disease, general treatment considerations, 
treatment procedures, and limitations of treatment is 
p The equivalence hypothesis argues that the 
rain is essentially an emotional organ, that every part of 
the brain is involved in emotional process formation, and 
that complex thought processes can be explained in 
terms of physiological functions. 5 characteristics of pain 
are outlined and related to characteristics of both disease 
and emotional states. Proper diagnosis and treatment 
depend on finding the proper balance of “afferent” and 
“efferent” systems in the body; methods of activating 
these systems in turn depend on assessing the propor- 
| tions of direct, retrograde, and parallel activation and 
facilitating their balance—L. Gorsey. 


Mental Disorders 


| 3254. Aleksandrowicz, Jerzy W. (Cracow Medical 
D Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [An attempt to 
analyze the factors contributing to a change of 
diagnosis in neurotic patients.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol 

l 26(2), 111—112.—Discusses 3 types of clinical diagnosis 
| оѓ neurotic syndromes: (a) PS primary, presenting 
diagnosis; (b) subdivision of the primary diagnosis into 
components which recognize the personality structure 
and etiological origins of the disturbance; and (c) 

mosis in an unofficial clinical jargon. 

255. Astrachan, Boris M.; Brauer, Lee; Harrow, 

Martin & Schwartz, Carol. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Symptomatic outcome in schizophrenia. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 155-160.—In- 
lerviewed а total of 132 schizophrenic patients, treated 

Оп 6 inpatient units and discharged to the community, 

2-3 yrs after discharge. Virtually no patients. were 
symptom free. Only 5 were healthy on 3 neurotic and 
ppe otic indexes (Gurin Mental Status Index, New 
Haven Schizophrenia Index, and the Psychiatric Evalua- 

tion Form). Approximately / of the entire sample had 
Considerable symptoms of psychosis. Social class was 
Most strongly related to symptomatic outcome. High 
Social class was associated with better symptomatic 
outcome (particularly psychotic symptoms). eurotic 
Symptomatology was influenced by race. Psychotic 
Symptomatology was also influenced by length of time in 
treatment and in drug therapy. Overall sym} 

and Psychotic and neurotic factors were in c 
marital status and other described predictive items, 


і 

tomatology 
ү 
| including age at onset, precipitating factors, family 


lependent of 


members ever in treatment, and depression and confu- 
Sion during the index episode. (37 ret)—Journal abstract. 

3256, Bach-y-Rita, George & Veno, Arthur. (Langley 
Porter Neurospychiatric Inst, U California, San Frant™ 
со) Habitual violence: A profile of 62 men. Amer 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 13109), 1015-1017. 
—Used questionnaire and psychiatric examination data 


| у 62 habitually violent ра i E 
А 5 = { clinical м x 
rison population for life history and f sejf-destructive 


n extraordinarily high incidence 
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behavior and self-mutilation was found as well asa hig 

incidence of childhood pathology suggestive of ree 
tion and neurological impairment in these patients. The 
population was also found to be heterogeneous, differing. 
on several significant variables.—Journal abstract. 7 
3257. Bach-y-Rita, George. (Langley Porter Neurop- 
Sychiatric Inst, U California, San Francisco) Habitual 

violence and self-mutilation. American Journal of Psychi- и 
atry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 1018-1020.—37% of a group 5 
of 22 habitually violent male patient-inmates were ~ 
observed on admission to a special prison facility to have — 
scars resulting from self-inflicted wounds. It was found 

that these men revealed considerable psychopathology - 
beginning at an early age. The importance of identifying 
such patients and of treating them separately from other 
violent individuals is discussed. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. А 

3258. Battle, Allan О. (U Tennessee) The psychologi- 
cal appraisal of a patient who had performed self- - 
castration. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1973(Dec), Vol 180), 5-17.—Discuss- 
es the case history and test results of a 19-yr-old man - 
who cut off his own penis. His responses to the = 
Rorschach, Projective Wishes, and Draw-A-Person tests 
are presented in full and interpreted in the perspective of 
his family background, early history, medical record, and 
current interpersonal relations. This analysis suggests (a) 
severe conflicts concerning sexual impulses and mastur- 
bation guilt due to a rigid superego, (b) the breakdown of 
ego control in the presence of emotional stimuli, and (c) 
loss of reality contact in both the intellectual and 
emotional spheres.—J. Adams- Webber. 

3259, Beck, Aaron. (U Pennsylvania) Cognition, 
affect, and psychopathology. In H. London & R. E. 
Nisbett (Eds), Thought and feeling: Cognitive alteration 0) 
feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. 239 p. $8.95. 
— Presents а classification of neurotic conditions based Y 
on the typical cognitive content of each of the disorders. \ 


Perseverative conceptualizations relevant to danger, loss, — — 
unjustified attack, and self-enhancement are typical of , 
anxiety neuroses, depression, paranoid states, and 
hypomanic states, respectively. (15 ref) ig 
3260. Behar, Lenore & Stringfield, Samuel. (U North k 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) A behavior rating scale for the — 
hool child. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep). ^ 

Vol 10(5), 601-610.—Attempted to provide a tool that k 
could be used by preschool teachers and child-care = 
workers to identify children who show symptoms that 1 


may suggest emotional disturbance. A modification of 
Rutter's Children's Behaviour Questionnaire was stand- 
ardized on a sample of 496 normal and 102 emotionally 
disturbed preschool children. The modified question- 
naire (renamed the Preschool Behavior Questionnaire) 
was found to possess criterion validity and high 
interrater and test-retest reliabilities. 3 factors were 
extracted and were labeled Hostile-Aggressive, Anxious- 
Fearful, and Hyperactive-Distractible. ata indicate that 
the Preschool Behavior Questionnaire may be valuable | 
in either clinical ог research settings for the first керіп 4 
early detection of emotional problems. (22 ref)— Journal 


Nachemson, A. (U 


abstract. и 2 
Bengtsson, С.; Fallstrém, K.; Jansson, B. & : 
Fs огр, Sweden) A psychological. 


j 
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and psychiatric investigation of the adjustment of 
female scoliosis patients. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavi- 
ca, 1974, Vol 50(1), 50-59.— Studied the adjustment of 26 
23-63 yr old women with an idiopathic scoliosis of a high 
degree (average curvature was 105°) by means of (a) a 
psychiatric interview, (b) a sociopsychological evaluation 
based on the patient’s writings about her life and an 
unstructured interview, and (c) a personality evaluation 
based on scores on the Bender Gestalt Test and the 
Rorschach test. A synthesis was made of the different 
evaluations characterizing the patients’ experience of 
disability according to a 4-grade scale. This variable was 
then related to important somatic variables. The patients’ 
superficial psychosocial adjustment was very good; only 
l woman had an invalid pension and the psychiatric 
contact of the material only moderately exceeded the 
figure for other women with the same age distribution. 
owever, results of the personality examination indicate 
that adjustment was not always so good. 2 case histories 
illustrate the discrepancy between a good superficial 
adjustment and a high-grade psychological handicap. 
The patients’ lives were marked toa high degree by their 
deformity. The group was characterized by hypersensi- 
tivity and insecurity, with a tendency to dysphoric mood; 
the level of energy was high. Psychological adjustment 
deteriorated with an increasing degree of deformity. Poor 
vital capacity also impaired adjustment.—Journal 
abstract. 
3262. Billig, Otto & Burton-Bradle: „В. G. (Vanderbilt 

U, Medical School) Psychotic "ari" in AM Guinea. 


are analyzed. (45 ref) 
3263. Blackburn, Ivy M. (MRC Brain Metabolism 


affective illness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), 

Vol 125, s 6 groups of patients 
(N = 106) suffering from a bipolar or unipolar affective 
illness on a measure of hostility to differentiate between 
unipolar and bipolar depression and to study the pattern 
of ostility in mania, The groups were bipolar actively 
manic, bipolar recovered manic, bipolar actively depres- 
Sive, bipolar Tecovered depressive, unipolar activel 
depressive, and unipolar recovered depressive. Results 
show that unipolar and bipolar depressives differed on 
extrapunitiveness while manics differed from both types 
of depressives А in ехіга- and intropunitiveness The 
changes occurring with recove were also studied in 
each group, and the role of hosti ity in affective illness is 
discussed.—Journal summary. 

3264. Blankenburg, W. (Heidelber, U, Psychiatri 
Clinic, W Germany) [Fundamentals of the SEDE 
"anthropological proportion."] (Germ) Zeitschrift. für 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 20(4), 
322-333.—Presents a theoretical philosophical discus- 
sion of the ideas of L. Binswanger and others on the 

concept of an anthropological Proportion and the 
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importance of these ideas for Psychopathology, (English 
summary) (33 ref) 

3265. Bottenberg, E. H. & Finster, H. (Niedersachsen 
Pedagogical Coll, Brunswick, W Germany) [Child-rear. 
ing conditions and anxiety in children.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 23(3), 88-98.—Investigated the relationship between 
anxiety in children, measured by the Children's Anxiety 
Test (F. Thurner and U. Tewes), and various attitudes of 
mothers and teachers. Ss were 175 3rd and 4th graders of 
both sexes. Maternal attitudes were measured by the 
German form of the Parental Attitude Research Instru- 
ment (E. S. Schaefer and R. Q. Bell). Low but significant 
correlations were found between maternal child-rearing 
attitudes and child anxiety. Authoritarian personality in 
the mother also correlated with child anxiety to a low but 
significant degree; authoritarian personality in the 
teacher correlated to a low but very significant degree, 
Maternal punitiveness (as reported by the Ss) showed 
low correlation with anxiety, significant for girls only. In 
boys, anxiety was associated primarily with authoritarian 
attitudes; in girls, with attitudes of hostility and 
rejection. Basic dimensions of maternal child-rearing 
attitudes are discussed. (61 ref)—H. A. Euler. 

3266. Burgess, Ann W. & Holmstrom, Lynda L. Rape 
trauma syndrome. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 981-986. Interviewed and fol- 
lowed 146 patients admitted during a 1-yr period to the 
emergency ward of a city hospital with a presenting 
complaint of having been taped. Based upon an analysis 
of the 92 adult women Tape victims in the sample, 
existence of a rape trauma syndrome is documented, and 
its Symptomatology as well as that of 2 variations, 
compounded reaction and silent reaction, is delineated. 
Specific therapeutic techniques are required for each of 
these 3 reactions. Crisis intervention counseling 1s 
effective with typical Tape trauma syndrome; additional 
professional help is needed in the case of compounded 
Teaction; and the silent rape reaction means that the 
clinician must be alert to indications of the possibility of 
Tape having occurred even when the patient never 
mentions such an attack. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3267. Burke, Aggrey W. (U Birmingham, England) 
Clinical aspects of attempted suicide among women in 
Trinidad and Tobago. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 125, 175-176. Reports that 90 of 350 
Psychiatric inpatients were admitted because of suicide 
rc dad and 260 for other psychiatric reasons. Though 
the admission rate was high for 25-44 yr old nonsuicide 
Patients, more of those attempting suicide were young 
than those admitted for other reasons. Reasons for an 
methods of the suicide attempts are listed. al 

3268. Burlo, Jorge M. (French Hosp, Neurologica 
Ctr, Buenos Aires, Argentina) [Digital agnosia without 
acalculia in schizophrenia: Preliminary communica 
tion.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicologia de América 
Latina, 1974(Feb), Vol 20(1), 58:59. Presents prelimi 
nary report on 8 schizophrenic patients exhibiting digita 
agnosia without acalculia. 

3269. Burstein, Alvin G.; Adams, Russell L. & 

n J. (U Texas, Health Science Ctr, San 
Antonio) Prognosis in Schizophrenia: A 5-year ollm 
Up. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), VO 
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159(2), 137-140.—Studied the prognostic power of the 
Elgin Prognostic Scale (EPS) using 3 criteria: hospital 
status (in or out) 9 mo after admission, hospital status 
after 5 yrs, and number.of days in the hospital during 5 
_yts. The EPS predicted 9-mo hospital status and days in 
the hospital over 5 yrs about equally well (r = .29 and 
30). Heterosexual achieyement, as indicated by either 
marital history or by item I of the EPS, predicted days in 
the hospital somewhat better (r = .41 in each case). The 
EPS predicts somewhat more effectively when applied 
only to extreme groups.—Journal abstract. 

3270. Burton-Bradley, B. G. (Div of Mental Health, 
Boroko, Papua New Guinea) Social change and psycho- 
somatic response in Papua New Guinea. Psychotherapy 
& Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 229-238.— Posits 
that the rapidity of sociocultural changes in Papua New 
Guinea exceeds the tolerance thresholds of many 
individuals. By the cosmic and sociopolitical views of the 
people, they precipitate the clinical entities of the spirit- 
possession syndrome and of those associated with cargo 
cult activities. Cultural themes color and embellish j^ 
disease picture. Delusional states are predominantly 
grandiose, the result of technological disparity between 
the local and alien cultures. 

3271. Byrne, Louis; O’Connor, Teresa & Fahy, T. J. 
(St Loman’s Hosp, Dublin, Ireland) The home behaviour 
of schizophrenic patients living in community and 
attending a day centre. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 125, 20-24.—Assessed 20 chronic schizo- 
[еше patients attending a day centre and living at 

ome on measures of illness behavior work perform- 
ance, productivity, and mental state. Concurrent illness 
behavior was measured in the home setting. The mean 
level of illness behavior reported by day center staff was 
not significantly different from that recorded at home 
interviews with patients’ families. Correlations between 
home and day center behavior for individual patients 
Were not significant, and the pattern of illness behavior 
at home was sometimes quite different from that at the 
day center, A high level of satisfaction amon; relatives 
was maintained at 2-yr follow-up. Although all patients 
improved somewhat in social performance, the poorest 
Tesults were obtained with aggressive patients.—Journal 
summary. 

3272. Cassano, G. B.; Castrogiovanni, P.; Conti, L. & 
Salis, G. (U Pisa, Inst di Clinica Psichiatrica, Italy) 
[Automatic diagnostic procedures in psychiatry.] (Ital) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia е Psichiatria, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 35(1) 61-76.—Describes psychiatric diagnoses 
obtained from a computer on the basis of a cross- 
sectional examination of the patient's symptomatology 
as rated by the Inpatient Multidimensiona Psychiatric 
Scale. A psychopathological profile supplements the 
conclusions reached independently by discriminant 
analysis. A high degree of agreement between automatic 
and clinical diagnoses is noted. 

3273. Cazzullo, C. 1; Smeraldi, E. & Penati, С. 
(Milan Medical School, Inst of Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) 
The leucocyte antigenic system HL-A as a 
genetic marker of schizohprenia. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 25-27.— Investigated ше 
human lymphocyte-antigen (HL-A) distribution ol 
unrelated Italian schizophrenics and 386 normal volun- 
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teers matched for geographic area and racial typ 

Eire ed mo marked differences in y 
istribution between schizophrenic groups than between 

geal precem Pa уә 05 lel 

showed a significantly higher frequency of HL-A, tl 

paranoid Ss (p < 05). [alea between control and 

schizophrenic Ss were not significant. 


3274. Challman, Alan, (U Minnesota, Medical School) _ 


The empirical nature of worry. American Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1140-1141.—Presents 
ап 11-роіпі operational definition which su; that 


worry is а good example of self-inflicted suffering; it is s9 
who -— 
t, a convenient opportunity for further < " 

* 


commonly experienced that it provides, for am 
cares to intros 
self-understanding and thereby a reduction in 


suffering. 

3275. Chipman, Abram & Paykel, Eugene S. (Boston 
State Hosp, MA) How ill is the patient at this time? 
Cues determining clinician's global j 


ratings of individual symptoms eh, 
Rating Scale) in 278 25-60 yr ol depressed women, 
Correlational analyses revealed that patients rated as 
more severely ill were those showing psychomotor 
retardation, depressive delusions, agitation, guilt, ini 


depression, and less short-term reactivity of 


on the core symptoms of depression an r 
istics of psychotic or endogenous depression аге per 
ceived as more ill. A multiple regression equation derived 
from 30 symptoms accounted for 56% of variance in 
global scale.—Journal abstract. 
3276. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U, Medical 
School) The diagnosis of hysteria: An overview. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 
1073-1078.— Outlines the 3 predominant conceptualiza- 
tions of hysteria: that described by P. Briquet in 1859 
and revived by current researchers, hysteria as acon- 
version. symptom, and the idea of the hysterical per- 
sonality. Psychoanalytic conceptualizations of hysteria— 
especially the idea of hysteria as the result of re 
pressed sexualit апа explanatory models alternative 
lo them are also reviewed. Although there is great 
confusion about the diagnosis of hysteria, it is concluded 


that the term itself is valuable for psychiatry. Su, л 
for clarifying the concept include separating. Briquet’s 
hysteria and what has been termed the уй 
rsonality" from their identification with hysteria 
using the term in the сорга of hysterical conversion 
toms. (46 ref) —Journai tract. 
Ур]. edd Joseph J. & Steadman, Henry J. (New 


Unit, 
York State Dept of Mental Hygiene, Research 
Albany) Some refinements in the measurement and 
prediction of dangerous „ American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), Aper eo 
he Baxstrom patients (sce 
p о ТЕ 4. and Vol 59:5567) reu some 


49:7655 and 7654 
i ts in the authors’ measurement of dangerous 
Mavic ad in the finding that 2 factors, particularly in 
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judgments. Journal — 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(8), - 
9-674.—Studied the relationship between an unstrues — 


tured global rating of severity of illness and structured _ 
Brief Psychiatrie 


insomnia, hopelessness, suicidal tendencies, verbal come — 
plaint of depressed feelings and observed appearance of — 


Findings suggest that patients owe poe күш р 
more character. 


aerem ft 


- combination, were highly related to subsequent arrest 
and dangerous behavior: (age—under 50 yrs—and score 
on the Legal Dangerousness Scale—a score of 5 or 
more). The implications of this finding for the prediction 

- ef dangerous behavior and the need for additional 

М research are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

f 3278. Cohen, David B. (U Texas, Austin) On the 
- etiology of neurosis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 473-479.—Evaluated the concept 
of predisposition to neurosis within the context of 2 
broad classes of interaction: (a) between organismic and 
socialization variables which produce relevant disposi- 
tions and (b) between these dispositions and current 

— environmental conditions. It is suggested that treating 
"abnormal behavior as a dependent rather than as an 

= independent variable may be a useful approach in 

- "studying its etiology. Implications of this analysis for 

- theoretical and methodological approaches to etiology of 

neurotic phenomena are discussed. (52 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 
3279. Cohler, Bertram J. et al. Social role 

. performance and psychopathology among recently 

. hospitalized and nonhospitalized mothers: 11. Correlates 
with life stress and self-reported psychopathology. 

Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), Vol 

.159(2), 81-90.—Postulated that greater impairment іп 

the performance of the roles of housewife, wife, mother, 

friend and neighbor, and daughter in one’s own parental 

8 family, as measured by the Social Role Performance 

-. Instrument, would be associated with greater life stress 
and greater expressions of psychological distress, as 
measured by MMPI content scales. Within a group of 47 
mothers recently discharged from a psychiatric hospital, 

. the predicted relationship between life stress and 

- impaired role performance did not appear, although this 

telationship was found within a sample of 18 nonhospi- 
talized mothers in the community. A somewhat different 
relationship: between psychological symptoms and im- 
paired role performance was found within each of the 2 
groups. Social withdrawal and psychotic symptoms, in 

х Сань were more often associated with impaired role 
регіогтапсе among former patients than - 
trols, (20 EA рр Mech tue 

3280. Cormane, R. H. (U Amsterdam, Netherlands) A 
molecular explanation of stress dermatitis. Psychothera- 
ру & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 188—194.— Posits 
that, in contact dermatitis, delayed type allergy usually 
Occurs in conjunction with immediate type. The latter 
response depends upon precipitation of antigen-antibod- 
y complexes within the vessel walls with subsequent 
fixation of complement and attraction of ancillary cells. 
All deposition mechanisms of immune complexes except 
the one involving hydrodynamic forces are mediated b: 
vasoactive amines. The process may be hastened by 
release of vasoactive amines and hormones due to 

psychological reasons, stress, or trauma. As a conse- 
quence, it is understandable that release of sympathomi- 
metic amines and hormones along with the presence of 
antigen may perpetuate cell-mediated immunity. (30 ref) 

3281. Daut, Randall L. & Chapman, Loren J. (U 

Wisconsin, Madison) Object sorting and the hetero- 

geneity of schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 

Ху, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 581-584.—Gave 126 schizo- 


7 
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phrenics who were off drugs, 23 schizophrenics on drugs, 
and 52 nonpsychotic Ss a 30-item object-sorting test 
using D. Rapaport et al's passive sorting procedure. 
Inadequate responses were scored as Restrictive or 
Expansive. Some schizophrenics made predominantly 
Restrictive errors, and others made predominantly 
Expansive errors. Both chronic and newly admitted 
drug-free schizophrenics exceeded nonpsychotic Ss on 
the variance of the score of the difference between the 2 
kinds of errors. Several potential statistical phenomena 
that often produce such heightened schizophrenic vari- 
ance were ruled out. The test identifies patients with 
diverse error propensities and thus seems promising as a 
tool for seeking subdisorders within schizophrenia. 
—Journal abstract. 

3282. Davis, William E. & Jones, Mark H. (VA Hosp, 

St Cloud, MN) Negro vs Caucasian psychological test 

nce revisited. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 675-679.—Reports that 
in a group of 2,750 Ist and 2nd admissions to the 
psychiatric unit of a Veteran’s Administration hospital 
differences in proportion of Negroes vs Caucasians 
receiving schizophrenic, alcoholic, and depressive psy- 
chiatric diagnoses were found. Race, education (12 yrs or 
more vs 11 yrs or less), and diagnosis (schizophrenic vs 
nonschizophrenic) were varied. Contrary to past re- 
search, data from 160 Negro and Caucasian, schizo- 
phrenic and nonschizophrenic, and high- and low- 
educated patients under age 50 reveal no significant 
race-related main effects on the 9 MMPI clinical scales. 
Schizophrenics scored higher on the Paranoia (Pa) and 
Schizophrenia (Sc) scales, and poorly educated patients 
scored higher on Sc. Higher Pa and Sc scale scores were 
obtained from poorly educated Negroes but not from 
higher educated Negroes or Caucasians at both educa- 
tional levels. Results are discussed in terms of education 
having an inculturating effect on minority groups and a 
selective process whereby poorly motivated minority 
group members drop out of school.—Journal abstract. 

3283. de M'Uzan, M. Psychodynamic mechanisms in 
psychosomatic symptom formation. Psychotherapy. & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 103-110.—Considers 
that the genesis of the psychosomatic symptom is linked 
to an original psychic structure totally opposed to that of 
the neuroses. This structure is characterized by a 
deficiency, more or less marked, of the phantasmic 
activities which no longer, or very imperfectly, fulfil their 
functions of elaboration and integration. 

3284. Dekker, Daniel J. & Webb, James T. (Ohio U) 
Relationships of the Social Readjustment Rating Scale 
to psychiatric patient status, anxiety and social desira- 
bility. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 
18(2), 125-130.—Compared scores on the Social Read- 
Justment Rating Scale (SRRS) made by 3 groups of Ss: 
40 psychiatric inpatients, 40 psychiatric outpatients, and 
40 normals. The relationship of the SRRS to 2 MMPI 
scales, Manifest Anxiety (At) and Social Desirability 
(So-R), was also evaluated. Results indicate significant 


differences in SRRS scores between the 2 patient groups . =" 


and the normal group, but no significant differences - 
between inpatients and outpatients. SRRS scores were 
significantly correlated with age, At, and So-R. It is 
concluded that self-reports of stressful life events are 
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— related to the obtaining of psychiatric care. (18 ref)—W. 


Shipman. 
_ 2285. Depue, Richard A. & Dubicki, Margaret D. 
(Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) Hospitalization and 
premorbid characteristics in withdrawn and active 
schizophrenics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
_ ogy, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 629-632.—Obtained hospitali- 
zation and premorbid data on 20 withdrawn and 20 
active schizophrenics (mean ages = 38.5 and 40.1 yrs, 
respectively) using the General Information Question- 
maire to explore basic differences between these types of 
tients. Results show that withdrawns were first 
talized at an earlier age, stayed in the hospital 
longer each time they were admitted, spent more of their 
lives in psychiatric facilities, and had a higher incidence 
of delusions and hallucinations than actives. Data reflect 
basic differences beyond the schizophrenic episode since 
withdrawns were also found to have a poorer overall 
remorbid adjustment, were less likely to be married, 
ad fewer estimated friends between the ages of 6 and 
18, and had fewer estimated high school activities than 
actives. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3286. Depue, Richard A. (Southern Illinois U, Car- 
bondale) The specificity of response interference to 
schizophrenia. Journal ој Abnormal Psychology, 
— 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 529-532.—Recent research has 
= emphasized that the greater-than-normal response inter- 
L— ference in schizophrenics is a specific characteristic of 
schizophrenia. Since arousal is an important variable in 
response interference and since schizophrenics show 

patterns of overarousal, it is suggested that arousal 
would be important to control if behavioral differences 
between schizophrenics and controls are to be attribu! 
specifically to schizophrenics’ special problems of re- 
sponse interference. These ideas were tested by replicat- 
ing a study by W. E. Broen and L. H. Storms (see PA, 
_ Vol 38:7261) using an overaroused control group of 15 
| nonpsychotic psychiatric inpatients, 15 nonparanoid 
schizophrenics, and 15 normals in a visual discrimination 
task. Data show that both the overaroused controls and 
schizophrenics, while not differing from each other, 
showed greater decrement of correct responding with 
increased arousal than the normal controls.—Journal 
abstract. 

3287. Dirks, Stanley J. & Kuldau, John M. (Stanford 
U) Validity of self-report by psychiatric patients of 
employment earnings and hospitalization. Journal of 


ospi! 


actual and self-reported length of hospi } 
control Ss. Differences between self-reports and Social 
Security data on employment earnings Were significant 
for experimental Ss. 

3288. Dongier, M. (Allan Memorial Inst, Montes 
Quebec, Canada) Psychosomatic а 1 " 
infarction in comparison with angina pectoris. Psychol P 
E & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 2301-6), er . 
Gites evidence from the literature that some psyche x 
- namic features are more frequent than others in subjects 

Prone to coronary: heart disease. AS personality chang 
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often take place following myocardial infarction, 
spective ‘studies are less convincing than pros 
ones. However, the latter 
predominance of obsessive-compulsive character defene- 
es, more in myocardial infarction than in angina pectoris 
without myocardial infarction. Poverty of fantasy f 
operational mode of mental functioning, repression, 
control of emotional reactions appear pre 
the former. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 


which p! 
current 


interwoven with psyc 
trigger that precipitates a soma 
result. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
585—588. —Used a discrimination 
detection of heart-rate levels. 7 non 
patients and 3 hospi 


level during а no-feedback, 


feedback phase. 


counter. Operan 
increased and decreased 


for each S. Resu 
respond in the presence of the heart- 


stimulus control feedback training. 
ing improved 


operant responding to heart- 
(7 ref)— Journal abstract. 
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3290. Epstein, Leonard H. & 


Feedback-influenced heart rate disci 


paradigm to evaluate — 
psychotic psychiatric E 
tal employees were instructed (0 _ 
tected a change in heart rate — 
, feedback, and 2nd no- - 
Feedback was presented as points on a 
t responding in the presence of both - 
heart rate levels was monitored - 
Its indicate that Ss did not reliably - 
rate levels prior to. 
Accuracy of respond- _ 
during feedback but decreased slightly at 


tfeedback. No differences were observed between _ 
rate increases or decreases. ч 


ress a button when they de! 


4 


‘abrega, Horacio. Problems implicit in the _ 
nd social study of depression. Psychosomatic: ^ 
t), Vol 36(5), 371-398.— Discusses p 


lepression to illustrate the relationship 
c disease and social systems. 2 areas 
tical discussion of 


3291. 


Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974080» Vol 42(5), : па 
38 Data from 50 control and 44 experimen male are eov nek field об causal sychiatry. Part | 
puse ward patients show significant differences roblems ii T б dia the study of depression 
etween the actual and self-reported number of previous green prol al questions and | 
hospitalizations for the experimental Ss and between the m i the influence of social factors in the — 
talization for the and manifestations of depression are | 


'ournal abstract. me 
Dieter Н. (Bürgerhos| itals, Ps} 
Germany) [Psychiatric and — 

ses of forei workers in the - 

ic of Germany: A contribution to psychia 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie Ш 
ol 26(2), 18-90. 
million - 


Psychiat 


Y 


53: 3292-3300 


- of psychiatric illness is Teported for the 5 nationalities 
with the largest number of immigrants. Turks, Greeks, 
= Spaniards, Jugoslavs, and Italians had the highest 
“percentage of illness, in that order. Turks were signifi- 
- cantly higher in several diagnostic categories including 
neuroses, psychosomatic disorders, abnormal reactions, 
and attempted suicide. Spaniards were more often 
schizophrenic. Jugoslavs were more often alcoholics. (67 
—ref)—K. J. Hartman. 

3293. Fulker, D. W. (U Birmingham, England) A 
biometrical genetic approach to intelligence and schi- 
Zophrenia. Social Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol 20(3), 266-275. 
‚ —Describes a method that Permitted a reanalysis of 

existing data on schizophrenia and Suggests that biome- 
trical genetics could easily be applied to the analysis of 
human behavior. A brief account of this approach and 
“its underlying assumptions is presented to illustrate the 
- — genetics of intelligence and schizophrenia. (29 ref) 
(U Michigan, Medical Ctr) 
Anxiety or caffeinism: A diagnostic dilemma. 4 merican 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1089-1092. 


Produce symptoms that are indistinguishable from those 


K agents or who have 
complaints and 


ffee-drinkin 
» and “hyperkinetic” children. 3 case 
the syndrome. (29 ref) Journal 


psychiatric services, 
reports illustrate 
abstract. 


re Services 
. Psychiatry, 
lines the ор, 


. The range of 
and physiological theories is 


oldest and youngest siblin; 
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420 435.— Tested t 
early institutionalization (before age 16) among sociop- 
aths will be significantly higher dán for mental patients 
diagnosed as other than Sociopathic. Ss consisted of 50 


sociopaths and 59 non-sociopaths (32 paranoid schizo- 
Phrenics 


Tesident Caucasian male 


(P < .001) and suppo, 
Socialization Which ^ 
Secondary 
agents will be ineffective for 
With an adequate role- 


epidemiological approach to the problem, and refutes the 
view that sibling-rank differences are merely birthrate 
artifacts. Areas of research that might bridge the 
psychological-physiological gap are suggested, and the 
Social and educational implications of sibling rank 
differences are noted. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3297. Haynes, Stephen N.; Follingstad, Diane R. & 
McGowan, William T. (U South Carolina) Insomnia: 
Sleep patterns and anxiety level. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 18(2), 69—74.— Conduct- 
ed 2 studies to assess the Sleep patterns, anxiety levels, 
and muscle tension levels of insomniacs and noninsom- 
niacs. Study 1 involved the administration to 284 Ss of a 
Sleep Behavior Questionnaire (SBQ) and the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale (MA scale). In Study 2 the SBQ 
and MA scale were given to 101 college students. 
Frontalis muscle activity was measured by electromyo- 
gram. Data from the 2 studies support the hypothesis 
that physiological arousal or anxiety is an etiological 
factor in insomnia, and Suggest that anxiety-reducing 
procedures may be helpful in treating the problem.—W. 
G. Shipman. 

3298. Holzman, Philip S. et al. (U Chicago) Eye- 
tracking dysfunctions in Schizophrenic patients and 
their relatives. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 143-151.— Data from 103 psychi- 
atric patients, 53 of their relatives, and 72 nonpatient 


controls who performed a simple test of smooth-pursuit 
eye tracking 
between deviant eye tracking and clinically diagnosed 
Schizophrenia, 
patients” first-degree relatives who were not themselves 
clinically schizophrenic also showed deviant eye-tracking 
behavior. The relationship of poor eye tracking and 
schizophrenia is even Stronger when specific psychologi- 
cal test evidence 


Rorschach Test) is used Operationally to classify patients. 


movements show a striking association 


A high proportion of the schizophrenic 


of thought disorder (WAIS and 


€ eye-tracking dysfunction may thus represent a 


Benetic market that can prove highly useful for studying 
the transmission i 
Findings suggest Proprioceptive and interoceptive in- 


volvement in Schizophrenic pathology. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


Of a vulnerability to schizophrenia. 


3299. Humphrey, John A. (U North Carolina, Greens- 


boro) A study of the etiology of sociopathic behavior. 
Diseases of the Ne 


ervous System, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(9), 
he hypothesis that the incidence of 


and 27 PSychoneurotics) drawn from the 
4 population of a state psychiatric 
Ospital; most Ss were between 20 and 34 yrs of age. 
indings from chart reviews confirm the hypothesis 
rt the suggestion that childhood 
h takes place under conditions of 
relations between the child and socializing 
the development of a self 


_ that this hypothesis reconcile 15 presented. It is argued abstract. Aking ашу (22 ref) Journal 
dynamics with cultural variables 11841 family psycho- 3300. Ikemi, Yuj ity oF 
A » Opens a valuable new Medicine, nico et al. (Kyushu U, Faculty 


City, Japan) Psychosomatic mecha- 


nism under social changes in Japan. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1—6), 240-250.—Notes that, 
after World War II, the sudden overthrow of the old 
social establishment and traditional value system in 
Japan, combined with the direct ill effects of modern 
industry, has exerted a serious influence upon the health 
of the Japanese people. Psychosomatic problems, includ- 
ing asthma and allergic disorders, are described in 
children and students, in females, in workers, and in the 
aged. 

г 3301. Ineichen, Bernard & Hooper, Douglas. (U 

Bristol, England) Wives' mental health and children's 
behaviour problems in contrasting residential areas. 
Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(6), 369—374. 
—A health survey conducted in 5 residential areas 
revealed comparatively good health among wives in a 
suburban commuter area. In contrast, a redeveloped 
central urban area produced a high level of neurosis 
among wives living in houses and behavior problems 
among children in high-rise apartments. Social factors 
which the families themselves associated with these 
results are discussed. 

3302. Isaev, D. N. & Kagan, V. E. (Pediatric Medical 
Inst, Leningrad, USSR) Autistic syndromes in children 
and adolescents. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, Vol 40(5), 
182-189.— Discusses several variants of autism (exclud- 
ing childhood schizophrenia and Kanner's early infantile 
autism), stressing the specificity of the organization of 
cognitive processes, the inconsistency of behavior, and 
the strange nature of interests and communications 
characteristic of autistic psychopaths. Peculiarities of 
autistic manifestations within the framework of organic 
autism depend on insufficient psychic tension, underde- 
veloped space-time notions, insufficiency of intelligence 
as a whole, and the presence of epileptic seizures. Autism 
may also occur in the form of somatogenic or psychogen- 
ic reactions and pathological personality development. It 
Seems to be a nonspecific syndrome of childhood. 
Peculiar clinical manifestations are associated with 
peculiarities of the basic disorder. Correlations of 
clinical, psychological, EEG, and pneumoencephalogra- 
phy data are suggestive of defects and distortions in the 
System of motivation and behavior planning.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

- . 3303. Johnson, D. A. & Heather, B. B. (Crumpsall 
Hosp, Manchester, England) The sensitivity of the k 
pression Inventory to changes of symptomatology. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug),. Vol 125, 
184-185.—Interviewed 73 patients on 3 occasions from 7 
days to 18 wks after exhibiting a new episode of 
depressive illness to test whether the Beck Depression 
Inventory can measure change in a depressive mood: 
Results suggest that the Inventory 15 sensitive to 
ar o ments of symptomatology which do not warrant 
a change of clinical rating. - 

3304. Jones, Fredric B. (U Rochester, Medical Ctr) A 
4-yr follow-up of vulnerable adolescents. та at 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jul), Vol 159(1), 20-39. 
—Attempted to develop predictors of severe psychopa- 
thology. in early adulthood from behavioral DEED 
Provided in middle adolescence and early adulthood M 
Parents. Ss were 24 males who were first seen in a 
Psychology department clinic for behavioral problems in 
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middle adolescence. Assessment of adaptive ad at 
intake and follow-up was in erue. (9) 4 4lold 
grouping of Ss defined in terms of contrasting styles of. 
coping, (b) the degree of social competence in a tros 
range of stimulus situations obtained from the cl ; 
analysis of a structured joint parental interview, and (с). 
overall level of psychopathology obtained from the 
scaling of a brief description of the target child's 
behavioral assets and liabilities, which served as the 
outcome criterion. Prediction to the outcome criterion" 
from the global rating of level of psychopathology at 
intake which separated those manifesting extreme or 
bizarre symptoms from the rest of the sample was 58. 
Two-thirds of the most inadequate category at follow-w ч 
were in the same category at intake. The strongest ae ix 
predictors were 2 clusters assessing the child's coopera- 
tiveness, responsibility and maturity in relating to his. 
parents. Prediction to the outcome criterion Was in- 
creased to .87 by adding to the multiple correlation as 
predictor variables the global rating of degree 0 
pathology at intake and the 2 dimensions of activity and 
locus inherent in the 4-fold grouping of Ss. (16 
—Journal abstract. i 

3305. Kaffman, Mordecai. Toilet-training by multiple 
caretakers: Enuresis among kibbutz children. Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1972(Dee), 
Vol 10(4), 340-365.—In the Israeli kibbutz system of. 
upbringing, several caretakers as well as the parents arë 
responsible for the toilet training of children. It was. 
assumed that (a) the transfer of the training functions to 
several theoretically neutral care-taking agents would 
reduce the pathogenic effects in toilet training of a 
contingent parent-child emotional conflict and (b) good. 
achievements in sphincter control could be expected with 
the introduction into kibbutz child-rearing practices of. 
progressive educational principles and psychologically 
‘oriented approaches to toilet training. An analysis of a 
representative sample of 1,376 4-18 yr old kibbutz 
children shows that Ss had a much higher reported 
incidence of enuresis up to age 6-7 yrs, and а lower 
incidence over age 10 yrs, in comparison to nonkibbutz 
children studied by previous authors. “Regressive” 
stress-provoking situations in the 
parent-child relationship was relatively uncommon 
among kibbutz children. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 


3307. Kaplan, Donald ! 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
—Describes the processes 


i mena у 5 
ou [gem of phobia, specifically social, having 


phenome! gical 
sonalization. 
fantasy activity ге 
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romance fantasy is specifically pathogenic. The Tegres- formation in discussing basic Conflicts with their Corre- 
п in shyness from oedipal conflict is to an oral phase sponding anxieties. Normalit 

of primal anxiety which undoes consolidations of 8-mo relative terms in child develo 
tranger anxiety." Though neurotic shyness resembles acquire the significance of a Structured р; 

the bashfulness of schizophrenics phenomenologically, System. The basic cor: 

the dynamics differ. As a common factor in the etiology the interplay of co 

of shyness, it is concluded that there Was an overt Parental objects being 

infantalizing contentiousness between parent and child. i i 

(58 ref)—R. S. Albin. processes due to this pathological situation. 3 schematic 
3308. Kay, Stanley R. & Singh, Man M. (Bronx State types of somatization a: 

Hosp, NY) A temporal measure of attention in chondriacal, and Psychotic—and several clinical cases 

Schizophrenia and its clinical significance. British are briefly presented. (16 


1974(Aug), Vol 125, 146-151, 3312. Kunz, Hans. [Experience, hallucinatory 
of Attention Test as a temporal experience, and the certainty of death.] (Germ) Zeit- 
entration and distractibility for studies Schrift fiir Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1972, 
ion is determined by the Уо 20(4), 334-347.—Employes phenomenological anal- 
ustains attention at a ysis in a comparison of real experiences with delusionary 
alue of the test was ones, An analogy is drawn between “primary delusion” 
i ming aware of one’s own death, and common 
characteristics of the 2 Phenomena are specified. (Eng- 
lish s 
3313. Lader, M. H. & Marks, I. M. (U London, Inst of 
Psychiatry, England) The rating of clinical anxiety. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 112-137. 


udy showed the test lo —Divides the many scales and inventories that have 
Onitors the differential been introduced for the rating of anxiety into those 
„апа acute schizophrenics ә; 


z C$ aimed at assessing "trait anxiety" (habitual anxiousness) 
ce for schizophrenic and those designed to rate “state anxiety” (anxiety at 
that moment). The former are essentially personality 
inventories and include the MMPI, the Taylor Manifest 

iety scale, the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, 
and the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Clinical rating 
Scales are primarily mood assessment instruments and 
include simple linear scales, the Hamilton Anxiety Scale, 
the Lipman Scale, the Psychiatric Outpatient Mood 
are presented bearing on the reli Scales, the Cornell Medical Index, and the Morbid 
f schizophrenic illn tety Inventory. These scales together with many 
factors in th | Others are reviewed, their advantages and disadvantages 
j i i are listed, and recommendations ате made for the rating 
of trait and state anxiety. The importance of distinguish- 
E ing between scales which establish diagnostic profiles 
“1. ү g and those which measure changes in the severity of 
- Symptoms is emphasized. (5 ref)—Journal abstract. 

063), 254-265. 3314. Lawrence, John i Ec State U) 
чеке m nent Overview of deri on 
ntribute ; : crowding and human behavior. Psychological Bulletin, 
heteroge k : 1974(0c0, Vol 81(10), 712720. рол that, despite the 
diffi 5 i ding as a social issue, it 
г research among human 
- Experimental evidence from the laboratory is slight 


mental illness, and that the med; 


llness is valid, heuristic, and hu 


and partly inconsistent; problems of definition and 
measurement obscure anal 


view, however, associates 


Mauricio, (U Buenos Aj 5 
rmality in normal devale sca WE relationship bet i 10-9} 


. Psy. 
(1-6), 35-42. 
о symptom 
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sociospatial factors and to the latter in terms of 
individual perception. It is suggested that any theory of 
crowding should encompass the intrapsychic case and 
that research should attempt to uncover evidence, if any, 
of neurophysiological responses to sociospatial varia- 
tions in density. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3315. Leslie, Shirley A. (Booth Ball Hosp, Blackley, 
England) Psychiatric disorder in the young adolescents 
of an industrial town. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 125, 113-124.—Describes an epidemio- 
logical study of the prevalence of psychiatric disorder 
among 13-14 yr old children. Ss were a weighted sample 
of 150 children who were given a psychiatric examina- 
tion and diagnosed; recommendations for treatment 
were made for each child on the assumption of unlimited 
facilities. The assessments were compared with previous- 
ly administered parental questionnaire scores, and the 
prevalence rates were calculated. Because only 67.4% of 
the parental questionnaires were returned, a subsidiary 
study on a 1:5 sample of nonreturner was completed. 
Results of this procedure indicate that, particularly 
among the boys, the prevalence rate was much higher 
than that of the original sample. After adjustment for the 
nonreturners, the rates of severe disorder were 6.2 and 
2.6% for boys and girls, respectively; for moderate 
disorder, the rates were 14.6% for boys and 11% for girls. 
A comparison between the current study and a previous 
one conducted among 10-11 yr olds in the Isle of Wight 
suggests that the higher rate in the current study is a 
feature of the area rather than of the age of the children 
and not due to different criteria for diagnosis. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3316. Lesse, Stanley. Psychiatric symptoms in 
relationship to the intensity of anxiety. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 94-101.—Notes that 
anxiety is a highly organized psychophysiologic process 
that follows definitive patterns that are predictable in a 
vast majority of patients. In a study of 624 patients over 
à period of 18 yrs it was found that the vast majority of 
patients, no matter what the nature of the original stress, 
demonstrate definite evidence of mounting anxiety 
before there is any evidence of other clinical psychiatric 
Symptoms and signs. 4 components of anxiety—motor 
(tension), affective, autonomic, and verbal—are de- 
Scribed quantitatively. Secondary psychiatric symptoms 
and signs in almost all instances begin to manifest 
themselves only after there is a definite appearance of 
the affective component. A symptom or sign does not 
disappear until the affective component of anxiety is 
decreased below a certain threshold. The last symptom 
Ог sign to appear is usually the first symptom or sign to 
disappear as the level of anxiety is reduced.—Journal 
abstract. 

3317. Lifshitz, Michaela &  Chovers, Atalya. 
Encopresis among Israeli kibbutz children. /srae/ Annals 
of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1972(Dec), Vol 10(4), 
326-340.— Analyzed the case records of 50 2-13 yr old 
children raised on an Israeli kibbutz who were referred 
to a child guidance clinic because of encopresis (fecal 
soiling) or fecal withholding. Results correspond to those 
previously published on soiling children raised in the city 
within the family framework. Findings tend to support 
the psychodynamic character of the symptom as а means 
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of gratification of needs in a child whose environmental. 
contacts (parents and peers) are hoe E 
symptom may also be caused by neuromuscular coordi- 
nation that has not reached the level expected for the 
ten iod ак group. The prognosis is usually good 
out direct therapeutic intervention. 
—Journal abstract. ps «t b 

.3318. Lipsitt, Don R. (Mount Auburn Hosp, Cam- 
bridge, MA) Psychodynamic considerations of hypo: 
chondriasis. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
23(1-6), 132-139.—Argues that the term hypochondria- 
sis must be considered, in its historical, medical, and 
sociological context, as a label misused extensively, 
Attempts at refinement of definition of terms such as 
hysteria, conversion reaction, somatization, psychophysi- 
ological, and psychosomatic diseases are cited; yet the 
theoretical issues involved are often defiant of clarifica: 
tion, and the problems in clinical differentiation remair 
complex. A case example of “hypochondriacal patient’ 
illustrates the common clinical dilemmas experienced b; 
patient, house staff, and physicians, the iatrogeni 
components of dysfunctional doctor-patient relation 
ships, and some of the psychodynamic mechanism: 
related to the patient's mode of presentation, illnes 
behavior, and ultimate disclosure of intrapsychic as wel 
as psychosocial problems. (38 ref)—Journal abstract 

3319. London, Nathaniel J. An essay Ol 
psychoanalytic theory: Two theories of schizophrenia: | 
Review and critical assessment of the development o 
the two theories. International Journal of Psycho 
Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 169-178.—Describes 2 mail 
psychoanalytic theories of schizophrenia, the unitar 
theory and the specific theory. They appear incompatibl 
with one another, yet both derive from Freud’s classica 
theory of schizophrenia. The unitary theory ascribe 
primary roles to instinctual drives, anxiety, and defense 
thus failing to encompass present knowledge of schizo 
phrenic behaviors. The specific theory, on the othe 
hand, cites the decathexis of the menta representation, 
of objects. Suggestions for ways to confirm this theor) 
are presented. (37 ref)—Journal summary. 

3320. London, Nathaniel J. An essay О! 
psychoanalytic theory: Two theories of schizophrenia 
11, Discussion and restatement of the specific theory о 
schizophrenia. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis 
1973, Vol 54(2), 179-193.—Criticizes the tendency withir 
psychoanalysis to overextend crucial psychoanal tic 


concepts in the service of maintaining a cohesive uni ieo 
theory. Psychoanalytic metapsychology is viewed as 1 
group of interrelated but separable theories, derived 
from a common intrapsychic focus and from a commor 
method. The unitary and specific theories of schizophre 
nia are discussed. Definitions of instinctual drives, objec! 
representations, and representations of time and space 
are provided, and brief ШОНЫ of the 2 theories ar 
i . (53 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
TUAE e, keit (Harvard U) Deu 
thinking and cognitive disorder. In H. London & R. 

Nisbett (Eds), Thought and. feeling: Cognitive ero 
feeling states. Chicago, IL: Aldine, 1974. = р. E : 
TEE ees ПЕ оир of patients 

lelusions which suggests tha ч 
"We suffer from primary perceptual Morel ha 1 
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- mentally biological but influenced by stress, and that be involved in these m 

"these disorders involve vivid and intense sensory input. —Journal abstract. 

' These experiences demand explanations which the 3325. Mezzich, Juan E.; Demarin, Fred L, & Erickson, 
z Ў m edical Ctr) Comparative 

ces for differential diagno- 


etabolic disturbances, (56 ref) 


f 223 18-60 yr old 
d into 2 groups for 
nical diagnosis of 
ondepressive states as criterion, and 
multiple regression as the main analytic technique. The 
individual validity of MMPI scales constructed through 
empirical (external criterion), 


"configural models" that 
included their binary cross-products was very similar 
across models and across construction techniques of the 
component scales. A simplified regression formula is 
Provided for diagnostic purposes. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

3326. Mischel, Theodore. (State U New York, 
Binghamton) Understanding neurotic behavior: From 
"mechanism" to “intentionality.” In T. Mischel (Ed), 
Understanding other persons. Totowa, NJ: Rowman and 


? росе н. (Royal Dundee Liff es Freud's clinical writings, particularly in the metapsycho| 
_ scotland) “Psychoticism” and in terms of models drawn from the physical sciences. 
- Journal TE ed ham ISTA Aug) Vol 125, 152-160, Freud's interpretation. of neuroses ‘a 2538 traceable 
h mustered а 29-item Psychoticism Scale to 77 “back to an excessive Tepression of libidinal trends” is 
Д рѕус d inpatients to lest hypotheses relating Psychoti- examined, and 
Ss. Reed aversion to differences within © Broup of techniques of self-deception is explored. (4 p ref) 
_ 55. Results show that scores were largely unaffected b 3327. Morrison, James R. (U California, San Diego) 
ERE Scores were Bipolar affective disorder and alcoholism. American 
Ollcism, although not of Extraver- Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(1 0), 1130-1133. 
that 


- Within the psychotic Ehud, those patients who had wa vice Who were УЗА 
Е of “disintegration,” thought di 


- affective flattening had significan tly hi E sei d ism for the entire Psychiatry service (p < .02). Demo- 


ry. i ionshi 
324 E ) tents. Data do not su rt 1 relationship 
[doce c LE оа chia 
leterogeneity and biochemical ndings in mani) 260510810 “primary” in an individual patient—Journal 
3328. Munoz, Rodrigo A. One hundred private 
Psychiatric patients, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 358-361.—Explored the demo- 
ical characteristics of 100 clients treated 

>Y Private psychiatrists, Interviews and observations 
indicate thai Most Ss had discrete psychiatric disorders 


» and sought aitention because of 
emergency situations, ES 


23229. Murphy, George E; Woodruff Robert А. & 
pierjanic, Marijan, (Washingow U, Medical School) 

mary affective disorder: Д efficiency of two 
Sets of diagnostic criteria. Archives of General Psychia- 


у, 1974(Aug), Vol 310), 181-184.—115 patients whose 


conditions were diagnosed as primary affective disorder 
were followed up prospectively after a 5-yr interval. The 
patients were reinterviewed blindly, and 86% were given 
the same diagnosis at follow-up, evidence of the 
diagnostic validity of the criteria used for primary 
affective disorder. The efficiency of criteria recently 
developed by J. P. Feighner et al (1973) were compared 
with criteria used in initial evaluation of the patients' 
conditions by W. Cassidy et al (1957). Within the limits 
of this study, there is evidence that the Feighner criteria 
are more inclusive in selecting patients with primary 
affective disorder with no loss of diagnostic validity. 
—Journal abstract. 

3330, Nagaraja, Jaya. Somnambulism in children: 
Clinical communication. Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 
1974(Jan), Vol 7(1), 18-19.—Discusses somnambulism 
and its etiology in children. The etiology includes the 
take-over of activities and direction by the subconscious. 
2 case histories are presented. An 8-yr-old boy had 
Several such episodes each night. 3 wks of in-patient 
treatment on a tranquilizer, followed by 6 wks of the 
drug on an outpatient basis resulted in a symptomatic 
recovery for 2 yrs. A 9-yr-old girl who had been sleep 
walking for 6 mo also responded to tranquilizer treat- 
ment.—R. S. Albin. 

3331. Nolan, J. Dennis. (Ohio State U) A within- 
subjects analysis of discrimination shift behavior in 
Schizophrenics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 

. 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 497-511.—In 3 experiments, 24 
20-68 yr old chronic schizophrenics, 12 20-66 yr old new 
admissions, 12 18-46 yr old predischarge patients, and 4 
49-56 yr old lobotomized patients were trained on 1 of 4 
discrimination-learning tasks, followed by either а 
Teversal-intradimensional-extradimensional shift se- 
quence or an extradimensional-extradimensional-re- 
versal shift sequence. Shift means and subproblem- 
learning curves indicated that some attentional re- 
sponding did occur, but that some Ss found it difficult 
to respond to familiar stimuli in a new way. No differ- 
ences between patient subgroups were obtained, but 
individua] differences in attention suggest meaningful 
subyarieties of patients. It is concluded that a with- 
in-Ss discrimination shift paradigm can provide 
useful information about attentional responding, per- 
Severative responding, and ability to deal with familiar 
stimuli in a new way. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3332. Offord, D. R. (U Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
School performance of adult schizophrenics, their 
Siblings and age mates. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 125, 12-19.—Analyzed school records of 
31 male and 65 female adult schizophrenics, their 247 
puc and female siblings, and 116 age-matched controls. 

types of data were assessed: frequency of repeating, IQ 
Scores, and last regular grade completed. Male schizo- 
реш School performance was inferior to that of 
emale schizophrenics on all 3 measures. Male schizo- 
Phrenics, but not females, did significantly more poorly 
In school than their age-matched controls, and there was 
sizable group of low-IQ males but not of females. 
Vithin-family data show that the preschizophrenic 
iffered consistently on school performance from his 
Siblings and age mates only when he was а male 
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belonging to a low-IQ sibship. P 
ийил): Q sibship. Q2 ref}—Journal 
3333. Ornitz, Edward M. et al. (U California, Medical - 
School, Los Angeles) The eno cule of the mee 
auditory evoked response during sleep in autistic 
children. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1974(Aug), Vol 37(2), 173-174.—Studied the re 
covery cycle of the averaged auditory evoked respon: 
(AER) during sleep in 28 autistic and 23 normal 22-68 
mo old children by measuring the amplitudes алі 
latencies of wave №, of the Ist response (В) and the Ind 
response (R;) to paired clicks. No significant differen Y 
in the recovery ratios (R;: К.) were found between 
autistic and normal children in either Stage 2.or REI 
sleep at within-pair stimulus separations of 250, 160, 80, 1 
and 40 msec. (French summary)—Journal summary. —.— 
3334. Overall, John E. (U Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) Validity of the Psychological Screening 
Inventory for psychiatric screening. Journal of Consu 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 717: 
—Administered the Psychological Screening Inventory — 
to 126 adult psychiatric outpatients. Responses Were - 
scored using R. I. Lanyon's clinical scales and J. E. 
Overall's recently derived factor scoring keys. Responses 
of 800 normal adults were similarly scored by the 2. 
methods. Discriminant function analysis revealed 18% 
misclassification for clinical scale scoring and 22% — 
misclassification for factor scoring. The hit rates are 4 
considered appropriately high in view of criterion _ 
uncertainty. As in similar studies with other instruments, ^ 
factor analysis did not provide a superior basis for. — 
discriminant validity.—Journal abstract. id 
3335. Pethó, Bertalan. ("Semmelweis" Medical U, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Budapest, Hungary) [Nosological 1 
aspects of schizophrenia: 1. Toward the solution of ће 
problem of a stabilized nosological category.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1974(Mar), Vol 26(3), 136-143.—Reviews the historical 2 
process of a more flexible concept of schizophrenia. Ё. 
Kraepelin’s dichotomy of endogenous psychoses and E. 
Bleulers psychogenetically oriented explanation are 
considered. The current crisis in symptomatology and 
the formal revival of nosological characteristics are 
summarized. 3 
3336. Pinard, С. & Tetreault, L. (Inst National de la 8 
Recherche Scientifique, Hópital Saint-Jean de Dieu, — 
Montréal, Ontario, Canada) [Evaluation of syntactic - 
complexity in psychotic depression.] (Fren) Revue de... 


patient's 5 
5] 
significant differences 


Jete sentences spok 


during depression and after recovery. one 
i ences tended to become more comp 
Pee aa —K. J. Hartman. 


more complex in structure. 


eU Liverpool, m Chil 
à d) S ptom formation reconsidered д 
Econ rapi il Psychotherapy & Psychosomalies, _ 


1974, Vol 23(1-6), 44-53.— Presents а system for cl 


we utt 
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. though physical, has a basis of Purely emotional condition are discussed. 
E pathology; and (c) the PSychosomatic sequence which 3341. Rees, W. Linford. 
Should be retained for those Specific disorders like London, En and) dynai 
* asthma, eczema, migraine, and Spastic colon which have n migraine. Psychotherapy & Psychoso 
à pathophysiological Substrate activated by emotional ics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 111-121. 
factors. The principle common to al] 3 Syndromes is that etio i 


© Tef)}— Journal abstract, disorders, emotional reactions, changes in life situatio 
3338. Post, Robert M, & Goodwin, Frederick K, various psychosocial stresses, and periods of оуегас 

(National Inst of Mental Health, Adult Psychiatry i 

Branch, Bestheda, MD) Estimation of brain amine migraine are associated with alterations in en 

metabolism in affective illness: nal fluid Concentration, and ability to work. There may also bet 

Studies utilizing Probenecid. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- i : 
і -156.—Т; 


ADAE š Д he may react to any other illness or disability. ( 
affective illness and 8 heroin addicts on methadone, —Vournal abstract, 
2, 


Rochester) Bilateral f inhibition in the motor 
measured under baseline Conditions and after probene- im? transfer of inh 


5 ing of schi renics and normals. Journal 0 
accumulations Motor Behavior, fe Sep), Vol 6(3), 205-215.—Eval 


tended to be lower than th 


ЕРУ со 3 ye ^n tedi 

Ў а depressed patients was low compared to Positive » ү Control condition. Normal Ss demonstra H 
b at in controls. Amitri line and imi ramine trea Rr 08, 

Significantly lowered SHIA accumulation ent sign ificant transfer of inhibitory effects in the no-rest 


Supporting the h i ioceptive deficit in 
an, Donald M, & Harrow, Marti (Yale 2 trae des . hypothesis of a Ргоргіосер! c л 
% 2) паша disturbances in schi "dl of Such findings also 
Studied 4 be oor l. might be a Significant underlying factor in the cognitive — 
the concept of ion an у image disturbances of schizophre- 
also can be explained by impair: 
centra] integrating mechanisms. (18 ref) \ 


SC - 2343. Roback, Howard p. Webb Warren W. & 
f EE Combinations we P. Aue 
сотне with indices of pathology fran осон. vere come Donald. (Vanderbilt. U, ма). Scam 
К were related to Some ng sf Fectaton UE Paying Seen for Psychological testing. Journal .— 
= barrier scores were unrelated pathology, While 5 Consulting & Clinical Psycholo » 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 
ЕНЕ more frequen асро ology, Contamina- T4 Administered the MMPI 571274 


j 1 hrenics and latent schizo- 
in depressives, Penetration г S 


were u, 
cPreSsives than in an Paying group than for the fee-paying group, and that fee: 
found for the hypothesis that scho UP. Pent be hanes situationally determined and not a 
‚ Pes of responses Considered indicat alized charac ristic. 


Pared ba mas| functions for 2 groups 
e unusual оғ 16 Schizophrenic with the Thasking functions for 2 


control groups (8 undergraduates and 8 nonschizophren- 
ic psychiatric patients). Masking functions were obtained 
for both single-letter and 8-letter Visual displays. The 
procedure involved a forced-choice letter recognition 
method analogous to signal detection methodology. Both 
schizophrenic groups produced longer masking func- 
tions, under all conditions, than the 2 control groups 
whose functions were highly similar. Consistent with 
"attention" theories of schizophrenia, results indicate 
that some deficit occurs in schizophrenia at a very early 
stage of information-processing in the visual system. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3345. Schless, A. P.; Mendels, J.; Kipperman, A. & 
Cochrane, C. (U Pennsylvania) Depression and hostility. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), Vol 
159(2), 91-100.—Studied 37 depressed patients to ex- 
plore the association between depression, hostility, and 
the direction in which hostility is expressed. A spectrum 
of hostile behaviors was found, defined by 4 factors, with 
an approximately equal number of patients turning 
hostility inward and outward. In patients who tended to 
turn hostility in, there was a relationship between the 
degree of turning hostility inward and higher scores on 
several measures of the severity of depression. Several 
indicators of outward hostility were related to presence 
of hysterical features and resentment. These tentative 
findings are in keeping with a theory which considers 
depression to be primarily an emotional signal and 
hostility to serve as a defense. There is evidence that the 
defense may fail as depression becomes more severe. (38 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3346. Schlossberg, Arie & Rattok, Yaacov. (Tel Aviv 
U, Israel) The autokinetic phenomenon in schizophren- 
ics. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), 138-144.—Exposed 26 acute and 
46 chronic schizophrenic patients to the autokinetic 
phenomenon; acute and chronic Ss were further divided 
into 14 acute and 18 chronic paranoids and 12 acute and 
28 chronic nonparanoids. All Ss were 18-40 yrs old, and 
were receiving phenothiazines. Significant differences 
were found between all subgroups, except in the cases of 
chronic nonparanoids vs chronic paranoids and acute 
paranoids vs a previously reported normal control group 
(P < .05). Results are discussed in terms of ego 
autonomy and an ego closeness-distance continuum. 
The autokinetic phenomenon appears useful in differen- 
tiating acute paranoids from nonparanoid schizophren- 
ics, thus supporting research which defines paranoids as 
à distinct diagnostic subgroup.—Journal abstract. 

3347. Schott, Gerhard & Dietze, Rosemarie A. 
(Charité Nerve Clinic, Berlin, E Germany) [The de la 
Tourette syndrome.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 26(3), 176-182. 
—Reports 2 cases of the rare Gilles de la Tourette 
Syndrome. Problems related to localization of subcortical 
atrophy and problems of nosology are discussed. 

3348. Shapiro, M. B. & Post, F. (U London, Inst of 
Psychiatry, England) Comparison of self-ratings of 
PSychiatric patients with ratings made by a psychiatrist. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 36-41. 

Onducted 4 single-case experiments to assess the 
Psychiatrist’s ability to predict the degree of symptom 
Intensity reported by 4 psychiatric patients, ea with a 
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symptoms in each session. The psychiatrist’s predictions 
were exactly correct approximately 60% of the time, and _ 
were within 1 scale point at least another 25% of the _ 
time. Discrepancies between the psychiatrist and the 
patients were not related to content but rather to the — 
degree of symptom severity, with accuracy being great 
at extreme intensities than in the middle range.—Journal 
summary. s 
3349. Shean, Glenn; Faia, Christine & Schmaltz, _ 
Eileen. (Coll of William & Mary) Cognitive appraisal of 
stress and schizophrenic subtype. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 523-528.—Studied _ 
differences in patterns of cognitive appraisal and _ 
response to stress in a total of 19 male nonparanoid - 
process schizophrenics and paranoid reactive schizo- 
phrenics. Paranoids evidenced greater heart-rate re- 
nse to stress stimuli while rating the stress categories _ 
as less disturbing than did nonparanoid Ss. Comparison E 


of autonomic measures and verbal ratings of the slides. 
indicated that paranoids underrated their autonomi: 
response to stress stimuli while nonparanoid Ss overratei 
it. Results suppport the clinical literature on defensiv 
styles of the 2 groups. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3350. Solyom, L.; Beck, P.; Solyom, C. & Hugel, В. | 
(Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Some — - 
etiological factors in phobic neurosis. Canadian Ps) chi- 
atric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 69-78. [^ 
— Studied 47 phobic psychiatric outpatients who were | 
matched for age, sex, marital status, and education with 1 
47 normal persons. 43 of the 47 patients had agoraphobi- — 
a; the others had specific phobias. 45% of the normals 
had fears of snakes, heights, spiders, or bees, but these - 
fears caused them no problems; 1 normal S had a mild 
agoraphobia. Mothers of phobics were more often _ 
neurotic and fearful than mothers of normals, and _ 
phobic patients had been more fearful as children. On 
the average, patients developed the phobic symptom at 
age 20; fearful normals developed their fears at age Ш 
Phobias of patients typically began following a trauma in | re 
adulthood (e.g., separation or death of a loved-one). The 
train and tunnel phobias of 2 male patients had not ben — 
extinguished despite their daily commuting by train — 
through a tunnel. Findings contradict the view that 
phobias are produced and maintained by conditioning. 
It is suggested that agoraphobia derives from the 
reactivation of separation anxiety, whereas s cific — 

hobias derive from conditioned responses. (French 


umm. F. Auld. Aj 
sin LA & Cole, M С 


3351. Standage, K. F.; Moore, ( ; 
(Memorial U Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) Self- 


lation of the genitalia by a female schizophreni 
conis Purus Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
19(1). 17-20.—Describes the case ofa 20-yr-old single 
woman in whom self-mutilation of the genitalia we 
associated with the development of schizophrenia. Th 
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Psychopathology was dominated by sexual themes and 
resembled reports of patients with erotomania in the 
setting of a paranoid or Schizophrenic psychosis. The 
literature on genital mutilation by both male and female 
patients is briefly reviewed. It is suggested that such 
behavior in women indicates severely disturbed psycho- 
sexual development but lacks diagnostic significance. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 
3352. Stüdeli, H. [Causes of the unfavorable 
development of severely disabled children.] (Germ) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1974(Feb), Vol 23(2), 68-75.—Compares 2 groups of 
children: (a) 25 who were admitted to a Swiss child clinic 
in 1954-1969, and were later referred to a psychiatric 
clinic, and (b) 25 control children referred to an 
assessment ward during a 5-mo period. The following 
variables showed different frequencies in the 2 groups 
and are considered causes of problem development in 
the target children: (a) psychiatric problems in the 
parents; (b) the Ist yr of life spent with parents in 
` Severely disturbed circumstances, or involving changes in 
foster parents and/or home; (c) average intelligence, 
neither high nor low: and (d) diagnosis of character 
disorders, The implications of these (Sm for mental 
health programs are discussed.—H. A. Euler. 
3353. Stein, Robert. Incest and human love: The 
betrayal of the soul in psychotherapy. Baltimore, MD: 
Penguin, 1974. 


on aspects 
е therapeu- 
tic role of transference are explored. 

3354. Stephens, F. С. & Valentine, М. (Glenside 
Hosp, Bristol, England) MMPI 
compared. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 
125, 42-43.—Administered the MMPI and M. Valen- 
tine’s standardized руаш interview, the CAPRICE 
System (see PA, Vo 
Significant associations were found between (a) MMPI 


any group.—Journal sum , 

3355. Sue, Stanley & Sub бега W.(U Washington) 
Asian-American and non- 
Asian students utilizing a student health Psychiatric 
clinic. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 
423-427. —The MMPI records of a total of 46 Chinese 
and Japanese students were compared with those of 120 
non-Asian students from a university psychiatric clinic, 
Results indicate that compared to non-Asians, Chinese 
and Japanese students (a) underutilized the clinic 
Services; (b) possessed more pronounced MMPI scale 
elevations; and (c) exhibited problems involving somatic 
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complaints, family discord, and social introversion, 
Findings are discussed within the context Of Asian 
cultural values. It is suggested that rates of Psychopathol- 
ору have been underestimated for Asian-Americans, 
—Journal abstract. 

3356. Sund, A. (U Oslo, Psychiatric Clinic, Norway) 
Prognostic factors in the neurotic illness. Acta Psychia- 
trica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 90-103.—103 young 
men in compulsory military service, diagnosed and 
treated for neurotic illness, were Studied by using 
medical and social background data, follow-up, and 
personal reexamination to investigate prognostic factors 
in neurotic illness. Functional capacity was used as a 
criterion of neurotic disability, and 55% of the patients 
had no “functional failure” during the average observa- 
tion period of 10.7 yrs. Factors having a positive 
Prognostic significance included the absence of psychiat- 
Tic disorders in the immediate family, a good emotional 
environment in childhood, neither very strict nor 
unstructured upbringing, ability for social adjustment 
during adolescence, a harmonious Marriage during the 
observation period, and fitness for military service at 
follow-up. Mental capacity, high level of education, and 
high social class did not affect long-term prognosis. 
Explanations for these findings are offered.—Journal 
abstract. 

3357. Teshima, Hideki; Inoue, Sadahisa; Ago, 
Yukihiro & Ikemi, Yujiro. (Kyushu U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka City, Japan) Plasminic activity and 
emotional stress, Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol 23(1-6), 218-228.— From analysis of experimental 
and clinical data it is concluded that emotional stress 
accelerates plasminic activity through the autonomic 
nervous system and acts as the trigger in hereditary 
angioneurotic edema. Increased plasminic activity inter- 
feres with hormonal feedback. Plasmin, which acts on 
many substances, is activated easily by emotional stress, 
especially in allergic diseases, 

3358. Udabe, Ronaldo U. Biochemistry and 
Psychiatry with special 


ness may change drastically in the near future because 
of 3 discoveries, Possibly of prime importance: the role 
of prostaglandins in controlling release and uptake of 
nturotransmitters, the role of cyclic adenosine-mono- 
phosphate (and its Synthesizing enzyme, adenyl cyclase) 
in neural transmission, and the role of certain neurohor- 


: Paranoid psychoses, with total duration of 
illness ranging from 1 mo to 26 yrs. Examination of the 
Samples for creatine 
increased 
ranged from | to 11 international units (IU)/100 ml, with 
3.5 standard 


432 


| Findings support the postulate that nonspecific brain 
damage frequently occurs in psychotic patients.—E. A. 
Gavin. 
3360. van Keep, Pieter A. & Kellerhals, Jean M. 
(International Health Foundation, Geneva, Switzerland) 
| The impact of socio-cultural factors on symptom 
formation: Some results of a study on ageing women in 
Switzerland. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
23(1-6), 251-263.—Demonstrates that biology and cul- 
ture are not completely independent spheres, using data 
from a study involving interviews with 448 41-60 yr old 
Swiss women. It is shown that the impact of aging and of 
menopause as measured from 2 indices—climacteric 
complaints and subjective adaptation to daily life—was 
_ more severe in women of the lower social classes than in 
women of the higher social classes. 
3361. Vartanian, M. Ye. & Gindilis, V. M. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) Some notes on the genetics of behavior traits 
in man, especially of abnormal mental traits like 
schizophrenia. Social Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol 20(3), 
246-253.—Suggests that traditional explanations used in 
interpreting the results of twin studies be modified. In 
particular, the inheritance of schizophrenia is discussed 
in the light of proposed changes in analysis methodology. 
3362. Vella, Gaspare & Bollea, Ernesto. (U Rome, Inst 
of Psychiatry, Italy) [Early observations of depressed 
patients during interphasic periods.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973, Vol 8(5), 481—497.—Studied 20 patients 
suffering from monopolar endogenous depression, using 
a list of 147 psychopathological or behavioral factors to 
verify whether they recovered from the *phase," whether 
these depressive symptoms lasted, and whether other 
nondepressive symptoms existed. A group of abnormal 
Ss remained who showed symptoms of both depression 
and mania. It is considered impossible to obtain an exact 
diagnosis of their psychopathology from these interpha- 
Sic periods.—Journal summary. Р 
3363. Wallace, Charles Ј. & Davis, John Е. (Camaril- 
lo—Neuropsychiatric Inst, CA) Effects of information 
Nd reinforcement on the cis КОМУ, of 
chronic psychiatric patient dyads. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 656-662. 
—Conducted 2 experiments to determine if the conversa- 
tional behavior of 3 male and 1 female chronic 
Psychiatric patients could be increased through either 
Teinforcement or the provision of information about 
potential topics of conversation. Each experiment uti- 
lized 1 dyad in a withdrawal design or a combined 
changing criterion and withdrawal design. For 3 of the 4 
Ss a positive reinforcement contingency was used, while 
for the 4th an avoidance contingency was used. Conver- 
Sation was defined as talk between the members about a 
Specified topic of general interest with eye contact at 
least once every 15 sec. Only reinforcement increased 
Conversational behavior. Information about the specified 
topics was ineffective in spite of the fact that the 
L'information was comprehended and was relevant to the 
topics. Additional results demonstrate the ineffectiveness 
Of instructions and the potential ele of de 
requently used changing criterion design. The avoid- 
ance of оаа ошко effectively reinforced а 
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specified duration of initial conversation. 
—Journal abstract. 


unhealthy personalities. A healthy person accepts the - 
necessity and inevitability of change. For the pathologi- | 
cal person, there is discrepancy between how he sees 
himself and what he feels he should be. The neurotic is 
not at peace with his inner self-concept, He cannot love — 
and blames this on the world around him. Unconsciously 
he surrounds himself with people who reinforce his vie 
of reality; this is less painful than relating to a lov 
person. The narcissist gives himself the love which he 
feels he cannot get from others.—H. Silverman. M 
3365. Waring, E. M. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Emotional illness in psychi- 
atric trainees. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), — 
Vol 125, 10-11.—Administered the General Health 
Questionnaire to 83 psychiatric postgraduate trainees, 
22% of the trainees had scores in the range of a probal 
case of nonpsychotic emotional illness as compared wi 
3% of a control group of 46 nonpsychiatric medical 
postgraduate trainees. No differences were found be- 
tween lst-yr trainees, foreign medical graduates, or 
British-born and trained Ss. Е 
3366. Weissman, Myrna M. & Paykel, Eugene 
(Yale U) The depressed woman: A study of soc 
relationships. Chicago, IL: U Chicago Press, 1974, xix, 
289 p. $10.—Reports а 20-mo study of the social _ 
functioning, adjustment, and behavior patterns of 40. 
depressed women and a matched control group of 
normal women. Results include methodological issues И. 
studying social adjustment, whether social impairments 
in depressed women are the result of a depressive episode | 
or whether they reflect personality characteristics which 4 
precipitate depression, and the relative effectiveness of 3 
treatment ровер (pharmacotherapy, psychothera- $ 
both). (14 p rel : 
EO Wing, J K Cooper, J. E. & Sartorius, N. (MRC 
i i it, Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
Social Psychiatry Unit, у! гу, 9 
England) Measurement and classification of psychiatric 
symptoms; An instruction manual for the PSE and - 
Catego program. Cambridge, England: Cambridge U Ў 
Press, 1974. x, 233 p. $14.50.—Presents а guide to a 
method of partially standardizing the assessment ofa 
subject's mental state in order to achieve greater 
between different examiners. The Present 


ion i i i ich allows — 
Examination interview technique, which al ү 
a curately recorded, is — 


Morrison, James; Clancy, | 
Medical School) lowa 


transcripts, 2: 
Clinically the 2 
had more changes in y 
blocked more, and were more 


эг 
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were equal between both Broups. Paranoids were 
admitted at an older age, were older at the age of onset, 
and showed less disruption of family life. A blind family 
history assessment revealed that hebephrenic probands 
had over 3 times as many schizophrenic relatives as the 
paranoid probands. These familial 

probability that 
(homogeneous) illness. It is Suggested that there are 2 
types of Schizophrenia, one of which may manifest itself 


Zophrenia in which there is a paucity of schizophrenic 
feltves. In 


a concerning the 
prevalence of cardiovascular and gastrointestinal disor- 
ders and the influence of race, life expectancy, eating 
habits and diet, psychosocial stress, and basic personality 
on Poe mato diseases. (37 ref) 

... 3370. Wolkii 


Xi, 427 p.—Presents the 
phase of the World Health Organization's international 

_ Study of schizophrenia, Among the topics included are 
the distribution, diagnosis, management, and operation 
of schizophrenia; description of field research centers; 
characteristics and Eee Ce description of the 
study population; and applicability and reliability of 
methods and classification by cluster analysis. (14 p ref) 
3372. Wortis, Joseph; Sersen, Eugene A.; Floistad, 
lver & Astrup, Christian. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Childhood and adult schizophrenia: Some 
clinical and experimental comparisons. Pavlovian Jour- 
nal of Biological Science, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 9(3), 
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149-159 .— Studied 31 
battery of motor coni 
conditioning test, and 


age 11 represents 
genetic backgroun 
Schizophrenia. Childhood Schizophrenia seldom 
to involve long-term Schizophrenic deterioration. 
—Journal abstract. 


Behavior Disorders 


3373. Alberto. (U Rome, 
Inst of Psychiatry, Italy) [The concept of "alcoholic — 
epilepsy”: 
(ltal) Rivista di 
—Discusses the 


nerve cells, electrolytic imbalance, lack of polyvitamins © 
B, and status of cerebral А 
potentially bring about 
convulsive seizure is 


1974(Aug), Vol 125, 
annual cohorts (№ = act 
which are consistently related to the repetition fo suicidal 


consistently discriminated Tepeaters: sociopathy, prob- 
lems in the use of alcohol, previous Inpatient or 
outpatient psychiatric treatment, ео parasuicide, 

rugs, unemployment, 
and a history of crimina] behavior. There was a 


evidence that inpatient care Prevented subsequent 
Tepetition. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

: 3375. Duncan; Geis, Gilbert & Fogarty, 
Faith. (Battelle Memorial Inst, Law & Justice Study Ctr, 
Seattle, WA) Forcible 


large change of emphasis 
pre-1969 and post-1969 materials. Earlier cases 
deal mainly with aspects of protecting an accused rapist 
indicti while the more recent literature 


main 


categories (followed by subheadin ): Sociology, The 
c Law, Medical and Medico- 
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Legal, Police Investigation, and Rape in Non-Common 
Law Jurisdictions. No summaries are included. 

3376. Chesney-Lind, Meda. (U Hawaii) Juvenile 
delinquency: The sexualization of female crime. Psy- 
chology Today, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(2), 43-46.— Contends 
that Juvenile courts treat girls more harshly than boys. A 
far larger proportion of girls are arrested and institution- 
alized for juvenile (as opposed to penal) offenses than 
boys. Girls are often suspected of sexual promiscuity 
regardless of the actual charge. Thus, in the name of 
protection, the civil rights of girls are systematically 
violated. 

3377. D’Orban, P. T. (H. M. Prison, Medical Officer, 
London, England) A follow-up study of female narcotic 
addicts: Variables related to outcome. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 28-33.—66 female narcot- 
ic addicts first examined in 1967-1968 were followed u 
4 yrs later by reference to drug, criminal, and dea: 
record data. 36% had become abstinent, 32% had 
remained addicted, and 15% had died. Comparisons 
were made on 8 variables between those with good and 
those with poor outcomes. Outcome was assessed in 
terms of continued addiction, delinquency, and addic- 
tion status. The number of previous convictions showed 
a significant inverse relationship to abstinence; this 
association may be worth validating in prospective 
Studies of both sexes. (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

3378. De Sousa, Alan. (Grant Medical Coll, Bombay, 
India) Causes of behaviour problems in children. Child 
Psychiatry Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol 7(1), 3-8.—Reviews 
the environmental factors in child development begin- 
ning with conception. During the prenatal period, the 
fetus reacts to the mother’s anxiety state, nutritional 
Status, and physical health. The process of birth is 
described as a trauma in which abnormal birth takes an 
even greater toll on the infant. During early upbringing 
the attitudes and behavior of the mother or mother 
Surrogate form the basis of the infant’s concept of the 
Outside world. All faulty parental attitudes can be 
considered to lie along the cross-axes of overprotection 
and rejection. The effects of the joint family, cultural 
factors, the neighborhood, and the media (e.g. televi- 
sion) on the child are cited.—R. S. Albin. hess 

3379. Dorpat, Theodore L. (Blakely Psychiatric 
Group, Seattle, WA) Drug automatism, barbiturate 
Poisoning, and suicide behavior. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 216-220.—Discusses 
the differential diagnosis of accidental vs intentional 
barbiturate poisoning. Studies of a nonfatal and a fatal 
Case of barbiturate poisoning show that, although cases 
of accidental barbiturate poisoning do occur, they are 
Not caused by drug automatism. The apparent lack of 
self-destructive intentionality and the amnesia for the 
Overdosage in nonfatal cases, erroneously diagnosed as 
drug automatism, are explained by the patients’ needs to 
deny their self-destructiveness and to repress their 
Memory of the overdosage. The literature contains no 
Well-authenticated cases of fatal barbiturate poisoning 
caused by drug automatism. The persistence of the drug 
automatism hypothesis is partially explained by the 
tendency of many patients, their relatives, and physicians 
to deny the self-destructive motives and actions of the 
Patient. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3380. Earles, James A.; Mullins, Cecil J. 
Bart M. Variables related to amphetamine 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), 


E 


record of drug abuse, Results indicate a strong likelih 
that amphetamine users also abuse other drugs, Ther 
were relationships between amphetamine use and. 
graphic area of enlistment, religious preference, aptitude - 
scores, educational level, and age at enlistment. Amphe- 
tamine use was also related to the likelihood of getting 
undesirable discharge and to lower Airman Profici 
Report ratings.—Journal abstract. 
3381. File, Karen N.; McCahill, Thomas W, & Sa 
Leonard D. (Treatment Alternatives to Street Cri 
Philadelphia, PA) Narcotics involvement and fer 
criminality. Addictive Diseases: An International Jouri 
1974, Vol 1(2), 177-188.—Studied the relationship 
between drug abuse and criminal records in 7,883 arrests 
made in a 90-day period in Philadelphia, 1,087 (13,8%) of 
which involved females and 227 (20.9%) of which wei 
classified as narcotics related. Specific data from these 
227 arrests on the тор е ке drug abuse 
prostitution and comparisons between nonprostitute and — 
prostitute arrestees are presented. Data suggest that — 
criminal patterns among female addicts can be classified _ 
in 4 groups: prostitute/criminals (i.e., prostitutes 
histories of serious crimes), prostitutes (i.e., prostitut 
with no histories of serious crimes), criminals (i.e, 
females who have never been arrested for prostitution 
but have been arrested for other serious offenses), and 
"bag-followers" (i.e., female addicts who carry drugs for 
pushers but have no records of prostitution or oth 
serious crimes). It is suggested that these groups present 
identifiable alternative hustling patterns rather than — 
stages in a general socialization pattern involving 
narcotics addiction and crime.—L. pg “4 
3382. Gibbons, Robert J. et al (Éd.). (Addiction | 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Re- Ў 
search advances in alcohol and drug problems: І, New — > 
York, NY: John Wiley Y, m mp Я 
3383. Goodwin, Donald W. et al. (Washing 1 
Medical School) Drinking problems in adopted and 
sons of alcoholics, Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 164-169.—Compared 
20 sons of alcoholic parentage, adopted in infancy, with 2 
their 30 brothers who were raised by the alcoholic 
parent. Both the adopted and nonadopted sons had high 
rates of alcoholism (25% and 17%, respectively), but the 
difference was not statistically p nie The 2 grou 
also had comparable frequency of alcohol problems, The 
nonadopted sons differed from the adopted sons in age 
(older) and belonged to a lower socioeconomic class. 
Length of exposure to the alcoholic parent was not 
associated with the development of alcoholism. Howev- 
er, severity of the parent's alcoholism, as inferred by 
number of hospitalizations, was positively related t0 у 
alcoholism in the offspring. Results suggest that environ- — 
mental factors contributed little, if anything, to 8 
development of alcoholism in sons of severe alcoholics, 


in this sample. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. z 


84. Griffiths, Roland; Bigelow, George & 
Minds Hopkins U, Medical School) Assessment of 


E- 
un 
> 
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~ effects of ethanol Self-administration on social interac- 
= tions in alcoholics. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
38(2), 105-1 10.—5 39-49 yr old male chronic alcoholic 


ation for the Study of Perception, 
1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 17-25. Scaled 20 words accordin 
to their reinforcing value. 47 undergraduates and 5 
prisoners in a drug treatment Togram rated the words 
9r not they would like to have a 


2 


and rehabilitation approaches Springfield, IL: Charles C 


Thomas, 1974. xiii, 


03 p. $12.75.— Studied 72 nonalco- 


3387. Holzer, Dietrich. [Correct and i 
diagnoses in Psychological and Psychiatric 
about maladapted juveniles.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderp- 
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previous findings that when correlations between corre- 
sponding MMPI and Mini-Mult Scales are used, there ig 
good correspondence; however, there is low acc 
with respect to clinical evaluation and high-point 
correspondence. 

3389. Kiev, Ari. (New York Hosp— Cornell Medical 
Ctr, NY) Prognostic factors in attempted suicide, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 
987-990.—Analyzes clinical and social data collected 
from 300 patients at the time of a suicide attempt and 
again 1 year after the attempt for 299 of the patients, 
Results of the follow-up showed Prognostic significance 
for 3 factors: interpersonal conflict, symptom distress, : 
and the social setting of the suicide attempt. The 
significance of these factors in predicting further suicide 
attempts calls attention to the need for psychiatrists to 
take cognizance of the social world of the patient 
following a suicide attempt.—Journal abstract. 

3390. Klaich, Dolores. Woman plus woman: Attitudes 
toward lesbianism. New York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 
1974. 287 p. $8.95.—Explores the hypocrisy, misinforma- 
tion, and contradictory theories surrounding the subject 
of lesbianism, and discusses the lives and times of some 
of the more articulate and historical lesbian figures. Data 
from frank interviews and anonymous questionnaires are 
included. (8 pref) 

3391. Kuhn, Roland. (Psychiatric Clinic, Münster, W 
Germany) [The current importance of the work of 

ig Binswanger.] (Germ) Zeitschrift. für. Klinische 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 20(4), 311-321. 
eoat а discussion of L. Binswanger and his 
theories. The case of a young drug abuser suffering from 
periodic endogenous depression and psychosomatic 
Stomach disorders is presented as an illustration of 
Binswanger's approach to the biological and psychologi- 
cal aspects of psychoses induced by drug addiction and 
their treatment. (English summary) 

3392. Lelbach, Werner K. (U Clinics of Bonn, W 
Germany) Organic pathology related to volume and 
Pattern of alcohol use. In R. J. Gibbons et al (Eds), 
Research advances in alcohol and drug problems: I. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 428 р. 
—Reviews data оп Physiological апа patholo 
factors in alcoholism, including comparative studies 0 
consumption and drinking patterns in various COUN 
Capacity of ethanol elimination, the quantitative effect 
of alcohol intake, the effects of abstinence, LR 
Predisposition and susceptibility, and the effects o! 
Various types of alcoholic beverages. (540 ref) : & 

3393. Levine, David G.; Preston, Phyllis A. E 
Lipscomb, Sally G. (San Francisco Methadone Treat- 
ment Program, CA) A historical approach to under 
Standing drug abuse among nurses. American Journal 9 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 1036-1037.—Investi 
Bation of the histories of 12 nurses who abused drugs 
disclosed an early and extensive involvement in Wr 
treatment. A “medical dependence” became evident, 
manifested by somatic orientation, chronic medi E 
difficulties, dependence on alcohol, and, finally, depen 
ence on other drugs. It is considered that ipa 
attitudes toward addicting substances underlie 5 
Progression. This developmental theme is significant 1 


+ 


the genesis of addiction among nurses and should be 
dealt with during rehabilitation.—Journal abstract. 

3394. Mayfield, Demmie; McLeod, Gail & Hall, 
Patricia. (VA Hosp, Providence, RI) The CAGE question- 
naire: Validation of a new alcoholism screening instru- 
ment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 
131(10), 1121-1123.—Administered the CAGE question- 
naire, a new brief alcoholism screening test, to all 
patients (N = 366; 39% alcoholic) admitted to a 
psychiatric service over a l-yr period. Results indicate 
that the CAGE questionnaire is not a sensitive alcohol- 
ism detector if a 4-item positive response is the criterion; 
however, if a 2- or 3-item criterion is used, it becomes a 
viable rapid alcoholism screening technique for large 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

3395. Mercer, G. W. & Smart, R. G. (York U, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The epidemiology of psy- 
choactive and hallucinogenic drug use. In R. J. Gibbons 
et al (Eds), Research advances in alcohol and drug 
problems: I. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
xvii, 428 p.—Reviews data on psychoactive and halluci- 
nogenic drug use patterns in the US, Canada, Asia, 
Africa, South America, Australia, and Europe. General 
methodological difficulties in epidemiological dru 
studies are discussed, and an overview of morbidity an 
mortality associated with drug use is presented. (294 ref) 

3396. Mier y Terán, Carmen; Schnass, Lourdes; 
Vargas, Guaria & Belsasso, Guido. (Ctr Mexicano de 
Estudios en Farmacodependencia, Mexico City) Drug 
abuse among the inmates of a women's prison in 
Mexico City. Addictive Diseases: An International Journal, 
1974, Vol 1(2), 153-175.—Interviewed 24 Mexican 
female narcotics addicts about their family backgrounds, 
drug abuse histories, and socioeconomic status. 2 control 
Broups were also interviewed, one consisting of nonad- 
dict prison inmates and the other of nonprison women 
with similar socioeconomic backgrounds. Specific data 
ns presented for age at first use of various drugs, 
са backgrounds, social and geographic mobility 
R the addicts and their families, and occupational status. 
peus suggest that (a) a relationship existed among 

rug abuse, tobacco use, and alcoholism, with addicts 
using these substances at earlier ages than the 2 control 
AR (b) drug abuse usually began in adolescence; 
а (c) inadequate socialization and family instability 
à M major characteristics of the addict group. It is 
: ncluded that deviant behavior (e.g. drug abuse) 
uid from varied socioeconomic contexts which 
пек adequate socialization difficult, and that if certain 
WERE do exist (e.g, those which contribute to the 
Š Шу of heterosexual relationships), the appearance of 
ymptomatologies related to family conflict and inade- 
quate socialization will be retarded. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
Bel 397. Mormont, C. (U Liège, Psychiatric Clinic, 
eir aho [Study of the Rorschach test in the case of a 
ae E tried to commit suicide.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatri- 
са 1973(May), Vol 73(3), 387-392.—Describes 
пое of 10-yr-old girl whose suicidal ideation was 

ae in her Rorschach record. 

Ee Murphy, John; Bennett, Robert; Hagen, James 
relati Martin, Chris. (VA Hosp, Salem, VA) Ше 
: tionship of physical fitness to mental adjustment: 
* The effects of reconditioning upon the vital capacity 
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of known alcoholics. American Correct 
lolics. ve 
Journal, 1972(Sep), Vol 26(5), 142-144.—Reviews- 
literature on the relationship between vital cap 
physical activity, and coronary heart disease am 
alcoholics. A study is described to test the hypo! 
that a 3-mo course in physical reconditioning 
make a significant difference in the predicted | 
capacity for a group of 76 alcoholics. Results sh 
gains in vital capacity among participants. Vital cap 
is considered to be a significant indicator of ph 
fitness despite the lack of statistical substantiatio 
S. Albin. £ 
C cee Maria, (Rheinland Ped 
; logne, ermany) [The disadvantages. 
aggressive children at BE (Germ) Praxis ‹ 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Apr), | 
23(3), 99-102.—Presents the case of an aggressive 15-yr- 
old boy with poor scholastic achievement despite good 
intellectual capacities. This underachievement 
plained by social-psychological factors. Proposals аг 
offered for training programs for such disadvantage 


3400. Newman, Robert C. & Pollack, Donald. 
Bernardino County, Mental Health Services, CA) | 
man and Pollack reply. Journal of Consulting & Cli 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 749-150.—Replies | 
B. Wolfe's (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 2) criticisms of th 
author’s statistical design and methods of anal, 
Further clarifications of the procedures are presen e 
and some post hoc suggestions for clearer interpre! 
of the results are offered. 

3401. Nisbett, Richard E. & Storms, Michael 
Michigan) Cognitive and social determinants of food 
intake. In H. London & R. E. Nisbett (Eds), Thought and 
feeling: Cognitive alteration of feeling states. Chicago, 
Aldine, 1974. 239 p. $8.95.—Reports 3 experiments to 
test the hypothesis that food intake of overweight — 
individuals is more affected by external cues 0 è 
cognitive or social nature than the intake of n 

weight persons. Data indicate that food intake of people 
in general was affected by cognitive and social cues, but 5 
overweight persons were not more responsive to these 
cues than other persons. (17 ref) P 

3402. Nowicki, Stephen & Hopper, Allen E. (Emory U, — 
Psychological Ctr) Locus of control correlates in 
alcoholic population. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 735.—Data from her A. 
and female alcoholic in- and outpatients who completed _ 
a locus of control measure by Nowicki and Strickland, 
figure-copying test, and a short form of the WAIS sho! У 
that (а) female inpatients had significantly more external 
scores and (b) external orientation was related to 

eater evidence of psychomotor impairment in femal 
and to generally lower verbal IQ scores for both sexes. ` 

3403. Nystrom, Sune A. (U Goteborg, Sweden) te 
overview of research in alcohol abuse. In J. G. Cull 
R. E. Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and rehabilitatie 
approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Тош 
203 p. $12.75.—Reviews research in alcoho| АЫ 
relating to background factors of the disease, 2 
development of symptoms, and aspects of prev t 


(52 ref) 
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5 3404. Payne, Clive; McCabe, Sarah & Walker, Nigel. 
— (Nuffield Coll, Research Services Unit, Oxford, Eng- 
_ land) Predicting offender. ' reconvictions. Brit- 
_ ish Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 60-64. 

— Describes a simple additive prediction model based on 
| а logistic analysis of N, D. Walker and S. F. McCabe's 
1973 study of 334 psychiatric offender patients who were 
_ allowed to leave within a year of admission. As with 


3 i criminal samples, the number of previous 
Convictions and type p ipei offense were powerful 
s i of reconviction, although sex and age had 
= igible predictive powers, contrasting sharply with 
ordi penal groups. Diagnosis was a useful ictor 
| only if those patients who were readmitted without being 
— reconvicted are included. Data confirm the importance 
of after-care programs, especially for high-risk groups. 
—Journal summary. 
9 3405. Phillipson, Richard. (National Inst of Drug 
. Abuse, Washington, DC) Adolescent alcohol abuse. 
Drug Abuse and Alcoholism Newsletter, 1973(Nov), Vol 
2(8), 4 p.—Discusses data that suggest an increase in the 
alence of adolescent alcohol abuse, implications of 
wering the drinking age, and measures and alternatives 
that might be developed to prevent further abuse. The 
importance of the peer group in adolescent drinking is 
- noted, and a question-and-answer section on the prob- 


- lem is included. 
a 3406. Raymaker, Henry. (VA Ctr, Dublin, GA) 
.. Prediction of delinquent behavior. In R. E. Hardy & J. 
-. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of the family: Problems, 
. descriptions and the: tic approaches. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p.—Describes several 
signs of potential delinquency and discusses the need for 
t€ evaluation of young people to prevent or 
treat problem behaviors. The use of projective techniques 
with delinquents and recurrent themes in adolescent 
Stories are examined and related to the need to evaluate 
the patient's self-concept. Community responsibility for 
the problem of juvenile delinquency is also assessed. 
3407. Robinson, Malcolm G. et al. (Walter Reed Arm 
Inst of Research, Washington, DC) Assessment of 
size during acute pens withdrawal in Viet Nam. 
Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 24(8), 729—732.— Cites the use 
of large amounts of pure heroin by many soldiers during 
the Viet Nam conflict. Photographic pupillometry was 
~ used to evaluate 10 such heroin users and 5 controls 3 
times/day for 6 days after the patients' last heroin dose. 
Initially, heroin users had constricted pupils that dilated 
as withdrawal progressed and remained mydriatic 
thereafter. Stimulation with intense light further con- 
stricted the miotic pupils of heroin-intoxicated patients. 
Pupil diameter exhibited a definite circadian pattern, 
with increasing size throughtout each day both in 
tients and controls. Results confirm pupil diameter as 
an excellent differential indicator of heroin intoxication 
and withdrawal. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3408. Roebuck, Julian B. (Mississippi State U) The 
psyc ical approach to the understanding of alcohol- 
ism. In J. G. Cull & R. E. Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and 
rehabilitation approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xiii, 203 р. $12.75.— Discusses psychologi- 
cal theories of the etiology of alcoholism which em; ha- 

size alcohol effects, reinforcement, transactional analysis 
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uc a 


concepts, psychoanalytic concepts, field de, ndence, 

and the alcoholic personality. A review of evden 

Supporting each theory indicates that the alcoholic is a 

passive-dependent person who uses alcohol as an escape, 
ref) 


a1 
. Saunders, Jacqualyn R.; Vitola, Bart M. & 
Mullins, Cecil J. Correlates of barbiturate use. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), No 74-21, 22 p. 
—Compared a sample of 448 self-admitted preservice 
barbiturate users with a control sample of 9,378 airmen 
with no known record of drug abuse. The barbiturate 
sample differed significantly from the control sample in 
that barbiturate users (a) were disproportionately repre- 
sented in the North-Northeast and Far West-Pacific 
Coast enlistment areas, (b) more often indicated no 
religious preference, and (c) enlisted at a younger age. 
Degree of barbiturate use was negatively associated with 
aptitude, educational level, and measures of success in 
е US Air Force, and was poen associated with the 
use of other drugs.—Journal abstract. 

3410. Jerome M. (St Vincent’s Hosp & 
Medical Ctr of New York, NY) Zooerasty and incest 
fantasy. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
pe ere 1974(Oct), Vol 22(4), 299-302.—Reports spe- 

ific clinical data on zooerasty revealed in psyc otherapy 

with an intelligent 45-yr-old man. Incorporation of 

Zooerasty into an incest theme is of additional interest. 

manner in which the patient dealt with this material 

in treatment is described. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3411. Schuster, Charles R. & Johanson, Chris E. (U 
Chicago) The use of animal models for the study of drug 
abuse. In R. J. Gibbons et al (Eds), Research advances in 
alcohol and drug problems: I. New York, NY: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1974. xvii, 428 p.—Outlines a conceptual 
conditioning/reinforcement framework for an animal 
model of drug abuse based on 4 distinct problems: 
physical dependence, behavioral or psychological de- 
pendence, physiological and behavioral consequences of 
drug use, and self-administration of a drug for nonmedi- 
cal pui . Methodologies for studies of these prob- 
lems with animals and pharmacological and environ- 
mental variables affecting drug self-administration are 
discussed. (75 ref) 

3412. Steffen, John J.; Nathan, Peter E. & Taylor, H. 


Augustus. (U Cincinnati) Tension-reducing effects of 
alcohol: Further evidence and some methodological 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 


1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 542-547.—Studied the relations 
among alcohol consumption, self-reported distress, and 
muscular tension in 4 male 28-45 yr old male chronic 
alcoholics. Ss were permitted free access to beverage 
alcohol and were monitored for blood alcohol level, 
electromyographic response, and subjective distress 
every other hour of their waking day for 12 dr 
Pearson product-moment correlations revealed (a) E i 
icant negative correlations between blood alcohol eve 
and electromyographic response, (b) a significant post- 
tive correlation between blood alcohol level and subjec- 
tive distress, and (c) no relation between electromyo- 
graphic response and subjective distress. Results, wnk 
supporting a tension-reduction model of the effects E 
alcohol, reveal a complex interaction between alcoho 
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consumption, subjective distress, and muscular tension. 
—Journal abstract. 

3413. Stoller, Robert J. (U California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) The male transsexual as ''experi- 
ment." International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, 
Vol 54(2), 215-225.— Discusses the early factors in the 
development of male transsexualism, focusing on studies 
and theories of early stages of infantile development in 
both normal and perverse people. The adult male 
transsexual is seen as having been feminine since earliest 
childhood. By age 3 or 4 he is already saying he wants to 
be a girl. As an adolescent, this person has already 
successfully passed as a woman. The etiology of this 
pattern in the early mother-child relationship is noted. 
Core gender identity and its relation to perversion is 
discussed. The relationship of fetishism to transsexualism 
is also considered. (32 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3414. Strassberg, Donald S. & Robinson, Janice S. 
(Ohio State U) Relationship between locus of control 
and other personality measures in drug users. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 
744-745.—Data from 60 self-identified heroin users who 
completed a battery of personality tests show that 
previous findings relating locus of control to adjustment 
and self-concept among nondrug users are valid for 
narcotics users as well, and that locus of control in drug 
users is not a function of the length of drug use or age of 
the user. 

3415. Tyndel, Milo. (Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Psychiatric study of one 
thousand alcoholic patients. Canadian Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 21-24.—Describes 
a 2-yr study of 1,017 hospitalized alcoholics. All were 
diagnosed as either neurotic (58%), psychotic (6%), or 
personality disorder (36%). It is concluded therefore that 
there can be no such thing as “primary alcoholism’ and 
that the development of alcoholism is inconceivable 
without underlying psychopathology. n 

3416. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego, 
CA) The drug dependent paraplegic. Drug Abuse and 
Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(Jan), Vol 209), 4 p-—Dis- 
cusses the problem of the drug dependent paraplegic, 
emphasizing that drug abuse among such patients ma 
be caused both by iatrogenic and psychological factors. 
major reasons why paraplegics, particularly young 
persons, may abuse psychoactive drugs are presen 
and special considerations in the treatment and preven- 
tion of this problem are described. Treatment of the 
paraplegic addict does not differ significantly from the 
treatment of other addicts, although differences between 
Street and paraplegic addicts do exist in terms of drug 
availability and reasons for use. The possibility that drug 
and/or alcohol dependency may predate the paraplegic 
Condition is also noted.—L. Gorsey. _ 

3417. Wagner, Gerhard. (Berlin-Lichtenberg Neuro- 
logical & Psychiatric Hosp, E Germany) [On the 
motivation of incendiarism.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, N eurol- 
ogie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 263), 
155-164. Challenges the conventional assumption that 
Sexual perversion is the motive for arson. Case histories 
Teveal the basic motivation as a chronic social frustra- 
tion, with or without a personal need for attention. 
Literature is cited which supports the conventional view, 
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and the opposing view that incendiarism is a spontane- - 
ous reaction to reduce anxiety. (56 ref) m 

3418. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U Minnesota Hosp, — 
Minneapolis) Opium dens: A social resource for adici 
in Laos. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
310), 237-240.—Studied the social functions of ори 
dens in Laos by 2 methods. Repeated visits were made 
3 opium dens. Data were collected on the physi 
structure of the den, the owner-proprietor, the customer- — — 
participants, the activities, and conversations inthedens. . 
35 addicts were selected to comprise a representative 
sample and were interviewed regarding their present _ 
locus of opium usage; demographic data were ol tained — | 
from these addicts. Data on several psychosocial — E! 
functions that dens serve for certain opium users are 
presented. The dens seem to serve urban society by 
providing a milieu within which certain people can meet. 
needs that were served formerly in village society, but 
which are neglected in urban settings. (15 ref)—Journai 
abstract. 

3419. Williams, Allan Е. (Insurance Inst for Highwa 
Safety, Washington, DC) Causes of alcohol abuse. In J. — 
G. Cul & R. E. Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and _ 
rehabilitation approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles С 
Thomas, 1974. xiii, 203 p. $12.75.—Reviews the literature | 
on the possible causes of alcohol abuse, including _ 
hereditary, physiological, sociological, and personality - 
Mon. М methods are presented for applying — 
information on the causes of alcohol abuse to the | 
treatment of the disease. (20 ref) n 

3420. Wilmotte, J. N.; Cosyns, P.; Mendlewicz, J. & 
Deschutter, B. (Ctr of Suicide Prevention, Brussels, — | 
Belgium) [A study of suicidal behaviors in a penitentia- - | 
ry.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(May), Vol B 
73(3), 411-426.—Conducted a study of 386 suicide - 1 
attempts and 45 suicides which occurred in pop 

risons during an 11-yr span. The sex distribution ol the 
corresponded roughly to that of the prison population \ 
in general. The age distribution of suicide attemptors was _ 
also similar to that of the prison [Ре (with highest — | 
frequencies between 20 and 35 yrs) but successful 
suicides were relatively more frequent in later years _ 
(40-60 yrs. The most common methods for suicide - 
attempts were wrist-slashing, jumping from heights, 
hanging, and drugs, but hanging accounted for 93% of 
the completed suicides. Conclusions are drawn from the 
data which can be helpful in improving suicide preven- 
tion in prisons. (French, Dutch, English, German, 
Italian, & Spanish summaries) (25 ref)—E. Coché — NM 

3421. Wolfe, Bonnie. (U Southern California) ’ 
discussion of “Proxemics in deviant adolescents,” by 
Robert C. Newman 11 & Donald Pollack. Journal of К 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol E 
749.— Discusses the statistical designs and methods o! 
data analysis used by R. C. Newman and D. Pollack (see М 
PA, Vol 50:968). The use of proxemic area dH 
independent variable is questioned, and the possibi д 
that sequence and/or d effects тау have - 

for the results is examined. ч 
pop Margaret A. & Ball, John C. (T i 
Patterns and causes of drug addiction among Puerto 


Rican femal 
Journal, 1974, 


2.53: 3422-3431 


- nonmedical drug addiction patterns in 12 addicted and 
Е Bone addicud Puerto Rican females living in Puerto 
Rico. Data on demographic variables, addiction among 
relapsed Ss, and drug use, prostitution, and other crimes 
_ аге presented. A possible relationship between dru: 
-- abuse and female role expectations is also йазы; 
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3423. Ball, Thomas S. deis Ani Inst— Pacific 
| State Hosp Research Group, Pomona, CA) Note on 
- “Effect of motor t on body image scores for 
-institutionalized mentally retarded children." American 


| Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 
~ 225-226.—Discusses the evaluation by W. С. Chasey et 


_ al (see PA, Vol 52:8002) of the use by M. P. Maloney et 
al (see PA, Vol 44:11088) of 2 measures of body 
image—the Eye, Hand, and Ear Test and the Personal 

- Orientation Test—with mentally retarded children. 
_ Although Chasey et al stated that these measures did not 
meet their criteria of effectiveness, it is argued that both 
measures are appropriate to the assessment of the 
therapeutic effects of N. C. Kephart's (1971) sensorimo- 
tor training program as it has been adapted for retarded 
persons. 

: 3424. Chalfant, James C. & Foster, Georgiana E. (U 
|. Arizona) Identifying learning disabilities in the class- 
room. Slow Learning Child, 1974(Mar), Vol 21(1), 3-14. 
С —Emphasizes the importance of classroom teachers, 
- who observe children daily in any program for identify- 

ing children with learning disabilities. [edad teachers 
must understand what à learning disabilit 
affects learning, and what classroom in 
encountered. 

3425. Corkin, Suzanne. (Massachusetts Inst of Tech- 
nology) Serial deficits in inferior readers. 
_ Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 347-354. — Tested 
- the hypothesis that reading disorders in children may in 
_ Part grow out of a more general deficit in serial 
organization. The performance of 56 4-11 yr old boys 
classified as average, inferior, and prereaders was 
.. compared on 2 tasks that required them to remember the 
correct serial position of visual or auditory stimuli. The 
-. efficiency of all groups on this task increased markedly 
. as a function of age. In conditions where greater 

demands were made upon immediate memory 

the average readers rae the inferior readers at all 
ages studied. Crossed dominance of hand and eye was 
equally common within these 2 Broups. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3426. Cornwell, o s C. (Albert ашар Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva Development language, ab- 
Straction, and numerical concept formation in Down's 
syndrome children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 179-190.—Findings of A. C. 
Cornwell and H. G. Birch (see PA, Vol 44:5539) 
Suggested the hypothesis that a marked disc 
between verbal receptive and performance abilities exists 
in home-reared children with Down's syndrome. This 
was tested developmentally in 38 5-19 yr old Down's 
syndrome children. The data show differences between 
verbal items requiring extensive vom expression 
(designation) and recognition of visua ly presented 
objects. Language expression was assessed in numerical 


is, how it 
icators are 
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concepts and skills and concept formation. Developmen- 
tally, this population revealed a slow accretion of certain 
rote skills and progressive improvement in other abilities, 
but severe limitations in concept formation, abstraction, 
and higher level integrative abilities regardless of age. (27 _ 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3427. Denhoff, Eric. (Meeting Street School Child- 
ren's Rehabilitation Ctr, Providence, RI) The responsi- 
bility of the physician, parent, and child in learning 
disabilities. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(8), 226-230,233.— Describes the physician's responsi- 
bilities in dealing with children who have learning 
disabilities: advocacy, early identification, quality health 
care, referral and interprofessional coordination, dis- 
crimination of program, and interpretation to the family. 

3428. Drutu, loan. [Aspects of verbal memory in 
Students of special auxiliary school.) (Romn) Studia 
Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 1972, Vol 17, 31-39.— Carried 
ош a study with 102 mentally retarded children. Each 
was asked to memorize a series of 15 words repeated 5 
times. Characteristics of performance by these Ss are 
described. Results indicate that variations in verbal 
memory were directly related to degrees of mental 
retardation. (Russian & French summaries)—R. 4. 


г. 

29. Folkard, Simon. (MRC Applied Psycholo 
Unit, U Sussex, Brighton, England) Expectancy in 
educable subnormal children and their normal mental 
age controls. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Ps sycholo- 
&y, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(3), 495-502.— The long reaction 
times of mentally subnormal children have commonly 
been attributed to an inability to build up an adequate 
preparatory set. The present experiment tested this 
suggestion by comparing the ability of normal and 
educable subnormal (ESN) children to anticipate à 
regularly occurring event. The performance of 12 13-yr- 
old ESN boys was found to be inferior to that of 12 9-yr- 
old boys matched on mental age (9 yrs) both in terms of 
the accuracy and the variability of their anticipations. 
This inferiority disappeared when visual input was 
Testricted to the relevant events. It is concluded that ESN 
children suffer both in the accuracy and in the vir 
with which they estimate time intervals. It is suggest 
that these deficits may be mediated either by a relay 
high level of distractability or by a relatively low level o! 
arousal. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. h 

3430. Freston, Cyrus W. & Drew, Clifford J. (О Utah) 
Verbal performance of learning disabled children asa 
function of input organization. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 7(7), AAS 
gated the recall performance of learning disa d 
Children as a function of material organization an 
difficulty. 48 7-17 yr old children with organic bi 
syndrome and diagnosed as having learning дану, 
were randomly subdivided into 2 groups receiving eith al 
organized or unorganized material. 3 levels of materi ; 

ifficulty were used. Results indicate no шшс о 
material organization on Ss’ recall performance. Ss di al 
however, perform differently as a function of шаса 
difficulty. Implications for future research and prac 
are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. Я in 

3431. Galkowski, Tadeusz. Auditory reactions ic 
mentally retarded children by means of psychogalvan 


AA 


reflexes. Audiology, 1974, Vol 13(6), 501-505.—Exam- (aspired performance i i ) 
ined 29 6-15 yr old male retardates and 32 normal Ths Оа нараараа ND ) 
children of matched mental age. Results obtained using the 9 reading diagnostic areas. An interpretation of the - 
interaction effects and a discussion of the findings are 74 
included. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. * 


psychogalvanic responses for acoustical (drum beat) 
stimuli show the usefulness of this method and its 
importance as a screening test or in standard audiome- 
try. (French summary) 

3432. George, Colleen. (North Texas State U) Relia- 
bility estimates of grip strength assessments in the 
institutionalized mentally retarded. American Corrective 
Therapy Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol 27(6), 173-175.—De- 
scribes a study done for the purpose of determining 
reliability coefficients for grip strength of the preferred 


between 50 and 90 were studied. It is concluded that the 
product moment correlation yields spuriously high 
reliability coefficients in this kind of situation and that 
the intraclass correlation coefficient is a better measure. 
Suggestions are made to study further these measure- 
ments. Simple and partial correlation coefficients were 


educability and chronological age as potential esti- 


educable mentally retarded children. American Correc- 
tive Therapy Journal, 1972(Jul), Vol 26(4), 105-111. 
—Describes a pilot study designed to estimate the degree 
of accuracy with which performances of educable mental try, 
retardates on tests of perceptual-motor skills could be 
predicted by chronological age. 12 male and 2 female 
educable mentally retarded students (IQ = 55-70) were 
studied. The Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey was 
administered. Results show that chronological age in 
months significantly increased the accuracy of predic- 
tion. Also, when scores on the Johnson Test of Motor 
Educability were checked, they were highly correlated 
with those on the Purdue test. (16 ref}—R. S. Albin. 

3434. Gibson, David. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Involuntary sterilization of the mentally retarded: A 
western Canadian phenomenon. Canadian Psychiatric 


sterilization of the mentally retarded in Canada. Some 
origins of the continuing eugenics debate are identified 
with a view to clarifying the i: 
rational solutions. 


Tennessee) Complex interactions of an auditory ability 
and aspiration in predicting specific reading deficits. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 


tion of an auditory ability factor and level of a 
tion— a personality variable—in the prediction of 


performance on 9 Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales. Of Gaal 


49 11-26 yr old institutionalized mentally retarded Ss 


better under the conditions of positive discrepancy 
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Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 214-224.— 
of specific temporal factors in simple reaction time (RT) 
trials—foreperiod lengths of the target trial and of the 
receding, and intertrial interval—were investigated _ 
) j nonretarded and 12 institutionalized retarded — 
and nonpreferred hands in each of 3 tonic neck postures. 14-20 yr old males. For both groups it was found that (a) — 
48 students at the Denton State School in Texas with IQs RTs were shortest when the preliminary interval was — 
1 to or greater than the prior preliminary interval, (b) 
s were impaired when the preliminary interval Was | 
preliminary interval, and (c) the 
ent was directly referable to the - 
differences between the 2 foreperiod values. All effects. 
ificantly greater for the retarded than for the 
the intertrial interval had A 


trial 
in 1 


equal 
RT 
less than the prior 
degree i 


were Si, 
all greater than .95 while intraclass correlation coeffi- Кей Ss. Increasing 
cients were between .51 and .71.—R. S. Albin. little effect on the nonretarded Ss but tended to 
3433. George, Colleen. (North Texas State U) Motor accentuate the obtained effects in the retarded Ss. 
Findings are interpreted as directly opposed to а 
mates of errors in perceptual-motor development of stimulus-trace deficit theory but consistent with an 
expectancy model, with greater rigidity characterizing - 
the retarded Ss. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. E 
3437. Gottwald, Peter. (Max Planck Inst for Ps ehia- - 
Munich, W Germany) tloning 
riments with mentally 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psych 
21-47.—Conducted 
riments with 8 4-7 yr o 
h development to study 1 
therapeutic techniques. 
syndrome, 1 from severe menta 
traits, 3 from deaf-mutism, an 
acoustic agnosia. 
rogramed and recor: 
the acquisition and estal 
reinforcers, the learning 


to-sample discriminati s wit 
timuli, the generalization to newly 


extinction, recovery and 
uli matching tasks. All Ss 
earn and solve the original matching tasks 
ted strongly differing reactions to the 
ntroduced and built up during the — 
ters had to be changed before all | 
tly. A quick generalization 3 

Й 


[Several operant cond 
retarded children.] (Germ) - 


ologie, 1972, Vol MI). — 
operant conditioning expe- 

ld children with severely retai 1 
earning processes and | 
ffered from Kanner's 

1 retardation with autistic - 
d 1 from congenital | 
uence of fully automated, _ 
ded tests and pretests, Es examined _ 


expel 


of correct performance in _ 
ion tasks with pictures of — 


Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 59-63.—De- matching- 
i i $ islati ing i food and toys as s 
Scribes the history of legislation governing involuntary ШО von i Andere o 


transfer to а 


i d creating more were able to 1 
giae : correctly. Ss pm 1 

i oiner, Lee М. (U secondary reinforcers і 
345. Скан es í tests and some parame! 


the condition of Coll, urpis i с 

"realistic" aspiration and performed poorest when potentia amoni 
irati indi iti i . Menta 

aspiration scores indicated larger positive and negative relret ee shi 


i A abili ed ted the feasibility 
discrepancy scores. Low auditory-ability Ss performi 2 ybi 


PA, Vol 39:5651 


2 53: 3431-3438 


* 


4 
б 


qj 


positive conditioned 


evident in all Ss, but of the 3 Ss 
hended the meaning of — 


iovisual matching - 
bina- — 


Milton. (Lesley 
MA) Learning 
ly mentally 

, Vol 12(4), — 
udoff and M. : 


53: 3438-3446 


digm as an assessment approach with moderately 
А severe! mentally ended. ica 40 12-22 yr old 
institutionalized retardates were tested 3 times: initially, 
after 1 wk, and after 1 mo with a match-to-sample block 
design test. 20 were randomly assigned to a 30-min 
training session which occurred on the day prior to the 
Ist retest. Pretrained scores were positively correlated 
- with Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test IQ. Improvement 
following training was not related to IQ, but was 
significantly related to 2 validity measures. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
3439. Hatfield, Frances M. & Zangwill, O. L. 
М 9р Prychological Lab, England) Ideation in 
aphasia: picture-story method. Neuropsychologia, 
- 1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 389-393.—Examined the ability of 
aphasics to communicate a sequence of events by 
rawing. Examples of this written communication 
obtained from a chronic male patient with expressive 
aphasia are presented. It appears that ideational process- 
| ез in aphasia may be substantially intact in spite of 
severe defects in spoken and written expression. (French 
& German summaries) 
3440. Holden, Edward A. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) Enumeration 
versus tracking during unimodal and multimodal se- 
quential information processing in normals and retar- 
dates. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 
-—661-671.—Presented varying length pulse sequences to 
__24 16-yr-old educable retardates, 24 equal chronological 
-age (CA) normals, and 24 9-yr-old equal mental age 
(MA) normals under 3 modality nbi conditions 
and 2 response modes. Error magnitudes were greatest 
for retardates, less for equal-MA normals, and least for 
equal-CA normals. Error magnitudes also increased 
significantly from the no switching to maximum modali- 
- ty switching condition, from the enumeration to motor 
"tracking response mode, and with increasing numerosi- 
- ties. Error increases from enumeration to tracking and 
_ from no switching to maximum modality switching rates 
_ were predominantly underestimations, confirming previ- 
-. ous findings that attention shifting interferes wi input 
—— or storage of stimulus number.—Journal abstract. 
- .. 3441. Jones, Marshall B. (Pennsylvania State U, 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Ctr) Nonassortative mating 
- and small mean differences: A comment on ће Reeds’ 
family study. Social Biology, 1973(Sep) Vol 20(3) 
__ 347-349.—Disputes the conclusion reached by E. W. 
_ Reed and S. С; Reed (1965) that there is по explanation 
for the "marrying down" by female retardates in 
monassortative marriages. An explanation is offered 
based on reanalysis of statistical data. 
А 3422. Marinosson, G. L. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Middleton, England) Performance profiles of matched 
; normal, educationally subnormal and severely subnor- 
mal children on the revised ITPA. Journal of Child 
IY & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 15(2), 139-148.—Compared the performance of 
atched groups of 30 normal, 30 educationally subnor- 
mal (ESN), and 30 seve subnormal (SSN) children, 
age of 5 yrs, on the revised 


rel 
all of whom had a reed 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA). Results 
- show that normals scored highest on all subtests, with 
.. .ESNs next and SSNs scoring lowest. The largest 
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AAD 


intergroup differences were found on the Visual 
tial Memory subtest, but significant differences were ай 
found between normals and ESNs on Auditory 
tial Memory and between normals and SSNs on b 
reception subtests, Auditory Association and Audi 
ric. a Memory. Both normals and ESNs shoy 
preference for tests in the auditory-vocal channel 

those in the visual-motor channel. Results are disc 
in the light of previous ITPA findings, the spe 
circumstances of this study, and the characteristics of the 
test battery. (28 ref) —Journal summary. 

3443. Matthews, Charles G. (U Wisconsin, Ctr for 
Health Sciences, Madison) Applications of neuropsycho: 
logical test methods in mentally retarded subjects. In 
R. M. Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neurop 
chology: Current status and applications. Washingtong 
DC: v. H. Winston & Sons, 194. xiii, 417 p.—Presents 
mean scores and standard deviations for 3 WISC and 3i 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale IQ groups obtained from 8 
9-14 yr old institutionalized retardates and from another 
group of 286 Ss 15 yrs old and older. Methodological= 
-clinical сум and potential contributions of neus 
ropsychological investigations in mental retardation are 
discussed. 

3444. McGavern, Maureen L. (Austin State School 
TX) Modeling behavior in echopraxic and non-echo: - 
praxic profoundly retarded subjects. American Correc- 
tive Therapy Journal, 1972(Sep), Vol 26(5), 136-138. 2 
—Examined whether profoundly retarded Ss who are 
echopraxic perform differently on a motor imitation task 
subsequent to film viewing than do profound retardates 
in general. 11 echopraxic and 10 nonechopraxic males - 
were studied. Measurements were made of chronological E 
age and social quotient. Results show that the echopraxic 
group responded better to modeling than did nonecho- 1 
praxic retardates. This is interpreted in terms of the ` 
echopraxic's special ability at motor imitation. (16 ref) 4 
—R. S. Albin. 

3445. Preda, Vasile. [Qualities and limitations of be 
Kohs-Goldstein tests as a means of diagnosing mental 
retardation.] (Romn) Studia Universitatis Babes-Bolyai, 
1972, Vol 17, 41-53.—Administered the Kohs-Goldstein 
test to 200 mentally retarded children 9-14 yrs old and 9 
80 normal children 6-14 yrs old. Results were compare 
for diagnostic value with those of the Binet-Simon test 
(correlation .54) and the Bender Gestalt test (correlation 
.78). Since the Kohs-Goldstein test is directed toward ш 
diagnosis of serious mental disorders, it should be use 
only as part of a larger diagnostic battery їп the 
assessment of mildly retarded children. (Russian 
English summaries)—R. A. Meyer. 

3446. Rolf Jensen, Marchen. (Danish Coll for рапс 
tional Studies, Arhus) [Some psychological patterns 0 
functioning of children retarded in reading: Considera: 
tions of the relation between "'brain-damage" а 
reading retardation.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, VO 
11(4), 259-276.—Compared 11 5th-grade boys receiving 
remedial reading instructions with 11 others from the 
same socioeconomic level and having the save middle 
range of intelligence (as estimated by their teachers) with 
satisfactory reading performance. The purpose was (0 
elucidate the relation between minimal cerebral dysfunc- 
tion and emotional factors. Instruments used were (a) а 


"T 
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highlighted the possible relevance of mediated associa- 


general intelligence test (the WISC); (b) specific tests , 
tions in the indirect acquisition of elementary s ) 


(Bender Gestalt, Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test, 
Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of ‘Abstract and Concrete comprehension and oral reading. The acquisition 
Thinking); (c) personality tests (Rorschach, Michigan matching via mediated transfer also raised some new 
Picture Test or Thematic Apperception Test, and Düss considerations concerning the role of coding responses in 
Test); (d) an educational achievement test; (e) а teacher arbitrary matching to sample. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. а 
interview form; and (f) an anamnestic questionnaire in 3450. Smiley, Charles W. (U Calgary, School of Social | j 
the home. The experimental group showed more signsof Welfare, Alberta, Canada) Sterilization and therapeutic н 
minimal cerebral dysfunction, stronger emotional dis- abortion counselling for the mentally retarded. Canadi- 
turbances, and a higher frequency of reading difficulties an Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1),. 

in the family. Severe reading retardation seems depend- —65-68.— Considers that in deciding whether a retarded _ 
ent on the ist 2 groups of factors, perhaps in connection woman should be sterilized or, if pregnant, have an 


with familial characteristics. (3 p reD —P. Mylov. abortion, one should investigate both the intellectual 
3447. Satz, Paul & Friel, Janette. (U Florida, 


AM functioning and the personality of the woman. Abortions 
Neuropsychology Lab) Some predictive antecedents of ‘ormed on retardates can reasonably be defended as 
specific disability: A preliminary two-year follow-up. protecting the woman's health by saving her from 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 7(7), burdens she is incapable ү, 
437-444.—Reports 1 phase of an ongoing longitudinal 3451. Smith, Mary 
project designed to identify the precursors of develop-  understandi 
mental dyslexia. The present study is based on the 2nd- Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jul), 
yr follow-up of an original (ee Ta of 497 white male t to which 5 
kindergartners administered a developmental and neu- 
ropsychological test battery in 1970, and an evaluation of prepositions spontane 
the predictive accuracy of these tests to the criterion of make arrangements of obje 
reading level at the end of Grade 1 in 1972. Results of tons, Ss were then asked to o 
multivariate analyses reveal that over 90% of both the ^ statements. describing various objects. Data show that 
high- and low-risk Ss were correctly classified. Results asphasics understood relational terms (ie. prepositi ons) E 
lend preliminary support for the theory and for the Jess well than object names, but they were able to order — 
predictive utility of these preschool tests. (18 ref) words systematically as parts of speech into statements J 
—Journal abstract. - following or closely approximating conventional rules of 
3448. Sedlak, Robert A. (Northern Illinois U) Per- English. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
formance of good and poor problem solvers On пг ма 
arithmetic word problems presented in a modified cloze 3452. Smith, Mary D. (U Washington) Operant | 
format. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jul-Aug) conditioning of syntax in aphasia. Neuropsychologia, — 
Vol 67(10), 467-471.—The performance of 8-10 yr old 1974(0ш), Vol 123), 403-405.—Used an informal opere 
educable mental retardates Who were good ог Poor ant conditioning procedure to teach 2 male aphasics to 4 
arithmetic problem-solvers was compared on а test use prepositions to conve irection of а 


composed of problems written in a modified cloze р ч ip. Ss subsequentl learned 
foc, where Бозе was us on the verb. The 2 spatial ey which enabled ч i Икер sword cards 
icantly on mental age “describe an object display. The procedures included а 


groups did not differ signi "n 19. The good 
(mean = 6.5 yrs), chronological age, or ^e ер f ining process W! 
ое оа significantly better than the Zanes ie German summaries) 
poor problem-solvers on both extraneous- and nonextra- 3453 ‚ 
neous-information modified cloze problems. For both {апу & Young, William. 
groups, the extraneous information problems proved to conditions and 
be harder than those without extraneous information. 

—Journal abstract. 

3449. Sidman, Murray; Cresson, Osborne & Willson- 
Morris, Martha. (Northeastern U) Acqusition of 
ing to sample via mediated transfer. Journal 0 the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 220), 
261-273.—2 severely retarded ‘Down's-syndrome males 
(14 and 18 yrs old, respectively) learned a matching 0- 


sample performance through шаа! 


hich did not require speech. 


y 
distractibility ratings and24 - 
w distractibility I: 
each serving under 3 conditions: 3- — 
ry and visual - 


acti 
1974(Sep), \ 
retarded chil 


stimulation, 
different tasks, 1/day, 
conditions. Distractii le 


direct association between C and A. The 
ability to do C-A matching without having been taught 
that performance directly. They also learned indirectly to 
name some of the visual stimuli, but naming was 
apparently not the mediator in the emergent CA 
Matching. The use of words and letters as stimuli 
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settings 
"abstract. 


+ France) Impairment of memory for 
- 1263), 355-366. — Adminis 


for mentally | retarded children.—Journal 
3454. Stephens, Beth et al. (Temple U) Symposium: 
tal gains in the reasoning, moral judgment, 

and moral conduct of retarded and nonretarded 
persons. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 113-161.— Presents results from a 
longitduinal Study on the development of Piagetian 
reasoning, moral judgment, and moral conduct. Findings 
are analyzed and tabulated for 2 2-yr testings of 75 
nonretarded ‚75 


moral judgment, moral conduct. 
Discussions of and reactions to the findings on reasoning 


of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 
227-228.—Clarifies the intentions of W. C. Chasey et al 
their article using body-image 
Scores with mentally retarded children and cites reliabili- 


( 
U, Lab of Psychology, Japan) [A Study of figure 
i children: 11. In compari- 
children.) (Japn) Japanese Journal o, 


retarded. 93 children with mental ages 4, 5 
performed recognition 


was equated.— 5S. Choe. 


3457. T; L. (INSERM, Paris, 


з Sequences іп 
hasia. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jul), Vol 
66 serial speech, 
word recognition and learning, and auditory perception 


conduction ap 


ог vi ц response was oral or by 
pointing. It is concluded that the disorder underlying the 


conduction aphasics is an 
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3458. Vandever, Thomas В. & Neville, Donald D. 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers) Letter Cues vs, 
cues as aids to word recognition їп 

i - American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Sep), Vol 79(2), 210-213, 63 
mentally retarded and 54 nonretarded 6-7 yr old 
children were randomly assigned to 3 independent 
contrast, and letter cue) in which 


orthography. In the 
outlined; in the contrast condition, they were surrounded 
by a black background; and in the letter-cue condition, 
the words were Presented without configurational aids, 


epileptiform discharge. The effects of focal epileptic 
are compared to the effects 
produced by nonepileptic lesions of the same brain areas. 

ested that whether or not epileptogenic 
discharge has behavioral consequences similar to abla- 
tion of the same brain region depends upon the intensity 
of the discharge and the extent to which the discharge 
Spreads from the focus. Data which support the 
hypothesis that seizure discharge impairs retrieval of 
information more severely than storage are examined, 
and advantages and disadvantages of several methods 
for producing epileptiform discharge experimentally are 
discussed. It is Suggested that relatively long-term 
changes in background EEG activity and cortical steady 
potential shifts may be the underlying physiological 
alterations responsible for the observed deficits, rather 
than simply the presence of epileptiform spike and wave 
discharges. (4% p ref) /ourna, abstract. 

3460. Tansella, Christa. (U Padova, Inst 
9f Clinical Psychiatry of Verona, Italy) [Mental retarda- 
tion: 1. of classification.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973, Vol 8(5) 541-564 — Reviews the 
evolution of the Concept of mental retardation in various 
countries as reflected in terminology, definitions, and 
Classifications. Heber's classification is discussed in 
detail with special reference to the problems of the 
relationship between intelligence, social abilities, etiolo- 


› and prognosis. (77 re 
P S461 ser dem Christa. (U Padova, Inst 
of Clinical Psychiatry of Verona, Italy) [Mental retarda- 
tion: Il. Problems of diagnosis.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973, Vol 8(5), 565-582. — Since low intelli- 
Bence and inadequate social abilities are the most 
important criteria of mental retardation, those instru- 
ments commonly used to measure these factors are ге- 


impairment of their memory for sequences. Case г examined: the Stanford. pj Wechsler Scales, the 

of the patients with aphasia are а ded. (French & Vineland Social Maturity Scale ‘ees the Progress 

erman summaries)—Journal abstract. Assessment Charts. It is concluded that the Ist 3 are 
444 - 


! 


useful only for classification purposes and do not serve 
for intraindividual diagnosis, even though they are 
widely used for that purpose. The main reasons for their 
inadequacy are seen as the low reliability of the subtests 
and the lack of specific norms for mentally retarded 
reference groups. The Progress Assessment Charts are 
presented as an adequate approach to overcome such 
difficulties. (49 ref)—Journal summary. 

3462. Zisfein, Laura & Rosen, Marvin. (Elwyn Inst, 
PA) Self-concept and mental retardation: еогу, 
measurement, and clinical utility. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Aug), Vol 12(4), 15-19.—Examined the clinical use 
of 4 measures—a self-evaluation scale, a risk-taking task, 
a self-comparison scale, and level of aspiration—with 56 
day and residential mentally retarded students. The 4 
measures were significantly interrelated. Ss sorted as 
having extremely high or low self-concepts could also be 
identified by an independent evaluation based upon 
projective techniques, clinical impressions, and personal 
records. Results suggest the usefulness of these measures 
for professionals and nonprofessionals working with the 
mentally handicapped in assessing the varying self- 
concepts of their clients. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


3463. Andrews, Gavin & Cutler, Jeffrey. (U New 
South Wales, Sydney, Australia) Stuttering therapy: The 
relation between changes in symptom level and atti- 
tudes. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 39(3), 312-319.—Assessed the reliability and validity 
of R. I. Erickson’s scale (1969) for measuring communi- 
Cation attitudes in stutterers and nonstutterers by 
administering it to a control group of 25 nonstutterers on 
2 occasions and to a group of 25 stutterers on 3 occasions 
during a therapy program: before treatment, after the 
instatement of fluency, and after transfer to everyday 
Conversation. An analysis of the items led to the deletion 
Of those not suitable for repeated administration. The 
Tesultant 24-item scale was a more valid and reliable 
Measure of change in the communication attitudes of 
Stutterers. The rate of change was compared with the 
Changes in the level of stuttering. After stuttering 
Stopped, the stutterers’ scores did not equal those of the 
Donstutterers until they experienced speaking outside 
therapy, A follow-up study confirmed these results. After 

е removal of symptoms by behavior therapy, attitude 
change was only partial, and it was not until the patients 
Completed a program of supervised experience that their 
attitudes changed to normal. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

. 3464. Chester, Sondra L. & Egolf, Donald B. (Harmar- 
Ville Rehabilitation Ctr, Pittsburgh, PA) Nonverbal 
Communication and aphasia therapy. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 231-233.— Suggests that 

“cause of the general importance of nonverbal commu- 
Cation and its overwhelming importance to those 


caving a language disorder, a counseling program on 


nonverbal communication be incorporated into aphasia 

егару involving professionals, paraprofessionals, and 
others in the aphasic's environment. The categories of 
Donverba] communication included are organismics, 
Cosmetics, costuming, proxemics, chronemics, oculesics, 


haptics, kinesics, objectics, and vocalics.—5. L. Warren. 
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3465. Gardner, Julie O. (California State U, Nor- 
thridge) Identification of children for speech and 
language referral. Journal of School Health, 1974(May), 
Vol 44(5), 255-256.— Presents guidelines for the school 
nurse in detecting the child with a language handicap. 
Normal and abnormal aspects of articulation, voice, 
rhythm, and language, and the use of health records as a 
prescreening device are discussed. 

3466. Hofmann, Joanne & Panagos, John M. (Kent 
State U, Div of Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
Mothers' and non-mothers' semantic adaptation to 
deviant speech. Language & Speech, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 
16(4), 396-404.—Examined whether a group of 10 
mothers of children with deviant speech and a matched 
group of 10 nonmothers could adapt their comprehen- 
Sion strategies to decode command sentences spoken by 
a child known to generate patterned deviant utterances. 
While Ss made significant improvement in their compre- 
hension performance (adaptation), a significant differ- 
ence between groups was not observed. It is suggested 
that perceptual adaptation to variant linguistic codes 
may be so basic to decoding performance that maternal 
experience with child speech would not provide mothers 
with a decoding advantage over native speakers engaged 
in everyday adaptive communication.—Journal abstract. 

3467. Holbrook, Anthony; Rolnick, Michael I. & 
Bailey, Clayton. W. (Florida State U) Treatment of vocal 
abuse disorders using a vocal intensity controller. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 
39(3), 298-303.—Used a portable voice intensity control- 
ler in a treatment program for patients with dysphonia 
related to vocal cord lesions and to laryngeal hyperten- 
sion. The device, worn in daily speaking situations, 
provided auditory feedback contingent on excessive 
vocal intensity. Consequently, a soft vocal level was 
automatically maintained even in the presence of high- 
level environmental noise. The device proved to be an 
aid to vocal rehabilitation for the 32 patients studied, 
including complete resolution of disorders for 11 
Pat 468. MacDonald, James D. & Blott, Judith P. (Ohio 
State U) Environmental language intervention: The 
rationale for a diagnostic and training strategy through 
rules, context, and generalization. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(3), 244-256.—Pro- 

s the Environmental Language Intervention Strategy 

as a singular approach to the diagnosis and training of 
individuals with severely delayed expressive language. 
The strategy places in a clinical framework the semanti- 
cally based approach to grammar of L. Bloom, I. M. 
Schlesinger, and R. Brown by selecting as the content for 
diagnosis and for training those 8 rules governing the 
semantic functions of early 2-word utterances in à 
variety of languages. The rules are elicited with linguistic 
and nonlinguistic cues that represent the full environ- 
mental context of the utterance. The strategy also 
samples and trains the early language rules in pei 
conversation, and play in order to include, from е 
beginning of intervention, procedures for training gener- 
alization of new language classes to spontaneous ей, 
The theoretical rationale for the strategy is спос 
and operational definitions of the rules are presented. 


53: 3468-3476 


The procedures for түр the strategy in diagnosis and 
training are introduced. ( 6 ref)— Journal abstract. 
ouis. € nod - (York U, Downsview, 
ntario, Canada) parents of stuttering children: 
The literature re-examined. 

ation Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 


missive or 

sive regarding the shaping and control of the developing 
gh instructional passivity 
pears to persist in the mothers of chronic stutterers, 
ifi i i also emerge. The roles of 
instructional passivity and punitive parental reactivity in 
the penp aon and maintenance of stuttering behav- 
1 riefly considered. (French summary) (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3470. Suga, Tetsuo & Otake, Nobuko, [On 
"commanding-to-write" behavior: A case study.] 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Dec), 


School) 
1964/1973. 
1974. 261 p.—Presents a 


evaluation procedures. Sample materials and blueprints 
for equipment are included. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


3472. Abse, D. Wilfred et al. (U Virginia Hosp) 
Personality and behavioral characteristics of lung 
cancer patients. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol 18(2), 101-113.—Conducted Psychiatric 
interviews which focused upon some of the variables 
thought to be relevant to the distinction between cancer- 
rone personalities and other personalities. 59 patients, 
И later diagnosed as having lung cancer and 28 as 
having general cancer-free thoracic problems, were 
interviewed in terms of these variables. Results show that 
patient groups could be successfully discriminated from 
one another only when behavior patterns were included 
in the analysis and were interpreted анан = 

ient's age. Findin, support the age hypo PEE 

рүн шкы patients more frequently demonstrate 
and more clearly portray the characteristics attributed to 
lung cancer patients in general. (45 ref}—W. G. Shipman. 
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3473. Alpert, Jack N. (Baylor Coll) Failure of fixati 
Suppression: A pathologic effect of vision on Bee 
1974(Sep), Vol 24(9), 891-896, 
—Defines an ocular-fixation index as a measurement for - 
determining the presence of failure of fixation Suppres- 
old patients as compared with 30 
normal controls. The ocular-fixation index of slow-phase 
velocity best Separated normal from abnormal calorie 
responses. Patients showing failure of fixation suppres- 
sion by these criteria had a high incidence of posterior 
fossa lesions. 

3474. Assal, G. (Service U de Neurochirurgie Hopital 
Cantonal, Lausanne, Switzerland) [Problems in the 

of language associated with lesions 
of the cerebral cortex.] (Fren) Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Jul), Vol 12(3), 3 ;— Presents the results of a 
test of phonemic discrimination administered to Ss with 
unilateral cerebral left or right lesions. Poor perform- 
ances among Ss with anterior left lesions are discussed, 


(German summary) 
3475, » A.; Ballis, T.; Varfis, С. & Ansari, 
K. (Out-patient Dept of the Pediatric Clinic, Geneva, 
Switzerland) Benign epilepsy of childhood with Rolandic 
spikes: A clinical, electroencephalographic, and telen- 
c study. Epilepsia, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 
301-315.—26 cases of “benign epilepsy of childhood 
with Rolandic spikes, thoroughly studied clinically and 
electroen: halographically, were compared with 26 
patients with petit mal or petit mal and grand mal 
seizures. Momentary alterations of consciousness (ab- 
Sences) could be detected in a fair number of children 
With "benign epilepsy." Rolandic spikes and Mu 
rhythms were found almost exclusively in patients 
having convulsions, whether focal or generalized. Ro- 
landic spikes associated with Mu rhythms and biles 
synchronous or asynchronous discharges of spikes ol 
spike-and-slow-waves seem, therefore, to be the features 
of an epilepsy whose clinical manifestations (absences i 
convulsions) may depend on the psycho-biophysiological 
background.—Journal summary. 1 
3476. Becker, R. D. Minimal cerebral (brain) 
dysfunction—clinical fact or neurological fiction? The 
syndrome critically re-examined in the light of m 
hard Г evidence. /srae/ Annals of Psychiatry 1 
Related Disciplines, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), 87:106 а 
ents a systematic review of the current theory 
empirical, and clinical controversies in the fields ne 
developmental and psychological medicine, рей 
and child psychiatry and neurology, stressing. 3 
diagnostic value and potential usefulness of the dede Т 
tion of minimal brain dysfunction (MBD). An aren à 
made to redefine the etiological, symptomatic, ied 
chological, and behavioral correlates of me Ber] 
syndrome. The clinical diagnostic value of “so! iS 
"hard" neurological signs is reexamined and HU ; 
and/or nonspecific outcomes of neuropsycho! fe ot 
examinations are described. The psychological reali HE i: 
the MBD child and the secondary emotional d , 
uences are considered. Cognitive, affective, behavior E 
дулой, communicative, social, _and ааа 
corollaries of the MBD syndrome are defined, Ed 
guidelines for establishing an early recognition 
diagnosis are presented. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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Boll, Thomas J. (U Washington) Behavioral 
rre of cerebral damage in children aged 9 
through 14. In R. M. Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), 
Clinical sychology: Current status and applications. 
Washington, DC: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 
Reviews the literature, discusses the validity of the 
Halstead Neuropsychological Test Battery for Children, 
presents results of administering extensive psycho- 
metric and ability tests to matched groups of brain- 
damaged and normal 9-14 yr old Ss. Empirical data on 
qualitative vs quantitative changes in adaptive abilities of 
brain-lesioned children are described, and the use of 
pup inferential methods to assess the effect of 
T cerebral impairment on motor and ile- 
fincm un tactile-perceptual 
Р ; 78. Cameron, Paul & Robertson, Donald. 
Louisville) Effect of home environment tobacco pa 
оп family health. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Ар), Vol 57(2), 142-147.—Replicated and extend- 
| ed earlier research by P. Cameron et al in 1969 that 
А indicated а Breater prevalence of respiratory illness 
. among children subjected to tobacco smoke in the home 
> environment. A random phone sample of 2,626 house- 
Я holds in Detroit, Michigan and in Long Beach and 
a Pasadena, California, yielded evidence suggesting that 
E (@) children Subjected to tobacco smoke in the home 
Е шеш Һауе а greater prevalence of acute illness 
m NE ed to children in smoke-free environments, 
E. nonsmokers subjected to tobacco smoke in the 
, e ment may have a greater prevalence of 
: a im ness than adult nonsmokers who reside in a 
2 Tee environment, and (c) respiratory illness rates 


- May be rel i i i i 
Ё ated to air pollution rates in metro} litan 
M ES S ournal'abstract. P ү 


es 


r E ewe, Raymond G. (Lutheran General Hosp, 
BS tints: ES IL) Emotional adjustment in terminal 


quantitative approach. Journal of Counseling 
E ee Vol 21(5), 433-439.—Used a quantita- 
1 Р a to identify factors relating to emotional 
a i lain in 84 13-82 yr old dying patients. 11 hospital 
7 Results А еса data by interviewing the patients. 
h агала a that emotional adjustment to the 
-princi n ora limited life expectancy was not related 
^ ооо religious orientation, although this was an 
Шо. p ier Emotional adjustment was influenced 
à E. i) b patient’s physical condition (level of 
And by in » Эу Previous experiences with dying persons, 
d ect of ersonal relationships. The most important 
religious E" Teligious variable was the quality of 
or Verbal entation rather than mere religious affiliation 
ү abstrac, < °Р@ёпсе of religious beliefs.—Journal 


Es 348 
1 Doo Cherington, Michael. (U Colorado, Medical Ctr, 
ON En n in a chess player. Journal of 
45147 Ap Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), Vol 1590), 
the Patient, scribes a chess game in which one player, 
perfomance Май a right parietal lobe lesion. His 
are in ended to support the concept that many 
Sis the | volved in visual neglect. It is believed that 
trat St case reported in which visual neglect is 
: Connie chess board. 
"Hope Мен vid E. & Amromin, George D. (City 
LPS National Medical Ctr, Durate, CA) Autosomal 
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I dominant indifference Mos y; 
Neurology, 1974(Sep), Vol 24(9), 838-848. Describe d 
forms of aberrant sensation to pain: autoso Р 
Кү inm and autosomal doni 
. The ses "m 

detailed, in one of which Pec cu a Wr. 
nerves demonstrated a unique abnormality e Er i 
that has been termed hyperplastic myelinopath Vie 
unmyelinated C fibers were normal, while the mediis 
or large-sized myelinated fibers were involved, indicating - 
the importance of the latter in pain sensation. (48 

3482. Cramer, Kathryn D. & Eber, Norman P. (Central 

Inst for the Deaf, St Louis, MO) A spondee recognition 
test for young hearing-impaired children. Journal 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(3) 
304-311.—10 spondaic words recorded on K 
Master cards were presented monaurally through insert 
receivers to 58 5-9 yr old hearing-impaired children to 
evaluate their ability to recognize familiar s 
material. Ss were tested individually until their perform- 
ance stabilized—which required from 4 to 10 sessions. 
They indicated their responses by pointing to labeled 
picture cards. Spondee recognition scores were bimodal- .— 
ly distributed, with clusters of scores of 0-65% and 
66-10075, respectively. In general, pure-tone averages | 
better than 93 db HTL (hearing-threshold level) were. — 
associated with spondee scores from 66 to 100%, whil 
pure-tone averages poorer than 103 db HTL correspond- 
ed to spondee scores from 0 to 65%. No close relation 
between pure-tone thresholds and spondee recognition 
scores was found for average hearing levels between 93 
and 103 db. Recognition scores varied as a function of 
repeated testing in 3 general ways: stable performance, 
steadily improving performance, or inconsistent per- 
formance.—Journal abstract. 

3483. Dague, P. [Applications of the Marianne 
Frostig Test of Maturation of Visual Perception in 
schools.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1974, 
Vol 24(2), 77-86.—Reports on the probable usefulness of 
the Frostig Test of Perceptual Maturation in diagnosis of 
visual handicaps, psychomotor disorders, and mental 
retardation. The test measures visual-motor coordina- 
tion, discrimination of figure and ground, constancy of 
geometrical form, positioning in space, and spatial 
relations. 

3484. Davidson, Philip W.; Barnes, Judith K. & 
Mullen, Gina. (Washington Coll) Differential effects of 
task memory demand on haptic matching of shape by 
blind and sighted humans. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 12(3), 395-397.— Studied the role of prior perception 
experience in retention of haptic information by compar- 
ing 22 blind and 23 sighted adolescents (matched for IQ) 
in a matching task that systematically varied task 
memory demand. Results indicate that whereas greater 
memory demand reduced retention for both groups of 
Ss, the blind showed better retention under such memory 
demand than did the sighted. ue outcome Ps ee 

in li effects of prior experi 
preted: in, НЕН De hand, on бе iy tie stimulus 


thering information by ha 
E pay and the way it is coded. (French & German 


summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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3485. Davison, Leslie A. (U California, San Franciso) 
Introduction. In R. M. Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), 
Clinical neuropsychology: Current status and applications. 
Washington, DC: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 
p.—Discusses concepts frequently encountered in the 
-study of clinical brain-behavior relations; the utility of 
clinical neuropsychology and its relationships to its 
primary referral sources—neurology, neurosurgery, and 
psychiatry; and differences between clinical psychologi- 
cal and clinical neuropsychological approaches to the 
assessment of brain damage. 

3486. Falicki, Zdzislaw & Pilasiewiczowa, Barbara. 
(Bialystok-Choroszcz Medical Academy, Clinic for 
Mental Diseases, Poland) [Histopathological studies of 
skin segments in schizophrenic patients: A preliminary 
report.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 
519-521.—Fine roundcelled infiltrations around capillar- 
ies were found in segment of macroscopically un- 
changed skin in 7 out of 10 cases of schizophrenia and in 
8 out of 10 members of a control group of mentally 
retarded individuals. Because such changes occur fre- 
quently in psychiatric patients, these studies will be 
continued and expanded. (Russian summary) 

ў 3487. Fidel, Edward A. & Ray, Joseph B. (Texas Tech 
ys U) The validity of the Revised Objective Perceptual Test 
- .. in differentiating among nonorganic, minimally organic, 
~ апа grossly organic children. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 279-284.—Administered a 
revision of L. Hays's 1968 Objective Perceptual Test 
(OPT) to 40 nonorganic, 40 minimally organic, and 20 
grossly organic children (age range, 5.5-9.5 yrs) to 
determine its diagnostic effectiveness. The OPT differen- 
tiated nonorganic from organic Ss and minimally 
organic from nonorganic Ss with a high degree of 
accuracy. It differentiated minimally organic from 
nonorganic Ss more effectively (84%) than did the 
Bender-Gestalt Test (B-G) scored according to the 
КОРР rocedure (63%). Consideration of both Revised 
OPT and B-G performance resulted in a more accurate 
diagnosis (9475) between minimally organic and organic 
Ss than when either test was considered alone. It is noted 
that the Revised OPT has several advantages when 
compared to the majority of psychological tests used to 
detect organicity in children: objective Scoring, rapid 
administration and scoring, high degree of validity, 
empirical norms for perceptual development, and differ- 
entiation of expressive from receptive disorders. 
—Journal abstract. à 

3488. Friedman, Gary D.; Ury, Hans K.; Kla 
Arthur L. & Siegelaub, A. B. endi ee 
Medical Care Program, Oakland, CA) A psychological 
questionnaire predictive of myocardial infarction: Re- 
sults from the Kaiser-Permanente epidemiologic study 

of myocardial infarction. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 327-343.—Administered а 155-item 
psychological questionnaire to 330 multiphasic exami- 
nees who subsequently developed a well-documented 
first myocardial infarction (MI). 2 control groups who 
were matched for age, race, and sex and who remained 
free of MI were selected from multiphasic examinees; 1 
group was additionally matched to the cases for standard 
coronary risk factors. Responses to several questionnaire 
items were associated with subsequent MI to a statistical- 
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ly significant degree, and a further test indicated that the 
questionnaire as a whole contained more associated 
items than would be expected by chance. Outside experts 
selected items to represent certain psychological traits 
hypothesized as predicting MI. Items representing 
“emotional drain" and “somatization” proved to be 
associated with subsequent MI, but these relationships 
were no longer apparent when Ss with coronary 
symptoms and diagnoses at the time of testing were 
removed from the study group. Sets of items representing 
certain other traits were not significantly predictive, 
except for those representing “anxiety-neuroticism,” in 
the symptom-free subgroup. It is concluded that in 
studying factors predicting MI, care should be taken that 
psychological traits are not confused with symptoms of 
coronary heart disease. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3489. D. C.; Garruto, R. M. & Dedecker, R. 
(NIH, Inst of Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, 
MD) Congenital defects of the central nervous system 
associated with hyperendemic goiter in a neolithic 
highland society of Western New Guinea. Human 
Biology, 1974(May), Vol 46(2), 339—344.— Obtained birth 
weights and infantile growth rates for 73 male and 
female newborns, representing a total of 438 longitudinal 
weight measurements, for the Mulia population of the 
Central Highlands of Western New Guinea at an early 
period of cultural contact. The newborns and infants 
represent offspring from a population severely affected 
with goiter and cretinism and associated mental and 
motor defects, but none of the infants were diagnosed as 
cases of severe congenital cretinism. The birth weights of 
Mulia infants are among the lowest reported for New 
Guineans, which may in part be the result of the severely 
protein-deficient diet of pregnant mothers in the Mulia 
valley. Longitudinal growth curves in Mulia infants are 
generally similar to those found in other protein-defi- 
cient New Guinea populations.—S. L. Warren. 

3490. Garrie, Erica V.; Garrie, Stuart A. & Mote, 
Thomas. (St Mary's U) Anxiety and atopic dermatitis. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 42(5), 742.—Reports that 45 Ss with atopic dermati- 
tis had significantly higher A-State and A-Trait anxiety 
(meas by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory) than 45 
Ss with pityriasis rosea (a nonitchy skin disease) or 45 
normal control Ss. ET 

3491. Goldberg, Richard T. (Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission, Boston) Adjustment of children with 
invisible and visible handicaps: Congenital heart dis- 
ease and facial burns. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974, Vol 21(5), 428-432.—26 11-15 yr old children with 
congenital heart disease and 22 with facial burns were 
compared on l0 measures of adjustment to test thé 
effects of invisible and visible disability upon social an 
psychological development. Interview data were code 
and submitted to analysis of covariance, using sex, grade 
and age as covariates. The invisible disability group (ШЕ 
heart group) was higher in adjustment in all 10 measures. 
Significant differences (p < .01) were obtained On 
vocational aspirations, origin of interest in vocation 
aspiration, career plans after high school, self-image, ай 
work values. It is concluded that an invisible disability 
with severe physical limitations has fewer deleterious 
effects upon social adjustment than does a visible 
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disability without physical limitations such as facial 
disfigurement. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

| 3492. Gorsuch, Richard L. & Key, Martha К. (George 
Peabody Coll for Teachers, John F. Kennedy Ctr for 
Research on Education & Human Development) Abnor- 
malities of pregnancy as a function of anxiety and life 
stress. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 
352-362.—Measured states of anxiety and magnitude of 
_ life change surrounding the pregnancies of 111 low- 
income clinic patients, using the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory and a life change inventory. Results indicate 
that anxiety around the Ist trimester was related to 
abnormalities of pregnancy, parturition, and infant 
status. Life stress during the 2nd and 3rd trimesters was 
similarly associated with the same measure of abnormali- 
ties. Anxiety and life stress independently contributed to 
abnormalities of pregnancy and were critical at different 
times. Evidence did not suggest that either anxiety or life 
‘stress before conception influences the course and 
outcome of pregnancy. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3493. Hackett, T. P. & Cassem, N. H. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp, Boston) Development of quantitative 
rating scale to assess denial. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 18(2), 93-100.—Devised a 
single rating scale item for each of the behavioral traits 
empirically noted among major deniers and for several 
specific questions about fear, making a 33-item scale. 

he scale was then applied to interviews with 63 male 
and 26 female coronary patients 29-80 yrs old (mean 
age, 58.2 yrs). Patients were divided into 3 groups 
according to amount of denial used and each person was 
interviewed from 3 to 10 times during his hospital stay. 
The desired range of scale scores (4-53 in this sample) 
was achieved. The ability of the scale scores to 
differentiate the 3 clinical groups was highly significant. 
Differences between pairs of mean scores for each of the 
3 denial groups were also highly significant. (21 ref) —W. 
G. Shipman. 

3494. Hegenscheidt, Marianne & Cohen, Rudolf. (Max 
Planck Inst for Psychiatry, Munich, W Germany) 
[Determination of cognitive flexibility in brain-damaged 
persons.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
1972, Vol 1(1), 1-20.—Tested 3 measures of cognitive 
rigidity and flexibility for their differential-diagnostic 
Value in detecting organic brain damage. Ss were male 
patients 25-65 yrs old (250 brain damaged, 65 schizo- 
Phrenic, 27 depressed) and 96 normal controls tested in 
groups matched in age, education, and intelligence. Ss 
Were given the Trailmaking Test, Form B (for letter and 
number alteration, with part A—for numbers only— 
Partialled out); the Stroop Color-Word Test (for 
Teading and naming, with naming partialled out); and a 
—— dichotic hearing test (with numbers and letters and right 
vs left ear recall with a dichotic digit-span score 
partialled out). These tests, designed to obtain cognitive 
flexibility measures, were preceded by control tests 
Which were similar in all respects but did not require Ss 
to shift tapidly between different sets of instructions. The 
2 test series were correlated to obtain “pure” flexibility 
Measures, Brain-damaged Ss performed significantly less 
Well than normal controls in the Ist 2 tests; no separation 


2 _ Was achieved in the 3rd test. None of the tests could 


Separate Ss with organic brain damage from the 2 
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psychotic groups. The 3 measures did not correlate with - 
each other, or with tests that reliably discriminated the 

groups. It is concluded that the concept of cognitive — 
REN Y сша. be defended. (English summary) (20 
те! > Fisher. l 

3495. Heyde, W. & Aban, P. [Marital conflict among 
patients under treatment for gynecological conditions 
and breast cancer.] (Germ) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1973(Apr), Vol 18(2), 49-54. 

3496. Keenan, Joseph S. & Brassell, Esther G. (VA 
Hosp, Atlanta, GA) A study of factors related to 
prognosis for individual aphasic patients. Journal of — 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(3), . 
257-269.—Reviewed the clinical records of 39 21-79 yr 
old aphasic patients in order to identify and correlate 
factors noted in the initial examination with the patients’ 
progress in communicative performance. 3 nonlanguage _ 
variables (age, general health, and regularity of employ- { 
ment) and language variables (listening performance, 
talking performance, reading performance, writing per- — 
formance, motor speech impairment, and speech stimul- — 
ability) were studied. Results suggest that a high rate of 
prognostic accuracy may be attained through the- 
application of some simple clinical observations concern- 
ing the patients’ speech performance. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. У 

3497. Kenigsberg, Daniel et al. (Wesleyan U) The 
coronary-prone behavior pattern in hospitalized pa- 
tients with and without coronary heart disease. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 344-351.—Com- 
pared 42 22-64 yr old male and female hospitalized 
patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and 42 with 
noncardiovascular diseases in terms of selected behavior- 
al variables. Coronary patients were from the postcoro- 
nary unit and controls were patients hospitalized for 
surgery or traumatic injury. The major behavioral 
assessment was the Jenkins Activity Survey (JAS) 
designed to measure the coronary-prone behavior pat- 
tern (Type A), and used with female CHD patients for 
the first time in this study. CHD patients, both male and 
female, exhibited more Type A behavior and were more 
hard-driving than those with other health crises. These 
results replicate earlier findings from a large retro- 
spective analysis of an industrial study. The differences 
observed were evaluated in terms of other demographic 
variables and found not to be influenced by them. 
eS abstract. 

уя Jo А. & McKay, Christine L. (US Naval 
Submarine Medical Research Lab, Groton, CT) Test of 
color-defective vision using the visual evoked response. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1974(Sep), Vol 
64(9), 1244-1250.—Describes a new technique for 
detecting color-defective individuals, based upon vi 
isolation of a pattern bci from e ie Eo. 

cifically designed targets с 

oon, ee я that ie on the confusion 


from equal-lumi t 
lines of deuteranopes, protanopes, and tritanopes. 16 


tanopes, and 1 
color normals, 8 deuteranopes, 8 pro 
tritanope were tested with these targets. Results show 


that color normals ga 
formed of hue differences only; th 
to that produced by luminance differ 
tive individuals, however, gave no pattern 


ve a pattern response to patterns _ 
this response was similar 
ences. Color-defec- — 
response to 
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targets formed of hues that they could not discriminate, 
although they gave pattern responses for luminance 
differences. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3499. Klonoff, Harry & Low, Morton. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Disordered brain func- 
tion in young children and early adolescents: Neuropsy- 
chological and electroencephalographic correlates. In 
R. M. Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsy- 
chology: Current status and applications. Washington, 
DC: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.—Used 
discriminant analysis of variance to determine the 
relationships between neuropsychological status, neuro- 
logical-minimal cerebral dysfunction (MCD) ratings, 
and EEG ratings. In a comparison of acute head-injured, 
chronic brain-damaged, MCD, and normal children, a 
high degree of success was achieved in predicting 
neurological, MCD, and EEG ratings from neuropsycho- 
logical data, resulting in the emergence of differential 
age-etiology interaction patterns. 

3500. Klonoff, Harry & Paris, Robert. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Immediate, short-term 
and residual effects of acute head injuries in children: 
Neuropsychological and neurological correlates. In R. 
M. Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsycholo- 

; Current status and applications. Washington, DC: V. 

. Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.—Examined the 
neuropsychological status of children under 9 yrs of age 
and over 9 yrs of age (N — 231) who had been 
hospitalized with head injuries. One and two years after 
trauma a higher incidence of developmental anomalies, 
positive premorbid factors, and sequelae were found in 
the younger boys, and a higher incidence of head injuries 
and assignment of blame to others was found for the 
younger girls. The older children had a higher occur- 
rence of anterograde amnesia. 

3501. Klove, Hallgrim & Matthews, Charles G. (U 
Bergen, Norway) Neuropsychological studies of pa- 
ti with epilepsy. In R. M. Reitan:& L. A. Davison 
(Eds), Clinical neuropsychology: Current status and appli- 
cations. Washington, DC: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. 
xiii, 417 p.—Results of 3 studies of selected classifica- 
tions of epileptic patients show that (a) the known 
organic etiology of epilepsy is of more significance than 
the seizure manifestations for determining impairment 
level of pr pia oie functioning, (b) major motor 
seizures of known etiology impair psychological abilities 
more than seizures of unknown etiology, and (c) 
determination of impairment levels from major seizures 
of unknown as opposed to known etiology is dependent 
on inclusion of age-at-onset in the experimental desi; 

3502. Klove, Hallgrim. (U Bergen, Norway) Validati n 
studies in adult clinical neuropsychology. In R. M. 
Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsychology: 
Current status and applications, Washington, DC: V. Н. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.—Traces the back- 

ound'and development of the Halstead Neuropsycho- 
logical Test Battery and of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales 
and discusses studies from the literature which have used 
the tests to assess the organic integrity of the cerebral 
hemsipheres and the laterality of brain damage in adults. 

3503. Kristianson, Per. (U Uppsala, Sweden) A 

comparison between the personality changes in certain 
forms of psychomotor and grand-mal epilepsy. British 
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Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 34-35.—As- 
sessed the MMPI profile of a 34-yr-old male grand-mal 
epileptic patient. S's elevated scores on the Depression 
and Psychopathic Deviate scales suggest the existence of 
a syndrome of epileptic personality change and the 
utility of the MMPI in differentiating the psychopatholo- 
gy of certain forms of psychomotor and grand-mal 
epilepsy. 

3504, Lazarus, Gary M. The visual evoked potential, 
its clinical application in the investigation of cortical 
functioning and in the detection of neuro-ophthalmic 
pathology. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 1974(Jul), Vol 45(7), 850-855.—Presents a 
brief history of the development of the EEG, and 
describes the electrophysiology of the cerebral cortex 
and its continuous activity, physiological basis, and 
evoked potential. 

3505. Lenard, Hans-Gerd & Schulte, Franz-Josef. (U 
Góttingen, W Germany) Sleep studies in hormonal and 
metabolic diseases of infancy and childhood. In O. 
Petre-Quadens & J. D. Schlag (Eds) Basic sleep 
mechanisms. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xix, 
459 p. $23.50.—Traces the development of research on 
sleep in infants and children and discusses EEG and 
poene data from studies of sleep patterns in 

ypothyroidism and phenylketonuria. 

3506. Leslie, Wendy J. & Greenberg, David A. 
(Massachusetts Coll of Optometry, Boston) Headache: 
Discussion, classification and differential diagnosis for 
the optometrist: І. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 1974(Jul), Vol 45(7), 827-832.—Presents the 
Ist of a 2-part series giving the practicing optometrist a 
working knowledge of headaches. The physiologic basis 
of head pain, classification and differential diagnosis of 
the more frequently occurring headaches, and a short 
glossary of neurological terms associated with headache 
descriptions are included. 

3507. Lipowski, Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical 
School) Sensory overloads, information overloads and 
behavior. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
23(1-6), 264-270.—Reviews research results which sup- 

rt the thesis that a hallmark of technological societies 
is the ubiquity of conditions which result in sensory an 
information overloads for many persons. It appears that 
information overloads give rise to psychophysiological 
effects which may lead to behavioral and somatic 
pathology and are thus an important subject for 
psychosomatic investigators. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3508. Meier, Manfred J. (U Minnesota) Some 
challenges for clinical neuropsychology. In R. M. 
Reitan & L. A. Davison (Eds), Clinical neuropsychology 
Current status and applications. Washington, DC: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xiii, 417 p.— Discusses the 
concept of localization of brain damage according t0 
lateral, cephalocaudal, and vertical axes and considers 
related developments in modern behavioral neurology 
and human physiological psychology. Longitudin? 
applications and use of predictor and outcome-criteriá 
ncs ч described. ? 

. 3509. Mormont, С. & Servais, J. (U Liège, Psychiatrie 
Clinic, Belgium) [The Rorschach das шс Seicure-free 
epileptic patient.) (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgie 
1973(May), Vol 73(3), 379-386.—Reports the case study 
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12-yr-old female epileptic who was not presentin; i i i 

eizures but who appeared to suffer from ^g Pelei [ode a d arcano Me ss 
disorder. The study exemplifies the role the Rorschach adaptation of behavi «т. se 
test can play in the early detection of such disorders. The frontal lobe bein, iei piam poene the 
ileptic component had been overlooked but was later verbal factors are a EN Creat Cent f Me 
- confirmed by PEO. spei treatment produced im- ies)—Journal abstract. У erman A 
rovement of the behavior isturbance. (French, Dutch, 3514. Prescott, Thomas 'esauro, Patricia Е 
а German, Italian, & Spanish summaries)—E. Denver) A method for PAN NENE and аат. 
‘oché Е clinical interactions with aurally handica| 

— 3510. Neumárker, Klaus J.; Neumürker, Marianne & Journal of Speech & Hearing viene memo 
ose, Ursel. (Berlin-Lichtenberg Neurological & Psychi- 39(3), 235-243.—Reports on the development of a 
atric Hosp, E Germany) [On the psychopathology of system for objectively scoring and quantifying the events — 
psycho-motor seizures in childhood.] (Germ) Psychia- of a clinician-parent-child remedial session. Scoring — 
trie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Mar), procedures, sequence identification, and ratio identifica- Р 
Vol 26(3), 165-175.—Reviews the literature on psycho- tion and calculation are described. The system сап be — 
pathic incidents related to permanent and episodic used to provide parents and clinicians information about — 
E sturbances associated with epilepsy. Personality char- their interactions with the child as well as to analyze the — 
acteristics are hypothesized based on study of 15 patients effects of the treatment sessions on the child's perform- 
th a diagnosis of psychomotor epilepsy and damage to ance. 7 
ibable structures of the limbic system. (55 ref) 3515. Rahe, Richard H. et al. (US Navy Medical — 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, CA) А Е 
model for life changes and illness research: Cross- — 
cultural data from the Norwegian Navy. Archives 7 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 172-177, _ 
— Presents a life stress and illness model based on studies 
of recent life changes data and near future illness reports — 
of 1,058 17-27 yr old Norwegian Navy enlisted men. 
Results of these studies closely agreed with е 
reported findings for 2485 US Navy Ss. Recent life 
changes for both samples were assessed with the. 
Schedule of Recent Experience; both groups also — 
completed the Health Opinion Survey to assess percep: _ 
tions of body symptoms. Both sets o data indicate (ћа — 


3512. Norris, 
_ Taylor, D. (U Nebraska, 
Do Omaha) Latency measures of the acoustic reflex. 
"Audiology, 1974, Vol 13(6), 464-469.—Obtained ап future illness. symptoms, 
Ordered series of latency measures of the acoustic reflex arameters. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
on 23 normal-hearing and 23 sensorineural hearing- і x 
impaired Ss (mean ages = 22 and 14 yrs, respectively). sychiatric Service, LE жы i [ 
5 parameters from each reflex recording were defined parameter uma.] (Srcr) Vojnosanitetski 
"and measured. Statistical analysis revealed no difference Pregled, 1974(Mar), Vol 31(2), 91-94.— Describes the | 
between the 2 groups for the contraction or initial of disturbed con- 2 
Portion of the response. However, following the cessa- f 427 patients. The j 
tion of the stimulus, the sensorineural group emonstrat- parameters were perceptivity and reactivity. Perceptivity 
ed a significantly longer relaxation time. (French was taken as à separate category while reactivity was 
_ Summary)—Journal abstract. considered from several aspects, leading to a new 
3513. Perret, E. (U Zurich, Switzerland) The left classification of the syndrome of craniocerebral trauma. 
| frontal lobe of man and the suppression of habitual (French & Russian summaries) (18 ref}—Journal 
jour. Neuropsycho- summary. ч 
КА that 3517. Reitan, Ralph M. (U Washington) Psychologi- 
duction in word cal effects of cerebral lesions in children of early school 
s is due to the age. In R. M. yo & L. A. derisum си 
ili chology: Current status and d ications. m 
а зы S. H. Winston & Sons 1974. xiii, 417p. — 


1 roducing ington, $ ! ; 
АГАЕ Е presents results of a comparative psychological pre 
al 5-8 yr 


nation of 29 cerebrally damaged and 29 norma! ? 

old children. Distinctly different types of d uev 
were evident in the cerebrally damaged Ss when 
compared with normals, and psychological deficits were 
more marked than in adults and of a different type, 
although there was some indication that certain types o 
deficits were correctable when they developed at an early 


age. 
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3518. Rolf Jensen, Marchen. (Danish Coll for Educa- 
tional Studies, Arhus) [Comment on ‘‘Hyperkinesis: 
Delineation of two patterns."] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 
1974, Vol 11(4), 313-320.— Continues discussion of the 2 
patterns of hyperkinesis postulated by S. J. Marwit and 
A. J. Stenner (see PA, Vol 50:1557). Some behavioral 
symptoms from Pattern | are referred to Pattern 2, and 
both patterns are discussed in terms corresponding to the 
proposed etiology: subcortical damage in Pattern 1 and 
cortical damage (frequently with personality deviation) 
in Pattern 2. Pattern 1 patients should receive medical 
treatment in the form of drugs that stimulate the central 
nervous system. For Pattern 2 patients, sedatives may 
complement psychological-educational treatment, taking 
into account secondary emotional instability and anxie- 
ty.—P. Mylov. 

3519. Russek, Henry I. (New York Medical Coll, NY) 
Emotional stress as a cause of coronary heart disease. 
Journal of the American College Health Association, 
1973(Dec), Vol 22(2), 120-123—Conducted a question- 
naire survey of 25,000 professional men in 20 occupa- 
tional categories which demonstrated a marked gradient 
in the distribution of coronary disease, strikingly related 
to the stressfulness of occupational activity. The negative 
effect of the American high-fat diet combined with stress 
is cited. The potential for harm to the cardiovascular 
system by stressful patterns of living is diminished, if not 

‘nullified, by subsistence on a diet low in fat. The 
‘relationship between smoking and heart disease reflects 
the association between heart disease and stress, since 
smoking is a sign of anxiety. The need for change in 


patterns of schooling—which has become a traumatic 


experience for most students—is А 
—R. S. Albin. emphasized. (17 ref) 


3520. Salk, Lee; Grellong, 


Jeanne. (New York Hosp-Co: Э 
Sudden infant death: Normal rnell Medical Ctr, N 


A (Cornell U, Medical Ctr. 
diagnosis, management, and treat- 


1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), Mes 9 Rehabilitation | Literature, 


[ f pregnan 

the sequence of developing n bras 
postural reflex patterns, 
malities will lead 
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ly be the only aspect that can be offered. Such a prog 
requires the expertise of a team which includes р 
cians, social workers, educators, psychologists, 
others. (31 ref)—S. L. Warren. Р 

3522. Schulze, Heinz A. (Humboldt U, Berlin, 
Clinic, E Germany) [Incidence and duration of ti 
simultaneous occurrence of ideokinetic aphasia, ap 
and agraphia.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie? 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 26(3), 130 
—Reports on inability of some patients to carry 
sequential functions of speech, movement, or writin 
graphic record is presented to show relations 
these syndromes for each of 42 patients over a 
period. It is suggested that statistical analysis could 
an empirical basis for differential diagnosis. 

3523. Silva, Alessandro. (U Cattolica del Sacro Сї 
Inst di Psicologia, Milan, Italy) [Intellectual functi 
and congenital infantile hypoacusis.] (Ital) Archivio: 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Jan), Vol 3$ 
T1-92.—Reports that congenital deafness and mutism} 
children indicate a lack of connection between intelle 
al functioning and auditory input or verbal oul 

3524. Smoczyüski, Stefan. (Gdansk Medical Ac 
my, Clinic for Mental Disorders, Poland) [Psycho] 
ogy in cases of tumor in the cerebral temporal r ] 
(Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 505-510: 
—Studied 28 female and 23 male patients with temp 
brain tumor, hospitalized in 1961-1971 in the psychiati 
department of the Medical Academy in Gi 
Diagnoses were confirmed during surgery or posten 
tem examination. In 31 patients the tumor was lo 
in the left temporal region; in 20 patients in the 
region. All patients showed symptoms of the psy 
organic syndrome. There were 17 cases of dementia, 
of the temporal syndrome, and 8 character disorder 
Behavior disorders and dementia were preceded b 
neurasthenic complaints. The clinical pattern of th 
abnormalities seems to depend on the character of 
morbid process and on the severity of the damage to 
central nervous system. (Russian summary) (17 
—English summary. 

3525. Spudis, Edward V. & Griffin, Albert. (Fo 
Memorial Hosp, Winston-Salem, NC) Adams- 
attacks associated with hysteria. JAMA: Journal of 
American Medical Association, 1974(Sep), Vol 2290 
1636.—Reports that a serious case of heart disease in 4 
55-yr-old woman went undetected because of а соп 
Ing mixture of psychogenic convulsions and Adams 
Stokes attacks. The patient's reasons for producin 
caricatures of grand mal attacks are unclear. How 
these intense convulsions may also have caused som 
the attacks of the heart block. 

3526. Sterman, M. B.; Macdonald, L. R. & Stone; R 
moe California, Los Angeles) Biofeedback trainin 
E sensorimotor electroencephalogram rhythm in n 
Soeets оп epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1974(Sep), Vol 156 

25-416.—Previous studies with cats demonstrat j 
discrete 12-16 Hz rhythm in sensorimotor cortex (S 
present only during absence of movement, that could b 
сыды Conditioned. Trained cats were resistant 
o васе) seizures. In the present study sim 

Шер: ck training procedures were employed with 4 
epileptic and 4 nonepileptic human Ss, utilizing light, 


tones, and slides. Initially SMR activity was detected 
only at low voltage by tuned filters. Biofeedback training 
sessions resulted in a significant increase in this activity 
after 2-3 mo. Learned SMR responses in nonepileptic Ss 
were trains of pure or polyrhythmic 12-16 Hz activity at 
20-25 uV over central and frontal areas. Although 
epileptic Ss failed to develop the enhanced SMR 
amplitude, they did demonstrate increased occurrence of 
this frequency. Training in 4 epileptics who previously 
were not controlled by chemotherapy was accompanied 
by a significant reduction of EEG and clinical epileptic 
manifestations, as indicated by sequential power spectral 
analysis, clinical EEG records, and seizure logs. Tonic— 
clonic and myoclonic seizures were most markedly 
reduced. (French, Spanish, & German summaries) (23 
ref)—Journal summary. 

3527. Straker, Norman & Tamerin, John. (Mt Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U New York) Aggression and 
childhood asthma: A study in a natural setting. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Арг),: Vol 18(2), 
131-135.—Studied 28 boys and 14 girls 5-16 yrs old 
(mean age 11 yrs) with a diagnosis of chronic perennial 
asthma. 2 methods were used to assess the severity of 
symptomatology. A manifest aggression score was also 
derived for each S by utilizing a modification of the 
Teachers Rating Scale. Results reveal a statistically 
significant negative relationship between the severity of 
asthmatic symptomatology and aggressive behavioral 
expression.—W. G. Shipman. 

3528. Tait, Perla. (U North Dakota) A descriptive 
analysis of the play of young blind children. Education of 
the Visually Handicapped, 1972(Mar), Vol 4(1), 12-15. 
—Observed seeing and blind children in a controlled 
play situation to determine whether the play of the 2 
groups differed. The blind children had difficulty in 
orienting themselves spacially. Seeing children assigned 
more roles to play objects than blind children. Blind 
children asked more questions than sighted children. 
This is interpreted as an attempt by blind children to 
open avenues of communication. Specific recommenda- 
tions are made concerning the play of blind children. 
—C. L. Nicholson. 

3529. Tweedie, David. (Gallaudet Coll) Observing the 
communication behavior of deaf-blind children. Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, 1974(Jun), Vol 1193), 342-347. 
—The use of observational techniques for rating the 
communication of multihandicapped children was as- 
Sessed by raters viewing videotaped behavioral situa- 
tions. 5 groups of 15 raters each participated: profession- 
als working with deaf-blind populations, speech patholo- 
gists, speech pathology students (Master's level), speech 
pathology students (Bachelor's level), and undergraduate 
Students. After viewing the videotape, each rater com- 
pleted the Telediagnostic Protocol for each of 8 
behavioral situations. Results indicate that the training 
and experience of the observer did not show significant 
differences on the rating instrument. (53 ref)—C. К. 
Miller. 

3530. Van Imschoot, K.; Liesse, M.; Mertens, С. & 
Lauwers, P. (Catholic U Louvain, Belgium) [Psychologi- 
cal characteristics and physiological reactions to stress 
of normal and coronary subjects: Il.] (Fren) Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 18Q), 75-87. 
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— Compared the physiological reactions to stress of 40 

male coronary patients and 40 normal males. Of each —— 
group of 40 Ss, 20 accomplished mental or physical tasks 
under stress and 20 under normal conditions. Various 

physiological measures were taken (EKG, respiratory E 
quotient, О, intake, and blood count), in 3 phases of the — — 

experiment: (a) while Ss were at rest, (b) after mental е 
effort, and (c) after physical effort. One set of reactions — 
(blood pressure, heart rate, respiratory rate, and biologi- 
cal parameters) differentiated the normal stressed from 
normal nonstressed Ss, thus indicating good adaptation, о — n 
while another set (O, intake, CO, output, and respiratory 
quotient) differentiated the coronary stressed Ss from the 
unstressed, pointing to exhaustion of the organism, (38 — 
ref)—W. С. Shipman. 1 


3531. Van Thiel, David Н. & Lester, Roger. (U 
Pittsburgh) Sex and alcohol. New England Journal of — 
Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 291(5), 251-253.—Discusses _ 
data concerning the possible causes and mechanisms of — — 
the gross feminization observed in male alcoholics before 
the onset of Laennec's cirrhosis. Data suggest that к 
alcohol ingestion permanently alters the patient's mecha- 
nisms for the biosynthesis and excretion of steroid — 


hormones, and produces irreversible testicular germ-cell — 
injury. (26 ref) : 


3532. Walther, Rolf. (Psychotherapeutic Clinic, Lim: i 
bach, E Germany) [Derivations of basic psychic proper- — 
ties: The depressive syndrome.] (Germ) Рои 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol | ; 
26(2), 70-77.—Relates depression syndrome to disturb- 0 
ances in biological rhythms such as menstruation. (32° 
ref) 
3533. Ward, J. (U Manchester, England) The investi- 
gation of motor control in a five year old hemiplegic. 
child: Results of a mini experiment. Association of 
Educational Psychologists Journal & News Letter, 
1971(Fal), Vol 2(10), 33-35.—Investipated aspects of 
motor control in a 5-yr-old hemiplegic child. The task 
required the S to draw crosses within outline circles 
placed in various sitions in his visual field. It was 
found that in addition to position in visual field, the 
method of holding the pencil (penholder or palm grasp) 
and whether or not the pencil was weighted were 
important components in S's success.—Journal summary. 


3534. Weil, Annemarie P. (Child Development Ctr, 
New York, NY) Children with minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion; Diagnostic and therapeutic considerations. Psycho- 
social Process, 1970, 
literature on minimal brain dysf 
Typically 
id displays а Co: 1 à 
di On definitive diagnosis requires (a) a m 
complete medical history, (b) ШЫ: testing, and 
eurological examination. In te therap 
E deen ihe life and environment of a child with 
minimal brain dysfunction will limit his impulsiveness 
and foster his capacity to aoe pe of Mk ae 
i and for maintar 
E RR Specific and. careful 


good self-image. Эр 
training will help 


improve reality testing, secondary 
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process thinking, and pleasure in functioning and 
mastery, thus fostering neutralization. (31 ref}—J. M. 
_ Kleinman. 


3535. Yamada, Hiroaki. (Kyushu U Hosp, Central 
Clinical Lab, Fukuoka, Japan) [A familial narcolepsy.] 
(Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol 17(3-4), 
129-136.—Reports the results of medical examinations 
and EEG analyses of a family of 8: a mother (85-yr-old 
= narcoleptic), 4 sons (60- and 46-yr-old narcoleptics and 
__56- and 53-yr-old non-narcoleptics) and 2 daughters (51- 
and 49-yr-old non-narcoleptics). А slight difference їп 
. EEG pattern between narcoleptic and non-narcoleptic 
siblings was found (i.e., 22.7% and 21.2% in a waking 
pattern, 66.4% and 60.5% in a drowsy pattern, and 10.9% 
гапа 18.3% in a sleep pattern, respectively). The occur- 
rence of a drowsy or sleep pattern in a resting EEG in 
+ Sie ad siblings resembled that of narcoleptic 
members. The EEGs of the non-narcoleptics showed a 
trend toward disturbances in the эйе pattern 
similar to those of narcoleptic members, All family 
members except 1 son were hypertensive, but narcol 


was not related to the hypertension. (English summ. 
(19 ref)—S. Ashida. ali ary) 


3536. Zarit, Steven H. & Kahn, Robert L, (City Coll, 
City U New York) Impairment and adaptation in 
chronic disabilities: Spatial inattention. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jul), Vol 159(1), 63-72. 
— The phenomenon of spatial inattention was measured 
quantitatively in 89 38-84 yr old persons with chronic 
brain dysfunction and was observed as long as several 
gun after the onset of the disorder. All Ss completed a 
battery of tests assessing the occurrence and extent of 
inattention, deficits of Sensory, motor, visual field, and 
mental functions, and attitudes toward illness and 
— affective state. Differences due to side of lesion were 


found to be artifacts of smp 


to ling and of great i 
of deficits of testable, non iden dide. Ss. Althou 


visual field impairments were a Significant factor, there 


ey, cases of inattention and no apparent visual 


amount of i attention was related to the 


^ , rather than to 1 pecifi 

dysfunction; and and also more pronounced in pes 
who were withdrawn or who denied their illness and 
impairments. (28 ref)—Journal abstract, 


3537. Hanna. (Wroclaw Medi 
lenkiewicz, ical Acade- 
my, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland га! reserve i 
а о аа patients on te feed а © 
test] (Poth) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 
ewe үне Ms functional suprarenal cortex 
in 30 chronic schi i i 
synacth n кошо test ae B neg 
level z 4 zy n 
o 11 1. Daly a m Soe by the fluorimetric method 
initial plasma cortisol leve] 


! and in routin 
(Russian summary) (21 ref) 
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3538. Christensen, J. K. (Glostrup State Hosp, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) A 5-yr follow-up study of male 
schizophrenics: Evaluation of factors influencing suc- 
cess and failure in the community. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 60-72.—A 5-yr follow-up 
of 119 discharged schizophrenic men identified 53 
patients who were not readmitted (arbitrarily defined as 
successes). Out of 66 failures, 47 were readmitted and 
discharged and 19 were readmitted and not discharged, 
Successes were older at discharge, had a lon ger duration 
of illness and a longer stay in hospital, lived to a greater 
extent under sheltered conditions, and had a better 
ined record. There were fewer chronic successes, 
and the failures had had more readmissions before the 5- 
уг follow-up period. More successes than failures had not 
attended outpatient control before or after the last 
admission. More failures left the hospital against medical 
advice. The successes were less accepted by their 
relatives and had less of an awareness of being mentally 
ill. Aggravation of psychotic symptoms because of the 
patients’ omission to take prescribed drugs was the most 
important cause of readmissions. At the time of follow- 
xx more successes were severely disturbed. AII patients 
showed increasing social and familial problems during 
the follow-up period. Variables that appear to be 
important in preventing readmissions and making life 
easier for the patients and their families in the communi- 
ty are discussed. The need for more extensive aftercare 
facilities and a closer contact with relatives is emphasiz- 
ed. (19 ref) — Journal abstract. 

3539. Dreger, Ralph M. & Johnson, William E. 
(Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge) Characteristics of 
volunteers, nonvolunteers, and no shows in a clinical 
follow-up. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 746-747 — Tested differences on 
the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) and the 
MMPI between those who accepted and kept clinic 
appointments (29 volunteers), those who refused ap- 
pointments (14 nonvolunteers), and those who accepted 
but did not keep appointments (16 no shows). Only the 
Qu scale of the 16 PF distinguished volunteers from 
nonvolunteers, with volunteers significantly less anxious. 

len combined with lower anxiety, however, higher 
sociability and self-esteem significantly differentiated 
Volunteers from nonvolunteers. E 

3540. GI Claire A. & Nason, Doris E. (Connecti- 
Cut Public Schools, Coventry) Managing the behavior of 
the hyperkinetic child: What research says. Reading 
Teacher, 1974(May), Vol 27(8), 815-824. Discusses 
hyperkinesis in terms of its characteristics, its education- 
а. management its medical management, etc. The 
hyperkinetic is the source of considerable concern 10 
teachers, the public, and the news media. Much gross 
misinformation concerning the hyperkinetic syndrome 
d tenho en Out, and it is a great help to the family 
ene feacher of the hyperkinetic child to realize that the 
hes difficulties do not arise from simple, willful 
füsobedience, 9r a "doubledip" in original sin. The need 

= QUE. and professionals to know more about the 
Problem of hyperkinesis Persists—P. D. Leedy. 
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3541. Groen, J. J. (U Leiden, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Netherlands) The challenge of the future: The preven- 
tion of psychosomatic disorders. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 283-303.—Advocates 
preventive trials based on the hypothesis that psychoso- 
matic diseases are caused by frustrations induced in 
some people during their communication with key 
figures in the family and in work groups to which they 
belong. Certain people are more resistant to such 
psychosocial stresses by a higher degree of basic security 
which they owe partly to hereditary factors, partly to an 
education which was characterized by adequate consist- 
ent conditioning. Others, who have been less consistently 
conditioned are more prone, if frustrated, to develop 
neurotic or psychosomatic illness. The prevention of 
psychosomatic diseases should therefore be directed at 
(a) improvement of education and personality formation, 
(b) improvement of human communication, and (c) 
recognition of precursors and early signs of psychoso- 
matic disease.—Journal abstract. 

3542. Kanzaki, Y.; Yoshida, S.; Fujimoto, S. & 
Matsumoto, K. (Kagoshima U, Faculty of Medicine, 
Japan) [Statistics on new patients at Kagoshima 
University Psychiatric Hospital: 1970.] (Japn) Kyushu 
Neuro-psychiatry, 1971(0ес), Vol 17(3-4) 165-168. 
—Presents tabulated diagnostic classifications, age dis- 
tributions, patients’ occupations and residential areas, 
and monthly admission rates for 602 male and 451 
female patients treated from January to December 1970. 

3543. Kanzaki, Y.; Yoshida, S.; Fujimoto, S. & 
Matsumoto, K. (Kagoshima U, Faculty of Medicine, 
Japan) [Statistics on new patients at Kagoshima 
University Psychiatric Hospital: 1969.] (Japn) Kyushu 
Neuro-psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol 17(3-4), 161-164. 
— Presents tabulated diagnostic classifications, age dis- 
tributions, patients’ occupations and residential areas, 
and monthly admission rates for 660 male and 498 
female patients treated from January to December 1969. 

3544. Katz, Martin M. & Itil, Turan M. (NIMH 
Clinical Research Branch, Rockville, MD) Video metho- 
dology for research in psychopathology and psycho- 
pharmacology: Rationale and application. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 204-210.—Pro- 

| poses a new method for enhancing the sensitivity of 
Observational procedures in the clinical evaluation of 
interview behavior. Although of obvious value as a 
permanent record of interview behavior, video metho- 
dology has been difficult to harness. A method is 
described, based on advances in the development of 
Standard rating schedules, designed to increase Suam 
of ratings, to emphasize the measurement of nonverbal, 
expressive aspects of behavior, and to enhance the 
capacity of observers in the exercise of clinical judgment. 
Its sensitivity was tested by comparing it with a 
conyentional rating procedure in à clinical trial, involv- 
ing the use of 2 drugs with different chemical structures 
but presumed to have similar actions (thioridazine and 
thiothixene). The video method showed increased sensi- 
tivity in detecting systemic and important differences 1n 


behavioral effects between the agents. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. ; 
3545. Loewndahl, Evelyn. See-sickness: Easily 


_ Missed—but not by experts. American Corrective 
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Therapy Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol 27(6), 168-172,—De- 7 
scribes the problem of and treatment for visual-percep- - 
tion handicaps such as deficiencies in fusion, focus —- 


being seen. Visual therapy can improve such skills, and -— 
the visual training programs of optometrists are de- _ 
scribed. Case examples of both children and adults are - 
provided.—R. S. Albin. 

3546. Marfatia, J. C. Juvenile delinquency. Child 
Psychiatry Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol 7(1), 9-17.—Dis- 
cusses various ways of treating juvenile delinquency in 
India. It is assumed that the criminal career of an adult 
starts in childhood. Measures to meet the problem. 
include enactment of an All-India Children's Act, - 
provision of adequate juvenile courts, probation work, 
corrrectional methods and institutions, and after care : 
work. Prevention begins when a child is being raised in 
his home. In addition, it is emphasized that living 
conditions and poverty contribute to juvenile delinquen- - 
cy. Social group work—interaction between соли 
and the delinquent—as a character building program 1s 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

3547. McKegney, F. Patrick. (U Vermont, Coll of 
Medicine) Psychosomatic medicine and primary care 
medicine: Can there be a meeting? Ps chosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 36(5), 373-376.— Urges 
collaborative efforts between the deliverer of primary _ 
patient care and psychosomatic medicine to aid in the — 
development of better techniques for clinical teaching 
and the clinical care of patients. 

3548. McKelvey, Robert K. Experiments in injury 
control: The Injury Control Research Laboratory, 
1966-1973. Journal of Safety Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
6(3), 103-113.—Reviews the philosophy of operation and 
accomplishments in injury control research of the Injury 


Control Research Laboratory. Operating concepts, 
laboratory technology, and problem definitions are 
described, based on the view that accidents occur when 
the victim fails to anticipate an environmental hazard 
and that corrective measures include the modification of 


behavior and improvement of the environmental condi- 
tion CS Miele, Klaus K. (Hosp for Sick Children, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Study problems in Ugandan 
ry school students: A controlled evaluation. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 125, 
131-137.—Examined the background of 25 Ugandan _ 
secondary school students exhibiting moderate to serious 
symptoms of "brain fag" and compared it with 
matched control students. The efficacy of group treat- 
ment for the problem students was evaluated. Results # 
show that the problem group varied from their control _ 
ers on a number of background variables, Systemic- _ 
relaxation-of muscle treatment improved 70% of the 
brain fag students, while high doses of antidepressant 
and anxiolytic medication failed to do so.—Journai 


i U, Div of | 


s j Ce chat ] (Јарл) 
iatry, Japan) [On antipsychiatry.. 
Pur y ОУ 1971(Oct), Vol 1702), 105-106. 
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— Reviews the current antipsychiatry movement in Great 
Britain, Italy, and France, especially as seen in the 1970 

French Mental Hygiene League Annual Convention. 
One trend is the development of a social psychiatry 
based on phenomenological psychiatry. 

3551. Oelrich, Margaret. (City of Hope Medical Ctr, 
Duarte, CA) The patient with a fatal illness. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Aug), Vol 28(7), 
429-434.—Discusses concepts that may assist the occu- 

- pational therapist to understand grief, mourning, and 
death. Suggestions are made as to how the therapist can 
help the patient and members of his family. 

3552. Rubottom, R. L. The differences and 
similarities of Zen, autogenic training, hypnosis and 
acupuncture. Journal of the American Institute of 
Hypnosis, 1973(Sep), Vol 14(5), 226-227.—Suggests that 
in all forms of the healing arts (e.g., Zen, formal 
hypnosis, acupuncture, and conventional Western medi- 
cine) there is a certain element of hypnosis or sugggesti- 
bility involved, in that the patient believes that he will 
__ become better through these procedures. The effective- 
-— ness of acupuncture, however, differs significantly from 
the other modalities, although exactly how it does has 
not yet been completely explained. 

3553. Sloboda, Sharon B. (Catholic U of America, 
School of Nursing) The children of alcoholics: A 
neglected problem. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Sep), Vol 25(9), 605-606.— Advocates the inclusion 
of children of alcoholic parents in treatment programs, 
since these children frequently suffer serious emotional 
damage as a result of problems related to a parent’s 
drinking. Some of the effects observed among children of 
alcoholics are discussed. 

3554. Spitzer, Robert L.; Endicott, Jean; Cohen, Jacob 
| а Fleiss, Joseph L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, 
Де New York) Constraints on the validity of computer 

diagnosis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
31(2), 197-203.—Issues in the constraints on the validity 
of ое psychiatric diagnosis are illustrated by 
the analysis of diagnoses produced by treating clinicians, 
expert diagnosticians, and the DIAGNO III computer 
diagnostic system. Results indicate modest agreement 
between the computerized diagnoses and both clinicians 
and experts, and not much better agreement between the 
experts and between the treating clinicians. The main 
constraint on the validity of computerized diagnoses is 
not in any inherent limitation on computer processing 
but rather in the limitations of the current diagnostic 
system itself. It is concluded that improvements in 
computer diagnosis await improvements in the diagnos- 
tic system, along the lines of simplification, explicit 

criteria, and limitation of the categories to those 
conditions for which validity evidence exists. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3555. Steiner, Betty W.; Zajac, A. S. & Mohr, J. W. 
(Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A 
gender identity project: The organization of a multidis- 

ciplinary study. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 7-12.—Describes a project to study 
problems of gender identity (especially transsexualism) 
and to offer treatment when appropriate which was 
established at the University of Toronto in 1968. 
Methods used by the project —which took a multidisci- 
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plinary approach—are discussed, and results for 88 
patients are presented. (French summary) (23 ref) 

3556. Trostorff, Sieglinde y. (Humboldt U Berlin, Diy 
of Medicine, E Germany) [On past-dreaming (associat- 
ed dreaming).] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol 26(3), 183-185. 
—Analyzes a dream according to K. Leonhard’s inter- 
pretative method. 

3557. Weisman, Gaby. A psycho-social model for 
limiting mental reaction during stress. /srae/ Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), 
161—167.—Presents a model of personal and situational 
needs arising from stress situations in the armed forces. 
The main responsibility for fulfilling these needs and 
preventing the occurrence of stressful situations lies with 
the commanding officer because of his proximity to the 
soldiers. The model, which suggests levels of intervention 
appropriate for specific situations and allows for the 
hierarchical structure of the military, is focused at the 
unit rather than at the individual level. Suggestions for 
training commanding officers in principles of mental 
health and therapeutic procedures are presented.—L. 
Gorsey. 

3558. Welner, Amos; Liss, Jay L. & Robbins, Eli. 
(Washington U, Medical School) A systematic approach 
for makii a psychiatric diagnosis. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 193-196.—Suggests 
that a systematic approach, using diagnostic classifica- 
tion by criteria, enhances psychiatric research that, in 
turn, leads to an increase in accuracy of that classifica- 
tion. Also, using diagnostic criteria to arrive at а 
psychiatric diagnosis serves as a safeguard against bias in 
diagnostic impression when a major psychiatric symp- 
tom dominates the clinical picture. Some recent studies 
are described and it is concluded that (a) most patients 
whose conditions were undiagnosed by clinical impres- 
sion were diagnosed when systematically studied, using 
criteria for diagnostic classification; and (b) with the 
exception of antisocial personality, personality disorders 
could not be classified by criteria; rather, most of these 
patients met the criteria for 1 or more psychiatric 
disorders. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3559. Whol, Theodore H. (Cincinnati Ctr for Develop- 
mental Disorders, OH) Thorough behavioral analysis 
and description: Its relationship to social planning. 
Mental Retardation, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(4), 21-23.—Pres- 
ents an mm for the utility and necessity of 
thorough behavioral analysis and description using W. 
Wolfensberger's (1965) *5 embarrassments in the diag- 
nostic process" as a point of departure. It is noted that 
an interdisciplinary approach goes far beyond mere 
descriptive labeling of clinical signs and symptoms: 
Nosology is eschewed for comprehensive descriptive 
statements permitting effective and specific treatment. It 
is considered that, in order to program for social 
competency, certain priorities must be determined, 4S 
well as what aspect of a particular child's behaviors is 1n 
most need of attention and most amenable to change 
—Journal abstract. 
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. 3560. Booth, D. A. (U Birmingham, England) Food 
intake compensation for increase or decrease in tl 
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protein content of the diet. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 31-40.—Conducted an experiment 
with 22 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats in which daily 
protein intakes compensated rather precisely for current 
over- or under-supply of amino acids to provide energy 
and protein, when feeding was not dominated by energy 
need, extremes of palatability, or inappropriate selection 
habits. Interactions between protein-induced satiety and 
acquired protein appetites may possibly be sufficient to 
explain the observed compensatory behavior. Results 
confirm that control of food intake can play the primary 
role in regulation of nitrogen exchange as well as in the 
regulation. of energy exchange in the rat. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3561. . Gestalt therapy reading list; An 
annotated bibliography. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, 
Vol 4(4), 60-63.—Presents an annotated listing of 12 
primary references, 22 books, and 71 articles. 

3562. ——————. Therapeutic art programs around 
the world: X. Collage in the treatment of disturbed 
adolescents. American Journal of Art Therapy, 1973(Oct), 
Vol 13(1), 59-62.—Describes the therapeutic use of 
collage. This medium enables the disturbed adolescent 
p to achieve a paste-up autobiography without 

eing limited by the lack of specific artistic skills. 

3563. Abraham, Ada. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Death and psychodrama. Group Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
drama, 1972, Vol 25(3), 84-92.— Discusses the applica- 
tion of psychodrama methods to reinforce man's ability 
to face death. Different psychodrama methods are 
described for use in cases where a problematic attitude 
toward death is accompanied by symptoms of personali- 
ty disturbances and in cases where a normal personality 
has determined a certain attitude toward death in the 
general framework of its integrative endeavors. It is 
concluded that psychodrama can help find ways of 
releasing the energy which is invested by the individual 
and the group in mechanisms of defense against death. 
Case examples are provided. (17 ref)—R. 5. Albin. 

3564. Alpert, Augusta. (Child Development Ctr, New 
York, NY) Reversibility of pathological fixations associ- 
ated with maternal deprivation in infancy. Psychosocial 
Process, 1970, Vol 1(2), 14-28.—Reviews the method of 
Corrective Object Relations (COR), a form of therapy 
Which attempts to reverse the pathology of children 
suffering from early maternal deprivation. COR therapy 
is based on need satisfaction and gratification. The 
principal criteria for progress are the child's growth in 
Object relations beyond need satisfaction and in reality 
testing. The Ist step in COR is to establish an exclusive, 
need-satisfying relationship between the child and the 
Special teacher, which induces regression to the point of 
traumatic fixation. Early in treatment the special teacher 
follows and encourages regressive cues; later the teacher 
encourages growth cues and uses the child’s verbaliza- 
tions and play to assist reality testing. 3 cases are 
presented. (38 ref)—J. M. Kleinman. 

3565. Anderson, Frances E. & Landgarten, Helen. 
(Illinois State U) Survey on the status of art therapy in 
the Midwest and Southern California. American Journal 
of Art Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol 132), 118-122 Discuss 


ез art therapy programs now in existence and planned 
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for the future, and types of programs fi ini 
beckon ypes of prog) or training art 

3566. Armstrong, Renate G. & Schur, David. (VA 
He Northport, sh Warm-up techniques in a married 
couples group. Group Psychotherapy & Psychodra 
1972, Vol 25(3), 93-101. Defines i5 MESE fi. 
nique as the process of getting an individual or group to 
loosen up and become ready to actively participate in а 
session of psychodrama. The use of this method with а 
group of psychiatric patients in a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital and their spouses is described. Various 
participation-enhancing techniques are cited, and the use 
of tape recordings, rating scales, and sociograms. Case 
examples are provided. The progress of the group from 
warm-up techniques to parücipation in actual psycho- 
dramas is traced.—R. S, Albin. 

3567. Baldwin, Bruce A. (U North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Self-disclosure and expectations 
for py in rej and sensitizers. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 455-456. 
—Identified 2 groups of 49 university students as 
repressors and sensitizers based on scores on Byrnes's 
Repression-Sensitization Scale. Ss completed the Jourard 
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Self-Disclosure Questionnaire and a Likert-type scale ^ 


rating dimensions of psychotherapy to assess effects of 
defensive orientation on expectations fora psychothera- 
py relationship. Repressors indicated significantly more 
willingness than sensitizers to self-disclose during the Ist 
4 hrs of therapy. Repressors a 
spontaneous activity by the therapist, lt therapist 
personality less important than sensitizers in facilitating 
change, and rate themselves significantly less likely 
than sensitizers to enter psychotherapy in the future, — 
Results are discussed within the framework of repressing 
and sensitizing defensive styles.—Journal abstract. 
3568, Bauersfeld, K. H. [Existential analysis in child 
psychiatry.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie 
und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 20(4), 348--356.— Discusses 
L. Binswanger's existential analysis and its possible use 
in psychotherapy with children and juveniles. The case 
of a 4% -yr-old boy who Jost his father is presented as an 
example: the deat of the father, as an event of exterior 
determinant happening and led the child 
childhood image of the world. (English 
3569. (U New Hampshire, Whitte- 
School of Business & Economics) бу унеш 
hiatry and psychotherapy. Interna 
Md vs ye Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol 23(3), 
292-305.— Presents a state of the art analysis of general 
systems theory and its meaning for psychiatry and 
psychotherapy. The historical background 18 reviewed. A 
critique is presented regarding 3 aspects of the theory 
(the concept of systems, the idea of holism, and the 
paradigm of general systems), In psychiatry, general 
systems theory is concerned with the interface between 
psychiatry and anthropology. However, the culture in 
which individuals exist is only | class of input into 


i i iologi 145 must also 

sychiatry. The physical and biological worl 
esd (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

bert J. s versus 

of the American Institute. of. 


Psychoanalysi: 
14(5), 239-241,— Discusses the 


expected more pun than — 
е 
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relative effectiveness of psychoanalysis and hypnothera- 
ру in curing mental illness. Hypnoanalysis as developed 
by W. J. Bryan is described, and 3 cases of psychiatric 
atients for whom the psychoanalytic prognosis was not 
~ good but who did respond adequately to hypnoanalysis 
are reported. 

3571. Blanck, Rubin. Countertransference in 
treatment of the borderline patient. Clinical Social 
Work Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 110-117.—Points out 
_ the need for psychotherapists to take a careful inventory 
of themselves while working with the borderline patient. 

clinical vignette is presented to clarify the importance 
of therapist restraint, the key to handling countertrans- 
- ference. 

. 3572. Bomba, Jacek. (Cracow Medical Academy, 
_ Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [Transsexualism: Problems 
n treatment.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 
-.6(5), 569-575.— Presents various views expressed in the 
literature on the etiopathogenesis and treatment of 
transsexualism. 7 transsexuals received psychotherapy 
. aiming at improving self-concept and relationship to self. 
3 were markedly improved in regard to social readapta- 
- tion and gave up the desire for sexual transformation. 2 
SEP for formal change of name in accordance with 
choice of gender identity. (Russian summary) (45 ref) 
—English summary. 
3573. Bommert, Hanko et al. (U Münster, Psychologi- 
cal Inst, W Germany) [Empirical control of the effects 


. Es. Ss of y group received an average 
therapy sessions in 9 wks, FOE. by 13 E ie 
therapists. Controls received no therapy. After 9 wks 

both groups received psychodiagnostic tests to measure 

attained changes: the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 

Inventory, Eysenck Personality Inventory (Form B), 

Bastine D scale, Horn Test, and the Strupp and Barrett. 

Lennard questionnaires. The data are tabulated and 

analyzed. Corrected regression values show that Ss of the 

therapy Broup-even allowing for spontaneous remission- 
s—achieved significant Positive changes in essential 


psychic dimensions. The process vari i 
and clients correlated " а аи антем 
changed test results obtained by the Ss (English 
summary) @2 rel) —T. Fisher. З 

. Brandsma, Jeffrey М. & Amold 
Kentucky, Medical School) A case of multiple soba 
ly: Diagnosis and therapy. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vol 2263) 
216-233.—Describes а case of multiple (4) personality 
and the psychological tests of ability, memory, and 
personality which were administered. The е 


s t T se data lead t. 
a discussion of the practical and theoretical xeu of 


diagnosis. It is contended that dual or multiple personali- 
ties should be considered a unique Cal apart from 
the traditional concepts of hysteria or schizophrenia. A 
therapeutic “fusion” is described and evaluated. (Ger- 


—Journal abstract. 
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man, French & Spanish summaries) (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3575. Bucher, Bradley D. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Problems and prospects for psychoth. 
erapy research design. In O. I. Lovaas & B. D. Bucher 
(Eds), Perspectives in behavior modification with deviant 
children. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii 
562 p.—Cites the problems inherent in evaluating the 
effectiveness of psychotherapeutic techniques, notably 
that the complexity of the treatment process tends to 
mask the phenomena that should be investigated. Viable 
research procedures—the control-group design and 
within-S designs—are discussed, and the problem in 
control-group design of the replicability of treatment 
results over a definable class of clients is examined. (21 
ref) 

3576. Buckley, Peter & Sander, Fred. (Albert Einstein 
Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) The history of psychiatry 
from the patient's viewpoint. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1147-1150.—De- 
Scribes a course in the history of psychiatry in which 
patients’ autobiographies are used to illustrate different 
eras and approaches to the treatment of the mentally ill. 
This approach is useful because it highlights recurrent 
historical themes and provides a perspective on the 
Present transitional state of psychiatry in addition to 
expressing the viewpoints of certain subordinate groups 
of psychiatric patients (e.g., women and blacks). Several 

ks used in the course are also discussed. (33 ref) 


3577. John А. (U Washington, Medical 
School) A practical therapeutic use of the telephone. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 13109), 
1030-1031.—Notes that the telephone in psychotherapy 
is frequently used as an emotional safety value. Its use as 
a planned, often daily, part of therapy in which positive 
behavior is reinforced is described. 2 cases are presented, 
together with a discussion of the technique involved. 

3578. DeMuth Constance. (Northwest Commu- 
nity Unit Schools, Sciota, IL) Helping a child deal with a 
matter of life and death. American Journal of Art 
Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 13(1), 39—51.— Presents the case 
of a 5-yr-old boy and how art therapy enabled him to 
Cope with problems caused by his mothers death. 
Speculations are offered concerning the psychological 
meanings of the colors used by the child in his paintings 
attempting to relate colors to specific psychological 
States. 

3579. Dewdney, Selwyn. (Royal Ontario Museum. 
Toronto, Coria РИ ine in the context of à 
Quarter century of psychiatric treatment: І. American 
Journal of Art Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 13(1), 3-21: 
—Presents the Ist of 2 articles reviewing 25 yrs of a 
therapy with a female patient. The intensive treatments 
are described, the patient’s development during therapy 
15 examined, and the effects of the various therapies she 
has thus far experienced are discussed. Е 

3580. y, Selwyn. Elda’s art therapy in the 
Context of a quarter century of psychiatric treatment. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol 130), 
123-140.— Presents the 2nd of 2 articles describing 25 У'® 
of art therapy with a female patient. 
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therapy. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 8-12. 
—A principle of Gestalt psychology is to stay in the 
present as opposed to emphasizing the past. Gestalt 


Silverman. 


Hypnotic treatment of trichotillomania: Two cases. 


International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 


of a 21-yr-old white male and female with trichotilloma- 
nia (compulsion to pull out one's hair), and discusses the 
use of hypnotic techniques in the management of this 


possible theoretical explanations for the success of these 
techniques are considered. (German, French & Spanish 
summaries) N 

3583. Fagan, Joen et al. (Georgia State U) Critical model 
incidents in the empty chair. Counseling Psychologist, j 


1974, Vol 4(4), 33-42.—Discusses "the empty chair" 1974(0ct), 
approach as one of the most effective Gestalt techniques. projective iden! 
There are 2 seats, one occupied by the patient and the from different perspe 


other representing the presence of a significant person in has been most frequently 
turbed families as an int 


his environment, with whom be carries on a dialogue 
that expresses and resolves hidden conflicts. The patient 
relates to both places. The method looks easy, but the 
therapist should be prepared for the expression of 
powerful feelings and must provide emotional support in 
the event of a crisis. 3 transcripts of “empty chair” 
sessions are included.—H. Silverman. 


with Iris. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 42-60. organize 
А of the рег 


identification. 


—Presents transcripts of 3 sessions with a resistant 
female client who had no prior experience with Gestalt 
therapy, to illustrate the method of “training” a client 
into” Gestalt procedures. In a follow-up contact the 
patient indicated that the therapy had been beneficial, 
helpful, and meaningful. 

3585. Gaddini, Renata. (U Rome, Italy) Early psycho- 
somatic symptom and the tendency towards integra- 


26-33.—Argues that each time psychosomatic symptoms 
appear in a child, something has adversely affected the 
use he is making of the object. The focal point in treating 
these cases has to be the integration between mother and 
infant, Tather than infant or mother exclusively, because 
Ue child's early development is based on interaction. 
e mother-child system safeguards the narcissistic 
JR of the child and may gradually, through а 
ай environment, bring out narcissism towards 
T external environment, It is concluded that focus 
оша be placed on this early facilitating or nonfacilitat 
& environment in order to produce rational a 
Preventive interventions in psychosomatic medicine. 
—Journal abstract. x 
to 2586. Garai, Josef E. (Pratt Inst) The use of painting 
resolve an artist's identity conflicts. American J 
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3581. Emerson, Patricia & Smith, Edward W. (Georgia of Art Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol 1 Discuss- 
State U) Contributions of Gestalt psychology to Gestalt es tbe and ed ante ш ie work of 
professional art student who was involved for 4 yrs in 
both an art therapy group and regular therapy. 
ng tl a 3587. Gelso, Charles J. (U Maryland, Coun: 
psychology states that a whole is different from its Effects of recording on counselors and clients. Cou 
assembled parts, and deals with “wholes.” Unconscious lor Education & Supervision, 1974(Sep), Vol 14(1), 5- 
processes are rejected. It is suggested that Gestalt —A review of early research on the effects of a 
psychology has been absorbed into general psychology recording 
and Gestalt therapy may become a part of traditional effects, particularly on client 
psychotherapy, thus losing its distinct flavor.—H. set of beliefs about recording which is now being 
area of video observation. Recent 
does suggest that audio and, im _ 
particular, video recording has an inhibitory effect on 
e nature of these effects on — 
d on several client characteristics 
ing problem). Although record- 
lients expect it to b 
be sensitive to the inhibiti 
clients. (28 ref}—Journi 


1. & Mannino, Fortune 
Ctr, Adelphi, MD) 


on counselors and clients found no ad' 
s. This research fostered 


extrapolated to the 
3582. Fabbri, Remo & Dy, Antonio J. (Yale U) research, however, 


clients and counselors. 
1974(Jul), Vol 22(3), 210-215.— Presents 2 case histories clients appears to depen: 
(e.g, the type of 
ing is not as inhibitoi 
counselors tend not to 
problem. Positive results are reported, and some of the effects that do occur in their 
abstract. 


IMH, Mental Health Study 
| for brief intervention wit 
identification. 4 
Vol 131(10), 1 


Journal of Psychia 
103-1106.—Considers 
been described by many 


associated with rather 
nal mechanism involved 


joint interperson: 
3584. Fagan, Joen. i Three sessions term treatment appro: 

agan, Joen. (Че ЫШ ize itself around the i 
ceptual distortion: 
_—Journal abstract. 


е identification and 


Berlin, Nerve Clinic, 
of the development 
Psychiatrie, 
1974(Mar), Vol 26( 
К diagram representi: 
tion. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), Neurotic reacts 

Í expressin] a rel 
outside physi 
physiological 
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and developments are T 
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53: 3590-3597 


cents and seeks to satisfy 2 important needs of the 
disturbed adolescent: the need to be protected and 
accepted and the need to preserve contact with the 
normal peer group. In contrast to COR, in which 
successful organization of the peer group is dependent 
upon the adult figure, in TGT the role of the adult is less 
decisive than that of peers in establishing the social unit 
of healthy interrelated functions. Both COR and TGT 
have evolved 4 strategies as basic in dealing with 
disturbed individuals: unconditioned acceptance, reduc- 
‘tion of anxiety, induced regression, and planned and 
controlled relationships with the normal peer group. A 
case history illustrates TGT.—J. M. Kleinman. 

3591. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U) Improved 
detection of the early defecting counseling client. 
Journal. of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 42(5), 633-638.—Research into the factors predis- 
posing clients to terminate prematurely from counseling 
often requires the ability to measure and predict 
defection or continuation, the readiness variable. This 
study attempted to improve upon the Counselin 

Readiness Scales by the empirical development ој 
correction keys using the remaining items from the 
Adjective Check List. Ss were 186 female and 243 male 
undergraduate counseling clients. This effort was suc- 
cessful as far as improved discrimination between both 
male and female true negatives (clients predicted to dro 
who actually drop) and false negatives (clients predicted 
to drop who actually stay). However, similar efforts to 
improve the discrimination between true itives 
(clients predicted to stay who actually stay) and false 
positives (clients predicted to stay who actually drop) 
were Vo уш abstract. 

3592. Hertz, Dan G. (Hebrew U—Hadassah i 
School, Jerusalem, Israel) Problems and залаа 
consultation psychiatry in gynecology and obstetrics. 

- Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 23(1-6), 
67-76.—Reviews clinical experiences of liaison psychia- 
try and emphasizes specific reactions in the consultee in 

- а survey of 23 gynecologists and Obstetricians in a 

_ general teaching hospital. Long-term Cooperation be- 
tween gynecologist and psychiatrist in the ward settin 

_ and in special integrated clinics is urged, and the con : 

- of clinical duality—the function of the gynecologist in 


_ his alternating active and passive i i 
stressed. (30 ref) à керене role is 


s 3593. Hollander, Carl & M. 
. and guidelines for the combined | 
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a time limit on viewing feedback, to encourage continu- 
ous active involvement rather than passive viewing as of 
a commerical TV program. (27 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3594. Irwin, ; Levy, Paul & Shapiro, Marvin, 
A Child Guidance Ctr, PA) Assessment of 
drama in a child guidance setting. Group 
Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, 1972, Vol 25(3), 105-116. 
Compared the effectiveness of drama therapy, activity 
therapy, and recreation therapy in treating disturbed 
children. Ss were 15 latency-age boys in 3 treatment 
groups of 5 each, which met weekly for 1% hrs for 20 wks. 
Pre- and postevaluative measures were the Rorschach 
Index of Repressive Style (RIRS), a measure of verbal 
fluency, a semantic differential, and a parent compe- 
tence scale. Drama group members made significant 
gains on the RIRS and verbal fluency test, while the 
Other 2 groups did not. No significant changes were 
noted for the semantic differential or the parent 
competence scale for any of the groups. Results appear 
to validate the usefulness of drama therapy as a 
treatment technique for disturbed children.—A. S. Albin. 

3595. Kardener, Sheldon H. (U California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Sex and the physician-patient 
relationship. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 131(10), 1134-1136.— Presents а psychodynamic 
discussion of why sexual relationships between physician 
and patient are not therapeutically beneficial. The 
concept of the physician as parent surrogate and its 
relationship to the incest taboo, the need to be loved, and 
the physician's position of power in relation to his 
patients are discussed. It is noted that these concerns 
must also be applied to the growing number of 
nonphysicians who engage in various modes of quasi- 
psychotherapy. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3596. Koran, Lorrin M. & Costell, Ronald M. (NIMH, 
Rockville, MD) Early termination from group psychoth- 
erapy. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jul), Vol 23(3), 346-359. Conducted à study of 11 
outpatient psychotherapy groups to search for criteria 
that would identify patients li ely to terminate group 
Psychotherapy prematurely. Results indicate that pa- 
tients who fail or refuse to complete questionnaires 
Which probe feelings, personality, and projected group 
behavior are likely to terminate early. This criterion 
identifies 53% of terminators, and signals an 80% risk of 
terminating, in a clinic with a low termination rate (17% 
within 20 meetings). The criterion compares very 
favorably with others in the literature and is more useful 

therapists’ evaluations, correctly categorizing 89.5% 
of patients vs 67.5% with a lower false positive rate—3% 
vs 70%. Contrary to previous studies no relation was 
found between group FIRO-B (Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation-Behavior) interchange com- 
Patibility and termination rate or between individual 
interchange compatibility and early termination. Early 


ski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Physi- 
Medical Ctr, Div of Psychiatric d 
Present global statu: Consultation psychiatry, 
: * A survey. Psychotherapy & 
1974, Vol 23(1-6), 78-85.—Argues that 


sychiatric consultation services are inadequate and their 
usefulness widely unrecognized. Such services are more 
numerous where there are satisfactory numbers of 
sychiatrists and where general hospitals have psychiat- 
тіс services and psychosomatic orientaion. (17 ref) 
3598. Lachman, Mildred. (Hillcrest Children's Ctr, 
Washington, DC) The use of movement in art therapy. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 13(1), 
22-34.— Describes the art therapy program at Hillcrest 
Children's Center in Washington, DC, and presents 
examples of the author's recent research in the area of 
movement in art therapy. 
3599. Levin, Lawrence S. & Shepherd, Irma L. 
(Georgia State U) The role of the therapist in Gestalt 
therapy. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 27-30. 
— Discusses the Gestalt therapist's approach to dealing 
with everyday life in the present. The therapist starts 
with the client rather than with his own preconceived 
notions; he does not heal, but tries to lead the patient to 
heal himself. He takes responsibility for the therapy, but 
the client is responsible for his own feelings. The 
emphasis of Gestalt therapy is on the patient's feelings, 
emotions, and awareness.—H. Silverman. 
3600. Lewis, Shelia. Creative drama in the treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children from six years of age 
to pre-adolescence. Australian Occupational Therapy 
Journal, 1974(Jan—Mar), Vol 21(1), 8-22.—Presents 
suggestions for the implementation of a therapeutic 
creative drama program for children. Some of the causes 
of emotional disturbances in children, general methods 
of treatment, and the value of creative drama are 
discussed. (21 ref) 
3601. Maxmen, Jerrold S.; Tucker, Gary J. & LeBow, 
Michael D. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) Rational 
hospital psychiatry: The reactive environment. New 
York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xii, 282 p. $12.50. 
— Presents an integrated theoretical and practical frame- 
work for the treatment of hospitalized mental patients. A 
typology of contemporary inpatient facilities; 3 types of 
reactive environment—crisis intervention, token eco- 
nomy, and a therapeutic community; specific hospital 
procedures; and the roles of teaching, research, and 
record keeping are discussed. (12 p ref) 4 
3602. McMurrer, James & Clark, Francis. Con n 
town U, Medical Ctr, Student Psychiatric Hi 
Service) Psychiatric intervention in the case of a 
terminally ill college student. Journal of the American 
College Health Association, 1973(Dec), Vol 2202), 
134_137.—Presents the case history of à college fresh- 
man who entered her Ist semester with a prognosis 0 
4-18 mo to live. The emotional problems of this student 
and those around her, as the cancer progressed, are 
described. iat 
3603. Minsel, W. R.; Bommert, Н. & Pierits R. 
(Christian-Albrechts-U, Inst for Psychology, Kiel, W 
Germany) [Relationship between | speech charac- 
teristics of psychotherapists and the success of client- 
centered psychotherapy.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klin- 
ische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1972, Vol 20(4), 
303 3107. Cosducted an experiment with 10 psychonea. 
rotic males (mean age 24 yrs) and 8 male therapists of 
various degrees of experience to test the hypotheses (a) 
that the formal speech characteristics of а therpist can be 
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broken down into objective categories and statistically 
expressed and (b) that these characteristics are signi 
cantly correlated with the success of client-centered 
therapy. The sessions were recorded, transcribed, and — 
rated by 7 naive students for formal components in the m 
therapists language. The patients were rated before and 
after the therapy for increased or decreased neuroticism 
and the results analyzed. The data reveal that (a) 5 
patients improved, 5 did not; (b) the observers agreed to” 
a large extent in their ratings of objective speech 
characteristics, and (c) the connection between therapeu: 
tic success and speech characteristics (compute b 
Spearman rank correlation) was significant. It is con- 
cluded that both hypotheses were confirmed. (English - 


3604. Mullins, June В. (U Pittsburgh) The expressive | 
therapies in special education. American Journal of Art 
Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 13(1), 52-58.— Discusses the role - 
of art therapy in special education programs of public 
schools. Approaches suitable for children with physical ү 
as well as psychological problems are presented. These 
interrelationship of all the arts, and its implications for 3 


internal sexual conflicts. It is suggested ou йе ne $ 
deal with her pregnanc openly and realistica yand that * 
н ү Ee y actions of both therapist and 


patient may be an effective aspect of therapy.—Journal 


working through 


object relations program. Psychosocial Process, 1970, Vol ! 
10), 7-13.—Describes the Corrective Object Relations 


behavior as a result of prolonged maternal 


COR modifies child's 
need-satisfying relationship between thi 


special teacher. 
7607. Nichols, 


alth service setting. Well-controlled studies 


of treatment variables are suggeste 
catharsis-producing techniques, 18 


ience, x a 
ae The feasibility of conducting such à study With 


minimal disruption o! 


and recommendations are 


addition to careful design, the need for a cooperative 
team approach is underscored. (49 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3608. Pfeiffer, W. M. (U Erlangen-Nürnberg, Neuro- 
clinic & Polyclinic, W Germany) [Evolution of the client- 
centered psychotherapy of C. R. Rogers.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Psychotherapie, 1973(Apr), Vol 18(2), 75-81. 

3609. Pickford, Ruth. The versatility of the World 
Technique. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
= Personality Study, 1973(Dec), Vol 18(2), 21-23.—De- 
scribes M. Lowenfeld’s World Technique and discusses 
its use in clinical practice and research, including 
psychotherapy, diagnosis, and assessment of handi- 
capped children. Detailed instructions for administration 
are presented together with illustrative case studies. 
hs 3610. Pine, Sandra. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, 
| Bronx Municipal Hosp Ctr, Yeshiva U) Fostering 
_ growth through art education, art therapy, and art in 

psychotherapy. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
- 1974(Jan) Vol 13(2), 83-117.—Reports results of a 
masters thesis project in a general elementary school in 
New York City demonstrating the use of art as a tool for 
self-reflection both in public school and hospital Settings. 

3611. Pope, Benjamin; Nudler, Sylvia; Vonkorff, 
- Michael В. & McGhee, James P. (Sheppard & Enoch 

Pratt Hosp, Baltimore, MD) The experienced profes- 
= sional interviewer versus the complete novice. Journal 
E of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 42(5), 
^ 80—690.— Compared interviewer behavior and efficacy 

of complete novices and experienced professionals. In 
each of 2 studies interviewees were 16 female undergrad- 

. uates. 16 interviewers were professionals, and 16 were 
. movices. Interviewees rated the novices more benignly 
than the professionals but the professionals were rated as 
more skilled. There were no Significant differences 
between the 2 groups on genuineness and warmth, with 1 
questionable difference in favor of the professionals on 
empathy, as measured by the Truax and Carkhuff scales 
Non-Possessive Warmth, Genuineness or Self-Congru- 
ence, and Accurate Empathy. Novice interviewers were 
more anxious (higher non-ah ratios). None of the payoff 
variables (e.g. productivity in interviewee response 
distinguished between the professionals and novices. The 
ЗЕ but AR the ee interviews con- 

ormed to a synchrony model o; ivi 
—Journal puso 4 n productivity. (42 ref) 
3612. Remschmidt, H.; Dauner, I. & 

(Philipps U Marburg, Clinic for Child & Аас 
Psychiatry, W Germany) [Structural analysis of patients 
in a psychiatric-psychotherapeutic ward for children 
and adolescents.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Feb), Vol 23(2), 45 46 Es ik 
ports on 153 inpatients 6-13 yrs old admitted to chid 
Sychiatric clinic in 1969. 60% of the patients were boys 

_ 30% grew up in broken homes. 48% suffered from school 

problems, 46% from disorders of socialization, 37% 

showed aggressive behavior, and 32% anxiety states. 3 

essential needs are emphasized: (a) for family therapy, 

(b) for additional training for all personnel working in 

the ward, and (c) for a continuous flow of information 

about all events in the ward.— Journal summary. 

3613. Rock, Nicholas L. Childhood Psychosis and 
long-term chemo and psychotherapy. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), 303-308.—De- 


EL 
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scribes a multidisciplinary approach to the problem of 
childhood psychosis which involves individual and group 
psychotherapy with children and parents and adjunct 
chemotherapy. Procedures involved in conducting the 
prepsychiatric examination, determining the type and 
dosages of antipsychotic medications, and diagnosing 
the specific type of psychosis early in therapy are 
described. A case history of a boy receiving long-term 
psychotherapy and chemotherapy is presented, as well as 
summaries of child, parent, and professional staff 
characteristics. The complexity of childhood psychosis is 
emphasized. It is concluded that with early detection and 
appropriate medication and supportive care, secondary 
mental retardation and/or deterioration of the child to a 
more severe psychotic state can be prevented.—L. 
Gorsey. 

3614. Rubin, Judith A. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Ctr, PA) Mother-child art sessions: 1. Treatment in the 
clinic. American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol 
13(2), 165-181.—Presents the Ist of 2 articles, dealing 
with clinical treatment of mother and child by art 
therapy. The use of such therapy as part of a broader 
Tange of treatment of family problems is discussed. 

3615. Runions, J. E. (Bonnie Doon Baptist Church, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada) Religion and psychiatric 
practice. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Feb) Vol 19(1) 79-85.—Describes 70 patients 
referred to the author, a clergyman as well as a 
psychiatrist, according to religious affiliation, diagnosis, 
age, sex, and referral source. Data suggest that the 
evangelical patient requesting a psychiatrist of similar 
religious orientation is most likely to be a depressed 
woman in her 20's and referred by a physician. A case 
example is used to illustrate both ihe integrative and the 
dysfunctional effects of religious faith. In manic patients 
religious experience is grandiose, self-centered, and 
superficial, representing a regressive identification by the 
patient. (French summary)—F, Auld. 

3616. Rüger, Ulrich. [Indications for psychoanalytical 
therapy by multifactorial symptoms.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Feb), Vol 
2302), 33-41—Endeavored to obtain criteria for a 
differentiated indication of analytical psychotherapy 
with children having organic brain damage coupled with 
a neurotic personality development. 2 criteria were 
found: (a) lack of processes of drive and drive reduction, 
and (b) a certain amount of introjection. These criteria 
are also considered good indicators for defective percep- 
tion of emotions. Based on observations from a 1-уг 
intake of a psychiatric institute (355 5-10 yr olds, of 
whom 65 had organic brain damage) a description is 
given of the problems arising from the primary an 
Secondary neuroses of these organically damaged child- 
panes А. Euler. 2 

- Schmidtchen, Stefan. (U Kiel, Ps chologica' 
Inst, Clinical Div, W теа [Effects of client- 
centered play therapy.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Klinische 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol 1(2), 49-63.—Studied the effects 
of Sy ey therapy with 30 emotionally and 
socially distur children 9-12 yrs old to test 4 
hypotheses: that this therapy would (a) diminish emo- 
tional difficulties Such as psychoneuroticism and anxie- 
ty; (b) improve speech behavior by increasing vocabulary, 
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fluency, mental flexibility, and creativity; (c) reduce 
emotional and social behavioral disorders; and (d) 
achieve personality changes such as greater independ- 
ence and social adjustment. Ss were divided into a 
therapeutic and a control group of 15 each, matched, on 
the basis of a battery of pretests, for IQ, neuroticism, 
intro-extraversion, anxiety, social maturity, and adjust- 
ment and behavioral disorders, In a 4-mo period the 
therapeutic group took part in 15 nondirective play 
therapy sessions administered by 6 therapists who 
coordinated their approach and procedures. The ensuing 
changes were evaluated by educators and therapists in 
posttests. Analyses of the data produced 68 significant 
correlations (p < .05). Results confirm the 4 hypothes- 
es. (English summary) (34 ref)—T. Fisher. 

3618. Shapiro, Rodney J. (U Rochester, Medical Ctr, 
Family Studies & Treatment Program) Therapist atti- 
tudes and premature termination in family and individu- 
al therapy. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Aug), Vol 159(2), 101-107.—Randomly assigned 
patients at a child study clinic to individual or family 
therapy. Each of the 24 patients and 27 families was 
rated by the therapist in charge on the therapist's 
affective responses to the patients, for degree of 
psychopathology, and the treatment prognosis. These 
ratings for individuals and families who dropped out 
prematurely were compared with ratings of those who 
Continued in treatment. The most significant difference 
between continuers and terminators emerged in the 
therapists’ ratings of their own affective reactions to the 
patients or families; responses to the continuers were 
consistently much more positive than to the dropouts. 
However, this difference was less marked for families 
than for individual patients. No significant difference 
was found between continuers and terminators on 
ratings of psychopathology. This held true for both 
individual patients and families. Finally, continuers were 
perceived by the therapists as having significantly better 
treatment prognoses than terminators. These findings 
Suggest that (a) patients who terminate prematurely are 
not more disturbed than those who continue, (b) 
premature termination may be a behavioral reaction to 
the negative feelings of therapists, and (c) families seem 
to evoke less negative countertransference than do 
individual patients. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3619. Sheldon, Robert B.; Davis, Harry G. & Kohorn, 
Ron L. (Big Spring State Hosp, TX) Individual counsel- 
ing and therapy with the alcoholic abuser. In J. С. Cull 
& R. E. Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and rehabilitation 
approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 
203 p. $12.75.—Suggests that individual therapy 15 the 
best method for treating alcoholics in a variety of 
Settings and under different circumstances, particularly 
When part of a comprehensive alcoholism program. 
Practical considerations for the therapist, the therapists 
orientation to the alcoholic, and techniques of individual 
therapy with alcoholics are discussed. 

3620. Shelton, John L. & Ackerman, J. (Colorado 
State U, Counseling Ctr) Homework in counseling and 
Psychotherapy: Examples of systematic assignments for 
therapeutic use by mental health professionals. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 293 p. 
$16.75(cloth), $12.95(paper).— Describes the rationale of 
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and procedure for the therapeutic use of homework 
assignments in counseling and psychotherapy. Case 
examples and sample homework assignments for 7 types - 
of disorders are presented, and the history of and 


quent. Projective test results, anxiety scale evaluations, - T. 
and observations conducted after | mo indicate greatly 
reduced levels of anxiety, an absence of antisocial and _ 
resentful attitudes, and improved interpersonal relation- — — 
ships and self-control. 4 

3622. Stewart, R. Dugald. (Georgia State U) The 
philosophical background of Gestalt therapy. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 13-14.—Discusses the views – 
of F. Perls who was more concerned with living reality - 
than with a “systems” approach. He was not interested 
in complex philosophical questions, but dealt with the _ 
individual and his relationship to himself and his - 2 
environment. Perls was more attracted to the “how” than А 
to the "why." The German philosopher S. Friedlander 
influenced him more than anyone else. Perls was nota — 
systematic thinker. His here followed the principle of 3 
“creative” indifference.—H. Sil m. 


ilverman. E. 
3623. Tardiff, Kenneth J. (Greater Vancouver Mental | 
Health Project, British Columbia, Canada) A survey of s 
psychiatrists in Boston and their work with violent 
patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
131(9), 1008-101 1.—Results of a survey responded to by _ 
156 Boston psychiatrists indicate that fewer than half of Җ 
the psychiatrists evaluate or treat violent patients. _ 
Psychiatrists working with violent patients tended to be 
under 40 yrs old and in residency MER Patterns of 
treatment, suggestions for prevention of violent episodes, 
piss of patients, and sources of referral are described. 
p Eo Thorne, Sylvia. (Georgia State U) Translations 
of Gestalt theory into technique: Polarities and center- — 
ing. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4) 31-33. Ж 
—Describes the individualized approach of Gestalt _ 
therapy. A major technique involves role-playing of i 
exaggerated aspects of one's self, so that uninte| reted — 
conflicts can be absorbed into the psyche. Growth. ; 
involves becoming aware of what has been repressed. - 
Past events are examined in terms of their relevances to - 
the present. It is suggested that Gestalt therapy can be 
called “the psychology of the obvious.” The aim is to free 
the patient’s feelings and thus lead to action. ШЕ 
techniques to accomplish this are listed.—H. Silverman. 


‘oomim, Marjorie К. The child of divorce. In К. — 
ES "y Therapeutic needs of the — 


E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), - } 
йу: ; descriptions and therapeutic approaches. | 
family: Problems, кер gu ЫЛ, ү 


ingfield, IL: Charles $ 
IE roblems encountered by De ў 
i including losses of faith ai on 

parents are ivorced, inclu: е а 


t-child relationship, 1 \ 
d The child's own predivoroe personaly and life-style ў 
Suggestions for helping the child through the necessary - 


urning process are presented, and characteristic child 
fenses against loss are described. (24 ref) 
3626. Van Den Aardweg, Gerard J. [The factor 
omplaining," neurosis and homophilia.] (Duth) Psy- 
chologica Belgica, 1973, Vol 13(3), 295-311.—Explains 
neurosis by the central concept of autonomous self-pity, 
a repressed reaction to psychic traumatization in 
a dood that has priority over sex, anxiety, and 
‘aggression. 2 types of therapy are suggested: (a) self- 
озон and self-analysis to recognize the inner child 
- of the past and (b) humor therapy. Homophilia (homo- 
sexuality) is defined as neurosis. Factor analysis of data 
- from a homosexuality questionnaire administered to 51 
homosexuals revealed 6 factors: (a) neurosis, (b) will to 
change, (c) character weakness, (d) mother-bind factor, 
(е) social extraversion, and (f) "lone wolf” pattern in 
childhood. Therapy was successful in 8 cases, partl 
successful in 18, and incomplete in the others. (English 
abstract) (34 ref)—S. Slak. 
3627. von Dürckheim, K. [The use of meditative 
practices in psychotherapy] (Germ) Praxis der Psy- 
hotherapie, 1973(Apr), Vol 18(2), 63-74. 
3628.  Yampey, Nasim. [Transference апа 
, countertransference.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicolo- 
gia de América Latina, 1974(Feb), Vol 20(1), 11-22. 
—Discusses 4 approaches to the processes of transfer- 
ence and countertransference: the orthodox method, ego 
psychology, the doctrine of Melanie Klein, and the 
oncepts of the Argentine psychoanalytic school. A 
listinction is made between concordant transference 
- (when the therapist's ego is identified with the patient's 
ego) and complementary transference (when identifica- 


tions are made with the patient's internal objects). 
English summary. 
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3629. Arfwidsson, L. et al. Can self-ratin 
- doctor's rating in evaluating anti-depressive pA uen 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 16-22. 
—16 depressive outpatients with endogenous or mixed 
endogenous-psychogenic depression were rated before 
ntid x Tug treatment with imipra- 
lorimipramine. дае measures used Ed a 
E 


The study gives no support for a гер} 
doctor's rating scale in ating SUP Ne 


3630. Atia-Muftic, Isaad. (Merced Hos, i 
Ireland) Control "of hypertension during ecu 
hypnosis. Journal of the American Institute of Hypnosis, 
1973(Sep), Vol 14(5), 235-239.— Investigated the effects 
of adrenergic blocking agents (phentolamine hydrochlo- 

ride), ganglion blocking agents (pentolinium tartrate), 
_ and axon membrane potential blocking agents (tetrado- 

toxin and physalaemin) on 8 patients with essential 
hypertension in whom electrical hypnosis had been 
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induced. All agents used had some protective effects on 
the increased blood pressure rates resulting from 
electrical brain stimulation, although the best results 
were obtained with physalaemin, which acted immedi- 
ately and did not interfere with the induction and 
maintenance of hypnosis. The ganglion and adrenergic 
blocking agents prevented increases in blood pressure 
but almost doubled induction time and, after the 
electrical current had been stopped, S appeared to be 
withdrawn and uncommunicative.—L. Gorsey. 

3631. Ballinger, Brian R.; Simpson, Elliott & Stewart, 
Michael J. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp, Scotland) An 
evaluation of a drug administration system in a 
psychiatric hospital. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 125, 202-207.—Assessed the reliability of 
drug administration to 236 psychiatric inpatients follow- 
ing the introduction of a new drug administration 
system. Patients’ urine was tested for various psychotrop- 
ic drugs. Results show that in 15 patients, prescribed 
drugs were not detected, in 24 patients nonprescribed 
drugs were detected, and in 4 patients both kinds of 
discrepancy were present. The relationships between 
these discrepancies and certain characteristics of the 
patients and drugs are discussed. Possible causes of these 
findings include nurse error, patient noncooperation, 
laboratory error, and abnormalities of metabolism. The 
inpatients resident in a portion of a mental subnormality 
hospital were also investigated, and discrepancies were 
found both before and after the introduction of the new 
System. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 3 

3632. Bartoszewicz, Slawomir; Czerwinski, Andrzej; 
Strzyzewski, Wlodzimierz & Lisowska, Jadwiga. (Poznań 
Medical Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [Remarks 
on the usefulness of combined pharmacological treat- 
ment in endogenous depressive syndromes.] (Polh) 
Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 557-561.—Ob- 
served 24 cases of endogenous depressive syndromes and 
concluded that combined treatment with thymoanalep- 
tics and neuroleptics is a beneficial therapeutic method 
which provides relatively rapid and simultaneous control 
of several main depressive symptoms, particularly 
anxiety. The treatment requires lower doses of thymoan- 
aleptics and neuroleptics for a shorter time than are 
usually required in treatment with antidepressive agents 
only. (Russian summary) (18 ref)—English summary. 

3633. Bauer, Raymond B. & McHenry, John T. 
(Wayne State U) Comparison of amantadine, placebo, 
and | in Parkinson's disease. Neurology 
1974(Aug), Vol 24(8), 715-720.—A double-blind cross- 
Over trial of amantadine hydrochloride and placebo, 
each Biven for 3-wk periods, was performed on 40 
Outpatients with Parkinson's disease. Conventional 
antiparkinsonian drugs were continued during the 3-wk 
period. Amantadine was effective by objective measure 
ments (timed tests) and subjective ratings of tremor and 
rigidity. Amantadine produced an average 16% objective 
Improvement over baseline in the 40 patients. At the end 
9f a 3rd 3-wk period, during which conventional drugs 
had been stopped, amantadine produced a 21% improve 
ment compared with baseline. After 6-9 wks of levodopa 
added to amantadine, there was a 28% improvement over 
baseline. Amantadine appears to be a useful adjunct Ш 
the treatment of Parkinson’s disease, and amantadine 
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and levodopa together may be effective combination 
therapy.—Journal abstract. 

3634. Biermann, I. & Pflug, B. (U Tübingen, Neuro- 
clinic, W Germany) [A case of childhood cyclothymia 
associated with familial loading.] (Germ) Acta Paedopsy- 
chiatrica, 1974, Vol 40(5), 196-203.—Presents the clinical 
picture of a 13-yr-old boy, a cyclothymic in the pattern 
of his mother’s family, which was characterized by a 
bipolar course, not differing from that seen in adults. 
Was this a genuine psychogenic disorder, or an anomaly 
induced by the mother and imitating her symptoms? 
Episodic mood changes in the years before the manifes- 
tation of the psychosis might be seen as prodromal 
episodes within the framework of the course of the 
disorder, Thymoleptics, neuroleptics, and shock therapy 
brought about amelioration to a normal state. With the 
help of lithium prophylaxis no relapse was seen after 
more than 2 yrs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3635. Brambilla, F. ; Guerrina, А.; Riggi, Е. & 
Ricciardi, F. (Ospedale Paolo Pini, Milano Affori, Italy) 
Psychoendocrine investigation in schizophrenia: Rela- 
tionship between pituitary-gonadal function and behav- 
ior. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 
362-367.—Examined 12 18-36 yr old hebephrenic 
schizophrenic males to determine the possible connec- 
tions between the schizophrenic syndrome and the 
hypothalamo-pituitary-gonadal system. Ss were treated 
for 30 days with haloperidol, and then for 45 days with 
an equal dose of haloperidol plus chorionic gonadotro- 
phin (HCG). 5 hormonal assays (e.g. total urinary 
gonadotrophins) were performed twice prior to therapy, 
twice during the haloperidol therapy, twice during the 
haloperidol plus HCG therapy,an 1 mo after therapy 
withdrawal. Psychological-behavioral parameters were 
examined using the Wittenborn Rating Scale. Results 
show a stimulatory effect of the haloperidol plus HCG 
therapy on the deficient hormonal status. A constant 
correlation also existed between biochemical improve- 
ment and behavioral improvement, particularly in 
affective disorders, adjustment to reality, and active 
behavior. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

3636. Carlson, Eric T. (New York Hosp— Cornell 
Medical Ctr, NY) Cannabis indica in 19th-century 
Ey atry- American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), 

ol 131(9), 1004-1007.—Presents the history and usage 
of cannabis indicus (the 19th-century pharmacological 
term referring to the plant today called cannabis sativa 
indica). A review of the drugs physiological and 
Psychological effects reveals that most of the effects 
reported in the 1960s were known to writers of the 19th 
Бу when the drug was alternately considered a cure 
or and a cause of insanity. (36 ref) 

3 3637. Charalampous, K. D.; Freemesser, С. F.; Maley, 
ы Ford, Kathryn. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, 
i) Loxapine succinate: A controlled double-blind 
ed in schizophrenia. Current Therapeutic Research, 
А 4(Aug), Vol 16(8), 829-837.—Compared 1охарше 

Uuccinate to thiothixene and placebo in a 4-wk study of 
ex hospitalized schizophrenics. Statistical analyses of the 
ораза Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale showed the 

lothixene group to be more improved than the other 2 
groups, as did the physicians Clinical Global Improve- 

ent (CGI) ratings at 2 wks. Nurses Observation Scale 
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D, 


for Inpatient Evaluation ratings at 2 and 4 [ 
ratings at 4 wks failed to ушш pes 
Side effects were reported by significantly more patients 
in the active treatment groups than in the placebo pi 
Extrapyramidal side effects and drowsiness were i 
most frequently reported symptoms in the active gro 
with extrapyramidal effects more prevalent in 
thiothixene than in the loxapine group. Results 

4 ү pine ROND: 
compared with 4 similar investigations. Inconsistei 
in methodology are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstra ci 
3638. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Alcohol abuse and 
tation approaches. Sprinpfield, IL: Charles C 
1974. xiii, 203 p. $12.75. 

3639. de Leon, George. (Phoenix House Fo 
New York, NY) Phoenix House: Psychopi 
signs among male and female drug-free resi 
‘Addictive Diseases: An International Journal, 1974, 
10), 135-151.—Administered a battery of psydl 
tests (e.g, Beck Depression Inventory and the Mi 
Affect Adjective Check List) to 148 male and 60 
drug addicts participating in the Phoenix House 
peutic community program. Results show that (a) 
and females consistently scored in the Han 
on all scales, although the magnitude of the 
reduced with time in ren i both ues (b) 
dro] significantly for a subgroup 0 
nen а after i ae (c) ae 
dropouts scored consistently igher than. 

d who remained in the program; and (d) black n 
and females scored significantly lower than all oth 
white males and females and Spanish females sı 
highest. The meaning and modification of addicti 
requires clarification of psychological differences | 


nd females.—Journal abstract. 


und 


—Reports on 2 Si 
One died when 


treatment that improved 
atients showed charact 
rence at a young age; 
extrapyramidal type; 

dementia; and a relentlessly pro; 
disease, extending over | 
examination of Ss with t 


considerable varia ў 
athologic ch 


in the 
fying the identifi- 
urther studies 


(12 ref) 


D. 
Ls 


—E. A. Gavin. 8 
x: Kolton, Marilyn S. 4 

EE ders «Organization for 
tment approach of 

Forum, 


programs 
249-257.—Study 


of services 
dividual and 


уе activities. 
3642. Elizur, Avner & Klein, Morris M. (Bar Ilan U, 
Tel Aviv, Israel) Similarity, complementarity and differ- 
nce of marital couples in problem and non-problem 
- areas. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), 145-155.—Administered Plutchik’s 
Emotional Profile Index (EPI) to 30 couples referred to 
family therapy because of marital maladjustment. 24 
ouples completed the EPI twice, rating themselves once 
and their spouses the 2nd time. EPI scores were 
compared for (a) self-rating of the husband vs the self- 
rating of the wife, (b) self-rating of husband vs husband’s 
rating of the wife, (с) self-rating of the wife vs wife's 
rating of the husband, and (d) husband's rating of the 
- wife vs wife's rating of the husband, When the husband 
and wife each rated themselves, they manifested fewer 
“problems than when they each rated their partner. 
rated themselves. It is suggested that in assessing a 
| marital relationship, it may not be sufficient to compare 
= the traits of each spouse individually; it may also be 
necessary to compare how each rates himself and his 
mate on the same traits. Findings also indicate that while 
‘couples do not complement each other on emotional 
‘traits, one partner compensates for the problems of the 
- other by exhibiting fewer problems. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
. 3643. Escobar, Javier L; Schiele, Burtrum C. & 
Zimmermann, Robert. (U Minnesota, St Kramer 
Hosp & Medical Ctr) The tranylcypromine isomers: 
| controlled clinical trial. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
_ 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 1025-1026.— Tested the positive 
(+) and negative (-) isomers of tranylcypromine 
| (Parnate) under double-blind conditions on 11 depressed 
. inpatients. The (-) isomer was the more effective and 
: рш fewer side effects. Because the (—) isomer has 
een shown to be a stronger blocker of the reuptake 
mechanism for brain amines and a weaker inhibitor of 
_ monoamine oxidase than the (+) isomer, the results 
obtained here are of particular interest—Journal 
abstract. 
3644. Fabre, Louis F. & Harris, Robert T. 

Medical School, Houston) Pilot open-label Guay ont 
28,774, in anxious in-patients. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(8), 848-852.—Conducted 
an uncontrolled study of ketazolam (U-28,774) in 25 
patients diagnosed as experiencing anxiety neurosis of 
such severity as to require hospitalization. A general and 
rather profound amelioration of anxiety symptoms was 
noted after 2 wks of treatment in all patients. This 
improvement persisted throughout the 4-wk study 

period. Side effects were observed in only a few patients 
and these were limited to mild dizziness or drowsiness 
and occurred only upon initiation of treatment or when 
dosages were increased to any considerable extent. 
—Journal abstract. 
3645. Fann, William E. & Lake, C. Raymond. 

U, Medical Ctr) On the coexistence of jore: 
and tardive dyskinesia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), 324-326.— Describes the evaluation 

and treatment of 3 male 52-, 55-, and 58-yr-old 
Psychiatric patients who exhibited clinical evidence of 
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both parkinsonism and a marked buccofaciolingual 
dyskinesia. Changes in the manifestations of parkinson- 
ism associated with trihexyphenidyl and amantadine 
therapy, and the possible reciprocity of symptoms in the 
2 disorders are discussed. 

3646. Fann, William E.; Lake, C. R.; Gerber, C. J. & 
McKenzie, G. M. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, 
TX) Cholinergic suppression of tardive dyskinesia. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(2), 101—107.—Notes 
that tardive dyskinesia (TD), a hyperkinetic disorder 
associated with long-term neuroleptic treatment, may be 
a manifestation of imbalance of opposing dopamine and 
acetylcholine dependent systems in the central nervous 
system (CNS) (i.e., hyperdopamine activity or hypocholi- 
nergic function). Dopamine blocking agents give some 
transient relief of symptoms. In the present study, 
physostigmine, an anticholinesterase which enhances 
CNS acetylcholine action, was given to 7 55-70 yr old 
schizophrenic inpatients with TD, and measurements of 
their pathological movements were made before, 45 min, 
and 24 hrs later. All 7 Ss showed significant suppression 
of movement at 24 hrs. Many showed measurable 
decrement at 45 min. Side effects were minimal and 
transient. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3647. Favazza, Armando R. & Martin, Patricia. (U 
Missouri, Medical School, Columbia) Chemotherapy of 
delirium tremens: A survey of physicians’ preferences. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 
1031-1032.—To clarify the confusion in the literature 
concerning the chemotherapy of delirium tremens, 
questionnaires were sent to selected experienced physi- 
cians throughout the nation. Out of 101 useful responses, 
86 physicians chose a benzodiazepine as a primary drug 
of choice. Of these, 64 favored chlordiazepoxide and 22 
favored diazepam. The overall mortality of the patients 
they treated appeared to be quite low.—Journal abstract. 

648. Flemenbaum, Abraham. (Texas Tech U, Medical 
School) Affective disorders & “chemical dependence": 
Lithium for alcohol and drug addiction? Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Jun), Vol 35(6), 281-285.— Pres- 
ents a working hypothesis for the treatment of some 
types of "chemical dependence," based on data that 
alcoholism and/or chemical dependence (as well as other 
disorders such as sociopathy) are heterogeneous syn- 
dromes. The literature suggests that some types of 
alcoholism may be genetically related to affective 
disorders, and that alcoholism and other related disor- 
ders could be “parapsychiatric” manifestations of subps- 
ychotic mood swings. There has been increasing eviden- 
ce that selected cases of depressive disorders respond to 
prophylactic administration of lithium carbonate, and 
that lithium seems to be beneficial in disorders other 
than affective ones. It is suggested that lithium could be 
of benefit in the prophylaxis of these types of parapsy- 
chiatric disorders. (36 ref)—Journal summary. 

3649. Fontana, A. E. & Loschi, J. A. (Argentinean 
ien of Psychotherapy, Buenos Aires) [Antidepressive 
ras ‘apy with CI 581.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica у 

sicologia de América Latina, 1974(Feb), Vol 20(1); 
32-39.—Reports on the use of a substance, 2-(ortochlo- 
Tophenyl)-2-(methylamine) cyclohexanone hydrochlo- 
rate, to achieve regression in the psychoanalytic treat- 
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ment of depression. The drug's main advantages over 
other pharmacological agents are outlined. 

3650. Fried, Suzanne R. (Jerusalem Mental Health 
Ctr, Israel) Supportive services in the rehabilitation of 
the drug user. Drug Forum, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(3), 277-282. 
—]n an attempt to prevent the return of addicts to drug 
use, treatment followed by efforts at rehabilitation are 
offered. Sometimes these efforts are concurrent. Suppor- 
tive services which can be used to increase the effective- 
ness of rehabilitation are described, and the use of 
existing community services is advocated. 

3651. Gallenkamp, Ulrich. (Kassel Hosp, Neurological 
Clinic, W Germany) [A 14-year-old boy with reactively 
caused ‘‘amnesia.”’] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Feb), Vol 23(2), 46-50.—Re- 
ports a case of pretended sudden loss of memory which 
was recovered after 2 days of neuroleptic therapy. The 
cause of the “anmesia,” uncovered in 2 drawings ofa 
tree, was an inescapable chronic depressive conflict. (18 
ref) 

3652. Goldberg, Harold L.; Finnerty, Richard J. & 
Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Doxepin: Is 
a single daily dose enough? American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 1027-1029.—Conduct- 
ed a post hoc comparison of 2 very similar doxepin 
studies that included outpatients with mixed anxiety and 
depression. The Ist study used a 3 times/day schedule 
with 23 patients and the 2nd used a bedtime schedule 
with 21 patients. All differences between the 2 treatments 
favored the bedtime regimen. Although the 2 separate 
studies cannot take the place of a irect comparison 
between the 2 dosage schedules, they offer evidence for 
the usefulness and value of single-dose bedtime medica- 
tion of anxious-depression outpatients receiving doxepin 
treatment. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3653. Goldman, Mark S. (Wayne State U) To drink or 
not to drink: An experimental analysis of group drinking 
decisions by four alcoholics. ‘American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1123-1130.—Exam- 
ined the effects of social influence on the initiation, 
maintenance, and termination of drinking in. 4 male 
37-51 yr old chronic alcoholics. Ss made decisions 1n à 
group setting about alcohol and cigarette use for which 
they earned reinforcement points redeemable for drinks 
and cigarettes during the study ог for money at its end. 
Decision making delayed the initiation of drinking and 
lowered overall alcohol consumption during à pe of 
prolonged drinking but was not effective m inducing 
early termination of the drinking episode. Mood disturb- 
ances (assessed by the Mood Adjective Check List), 
physical symptoms, and psychopathology (Wittenborn 
Psychiatric Rating Scales) became more m 
when the amount of alcohol consumed increased. ue 
extent of decision making changed during times of high 
motivation for drinks or cigarettes; these decisions UK 
mainly a function of individual leadership. The possible 
utility of the group decision-making model as а tool for 
the treatment of alcoholism is discussed. (23 rel) 
—Journal abstract. > 

3654. Green, J. В. et al. (U Washington, Seattle) 
Sulthiame: Evaluation as a anticonvulsant. Epilepsia, 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 329-349.—Results of double-blind 
crossover study show that sulthiame as sole anticonvul- 
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sant was preferable to diphenylhydantoin in only 4of 21 - 
seizure patients. Other patients had more seizures р 
unbearable toxicity on sulthiame. When the concentr 
tion of diphenylhydantoin in serum was increased and _ 
other anticonvulsants withdrawn, seizures were Бей 

controlled and side effects often diminished. Although 
the few patients who benefited by sulthiame alone felt 
more alert, neuropsychologic tests showed that organic 
communications and intellectual processing deficits we e 
accentuated. Hyperpnea could be troublesome. It is 
concluded that previous favorable reports on sulthiame | 
may have been due to the increase it causes in serui 
Pine e pube when the 2 drugs are given togethe 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (34 ref) 
—Journal summary. yee 


Vol 30(1), 
approximately every 
as having rapid-eye-movem 
females 23-52 yrs old and 29 were 
Daytime sleep attacks and cataplexy же! 
judging effectiveness of medication with am] 
tricyclic antidepressant drugs, imipramine 
ride, and clomipramine hydr 
provided effective and harm 
sleep attacks. However, for cataplexy, 5 
and hypnagogic hallucinations imipramine h 
ride and clomipramine hydrochloride appeared to 
effective. (25 ref)—E. A. Gavin. r; 
3656. Haig, John R.; Schroeder, Carolyn S. 
Schroeder, Stephen R. (U North сзи С "^ Hi 
of methylphenidate on hyperac c 
0) марс 1974, Vol 3702), 185-188, 
recorded from 6 8-14. | 
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6 of 6 6-12 уг. 
hyperactive Ss sign! 
sleep onset and the 


ined. Other sl 3 
hypothesis that the therapeutic effects of stimulants upon 
hyperactive children are independent of any pathological 


disruption of sleep was supported. (17 ref)—Journal _ 


mer Gordon A. (U Arizona) Alternatives | 
to divorce and their implications. In R. E. Hardy &J. G. 
Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of zs liio gids ID. 
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3658. Haslam, M. 
The relationship betwee! 
on anxiety states, th 
dioxide inhalation. British 
1974(Jul), Vol 125, 88-90.—A 
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- D; lactate or glucose saline infusions to 16 patients 
_ Showing symptoms of pervasive anxiety or agoraphobia. 
Ss received both treatments 4 days apart. Re of 
the response to the lactate infusions, Ss received a series 
Of carbon dioxide inhalation therapy treatments 2 
times/wk for the next 6 wks. 10 patients showed positive 

. responses to lactate infusions in that a panic reaction was 
- evoked within a few minutes which ceased on discontin- 

uance of the infusion; of these 10, 9 showed immediate 

' positive responses to the relief of anxiety symptoms with 
- the carbon dioxide treatment. 6 patients showed no 
. Panic reactions with either lactate or glucose saline 
- mfusions.—L. Gorsey. 

- . 3659. Heilbrum, Alfred B. (Emory U Predicting 
- rehabilitation outcome in alcohol abuse. "n G. Cull & 
_ R. E. Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and rehabilitation 
. approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974, Xiii, 
203 p. $12.75.—Defines and discusses the reasons for 
| Outcome prediction, and considers problems inherent in 
- Setting up a prediction system in an alcoholic treatment 
. program. Possible directions of future outcome predic- 

tion systems are presented. 

3660. Henry, George M. (U Kentucky, Medical 
School) Treatment and rehabilitation of narcotic 
tion. In R. J. Gibbons et al (Eds), Research advances in 


: '28 p.—Discusses and reviews 
tvidence of the effectiveness of various therapeutic 


of idepressive medica- 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 
te 
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practitioners who were questioned. The reasons 


or drug defaulting by patients were also explored. It ig 
that in the setting of urban general practice 
the tial for the traditional family doctor-patient 


relationship is strictly limited, and that in practice the 
interest in and knowledge of psychiatry and psychotrop- 
ic drugs is relatively small.—Journal summary. 

. Keegan, David L.; Pettigrew, Andrew & Parker, 
Zilla. (U Saskatchewan Hosp, Saskatoon, Canada) 

in the psychotic states of Down's syn- 
drome: The of two cases. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 381-383.—De- 
scribes 2 cases of psychosis associated with Down's 
Syndrome in a 23- and a 25-yr-old female where 
amitriptyline, a tricyclic antidepresant drug, was used 
successfully. Similarities between these cases and other 
psychotic disorders in Mongoloids are presented. 

d Mark & Smart, Reginald G. (Addic- 
tion Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Social and psychological characteristics of heroin 
addicts dropping out of methadone treatment. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association. Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 
41-47.—Describes characteristics of 53 male and 37 
female heroin addicts, all over 21 yrs of age, in a 
methadone maintenance program. Patients who stayed 
in treatment for at least 1 yr were compared with those 
who dropped out. Ss remaining in treatment had a higher 
proportion who were married, who lived with spouse or 
Children, and who were employed in white-collar jobs. 
Dropouts had records of more criminal charges before 
entering the pi m and had histories of heavier drug 
use. MMPI profiles of the dropouts evidenced more 
ралоо у than profiles of those staying in treatment. 
sms | 

5. Krippner, Stanley; Silverman, Robert; Cavallo, 
Michael & Healy, Michael. (Maimonides Medical Ctr, 
Brooklyn, NY) Stimulant drugs and hyperkinesis: A 
question of Reading World, 1974(Mar), Vol 
1363); 198-222.— Discusses the controversy surrounding 
the use of stimulant drugs in hyperkinetic children. 3 
basic areas are discussed: the possibility of misdiagnosis, 

* question of adverse side effects of drugs, and the 
failure of authorities to examine nondrug alternatives in 
treating hyperkinetic children. Various definitions and 
Symptoms of hyperkinetics are cited, and case histories 
agnosed as hyperkinetic are presented. An 
сегел! that compared 47 7-19 yr old hyperkinetic 
children wr ne medication had been prescribed 

yt old nonhyperkinetic children is reported. 
Results of the experiment show that the 2 groups did not 

iffer significantly on tests for brain dysfunction but did 
differ on tests for mental ability, creativity, and mental 
health. (57 ref) —R. S. Albin. н 
NDS Richard. (COPAY, Inc, Great Neck. 

M Court diversion program for narcotics 
me "s ts: An alternative to incarceration. Drug Forum, 
абр), Vol 3(3), 295-306.— Describes a process 

ich demonstrates that early identification and d 
I Potential harmful effects of t 
the adi Justice Process will be beneficial in providing 


de erie a source of rehabilitation as = 
incarceration. | an 
aftercare techniques are descr eme procedural, a 
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3667. Lech-Sobczak, Andrzej. [Neuroleptic treatment 
of prisoners with mental abnormalities] (Polh) Psychiat- 
ria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 563-567.—42. prisoners 
with mental abnormalities (psychopathy, character 
disorders, and mental debility) were given neuroleptics in 
daily doses of 50-200 mg: chlorpromazine (Fenactil), 
thioridazine, pernazine, and triphenote. While the drugs 
had a beneficial influence on the Ss' general behavior, 
their effect was less marked in the spheres of affect, 
impulse, and psychomotor drive. Ss were reluctant to 
submit to systematic treatment because they believed the 
drugs to be harmful and observed that they did not 
produce the expected euphoria. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

3668. Lee, J. Hillary et al. (Rockland State Hosp, 
Research Ctr, Orangeburg, NY) Once versus thrice daily 
thiothixene in the treatment of schizophrenic in-pa- 
tients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 
73-78.—Conducted a double-blind cross-over study of 
38 chronic schizophrenic inpatients who recieved thio- 
thixene either 1 or 3 times/day. Improvement over the 

lacebo baseline occurred with both regimens, although 
improvement appeared somewhat earlier with the mutli- 
ple doses. During the final maintenance phase, there was 
no difference between the treatment regimens. Extrapy- 
ramidal side effects were more marked with the multiple 
dosage regimen, although the difference was significant 
on only a few occasions. Issues involved in maintenance 
therapy for both in- and outpatients and recommenda- 
tions for improved prescription compliance in outpa- 
tients are discussed. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

3669. Levy, Norman M. & Tortelli, Joseph A. 
(Renaissance Project, New Rochelle, NY) Methadone 
dropouts in a drug free therapeutic community. Drig 
Forum, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(3), 225-231.—Surveyed the 1 
methadone dropouts from a population of 68 residents 
enrolled in a facility of a drug-free therapeutic communi- 
ty on a certain date. The great majority of dropouts 
continued drug abuse and diverted methadone illegally 
while on methadone programs. There was à short time 
interval between dropping out and involvement in the 
drug-free program. Dropping-out was probably related 
to a lack of sufficiently intense psychotherapy in 
methadone programs. It is concluded that ex-methadone 
patients are more sophisticated than the average tesident 
and Tequire an aggressive approach to rehabilitation. 
—Journal abstract. 5 

3670. Lofft, John G. & Demars, Jean P. (Washington 
Hospital Ctr, DC) A chemotherapeutic alternative to 
the antianxiety agents for the extended treatment of 
psychoneurosis. Diseases of the Nervous System. 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(9), 409-A415.— Compared the effects of 
thioridazine and diazepam in 26 18-60 yr old patients 
with anxious or depressive neuroses, the majority of 
whom had histories of alcohol abuse. After a 2-wk drug 
Washout period, Ss received either 20-200 mg of 
thioridazine or 4-40 mg of diazepam each day. The 
Hamilton Anxiety Scale and the Lipman Self-Rating 
Symptom Scale were completed at the beginning of the 
double-blind trial and 4 wks later. Results show that on 
the Hamilton scale, the 12 thioridazine Ss improved 
Significantly more than the diazepam Ss on 15 items 
(P < .10). These differences were confirmed when the 
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groups’ pretrial vs 4-wk ratings were compared. Lipman 
data, however, show a strong trend favoring patients on 
diazepam. It is suggested that the behavioral manifesta- 
tions of anxiety measured by the Hamilton scale are 
modified by thioridazine more than by diazepam, while 
the subjective feelings of relief from anxiety are more 
prominent and sustained with diazepam. It is concluded 
that thioridazine can effectively relieve tension and 
anxiety associated with psychoneurosis.—L. Gorsey. 

3671. Lukaszewicz, Andrzej; Komar, Januta & 
Tolwinski, Tomasz. (Bialymstok-Choroszczy Medical 
Academy, Clinic for Mental Diseases, Poland) [Experi- — - 
ences with chlormethiazol (Hemineurine).] (Polh) Psy- —. 
chiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 551-556.—Studied 
the effects of chlomethiazole (Hemineurine) on 68 
patients with various disorders (neurotic 16, depressive | 
25, psycho-organic 17, and other 10). Marked improve- 
ment of the mental state was observed in 31 Ss, moderate 
improvement in 28, and no improvement in 9. None of. 
the cases showed complete remission of the morbid 
symptoms under the action of the drug. Its beneficial 
effects in insomnia of varying etiology, in anxiety states, 
and in psychomotor excitation were confirmed. It was _ 
less successful in states of psychomotor inhibition and in 
depressive syndromes, and still less successful with 
hypochondriacal symptoms. Its action was found to be 
only symptomolytic. (Russian |summary)—English. 
summary. 

3612. Martin, Roger D. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Reduction of adolescent drug abuse through — 

-hypnotic association. Canadian Counsellor, 

1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 211-216.—Describes the treatment 

rocedures used with 4 Indian-Metis and 2 white 14-16 

т old females who were involved in drug misuse. Ss were 
self-referrals for treatment because they were anxious 
and frightened because of adverse drug reactions. 
Treatment consisted of an initial comprehensive psycho- 
logical examination and orientation interview, 3 inten- 
sive sessions of hypnosis where the Ss practiced and 
learned to develop cue association, and finally a 

rocedure to develop cue association in situations where 
the Ss felt tense, anxious, and prone to drug misuse. 
Total number of sessions ranged from 6 to 15; a follow- 
up interview was conducted 6 mo later. In all cases it was 
found that drug misuse, as determined by interviews with 
the Ss and with significant people in their environment, 
had virtually stopped, although there was some mild use 
of alcohol. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

3673. Mason, Aaron S. & Dewolfe, Alan 5. (УА Нозр, 
Downey, IL) Usage of psychotropic drugs in a mental 
hospital: 1. As needed (PRN) antipsychotic medications. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(8), 
$53-860.—Results of a survey of the use. of PRN 
antipsychotic medication support the viewpoint that ат 
large number of mental hospital physicians have nok 
developed expertise in using antipsychotic agents ш A 
most effective and economical manner. Only 38% of d е 
227 patients with PRN orders were receiving Teg lar 
antipsychotic medication at greater than the conse aT 
recommended moderate dosage level. Only 45% of the 
PRN orders called for intramuscular dn 
Further analysis indicated that PRN orders are 0 tae 7 
both unnecessary and continued almost automatically. _ 


:3673-3681 .— 


_ In 33% of the cases, the PRN order had been in force for 
- over 6 mo and 89% of the orders had been active for 
more than | mo. The original PRN order had been 
- written for the patient by a previous physician in 36% of 
the cases. Staff physicians routinely continued PRN 
- orders month after month without a critical review as to 
their need. 5275 of the patients with active PRN orders 
. resided on an open ward. In addition, 47% of the PRN 
“orders had never been carried out. It is concluded that 
further research in the prescription practices of PRN 
antipsychotic agents is indicated.—Journal abstract. 
-. 3674. Mayer, Joseph & Black, Rebecca M. (Tufts U) A 
description of some selected treatment approaches in 
alcohol abuse. In J. G. Cull & R. E. Hardy (Eds), 
Alcohol abuse and: rehabilitation approaches. Springfield, 
IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 203 р. $12.75.—Dis- 
cusses the necessity of utilizing different approaches in 
the treatment of alcoholism Spending on the patient's 
level of social and economic functioning, social class, 
and depth of psychopathology. It is also pointed out that 
patients frequently require various approaches at the 
‘same time and at different times in their lives. (26 ref) 
3675. McNair, Douglas M. (Boston U) Self-evalua- 
- tions of antidepressants. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
- Vol 37(4), 281-302.—Analyzes antidepressant clinical 
drug trials conducted from 1955 to 1972 to determine the 
most frequently used patient self-rating scales and to 
estimate their relative sensitivities (validities), Other 
- analyses suggest how the methodology of the trials may 
have influenced measurement Sensitivity. Interpretive 
problems are discussed, and some tentative recommen- 
dations are presented. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
= 3676. Mester, Roberto. Psychiatrists’ reactions to 
5 their patients' refusal of drugs. Israel Annals of 
— Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1972(Dec), Vol 10(4), 
У 373-381—The reactions of each of 6 psychiatrists 
` (including the author) in a mental hospital to refusal by 
their patients of prescribed psychotropic drugs are 
described, classified, and analyzed in terms of motiva- 
tion and effect on patients, Results indicate that refusal 
of the drug, whic implied a rejection of the doctor 
himself, aroused aggressive impulses which formed the 
center of the motivational system underlying the reac- 
tions, These aggressive ere could be ordered on an 
active-passive dimension. It is concluded that self- 
analysis by the doctor administering psychopharmaco- 
logical treatment can help greatly in transforming his 
behavior into a useful instrument in the success of the 
Bienal treatment.—Journal abstract. 

677. Milstein, Victor & Small, Joyce G. (Indi 
Medical Ctr, Larue D. Carter Mémorial на 
olis) Photic responses іп “minimal brain dysfunction.” 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 
355-357.—Investigated the effect of a long-acting no- 
namphetamine stimulant, magnesium pemoline, on the 
EEG recordings of 20 6-12 yr olds with hyperkinesis; 

controls were 10 normal children matched for age, sex, 
and grade level with 10 of the experimental Ss. The study 
was based on T. Shetty’s hypothesis (see PA, Vol 
48:11830) that the fundamental impairment in children 
vith minimal brain damage is a disorder of inhibitory 
nechanisms in the central nervous system (CNS). 
indings that photic driving did not decrease with the 
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stimulant drug contradict Shetty’s results and Suggest 
that drugs effective in the treatment of childhood 
hyperkinesis exert a stimulant effect upon the CNS, (17 
ref)—M. E. Pounsel. 

3678. Morgan, R. & Cheadle, J. (St Wulstan’s Hosp, 
Malvern, England) Maintenance treatment of chronic 
schizophrenia with neuroleptic drugs. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 78-85.— Discusses the 
difficulties for the short-stay doctor of managing the 
drug treatment of long-stay schizophrenic patients. Some 
principles developed by the senior author to meet these 
difficulties are presented, and results of following the 
principles for 7 yrs are analyzed. Only 74 out of a 
population of 475 chronic schizophrenics had been 
considered suitable for trial without drugs. Only 5 of 
these still remained off drugs. The relapses of the other 
69 patients occurred after an average of about 4/ 
months. Possible reasons for the widely different results 
of drug withdrawal trials are suggested. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3679. Mormont, C. (U Liege, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Belgium) [Rating of psychological effects induced by 
"ordinary" Noveril and time-released Noveril.] (Fren) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(4), 365-370.—Rated 
2 groups of depressed inpatients (9 and 11 Ss) before, 
during, and after the study on 2 depression scales 
(Hamilton, Breulet), an anxiety scale (Cattell), and the 
MMPI. The Mann-Whitney U test was used to analyze 
Statistically the results of the double-blind, cross-over, 
and randomized evaluation of the antidepressant charac- 
teristics of ordinary and of time-released Noveril 
(dibenzepin). Results confirm that both forms of Noveril 
are antidepressant, but that ordinary Noveril is more 
active.—English abstract. 

3680. Nail, Richard L.; Gunderson, Eric & Arthur, 
Ransom J. (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, Drug Problems Branch, San Diego, CA) 
Black-white differences in social background and 
military drug abuse patterns. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1097—1102.— Studied 
drug-abuse patterns and social backgrounds of 833 US 
Navy enlisted men (764 white and 69 black) admitted to 
a drug rehabilitation center. Black Ss reported better 
School adjustment, less delinquency, and fewer difficul- 
ties in their home lives than did whites. They had used 
heroin more frequently than whites but were less 
involved with hallucinogenic drugs. It is suggested that 
different cultural patterns may underlie the drug-abuse 
behaviors of the 2 groups. White users seem to be 
expressing new varieties of delinquent or antisocial 
behavior, while blacks are following long-established 
subcultural patterns of drug use. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3681. Namyslowska, Irena, (Warsaw Medical Acade- 
my, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [The influence of 
Pharmacological treatment on schizophrenic associa- 
tions] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 
539-545. —Administered the Kent-Rosanoff Free Asso- 
ciation Test to 77 schizophrenic patients before and after 
pharmacological treatment and compared the results 
with those of a control Broup of 80 randomly selected 
normal Ss. The mean number of individual responses 1n 
patients before treatment was 21, twice the number for 
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the normal Ss. Similarly, the mean association frequency 
(22.8) for patients before treatment was significantly 
lower (p « .01) than for the control group (322). 
Following pharmacological treatment, the mean number 
of responses decreased significantly (p < .01) to 14, and 
the mean association frequency increased significantly 
(p < 01) to 32.4. The data support the hypothesis that 
association disorders respond favorably to pharmacolog- 
ical treatment and are not a permanent feature in the 
thinking of schizophrenic patients. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

3682. Nanry, Charles. (Rutgers State U) Program 
evaluation: The use of content analysis. Drug Forum, 
1974(Spr), Vol 3(3), 233-238.—The content analysis of 
available pronouncements about the goals of a local drug 
abuse program is suggested as a means whereby 
conflicting definitions of purpose can be sorted out. 
Each definition of goals tends to create a collectivity of 
persons or groups who then see further program 
development as an implementation of those particular 
goals. (15 ref) 

3683. Nelson, Arthur A. & Gagnon, Jean P. (U 
Illinois) Physician acceptance of three proposed pro- 
grams designed to reduce prescription prices. Drugs in 
Health Care, 1974(Sum), Vol 1(1), 27-37.—Analyzes data 
from a national sample of 323 physicians who responded 
to a questionnaire on attitudes toward 3 programs for 
reduction of prescription drug prices: repeal of state 
antisubstation laws, a federal formulary, and a commu- 
nity formulary. The hypothesis that physicians" attitudes 
toward these programs would be related to their 
perception of these prices as excessive was supported by 
the results. 

3684. Palatucci, Donald M. (Neurodiagnostic Lab, 
San Francisco, CA) latrogenic dyskinesia: A unique 
reaction to parenteral methylphenidate. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jul), Vol 159(1), 73-76. 
— Reports the case of a psychiatric patient given 40 mg 
of methylphenidate intravenously who developed a 
severe dyskinetic reaction. Similar dyskinesias have been 
reported in rare instances in patients who have taken oral 
methylphenidate, but never previously in à patient who 
was given the drug intravenously. Some implications of 
this unique occurrence are discussed. i: 

3685. Pazzaglia, Piero et al. (U Milan, Inst of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Italy) [Modifications on the Rorschach test 
during psychopharmacological treatment of schizo- 
phrenic patients.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973, Vol 
8(5), 498-508.— Compared the Rorschach psychograms 
of hospitalized schizophrenics before, during, and after 
various drug treatments, Rorschach patterns and clinical 
symptomatology were highly correlated. 

3686. Pineda, Mario К. & Russell, Stanley C. (VA Ctr, 
Jackson, MS) The use of a tricyclic antidepressant in 
epilepsy. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(7), 322-323.—Reports the case of a 50-yr-old male 
with a known seizure disorder who developed an 
Increased frequency of seizures associated with severe 
depression. When desipramin was added to the treat- 
Ment regimen of phenobarbital and diphenylhydantoin, 
Seizures markedly decreased and depressive symptoma- 
tology improved greatly. 
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3687. Pokorny, Alex D. & Prien, Robert F. (VA Hosp, — | 


Psychiatry Service, Houston, TX) Lithium in treatment ' 
and prevention of effective disorder; A VA-NIMH 
collaborative study. Diseases of the Nervous System, —— 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), 327-333.—Describes a 4-yr study of — — 
(a) the effectiveness of lithium carbonate vs chlorproma- _ E 
zine in reducing manic symptoms over a 3-wk period; (b) 4 
the effectiveness of lithium vs placebo in preventing —— 
recurrence of affective episodes in manic patients over a 
2-yr period; and (c) the relative effectiveness of lithium, — 
imipramine, and placebo in preventing affective episodes — 
in. depressed patients over a 2-yr period. A total of 665 2 
patients, including manics, schizo-affectives, and depres- | 
sives, participated in the study. Rating scales included — ] 
the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, the Inpatient Multidi- 
mensional Psychiatric Scale, the Psychotic Inpatient 
Profile, and self-reports of mood and side effects. Data — 
on blood level effects, patient drop-outs, and optimal — 
dosage levels are presented. Lithium carbonate appears 
to be a safe and effective treatment for preventing — 
effective charm in both unipolar and bipolar illnesses, — 
For unipolar patients, however, imipramine was equally 
effective. 

3688. Prien, Robert F.; Caffey, Eugene M. & Klett, C. 
James. (VA Hosp, Central Neuropsychiatric Research 
Lab, Perry Point, MD) Factors associated with treat- 
ment success in lithium carbonate prophylaxis. Archives — 
of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 189-192. — 
Conducted a multihospital collaborative study to — — 
evaluate prophylactic lithium carbonate therapy in 205396 
patients with bipolar manic-depressive illness. Factors - 
associated with poor lithium carbonate response were the 
following: (a) a recent history of frequent affective 
episodes requiring hospitalization, and (b) previous 
failure of lithium carbonate treatment. Results also 
suggest that lithium carbonate response may be related — 
to the presence of schizo-affective illness and a family — — 
history of bipolar affective illness, but the small numbers 
of patients in these groups limit interpretation. Most 
failures on lithium carbonate therapy occurred during — 
the Ist year. Ability to remain on the maintenance 
schedule with no episodes for a year may be the most - 
potent predictor of ultimate prophylactic success. There © — 
are important implications in these findings for the 2 
clinician selecting patients for prophylactic treatment. 
22 rel 'ournal abstract. 

t отн J.; Quinn, P.; Scribanu, N. & 
Murphy, D. L. (Georgetown U Hosp) Platelet serotonin 
of hyperactive school age boys. British Journal of — 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug) Vol 125, 138-140.—Examined 
latelet serotonin content before and during treatment of — 
39 6-12 yr old hyperactive males with met pa 7 
and imipramine. Ss were a e-matched with 19 normal - 
controls. Results show that imipramine treatment mark- 
edly reduced platelet serotonin, while methylphenidate F 
had no similar effects. These findings suggest that since — 
are clinically effective, it seems unlikely that _ 


n transport or storage is ieri related _ 
to the mechanisms of action of these drugs on hyperac- _ 
tive behavior.—Journal summary. 
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Mental Disease, 1974(Aug), Vol 159(2), 120-130.—Con- 
ducted 2 multihospital studies with a total of 880 patients 
in 4 age-sex groups who received 3-wk drug treatment 
with chlorpromazine, imipramine, and placebo in Stud: 

l and diazepam, phenelzine, and placebo in Study 2. 
.. Older males in both studies generally responded better to 
“one of the active treatments than to a placebo. Older 


many young males and chlorpromazine relieved sym) 
toms in this area. This was not true of either of the active 
drugs in Study 2. These results indicate that an analysis 
of sex differences alone could prove misleading, since 
there were as many differences in drug response between 
_ younger and older women and between younger and 
Older men as there were between the sexes. Findings 
uld be "explained" in terms of relationships among 
factors such as presenting symptoms, initial severity of 
illness, sensitivity to side effects, pharmacological action 
of the study drugs, and placebo response. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


ons for continuing a potential 
heavy smoking) before bein 
each rationalization, he will 
itive defenses as effectiv 


g clinic support the hypothesis. 
ninsylvania) Thiothix, 
ety. British Journal of 
Vol 125, 79-87.—Compared the 
1 Ot Unrethixene, thioridazine, and placebo in 
treating anxiety in 155 anxious neurotic outpatients. 96 
patients completed at least 4 wks of treatment with 6 m 
doses of thiothixene and 75 mg of thioridazine dail 2 
Thioridazine produced the most and placebo the m 
amount of side effects. Significant trends for both active 
- drugs to produce more improvement than placebo 
| . appeared after 2 wks of treatment but not after 4or6 
— wks. Even at the 2-wk Period, however, treatment 
~ differences were somewhat less than those usuall 
‘observed with anti-anxiety agents. It is Suggested that 
this may be due to the tendency for physicians to assign 
more treatment-resistant patients to trials involving anti- 
psychotic agents than’ to those involving anti-anxiety 
agents. While the initial level of anxious and overall 
neurotic psychopathology had no differential effect on 
treatment outcome, the initial level of secondary depres- 
sion had a mild effect, with both drugs producing more 
improvement in the initially high than in the initially low 
depressed patients. (17 ref)—Journal summary. 
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3693. Rucker, T. Donald. (Ohio State U) Public Policy 
considerations in the use of psychotherapeutic drugs. 
Drugs in Health Care, 1974(Sum), Vol 1(1), 5-15.—Criti- 
cizes industry practices related to the use of brand names 
and promotional techniques. The establishment of a 
nationally coordinated information system where com- 
puter technology would be used to help improve the 
quality of professional decision making is urged. Charac- 
teristics of a model organization for providing continuing 
professional education, the potential role of placebo and 
nondrug inputs in treating patient conditions, and health 
education for patients are discussed. (29 ref) 

3694. Runciman, Alexander P. & Doyle, E. Lee. 
Orgasmic problems: A counseling demonstration. In R. 
E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of the 
family: Problems, descriptions and therapeutic approaches. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p. 
—Presents a panel discussion/interview between a 
psychiatrist, sociologist, marriage counselor, and 2 actors 
who play the role of a couple in which the wife is 
nonorgasmic. Within the transcript, stages in the couple's 
recognition of other underlying problems and conflicts, 
suggestions for therapists, and the steps in the therapeu- 
tic adjustment process are detailed. 

3695. Rybakowski, Janusz. (Poznan Medical Acade- 
my, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [Lithium carbonate in 

depression.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 
1972(Sep), Vol 6(5), 547-550.—Administered lithium 
carbonate in daily doses of 900-1,500 mg for 20 days to 8 
women patients with endogenous depression (4 unipolar, 
4 in the course of manic-depressive illness). All unipolar 
tients showed complete clinical remission. Of the 
ipolar patients, 3 were improved, | was unchanged. 
Findings suggest that lithium is likely to be useful in the 
treatment of depression. (Russian summary) (16 ref) 
—English summary. 

3696. George; Sathananthan, Gregory; 
Collins, Patrick & Gershon, Samuel. (New York U. 
Medical Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) 
SQ 65,396: A non-sedative anxiolytic? Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(8) 861-864—10 
Psychiatric inpatients manifesting moderate to S 
anxiety were treated openly with SQ-65,396, a poten 
adenosine 3', 5' monophosphate phosphodiesterase 
inhibitor, up to a maximum dose of 50 mg 4 times daily. 
At the end of the study, a significant reduction in anxiety 
was observed, whereas schizophrenic symptomatology 
continued to worsen. None of the patients showed any 
side effects. It was decided on these findings to start а 
double-blind study in patients suffering from anxiety 
States —Journal abstract. 

3697. Saraf, Kishore R.; Klein, Donald F.; Gittelman- 
Klein, Rachel & Groff, Stephen. (Hillside Hosp, Glen 
Oaks, NY) Imipramine side effects in children. Poet 
Pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(3), 265-274.—Compared | 
incidence, range, and severity of side effects in 65 6-14 Y 
old school phobic and hyperkinetic children receiving 
Imipramine treatment with those occurring in 37 0! et 
receiving placebo. Minor side effects occurred in 83% 0 
the imipramine group and in 70% of the placebo group; 
Just under 5% of the Ss in the imipramine group ha 
significant side effects but none were serious enough {0 
necessitate drug withdrawal. The majority of side effects 
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in both groups occurred during the Ist 3 wks of 
treatment. However, there may be serious individual 
idiosyncrasies to high dosage of imipramine, as possibly 
suggested by the sudden death of 1 6-yr-old girl during. 
imipramine treatment. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3698. Sathananthan, G.; Shopsin, B. & Peterson, B. 
(New York U, Medical School, Neuropsychopharmacol- 
ogy Research Unit) The effects of lithium carbonate on 
serum gastrin in psychiatric patients. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 86-89.—The effect of 
lithium treatment on the gastrin level in serum was tested 
on 4 patients with different psychiatric diagnoses. All 
patients showed normal serum values during the Ist 3 
wks of the treatment period. Possible reasons for the 
relatively unelevated levels of serum gastrin are dis- 
cussed, (23 ref) 

3699. Smulevitch, A. B.; Zavidovskaya, С. L; Igonin, 
A. L. & Mikhailova, N. M. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst of Psychiatry, Moscow) The effectiveness 
of lithium in affective and schizo-affective psychoses. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 65-72. 
— Presents findings on the effectiveness of lithium sulfate 
in 100 patients who received the drug for more than 1 yr. 
Data were compared with those from 100 control 
patients not receiving lithium. Of the 100 patients treated 
with lithium, 50 were diagnosed as having manic- 
depressive psychoses, 49 as having schizophrenic affec- 
tive disorders, and 1 as having periodic relapses of 
affective phases in an organic syndrome of the central 
nervous system (meningo-encephalitis). Lithium-treated 
patients exhibited significant reductions in the overall 
number of affective phases and in the number of days of 
illness compared with the controls. Treatment failures 
were most evident in cases of affective and schizoaffec- 
tive psychoses, while successes were most evident in 
manic-depressive illnesses. Dosage considerations and 
the effects of lithium on psychopathological features and 
progression of the illness are discussed. (30 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

3700. Spring, Gottfried K. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Hazards of lithium prophylaxis. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(8), 351-354.—Presents 2 
Cases, that of a 20- and a 45-yr-old woman, where severe 
intoxication with prophylactic lithium occurred, illustrat- 
ing the potential hazards of using the drug indiscrimi- 
nately. Symptoms, mechanisms, and successful medi 
озара of lithium toxicity are also described. (16 
$ 3701. Swett, Chester. (Boston Collaborative Drug 
ша Program, Waltham, MA) Drowsiness due 
e chlorpromazine in relation to cigarette smoking: A 
port from the Boston Collaborative Drug Surveillance 
ЖОШ Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
"i 211-213.— Compared the frequency of drowsiness 
ch uted to orally administered chlorpromazine hydro- 
F oride among 130 nonsmokers, 201 light smokers (20 

igarettes or less/day), and 72 heavy smokers (more than 
ee Cigarettes/day). All Ss were psychiatric patients 
and au = 36 yrs). Drowsiness occurred in ees 
Toran Tespectively. More rapid metabolism of chlor- 
jemazine in cigarette smokers may explain these 

Bs.—Journal abstract. 


3702. Tansella, Michele; Zimmermann-Tansella, 
Christa & Lader, Malcolm. (Istituto di Clinica Psichiat 

ca di Verona, Italy) The residual effects of N-desmethyl 
diazepam in patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
38(1), 81-90.—Treated 60 10-63 yr old anxious-neurotic 
inpatients complaining of insomnia with 10 or 20 mg of 
N-desmethyldiazepam, 200 mg of amylobarbitone sodi- 
um, or placebo, given at night. The hypnotic effects [o 
these treatments were assessed by self-rating, psychi 

trists’ ratings, and night nurses’ observations after I 
night’s treatment and after a week of treatment, and - 
compared with pretreatment values. The residual effects — 


benzodiazepine groups were achieving the best quality of 
self-rated sleep with fewest subjective feelings of hang- Я 
over. Some improvement in performance was found over 
time for all groups. However, on 2 motor tests, the high 
dose of N-desmethyldiazepam was associated with less 
improvement (i.e., some impairment relative to placebo 
was detected). (15 ref)—Journal abstract. г МЕ 
3703. Toomim, Marjorie К. Separation counseling: 
structured approach to marital crisis. In R. Е, Hardy & 
J. G. Cull (Eds) Therapeutic needs of the famil 
Problems, descriptions and therapeutic approaches. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p. 
“Describes the rationale and principles of separation 
counseling which attempts to Use the separation crisis 10. 
maximize growth and self-understanding, Couples com- - 
mit themselves to a 3-mo period during which they agree 
to certain rules which stress the values of choice, risk, — 3! 
and honesty. Emphasis is placed on both individuals’ — — 
reaction to separation, their personality structures, an 
1 ing relationship. 
у а H. M. (U Groningen, Netherlands) 
Therapy-resistant depressions: Biochemical and phar- b 
macological considerations. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1974, Vol 23(1-) Ca ep 
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of these drugs to treat opiate-dependent persons are 
examined. 


3706. Vore, David A. & Wright, Logan. (U Oklahoma, 
Health Sciences Ctr, Children's Memorial Hosp) Psycho- 
logical management of the family and the dying child. 
In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of 
the family: Problems, descriptions and therapeutic ap- 
proaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 

,—Presents suggestions for clinicians for under- 
standing and managing the stages of conceptualization 
of death and the needs expressed by both the dying child 
and his family. Examples of pathology which sometimes 
occur in families with dying children are presented, and 
various counseling techniques that can be used with both 
the children and their families are described. 

3707. Wiichter, H. M. & Leuner, H. (U Góttingen, 
Psychiatric Clinic, W Germany) [Short-term peychother: 
apy of a male drug user with the Bilderle- 
ben (Unterstufe). ] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Apr), Vol 23(3), 81-88.—Re- 
ports the case of an 18-yr-old male user of hallucinogenic 
drugs treated with 15 sessions of a guided affected 
imagery daydreaming technique. Improvement was 

+ Shown on clinical test scales. A 6-mo follow-up showed 
abstinence, improved tolerance toward frustrations, and 
improved social adjustment. (16 ref) 

3708. Wheatley, David. (General Practitioners Re- 
search Group, Twickenham, England) Viloxazine: A new 
antidepressant. Current Therapeutic Research, 

_ 1974(Aug), Vol 16(8), 821-828.—Assessed 4 daily dose 
levels of viloxazine—120, 200, 240, and 300 mg—in 77 

_ depressed patients treated for 4 wks. Similar results were 
recorded with all 4 dose schedules, there being no 
- Statistically significant differences on 3 measures (ph i- 
cians rating scales, patient self-assessment, or global 
Tatings) at any period of the trial. Findings are similar to 
those recorded with tricyclic antidepressants. An impor- 
tant advantage for viloxazine was apparent in the fact 
.. that there was only 1 case of drowsiness at 3 da only 
and only 3 cases of dry mouth. However, on the 2i higher 
doses, nausea occurr fairly frequently and necessitated 
omission of treatment in a number of cases. It is 
concluded that the optimum dose for treating ambulant 
patients at home is 200 mg daily.—Journal abstract. 

3709. Wilmarth, S S. & Avram. 
(Addiction Research Foundation, Palo Alto, CA) Thera- 
peutic effectiveness of maintenance pro- 
grams in management of drug dependence of morphine 
type in the USA. Geneva, Switzerland: World Health 
Organization, 1974. 53 p.—Discusses the pharmacol 
of methadone and the rationale of methadone mainte- 
nance, government regulations over methadone mainte- 

nance, and 3 selected methadone programs—those in 
New York City, Chicago, and Santa Clara County, 
California. Outcome analyses of methadone use are 
detailed. (8 p ref) 

3710. Wilson, Byron K.; Elms, Roslyn R. & Thomson, 
Captane P. (California Dept of Public Health, Mental 
Health Services Div, Woodland) Low-dosage use of 

in extended detoxification: An experimental 
comparison. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 31(2), 233-236.—Studied 30 [8-57 yr old heroin 
ddicts to examine the effects of methadone hydrochlo- 
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ride given in low dosages in extended narcotic detoxifica- 
tion. Treatment procedures were divided into 2 phases, 
extending over 90 days. Initial phase (7-10 days) 
included both hospital and outpatient supervision and 
was terminated when addicts were reduced to a 10-mg 
dose of methadone. The 2nd phase of treatment was 
conducted exclusively on an outpatient basis and 
double-blind techniques were employed. Results show 
that few patients became drug-free and most soon 
returned to heroin use. No significant differences were 
found between treatment modalities, and the data do not 
suggest that hospital treatment affected the results of a 
90-day treatment program.—Journal abstract. 

3711. Diana. (Roosevelt Hosp, New 
York, NY) Art therapy for adolescent drug abusers. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol 13(2), 
141-149.—Discusses the art program in а residential 
drug treatment center in New York City, describing how 
it was integrated into the general therapy and overall 
programs at the center. The possibilities for further use 
of art in this kind of therapy are considered. 

3712. Woodrow, Kenneth M. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, 
CA) Gilles de la Tourette's disease: A review. American 
Journal By eunt 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 1000-1003. 
—Describes the characteristics and symptoms of Gilles 
de la Tourette's disease, and suggests that the disorder 
may be behaviorally related to schizophrenia and 
biochemically related to the amphetamine psychosis. The 
treatment of choice is haloperidol. (45 ref) З 

3713. Zakowska-Dabrowska, Teresa & Strzyzewiski, 
Wlodzimierz. (Poznań Medical Academy, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Poland) [The action of Noveril on bioelectric 

n activity.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Sep), Vol 
6(5), 523-528.—Studied 27 patients with diagnoses of 
endogenous depression who were treated with dibenze- 
pin (Noveril). The EEG changes occurring in the course 
of treatment with this drug did not differ from those 
occurring during treatment with other thymoanaleptics 
(e.g, imi ine) These changes consisted chiefly of 
synchronization of alpha activity, intensification of 
morphological changes existing prior to treatment, 
occurrence of paroxysmal potentials, and slow activity- 
EEG changes indicating “sensitivity” of the bioelectric 
brain activity to the action of the drug seem to be à 
favorable prognostic sign during treatment with dibenze- 
pin. (Russian summary) (16 ref)— English summary. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


3714. Allen, Jon G. (Northern Illinois U) Implications 
of research in self-disclosure for group psychotherapy: 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul)s 
Vol 23(3, 306-321.— Reviews the literature on self- 
disclosure (SD) in group psychotherapy and emphasizes 
its копле. їп the therapeutic process. The paper-and- 
pencil measure of SD, developed by S. M. Jourard 
(1958), and its variants, are described. Patterns of SD 
vary as a function of individual, relationship, an 
situational factors. There is substantial regularity in what 
people are willing to disclose and the most probable 
recipients of disclosure. The SD process, methodological 
issues, and its implications for group psychotherapy аге 
summarized. (50 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
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3715. Berger, Lynne F. & Berger, Milton M. A holistic 
group approach to  psychogeriatric outpatients. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), 
Vol 23(4), 432-444.—Re-examines previous attempts at 
group psychotherapy with geriatric patients. The devel- 
opment of a new approach, in a group involving 8 
outpatients, is described. The goals, selection criteria, 
procedures, and results of the program are detailed. (18 
ref) 

3716. Braswell, Michael. The problem inmate: An 
adjustment process. Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Spr), Vol 8(4), 292-300.—Designed and 
implemented an adjustment process for unmanageable 
inmates in a maximum security prison. The process 
provides a behavioral program for *problem" inmates 
with special emphasis on behavior management training 
for correctional officers. Program results based on the Ist 
8 wks of data collection indicate that the adjustment 
process is successful to a significant degree —Journal 
abstract. 

3717. Brown, R. Michael & Brown, Norma L. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The increase and control 
of verbal signals in the bladder training of seventeen 
month old child: A case study. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 15(2), 105-109.—Attempted to increase systemati- 
cally the frequency and accuracy of verbal signaling of 
urination in a 17-mo-old female child by means of 
operant procedures. Results show that when the reinforc- 
ing contingencies were present, signal frequency and 
accuracy increased above baseline level. 

3718. Brown, Ronald E.; Copeland, Rodney E. & Hall, 
R. Vance. (U Kansas) School phobia: Effects of behavior 
modification treatment applied by an elementary sc 
principal. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol 4(3), 125-133. 
—Used systematic reinforcing and shaping procedures 
successfully to modify an 11-yr-old school-phobic boy's 
intense fear of the classroom. The procedure resulted in a 
significant improvement in the S's attendance. record. 
The treatment conditions consisted of the S's earning 
tickets for himself and his mother to а professional 
football game, contingent upon his meeting the se 
criterion for daily attendance. The S was reinforced first 
for being in the library and hall or classroom then for 
being in the classroom only. A changing criterion design 
was used to demonstrate that the reinforcing and shaping 
procedures, applied by the principal, were responsible 
for the student's improvement in daily attendance. 
—Journal abstract. 

3719. Conrad, Rex D. Delk, John L. & Williams, 
Cecil. (U Arizona) Use of stimulus fading procedures in 
the treatment of situation specific mutism: A ae 
study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Корее 
Psychiatry, 19714(ш), Vol 5(1), 99-100—An hye: 
American Indian child who had never spoken a word in 
a reservation classroom during the entire 5 yrs of her 
Schooling was treated using stimulus fading procedures. 
Success of treatment was enhanced by reinforcing the 
desired verbal behavior in several situations whic! 
successively approximated the classroom setting, and by 
the use of an indigenous mental health worker who 
successfully served as a positive stimulus and reinforcer. 
A 1-уг follow-up showed that the girl continued to 
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respond verbally to her teacher in routine classroom 
interactions.—Journal abstract. 

3720. Cox, Murray. (Broadmoor Hosp, Crowthorne, - 
England) Group psychotherapy as a redefining process. | 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), 
Vol 23(4), 465-473.—Suggests that self-definition occurs _ 
within group situations and redefinition takes place - 
either spontaneously or as part of psychotherapeutic 
strategy within a group context. The theory underlying — 
this process is based on the sociological interactionist 
perspective. The concept of the value-free therapist is 
criticized, and it is stated that the relevant question to 
ask is what value system actually operates. Group 
therapy has advantages over individual therapy in terms 
of the shared here-and-now experience and also in terms " 
of the social class distance between therapist and patient. 

It is suggested that the group is of particular value in 
treating people who are regarded as social outcasts. - 
—Journal summary. j 

3721. Cull, Jue G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds). - 
(Virginia Commonwealth U, School of Community. 
Services) Group work with distressed families. In R. E. _ 
Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of the family: 
Problems, descriptions and therapeutic approaches. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p.— Describes 
aspects of group marital counseling, including marital 
xr that may surface during counseling, relationships 
necessary for effective group interaction, ground rules 
for group marital sessions, time requirements, and types 
of sessions. The role of the group leader and problems 
which may be encountered in the course of the sessions 

examined. 
о Daniels, Lloyd К. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll) Rapid extinction of nail biting by covert sensitiza- 
tion: A case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 91-92.—De- 
scribes a case of chronic compulsive nail-biting in a 23- 
yr-old male undergraduate treated by covert sensitiza- 
tion. 2 l-hr treatment sessions resulted in complete 

i ail-biting. 

mS. быша William S. (U Illinois) Studies of 
aversive conditioning for alcoholics: A critical review of 
theory а! research methodology. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1974(Sep), Vol 81(9), 571-581.—Reviews studies of 
the applications of aversive conditioning procedures to 
Шоо. The review is divided into sections on 
d chemical aversive stimulation. and is 
the level of Od be 

i ositive outcomes are reporte inconsisten 
onder underpinnings of the research are also 
reported. The lack of systematic investigation of relation- 


ships between therapist, patient, an 


ees of using the созше Mun 

:scussed. (62 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 
ut Hary K. & Dorman, Kenneth R. (t 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Group therap! 
versus ward rounds. Diseases of the Nervous System 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(7), 316-319.— Describes the effective 
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_ were based on supportive, semidirective principles to 
- encourage open discussions of problems. The compos- 
- ition of the groups by diagnosis of personality problems 
described for the initial 9-mo trial period. 7 advantages 
of the group therapy program are discussed, including 
‘the opportunities for the patients and professionals to 
have more exposure to each other and for observing 
2% potential problem behavior patterns. 4 disadvantages are 
- identified, including a decrease in one-to-one contacts 
between patients and therapists. It is concluded that 
bservations of small group processes among psychiatric 
patients are an effective addition to methods of assessing 
а patient's current mental status. —L. Gorsey. 
3725. Denney, Douglas R. (U Kansas) Active, pas- 
= sive, and vicarious desensitization. Journal of Counseling 
- Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 369-375.—Studied 2 varia- 
_ tions of desensitization therapy for reducing test anxiety: 
. active desensitization in which the client describes his 
visualizations of the scenes and vicarious desensitization 
_ in which the client merely observes the desensitization 
_ treatment of another test-anxious client. 48 undergradu- 
ates with high scores on the Test Anxiety Scale (I. G. 
arason, 1972) were assigned to 1 of 6 groups. Active, 
passive, active-vicarious, and passive-vicarious desensi- 
| tization groups were compared with relaxation and 
untreated control groups. Ss were given a battery of pre- 
and posttreatment measures assessing intelligence and 
anxiety (e.g, the Fear Survey Schedule). For measures 
_ оп which desensitization had a significant effect, no 
significant differences were discovered between either 
direct and vicarious or active and passive forms of 
воан. ate relaxation treatment which empha- 
| sized application of one’s relaxation ski i 
(19 ef) Journal abstract, n Ere 
6. Foster, Carol. (Camelot Behavior: 
Bureau of Child Research, Parsons, KS) соот 
control. Kalamazoo, MI: Behaviordelia, 1974. vii, 135 р. 
$4.25.—Presents a programed text on principles of self- 
reinforcement and behavior modification. Methods of 
i changing, measuring, and maintaining behavior chan; eS 
in a designing self-control programs are described, @ 
‘Te - : 
= 3727. Foster, S. E. (Mt Gravatt Т, X 
Brisbane, Qld, Australia) Use of behaviour modifica 
techniques in behaviour training of severely and 
‘profoundly retarded children. Slow Learning Child, 
1974(Mar), Vol 21(1), 24-37.—Discusses the techniques 
used by researchers to modify behavior problems of the 
severely and profoundly retarded. Unfortunately, it is 
punishment which seems to have had some measure of 
success when severe self-injurious behavior has been 
~ involved. Mild and moderate punishment has been 
found ineffectual if there were no alternate responses 
. which would produce reinforcement. Severe punishment 
Suppressed a response totally and for a long time, 
inhibited other responses, and increased frequenc of 
response if it produced reinforcement. Aggressive bd 
ior, including self-inflicted wounds, is dealt with b 
technological innovations, environmental altération 
and other means. Training methods sometimes used are 
said to be either too lenient or too cruel, but no one 
workable system has yet been established —C. L 
Nicholson. 


3728. Galassi, John P.; Galassi, Merna D. & Litz, M. 
Carol. (U North Carolina, School of Education, Chapel 
Hill) Assertive training in groups using video feedback. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 
390-394.—Investigated the effectiveness of group asser- 
tive training with 16 male and 16 female college students 
who were nonassertive (as measured by the College Self- 
Expression Scale, Galassi et al, 1974). Ss were assigned 
randomly to 2 experimental and 2 control groups. 
Experimental Ss received 8 training sessions consisting of 
videotape modeling; behavior rehearsal; video, peer, and 
trainer feedback; bibliotherapy; homework assignments; 
trainer exhortation; and peer-group support. All Ss were 
posttaped enacting role-playing situations. Significant 
differences were found between experimental and 
control Ss on the College Self-Expression Scale, the 
Subjective Unit of Disturbance Scale, eye contact, length 
of scene, and assertive content, but not on response 
latency. Significant pretest effects were evident for 
several of the behavioral dependent variables. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3729. Gold, Vivian J. (Mt Zion Hosp, Crisis Clinic, 
San Francisco, CA) Dreams in group therapy: A review 
of the literature. International Journal of Group Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 23(4), 394-407.—Reviews the 
1950-1972 literature on dreams in group therapy and 
discusses the possibilities raised by such studies. Various 
clinical approaches to dreams brought up in group 
therapy suggest ways to help patients become aware of 
unconscious aspects of themselves. Theoretical questions 
have been raised regarding the occurrence of a “group 
dream” distinguishable from other dreams. Some dreams 
brought into group therapy may help to elucidate covert, 
affective group processes involving the entire group. The 
Study of dream content in relation to a therapy group is 
one approach to studying the relationship between 
dreams and waking life. The basis for bonds within the 
group may also be studied through the group dream. It is 

oped that other studies will be carried on dealing with 
the interplay between the group setting and the dreams 
of its members. (45 ref) —/. Davis. y 

3730. Gottwald, P. et al. [Behavioral therapeutic 
experiments to improve speech construction and social 
behavior in a schizophrenic child: Limits of the effects 
of reinforcement and generalization of punishment 
effect.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
1973, Vol 1(2), 1-26.—Studied the case history of a 12- 
yr-old girl with early childhood schizophrenia to obtain 
data concerning the improvement of abstract speech by 
behavior conditioning and modification; the effects of 
punishment on psychotic behavior, and generalization 
possibilities; the build-up of social behavior and the 
Importance of a number of “free” variables such as 
emotional reactions, eye contact, etc. For 9 mo 
behavioral therapists recorded abnormal and modified 
behavior during sessions of speech training, social 
behavior training, and combined training. During a short 
period of the verbal training, psychotic behavior was 
punished by one of the therapists. Results are discussed 
in detail. Food reinforcement was valuable for improving 
behavior. Punishment proved effective in suppressing 
Psychotic behavior, with a limited generalization of 
punishment effects. Language training was effective with 
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pronouns but not with prepositions. Improvements 


during training sessions did not generalize to daily 
behavior on the psychiatric ward. It is concluded that 
social training rather than speech training should be the 
fherapeutic goal and that the use of punishment is 
questionable. (English summary) (15 ref)—T. Fisher. 

3731. Graessner, Dietrich & Bastine, Reiner. (U 


— Hamburg, Psychological Inst, W Germany) [Experience 


with group training and systematic desensitization in 
the treatment of smokers: A critical report.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, Vol 10), 
64-74.—Studied modification of smoking habits in 24 
male students with an average daily consumption of 
15-30 cigarettes, all eager to cooperate and reduce their 
consumption rate. Ss were divided into 2 groups of 12, 
one treated by negative group practice and the other by 
systematic desensitization. 5 Ss of the Ist group and 7 of 
the 2nd completed the experiment. In Group 1, 1 wk of 
negative practice with minimal therapeutic contact 
reduced consumption by about 80%, and 6 wks after 
completing the treatment the reduction was 50%. In 
Group 2, 7 wks of desensitization therapy with intensive 
therapeutic contacts reduced consumption by about 50%, 
and 5 wks later the reduction was still about 50%. Results 
are analyzed and the merits of the 2 systems are 
compared. (English summary) (16 ref)—T. Fisher. 

3732. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Therapeutic needs of the 
family: Problems, descriptions and therapeutic ap- 
proaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 
240 p. 

3713. Himle, David P. & Shorkey, Clayton. (U 
Michigan) The systematic desensitization of a car 
phobia and the recall of a related memory. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 15(2), 4-7.—Ртеѕ- 
ents the case study of a 35-yr-old severe саг phobic. The 
phobia was successfully treated with the use of systemat- 
ic desensitization procedures incorporating methohexital 
as a relaxing agent. In vivo techniques were used to 
assess the results of treatment and to enhance transfer to 
treatment to the natural environment. A simulation of 
the phobic situation was used in place of the traditional 
desensitization hierarchy. Clinical implications of the 
case are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3734. Hutzell, Robert R.; Platzek, Denna & Logue, 
Patrick E. (Florida State U, Human Development Clinic) 
Control of symptoms of Gilles de la Tourette's syn- 
drome by self-monitoring. Journal of Behavior Therapy. & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 71-76. 
— Treated ап 11-yr-old male, diagnosed as having Gilles 
de la Tourette's syndrome, by self-monitoring therapy. A 
S-step procedure of successively refined control was 
employed. Symptom emissions were decreased both in 
the therapeutic setting and in the natural environment. 
Control was demonstrated through employment of a 
multiple-baseline design. Follow-up sessions conducted 
1.5 and 12 mo after the termination of therapy indicated 
that the symptom behavior rate remained lowered in the 
therapeutic setting. Reports from the S's parents and 
teachers indicated that the symptom behavior rate had 
decreased to zero in the natural environment.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3735. Ingram, Gilbert L, (Federal Correctional Inst, 
Tallahassee, FL) Families in crisis. In R. E. Hardy & J. 
G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of the family: Problems, 
descriptions and therapeutic approaches. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p.—Briefly reviews 
historical trends in the behavior of families and metho- 
dological issues in studies of the relationship between 
delinquency and family structure and atmosphere. 


Parental contributions to delinquency are discussed, and — 


suggestions for working with hostile or inadequate 
families or those with an already incarcerated delinquent 
are presented. (3/4 p ref) 

3736. Inutsuka, T. & Mike, D. (Hizen National 
Mental Hosp, Kyushu, Japan) [The application of 
behavior therapy to chronic schizophrenics: I.] (арп) _ 
Kyushu —Neuro-psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol 17(3-4) - 
137-145.—Reports the results of operant conditioning 
and aversive therapy applied to severely regressed female 
chronic schizophrenic patients. 7 patients treated by - 
operant conditioning showed distinct improvement in a 
relatively short time, while 2 patients treated by aversive 
therapy did not. Operant conditioning was effective not 
only in modifying unwanted behavior but also in helping _ 
Ss acquire new adaptive behavior, expand life space, _ 
increase interpersonal contacts, and diminish and extin- _ 
guish abnormal experiences. It also permits the nursing _ 
staff to easily maintain a systematic and consistent 
approach to the patients, which can itself achieve 
effective results. (English summary) (23 ref)—S. Ashida. 

3737. Johnson, James H. & Thompson, Daniel J. (U 
Texas, Medical Branch, Div of Child Psychiatry, 
Galveston) Modeling in the treatment of enuresis: A 
case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 93-94.—Re orts the 
successful treatment of enuresis in a 5-yr-old boy in 
which filial modeling procedures, accidentally intro- 
duced by the mother and later included as part of the 
treatment program, are thought to have played a major 


1968. Kahn, Aman U.; Staerk M. & Bonk, c. 
(Northwestern. U, Medical School) Role of counter- 
conditioning in the treatment of asthma. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 18(2), 89-92. 
— Assessed the effectiveness of “conditioned bronchodi- 
lation” as a treatment for asthmatic attacks, 20 asthmatic 
children 8-16 yrs old were given a counterconditionin 

treatment which involved the instigation of bronchial 
constriction followed by training in bronchial dilation 
through biofeedback reinforcement. Results indicate that 
the improvement in the experimental group as à whole 
was significantly greater than in the control group. 
Instrumental learning appears to be. related to the 
conditioning of certain emotional reactions (е.р., fear of 
separation ог feeling of rejection). (18 ref)—W.. G. 
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learn control of the ejaculatory reflex. 2 couples were 
successfully treated in 6 45-min group sessions, and 2 
gained successful ejaculatory continence 2 mo later. At 4 
mo followup, all 4 couples reported continued and 
improved sexual functioning. Therapist time average was 
1.5 hrs for each couple.—Journal abstract. 

3740. Kaplan, Seymour R. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) The “group dream.” International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 23(4), 
421-431.—Describes the characteristics of some dreams 
reported by patients in group therapy. Two dreams and 
the group processes they represent are discussed, (22 ref) 

3741. Kaufman, Gershen & Judy. (Michi 
State U, Counseling Ctr) Integrating one's sexuality: 
Crisis and change. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 23(4), 445-464.—De- 
Scribes a sexual therapy group program at the counselin, 
center of a state university, aimed at the treatment ol 
youthful individuals experiencing sexual dysfunction and 
conflict. Included are the methods of screening and 
selecting group members, an analysis of the dropouts, the 
rules for the groups, moral and ethical issues and the 
goals of therapy, characteristics of the groups, the value 
of male-female therapist teams, and an assessment of the 
changes attributable to the program. The interpersonal 
processes which produce sexual dysfunction are dis- 
cussed: deprivation, permission and guilt, power strug- 

gles, КЫ expectations, and adequacy and potency. 
—R. S. Albin. 


Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
of transfer and fear change 


treat- 
ment responses, but were no different from eith x 
group when erforming new approach res; ce e 
gesting that behavioral improvement is not ndent 
upon the elimination or inhibition of conditioned 
S CARA (23 ref) Journal abstract. 
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group, but little difference existed 
treatment groups.—Journal abstract 
3744. Peter R. (U South Carolina) Direct 
and nondirect marathon group therapy and internal. 
external control. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, 
Vol 21(5), 380-384.—Investigated whether direct and 
nondirect therapist techniques within a 23-hr marathon 
format would differentially induce client shifts in locus 
of control (as measured by Rotter's Locus of Control 
Scale). Ss were 84 female narcotic addicts. The no- 
treatment control group experienced a significant shift 
toward externality, while the marathon Ss did not 
fluctuate significantly from pre- to posttherapy. No 
significant difference in shift was found between the 
direct and nondirect treatment conditions. A significant 
Periods X Locus of Control x Treatment Conditions 
interaction showed that internal Ss in the direct and 
control conditions shifted significantly toward externali- 
ty. Future studies need to investigate whether a postther- 
apy shift in locus of control is associated with changes on 
other personality measures. (17 ref)—Journal abstract 
3745. Krishna, Ajay; Singh, S. B. & Srivastav, J. R. 
(GSVM Medical Coll, Kanpur, India) Behaviour disor- 
ders in children: Causes and cure: A Horney theory 
approach. Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 1974(Apr), Vol 
70), 1-10.—Treated 50 2-4 yr old children in a child 
guidance clinic in India. Organic basis was ruled out for 
each disturbance and Operant levels were measured at 
the start of treatment. 2 sorts of problems were 
encountered: external stress manifestations (e.g, tant- 
rums and stealing) and internal manifestations (eg 
stammering and vomiting). Techniques used included 
withdrawal of reinforcing factors, relaxation, aversion, 
modeling, reward, conditioning, and densensitization. In 
the Ist group of problems, the cure rate was 100%, while 
in Group 2 it was 88%. (22 ref) )—R. S. Albin. j 
3746. Lambley, Peter. (U Cape Town, S Africa) 
Treatment of transvestism and subsequent coital 
- Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 101—102. — Established 
Successful heterosexual behavior in a 26-yr-old male 
transvestite by means of rewards for heterosexual 
imagery and planned heterosexual encounters. Subse- 
quently, erectile failure was eliminated by use of a series 
of graded in vivo exposures, and orgasmic failure by 
orgasmic reconditionin: А 
3747. Lambley, Peter. (U Cape Town, South Africa) 
effects of psychotherapy and behavioural 
techniques in a case of acute obsessive compulsive 
disorder. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
125, 181-183.— Evaluated the effects of various beha- 
moral methods and psychotherapy in the treatment of 2 
female undergraduate. Results suggest that covert 
forcement may have some advantages over other 
techniques in the acute phase of an obsessive-compulsive 
rder, since it allows the patient to develop self- 
control over the impulses that create the acute condition. 
3748. Lewis, Philip & McCants, Jane. (U Georgia) 
in зусһоїһегару researc?. 
International Journal of Бор Packham, 1973(Jul), 
Vol 23(3), 268-278.— Outlines the crucial issues and а 
tentative framework for future research in group PY- 
chotherapy, which is not merely a more complex versio? 


between the 2 
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of individual psychotherapy. One important task of the 
researcher is to specify and manipulate important 
variables unique to the group situation. The problem of 
evaluating, in the group psychotherapy setting, the 
influence of broad variables derived from the literature 
on group dynamics is discussed in detail. Relevant 
variables and research approaches are described. A 
model of group psychotherapy as interpersonal learning 
is provided. (29 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3749. Litrownik, Alan J. (San Diego State U) A 
method for home training an incontinent child. Journal 
of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 5(1), 77-80.—Describes a home training method for 
incontinent children utilizing a signal apparatus. Effec- 
tive toilet training was accomplished through ‘simple 
conditioning procedures using an auditory signal appara- 
tus in a profoundly retarded 7-yr-old male for whom 
traditional training methods had failed. These proce- 
dures involved pairings of first the buzzer and running to 
the bathroom, and then bladder distension and the 
buzzer. After a number of such pairings the child Бе 
to indicate when his bladder was distended. This served 
as a cue for the parents to prompt the appropriate 
toileting response. Independent toileting behavior was 
effected within a 7-wk period and maintained over a 5- 
mo follow-up with generalization to new situations. 
—Journal abstract. 

3750. Lovaas, O. Ivar & Bucher, Bradley D. (Eds.). (U 
California, Los Angeles) Perspectives in behavior 
modification with deviant children. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 562 p. 

3751. Lovaas, O. Ivar; Schaeffer, Benson & Simmons, 
James Q. (U California, Los Angeles) Building social 
behavior in autistic children by use of electric shock. In 
O. I. Lovaas & B. D. Bucher (Eds), Perspectives in 
behavior modification with deviant children. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 562 p.—Describes 3 
experimental investigations carried out on 2 5-yr-old 
identical twins diagnosed as childhood schizophrenics. 
with pronounced autistic features. The studies show that 
electric shock modified their reluctance to approach 
adults and eliminated pathological behaviors such as 
self-stimulation and tantrums. Social behavior and 
affection toward adults increased after the adults had 
been associated with shock reduction. = E 

3752. Lubin, Bernard & Lubin, Alice W. (U Missouri, 
Medical School, Kansas City) The group psychotherapy 
literature: 1972. International Journal of Group Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 23(4), 474-513.—Summarizes the 

97) group therapy literature under the following 
headings: (a) group psychotherapy (past, present and 
future; problems and techniques; training, cotherapy 
and supervision; psychoanalytic group psychotherapy; 
transactional analysis; psychodrama, sociodrama and 
Iole-playing; Gestalt training and therapy; group treat- 
Ments derived from learning theory; and group counsel- 
ing, group discussion, and group work); (b) client 
Populations (inpatients; outpatients; community groups 
and self-help groups; family therapy; marital therapy 
and couples therapy; children; adolescents; addictive 
behavior; mentally retarded; crime and delinquency; 
Special problems; racial and ethnic issues; and leaderless 
groups); (c) intensive small group experiences; and (d) 
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Tesearch (group psychotherapy; transactional analysis; 


and intensive small group experiences). (500 ref) — 


—Journal abstract. 


3753. Marvit, Robert C.; Lind, Judy & McLaughlin, | 


Dennis G. (Hawaii State Dept of Health, Mental Health: 


Div, Honolulu) Use of videotape to induce attitude — 


change in delinquent adolescents. American Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 13109), 996-999.—Use of .- 


videotape techniques in the treatment of antisocial 
attitudes in 44 Hawaiian adolescents was most effective 
in allowing increased reality testing coincident with 
reduced use of denial. This effect was enhanced with 
support provided through the peer-group process. 

3754. Mash, Eric J. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Has 
behaviour modification lost its identity? Canadian 
Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 271-280.— Considers 
the current identity of behavior modification from a 
recent historical perspective. An examination is made of 
the identity changes occurring during the evolution of 


behavior modification, from academic operant psycholo- | 


gy to a treatment approach concerned with socially 
important behaviors. It is pointed out that changes 
taking place over this time period have resulted in a lack 
of clarity concerning what behavior modification is, and 
that several possible resolutions for this lack of clarity 
could occur. Recommendations are made for an identity 
characterized by the application of experimental analysis 
to treatment endeavors based upon a wide range of 
theoretical constructs, rather than treatment based solel: 
upon a conditioning model. (French abstract) (15 rel 
—Journal abstract. 

3755. McLachlan, John F. (Donwood Inst, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Therapy strategies, personality orien- 
tation and recovery from alcoholism. Canadian Psychiat- 
ric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 25-30.—74 
male and 20 female alcoholic inpatients received 26 hrs 
of group therapy for 3 wks in a group conducted by 1 of 
5 therapists. Patients and therapists were assigned 
conceptual level ratings based on responses to D. E. 
Hunt's paragraph-completion test. 12-16 mo after 
treatment, staff members rated the patients on changes 
in drinking behavior. It was expected that patients with 
low conceptual levels would need a more directive 
therapist and that those of high conceptual level would 
need a more nondirective therapist. Patients _ whose 
conceptual level matched that of their therapist had 
better outcome (70% recovered) than those who were 
mismatched (50% recovered). Aftercare matching was 
also related to recovery: matched patients (high concep- 
tual levels with out-of-town care and low levels with in- 
town care) showed a 71% recovery rate, while mis- 
matched patients showed a 49% recovery rate.—F. Auld, 

3756. Miller, Peter M.; Hersen, Michel & Eisler, 
Richard M. (VA Ctr, Jackson, MS) Relative effective- 
ness of instructions, agreements, and reinforcement in 
behavioral contracts with alcoholics. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 548-553.—Evalu- 
ated the effects of the components of behavioral 
contracting on drinking in 40 chronic alcoholics. Ss were 
divided into 4 groups matched on age, aneta c 
of problem drinking and initial operant К EC 
responses. They were then exposed to 1 of the follo g 
conditions: (a) verbal instructi 


ions to limit alcohol _ 
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consumption, (b) signed written agreement to limit 
consumption, (c) verbal instructions plus reinforcement 
for compliance, and (d) signed agreement plus reinforce- 


‘ment, Pre- and postoperant analog drinking sessions, in 


which leverpressing was reinforced with alcohol on a. 
fixed ratio reinforcement Schedule, served to assess 
effects of the experimental conditions. Results indicate 
that while instructions. and signed agreements had 
limited influence on drinking, both Broups receiving 
reinforcement for compliance significantly decreased 
their operant drinking —Journal abstract. 

3757. Moxnes, Раш. (U Oslo, Norway) Verbal 
communication level and anxiety in psychotherapeutic 
Broups. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 
21(5), 399-403.—Hypothesized a linear relationship in 
psychotherapeutic groups between verbal behavior (de- 
fined as the level of communication) and experienced 
anxiety. However, trained judges’ Tatings of 6 2-hr tape- 
recorded group sessions revealed a curvilinear relation- 
Ship between these 2 variables. The maximum level of 
anxiety occurred on the border of communication of 
private and unknown-self material. When communica- 
tion increased above these levels, the anxiety tended to 
decrease. This is explained in terms of S. Epstein's 1967 
finding that bodily arousal and experienced anxiety 
increase progressively to a certain stimulus intensity 
level. Then, with still increasing stimulus intensity, the 
bodily arousal and physiological anxiety will continue to 
increase while the experienced anxiety will tend to 
decrease because of the intervention of certain inhibitory 
mechanisms. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3758. Norton, Robert; Feldman, Charles 


» 1974, Vol 
lysis system to 
9 written secrets 
rgraduates іп an 
Secrets occurred 
followed by failure-related Secrets. A 


. М. & Abramson, H. А, 
ө ююта tic group therapy with parents of children 
with intractable asthma: IV, The Saul family. Journal of 
Asthma Research, 1974(Mar), Vol 11(3), 127-138.—In- 
cludes excerpts froj discussions during 


c m transcri 
therapy with the parents of an asthmatic boy, demon- 
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strating the interaction between therapists and famil 
members and describing the emotional climate in tlie 
home which might have led to the intractability of the 
asthmatic syndrome. 

3761. Pipineli-Potamianou, A. Listening to the family 
interplay: A parent-child interview. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol 23(3), 338-345, 
—Presents and analyzes an interview with a father, a 
mother, and their 5-yr-old son. The boy's problems are 
discussed. The mother’s hysterical structure and her 
Tejection of the child are considered in relation to the 
father’s ambivalence toward his son. The role of the 
therapist, a third party intervening in this situation, is 
described. Emphasis is placed on the need to understand 
the demands of. all those involved in the therapy 
situation. —R. S. Albin. 

3762. Rasbury, Wiley C. (U Florida, Shands Teaching 
Hosp) Behavioral treatment of selective mutism: A case 
report. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 103-104.—Describes an 
in vivo desensitization program designed to reinstate 
normal verbal communication in an 11-yr-old girl who 
was selectively mute for approximately 6 yrs. Contrary to 
traditional desensitization therapy, the procedure was 
conducted within the context of the patient’s everyday 
environment, and used the emotional effects of positive 
reinforcement as the postulated reciprocal inhibitor of 
fear. 

3763. Redmond, Daniel P.; Gaylor, Michael $; 
McDonald, Robert H. & Shapiro, Alvin P. (U Pittsburgh, 
Medical School, Div of Hypertension & Clinical Phar- 
macology) Blood pressure and heart-rate response to 
verbal instruction and relaxation іп hypertension. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 36(4), 285-291. 
—Instructed 6 hypertensive patients to alternately raise 
(up) and lower (down) their blood pressure by concen- 
trating on changing heart rate, force of contraction, and 
blood vessel resistance to flow. Paired 10-min periods 
were separated by the E's entry and exit. 5 Ss were taught 
Progressive muscular relaxation (PMR), and the immedi- 
ate cardiovascular response was studied in both the 
presence and absence of the E. Systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure (BP) and heart rate (HR) were measured 
every 30 sec in all sessions. Direction of changes in BP 
and HR for up and down periods was appropriate àn 
significant in both instruction sessions, and BP differ- 
ences frequently reached Significant levels of magnitude, 
PMR uniformly: lowered BP and HR, but was 0 
Significant magnitude only when induction of PMR 
involved active participation by the E. Interviews 
revealed considerable dramatic mental imagery associat- 
ed with directional shifts in BP. Results indicate that 
directional instruction may result in appropriate changes 
in BP and HR of a magnitude comparable to tod 
reported in studies using external biofeedback. PMR di 
not alter the response. This study supports other data 
indicating that “placebo” effects may operate in condi- 
tioning studies: (33 ref)—Journal abstract. U 

3764. Frank C. & Suinn, Richard M. ( 
Texas, Austin} Effects of two short-term desensitization 

S in the treatment of test anxiety. Journal о 
Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 451-458— 
short-term desensitization methods, accelerated mass 
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desensitization and anxiety management training, were 
compared with standard systematic desensitization in 
terms of reducing self-reported test anxiety in 44 hi; 
test-anxious undergraduates. Posttreatment scores on [^ 
Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale indicate that all 3 
treatment procedures significantly reduced test anxiety 
as compared with a waiting-list control group. However, 
self-reported anxiety following treatment for the anxiety 
management training group was higher than for the 
standard desensitization and accelerated massed desensi- 
tization groups, and the standard desensitization proce- 
dure was significantly more effective than anxiety 
management training. Anxiety management training, a 
general or nonspecific program for anxiety control, 
reduced test anxiety with just 1 hr of direct training in 
counteracting anxiety. It did not, however, reduce other 
salient fears as measured by scores on a fear survey 
schedule.— Journal abstract. 

3765. Ritchie, Agnes M. & Serrano, Alberto C. 
(Community Guidance Ctr, San Antonio, TX) Family 
therapy in the treatment of adolescents with divorced 
parents. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic 
needs of the family: Problems, descriptions and therapeutic 
approaches. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 
2 E ese the use of multiple impact therapy 
(MIT) for emotionally disturbed adolescents of divorced 
p. MIT requires at least 2 therapists and includes 

oth individual and family sessions aimed at recognizing 
and assessing family roles, patterns of communication, 
and interactions. 4 patterns of family functioning are 
described, and several case examples are presented. 

3766. Robinson, Luther D. & Weathers, Olethia D. (St 
Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, DC) Family therapy of 
deaf parents and hearing children: A new dimension in 
psychotherapeutic intervention. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1974(Jun), Vol 119(3), 325-330.— Describes a 6-mo 
joint therapeutic effort by a psychiatrist and a psychiat- 
Tic social worker with a family in which both parents 
Were deaf and mute. The family was referred for 
treatment by a pediatrician when the 10-yr-old middle 
child of 3 developed bizarre eating habits followed by 
life-threatening weight loss. The therapists used a 
Combination of manual language (sign language and 
finger spelling) and the spoken word as the medium of 
communication. The treatment goals were accomplished. 
The ability of mental health professionals to intervene in 
eases where special communication skills are necessary 18 
discussed.—C. К. Miller. 

3767. Rosenberg, Jerome. (New Coll, U Alabama) 
Counseling the parent of the chronic delinquent. In R. 
E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Therapeutic needs of the 
family: Problems, descriptions and therapeutic approaches. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 240 p. 
—Examines the concept of chronic delinquency and 
Procedures for assessing the role of the parent in à 
шаг family situation. 3 models of intervention are 

bed: (a) à support model in which the therapist 
helps the parents adjust to the particular problems 
ae by their child, (b) a change intervention model 

Which the parents learn to alter significantly their 
Telationship with the child, and (c) a dual intervention 
model in which the parents learn basic skills to work 
more effectively with their child. (2 p ref) 
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* 3768. Roas, Joel A. (Hofstra U) The use of 
contracting in controlling adult nailbiting. Journal 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 197404 
Vol 5(1), 105-106.—A 33-yr-old woman agreed to 
contribute money to a strongly disliked organization for 
failure to increase Boni. length. Nail-biting was 
discontinued for the duration of the contingency 
contract and a follow-up 3 and 6 mo later indicated that 
the increase in nail length was maintained. 

3769. Ross, Steven M. (VA Hosp, Drug Dependence 
Treatment Ctr, Salt Lake City, UT) Behavioral group 
therapy with alcohol abusers. In J. G. Cull & R. Е, 
Hardy (Eds), Alcohol abuse and rehabilitation approaches. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 203 p. 
$12.75.—Offers behavioral therapy as a method of 
treating alcoholism. рор reparations and group 
meetings are structured so that they can be used 
regardless of individual theoretical orientations. Tech- 
niques and definitions of relevant behavioral terms are 
also included. (15 ref) 

3770. Scher, Maryonda, (U Washington, Medical 
School) epi Pweg mecum Ду, prs 
al Journal of Gi 'sychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol ), 
peccat, Ад the and functioning of an 
open-ended aftercare group in which therapists worked 
with patients discharged from a psychiatric tal. The 
group purposes were (a) to assist patients in their return 
to the community, (b) to train psychiatric residents in 
small-group therapy, (c) to demonstrate small-grou 
therapy to appropriate students, and (d) to study small- 
grou] and gather pertinent research data. Over 
a 10-yr period the group held 557 sessions with a total of 
230 patients; individual sessions had 6 12 members. 
Patients’ reasons for attendance and absence, patient 
turnover, therapist changes, and duration of participa- 
tion are discussed.—R. S. Albin. ы 

3771. Schulman, Michael. (Fordham U, Lincoln Ctr 
Campus) Control of tics by maternal Я 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 95-96.—Reports the case of a 14-уг- 
old boy whose multiple tics а red to be maintained 
by his mother's response to them. Social contingency 
therapy directed at removing the mother's attention Jed 
to the tics being ey eliminated in about 3 mo, 
In 2 subsequent months the tics had to some extent 
returned, in association with renewed attention to them 

„Journal abstract 
» Eo psit Dietmar. (U Münster, Psychological 
Inst, Div of Clinical Psychology, W Germany) D 


therapy and phobic anxiety: 
-— (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Klinische 


Psychologie, 1972, Vol 1(1), 64-78.— Discusses behavioral 
literature, theory, research, and therapy concerning 


i i h to phobic anxiety as à 

phobic anxiety. The арргоас "E 
dent behavior, the lack of extinction 

du gg d avoidance behavior, and the 


dissolution of the stimulus-re- 
sponse (S-R) connection in order to attain desensitiza- 


А f of the 
is are described briefly. The free af patient) is 
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R connection through systematic desensitization with an 
Operant extinction therapy. (English summary) (36 ref) 
— T. Fisher. 

3773. Shaw, David W. & Thoresen, Carl E. (Ohio State 

U) Effects of modeling and desensitization in reducing 
dentist phobia. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, 
Vol 21(5), 415-420.—Notes that although many persons 
avoid dentists and dental work, counseling techniques 
that eliminate dental avoidance behavior and reduce 
stress have not yet been systematically examined. The 
present study explored the effects of systematic desensiti- 
zation and social-modeling treatments with placebo and 
assessment control groups. Each of the 4 groups 
contained 9 dental-phobic adults (mean age — 30 yrs). 
A behavioral measure as well as several attitude and fear 
arousal scales (e.g., the Fear Survey Schedule) were used 
as dependent variables. Modeling was more effective 
than desensitization as shown by the number of Ss who 
went to a dentist, and modeling and desensitization were 
more effective in reducing arousal and improving 
attitudes than placebo and assessment groups. The 
importance of demonstrating behaviors coupled with 
covert practice, or self-modeling, is discussed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3774. Shorkey, Clayton & Himle, David P. (U Texas, 
Austin) Systematic desensitization treatment of a 
recurring nightmare and related insomnia. Journal. of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 5(1), 97-98.—Treated a case of a recurring night- 
mare and related insomnia in a 38-yr-old male chronic 
paranoid schizophrenic by systematic desensitization, 
using methohexital (Brevital) as the relaxing agent. A 
portion of the nightmare was treated as a simple phobia. 
The nightmare and insomnia disappeared after 11 
treatment sessions. 4 weekly interviews following the 
termination of treatment and subsequent 6-mo and 2-yr 
assessment interviews revealed no evidence of the 
Tecurrence of the nightmare or insomnia—Journal 
abstract. 

.3775. Sperling, Eckhard. (U Gottingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Div of Psycho- and Sociotherapy, W Germany) 
[Family therapy methods: Meaning, hopes and prob- 
lems.] (Germ) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Apr), Vol 
18(2), 82-89.—Reviews the 9 family therapy methods of 
N. Ackerman. 

3776. Stahl, J. R.; Thomson, Laurence E.; Leitenberg, 

Harold & Hasazi, Joseph E. (U Vermont) Establishment 
of praise as a conditioned reinforcer in socially 
unresponsive psychiatric patients. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 488-496.— Studied the 
establishment of social praise as a reinforcer for 
clinically relevant behaviors in 3 socially unresponsive 
Ss: a 46-yr-old male catatonic schizophrenic, a 17-yr-old 
male obsessive-compulsive neurotic, and a male cataton- 
ic schizophrenic hospitalized for 19 yrs. A within-S 
multiple baseline design was employed. During an initial 
baseline period, praise was not effective in modifying the 
behavior of any S. The contiguous association of social 
praise with token reinforcement served to enhance the 
reinforcing properties of praise, establishing praise as an 
ffective modifier of the target behaviors. (18 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
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3777. Thomson, Nancy; Fraser, Douglas & McDougall, 
Alexander. (Kings Coll, Aberdeen, Scotland) The reins- 
tatement of speech in near-mute chronic schizophren- 
ics by instructions, imitative prompts and reinforce- 
ment. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974Jul), Vol 5(1), 83-89.—Studied the 
effectiveness of instruction supplemented by imitative 
prompts with speech-contingent reinforcement in the 
reinstatement of speech in 2 very withdrawn chronic 
schizophrenics. The 2 patients, aged 60 and 61 yrs, were 
drawn from a pool of chronic schizophrenics described 
as mute by ward staff. Ss were informed what response 
was required, and imitative prompts were supplied where 
мса Reinforcement was contingent upon adequate 
speech. Reinstatement of speech was rapid and effective. 

einforcement, while effective in reinstating speech, was 
not n for its maintenance.—Journal abstract. 

3778. Turnage, John R. & Logan, Daniel L. (North 
Texas State U) Treatment of a hypodermic needle 
phobia by in vivo systematic desensitization. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 5(1), 67-69.—Describes the successful treatment of a 
hypodermic needle phobia in a 27-yr-old female in 10 
sessions, using in vivo systematic desensitization. It is 
suggested that this treatment is well-suited to the 
alleviation of pain when the experience of pain is 
compounded by fear and anxiety. 

3779. Welgan, Peter R. е County Dept of 
Mental Health, Newport Beach, CA) Learned control of 
gastric acid secretions in ulcer patients. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 36(5), 411-419.— Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments to train increases in the pH of gastric 
acid secretions in dm ulcer patients. In Exp I, in the 
presence of pH feedback, 10 Ss showed significant 
increases in pH of gastric acid secretions, while acid 
concentration and volume of secretions significantly 
declined. When feedback was subsequently withheld, no 
significant changes appeared in these measures. A 2nd 
study then tested if initial changes following the basal 
period were experimental effects. In Exp II 10 Ss were 
divided into 2 groups—1 group received no feedback 
after a basal condition, while a 2nd group received 
feedback after the basal condition. Results show that 
significant increases in pH and decreases in acid 
concentration and volume occurred only after the onset 
of pH feedback. Results suggest that gastric acid 
secretions may be altered and controlled with the 
appropriate feedback. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3780. Westlake, Robert J.; Levitz, Leonard S. & 
Stunkard, Albert J. (Butler Hosp, Outpatient Div, 
Providence RI) A day hospital program for treating 
Obesity. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Sep). 
Vol 25(9), 609-611.—Describes a day hospital program 
used to treat obese patients which includes actual mea 
рае and group behavior therapy. Average weight 

oss was 14 Ibs at the end of 10 wks. A 6-mo follow-up 
showed that patients either continued to lose ОГ 
maintained their weight loss. 5 

3781. Whitman, Roy M. (U Cincinnati, Medical 
School) Dreams about the group: An approach to the 


problem of group psychology. International Journal of 


Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 23(4), 408-420. 
— Presents examples of 6 dreams of patients, 5 of whom 
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were in individual therapy and simultaneously exposed 
to a group situation of an emotionally involving nature. 
The Ist 2 dreams dealt with the group's unique affect- 
mobilizing ability by its own valence. The middle 2 dealt 
"with the group as it activated memories of the family of 
origin and current participation. The last 2 dealt with the 
earliest developmental sequence, the relationship with 
the mother on both narcissistic and object-love levels. 
Each of these dreams offered primary-process glimpses 
into the individual's empathic perception of the group 
and added to the knowledge of that individual, and often 
of the group to which he was responding. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3782. Wickramasekera, Ian. (U Illinois, Coll of 
Medicine, Peoria) Heart rate feedback and the manage- 
ment of cardiac neurosis. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 83(5), 578-580.—Describes the treat- 
ment of a 55-yr-old male with chronic cardiac neurosis 
who had failed to respond to several prior medical and 
psychological interventions. Significant and durable 
symptomatic response appeared to be correlated with the 
application of a combination of procedures including 
heart-rate feedback, patient-administered desensitiza- 
tion, and therapist-administered flooding.—Journal 
abstract. 

3783. Wickramasekera, lan. (U Illinois, Medical 
School) Hypnosis and broad-spectrum behavior therapy 
for blepharospasm: A case study. International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vol 22(3), 
201-209.—Describes the apparently successful treatment 
of a 45-yr-old white female with blepharospasm (severe 
eye-blink tic) which had not responded to the analytic 
psychotherapy previously attempted. The dynamics and 
etiology of the symptoms seemed clear to the previous 
therapist, present therapist, and the patient. Combining 
hypnosis and behavior therapy in a manner calculated to 
strengthen the ego appears to have been the critical 
therapeutic intervention. (German summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

3784. Wiltz, N. A. & Gordon, S. B. (U Washington, 
Clinical Training Unit) Parental modification of a 
child's behavior in an experimental residence. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(7ш), 
Vol 5(1), 107-109.—Used ап apartment-like setting with 
observational facilities to train the parents of a 9-yr-old 
hyperactive, aggressive boy in the application of beha- 
Vioral principles. The entire family lived in this setting 
for 5 consecutive days, receiving training by instructional 
materials, prompting, modeling, and feedback. They 
then returned home and maintained contact by tele- 
phone. There were significant reductions in the child’s 
Tate of noncompliance and in destructive acts towards 
people and property.—Journal abstract. 

785. Wodarski, John S.; Feldman, Ronald A. & Flax, 
Norman. (Jewish Community Ctr Assn, Group Integra: 
tion & Behavioral Change Project, St Louis, MO) Soc ial 
learning theory and group work practice with antisocial 
children. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol 
1(2), 78-93.—Presents а theoretical framework for 
behavior modification principles and delineates the ways 
in which these principles can be useful for establishing 
Telationships within groups of antisocial children. Posi- 
tive reinforcement, time-out procedures, shaping, and 
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stimulus generalization are discussed. Emphasis is placed _ 

on the therapist's structuring group contingencies, rather _ 

ues individual contingencies within the group.—S. R. 
еіп. 

3786. Wooden, Howard E. (Katherine Hamilton. 
Mental Health Ctr, Terre Haute, IN) The use of 
negative practice to eliminate nocturnal headbanging. — 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul), Vol 5(1), 81-82.—Used negative practice to 
eliminate long-standing head-banging during sleep in à 
26-yr-old male, a behavior which seemed to increase 
during periods of stress and anxiety. Results support the 
idea that a crucial variable in negative practice is the 
aversive property of the discomfort associated with — 
having carried out the head-banging behavior in excess. 
The generalization of the effects of negative practice 
from waking to sleeping is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3787. Yulis, Sergio et al. [Systematic desensitization — 
in phobic patients: An evaluation.] (Span) Acta Psiquia- Ho 
trica y Psicologia de América Latina, 1974(Feb), Vol 
20(1), 46-50.—Used objective measures and subjective - 
reports of therapeutic change to evaluate the therapist's 
role in systematic desensitization (SD) outcome. 6 
spider-phobic Ss were ex osed to (а) SD administered by | 
a permanent therapist, (b) SD with a different therapist 
at each therapeutic session, (c) tape-recorded SD, or (d) 
no treatment (control group). The objective measures did 
not show statistically significant differences among the3 
experimental groups, but all 3 evidenced a significant - 
therapeutic gain compared to the control group. _ 
— English summary. vs 


Psychoanalysis | 


3788. Giovacchini, Peter L. Character disorders: 
Form and structure. International Journal of Psycho- ~ 
Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 153-160.— Describes 2 aspects 
of patients with characterological disorders: (a) the 

atient’s primitive preverbal fixations which allow the 
therapist to contribute to the patient’s psychopathology 
as he attempts to conceptualize psychic mechanisms and 
ego defects in secondary process terms, and (b) the 
specific type of ego defect encountered in such patients 
which leads to a need for reassurance that they are 
capable of being helped, although they prove to 
themselves the hopelessness of such a pursuit, Such 
patients are not easily understood and the problems 
arising from misinterpretation are discussed. —Journal 
ттагу. 
> 3789. Kestenberg, Judith 5. Psychoanalytic 
contributions to the problem of children of survivors 
from Nazi persecution. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1972(Dec), Vol 10(4), 311-325. 
Mailed questionnaires to child рубощ 
Europe, Israel, the US, and Canada to obtain d 
their experiences in treating the children of survivors of 
Nazi persecution. The study attempted to determine 
whether there is a specificity in the mental organization 
of these children, whether the experiences of survivor- 
parents are transmitted to subsequent generations, and 
whether this transmission effects structural changes 
either as special areas of ego strength or ego split Min ; 
t only a small number ОЁ. 


enrich or burden the psychic organization of 
offspring. It was found thai 
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survivors' children had been psychoanalyzed, perhaps 

reflecting the resistance of the psychoanalyst, combined 

with that of survivors and their children, to probe into 
the tragic experiences in depth. There was a consensus of 
opinion that survivor-parents can generate strength of 
the ego or damage to the children's ego, but that many 
more analyses need to be reported before any generaliza- 
tions can be made about specificity in mental organiza- 
tion of survivors’ children. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3790. Marcus, Robert L. Historical perspectives on 
the development of psychoanalytic psychotherapy. 

Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 

1972(Dec), Vol 10(4), 289-304.—Discusses Freud’s 

delineation of the limitations of formal psychoanalysis, 
which can provide guidelines for the technique of 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy. It is argued that formal 
psychoanalytic techniques of free association, interpreta- 
tion, and the avoidance of guidance are usually inappro- 
priate for psychotherapy. Psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
should be considered basically as a conversational 
technique. Explanation is a more accurate description of 
the therapist’s intervention than interpretation. Counsel- 
ing and advice that руе proper consideration to ће 
patient's strengths and weaknesses are frequently indi- 
cated and are far preferable to manipulative techniques 
which employ ostensibly nondirective interpretations. 
However, the most crucial therapeutic activity encom- 
passes the many-faceted effort to achieve an optimal 
+ working relationship. The relationship is the main 
instrument for mastering the emotional disabilities that 
|. interfere with psychological and behavioral functioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

3791. Myerson, Paul G. The establishment and 
disruption of the psychoanalytic modus vivendi. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 
133-142.—Discusses the process set up by a patient in 

‘psychoanalysis whereby the patient maintains a view of 
the analyst as a helpful figure but resists becoming more 
involved in the ways that the analyst considers helpful 
for the analytic process. The question is raised of Em 
analysts can best present themselves as helpful and be 
actually helpful when it is necessary to disrupt a modus 
vivendi which has evolved out of the patient's complex 
reactions. Case material is provided to illustrate funda- 
mentals of these concepts.—R. S. Albin. 

3792. Nishizono, Masahisa. (Kyushu U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Modern psychiatry and 
patient care: IX. Psychoanalysis.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro- 
psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol 17(3-4), 152-160.—To empha- 
size the importance of psychoanalysis in the field of 
psychiatry, a brief history and some practical applica- 
tions of psychoanalytic theory are presented. Psychoana- 
lysis has value not only as a theory but also in its 
applications to the understanding of man and the 
symbolic meanings of human behavior, literature, and 
other arts. 

3793. Olinick, Stanley L.; Poland, Warren S.; Grigg, 
Kenneth A. & Granatir, William L. The psychoanalytic 
work ego: Process and interpretation. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 143-151. 
—Describes the work ego as the temporarily built-up 
*person" who functions under the circumstances and for 

the period of his work. The primary data of the work ego 


are the processes of the analyst as they parallel those of 
the patient. The work ego operates autonomously and 
exercises diatrophic functions. Within the therapeutic 
alliance it regresses with and observes both the patient 
and itself, thus enabling the paralleling of processes. The 
work ego рои to its own regression as a signal, and 
is motivated by empathic regression in the service of the 
other. A unitary model of the intrapsychic and interper- 
sonal processes involved in certain functions of the work 
ego is presented. (19 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3794. Silber, Austin. (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical Ctr, Div of Psychoanalytic Education, Brook- 
lyn) Secondary revision, secondary elaboration and ego 
synthesis. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, 
Vol 54(2), 161-168.—Discusses the secondary revision of 
the dream and its relation to the specific functions of the 
ego that can be isolated and highlighted in the exposition 
and analysis of a dream. Instances in which secondary 
revision of a dream occur are cited with particular 
reference to Freud’s work. Case material is provided to 
illustrate relevant procedures of dream interpretation, 
and the therapeutic alliance, the working alliance, and 
the transference relationship are discussed. It is conclud- 
ed that ego synthesis is an extremely complex process, 
operative in a host of structures within the system ego. 
(19 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3795. Stierlin, Helm. (NIMH Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, MD) Interpersonal aspects of inter- 
nalizations. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1973, Vol 54(2), 203-213.—Discusses the relationship 
between interpersonal processes and internalizations, 
focusing on the dimensions of the exclusivity of 
dependence, interpersonal intensity, and the status of 
boundaries. It is necessary to determine whether these 
mechanisms serve the patient's defensive or growth 
needs. The concept of different transactional modes- 
—“binding,” “expelling,” and “delegating”—is intro- 
duced to illustrate these interpersonal dimensions and 
how they can differentially affect evolving internaliza- 
tions. The problems of adolescent separation particularly 
demonstrate how internalizations may serve the needs of 
defense, growth, or both. (53 ref)—Journal summary. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


3796. Adis Castro, Gonzalo. (Inst of Psychological 
Investigations, Faculty of Sciences & Letters, San José. 
Costa Rica) [Community psychology and psychiatry] 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicologia de América Latina, 
1974(Feb), Vol 20(1), 23-31.— Discusses the new com 
munity orientation of psychiatry, which emphasizes bot 
primary and secondary prevention. The Ist implies ап 
effort to reduce the probability that a case of menta 
illness will occur, while the 2nd tries to reduce the 
already existing cases of mental illness, emphasizing 
early detection and treatment as close to the home E 
community of the individual as possible. The emphas! 
of community psychology is on primary prevention 
while that of community mental health is on secondary 
prevention.— English summary. id D. 

3797. Ahmed, M. Basheeruddin & Stein, David i 
(Sound View—Throgs Neck Community Mental Hea 
Ctr, Bronx, NY) Children's mental health services: 
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case study of a successful grant proposal. Hospital & 
T Community Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 25(9), 591-595. 
_ —pDescribes the methods used by a mental health 
center's staff and members of its community advisory 
boards to develop a grant application for children's 
sychiatric services. The process involved community 
- assessment of needs, the reconciliation of conflicting 
priorities among funding agencies, and delineation of the 
specific services to be developed. The important role 
played by the community advisory board members is 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

3798. Barnabei, Fred; Cormier, William H. & Nye, L. 
Sherilyn. (John Carroll U, Counseling Ctr) Determining 
the effects of three counselor verbal responses on 
client verbal behavior. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974, Vol 21(5), 355-359.— Determined the effects of 4 
counselor stimulus conditions on 3 measures of client 
verbal behavior, using 20 female college sophomore 
clients. The counselor stimulus. conditions were reflec- 
tion of feeling, probe, confrontation, and unspecified 
responses. The 3 dependent variables were client affect 
words, self-referent pronouns, and present verb tense. 20 
subjects were assigned randomly to 1 of 4 trained Es (2 
male and 2 female counselors) for a 42-min session. The 
Ist 2 min were a preliminary orientation period. The 
remaining 40 min were divided into 4 10-min counselor 
stimulus conditions. The sequence of stimulus conditions 
was randomized for each session. A 2 X 2 factorial 
analysis with repeated measures on the 2nd factor 
indicated no significant differences for each dependent 
variable. The implications for indiscriminate use of these 
4 counselor stimulus conditions are discussed with 
respect to counselor training and research. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3799. Beigel, Alan et al. (Southern Arizona Mental 
Health Ctr, Tuscon) Planning for the development of 
comprehensive community alcoholism services: 1. The 
prevalence survey. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1112-1116.—Points out the need 
for adequate prevalence data in the planning of 
comprehensive community alcoholism programs and 
that such planning must be based on the needs of the 
specific community. Data from a survey of 5,160 
problem drinkers is presented in terms of socioeconomic 
Status, race, age, and other prevalence variables. A 
method of obtaining useful prevalence data in a brief 
Period of time and at a modest cost is presented, with 
examples of how these data can be used in planning 4 
rational program for a specific community.—Journal 
abstract. 2 

3800. Beigel, Allan et al. (Southern Arizona Mental 
Health Ctr, Tuscon) Planning for the development of 
comprehensive community alcoholism services: Ш 
Assessing community awareness and attitudes. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 
1116-1121.— Considers that in the development of an 
effective community education and treatment program 
for alcoholism the following dimensions need to be 
"Assessed: (a) attitudes toward alcohol use and abuse, (b) 
drinking habits, (c) awareness of available services and 
facilities for the alcoholic, (d) extent of personal drinking 
problems, and (e) comparative perceptions of alcohol 
abuse in different ethnic groups. The procedure to make 
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these assessments is described, and examples of how the 
data gathered can be used in planning of ree rehensive 
community alcoholism services are presented. Data from. 
a survey of persons in one county in Arizona are - 
presented to show community perceptions of alcoholism. — 
and sources of help for drinking problems.—Journal 
abstract. “ 
3801. Bender, M. P. The role of a community _ 
psychologist. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, — 
1972(Jul), Vol 25(88), 211-218.—Defines the 4 functions 109 


of the community psychologist (CP) as assessment, E 


#5 
- 
б, 


should also be involved in formal policy planning, bj 


especially in instigating change at field level and in — 
developing plans for needed further research and — 
surveys. Some overlapping between the roles of the CP 
and the psychiatric social worker is unavoidable, but” 
both should have a place in the structure of community 
health services.—R. S. Albin. 24 
3802. Bermudes, Robert W. (Irondequoit United - 
Church of Christ, Rochester, NY) A ministry to the — 
repeatedly grief-stricken. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1973(Dec), Vol 27(4), 218-228.—Results of а question- - 
naire administered to 101 wives of submariners associat- 
ed with civilian churches and Navy Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chapels showed evidence of stages of - 
the normal grief response observable in individuals who 
are grieving the death of a loved one. The questionnaire, 
composed of 94 true-false, multiple choice, and sentence 
completion questions, measured psychological and phy- 
siological responses before, during, and after separation 
resulting from submariners’ life-style. A ministry was 
designed usin; small groups, changes in worship, an 
opportunities Tor work, to meet the particular needs of 
the repeatedly grief-stricken family. This grief reaction, 
while similar in form to that of the loss of a loved one by 
death, is usually not as intense nor lasts as long.— 5. 
Sum Cheng, Alexander Hsin-Hsiung. (National Tai- 
wan U, Taipei, Republic of China) Rapport in initial 
counseling interview and its impact on effectiveness. 
Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 31-40.—In- 


cases. Judges rated the cases on € 
Scale (RRS) and Hurst et 
Assessment Blanket. Pn own е 
ariables contributed to the qui | 
pde according to the RRS and (b) there was : 
significant relationship between counseling rapport and _ 
the resolution of interpersonal and ene 
problems in counseling effectiveness.—Journal abstri 
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3804. Clark, Stewart C. & Rootman, Irving. (U 
Calgary, Faculty of Medicine, Alberta, Canada) Street 
level drug crisis intervention. Drug Forum, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 3(3), 239-247.—Describes the Calgary Drug Infor- 
mation Center, a youth-oriented clinic that deals with 
drug related crises. The Center has approximately 80 
nonprofessional volunteers and 7 paid staff members 
and may prove a useful model upon which to base other 
youth-oriented drug crisis intervention facilities. 

3805. Comstock, Lloyd K. & Slome, Cecil. (U North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) A health survey of students: І. 
Prevalence of perceived problems. Journal! of the 
American College Health Association, 1973(Dec), Vol 
22(2), 150-155.—Describes the physical and mental 
- health problems reported by 1,260 university undergrad- 

uates and graduates in response to a self-administered 
questionnaire. Aims of the survey were to help plan 
health services needed in a student community and seek 
—— possible solutions to health problems. (16 ref) 
3806. Comstock, Lloyd K. & Slome, Cecil. (U North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) A health survey of students: II. 
Satisfaction, attitudes, and knowledge. Journal of the 
- — American College Health Association, 1973(Dec), Vol 
~~ 22(2), 156-159.—Reports the general attitude toward the 
university health services among 1,260 students as 
“neutral satisfaction." Specific aspects of the services, 
however, suggested possible improvements. Student 
knowledge of available services was deficient. Student 
participation in policy making and administration is 
EE recommended.—R. S. Albin. 
.. 3807. d'Augelli, Anthony R. et al. (Pennsylvania State 
U, Div of Individual & Family Studies) Interpersonal 
skill training for dating couples: An evaluation of an 
educational mental health service. Journal of Counseling 
_ Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 385-389.—In a previous 
study by S. Schlein (1971) of a preventative mental 
health program which stressed relationship improvement 
by maximizing empathy and self-disclosure, the efficacy 
`- of the program in improving communication and the 
general quality of the relationship between 48 college 
dating couples was demonstrated. The present reanalysis 
of Schlein's data shows that the experimental group, 
compared to the control group, also improved signifi- 
cantly on 2 key behavior rating scales by R. R. uff 
which are widely used to assess the efficacy of general 
helping relationship skills. As a result of less than 20 hrs 
of training, participants moved from providing levels of 
skills typical of college students to levels provided by 
typical counselors. The Empathy scale was highly 
correlated with 2 other Carkhuff scales, Respect and 
Immediacy. The trained Ss also showed a significantly 
. greater increase in self-disclosure. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
3808. D'Augelli, Anthony R. (Pennsylvania State U, 

Div of Individual & Family Studies) Nonverbal behavior 

of helpers in initial helping interactions. Journal o; 

Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), 360-363.—Al- 

though helper nonverbal behavior presumably is impor- 

tant for effective helping, few studies have examined its 
importance for clients in actual helping interactions. In 
the present study with 168 undergraduates, several 
nonverbal behaviors of helpers in a small group were 
tallied and related to independent judgments of the 
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helper made by observers and the person being helped, 
Trained observers' ratings of overall effectiveness were 
related to frequency of smiling and nodding. Ratings 
made by other group members also showed significant 
relationships to the nonverbal behaviors. Helpee-related 
understanding and warmth correlated with frequency of 
helper nodding. The low but significant correlations 
suggest that nonverbal behaviors are but one set of cues 
that lead to clients’ first impressions of their helpers, 
—Journal abstract. 
3809. Darley, Philip J. (Fishponds Health Ctr, Britsol, 
England) Who shall hold the conch? Some thoughts on 
control of mental health programs. Commu- 
nity Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 102), 
185-191.—The author's experiences at an English day 
center for recovered psychotics suggests a need for 
mental patients to be given considerable control over 
their own program or else succumb to the Queequeg 
syndrome. This results from patients accepting and 
adapting to unrealistic roles that a prejudiced society has 
thrust upon them. It appears that the syndrome applies 
equally to other disadvantaged groups, notably to the 
poor. An appropriate form of treatment will be to give 
consumers a large measure of control over mental health 
P .—Journal abstract. 

810. Denner, Bruce. (Illinois Mental Health Inst, 
Chicago) Returning madness to an accepting communi- 
ty. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 
10(2), 163-172.— The varieties of care for the chronically 
mentally ill reflect to a greater or lesser extent 3 distinct 
orientations: to seclude and punish, to treat and 
rehabilitate, and to provide refuge and retreat. Unfortu- 
nately contemporary small intensive treatment hospitals 
and rehabilitation-oriented halfway houses tend to revert 
back to traditional seclusion and punishment techniques 
out of a sense of professional responsibility. A more 
radical alternative, the cooperative commune (e.g., R. D. 
Laing’s Kingsley Hall) avoids seclusion and punishment 
and ides refuge and treatment, but because of ils 
permissive and elitist attitudes is unlikely to win public 
support. Given this dilemma, the developing of nonpro- 
fessional neighborhood ups that have no veste 
interest in controlling the mentally ill but that are 
naturally accepting and therapeutic is recommended. To 
illustrate this approach, a history of a volunteer commu- 
nity group is related. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

р 3811. Dressler, David M. & Nash, Kermit В. bs. 

ritain General Hosp, Project team organizatio 
and its раса А DAE intervention. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 1002), 156-162. 
—Describes a team approach to the treatment of clients 
in a state of crisis. The team consists of mental health 
specialists selected on the basis of expertise in pete 
ing tasks тыы by a particular client. The team lea к, 
is designated based on skill in establishing effective сед! 
rapport. The leader manages the team activities, expan 
ing or contracting the team membership according (0 its 
needs of the client. The leader represents the team mM п 
interface with the sponsoring service and is accountaD? 
to the service for completion of task assignments: | 
team model is applicable to various health care system 
and рое а mechanism for the training of me? 
health professionals.—Journal abstract. 
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3812. Ewalt, Patricia L. (Greater Framingham Mental 
Health Assn, Youth Guidance Ctr, MA) Use of child 
guidance services: Some indicators of changing pat- 
terns. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 4(3), 13-26.—Studied family behavior patterns in a 
child guidance clinic where half of all families terminate 
before evaluation is completed and treatment under- 
taken. Continuance was found to be related to the 
following situations: (a) when the child was younger than 
12; (b) when the mother’s education went beyond high 
school; (c) when the parents were worried about the 
child’s behavior rather than about how the authorities 
viewed it; (d) when stubbornness was a problem; and (e) 
when parent(s) asked for help in learning to manage the 
problem, rather than asking the clinic to do something 
directly to the child, It is suggested that intervention, not 
in-depth diagnosis, should be stressed from the outset. 
—A. Krichev. 

3813. Fiester, Alan R.; Mahrer, Alvin R.; Giambra, 
Leonard M. & Ormiston, D. W. (U Illinois, Medical Ctr, 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Chicago) Shaping a clinic popula- 
tion: The dropout problem reconsidered. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 173-179. 
— Compared dropout and nondropout community out- 
patients on a number of demographic variables (e.g., age, 
sex, religion, diagnosis, and source of referral). Ss were 
618 adult and child patients who had been seen at a 
state-supported mental health outpatient center during 
1967-1968. A cross-validation sample consisted of 513 Ss 
seen during 1968-1969. “Dropout” was operationalized 
in terms of both session-number cutoff and failure to 
appear for scheduled appointment(s). With the exception 
that early dropouts had less previous therapy than later 
dropout or nondropout patients, no important group 
differences occurred. Findings suggest that outpatient 
clinics “shape” patients into 2 groups: those who make 
repeated use of a variety of mental health services, and 
those who quickly turn away from these services and are 
unlikely to reapply at a later date. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3814. Frankel, Fred H. (Beth Israel Hosp, Boston, 
MA) The use of hypnosis in crisis intervention. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1974(Jul), Vol 22(3), 188-200.—Presents 3 case summar- 
ies (of a 31- and a 36-yr-old woman and a 28-yr-old man) 
in which the clinical symptoms are reminiscent of 
features of trance. The dramatic quality of the clinical 
pictures led to crises which required rapid and effective 
intervention. The spontaneous development of hysterical 
psychoses and states of somnambulism in persons with 
marked hypnotic susceptibility suggests that less flam- 
boyant clinical symptoms might be produced spontane- 
ously by smaller degrees of hypnotic susceptibility. The 
trance-like clinical manifestations are discussed as 
maladaptive defenses against anxiety. The role of 
hypnosis in the treatment plan is considered. (German, 
French & Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3815. Goldberg, Alan D. (Syracuse U) Conceptual 
system as a predisposition toward therapeutic commu: 
nication. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 
21(5), 364-368.—Investigated the relationship between 
Conceptual level and counselor trainee behavior in a 
counseling analog. Comparison of the verbal responses 
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of 86 graduate student counselors, using the 6 categories 
of E. , Amidon's counselor ас ES and 
Griffin’s Counselor Verbal Response Scale, indicated — 
differences in the response patterns of students as a 
function of their conceptual level. It is concluded that - 
conceptual level may be an important variable for 
counselor selection and program development. (16 ref) ' 
—Journal abstract. | 

3816. Goodman, Marvin. (Board of Education for the M 
Borough of North York, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) | 


Day treatment: Innovation reconsidered. Canadian _ 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), - 
93-97.—Describes the development of a day care 
program for disturbed children within a child guidance, 
clinic. Problems in making policy, carrying out day-to 
day operations, giving in-service training, and evaluating. 


1973 War in Israel as a basis for disci some | 
assumptions about the mental implications of volunteer- .— 


ing. Within G. Caplan's theory of support systems _ 
(1974), volunteering is considered a phenomenon that 
can be “mimicked,” E 
intervention are sought for populations hit by a disaster, e 
The issue of how to best utilize the services of volunteers — 
is raised, as the phenomenon appears to proceed through — 
different phases. Followin Caplan's distinction between 

2 types of informal care-givers, the “generalist,” and the 
“specialist,” it is suggested that volunteers be used 
differently at specific phases of crises, in order to provide 
mental health benefits for both helpers and those being 
helped. (French abstract) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3818. Heard, D. H. (Tavistock Inst of Human 
Relations, Unit for the Study of Psycho-Social Trans- 
itions, London, England) Crisis intervention guided by 
attachment concepts: A case study. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Арг), 

Vol 15(2), 111-122.—Uses a case study of a suicide 
attempt by a young adolescent boy to illustrate how 
attachment concepts, expressed through the metaphor of 
onal assumptive worlds, may be used to guide 
intervention in crisis situations in child and adolescent 
chiatry. (31 ref) 
ace Alfred B. (Emory U) Interviewer 
le, client satisfaction, and premature termination 
following the initial counseling contact. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 21(5), .346-350.—57 
female and 38 male clients at a university counseling 
center Were interviewed by 1 of 4 interviewers (3 male 
and 1 female) to test 2 alternative explanations for early 
defection of female counseling clients. One explanation 
roposes that the dependent, selt-disclosing female is 
frustrated by nondirective, initial interviews which fail to 
provide the structure she needs to formulate her 
problems. Dissatisfaction leads her to leave counseling. 
The 2nd alternative is that nona ша peer iE 
isfyi use they provide the , sell- 
peni bn with ur opportunity for cathartic 


disclosing fem: inates because she feels 


relief. She subsequently terminal 
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better. Likeliness to defect was measured by Adjective 
Check List scores prior to the interview, and evaluations 
of interviewer directiveness and interview satisfaction 
Were obtained from clients immediately following the 
initial interview. Greater satisfaction with nondirective 
interviewing by females more likely to defect was found, 
which favored the catharsis ` alternative.—Journal 
abstract. 

3820. Heinemann, Shirley H.; Perlmutter, Felice & 
Yudin, Lee W. (West Philadelphia Community Mental 
Health Consortium, PA) The community mental health 
center and community awareness. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 221-227.—Sur- 
veyed 108 residents living within half a mile of local 
satellites of a community mental health center. Findings 
reveal that only 1596 were aware of the existence of the 

arent agency, with no differences among local centers. 

esidents’ awareness of the satellite centers and their 
services ranged from 18 to 62% with an overall mean of 
32%. Questions are raised concerning relevant differ- 
ences contributing to the residents" differential aware- 
ness of the centers, and suggestions are offered for 
raising the level of awareness via outreach techniques, 


‘especially with respect to emergency interventions. 
—Journal abstract. 
— . 3821. Herman, Melvin & Fr Lucy. The it 
of mental health: For the individual, the нышу, 
and the nation. New York, NY: Macmillan, 1974. 142 p. 
es the services available for the treat- 
tric disturbances. Mental illness in 
nt therapies, and treatments available 


3823. Hornstra, Robijn К. & Ude 
Medical School, Kansas City) A n of deli 
patterns in psychiatric care. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 84-88.— Illustrates the 
practicality of using the ratio of a 1-уг applicant count 
over a I-day caseload count to evaluate service deliv 
patterns. The measure is used to compare the ratios of 
various facilities and of major diagnostic groups, and as 
an index of change of delivery patterns, 
3824. ЈОШ, James W. Community service by 
eclectic private Psychiatry. American Journal of 


(U Missouri, 
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Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 131(9), 976-980.— Presents a 
subjective and statistical Study of the nature and 
contribution of the author's private psychiatric practice 
before and after the establishment of a communi 
mental health and mental retardation center in his 
community. He defends the practical values of patient 
triage, limited therapeutic goals, and eclecticism in 
private practice. 

3825. Kidorf, Irwin W. & Thomas, 
land County Guidance Ctr, Millville, NJ) Happiness is 
being known. Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, 1974(Aug), Vol 71(8), 591-594.—Mailed ques- 
tionnaires to 580 randomly selected county residents in 
an attempt to determine how well the services of the 
county community mental health center were known by 
residents; 102 questionnaires were returned. It was found 
that 83% of the respondents claimed some knowledge of 
the center. Income level and location of residence within 
the sample did not significantly affect level of awareness, 
although demographic data were important. The clergy 
were named most frequently as a source of emotional 
help, and newspaper advertising appeared to have been 
effective in increasing knowledge of one service. Results 
are compared with other studies, and differences are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3826. MacDonald, K. R.; Hedberg, A. G. & Campbell, 
L. M. (Sioux Trials Mental Health Ctr, New Ulm, MN) 
A behavioral revolution in community mental health. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 
228-235.— Considers that there are many professionals 
who are predicting the eventual demise of community 
mental health because of a failure to develop a relevant 
conceptual model for community intervention. It is 
argued that behavior theory offers the potential for 
conceptualizing the individual's interaction with e 
environment. Further, the behaviorally oriented mental 
health worker has several choices of intervention 
available to him, including the roles of consultant-thera- 
pist, consultant-educator, or consultant-systems Td 

eer. These models or choices are described ani 
recommendations for the enhancement of community 
mental health service delivery аге presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

3827. McKelvie, William H. (Bowie State Coll) An 
evaluation of a model to train high school students y 
leaders of Adlerian guidance groups. Individual Psycho! | 
ogist, 1974(Мау), Vol 11(1), 7-14.—Formed 3 srl 
lith graders—counselor helper (CH), active PU. 
(AC), and inactive control (IC) —to determine if t e 
could (a) be trained to lead Adlerian-oriented gung 
groups for junior high students in which the 11th gr A 
would be able to accurately assess behavioral patterns 5 
their group members and (b) make the group discussion 
enjoyable for group members. A comparison group ti 
students in an elementary counseling practicum was cS 
used. At the end of 10 training sessions, CH and A [5 
Conducted 3 group discussions each with groups vod 
Junior high students. Results suggest that high SC ihe 
Students аге capable of learning and utilizing Iti 
Adlerian model of leading small group discussions: ing 
also suggested that the skills utilized in cou 
Situations may be both learned and utilized wit : 
requiring students to complete lengthy training реп 
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A comparison of CH- and AC-led groups indicates that 
while initial sessions of both groups began enthusiastical- 
ly, AC leaders immediately began to flounder and the 
attendance of their groups dropped during the next 2 
sessions. In similar situations, CH leaders employed 
various techniques to keep the interest of their group 
members. (33 ref)—M. E. Pounsel. 

3828. McWilliams, Spencer A. & Morris, Larry A. (U 
Arizona) Community attitudes about mental health 
services. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 10(2) 236-242 Assessed community attitudes 
toward a new mental health center by calling 110 
randomly selected residences. Drugs and alcohol were 
seen as the community's most pressing social problem. 
Respondents were favorable to mental health centers 
and public funding and had accurate information about 
many aspects of mental health problems, although 
misinformation about types of services, professional 
staffing, and length of treatment was present. The 
favorable community attitude is seen as providing a base 
for increased public education in areas of misinforma- 
tion and more consultation and preventive programs in 
areas of community concern.—Journal abstract. 

3829. Mendonca, Marcus & Mariz, Paulo. (Hospital 
Psiquiátrico de Tamarineira, Recife, Brazil) [The current 
trend and statum of the state mental care in Pernambu- 
co, Brazil.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1974(Jan), Vol 37(1), 
51-70.—Considers the quality of the assistance offered 
mental patients and the type of preventive measures 
employed and suggests a philosophical and political 
scheme of mental health care based on functional and 
financial goals for the years 1972-1975. (20 ref) 

3830. Meyers, William R.; Dorwart, Robert A.; 
Hutcheson, Bellenden R. & Decker, Douglas. (U Cincin- 
nati) Organizational and attitudinal correlates of citizen 
board accomplishment in mental health and retarda- 
tion. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 
10(2), 192-197.—A previous report by W. R. Meyers et 
al (see PA, Vol 49:9694) described the methodology used 
in identifying 4 types or strategies of accomplishment 
among the 37 Massachusetts Mental Health and Retar- 
dation Area boards: service creation, mobilization of 
outside resources, local autonomy, and coordination. 
Further research reported here indicates that organiza- 
tional and administrative characteristics of the b ards 
(е.р., affiliation with private mental health associations 
or the presence of a permanent office for the board’s use) 
were related to the type of accomplishment strategy 
pursued by a board. In addition, the attitudes, beliefs, 
and length of membership of citizen board members, as 
gathered from a mail questionnaire, were also related to 
the strategy of board accomplishment.—Journal abstract. 

3831. Minde, Klaus K.; Benierakis, Costas E.; Sykes, 
Elizabeth & Anderson, R. A. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) The response of school children in an 
upper-middle-class area to intensive psychiatric coun- 
seling of their teachers: A controlled evaluation. Journal 
of Special Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 261-211.—Rat- 
ed the classroom behavior of 20 normal and 40 disturbed 
3rd-6th graders in an upper-middle-class school, using a 
frequency-counting technique. Following an initial ob- 
Servation period, 20 of the disturbed Ss were given an 
intensive period of treatment. All Ss were reevaluated at 
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the end of treatment and 3 and 12 mo later. The method 
of measurements discriminated well between the normal — 
and treated disturbed Ss in all but 1 category of 
behavior. The untreated disturbed Ss varied in their 
psychopathology from the treated group, showing more 
neurotic symptoms, while the symptoms of the treated Ss 
included more disruptive behavior, During treatment, _ 
the selected group improved significantly on 3 out of 9 
behaviors, which, however, accounted for more than 77% 
of all observed behavior time, but did not maintain their 
improvement following termination of teacher counsel- 
ing. Findings are discussed in terms of the children’s 
psychopathology, duration of treatment, and involve- 
ment of the total family. (19 ref)—Journal abstract, 
3832. Nelson, Bardin Н. & Pecarchik, J. Robert. (Mon _ 
Valley Community Health Ctr, Experimental Health 
Services Delivery System Project, Monessen, PA) А _ 
computerized program audit for community mental — 
health clinics. Community Mental Health Journal, — 
1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 102-110.—Describes a computer — 
prototype system developed on a demonstration basis for — 
X 
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a mental health-mental retardation clinic. The objectives - 
of the system were to (a) simplify the data collection, — 
storage, and reporting tasks in order to free staff Гог 
service delivery duties; and (b) provide the clinic with the 
means for conducting accurate and meaningful evalua- х 
tions of its operation and service delivery. The economic | it 
advantages of such a system for smaller community # 
mental health clinics are noted.—Journal abstract. UN 

3833. Nuehring, Elane M.; Fein, Sara B. & Tyler, - 
Mary. (Florida State U) The gay college student: — 
Perspectives for mental health Is. Counsel- 
ing Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4), 64-72.—Proposes that 
the “illness” model is not appropriate for dealing with 
gay clients. Their primary problem is like that of any 
other minority—discrimination. Homosexuality is dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of the gay liberation move- 
ment. Definitions of homosexual words and phrases are 
given. Data regarding homosexual identity, the фа 
couple, the gay friendship group, and the gay contracul- 
ture are analyzed. It is concluded that the homosexual's 
relations with a hostile cultural environment should be 
emphasized rather than his personal pathology. (31 ref) 
zh Silverman. 

3834. Otto, Jean & Moos, Rudolf. (Stanford U) 
Patient expectations and attendance in community 
treatment programs. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Spr) Vol 10(1), 9-15.—Used the Community 
Oriented Programs Environment Scale to assess the 
effect of the expectations of newly admitted members to 
4 community-based psychiatric programs. 27 ' good 
patients (those who attended regularly and participated _ 
well in the program) and 26 “poor” patients (those who — 
had been absent frequently and made little use of the 
program) were used to ascertain whether prospective 
members would make better use of the program if their 
expectations of the social climate matched those of. 
actual program participants. Results indicate that there 
was a tendency for all new program members to haye 
somewhat unrealistic expectations. Both groups ha 
similar expectations of how free they would be to Hie 
angry feelings and how orderly the prosa be, 
expected. staff control to be fairly high, and ех 


я 
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more emphasis in most areas than is found in the average 

community treatment program. Results suggest that 

patients who show unrealistically positive expectations 
. have a greater likelihood of absenteeism, dropout, and 

. poor participation in such a program.—M. Pounsel. 

3835. Pimm, June B. (Pimm Consultants, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Community-oriented private practice. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 6(3), 9-15.—Dis- 
- Cusses the provision of school psychological services by a 
* m consulting firm. The arrangement has resulted in 
_ lower costs to the community without sacrifice of 
= professional standards. 

__,, 3836. Safer, Daniel. (Baltimore County Dept of 
- Health, School Mental Health Service, MD) Factors 
affecting outcome in a school mental health service. 
— Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 
b 24-32.—Tested the efficacy of the type of treatment 
- offered by a school mental Health service and attempted 
_ to determine the factors that appear to have affected. the 
outcome of that treatment. The study was based on 
-. teacher-judged classroom behavior change in 70 children 
_ in a suburban area department of health who were 
M selected because (a) school-related aspects of their 
= personal and social difficulties were deemed moderate to 
= Severe, (b) the school personnel team reported that their 
y efforts had been unsuccessful, and (c) the family was not 
utilizing private mental health professionals. Findings 
indicate that 40% of the children showed a hyperactive- 
learning impaired pattern. The use of stimulant medica- 
tion for the majority of the group resulted in classroom 
improvement. Time-limited therapy for academically 
retarded, chronically misbehaving children produced 
- limited classroom benefits. Parental antagonism toward 
, School authorities was frequently related to student 
Suspensions. The child's IQ was a Significant positive 
outcome factor, and persistence in treatment was greater 
| when medication was Prescribed. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
3837. Sharfstein, Steven S. (Alcoholism, Drug Abuse 
& Mental Health Administration, Office of Pro am 
Planning & Evaluation, Rockville, MD) Neighbor 
psychiatry: New community approach. Communit 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 77-83. 
—Describes the function of a neighborhood psychiatric 
team, using a “family life center” as a base of operations 
for a comprehensive preventive and treatment program 
in one neighborhood of Boston. This rogram consists of 
direct treatment services to borod residents, 
consultation with health and social service professionals 
and paraprofessionals in the family life center itself, and 
consultation with other community agencies. The advan- 
tages of working in a neighborhood—early intervention 
in crisis with individuals and agencies, accessibility to the 
entire family, integration with general health services, 
and easy follow-up and aftercare of recently discharged 
psychiatric patients—are described with case examples, 
—Journal abstract. 

3838. Tapp, Jack T.; Ryken, Virginia & Kaltwasser, 
Carl. Counseling the abusing parent by telephone. Crisis 
Intervention, 1974, Vol 5(3), 27-37.—Discusses proce- 
dures and issues involved in operating a 24-hr crisis 
service dealing with child abuse. The focus is on ways in 
which phone workers can help potentially abusing 
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parents; special problems to be anticipated wi 
population are identified. 

3839. Thompson, David & Thompson, Jenn 
Lancaster, England) Nightline: A study self-hel; 
sation. British Journal of Guidance & Co 
1974(Jul), Vol 2(2), 200-211.— Presents an ассош 
those interested in setting up student self-help oi 
tions, of the origins and growth of the Nightline gi 
a British university. Modeled on principles of 
Samaritans (a suicide prevention crisis center), Nig 
functions as an adjunct to the official welfare 
provided by the university. Details are given 0 
selection and pope of its student voluntei 
organization of the group, and the nature and inci 
of its usage during its Ist complete academ 
—Journal abstract. 

3840. Richard W. (U Missouri) 
evolution of counselling. British Journal of Guida 
Counseling, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(2), 171-181.—Presen 
history of counseling in the US in terms of 4 deve 
mental stages: infancy, early childhood, late child 
and adolescence. It is suggested that client-cen 
counseling may be an inadequate model as counsel 
Moves into adulthood. The emphasis on relationship 
пе but not sufficient. А more active approach 
needed in which the counselor is prepared to (a) 
wider variety of techniques, (b) take actions ab 
clients’ problems rather than just talk about them, а 
(c) devote more attention to a training and support 
in relation to a wide variety of community agencies; 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3841. Walsh, Joseph A. & Phelan, Thomas W. 
Page County Mental Health Ctr, Wheaton, IL) Peo 
crisis: An experimental group. Community Me 
Health Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 3-8.— Discusses 
алй Operation, and termination of a commun 
mental health center's 17-member crisis grou 
tions of Ss over a 6-mo period indicate the ѓо 
It would be helpful to involve other significant people 
the pum life in the pregroup interview or in the gral 
itse 


encouraging the patient to perceive the therapists in 

former combination as sy: ^ 

to see the group as ae: (d) It would be helpful t9 
е 


Bet people involved ei 
wi 


ogist as admini: 
Vol 15(3), 251—257. Discusses 
programing where the 


W : principles can 
utilized within a university community. It is suggest 
that a community psychological approach to universities 
not only facilitates administrative policy-making, but i 
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also valuable in introducing university students to a 
paradigm of thinking about their living and working 
environment that they can carry out to the community at 
large. (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 

3843. Weissman, Sidney; Diers, Arthur & 
Bemesderfer, Sandra. (Michael Reese Youth Clinic, 
Chicago, IL) Psychiatric services in a youth corrections 
unit. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
25(9), 602—605.—Presents 4 cases as illustrations of a 
midwestern psychiatric clinics method of treating 
delinquents. The program involves the delinquent, his 
parents, and other public organizations. 


3844. Wideman, Harley. The effects of discriminatory 
practices in funding upon the development of 
professional practice in psychology. Ontario 


Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 6(3), 31-35.—Asserts that 
the development and availability of psychological serv- 
ices in Ontario are impeded by their exclusion from 
publicly funded health insurance schemes. There is no 
evidence to suggest that including such services increases 
costs; in fact, the evidence indicates that early treatment 
of mental health disorders reduces overall costs of 
medical expenses. The private practitioner is considered 
likely to "m better and cheaper service than the 
institutional program. It is concluded that insurance 
coverage would lead to greater and more innovative 
utilization of psychologists and would benefit the entire 
profession.—A. Krichev. 

3845. Wilson, Charles J.; Muzekari, Louis H.; 
Schneps, Suzanne A. & Wilson, Dorothy M. (Albert 
Einstein Community Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, 
PA) Time-limited group counseling for chronic home 
hemodialysis patients. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974, Vol 21(5), 376-379.—Compared the effects of 6 
sessions of group counseling of 9 chronic home hemo- 
dialysis patients with a comparable no-treatment control 
group of 9 patients. Scores on Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale and selected California Personality Inven- 
tory scales revealed no significant differences between 
groups. However, observed changes were noted within 
the experimental group from pre- to posttesting on 2 of 
the measures. Subsequent testing 1 yr later of 11 of the Ss 
suggested that hemodialysis patients use the defensive 
mechanism of denial in adapting to their condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

3846. Winer, Jerome A.; Dinello, Frank A.; Pasca, 
Alyce & Weingarten, Samuel. (U Chicago) University 
mental health services in Illinois. Journal of the 
American College Health Association, 1973(Dec), Vol 
22(2), 138-142.— Presents a survey of the health services 
available to students attending Illinois universities. More 
universities in this state were lound to have mental 
health programs organized to serve students than those 
surveyed elsewhere. Negative factors include poor 
staffing, services restricted to students only, inadequate 
referral services, absence of outpatient mental health 
services, and male directorship of 95% of the school 
health programs studied. These are the results of a 
questionnaire sent to 56 clinic directors.—R. S. Alvin. 


Physical Treatment 


3847. Carney, M. W. & Sheffield, B. F. (Northwick 
Park Hosp, Harrow, England) The effects of pulse ECT 
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Е. 
in neurotic and endogenous depression. British Journal 4 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol 125, 91-94.—Administered | 
the Hamilton ression Rating Scale, the Purpose-in- _ 
Life Test (PILT), Kellner and Sheffield’s self-rating - 
scales of psychological distress, and a 4-point global 
rating scale to 53 endogenous and 22 neurotic depres- 
sives before and after they received pulse electroconvule 
sive therapy (ECT). After ECT, significantly more 
endogenous (72%) than neurotic (32%) depressives were 
rated as socially improved, and endogenous depressives | 
showed a significantly greater decrease in Hamilton - 
scores. Unlike the neurotic depressives, endogenous - 
depressives also showed significant decreases in self- _ 
ratings of the number of symptoms and increases in. 
PILT scores.—Journal summary. NC 
3848. Foulon, L. [Bilateral or unilateral electroshock? 
A review of the literature.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatri 
Belgica, 1973(May), Vol 73(3), 356-378.—Reviews the — 
literature on unilateral and bilateral administration of 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT). The majority of studies 
indicate that unilateral ECT applied to the nondominant 
hemisphere of the brain reduces confusion and memor) 
loss. It permits daily administration and appears no less 
effective therapeutically than bilateral ECT. (French, 
Dutch, English, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries} 
(3 p ref)—E. Coche 3 
3849. Hay, G. G.; Jolley, D. J. & Jones, R. G. 
(Withington Hosp, Manchester, England) A case of the 
Capgras syndrome in association with pseudo-hypopar- 
athyroidism. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Ve 
50(1), 73-77.—Describes 2 brief episodes of psychosisin 
a 57-yr-old female patient with pseudo-hypoparathyroid | 
syndrome. The psychotic phenomena occurred in clear | 
consciousness, were schizophrenia-like, ep ir the 
tom. Both episodes occurred after a course ` 
кы ред t ent given for paa 


of electroconvulsive treatm d 
mptoms, and EEG recordings showed evidence of 3 
reduced stability. The content of these psychotic epi- .- 
sodes, especially the Capgras symptom, was understand- Jj 
able in view of the patient's restricted social situation. It 
d that the effect of electroconvulsive treatment - 
abnormal central nervous system 
uce these schizophrenia-like psy- - 


is suggeste t 
acting on a previously 
was sufficient ET prod rond 
chosyndromes.—Journal abstract. : 
3850. Heller, Joyce C.; Gens, George W.; Moe, Diana 
G. & Lewin, Michael L. (Kean Coll New Jersey, Union) - 
Velopharyngeal insufficiency in patients with neurolog- E 
ic, emotional, and mental disorders. Journal of Speech & — 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Aug), Vol 39(3), 350-359.— Р 
vestigated the management of 70 4—27 yr old patients ` 
with velopharyngeal insufficiency coexistent with neuro- _ 
logic, emotional, or mental disorders, and evaluated — 
changes in the voice quality of those patients who had - 
had pharyngeal flap surgery. Half achieved normal or - 
near normal voice quality; 36%, although not reaching - 
normal voice quality, did show improvement. Thus p І 
showed either improved or normal voice. Results : 
within the upper range of improvement reported by 
previous investigators of nonhandicapped расар " 
Judging from the results of this study, re ra 
reported decisions not to perform surgery on ponei 5. 
|n coexisting handicaps may have been too com 


tive.—Journal abstract. 
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3851. Hoenig, J. (Memorial U Newfoundland, St 
John's, Canada) The management of transsexualism. 
- Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol 
19(1), 1-6.—Considers that sex-change operations cause 
not only legal complications but also Psychological 
problems. Legal aspects of the operation are reviewed. 
The indications for such operations are unclear. It is 
Suggested that more clinical studies and statistical 
- analyses are needed to offset premature theorizing and to 
Circumscribe more precisely transsexualism. (36 ref) 

3852. Hunter, Harold G. et al. (Human Resources 

Research Organization, Alexandria, VA) Development 
- and evaluation of self-applied plaque indices for 
_ children. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1974(Jun), No 

10-74, 12 p.—Tested 4 experimental systems for encour- 

aging children to remove dental plaque. Ss were 128 

11-12 yr old children. The Count Method, in which the 

child counts the number of stained teeth and the use of 

additional materials (photographs) is not required, was 
- Superior in reliability and teachability. 
3853. Kohli, К. L. & Sobrero, A. J. 

Research Bureau, New York, NY) Va 
_ of psychosexual and general reactions. 
1973(Sep), Vol 20(3), 298-302. 

uestionnaires obtained from 

Xcept for 2 men who repo 
during intercourse, all Ss ге 
desire for and enjoyment of 
seemed improved. These res 
other studies, The large maj 
expressed general satisfacti 
Were willing to recommen 


t Sanger 
A E 
‚ Social Biology, 
—Analyzed responses to 
189 vasectomized males, 
rted discomfort or pain 
ported more or the same 
sex. Marital harmony also 
ults are similar to those of 
ority of vasectomized males 
on with the operation and 
d it to others.—R. S. Albin. 
. 3854. Kornfeld, Donald S.; Heller, Stanley S.; Frank, 
; а UD od ier Reed: (Columbia U, Coll of 
lysicians urgeons) nality and hological 
factors in postcardiotomy delirium. pure d General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 249-253. Observed 
142 patients through their open-heart Surgery experi- 
ences. Preoperative psychiatric ratings and psychological 
tests of personality (including the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire, WAIS, and the Benton Visual Retention 
Test) were obtained as well as physical and operative 
data. 25% of the patients developed a stcardiotomy 
delirium following a lucid interval and 6% an immediate 
organic brain syndrome apparent immediately on awak- 
ening from anesthesia. It is Suggested that postcardioto- 
my delirium be viewed as a Psychosomatic syndrome. 
There was evidence that beyond the influence of physical 
and operative variables, a high degree of psychological 
activity and dominance may contribute to delirium. 
Further, a group seen by the research team had half the 
delirium incidence of a comparable group not seen, 
Suggesting that such intervention has a prophylactic- 
therapeutic function. Prior investigations showing a 
relationship between delirium and physical and operative 
variables were confirmed. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
3855. Mark, Vernon H. (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) A psychosurgeon's case for psychosurgery. 
Psychology Today, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(2), 28-33, 84-94. 
—Explains the use of psychosurgery, particularly for the 
control of violent behavior. However, it should be 
confined to the small minority of patients whose mental 
illness is characterized by aggression and has not 
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responded to other treatments. The antipsychiatry d 
movement, which includes the attack on psychosurgery, — 
is discussed and criticized in detail. 3 

3856. Martel, Pierre C. (U Sherbrooke, Quebec, _ 
Canada) [Study of a case of male transsexualism.] 
(Fren) Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol 19(1), 13-16.—Reports the case of a male — 
patient exhibiting the sexual behavior pattern described 2 
by category 6 of H. Benjamin's Sex Orientation Scale 
(e, S had always thought of himself as a female). 
Neither observation of the patient nor other data 
reported indicated any sign of castration anxiety, and the 
patient’s identification a red in all aspects to be a 
teal and complete identification with a female. A l-yr 
follow-up after the patient’s sex-change operation re- 
vealed a generally more relaxed and well-adjusted 

tson; signs of depression, suicidal gestures, and 

ysterical features had all disappeared. (23 ref)— English 
summary. 

3857. Quinlan, Donald M.; Kimball, Chase P. & 
Osborne, Florence. (Yale U) The experience of open 
heart surgery: IV. Assessment of disorientation and 
dysphoria following cardiac surgery. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 31(2), 241-244.— Studied 76 
20-69 yr old patients under, oing major cardiac surgery. 
An ll-item behavior checklist was obtained for the 58 
patients observed postoperatively. Factor analysis of the 
Checklist yielded 2 factors: (a) Orientation including 
Alertness, Orientation, Appropriateness, and an Absence 
of Confusion and Agitation, and (b) Dysphoria including 
Anxiety, Depression, Agitation, Complaints, and Delu- 
sions. The Orientation factor significantly correlated 
with (a) preoperative absence of organic brain syn- 
drome; (b) lower mortality; (c) earlier discharge; and (d) 
absence of complications. Age, sex, length of disability, 
and estimated risk did not correlate. The Dysphoria 
factor was correlated significantly with complications 
but not with preoperative depression or emotional 
stability. (16 ref)— Journal abstract. 

3858. Squire, Larry R. (VA Hosp, La Jolla, CA) 
Amnesia for remote events following electroconvulsive 

- Behavioral Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(1), 
119-125.—20 psychiatric inpatients undergoing a series 
of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) treatments for 
depressive illness were given a test of remote memory for 
public events, covering the years 1940-1969. Patients 
tested 40-80 min after their Ist treatment did nearly as 
well on this test as did a matched control group of 
medical inpatients. Patients tested 40-80 min after their 
5th treatment were markedly impaired across nearly the 
entire time period sampled by the test. Patients were not 
impaired on the verbal portion of the WAIS. Results 
Suggest that the amnesic effects of ECT can extend to 
Temote memory as well as to recent memory. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3859. Wolfers, H.; Subbiah, N. & bin Mazurka, 
E (Columbia U, International Inst for the ШО 

итап Reproduction) Psychological aspects of vasec- 
tomy in Malaysia. Social Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol 200); 
315-322.—Presents detailed results of a survey of the 
medical and Ph oo at wn aay effects of vasectomy а5 
reported by 246 Malaysians 1-4 yrs after the оре 
Medical findings of the investigation will be reporte 


separately. In response to a verbal questionnaire, 
approximately 1275 of the Ss reported psychological 
problems arising from the operation, and these Ss were 
re-interviewed in depth. 4 variables were studied: regret 
at having had the operation, fears resulting from it, loss 
of libido, and marital problems attributed to it. The Ist 3 
variables were examined in relation to demographic, 
social, and other variables. Reported loss of libido is 
compared with findings of similar studies in India and 
Europe. The strongest predictor of anxiety concerning 
vasectomy was disagreement with the S's wife about the 
advisability of the operation. Specific conclusions are (a) 
that more detailed preoperative counseling is required 
for Malaysian vasectomy candidates who have fewer 
than 4 or 5 children or have children of only one sex, and 
(b) that more explicit explanation of the fate of the sperm 
should be elaborated for all candidates in lectures and 
pamphlets. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


3860. Balint, Enid. Technical problems found in the 
analysis of women by a woman analyst: A contribution 
to the question “What does a woman want?" 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(2), 
195-201.—Describes a major problem in the treatment 
of a woman patient by a female analyst, which involves 
the attachment of the patient to her mother. This 
problem, if not detected, can hold up the treatment and 
become repetitive. The patient's feeling that the analyst 
looks to the patient for satisfaction and is excited by her 
has to be understood not only in terms of a wish to 

satisfy the mother and the analyst but also as the method 
' the patient adopts to keep her own femininity. Such 
patients appear to center their lives around their mothers 
and to choose their husbands in order to repeat this 
pattern.—Journal summary. Ў 3 

3861. Brolin, Donn & Kokaska, Charles. (U Missouri, 
Rehabilitation Service Education Program, Columbia) 
Critical issues in job placement of the educable 
mentally retarded. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 35(6), 174-177.—Identifies 7 issues concerning the 
training and placement of mentally retarded individuals 
which, if adequately resolved by professional workers, 
would materially improve the chances that these retarded 
individuals’ would take their rightful place in society. The 
issues are satisfactory vocational adjustment, sufficient 
employment opportunities, adequate skill evaluation, 
training considerations, responsi ility for employment, 
the use of labels, and a feasible placement approach. (17 
ref)—S. L. Warren. 

3862. Brown, Barry S. & Schuman, Alan M. (Narcot- 
ics Treatment Administration, Office of Research & 
Development, Washington, DC) A correctional program 
for the not too distant future. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 10(1), 33-40.—Proposes a pro- 
gram of correctional advocacy constructed on the 
foundation of an existing system of parole supervision. 
Key persons in such a program would be community 
consultants and aides whose primary responsibilities 
would be to maintain and strengthen, or to establish, 
Prosocial reference groups in the community capable of 
Mitigating the effect of the asocial and antisocial 
Teference groups at work in the institution. These efforts 
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would be initiated as soon as an individual is admit 
into a correctional setting and would continue for a ti 
beyond release, thereby providing a continuity of | 
correctional services rarely encountered in сштеп 

practice.—Journal abstract. E 

3863. Chambers, Mary. (North Middlesex, Hosp, 
England) Aspects of social work on a cancer research — 
and treatment unit in a London teaching hospital. _ 
British Journal of Social Work, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2) 

143-161.—Notes that, with the rapid growth of technolo- _ 
gy and science, an increasingly large number of. people A 
are becoming patients in specialized research and 
treatment units. The present study describes work in a 

cancer unit and illustrates ways in which the work is 
specialized. 4 types of patients treated with cytotoxic 
drugs are discussed, the unit social worker's role as a 
team member is outlined, and means of communicating Y 
with patients and relatives and of dealing with the 
patient’s defensive processes and affective responses 
treated. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. D 

3864. Dibnev, Andrew S. (Boston U) Semi-integrated 
camping for the physically handicapped child. Rehabili- и 
tation Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol 20(2), 84-93.—Com- 
pared 45 8-16 yr old handicapped boys with a normi 
control group using critical incidents, brief interviews, 
tests, questionnaires, and observation forms. The handi- — 
capped Ss showed greater gains in self-concept than | 
normals. Counselors who dealt mainly with normal: 
children in the camp showed improved attitudes toward 
disability based on pre- and posttest evaluations, while 4 
the counselors in the unit for handicapped showed less | 
positive attitudes at the end of the camping period. | 
Suggestions for training counselors are presented. —. 3 
—Journal abstrract. 

3865. Ducros, Huguette. (U Grenoble, France) [PSy- — 
chology in action: Does the psychologist have a place in _ 
a functional re-education center?] (Fren) Psychologie —' 
Francaise, 1972(Jun), Vol 1(1-2), 71-79,—Describes, on | 
the basis of pérsonal experience as a patient, the role that _ 
a psychologist could perform in a center for the a 
functional re-education of paraplegics. The importance _ 
assigned to psychological factors in the patients im- - 
provement is contrasted with the absence of psycholo- 

ists in the hospital environment, 2 main functions for a 
psychologist in such a center are visualized. The first _ 
would be to prevent mutually supporting groups from — 
being broken up for purely administrative reasons, The — 
second would be to educate physiotherapists and help 
them deal with their patients. The relationships between _ 
a physiotherapist and his patient are similar in many 
respects to those between a psychoanalyst and his client. - 
Physiotherapists are not trained to understand their role — 
nor their patients" “strange” reactions, defenses, and - 
transferences and their own countertransferences.—A 

E 
i 


Henry. (U Hawaii 
nt race and — 


complete a Treatment Decision Inventory (TDI) con- 
taining 24 items intended to represent diagnostic, 
treatment, and attitudinal judgments. 5 factors em: 

is of the 360 returned TDIs: Factor A, 
actor B, “Suitability for Treatment”: 
Factor C, “Social Emphasis in Treatment”; Factor D, 
“Tenor of Relationship”; and Factor E, “Attitude.” 
Analysis of variance, carried out on each of the 5 factors, 
-— indicate clearly that race, social class, and degree of 
pathology affected clinical judgments. Black clients were 
- judged more positively than white clients. Lower-class 
- clients were viewed more negatively than upper-class 
__ clients, and the more “pathological” case was judged less 
favorably. Treatment implications are considered in 


some depth.—S. R. Stein, 
Е. 3867. Richard T.; Satow, Kay L. & Bigwood, 

А. Winton. (Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission, 
— Boston) Vocational adjustment, work i work 
= Values, and rehabilitation outlook of women on 

_ ferm hemodialysis. Rehabilitation Psychology, 
.. 1973(Sum), Vol 20(2), 94-101.—Assessed 22 women on 2 
- Similar semi-structured interviews to Obtain pre- and 
Я -. post-dialysis histories уша comparisons on 12 meas- 
2; ures of adjustment. (15 ref) 
= .. 3868. Goldin, George 
И Stotsky, 2 

U) Psychodynamics and enablement in the rehabilita- 
tion of the 


а 


am for the socioculturally 
aven, Connecticut. Demo- 
со: haracteristics, administrative 
and staff training functions, research and evaluation 
far ce philosophical and Psychological issues in 

f the rehabilitation of the poor, data on sample job 
~ placements, and implications for broader rehabilitation 
ATE are haunts va 
^ wrence C. & Johnsen, Russell P. 
(Medical Coll Georgia, Augusta) Video playback as a 
. rehabilitation tool with ‘the hard-core 5 
_ Rehabilitation Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 20(3), 116-120, 


3870. Iglitzin, Lynne B. (U Washington) A case study 
in patriarchal Politics: Women on welfare. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1974(Mar), Vol 17(4), 487-506. 
—Contends that the institution of public welfare 
reinforces society's feminine Stereotype by supporting 
he traditional wife-mother role, enforcing outdated 
tandards of morality, maintaining the “women’s work” 
rientation, etc. Policy recommendations to counteract 
ttriarchal welfare regulations are made. (21 ref) 
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3871. Johnson, Roosevelt. (Howard U, Inst for Urban _ 
Affairs & Research) A counselor education outreach 
program: the black inmate. Journal of Non- . 
White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol 
2(2), 80-85.—Assessed the independent variable of age 
for interaction with other dependent variables and 3 
demographic data to ascertain the implications for 
Counseling reformatory-type inmates. 200 men in an 
Ohio prison school system (academic high school and 
vocational shops) were introduced to Outward Bound, a 
program designed to provide a prerelease program for 
inmates of Ohio reformatories with Ohio State Universi- 
ly graduate counselor education students as the chief 
program agents. Inmates were administered a 2-part 
questionnaire that solicited demographic information 
which would assist incoming teacher-counselors in 
becoming acquainted with prospective clients and which 
determined the areas in which inmates needed help with 
respect to the prerelease activities. Results show that age 
did not indicate the kind of academic ssistance an 
inmate needed with Tespect to remediation when such 
remediation was categorized into discipline and skill 
areas. It is concluded that a program such as Outward 
Bound is viable in view of the characteristics and needs 
expressed by the inmates.—M. E. Pounsel, : 

3872. Keskiner, Ali & Zalman, Marilyn. (U Missouri, 
Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry) Returning to 
community life: The foster community model. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(9), 419-426. 
—Describes the rationale, administration, and goals of 
the Foster Community Project designed to facilitate the 
return of psychiatric patients to the community. In 
Contrast to traditional mental health rehabilitation 
programs, the foster community assumes an active role 
and works in partnership with the hospital in the 
rehabilitation process. The program is sponsored by the 
Community through a nonprofit corporation, which 
assumes publicity, placement, and feedback functions. 
Steps in determining the suitability of a particular 
Community are described, along with the role of the 
hospital, its prereturn resocialization program, and 
patient selection criteria. Results of a demonstration 
Project are presented in terms of community response, 
success of patient placements, staff training, and imple- 
mentation feasibility—Z. Gorsey. 

3873. Barbara. (U Warsaw, Inst of Penal 
Law, Poland) [Recidivism among boys discharged from 
correctional ii ] (Polh) Przeglad Penitencjarny 1 
Kryminologiczny, 1972, Vol 10(1), 28-39. — Examined the 
Court records of 7,439 boys discharged on probation 
from all correctional institutions in Poland 1963-1967 to 
see how many had again been deprived of freedom. Over 
a follow-up period of 3-7 yrs, 36% were sentenced to 
further detention. 


often among the youngest and most delinquent boys a 
those who had ‘psychological abnormalities. (Frenc! 
summary)—A. Z. Arthur. 
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3874. Martin, Garry L. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The future for the severely and profoundly 
retarded: Institutionalization? Normalization? Kin kare? 
Foster homes? Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 
15(3), 228241.—Examines some of the anti-institution 
and pronormalization statements as they pertain to 
rehabilitating severe and profound retardates. A *home- 
style” community residence for rehabilitating former 
severe and profound retardates is described and com- 
pared to foster home placement. Although institutions 
have been under heavy attack, it is suggested that they 
might survive in a desirable way for many years if a new 
role in partnership with community rehabilitation pro- 
grams is adopted. (French abstract) (22 ref)—Journal. 
abstract. 

3875. Meyer, Alfred; Irro, Franz & Rüdszus, Rudi. 
(Hochschule der Deutschen Volkspolizei, Berlin, E 
Germany) [Informative report on the activity of expert 
groups for the prevention of relapsing criminality and 
education of criminally endangered persons and the 
possibilities for the psychiatrist's effective participa- 
tion.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1974(Feb), Vol 26(2), 98-103.— Describes 
formation of some consultative groups in forensic 
medicine. These groups advise the police in solving 
sociopsychiatric problems, especially recidivism. 

3876. Paul, Lyndell L. (Gestalt Inst, Los Angeles, CA) 
The relevance of Gestalt therapy for social work. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 94-99. 

3877. Sackheim, Gertrude. The practice of clinical 
casework. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. 214 p.—Discusses the processes of intake, treat- 
ment, interpretation, and recording in clinical social 
work, as well as the special relationships of transference, 
dreams, and cultural factors to casework. Attention is 
given to treatment of adolescents and schizophrenics and 
to the practice of supervision and consultation. 

3878. Sieg, Kay W. (U Florida) Applying the 
behavioral model to the occupational therapy model. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 28(7), 421-428.—Recommends the direct, conscious 
application of behavioral principles and procedures to 
occupational therapy. When occupational therapy termi- 
nology in planning a treatment program is com] ared to 
behavioral terminology in applying the bel avioral 
equation, the treatment session becomes the disposition; 
the activity becomes the discriminative stimulus; the 
patient's performance becomes the response; the treat- 
ment plan the contingency; and the treatment goal a 
consequence. To systematically apply these vgl i 
techniques, the therapist must understand the 9 
Systems of applied behavioral analysis as well as | е 
procedures for designing a behavior modification projec 
that includes (a) identifying the terminal behavior; (b) 
timing, counting, recording and charting; (c) REV 
the reinforcer; (d) choosing a fixed or interval schedule 
of reinforcement; and (e) shaping, chaining, and model- 
ing to establish new behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

3879. Tyler, Nancy B.; Kogan, Kate L. & Turner, 
Patricia. (U Washington) Interpersonal components of 
therapy with young cerebral palsied. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Aug), Vol 28(7), 395-400. 
—Evaluated the interactive behaviors of 10 preschool 
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children with cerebral palsy, their mothers, and thera- 
pists, in a longitudinal study. 6 interaction sessions were 
Tecorded and processed for each pair of Ss. 2 sessions of 
unstructured play between mother and child, 2 sessions 
of therapy conducted by the mother, and 2 sessions of 
therapy conducted by the therapists were studied. These 
6 sessions were recorded and evaluated 3 times at 10-mo_ 
intervals. Each member of the dyad was rated on scale 
for status, affect, and involvement. Group resul 
indicate significant differences in behaviors of mothers, 
children, and therapists when situations were com агей. 
Differences over time were also identified.—. e 


abstract. 

3880. Wendland, Leonard V. (U Arizona, Coll of 
Education, Rehabilitation Ctr) The measuring of patie 
cooperativeness. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1973(] 
Vol 20(3), 121-125.—Describes the use of 3 scales to 
quantify patient behaviors which are related to coopera: 
tiveness. Each scale consisted of 30 items depicting son 
aspect of cooperative-uncooperative behavior. Each. 
item, or "behavior descriptor," was contributed by a 
person professionally associated with a rehabilital 
program. The scale value of each item was determine 
by Thurstone’s technique. { 

3881. Zaretsky, Herbert H.; Ince, Laurence Р. & 
Mathew H. (New York U, Medical Ctr, Goldwat 
Memorial Hosp) Hansen's disease in a rehabilitation 
hospital: A preliminary report. Rehabilitation Psychology, ^ 
1973(Sum), Vol 20(2), 108-112.—Presents 2 case 
ries of patients with leprosy (Hansen’s disease). 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


882. Anthony, William A. & Buell, Gregory 
cing U) Predicting psychiatric rehabilitation out- 
come using demographic characteristics: A replication. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 8 
421-422.—Attempted to replicate С. J. Buell and W. A 
Anthony’s (see PA, Vol 51:3600) finding that psychiatric - 
hospital recidivism could be RUN by number of 
previous hospitalizations, and that posthospital employ- 
ment could be predicted by employment histon ч 
Multiple linear regression analyses of data from 9 x 
released psychiatric patients support the findings of the 
original study for posthospital employment but not for | 
recidivism. Based on this replication and T. W. Lorei and _ 


1 


L. Gurel's 1973 study, the usefulness of attempting, to P 
predict recidivism from demographic data must ће 
uestioned.—Journal abstract. a 


. Bath, Kent E. & Smith, Stuart A. (Galesbur| 
ds eres Hosp, Mental Retardation Unit, IL) А 
effective token economy program for MR adults. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(4), 41-44.—Presents data 
on a token economy program conducted with 17 19-51. 
yr old female institutionalized retardates. The program 
roduced increased desirable behavior and maintaint 


fully } ! | nu 
iod of program disruption (during whic j 
ene dien pendant was absent) had proto | 
deteriorative effects on the behavior of the Jeune n Le 
major effect of this inconsistency was а de 
increase in undesirable behavior, though some decre s 
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3 in desirable behavior was also observed.—Journal 
-— abstract. 
. 3884. Bieliauskas, Linas A. & Webb, James T. (Ohio 
... U) The Social Readjustment Rating Scale: Validity in a 
i college population. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
- 1974(Apr), Vol 18(2), 115-123.—Attempted to validate 
the findings by Batlis et al that a modified form of the 
Social Readjustment Rating Scale (SRRS) differentiates 
___ between college students who had been hospitalized in 
_ the previous 6 mo and those who had not. Ss were 116 
- females and 137 males who completed a paper-and- 
|. pencil test. Test items included 20 demographic varia- 
3*4 bis. 42 items of the standard SRRS form, and 46 items 
4 
i 


of the college-modified form. While the college-modified 

SRRS provided slightly greater differentiation between 

the 2 groups than the standard SRRS, the difference ‘was 

not significant. Special item weighting did not signifi- 

cantly alter the results. The findings of previous studies 

_ were confirmed; however, the predictive utility of the test 
is deemed to be poor. (18 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

| 3885. Bill, Arthur. (Federal Political Dept, Swiss 

_ Federal Council for Disaster Relief, Berne) The Pestal- 

_ ozzi Children's Village in Trogen, Switzerland. Hospital 

& Community Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 25(9), 599-601. 

- —Presents a historical view of a wiss children’s village 

. established for World War II orphans; residents are now 

victims of social conditions or new international con- 

flicts. The goal of the village is to provide educational 

and vocational training that will enable the children to 

.. support themselves and promote the ideas of internation- 

al cooperation in their home countries. The village's 13 

— national houses are managed by houseparents who are 

- responsible for the educational and social training of the 

. children. Classes are conducted in the children's native 
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studies of a psychiatric hospital Population. 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 125, 2 
—Discusses 3 methods which were used to descri 
gross detail features of a specific psychiatric hospital 
Population: (a) routine data which were mislead 
unless such factors as changes in catchment area 
considered; (b) census information which showed 
large, long-stay, elderly population; and(c) a coh 
study which demonstrated that only 5% of the райе 
admitted during 1968 were still inpatients after 2 
3889. Cohen, Melvin & Klein, Donald F. a 
Jewish—Hillside Medical Ctr, Glen Oaks, NY) Post 
pital adjustment of psychiatrically hospitalized dru 
users. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), 
31(2), 221-227.—Compares the in-hospital and postht 
pital behavior of 4 groups of 203 15-25 yr old рѕусћіай 
patients with either negative, mild, moderate, or heal 
drug use histories. Measures of in-hospital behavior 
assessments of covert drug use, and sociometric evalua 
tions of social affiliations indicate that the greater 


predict posthospital drug use only for those patients wi 
a history of heavy drug use and that only among this? 
latter group is posthospital drug use related to poor 
posthospital adjustment.—Journal abstract. 

3890. » Suzanne; Sebastian, Vivian & Mosey, 
Anne C. (Bellevue Psychiatric Hosp, New York, NY), 
Acute short-term treatment in psychiatry. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Aug), Vol 281) 
401-406.—Considers the role of the mental heal 
Worker in acute, short-term care of psychiatric patients 
The following goals of acute treatment are identified and 
discussed: orientation to the hospital, adjustment to” 
somatic treatments, satisfaction of current needs, oppor 
tunity for meaningful communication, maintenance ОЁ 
present functioning, health education, problem-solving, 
for immediate Stress-provoking life situations, and 
Teadjustment to community living. Sections on manage- 
ment of symptoms and drug side effects are included. E 
The approach is pragmatic and does not take a position 
as 10 the nature of mental illness—Journal abstract. 

3891. De Caro Orzalesi, Bianca et al. (U Rome, Inst of 
Psychiatry, Italy) [The experience of a discussion group — 
ina university hospital ward.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973, Vol 8(5), 509-540.—Describes a continuing group 
Which consists of 9-14 patients, 4-6 physicians, nurses; 
and at least 1 social worker. The group was conceived as 
a place for 2-way communication and exchange of ideas. 
The topics discussed and the oral tradition developed 
enhance ward culture and promote autodetermination of 
the group. The group has occasionally become the core 
activity of the ward. Social learning has been used to 
establish a therapeutic atmosphere. Percentages of 
Patient recovery are compared with percentages of 
attendance.— Journa] summary. 

3892. Doron, Roland. (U Bordeaux, France) [Clinical 


observations of juvenile Psychopathology.] (Fren) Psy- 
chologie Francaise, 1972(]un), Vol (oe: I S Studied 


at 


the characteristics of 210 adolescent males who had been 
in a residential treatment center as thése factors were 
related to favorable and unfavorable treatment outcome 
observed approximately 3 yrs after discharge from the 
center. Ss were of average IQ, and the most frequent 
diagnosis had been character disturbance. Favorable 
outcome, defined as the ability to function and survive 
without external assistance in a normal environment, was 
noted for 75% of the Ss. There was no obvious relation 
between type of disturbance and outcome. Significantly 
related to favorable outcome (p < .01) were the 
presence of both parental figures while the S was 4-6 yrs 
old, a “passive personality” (carelessness and impreci- 
sion of gestures and thoughts), and a residence longer 
than 1 yr at the center. Significantly related to unfavora- 
ble outcome (p < .01) were early traumatic separation 
from the mother, institutionalization for more than half 
of the S's life prior to referral to the center, and weak 
“mental tonus” (lack of perseverance and inability to 
channel one’s energy).—A. Blasi. 

3893. Dy, Antonio J. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Correctional psychiatry and phase psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 
1150-1152.—Discusses the evolutionary nature of psy- 
chiatry in correctional institutions and describes one 
approach to treating prison inmates that focuses on the 
different phases inmates go through from the time they 
are apprehended to the time they are released from 
prison. These phases include the initiation phase which 
covers the time from arrest to initial jail confinement, the 
disorganization phase which covers the time before the 
trial and sentencing, the short incarceration phase, the 
long incarceration phase, the preparole phase, and the 
prerelease phase. Therapeutic guidelines for dealing with 
the varying degrees of hostility, anxiety, and other 
emotions and behaviors experienced by the inmate 
during these phases are presented.—L. Gorsey. ! 

3894. Goldfarb, William. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
Henry Ittleson Ctr for Child Research, New York, NY) 
A follow-up investigation of schizophrenic children 
treated in residence. Psychosocial Process, 1970, Vol 
1(1), 71 p.—Evaluated the ego status and social adjust- 
ment of 37 male and 11 female schizophrenic children. 
Outcome at follow-up (average of 7 yrs 1 mo following 
discharge from the residence) was related to ego status at 
admission to treatment, ego status at discharge, and 
psychosocial adjustment of the child’s family. (32 ref) 

3895. Handy, Imena A. (VA Hosp, Brecksville, OH) 
Judgments of release readiness as related to discharge 
from a neuropsychiatric hospital. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 10(2), 198-204.—Deter- 
mined whether judgments of release readiness are related 
to discharge. Ss included 465 male schizophrenic patients 
continuously hospitalized in a Veterans Administration 
hospital for a minimum of 30 days. Findings show that 
(a) over the 4-yr period, the differences in percentages 
discharged between the "ready" and "not ready" groups 
Were statistically significant; (b) judgments of release 
readiness were significant in relationship to discharge or 
nondischarge of patients; and (c) patients previous 
hospitalization was significant in relationship to release 
readiness judgments and discharge for those judged 
ready but not for others.—Journal abstract. 
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3896. Henisz, Jerzy E.; Goldblatt, Phillip B.; F 
Hulda R. & Garrison, Vivian. (Yale U, Medical School) А 
comparison of three approaches to patient care apprais- 
al based on chart review. American Journal of Psychiatry, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 131(10), 1142-1144.— Tested a 3-level 
approach to auditing charts of psychiatric patients 
(review by clerks, research assistants, and clinical 
consultants) against 2 other methods. There were 
pcs oe differences among the 3 methods in scores 
adequacy of patient care and adequacy of documenta: 
tion. While there is a need for more research in the area — 
of assessing quality of patient care, research assistant! 
and other nonclinician reviewers can make a contrib- 
ution to peer review.—Journal abstract. к 

3897. McGarry, А. Louis & Parker, Lawrence L 
(Massachusetts Dept of Mental Health, Div of Legi 
Medicine, Boston) Massachusetts’ operation Baxsi 
A follow-up. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Heal 
1974(Spr), Vol 4(3), 27-41.—Conducted a follow: 
study of 234 inmates at an institution for the crimina 
insane who were transferred to open mental health 
institutions. The Ss tended to be elderly and had 
nearly half their adult lives incarcerated. 33 mo al 
transfer, 33% were successfully discharged and only 
were absent without leave. Recidivism was low 
felony).—A. Krichev. 

3898. Moura, Gilberto V.; Pereira, Lúcia Е. & Sant 
Derlange K. (Universidade Federal de Pernambuco, 
Recife, Brazil.) [Integration of a psychiatric unit in a 
general hospital.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1974(Jan), ol. 
37(1), 79-82.—Describes the consultation service and _ 
functioning of the psychiatric unit with respect 10 | 
inpatient and outpatient referrals from other rt- 
ments in a Brazilian hospital. From analysis of num | 
percentages, and nosological distribution of the patients, — | 
it is concluded that the unit is insufficiently integral ! 
within the hospital although some improvement is seen 
in the outpatient department. 

3899. Muller, Walter J. (La Amistad, Winter Park, 
FL) La Amistad: Starting an inpatient program for 
severely disturbed g adults. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 25(9), 587-590.— Describes ] 
the efforts of a private psychiatrist to establish a model | 
inpatient program for young people with schizophrenia: Re 
related illnesses. The program 1s designed to provide 
residential treatment for up to 6 male and 6 female 16-221 
yr old patients. The main treatment method is behavior. 
modification, though family and group therapy 
group activities are also used. Follow-up 44 mo after the — 
program's opening shows that about 7 of 70 former — 
residents were considered “improved” or much in 
Journal abstract. 
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_ treatment variables. However, improvement may have 
_ been spontaneous.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

^... 3901. Peretti, Peter O. (Kennedy-King Coll, Chicago, 
IL) Precipitating factors of readmission of psychiatric 
patients. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 10(1), 89-92.—Attempted to determine the precipi- 
tating factors of rehospitalization for 100 patients who 
had formerly been hospitalized for mental illness and 
had been rehabilitated in a halfway house. Ss had been 
terminated by the halfway house after having successful- 
ly completed its vocational and social programs for a 
period of approximately 1 yr. Results of interviews with 
_ the patients indicate that they had realistic viewpoints 
regarding the significance of employment, but a nonreal- 
| istic viewpoint about the significance of self. A profile of 
|. these readmitted patients shows that they were most 
| likely to have no job, to be loners, and to have negative 
|. self-concepts.—Journal abstract. 

3902. Remnet, Valerie L. (Family Service of Long 
Beach, Homemaker Services, CA) A group program for 
adaptation to a convalescent hospital. Gerontologist, 
1974(Aug) Vol 14(4) 336-341.—Describes a group 
program in a convalescent hospital established to help 
the elderly patient make a positive adaptation to the 
hospital. A 42-member patient discussion group, The 
Pacesetters (named by the patients themselves), met 
weekly. It was observed that when the patients partici- 
pated in such a program, social interaction among 
patients, families, and staff increased. This socialization 
Created a milieu in which the elderly person could adapt 
more easily to his new role as a patient in a long-term 
care facility. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4 3903: Scher, Maryonda E.; Volberding, Noel K; 
- .Helgerson, Steven D. & Ruoff, Paul A. (VA Hosp, 

Seattle, WA) The effect of a national crisis on patient 

government. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 

| 1974(Sep), Vol 25(9), 607-609.—Describes a breakdown 

in patient government on the psychiatric ward of a 
|. Veterans Administration hospital following the resigna- 

tion of the Vice-President of the US. It is suggested that 

the psychiatric ward is an ideal laboratory in which to 
study the reactions of human groups to external forces. 
3904. Serban, George & Thomas, Alexander. (New 

York U, Medical Ctr) Attitudes and behaviors of acute 

and chronic schizophrenic patients regarding ambulato- 

ry treament. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), 

-. Vol 131(9), 991-995.—Examined the attitudes toward 
^. and behavioral compliance with posthospitalization 
treatment and adjustment of 641 acute and chronic 
schizophrenics of both sexes. Results reveal a marked 
discrepancy between positive attitudes toward medica- 
tion, outpatient care, and employment and noncompli- 
ance with these therapeutic interventions. An examina- 
tion of the relationship between compliance with 
ambulatory treatment and the need for rehospitalization 
revealed that, at least for the chronic schizophrenic 
patient, such compliance led to a diminished need for 
rehospitalization. Findings are discussed in terms of the 
different views of their illness which these patients may 
hold. Implications for psychiatric treatment of posthos- 
pitalized patients are explored. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
3905. Smith, Alexander B. & Berlin, Louis. (John Jay 
Coll of Criminal Justice, City U New York) Treating the 
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criminal offender: Issues and problems. Dobbs Ferry, 
NY: Oceana, 1974. ix, 372 p.—Assesses past develop- 
ments and contributions in the correctional field and 
reviews and evaluates new proposals. Among the issues 
discussed are probation and parole, punishment vs 
treatment, traditional and innovative group therapies, 
drug addiction, sexual offenses and their treatment, the 
violent offender, alcoholism, marital problems and 
crime, and the pathology and psychology of gambling. 
3906. Wikler, Lynn & Stoycheff, Judy. (Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst, Los Angeles, CA) Parental compliance 
with postdischarge recommendations for retarded 
children. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 25(9), 595-598.—Used parental compliance with 
postdischarge recommendations as the criterion for 
successful intervention in a study conducted on a short- 
term inpatient ward for retarded children. A study of 217 
recommendations to 80 families was based on the 
hypothesis that parents will be more likely to follow 
through on recommendations if they (a) feel comfortable 
with the diagnosis of the child's problem, (b) feel that the 
rofessional caretakers are concerned about the child 
oth during and after hospitalization, and (c) feel 
relieved of stress and helped by the therapy. Parents' 
attitudes and the extent to which they had followed the 
recommendations were assessed in telephone interviews 
at least 3 mo after the child was discharged. Results 
indicate that 3 variables were significantly correlated 
with compliance: agreement with the diagnosis, postdisc- 
harge contact with the ward, and preadmission stresses 
of caring for the child.—Journal abstract. 
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3907. Acklaw, John & Labon, Don. School-based 
therapy: A pilot scheme. Association of Educational 
Psychologists Journal & News Letter, 1971(Fal), Vol 2(10), 
35-39.— Describes a pilot scheme to provide school- 
based help for disturbed predelinquent English primary 
School children. Activity group therapy was offered by 
teachers who were selected by the head teachers of the 
schools concerned and given in-service training conduct- 
ed by educational ТУЙШ Children were selected 
by the head teacher and the *adjustment group" teacher 
together, and were predominantly those whose disturb- 
ance was expressed in behavior of the overtly difficult 
type (e.g. restlessness, unsettledness, and hostility). 
Evaluation of the project indicated that this approach 
provided benefits for the majority of children included; 
and that such a program exerted a beneficial influence 
on the general morale and atmosphere within the 
schools.—J. L. Zimmerman. 

3908. Antonouris, George. (U Nottingham, School of 
Education, England) Subsequent careers of teachers 
trained as counsellors. British Journal of Guidance & 
Counseling, 1974Jul), Vol 2(2), 160-170.— Presents à 
detailed analysis of data concerning 87 Ss who work as 
counselors within schools, and compares this counselor 
data with that obtained from a sample of 34 college 
students on full-time courses. The senior positions which 
counselor-trained people have achieved in schools are 
presented, and those employed in other noncounseling 
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positions within the school are examined. The various 
routes of possible mobility outside the school milieu 
which are open to trained counselors are indicated. A 
group of teachers interested in counseling who have not 
undergone full-time counselor training is briefly dis- 
cussed, and various questions raised by the study are 
posed.—Journal abstract. 

3909. Baker, Gwendolyn C. (U Michigan, School of 
Education, Multicultural Program) Multicultural train- 
ing for student teachers. Journal of Teacher Education, 
1973(Win) Vol 24(4), 306-307.—Conducted a 2-wk 
multicultural workshop for 299 student teachers. Pre- 
and posttests showed significant differences in the 
perceptions of ethnic groups held by students on both 
pro-irrational and anti-irrational scales. Since percep- 
tions can be altered, teacher training institutions must 
assume responsibility for such training. 

3910. Barkley, William D. & Dickenson, Gary. 
(Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
The design and evaluation of a rural land use planning 
simulation game. Adult Education, 1974, Vol 24(4), 
280-292.—Developed a simulation game using land 
capability data to teach rural adults certain principles 
and competencies required for effective land use plan- 
ning. Evaluation instruments were constructed and the 
simulation game was revised in a pilot study. A field 
project was carried out in the East Kootenay area of 
British Columbia where 40 rural people residing on land 
holdings of 50 or more acres participated in the game. 
Pre- and posttest mean scores were compared and 3 
scores showed statistically significant gains, while the 
remaining changes were nonsignificant but in the 
hypothesized direction. Test scores correlated signifi- 
cantly with some characteristics of the no and 
with some factors related to success in playing the game. 
Factors that may have influenced the results are 
discussed, and it is concluded that simulation gaming is 
potentially useful for educating rural adults about land 
use planning. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3911. Bayer, Alan E. (American Council on Educa- 
tion, Office of Research, Washington, DC) Teaching 
faculty in academe: 1972-73. ACE Research Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol 8(2), 68 p.—Presents a statistical summa- 
d and descriptive highlights of the 1972 American 

‘ouncil on Education survey of college and university 
faculty. Over 40,000 faculty, whose responses were 
weighted to represent the entire population of teaching 
faculty, answered a comprehensive questionnaire dealing 
with their demograpic characteristics, work activities, 
attitudes, and opinions. Initial tabulations suggest 
Beneral satisfaction with teaching and endorsement of 
academic reform. Typical faculty activities included 3 
courses per term, research, and scholarly writing. More 
detailed analyses are currently underway.—/. B. Francis. 

3912. Berger, Michael L. (Fordham U, School of 
Education, Div of Curriculum & Teaching) Why not 
specialists in suburban education? Journal of Teacher 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol 24(4), 285-288.—Points out 
the need to train teachers specifically for suburban 
schools, as they are trained for teaching in the inner 
cities. Courses in urban education are necessary but 
equal concern must be directed to the school-age 
youngsters who do not live in urban America. 
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3913. Bjerstedt, Ake, Department of Educational and 
1 Research, Malmö: Some notes on current 
activities. Pedagogisk Dokumentation, 1973(Dec), No 22, | 
34 prea marmiton on the organization, Fes — 
search program, ani rting system of the Department 
of Educational and Psychological Research whose main 
activities are related to educational problems, researcher — 
training in education, and а in teacher _ 
3 


training, Briet summaries of 3 research projects a 
3914. Dosajh, N. L. (Government Coll of Education, 
Chandigarh, India) The use of multiple | 
equation in the selection of trainees. /ndian Journal n | 

Psychometry & Education, 1972(Dec), Vol 3(2), : 
—Used 7 variables derived from previous academic | 
achievements and personality traits (eg, emotional 
maturity) to predict academic performance of 251 
students in the Bachelor of Education course at a college 
in India. The prediction equation accounted for 10.2% of 
the variance in academic performance, suggesting thi 
(a) correlates of effective teaching are not known and (b) | 
much greater sophistication of the predictors is warrants - 
ed before clear predictions can be made. (20 ref) —J. Br 
Francis. ia Е 
3915. Fincher, Cameron. (U Georgia, Inst of Hi, 
Education) The paradox and countorpolit of z 
expectations for higher education. Educational Record, 
1974(Spr), Vol 55(2), 101-109.—Considers 4 issues which ji 
illustrate the American public's ambivalent expectations — 
of higher education: (a) diversity vs unity, (b) competi- 
tion vs accomodation, (c) involvement vs detachment, 
and (d) efficiency vs effectiveness. Although all of these 
are reflections of the total American character, the 
paradox of involvement vs detachment is perhaps 
central paradox of the higher education situation; this _ 
contradiction comes from the changing role of the 
research community, the concept of community colleges, 
and the continuing pressure for relevance, Examples of 
these issues are presented and some of the su| 
solutions for problems are considered: (a) attempts to 
compromise or average out toward a golden mean ignore 
the exact nature and intense polarities of the differences; 
(b) the egocentrism of different educational factions will 
not allow the establishment of a hierarchy of priorities; 
and (c) continuing to attack the problems on a piece 
basis may actually be the best solution,—R. Gutzke. 
3916. Gaudia, r^ (State Universit Coll New York, 
Fredonia) The Piagetian dilemma: t does Piaget 
really have to say to teachers? Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(May), Vol 74(8), 481-492.— Contends that 
the contribution of Piaget to educational theory and 
practice is minimal. Almost none of his writings deal 
directly with education and pedagoy themselves. Ac 
cording to Piaget, development is the process essential to 
learning and each element of learning occurs as й 
function of total development. The teacher's dilemma is 
whether to be wary of Piaget’s conclusions or to agree | 
with the current acceptance of his viewpoint. 
refuses to be pinned down on the question em 
not the cognitive development ofa child can be al d 
by formal intervention, labeling this problem an A ¢ 
can question." Educators are confused about his position _ 
as to the relative influence of heredity and envi 


( 
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- on development. Piaget's comment on this problem has 
frequently been, “I refuse to be concerned.” (39 ref)—A. 


~ J. Ter Keurst. 


3917. Gilly, Michel. (CNRS Lab de Psychologie 
Scolaire et Lab de Psychologie Associé, U Provence, 
France) [Educational Psychology: Reflections on the 


|. development of practices and relationships between 


School and psychology.] (Fren) Cahiers de 

1972, Vol 15(3-4), 135-141.— Reviews the development 
_ of educational psychology in France and discusses its 

current functions, including identification of the retarded 
| and deviant, counseling, and research. Research is seen 
| as still strongly influenced by past constrictive ap- 
_ proaches but as currently evidencing growing concern 
with interpersonal relationships and the study of func- 
tional interactions throughout the pupil's school career. 
(English summary) (15 ref) —E. E. Brown. 
d 3918. Henney, Maribeth & Mortenson, W. Paul. (Iowa 
— State U) What makes a good elementary school 
_ teacher? Journal of Teacher Education, 1973(Win), Vol 
24(4), 312-316.—A group of parents, teachers, and 
administrators observed videotapes of classroom readin 
lessons given by various elementary teachers, ар 
described positive and negative teaching characteristics. 
_ The 7 categories of desirable qualities, derived from 
.. comments by the panel, are listed and discussed. 
3919. Hibbert, K. A. Teachers' attitudes towards 


Psychologie, 


psychologists, 
appended for teachers’ 


Aaron & Grobstein, 
iv of Clinical Social 
agement of the seriously ill child. 
Journal of School Health, 1974(May), Vol 44(5), 250-254. 
—Discusses management problems that the seriously ill 
child of school age poses for school administrators and 
teachers. 9 management and 


policy issues common! 
raised by the seriously ill child d 


for school personnel are 


"cited, along with 6 case summaries of the leukemic child 


t 


and the reactions caused by these children in the home 

and in the classroom. Suggestions for successfully coping 

| with the seriously ill child, for both the family and the 

teacher are presented. It is concluded that those teachers 
and other school health personnel who can face the 
painful realities of serious illness and experience the loss 
and sorrow involved will best be able to help the 
seriously ill child in his school experience.—R. J. 
Ambrosino. 

3921. Katz, Harvey P.; Sorrentino, Jean & Rodriguez, 
Alejandro. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) Pediatric- 
child psychiatry team consultation in a community early 
childhood education center. Young Children, 1973(Apr), 
Vol 28(4), 237-243.—Describes a 2-yr experience with a 
consultation service which attempted to integrate health 
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services at a privately-financed early childhood educa- 
tion center. A case report bya pediatrician-psychiatrist 
team is provided. 

3922. Keel, Raymond E. & Rowland, G. Thomas. (Inst 
for Epistemic Studies, Fort Worth, TX) How children 
learn: A 1 approach. Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(May), Vol 74(8), 501—507.— Compares the 
teaching process to an evaluation procedure in educa- 
tional research. When the Objectives of education are 
expressed in behavioral terms, the ambiguous words 
"understanding," "appreciation," and "knowing" are 
replaced by objective ones, such as "sorting" and 
"stating." 2 theories of learning are presented. B. F. 
Skinner's model assumes that learning occurs, via 
operant conditioning, as a response to rewards. Logical- 
ly, this approach excludes the concept of human freedom 
and decision making. An approach by I. Illich suggests 
that learning may be more a matter of chance than of 
planning. Important factors in the learning process are 
motivation and social influences on the transmission of 
cultures. Children learn by experimenting individually 
with the environment. In contrast to the limited range of 
behavior among lower animals, the human being exhibits 
Such varied behavior that is is nearly impossible to 
determine a “maximum potential” or a “genetically 
endowed limitation” of an individual child. (17 ref)—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

3923. Kikuchi, Akio. [Q-typing of the images of the 
ideal teacher.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1972(Sep), Vol 20(3), 184-189.—Adminis- 
tered the Japanese adaptations of the Gordon Survey of 
Interpersonal Values and Gordon Survey of Personal 
Values to 19 groups of 353 Japanese students, teachers, 
and parents to determine their perceptions of the image 
of an ideal teacher. The image of an ideal teacher shared 
by all groups was characterized by benevolence and goal 
orientation, and not by recognition, practical-minded- 
hess, and variety, Independence and decisiveness were 
highly valued by students, whereas conformity and 
orderliness were valued by parents. Younger students 
tended to agree with the adults’ views more than did 
older students.—S. Choe. 

3924. Kluge, K. J. (Rheinland Pedagogical Coll, 
Cologne, W Germany) [Report on a German-French 
seminar on the training of remedial and special-school 
teachers.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Apr), Vol 23(3), 107-112.—De- 
scribes how seminar participants were actively involved 
in group Processes and attended lectures on results of 
research in social psychology and special education. 
Under the theme “We also belong to Europe,” compen- 
satory programs for outgroups were developed and tried. 

3925. Leyba, Charles F. (California State U, Los 
Angeles) Cultural identity: Problems and dilemmas. 
Journal of Teacher Education, 1973(Win), Vol 24(4), 
272-276.—Explores issues that must be faced if educa- 
tional institutions and ethnic communities seriously 
intend to develop multicultural education, A description 
of culture suited to the present analysis is developed and 
applied to relations between majority and minority 
ethnic groups. Control and cultural erosion are consid- 
ered, and specific cultural dilemmas are discussed. 
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3926. Pollard, W. Grosvenor. (U Tennessee) Implica- 
tions of the rank concession syndrome for adult 
education programs: An exploration in social roles and 
program effectiveness. Adult Education, 1974, Vol 24(4), 
255-269.—Discusses the "rank concession syndrome" 
theory and the theory of "ethnic boundaries," and 
applies them to the case of an American Indian group in 
rural Wisconsin. The aims and methods of successful 
adult education programs for lower income groups are 
discussed. 


3927. Quereshi, M. Y.; Brennan, P. J.; Kuchan, A. M. 
& Sackett, P. R. (Marquette U) Some characteristics of 
undergraduate majors in psychology. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 65-70.—A 
questionnaire was filled out anonymously by 167 
undergraduate majors in psychology. Ss provided infor- 
mation about age, sex, total credits, credits in psycholo- 
By. grade point average (GPA), ranking of fields of 
interest, occupational use of the major, reasons for 
choosing psychology, intention to pursue graduate work, 
and application to and acceptance by graduate schools, 
Results indicate that (a) applied areas (abnormal, 
personality, and developmental) were overwhelmingly 
popular, (b) the occupational value of a BA degree in 
psychology was misunderstood, (c) GPA was insignifi- 
cant as a determinant of admission into graduate 
programs, and (d) the subject matter itself was the most 
dominant reason for majoring in psychology.—Journal 
abstract. 


3928. Röhm, Hartwig. [Punishment as a 
psychodynamic problem of the educator: An 
educational-psychological contribution on the theory 
and practice of punishment in education.] (Germ) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1974(Feb), Vol 23(2), 56-62.—Discusses 2 concepts of 
punishment in education: (a) idealistic or social-anthro- 
pological concepts, which see punishment as retributive 
Justice; and (b) behavioral concepts, which see it as the 
isolated administration of aversive stimuli. Both concepts 
are rejected as misrepresenting the psychology of 
punishment in the real educational situation. From a 
psychoanalytical standpoint, the effect of punishment is 
determined by the totality of the educational situation, 
and the initiation of punishment is determined not only 
by educational goals, but to a considerable extent by 
personal and psychodynamic characteristics of the 
educator. (27 ref)—H. A. Euler. 


3929. Ryan, Thomas J. & Moffitt, Alan R. (Carleton 
U, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Evaluation of preschool 
Programs. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jul), Vol 15(3), 
205-219.—Reviews the somewhat discouraging results 
regarding the effectiveness of early childhood education- 
al enrichment programs. It is suggested that one of the 
failings in this area has been in the development of 
Suitable techniques for evaluation. The results of 3 
Previous studies are reported in which focus was on 
process evaluation rather than employing the experimen- 
tal model. It is argued that descriptions of program 
content, descriptions of the consistent and inconsistent 
Program goals as stated by the teachers, and demonstra- 
tions of the inconsistencies between program goals and 
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teachers’ behavior provides information which is more 
informative and more useful than the traditional experi- — 


mental model when evaluating the effectiveness of 


preschool programs. (French abstract) (22 ref)—Journal _ 
abstract. Ec 


3930. Soh, K. C. (Inst of Education, Singapore) - 
Dogmatism and educational attitudes. Росо P. 
International Journal of Psychology їп the Orient, — 
1974(Mar), Vol 17(1), 20-24.—Attempted to me 
whether dogmatism should be explicitly or implicitly 1 


З 
equated, as is done in most studies, with authoritarian- 
ism. Prospective teachers of high and low dogmatism 
were compared as to their educational attitudes. The. - 
differences were related to cultural background and. — 
exposure to progressive educational ideas. Ss were 30. — 
women, randomly selected from 2 classes, who were. _ 
preparing to teach at the lower secondary level. Dogma- _ 
tism was measured with an adapted version of Rokeach’s — 
Dogmatism Scale, Form E. Results show that the high- 
dogmatism group held more progressive educational” 
attitudes. (15 ref)—R. D. Nance. 4 

p 


3931. Strike, Kenneth A. (Cornell U) On the expres- | 
sive potential of behaviorist language. American Educa 
tional Research Journal, ASI, Vol 11(2), 103-12 
— Treats 2 central concepts of behaviorism, peripheral- 
ism and associationism, as doctrines which place ` 
semantic and syntactical constraints on acceptable 
language for human discussion, and discusses how these — 
doctrines affect the description of educational goals and и 
methods. It is argued that peripheralism and association- 
ism are philosophical ideas inherited from British — 
empiricism, and that they are more appropriately treated — | 
as part of the philosophy of psychology than as. testable _ 
empirical claims. The constraints that this philosophy и 
places on a language render the language incapable ОГ 
expressing some important educational goals, rule out pu 
some meaningful empirical hypotheses, and blur some 
essential ethical distinctions. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 


3932. Tate, Sean. (U Pittsburgh) Anthropological 
perspectives on evaluation in development education. 
Interchange, 1973, Vol 4(4), 24-34.—Argues that anthro- - 
pology is an appropriate source from which to select. — 
concepts and methodology for evaluating educational 
institutions and programs in see nations, Anthro- 

logy can contribute to the evaluation of individual 
change, of change in organizations, and of the evaluator 
himself. (75 ref) Ж 

. Wor Martin R. & Wong, Joyce M. (U 

Medio Reinforcement in the British open class: 
room. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol 4(3), 135-14: 
Observed the teacher verbal behavior of 2 London. 
primary school open classrooms and categorized that 
behavior according to a 13-item categorization instru- a 

i 
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. Special attention was paid to verbal behavior that 
could P азай. as Goles dali reinforcing to students. 
Results indicate that major categories were Substantive - 
Questioning (32.2%), Positive Feedback Giving (17.5%) 
Substantive Information Giving (16.5%), and Маза 
ment Directions (13.3%). Teacher statements that on 
be classified as at least potentially reinforcing to st ent 
accounted for 19% of all teacher utterances. БҮ is 38 T 
compared with another similar study.—Journal abstr 
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. Indexes of verbal 
rench reading compre- 
of evaluations, positive 
уз negative evaluations, and character of evaluations 
(interpretation, grammar, vocabulary, comment, disci- 

3 pue and work directives). It was found that (a) Ss in the 
| high group received more positive and fewer negative 
aluations than did the low Broup; (b) teachers gave 

" mor upline and work directives to pupils in the low 
. group; and (c) the high group received more comments 
the interpretation category than did the low group, 
while more of the evaluations in the low group pertained 
to grammar or vocabulary. Results Support the hypothe- 
sis that the status of pupils is a determinin factor in the 
quality and quantity of evaluations proffered by the 
teacher. (English summary)—E. E. Brown. 
3936. Barfield, Vivian & Burlingame, Martin. (Colora- 
do Women's Coll) The pupil control ideology of 
teachers in selected schools. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 6-11.—Examined the 
relationships between pupil control ideology and teacher 
sense of efficacy, bureaucratic level of school, and 
_ socioeconomic status (SES) of the students. The Political 
Efficacy Scale (A. Campbell et al) and the Pupil Control 
Ideology Form (D. J. Willower et al dinis d 


B 


_ teachers in low-SES schools were more custodial toward 

- pupil control than teachers in middle- or upper-SES 

schools. Additionally, teachers with low sense о] efficacy 

perceived control of pupils more custodially than 

teachers with average or high perceptions of efficacy. 
Results suggest that control ideology may indicate the 
type of bureaucracy operating within the school. 
—Journal abstract. 

3937. Barham, Carl S.; Price, Mary R.; Esham, 
Yolanda & Spradlin, Faye. (Prince Georges County 
Public School System, Upper Marlboro, MD) Implemen- 
tation of a simulation of change model for elementary 
students. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & 
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Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol 2(2), 71-78.—Discusses a 
Maryland suburban school system’s plan to help prepare 
some of the elementary school students for the change 
that was precipitated by desegregation. A team of 3 
elementary school counselors, a parent discussion-group 
leader, and a school psychologist conducted an experi- 
ment that attempted to have approximately 500 4th, Sth, 
and 6th graders, through experiencing group processes 
and change, assess and evaluate their feelings and 
behaviors as members of a group, as recipients of new 
members into their group, and as new members entering 
an ongoing, previously established group. Results of the 
4-phase experiment indicate that (a) the experiential 
simulation of change model was effective with 6th 
graders and less effective with 4th graders unless they 
were quite intellectually and emotionally mature; (b) the 
model helped children understand change from a 
functional standpoint; (c) in the initial stages of Phase 1, 
student leaders, isolates, and other grouping patterns 
became readily identified as children grouped themselves 
according to preestablished patterns; and (d) 80% of the 
students gained insight into their behaviors and the 
behavior of others.—M. E. Pounsel. т 

3938. Bonniol Jean-Jacques; Henry, Christine; 
Massonnat, Jean & Piolat, Michel (U Provence, Inst of 
Didactics & Pedagogy, Marseille, France) [The Center 
for Teacher Training in Secondary Schools.] (Fren) 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(1-2), 119-128. 
~ Describes the 4-yr history of the Center for Teacher 
Training in Secondary Schools. During the Center's first 
2 yrs, various training methods were tested; the training 
content was determined by the student teachers them- 
selves. For the past 2 yrs, the focus has been on the 
concrete problems of the practicing teacher where 
different training activities (e.g., recitations and lectures) 
have brought together secondary school teachers who are 
on assignment and future teachers in initial training. This 
training has concentrated on theory and practice, initial 
training, and research-training.—Journal abstract. 

3939. Bonnoil, Jean-Jacques & Pendaries-Galera, 
Josette. (U Provence, Marseille, France) [Reflections on 
class organization by group level in the first cycle of 

ry education in France.] (Fren) Cahiers de 
Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(1-2), 105-117.—Attempts to 
explain the failure of a broad experiment dealing with 
equalization of opportunity in selected secondary schools 
in the south of France. It is pointed out that a policy of 
systematic penury—lack of material means, personnel, 
organization, and collaboration with competent auxiliary 
Services (e.g, by social workers and primary school 
teachers)—can lead not only to failure of an experiment 
but also to ideological and Political reinforcement of the 
policy. The only objectives attained correspond to. а 
Objectives assigned to National Education in the ur 
Plan Vi—early channeling of pupils into 1 of the 
Courses and once of social segregation in the 
schools. (Engli summary)—Journal abstract. 

3940. Bonnoil, Jean-Jacques; Caverni, Jean-Paul & 
Noizet, Georges. (National Ctr for Scientific Research, U 
Provence, Marseille, France) [Experimental training in 
evaluating scholastic tasks.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psycholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol 15(1-2), 93-104. Participants in training 
sessions attempted to establish standards on the varia- 
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tion in marks given by examiners to the same series of 
papers. Sessions were designed to define and clarify 
criteria, construct a uniform evaluation scheme, and 
decrease the differences of marks and rankings on a 20- 
point scale. Fewer differences were found between 
markers following the training sessions. There was less 
variation in marks given to articifically constructed 
papers than to those actually produced by students. 
(English summary)—E. E. Brown. 

3941. Bullock, Donald H. (Catholic U of America) 
Application of performance problem-solving to educa- 
tional problems. Improving Human Performance, 
1973(Win), Vol 2(4), 245-262.—Applies performance 
problem-solving to the specific educational problem of 
reading deficiency. The general relevance of perform- 
ance problem-solving for education is discussed in terms 
of its effect on the marketability of graduates, the cost- 
effectiveness of educational programs, and the drop— 
push-failout rate among students.—Journal abstract. 

3942. Centra, John A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) The relationship between student and 
alumni ratings of teachers. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 321-325.—Deter- 
mined that student and alumni ratings for 23 teachers 
correlated .75 (somewhat less for teachers rated only by 
graduates of their department). This substantial agree- 
ment between current students and alumni of 5 yrs 
regarding effective or ineffective teachers suggests a 
good deal of persistence in judgments of teachers by 
students. 

3943. Frankel, Edward & Kassinove, Howard. (Hofstra 
U) Effects of required effort, perceived expertise, and 
sex on teacher compliance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 187-192.—Investigated the effect 
of school psychologists’ required effort (moderate vs 
low), level of expertise (“Dr” vs “Mr”), and sex on 
teachers’ compliance with their recommendations. 144 
elementary school teachers served as Ss. The psycholo- 
gists evaluated a child from each teacher's class and 
recommended that she send for materials which would 
help the child’s perceptual and reading development. 
Results indicate that compliance varied directly with 
required effort but was unrelated to level of expertise and 
sex. It is argued that psychologists in schools may 
influence teachers as a function of legitimate power, 
whereas expert power is operative when dealing with the 
public.—Journal abstract. 

3944. Gardner, P. L. (Monash \ 
Australia) Research on teacher effects: Critique of a 
traditional paradigm. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 442), 123-130,— Process" 
product studies of the effects of teacher behaviors upon 
pupil outcomes often employ class mean scores as 
measures of the outcome variable. Assuming that all the 
measures used are reliable, a zero correlation between 
the teacher measure and the pupil outcome implies that 
the teacher behavior being studied does not affect pupils 
in any lawful way. However, results of the present study, 
in which attitudes toward physics held by 1,014 students 
were assessed, indicate that such a conclusion may be 
faulty. It is argued that research on teacher effects 
should consider pupil variables; teacher behaviors and 
Pupil outcomes may enter into lawful relationships with 
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one another, the nature of the relationshi being? 
different for different kinds of piipils Journal RID i 
3945. Hanlon, Noel N. (Hamilton Teacher's Coll) - 
Teacher personality and teacher effectiveness. Delta, - 
1973(Jun), No 12, 30-37.—A review of studies on 
teaching effectiveness indicates that few significant 
findings have emerged because of the complexity of the ` 
problem. Definitions of personality and teaching effec- _ 
tiveness vary with the researcher, thus абар to 


contradictory results. Faulty research methodology often 
further complicates the issue. Despite the research 
limitations, an indirect relationship between personality ' 
and teaching effectiveness can be established. It is 
concluded that (a) specific descriptions of teachers be 5 
used in future research since teachers vary on dimensions 
such as age, experience, and sex; (b) student behaviors — 
influence teaching behaviors such that effective teaching, 

in 1 situation may not be effective in another situation 
and (c) external variables (e.g., classroom setting and 
people other than students) may affect teaching behav- 
ior. Teacher personality is only | of many variables that 
influence teaching behavior. (27 ref) —M. H. Apt. r 

3946. Jamieson, David W. & Thomas, Kenneth W. 
(Management Responsibility Guidance Corp, Los An 
les, CA) Power and lict in the student-teac 
relationship. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974, 
Vol 10(3), 321-336.—Examined some parameters of. 
power and conflict in the classroom. Questionnaire data 
were collected from 105 high school, 61 undergraduate, —- 
and 41 graduate students on their teachers’ bases of | 
power and their own methods of handling conflict with — 
teachers. Results highlight the imbalance of power 
between students and teachers and the prevalent use of — 7 
coercion by teachers at the high school and undergradu- — 
ate levels, This use of coercive power was shown to be | 
negatively related to student satisfaction, learning, and — - 
the extent to which teacher influence transcends the 
classroom. Despite үре шк иш 
at all levels reported relative passivity in attempting to 
change what c in the classroom. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3947. Keith, L. Thomas; Tornatzky, Louis G. & 
Pettigrew, L. Eudora. (Michigan State U) An analysis of 
verbal and nonverbal classroom teaching behaviors. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 
30-38.—Attempted to (a) construct an о rationally 4 
explicit instrument to measure verbal and nonverbal - 
teacher-learner classroom behaviors and (b) determine 
the relationships among verbal and nonverbal teacher- _ 
learner behaviors. Videotaped observations of 43 
teacher-interns in a federally sponsored teacher training — 
program were conducted in the classrooms of 6 ps 14 
elementary schools containing kindergarten and Grades У 
1-6. 5-min segments of tapings меге analyzed by 4. 
trained judges, who used a behavior rating schedule 
developed for this study to categorize verbal and е 
nonverbal behaviors. These ratings yielded the data for 
correlational analyses. Results indicate that the behavior 
rating schedule was operationally functional. pee 
anlaysis indicates that teacher-interns approval ko e № 
to be passively, nonverbally expressed whereas disap- 5 

roval tended to be explicitly, verbally communicated. 7 
шпа, verbally probing teacher-interns were associated 
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with thoughtful and responsive pupils over a variety of 
verbal performance measures. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 3948. Kuzma, Kay J. & Stern, Carolyn. (Loma Linda 
10) The effects of three preschool intervention pro- 
grams on the development of autonomy in Mexican- 
American and Negro children. Journal of Special 
- Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 197-205.—Assigned 42 
Mexican-American and 35 Negro children in 9 Head 
Start classes to either an autonomy, language, or control 
_ group to determine (a) the effects of а 7-wk summer 


cantly different changes in autonomy or cognitive a ility 
^ as a function of ethnicity. Scores on the Cincinnati 
- Autonomy Test Battery increased for all children, with 
Mexican-American children showing significant gains on 
9 and Negro children on 5 of the 11 autonomy measures. 
Using the Peabody Picture Vocab: Test as a measure 
of mental functioning, results indicate that IQ scores 
increased significantly (p < .01) for children receiving 
. either the language or autonomy curriculum.—Journal 
- abstract. 
3949. Lepot-Froment, Christiane & Verbeke, Ronald. 
(U Nationale, Zaire) [Prediction of the efficiency of 
. Zaire teachers on the basis of personality tests.] (Fren) 
. Revue Belge de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1973(Sep), 

Vol 35(143), 57-78.—Rated 48 male and 17 female Ist- 
grade teachers in Zaire on their efficiency, measured by 
pupil Progress. Personality tests used were Gough’s 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI), the Thurstone 

Temperament Schedule, the Object Relatio 
| and the Rorschach. Though the number of variables 

yielded amounted to 62, which were applied to 2 

criterion measures, pupils’ final achievement in calculus 
. could not be predicted. Significant negative correlations 

occurred between 5 CPI scales and final achievement in 
reading, whereas 2 areas of responses to the Rorschach 
showed a positive relationship to the same criterion 
measures. Content analysis indicated that efficient 
teachers tended to describe themselves on the CPI 
without complacency and to express their personal 
problems rather freely, according to the Rorschach. (42 
ref)—L. A. Ostlund. 

3950. Madden, John L. & Krislov, Joseph. (U 
Kentucky) A university experience with academic 
ombudsmen. Educational Record, 1974(Spr), Vol 55(2), 
110-114.—Discusses the establishment of the position of 
+ ombudsman іп 1970 at the University of Kentucky in an 
attempt to improve the relationship between siudents 
and administrators in the aftermath of 1968 student 
uprisings. Students, faculty, and administrators ici- 
pate in selecting the ombudsman, and the position is 
outside the university's normal administrative Structure. 
The influence of the ombudsman has been limited to 2 
basic areas. (a) He has dealt with a few specific 
complaints, brought by 1-2% of the student body; these 

problems have chiefly involved conflicts over judgments 
of student performance, disagreements regarding penal- 
ties for violation of academic rules, student unhappiness 
with general faculty performance, and inadequately 
administered academic rules. (b) Existence of the 
Position of ombudsman seems to have created a 
Psychological climate that is conducive to the settlement 
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of academic conflict. Although the same problems 
continually recur, they appear to be problems that might 
not otherwise have come to the fore at all. And although 
the position has not yet caused any changes in rules that 
are under debate, an increase in the attractiveness of the 

ition may recruit personnel who will a essivel 
а for radical changes.—R. Gutzke. е \ 

3951. Mosher, Ralph L. (Boston U) Knowledge from 
practice: Clinical research and development in educa- 
tion. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol 4(4) 73-82. 
— Discusses clinical research and development (CRD) as 
a method which can give new insights to the educational 
process. A project is described in which adolescents 
demonstrated ability to absorb counseling skills and 
Superior effectiveness in relating to peers with problems, 
Analysis through CRD involves reflection, teaching, and 
evaluation. (16 ref) 

3952. Moskovitz, Sarah. (California State U, Nor- 
thridge) Behavioral objectives: New ways to fail child- 
ren? Young Children, 1973(Apr), Vol 28(4), 232-235. 
—Discusses the use of behavioral objectives in education 
and how well they solve classic educational problems. 
Dilemmas of early childhood education are discussed 
and alternative approaches are suggested. 30% 

3953. Panda, Кайаѕ C. & Bartel, Nettie R. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Teacher perception of exceptional 
children. Journal of Special Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 
6(3), 261-266.—Investigated the effect of specialized 
training and experience of teachers on their perception 
of exceptional children. 20 teachers with and 20 without 
Specialized training and experience with exceptione 
children served as Ss. They were asked to rate 10 types o 
exceptionalities on 9 scales using the semantic-differen- 
tial procedure. Ratings were analyzed by a 2-way 
analysis of variance for each factor. Significant differ- 
ences in the perception between the 2 groups of teachers 
did not occur in any factors. There were, however, 
significant differences in the ratings of various CORE 
in all factors. Concepts labeled in terms of physica 
impairments were rated higher than those labeled on а 
sociopsychological basis. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. e 

3954. Pincus, John. (Rand Corp, Santa Monica, € 
Incentives for innovation in the public schools. Ror 
of Educational Research, 1974(Win), Vol 44(1), 113-1 S: 
— Formulates certain propositions about the s 
and incentive systems of public schools as they relate о 
(а) the adoption of innovations and (b) their implens 
tation. The general thesis is that the market struct A 
the public school “industry” has a major effect on e 
School's decision to adopt innovations, and the рип 
cratic structure and incentives of schools ur 6 
Specific ways the transition from adopting innovations 
implementing them. The factors that operate to main E 
this structure are analyzed in detail, and many d 
mendations for improving the situation are offered. (Р 
ref)]—P. D. Д (0 

3955. Popkewitz, Thomas S. & Wehlage, Gary G. (g 
Wisconsin) Accountability: Critique and alterna wh 
Perspective. Interchange, 1973, Vol 4(4), 48-62. E 
against the prevailing conceptions of educations Y e 
countability which stress the application of а Me 
eere. and management theory to school prob uet 
Schools should be accountable to several consti 
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cies—the community, parents, and students. Each has a 
different set of interests and requirements to be satisfied. 
Schools are accountable to their constituencies to the 
extent that they involve parents and students in 
educational decision-making. Accountability involves 
developing opportunities for experiences that can be 
reflective, expressive, and creative for students. (90 ref) 
—H. E. Yuker. 

3956. Posthuma, Allan B. & Carr, John E. (U London 
Hosp, Ontario, Canada) Differentiation matching in 
school desegregation workshops. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 4(1), 36-46.—De- 
scribes an attempt to test the effectiveness of matching 
the conceptual structure of participants in educational 
training and psychotherapy experiences in a school 
desegregation workshop designed to promote a manda- 
tory bussing proposal by a local school board. Results 
indicate that differentiation matching had little effect on 
participants’ global judgments of satisfaction with 
workshop goals but was significantly and inversely 
related to the decision to voluntarily bus a child, 
especially among blacks. Abstractness of topics dis- 
cussed affected participant endorsement of workshop 
goals but did not affect bussing decision. These findings 
suggest that the methods of workshop organization are 
dependent on whether workshop success is to be 
evaluated on the basis of community public relations or 
actual decisions to bus children. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3957. Romine, Stephen. (U Colorado) Perceptions of 
an effective community college instructional climate. 
Journal of Higher Education, 1974(Jun), Vol 45(6), 
415-429.—Analyzed replies to a questionnaire by 2,058 
Students and 325 faculty members at 29 community 
Junior colleges in 15 states. In response to questions 
regarding the level of general satisfaction with the overall 
instructional climate of their institution, 48.1% of the 
Students and 70.5% of the faculty reported they were 
Satisfied or highly satisfied. The remainder were uncer- 
tain, dissatisfied, or did not respond. 70 possible 
attributes of an effective instructional climate were rated 
on a 5-point scale. Faculty mean scores were higher than 
оо! mean scores for 54 attributes. For 68 attributes 
nr distribution of student responses was significantly 
URN (р < .05) from the faculty distribution. Using 
үн ent responses, factor analysis resulted in 4 clusters: 
Peon management, student learning obligations, 
ar interpersonal relations, and supple- 
ү vs instructional provisions. An instructional climate 
m оргіаіе for a community junior college is character- 

AS the basis of these findings —E. L. Tatham. 
[ү 5. Simon, Roger I. & Levin, Malcolm A. (Ontario 
itrational Pad in Education, Toronto, Canada) : 
Doo of rationalized program dee 
КО: не 1973, Vol 4(4), 63-76.— Contends that 
to should be responsible to their communities, not 
єл educational authorities, for developing 
5 RRE environments that reflect the community s 
cially га! values, expectations, and priorities. Provin- 

Eds » jphalized systems conflict with the trend tow: 
soho ralization of program development to the | 

001 level. (15 ref) 
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Journal of Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 6(1), 20-22. 
ports on a sex education р pies sent to 100° 
randomly chosen North Carolina schools, with answers. 
received from 74. In 23% of the schools, the administra- 
tion instructed teachers to give sex education as 
appropriate, but in 38% sex education was a planned part — 
of the curriculum. Males were instructed in sex educa- 
tion more than females. The larger the school, the better 
the quality of sex education. In 41% of the schools, - 
instruction was given in terms of the sexual understand- 
ing needed by the individual student, Broader sex 
education programs in North Carolina, making use of 
community resources, are recommended.—J. Joesting. _ 
3960. Argyros, Nicholas S. & Rusch, Reuben В. (State — 
U New York, Albany) Trimodal programmed in 
tion in reading. Journal of Experimental Educat 
1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 1-5.—Evaluated the instructi 
effectiveness of the introductory units of the Trim 
Programed Instruction in Reading. Ss in Grades 
from a low socioeconomic area were given the Word 
Recognition and Functional Reading subtests of 
Criterion Test before and after completing the program 


Results show substantial improvement in posttest SCO! 


for all Ss. 
Kusudo, Jo A. & de la Torre, - 


3961. Asher, James J.; 
Rita. (California State U, San Jose) Learning a second _ 


language through commands: The second field test. 
Modern Language Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol 58(1-2), 24-3 
— Studied the effectiveness of motor activity in foreign- 
language learning, using 27 undergraduates in ап 
experimental course in Spanish. Instruction began with 

simple motor commands which were gradually elaborat- 
ed so that nonimperative structures could be embedded 
students’ commands, skits, and 
s were included. Performance 
with that of 3 о. 


problem- 
was asses: 


students, one 
shing the 2nd _ 
ental group | 
groups in listening comprendi 7 
in reading skill. The Pimsleur 
rm A, was administered, 
mean performance was at 
85th for reading, and - 
or-fair- - 


б 


the 70th percen 
76th for writing, Speech 5 à 
good scale. After 90 И a Pese s 
ance at beyond the Л 

Peor listening аа percentile). К is concluded that the 

rogram demonstrates high transfer from listening t0 | 
Finer linguistic skills in half the time of conventional” 
.—Journal abstract. 


i í rnal of Higher 
experiment Used the - 
Education, ae T 
learning con! 


were held. In coopera 
student developed a set 
resources, developed 
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and indicated the evidence of achievement and the mode 
of evaluation. The instructor assessed the experiment 
using a log of learning activities, evidence of student 
achievement, and student evaluations of the method. 
Although the instructor was originally a traditionalist 
and approached the experiment with misgivings, his 
conclusion was that the use of learning contracts has 
promise in philosophy and that further experiments are 
needed.—E. L. Tatham. \ 

3963. Bjórk, Lars-Eric. [BASIC programming іп the 

- tenth-grade mathematics course and its effects on 
students’ numerical ability and attitudes towards 
mathematics.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 

- 1974(Jul), No 246, 22 p.—Investigated the influence of 
the introduction of the programing language, BASIC, 
and work with flow charts, algorithms, and computers on 
the numerical ability of 10th graders and their attitudes 
towards mathematics. The mean gain on a repeated 
numerical test and the result on an attitude test were 
significantly higher for the computer group than for the 
comparison group. These positive effects were particular- 
ly pronounced for students with low grades in mathemat- 
ics. (27 ref) —English abstract. 

3964. Blank, Marion; Koltuy, Myron & Wood, 
Marilyn. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) 
Individual teaching for disadvantaged kindergarten 
children: A comparison of two methods. Journal of 
Special Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 207-219.—As- 
signed 44 disadvantaged kindergartners to one of 3 
groups: individual teaching in a structured tutorial 
program, individual teaching oriented toward more 
traditional preschool techniques, or no supplement to the 

~ regular kindergarten program (controls). Selected moth- 

| ers from the community who were trained by 2 

professional teachers did. all the teaching. At the 

- completion of the tutoring, Ss in the structured tutorial 
Program showed greater WISC IQ gains than did either 
of the other 2 groups, which did not differ significantly 
from each other. A 1-уг follow-up indicated that Ss in the 
specialized tutorial program maintained their relative 
superiority and that the gains previously found with the 
structured tutorial program could not be attributed 
simply to individual attention. Although the IQ gains in 
the kindergarten children were comparable to those 
found when the program was applied to 3- and 4-yr-olds, 
resistance to the learning situation was considerably 
more marked in the older children. (17 ref)—Journal 

abstract. J 

3965. Bundy, Lester L. (Regis Coll, Div of Social 

Sciences, Denver, CO) Our current reading instruction 

is inadequate. Reading Teacher, 1974(May), Vol 27(8), 

774-777.—Сопіепаѕ. that developments in communica- 
tions media have created a need for many new skills in 
the language arts, which is being ignored. Teachers of 
reading should recognize the importance of the study of 
semantic content. The traditional view of reading 
instruction needs to be greatly expanded to include skills 
involved in dealing with modern communications tech- 
niques. Haney's communications anomalies can serve as 

a guide in teaching such skills. 

3966. Collier, Calhoun C. & Redmond, Lois A. 

(Michigan State U) Are you teaching kids to read 
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804-808.—Points out that special training is required for 
reading mathematics texts. The style of the writing 
differs from that of other reading material, and the 
vocabulary is not always conventional word symbols but 
includes mathematical symbols which must be "read" 
and comprehended differently from conventional word 
meanings. 

3967. Dansereau, Donald F.; r 
Actkinson, Tomme A. & Long, Gary L. (Texas Christian 
U, Inst for the Study of Cognitive Systems) Factors 
relating to the development of optimal instructional 
information sequences. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jul), No 73-51, 40 p.—Tested Inscal multidimen- 
sional scaling and found it useful in (a) defining the 
information complexity of technical material, (b) devel- 
oping sequences of key concepts within technical 
material, and (c) providing an index of expert interrater 
consensus. When the Inscal measure was obtained after 
180 college students were exposed to the material, Inscal 
provided an indication of the correspondence between 
experts’ and students’ understanding of concept interre- 
lationships. Major findings are as follows: (a) Alternative 
Sequences of instructional material influenced student 
performance. (b) Pictorial technical information se- 
quences resulted in small performance differences 
compared to verbal print sequences. (c) Technical 
information difficulty debilitated student performance. 
(d) Student reading aptitude was significantly related to 
Student performance under both pictorial and verbal 
print presentation modalities. (e) Instructional sequences 
did not interact with student aptitude.—Journal abstract. 

3968. Deitz, Samuel M. & Repp, Alan C. (Georgia 
State U) Producing better performance in a behavioral- 
ly-taught college course by allowing earned exemptions 
from a final exam. Improving Human Performance, 
1973(Win), Vol 2(4), 263-266.— Conducted an introduc- 
lory course in the application of behavior analysis to 
human growth and development through behavioral 
methods for 2 quarters with 30 university students. In the 
lst quarter, students could avoid taking the final 
examination by scoring above criterion on unit tests. 
Students in this quarter performed significantly better 
than students in the 2nd quarter who could not earn an 
exemption from the final.—Journal abstract. 

3969. DeWaard, Richard J.; Jagmin, Nancy; Maisto, 
Stephen A. & McNamara, Patricia A. (U Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee) Effects of using programmed cards on 
learning in a museum environment. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(Jul-Aug) Vol 67(10), 457-460. 
—120 museum visitors over age 13 yrs viewed an exhibit 
with or without the benefit of programed cards. The 
presence or absence of feedback and the amount of 
information on a card were manipulated in a factorial 
design. The experimental groups were compared to 
control Ss who received only a test on the material, oF 
Who studied and were tested on the exhibit without 
benefit of the cards. Analysis of posttest scores indicated 
that while the experimental groups performed signifi- 
cantly better than both control groups, no significant 
differences were found among the experimental groups: 
The data compared to that obtained by C. G. Screven 
(1974) support the hypothesis that the cards directed the 


mathematics? Reading Teacher, 1974(May), Vol 27(8), visitor's observing behavior.—Journal abstract. 
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3970. Dowsey, M. W. Easy author-entry systems: A 
review and a prototype. International Journal of Man- 
Machine Studies, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 401-419.—Discuss- 
es the various types of easy author-entry systems that 
have been developed for use in computer-assisted 
instruction, describing the salient features of particular 
systems and suggesting where each type might be used. A 
prototype system is described whose design aims have 
concentrated particularly on the problems of ease of use, 
documentation, and standardization. (17 ref) 

3971. Earp, N. Wesley. (North Texas State U) 
Challenge to schools: Reading is overemphasized. 
Reading Teacher, 1974(Mar), Vol 27(6), 562-565.—Re- 
commends that in teaching a child who is doubtful of his 
capacity in reading or is unconvinced that he needs to 
learn to read, the teacher's motto might well be, Cool 
it.” Aid the child and give him opportunities to deal with 
his problems of ability, self-concept, social and cultural 
background, and basic motivation; but do so in a calm 
emotional climate. For such a child, reading as a set of 
formal tasks would thus be de-emphasized. However, 
reading would continue to be seen as a natural learning 
process for many or most people.—P. D. Leedy. 

3972. Esveldt, Karen C.; Dawson, Patrick C. & 
Forness, Steven R. (U California, Los Angeles) Effect of 
videotape feedback on children's classroom behavior. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 
67(10), 453-456.—Used video feedback in a. classroom 
setting with 3 10-yr-old boys who had exhibited 
disruptive behavior. With observable classroom perform- 
ance as a dependent variable, comparison was made of 
the effects of the standard teacher conference, video 
feedback, and video feedback accompanied by discus- 
sion, Results indicate that viewing their own perform- 
ance in the classroom provided an effect on Ss’ 
classroom behavior quite beyond that expected from 
teacher discussion alone.—Journal abstract. 

3973. Fleischer, Anne-Vibeke. [School psychology in 
the classroom.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 11(3), 
196-216.—Points out that many of the common prob- 
lems mentioned by teachers and pupils belong to the 
classroom group as a whole, and describes workable 
techniques for use by the teachers supported by school 
psychologists or special education teachers. Role-play- 
ing, group problem-solving, and guided discussions 
facilitated analysis, but results will depend on adapting 
the program to the individual classroom.—P. Mylov. 

3974. Floyd, John R. & Lumsden, D. Barry. (U 
Maryland) Effects of frame size in teaching vocabulary 
development with programmed instruction. Improving 
Human Performance, 1973(Win), Vol 2(4), 267-272.—In- 
vestigated the effects of differential frame sizes (i.e. 1, 3, 
7, and 12 words practiced per frame) in teaching the 
Same set of vocabulary words to 80 6th graders. 
Differences in the relative effectiveness of the 4 frame 
sizes were found. Results show that, for Ss engaged in 
vocabulary development, programs with a 3-word frame 
size led to greater learning.—Journal abstract. 

3975. Fricklas, Robert & Rusch, Reuben. (State U 
New York, School of Education, Albany) Trimodal 
reading instruction with inefficient learners. Slow 


Learning Child, 1974(Mar), Vol 21(1), 44-52.—Evaluated. 


the teaching effectiveness of Trimodal Programed 
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Instruction in Reading with inefficient learners who were 
making limited or no progress in their elementary school 
reading programs despite other remedial procedures, 
Based on their performance on a criterion pretest, 9 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th graders were assigned to either a full 
remedial program or a partial program. Work recogni- і 
tion and comprehension skills were fostered by having 
the pupil actively construct sentences by placing plaques 
associated with whole words on an interface. A policy of 
limited supervision and limited directive guidance was 
employed. Results indicate the Ss in both full and partial 
programs improved dramatically on work recognition 


and comprehension tasks when post tested.—C. L ~ 


Nicholson. 
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3076. Fromberg, Doris P. (Hofstra U) British primary — 


schools: Ideals and realities. Elementary School Journal, 
1974(Мау), Vol 74(8), 468-480.—Describes the open- 
school characteristics of some British elementary 
schools. Children and teachers are reported to be “calm, 
occupied and involved" in the processes of elementary 
education. Teacher supervision is not so continuous in 
British schools as in American ones. Also, the change in 
atmosphere and approach that takes place in American 
schools between kindergarten and Ist grade is postponed 


in the British system until children are about 8/ yrs old. - 


The shift to “openness” in British elementary schools has 
reoriented the testing program; it no longer appraises a 
child in terms of grade- or age-norms but in terms of his 
own environment. Emphasis on pupil activity has 
developed novel ways to teach the scientific method, 
such as counting the number of heartbeats before and 
after a child runs for 2 min. The overall concept is that 
the teachers should assist the children in learning to 
learn.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. : 
3977. Giroux, Roy F. & Pietrofesa, John J. (St Clair 
Coll, Windsor, Ontario, i 
disadvantaged adults in the community college. Canadi- 
an Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 156-162.— Discusses 
the need for new methods of helping disadvantaged 
adults and youth through community colleges, and 
suggests that Canadian community colleges can help in 
the delivery of educational and service programs to 
disadvantaged students. A life-skills program to assist 
disadvantaged adults in obtaining employment opportu- 
nities is described. The need for faculty to respond to the 
culturally different, for a new curriculum which has been 
modified to their needs, and for new teaching consistent 
with learning styles of the alienated is discussed. Specific 
program guidelines are presented. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. c y 
3978. Groff, Patrick. (California State U, San Diego) 
The topsy-turvy world of "sight" words. Reading 
Teacher, 1974(Mar), Vol 27(6), 572-578.—Reviews the 
literature on sight words and their teaching in beginning 
reading. It is concluded that most statements made by 
modern writers about how children recognize sight 
words are wrong. However, evidence is presented in 
support of the opinion that “teaching each whole word 
as a single entity” is currently in bad repute.—P. D. 
Leedy. 
3979. Gross, Susan ; Carr, Martha L; 
& Rouse, 


Behavioral objectives in 


Canada) New directions for — 


Dornseif, 177 ; 
„ (Matteson School District, IL) . 
prp a reading skills program, — 
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grades 4-8. Reading Teacher, 1974(May), Vol 27(8), 
782—189.—States 5 assumptions and outlines the follow- 
ing program objectives based on them: word recognition, 
vocabulary development, interpretive comprehension, 
literal comprehension, analytical comprehension, study 
skills, enriched reading, and composition. 

3980. Hall, Vernon C. & Turner, Ralph R. (Syracuse 
U) The validity of the “different language explanation” 
for poor scholastic performance by black students. 

- Review of Educational Research, 1974(Win), Vol 44(1), 

| 69-81.—Contends that it would serve no useful purpose 
to teach English as a second language to speakers of 
Negro nonstandard English if the goal is to improve 
comprehension of standard English. The key may lie in a 
careful study of integration to determine the benefits 
gained when different cultures learn from each other. It 
is indicated that no research or demonstration roject 
has yet been concerned with maximizing the ушы of 
integration. More effort should be directed toward 
studying universals of cognitive development rather than 
relatively superficial differences such as spoken dialects. 
(2 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

3981. Herbert, Gwynneth F. (Metropolitan West Area 
Office of Education, Parramatta, NSW, Australia) 
Education through music: An initial assessment of the 
performance of a group of 150 first grade children 
whose programme has included Kodaly based music 
training. Slow Learning Child, 1974(Mar), Vol 21(1), 
15-23.—Found that the 150 Ist Braders who had 
received Kodaly music training were better equipped 
than a comparable group who had not received the 
training, in the functioning areas of discrimination, 
closure, sequencing, and recall. 

3982. Hood, Joyce. (U Iowa, Children’s Reading 
Clinic) Why we burned our basic sight vocabulary cards. 
Reading Teacher, 1974(Mar) Vol 27(6), 579-582. 
— Warns that a good reading exercise can easily go bad 
if it becomes an end in itself rather than only a means to 
an end. Some teachers use the Basic Sight Vocabulary as 
though it were the end rather than the means. They find 
the words so important and the box of cards so 
convenient for practicing them that flipping through the 
mds pee a ш part of the remedial program. 

en that happens the cards had better 
E D Lu PP be destroyed. 

3983. Houston, J. С. & Pilliner, A. E. (U Edinbur, 
Moray House Coll of Education, Scotland) The effect of 

verbal teaching style on the attainment of educational 

objectives in physics. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 44(2), 163-174 — Observed 6 
teachers in a longitudinal study of the cognitive and 
affective effects of different teaching styles (as identified 
by N. A. Flanders's 1970 interaction analysis technique) 
on the learning of physics by 14-16 yr old pupils 
following a course for the Scottish Certificate of 
Education. Analyses of variance and covariance revealed 
that the open-ended style achieved the more complex 

cognitive educational objectives more successfully than 
did either the intermediate or expository styles. On the 
whole, the open-ended procedure was the most success- 
ful in developing favorable attitudes towards physics. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3984. Hunter, Walter E. (Meramec Community Coll, 


St Louis, MO) Self-directed learning at Meramec - 


Community College: An alternative to traditional prac- 
tice. Improving Human Performance, 1972(Mar), Vol 
11), 13-23.—Results of an experimental self-directed 
learning program with over 400 college students indicate 
that (a) many students can assume a major responsibility 
for their own learning; (b) costs for self-directed and 
traditional instruction are about the same; and (c) on the 
basis of course grades, Ss achieved more than students in 
traditional courses. 

3985. Jamison, Dean; Suppes, Patrick & Wells, Stuart, 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) The effec- 
tiveness of alternative instructional media: A survey. 
Review of Educational Research, 1974(Win), Vol 44(1), 
1-67.—Reviews research on the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive instructional media: traditional classroom instruc- 
tion, instructional radio, instructional TV, programed 
instruction, and computer-assisted instruction. It is 
concluded that students learn effectively from all these 
media. Few studies indicate that one medium is 
significantly different from another. The key to prod- 
uctivity is not that technology should replace teachers, 
but that it should be used to make teachers more 
productive. Technology has thus far been primarily an 
enrichment of the individual student's experience, but it 
has seldom, if ever, increased system productivity. It has 
not yet proved that it can play an important role in 
American schools. (8 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 2 

3986. Johnson, Roosevelt & Harshman, Carl L. (Ohio 

State U, Office for Minority Affairs) A black experience 
seminar: An appraisal of impact. Journal of Non-White 
Concerns in Personnel and Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol 2(3), 
157-171.—Evaluates a black experience seminar that 
was presented as part of a concerted inservice staff 
development program aimed at reducing the discrepan- 
cies between educational achievements of black and 
white students in an Ohio school district. Results of à 
Survey indicate that (a) 98% of the seminar participants 
felt that the seminar was worthwhile, (b) 64% felt that the 
seminar would eventually have an impact on the schoo! 
system (31% were undecided), and (c) 88% felt that the 
materials and references distributed and cited in ш 
seminar were helpful in understanding the dynamics 2 
the black experience. When asked whether they һа 
ample Opportunity to express views and ask questions, 
17% of the participants felt that such time was inade- 
quate, and 5% were undecided.— M. E. Pounsel. 
- 3987. Judd, Wilson A.; O'Neil, Harold F. & ke 
Philip F. Individual differences and learner control: Il. 
Investigation of control over pictorial mediators ui 
computer-assisted instruction. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-30, 70 p.—Describes Phase 3 0 
a 3-phase investigation; Phases 1 and 2 are described д 
volume I (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1). The learning task for 
Phase 3 was the identification of edible plants and their 
critical features and edible parts. Experimental hypothes: 
es centered on the affective advantages of learne 
control, personality variables which influence the use 0, 
learner control, and the instructional effectiveness 9 
pictorial mediators under learner control. 3 experimenta 
groups were used. A Treatment Present (ТР) 8100р 
received a facilitating treatment (pictorial mediators). 
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Treatment Absent (TA) group did not receive the 
treatment, and the Learner Control (LC) group had 
control over the availability of the treatment. In 
performance, there was a significant difference between 
the TP and TA groups, TP having the highest mean 
performance. This proved that the facilitating treatment 
was an effective learning variable to be placed under 
learner control. Performance of the LC group excelled 
that of the TA group and did not significantly differ 
from that of the TP group. The presumed affective 
advantage of learner control was not shown. Of the 2 
personality measures used, Rotters Internal-External 
Control Scale and the Achievement via Independence 
(Ai) scale of the California Psychological Inventory, only 
the Ai predicted individual differences in learner control 
behavior. The best predictor of learner control behavior 
and performance was a task-specific measure developed 
for this project.—Journal abstract. 

3988. Judd, Wilson A.; O'Neil, Harold F. & Spelt, 
Philip F. (U Texas, Austin) Individual differences and 
learner control: 1. Program development and investiga- 
tion of control over mnemonics in computer-assisted 
instruction. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 
74-3, 120 p.—Describes 2 phases of a 3-phase investiga- 
tion of the effect of learner control on performance and 
anxiety in a computer-assisted task. Phase 1 developed a 
2-hr instruction program on the identification of edible 
plants, run on an IBM instructional system. Phase 2 
attempted to determine the effectiveness of learner 
control. Ss were 162 university undergraduates divided 
into 4 groups. Group 1, Treatment Present (TP), received 
a presumably facilitating treatment (mnemonic devices 
relating plant names to their critical features); Group 2, 
Treatment Absent (ТА), did not. Groups 1 and 2 served 
as control groups. Groups 3 and 4 were given learner 
control over access to the mnemonics but differed as to 
the amount of instruction they received on the use of 
learner control. Comparison of TP and TA performance 
showed that presentation of the mnemonic devices did 
not have the hypothesized facilitating effect. Conse- 
quently, providing access to mnemonics via learner 
control did not reduce state anxiety or produce better 
| formance than that of the TA group. Relationships 

etween individual differences variables and learner 
control were complex; they indicate, however, that these 
variables interact significantly with learner control, given 
a generally facilitating treatment placed under learned 
control. For Phase 3, see PA, Vol 53:Issue 1.—Journal 


abstract. 

3989. Kingsley Edward H. & Stelzer, John. 
(HumRRO, Alexandria; VA) A theoretical basis for 
individualized instruction. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jul), No 74-10, 120 p.—Formulates а theoretical 
basis for a model of individualized instruction. The 
theory is semiaxiomatic in nature so that the definitions 
and assumptions used are stated explicitly. Set theory 
and symbolic logic are the conceptual tools used. The 
model includes theories of subject-matter structure and 
Student-state description. These are related by an overall 
instructional model. A main result shows how subject- 
Matter structure constrains student-state transitions 
through a subject matter. An application of the subject- 
matter theory is made to an existing Air Force course. A 
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number of open problems are given whose further 
investipation would help make the model a more 
practical instructional tool. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3990. Landry, Richard G. (U North Dakota) A 
comparison of second language learners and monolin- 
guals on divergent thinking tasks at the elementary 
School level. Modern Language Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol 
58(1-2), 10-15.—Studied the effect of foreign-language 
learning in the elementary school (FLES) on divergent 
thinking abilities. 2 pairs of FLES and non-FLES. 
schools were matched for population, city area, and 
socioeconomic status. Equal numbers of male and 
female, FLES and non-FLES Ss were randomly selected 
from each pair, resulting in a sample of 64 Ist graders, 80 
4th graders, and 80 6th graders. None came from 
bilingual homes. Divergent thinking was measured by 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, producing 6 
total scores. Analysis of variance of the results showed 
that, as expected, no significant differences between 
FLES and non-FLES Ss emerged for the Ist graders. At 
the 4th grade level, there was no significant difference 
between FLES and non-FLES groups when compared 
within sexes, but when the data were pooled across sex, 5 
of the 6 divergent thinking measures were in favor of the 
FLES group. The FLES 6th graders scored significantl 
higher (р > .05) than the non-FLES 6th graders on all 
divergent thinking measures, but again only when the 
data were combined across sex.—C. A. Sherrard. 

3991. Landry, Richard G.; Schilson, Elizabeth & 
Pardew, E. Michelle. (U North Dakota) Self concept 
enhancement in a preschool program. Journal 0) 
Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 39-43. 
—Investigated the effects of a preschool self-concept 
enhancement program on a group of 4-yr-old middle- 
class children from diverse ethnic backgrounds. Self- 
concept was measured by Ss’ pre- and posttest scores on 
the Thomas Self-Concept Values Test and by teachers 
reports on the Developmental Profile (Н. Bessell et al). 
Significant increases in self-concept were found on 14 
variables in the experimental group. More significant 
gains in self-concept were made on 5 variables by the 
experimental group when compared to à control group. 
It is concluded that self-enhancing education does 
increase a person's conception of self at the preschool 

,—Journadl abstract. 
dr Lefley, Harriat P. (U Miami) Effects of a 
cultural heritage program on the self-concept of 
Miccosukee Indian children. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 67(10), 462-466.—Investi- 
gated the effects of a 10-wk Indian culture program on 
the self-concept (SC), self-esteem (SE), and Indian self- 
esteem (ISE) of 20 7-14 yr old Miccosukee reservation 
children. The 3 variables were measured by means of thè 
Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept Scale, semantic 
differential scales, and specially developed tests of ISE. 
Controls, paired for sex and age, were 20 Seminoles of 
the same ethnolinguistic group. The Miccosukees were 


unchanged in global SC, but showed a highly significant 
rise in SE (actual-ideal-self discrepancy 
for Indian over An 
correlation between 


group: 
self. 


), in preference 
o stimuli, and in the posttest 
SC and ISE. SE change in both 


ly due to modification of the ideal 


"peek : of dissonance 


Results are interpreted in terms 
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theory, and their implications for self-concept testing are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3993. McCleskey, Joyce. (Troy State U, Reading Ctr, 
Fort Rucker) Specific language training as a method of 
facilitating reading readiness for a select group of first 
grade children. Southern Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1974(Spr), Vol 8(4), 236-254.—Attempted to 
determine if specific experimental procedures in paradig- 
matic language would cause differences in reading- 
Teadiness test achievement among 58 experimental, 
placebo, and control Ist graders. Analysis after structure 
training indicated that paradigmatic language training 
did not significantly affect readiness test taking perform- 
ance of these beginning Ist graders, nor was paradigmat- 
ic language a trainable skill at this level. These results 
Suggest that paradigmatic language may be a develop- 
mental task in the language development domain. 
—Journal abstract. 

3994. McLean, Leslie D. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) It’s almost time for CAI. 
Interchange, 1973, Vol 4(4), 35-47.—Argues that comput- 
er-assisted instruction (CAI) will soon be commonly 
used. Its features are those of a field undergoing 
development, showing all of the usual problems and 
inconsistencies. CAI instructional systems may eventual- 
de responsibility for 25% of formal instruction. (34 
re 

3995. Miller, D. D. & Johnson, Gail. (U Missouri, St 
Louis) What we've learned about teaching reading to 

Navajo Indians. Reading Teacher, 1974(Mar), Vol 27(6), 
350-554.—Describes teaching Navajo Indians to read as 
being a problem of cultural differences. Once the 
bicultural problem is solved and the Navajo student 
begins to acquire a reading vocabulary of English words, 
he develops a liking for reading and an increasing 
mastery of reading skills. Recent surveys have shown 
increasing Navajo interest in reading. As more English is 
spoken at home and as the native cultural background 
improves, children from the reservation are capable of 
mastering more quickly the technical principles involved 
in learning to read.—P. D. Leedy. 

3996. Mueller, Theodore. (U Kentucky) Another look 
at how to teach listening and reading comprehension. 
Modern Language Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol 58(1-2), 19-23. 
—Presents foreign-language comprehension exercises 
based on a theory that comprehension involves 3 levels: 
sensing the gross syntactic envelope, segmenting, and 
recoding. Sentences are first presented with emphasized 
prosody and extended pauses to exaggerate the envelope. 
Segmentation into clauses follows, stressing within- 

clause syntactic patterns. Segmentation into vocabulary 
items is the final stage. 

3997. Newman, Morris 1.; Williams, Reed G. & Hiller, 
Jack H. Delay of information feedback in an applied 
setting: Effects on initially learned and unlearned items. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 
55-59.—94 undergraduates enrolled in an educational 

psychology course read an assigned article of about 3,700 
words. A 30-item multiple-choice test was then adminis- 
tered and followed by 1 of 4 treatments: no feedback, 
immediate feedback, 1 day delayed feedback, or 7 days 
delayed feedback. A retention test, consisting of the 
original items and distractors randomly reordered, was 
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administered 7 days after the feedback. No overall 
differences in performance were observed. Likewise, 
there were no significant differences for the test items 
analyzed according to initial performance or according 
to item difficulty. Questionnaire data indicated that 
immediate feedback stimulated the most rereading, 
These results raise questions as to the importance of 
controlling feedback intervals carefully in applied 
instructional settings.—Journal abstract. 

3998. O'Day, Rory. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Reality teaching: The self-analysis classroom. Jnter- 
change, 1974, Vol 5(1), 36-45.— Suggests that classrooms 
should be structured in such a way that students are able 
to engage in direct self-analysis of their own behavior. 
Students should learn to distinguish between how they 
are behaving and how they think they are behaving, 
Topics discussed include the role of the teacher, the 
reactions of students, phases of group development, and 
applications of the self-analysis method. (20 ref)—H. E. 
Yuker. 

3999. Oller, John W. & Nagato, Naoko. (U New 
Mexico) The long-term effect of FLES: An experiment. 
Modern Language Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol 58(1-2), 15-19, 
—Investigated the extent to which foreign language 
instruction in the elementary school (FLES) confers 
superior FL proficiency in the secondary school. 233 
female FLES and non-FLES Ss were selected in paired 
Broups from Grades 7, 9, and 11 at a Japanese secondary 
School. Their FL proficiency in English was tested by 3 
50-item cloze tests, 1 test for each grade. IQ was 
controlled for. Results show a significant difference 
(p « .001) between FLES and non-FLES 7th graders. 
In the 9th grade the difference was still significant 
(р < .025) but by the llth grade the difference was 
insignificant. It is concluded that since FLES and non- 
FLES students receive the same FL instruction from 8th 
grade onwards, FLES students may mark time after this 
point, which would allow the non-FLES students to 
catch up with them. The alternative conclusion is that, 
although FLES confers some initial advantage in 
secondary school, this is soon lost in the face of the 
ability of non-FLES students to catch up—C. 4. 
Sherrard. 

4000. Porterfield, Denzil. (U Houston) Influence of 
inquiry-discovery science preparation on questioning 
behavior of reading teachers. Reading Teacher, 
1974(Mar), Vol 27(6), 589-593.—Suggests that the types 
of questions recommended by authors of basic reading 
series be analyzed to reveal the extent to which the guide 
questions proposed in the teachers’ manuals facilitate the 
teaching of thinking skills. When the questions are 
deficient in stimulating thought, supplementary guide 
questions can be developed. This would enable teachers 
desiring to achieve a particular cognitive or affective goal 
to incorporate an effective Strategy of questioning into 
teaching which otherwise might not achieve the desired 
result.—P. D. Leedy. 

4001. P. Richard B. & Edwards, К. Anthony. 
(Utah State U) Performance in a self-paced course. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 
60-64.—Describes the performance of 92 students in an 
individually paced course in introductory psychology. Ss 
were required to complete 30 units of material by Ога 
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interviews and every 3rd unit was followed by a written 
exam. It was found that the earlier an S started to work, 
the sooner he finished the course, and that more of those 
who started early completed the course than those who 
started later. Individual exam records showed that 
patterns of exam-taking could not be characterized by 
any single mode. Fixed-ratio, fixed-interval, and pacing 
schedule patterns of responding were obtained. Most of 
the. Ss who withdrew from the class did so after 
completing 1 of the Ist 3 exams and there was no history 
of exam failure associated with these Ss. Early finishers 
had a slightly more favorable attitude toward the course 
than late-finishers. Among Ss who indicated a change 
toward majoring or minoring in psychology, the change 
was greater for those who finished early. A major 
implication of this study is that students should be 
reinforced for starting to work early in a self-paced class 
since it maximizes the probability that the student will 
complete the course. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4002. Ryan, Frank L. (U California, Riverdale) The 
effects on social studies achievement of multiple 
student responding to different levels of questioning. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 
TI—75.—Exposed 5th and 6th graders to high- or low- 
level materials (e.g., aerial photographs) and questions 
on geographical themes. On subsequent achievement 
lests, Ss responded at levels consistent with the questions 
posed; both groups outperformed a control group that 
was taught geography without the materials or questions. 

- (I9 ref) 

4003. Santhanam, M. R. (Maharaja Sayajirao U 
Baroda, Ctr of Advanced Study in Education, India) 
Some Strategies of effective teacher classroom behav- 
lor. Indian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 
1972(Dec), Vol 3(2), 72-75.—Observed 32 randomly 
selected teachers from comparative and private schools 
for 6 hrs each, using N. A. Flanders’s interaction analysis 
Category system (see PA, Vol 44:21578), to test teacher 
Strategies of transition from (a) short question-short 
answer to repeated student discussion or (b) short 
question-short answer to open-ended interchange. Pear- 
Son product moment correlations of —.17 (not significant) 
Were found for the (a) sequence and of .59 (p < .01) for 
the (b) sequence. Results suggest that a strategy of open- 
ended questions eliciting initiation-type responses can 
facilitate the creative inquiry cycle.—J. B. Francis. ў 

4004. Sawyer, Diane J. (Syracuse U) The diagnostic 
mystique: A point of view. Reading Teacher, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 27(6), 555-561.—Criticizes the prevailing attitude 
that a skill-oriented assessment of a child's reading 
behavior by a reading expert is the last word in 
diagnostic workups and that if skill deficiencies can be 
Specified accurately the child will progress. This ap- 
Proach is considered too simple. Suggested remedies are 
to create learning environments favorable to the attain- 
Ment of concepts, motivation, and flexible cognitive 
Strategies.—P. D. Leedy. a 

4005. Sepe, Robert. (Montclair State Coll) An empiri- 
cal evaluation of an automated cognitive-psychomotor 
Self instruction application. Improving Human Perform- 
ance, 1973(Win), Vol 2(4), 273-278.—The historical 
growth of self-paced instructional modules often has 
been restricted to programing verbal skills. In the present 
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study 2 cognitive-psychomotor tasks (dry mounting and 
laminating) were programed, and a hardware delivery 
system, featuring an autoprogram stop and slide syn- 
chronization capability, was developed and tested with 
60 undergraduate students. Data disclosed that the 
system can be successfully used to instruct cognitive- 
psychomotor tasks which formerly were instructed by 
teachers on a one-to-one or small group basis—Journal’ 
abstract. 

4006. Stendig-Lindberg, G. (Karolinska Hosp, Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Some comments on the sex education in 
Sweden and on the goals of sex education. Israel Annals 


of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(2), — 


107-110.—Comments on some of the current books and 
pamphlets used in Swedish sex education programs and 
on the ideal goals of sex education programs in general. 
The need to emphasize responsibility and the unity of 
sexual and emotional behaviors in sex education pro- 
grams is examined. 

4007. Sullivan, Joanna. (Pennsylvania State U, Capi- 
tol Campus, Middletown) Open—traditional—what is 
the difference? Elementary School Journal, 1974(May), 
Vol 74(8), 493-500.— Tested 22 pupils from an open 
classroom and 26 from a traditional classroom for 
significant differences in creative thinking, creative 
writing, independence in decision-making, and self- 


confidence in a new situation. Ss in both groups were Sth E 
graders matched for intelligence and sociocultural —— 


backgrounds. Open-class Ss performed better in inven- 
tion (p < .001) and in fluency with words (р < .001). 
No significant differences were found between the mean. 
scores of the 2 groups on fluency of ideas and ability to 
predict outcomes. In creative writing, open-classroom Ss 
surpassed traditional classroom Ss in variety of sentence 
structure and in production of vivid passages, but not in 
usage of unusual words and originality of topics. Open- 
classroom Ss were also superior in all but 2 of the 8 
questions in a checklist that indicated the S's independ- 
ence in task performance. In interviews with undergradu- 
ates, open-classroom Ss were more flexible in responses, 
more spontaneous, and less self-conscious than Ss from 
the traditional classroom.—A. J. Ter Keurst. . 
4008. Sullivan, Joanna. {алыша Sat U, М 
letown) Receptive and critical reading develops 
oai hes, Teacher, 1974(May), Vol 27(8), 796-800. 
Rink reading skills are those that help the reader 


mi what he reads. Critical reading should not be 


nfined to the upper grades. It is suggested that its 
development should begin in the primary grades; 
kindergarten children should be taught how to make 


judgments, predictions, and comparisons among sources 


i ation. 
nc Taylor, P. H. (U Birmingham, England) 
Lecturer's perceptions of the influence of ideas on the 
curriculum of colleges of education. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 44(2), 131-139. 
—Using ratings by lecturers in 7 colleges of educa 
the degree of influence of 20 relevant ideas on / 
operational curriculum of the college was шш : 
Results suggest that po dene 

influential, an а { 
peche DS each of which may influence 


courses of study. 
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4010. Thomas, Rex & Sims, John A. (Iowa State U of 
Science & Technology, Computation Ctr) Effects of 
chance in an animal selection simulation on college 
students' attitudes toward simulation. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 67(10), 448-452. 
—Investigated the influence on student attitudes of using 
a random variable to simulate real world phenomena in 
an instructional simulation. Randomly assigned groups 
of college juniors (N = 74) participated in 2 versions 
(one realistic and one favorably skewed) of an animal 
selection simulation as an integral part of a college 
course. Analysis revealed no significant differences 
between the attitudes of the 2 groups toward the 
simulation. However, ex post facto analysis of groups 
defined by “success” in the simulation revealed a highly 
significant difference in frustration where the results 
were publicly posted. Results suggest that the adminis- 
tration of a simulation has greater influence on student 
attitudes than does the random behavior of the model. 
—Journal abstract. 

4011. Thompson, Gerald W. (Old Dominion U) The 
effects of ability grouping upon achievement in elev- 
enth grade American history. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 76-79.—Tested the 
assumption that homogeneous ability grouping reduces 
the range of learning differences when compared with 
heterogeneous (random) grouping and that this narrow- 
ing of range aids the teaching and learning process. The 
assumption was not upheld; heterogeneous students 
showed significantly greater achievement gain in 11th- 
grade American history at 4 ability levels than did 
homogeneous students, 

4012. Walker, Decker F. & Schaffarzick, Jon. (Stan- 
ford U) Comparing curricula. Review of Educational 
Research, 1974(Win), Vol 44(1), 83-111.—Reviews expe- 
riments since 1957 ‘that compared the achievement of 
students using innovative curricula with that of students 
using traditional curricula. It is tentatively concluded 
that the new curricula are not uniformly superior to the 
old ones (although this may be true) but rather that 
different curricula are associated with different patterns 
of achievement. The philosophic Position with respect to 
these findings is summarized: “Stop thinking of the 
curriculum as a fixed race course and begin to think of it 
as a tool, apparently a powerful one, for stimulating and 
directing the active learning capacities which are 
ultimately responsible for the achievement we want from 
schools." (2 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

4013. Willis, Jerry. (U Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Effects of systematic feedback and self charting on a 
remedial tutorial program in reading. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 83-85.—3 
elementary school children with reading problems were 
tutored by undergraduates. After a baseline tutoring 

condition Ss were given different-colored chips for 
correctly and incorrectly read sentences. Ss counted their 
chips and recorded them on a graph. This feedback and 
self-charting substantially increased the rate of sentences 
read correctly and for 2 Ss reduced the error rate. (19 ref) 
4014. Woody, Robert H. (Ohio U) Educational 
television programming and school health. Journal of 
School Health, 1974(May), Vol 44(5), 246-249.— Discuss- 
es the potential role of the school health professional in 
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educational television programing. A framework and 
brief literature review on the relationship between 
television and human behavior is presented and sugges- 
tions for school health workers and members of the 
community to maximize the benefits of educational 
television in the school are discussed. 5 recommended 
courses of action are presented, each emphasizing an 
active participatory role by the school health worker in 
the design, development, and production of educational 
television programs.—R. J. Ambrosino. 

4015. Yaney, Joseph P. (Ohio State U) A critical 
review of the instructional technology mechanism of 
task analysis. Improving Human Performance, 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 64-70.—Discusses task analysis asa 
respected part of the total instructional programing 
process and examines the cost-benefit and operational- 
cost models of task analysis. 2 reasons are proposed for 
the fact that people respect, but do not use, the process. 
The Ist is that the ability to make a nonempirical field 
estimate of initial and terminal behaviors is thought to be 
highly developed. The 2nd involves the high, often 
prohibitive, cost of field data gathering techniques. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4016. Batty, W. R. & Wankowski, J. A. (U Birming- 
ham, England) Admission grades, temperament and 
degrees of chemistry students. Birmingham, England: 
University of Birmingham, 1974. 26 p.— Presents a study 
of the interrelationships between admission grades, the 
selection and consistency of academic and learning styles 
during the transition from secondary school to the 
university, and personality based on data from a sample 
of students in a department of chemistry in one 
university. Comparisons with other student groups are 
presented, and implications for educational planning and 
counseling are discussed. 

4017. Bayer, Alan E.; Royer, Jeannie T. & Webb, 
Richard M. (American Council on Education, Office of 
Research, Washington, DC) Four years after college 
entry. ACE Research Reports, 1973(Mar), Vol 8(1), 45 P: 
— Presents a statistical summary of a follow-up study 0 
34,346 students who had been part of an American 
Council on Education survey of entering freshmen 4 yrs 
earlier. Short descriptive highlights of the results indicate 
that students (a) became more liberal over 4 yrs With 
Tespect to campus and social issues, (b) seemed less 
inclined to strive for status and financial success, and (© 
tended to shift their career choices away from the harder 
Sciences toward the social sciences and education. 
Analysis continues on these data which are available t 
educational researchers for further studies.—J. 
Francis. 2d 

4018. Bonniol Jean-Jacques & Henry, Christine. 
(National Ctr for Scientific Research, U Proven 
Marseille, France) [Class organization by group level: 
Study of modes and certain results after one угар 
(Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 1501-2), 9-27- 
z Studied the effects of dividing 23 French children 
entering the 2nd yr of secondary school (approximate 
US 7th grade) into 10 high-, 8 medium-, and 5 low-ability 
groups in French and mathematics. Ss were compared t 
a control group of 23 pupils who were not grou 
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according to ability and who were taught by the ѕате degree to which i pa 
Е or experimental Ss, assignment to ability level vus Aerie end Lr de p D 
was based on teacher recommendations at the end of the somewhat to the degree to which the аА s 
preceding grade under generally stated criteria of to his life style. (23 ref}—E. J. Mason. i: 
scholastic achievement, aptitude test scores, rate of 4022. Feichtner, S. Н. & Burstyn, J. N. (Carnegi 
progress, and general impression. Groups were com- Mellon U) Development of individualistic behaviors i 
pared in terms of teacher communication in class the classroom. Journal of Experimental Education, E: 
(similar in mode in experimental and control groups, 1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 12-17.—ldentifies 4 behavior 
atypical of traditional mode) and end-of-year results in patterns exhibited by students in the classroom: an 
mathematics and French grammar and composition. active learning pattern, a passive learning pattern, a — - 
Significant differences between experimental and control nonparticipative pattern, and a disruptive pattern. Each +. 
groups were not found in grades given by the teachers, behavior pattern is a result of the matching or mismatch- 
amount of improvement, or scores on standardized tests. ing of a student's affective and cognitive skills with the _ 
Analysis by level within the experimental group indicat- demands of the classroom environment. Each behavior _ 
ed that differing teacher expectations for the 3 groups pattern is characterized by 3 stages—tentative, testi Me 
may have influenced results. (English summary)—E. E. and patterned—where the student perceives the possibili- — — 
Brown. ty of reward for a certain behavior, tests whether thi 

4019. Brooks, William & Emery, Lawerence. (Nova reward can be produced on demand, and finally adopts a 
Scotia Teachers Coll, Truro, Canada) College dropouts: behavior pattern. It is concluded that shifts in behavi 
A view from two schools. Canadian Counsellor, patterns are possible at each stage of development if — 
1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 146-151.—Mailed a questionnaire to appropriate changes are made in the classroom environ- 
students who withdrew from 2 academic institutions—a ment, but that each stage of each pattern has its own 
teachers’ college and a state university—to study their discrete shift and remedy.—Journal abstract. j 
reasons for leaving. The responses of the 113 Ss who 4023. Gruber, Joseph J. & Kirkendall, Don R. (U 
returned the questionnaire were classified into 5 categor- Kentucky) Relationships within and between the mental 
ies; academic, health and family, financial, school and personality domains in disadvantaged high school 
environment, and other. The most important reason for students. American Corrective Therapy Journal 
withdrawal appeared to be the students’ feeling thatthe — 1973(Sep), Vol 27(5), 136-140.— Tested 91 14-17 yr ol 
institution did not offer an academic experience that met students in Grades 9-11 and examined whether any 
their personal objectives. (French summary)—Journal differences exist in the nature of relationships between: 
abstract. personality traits of the disadvantaged and others. Tt was 

4020. Cusin, Prune & Piolat, Michael. [Self-evaluation found that both high- and low-achieving gifted students. 
of performance: Some scholastic and intellectual from disadvantaged environments displayed more desir- 
determinants.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol able personality scores than others. A low ber ў 
Г? 43-57.—Conducted a study with 3 groups of NAT. | e MUI variables was also 
male students with mental ages of 10-11 yrs from 3 reported. (21 re 9, АІ. й 
educational institutions. 16 Ss C ina pde scholas- P4024. Hensley, Bonnie. (Stephen F. Austin A 
lic regime, 29 were in a “transition” class (4th or lowest Тһе relationship of selected рео Pues 
Secondary school track), and 17 were in a specialized demographic, and intellectual factors 


class for pupils with poor scholastic records. Ss were achievement of good, мозе, c poor fr ЫН 
"ior of dt p general stimate ааа аа vel 80, 256271 2 Administered the 
evaluation of their performance immediately following search, 1974(Spr), Vol 8(4), Р 


| i i i Primary I battery, t045 4 
Completion of a vocabulary task. Although it was Metropolitan Achievement Test, imu banery d 
hypothesized that pupils with poor records who had Ist graders. Ss pee a bo Мо age OF pe 


experienced repeated failures would undervalue their readers and were given a s to measure the 
performance, results show that both the 4th track and the language or perceptual skill a io cnt pee 
Specialized classes overestimated their performance. It is tion, auditory memory, spati ce s E 
Suggested that the findings might have been a result of coordination, form ee Meng epu. 
€ protected atmosphere of the specialized class in and percentage of differen 
ш praise and encouragement is the rule and errors i SCR 
ү та to be overlooked or de-emphasized, leading to an variable de e 5 us 
е achievement ЕШ ШОН cr PRAE The role of visual perceptual tasks Was 
4021. Di Marco, Nicholas. (U Missouri, St Louis) Life substantiated to 
Style, learning Чис. аста and ) Additionally, SES was not a factor сарае TN 
attitudes. American Educational Research Journal, nating among good, eas ele P 
1974(Spr), Vol 11(2), 203-209.—Studied the effects of groups. (23 NO ошта enti: Bény мае 
magrüence of the life styles of 10 English teachers with 4025. urtig, рокла xe ido S d 
ваё Of 196 of their |]th-grade students. Congruence 7 » Un 
studey Were computed for teachers’ life styles and 
lea; ents’ attitudes toward the teacher, classroom, and 
Aun Ing structure. Results suggest (a) that students 
"des toward teachers were related somewhat to the 
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185-200.—Compared play activities of children in 
nursery and primary school in terms of social participa- 
tion and play content. 12 boys and 12 girls were observed 
in upper nursery school and 5 boys and 5 girls in primary 
school. 6 boys and 6 girls were followed from nursery to 
rimary school, and 20 boys and 20 girls through the Ist 
5 mo of primary school. Nursery school play was 
Characterized by greater variety, less structure, and a 
ater proportion of nonplay activity than pri 
School AR (37% vs 14%). In the transition (ойлы, 
to primary school, differences in amount of structured 
play were more marked in girls than in boys. In 
semidirective interviews with 30 children, nursery child- 
ren described their play without giving it a label. Pri 
school children would simply name the game, implying a 
commonly understood play culture. (English summary) 
—E. E. Brown. 

У 4026. Jackson, Maxie C. & DePuydt, Diane. (Michi- 
gan State U, Coll of Urban Development) Community 
service: An adjustment motif for minority students. 
Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 
1974(Jan), Vol 2(2), 94-97.—Suggests that in addition to 
concern about their academic survival, minority students 
entering predominantly white institutions experience 
isolation, assimilation, and identity problems. A universi- 
ty-sponsored program, designed to assist in the academic 
and social adjustment of these students is presented, 
pepe for linkage between students’ current and 

ackground experiences, for reducing the pressures of 
assimilation into the campus value system by providing 


tudes toy achievement. 
junior high school students were administered a ques. 


Sex, race, 
variable was 


PA, Vol 45:4102), who placed 
intervening with attitudes and 
more dynamic symmetrical bond was 


present study, 
explaining academic achievement.—M. E. Pounsel. 


Psychology, 1974, Vol 2105), 404-408 nel ne 
a "m d if —Т‹ 
predictive ability of MMPI scales to ideatty US re 


“high risk” for 
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problems of emotional adjustment and Subsequent 
Separation from the Academy. The entrance profiles 
from the freshman class (N = 1,389) were screened for 
pathological signs by computer and by clinical evalua. _ 
tion. This screening process identified a 6% subsample of 
the total class that was labeled “high risk” on the basis of 
deviant profiles. Evaluation of the 165 cadets who had 
separated during a 2-mo interval indicated that the rate 
of attrition and problems in emotional adaptation 
leading to separation were significantly greater in the 
high-risk group than in the remainder of the freshman 
class.—Journal abstract. 

4029. Lambert, Nadine M. (U California, Berkeley) 
Intellectual and nonintellectual predictors of high 
School status. Journal of Special Education, 1972(Fal), 
Vol 6(3), 241-259.— Compared assessments of intellectu- 
al and nonintellectual behavior of 300 children in the 
2nd and Sth grades with their high school, status as 
measured by evidence of successful and unsuccessful 
functioning and by dimensions of high school behavior 
derived from a factor analysis of data available in the 
high school record. Results demonstrate that among the 
intellectual predictors, elementary school grades predict- 
ed a greater range of high school behavior than did 
measures of intelligence. WISC IQ scores were better 
indicators of high school status than group IQ scores, 
and reading- and arithmetic-achievement scores were the 
least dependable predictors. Teacher, peer, and self- 
ratings were equally valid predictors of high school 
status. Results support the need for comprehensive 
assessments of individual behavior at the elementary 
level and the planning of educational programs con- - 
Bruent with the affective and intellectual needs of 
children. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4030. Lewis, John. (Winona State Coll) Undergradu- 
ate ability-achievement and the earning of graduate 
degrees. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 383-385.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between membership in undergraduate ability 
and achievement groups and the attainment of advanced 
graduate and professional degrees later in life. The 874 
Ss had graduated in 1948, 1954-1955, and 1959-1960. 
Results show that high ability and high achievement 
groups were most likely to obtain advanced acre 

owever, a surprisingly large percentage of low-aptitu ү 
and high-achievement males completed advanced work 
—Journal abstract. 

4031. Long, Barbra Н. & Henderson, Edmund Н. 
(Goucher Coll) Certain determinants of academic 
expectancies among southern and non-southern teach- 
ers. American Educational Research Journal, 1914(SpD* 
Vol 11(2), 137-147.—Investigated academic expectancies 
of 120 teachers for hypothetical children entering school; 
Teachers rated stimulus children on the probability 0 
learning to read in the Ist grade. Race, class, readiness 
test scores, activity, and attention of children were varie 
im a factorial design, with the latter 3 repeated measures: 
гле teacher's background (southern or not) was à 
independent variable, Results show significant effects i 
test scores, activity, and attention and 6 significan 
interactions. It is concluded that teacher expectancies are 
strongly influenced by both test scores and classroom 
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behavior, and that such effects may be either realistic or 
prejudiced. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4032. Lunemann, Alan. (U California, Berkeley) 
Desegregation and achievement: A cross-sectional and 


semi-longitudinal look at Berkeley, California. Journal of 


Negro Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 42(4), 439-446.— Stud- 
ied the scholastic performance of all the pupils in the 
Berkeley schools to whom the Stanford Achievement 
Tests (SAT) were administered in Grades 1-3 in 
1968-1970, and of those pupils known to have been in 
the district in 1968, on the basis of other measures, 
checked against their subsequent SAT scores in 1969 and 
1970 in order to determine their eligibility for inclusion. 
In 1968 the Berkeley system went through voluntary 
desegregation. Results indicate that scores generally 
went up over the 3 yrs and pupils who remained in the 
district for 2 or 3 yrs did better than pupils who were 
tested in only 1 of those years.—W. E. Sedlacek. 

4033. Lyons, James E. (Kentucky State U) The 
adjustment of black students to predominantly white 
campuses. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 
42(4), 462-466.—Mailed a questionnaire to 140 colleges 
and universities in 1969. By the end of the school year in 
1971, 48% had returned the questionnaire. Practically 
every school had a “Black/Afro-American History 
Week,” and a “Black Art Festival” was the 2nd most 
popular activity. 62% placed major emphasis on political 
unctions in their black student organizations. Although 
a few schools stated that 50% of the students were 
“militant,” the average for all schools was 10%. When 
asked if the "militants" were in control, the respondents 
were evenly divided; 27 said yes and 27 said no.—W. E. 
Sedlacek. 

4034. Mason, G. A. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New 
Zealand) Ability grouping: An ethnographic study of a 
structural feature of schools. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Sociology, 1974(Feb), Vol 101), 53-56.—Pres- 
ents an ethnographic description of how children 
perceive their school experiences, especially with regard 
to ability grouping. 100 8-13 yr old children, drawn from 
all ability groupings, were interviewed. The ability 
Broups established, and the apparent lack of mobility in 
the system, reinforced the children's concept of. their 
ability in academic areas, principally reading. Children 
in low-ability groups found it hard to maintain the 
prestige acquired by others. The group allocation was 
interpreted as a sign of worth in a social system which 
places great value on high performance measured on 
academic criteria, but this allocation ignored other 
aspects of the individual's personal growth.—Author 
summary. 

4035. McClure, Robert F. (Terrell State Hosp, TX) 
Multivariate identification and prediction of university 

. Student problems. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 42(4) 44-49.—Used the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory, the American College Test, the 
Willingness to Accept Limitations Scale, and self-report 
questionnaires to identify personality differences be- 
tween 697 college students who did or did not have 
emotional problems. These personality differences were 
then used to predict emotional problems in other 
students (n = 187). Personality differences on 7 meas- 
ures predicted 3 kinds of emotional problems. The 
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technique predicted prome with the great sileni 
majority of students who never ask for official help. Thi 
information can be used to plan preventive counseling or 
educational programs ау in the college career ОЇ 
potential problem students.—Journal abstract. 

4036. McIntosh, Barbara M.; Wilson, Lolita N. & - 
Lipinski, Beatrice G. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, British - 
Columbia, Canada) The extent and nature d student — — 
attrition in the first five years at Simon Fraser — 
University. Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(3), 
163-174.—Received a 29% return (N = 1,208) of - 
questionnaires mailed to the 4,954 undergraduates who — 
became voluntary and administrative dropouts ata Ж 
Canadian university during the !st 5 yrs of its О] eration. _ 
Analysis of the responses indicate that most students left — 
in their Ist year of studies, and did not discuss their plans 
with university personnel but would have liked to talk —— 
with faculty and/or administrators. Ss attributed their 
reasons for withdrawal almost equally to academic 
difficulties, personal-emotional problems, and external- 
environmental pressures. Two-thirds of the Ss had 
resumed some type of formal study. Women were 
significantly less likely than men to become administra- 
tive dropouts. (French summary)—Journal abstract. F 

4037. Orlando, Charles & Lynch, Jerry. (Board of _ 
Cooperative Educational Services of Alleghany County, 
NY) Learning disabilities of educational casualties? 
Where do we go from here? Elementary School Journal, — 
1974(May), Vol 74(8), 461—467.— Presents several sociop- E 
sychological problems of the underachieving pupil; #8 
Among these are the lock-step school organization that 
militates against the progress of the atypical child, and — 
the self-fulfilling prophecy of a misinterpreted testing — 
program: Studies by K. De Hirsch and D. G. Doehring 
indicate the difficulty in using tests to differentiate 
between slow matufation in a child and his physiological 
or psychological problems in learning to read. The 
teaching program should focus on developing the | 
children individually rather than on how well they — — 
conform to the school pattern. The curricula of the 
children have 2 mutually dependent aspects. In the 
instructional aspect the pupil learns academic skills and 
in the educational aspect he learns to apply these skills in 
his own life and experience. The pattern of an effective — — 
inservice program of elementary education is presented. 
(18 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 5 А А 5 

4038. Pandey, R. E. (East Foothill Child Guidance —— 
Clinic, Duarte, CA) A comparative study of dropout at 
an integrated university: The 16 Personality Factor — 
Test. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Fal), Vol 42(4), 
441-451.—Administered the 16 Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire to 350 entering freshmen (219 whites, 131 
blacks, 193 males, 157 females) at Lincoln University in 
Missouri in the fall of 1969. 75% of the white students 
achieved “good” academic standing, 11% became drop- 
outs, and 14% were on probation at the end of the fall 
semester. 74% of the black students achieved "good 
academic standing, 6% dropped out, and 20% were on 
probation at the end of the fall semester. Analyses of | 
variance indicated (p < .05) that the good students ~ 
were humble and submissive while the dropouts were 
assertive, stubborn, and independent. Both dropouts and 
those on probation were assertive, stubborn, and 
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independent. Dropouts, however, were more intelligent 
and of stronger superego strength than probationers. 
—W. E. Sedlacek. 
4039. Passi, B. K. & Lalithamma, M. S. (MSU Baroda, 
_ Ctr of Advanced Study in Education, India) Self- 
- concept and creativity of over, normal and under- 
- achievers amongst grade X students of Baroda. Indian 
Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1973, Vol 4(1), 1-11. 
—117 10th graders in Baroda high schools, classified as 
= over-, normal-, and under-achievers were tested for self- 
concept and for creativity by means of the Personality 
— Word List, Passi Tests of Creativity, and Madhooker 
Patel Intelligence Test. No mean differences were found 
. among the groups in self-concept, but over-achievers 
were more creative.—J. B. Francis. 

4040. Seefeldt, Carol. (U Maryland) Who should 
teach young children? Journal of Teacher Education, 
1973(Win), Vol 24(4), 308-311.—Studied 31 teachers and 
329 children in an urban Head Start program in Florida. 
The teachers formal education was found to be 
significantly related to the achievement scores of the 
Head Start children. 

4041. Seidl, Neil W. & McKeen, Ronald L. (Coll 
Racine, Milwaukee, WI) More on the use of student 
generated learning hierarchies. Improving Human Per- 
formance, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 71-80.—Selected 12 high- 
ability and 12 low-ability Ss from among 60 university 
student volunteers on the basis of high bool percentile 
rank, grade point average, and lack of knowledge of 
matrix algebra. Ss constructed learning hierarchies as 
they learned matrix algebra. The 2 groups did not 
unis different learning hierarchies. However, the 
low-ability group required more guidance and time to 
construct their hierarchy —Journal abstract. 

4042. Solari, Marie-José (CNRS Lab de Psychologie 
Scolarie et Lab de Psychologie Associé, U Provence. 
France) [Mobilization in the nursery school child: An 
evaluation technique: Initial data.] (Fren) Cahiers de 

Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(3-4), 159-169.—Rather than 
study attention as such, 2 aspects of mobilization. 
psychological tension and control of activity in writing 
and painting, were studied. Criteria in both activities 
were (a) total time spent working at the task and (b) 
distribution of work. In total time and in number of 


related to ratings of persi: 
det E, E. Brown. 


4043. Stambak, Mira. (CNRS, Pari 
at school: Is the child Үү 


Ice, еу permit affirmati 
lo the contrary. Findings do affirm the decisive iced 
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of environmental interactions of the individual. Thus, the 
equation "school failure = maladjusted child” is reject- 
ed at least in put The equation “school failure = ma- 
ladjustment of the school” is not rejected and calls into 
question the school system in relation to its objective, 
(English summary)—E. E. Brown. 

4044. Wilcox, B. (U York, England) The teaching of 
serial tasks using chaining strategies. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 44(2), 175-183. 
—Investigated the effect of chain length (short, medium, 
and long) and teaching strategy (backward chaining, 
forward chaining, and whole method) on the acquisition 
and retention of 2 types of chain or serial task: paper- , 
folding (regarded as a motor assembly task) and 
numerical procedures. 176 female college freshmen were 
randomly assigned to 9 groups defined by chain length 
and teaching strategy in a 3 X 3 design. Within each 
group’ a motor and a number chain were taught by 
means of self-instructional programs, followed by prac- 
tice to a criterion of 1 promptless trial. One wk later the 
tasks were relearned to the same criterion. No advantage 
was found for backward chaining in the case of the 
motor chains and the short and medium number chains. 
However, for the long number chain there was some 
indication that backward chaining was superior to 
forward chaining. Both methods were in general inferior 
to the whole method, (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4045. Brothers, Roy J. (American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, KY) Arithmetic computation by 
the blind: A look at current achievement. Education of 
the Visually Handicapped, 1972(Mar), Vol 4(1), 1-8. 
—Replicated the 1959 research by Nolan and Ashcroft 
which found that 75% of visually handicapped students 
in residential schools were below grade level in arithme- 
tic achievement. The present investigation, which includ- 
ed most of the schools in the earlier study, showed that 
arithmetic achievement of Braille students did not 
improve over the decade between the 2 studies. Possible 
reasons for this lack of progress are considered: the 
caliber of students may not be what it was; there may be 
more programs for the visually handicapped in local 
schools; or other concomitant disabilities may be present 
among children attending residential schools. The use of 
manipulative devices, and grade level at which they are 
introduced, and their advantages and disadvantages are 
discussed. Once the abacus was introduced, the rate of 
achievement for students using it was greater than a of 
any group using other i i levices.—C. 
Nine kon? g manipulative а 

4046. Brown, Lou et al. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Teaching functional reading to young trainable stu- 
dents: Toward longitudinal objectives. Journal of Special 
Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 237-246.— Taught 2 5-Y- 
old Mongoloid students to read functionally 12 nouns 
and 12 adjective-noun phrases. A “whole word method 
was dd After 50 hrs of instruction, results show 
that Ss had already progressed beyond the reading level 
expected of many older Mongoloid students. The 
Program presented here, as well as others cited, draws 
attention to the need for longitudinal instructional 
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programs for trainable-level retarded students.—Journal 
abstract. 

4047. Erber, Norman P. & Zeiser, M. Lynn. (Central 
Inst for the Deaf, St Louis, MO) Classroom observation 
under conditions of simulated profound deafness. Volta 
Review, 1974(Sep), Vol 76(6), 352-360.—Reports the 
impressions of 2 professionals who wore earphones with 
a loud masking noise to prevent hearing. They visited 
classrooms for the deaf, receiving the same kinds of 
visual and vibrotactile speech stimuli available to the 
students. With such limited sensory input, they noticed 
that optical conditions in classrooms were not optimal 
for speechreading, and that background noises were 
distracting when perceived through the vibrator. It is 
suggested that special classroom communication strate- 
gies could partially compensate for these difficulties. 
Observations of this sort may benefit teachers and 
audiologists who deal with profoundly deaf children. 
—W. A. Hass. 

4048. Forness, Steven R. & MacMillan, Donald L. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Reinforcement overkill: Impli- 
cations for education of the retarded. Journal of Special 
Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 221-230.—Research 
evidence on the motivation of mentally retarded persons 
seems to indicate the considerable potency of social 
reinforcement in the form of adult attention and 
approval. The use of token economy systems in classes 
for retarded children appears to be a form of overkill in 
that checkmarks, tokens, and back-up reinforcers are 
largely unnecessary when all that is needed is a more 
systematic form of social reinforcement from the teacher. 
Social praise and approval, morever, represent more 
“natural” consequences for appropriate behavior than 
tokens or checkmarks. It is noted that teachers may often 
unintentionally ignore or misuse social-reinforcement 
techniques to the particular disadvantage of the retarded 
child. A burgeoning research effort in the area of social- 
reinforcement approaches to classroom management and 
motivation has demonstrated the effectiveness of system- 
atic teacher attention and approval.—Journal abstract. 

4049. Forness, Steven R. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Implications of recent trends in educational labeling. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 7(7), 
445-449.—Notes that special education has entered a 
new era of noncategorical approaches toward exception- 
al children. Beginning with disenchantment with special 
classes, the trend continues with serious questioning of 
traditional diagnostic labels and with experimentation in 
grouping various types of exceptional children together 
for educational programs. Implications of these events 
for learning disabled children are explored. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4050. Gray, Burl B. (Behavioral Sciences Inst, Carmel, 
CA) A field study on programmed articulation therapy. 
Language, Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 
1974(Jul), Vol 5(3), 119-131.—Describes the use by 176 
clinicians of a programed articulation therapy in 9 public 
schools and a university clinic. The observed therapeutic 
effects were comparable to those reported from the 
laboratory. 

4051. lida, Sadao. (Yamanashi U, Kofu City, Japan) 
[A study of the effects of a resource-room service 
Program for mentally retarded children and slow 
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learners.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of Special Education, — 3 
1974(Mar), Vol 11(3), STs Comet 9 retarded jm / 
graders in a resource-room program with 10 similar | 
children in regular classes. After a year of the program. 
the experimental group showed a greater increase in IQ. h 
and greater progress in Japanese than the control grouj 
and 2 experimental Ss attained the normal achievement 
level. (English summary) 
4052. Ivey, Lillian P. & Teel, Jerry R. (Central State 
U, School of Education, Edmond) Tri-sensory language 
stimulation with the ТАМЕ unit. American Annals of the _ 
Deaf, 1974(Jun), Vol 119(3), 318-320.—Describes the use 
of a teaching device, The Tactile Auditory Visual - 
Feedback Unit (TAVF) with 15 preschool, hearing 
impaired children 3-7 yrs old. Of 6 dependent variables. - 
associated with language, 5 were statistically significani 
The TAVF appears to be an effective tool to use with 
hearing-impaired children. 
4053. Keller, James F. & Moore, Marian B. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst) Democracy in the hearing impaired _ 
classroom. American Annals of the Deaf, 1974(Jun), Vol - 
119(3), 307-313.—Reports the application of a demo- - 
cratic theoretical model in a classroom for the hearing- - 
impaired. Results show that teachers gained confidence - 
and experienced fewer conflicts. The children began 
assuming more responsibility for themselves and their 
classmates and began to use more spontaneous language. 

4054. Koegel, Robert 1. & Schreibman, Laura, (U 
California, Santa Barbara) The role of, stimulus varia- 
bles in teaching autistic children. In O. I. Lovaas &B N 
D. Bucher (Eds), Perspectives іп. behavior modification. A 
with deviant children. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. xiii, 562 p.—Reviews the literature which: 
suggests that transfers or shifts in stimulus control do no 
always take place in the reinforcement techniques — — 
involved in establishing new behaviors. Characteristics of 
the stimulus and of the learner are discussed, and - 
evidence is provided that the probability of a particular — 
stimulus coming to control a response depends on the 
context in which it appears. А 

4055. К Charles. (California State U, Long 
Beach) Normalization: Implications for teachers of the — 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(4), 
49-51,—Identifies 3 major implications for teachers’ 
functions which can be drawn from the principle of 
normalization. They involve the use of risk components 
within instruction, recognition of the transience of the 
teacher-learner situation, and modification of attitudes _ 
toward the retarded’s participation in society. E 

4056. Kristiansen, Birte B. & Kristiansen, Holger. - 
[Integration related to the course of development] 
(Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 11(3), 183-195.—De- — 
scribes 6 cases from a residential treatment center for — 
children of elementary school age. Conclusions are 


drawn regarding the need to separate emotionally 


disabled children from local schools and from their 
families. It is not a question of segregation but of how to — 
integrate them based on or supported by daytime 
therapy. Social and mental aftercare treatment may be 1 
supplemented by special education 1n the local compre 
hensive school.—P. eS Я 
4057. Marshall, et. 
educational treatment of maladjusted 
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School. Association of Educational Psychologists Journal & 
News Letter, 1971(Fal), Vol 2(10), 23-25.—Evaluated the 
progress of 60 pupils who had received part of their 
education in a day school for maladjusted children. The 
total population of ex-pupils numbered 75, and for these 
60 full records were available regarding their subsequent 
school and work attainment. 80% had attended normal 
schools, and of those who left school, 75% had held | job 
for at least a year. Of the 12 Ss interviewed personally, all 
felt that the special school had helped them in some way, 
or that they had enjoyed that particular educational 
experience more than any other.—/. L. Zimmerman. 

4058. McLeod, J. (U Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Problems of diagnosis and placement of the 
severely sub-normal child. Association of Educational 
Psychologists Journal & News Letter, 197 \(Fal), Vol 2(10), 
10-17.—Suggests models relating to the diagnosis and 
placement of the severely subnormal child, here seen as 
one whose IQ would generally be expected to be below 
50, but who would in all likelihood be attending day 
training centers. The basic placement of the child is a 
function of several factors, foremost being the educabili- 
ty of the child and his social and emotional adjustment, 
Once placed, educational diagnosis and treatment must 
be continuous and interlocking; and this means that 
Services must be provided within the school itself and 
that teachers must be trained to become full team 
members in the diagnostic and placement process,—/, L. 
Zimmerman. 

4059. Meyers, Elizabeth S.; Ball, Helen H. & 
Crutchfield, Marjorie. (Manhattan Beach City School 
District, CA) Specific Suggestions for the kindergarten 
teacher and the advanced child. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1974(Spr), Vol 18(1), 25-30.— Warns that a kindergart- 
ner showing advanced development in one area should 
not be accelerated to Ist grade unless it is certain that he 

_ 18 equally mature in other areas, A child Temaining in 
kindergarten because he is not physically or emotionally 
teady for the next level, but having capacity beyond his 
peers in some respects, must be given day-to-day 
challenges in his Special skill. A number of Suggestions 
for resources and activities are offered. 

4060. Minskoff, Esther H. (Groves Sc] 
MN) Remediating auditory- 
The role of questions in 
Journal of Learning Disabiliti 
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4061. Nielsen, Flemming. [The institutionalized child: 
Possibilities of integration.] (Danh) Skolep, 1 
1974, Vol 11(3), 230-236.— Describes the Geelsgaard 


for physically handicapped children and youth, Al- 
though the teaching covers the comprehensive school 
and aids are different. The 
aim of the 61 interns and 81 externs is integration based 
on individual criteria for each child.—P. Mylov. 

4062. Ogawa, Yoshihiro. (Tokyo Metropolitan Kita 
Ryoiku Hosp for Cerebral Palsied Children, Japan) [An 
investigation of cerebral palsied children at the regular 
Schools.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 
1974(Mar), Vol 11(3), 85-93.— Presents results of a 
questionnaire survey of the parents and teachers of 61 
cerebral-palsied children enrolled in regular schools. 
Most of the children were spastic and mildly handi- 
pe 34% were mentally retarded; mean IQ was 99, 
53% had been accepted only reluctantly by the regular 
Schools, and 5895 were admitted only under special 
conditions regardless of whether they were severely or 
mildly handicapped. While Ss were independent in self- 
care functions, they had difficulty in ambulation and 
writing. 89% of the parents were satisfied with their 
children’s school life, especially with their psychological 
growth. 59% of the teachers had felt it a burden to pay 
d attention to these children to prevent accidents. 

е level of school performance was not related to the 
ability to walk, but was affected by motor disability of 
upper extremities, speech defects, and other neurological 
disorders. Most teachers felt that the presence of the 
handicapped had a good influence on the normal 
children, and that the cerebral palsied with IQs above 90 
should be enrolled in regular schools. Only those with 
IQs below 90 need special education. (English summary) 
—S. Ohwaki. 

4063, Rudel, Rita G.; Denckla, Martha B. & Spalten, 
Elinor. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) The 
functional asymmetry of Braille letter learning in 
normal, sighted children. Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
24(8), 733-738.—Taught 40 male and 40 female right- 
handed 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 8th graders to read 12 braille 
letters by palpation, using a paired-associates method. 40 
Ss learned 6 letters with their left hand and then 6 other 
letters with their right; the left-right order was reversed 
for the remaining 40, Although language was involved, 
this tactile-verbal paired-associate learning ultimately 
was better accomplished by the left hand. Results are 
discussed in terms of other demonstrations that (a) the 
left hand may be superior to the right on spatial tasks 
that exclude vision, (b) females develop more slowly in 
the performance of left-sided (right-hemisphere-depend- 
ent) tasks, and (c) females depend more than males on 
left-hemisphere mediation. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4064. Shaw, Otto L. Youth in crisis: A radical 
approach to delinquency. New York, NY: Hart, 1974. 
135 p. $7.50(cloth), $3.95(paper).—Describes the history, 
is, administration, staff functions, and 
goals of the Red Hill School for delinquents in England. 
The school’s founder, Otto Shaw, who was greatly 
y the work of A. S Neill, has based 

: n the Principle of understanding and 
respect, instead of punishment, for the young offender. 
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4065. Silverman, Martin A. & Wolfson, Eva. i ions i 1 feni 

CHE eee New York, NY) These of smal у, А s. WO KM 
educational-therapeutic groups in a program for disad- 4069. i 1 

vantaged preschoolers. Psychosocial Process, 1970, Vol Красс р n ult abies bod 
10), 47-59.—Summarizes results of a day care center Slow Learning Child, 1974(Mar), Vol 2105 53-61 Ec ; 
program designed to improve the cognitive functioning tempted to determine the incidence of deficits i E 

of disadvantaged children. The 3-6 yr olds entering the auditory discrimination, visual motor pattern memo * 
program came from families living at minimal subsist- and visual spatial pattern memory among 3rd grade boy 4 
ence level and displayed deficiencies in language With conduct problems. A learning theory evaluated 


development, fund of information, concept development, Suggests that problem behavior in middle-class boys may — 
self-esteem, initiative, and frustration tolerance. To be pena learned ry cae behavior, while in 
working-class boys such behavior may be complicated 


facilitate learning it was necessary to divide class time 
between measures to facilitate cognitive development БУ percepia! deficits. The large number of perceptual 
problems in the working-class Ss indicates that teachers 


and therapeutic measures to counteract characterological т 
disturbances that interfered with the children's capacity of such children should be familiar with remedia 
to utilize the program. The earliest gains of the program techniques for alleviating perceptual бейсі С. Д 
involved confidence, motivation to learn, ability to take Nicholson. ^ s i А 
initiative, and peer relations. During the 2nd уг partici- 4070. Yoshino, Kimiyoshi. (Tokyo U of Education, 1 
pants stood out as intellectually alert and imquisitive, but Japan) [An evaluation of regular preschool educatorii 
with little change in their characterological problems. for hearing-handicapped children] gren арай 
Both of the Ist 2 groups graduated from the program Уты] of Special Education, 1914(Маг), Vol И 
maintained their gains after they had completed grades 1 EL in ki 
and 2.—/. M. Kleinman, capa wio were enrole пима M 
1 i : ару. Teachers’ rati 
wy Ta a he es a ea 
n n n H n x а 
Beaton of me. impaired students. Education of the behavior rela dant. a language skills. 
isually Handicapped, 1972(Mar), Vol 4(1), 8-11.—De- ability in abstraction was at the level of normal children 
scribes the use of origami (paper folding) in teaching and was significantly higher than that of children in 
geometric concepts to the visually handicapped. Braille schools for the deaf. Although Ss took active part in all 
paper was preferred for origami rather than other types ability was 1-1.5 
of paper. Several exercises of demonstrating geometric behind that of normal children. Teachers repor ed 


concepts are presented with brief discussions of the difficulty in providing special instruction and attention 
teaching methods used. for these children; it was almost impossible to compen- | 
ular classes while the: 


4067. Torrance, E. Paul. (U Georgia) Interscholastic sate for the time lost from ге 5 1 
brainstorming and creative problem solving competi- attended special classes for the hard of hearing. (Engli 
S the creatively gifted. Gifted Child Quarterly, summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

pr) Vol 18(1), 3-7.—Advocates creative brain- 

рь contests between school teams as a way of Counseling & Measurement 
inking creativity to competitive practices. Teams from 4071. Andrey, Bernard. (U des Sciences Sociales de — 
edes pe Coulda ps and ашап Grenoble, inst de Psychologie, France) [Psychology in. — 
m n would not be handicapped by their с tural the schools: Interpersonal relationships in the institu- 
ferences. They might actually perform better than чоп] (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 153-4), _ 
gifted children; this occurred in a creativity contest at  ]5].]57.—Outlines the mediational role of the school — 
university summer school for the gifted. 2-member teams ^ psychologist in the interpersonal relationships involving — 
of disadvantaged children scored significantly higher in the child in interaction with his various environments—à — 
creativity, both as to number and originality of ideas тое extending to the intrainstitutional relationships of 
produced, than teams of gifted advantaged children. school and civil personnel. School psychologists are thus 
Observers noted important qualitative differences powe in a sition to contribute to changes in perspective an 
ing from the 2 groups. It is concluded that interscholastic ^ modifications of the institution. The adequacy of current 


brainstorming competitions can be useful in à variety of training provided to prepare school psychologists for this — 
rofessional and administrative function 1s questioned. 


ways.—J. C. Gowan. 

. 4068. Wilson, Harriet M. & Holbrook, Anthony. An (English summary)—E. E. Brown. 

instrumental approach to oral-nasal speech balance ` 4072. Baldwin, Bruce A. & Wilson, Robert Н. U 
with a preschool hearing impaired child. Volta Review, North Carolina, Student Health Services, Mental Health 
1974(Sep), Vol 76(6), 361-367 —Arranged a visual Div) Peer services in human sexuality health education. 
feedback device, Florida II, to assist in the development Crisis Intervention, 1974, Vol 5(3), 12-26.— Discusses the 3 
of oral vs nasal speech sound production. А 4-yr-old girl problems of сес staff selection and training, - 
With severe hearing impairment and nasal speech was and the operation 0! a university-based information and. 
faught that a red light indicated hypernasality but a counseling service on human sexuality. Data are present 
white light indicated oral sound and led to a reward in ed showing the categories of 


calls over a 2-yr period. - 
4073. Benenson, Thea F. Jo 


died 7 children with severe hearing handi- - 


school activities, their readin; 


the form of candy. In 5 mo of trainin, she learned to J (Bronx Community 
produce open NORD without ete c ue Varia- City U New York) Prediction of first-grade read 
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achievement: Criterion validation of a measure of visual 
recognition memory. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 423-427.— Conducted a 
longitudinal study of 192 Ist-graders which examined the 
predictive efficiency of a newly developed measure of 
visual recognition memory in predicting Ist-grade 
reading achievement when analyzed in conjunction with 
a standardized conventional reading readiness test. 
Results of extensive regression analyses failed to sub- 
stantiate any practical predictive utility for the instru- 
ment when used with a fairly homogeneous sample. 
—Journal abstract. 

4074. Bonniol, Jean-Jacques; Caverni, Jean-Paul & 
Noizet, Georges. (National Ctr for Scientific Research, U 
Provence, Marseille, France) [Scholastic status of pupils 
as a determinant of marks assigned on a specific task.] 
(Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(1-2), 83-92. 
... —Studied the scholastic status of pupils as it influences 
= the frame of reference and level of teacher expectation 
_ when pupil assignments are graded. A series of student 
compositions was marked by 2 groups of examiners. 
— Group 1 was told that the papers were written by high- 
— level 6th grade pupils, and roup 2 was told that the 
COM were by low-level pupils. An analysis of variance 
indicated that papers attributed to low-level pupils were 
underestimated, and those attributed to high-level pupils 
Were overestimated. Further, results were the same with 
papers actually written by pupils and those artificially 
composed to display stated combinations of errors and 
inadequacies. Student teachers were found to mark 
higher than experienced teachers, but no significant 
interaction with the other experimental factors ap] A 
Test results suggest that experienced teachers do not 
escape the influence of the label of Scholastic status. 
—Journal abstract. 

4075. Brod, Pearl & 


í | & Brod, Nathan. (State University 

Agriculture & Technical Coll, New York, Farmingdale) 
Placement counseling: Focus on the community col- 
lege. Journal of. Employment Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol 
11(1), 32-37.—Argues that, because of the vocational 
emphasis in the 2-yr college, placement is even more 
important here than in other institutions, Despite the 
employment needs, placement Services have not been 
adequately developed. Counseling needs in the 2-yr 
colleges are varied and complex and include career 
counseling, follow-up, developing opportunities for 
minorities, and concern with the handicapped, veterans, 
and marginal students. Community awareness and 
participation is essential. To accomplish this, an ade- 
quate, well-prepared staff is required. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4076. Cegelka, Patricia T.; Omvig, Clayton & 
Larimore, David L. (U Kentücky, Coll of Education) 
Effects of aptitude and sex on vocational interests. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 
7(2), 106-111.—Determined the extent to which voca- 
tional interests of adolescents differed as a function of 
sex and aptitude and whether the effect of aptitude on 
interests was the same for males and females. A 2-factor 
multivariate analysis of variance design. was used. Ss 

were 263 9th graders who were measured on the 24 scales 
of the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS), which 
erved as the dependent measure. Significant differences 
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between males and females were found on 19 of the 24 
OVIS interest scales and were fairly typical of male-fe- 
male role expectations. Ss were assigned to 4 aptitude 
levels based on the Differential Aptitude Test. Aptitude 
was significantly related to 6 vocational interests areas, 
Ss who were low in aptitude were high in the interest 
areas of manual work, machine work, personal services; 
inspecting and testing, crafts, and precise operations. 
There was no interaction between sex and aptitude, 
Differences between males and females in vocational 
interests did not change at different aptitude levels. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4077. Chitalekha, Kumari; Sharma, S. N. & Singh, R. 
P. (Patna U, Faculty of Education, India) Development 
of an inventory to measure academic motivation. Indian 
Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1973, Vol 4(1), 
19-22.—Developed an inventory in Hindi and took 
measures of item selection, item analysis, reliability, and 
validity. A correlation of .54 with students’ examination 
marks in academic subjects was achieved. 

4078. Chovan, William L. (Western Carolina U) 
Public policy and ethical considerations of testing in the 
schools. Western Carolina University Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1974(Spr), Vol 6(1), 5-10.—Examines court deci- 
sions and public reactions concerning the use of tests by 
Psychologists in the public schools. The courts have 
given parents the right to inspect school records. There is 
a description of how appropriate testing benefits stu- 
dents by helping to identify the conditions under which 
each child can learn most effectively, 

4079. Cochrane, R. G.; Schonell, Fred & Schonell, 
Eleanor. (U Queensland, Educational Research Ctr, St 
Lucia, Australia) The effect of context on word 
recognition. Slow Learning Child, 1974(Mar), Vol 21( 1), 
38-43.—Compared student scores on the St. Lucia 
Graded Word Reading scores, and Words in Context; 
Scores from the latter were significantly higher, and 
context improved word Tecognition regardless of which 
test was given first. Bright students showed no significant 
differences between scores on the 2 tests. 

4080. Paul D. & Hales, Loyde W. (Minford 
High School, OH) Holland’s hexagonal model applied to 
rural youth. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 22(3), 218-223 —Tested the hexagonal model of 
Occupational classification on a population other than 
college students. 1,431 high school seniors from rural 
districts were tested with the Vocational Preference 
Inventory. The hexagonal configurations obtained in this 
Study validate the hexagonal model. Possible uses of this 
Inventory at the high school level are discussed. These 
include use as an efficient and economical method of 
classifying occupational information and to help famili- 
FS Students with occupational information.—R. S. 

in. 

4081. Crystal, John C. & Bolles, Richard N. (Crystal 
Management Services, McLean, VA) Where do | go from 
here with my life? New York, NY: Seabury Press, 1974. 
Xvii, 253 p. $7.95.—Presents a life-work planning manual 
for students, instructors, counselors, and career seekers, 
including detailed discussion of such topics as skills- 
identification, educational background and self-assess- 
ment, geographical preferences and philosophy of life, 
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dob. specifications and job hunting, interviewing, and 
2 professional development. 
4082. Curtis, David W. (Red River Community Coll, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada) Counselling in a Manito- 
ba community college. Canadian Counsellor, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 8(3), 152-155.—Examines the “training” philosophy 
of the community college, the historical antecedents of 
this philosophy, and the implications for the community 
college student and student personnel worker. The role 
of the college counselor or as a guidance worker is also 
discussed. (French summary) 
4083. Dalton, Starrette. (Indiana U) Predictive 
- validity of high school rank and SAT scores for minority 
students. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 367-370.—Compared the pre- 
dictive validities of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and high school achievement for a sample of minority 
Students, with typical predictor variable truncations 
absent. Results confirm that high school achievement is a 
less effective predictor of academic success for minority 
students than for nonminority students; however, it 
appeared to be a better predictor than the SAT. This is 
contrary to previous findings for minority students. The 
combination of predictors was superior to high school 
achievement alone as a predictor for both “overachiev- 
ers" and “underachievers.”—Journal abstract. 
4084. Duari, P. (Inst of Education for Women, 
Calcutta, India) A new scaling method for modifying 
ranks of candidates in public examinations. Indian 
Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1972(Dec), Vol 3(2), 
78-83.—Describes a method of transforming obtained 
Scores on board and university examinations to over- 
come problems of comparisons among students based 
upon substantially different test items. The method uses 
‘Scores, defined as the ratio of the allotted score to the 
highest score on a given item or test. The method was 
used to transform scores of 25 students on a 10-question 
test. Spearman rank-difference correlations between the 
original scores and the d scores was .80, suggesting that d 
Scores afford better representation of the relative 
performance of students in these examinations.—J. B. 
Francis. $ 
4085. Ewing, Thomas №. (U Illinois) Racial similarity 
_ Of client and counselor and client satisfaction with 

Counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974, Vol 
21(5), 446-449. Client evaluations of а precollege 
Counseling interview were obtained for 13 black and 13 
White students counseled by 3 experienced black counse- 
lors and 8 experienced white counselors. Black students 
tended to react more favorably to black and to white 
Counselors than did white students. In general, racial 
Similarity of client and counselor was not an important 
factor in these counseling interviews. The hypothesis that 
Counselors are differentially effective in counseling 
Students of a different racial background than their own 
lacks support.—Journal abstract. 

4086. Gallo, Joseph G. (Canada Manpower, Manpow- 
ег Planning and Management Development, Calgary, 
Alberta) Computer-assisted vocational counseling. Can- 
adian Counsellor, 1974(Jun) Vol 8(3) 185-193 —A 
Tandom sample of 6 males and 6 females from. each of 
Grades 10, 11, and 12 (N = 36) used the Computer- 
- Assisted Vocational Counseling System (CAVCS). Each 
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student had 4, 25-min terminal sessions over a 13-wk 
period. Using the criterion of usage as evidenced in th 
number of jobs examined, an analysis of covariance wit 
IQ score as covariate indicated that there were m 
significant differences in system usage across grade levels. 
or between sexes within grade levels. Kruskal-Wallis 
analysis of variance testing did not reveal any significant _ 
differences in the amount of usage of the 2 modes of 
operation available. Evidence was found to indicate that 
a system such as the CAVCS could be of benefit to. 
senior high school students during their prelimi 
efforts in vocational or career exploration. (Frem 
summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 


school in the county of Vejle.] (Danh) Skolepsykolog 
1974, Vol 11(3), 217-229.—Describes the school am 
reports a tentative follow-up study of 54 pupils conduc 
ed in 1973. The school receives up to 24 boys and girl 
chronological age 6-12, for teaching and treatment aftei 
referral from a school psychologist in the county. Results .— 
of the questionnaire favored continuation of the sch 
program and broadening the social work with families, | 
—P. Mylov. 

4088. Gilly, Michel; Poitou, Régine; Volle, Claude 
Volle, Michel. (CNRS Lab de Psychologie Scolaire el 
Lab de Psychologie Associé, U Provence, France) [Ft 
nursery school to first grade: Some data and comm: 
about predictive techniques for learning to read.] ue 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(3-4), 171-18 
— Conducted a validity study of ап 8-test battery 4 
designed to predict learning to read. 100 6-yr-olds were - 
tested late in nursery school and again 1 yr later in _ 
primary school. 5 factors accounted for 76% of the - 
variance, the 2 main factors being Scholastic Efficien 
and Application (sacrifice of speed to accuracy). Results 
caution against the use of the test for prediction of 
individual accomplishment and differential assignment, ` 
but suggest that they may be useful as descriptive aids in 
foreseeing conditions each pupil needs for best achieve 
ment in reading. (English summary)—E. E. Brown. — 
4089. Goldstein, H. & Fogelman, K. (National 
Children’s Bureau, London, England) Age standardisa- 
tion and seasonal effects in mental testing. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 442), 
109-115.— There are 2 distinct types of age standardiza- 
tions for tests of school attainment. One allows for 
differences in age between children tested at the same _ 
time, and the other allows for average changes in test _ 
scores with time of year. Standardization procedures do 
not normally take this distinction into account. Analysis 
of data from a previous study of over 13,000 11-yr-olds 
showed that there was no increase in attainment scores 
between April and July in the last year of primary 
school. This "seasonal" effect creates further difficulties 
in providing satisfactory age standardizations. It E b 
suggested that full age-time standardizations should be | 
carried out by selecting standardization samples d 
whole age ranges at different times of year.—Journa 


abstract. 


4090. Gross, Alan L.; Faggen, Jane & McCarth: 
Karen. (City U New York) The differential predictability | 
Е п! I 
of the college performance of males а! Тө? Sum), 
Е 


Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
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_ Vol 34(2), 363-365.—Performed separate multiple re- 
gression analyses in 10 undergraduate colleges of the 
City of New York University, using college freshman 
grade point average as the dependent variable and 6 high 
school scores as predictor variables. The multiple 
correlation coefficients, derived on the cross-validation 
‘samples, substantially reinforced previously reported 
findings that females are more predictable than males in 
‘academic settings. 

4091. Hakstian, A. R. & Cattell, R. B. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The checking of primary 
ability structure on a broader basis of performances. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
44(2), 140-154.—Administered a battery of 57 ability 
tests (e.g, the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive 
Factors) to a total of 343 15-55 yr old Ss in high school, 
vocational training school, college, and the military. The 
aims were to confirm the differentiability of the better- 
known primary mental abilities and to assess the 
differentiability of the more recently hypothesized 
abilities, along with their relationships with the better- 
established constructs. A common-factor analysis of the 
57 variables revealed 19 correlated primary abilities, 
ranging from such established factors as Verbal and 
Numerical Ability to less well-understood primaries in 
the memory and fluency-originality areas. Fhe concep- 
tual nature of the factors and their interrelationships are 
discussed, and the results are placed in the context of 
- earlier research on abilities. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4092. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. & Pascale, Pietro J. 
(Rutgers State U) Performance on selected WISC 
. subtests of subjects referred for psychological evalua- 
. tion because of educational difficulties. Journal of 
Special Education, 1972(Fal), Vol 6(3), 231-235.—Inves- 
tigated race and sex differences in the WISC perform- 
ance of 50 male and 27 female black children and 39 
male and 18 female white children referred for psycho- 
logical evaluation. Ss had a mean IQ of 79.55, a standard 
deviation of 12.52, and an IQ range of 57-129. 
Significant race differences occurred on only the Vocab- 

ulary subtest, with white children performing better than 
black children (p < .01). Boys performed significantly 
better than girls on the Picture Completion, Information, 
Vocabulary, and Block Design subtests (p < .05). The 
smallest F ratio for race differences occurred on the 
Block Design subtest. Ss performed better on the Picture 
Completion subtest than on any other subtest. Findings 
do not support the hypothesis of racial differences in 
intelligence.—L. Gorsey. 

4093. Hunt, J. McVicker & Kirk, Girvin E. (U Illinois) 
Criterion-referenced tests of school readiness: A para- 
digm with illustrations. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1974(Aug), Vol 90(1), 143-182.— Discusses the need for 
tests of specific units of information, information-proc- 
essing strategies, motivation, and values that demon- 
strate a readiness for school or that are needed to plan 
individualized instruction programs for children from 
varied backgrounds. The inappropriateness of norm- 
referenced tests for these purposes is discussed, and the 

concept of criterion-referenced tests is extended from 
specific learning/teaching goals to include the general 
area of school readiness. A paradigm for such criterion- 
referenced tests is presented, and descriptions of tests of 
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semantic mastery of color, position, shape, and number 
concepts are included. Illustrative data from compara- 
tive studies of middle-class nursery-school children and 
children from Head Start programs are presented, which 
show that while 80-90% of nursery-school children 
exhibit mastery of color information, only 20% of Head 
Start children do so. Similar differences are reported for 
mastery of position, shape, and number. Within the 
Head Start group, black and white Ss’ performance did 
not differ. (93 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4094. Kicklighter, Richard H.; Powell, John & Parker, 
James. (Georgia State Dept of Education, Atlanta) The 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and naive versus 
trained examiners. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 42(4), 27-29.—To verify marketing 
claims that the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is 
suitable for use by persons without special training in 
testing, a total of 40 7-11 yr olds, ranging from retarded 
to gifted, were tested in counterbalanced order by 8 
elementary school teachers and by 3 school psycholo- 

ists. No significant differences were found between the 

s’ mean IQs in the experienced vs the naive examiner's 
data, and there were no significant treatment effects, trial 
effects, or interactions. However, differences in the test 
results for certain individuals were large, suggesting the 
necessity for cautious use in the absence of corroborating 
data.—Journal abstract. 

4095. Leviton, Harvey & Kiraly, John. The effects ofa 
short training program on the Draw-A-Man Test scores 
of pre-school children. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 435-438.—Used 61 
preschool children, in 2 experimental groups and a 
control group, as Ss in a study designed to test the 
prediction that a preschool enrichment program could 
improve performance on the Harris-Goodenough Draw- 
a-Man Test. Results supported the prediction and are 
discussed in terms of the validity of the test as a measure 
of intellectual ability. It is suggested that the test be used 
as an indicator of school readiness because of its 
sensitivity to readiness experiences, rather than as an 
indicator of intelligence —Journal abstract. oe 

4096. Lewis, John. (Winona State Coll) A pictorial 
attitude scale for elementary pupils. Educational 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
461-462.—Describes the Children’s Pictorial Attitude 
Scale, designed to provide a nonverbal measure of 
children’s attitudes toward elementary school. The scale 
was developed by identifying areas of activities and 
drawing pictures representing these areas. Children Ж 
instructed to respond according to how they would fee! 
in one of these picture situations. The scale yielded à 
split-half reliability coefficient of .69 from 607 pupils in 
Grades 1-6. Scores on the scale have discriminate 
among pupils in the 6 grade levels.—Journal abstract. 

4097. Lewis, John. (Winona State Coll) A study of the 
validity of the SRA tests of general ability. Education? 
& Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 340), 
433-434.—Conducted a validity study on the Science 
Research Associates Ability Series. Ss were 289 pupils, 
Grades 1-6. The criteria were teachers’ ratings: m 
obtained validity coefficient varied from .42 for Grade 
to .61 for Grade 4. Smaller criterion standard deviation 
for Grades 1-3 should be considered in interpreting 0° 
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relatively lower validity coefficients for these 3 lowei 
poles: T $ үзе] in & Brown, Margaret. (Chelsea Coll, _ 
4098. Lewis, John. (Winona State Coll) A study of the GCE O-level mau edi domana and E “И 
validity of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Education- Educati рене ens. ид Journal | 
al & Psychological Measu JH cational Psychology, 1914un), Vol 44(2), 155-162. 
sychological rement, |974(Sum), Vol 34(2), —2 judges assessed 720 mathematics i 
415-416.—40 pupils who had just completed kindergar- written for 2 different lie vemu on m а 
ten were administered the Metropolitan Readiness Test. "formal" demands, end Da deed from. Pi NA 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test scores and teacher theory of cognitive development. The p | 
ratings were obtained as criteria measures after Ss had indices for items placed in concrete and formal ie us 
completed the Ist grade. The validity coefficient was .67 ies were compared to test the hypothesis that e 
with Lee-Clark scores and .61 with teacher ratings. classified as making higher demands would be found 
4099. Little, Dolores M. & Roach, Arthur J. (Texas тоге difficult. Results show that while there was some 
A&M U) Videotape modeling of interest in nontradi- variability, there was significant agreement between the P 
tional occupations for women. Journal of Vocational judges (p < .001) in the placing of the items and a — 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 133-1 38.—Investigated significant correlation (p < .001) between classification. 
peer social modeling of interest in nontraditional category and the difficulty index of the items. An 
occupations for women as a possible technique in career unexpected difference between the 2 syllabuses in the - х 
counseling. Ss in treatment and control groups were distribution of items over concrete and formal categories —— 
female undergraduate, undeclared majors in a liberal arts was also discovered. Several possible interpretations ОМ 
curriculum (N = 32). 2 series of videotaped films, with these results are discussed, and ways of making criteria 
sex of counselor as a controlled variation of the for formal and concrete operations more rapidly applica- 
modeling, were presented to 2 experimental groups. ble to such mathematical activities as the solution of 
Selected criteria from the Vocational Preference Invento- multiple choice examination items are examined. (15 rel) 
ry and a simulated career choice indicated a significant —Journal abstract. » 
increase in interest in nontraditional occupations by Ss 4103, Mandryk, Thomas В. & Schuerger, James М. 
viewing a modeling series with reinforcement by а male cross-validation of the HSPQ as a predictor for high 2 
counselor.—Journal abstract. snd ми С ааш, үч P ical - 
4100. Lynch, Mervi ‘ 'easurement, um), Vol f — 
Ане ает U Thoth e & Еш Thomas M. сане High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) 
l! ) Miniscat: Its development al di en le of 469 hi hool 
some evidence of its validity. Educational & Psychologi- to predict achievement on а затрос igh КН 
cal Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34Q), 397 405. —De- students, and compared estimates of achievement with 
‘ е E i observed values. Multiple linear regression was per- 


scribes an ele: ivi i 1 Н ^ 
mentary grade creativity test, in which word formed twice; HSPQ scores alone an A HSPQ scores in 
у measures. Results indicate _ 


ty—an outcome supporting the validity of the test. correlated ге 

Scores for Grade 3 were higher than for Grade lon Journal abstract. 

Form B of the test but not on Form A. Girls scored 4104. Jean. (National Ctr for Scientific 

higher than boys on Form A but not on Form B. Split- Research, U Provence, Marseille, France) [The count. 
edi 1 orientation procedure.) 


half reliability coefficients were high and consistent. The ing interview in an lucationa 

judges of creativity were themselves tested for creativity. (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1972, Vol 15(1-2), 59-81. 

Their creativity scores were unrelated to their judgments —Examined the way 33 9th-grade students viewe 
and future career plans within 


of children’s creativity—a finding that failed to support themselves, their studies, and fo г plans 
i family, school, and social situations. Orientation Was 


the notion that it takes a creative person to recognize ‘situations 
one.—Journal abstract. rovided through 2 counseling interviews 3-4 mo apart; 
4101. Maier, Dennis & Herman, Al. (Preventive Social interviews proceeded according to detailed schedules СЕ 
Service, Provost, Alberta, Canada) The relationship of content and were coded as to content and direction by — - 
on with dogma- counselors. Results at the end of the year show that while — 

Vocational Behavior, evidencing some growth in environmental perception — ' 
the Rok- and self-concept, pupils failed to show paa applica- —— 

e (Form E), the Tennessee Self- tion of the information and understanding ac штей in — 
tory studies. There was Б 


tionnaire to 141 formulating their plans or prepara | 
increase in the number Or scope of _ 


tors identified as deter- 


hip of levels of vocational по significant incr 
glish summary) (19 ref) 


dissatisfaction of Ss’ scholastic and environmental faci 
level of vocational decidedness with dogmatism and self- minants of individual choice. (En 


esteem was analyzed. Results indicate ‘that vocationally —E. E. Brown. 
ee and идо Ss represented uniquely different Aes Мо Ошон L pipe pope н 
О i i E 
populations on measures of dogmatism and self-esteem. aac хаті primary оп е of intelli 


(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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~ 10. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 10(5), 
672-676.—Used a test-retest design to investigate the 
effect of examiner’s race on the IQ scores of 28 male and 
14 female low-income black 47-69 mo old preschoolers. 
6 female examiners, 3 black and 3 white, administered an 

___ abbreviated form of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 

— Scale of intelligence to the Ss. Each S was tested by a 

black examiner and by a white examiner. Results 
indicate that the main effect of the examiner's race was 
significant for the Verbal, Performance, and Full-Scale 
IQs. The children earned higher mean scores when tested 
by the examiner of similar ethnic origin. A significant 
administration effect and Administration X Sex effect 
was revealed on the Verbal scale. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4106. Neise, Karl. [The problem of precision of test 
diagnoses.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Feb), Vol 23(2), 62-67.—Surveys 
the current scientific discussion on the utility of 
intelligence tests. A formula for determining standard 
errors and confidence limits is presented. The use of 
profile analysis: of intelligence tests as probabilistic 
statements is discouraged. (19 ref) 

4107. O'Shea, Arthur J. & Harrington, Thomas F. 
(Boston State Coll) Measuring the interests of male and 
female students with the SVIB for men. Measurement & 
Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Jul, Vol 7(2), 112-117. 
—Examined the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men profiles of 89 male and 113 female counselor 
education students to determine the extent of sex 
differences. The differential predictive validity of the 
SVIB was also studied. Both male and female Ss had 
similar overall SVIB profiles. However, there were 
distinct differences along the lines of sex-role stereo- 
types. The SVIB did not have differential predictive 
power among various counseling groups—elementary, 
secondary, college, and community. Results support the 
direction which the new SVIB is to take.—Journal 
abstract. 

4108. Omvig, Clayton P. & Thomas, Edward G. (U 
Kentucky) A socioeconomic comparison of vocational 
interests: Implications for counseling. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 147-155.—Assessed 
the effects of socioeconomic status on results obtained 
from the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS). The 
sample consisted of 200 9th graders, half of whom 
represented the inner-city disadvantaged, with the 
remaining half representing a high socioeconomic level. 
Disadvantaged males displayed significantly higher 
interests for all 24 OVIS work areas; disadvantaged 
females recorded significantly higher interests for 18 of 
the 24 work areas. Established OVIS norms were 
compared with the interest patterns of each group, thus 

providing a reference point from which to work when 
counseling special students. It is concluded that estab- 
lished norms were of little value in interpreting OVIS 
results to inner-city disadvantaged students, especially 
males. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4109. Otto, Luther B.; Haller, Archibald O.; Meier, 
Robert F. & Ohlendorf, George W. (Washington State U) 
An empirical evaluation of a scale to measure occupa- 
tional aspiration level. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(1) l-11.—Used data from 34,118 
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American high school students to evaluate the Occupa- 
tional Aspiration Scale (OAS). The OAS was successive- 
ly reevaluated for each of 16 subsamples generated by 
cross-classifying respondents by grade in school (9-12), 
sex, and socioeconomic status (SES). The reliability of. 
the OAS was slightly lower among females than among 
males; it did not vary appreciably by grade or SES. The 
mean scores were lower for youth from low SES families 
than for those from high SES families. No important 
differences by age, sex, or SES were found in the 
standard deviations of the test scores. Results indicate 
that the reliability and validity of the OAS are sufficient 
for research on high school youth of both sexes and from 
both higher and lower SES levels. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4110. Pikulski, John J. (U Delaware, Reading Study 
Ctr) Assessment of pre-reading skills: A review of 
frequency employed measures. Reading World, 
1974(Mar), Vol 13(3), 171-197.—Describes the dimen- 
sions that have been investigated as contributors to a 
child’s readiness for learning to read. Literature on the 
Bender Gestalt Test, the Marianne Frostig Developmen- 
tal Test of Visual Perception, and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities is reviewed to determine the 
extent to which published research has raised or resolved 


questions regarding the use of these instruments, particu- © 


larly as they relate to evaluating the pre-first-grade child. 
Test usefulness is evaluated in terms of what the 
instrument reveals about the reading process and about 
its necessary prerequisites. The Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, and the 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence are 
also reviewed. (58 ref)—R. S. Albin. 5 

4111. Pinto, Louise В. & Feigenbaum, Louis. (City 
Coll, City U New York) Effects of clinical counseling on 
college achievement. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974, Vol 21(5), 409-414.— To investigate the effects of 
clinical counseling on the academic achievement of 
college students, each of 132 counseled students was 
compared to a “hypothetical twin" which represented the 
average of 5 noncounseled students closely matched 0 
the counseled students on each of 5 control dimensions: 
age, sex, high school average, number of college credits, 
and cumulative index. No significant differences in 
achievement were found between counseled students an 
their controls. However, when counseled students were 
grouped according to the counselor they had seem 
significant differences emerged.—Journal abstract. A 

4112. Plass, Howard; Michael, Joan J. & Mita 
William B. The factorial validity of the Torrance ds 
of Creative Thinking for a sample of 111 sixth-grade 
children. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 413-414.—Performed a factor 
analysis of 30 measures of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking administered to a sample of 111 6th pace 
Each of the 7 rotated factors described a task (conten!) 
rather than an hypothesized psychological process or 
which a task was scored. М 

4113. Price, Gary Е. (St John's U, Jamaica, NY) 
Counselor and computer effectiveness in Бер 
students select courses. Journal of Counseling Psychol ps 
gy, 1974, Vol 21(5), 351-354.— Compared the effective 
ness of a computer-based counseling system with 
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counselor-based system in helping students explore and 
select high school courses. Ss were 96 students in Grades 
9-11. No significant differences were found in grades 
received and number of courses changed between the 
students using counselor-assisted and computer-assisted 
course selection procedures.—Journal abstract. 

4114. Pryor, Norman M. & Gordon, Michael E. (Ford 
Motor Co, Detroit, MI) A statistical model for the 
examination of the validity of prerequisites. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
349-355.—Compared the grades in upper-division 
classes of students who had and had not completed the 
“necessary” prerequisite courses, using a multivariate 
analysis of variance procedure known as step-down 
analysis. This made it possible to determine the actual 
importance of the lower-division courses for future 
academic success. Grade point average was the variable 
most closely associated with the level of performance in 
the target courses, whereas the percentage of prerequi- 
sites accounted for only 2% of the variance. Results are 
examined in the light of possible revisions in admission 
requirements for upper-division courses.—Journal 
summary. 

4115. Reid, Ivan & Cohen, Louis. (U Bradford, School 
of Research in Education, England) Male and female 
achievement orientation and intellectual responsibility: 
A British validation study. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 379-382.—Adminis- 
tered anglicized versions of the Mehrabian Achievement 
Orientation Scale and a modified Crandall Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility Scale to 168 British students 
of teacher education who were similarly qualified 
academically but had variously chosen degree and 
nondegree college programs. The Crandall Scale differ- 
entiated between degree and nondegree course students 
in both male and female samples. The Mehrabian scale 
differentiated between degree and nondegree course 
students in the female sample only. Results are discussed 
in the light of cultural and institutional differences 
between British and American students.—Journal 
abstract. 

4116. Rubin, Rosalyn A. (U Minnesota) Preschool 
application of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests: Validi- 
ty, reliability, and preschool norms. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
417-422.—Followed 910 Ss from prekindergarten 
through the latter part ‘of Ist grade. Prekindergarten 
scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT) 
correlated .65 with MRT scores obtained 1 yr later at 
pre-1st grade level. Prekindergarten scores also predicted 
late lst grade achievement in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic approximately as effectively as scores ob- 
tained at pre-Ist grade level. Prekindergarten MRT 
Norms based on the study sample are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

4117. Scott, C. S.; Fenske, R. Н. & Maxey, E. J. 
(American Coll Testing Program, lowa City, IA) 

ocational choice change patterns of a national sample 
9f community-junior college students. ACT Research 
Report, 1974(May), No 64, 10 p.—Examined changes ш 
expressed vocational choices made over an 18-mo period 
y à sample of students who were each enrolled in 1 of 
2-yr institutions. Ability, interest, and family back- 
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ground measures, including the Career Planning P 
were used as independent ГЕНЕ Results india 
(a) vocational choice changers were very simi 
nonchangers in terms of the 23 independent varial 
examined, (b) vocational choice change patterns. 
widely among groups of changers, and (c) there 
very substantial differences in the choice changes mi 
by males and females. Theoretical and practical їтїр lica- 
tions of the findings are discussed.—Journal абз! ас 
4118. Shutt, Darold 1. & Hannon, Thomas 
(Northern Arizona U) The validity of the HN’ 
evaluation of the abilities of bilingual children. 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), 
34(2), 429-432.—Studied groups of 50 Mexican- 
can and 50 Navajo students enrolled in special educa 
classes in Arizona. 6 test administrators were 
the combined sample, a significant correlation was fc 
(p < .01) between subtests of the HNTLA and tho 
the WISC Performance Scale. 3 
4119. Tapp, George S. & Barclay, James R. (| 
head State U) Convergent and discriminant va 
the Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory. Educ 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 
439-447.— Using self-report, peer judgments, 
er ratings, the inventory employs the m 
multitrait factor analysis approach. A computer pro 
ing procedure, utilizing criteria developed. in this. 
proach, scores, analyzes, and develops a written 1 
on each pupil. These reports can be cumulated to 
in descriptions i 


of the social interaction and affi 
environment in the classroom. A questionnaire 
prised of short paragraphs defining the major | 
from the inventory was administered to 9 elei 
classrooms. Each student rated himself for each of the 
factors, and was, in turn, rated by a randomly selected 
er and the teacher. These 3 rating sources combi! 
with the inventory's factor scores to form a 5-trait 
method matrix for the assessment of convergent à 
discriminant validity. Considerable evidence for thi 
aspects of validity was found.—R. W. Covert. 
4120. Tatham, Clifford B. & Tatham, Elaine 
(Research. Ho: & Medical Ctr, Kansas City, 
Academic predictors for black students. Educational 
Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
371-374.—Designated 45 black males and: 28 blai à 
females as either academically successful (graduation, or 
f at least 1.0) or bue y 
ful. A 2-way (Sex X Academic Success) mulls 
pesi analysis of nance indicated that with resp 
to standard scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Verbal and Mathematical, and on the High 


diness test, males differed significantly from 
(«c 009. The successful males differed from the 
unsuccessful males with respect to these 3 variables, 


ifference was found for females. It is concluded 

шш of academic achievement should 197 E 
the only measures used in selecting black students ү 
admittance to college; others, such as motivanta 
socioeconomic background, also need to be consi B ei 
—Journal abstract. 

4121. Taylor, 
(Coppin State Coll) 


earch, 1974(Spr), Vol 8(4), 272-279.—Sought to deter- 
e if intervention initiated by school personnel could 
ccessfully reduce the tardiness rate in 13 students in a 
metropolitan junior high school. Ss had a record of 
habitual tardiness in Grades 7 and 8. It was hypothesized 
that the tardiness rate would be significantly decreased 
ter intervention. Data were collected from official 
school records, interviews, and survey forms. Results 
dicate that the tardiness rate was significantly reduced 
Бу the end of the 9th yr.—Journal abstract. 

4122. Tsuji, Kazuko. [A study on the therapist's 
ntribution to counseling with junior high school 
'students.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1973(Mar), Vol 21(1), 43-47.—Studied 5 dimen- 
ns of therapeutic response, analyzing data provided 
10 Rogerian therapists and 10 counselors of middle 


y K. (Mississippi State U) The 
| istening comprehension test for 
- kindergarten and beginning first grade. Educational & 
"Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
91-396.— Developed and validated 2 forms of a test of 
tening comprehension which fulfilled 2 of the 3 
atistical criteria for parallel tests. The alternate-form 
|| and internal reliabilities were high. Content, criterion- 
| related, and predictive validities were established. 
_ 4124. Washington, Kenneth К. & Anderson, Norma J. 
J Massachusetts, School of Education, Amherst) 
arcity of black counselors: A crisis in urban educa- 
| tion. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & 
Guidance, 1974(Jan) Vol 2(2), 99-105.— Questions 
whether positive counseling can occur in a black 
-counselor-white counselor dichotomy and whether the 
attitudes of white guidance counselors can be modified 
|through effective preservice and inservice programs. A 
review of the literature on the topic indicates a need for 
more black counselors and for the development of 
preservice and inservice programs that address them- 
lves to the cultural and experiential differences which 
| exist between white counselors and black students.—M. 
E. Pounsel. 
| 4125. Wasik, John L. (North Carolina State U) 
Teacher perceptions of behaviors associated with 
reative problem solving performance. Educational & 
|| Psychological Measurement, 1974(Sum), Vol 34(2), 
277-341.—Conducted a study to determine the perceptu- 
al cues used by teachers to identify creative problem- 
‘solving ability. A battery of 8 Structure of Intellect (SI) 
' ability tests was administered to 162 10th grade students 
| of 1 suburban school. Ratings of student creative 
problem-solving ability obtained from 4 teacher teams 
- were compared with the SI measures by using Christal’s 
judgment analysis procedure. It is concluded that the 4 
- teacher teams were using the same cues (SI abilities) in 
| rating students in terms of their ability to solve problems 
creatively, and that these cues were related to types of 
abilities measured by scholastic aptitude tests. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4126. Williams, Clarence G. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology, Graduate School) A model for counseling 
"high promise" minority freshmen. Journal of Non- 
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White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol 
2(2), 87-93.—Offers a model for effectively bringing 
more minority students into the mainstream of university 
life. The model provides for professional counselors who 
carry out the fundamental aims of any typical university 
rogram. Specifically, in an attempt to achieve both 
long-term and immediate goals, the model includes 
individual counseling, faculty consultations, residence 
hall counselors, residence hall visitations, group process, 
teachers’ and counselors’ consultations, a follow-up 
rogram, and auxiliaries. It is stressed that face-to-face 
interviews between counselor and student and extensive 
training and background experience relative to minority 
groups on the part of the counselor are basic to the 
success of the program.—M. E. Pounsel. 
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4127. Almquist, Elizabeth M. (North Texas State U) 
Sex stereotypes in occupational choice: The case for 
college women. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(1) 13-21.—The choice of a male- 
dominated Spanon rather than a traditionally femi- 
nine one was the single occupational variable which 
meaningfully divided a class of 110 women who were 
studied intensively over the 4 yrs of college. Women who 
chose occupations which employ largely men differed 
predictably from women who selected feminine occupa- 
tions in terms of familial influence, work values, work 
experience, role-model influence, and some collegiate 
activities. The 2 groups did not differ appreciably in 
sociability experiences or in relationships with parents, 
so it cannot be argued that work plans of women 
pioneering in a "male" occupation stem from social 
isolation, rejection, or lack of appropriate feminine 
socialization. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4128. Belk, Russell W. (Temple U) An exploratory 
assessment of situational effects in buyer behavior. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(May), Vol 11(2), 
156-163.—Considers that circumstances, contexts, and 
situations are often cited but rarely studied as explana- 
tions for unpredicted behaviors. The amounts and 
patterns of variance in selected purchase decisions were 
studied as a function of consumption and purchase 
contexts. Based on the work of H. Triandis, a “behavior- 
al differential inventory” was developed on which 
respondents indicate the likelihood that they would make 
each of a number of responses to a stimulus configura- 
tion. 100 adults from 5 business, social, and church 
groups completed the inventory for 2 product categories 
(snacks and meats) and 10 situations. Results demon- 
Strate that a large amount of situational influence 
determines consumer preferences; situational main 
effects and interactions accounted for almost half the 
explained variance in meat and snack preferences. 
Implications for additional research on theoretical 
problems concerning the relationship of attitudes, 
personality, and brand loyalty to consumer behavior are 
discussed. (31 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4129. Blum, Milton L.; Stewart, John B. & Wheatley, 
Edward W. (Florida International U, School of Arts & 
Sciences) Consumer affairs: Viability of the corporate 


response. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
13-19.—The typical function of newly established 
departments of consumer affairs in corporations is to 
coordinate existing departments and improve communi- 
cation. It is suggested that much more emphasis should 
be placed on research and innovation. New measures of 
consumer satisfaction and new methods of diagnosing 
consumer dissatisfaction are needed. 

4130. Bush, Ronald F.; Gwinner, Robert F. & 
Solomon, Paul J. (U Mississippi, School of Business 
Administration White consumer sales response to 
black models. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 
38(2), 25-29.—Carried out a controlled sales test in 3 
supermarkets using point-of-purchase displays set up 
with and without black models. No significant differ- 
ences occurred in sales responses of white consumers to 

romotional materials utilizing (a) all white models, (b) 
all black models, or (c) white and black models 
(integrated). Observations were recorded for 13,443 
white consumers during the experiment. (22 ref)—D. W. 
Twedt. 

4131. Cunningham, William H.; Moore, Russell M. & 
Cunningham, Isabella C. (U Texas, Coll of Business 
Administration, Austin) Urban markets in industrializ- 
ing countries: The Sáo Paulo experience. Journal of 
Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 2-12.—Studied the 
purchasing behavior of a stratified random sample of 602 
residents of São Paulo, Brazil. 52% were upper lower 
class, 15% were lower lower class, and the rest were 
distributed rather evenly among the top 4 social classes. 
Purchasing behavior and the importance of different 
advertising media as sources of purchase information 
varied significantly by social class. (17 ref)—D. W. 
Twedt. 

4132. Czepiel, John A. (New York U) Word-of-mouth 
processes in the diffusion of a major technological 
innovation. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(May), 
Vol 11(2), 172-180.—Presents a microanalytic study of 
the use of word-of-mouth processes among decision 
makers in competitive firms in diffusing a major 
technological innovation (in this study, the use of the 
continuous casting process in the steel industry). Struc- 
tured interviews were conducted with 31 of those 
Managerial and technical persons who were directly 
involved in making the initial recommendation to use 
continuous casting. The assessment determined (a) 
whether respondents had contacted any other sources for 
information about the innovation; (b) whether, after 
their decision to adopt the innovation, any firms had 
contacted them for information; and (c) Whether 
Tespondents had any regular opinion/advice relation- 
ships with other firms. Findings indicate the existence of 
a functioning informal community linking the firms 
together. The finding of active friendship relationships in 
information seeking reinforces the idea of diffusion as à 
behavioral and social process. Data on opinion leader- 
Ship and centrality in opinion/advice networks are also 
presented. (23 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

4133. Cams pues S. (London Graduate 
School of Business Studies, England) Repetitive adver- 
tising and the consumer. Journal of ‘Advertising Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 25-34—An Awareness Trial 


Repeat purchase approach as to how advertising works is 
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proposed as an alternative to the conventional Aware: 
ness Attitudes Behavior model. This recommendation i 
based on the argument that consumers’ attitudes toward 
similar brands are very similar and that they tend I 
ignore advertising for brands they are not already using; - 
therefore there is little scope for persuasive advertising 
Advertising’s main role is to reinforce feelings of M, 
satisfaction for brands already being used. (26 ref) —J. C. 

Franklin. 2 | | 

ny 


4134. Erdos, Paul L. (Erdos & Morgan, New York, 
NY) Employee surveys. Personnel Journal, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 53(4), 294-300.—Discusses several specific purpos 
for soliciting opinions from employees and managers 
Areas to be covered in such surveys are described ani 
typical letters to respondents are shown. 

4135. Eye, Glen G. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Kno N 
edge abundance in an environment of scarcity. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 6110), 
445-447.—Contrasts the recent marked increase in th 
quantity of knowledge with the marked decrease i 
materials. The tendency to falsely assume that materials 
are as inexhaustible as knowledge is discussed. It 
argued that while both knowledge and materials are 
marketable commodities, different laws govern each 

4136. Fox, William M.; Hill, Walter A. & Guerti 
Wilson H. (U Florida, Coll of Business Administration, 
Dimensional analysis of the Least Preferred Co-Worker — 
scales. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Арг), Vol | 
57(2), 192-194.—Administered the least preferred со- 
worker scales to 114 Internal Revenue tax examiners, 147 | 


US Marines, and 180 British asd Do x ad 
respon: i 


firm. Comparative factor analyses o! n j 
it was possible to identify several dimensions of. 
tions measured by the LPC scales: 


Remote-Rejecting, Tense, Ineffec- — 


Austin C. & Kirk, Barbara A. (UH 
Factors within the 1969 SVIB for 
to Holland's theory. Journal of 

79-94.—A$- — 
Scales (BIS) 

Scales (O-S) of the revised Strong — 

Blank for Women. Component - 

dents on the BIS and O-S were _ 

lated, and evaluated gl 
resenting 


each of the 11 O-S gr 
ality of the BIS and 


O-S components, 
important inf 
Fundamental prol 


nity Mental 
validity and 
Behavior, dne Men 
tional definitions 
pes relationships among all 
named scales across 


| Concurrent validity was studied by administering the 
| Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI), the Self-Directed 
—— Search (SDS), and the Holland scales (Sets I and II) to 
| 153 male workers established in occupational environ- 
“ments consistent with J. L. Holland’s 6 vocational 
| environments. Results reveal that 5 scales of the VPI and 
| of the Holland scales and 4 scales of the SDS successful- 
ly differentiated the occupational groups consistent with 
‘Holland’s theoretical framework. All of the correlation 
coefficients for same named scales for all possible 
combinations of the 4 inventories were significant and 
Support the validity of Holland's theory.—Journal 
"abstract. 
К 4139. Goldman, Roy D.; Platt, Bruce В. & Kaplan, 
| Robert B. (U California, Riverside) Dimensions of 
ttitudes toward technology. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
г, 1973(Арг), Vol 57(2), 184-187.—Administered an 
item questionnaire measuring attitudes toward mech- 
- anization to 45 undergraduate students in physical 
science, biological science, social science, and fine arts. 
Responses were factor analyzed using a varimax rota- 
on. Factor scores were created for 6 of the resulting 
actors Global Mechanism, Mechanical Curiosity, 
_ Preference for Hand-made Goods, Alienation, Spiritual 
Benefits of Technology, and Human Vitalism. These 
actor scores were then used as dependent variables in a 
multivariate comparison of the students in different 
“major fields. Most of the between-group differences in 
attitude toward mechanization were reflected by differ- 
| ences in mechanical curiosity.—Journal abstract. 
= 4140. Guttentag, Marcia. 
its use in evaluation re: 


most pro; 

ived 
method 
(MAU) 


p 
TO] 


п ubjective judg- 
| alue of projects. A detailed example of 
the use of MAU in program planning is presented. An 
illustration is given of how the outcomes of MAU 
3 planning provide evaluation researchers with hypotheses 
which they can test when objective data eventually 
replaces the subjective judgments used originally. Baye- 
sian rather than traditional statistical procedures are 
recommended.—J. Adams-Webber. 
~ 4141. Hallstrom, Arne G. [The power of prisoners of 
war to resist interrogation: An overview based on 
literature study.] (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 1974(Jun), No 
26, 26 p.—Notes that methods of obtaining information 
| from prisoners of war and methods of preventing a 
| country’s own personnel from revealing information to 
the enemy have been studied thoroughly, especially in 
the US after the Korean war. The present study 
investigated the predictive utility of these methods. It is 
concluded that generalizations about the firmness of 
resistance cannot be produced, and if they could be 
developed, they would probably be on a continuum 
ranging from qualified and firm to weaker and weaker 
resistances. If one were aware of the ideologies and 
interrogation practices on both sides during a war, the 
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necessary conditions for judging the power of prisoners 
of war to resist interrogation could be more easily 
established.— English abstract. 

4142. Harless, J. H. (Harless Performance Guild, 
McLean, VA) An analysis of front-end analysis. Improv- 
ing Human Performance, 1973(Win), Vol 2(4), 229244, 
—Describes the goals and procedures of front-end 
analysis and discusses ways in which humans can 
intervene in the performance of another (a) by giving 
instruction on how and when to make responses, (b) by 
offering incentives and favorable consequences for 
desired responses, and (c) by changing the environment 
in which the responses occur. 4 alternate processes are 
outlined, and an example of the application of front-end 
analysis to a specific problem is included.—B. McLean. 

4143. Harlow, Dorothy N. (U South Florida, Coll of 
Business Administration) Professional employees' pref- 
erence for upward mobility. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 137-141.—Examined why some 
engineers are more interested than others in upward 
mobility. The hypotheses were based on R. Presthus's 
1962 accommodation theory. 54 graduate engineers 
completed questionnaires measuring job satisfaction 
(JS), ambiguity tolerance (AT), and promotional prefer- 
ence (PP) For the total sample, PP and JS were 
positively correlated (p < .05), supporting the theory. 
AT and PP were also positively correlated for Ss above 
the median on JS, contrary to the theory. However, AT 
and PP were negatively correlated for 33 engineering 
managers. Although data from professional employees 
did not support the theory regarding AT, it is possible 
that the individual's career stage should also be consid- 
ered.—Journal abstract. 

4144. Imundo, Louis V. (Wright State U) Attitudes of 
non-union white-collar federal government employees 
toward unions. Public Personnel Management, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 87-92.—Surveyed the attitudes toward unions 
held by nonpostal white-collar government employees 
who are represented by a union but are not dues-paying 
members. The sample, randomly selected; consisted of 
500 white-collar workers, 10% of those employed at an 
Air Force base in Ohio. The sampled workers are 
exclusively represented by a union. 170 usable responses 
to a mailed questionnaire were received. Workers in the 
30-50 yr age group were pro-union and were dissatisfied 
with their current working conditions, yet were not dues- 
paying union members. There appear to be 2 reasons for 
the contradiction. These workers are apprehensive of 
union power, and they have union representation 
without paying dues. To increase dues-paying member- 
ship, it is suggested that the union should design its 
promotional appeals around reinforcement of pro-union 
and reduction of anti-union sentiment—S. Е. Bowser. 

4145. Johnson, Richard M. (Market Facts, Inc- 
Chicago, IL) Trade-off analysis of consumer values. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(May), Vol 110), 
121-127.—Describes a computational method for eX- 
ploring and quantifying value systems of consumers 
through conjoint measurement. The 3 components of the 
method are (a) a technique of data collection requiring 
respondents to consider “trade-offs” among desirable 
alternatives, (b) a method which derives "utilities 
accounting as nearly as possible for each respondent's 


choices, and (c) a market simulation model which 
determines those product attributes that maximize its 
share of preference within any particular competitive 
market; the model assumes that the attributes under 
study are independent and allows for their interaction 
using Kendall's tau and phi statistics. The advantages of 
this procedure, external validation data, and other 
evidence of its appropriateness are discussed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

4146. Jonnada, Rama K. & Fegley, Kenneth A. (Bell 
Telephone Lab, Whippany, NJ) Path analysis in 
systems science. /EEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(5), 418-424.—Discusses the 
application of path analysis to the development and 
evaluation of causal models, which are useful in systems 
science applied to such typical areas as biological, 
behavioral, and social systems. Path analysis is described 
and illustrated with examples, and its usefulness to 
systems engineers involved in the development of 
information systems is pointed out. 

4147. Kinnear, Thomas C.; Taylor, James R. & 
Ahmed, Sadrudin A. (U Western Ontario, School of 
Business Administration, London, Canada) Ecologically 
concerned consumers: Who are they? Journal of Market- 
ing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 20-24.—Explored the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic and personality characteris- 
tics of consumers and the amount, if any, of ecological 
concern they indicate. Personality data were based upon 
mail questionnaires returned by 500 members of the 
Canadian Family Opinion-University of Western Ontario 
Consumer Panel. Ecologically concerned consumers 
scored high in perceived consumer effectiveness against 
pollution, high in openness to new ideas (tolerance), high 
in need to understand the workings of things and satisfy 
intellectual curiosity (understanding), an moderately 
high in their need to obtain personal safety (harm 
avoidance). A marketing implication is that an ecologi- 
cally concerned segment of the population may be large 
enough to warrant exploitation.—D. W. Twedt. 

a 4148. Kirk, Kenneth W.; Johnson, Richard W. & 
Eb Richard A. (U Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, 
non) Interests of women pharmacists. Vocational 

не Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 22(3), 200-208. 
7 ре a pharmacist scale for the Strong Vocation- 
a interest Blank for Women. A mailed questionnaire 
ae completed by 1,341 female pharmacists. The 
Вола criterion group was defined: 25-55 yrs old, 
Hore 3 or more yrs, liked her work, and state 
rna A sample of 646 women met these criteria, and 
uem were found that differentiated women pharma- 
high Tom women in general. These pharmacists scored 
ae on the biological science and medical service basic 
2 3 Male pharmacists, on the other hand, scored high 
i dit тапш and medical sciences scales. These 
ER erences are reflected in the job roles assumed by 
one and men pharmacists: females are more likely to 
one hospital pharmacists and men to become 

41 dL. pharmacists.—R. S. Albin. 

(Colu p мааа, Donald R. & O'Shaughnessy, John. 
in attrib ia U, Graduate School of Business) Difference 
dm ute importance for different industrial products. 
udi of Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 36-42. 

ucted a binational study of how industrial buyers 
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evaluate 4 categories of products. Purchasing aj nij 
19 major US companies and 26 major British compat 
were asked to indicate on a semantic differenti, 
the relative importance to them, in choosing a supp 
for each type of product, of each of 17 attributes. И у 
found that suppliers must promote their produc 
terms of how they are to be used. US and Bri 
purchasing agents differed as to the importance assigne 
to some attributes, indicating that multinational suppli 
ers might need to use different marketing strategies | 
different national markets.—D. W. Twedt. \ 
4150. Matsumoto, Kei; Kawaike, Коой; Yosh 
Syuzo & Sameshima, Kazuko. (Kagoshima U, Facult 
t B u 
Medicine, Japan) [The influence upon psychoa 
high temperature and fatigue.] (Japn) Kyushu Ne 
psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol 172), 80-84.—Studied | 
degree of fatigue of 11 medical and 7 nursing studeni 
measured by the Uchida-Kraepelin test. From July 
through August 1, 1971, all Ss worked from 5:30 АМ! 
PM under the mean temperature of 32° C or 
Results of the Ist test, given on July 27, show a noi 
profile pattern. Results of the 2nd test, given on Au 
1, show a decrease in both the amount of work produ 
and the effect of rest. The evidence indicates that 
(and low) temperatures influence the degree of fat 
which in turn affects psychoactivity. Arrangeme 
suitable rest periods are suggested in order to maint 
normal patterns of psychoactivity under high temp 
tures. (English summary)—S. Ashida. j 
4151. Meyer, John C. (State U New York, Schoc 
Criminal Justice, Albany) Police attitudes and perform- 
ance appraisal: The forest and some trees. Journal 
Police Science & Administration, 1973(Jun), Vol Brt 
201-208.—Investigated the relationship between | 
employer's appraisal of the employee's performance a 
the employee’s perception of organization morale anc 
client opinion by studying the interaction of these factors 
in an east coast police department. 833 policemen - 
expressed their views on department morale and public ~ 
opinion, and an appraisal of each policeman’s work was _ 
measured by an Index of Recognition (IOR) derived by 
subtracting the number of complaints regarding а _ 
liceman from the number of commendations that he _ 
ad received. Results appear to indicate that the nature — 
of official recognition has little effect on employee 
perceptions. However, recognition may reflect the - 
employee's orientation to work as it 1s measured by th 
employer. These findings raise the question of whether - 
performance appraisal systems are measuring what they 
are intended to do.—R. S. Albin. е $ 
4152. Nystrom, Paul C. (U Wisconsin, School ol 
Business Administration, Milwaukee) Equity theory ап _ 
er simulation approach. Journal о] _ 
] 5712), 125-131. — 
t E. Jaques's 1 


—Used computer sim 
ry of equitable paymen 
utilized by the M. Haire е 
study of career рау. Salaries of 100 
allocated for 25 time periods. 


model produced a set o ed n 
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- developing work capacity curves yielded pay increases 
distributed at random with respect to past salaries. Thus, 
uess theory of equitable payment provides one 
= explanation for the empirical findings generated by 
"previous studies of career pay curves. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4153, Paloian, A. Y. (Data Enterprises of the North- 

west, Bellevue, WA) An interrogative authoring system. 
- International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Jul), 
_ Vol 6(4), 421-444.—Reviews requirements for a desira- 

- ble authoring system and proposes an interrogative 
- authoring system which allows for verb checking prior to 
entry, logic separation from data, self-documentation of 
| a course, and machine independence of a course (the Ist 
ep toward course sharing) Examples of use of the 
р а are included. 

154. Prediger, Dale J. & Hanson, Gary R. (American 
Coll Testing Program, Iowa City, IA) The distinction 
" between sex restrictiveness and sex bias in interest 
— inventories. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 96-104.—Proposes that sex-limiting 
or sex-restrictive effects of interest inventories do not 
necessarily constitute sex-bias and that sex restrictiveness 
is an important characteristic of interest inventories that 
should be considered separately from sex bias. Tentative 
definitions of sex-restrictive and sex-biased reporting 
procedures are provided and applied to 3 interest 
inventories for purposes of illustration. The types of 
“evidence these definitions require of publishers are also 
discussed, and parallels with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission guidelines on test bias are 
- drawn. It is maintained that unless a distinction between 

sex-restrictive and sex-biased reporting procedures is 
made, current definitions of sex bias in interest invento- 
ries can and will be successfully challenged by inventory 
authors, and delays in eliminating biased reporting 
procedures will result. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
= 4155. Richardson, Mary S. (New York U) The 
dimensions of career and work orientation in college 
_ women. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 
b^ (D, 161-172.—Administered 14 presumed measures of 
career orientation as well as Supers Work Values 
“Inventory to 97 female college seniors. Analysis of the 
| relationships among these variables identified 2 relatively 
independent clusters. The Ist cluster most closely 
| approximated the usual definition of career orientation. 
| Career-oriented women were highly career motivated 
— and perceived the career role as primary in their adult 
lives. The 2nd cluster—work orientation—characterized 
women with well-defined occupational aspirations who 
laced a high value on both the career role and marriage- 
family responsibilities in their future. NWorcorientd 
women tended to choose traditionally feminine occupa- 
tions in contrast to the career-oriented women Bd 
spirations included higher-level and less traditional 
s ро en Meu y abstract. 
.. 4156. Rotondi, Thomas. (Marquette U, 
ohnston Coll of Business cune e dd 
and казга! identification in research and devel- 
opment environments. Public Personnel М; 
-1974(Jan) Vol 3(1), 53-58.—Presents a са 
discussion of personal identification with an organiza- 
_ tion as it relates to creative and innovative employees. 
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Organizational climates may effectively emphasize either 
creativity or organizational identification, but not both. 
Creativity is measurable by objective output (US. 

tents, inventions, publications, etc). Organizational 
identification includes perception of shared characteris- 
tics, a feeling of belongingness, and demonstrated 
support of the organization. 3 generalized expectations of 
research and development environments are given: (a) 
Creativity is inversely related to organizational identifi- 
cation, È Creativity is directly related to occupational 
identification. (c) Organization identification is inversely 
related to occupational identification. It is postulated 
that there are 2 types of individuals—innovators and 
ritualists—in research and development organizations. If 
management provides a flexible work environment 
conducive to innovation and change, creative individuals 
are likely to be self-motivated both to achieve organiza- 
tional goals, and to remain with the organization. (17 ref) 
—S. E. Bowser. 

4157. Sainty, Geoffrey E. (Manitoba Community 
Coll, Canada) A validation of the worker trait groups in 
the DOT. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 
5(1), 173-176.—Performed an empirical validation of the 
114 Worker Trait Groups (WTG) of the 3rd edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) by comparing 
the factor structure of the worker-trait components of the 
114 WTG's with the factor structure of 800 jobs. 6 factors 
were compared and cosines between .8997 and .9657 
obtained on the matched factors. 

4158. Schiffman, Leon G. & Gaccione, Vincent. 
(Baruch Coll, City U New York) Opinion leaders in 
institutional markets. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 38(2), 49-53.—Explored opinion leadership in the 
nursing home industry. A mail questionnaire was sent to 
the 263 nursing homes in the American Hospital 
Association, 47% of which responded. Comparison of 
results of this study with those of household-consumer 
studies suggests that the institutional opinion leader 15 
similar to his household counterpart in a number of 
ways. His interaction with administrative personnel of 
other nursing homes is greater than that of nonleaders, 
and he is more likely than nonleaders to seek the advice 
of others. Identification of administrators who are 
Opinion leaders offers 2 advantages: (a) Leaders are 
more responsive to new products and services. 
Leaders may serve as sources of information for other 
purchasers. (16 ref)—D. W. Twedt. 

4159. Sherman, Lewis J. (U Missouri, St Louis) A 
psychological view of women in policing. Journal of 
Police Science & Administration, 1973(Dec), Vol 10), 
383-394.—Reviews evidence which supports the thesis 
that women should be given a broader role in police- 
work. Examples of this broadened role in the US and 
foreign countries are presented and discussed. i 

4160. Singh, N. P. (Bhagalpur U, T.N.B. Coll, India) 
Rural or agricultural psychology for developing coun- 
tries. Indian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 
1972(Dec), Vol 3(2), 66-71.—Advocates application of 
principles and theories of psychology to problems of 
agrarian economy. The industrial psychology model does 
not take into account fundamental differences in the 
personal and situational factors which affect the behav- 
ior of agricultural workers. Reinterpretation of SUC 
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psychological factors as identification, affiliation, and 
aggression for agricultural workers is required. Current 
studies of rural or agricultural psychology are cited. (18 
ref)—J. B. Francis. 

4161. Sudman, Seymour & Ferber, Robert. (U Illinois, 
Urbana) A comparison of alternative procedures for 
collecting consumer expenditure data for frequently 
purchased products. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1974(May). Vol 11(2), 128-135.—Reports a pilot study 
on alternative means of obtaining consumer expenditure 
data. Results show that compensation clearly increased 
both the level of cooperation and expenditures reported, 
that government vs university auspices do not make 
much difference, and that diaries yield more complete 
and accurate information than telephone calls, although 
telephoning may be useful for supplementary purposes. 

4162. Taylor, James W. (California State U, School of 
Business Administration & Economics, Fullerton) The 
role of risk in consumer behavior. Journal of Marketing, 
1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 54-60.—Briefly reviews previous 
publications on the role of risk in consumer behavior, 
and presents a proposed model of the interrelationships 
among the different components of risk-taking in 
consumer behavior as they affect the purchase decision. 
(45 ref) 


4163. Temkin, Sanford. (Research for Better Schools, 
Philadelphia, PA) Making sense of benefit-cost analysis 
and cost-effectiveness analysis. 77m; roving Human Per- 
formance, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 30-48. Clarifies the 
meanings and implications of the vocabulary of cost- 
effective analysis and discusses its effects on individual 
and leadership decision-making. 2 methods that can be 
applied to public economic problems—benefit-cost 
analysis and cost-effective analysis—and the information 


requirements and implications for applying them are 


detailed —B. McLean. 
& Cizanckas, Victor. (U 
San Diego) The uniform 
& Administration, 
1973(Dec), Vol 1(4), 421-424.—Describes à continuing 
experiment which began in 1969 in which police in 
tandard blazers, 
dress shirts, and ties, with no insignia, badges, or night 
sticks. This change has been rapidly accepted, has 
positively affected police attitudes toward education» and 


Inc, 


and describes a problem-solving prog 
Trouble Shooting) adopted by à 
4166. Tucker, W. T. (U Texas, Coll of Business 
Administration, Austin) Future directions in marketing 
theory. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Арг), Vo! 
30-35.—Reports that marketing theory, which has 
usually looked at products, institutions, consumers and 
marketing practices from the viewpoint of the marketing 
manager, is now splitting Up under the force of its own 


growing sophistication and the irritation of contemporar- 


y problems. Novel approaches which might produce new 
developments in marketing theory and should therefore 


be given consideration include study of the labor market 
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(particularly the human resources it has failed to 
organize), and research in consumer behavior from the 
standpoint of the consumer's own well-being or that of 
society.—D. W. Twedt. 
4167. Weiss, Carol H. (Columbia U, Bureau of 


researchers, 
ing views concerning 
(b) researchers were dej 
major decisions when 


the timing of 
ules; and (f) 
providing resul! 
users, The implications 
ram evaluations are 


tance of 6 attributes of 4 brands o! 
) viewed a TV program in which $ 
advertising exposure to I brand or no - 
d brand attitude question- _ 


simulated shopping ba А 
f the — 


A 


exp! 
naire, and 
in which 


that the 
an adoption/t 
has thus made a re 
brand previously selected 
cognitive change is increased when the purc 

brand of somewhat low superiority over Ш 
brands and when the alternatives are viewed as heteroge- _ 


neous or the chosen brand has high familiarity. Im lica- _ 
tions for cognitive dissonance theory are discussed. (18 _ 


2 


State U, Student - 


Measurement & Evaluation in 
LON 122-129.—Located a total 


interest scores, alt gh 32% hee 
consistent with their lowest scores. 05 


1 ienificantly greater jol 
occupations reported significan 
OSEE no difference 1n self-assessed performance. 


addition, Ss whose occupations involved a given Sc: 
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scored higher on that scale than those whose Occupations 
did not on all except the Clerical scale, although only on 
е Social Service scale was the difference significant. 
esults are interpreted to mean that counseling for 
future occupations should not be done from the age 14 
KPR-Bs, but that interests measured this early do bear a 
relationship to occupations 25 yrs later. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


— 4170. Baker, Trace A. & Davis, Joel L. (Northern 
| Illinois U) A simple turntable for vestibular stimulation 
-of cats by acceleration through a fixed angle with 
lescription of a head restraint. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Yul), Vol 6(4), 399-402. 
4171. Angers, William P. (Kean Coll, NJ) Position in 
“the family in relation to teaching as a career choice. 
Individual Psychologist, 1974(May), Vol 11(1), 15-21. 
—Investigated A. Adler’s hypothesis that the oldest 
hild, as an adult, seeks an occupation that places him in 
_ authority. Ss were 496 teacher college freshmen whose 
` birth order and temperament qualitites were assessed 
through an author-developed questionnaire and the 
MMPI, respectively. Results suggest that Adlerian 
concepts as they relate to birth order and resulting life- 
_ Style do have validity in the counselin situation. 
Firstborn siblings tended to gravitate towar schools of 
- professional training as delimited by teacher education 
n greater proportion than did discs siblings. 
= Average temperament traits among teacher college 
` students indicated that they were aggressive, dominant 

individuals who were conscious of the importance of 
rules and regulations and were willing to do somethin, 
_ about these items if they were not satisfied with them. 
. The relationship between Adlerian Psychology and 
achievement, motivation, counseling, and guidance is 
COTON (21 ref) —M. E. Pounsel. 

4172. Austin, David L. (Spin Physics, In 3 i 
CA) Transactional interviewing on who dier prem 
_ whom? Personnel Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 53(6), 450-453 
—— —Discusses goals of the interview, describes Special skills 
- mecessary for effective interviewing, and reviews Specific 
| interviewee goals. 

4173. Badalamente, Richard V. et al. 
Training police for their social role. 
- Science & Administration, 1973(Dec), 

— Presents a systems model for polic 
the social work role of police ( 
knowledge, and skills necessary for 
training methods are discussed, Ch, 
recruits (input) and perfor 
are briefly mentioned. 

4174. Bemis, Ste 


. (Texas Tech U) 
Journal of Police 
Vol 1(4), 440-453. 
е training in which 
Output); the traits, 
this role; and various 
aracteristics of police 
rmance evaluation (fee. Баск) 


les of the General 
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comprehensive from the standpoint of using available 
research data because 90% of the specific occupational 
batteries are included. The structure is limiting, however, 
from the standpoint of reference to all occupations in the 
economy. Reports from counselors using the new 
structure have been favorable.—R. S. Albin. 

4175. Carroll, Archie B. (U Georgia, Coll of Business 
Administration) Conceptual foundations of job enrich- 
ment. Public Personnel Management, 1974(Jan), Vol 3(1), 
35-38.—Presents a theoretical discussion of job enrich- 
ment methodology. The implementation of job enrich- 
ment strategies is considered as a special case of 
introducing change in an organization. A step by step 
procedure is outlined, consisting of experimentation, 
supervisory coaching, identification of jobs, implementa- 
tion, and feedback and follow-up. Job enrichment 
provides the employee with opportunities for achieve- 
ment, recognition, responsibility, and mental growth. It 
is concluded that successful application of this methodol- 
ogy requires continuous managerial commitment.—S. E. 
Bowser. 

4176. Christensen, Kathleen C. & Sedlacek, William E. 
(U Maryland, Counseling Ctr) Diagnostic use of 
Holland's Self-Directed Search. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 22(3), 214-217. Explored the 
use of the Self-Directed Search for Educational and 
Vocational Planning (SDS) as a diagnostic tool for 
identifying students who persist in college when they 
may be better suited to vocational training programs. 
The SDS was administered to all entering freshmen at 
the University of Maryland. One yr later it was 
administered io 37 freshmen from the same group who 
had lower than C averages and 37 controls from the 
original sample. One of the 6 scales (“realistic”) 
differentiated the groups. It is noted that this scale 
reflects an interest in many occupations which do not 
Tequire college training. Implications for counselors are 
discussed.—R. S. Albin, 

4177. Clarke, Walter V. Who gains when you cheat on 
a personality test? Personnel Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 
53(4), 302-303.—Warns against attempts to cheat in 
taking Personality tests for employment. Modern tests 
ate so constructed that cheating is almost impossible. 
More important, cheating may result in employing the 
wrong individual in an important position; this is costly 
for the organization and even more disastrous for the 
individual. 2 case histories illustrate this kind of mistake. 


4178. Dick, Arthur H. (Longines-Wittnauer, New 
Rochelle, NY) Job evaluation’s role in employee 
race Personnel Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 53(3) 


Discusses the importance of communicating 
the methods of job evaluation to affected members of the 
organization. 5 such methods are job ranking, grading or 
job classification, factor comparison, the point method, 
and direct pricing. 

„4179. Faverge, Jean M. (Free U Brussels, Belgium) 
[L'examen du personnel et l'emploi des tests. (Examina- 
tion of personnel and the use of tests.) ] (Fren) Paris, 
France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1972. 176 p. 

4180. Fiedler, Fred E. (U Washington, Organizational 
Research) Predicting the effects of leadership training 
and experience from the contingency model: A clarifica- 
tion. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 570), 
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110-113.—Clarifies some points that the author’s article 

- (see PA, Vol 48:7994), which presented a new interpreta- 

4 tion of leadership training and experience, did not make 

sufficiently clear, and corrects the various misinterpreta- 

tions of the findings as well as of the underlying theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

4181. Fisher, Allan H.; Harford, Margi R. & DiSario, 
Martha R. Enrollment potential for college-based 
military officer training programs: A comparison of 
results conducted in May 1972 and May 1973. 
Alexandria, VA: Air Force Human Resources Lab, 
Manpower Development Branch, MR 74-3, 1974. 102 p. 
—Survey results show that of the various military 
training programs the US Air Force and Navy Reserve 
Officers Training Corps scholarship programs were the 
most popular with youth and more popular with those 
from low-income families. Being able to attend the 
college of choice without financial cost and the term of 
obligated service were the reasons most often given for 
affiliating with the military. 

4182. Hall, Kathleen M. (Northern ]reland Youth 
Employment Service Board, Belfast) What we want from 
Occupational psychology. Bulletin of the British Psycho- 
logical Society, 1972(Jul), Vol 25(88), 207-209.—Reprints 
a speech delineating 4 areas in which the occupational 
psychologist can help the careers officer: (a) in the 
process of training of personnel for the Youth Employ- 
ment Service; (b) by greater involvement in career 
programs in schools, to develop awareness of a wider 
Tange of career possibilities and more flexible attitudes 
loward job status; (c) by helping to encourage young 

І men and women, especially in areas of unemployment, 
to take advantage of training facilities; and (d) in the 
area of plans for developing realistic work ideals, job 
versatility, more knowledge of comparable vocational 
work in other countries, the use of computers, and 
pete young people to live with uncertainty.—R. S. 

їп. 

4183. Hansen, D. N. et al (Florida State U) 
Computer-based adaptive testing models for the Air 

Force Technical Training Environment Phase І: Develop- 
ment of a computerized measurement system for Air 
Force technical training. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jul), No 74-48, 86 p.—Presents a review of the 
literature on adaptive testing emphasizing methods of 

j test selection and entry, tailored presentations of test 

items, and sensitive procedures of scoring, diagnosis, 
interpretation, and reporting. The 2 testing techniques 

Which showed the most promise were flexilevel testing 

and hierarchical testing. 3 proposed studies, based on 
previous work done in 2 Air Force technical courses, are 
described in a validation design for adaptive testing. 

These studies are a flexilevel test study, a hierarchical 

learning task adaptive test study, and a criterion zone 
decision study. It is concluded that adaptive testing 

Offers the potential for time savings of up to 50% and 

that a very flexible computer system to drive the testing 

Strategies can be easily developed. (7 P ref}—Journal 

abstract. 

4184. Hopper, Robert & Williams, Frederick. (U 
Texas) Speech characteristics and employability. Speech 
Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol 40(4), 296-302.—Conduct- 

a 2-stage pilot study, constructing and testing 
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semantic differential (SD) scales for interviewers’ judge 
ments of employability from taped speech samples. 
Samples containing responses to interview-type ques- — 
tions were obtained from 4 different ethnic and dialectal 
speakers, and were played to 12 authentic employment 
interviewers for judgments on employability of the 
speakers. Adjectives supplied by the interviewers were 
incorporated into 40 SD scales of characteristics judged 
from speech, and a set of employability scales for 7 job: 
categories was devised. 23 new interviewers then re- — 
sponded to the tapes using these test instruments, Factor и 
analysis revealed 4 factors: Competence, Agreeableness, — 
Self-assurance, and Anglo-likeness. Speech-based judg- у 
ments predicted hiring best for leadership categories, and. — 
poorest for manual labor. Stage 2 replicated Stage 1, but — | 
with 2 black and 2 white speakers, and fewer scales. The - 
same factors emerged, except for Anglo-likeness. Dialec- — | 
tal differences between speakers affected only executive | 
employability.—C. A. Sherrard. * 
4185. Jolson, Marvin A. (U Maryland, Coll of 
Business & Management) Marketing notes and commu- 4 
nications: Employment barriers in marketing. om, 
Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 67-69.—Pre ared 
résumés identical in educational background am experi- — 
ence, but showing religion/race as (a) white Protestant, 
(b) black Protestant, and (c) Jew. 300 firms that had 
advertised marketing positions in the Wall Street Journal 
or Marketing News received the 3 résumés. No statistical- 
ly significant differences in response were found for 
nonselling marketing positions, but there was a signifi- 
cant tendency for employers to reject black applicants 
for sales positions. Only 6% of the black sales applicants 
triggered positive responses, in contrast to 26 of the 
Jewish and 24% of the white Protestant applicants.—D. 


W. Twedt. 
4186. Kerr, Steven & Harlan, Anne. (Ohio State U) 
Predicting the effects of leadership training and 


experience from the contingency model: Some remain- 
ing problems. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), 
Vol 57(2), 114-117.—F. F. Fiedlers (see PA, Vol 
52: Issue 2) clarifying remarks on using the contingency 
model to predict effects of leadership training — and 
experience have resolved many of the original article's 
apparent inconsistencies. Some problems still remain, 
however, which could seriously impair the usefulness of 
Fiedler's recommendations. Some of these problems and 
some possible courses of action are discussed.— Journal 
t ^ 

AT. Kramer, Howard C. & Barr, Donald a (С ornell 
U) In-service training for campus police. Community 
A ual Health Journal, IUS Vol 1023 1o 
Studied the possible expansion o contributions ma 

с танаи 8 * curity force to the university 


community. Possible contributions to organizational 
development provided b y security 
forces are discussed n ‹ 
tion channels; developing idi 1 
facilitate competence in report writing, listening, OF 
interviewing; and developing ongoing 

ams to share information with th nm 
Pid for campus security forces inservice training bi 
on results from community involvement programs 
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data from a survey of security forces training programs 
in 18 universities are presented.—Journal abstract. 

4188. Kuehn, Jane. (Louisiana State U, Junior Div, 

Baton Route) Group counseling with undecided college 
“students. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol 
: 22(8), 232-234.—18 undecided students participated in 2 
- counseling center groups on career development. The 
groups met for 3 2-hr sessions in the evening during the 
Spring semester. The format is described together with 
student gains. It is concluded that a structured group 
counseling situation for undecided students is most 
helpful. This group should examine values and decision 

making, and give information about the world of work. 
- —R. S. Albin. 

:4189. Lohnes, Раш R. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
| Implications of data-analysis models for careers guid- 
ance. British Journal of Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 2(2), 149-159.—Notes that data-analysis models for 
careers guidance have been mostly of the regression type, 
operating to transform trait assessments into predictions 
_ of career adjustments. It is suggested that if understand- 

ing of self and life-space is a prerequisite to decision- 

making and planning, models of the correlation type—w- 
hich transform trait distributions of populations into 
knowledge of the antecedents of variance in careers 
phenomena—may need to take precedence in guidance 
programs. Models of the 2 types have some guidance 
implications in common, but each type of model also has 
some special implications, which are discussed. It is 
argued that studying correlation models for career 
development data in the context of a sequential, 
Structured guidance curriculum can provide young 
people with scientific attitudes and skills which will make 
them ready for personal predictions, decisions, and 
- . planning.—Journal abstract. 

4190. McGoff, R. M. & Harding, F. D. (International 
Training Consultants, Burbank, CA) A report on literacy 
training programs in the armed forces. Alexandria, VA: 
Air Force Human Resources Lab, Manpower Develop- 
ment Branch, MR 74-6, 1974. 52 p.— Questionnaire, 
interview, record search, and observation data indicate 
wide diversity in methods and effectiveness of the 
various military literacy training programs (Air Force, 
Army, and Navy). Procedures for follow-up evaluation 
are suggested, and it is recommended that literacy 
training should include job-related skills as well as a 
specified reading level as program objectives. 

4191. Miller, Robert B. (American Inst for Research, 
Silver Spring, MD) A method for determining task 

strategies. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(May), 
No. 74-26, 50 p.—Examines the concept of strategic 
principles or task strategies implicit in the job activities 
of highly proficient performers. The goal is to identify or 
invent such strategies, as appropriate, and then train 
workers to use them. 25 information processing functions 
are described, with examples of strategic principles and 
training implications. Certain other strategic principles 
not readily interpretable in information processing terms 
are also presented. An analytic procedure for determin- 
ing and/or devising strategies is provided and sugges- 
tions on the teaching and learning of strategies are 
'ummarized.—Journal abstract. 
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4192. Morley, Eileen. (Harvard U, Graduate School 
of Business Administration) Human support services in 
complex manufacturing organizations: A special case of 
differentiation. Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1974(Sep), Vol 19(3), 295-318.—Studied the distribution 
of services provided by 8 large manufacturing companies 
to encourage individual success at work. Data were 
obtained from 25 senior executives in the firms. 
Organizational profile data reveal 4 types of employing 
organizations in the sample, each employing a different 
type of population, and supplying a different level of 
service. Findings show that the level of human support 
services provided is not related to employee characteris- 
tics but to certain system variables, suggesting that 
services occur in response to system characteristics 
rather than to worker needs. The existence of a “third 
world” effect in the socioeconomic distribution of 
industrial populations is suggested (i.e., people with the 
most acute problems work in organizations that provide 
the least service). (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4193. Mullins, Cecil J. & Massey, Iris H. (Air Force 
Human Resources Lab, Selection Systems Section, 
Lackland Air Force Base, TX) An evaluation of item-by- 
item test administration. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 188-189.—Administered a battery 
of 3 tests to 2 groups of 615 airmen in their Ist wk of 
basic training. One group was tested in the normal way, 
and the other was tested with an item-by-item form of 
administration. Results indicate that the -item-by-item 
administration was in no way superior to the usual 
method.—Journal abstract. 

4194. Parker, Randall. (U Texas, Austin) Methodolog- 
ical pitfalls in predicting counseling success. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 31-39.—Com- 
pared prediction models employing multiple linear 
Tegression of raw scores, multiple linear regression of 
factor scores, the single best predictor, and a 9-point 
decision rule index, using data from 296 counseling 
clients. The least Statistically sophisticated model, em- 
ploying the single best predictor, was the most successful 
approach. Considerable shrinkage in power of prediction 
was demonstrated upon cross-validation. 

4195. Rigney, Joseph W.; Morrison, D. Kirk & 
Williams, Louis A. (U Southern California) A guide for 
the application of performance-structure oriented CAI 
in naval training: A working paper. NAVTRAEQUIP- 
CEN: USN Training Equipment Center Technical Report, 
1974(Jul), No 73-C-0065-1, 62 p.—Describes considera- 
tions and procedures for applying Performance-Struc- 
ture Oriented computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in 
naval training in terms of a general diagram of the 
necessary elements in a CAI system. The developmental 
steps, from job task-structure analyses to computer 
programs, are described. (3, p ref) à 

4196. Rigney, Joseph W.; Towne, Douglas M. & King, 
Carole A. (U Southern California, Behavioral Technolo- 
gy Lab, Los Angeles) Interactive computer graphics for 
performance-structure-oriented CAI. Behavioral Tech- 
nology Laboratories, U Southern Cali fornia, Technical 
Report, 1974(Jul), No 73, 30 p.—Describes 2 different 
uses of interactive graphics in computer-assisted instruc- 
tion (CAI)—as substitutes for physical devices and 
operations (e.g. simulation of operating on man-ma- 
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chine interfaces by using the graphics for controls, 
indicators, and indications) and as explications of 


"invisible processes (e.g. graphics which allow students to 


jnitiate animations of physical processes or functional 
organizations). 

4197. Rust, Steven K.; Smith, James F. & Woodruff, 
Robert R. Syllabus and syllabus development 
techniques used in evaluating the A/F37A/T-4G flight 
simulator. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jun), No 
74-44, 35 p.—Describes the simulator syllabus developed 
by the Flying Training Division of the US Air Force 
Human Resources Laboratory to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a limited visual, limited motion flight 
simulator in T-37 undergraduate pilot training. This 
report (a) describes the syllabus development procedures 
employed; (b) clarifies the resulting syllabus content and 
format; and (c) provides a guide for development of 
future special purpose syllabi.—Journal abstract. 

4198. Schneier, Craig E. (U Colorado, Coll of 
Business & Administration) Training and development 
programs: What learning theory and research have to 
offer. Personnel Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 53(4), 288-293. 
—Summarizes learning principles and findings, poten- 
tially useful in all phases of training and development 
programs, which are grouped as follows: (a) learning 
environment, (b) the role of the teacher/trainer, (c) 
characteristics of the. learner, (d) basic processes in 
human learning activity, (e) reinforcement and punish- 
ment, (f) retention and transfer of learning, and (g) 
effects of practice.—P. L. Crawford. 

4199. Serednesky, George E.; Cahill, Lorine & 
Engelhart, Charles I. (Woodside Receiving Hosp, 
Youngstown, OH) Effectiveness of the GATB and 
Counseling combined: Reducing vocational training 
dropout rates. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1974(Mar), Vol 11(1), 10-12.—Assigned 73 16-22 yr old 
male vocational trainees to 1 of 2 groups. The 36 Ss in 
Group 1 were assigned to a particular vocational course 
consistent with their General Aptitude Test Battery 
profiles and received 3 or more counseling sessions. The 
37 Ss in Group 2 received neither prescreening nor 
Counseling sessions but were assigned to their courses 
because of personal interest and in order to fill 
Vacancies. A significant relationship (p < .01) was 
found between the combination preparation procedures 
(prescreening and counseling) and graduation from 
Vocational course. Further analysis suggests that the 
combination of counseling and prescreening may reduce 
dropout rate to a greater extent than prescreening alone. 
—Journal abstract. А 

4200. Sinha, А. К. (Ministry of Defence, New Delhi, 
India) Increasing effectiveness of human potentialities. 
Indian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1972(Dec), 
Vol 3(2), 53-58.— Discusses the social importance of 
Vocational guidance, personnel selection, and occupa- 
tional training for achieving effective symbiosis of man 
and machine in industry. It is concluded that in India, 
Vocational guidance geared to industrial and social needs 
18 very primitive, personnel selection procedures employ- 
ing psychological assessment procedures are not far 
advanced, and occupational training programs b 
Upon the resources and demands of technology are 
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almost nonexistent. There is need for increased research | 
in specific aspects of all these areas.—J. B. Francis, — 
4201. Teasley, C. E. & Wright, Leonard. (U South 
Carolina, Bureau of Governmental Research & Service) _ 
The effects of training on police recruit attitudes, 
Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1973(Jun), _ 
Vol 1(2), 241-248.— Tested 48 state patrol recruits at the — 
beginning and end of their 8-wk training course to — 
determine what attitudinal changes in conservatism and —] 
dogmatism the course might have caused. Conservatism | 
was measured on a scale of 26 Likert-type items, and 
dogmatism was measured on Rokeach's E scale, Con- 
servatism increased moderately during training, and 
dogmatism increased to a more marked degree. Of the 3 
major functions of the police—law enforcement, peacek- 
eeping, and the provision of services—the first is the 
most strongly emphasized in police training, yet in mi 
practice the police spend much less time in actual law - 
enforcement than in peacekeeping activities and the _ 
provision of services, functions which call for less ' 
authoritarian behavior than law enforcement. The | 
appropriateness of police academy training, as now. 
carried out, is questioned.—R. S. Albin. А 
4202. Thomas, Charles A. (US Dept of the Army, 
Office of the Surgeon General, уыш DC) Human. 
relations training in the army medical department. 
Military Medicine, 1974(Sep), Vol 139(9), 731-733.—De- 
scribes the evolving integration of human relations 
training principles into the Army Medical Department's. _ 
mental health and behavioral science programs. Particu- 
lar emphasis is given to how these principles contribute 3 
to an emerging broader view of mental health that А) 
incorporates social and environmental factors às contrib- 
uting variables. Present human relations training activi- 


ties are described, and the future utilization and 


importance of this approach is discussed.—Journal E 
b 


SUP 03 ‘Thursby, Lynn L. The WIN Program: Its 


ess with female trainees. Journal of Employment 
piece 1974(Mar), Vol 11(1), 13-15.—Examined the 
effectiveness of the Work Incentives (WIN) Program 
with 28 female trainees in à medium-sized midwestern 
city. A questionnaire, which included the Michigan State 
University Work Beliefs Checklist, investi ated 23 
hypotheses, specifically focusing on the hypothesis that | 
WIN enrollees successfully placed in jobs would not — 
differ substantially from other enrollees in work history. = 
thesis was rejected: length of work history 


is h 
differed substantially between successful and less suc- 


] WIN trainees. Demographic variables of female _ 
топене are analyzed, and ways in which WIN А 
counselors might profit from а knowledge of these 
variables are discussed.— B. McLean. 

4204. Varga, Lou. (California Dept of Human 
Resources Development, San Diego) Counseling кн E 
comes: Counselor characteristics and client results: 


ing, 1974(Mar), Vol 11(1), _ 
Journal of Employment Counseling, se pM | 


tudy attempted 2 
een employability during 


- with employment counselors, (b) the final disposition of 
cases that are closed other than employable, and (c) the 
degree to which counselors engage in placement activi- 
ties and the influence which these activities have on 
employable closures. Results provide evidence that some 
counselors had significantly more clients achieve em- 
= ployable status than did other counselors.—Journal 
abstract. 
4205. Wittmer, Joe; Jeffers, Marlin S. & Persons, 
William E. (U Florida) Parental behavior and vocational 
choice: A comparison of counselors and engineers. 
Journal of Employment Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol 11(1), 
16-21.—Compared the perceived parental behavior 
characteristics of 41 counselors in traming and 33 5th-yr 
engineering students in a test of a part of A. Roe's (see 
PA, Vol 33:1546) vocational choice theory. This theory 
suggests a dichotomous pattern of vocational choice: 
"toward persons" (e.g., counseling) or “toward nonper- 
sons" (e.g., engineering) categories that will have been 
determined by the nature of the early childhood 
socialization process. In essence, a person who has 
experienced a warm loving home situation is more likely 
to enter a "toward persons" occupation, and an 
individual whose parent-child relationship was emotion- 
ally cold will most likely gravitate toward a “toward 
nonpersons" EUR Both groups were administered 
the Parent-Child Relations Questionnaire developed by 
Roe and M. Siegelman (1963). The findings lend 
. considerable support to Roe's theory.—Journal abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


4206. Azen, Stanley P.; Snibbe, Homa M. & 
Montgomery, Hugh R. (U Southern California, School of 
дүш) A longitudinal predictive study of success 
~ and performance of law enforcement officers. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 190-192. —De- 
scribes a 20-yr longitudinal study of bio aphical, 
poychotogical and aptitudinal variables predicdve of 
successful police performance. Ss were 95 men appointed 
as deputy sheriffs in the Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department between 1947 and 1950. Among the signifi- 
cant predictors, stepwise-discriminant analysis yielded 
the following as “best” predictors of at least 1 criterion 
of success: age, height, the civil service written test score, 
the Hypomania scale of the MMPI, the Mechanical scale 
of the Kuder Vocational Preference Record, and the 
Activity scale of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey.—Journal abstract. 
4207. Bass, Alan R. & Turner, John N. (Wayne State 
U) Ethnic group differences in relationships among 
criteria of job performance. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
„ 1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 101-109—Investigated racial 
S онашпабол and differential bias in criterion measures 
for 75 black and 359 white tellers in a large bank. 6 
supervisory ratings and 4 objective criteria (adjusted 
salary increase, percent of time worked, and number of 
shortages and averages) were obtained. Results indicate 
that mean differences between black and white employ- 
ees on the criterion measures were generally small, and 
most statistically significant differences were reduced to 
nonsignificance when the effects of age and job tenure 
were removed. However, further analyses showed that 
the white supervisors based their evaluations of subordi- 
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nates on objective data for black employees considerably 
more than they did for white employees. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4208. Borman, Walter C. (Personnel Decisions, 
Minneapolis, MN) The rating of individuals in organiza- 
tions: An alternate approach. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1) 105-124, 
—Notes that in assessing validity of performance ratings, 
high agreement between raters may be an unduly severe 
and erroneous requirement. Instead of demanding 
convergent validity across organizational levels on 
performance dimensions common to the different levels, 
it is suggested that the raters be subgrouped by 
organizational level with each rater group providing 
performance evaluations using only dimensions appro- 
priate to their level's position. To test this idea, scaled 
expectation behavior rating scales were developed 
separately by 41 secretaries and by university instructors 
for the job of secretary. The 4 job behavior dimensions 
(Job Knowledge, Organization, Cooperation with Co- 
workers, and Responsibility) developed by secretary 
raters showed only modest conceptual similarity with the 
3 job behavior dimensions (Judgment, Technical Compe- 
tence, and Conscientiousness) developed by instructors. 
Within-level interrater agreement for instructor rates was 
greater on their own dimensions than on the secretaries’ 
dimensions (p < .005), and for secretary raters interra- 
ler agreement was greater for their own dimensions 
(р < .10). A hybrid multitrait-multirater analysis in 
which raters make evaluations on only those dimensions 
their level's members are in good position to rate is 
offered as a more reasonable method to judge the 
"goodness" of ratings in organizations. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4209. Bozza, Charles M. (California State U, Long 
Beach) Motivations guiding policemen in the arrest 
process. Journal of Police Science & Administration, 
1973(Dec), Vol 1(4), 468-476.— Tested the widely held 
belief that younger police officers with higher education- 
al levels and less experience will make a greater number 
of arrests. 24 officers were divided into high and low 
groups based on their arrest records. The high perform- 
ance group was significantly younger and more educat- 
ed, but they did not differ either in their tolerance level 
(measured by the Conventionalism subscale of the 
California F Scale), in their attitudes toward promotion 
(measured by the Job Descriptive Inventory), or in their 
length of service. Possible reasons why older officers with 
less education make fewer arrests are discussed.—A. J- 
Albers. 

4210. Chatterjee, Amitava. (Indian Inst of Technolo- 
Бу, Kharagpur, India) The organizational variables of 
group cohesiveness. Indian Journal of Psychometry & 
Education, 1972(Dec), Vol 3(2), 43-52.— Investigated the 
relationship between group cohesiveness and organiza- 
tional factors. 200 workers organized in section units as 
primary work groups completed questionnaires dealing 
with attitudes toward those groups. An index of group 
cohesiveness (defined as satisfaction with one’s work 
group) was calculated and compared with organizational 
factors (е.р., productivity, size of work group, length. of 
service, satisfaction with supervision, and satisfaction 
with managers). Data indicate that group cohesiveness 
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was postively related to length of service in the 
organization, satisfaction with supervision, satisfaction 
with management, and productivity, but was negatively 
related to size of work group. Results suggest that group 
cohesiveness may be a significant factor in effective 
management.—J. B. Francis. 

4211. de Leo, Philip J. & Pritchard, Robert D. (US Air 
Force Human Resources Lab, Lowry Air Force Base, 
CO) An examination of some methodological problems 
in testing expectancy-valence models with survey 
techniques. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(1), 143-148.—Examined the 
reliability and construct validity of various questionnaire 
measures of expectancy-valence components. Measures 
of valence, instrumentality, and expectancy were given 
to a sample of 171 male US Air Force trainees on 2 
occasions. Results indicate that reliabilities of the 3 
components of the model were fairly low and that 
different measures of the same component were not 
highly correlated. It is concluded that using question- 
naire measures to test expectancy-valence models is 
inappropriate until better measures are developed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4212. Helmreich, Robert; Bakeman, Roger & Radloff, 
Roland. (U Texas, Austin) The Life History Question- 
naire as a predictor of performance in Navy diver 
training. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 
57(2), 148-153.—Describes a new demographic instru- 
ment, the Life History Questionnaire (LHQ), which 
elicits demographic data longitudinally by providing a 
question-by-year matrix of responses. Variables derived 
from the LHQ were used to predict success in US Navy 
diver training. Validation and cross-validation data were 
obtained from 115 enlisted men in 5 diving classes. 2 
criteria were developed for the samples— pass-fail 
indicator and a 4-point performance criterion. Correla- 
tional data for 12 predictors (e.g. social status, health, 
and educational performance) are presented. The LHQ 
appears to provide sufficient longitudinal data to enable 
detailed investigation of relationships among a variety of 
life settings and experiences and to relate these to 
subsequent behavior. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

4213, Herman, Jeanne B. & Hulin, Charles L. (U 
Illinois) Managerial satisfactions and organizational 
roles: An investigation of Porter's Need Deficiency 
Scales. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 
57(2), 118-124.—Empirical research identifyi d a rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and level in the 
Organizational hierarchy has utilized the Porter Need 
Satisfaction Questionnaire extensively. An attempt was 
made to replicate the previous findings and expand the 
domain of job satisfaction variables to determine the 
generality of the relationship. Ss were 174 supervisors П 
a large manufacturing firm. The hypothesis of different 
mean levels of satisfaction associated with different 
levels in the hierarchy was supported using the Job 
Descriptive Index (JDI, but was not supported using the 
Porter Need Deficiency Scales. The internal structure of 
the Porter Questionnaire and its convergence with the 
JDI were investigated to explore alternative explanations 
Of the results. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4214. Hill, John W. & Eddowes, Edward E. Further 
development of automated GAT-1 performance 
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measures. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(May), No _ 
73-72, 80 p.—Describes a search for лопа ШЕЯ 
measurements that correlate with pilot proficiency. 2 — 
separate experiments were carried out in a GAT- 
trainer: a basic experiment with 326 measurements on 
each of 30 Ss in 3 experience groups, and an expanded 
experiment with 2,436 measurements on each of 30 new 
Ss from the same 3 experience groups. Exp I consisted erm 
4 different flight tasks, each about 10 min long, and Exp - 
II consisted of these and 6 additional tasks. Results show — — 
that there was little difficulty in obtaining measurements 
that correlated with experience. More than 5% of the — 
measurements of each experiment were statistically 
significant (p < .01). Over 400 important measurements 
were tabulated with group means, standard deviations, - 
and further cross-tabulations to show which tasks and — 
families of measurements were best at discriminating 
among pilots. 3 statistical methods were used to selecta _ 
set of measurements from Exp I and combine them into | 
2 new canonical variables, each a linear-weigh 
combination of the measurements in the set, to discrimi- 
nate optimally among the 3 groups of Ss. Ana 1 
canonical variables to the repeated measurements of Exp 
II allowed several deductions about the best selection — 
procedure to be made.—Journal abstract. М 
4215. Kapor, Gojko; Vujošević, Krsto & Branković, 
Miodrag. (Military Medical Academy, Clinic for Mental 
Disease, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [Sociomedical 
influencing resignations from the агту.] (Srcr) Vojno- — 
sanitetski Pregled, 1974(Mar), Vol 31(2), 79-83. m 
pared 182 soldiers who resigned from the army and 100 
control soldiers with respect to medical, social, and 
chosocial variables. Those who resigned showed a 
greater incidence of psychoneurotic and ps d s 
disorders, were less often employed or highly s illed, _ 
more often had parents with alcoholic, psyc opathie, — 
and marital problems, were more often firstborn or only 
children, and had committed a greater number of — 
criminal offenses prior to military service thansoldiersin — 
the control group. (English, French & Russian summar- — - 


ies)—S. Slak. 
ien 16. Ke les, Patrick & Peterson, Rolf. (US Coast 


4216. Knowl 
Guard Recruit Training Ctr, Cape May, NJ) Measure- 
rs. Journal of 


ay, 
t of flexibility in state police office | 
Police Science Ж Administration, 1973(Jun), Vol 12, — 
219-223.—Analyzed 2-part questionnaires returned by 
23 of the 60 members of a state police tollway battalion, 
to obtain data on the relation between personal and 
environmental variables and the flexibility of police in 
situations allowing or requiring discretionary action. Part 
1 of the questionnaire elicited personal characteristics. 
Part 2 described 5 incidents with more than one solution, 
and respondents were asked to state in writing how they 
would handle the situation. 21-29 yr old officers were 
more flexible than those 30-50 yrs old, and those 
classified as extraverts were more flexible than introverts. 
The Social Distance variable, which measured the : 
respondent's acceptance of “different” individuals, was X 
also a good indicator of flexibility. A relationship - 
between flexibility and higher education was d 
confirmed, perhaps because only 3. Ss had co ege 
degrees. It is felt that situational testing 1s Sunc ei 
routine tests, and it is recommended that similar studies 


im 


Wer To 
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of police recruits be carried out and the results compared 
_ with the recruits’ later records to determine the pre- 
dictive value of the questionnaire.—R. S. Albin. 

4217. Lewis, Rodney W. Toward an understanding of 
police anomie. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1973(Dec), Vol 1(4), 484-490.—Rejects 
the view that police anomie arises from professionaliza- 
tion in favor of a “danger-stress” view. Danger-stress 
produces the anomie which is in turn compounded by 
other outside factors, including professionalism. 

4218. Muchinsky, Paul M. & Hoyt, Donald P. (Iowa 
State U) Predicting vocational performance of engi- 
neers from selected vocational interest, personality, 
and scholastic aptitude variables. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 115-123.—Examined the 
validity of the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination Quantitative score and of selected 
соя of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) in 

redicting the vocational performance of 217 engineers. 
Multidimensional criteria of vocational performance 
assessed from both external and internal frames of 
reference were employed. 6 predictors were related to 17 
vocational performance criteria; of the 102 tests that 
were made, 7 were statistically significant. Results 
indicate that vocational performance cannot be accu- 
rately predicted by vocational interest, personality, and 
scholastic aptitude variables. The only consistent finding 
- was that subjective ratings of vocational performance 
were predicted by SVIB Group V scores. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4219. O'Reilly, Charles A.; Bretton, Gene E. & 
Roberts, Karlene H. (U California, Berkeley) Profession- 
al employees’ preference for upward mobility: An 
extension. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 5(1), 139-145.—In a recent article D. Harlow (1973) 
provided some empirical data regarding the upward 
mobility aspirations of professional employees. In partial 
support of R. Presthus's accommodation theory (1962) 
Harlow found a positive correlation between preference 
for promotion (PP) and job satisfaction (JS). She also 
reported conflicting findings relating ambiguity toler- 
ance (AT) and PP. The results reported here, from a 
study with 252 officers and enlisted military aviation 
personnel, test the 2 hypotheses Harlow investigated and 
a 3rd hypothesis, suggested by Presthus, relating organi- 
zational commitment (OC) and PP. The analyses 
confirmed Harlow's findings concerned with the rela- 
tionship between PP and JS, failed to find any relation- 
Ship between AT and PP, and showed a positive 
association between OC and PP.—Journal abstract. 

4220. Ronan, W. W. et al. (Georgia Inst of Technolo- 

gy) Occupational level and mental health: A note. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 
157-160.—Administered A. Kornhauser's (1965) ques- 
tionnaire to 75 military and 25 civilian personnel at 3 
military installations. Analysis of the data showed the 
existence of at least 6 factors concerned with personal 
life adjustment. There was a failure to find any 
substantial relationship between mental health and job 
satisfaction, which confirms a finding by the Survey 
Research Center study (1970). It is hypothesized that the 
relationship between mental health and job satisfaction 
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exists only on the lower skill, routine work level. It is 
further suggested that these research results offer certain 
directions that might be pursued in the further under- 
standing of the exact bases for both job and general life 
adjustment.—Journal abstract. 

4221. Schwab, Donald P. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Conflicting impacts of pay on employee motivation and 
satisfaction. Personne! Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 53(3), 
196-200.—Studied responses of approximately 300 
skilled and semiskilled male and female employees, 
drawn from a work force of 4,000 in plants in the US and 
Canada, who responded to the Minnesota Satisfaction 
Questionnaire and the Job Description Index. 3 pay 
systems were used: individual price rates (n = 128), 
group incentive rates (n = 84), and hourly rates 
(п = 61). Results indicate. that persons paid by time 
were most satisfied with their pay while persons paid on 
output were more highly motivated to perform 
(p < .05). Thus a personnel practice (in this instance, 
the type of pay system) may have a positive effect on 
motivation but a negative effect on satisfaction. The 
implications of this finding for the personnel manager's 
job are discussed. (28 ref)—P. L. Crawford. 

4222. Shirom, Arie & Goldberg, Joel. (Tel-Aviv U, 
Israel) Adjusting to work: Workplace mobility of young 
male workers in Israel. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(1), 67-77.—Examined the correlates of 
workplace mobility in 15-17 yr old male Israeli workers 
registered with the Youth Employment Bureau (YEB). 
Data regarding these correlates, and longitudinal data 
concerning the sequence of job movements, were 
obtained in an interview held with a sample of those 
youths who resided in Tel-Aviv (n — 146) and from the 
YEB's forms filled out in connection with their registra- 
tion and job placements. Several measures of sociodemo- 
graphic background, past work experience, and present 
working conditions were included in the multiple 
correlation analysis. Controlling for longevity in the 
labor force, seniority in the Ist job emerged as the most 
efficient predictor of workplace mobility. Results suggest 
that the early stages of a young worker's process of 
occupational socialization are important in determining 
his future career decisions. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4223. von Grumbkow, J. & Wilke, H. (Inst of Social & 
Industrial Psychology, Groningen, Netherlands) [Social 
exchange and equity: Testing and appraisal of the 
equity theory.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Jun), Vol 29(4). 
281-316.—Applies J. S. Adams's equity theory to 
employee performance. The theory interprets social 
behavior as an exchange process; it is based on classical 
learning concepts, and on the principles of frequency 
and reinforcement as conditioned by the law of effect. L. 
Festinger's dissonance theory is applied to indicate the 
reduction of tension as a source of motivation. In à 
simple direct exchange the equity formula is expressed as 
a ratio of income of an employee, A, divided by his 
expenses, compared to the same ratio for another 
employee, B, like him. The indirect exchange situation 
involves many more conditions which obscure the 
application of the Adams theory. Some of these 
conditions are the behaviors and goals of the employer, 
C. Many factors in the A-B-C triad are discussed, such as 
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the ersonal needs and conflicts of the employees, 
- reactions to corrections by the employer, the wage 
system, communications among the workers, knowledge 
_ of the wages of others, and employees’ future plans. 
Other competing and conflicting theoretical ideas are 


—— discussed. (English summary) (92 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


—4224. Ward, Ernest Н. (Honeywell Information 
Systems, Los Angeles, CA) Elements of an employee 
motivation program. Personnel Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 
on 205-208.— Discusses employee motivation in an 
industrial environment; ie, what can be done, in 
practical terms, to bring about more widespread accept- 
ance by employees of organizational goals, and a greater 
desire fo work towards them. 


Management & Leadership 


4225. Epstein, Jack H. (US Air Force Systems 
Command, Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, DC) 
Career management programs. Personnel Journal, 
1974(Mar), Vol 53(3), 191—195.—Questions the validity 
of the development concept that all employees need to 
be developed in the same way. Evidence indicates that 
the programs are not producing the results claimed. 

4226. Guthrie, Thomas L.; Peterson, Robert N. & 
Leonard, Edwin C. (Indiana U, Fort Wayne) The 
remuneration riddle. Personne! Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 
53(4), 253-257.— Discusses the question of how much to 
pay salaried employees and the various factors affecting 
the answer. It is suggested that computer resources using 
linear programing with an appropriate algorithm proce- 
dure can establish a compensation program that is 
objective, fair, and relatively easy to administer. 

4227. Haynes, Marion E. (Shell Oil Co, Houston, TX) 
Delegation: Key to involvement. Personnel Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol 53(6), 454456.— Discusses principles of 
delegation and offers suggestions for maximizing its 
effectiveness. 

4228. Hogenraad, Robert; 
Michel & Roland, Emile. (О Louvain, Belgium) [Affec- 
live and descriptive structures of management: Inter- 
cultural study.] (Fren) International Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973, Vol 8(4), 2/5-283.—Obtained responses to à 
semantic differential instrument, composed of 22 con- 
cepts and 30 bipolar adjective scales (9 pancultural and 
21 from the management field) from 50 Canadian and 48 
Belgian Ss, all French-speaking male managers ап 
nonmanagers, who worked in 2 production enterprises 1n 
Quebec, Canada, and in Belgium. Factor analysis 
Tevealed Control as the 1 management-specific factor 
common to both samples, with Precision and Creativity 
also appearing, in a less striking manner, for both groups: 
Control as it dominates managerial thinking, rather than 
the usual semantic differential structure, may have 
pores implications. (English summary)—E. 4. 

п. 

4229. Hrebiniak, Lawrence С. (Pennsylvania State U, 
Coll of Business Administration) Job technology, super- 
Vision, and work-group structure. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(3), 395-410. Based, оп 
data from 36 supervisors and 174 subordinates in a 
general hospital and measures of technological level, task 
Predictability, interdependence, and manageability, job 


autonomy, participation, and supervision variables (€.8-» 


Mertens, Charles; Goddin, 
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unity and closeness of control), it is suggested that the 
relationship between technology and structure at the 
individual level is too weak to indicate a technological 
imperative, even when prior socialization and back- 
ground of the respondents are controlled. At the group 
level of analysis, variables such as the perceived 
hierarchical independence and decisional participation 
of the supervisor were significantly related to structure, 
independent of job technology. With the effects of 
supervision taken into account, job technology and 
work-group structure showed significant relationships. 
Results of multivariate analysis indicate the importance 
of both technology and supervision for work-group 
structure. Data suggest that a number of variables 
account for structure in organizations where control is 
fragmented. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4230. Kerr, Steven; Schreisheim, Chester A.; Murphy, 
Charles J. & Stogdill, Ralph M. (Ohio State U) Toward a 
contingency theory of leadership based upon the 
consideration and initiating structure literature. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Aug), Vol 
12(1), 62-82.—Reviews the published literature ШОШ 
the leader behavior dimensions "consideration" ami 
"initiating structure," to develop some situational propo- 
sitions of leader effectiveness. Among the variables 
found by researchers to significantly moderate relation- 
ships between leader behavior predictors and satisfaction 
and performance criteria are the following: subordinate 
need for information, job level, subordinate expectations 
of leader behavior, perceived organizational independ- 
ence, leader’s similarity of attitudes and behavior to 

erial style of higher management, leader щ ward 
influence, and characteristics of the task (inc n 
pressure and provision of intrinsic satisfaction). 1 
situational propositions are presented, and these are 
linked to form 2 general postulates of leadership 


i . (44 p rel 'ournal abstract. 
E erc un an F. (California State Coll, San 


Personnel Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 53(3), $ 
the decision maker as acting subjectively, on the basis of 
his own standards, ligation to his 
superiors, etc. It is suggested that each HESTE should 
be approached individually rather than by following set 


rules. |. Mobley, William Н. (U South Carolina, Coll of 
Business Administration) The link between MBO and 
merit compensation. Personnel Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 
53(6), 423-421.—Notes the wide divergence of opinion 
on the value of linking Management by Objectives 
(MBO) and merit compensation activities. 625 middle- to 
top-level managers of а large corporation, who had been 
using the MBO process for an average of 2 yrs, were 
asked to indicate their perceptions of the relationship. 
Most respondents pee a positive value in the 
ionship.—P. L. Crawford. 
зз. Ouchi, William E & ру John B. o 
Defining the span of control. Administrative cienci 
a б отЅер), 351-365.— Considers 
that the concept span о 
widely over the ps рее : 
s of co! a 
ees um become severely impaired. It is argued that 
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it is a useful concept for measuring the closeness of 
contact betwéen a superior and his subordinates. Data 
from department managers and salespersons in 78 retail 
department stores are presented which demonstrate that 
different operational definitions of the term will produce 
not only greatly different mean values of the span of 
control, but also different correlation coefficients with 
other important structural variables (e.g., size, intrade- 
partmental homogeneity, and store image) A new 
operational measure is proposed to develop a common 
language of measurement that will facilitate an under- 
standing of organizational structure. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4234. Reid, Thomas J. (Grumman Aerospace Corp, 
Bethpage, NY) The context of management develop- 
ment. Personnel Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 53(4), 280-287. 
— Discusses the function of managment development in 
general conceptual terms as a component of some larger 
d which it attempts to serve. It is emphasized that 

e formulation of plans and implementation of pro- 
grams to develop managers for a particular organization 
must be preceded by the development of ап understand- 
ing of the organization as an entity and the organization- 
al expectations concerning manager behavior and 
performance.—P. L. Crawford. 

4235. Robertson, Dan H. (U Denver, Coll of Business 
Administration) Sales force feedback on competitors’ 
activities. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Apr), Vol 38(2), 
69-71.—Conducted a study to determine the extent of 
feedback from the sales force about the introduction of 


‚ -~ new products by competitors. It was found that even in a 


corporation where the importance of receiving competi- 
tive information is stressed, only rarely (less than 20% of 
the time) is this information transmitted back to 
management. Follow-up interviews revealed that many 
salesmen felt the information would not be used, and 
that because of the numerous other nonselling demands 
on a salesman's time (travel, other paper work, waiting to 
see customers, etc) management should not overempha- 
size time devoted to selling at the cost of activities such 
as sales force feedback.—D. W. Twedi. 

У 4236. Scheil, Virginia E. (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co, Personnel Research, New York, NY) The relation- 
ship between sex role stereotypes and requisite man- 
agement characteristics. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 95-100.—300 24-64 yr old male 
middle managers rated either women in general, men in 
general, or successful middle managers on 92 descriptive 
terms. Results confirm the hypothesis that successful 
middle managers are perceived to possess characteristics, 
attitudes, and temperaments more commonly ascribed to 
men in general than to women in general. There was a 
significant resemblance between the mean ratings of men 
and managers, whereas there was no resemblance 
between women and managers. Examination of mean 

rating differences among women, men, and managers on 

each of the items disclosed some requisite management 
characteristics which were not synonymous with the 
masculine sex-role stereotype. Implications of the dem- 
onstrated relationship for organizational behaviors are 
discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4237. Sheibar, Paul. (First National City Bank, New 
York, NY) Personnel practices review: A personnel 
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audit activity. Personne! Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol 53(3) 
211-215, 217.—Describes a personnel audit system used 
in a large bank which includes securing information 
about (a) deviations from personnel policy and the need 
for corrective action at the operating level, (b) the need 
for changes in personnel policies, (c) the need for new 
policies, and (d) employee reaction to personnel policies 
and work environment. The focus is on the detailed 
method of analyzing the extent to which supervisors 
comply with personnel policies and practices, and to 
assist when necessary.—Journal abstract. 

4238. Truskie, Stanley D. (U Pittsburgh) A case study 
of a union-management learning encounter in industry. 
Personnel Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 53(4), 277-279.—De- 
scribes a program that has been successfully implement- 
ed and has been made part of a 3-yr union contract. It is 
concluded that union and management personnel can 
join in extensive learning experiences to discuss substan- 
tive, job-related issues to their mutual benefit. 

4239. Turner, Ronald E. (Queen's U, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Product priorities within a multiple- 
product marketing organization. Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1974(May), Vol 11(2), 143-150.— Éxplored the 
problems experienced by management in allocating 
marketing funds in multiple-product companies using 
normative analysis. Data from this type of company 
during 1 yr of operations confirm the predicted direc- 
tions of product-priority influence between roduct 
managers, salesmen, and other managerial roles and 
suggest that their perceptions change over time andasa 
result of exposure to different stimuli. (20 ref) 

4240. Van Fleet, David D. (U Akron) Toward 
identifying critical elements in a behavioral description 
of leadership. Public Personnel Management; 1974(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 70-82.—Considers a major problem in studies 
of leadership and managerial effectiveness; 1.¢., the lack 
of an operational definition. The critical incident 
technique was employed in an attempt to develop such à 
definition. The study involved nearly 50 Ss from more 
than 25 organizations, and consisted of collecting, 
condensing, testing for criticality, and categorizing = 
fairly large number of such incidents. A Behavior: 
Description of Leadership was developed from the а 
While this does not represent the perfect definition 0) 
leadership that is being sought, it is felt to be опе more 
step toward such a definition. (29 ref)—S. E. Bowser. 
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4241. Hunt, Shelby D. & Nevin, John R. (U Wisco, 
sin) Power in a channel of distribution: Sources an 
consequences. Journal of Marketing Research 
1974(May), Vol 11(2), 186-193.—Assessed the relation: 
ship between power and the sources of power 10 ar 
channel of distribution that has a well-defined por 
source: the franchisor-franchisee channel. The eum s 
quences of franchisors using coercive vs noncoe! 
sources of power also were evaluated. Power was use 
as the ability of the franchisor (perceived by the 
franchisee) to control the decision variables of E 
franchisee. 815 fast-food franchisees completed cum 
cal measures of power, coercive sources (€.g-, contro! 2) 
building and land and threat to revoke franchise, 
noncoercive sources (e.g, the degree and type 
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assistance offered by the franchisor), and franchisee 
satisfaction with the relationship. Results show that (a) 
there is a significant relationship between the power of a 
channel member and the sources of power available to 
him—franchisors relied primarily on coercive sources of 

ower to achieve power over franchisees, and (b) the 
results of exercising power depend on the sources of 

ower used—franchisee satisfaction increased with the 
use of noncoercive sources of power. (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

4242. Jurkovich, Ray. (Sociologisch Inst, Leiden, 
Holland) A core typology of organizational environ- 
ments. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 
19(3), 380-394.—Presents a core typology of organiza- 
tional environments consisting of 64 types which can be 
expanded depending on the user's interest and problems. 
Different types of environments have consequences for 
the planning of strategies, operations, and tactics; 
coalition behavior; and decision making. 4 hypotheses 
are used to describe organizational reactions to 4 entirely 
different environmental situations (complexity, routine- 
ness of a problem-opportunity state, presence of organ- 
ized sectors, and the relation of these sectors to the 
organization). Some of the concepts have been drawn 
from frequently cited works and from the author's 
analysis of case studies and management journals. These 
together with concepts from systems theory are defined 
and discussed. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4243. Lynch, Beverly P. An empirical assessment of 
Perrow's technology construct. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(3), 338-356.— Describes a 
comparative measure of technology based on C. Per- 
row's 1967 theory that the technology of an organization 
is a major determinant of its structure and other 
characteristics. A 7-item scale that provides à reliable 
and valid measure of the technology construct, which 
discriminated among the technologies of 15 functional 
chine in 3 academic libraries, is also described. 

5 ref) 

4244. Paulson, Steven K. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) Causal analysis of interorganizational rela- 
tions: Ап axiomatic theory revised. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(3), 319-337.—Pres- 
ents an empirical analysis and conceptual extension of 
M. Aiken and J. Hage’s (вее PA, Vol 44:5768) study of 
organizational interdependence and intraorganization 
structure which found that organizations with many joint 
programs tend to be more innovative, complex, and have 
more decentralized decision-making structures. A causal 
theory of interorganizational relationships Was devel- 
oped and tested using partial correlational and multivari- 
ate path analysis of data from 135 health and welfare 

lependent varia- 
formalization, effectiveness, апі 


data suggest 


formalization and decentralization are responsible for an 
effective but not necessarily efficient bureaucracy. (100 


tef)—L. Gorsey. 
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4245. Rotondi, Thomas. (Marquette U) The innovator 
and the ritualist: A study in conflict. Personnel Journa 
1974(Jun), Vol 53(6), 439-444.— Describes and analyzes 
a hypothetical organizational incident, discussing several. 
aspects associated. with innovator-ritualist conflict. It is 
concluded that such conflict is related to the presence of - 
internal competition and deficiencies in individual need. 
fulfillment. b 


determinants of organizational behavior. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(3), 366-379.—At- 
tempts to explain or anizational behavior (e.g., cons 
sus, apparent organizational purposiveness, and cohe- 
sion) in terms of individual goals and constraints 
imposed by source utilization. A model of the relation- 
ship between resource availability, collective solution 
making, and group cohesion is 


pend which is based 
on J. S. Coleman's theory of collective decisions (see PA, 


Vol 40:8737). The advantages of this model, which is not — 
restricted to definitions of psychological conditions — 


common | 


of the organization (e.g. 
ted that 


among members ¥ { 
are also discussed. It is sugges! 


values or goals), 
defining 


over resources and of the decision maker's accessibility — 


4247. Fogel, Lawrence J4 
L. & Hertz, Thomas D. 
Principles of display an 
strike RPVs: Final report. San Diego, 
Science, 1974. x, 145 p.—In а series of 4 expel 
was determined that (a) the outside-in mod i 
display was preferred in spite of the Vp experience 
E training with the conventional insi 1 
the position-mode control stick was superior to the 
conventional-rate control stick, 


and (c) sensor mounting 
resulted in different levels of 


performance with the 
heads-up attitude displays. (25 ref) р 
4248. Kraft, Conrad & А 


(Boeing Aeros 
criteria for pr 


for 
Pie USAF AMRL Technical Report, : 
Мо 73-104, 76 p.—Screened 63 Os for their visual acuity, 
and phorias and measured their target 
fter brief training. The effects 
nd film contrast Were 


stereoscopic S 
chromatic transpa! 


ic skill was better 
ier A RUE dus chromatic, and the difference Was 


edicted by chromostereopsis. Target 
се with the chromatic image was 
the main effects О camera 


ilm contrast introdu 
i size and/or target 


e environment in terms of existing control — 


mode of attitude — 


е-ош display, (b). _ 1 


high or low 


4246. White, Paul E. (Johns Hopkins U) Resources as. | 


4 


in. 
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ant effect. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
— 4249. Wedell, Jacelyn & Alden, David G. (U Oregon) 
Color versus numeric coding in a keeping-track task: 
Performance under varying load conditions. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol 57(2), 154-159.—In- 
estigated the effectiveness of a color vs a numeric code 
jn a modified keeping-track task—air traffic control. 
"Altitude state was the coded variable. Ss were 36 male 
undergraduates. It was hypothesized that (a) color 
oding would be ШЕ? to numeric coding, particularly 
with a greater number of total items displayed; and (b) 
color would be relatively more efficacious with a greater 
number of items in the interrogated state. Neither of 
these hypotheses were supported. Based on an error-type 
analysis, it is concluded that color can aid in retaining 
information concerning category size and item spatial 


location; identity information was quickly lost.—Journal 
abstract. 

4250. Williams, Allan R.; Siegel, Arthur I. & Burkett, 
James R. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) 
Readability of textual materials: A survey of the 
literature. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 
74-29, 70 p.— Presents а review of the literature relating 
to methods of measuring the readability/comprehensibil- 
ity of textual materials. Various formulas for calculating 
readablility are presented and placed in historical 
perspective, and the general status of research into the 
development of readability indices is discussed. An 
experimental evaluation of modified training materials 
presented with and without auditory supplementation is 
also outlined, and steps in the preparation of a training 
materials modification handbook are described. (8 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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terms representing su 
listing indicates tha 


Ability Grouping 3935, 3939, 4011, 4018, 
4034 


Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See А] titude Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 2865, 
2904, 4076, 4117 

‘Ablation [See Lesions] 

dnd (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 

Abreaction [See Catharsis] 

Abstraction [See also Imagery] 2317, 
2327, 2363, 2858, 3426 

Academic Achievement [See also Aca- 
demic —Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, College Academic. 
Achievement, Mathematics Achieve- 
ment, Reading Achievement] 3238, 3332, 
3949, 3969, 3583, 3986, 3987, 3999, 4002, 
4011, 4012, 4016, 4018, 4020, 4023, 4027, 
4032, 4039, 4040, 4074 

Academic Achievement Motivation 4077 
Academic Achievement Prediction 3914, 
4031, 4083, 4090, 4103, 4114, 4116, 4120 
Academic Aptitude 3967, 4020, 4030, 
4041, 4125 

Academic Environment [See Classroom 


Environment, College Environment, 
School Environment] 
Academic Overachievement 4039 


Academic Specialization 3167, 3927, 4139 
Academic Underachievement 3399, 4037, 
4039, 4043, 4045 

Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance] 

Accessory Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Accident Prevention 3548 

Accident Proneness 3143 

Acetylcholine 2608, 2620, 2648, 2691 

[КО коюшыга 2682. 

Acetylsalicylic Acid [See Aspirin 

Aches [See Pain] ! Fu 
Achievement [See also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
Ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
Ment] 2865. 3008, 3136 

етеп Measures 3968, 4018, 4089, 


сеШетешепе Motivation [See also Aca- 

lemic Achievement Motivation] 2913. 

3134, 3136, 3146, 3164, 4115 

Achromatic Color 2276 

Acids [See also Adenosine, Amino Ac- 

ш; Eu Lysergic Acid Diethy t 
] i i ап] 

Baa Acid, TryptoP 

Acoustic Reflex 3512 


Acoustic Stimuli ; sire 
tion] Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula 
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Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 

Activist. Movements [See also Student 
Activism] 2935 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion] 

Acuity [See рер Discrimination] 
Acupuncture 355: 

Acute Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 


nia 

yet Schizophrenia 3308, 3346, 3904 
Adaptability (Personality) 4216 
Adaptation [See also Sensory Adapta- 
tion] 3041 У 
Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment) 

pecu [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adenosine 2228 

А ives 2: 

peser 2939, 2971, 3011, 3018, 
3028, 3376 


Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 


2883 
Administrators [See Management Per- 


onnel 

^ : Hospital Admission] ie 
Psychiatric Hospi о! 
Асын. teria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescent 


dolescent Development 
А 2214, 2232, 2287, 


Adolescents 
28, 2657, 2842, 2845, 2856, 
2874, 2880, 2883, 2892, 2915, 2916, 2952, 
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dopted Children 

REER Cortex Hormones [See also 
Corticosterone, отим 2537 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


A tomy 2553 Lum 
е! 
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E Dextroamphetamine] 2524, 2598, 


2621. 2632, 2703 
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ине [See also Aged, 
Sonne Tuus] 2250, 2261, 2647, 


d from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 
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the concept is included in the issue. Records are indexed at 
Each index entry .also refers the reader to broader generic 
to each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning, 
rmation under “psychosis” or "early infantile autism." 


AR 2900, 3015, 3137, 3478, 3479, 3502, 

81 

Advertising [See also Television Adver- 

tising] 3069, 3076, 3079, 3103, 4131, 

4133, 4168 

Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 

‘Affective Disturbances [See also Depres- 

sion (Emotion), Neurotic уе 

Reaction, Psychotic 

tion] 3329, 3338, 3348, 

Affective See 
ressive Psychosis, 

sive Reaction] 3359 

2471, 2540 

Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 

Africa 2871, 2910, 2912, 2917, 

3242, 3549, 3949 

Aftercare 


‘Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 


Aftereffect] 
Differences 2116, 2214, 2438, 2502, 
284, 2518, 2812, 2820, 2821, 2830, 2833, 


38, 2842, 2844, 2856, 2865, 
2837, 2838, 2842, Aun 


ive Reac- 
, 3648, 3687 
also Manic 
yychotic Depres- 


Agencies (O Bear See also, Animal 


ive Behavior, ict, Violence, 
Уш 2421, 2787, 3005, 3036, 3042, 3399, 
3527, 3784 


Drinking Patterns See also 
Problem Drinking] 2961, Jd 3653, 


3756 lic Hallucinosis [See Delirium 
Psychosis [See Delirium Tre- 


, 3382, 3383, 3384, 
3327, 3373, 3382, 2. 3408, 


392, 3394, 3398, , 3403, 3405, 
3412, 3913, 3419, 3531, 3553, 3619, 3638, 


Tremens] 
Alcoholic 


mens] 


3648, 3653, 3659, 3674, 3723, 3755, 3756, 
3769, 3799, 3800 
Alcohols [See also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 2639, 2653, 2769, 
2816 
Alexia [See Aphasia] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms 2165, 2179, 3114 
Alienation 2927, 4217 
Alkaloids [See Atropine, Caffeine, Co- 
caine, Heroin, Mescaline, Morphine, 
Nicotine, Physostigmine, Reserpine, 
Scopolamine] 
Al Rhythm 2340, 2450, 2453, 2455, 
2458, 2461 
Alphabets [See Letters (Alphabet)] 
Altruism 2914, 3040, 3044 
Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Ambivalence 3065 
Amenorrhea [See Pseudocyesis] 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians 2841, 2904, 3672, 3926, 
3992, 3995, 4118 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See also 
Perge Acid Diethylamide, Nialamide] 
2641 


Amines [See also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, atecholamines, 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Co- 
caine, Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, 
үрер, Imipramine, Meperidine, 
ety phenidate, Norepinephrine, Phe- 
noxyl enzamine, Physostigmine, Scopo- 
lamine, Serotonin, Sympathomimetic 
Amines] 2481, 2618, 2642, 3704 
Amino Acids [See also Tryptophan] 2482, 
2519, 2600 
_ Amitriptyline 2630, 3663 
Ammesia 2385, 2399, 2564, 2570, 3651, 
3848, 3858 
Amobarbital 3702 
Amobarbital Sodium [See Amobarbital] 
Amphetamine 2532, 2618, 2629, 2655, 
2673, 2674, 2699, 2701, 3380, 3655, 3712 
гете (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine} 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine} 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] . 
Amphibia [See Frogs] 
Amygdaloid Body 2569, 2572 
Amytal [See Amobarbital] 
Anagram Problem Solving 2345, 2355 
Anagrams 3083 
Analgesic Drugs [See also Aspirin, Atro- 
ine, Heroin, Meperidine, Methadone, 
orphine, Scopolamine] 2616, 3705 
Analog Computers 2122 
Analysis of Covariance 2170 
Analysis of Variance 2162, 2163, 2165, 
2166, 2170, 2172, 2174, 2184, 3113, 4114 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 
Analytical Psychotherapy 3616, 3790 
Ancestors [See Parents] 
Androgens [See also Testosterone] 2663, 
2669, 2792 
Anesthesia (Feeling) 2104, 2203, 2217 
Anesthetic Drugs [See also Cocaine, 
Ether (Anesthetic), Hexobarbital, Local 
Anesthetics, Methohexital, Pentobarbi- 
tal] 2650 
Anger [See also Hostility] 2421, 2462 
Angina Pectoris 3288 
Angiotensin 2551, 2567, 2687 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
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Anguish [See Distress] 

Animal | ive Behavior 2498, 2538, 
2543, 2551, 2565, 2569, 2598, 2669, 2689, 
2786, 2790, 2793, 2795, 2796, 2802, 2810 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 2487, 2718 
Animal Breeding [See also Selective 
Breeding] 2485, 2502, 2528, 2529, 2530, 
2568, 2639, 2795 

Animal Circadian Rhythms 2481, 2488, 
2801 

Animal Communication [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 

Animal Courtship Behavior 2801, 2809 
Animal Distress Calls 2716, 2804, 2817 


Animal Dominance 2724, 2786, 2787, 
2793, 2797 
Animal Behavior 2502, 2529, 


2541, 2547, 2549, 2551, 2554, 2567, 2582, 
2638, 2687, 2711, 2718, 2728, 2730, 2760, 
2773, 2773 А 

Animal Environments 2460, 2553, 2652, 
10; 2713, 2736, 2737, 2744, 2786, 2789, 


Animal Behavior 2470, 2557, 
2563, 2577, 2798 
Animal [See also Animal Ag- 


essive Behavior, Animal Biological 

ythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Courtship Behavior, imal 
Distress Calls, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
mal Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape 
Behavior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Behavior, Animal In- 
stinctive Behavior, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Open Field Behavior, Animal 
Sex Differences, Animal Sexual Recep- 
tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Animal 
Vocalizations, Imprinting, Migratory 
Behavior (Animal), Nest Building, Terri- 
юа 2705, 2713, 2717, 2800 

Exploratory Behavior 2546, 2634 

Animal Fe Behavior 2487, 2541, 
2f 2549, 2558, 2640, 2683, 2705, 2714, 
Anat Instinctive Behavior 2543, 2720, 
Animal Maternal Behavior 2575, 2612, 
2716, 2719, 2788, 2791, 2804, 2805, 2806 
Animal Mating Behavior [See also Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity] 2535, 2548, 
2591, 2595, 2601, 2624, 2641, 2663, 2789, 
2801, 2802, 2807, 2808, 2809, 2810 
Animal Motivation 2487, 2566, 2746, 
2762, 2763, 2783 
Animal Navigation [See Migratory Be- 
havior (Animal)] 
Animal Open Field Behavior 2525, 2548, 
2553, 2694, 2723, 2795, 2803 
Animal Sex Differences 2790 
Animal Sexual 2548. 
2624, 2792, a а 
Animal Social Behavior [See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Courtship 
Behavior, Animal Distress Calls, Animal 
Dominance, Animal Maternal Behavior, 
Animal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Вет 488, 2565, 2573, 2598, 
2634, 2686, 2705, 2723, 2785, 2787, 2791, 
2792, 2794, 2795, 2797, 2800, 2808 
Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 


Animal Vocalizations [See also Animal 

Dues Calls] 2704, 2709, 2716, 2719, 

анан [See Also Related Terms] 2706, 

Annual Report 2188, 3169 

Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

pearetigenic "na [See Appetite De- 
ressing Dru; 

Wero 2541, 2722 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 

Variance] 

Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Ant 3264, 3932 

Antibiotics [See also Cycloheximide, 

Penicillins] 2576 

Antibodies 2539, 3273 

Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 

Blocking Drugs] 

Anticonvulsive Drugs [See also Pentobar- 

bital] 2614, 3654 

Antidepressant Drugs [See also Amitrip- 

tyline, Desipramine, Imipramine, Lithi- 

um Carbonate, Methylphenidate, Nia- 

lamide, Tranylcypromine] 2630, 2646, 

3549, 3629, 3632, 3649, 3652, 3655, 3662, 

3675, 3679, 3690, 3704, 3708, 3713 

Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 

Promethazine] р 

Antihistaminic Drugs [See Promethazine] 

Antihypertensive Drugs [See Chlorpro- 

mazine, Methyldopa, Pargyline, Phenox- 

ybenzamine, Reserpine] P 

Anti Drugs [See Antitremor 


Drugs] à 

Antipathy [See Aversion] RD 
Antipsychotic Drugs [Se also Antischi- 
zophrenic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Nia- 
lamide, Reserpine] 3637, 3673 


Drugs [See also Chlor- 
promazine] 2610 d 
Antisocial Behavior [See also, Chil 
Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile De- 
linquency, Rape, Recidivism] 3314, 
3390, 3417, 3617, 3785 
Antisocial Personality 3299, 3374 — 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 


Andi e Does 3633, 3645 
Antitremor Я : 
Anxiety [See also Anxiety Neurosis 
Separation Anxiety] 2288, 2484, 2091 ; 
2510, 3016, 3089, 3127, 3265, 3274, E 
3297, 3313, 3316, 3412, 3490, 3492. a Я 
3632, 3652, 3658, 3696, 3757, 3772, Жо 
Anxiety Neurosis 3294, 3644, 3670, 3 
3702 б 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] S 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] . 
Indians [See American 
Apathy 3031 
ч [See also Agraphia] 3439, 3451, 
56, 0522 


Indians] 


= S ш; (Apparatus)] 2128, 
aphs, Stimulators 

Fier 06), 0459, 2415, 1478, 2480, 2499 

2509, 2511, 2578, 2709, 2711, 271 

3467, 4170 Г 
s Autoki- 

Apparent Movement [See also 

netic Illusion] 2189, 2252, 2253, 2263 

Appetite 2572, 2697, 3560 а Я 

ine, 


Drugs 
Dextroamphetam! 


Amphetamine, 
261 


Appetite Disorders [See opem] 
Applied Psychology [See Community 
Psychology, Consumer Psychology, 
Counseling Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, ndustrial Рус E 
School Psychology, Social Psychology 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia 3522 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures [See also General 
Aptitude Test Battery] 3438, 3477, 3502, 
s 83, 4091, 4097, 4116, 4118, 4120, 4125, 

218 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Arm (Anatomy) 2202, 2842 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrest (Law) [See Legal Arrest] 
Art [See also Drawing] 3262 
Art Education 3610, 3969 
Art Therapy 3236, 3562, 3565, 3578, 
2228, 3580, 3586, 3598, 3604, 3610, 3614, 
Arterial Pulse 2499, 2508 
Arthropoda [See Cockroaches, Insects] 
Articulation (Speech) 2408, 3058, 3095, 
3101, 3104, 4050 
Articulation Disorders [See Dysarthria, 
Stuttering] 
Artificial Respiration 2493 
Artists 2305, 3586 
Arts [See Art, Bio; raphy, Drama, Draw- 
ing, Literature, Motion Pictures (Enter- 
tainment), Music, Poetry, Prose] 
Artwork [See Art] 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 
Asia 2970, 3355 
Aspiration Level 3126, 3435, 3462 
Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational Aspirations] 
Aspirin 2616 
Assertiveness 3728 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 2982, 3048 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associationism 3931 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
A Associations] 

ssociations iza- 
tior] (Groups) [See Organiza 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 
Associative Processes [See also Cognitive 
Contiguity, Contextual Associations] 
2309, 2317, 2349, 2368, 2370, 2377, 2378, 
2386, 2390, 2394, 2398, 3556, 3672, 3681 
Asthma 3527, 3738, 3760 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] _ 


Ataractic Dı il 
Drugs] rugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Ataraxie Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
rugs] 


е (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotaxic At- 


Atropine 2607 

ttainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 

Attempted Suicide 3267, 3374, 3389, 
397, 3420, 3818 
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ee (School) [See School Attend- 
се 

Attention [See also Monitoring, Selective 
Attention, Vigilance] 2268, 2381, 2382, 
2393, 2420, 2771, 3044, 3061, 3233, 3331, 
3344, 3440, 3536, 4031 

Attention Span 3308 

Attitude 2150, 2906, 2915, 2936, 
2967, 2992, 3019, 3031, 3033, 3034, 3052, 
3068, 3463, 3753, 4164 

Attitude Formation 3011 

Attitude Measurement 2146, 2150, 3180 
PEE Measures 2150, 3225, 3463, 
Attitude Similarity 3020 

Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 2900, 
2952, 3038, 3043, 3052, 3053, 3057, 3187, 
3188, 3240, 3683, 3904, 4139 

Attorneys 2305, 2947, 2971 

Attraction (Int ) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 2298, 2425, 2893, 3008, 3010, 
3022, 3028, 3032, 3034, 3035, 3039, 3043, 
3050, 3053, 3103, 3120 

Audiences 2988 

Ae 2227, 2228, 2235, 2467, 2472, 
3431 

Audiotapes 3004, 3587 


Audiovisual Aids ) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 

Audiovisual Commi Media [See 
Audiotapes, Educational Audiovisual 


Aids, Educational Television, Motion 
Pictures (Entertainment), Photographs, 
Television, Television Advertising, Vi- 


deotapes] 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Videotape 
Instruction] d 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Discri [See also Loud- 
ness Discrimination] 2226, 2230, 3059, 
3082, 3474, 4069 


Evoked 2438, 2446, 

2452. 2460, 2464, 2472, 2473, 2474, 2475, 
3333 А 
Auditory Feedback [See also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback] 2700, 2458 
eei Masking 2227, 2229, 2236, 2814 
Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons 351 2 1 
Auditory Ре [See also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Discrimination, Loudness Per- 
ception, Speech Perception] 2188, 2225, 
2280, 2339, 2813, 3435, 3457 : 
Auditory S! [See also Auditory 
Feedback, Delayed aul darem 

ess, Pitc requency), 
d White pne 9187 3150, 2231, 


2420, 2452, 2455, 2461, 2734, 2752, 2814, 
2817, 3425, 3431 
Auditory 

2467, 2814 


Aureli li 
Paral Hearing Impaired] 3482, 3514, 


4068, 4070 
Australia 2932, 2972, 3033, 4034 
uthoritarianism 


2227, 2229, 2236, 
See also Deaf, 


3265, 3930, 4101, 4201 


А 
Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 


Authority Po 3009 
ism 3. 
ym: Children 3302, 3333, 3751, 4054 
Autogenic Training 3552 
Autohypnosis 3621 


Autokinetic Illusion 3346 

ANM Information Processing 3970, 
Automatism 3379 

Autonomic Nervous System [See also 


Cholinergic Nerves] 2484, 2499, 2504 
Козака [See Homeostasis] 
Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome} 

Aversion 2201, 2611, 2730 

Aversion Therapy 3722, 3723, 3736 
Aversive Stimulation 2365, 2508, 2752 
Aviation [See Flight Instrumentation} 
Aviation Safety Air Traffic Control} 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance Conditioning 2347, 2365, 
2424, 2454, 2468, 2494, 2528, 2531, 2559, 
2560, 2572, 2576, 2579, 2599, 2602, 2607, 


2622, 2655, 2661, 2662, 2697, 2703, 2725, — — 


2733, 2739, 2749 


‘Awareness [See also Attention, Monitor- _ 


ing, Selective Attention, Vigilance] 2299, 
2393, 3038, 3691, 3800 
Axons 2563 


Babies [See Infants] 


Baboons 2604 
Банк, (Family) [See Family Back- 
ound] 
ward Masking [See Masking] 
Barbiturate Poisoning 3379 
Barbiturates [See also Amobarbital, 
Hexobarbital, Methohexital, Pentobar- 
bital] 3409 
2980, 2997 3 
Basal Ganglia [See also Amygdaloid 


2489 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials 
Bayes Theorem (Sce Statistical Probabil- 


764 

Behavior See also Alcoholism, 
Antisocial nemi Attempted Suicide, 
Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, Decep- 
tion, Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, 
Head Banging, Heroin Addiction, Hom- 
icide, Juvenile Delinquency, ail Biting, 
Rape, Recidivism, Self Mutilation, Sui- 
cide] 3387, 3509, 3716, 3745, 3831, 3855 
Behavior Modification [See also Aversion 
Behavior Therapy, Classroom 
Modification, Contingency 
Systematic Desensitiza- 

oken Economy Pro- 

ams] 2340, 2423, 3716, 3718, 3726, 
fm. 3749, 3150, 3754, 3156, 3776, 3785, 


3878, 4068 

Behavior 3229, 3301, 3378, 
3400, 3421, 3727, 3750, 3907,4069 — 
Behavior Therapy [See Lie) дун 
Therapy, Systematic sensitization 
Therapy] 3119, 3728, 3730, 3734, 3736, 
3731, уаз, 3745, 3746, 3747, 3151, 3759, 
3164, 3769, 3771, ue. 3773, 3777, 3180, 

182, 3783, 3784, 37 
Уе [See Also Related Terms] 2132 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
viorism 3931 
Lew Audiometry [See Audiometry] 


Therapy, 
Behavior 
dE eam 

tion Therapy, 


Bible 3115 

Bibliography 2954, 3375, 3561 
Bilingualism 2414, 3078, 4118 

Binocular Vision 2205, 2277 
Biochemistry [See also Neurochemis: 
2485, 2503, 2520, 2568, 2670, 2788, 2793, 


3357, 3358 
Biofeedback 2340, 2453, 2458, 3290, 
3526, 3779, 3782 
Bi Inventories 4212 
Bi y 2124 
B Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
icu Rire) s 
Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 

cal Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Poppea Rhythms] 
Bi 2112, 2125, 329: 
Birds [See also Chickens, Ducks, Pi- 
eons, Quails] 2704, 2710, 2714, 2801 

irth 3322, 3492 

Birth Control [See also exci] 2933 
Birth Order 2910, 3141, 3164, 417 

Birth Trauma 3153, 3378 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Blacks [See Negroes] 

Blind 2794, 3484, 3528, 3529 

Blood [See Blood Plasma, Blood Serum] 
са Cells [See Erythrocytes, Lympho- 
cytes] 

lood Circulation 2592 

Blood Plasma [See also Blood Serum] 
2498, 2503, 2793, 3357, 3537 

Blood Pressure [See also Diastolic Pres- 
sure, Systolic Pressure] 2488, 2499, 2568, 
2630, 2660 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See also Es- 
peal Hypertension, Hypertension] 


Blood Serum 2539, 2568, 3698 
Blue Collar Workers [See Skilled Indus- 
trial Workers] 
Body (Pineal) [See Pineal Body] 
Body Fluids [See Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum, кера) Fluid, Urine] 
Image |; also Body Image 
Disturbances] 2842, 3423, 3455 
I Disturbances 3339 
etd pets 3107 
Body Temperature [See also Skin Tem; 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 2 
Body Weight [See also Obesity] 2547, 
2558, 2779, 3489 
Book 2105, 2119, 2120, 2124, 2127, 2134, 
2188, 2219, 2397, 2427, 2432, 2435, 2441, 
2507, 2512, 2524, 2590, 2826, 2846, 2937, 
2959, 2968, 2979, 2983, 3000, 3107, 3111, 
3119, 3128, 3155, 3166, 3216, 3249, 3353, 
3366, 3367, 3371, 3382, 3390, 3601, 3620, 
3638, 3726, 3732, 3750, 3821, 3868, 3877, 
3905, 4064, 4081, 4179, 4247 
Books 2878 
Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 
Boredom 2426 
[See Middle Class] 
Braille Instruction 2208, 4045, 4063 
Brain [See also Amygdaloid Body, Basal 
Ganglia, Brain Stem, Cerebellum, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Diencephalon, Hip m- 
us, Hypothalamus, Limbic stem, 
Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, aie 
tal Lobe, Pons, Temporal Lobe, Thala- 
mus) 2441 
$rain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
irain Damage [Sce also Brain Lesions, 
lypothalamus Lesions] 2659, 3474, 
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3477. 3480, 3485, 3499, 3502, 3508, 3513, 
3516, 3517, 3518 DURUM 
Brair Damaged 3430, , d 
Brain Disorders [See also Agraphia, 
Aphasia, Brain E Brain ions, 
Brain Neoplasms, Cerebral Palsy, Deliri- 
um Tremens, Epilepsy, Epileptic Sei- 
zures, Grand Mal Epilepsy, Hypothala- 
mus Lesions, Minimal Brain Disorders, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons 
Disease, Toxic Psychoses] 3536 


Lesions] 2534, 2546, 2548, 2551, 2556, 
2557, 2563, 2565, 2566, 2569, 2572, 2573, 
2574, 2575, 2580, m 2598, 3331, 3459 
Brain Mapping [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Maps [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain N 3524 
Brain Stem (See also Pons] 2563, 2608 
Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion] 
Brazil 3829, 3898, 4131 
Breast Ni 3495 

(Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
nj 


Psychotherapy 3588, 3607 
Perception 2243, 2265, 2580 


Brightness 
Budgets [See Cons And Cri 

osts And Cost Analysis] 
Burns 3491 dn 


Business And Industria! Personnel [See 
also Management Personnel, Middle 
Level Maney, Sales Personnel, Skilled 
Industrial Workers, Top Level Manag- 
ers, White Collar Workers] 3144, 3226, 
3292, 4224 


i 


- Business Organizations 4129, 4149, 4192 


trial Personnel 


Businessmen [fee Business And Indus- 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cage Apparatus 2706 
Calculus шлак аен Education] 


Camps (Concentration) [See Concentra- 


tion Camps] 

Canada Tió?, 3173, 3205, 3212, 3434, 
3977, 4228 

Cancers [See BERI) 
Cannabis [See Marihuana] 2615, 
2651, 3636 


2567 

Carbohydrate Metabolism 3324, 3698 
Carbohydrates [See also Glucose] 3519 
Carbon Dioxide 3658 à 
Carbon Monoxide 2675, 2676 

[See Neoplasms] 

[See Heart Disorders] 

Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See also Angi- 
na Pectoris, Blood Pressure Disorders, 
Essential Hypertension, Heart Disor- 
ders, Н lension, Myocardial Infarc- 
tions] 3127, 3493, 3497, 3519, 3530 
Cardiovascular System [See Heart] 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 


Aspirations] 

Career i [See Occupational 
Choice] ^ 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions] 


iv 


E 


Career Guidance 
Guidance] 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Carp [See Goldfish] 
Case History [See Patient History] 
Case Report 2825, 3258, 3318, 3340, 
3351, 3373, 3397, 3399, 3410, 3417, 3470, 
3481, 3503, 3509, 3520, 3525, 3570, 3577, 
3578, 3579, 3580, 3582, 3584, 3586, 3602, 
3614, 3621, 3640, 3651, 3663, 3684, 3686, 
3700, 3707, 3717, 3718, 3719, 3722, 3730, 
3734, 3737, 3746, 3747, 3749, 3759, 3760, 
3761, 3762, 3766, 3768, 3771, 3774, 3778, 
3782, 3783, 3784, 3786, 3818, 3849, 3856, 
3881, 3900, 4068 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
ub ] 2 

italepsy 2534, 2593 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


uj 
Кышы [See also Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, Norepinephrine] 2491, 
2500, 2621. 3698 ; 
Са ing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 

Catharsis 3607 

Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 

Cats 2454, 2463, 2482, 2505, 2521, 2548, 
2562, 2563, 2571, 2573, 2574, 2578, 2581, 
2616, 2650, 4170 

Caucasians 2142, 2841, 2848, 2881, 2897, 
2908, 2909, 2916, 2922, 2928, 3180, 3282, 
3680, 3986, 4038, 4085, 4092, 4124, 4130, 
4207 ў 

Cells (Biology) [See also Auditory Neu- 
rons, Axons, Chromosomes, Cones 
(Eye), Erythrocytes, туар Мо- 
tor Neurons, Neurons] 3486 

Central Nervous System [See also Amyg- 
daloid Body, Basal Ganglia, Brain, 
Brain Stem, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Diencephalon, Dorsal Roots, Extra- 
pyramidal Tracts, Hippocampus, Hype 
thalamus, Limbic System, Mesencephal- 
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Medii ed, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 2869, Modeling [See Simulation] 
2100181 Sciences [See also Child Psychi- 3423, 3428, 3431, 3434, 3437, 3441, 3442, Me ling | 
B Ty, Community Psychiatry, Epidemiol- 3445, 3450, 3453, 3454, 3455, 3456, 3458, Mekk Bis 
Forensic Psychiatry, Ne Mentally Retarded [See - 


E 


h 4048 
Pathology Pediat, Neurology, 3486, 3906, 
, atrics, Psychiatry, Psy- Meperidine 2616 Moderately tally Retarded] H 
Peyin bolog, Surgery, HRS Mescaline 2585 7 Trainabie Ment EAEE 
Medical 912224, 3927 25% Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] — 


Mesencephalon 
tudents 3178, 3186, 3191, 3203, M 2838 5 Iso Vigilance] 4249 _ 
3 д s > , lessages See also 
223, 3224, 3225. 3232, 3235, 3238, 4150 Monitoring [: £ 7 2 


Monkeys 2509, 2521, 2556, 2684, 2701, 
2785, 2787, 2791, 2793, 2802, 2806, 2818 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Nia- 
lamide, Pargyline, Tranylcypromine] 
Monocular Vision 2275 

Moods [See Emotional States] 

Moral Development 2867, 3030, 3454 
Morality 2934 

Morals 3030 

Mores [See Values] 

Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed] 

Morphine 2561, 2608, 2616, 2637, 2648, 
2655, 2658, 2668, 2688, 2692, 2696 
Morphology 2434 

Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mother Absence 2805, 2806; 3564, 3590, 
3606 

Mother Child Relations 2882, 2995, 3265, 
3466, 3564, 3585, 3590, 3606, 3614, 3771, 
3879 


Mothers 3279 

Motion Perception [See also А, parent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion] 2216, 
2253, 2294, 2676 

Motion Pictures [See Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment)] 

Motion Pictures (Entertainment) 3073 
Motion Sickness 2210 

Motivation [See also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Animal Motivation, Educational 
Incentives, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Intrinsic Motivation, 
Thirst] 2267, 2432, 2953, 2974 

Motor Cortex 2521 

Motor Development [See also Psychomo- 
tor Development, Speech Development] 
2834, 3423, 3433, 3483 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Neurons 2291, 2471 

Motor Performance [See also Runnin; 
2171, 2267, 2289, 2290, 2293, 2295, b 
3533, 3702, 4044 

Motor Processes [See also Exercise, 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills, Run- 
ning] 2287, 2596, 2613, 2632, 2634, 2645, 
2668, 208, 2752, 2812 

Motor Skill See. Perceptual 
Motor Learning s | TR 
Motor Skills 2188, 2294, 2653, 3104 
Mourning [See Grief] 

Month (Anatomy) 2198 


Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 

ovements | (Activist) [See Activist 
Movements] 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 
slg [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 

[See Bilingualism] 

Births [See Heterozygotic 
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Musculoskeletal Disorders 3261 
Musculoskeletal System [See Arm (Anat- 
omy), Fingers (Anatomy), Hand (Anato- 
my) 


Мыс 2190, 2226, 3064 

Music Education 3981 

Mutism [See also Elective Mutism] 3523, 
3766 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 
Scopolamine] 

Myocardial Infarctions 3288, 3488 
Mythology [See Literature] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting 3722, 3768 


Nalorphine 2648, 2668 

Narcissism 3158 

Narcoanalytic Drugs [See Amobarbital 
Narcolepsy 3535, 3655 д 
Narcotic also Nalor- 


Antagonists [See 
hine] 2644, 2648, 2664, 2668, 2696 
larcotic Drugs [See also Atropine, Hero- 


in, Meperidine, Methadone, Morphine 
3381, 3596, 3660 A 


Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel 3680, 3802, 4212 


Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 


Need Satisfaction 2922, 2931, 3564, 3590, 
3606 


Needs 3141, 3198 
Negative Reinforcement 2365, 2658 


Neonatal [See 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Development 3378 
Neonatal [See also Cleft Pal- 
ate, Downs Syndrome] 3492 

Genetic Disorders [See Downs 


Syndrome} 
'conates 2228, 2612, 2806, 2829 
Neoplasms [See also Brain Neoplasms, 


Breast Neo lasms, Terminal 
3472, 3863 k ermina incer] 
al Psychology] School [See Individu- 


Nerve (Accessory) [See Crani. 
Nerve Cells [See heey DUAL Newest 


Nerve 
Sana [See Neural Receptors, 


Nene] (Cholinergic) [See Cholinergic 


Nes (Cranial) [See Cranial Nerves] 


Ne A 
Nerves] [See Peripheral 


Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 


stem, 


ic Nerves, Cones (Eye), Cranial Nene) 
Dien Roots, Extra; у- 
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Olfactory Nerve, Peripheral Nerves, 
Pons, Synapses, Temporal Lobe, Thala- 
mus] 

Nervous System Disorders [See also 
Agraphia, Aphasia, Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, Convulsions, 
Delirium Tremens, Dyskínesia, Ej ilepsy, 
Epileptic Seizures, Gilles De La Tourette 
Disorder, Grand Mal Epilepsy, Hyperki- 
nesis, Hypothalamus Lesions, Minimal 
Brain reorders Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease, 
Toxic Psychoses] 2707, 3481, 3850 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Brain 
Neoplasms] 

Nervousness 2485 

Nest Building 2712, 2716 

Netherlands 2188, 2934 

Neural Lesions 2541, 2560, 2575 

Neural Receptors 2623, 2667 
Neuroanatomy 2441 
Ne 2489, 2500, 2505, 2515, 
2517, 2519, 2523, 2559, 2594, 2610, 2620, 
2635, 2642, 2646, 2648, 2649, 2667, 2670, 
2671, 2672, 2682, 2690, 2691, 2700, 3280, 
3324, 3338, 3358, 3359, 3537 р 
Neuroinfections [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
N Drugs [See also Chlorproma- 
zine, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Reser- 
ine] 2534, 2610, 2654, 3632, 3634, 3651, 


667, 3678 
N Disorders [See Nervous 
реп Disorders] 

'eurology 2107 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See also Auditory Neurons, 
Axons, Cones (Eye), Motor Neurons] 
2436, 2463, 2500, 2608 1 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders] 
N ysiology 2397, 2432, 2495, 2521, 
2522, 2571, 2581, 2590 


Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 

Neuropsychology "Bie. 3241, 3243, 3249, 
3250, 3443, 3476, 3485, 3499, 3500, 3508 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
tochemistry, Neurology, Neurophysiolo- 


, Neuropsychology] j 
Neurosis RA Bis Anxiety Neurosis, 


Experimental Neurosis, Neurotic De- 
pressive Reaction, Obsessive Compul- 
Sive Neurosis, Phobic Neurosis] 3254, 
3259, 3278, 3299, 3301, 3323, 3326, 3356, 
2273, 3589, 3603, 3626, 3671, SET t 
‘eurosurgery [See also Decerebration, 
Psychosur; E Sympathectomy, Vago- 
tomy] 2128 
Neurotic 


ма. 2628, 2661, оч 
lictitat Membrane 2540, 
Nightmares 3774 


Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 


Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects 2209, 2229 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Nondirected Discussion Method 4003 
Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 
tered Пазару 
Nonmetallic Elements [See Oxygen] 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests [See 
Kolmogarov Smirnov Test] 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
also Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, High Sch Personality Ques- 
tionnaire, Minn Multiphasic Personality 
Inven, Personal Orientation Inventory, 
Psychological Screening Inventory, Rok- 
each Dogmatism Scale, Sensation Seek- 
ing Scale, Sixteen Personality Factors 
Question, State Trait Anxiety Keeper 
2156, 3123, 3132, 3137, 3151, 3152, 3163, 
3261, 3949 
lonrapid Eye iMovement SI See 
NREM Sleep] кый 
NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonreversal Shift Learning 2858 
Nonsense Syllable Learning 2378 
Nonstandard English 2853, 3980 
Nonverbal Communication [See also 
Body Language, Eye Contact, Facial 
‚рф емон) 062, `3075, 3100, 3107, 
3464, 3471, 3808, 3947, 3967 
Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine 2498, 2517, 2596, 2608, 
2610, 2654, 2670, 2672, 2690 
Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 
Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 
Norway 3515 
RM 2242 
lovel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelt 
NREM Sleep ию H 
Nucleic Acids [See Adenosine, Ribonu- 
cleic Acid 
Null Hypothesis Testing 2173 
Number Comprehension 2849 
Number Systems 2860 
Nuibers (Numerals) 2215, 2860, 4249 
umerical Ability [See Mathematical 
Reality) 
ursery School Student 4 
4065, 4070 ts 4025, 4042. 
Nursery Schools 2896 
SS [See also Psychiatric Nurses, 
chool Nurses] 3168, 3393, 3891 
Nursing Homes 4158 
Nursing Students 3224, 4150 
hauturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
‘avior, Parent Child Relations] 
Nutrition 3519, 3560 
Nutritional Deficiencies 2730 
Nystagmus 3473 


one oo 3401, 3743, 3780 

jectives anizational) [See Organi- 

Ооа Objectives] d etus 

Qbjectivity 2331, 4140 

© ation Methods 3215, 3544, 3933 

Qisessive Compulsive Neurosis 3747 
essive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 

Pulsive Neurosis] 

tetricians [See Gynecologists 

pital Lobe 2691 2 d 


Occupational Adjustment 3861, 3867, 
4222 


Occupational Aspirations 2827, 3226, 
3927, 4104, 4109, 4143, 4155 
Occupational Attitudes 3168, 3225, 4017, 
4127, 4222 
Occupational Choice 2827, 3223, 4017, 
4117, 4127, 4137, 4138, 4155, 4169, 4171, 
4188, 4205 
Occupational Guidance 4075, 4081, 4086, 
4099, 4101, 4108, 4174, 4176, 4182, 4188, 
4189, 4192, 4194, 4199, 4200, 4203, 4204 
Interest Measures [See also 


- Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 2143, 


4080, 4108, 4109, 4138, 4154, 4176 
Occupational Interests 3386, 3867, 3927, 
4076, 4099, 4101, 4107, 4108 
Occupational Mobility 3908, 4143, 4219, 
4222 
Occupational Preference 3168, 4080 
Occupational Stress 3519, 4217 
Occupational Success 
3235, 4206, 4212, 4218 
Occupational Tenure 3190 

ional Therapy 3551, 3878, 3879 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms) 
2971, 4138, 4148, 4157 
Oculomotor Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination VO. 5 
Oedipal x 3081, 3098 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] —— 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 


uents] : 
Officers (Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] Я 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 


3190, 


[See also Odor 


Perception 
Discrimination] 2719, 2799, 2819 _ 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 


Job Training 4187 
ба ы 3933, 3976, 


Ореп Method 
7 2 
ы Field Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 


mal Open Field Behavior] Ў 
Operant Conditioning [See also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, pe Conditionin| 
2323, 2499, 2625, 2636, 2674, 2678, 2692, 
2760, 2765, 2778, 3027, 3245, 3437, 3452, 


3717, 3736 ЕЯ 
Ophidiophobia 3742 
Ophthalmologic [See also 
Electro Oculography, Electroretinogra- 
pay [See also Heroin, Morphine] 
3418 7 5 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change See Attitude Change] 
: [See ARIRE 


Opium Containing jates] 
5 ^ Sec 
Opium Derivati [oc Шоп (Percep- 


munication] 
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Oral Reading 3094 
Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] *j 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See also’ 
pein Tremens, Toxic Psychoses) 


Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Psy- 


al Objectives] 
Organizational Objectives 4224, 4232, 


4246 

Organizational Structure 4167, 4229, 
4233, 4234, 4241, 4242, 4243, 4244, 4246 
Organizations [See also Business Organi- 
zations, International o tions, La: 
bor Unions, Professional Organizations| 
3060 

Orgasm [See Premature Ejaculation] 
Orientation (Perceptual) | 


) [See Perceptual 
Orientation) s 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien: 


tation (Perception)] 
Orienting Responses 2444, 2477 
Originality [See Creativity] 
Orphans 3885 а 
Orthogonal Rotation [See also Varimax 
Rotation] 2173 A х 
Orthography E 
Orthopedically Handicapped (See. Physi: 
cally Handicapped] : 
Outcomes Es ў ) [See Psy- 
oth tic Outcomes; ^5 
chotherapeut [See Pay 
ric Clini Clinics 
pum Wu t 3271, 3652, 3780, 


Ovary Disorders [See Endocrine Sexual 


Disorders 
D ceed (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 


Overlearning 2677 
2989, 3314 


Ov 
Overweight [See Obesity] 
Oxygen 2474 


Pain [See also Headache, Migraine 
etre Psychogenic Pain] 2519, 2557 
Pain (Psychogenic) [See Psychogenic 


dou See also Pain Thresh- 


Pain Perception [: 
olds} 2203, 2217, 2577, 2644, 2679, 2680 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 


Thresholds 3481 : 
Paired Associate Learning 2326, 2356 
2371, 2407, an 00, 4063 
Palsy [See Paralysis 
seeded Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paralysis [See also Cerebral Palsy, Par 
kinsons Disease] 3416, 3533 _ 5 
Paralysis Agitans [See s n: 
a . Personnel [See Physica 
Therapists] 


д 


Paramedical Sciences [See Optometry, 
Pharmacology, Physical Therapy, Psy- 
chopharmacology] 
Paranoia (Psychosis) 3321, 3359 
Paranoid Schizophrenia 3273, 
3308, 3346, 3349, 3368, 3774 
Paraprofessional Education 3185, 3198 
Р; lessional Personnel [See also 
Physical Therapists] 3210, 3229 
Parapsychological Phenomena [See also 
Extrasensory Perception, Telepathy] 
2193, 2923 
Parapsychology [See Extrasensory Per- 
ception, Parapsychological Phenomena, 
Telepathy] 
Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parasympathomimetic Drugs [See Choli- 
nomimetic Drugs] 
Parathyroid Disorders 3849 
Parent Child Communication 2882, 3706, 
3766 
Parent Child Relations [See also Mother 
Child Relations, Parental Attitudes, 
Parental Permissiveness] 2894, 3378, 
3383, 3553, 3760, 3761, 3784, 3789, 4127, 
4205 
Parental Absence [See also Mother 
Absence] 3802 
Parental Attitudes 2878, 2885, 2892, 
2894, 2896, 3240, 3469, 3906, 3923, 4062 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
- Relations] 
Parental Permissiveness 3469 
Parental Role 2891, 3767 
Parents [See also Mothers] 3240, 3918, 
3956 
Pargyline 2645 
Parkinsons Disease 3633, 3645 


3299, 


- Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 


ment Schedules] 

i [шашу Hearing Impaired 3512, 4052, 
Participation [See also Group Participa- 
tion] 2898, 2956 
Parturition [See Birth] 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 

Pastoral Counseling 3189, 3214, 3802 
Pastors [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Pathogenesis [See Etiology] 

EAR [See also Psychopathology] 
3392 

Patient Characteristics [See Client Char- 
acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits] 
Patient History 3251, 3256, 3257, 3285, 
3356, 3393, 3396, 3542, 3543, 3576, 3612, 
3882 Я 

Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Patients [See also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 

Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Surgi- 

cal Patients, Terminally Ill Patients] 

3168, 3880 

Patriarchy 2932 : 

Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 

bility] 

Pattern Discrimination 2226, 2241, 2244, 

2580, 2815 : 

Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 

Conditioning] 
Pay [See Salaries] 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 4094 
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Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 

Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pediatrics 3921 

Peer Relations 2892, 3186, 3590, 3753 
Penicillins 2562 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Penology 3905 

Pentobarbital 2544, 2615, 2617 
Pentylenetetrazol 2533 
Pentylenetetrazole [See Pentylenetetra- 
zol] 

Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 

Peptides 2687 

Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
Perception [See Also Related Terms] 
2211, 2215, 2267 

P Aftereffect 2221, 2232, 2276, 
2280 


Perceptual Development 2834, 2846, 
3433, 3483, 4024 

Perceptual Discrimination [See also Fig- 
ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 
crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 
2195, 2361, 2434, 3290 

Perzeptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


ception)] 
Perceptual Disturbances [See Agnosia] 
Perceptual Localization [See also Audito- 
Localization] 2196, 2202 
Ferran Measures 2261, 2815, 3483, 
Perceptual Motor Coordination 2187 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor ороны Perceptual Develop- 
ment 
Perceptual Motor 2285, 2293, 
2844, 3342, 4005 NE 
Pe Motor Processes [See also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Rotary 
Pursuit, Tracking, Visual Trackin; 
2188, 2189, 2190, 5300, 2600, 3402, 3423, 
3483, 3510, 4069 
Perceptual Orientation [See also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 2239, 2246, 
2280, 2281, 2282, 2306, 4248 
Perceptual Stimulation [See also Audito- 
ty Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
layed Auditory Feedback, Delayed 
Feedback, Illumination, Loudness, Pitch 
(Frequency), Sensory Feedback, Som- 
esthetic Stimulation, Speech Pitch, Tac- 
tual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Vis- 
ual Feedback, Visual Stimulation, White 
Noise] 3453, 3507 
Perceptual Style 2113, 2851 
Poorman 2178, 2288, 2430, 2989, 
Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 
Peripheral Nerves [See also Cranial 
Nerves, Olfactory Nerve] 2290 
Permissiveness tal) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 


Penoual б лему 
rientation Inve 2148, 
3132, 3144 

Personal Space 2926, 2989, 3400, 3421 
Personal Values 2825, 3014 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 3503 
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Personality Characteristics [See Person- 


ality Traits] 
Р Correlates 2491, 3165, 3202 
Жүй Development 2875, 3541, 


Personality Disorders [See also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Scotia Personali- 
y 3667, 3788, 389: 

'ersonality Measures [See also Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, Ні, 


Sch 
dereud Questionnaire, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Minn Multiphasic 


Personality Inven, Nonprojective Per- 
sonality Measures, Personal Orientation 
Inventory, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Psychological Screening Inventory, 
Rokeac! Dogmatism Scale, Rorschach 
Test, Sensation Seeking Scale, Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question, State Trait 
Anxiety Inventory] 2142, 2154, 3117, 
3118, 3235, 3277, 3313, 4177 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 2966, 2972, 3143, 3795, 4021 

Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 
Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 

Surveys [See Personality 


Personality 3124 
Personality Traits [See also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, Assertive- 
ness, Authoritarianism, Conservatism, 
теш Defensiveness, Dependency 
(Personality), Egotism, Emotional Insta- 
bility, Emotional Security, Emotional 
Stability, Emotionality (Personality), 
Empathy, Extraversion, Honesty, Hyp- 
notic Susceptibility, Іт ulsiveness, In- 
dependence (Personality), Internal Ex- 
ternal Locus of Control, Introversion, 
Nervousness, Neuroticism, Objectivity, 
Repression Sensitization, Self Control, 
Sensitivity (Personality), Sexuality, Sug- 
estibility, Timidity, Tolerance] 2479, 
$506, 2518, 2627, 2863, 2884, 2953, 2973, 
3014, 3018, 3062, 3155, 3156, 3161, 3163, 
3165, 3232, 3246, 3323, 3469, 3472, 3510, 
3539, 3642, 3755, 3987, 4016, 4035, 4038, 
4147 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
2113 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Trainin 
Personne! Evaluation [See also Job Ap- 
licant Interviews, Occupational Success 
ediction] 3942, 4151, 4178, 4179, 4207, 


4208 

Personnel Management [See also Job 
Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, La- 
bor Management Relations, Occupa- 
tional Success Prediction, Personnel 
Evaluation, Personnel Placement, Per- 
sonnel Recruitment, Personnel Selec- 
tion] 4225, 4237 

Personnel Placement 4075 

Personnel Recruitment 3217 

Personnel Selection 4177, 4200 3 
Personnel Training [See also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 


ing, Military Trainin, The Job 
Training} 41/3, 4180, 4186, 4191, 4198, 
4200, 4201, 4214 

Persuasive 2906, 2945, 


Communication 
2997, 3011, 3019, 3031, 3033, 3034, 3045. 
3068, 3086, 3087, 4133 


Pharmacology [See also Psychopharma- 
cology] 2436, 2583, 2584, 2585, 2586, 
2587, 2588, 2589, 2665, 2673, 2693, 3705, 
3709 

Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Pharyngeal Disorders 3850 
Phenomenology 3312 

Phenothiazine Derivatives [See also 
Chlorpromazine, Thioridazine] 2646, 
2667 

Phenoxybenzamine 2645 

Pheromones 2538, 2686, 2792 
Philosophies [See also Existentialism] 
2104, 2111, 3622 

Phobias [See also Арогарноіа; Ophi- 
diophobia, School Phobia] 3307, 3350, 
3733, 3759, 3772, 3773, 3778, 3787 
Phobic Neurosis 3350 

Phonemes [See also Consonants, Vowels] 
2234, 2408, 3059, 3474 

Phonetics [See also Consonants, Pho- 
nemes, Syllables, Vowels, Words (Pho- 
ле Units) 2222, 3059, 3070, 3101, 


Phonology 2417, 3058, 3066, 3095 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photographs 4248 
Photoreceptors [See Cones (Eye)] 
Physical Attractiveness 3003, 3015, 3018 
Physical Development [See also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Fsyehiomotor Development, Sexual De- 
velopment, Speech Development 2296, 
2495, 2547, 2824, 2842, 3489 
Physical Divisions (Geographic) [See 
Geography] 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
ur Fitness 3398 
ysical Geography [See Geograph: 
ска Growth [See Physical Dein 
Physical Strength 2296, 3432 
Physical Therapists 3198 
Physical Therapy 3865, 3879 
Physical Trauma [See Injuries] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Acu- 
Uncture, Adrenalectomy, Artificial 
espiration, РесегеБгайоп, Dental 
ное, _ Diuresis, Heart Surgery, 
memodialysis, Hypophysectomy, Im- 
Carnation, Induced Abortion, Male 
See Medical Treatment (Gener- 
ee Se Ovariectomy, Psycho- 
tony] » Surgery, Sympathectomy, Vago- 
ysically Handicaj 3864, 3865, 4061 
Physically ш Patient [See Patients} 
сатови [See also General Practition- 
3132 pe. Psychiatrists] 3176, 
Ph » 3212, 3239, 3427, 3595, 3683, 3891 
1710оріса! Aging 3360 
243a ological Arousal 2429, 2431, 2451, 
Physi 2509, 3286, 3412, 3757 
уос! Correlates 2806, 3530, 3589 
cholog a Psychology [See Neuropsy- 


DIR [See Also Related Terms] 
ysiotherapy [See Physical Thera; 
Psique [See Body Weight, Obes} 
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Sarees [See also Free Re- 

i rnin; Recognition 
(Learning)] 2407 2. 
Retina [See also Cones (Eye)] 2265, 2281, 
2435, 2707 
Retroactive Inhibition 2385 
Reversal Shift 2330, 2333, 2361, 
2856, 2858, 2870, 3331 


Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 

pups [See also Preferred Rewards] 
Ribonucleic Acid 2494, 2576 

ом (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
JOns| 

Risk Taking [See also Gambling] 2169, 
2873, 3010, 3013, 3054, 3462, 3758, 4162 
Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (№ 2960, 3065 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rituals (Nonreligious) [See Rites (Nonre- 


ligious)] 
wi tui (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 


Ices, 
RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 
Rodents [See Gerbils, 
Hamsters, Mice, Rats] 

y [See Pneumoencepha- 


Re 

lography] 

Rokeach, Dogmatism Scale 2159 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
Role Conflicts 2965, 3149, 3741 

Role 3206 

Role 2867, 3142 

Role Playing 3231, 3973 

Roles [See also Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
2132, 3279 

Roman Catholicism 2906 

Rorschach Test 3161, 3397, 3509, 3685 
Rotary Pursuit 2297 

ЕТ (Ri ) [See Reaction Time] 
Running 2736, 2745, 2749 

Rural Environments 2848, 2863, 2871, 
2923, 3910, 4080, 4160 


Guinea Pigs, 
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Saccharin 2611, 2773 

Safety [See Air Traffic Control] 
Salaries 3287, 4152, 4221, 4226 

Sales Personnel 4185, 4233, 4235 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 


ence 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 2542, 2755, 2762, 2763, 3560 
Satisfaction [See also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 2897, 3806, 3819, 
3957, 4085 

Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 


ures 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Scales (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


ries| 
Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Scales (Preference) 
Measures] 


[See Preference 


[See Raung S 


Scales (Rating) 
Scaling (Testing) 2138, 40! 
Scalp Disorders [See Skin Disorders] _ 


Schedules (Learning) [See Learning 
Schedules] Р 

Schedules forcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 


Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 
1 

[See also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Hebephrenic 
Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schizophrenia] 
3255, 3268, 3269, 3273, 3281, 3282, 3285, 
3286, 3293, 3298, 3309, 3310, 3316, 3319, 
3320, 3332, 3335, 3339, 3344, 3349, 3351, 
3359, 3361, 3371, 3372, 3486, 3494, 3538, 
3637, 3646, 3681, 3685, 3687, 3696, 3699, 
3712, 3736, 3849, 3894, 3895, 3899 я 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] х ў 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] ^ 
Schol Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
School Adjustment 3920, 4026, 4028, 
4029, 4033, 4035, 4043, 4062 ^ 
School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Administrators 3209 
School Age Children 2142, 2214, 2250, 
2320, 2333, 2339, 2363, 2388, 2450, 2820, 
2821, 2830, 2831, 2833, 2836, 2837, 2838, 
2840, 2841, 2842, 2843, 2847, 2848, 2851, 
2857, 2858, 2859, 2865, 2866, 2869, 2870, 
2871, 2873, 2874, 2876, 2877, 2879, 2880, 
3030, 3040, 3134, 3265, 3305, 3317, 3370, 
3425, 3426, 3429, 3430, 3431, 3435, 3437, 
3440, 3443, 3446, 3447, 3454, 3458, 3477, 
3482, 3487, 3491, 3517, 3527, 3594, 30001 
3612, 3616, 3617, 3656, 3677, 3689, m , 
3718, 3738, 3766, 3831, 3836, 3852, 38 2 
3920, 4004, 4052, 4057, 4061, 4062, 4087, 
4088, 4092, 4094 
School Attendance 4121 
School Counselors 3190, rA 4124 
School Dropouts 4028, 40: 
School Enrollment [See also School 
Attendance] 4126, 4199 3 
School Environment 2909, 4027, 4043, 


4071 7 
School Integration (Racial) 2969, 3937, 
3956, 3980, 3986, 4032 ` 

School Learning 2972, 3997, 4034 


School Nurses 3465 

School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Phobia 3697, 3718 

School Psychologists 4071 

School Psychology 3835, 3973, 4087 
School Readiness 4093 

Schools [See also Colleges, High Schools, 
Nursery Schools] 3932, 3959 

Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Sciences [See Anthropology, Biochemis- 
try, Biology, Child Paychi Commu- 
nity Psychiatry, Community Ps chology, 
Comparative Psychology, nsumer 
Psychology, Counseling Psychology, De- 
velopmental Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Epidemiology, Forensic 
puebla Geography, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Medical Sciences, Neuroanato- 
my, Neurochemistry, Neurology, Neuro- 
physiology, Neuropsychology, Psychia- 
try Psychology, ^ Psychopathology, 
School Psychology, Social Psychology, 
Social Sciences, Sociology, Surgery, 
Transcultural Psychiatry] 

Scientific Communication [See also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
оока! Terminology] 2107, 3196, 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 

порааш 2523, 2546, 2681, 2685, 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 

Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Vim (Testing) 2136, 2138, 2141, 2143, 
Scotland 3220 

Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Seals (Animal) 2804 

Seasonal Variations 2713, 4089 
Secondary Education 3939 

Secondary Reinforcement 3437, 3776 
Secretion (Gland) [See Lactation] 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Security (Emotional) [See Emotional 


Security] 
Sedatives [See Amobarbital, Atropine, 
Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, Heroin, 


Hexobarbital, Meperidine, Methaqual- 

One, Pentobarbital, Promethazine, Res- 

€rpine, Scopolamine] 

a (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 

Seizures [See Convulsions] 

Selected Readings 2979 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 

Selection] 

Selection Tests [See also Psychological 

Screening Inventory] 3394 

Selective Attention 2236, 2401, 2415 

Selective Breeding 2525, 2789 

Self Actualization 3144, 3147, 3150 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 

25 Concept [See also Self Esteem] 2358, 

E 25, 2875, 2880, 2881, 2916, 3414, 3462, 
572, 3586, 3720, 3864, 3991, 3992, 4039 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control 2424, 3047, 3621 

E Disclosure 3287, 3567, 3714, 3758, 


Self Esteem 3992, 4007, 4101 

If Evaluation 2657, 2841, 3139, 3198, 
3348, 3349, 3412, 3462, 3610, 3626, 3642, 
3675, 3998, 4020 
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Self Image [See Self Concept] 

Self Inflicted Wounds 3178 

Self Mutilation [See also Head Banging] 
3256, 3257, 3258, 3351 

Self Perception 2372, 2841, 2879, 2882, 
2889, 2999, 3010, 3013, 3029, 3047, 3119, 
3593, 3998, 4104 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 3040, 3726 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation 2453, 2514, 2549, 2577, 


2621, 2696, 2701, 2736 
Semantic Differential 2146, 2150, 2181, 
3091, 4184, 4228 

2316, 2332 


Semantic 
Semantics 2304, 2360, 2383, 2386, 2394, 


Sensation [See Perception] 

Sensation Seeking Scale 2479 

Sense Organ Disorders [Sce Anosmia, 
Eye Disorders, Motion Sickness, Nys- 


tagmus] 

Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Cones 
(Eye), Pupil (Eye), Retina, Vestibular 
Apparatus 


Sensitivity (Personality) 3049, 3119 
i raining 2999, 3004, 4202 


Sensitivity j 
Sensitization Repression [See Repression 
Sensitization] [Sec abo Опов 
Sensory еп 
Responses] 2216, 2 2265, 2216, 


40 

Sensory Feedback [See also Auditory 
Feedback, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
Visual Feedback] 2290, 2297, 4052 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] ч 
Sensory Neurons [See Auditory Neu- 
aegis 2304, 2314, 

1, 2374, 2383, 2411 
pane ‘Structure 2233, 2304, 2314, 
pb a нуз, 2400 3083, 3114 
Separation (Marital) (See Marital Sepa- 


ration] 2806 
Septum ot Lado [See Brain Le- 


sions] 
Sequential Learning 2389, 3457, 4044 
Serial Learning 2377, 2417, 3425, 3428, 


3451, 4044 
Serotonin 2500, 2517, 2594, 2607, 2608, 
2635, 2645, 2671, 2688, 2690, 3338, 3689 
Serotonin [See also yero 
Acid Diethylamide] end 2645, 2 
Serpasil [See Reserpine} 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 

тА Military Personnel] 


response) [See R« Set 
pos pats Retarded . 3450, 3727, 


also. An ns, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Progesterone, es- 
tosterone] 2538, 2591 


Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 
Sex Developmental Differences 
2828, 2878 


Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See — 
Testicular Feminization Syndrome] 
Sex Roles 2859, 2875, 2878, 2926, 29; 
2941, 2962, 2966, 3025, 3080, 3109, 31 
3376, 3555, 3741, 3870, 4099, 4107, 41 
4154, 4155, 4236 

Arousal 


Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual 
havior] 
2192 


Sexual 5, 
Sexual Deviations [See also Inces 
TM d Transvestism] 3: 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Eas, 


Perception} 1 

Shock 2535, 2681, 2739, 2741, 2749, 

Shock [See also Electroconvul- 

sive Shock Therapy] 3634 : 
[See Consumer Behavior] 

Short Term Memory 2307, 2310, 2 

2391, 2402, 2408, 2412. Е 


ans] 

Shyness [See Timidi! 
“Serious 2791 3296 

[See also Heterozygotic Twins, 

Twins) 3332 Ar. 

Sickness (Motion 

Side Effects (Drug) 


Detection 
2209, 2230, 2243, 2246, 2248, 2250, 2257, 
2260, 2270, 2393, 2415, 2440, 2616, 274: 
S intensity [See Stimulus Intensity 


tion, Flight Simulation, 
Modeling, Simulation Games, Stochast 
Modeling] 2813, 2981, 4010 
Games 3910 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
Sixteen Personality Factors 
2157, 3137, 3157, 3232 
Size 2713, Мише Ыл 
Size (Group) оир Size] 
Size onde н 2264, 2849 
Skeletomuscular Disorders [See Muscu: 
loskeletal Disorders] В 
Skilled Industrial Workers 4221 
Skills [See Ability] — 
in Conduction 


kin Resistance 2444, 2477, 2484, 2490, 
01,2508, 2592, 3062 
cin Temperature 2592 

Sleep [See also NREM Sleep, REM 

p] 2449, 2464, 2473, 2483, 2486, 

, 2500, 2512, 2513, 2521, 2544, 2552, 

571, 2581, 2604, 2666, 3297, 3333, 3505, 


Sleep Disorders [See also Insomnia, 
larcolepsy, Somnambulism] 3244, 3786 
Onset TA 3656, 0 

leepwalking [See Somnambulism] 

low Learners 4051 
Slow Wave Sleep [Sce NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 


Sung (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


| E SEke Phobia [See Pphidiopkonia] 
_ Social Acceptance 3029 
‘Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
“ment] 
“Social Adjustment 3261, 3387, 3491, 
3707, 3887, 3902, 4026, 4057, 4220 
ial Approval 2887 
Social Behavior [See also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
— Behavior, Animal Courtship ehavior, 
nimal Distress Calls, Animal Doi 
ce, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
al Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
eceptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
_ Assistance (Social Behavior) Attrib- 
ution, Bar; aining, Charitable Behavior, 
-. Collective Behavior, Competition, Com- 
liance, Conflict, Conversation, Cooper- 
tion, Eye Contact, Gambling, Group 
Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
ersonal Communication, Interper- 
Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Involve- 
ment, Job Applicant Interviews, Leader- 
| ship, Leadership Style, Negotiation, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Praise, 
; Psychodiagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, 
Responsibility, Risk Taking, Social Ac- 
| ceptance, Social Adjustment, Social 
| Approval, Social Dating, Social Facilita- 
tion, Social Interaction, Social Perce; 
n, Social Reinforcement, Verbal Rein- 
Orcement, Victimization, Violence, 
War] 2889, 2978, 3039, 3366, 3730, 3751 
ERI Casework 3224, 3863, 3876, 3877, 
3 
social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 2118, 2899, 2920, 2939, 
2940, 2948, 2955, 2960, 2963, 2965, 3270, 
-3300, 3507, 3932 
Social Class [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 2880, 2949, 
2995, 3017 
‘Social Dating 3807 
Social Deprivation [See also Social Isola- 
_ tion] 2805, 2907, 3055 
Social Desirability 3022, 3039, 3139, 
_ 3142, 3157, 3284 
--Socíal Environments [See also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
- College Environment, Communes, Com- 
munities, Ghettoes, Home Environment, 
Kibbutz, Rural Environments, School 
Environment, Suburban Environments, 
Urban Environments, Working Condi- 
tions] 3389, 3418 
Social Equality 2526, 3376, 4154 
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Social Facilitation 2988 
Social Groups [See Dyads, Minority 


Grou; 
Soci Tnfiuences [See also Ethnic Val- 
ues, Power, канав Prejudices, Social 
Approval, Soci irability, Social 
Valie; Superstitions] 2930, 3139, 3206, 
3230. 3252, 3378, 3401, 3653, 3680, 3926 
Social Interaction [See also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, i 
ble Behavior, Collective Behavior, Con- 
flict, Conversation, tion, Eye 
Contact, Group Discussion, Group Par- 
ticipation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Int mal Commu- 
nication, Inte: nal Influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Job Applicant Interviews, Ne- 
otiation, Participation, Peer Relations, 
sychodiagnostic Interview, Social Dat- 
ing, Victimization, Violence, War] 2890, 
2987, 3017, 3384, 3776 
Social Isolation 2483, 2488, 2598, 2785, 
2790, 2797, 2802, aren 
Social Learning also Imitation 
(earning), Imprinting] 4099 
Social ljustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


Movements [See also Activist 
Movements, Student Activism, Womens 
Liberation Movement] 2943, 3550 
Social P. [See also Attribution] 
2372, 2841, 2857, 2886, 2888, 2893, 2908, 
2938, 2971, 2983, 2996, 3002, 3010, 3012, 
3013, 3018, 3022, 3023, 3024, 3026, 3028, 
3032, 3035, 3036, 3037, 3039, 3046, 3047, 
3049, 3050, 3100, 3133, 3642 
Social Processes [See also Immigration, 
Industrialization, Racial Integration, 
School Integration (Racial), Social 
rivation, Social Isolation, Socialization] 
Social Psychol 

ial Psychology 2979, 2986 

Social Reinforcement [See also Praise, 
Verbal Reinforcement] 3055, 3719, 4048 
Social Sciences [See also Anthropology, 
Community Psychology, Comparative 
Psychology, msumer Psychology, 
Counseling Psychology, Developmental 
кулоо, ducational Psychology, 
Industrial Psychology, Neuropsychol. 
gy, Psychology, School Psychology, So- 
cial Psychology, Sociology] 2110, Boz 
Social Stress 2498 

Middle Cl Sonal A CE 

iddle Class, Soci lass, Uj Class 

2867, 2889, 2954 HUS | 
Social Values 2894, 2899, 2940, 2941, 
2950, 2952, 3010, 3037, 3224 

Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Workers 3866, 3891 

Socialism 2962 

Socialization 2895, 3387, 4205 

a Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 

get 

Sociocultural Factors [See also Cross 
Cultural Differences, Culture Change, 
Ethnic Identity, Ethnic Values] 2912, 
2920, 2929, 2933, 3057, 3270, 3291, 3360, 
3369, 3399, 3886, 3925, 3930 
Socioeconomic Status [See also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle Class, 
Social Class, Upper Class] 2831, 2837, 
2840, 2866, 2971, 2972, 3252, 3396, 3866, 
3936, 4024, 4031, 4109, 4147 
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Sociology 2134 
Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 


Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 2572 
— Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 


] 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 2442, 
2650 
Perception [See also Cuta- 


neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 
tual Perception, Temperature Percep- 
tion] 2202, 2210, 3290 

Somesthetic Stimulation [See also Tactu- 
al Stimulation] 4170 
Somnambulism 


3330, 3814 
Sons 3383 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 


ization) 
Sound CU Level [See Loudness] 


Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 
South America 2105 
Southeast Asia 3296, 3418, 3859 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ro ВИНА 2312, 2710 
tion У 
Orientation (Perception) 2196, 
50, 2253, 2264, 2274, 2276, 2278, 2389, 

2566, 2818, 3536 [Sec «io: : 
Spatial Perception [See also Apparen 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, Depth 
Perception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception), Stereoscopic Vision] 2189, 
2205, 2244, 2269, 22 929 эз л 

Education ] , , 
307. 4020. 4046, 4047, 4048, 4050, 4051, 
4052, 4053, 4054, 4056, 4057, 4058, 4060, 
4061, 4064, 4065, 4095 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 


ü 
Seri Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Spe Education] ios Таб 
[See iind Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation 

Education (Mentally Retard) [See 


Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Касан (Phys Handicaps) [See 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion. 

Seed Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
cay 

Seal Бэй Students 4067, 4118 
Special Education Teachers 3924, 3953, 


4055, 4059 т 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 

Spectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
s And Hearing Measures 2226, 
Speech Characteristics [See also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Pronunciation, Speech 
Pitch, Speech Rate, Speech Rhythm] 
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3071, 3080, 3082, 3101, 31 10, 3336, 3603, 
4184 
Speech Development 2838, 2853, 2862, 
3245, 3730 
Speech Disorders [See also Dysarthria, 
Dysphonia, Elective Mutism, Mutism, 
Retarded Speech Development, Stutter- 
ing] 3437, 3466, 4068 
Speech Handicapped 3465, 3470 
Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Speech Perception 2222, 2223, 2226, 
2231, 2233, 2234, 2452, 3059, 3066, 3070, 
3082, 3083, 3101, 3110, 3466, 3474, 3482 
Speech Pitch 3066 
5 B PE ье [See 
also Synthetic Speech] 21 
Speech Rate 3104, 3110 
Speech Rhythm 2226, 2862, 3095 
Speech Therapists 3174, 3529 
Speech Therapy 3174, 3463, 3464, 3467, 
3468, 4050 
Speed [See Velocity] 
Speed (Response) (See Reaction Time] 
Spinal Cord [See Dorsal Roots, Extrapy- 
ramidal Tracts] 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
a Personality [See Multiple Personal- 
ity. 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
үн Recovery (Learning) 2477, 
Sports 2909 
Spouses [See also Wives] 2884, 2949, 
3566, 3588, 3642 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Startle Reflex 2546, 2734 
d Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 

S| 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory 2147 
Statistical Analysis [See also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Interac- 
tion Analysis (Statistics), Kolmogarov 
Smirnov Test, Mean, Orthogonal Rota- 
tion, Predictability (Measurement), Sta- 
tistical Measurement, Statistical Proba- 
bility, Statistical Significance, Statistical 
Tests, Variability Measurement, Vari- 
max Rotation] 2176, 2180, 3076, 3573, 
3914, 4140, 4214, 4244 
Statistical Correlation [See also Linear 
Regression, Rank Order Correlation] 
2164, 2167, 2175 
Statistical Measurement [See also Analy- 
sis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 
Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, Inter- 
action Analysis (Statistics), Mean, Or- 
thogonal Rotation, Predictability (Meas- 
urement), Statistical Probability, Varia- 
bility Measurement, Varimax Rotation] 
2181, 2313 
Statistical Probability 2168 
Statistical Reliability 3432 
Statistical Rotation [See 
Rotation, Varimax Rotation] 
Statistical Significance 2175 
cecal Tests [See also Kolmogarov 
States: Test] 2172, 2184, 2518 

tatistical Validity [See Factorial Validi- 
ty, Predictive Validity] 


Orthogonal 
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Statistical Variables [See also Dependent 
yaa Independent Variables] 2139, 
Status 4029 

Stereopsis [See 5! ic Vision] 

Si Vision 2264, 2215, 
2282, 4248 

Stereotaxic Atlas 2441, 2465 

Stereotaxic T. [See also Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation] 2563 


Stereotyped Attitudes 2918, 3017, 3080, 
3109, 3870, 4127, 4236 

Si Behavior 2593, 3017 
Sterilization (Sex) [See also Male Cas- 
tration, Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] 3434, 


3450 
Steroids [See Corticosterone, Hydrocor- 


tisone] 

[See also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Tactual Stimu- 
lation, Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 


lation] 2192 
Sti (Apparatus) 


'timulators 2109 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 


,2135 

Stimulus 2278, 2451, 2738, 
2747, 2754, 2780, 3430 
Stimulus Control 2353, 2695, 2727, 2743, 
2766, 2780, 4054 4 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, Sensory vation, 
Deprivation, Social isolation, Water 

ivation| 

Рена ) 2274, 2326, 
2318, 2407, 2550, 2695, 2729, 2737, 2738, 
2743, 2153, 2155, 2159, 2765, 2769, 2715, 


711, 2781, 2784, 3069, 3449 
паа Duration 2195, 2273, 2279, 


, 2396 é 
and Exposure Time [See Stimulus 


Sünulus T 2255, 2289, 2341, 
2346, 2418, 2419, 2734 ile 

S Intensity 2266, 2444, 2479, 
[See also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 2373, 


timulus Novelty 2384, 2456, 2572, 2597 
3 See also Interstim- 


In 
Stimulus Salience, Stimulus Similarity, 
Stimulus Variability] 2235, 2570 
Stimulus Pattern [ 
| Presentation Methods 2218, 


7, 2356, 2412, 2414, 3987 
2317 s Sallene 2341, 2375, 2381, 


2408, 2141 

Stimulus Similarity 2260, 2326, 2378, 
17 

Stimalus V 2194, 2301, 2356 


Stochastic Modeling 2182, 2277, 2428 
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Stress Reactions 2520, 2537, 2568, 2609, 
2660, 3130, 3280, 3316, 3321, 3349, 355 
Stroboscopic Movement [See А; 


Student 

4016, 4114 E 

Student Attitudes 3207, 3806, 3923, 3927, _ 

3942, 3944, 3946, 3957, 3963, 3983, 4010, 

4017, 4021, 4027, 4034, 4096, 4104 а 
Protest 


Student [See Student Aerian Г: 
Student Teachers 3909, 3934, 4074, 4171 


Students [See College Students, Commu- ` 
nity College Students, Dental Students, 
School Students, Graduate | 


N ш 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
"number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


1 8327. ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.’ Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb): Vol. 86(2), 187-192.—* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer” (see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
- in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, they operate as punishments. (*) *(15 
ref)—* ° Journal abstract. 
1 — Record number. 
2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
re are more than four, the first is listed followed by 

“et al.’ Succession marks (i.e., Jr, II, 11, etc) are not 
given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
brackets and the language of the original article is 
indicated in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
stracts. If an abstract number is unavailable at time of 


determine the record number for the article. 
8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of the article, 
9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 
more listed. 
10 — Abstract source. 


BOOK ANNOTATION 


18328. *Chase, William С. *(Ed). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U) * Visual information processing. New 
York, NY; "Academic, * 1973. *xiv, !*555 p. 
1! $17.50.— '2 Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
е more than four, the first is listed followed by 
Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, 111, etc) are not 


given. 

3 — Designation of editor. 

4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only 

5 — Book title: If the book is in a foreign language, the 
original title is given followed by a translated title and 
the langugage of the book is indicated in parentheses. 

6 — Place of publication. 


7 — Publisher. 
8- of publication. 
9 — Prepagination. 

10 — Total pagination, 

11 = Price. 

12 — Text of annotation. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


' 8329. * Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel А. ?(Stanford U) * Оп the meeting of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G. Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing, New York, NY: 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
more than four, the first is listed followed 
Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, 111, etc) are 


i f first-named author only. 
4 — Chapter title. 
5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


PA has subsections for some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 
Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a Земна topic than the lor categories under à 
single heading. Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the subsections are listed first 
and followed by abstracts that are relevant both to a major category and also to the subsectons. It is expected 
that this will help readers locate materia! related to their interests more quickly. 


degrees, standard statistical 


Computer languages and 
FORTRAN, IBM 360. o 


» ABBREVIATIONS 
In addition to commonly understood abbreviations* 


S abbreviations, and i 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts S dard Latin and reference terms), standard 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


(including all units of measurement, educational 


ACTH = adrenocorticotropic hormone D 
Dus ERN рода acid e Sp xa. 
ы Hus 
ES electroencephalogram or -graph eee = 
Ep калка, perception television 
Ion intelligence quotient Taner em Socialist Republics 
= ly sergic acid diethylamide Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


puter names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


= Afrikaans 
= " Geor = Georgi: 
E Ane Germ = German. Portuguese 
= Bulgarian Grek = Greek Romanian 
= Chinese Hebr Hebrew Russian 
= Czech Hung = Hungarian Slovene 
7 Danish Шап = Iranian Slovak 
= Dutch Ital Italian Spanish i 
7 Finnish Japn = Japanese Serbo-Croatian 
Sins Nor Lithuanian БЕРД 
= g lor i 

French Polh = Polish MEG 

ug 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
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4251. Altner, Günter (Ed.). The human creature. 
Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1974. viii, 467 p. $3.50. 
—Presents a collection of 12 papers which analyze the 
nature of man as a "creature," how he is controlled or 
influenced by biological laws, and how he has shaped his 
existence. Topics include the early cultural development 
of man, his use of tools, and social Darwinism as an 
example of the abuse of scientific knowledge. (17 p ref) 

4252. Bem, Daryl J. & Allen, Andrea. (Stanford U) On 
predicting some of the people some of the time: The 
search for cross-situational consistencies in behavior. 
Psychological Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(6), 506—520. 
— The historically recurring controversy over the exist- 
ence of cross-situational consistencies in behavior is 
sustained by the discrepancy between intuitions, which 
affirm their existence, and the research literature, which 
does not. It is argued that the nomothetic assumptions of 
the traditional research paradigm are incorrect, and that 
by adopting some of the idiographic assumptions 
employed by intuitions, higher cross-situational correla- 
tion coefficients can be obtained. A study with 64 
undergraduates is reported which shows that it is 
possible to identify on a priori grounds those individuals 
who will be cross-situationally consistent and those who 
will not. It is concluded that not only must personality 
assessment attend to situations—as has been recently 
urged—but to persons as well. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4253. Brechner, Kevin C.; Linder, Darwyn E.; 
Meyerson, Lee & Hays, Victor L. (Arizona State U) A 
brief report on a device for unobtrusive visual record- 
ing. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 
709), 499-500.—Describes a portable, inexpensive device 
TA making film or videotape recordings of Ss in field or 
laboratory settings without arousing Ss’ suspicion. A 
camera is enclosed in a box with the lens close to an 
aluminum shade screen (rather than a l-way mirror). 
Tests with undergraduates show the device was effective 
ш concealing the camera. 

5 4254. Brown, Phil (Ed.). Radical psychology. New 
ork, NY: Harper & Row, 1973. xxii, 548 p. $2.95. 
— Presents a collection of 28 papers on the theory and 
practice of radical psychology written by leaders of the 
Tadical movement in psychiatry and psychology. Topics 
include Sociological approaches to psychology, antipsy- 
chiatry, the Marxist foundations of psychology, sex roles 
in psychiatry and psychotherapy, and methods of 
fighting back” against the mental health and research 
establishment. (6%, p ref) 
B Carella, Michael J. (San Diego State Coll) 
; ychoanalysis and the mind-body problem. Psychoana- 
tic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 53-61.—Examines 


543 


С 
E 
Freud's topological model of conscious, preconscious, 
and unconscious, and his revised model of id, ego, and 

superego, within the historical context of mind-body - 
dualism. In classical Cartesian mind-body dualism and. - 
in Kant’s later parallelism, there is an isomorphism 

between physical events and events of consciousness. In _ 
both, mind is identified with consciousness. Classical — 
physics was traditionally formulated within this dualism 
until the early 20th century, at the time when Freud was _ 
formulating his theories. Freud's assumption of uncon- - 
scious mental states challenged the identification of - 
mind with consciousness in classical dualism. Freud 
adhered rather to a methodological dualism involving 
separate but complementary levels of discourse, the _ 
descriptive and the explanatory. For Freud, the uncon- _ 
scious is on the explanatory level of discourse, so. that : 


mind is an explanatory construct rather than uated 
with consciousness as in classical dualism,—B. Smith. - 

4256. Chadwick-Jones, J. K. (University Coll Wales, _ 
Occupational Psycholo, Research Unit, Cardiff) Logi- — 
cal reduction and socíal psychology. Journal for the — 
Theory of Social Behaviour, 1973(Apr), Vol 3(1), 3-21. n 
— Discusses the relationship Ege social mer 
and psychological propositions. Attempts at іпіергаш 
the рв et these approaches are described with 3 
reference to their theoretical position. The issue of 
reductionism is discussed. The question is raised whether 
there are autonomous social-psychological theories. The 
concept of reinforcement in behavior studies is com- 
pared to the concept of resonance in a social context. 
‘Additional research is considered necessary if social 
psychology is to have autonomy over its subject matter. 
(44 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4257. Dansart, Bernard R. (Loras Coll) Existentialism 
in the thought of David V. Tiedeman. Character _ 
Potential, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(1), 1-8.—Reviews and syn- —- 
thesizes the concepts of Tiedeman and existential 

sychologists. Tiedeman, the existentialist, sees the | 
ultimate in decision-making as centering oneself in the 
decision process itself with awareness of self and 


situation. 
4258. Ferster, C. B. (American U) The difference 


between behavioral and conventional psychology. Jour- 
1974(Sep), Vol 1593), 


_ 4259. Huck, Schuyler W. & Sutton, Cary О. (U 


E Tennessee) The relationship between sample sizes and 


б the power of X in2 х 2 contingency tables. Journal of 


Experimental Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 53.—Brief- 
ly discusses the importance of using equal n’s in posttest- 
only control group experimental designs and how 
different interpretations of the same data can be drawn 
by the researcher when the number of Ss in the 
experimental group differs from that of the control 
oup. 
r 4360. Kefalas, Asterios G. & Suojanen, Waino W. (U 


3 Georgia) Organizational behavior and the new biology. 
Academy of Management Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
) 514-527.—Although management theorists and practi- 


tioners have accepted the model of man which assumes 


_ ап almost infinite capacity for education and adjust- 


І 


ment, recent evidence from ethology studies suggests that 
this assumption may be misleading and dangerous. It is 
proposed that there are constraints set by man's genetic 
endowments which determine his educability. (27 ref) 

4261. Kilian, C. J. [Significance of space and time in 
pedagogic thinking.] (Afri) Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir 
die Pedagogiek, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(1), 921.— Contends that 
in analyzing the pedagogic significance of Space and 
time, certain distinctions should be made between 
geometric and personal space and between chronometric 
and existential time. These Concepts are discussed in 
relation to the educator's function of increasing aware- 
ness and the experience of “being in the world.” 

4262. Lambrechtsen, Erik. [Age-change or age 
differences? Concerning investigation strategies in 
developmental psychology.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 
1974, Vol 11(5), 410-417.—Rejects the traditional cross- 
sectional and longitudinal Strategies arguing for a 


- combination in the form of sequential sampling of Ss. In 


the discussion of validity, 
central. 

4263. Magdol, Miriam S. (Potsdam Child Develop- 
ment Ctr, NY) Problems in attention: Clearing up the 
terminology. Academic Therapy, 1972-1973(Win), Vol 
8(2), 141-153.—Proposes that the behavioral terms 
“distractibility” and “short attention span” are oversim- 
plified and used synonymously in the literature. A 
separation of the terms is Proposed which distinguishes 
between interference from internal and external stimuli 
and educational strategies are Suggested which corre- 
spondingly distinguish and isolate the 2 behavioral 
characteristics. (26 ref) —M. E. Blankenship. 
ES yal R. A. On reflection and 

ilosophy enomenological Research, 1974(Se У 
35(1), 79-92.—Presents arguments to Se Pu Э 


the concept of cohort is 


intentional, or metaphysical. 
“the imagined presence” 
object.” 


Negation is described as 
of a perceptually absent 
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problems are examined. Role-playing is Presented as an 
alternative approach. 2 studies of active role-playing are 
reported and contrasted in detail with S. Milgraw’s 1963 
obedience study. It is felt that active role-playing studies 
can permit the testing of theory-based, situationally 
specific predictions concerning performance. (33 Tef) 
—R. S. Albin. 

4266. Morris, John L. & Diespecker, Don D. (Wollon- 
gong U Coll, NSW, Australia) Apparatus for studying 
bisensory learning rates in man/machine systems. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 262), 
85-88.—Describes an apparatus for studying learning 
rates in a simulated industrial or machine control 
environment. 4 channels of signals are produced which 
activate either a light source, dials (meters), a vibrotactile 
unit, or all of these displays in combination on each 
channel. Input to the displays is by tape-recorded signals 
of varying intensities, The occurrence of a stimulus 
signal and the response to it are recorded on a multiple 
channel event-recorder. The apparatus is intended to 
facilitate research into the bisensory presentation of 
signals.—Journal abstract. 

4267. Quereshi, M. Y. (Marquette U) Purposes and 
procedures of validation. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 77-89.—Defines validation as а 
general scientific procedure for investigating the nature 
of reality, encompassing all scientific disciplines, regard- 
less of the utilitarian value of the information. When the 
Process is employed in the context of a discipline such as 
psychology, certain subcategories emerge whose interre- 
lations, if viewed in the light of possible or intended uses 
of the collected information, demonstrate the interde- 
pendence of a variety of validation procedures. Some of 
these have been viewed in the past as separate entities. A 
hierarchical representation of purposes and procedures is 
presented to facilitate an understanding of their interre- 
lations and interdependence.—Journal abstract. 

4268. D. Scott. Parapsychology: Is 
contributions to the study of death. Omega: Journal of 
Death & Dying, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 99-113.—Considers 
that a major topic with which parapsychology has been 
historically associated is whether psychic phenomena 
indicate that man survives death and communicates with 
the living. The historical roots of the association between 
the study of death and parapsychology are reviewed, and 
Several specific areas of parapsychology which bear on 
the phenomenon of death are discussed. (35 ref) 

4269. Rothgeb, Carrie 1, (Ed.). Abstracts of the 
Standard edition of the complete psychological works of 
Sigmund Freud. New York, NY: International 
Universities Press, 1973. ix, 572 P- T 

4270. Szafran, A. W. (Free U, Brussels, Belgium) 
[Reflections on Lacanian philosophy and esoteric 
tradition.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 19730ш), 
Vol 73(4), 484-496. 

4271. Thorndike, Edward L. Human nature and the 
Social order: (Edited & abridged by G. J. Clifford). 
Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1969. xxv, 373 p. 

4272. Watanabe, Satoshi. (U Hawaii) Logic of the 
empirical world with reference to identity theory and 


reductionism. Annals of the J Association for 


: E nding Philosophy of Sci 4), 253-210. 
I c UL Ee 
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being observed, neither physics, biology, nor psychology 
can be based on binary arguments, which are true or 
false. A logic intended to separate the inseparable is 
proposed to deal with continuous states by starting from 
a continuously-valued characteristic function. (23 ref) 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


4273. Becker, Johannes & Pipahl, Werner. (U Dues- 
seldorf, Psychologisches Inst Il, W Germany) The 
addictive difference model and a metric and an ordering 
on sets. Psychometrika, 1974(Sep), Vol 39(3), 361-362. 
—Demonstrates that, despite differences between the 
additive difference model and the set-theoretical model 
on the generation of similarity judgments, both models 
lead to the same conclusions on the characteristics of 
similarity judgments. As a consequence of empirical 
results, the possibility is considered that the nested 
Structure assumption is a necessary condition for 
decomposability of similarity judgments. 

4274. Dana, Richard H. & Leech, Shirley. (U 
Arkansas) Existential assessment. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 428-435.—A review of 
the literature indicates that present day psychological 
assessment stems from a philosophy of science that 
values objectivity but fails to comprehend the existence 
of the person being evaluated. A umanistic—existential 
model shifts the focus from omnipotence to encounter 
and encourages client responsibility. The vehicle for this 
conceptualization is the nature and meaning of the 
encounter between clinician and client. New questions 
are posed for the assessor by altering the assessment 
goals, the stance toward interpretation, and the criterion 
for validation. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4275. Epps, Edgar G. (U Chicago) Situational effects 
in testing. In L. P. Miller (Ed), The Testing of black 
students: A symposium. Engelwood ‘Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. 

4276. Goldman, Bert A. & Saunders, John L. (U North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Directory of unpublished exper 
mental mental measures: 1. New York, NY: Behavioral 
Publications, 1974. xiv, 223 p. 

4277. Green, Paul E. (U Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School) On the design of choice experiments involving 
multifactor alternatives. Journal of Consumer Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 61-68.—Empirical studies of multi- 
factor choice making can easily generate thousands of 
Combinations if full factorial designs are A set of 
Procedures—orthogonal arrays and incomplete block 


designs—are proposed and illustrated as Ways to reduce 
Significantly the number of combinations while retaining 
other desirable features of balanced experimental de- 
signs. (20 ref) 


2nd volume in а 
in mathematical psychol- 
interpretation. Topics 


ee 
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analysis of covariance matrices, models and methods of ] 
3-way multidimensional scaling foundations of Fechn 
an psychophysics, measurement theory and qualita! 
aya in psychophysics, and information integratioi 


4279. Krantz, David H.; Atkinson, Richard C.; Luce, 


4280. Lantermann, Ernst D. [A proposal 
the irrelevance criterion.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experi- 
mentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21( 
115-125.—Discusses the objective criterion of irrele-- 
vance in attitude scales as defined by Thurstone’s and by 
A. L. Edwards's different approaches to the problem. 
The deterministic decision models which underly bo 
approaches are replaced by a stochastic model which 
facilitates interpretation in cases of deviation from t 
theoretical model. An example shows the practical i É 
of the stochastic model. (English & French summaries). 


Test Construction & Validation 


4281. Butcher, James N. & Gur, Raya. (U Minnesota 
A Hebrew translation of the MMPI: An assessment of — 
translation adequacy and preliminary validation. Journal . 
of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 50), - 
220-227.—Translated ће MMPI into Hebrew and - 
verified its adequacy by administering both the English. 7 
and Hebrew forms to 28 Hebrew-English bilingual - 
students and professionals. Scale intercorrelations and _ 
item stability were quite high and com ared favorably _ 
with English-English retest studies an other foreign- - 
language translations. Comparability was further evalu- — 
ated by examining endorsement differences between ап і 
Israeli sa: ps of 65 normal female college students and - 


д imilarity of mean profiles for — 
pes А s Translation. © 


E tests — 
ability of young children that will _ 


* 


Children's Abilities (MSCA) 


Intelli 
the 2 EXER It is concluded that тап; 


analysis of structure. Psychological Bulletin, 1 
Vol 81 rocedi 


Psychological Inventory scale intercorrelation matrix 
- (with both common and unique items included) and a 
matrix based only on common-elements correlations 
between scales. Results indicate strong effects on 
| Structure of item overlap and suggest the generalization 
to smallest space analysis and related multidimensional 
- sealing procedures of J. P. Guilford's 1952 admonition to 
avoid the factor analysis of test scales containing 
overlapping items. A distinction between common-item 
effects on magnitude of correlations and structure of 
_intercorrelations between scales is discussed. It is argued 
that this distinction, aligned with a proposed research 
design, would aid in deciding when to use techniques 
Such as factor analysis and smallest space analysis, 
including which technique is to be preferred under what 
- conditions. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4284. Gough, Harrison G. & Lazzari, Renato. (U 
California, Inst of Personality Assessment & Research, 
Berkeley) A 15-item form of the F scale and a cross- 
cultural application. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 88(1), 39-46.— Results of item analyses of the 30- 
item California F Scale (Fascism) in a sample of 355 Ss 
(mostly college students), and proportionate selection 
from the 9 inferential item clusters first specified for this 
measure, permitted development of a 15-item version 
that correlated .95 with the original scale. Application of 
the shortened version to 194 American and 311 Italian 
college students produced nearly equivalent means, but 
there was greater variance in the Italian sample. 
Reliability coefficients were .83 for the Americans and 
:90 for the Italians. 5 items revealed significant differ- 
ences, interpretable in accordance with known cultural 
emphases and historical experiences. Testing time for the 
l5-item scale was approximately 5 min. Complaints 
about item content were less insistent than typically 
encountered with the 30-item scale—Journal abstract. 

4285. Gough, Harrison С. & Quintard, Georges. 
California, Berkeley) A French application of the бн 
social maturity index. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jun) Vol 5(2), 247-252.—A social maturity 
index based on 6 subscales of the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory was developed based on samples of 2,146 

_ nondelinquent and 881 delinquent males. The index was 
cross-validated on 2,482 nondelinquent vs 409 delin- 
quent American males, 659 nondelinquent vs 38 delin- 
quent Italian males, and 113 Japanese male nondelin- 
quents vs 36 delinquents. All mean differences were 

highly significant, and Ss in the 3 cross-validating 
samples were classified with percentage accuracies of 
92.3 (American), 83.8 (Italian), and 83.2 (Japanese) by a 
cutting score of 45. New results for 1,270 males and 391 
females tested with a French edition of the index gave 
similarly positive findings, with classificatory hit rates of 
86.2% for males and 90.3% for females.—Journal 
abstract. 

. . 4286. Keats, J. A. (U Newcastle, En, ica- 

tions of projective transformations D ud — 

_ Psychometrika, 1974(Sep), Vol 39(3), 359-360.—Extends 

_ the theory of projective transformations to G. Rasch’s 
_ 1960 model for Tepresenting test performances and 
applies it further to allow for guessing behavior. It is 

Suggested that the cross-ratio Property of projective 

transformations has application in deciding whether or 
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not some form of projective transformation would be 
appropriate in converting proportions of correct respon- 
ses to estimates of ability. 

4287. Knudson, Roger M. & Golding, Stephen L. (U 
Illinois, Psychological Clinic) Comparative validity of 
traditional versus S-R format inventories of interperson- 
al behavior. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974. 
(Aug), Vol 8(2), 111-127.— Evaluated the comparative 
validity of 2 "stimulus-response (S-R)" inventoriesof 
interpersonalbehavior—the Schedule of Interpersonal Re- 
sponse by J. F. Kinnane et al and a newly developed Ra- 
tional S-R Inventory—and 2 “traditional” inventories— 
the Personality Research Form and the Interper- 
sonal Check List—with respect to 14 self-report and peer 
Tating criteria selected to tap broadly the interpersonal 
domain. 64 male and female high school seniors served 
as Ss. In spite of the situational specificity inherent in the 
S-R inventories, the traditional inventories substantially 
outperformed the S-R inventories and, in contrast to 
previous findings, also outperformed simple self-ratings. 
The relative advantages of various inventory construc- 
tion strategies, the problem of criterion measurement, 
and theoretical and methodological issues in the assess- 
ment of situational parameters are discussed. (54 ref) 
—Journal abstract. х 

4288. Lord, Frederic M. (Education Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) The relative efficiency of two tests asa 
function of ability level. Psychometrika, 1974(Sep), Vol 
39(3), 351-358.— Develops a new formula for the relative 
efficiency of 2 tests measuring the same trait. The 
formula expresses relative efficiency solely in terms of 
the standard errors of measurement and, surprisingly, 
the frequency distributions of true scores. Approximate 
methods for estimating relative efficiency may make this 
function routinely available. A numerical illustration 
compares new and old estimates of relative efficiency for 
subtests from the Scholastic Aptitude Test.—Journal 
abstract. 

4289. Meurer, Klaus. (U Kiel, Inst of Psychology, w 
Germany) [Development of a nonverbal analogy test 
based on set theory.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimen- 
telle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 
126-131.—Constructed a series of 20 progressively 
difficult analogy problems which consisted of object sets 
of figures varying in form and color. The multiple-choice 
Set of alternative answers contained, in addition to the 
correct and false alternatives, alternatives which were 
half correct, thus allowing conclusions to be made about 
the dominant stimulus dimension which had prompted 
the selection of a particular alternative. The validity of 
the analogy test was established by its high correlation 
with W. Horn's Performance Test. (English & French 
summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. " 

4290. Shah, J. H. (Saurashtra U, Bhavnagar, India) 
Gujarati adaptation and standardization of the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale (1960 revision): Form L-M. 
Indian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 4(2), 67-82—Adapted and standardized the 3rd 
revision of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (Form 
L-M) on Gugarati population. Tests were translated into 
the Gugarati language, reviewed by psychometricians, 
pretesed on 220 Ss, revised, and finally standarized on 
400 Gugarati-speaking persons stratified by age, sex, 
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socioeconomic status, and parents’ occupation, to 
represent the population. The adapted scale was validat- 
ed against the results of other psychological tests, school 
marks in academic subjects only, and teachers' judg- 
ments of an individual's intelligence. Coefficients ranged 
from a low of .55 to a high of .87, suggesting that the 
scale possesses a fairly high degree of validity.—J. B. 
Francis. 

4291. Switras, Joseph E. (Iowa State U) A comparison 
of the eye-roll test for hypnotizability and the Stanford 
Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale: Form A. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vol 17(1), 54-55.—Com- 
pared the Eye-Roll Test for hypnotizability with the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale (Form A). They 
were found to be uncorrelated. 

4292. Trimmer, Harvey & Klein, Freda. (Nevada 
Employment Security Dept, Carson City) Wooden vs 
plastic apparatus with the GATB: A restudy. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(3), 123-126. 
—Attempted to replicate a study by J. T. Kapes and N. 
W. Sievert (see PA, Vol 52:9115) which found a mean 
difference of 11 points (1 standard error) between 
wooden and plastic peg boards for the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB). Although the Kapes and Sievert 
study used 9th graders as Ss, the present study used 388 
applicants (over 18 yrs of age) to a state employment 
office. Ss were tested in groups of 10 and were randomly 
assigned to each type of pegboard. Results support the 
previous finding that the use of a wooden or plastic 
pegboard is systematically related to performance on the 
GATB Manual Dexterity measure. There were no 
significant sex or race differences. It is recommended 
that wooden boards and pegs be used exclusively when 
testing with the GATB and that the Manual Dexterity 
factor be interpreted with caution by future users of the 
test battery.—L. Gorsey. 

4293. Wagener, J. Mark. (Oregon State U) An 
experimental scale of social competence for adult 
males. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 
38(5), 462-463.—Developed the 21-item Life Experience 
Scale (LES) as an expansion of the process-reactive 
distinction so that this concept could be applied to 
nonschizophrenics. Scores were unrelated to age or to 
socioeconomic status for 3 different samples of males. A 
comparable range of LES scores was found for 
phrenic, alcoholic, and normal groups. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


4294. Acock, Alan C. & Martin, J. David. (U Souther 
California) The undermeasurement с : Should 
ordinal data be treated as interval? Sociology & Social 
Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 58(4), 4271-433.— Discusses the 


4295. Anderson, Jonathan & Hansford, B. C. (Flinders 
U South Australia, Bedford Park) i 
Processing procedure for scoring Flanders’ interaction 
analysis categories. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 6-10—Investigated the use of an 
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alternative method (J. McLeod and J. Anderson’s 
Uncertainty Reduction Index) for scoring N. A. Flan- 
ders’s Interaction Analysis categories when student. 
competence in coding lesson transcripts is being аве 
sessed. Unlike scoring procedures for many behavior 
category systems, the Uncertainty Reduction Index 
(URI) weights S’s responses in proportion to the degree 
of uncertainty exhibited by all Ss responding to a given 
segment of verbal behavior. A comparison was made 
between the responses of 222 undergraduates when — 
scoring transcripts of verbal behavior with the Flander: 
system and with the URI. Results indicate the usefulness 
of the URI particularly in situations where there i 
confusion or disagreement about how a certain portion 
of a verbal transcript should be coded—L. Gorsey.. 

4296. Bechtoldt, Harold P. (U Iowa) A confirmatory _ 7 
analysis of the factor stability hypothesis. Psychomeiri he 
ka, 1974(Sep), Vol 39(3), 319-326.—The procedures 
recently developed by K. G. Jóreskog for studying _ 
similarities and differences in factor structures between _ 
different groups are applied to data from a study d 
ed by L. L. Thurstone to investigate the sampling _ 

е 


desi; 

stability of a hypothesized isolated configuration. Th 
hypothesis of an isolated configuration is rejected but 
not by much. Results represent а restricted and unique — 
simple structure solution with the factor loadings and — 


uniqueness values invariant over the 2 samples. (22 ref) _ 


4297. Bergman, Lars R. Linear transformations and ig 
from the Psychological bi 
Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 1972(May), No. M 


352, 7 p-—Considers the situation with measurements 
linearly — 


may be reversed when the scores are transformed. In 
cases, treated in the present paper, Wi" 

Gas are controlled for, фе results are invariant under 

linear transformations. It is suggested that for this and 

other reasons it appears important to control for the 

initial values.—Journal abstract. n 

M 4298. Birnba um, Michael H. (U Illinois) Reply to hos 


devil’s advocates: "t 


know in adv: t ‹ s 8 
correlational techniques аге inappropriate for investigat- 


ing psychological pr 
measurement from the 
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_ 4299, Bloxom, Bruce. (Vanderbilt U) An alternative 
“method of fitting a model of individual differences in 
- multidimensional scaling. Psychometrika, 1974(Sep), Vol 
_ 39(3), 365-367.—Application of К. G. Jéreskog’s 1970 
| procedure for analysis of covariance structures to a 
“model for determining individual differences in multidi- 
ensional scaling suggests that Jóreskog's method is 
‘more rapid than J. D. Carroll and J. J. Chang's (see PA, 
Vol 47:5960) procedure. 

4300. Cattell, R. B. (Inst for Research on Morality & 
Adjustment, Boulder, CO) Radial parcel factoring-vs- 
_ йет factoring in defining personality structure in 
"questionnaires: Theory and experimental checks. Aus- 
tralian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol 26(2), 
 103-119.—Allegations have been made that factoring by 
_ items is acceptable but by parcels is not. Theoretical 
"reasons are given for expecting that factors should 
actually be the same in number and nature from items 
and parcels, and that, moreover, the latter will give more 
accurately determined unique simple structure resolu- 
tion. From 184 items found in several researches to cover 
some 19-20 primary factors, 46 parcels of 4 in each were 
made by radial parcelling. Factorings using blind 
rotation, employing both items and parcels on each of 2 
groups (N = 246 and 780) independently, showed close 
agreement on number of factors and in obtaining 
significant matching indices for each factor (a) among 
the 4 solutions and (b) with the ideal criterion pattern. As 
hypothesized, the advantages in precision of rotation 
turn out to be with the parcelling method. (37 ref) 
_ —Journal abstract. 

4301. Cicchetti, Dominic V. (VA Hosp, West Haven, 
CT) Reply to Keselman concerning Cicchetti’s interpre- 
tation of the findings of Petrinovich and Hardyck. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 896-897. 
—H. J. Keselman (see PA, Vol 51:8133) recently 
challenged a statement made by D. V. Cicchetti in 1972 

_ that the Tukey and Scheffé tests control adequately for 
= Type-I and Type-II errors. The present paper challenges 
= Keselman's reasoning. 

4302. Deniau, C. & Oppenheim, G. [Two linear 
methods in multidimensional statistics: Il. Analysis of 
conditional frequency tables.] (Fren) Mathématique et 
Sciences Humaines, 1974, No 45, 5-28.—Analysis of 
conditional frequency tables is demonstrated on data 
derived from demographic surveys. Mathematics of 
| euclidean distance and vector profiles are explained. 

Relationships between the 2 methods are pointed out. 

4303. Deniau, C.; Leroux, G. & Oppenheim, G. (U 
René Descartes, Paris, France) [Two linear methods in 
multidimensional statistics: |. Analysis of principal 
| _ components.] (Fren) Mathématiqueet Sciences Humaines, 

1973, No 44, 5-34.— Demonstrates the principal compo. 

nents in factor analysis on an actual data matrix dd 
discusses its mathematical bases in an algebraic frame- 
work. Graphical representation and the quality of cluster 
projections are considered in detail. 

4304. Ekehammar, Bo & Magnusson, Davi 
to study stressful situations. T poe M 
Psychological Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 
1972(Јап), No 343, 7 p.—Similarity ratings of 20 
situations on a numerical scale were made by 10 14-15 
old Ss. Some of the situations were regarded as being 
stressful for persons in general. A dimensionality 
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analysis of the mean similarity matrix was performed, 
The analysis indicated that the Ss separated stressful 
situations from neutral situations. 2 situational dimen- 
sions, interpreted as “ego threat" and "threat of pain," — — 
were obtained for stressful situations. A categorization 
analysis on the similarity matrix confirmed the outcome 
of the dimensional analysis. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4305. Estes, W. K. & Suppes, Patrick. (Rockefeller U, 
New York, NY) Foundations of stimulus sampling 
theory. In D. H. Krantz, R. C. Atkinson, R. D. Luce & 
P. Suppes (Eds), Contemporary developments in mathemat- 
ical psychology: I. Learning, memory and thinking. San 
Francisco, CA: W. Н. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 p. $9. 
—Details the development of the axiomatic bases of 
stimulus sampling theory and illustrates the usefulness of 
the theory by proving the Markov theorem for stimulus 
sampling models. It is proposed that the application of 
Markov chains to complex reinforcement schedules 
whose contingencies extend over several trials will be 
suggestive of other experiments. (18 ref) 

4306. Fuller, Carol H. (US Naval Personnel Research 
& Development Lab, Washington, DC) Weighting to 
adjust for survey nonresponse. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1974(Sum), Vol 38(2), 239-246.—Considers the assump- 
tions underlying the use of statistical weighting to adjust 
for survey nonresponse in judgment and probability 
samples. Factors such as proportionate sampling, and 
weighting with and without follow-up procedures are 
discussed. (22 ref) 

4307. Gross, Alan L.; Faggen-Steckler, Jane & 
McCarthy, Karen. (Graduate School & University Ctr, 
City U New York) Statistical procedures for evaluating 
the practical utility of a moderator approach to 
prediction. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
59(5), 578-582.—Describes 3 statistical procedures for 
evaluating the practical utility of a moderator approach. 
Each procedure gives tests of significance for the 
comparison of 3 prediction strategies: (a) using the 
moderator variable as a basis for A Ss an 
computing separate regression equations, (b) using the 
moderator variable as a predictor variable, oF (©) 
excluding the moderator variable from the prediction 
model. It is concluded that when job performance 18 
measured along a continuum, the average y score of the 
selected group (Procedure 1) should be considered. 
However, when 2 levels of job performance are meas- 
ured, (е.в. pass-fail grades) then either the number of 
selection errors (Procedure 2) or the number of selection 
errors when a selection ratio constraint is present 
(Procedure 3) should be used.—Journal abstract. 

4308. Hubert, Lawrence J. (U Wisconsin) Some 
applications of graph theory to clustering. Psychometr 
ka, 1974(Sep), Vol 39(3), 283-309.—Reviews and e 
pands upon the relationship between graph theory an. 
the clustering of a set of objects. Several graph-theoretic 
criteria are proposed for use within a general clustering 
paradigm as a means of developing procedures 22 —— 
between" the extremes of complete-link and single- 
hierarchical partitioning; these same ideas are then 
extended to include the more general problem of 
Constructing subsets of objects with overlap. A number 
of related topics are surveyed within the general context 5 
of reinterpreting and justifying methods of clustering 
either through standard concepts in graph theory Of ег 

ES 
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simple extensions. (4 P ref)—Journal abstract. 
4309. Kohr, Richard L. & Games, Paul A. Robustness 
of the analysis of variance, the Welch procedure and a 
box procedure to heterogeneous variances. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 61-69. 
—Considers that numerous studies have documented the 
robustness of / and F to heterogeneous variances under 
the restricted condition of equal ms. Likewise, the 
distortion of a in the presence of unequal n’s and 
been demonstrated in both mathematical 
and empirical studies. Several investigations, however, 
have shown the Welch technique to be robust to this 
situation in the 2 group case. The present study was 


contrast several procedures with respect to control over 
Type I errors and power. 
generalized Welch technique may be substituted for the 
ANOVA when variances are heterogeneous and n’s are 
unequal. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4310. Levi, A. M. (U Haifa, Israel) Constructive, 
extensive measurement of preference to predict choice 
between sums of outcomes. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 326-335.—Examined a decision- 
making process in 3 studies which scaled preference 
toward preventing crimes. Study I found a power 
relationship between extensive measurement (EM), 11 
university student respondents, and a magnitude estima- 
tion (ME) scale of another study. Study II, using EM, 
successfully predicted choice (p < .01) between sums of 
pone with 10 respondents and then replicated the 
inding with 1 teacher respondent. Study Ш scaled 10 
m respondents by EM, ME, and a Thurstonian 
E Study I was replicated. EM was differentiated 

| the other methods; it predicted itself 80-83%, while 
Predicting the others 37-63%. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 
T 311. Levy, Kenneth J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
yew’ that K independent random samples were 
19746 from К normal populations. Psychometrika, 
oR D Vol 39(3), 363.—Suggests a simple extension 
78:1508) вано апа Е. Е. Cureton's (see PA, Vol 

CR 5 A normality against skewed alternatives 
onan pon the 3rd standardized sample moment) to the 

m k independent random samples. 
be Mandell, Lewis. (U Maine) When to weight: 
Opinion eee bias in survey data. Public 
Eie Quarter, 1974(Sum), Vol 3802), 241-252.—Ex- 
Weight f eria that are important in determining how to 
Jigs Ah response in sample surveys. Mathematical 
dies are provided to facilitate weighting proce- 
Teus МО, John E. & Woodward, J. Arthur. (U 
heterogenan Branch, Galveston) A simple test for 

фен of variance in complex factorial designs. 
OS а simple 1974(Sep), Vol 39(3), 311-318.—Devel- 
Vatiance S procedure for testing heterogeneity 0 
or со generalizes readily to complex, multifac- 
that the pl designs. Monte Carlo studies indicate 
Tesults се test statistic presented here yields 
Of variance i ent to other familiar tests for heterogeneity 
ate feasible пере l-way designs where comparisons 
uin ne o primary айуан!аде оі the Z-variance 
Variances in ^ "Palysis of factorial effects on sample 

more complex designs. An example involv- 
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ing a 3-way factorial design i 7 
пра у design is presented.—Jo 
4314. Rowse, Glenwood L.; Gustafson, David Н. | 
Ludke, Robert L. (U Wisconsin) Comparison of roles for 
aggregating subjective likelihood ratios. Organiza - 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), i 
274-285.—Investigated the goodness of 1 behavioral and 
5 mathematical aggregation rules for combining likeli- 


mathematical 
of the estimates. However, 
weight the estimates of each “expert.” The methods us 
were equal weights, peer-assigned weights, self-2 ssi 
weights, group-assigned weights (combined peer 
self), and an average between self- and group-assi 
weights. Statistical ‘differences were found in favor of 
mathematical consensus for likelihood ratios from si 
found for smaller or 
the various wei 
was the si 
ed at a rate of 
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E 


Li 


рори 
1973(Dec), Vol 402), 83-84 
for determining sample size a 
1960 Natioal Education Association formula base 
with one degree of freedom and popula- 
assumed to be .50. x 
A. B. (National Inst of Administra 
India) Advances in 


multivariate methods, 
univariate tests: Appl 
Indian Journal of Psychometry 


со се matrices, ani latior Й 
i ures are 

Sables. It is suggested that multivariate proc 

ei z for educational research, and are 


eminently suitable 1 
ropriate олез.—/. B. Francis. : 

often the only арр p! rn RS 
U) ic, multidi ional untone E 
ika, 197. ), Vol 39(3), 321-350.— proba- 
Pochometr остао version of C. H. Coombs’s 
i ed by assuming that the — — 
each stimulus and each individual on each — 


distributed. Exact equations are 
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_ reported here are gratifying in both respects. (25 ref) 
_ —Journal abstract. 
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4318. Bliss, James C. (Telesensory Systems, Palo Alto, 
CA) Summary of three optacon-related cutaneous 
experiments. In Conference on cutaneous communication 

stems and devices. Austin, TX: Psychonomic e 
1974. vi, 122 p.—Describes 3 experiments to evaluate 2- 
point discriminations, терн of alphabetic patterns, 
and tactile reading with the Optacon, a direct translation 
tactile reading system for the blind. Data indicate that 
Spatial patterns formed on an array of vibratory 
stimulators were sensed within the limits of internal 
intensity and spatial noise sources. Cognitive mecha- 
nisms which also operate during scanning are described. 

4319. Bornstein, Marc H. (Yale Perceptual 
generalization: A note on the peak shift. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 804-808. —Contends 
that a recent review of the literature on peak shift by R. 
B. Purtle (see PA, Vol 51:8409) fails to attend to the 
influence of underlying ceptual categories. The 
argument for such an GC Rd (e.g, in wavelength 
generalization) is presented, and examples from several 
animal species are reported. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4320. Craig, James C. (Indiana U) Pictorial and 
abstract cutaneous displays. In Conference on cutaneous 
. communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: Psycho- 

nomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p-—Describes the Kinotact, 
an apparatus which converts optical images to a pattern 
of vibration transmitted to an O's skin, and reports an 
experiment to compare O's ability to identify block 
letters of the alphabet under pictorial (when the pictorial 
quality of the optical image was preserved) and abstract 
(when the pictorial quality was disturbed) conditions. No 
differences in O's ability to identify the letters, in the 
rates of acquisition of the letters, or in the confusion 
matrices generated by the pictorial and abstract condi- 
_ tions were found. 

4321. Downs, Florence S. (New York U, Div 
. Education) Bed rest and dn AN 
- can Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 434-438 

—Determined the effects of 3 sensory deprivation 
conditions upon the Perceptions and motor behavior of 
bed rest Ss. The 3 conditions were ambient auditory 
ed room tone only, decoded auditory input of radio 
selections, and coded auditory input of 2-, 4-, 6-, and 8- 
ents of tay i - 
tions. The dependent variable reported eu ieee 
of S's indeterminate stimulus experiences (ISEs). Ss were 
ts 18-25 yrs old, recruited 
who were randomly assigned 
conditions for 27, hrs of bed 


interviewed to determine th 
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and patients in recumbent positions are discussed. —R. 
G. Gibson. 

4322. Fried, Peter A. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Readiness in perception: Principle and prac. 
tice. Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1974. xii, 548 р. 
—Presents a collection of 52 empirical and discussion 
papers on different theoretical approaches to the 
question of relating perceptual input to output, perceptu- 
al learning and the underlying physiological mecha- 
nisms, and higher perceptual processes (e.g., attentional 
mechanisms, memory, and individual differences in 


ao, 

43. ‚ Fucci, Donald J. ; Arnst, Dennis & Telage, Kal 
M. (Ohio U) The effects of pulsed and continuous 
stimulation on vibrotactile thresholds obtained from the 
tongue. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 
83-84.—Obtained vibrotactile thresholds from the ante- 
rior midline surface of the tongue on 2 groups of 52 
normal-speaking 18-36 yr old adults by using ascending— 
pulsed, ascending-continuous, and descending-conti- 
nuous stimulation. The /-test comparisons of the data 
showed no significant differences between ascending— 
pulsed and continuous thresholds; however, significant 
1 tests were obtained when comparing ascending-conti- 
nuous and descending-continuous data. Results suggest 
that descending-continuous vibrotactile thresholds are 
significantly poorer than either ascending-pulsed or 
continuous thresholds.—Journal abstract. 

4324. Gescheider, George A. (Hamilton Coll) Tempo- 
ral relations in cutaneous stimulation. In Conference on 
cutaneous communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: 
Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.— Discusses cuta- 
neous information processing in 3 situations: (a) when 
successive stimuli are separated by short time intervals so 
that a single sensation is perceived, (b) when time 
intervals between stimuli are long enough to just barely 
be perceived as successive, and (c) when the time 
intervals are long enough to reliably result in correct 
judgments of temporal order. The role of neural 
inhibitory systems in determining temporal sensitivity, 
and a cutaneous model of auditory sound localization 
are also examined. (20 ref) 

4325. Gilson, Richard D. (Ohio State U) Vibratory 
masking. In Conference on cutaneous communication 
Systems and devices. Austin, TX: Psychonomic Society, 
1974. vi, 122 p.—Discusses methodological issues in 
masking techniques and evaluation procedures (forced 
Choice techniques and method of limits). These tech- 
niques are related to С. Békésy's description of funneling 
(1967), and the relative applicability of each technique (0 
2 purposes of masking—investigating neural interactions 
or studying the discriminability between various ele- 
жешп a multiple pattern—is examined. д. Electricity 

- Griffiths, Ian & Ме Donal ес 
Council Research Ctr, chaser i England) Subjective 
response to overhead thermal radiation. Human 65 
tors, 1974(Aug), Vol 1604), 415-422.—8 bald and 3 
nonbald male technicians and scientists in 2 experiments 
experienced conditions in which ceiling temperatures 
varied between 26.5 and 45°C. Air temperature, me 
radiant temperature, air velocity, and humidity were he 
Satane rimental variables consisted of 2 levels 0 
seat height, 5 baldness, and environmental temperature: 
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e environmental conditions by use of a 
34-item semantic differential questionnaire. Baldness 
and seat height were unimportant factors, but ceiling 
temperature significantly affected warmth assessment. 
Conditions of higher ceiling temperature were perceived 
as cooler than those with the same mean radiant 
temperature and lower ceiling temperatures. Results 
indicate that (a) there was greater sensitivity to radiant 
exchange with walls than with the ceiling and (b) 
European upper limits for ceiling temperature are unduly 
restrictive. —Journal abstract. 

4327. Hahn, John F. (U Virginia) Vibratory adapta- 
tion. In Conference on cutaneous communication systems 
and devices. Austin, TX: Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 
122 p—Reviews some recent human psychophysical 
data on vibratory adaptation and findings from electro- 
physiological recording of single nerve cells. Variations 
in the amplitude of the vibrotactile stimulus and its 
differential effects on subjective and absolute thresholds, 
the function of receptors, and the need for further 
research on vibratory adaptation are discussed. 

4328. Hill, John W. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo 
Park, CA) Limited field of view in reading lettershapes 
with the fingers. In Conference on cutaneous communica- 
tion systems and devices. Austin, TX: Psychonomic 
Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Reports a series of experiments 
on the effects on reading rate and ability of expanded 
field of view presentations on a computerized tactile text- 
presentation system. Data from 6 different display 
formats show that only a limited area of the fingers was 
used in tactile reading and that there was a high degree 
of transfer of learned ability between different display 
formats for experienced Ss. 
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persons anticipate the future and orient their behavior to 


3 


it. Data were drawn from 80 male undergraduates from — 


middle-class backgrounds and from 80 Job Corpsmen - 
primarily from lower-class backgrounds. Findings reveal | 
that: (a) lower-class youth in the Job Corps have a more — 
circumscribed notion of future time than youth from the — 
middle class and their outlook on the future is less 
systematically ordered; (b) upwardly mobile lower-class 
youth in college have succeeded in incorporating some ; 
features of the middle-class pattern of future orientation 
in their temporal outlook, but residues of their lower- - 
class backgrounds are still present; and (c) in both the | 
lower- and middle-class samples, the length of temporal 
perspectives is a factor mediating effective role perform- 
ance. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. > 
4332. Orme, J. E. (Sheffield Area Psychological | 
Service, England) Precondition and time. Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 47(760), 
351-365.— Devises a theoretical framework to account. 
for precognition and other paranormal experiences (e.g«- 
telepathy and clairvoyance). The characteristics of. 
precognitive experiences are discussed: the conditions in 
which they occur, their information value, their temporal 
properties, and associated factors of personality and 
psychopathology. The dream is the most common 
vehicle for precognitive experiences. Relaxed and passive 
ple are the most prone to have such by 
Relatively unim] t events are foreseen as frequently 
as deaths and accidents and the events tend to be in the 
near rather than the distant future. An hypothesis that 


time possesses extensive properties is developed.—G. Л 
Frankel. 


Adrian, (U Edinburgh, Scotland) Some. 


4333. Parker, 
for high scoring ESP subjects. 


4329. Keidel, Wolf D. (Erlangen U, Physiological Inst, success at screening л : 
W Germany) The bei od in skin stimu ation. In Journal of the Society for Psychical ege M 
Conference on cutaneous communication systems Vol 47(760), 366-370.— Reports 2 cases 0! ok S poe 
devices. Austin, TX: Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 success from a sample of 25 vol seed n ELTE 
p—Describes the use of G. Békésy's 1961 model for Edinburgh Electronic ESP Tenet m M er 
information transfer to the skin of the human forearm а randomizer which sies à e ver ы 
and modification of the model into a system of on-line subsequently Шш 2 el UM Y poe Dutton ША 
computer simulation of an electronic dispersion modelof similar display pane n da ako iin ed on tHe 
cochlear perception. The work of P. Finkenzeller in he thinks corresponds 1 fu je ae eres followed 
expanding the spatial and temporal pattern distributions agent’s panel. A controlled att 8 essing results pose à 
of the Békésy model is also examined. the screening. The success И ome Why were 

4330. Lechelt, Eugene C. (U Alberta mAT aimer. findaments po ата 5 Ж The 
Canada) Some stimulus parameters of tactile numer- отун Men jets found rs as expectancy, тарро п, 


ousness perception. In Conference on cutaneous commit- 
in, TX: Psychonomic 


nication systems and devices. Austin, т 
Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Studied the effects of stimulus 
Presentation rate and number, spatio-temporal pattern: 
ing, signal intensity, and irregular presentation rates on 


and changes in 
scores iS ае б J. Frankel. 


on cutaneous communication systems 


tate in producing high ES 


Sherrick, Carl E. 


4334. 
for cutaneous communi 


Subjective impressi th ber of stimuli in trains n а А тусй 
of оао tine. pulses. Results indicate that if TX: Psychonomic Say, ANN ST DAMES 
reliable transmission of tactile ins information is to be ү. guy рее und relations in tactil 
achieved, signals should be of high intensity, рецеп at eig Su noU | the acquisition © 
slow and constant rates, and distributed spatially among GSPN me Technical and methodological Чез ч 


aie loci instead of confined to a single placement. 
4331. O'Rand, Angela & Ellis, Robert A- (Florida 
Atlantic U) Social class and social time c 
Social Forces, 1974(Sep), Vol 53(1), 53-62.—Describes а 
methodological procedure (the Social Time Perspective 
Scale) for determining class-linked differences in the way 
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ents in these areas are considered, and the need fo 
further investigation of cutaneous perception, proces: 
ing, and training is examined 
4335. Stevens, Joseph 
invariances in 
ous communication systems 


| Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Reviews experi- 
| ments which attempted to establish exact quantitative 
—— relations between the degree of perceived effort and the 
— level and duration of exertion. Data from a finger- 
- Squeeze experiment and a study of apparent effort as a 

— function of muscle group suggest that apparent effort 
_ grows in proportion to the force level raised to the 1.7 
— power and that this exponent varies only slightly as a 
function of the psychophysical method used. 
4336. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U) Vibrotactile 
intensity scaling at several body sites. In Conference on 
- cutaneous communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: 
-. Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—A review of the 
‘background and recent research on the growth of 
_ subjective magnitude over different parts of the body 
indicates that this function changes when the site of 
stimulation is shifted from one location to another and 
that it does so in an orderly manner. The relationship 
. between this perception of vibratory stimulus magnitude 
and the basic problem of how intensity is coded in the 
nervous system is also examined. 

4337. Walker, James T. & Shea, Karen S. (U 
Missouri, St Louis) A tactual size aftereffect contingent 
. on hand position. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 

1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 668-674.—In 3 experiments with a 
total of 64 undergraduate Ss, a narrow inspection bar 
was located on S's left (or right) and a wide bar on the 
right (or left). During an inspection period of 2 min, S 
grasped the bars alternately, moving a single hand from 
one bar to the other. A test bar of intermediate width 
subsequently presented on the left (or right) then felt 
wider to the same hand than an intermediate bar 
presented in the other position. No intermanual transfer 
occurred; thus, the aftereffect was confined to a single 
hand. There are many analogies between the present 
- contingent aftereffect in the tactual-kinesthetic modality 

and a number of contingent aftereffects in the visual 
modality, such as the McCollough effect. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4338. White, Benjamin W. (California State U, San 
Francisco) What other senses can tell us about 
cutaneous communication. In Conference on cutaneous 
communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Discusses 3 kinds of 
information (layout, identity, and language) that are 
gathered by the senses and how various perceptual 
Systems handle each type of information. The prevalence 
Of each sensory system in processing each type of 
information (e.g, when conflicting information about 
the environmental layout is received by 2 senses, the 
"oi system wl probably prevail) is examined, and 

ta on temporal organization in the tactil i 
discussed. 09 ref) M DM 

4339. Wong, T. S.; Ho, R. & Ho, J. (U Wai 
| Hamilton, New Zealand) Influence eredi of pee 

_ organ on the horizontal-vertical illusion in passive 

touch. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 103(3), 414-419.—Conducted 4 experiments involv. 
ing 156 17-26 yr olds in which stimulus templates were 
traced onto the volar surface of S's forearm. Exp I 
A ‘showed that rotation of a T figure over 180° resulted in 

- ап illusion function, with a reversal of the effect at 90° 
__ A similar function was obtained in Exp II with an L 
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figure, indicating the absence of a bisection effect, The 
component line along the shorter lateral axis was judged 
longer than that aligned with the longitudinal axis of the 
forearm. Exps III and IV indicated that the effect was 
independent of the degree of stimulation on the skin and 
that an inscribed circle was similarly affected and 
perceived as a lateral ellipse. It is concluded that the 
horizontal-vertical illusion in passive touch is a function 
of the orientation of the figure with reference to the 
elongated frame of the receptor organ and is independ- 
ent of the effect in vision and active touch. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Preception 


4340. Ainsworth, W. A. (U Keele, England) The 
influence of precursive sequences on perception of 
synthesized vowels. Language & Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), 
Vol 17(2), 103-109.— Tested the hypothesis that the 
durations of speech sounds are not perceived absolutely 
but, rather, relative to the durations of the sounds which 
precede them. It was found that the classification of 
vowel sounds is influenced by the rhythm of sounds in a 
precursive sequence, especially if the duration of these 
vowels lies in the region between the normal durations of 
"short" and “long” vowels. 

4341. Caramazza, A.; Yeni-Komshian, G. & Zurif, E. 
B. (Johns Hopkins U) Bilingual switching: The phono- 
logical level. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 28(3), 310-318.—Investigated whether J. Macnamar- 
a’s (1967) 2-switch model of bilingual functioning 1s 
applicable to the phonological level. 20 Canadian 
French-English bilingual high school seniors were tested 
for their perception and production of the phonological 
feature of voice onset time. Ss were tested twice, once in 
a French language set and once in an English c 
set. The perceptual functions obtained under the 
language set conditions were virtually identical, whereas 
the production distributions were significantly ШШ 
in the 2 conditions. Results suggest that the 2-swite 
model can be applied to the phonological level. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4342. Fidell, Sanford; Pearsons, Karl S. & Bennett, 
Ricarda. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, Canoga Park, M 
Prediction of aural detectability of noise signals. 
Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 373-383. Con, 
ducted 2 series of psychoacoustic tests: with a total ор 
college student Os to determine the applicability of the 
Psychophysical theory of signal detectability (Т SD) to 
prediction of the aural detectability of noise signatures ^ 
differing noise backgrounds. The Ist series of tes d 
produced data supporting development of a simplifie : 
graphical prediction method based on TSD. A 2nd serie 
validated the precision and accuracy of the реше. 
method under quasi-realistic conditions. Predicted lev 7 
of performance were typically within 1 or 2 db of t 
A ete abstract. & Sjöberg 

- Franzén, Ove; Nordmark, Jan д 
ennart. A study of pitch. Göteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1972, Vol 2(12), 31 p.—120 experienced psychol- 
ogy students made judgments of 10 sinusoids and pis 
in the range 80-5,500 Hz. Judgment tasks were grade 
Paired comparisons, estimation of magnitudes, ratios 
similarities, and category membership and ratings. The 
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judgment continuum was unidimensional with no clear estimative differences in loudness. Australian Journal of Ж 
time-order error. Response bias in ratio estimation was Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(2), 93-98.—Tested the 
similar to results in previous studies. The mel scales were hypothesis that there would be a greater perceived 
unusually highly negatively accelerated and were similar difference in intensity of 2 tones presented in an 
for sinusoids and pulses. H. Eisler and G. Ekman’s (see increasing order of intensity than the same tones 
PA, Vol 34:2509) similarity equation was not supported. presented in a decreasing order. In Exp I 41 undergradu- —— 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. ates indicated which of a 2-tone set, in successive 3-tone 
4344. Fry, D. B. (University Coll London, England) trials, contained the greater intensity difference. In Exp 
Right ear advantage for speech presented monaurally. II 18 Ss numerically estimated the intensity difference of 
Language & Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 142-151. 2 tones presented in both orders of intensity change. 
—]n a series of choice reaction time experiments, Results of both experiments support the hypothesis and 
members of minimal pairs of English words were are discussed in reference to orientation-response гет ч 
resented monaurally to the right and left ears of 48  search.—Journal abstract. I. 
right-handed adult Ss who made a keypressing response 4348. Lidén, G. et al. (U Göteborg, Sweden) The 
indicating the word they had heard. The word pairs used stapedius reflex and motor reaction time: A parallel _ 
were /pit:bit/, /bit:bet/, /lei:rei/, and /splei:sprei/; the investigation of the effects of drugs. Scandinavian _ 
stimuli were recorded natural utterances. ‘Mean reaction Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 73-80.—Studied the effect of — 
time showed a highly significant right-ear advantage of pentymal, diazepam, and placebo on motor reaction tme | 
25 msec in the case of the word pair /splei:sprei/, a (RT), threshold latency, and rise time of the stapedius 1 
significant right-ear advantage of 15 msec for /lei:rei/, reflex in 18 norm 
and no significant difference between the ears for of the soporific and tranquilizer were compared with the 
/pit:bit/ or /bit:bet/. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. normal values for RT, threshold, latency, ise time — 
4345. Hawkins, Harold L. et al. (U South Florida) based on 2,160 measurements. In all of 10 different — 
Precategorical selective attention and tonal specificity conditions pentymal caused signifi lon | 
in auditory recognition. Journal of Experimental Psychol- and in 9 of 10 conditions diazepam gave а similar effect, _ 
ogy, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 530-538.—Conducted 2 Placebo resulted in prolonged RT in 5 of 10 conditions. 3 
auditory recognition masking experiments to test D. E. Мо significant effect could be demonstrated on the. 3 
Broadbent (1958) and A. M. Treisman’s (1964) hypothe- stapedius reflex. In Part 2 of the investigation the group $ 
Р. 
5 


sis that a mechanism of selective attention is located difference between 
prior to the point of contact between acoustic input and drug ingestion was examined at every testaa ў 
memory (i.e., prior to stimulus categorization). Graduate Statistical tests revealed that in only 5-of 10 diffen 
and undergraduate psychology students (N = 12), were conditions did pentymal give significant, prolonged к r 
tested under 3 conditions of test-tone-masker laterality: Diazepam gave corres nding results in oiya ye v 
monaural masker presented ipsilateral to test tone, conditions and placebo di до} Am luded fs 4 
monaural masker presented contralateral to test tone, stapedius reflex was not influence. vu E eT rmance | 
and binaural masker. In Exp I, where masker frequency both pentymal and ESAE rige im рег able and 
was unpredictable, masking effects occurred under all A ls and 2 ee ius reflex measure 
laterality conditions. However, in Exp Il, where asker not obviously predictable. Гор pede to evaluate the 
frequency was predictable, masking effects appeared however, аа jnsulficim y aaa eT prices 
under ipsilateral but not contralateral or binaural effects оше (€ AG TONS U, Hunter Lab of 
conditions. These findings imply (2) the existence of a 4349. Raslear, of Abe cochlear microphonic 
mechanism of selective attention located prior to the Psychology) The et of auditory sensitivity: Review 
categorization of acoustic input, (b) that this mechanism Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 
operates subsequent to the fusion of binaurally presen! and evaluation. Tn Зану of the use of the cochlear 
information, and (c) that its effectiveness is contingent 81(11), ке иңен E fenta function as an index of 
upon prespecification of the frequency characteristics of microphonic (CAM енг) by (а) examining ће 
the input to be inhibited.—Journal abstract. Aa raclaristics of CM recordings to determine if ien 
single tone stimuli. Journal of Research in Music were any sources of rd iion. e ERIS (b) 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 22), 136-142.—Asked 30 might influence dde shapes of CM and behavior- 
music and 30 nonmusic majors at à vniversity to rate qualitatively ОРЫ 16 (any species obtained in 
relative liking for tones of differing complexity (pure ШО саа, and (с) making а quantitative estimate 
е, square- tone), «ical evaluati 
intensity, (10 db, 30 db. Жс. (100 Hz, 350 and eae evaluation of и gh fr iei 
Hz, 700 Hz). For music majors wave form was Mee des found in the CM recording technique, which wo 
be expected to reduce the correspondence beteng 
also significant. Nonmusic majors preferred the softer of isop tential functions and pe he that on 
2 levels, and the main effect for Wave form was amination of the 16 pae rie redict behavioral 
significant, as were interactions of wave form with the average, шеше e ed roles] functions co! 
intensity and frequency with intensity.—D. 5. Higbee. audiograms from СМ о of the variance in the 
4347 Latorre, Ronald. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, account for more than $F a well-defined region 0 
Canada) The directional effect of intensity change on behavioral data. The lack о а 
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maximum sensitivity in the CM audiograms was the 
most consistent shape discrepancy between the 2 data 
sets. Moreover, the CM audiogram was only an indicator 
of relative, not absolute, sensitivity. Several possibilities 
for improving the correspondence between behavioral 
and CM audiograms are suggested. (58 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4350. Richards, Alan M. & Dunn, Jan. (Herbert H. 
Lehman Coll, City U New York) Threshold measure- 
ment procedures in brief-tone audiometry. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Sep) Vol 17(3), 
446—454.—2 methods for determining brief-tone audiom- 
etric thresholds were investigated to assess the test-retest 
reliability and variability of each method. Results 
indicate that both methods (Bekesy-type tracking with 
either 1 or 2 db/sec attenuation rates or the method of 
adjustment) yielded equivalent thresholds, variability, 
and reliability data. However, practical considerations 
dictated that the 2 db/sec rate was best suited for future 
clinical application. Individual temporal integration 
functions for 20 normal-hearing college students are 
presented and discussed in relation to their variability 
and to functions produced by hearing-impaired listeners. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4351. Rindner, Richard J. (State University Coll New 
York, New Paltz) Mechanism of input selection in 
selective perceptual processing of the accepted mes- 
sage in a dichotic auditory ion. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 805-807. 
—Conducted an experiment on selective auditory per- 
ception in which 62 naive undergraduates had to shadow 
either a familiar or an unfamiliar passage presented 
dichotically and tap to tones randomly embedded within 
that passage. The group shadowing the familiar passage 
performed better on both tasks than the group shadow- 
ing the unfamiliar passage. Evidence is presented for 
interpreting these results as due to a perceptual deficit. A 
time-sharing schema is presented for explaining the 
results.—Journal abstract. 

4352. Sharf, Donald J. & Beiter, Robert C. (U 
Michigan) Identification of consonants from formant 
transitions presented forward and backward. Language 
& Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 110-118.—From 
results of a study of the effect of coarticulation on 
perception it is concluded that vowel-consonant (VO) 
transitions were more sufficient cues than CV transitions 
and that listeners derived more information from 
transitions when they were preconsonantal than when 
they were postconsonantal. 

4353. Sonn, Martin & Rizy, Edward F. The effect of 
display format on sonar detection and localization. 
Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 368-372.—Opera- 
tor detection-and-localization (DAL) performance was 
compared for nonrefreshed B-scan and Plan-Position 

. Indicator (PPI) sonar displays under multiple successive 
transmission conditions. 4 male technicians with good 
vision were tested in the Raytheon Sonar Control Room 
Simulation Facility under low red ambient illumination. 
Simulated sonar fargets masked in flat Gaussian noise 
were presented at various ranges, bearings, and signal-to- 
noise ratios. Ss were required to detect and localize the 
targets and to rate íheir confidence in the DAL. 
Performance using the B-scan was consistently 2-3 db 
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better than performance with the PPI. Detectability for 
both displays increased by about 3 db from the Ist to the 
6th “ping.”—Journal abstract. 

4354. Treisman, Anne; Squire, Rosemary & Green, 
Joanne. (Oxford U, England) Semantic processing in 
dichotic listening? A replication. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 641-646.—Explored semantic proc- 
essing of 1 message while another was attended to and 
shadowed by 12 Ss in a clarification and replication of J. 
L. Lewis’s (1970) findings. As in Lewis’s study, it was 
found that mean shadowing latency was increased when 
a synonym of the shadowed word coincided with it on 
the unattended channel. However, this occurred only 
with synonyms in an early list position and appeared to 
affect only a small proportion of trials. The implications 
of this and other recent findings for theories of selective 
listening are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


4355. Aiken, Leona S.; Fenker, Richard M. & Evans, 
Selby H. (Temple U) Class structure in the biasing of 
perceived pattern similarity. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 489-501.—Current 
judgment models underlying multidimensional scaling 
assume that perceived interstimulus proximity is deter- 
mined solely by intradimensional differences between 
stimuli, independent of context effects. Class structure 
Tepresents a context effect, with class centroids constitut- 
ing multidimensional anchors within a configuration. 
The dependence of proximity judgments on class 
Structure was examined in 3 experiments to test the 
appropriateness of the multidimensional scaling (MDS) 
judgment model for configurations containing element 
clusters. A total of 76 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Stimuli were multidimensional patterns generated to 
form 2 classes. Feature usage in judgments of intraclass 
similarity differed Pedy from that in interclass 
similarity judgments. Moreover, the perceived similari- 
ties of 90 between-class pairs were in part determined by 
the distances of the pair members from class centroids, 
as well as by intradimensional differences. The partial 
context dependence of subjective proximity estimates 
suggests a source of incompleteness of the current MDS 
judgment model as applied to class structured events. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4356. Attneave, Fred. (U Oregon) Apparent move- 
ment and the what-where connection. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1974(Jun), Vol 17(2), 108-120.—Suggests that the sys- 
tems for object identification and spatial localization 
must be closely interconnected, although possibly using 
different brain areas. Object identity is related to 
apparent movement when 1 shape changes into another. 
It is important to know when the apparent movement 
occurs. A conceptual schema is presented which propos- 
es that “what-structure” is elaborated and strengthened 
as stimulus duration is increased. Apparent movement 0 
several objects at once poses extraordinary theoretical 
problems. et movement calls into operation one 
aspect of the brain’s ability to keep track of where things 
are.—R. D. Nance. 

4357. Brown, D. R.; Schmidt, M. J.; Cosgrove, M. Р. 
& Zuber, J. J. (Purdue U) Stabilized images: Further 
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evidence for central pattern processing. Psychonomic 4361. Griggs, Richard. (U Florida) Constancy scali 
Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 106-108.—Combined theory and the Mueller-Lyer illusion: More disconfirm 
selective. adaptation conditions with stabilized retinal ing evidence. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
images in a test of the hypothesis that whole pattern 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 168-170.—Length and width judg- 
fading of images reflects the operation of supraretinal ments were made for modified Müller-Lyer figures (th J 
pattern processing units. Ss were 1 24-yr-old and 1 25-yr- center shaft of each of the 2 figures was replaced by 
old male. Pattern preadaptation was shown to enhance rectangle) by 40 undergraduates. The rectangle with 
or suppress complete image fading when compared to outgoing fins was judged longer and wider than a control 
light adaptation. The effects were demonstrated both rectangle of equal size with no fins, but longer and 
when a single eye was adapted and tested and when one narrower than the rectangle with ingoing fins. The 
eye was adapted and the other was tested. This was taken rectangle with ingoing fins was judged shorter and wide 
as strong support for the notion that whole fades reflect ап the control rectangle. Results did not support R. L. 
pattern processing beyond the retina.—Journal abstract. Gregory's inappropriate constancy scaling explanatio 
1358. Erlebacher, Albert & Sekuler, Robert. (North- of the Müller-Lyer illusion. (19 ref}—Journal abstrac 
western U) Perceived length depends on exposure 4362. Gummerman, Kent; Hill, George A. & 
duration: Straight lines and Müller-Lyer stimuli. Journal Garvin. ( 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct Vol 103(4) characteristics of visual noise 
724-728.—In 2 experiments with a total of 53 undergrad- 
vates, brief exposure reduced the apparent length of a 
straight line. Thereafter, apparent length increased 
linearly with log exposure duration. The perceived length 
of 2 parts of the Müller-Lyer illusion was also measured. 
Ие apparent length of the tails-inward Müller-Lyer 
igure increased with duration; the aj ent length of — 5 
the tails-outward figure was nud EK Sut This ee deca 
is further evidence that the Miiller-Lyer illusion consists :@ f f 55 Бад à 
of 2 functionally different component illusions.—Journal mg: un 
abstract. 
4359. Finlay, David. (U Newcastle, NSW, Australia) 
Spatio-temporal interaction and brightness j : 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(2), 4363. 
99-102.—Used the method of magnitude estimation with ^ william & Mary) Cogni 
4 paid, normally seeing Ss to determine the brightness of of tachistoscopic 
areas presented adjacent to a doubly stimulated overlap Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103 
Tegion. 2 variables were examined, the stimulus-onset- еј detrimental perceptual effects 
asynchrony (SOA) between the 2 stimuli forming the — stimuli to a tachistoscopic pattern. In 2 experiments with 
doubly stimulated region, and the luminance of these а total of 40 adult students with normal vision, a general 
stimuli. Where a decrease in luminance summation was inhibitory effect on reproduction accuracy was found, 
expected in this overlap region the adjacent flank along with a local effect on elements spatially close у: ү 
increased in brightness with increasing SOA—Journal extraneous stimuli. This later | masking was reduced by 
abstract. addition of stimuli that aided in differentiation of target - 
4360. Gill, Kathleen M. & McKeever, Walter F. from extrinsic stimuli. Simple reference lines were mo 5 
бом ior Sa UN Mod eng a eur Me fe Pre copie al ded 
е effects on the recogniti ilateral larger retinal area. » I 3 
words. Bulletin of the paw bees 1974(Sep). confusion of relevant and extraneous stimuli wie n; 4 
Vol 4(3), 173-175.—Word length (2, 3, 4, and 5 letters) effective than sensory masking by large at ш; $ ; 
and ое time (25, 50, and 100 msec) effects оп former is Soares io interference icon of the icon А 
Visual half-field recogniti ormances were studi information and the 1 
in a bilateral word Roe with 144 right- —Journal abstract 
handed undergraduates. Significant right-field recogni- 4364. Hershberger, 
tion superiority (RFRS) obtained for all Iength-exposure (Northem Ilinois U) 
time conditions except that for 2-letter words exposed for dimensional polar and 
100 msec. RFRS was significantly greater for each of the velocity and acce 
2 longer word lengths than for the 2 shorter lengths and of Experimental Psychol 
for the 25-msec exposures than for the 50- or 100-msec 2 
exposures. The magnitude of RFRS was substantially Бе a rigid 
correlated with a “perceptual difficulty” measure (the and judged the 
1800 of the number of milliseconds available for viewing 4 
b the number of fetes 1 be Метей, Res aes ig сед amd ut 
ible with a hemispheric asymmetry hypothesis att е : 
and a diff : y4 : ЗЫН thro different-sized sectors. 
ааш masking стр ааа, 1 polar and 1 parallel, were genet 


theory. 


. Journal of Experimental 
(4), 663-667.—1Investipat- — 
of adding extraneous 
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ed, in which the projected (retinal) velocity of dots on the 
near end of the line was either less than, equal to, or 
greater than that of corresponding far dots. This 
differential velocity proved to be an equally effective 
mimic of motion parallax (and mediator of perceived 


_ orientation in depth) when presented in the context of 


either type of projection. Further, the polar projection 
alone incorporated an additional cue to orientation in 
depth mediating veridical perception of rotation direc- 


tion.—Journal abstract. 


E Vui 3 
- with colored targets viewed against the water back- 
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4365. Holzworth, R. James & Doherty, Michael E. 
(Bowling Green State U) Visual masking by light offset: 
An experiment in reply to Hogben and DiLollo. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct) Vol 103(4), 
815-816.—In an experiment with 6 normally seein; 
undergraduates, a lighted background field was shut off 
(MS) at varying intervals either before, during, or after 
presentation of a grapheme (TS) A forced-choice 

procedure was used. A performance decrement was 

observed when MS occurred at TS onset, as well as 
during and immediately after TS. J. Hogben and V. 
DiLollo’s (see PA, Vol 49:8292) contention that light 
onset is responsible for masking in this paradigm is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4366. Kennedy, John M. (Harvard U) Perceived lines 
are not always the sums of their contours. Journal of 
Structural Learning, 1972, Vol 3(4), 7-10.—Describes a 
line as a thin deposit of pigment which has 2 boundaries 
called contours. The 2 contours may have different 
shapes, and an object depicted by the shape of the line 
may not be depicted by either contour alone. Perceivers 
may detect the structure of the line figure without 
recognizing structures formed by the contours that 
border and make up the line figure. An illustration is 
provided by glove and mitten figures, examples of a type 
of figure which emphasizes the contrast between line 
structure and contour structure.—R. S. Albin. 

4367. Kinney, Jo Ann S. & McKay, Christine L. The 
visual evoked cortical potential as a measure of stress 
in naval environments: Ill. The response to pattern and 


. color. US Naval Submarine Medical Research Laboratory 


Report, 1974(Mar), No 778, 19 p.—Previous research has 
shown that it is possible to isolate a response to pattern 
from the visual evoked cortical potential. This stud: 
investigated the optimum conditions for yieldig a pattern 
response and then applied the pattern response to a test 
of color vision in a total of 24 color-normal, 8 protanope. 
1 tritanope, and 8 deuteranope Ss. Results show that Ss 
with normal color vision gave a response to pattern when 
the pattern was formed of either hue or luminance 
differences. Color defective Ss responded only to 
luminance differences and not to hue differences that 
€ could pec i d The technique thus can be 
used as an objective measure of isi 
—Journal аи a meer d 
4368. Kinney, Jo Ann S. & Miller. 
Judgments of the visibility of colors rra hs 
underwater habitat. US Naval Submarine Medical 
Research Laboratory Report, 1974(Mar), No 777, 12 p. 
_ —Aquanauts made judgments of the relative visibility of 
colors during the “La Chalupa” dive from the habitat 
located in 100 ft of Caribbean water. Judgments made 
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ground were in agreement with previous studies: bright 
colors were the easiest to see and dark colors disa 
peared the most readily. However, when the colors were 
viewed against a light gray background, dark colors were 
the most visible. It appears that negative contrast under 
water is superior to positive contrast of the same amount, 
Small diurnal changes were found, with green increasing 
in visibility and orange decreasing as the day wore on. 
—Journal abstract. 

4369. Klatzky, Roberta L. & Stoy, Ann M. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Using visual codes for 
comparisons of pictures. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 727-736.—In 2 experiments, a total 
of 16 university students indicated for a series of trials 
whether or not 2 pictures of common objects had the 
same name. The pictures were separated by 1 of 3 
interstimulus intervals (ISIs), and reaction time (RT) was 
recorded. In Exp I positive trials involved pictures that 
were identical, mirror images, or physically different but 
had the same name. The stimuli came from either an S 
set, in which name-match pairs were physically similar, 
or a D set, in which name-match pairs were physically 
dissimilar. The mean RTs for mirror and identity 
matches were virtually the same but faster than name- 
match RTs, an advantage that decreased with increasing 
ISI. It was expected that name-match RT for the S set 
would be less than for the D set, indicating a facilitative 
effect of physical similarity; however, the identity-match 
RTs showed the expected difference. Results were 
extended in Exp II, which involved only the identity and 
name matches, in pure sessions (which included positive 
trials of just 1 type) or mixed sessions (which included 
both types of positive trials). For mixed sessions, name- 
as well as identity-match RTs differed between the S and 
D sets. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4370. Lichtenstein, Jacob H. & Saucer, Rayford T. 
(NASA Langley Research Ctr, Hampton, VA) Visual 

in the erect and supine positions. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 529-531.—Ex- 
amined the field dependency-independency of 37 Ss 
under supine and erect body position. Females were 
more field dependent than males. No significant differ- 
ences were found between male pilots and nonpilots. 
Males exhibited greater field dependency in the supine 
position. Results suggest the need to consider 3 separate 
measures of field dependency—slope, breakpoint, and 
variability. 

.4371. Matheny, Adam P. (U Louisville, Health 
Sciences Ctr, Child Development Unit) Cognitive factors 
associated with the Ponzo illusion: A study using the co- 
twin method. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2); 
91-93.—13 male and 21 female pairs of 9-11 yr old 
monozygotic twins who were discordant on the magni- 
tude of their susceptibility to the Ponzo illusion were 
studied for differences on WISC subtests. The purpose 
was to test R. H. Pollack's 1969 hypothesis that children 
more susceptible to the illusion would perform better on 
tasks involving numerical sequencing and analogical 
reasoning. The hypothesis was confirmed for females in 
that the female twins who had higher magnitudes of the 
illusion had significantly higher scores on WISC Digit 
Span and Similarities subtests than did their co-twins. 
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Male twins showed no differences. (15 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 

4372. McIntyre, Curtis W. & Pick, Herbert L. (U 
Virginia) Transfer of adaptation to rotation of the visual 
field. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
1034, 782-791.—Conducted 5 experiments on the 
adaptation to rotation of the visual field of a total of 352 
undergraduate Ss. All were similar in that they restricted 
movement during exposure to the visual rotation to one 
direction and subsequently tested for adaptation with 


movements in other directions. Positive transfer of 
adaptation to the new directions was found in all 
experiments. The amount of adaptation varied in a 
curvilinear pattern as a function of the difference 
between the exposure direction and the new directions. 
Moreover, this curvilinear pattern reflected the predomi- 
nant contribution of a motor or proprioceptive compo- 
nent to visual-motor adaptation. The implications of 
these results for integrated perceptual-motor coordina- 
tion systems are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4373. Milner, Peter M. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A model for visual shape recognition. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(6), 521-535.—Suggests 
that many examples of stimulus equivalence may be 
explained by angle and length-ratio feature detectors 
whose outputs are generalized over the visual field. 
Problems of interference between a number of figures 
simultaneously present, and of localizing the figure that 
is being recognized, require a mechanism of selective 
attention. This could involve the temporal segregation of 
signals from different figures as they through the 
recognition circuits. The figure to which attention is 
directed feeds a signal back to an earlier stage to enhance 
the corresponding input before the generalization proc- 
ess deprives it of its spatial information. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

4374. Newman, Colin V. (U Birmingham, England) 
Detection of differences between visual textures with 
varying number of dots. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 201-202.— Tested 64 under- 
graduates with normal vision on a judgmental task 
involving discrimination between textures with variable 
numbers of elements. Results show that the threshold for 
detecting percentage differences in numbers of dots in 
adjacent patterns decreased monotonically with the total 
number of dots in the standard. Implications of this 
finding for the perceptual processing of textures аге 
discussed.—Journal abstract. n 

4375. Peterson, M. J. & Graham, S. E. (Indiana U) 
Visual detection and visual imagery. / of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 1036), 509-514.—Sug- 
gests that if visual perception and visual imagery involve 
similar mechanisms, then instructing Ss to imagine 
scenes compatible with a visual signal should facilitate 
detection of the signal, while instructing Ss to imagine 
scenes incompatible with the visual signal should hinder 
detection of the signal. S. J. Segal’s (1971) assimilative 
theory of imagery predicts superior detection when the 
image and the external target signal differ; hence, this 
theory expects more accurate detection of the si 
when the images are incompatible than when they are 
Compatible with the signal. 60 undergraduate Ss per- 
formed a visual detection task under compatibly cued, 
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incompatibly cued, and noncued conditions. The image- 
ry group was instructed to imagine the referents of ће. 
verbal cues, while the control group simply listened 
the cues, The imagery group showed facilitation with | 
compatible cuing and interference with incompatib 
cuing. The control group also showed facilitation un 
compatible cuing, but incompatible cuing had no effect. 
—Journal abstract. 
4376. Robinson, J. O. (U Coll Cardiff, Wales) The 
огу of visual illusion. London, England: Hutch- _ 
inson University Library, 1972. 288 p. $9. 7 
4377. Roufs, J. А. (Inst voor Perceptie Ond 
Eindhoven, Netherlands) Dynamic of vi 
threshold fluctuations and 


. Stochastic 
flash-to-flicker 
1974(Sep), Vol 14(9), 871 


ty density func! 
increment is cons! 
decades and a flash 
with large flash intervals, 


preceding parts 

Crozier quotient 

system property. n 
hysical model simpl: 
Lu the 5 


formula for the spread in 


based on the actual 
th earlier experimental data. (French, 


greem: t wl 
ind & Russian summaries) (25 ref)—Journal 
Norman E. & Charles V. (Georgia х 
а 


abstract. 
Shape and color as dimensions 
ү Vol | 


4318. new 
es тше . Human Factors, 1974(70п), 


objects for 16 
determined. 


shape only, an 
si differen 


and 
—Journal abstract. 
4379. Sivik, 


97. 


53: 4379-4385 


different types of buildings. Relationships are presented 
‘both in the form of linear correlations and also as 
isosemantic mapping of the color space. Results obtained 
were compared, first, as between the 2 types of buildings 
and second, as between the ratings of exterior colors and 
ratings of isolated colors. Variables were grouped by 
means of factor analyses and were further investigated 
with respect to their results in the color space and the 
extent to which they varied in different contexts or 
modes of appearance. A theory is suggested concerning 
ways in which the connotative patterns derived from the 
condition of isolated color differ from those derived 
from other modes of color appearance.—Journal 
abstract. 
4380. Stewart, Alan L. & Purcell, Dean G. (New York 
U, Deafness Research & Training Ctr) Visual backward 
masking by a flash of light: A study of U-shaped 
detection functions. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 553-566.—Obtained Ushaped 
backward masking functions, using a homogeneously 
illuminated field as the masking stimulus. 5 highl 
trained Ss were given feedback immediately after ed 
stimulus presentation. Each S gave U-shaped masking 
functions, and performance decrements at intermediate 
values of temporal separation represented a decrease in 
sensitivity for some Ss. Both recognition and detection 
tasks resulted in a family of masking functions. When 
mask luminance was low relative to target luminance, the 
functions were U-shaped. As masking luminance in- 
creased, the functions became monotonic. Under for- 
ward masking, when target and mask energy were equal, 
S performance was high, although performance de- 
creased monotonically as the onset of the target 
approached the onset of the mask. Performance then 
decreased more rapidly until the backward masking U 
minimum was reached. The result was an asymmetrical 
masking function about zero stimulus onset asynchrony, 
with backward masking proving more extensive than 
forward masking. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4381. Teichner, Warren H. (New Mexico State U) The 
detection of a simple visual signal as a function of time 
of watch. Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 339-353. 
—Analyses of 37 studies of vigilance showed that the 
percentage of detection using simple signals depended 
primarily on the initial or pretest detection level, the 
nature of the signal (i.e., whether it was a dynamic signal 
or static), and the duration of the watch. Using the data 
of these studies, a watchkeeping decremental function 
was developed. It is shown that the function can be used 
to estimate a tradeoff between time of watch and the 

“initial percentage of detection. The loss of detection 
associated with static signals was relatively small. It is 
Suggested that it is this small loss which represents a 
vigilance process. The greater decrements associated 
with dynamic stimuli 
additional ocular 


› effect of retinal locus on dot pattern 
. recognition: Rejection of a possible artifact. Pos 

nc Vol 29(2), 100-102.— Conducted 
an empirical test of the influence of retinal locus in a dot- 
masking experiment with 7 undergraduates with normal 
or corrected vision. Results show that the retinal locus 
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had a minor perturbing effect about one-tenth of the 
magnitude of the ы озм effects under the worst 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

4383. Welch, Robert B.; Choe, Chong Sook & 
Heinrich, Daniel R. (U Kansas) Evidence for a three- 
component model of prism adaptation. Journal of 
тана Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 700—705. 
—104 Ss were measured on 42 personality traits and 
adapted in 2 separate sessions to 11.3? prismatic 
displacement of the visual field. The prism-adaptive 
measures were negative aftereffect, proprioceptive shift, 
and visual shift. None of the personality traits correlated 
highly with prism adaptability. Furthermore, contrary to 
the 2-component model of prism adaptation, negative 
aftereffect exceeded and was not highly correlated with 
the algebraic sum of the proprioceptive and visual shifts. 
A secondary finding was that situational cues induced a 
small adaptive shift (for negative aftereffect and visual 
shift) in the 2nd session, prior to actual exposure to the 
prism. It is concluded that prism exposure of the type 
provided in the present experiment induces a 3rd 
component that wm to the proprioceptive and visual 
changes to produce the negative aftereffect. This “new” 
component is hypothesized to be an assimilated correc- 
tive response contingent on error correction during prism 
exposure. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4384. Wiener, Earl L. (U Miami) An adaptive 
vigilance task with knowledge of results. Human 
Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 333-338.—Groups of 
undergraduates performed a 48-min, computer-con- 
trolled, visual watch-keeping task. 2 groups of 14 Ss each 
were run under fixed, nonadaptive conditions, one with 
immediate knowledge of results (KR) and the other 
without (NKR). The KR group showed the usual 
superiority in detection rate over the NKR group and 
made fewer commissive errors (false alarms). 2 groups of 
18 Ss each, also KR and NKR, ran under adaptive 
conditions wherein the size of the signals they watched 
for was adjusted during the vigil according to past 
performance, so as to maintain a preset detection rate. 
Resulting curves for the adaptive variable closely 
resemble the traditional performance measure, detection 


rate. Various adaptive strategies are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
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4385. Manfred & Frank. (0 
Hamburg, Psychological Inst, W Germany) [Does 
advance notice about the required reaction affect 
reaction times?] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 1-24. 
—Investigated the hypothesis that reaction time (RT) 
can be reduced by informational signals indicating ay 
required reaction in disjunctive RT experiments. Simple 
RT and disjunctive RT experiments without information 
signals served as controls. Results from 11 student S$ 
were evaluated with analysis of variance. Results show 
that interstimulus intervals up to .64 sec between 
informational signal and signal to react did reduce RTs; 
longer interstimulus intervals had no further improving 
effect. Disjunctive RTs never reached simple RT values 
regardless of the length of the interstimulus interval- 
(English & French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 
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4386. Corser, T. (St John's Coll, York, England) 
Temporal discrepancies in the electromyographic study 
of rapid movement. Ergonomics, 1974(May), Vol 173), 
389-400.—The contention that proper temporal interpre- 
tation of rapid movement electromyograms (EMGs) is 
impossible without prior evaluation of the delays specific 
to the S and muscles involved was supported by applying 
such evaluations to explain anomalies in rapid elbow 
movement EMGs of 11 Ss. It is shown that apparent 
cocontraction of antagonist muscles may be an artifact 
explicable by these delay differences. (German summa- 


гу) 

4387. Paulus, Paul B.; Shannon, John C.; Wilson, 
Dexter L. & Boone, Thomas D. (U Texas, Arlington) The 
effect of spectator presence on gymnastic ince 
in a field situation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 
29(2), 88-90. —Examined the effect of spectator presence 
on gymnastic performance in 3 experiments with a total 
of 64 undergraduates in introductory and advanced 
gymnastic classes. It was found that spectator presence 
led to a significant decrement in quality of gymnastic 
performance when Ss were given a forewarning about 
the presence of the spectators but had no overall effect 
when Ss were not forewarned. This finding provides 
support for the anticipated evaluation modification of R. 
B. Zajonc's 1965 hypothesis of audience effects. The 
relationship between the initial level of skill of the Ss and 
the change in their performance during spectator 
presence suggests the need for additional modification of 
Zajonc's position.—Journal abstract. 
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4988. Bart, William M. & Smith, Michael B. (U 
Minnesota) An interpretive framework of cognitive 
ше Human Development, 1974, Vol 17) 
61-175.— Provides a precise formulation of both cogni- 
tive structure and its related theory, using the mathemat- 
ical theory of categories. Weaknesses and imprecision in 
cognitive theory are identified. Using category theory, 
cognitive structure and related Piagetian theoretic terme 
dis precisely defined and some interrelationships are 
йезе Applications to intelligence, learning, ап 
ae spncntal sequence theory are provided. This 
p framework is an example of the logico- 
algebraic approach to developmental cognitive psycholo- 
S Which is intended to produce theoretical integration 
th concepts and new directions for em) irical studies in 
е cognitive developmental field. 57 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 
rej 4389. Bart, William M. (U Minnesota) An algebraic 
татан of concepts. Journal of Structural Learn: 
in 1972, Vol 34) 27-35. NU to represent 
ae raically the definition of a concept. This transfor- 
fra; ional approach is seen as providing ап alternative 
енот for the study of concepts. From this ap- 
Brosh: new questions may be asked about the structural 
pm ов of the irrelevant transtormation sets. Hereto- 
don had not been elucidated. It is suggested that 
ose theories will contribute to the development of work 
conceptual memory and will be a stimulus to the 
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determination of other algebraic la 5 

S. Albin. gebraic laws of conception. E 

4390. Batson, C. Daniel. (Princeton U) Linguistic 
janations of the menta 


Polytechnic Inst б 
ле ей 


ulling a right-hand or left- 
that S correctly predi 
alternative was controlled 


(20 Ss), was controlled at .50 foran 
.90 (20 Ss), or 


at .50 for 400 trials 
initial 200 trials and then increased to 
decreased to .10 (20 Ss) for 200 trials. Increasing Ss’ 
success at correctly predictin, colors diminished th 
effect of shape probability on oice reaction time (RT). 
The effects of prediction outcome on RT increased as à 
direct function of the bability of a correct color 
prediction. Results imply that Ss’ expectancy fora | 
response-relevant stimulus varied concomitantly with Ss’ 
manipulated expectancy for a response-irrelevant stimu: 
lus. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. З 
irginia Polytechnic Inst & 
and prediction — 
nants of choice 


974(Sep) 
1 , 
time (RT) task. h 

stimulus prediction prior h 
the probability of a correct stimulus | 
manipulated between Ss. As the probability of a correct 


iction increased, RT to correctly predicted stimuli 
e а А predicted stimuli 


d-order effect of 
cted stimuli 
correct 


aduates made à 
to each stimulus presentation 
езгере was 


remained unchan 

iction outcome 
was a decreasing functi 
prediction. Results are interpreted 
of a continuous expectancy theory.—J« 
4393. Gerwin, Donald. (U Wisconsi 
Information 

lization. 

314-325.—Investigated 


Mi 

faculty members — 
and find the function р 
from which a plot o li alues affected by _ 
random error Was derived. Their protocols i 

basis for an information-processing compu! 
performance on the task. Th 
phase in which a pattern 1s 


perceptual _ 


data, the — 


- selection of a class of hypothesized functions, a problem 
solving phase to find a specific function, and the ability 
to recycle if necessary. Tests of the model revealed that it 
does a good job of getting the same answers as Ss and 
explained some, not most, of the process leading up to 
the answers. Due to the contrived nature of the task the 
model is most appropriate for understanding routine 
- scientific inference. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4394. Graesser, Cheryl C. & Anderson, Norman H. (U 
— California, San Diego) Cognitive algebra of the equa- 


tion: Gift size = generosity = income. Journal of 


_ Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 692-699. 

—In 2 experiments, a total of 48 undergraduate Ss 

_ judged a stimulus person on 3 dimensions: Generosity, 

Gift Size, and Income. Judgments on each dimension 

were based on information about the remaining 2 

| dimensions presented in a 4 X 4 design. The informa- 

_ tion about Generosity and Income combined multiplica- 

tively to yield the judged Gift Size, as was hypothesized. 

- Judgments of Generosity and Income, however, did not 

exhibit the proposed multiplying form. Instead, these 

- judgments followed a predominately additive integration 

tule. This pattern of results agrees with a collateral report 

by N. H. Anderson and C. A. Butzin (1974). The 2 

studies indicate (a) a simple multiplying rule is easier for 

~ Ss than a comparative or ratio rule and (b) even when 

the integrative task is complex, judgment follows some 
simple algebraic model.—Journal abstract. 

4395. Hogarth, Robin M. (INSEAD, The European 
Inst of Business Administration, Fontainebleau, France) 
Process tracing in clinical judgment. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 298-313.—Reconciles the process- 
trace and mathematical-model approaches to judgmental 
processes of human organisms by combining the metho- 
dological objectivity of the latter with the theoretical 
orientation of the former. A theoretical model is 
constructed as a function of situational demands and the 
limits of human information-processing abilities. Suita- 
ble to situations where a choice has to be made between 
several ordinally related alternatives, the model depicts 
the cognitive process as a multistage discrimination 
procedure. A methodology is developed to test the 
theoretical notions by depicting the cognitive process in 
the form of a decision tree with Separate sets of rules 
applicable to the various nodes. The predictive test of 
cross-validation indicates that the better models devel- 
oped here perform at a level similar to conventional 
statistical models of judgment. Results show promise for 
investigating those substantive issues which mathemati- 
cal models have failed to illuminate. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4396. Hornby, Peter A. (State University Coll New 
York, Plattsburgh) Surface structure and B 
tion. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 530-538.— Measured frequency of 
perceptual errors as a function of differential presupposi- 
tion in descriptive sentences. In Exp I, 64 undergraduates 
heard a cleft or pseudocleft sentence prior to tachisto- 
Scopic presentation of a picture in which the presup- 
posed proposition or the focused proposition was 
misrepresented. The task was to decide if the sentence 
correctly described the picture. Results indicate that 
more errors occurred when the misrepresentation in- 
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volved the presupposition than when it involved | 
focused proposition. Exp II, with 30 Ss, was condi 
to determine if the frequency of errors was a function of 
the type of surface structure employed to mark 
presupposition. Results indicate that several differen 
surface structure features of English, employed in 
combination, increased the presuppositional strength of 
the sentence. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 7 

4397. Kubicek, Lorraine Е. & Erdelyi, Matthew Н. 
(Rutgers State U, Douglass Coll) Effects of priority 
instructions on processing hypercapacity sequential - 
inputs of pictures and words. Journal of Experimental. 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 729—731.—Assessed 
the ability of 102 undergraduates to process selectively. 
pictures or words presented in very rapid succession. Ss 
viewed a series of 36 verbal or pictorial slides for 225 È 
msec each, with 775 msec between the items. Half of the — 
Ss received priority instructions to attend selectively to — 
animal items in the stimulus series. Another group, the — 
nonpriority Ss, were merely told to attend to the series in 
general. Priority instructions enhanced recognition mem- —— 
ory for both pictorial and verbal target items relative 0 
nontarget items.—Journal abstract. 

4398. Mueller, Edward; Kennedy, John M. & 
Tanimoto, Stephen . (Boston U) Inherent perceptual 
motivation and the discovery of structure. Journal of 
Structural Learning, 1972, Vol 3(4), 1-6.—Studied adults 
Observation of sequences of cards that began with 
random forms and terminated with recognizable letters 
or vice versa. Other Ss saw only the endpoints of such 
Sequences. 2 hypotheses were tested: (a) That Ss will 
prefer to see a transformational sequence arriving ata 
recognizable structure than the reverse; (b) That Ss 
preference judgments are based on endpoints rather than 
transformation. 8 undergraduates took part in each of 2 
experiments in which both hypotheses were supported. It 
is concluded that the emergence of structure 1s the 
determinant of the preference for one kind of sequence. 
—R. S. Albin. 

4399. Shanteau, James. (Kansas State U) Component 
processes in risky decision making. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Oct) Vol 103(4), 680-691. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with 12 paid female under- 
graduates and 26 undergraduates receiving course credit, 
respectively. The Ss judged the subjective worth of bets 
defined entirely by verbal phrases such as "somewhat 
unlikely to win sandals.” A theory of information 
integration predicts that the subjective values of proba- 
bility and payoff should combine by multiplying. 
Procedures from functional measurement were appli 
to test the model and to scale the subjective values of 
Verbal probabilities and payoffs. Data from 
experiments support the model. The Ss also judged 2- 
part bets such as "highly probable to win watch" and 
“toss-up to win bicycle.” The theory predicts that the 
worths of the 2 parts should combine by adding. In both 
experiments, however, the judged worth of 2-part bets 
was less than the sum of the worths of the parts. This — 
subadditivity effect was also found in reanalyses of 
earlier studies on commodity bundles. This raises serious 
questions about the traditional additive utility approach — 
to risky decision making. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4400. Wearing, Alexander J. (U Melbourne, Vic, examined: basic (exclusion of hypothesis learning, 
Australia) Task differences and word class effects in hypothesis as the unit of behavior, and res 
sentence processing. Australian Journal of Psychology, generation); learning (all-or-none vs strength); transition 
1974(Aug), Vol 26(2), 131-138.—Conducted an experi- (hypothesis switch after positive, negative, and о 
ment with 52 undergraduate volunteers to resolve an feedback); sampling of single hypotheses (assuming no Жз 
apparent disagreement in the literature concerning the memory, perfect memory, and partial memory); and | 
importance of the role of the verb in sentence processing. sampling of groups of hypotheses (subset and dimension- 
Previous results were confirmed in that the verb was а] sampling). Other methodological and interpretive 
found to be important in judgments of sentence meaning problems in the literature are noted. (62 ref}—Journal 
but less significant in sentence storage. However, form abstract. ^ 
class differences in storage held only for high potency 4405. Buchwald, Alexander M. & Meagher, Robert В. 
terms. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. (Indiana U) Immediate and delayed outcomes: Learning 

4401. Well, Arnold D. & Green, Joanne. (U Massa- and the recall of responses. Journal of Experimental 
chusetts, Amherst) Effects of color differences іп a psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 758-767. In earlier 
letter matching task. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), — Thorndikian ех periments, Ss have performed better оп 
Vol 29(2), 109-110.—A total of 26 undergraduates Trial 2 when they were told Жее НАЙ 


judged whether pairs of letters were identical with . A а 3 
respect to name (Exp I) or form (Exp II). Results were right or wrong on Trial 2 than when given this 


replicate M. I. Posner and R. F. Mitchell's 1967 finding 
that physically identical letters could be matched more — + E f imi 

фу "han tate only sharing the same name. When given 23 learning trials failed to show a similar eu 
members of a letter pair differed in color, Ss showed a 
small but reliable tendency to respond more slowly when 
making "same" judgments, even when the letters only 
shared the same name. “Different” judgments were 
unaffected by color differences. To account for the 
effects of color variation, it seems necessary to consider 
both distraction and response competition factors. 


—Journal abstract. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4402. Baird, Raymond. (Wright State U) Congruence A human analogue of discrimination contrast: $- А 
and negative information as determinants of answers to contrast as a function of magnitude of S+. Psychonomic 
questions of entailment. Journal of Verbal Learning & Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 290), 118-119.—In a study with 
Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 545-550.—21 24 undergraduates, 2 groups of Ss received different 
undergraduate volunteer Ss attempted to answer ques- reward conditioning for accurately tracing red or blue 
tions based on premise information which was congruent star patterns. A control group received only small reward 
or noncongruent with the form of the question. 3ypes of іп both discriminanda. Results replicate the findings of 
congruence were varied as well as whether the premise previous animal and human studies in that a significant 
Was based on positive or negative information. Attribute negative discriminandum contrast effect was found. This 
congruence facilitated answering questions, but thematic effect increased as a function of the magnitude of reward 
е did not. Subject nominal congruence inter- in the positive discriminandum. The latter finding has 
иа positive-negative premise. Subject nominal been obtained previously with infrebumen Us bie 
ives nce facilitated performance only following nega- evidently not with human 55; hence, it is co! ie 
кше Information. JUNE M the generality of negative discriminative contrast effec! 
"ey Biederman, Irving; Rabinowitz, Jan C; С189 has been extended significantly.—Journal abstract. 
Amold L. & Stacy, E. Webb. (State U New You, 4407. Deffenbacher, Kenneth Аз PNE. Gary J. & 
Buffalo) On the information extracted from а glance а Williams, Mark A. (U Nebraska, Omaha) Differential 
Vol 103 Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), recall as a function of socially induced arousal and 
e OS), 597. 600.— Presented jumbled and pone retention interval. Journal of Experimental Psychology, _ 
scenes for 20-300 msec. Ss selected from a pair of labels 974) Vol 103(4), 809-811.—32 male ипаег а 
eee ey Considered а bees ae we tes were | iven a paired-associate list and then tested for 
Vv eR one object. Jumbling reduced ud m 8 gr 
тасу of identificati jects and ol | . н р 
descriptor ас of- ae learning was manipulated by E observing some Ss. 
Examine Brown, Alan S. (Southern Methodist U) 
mination of hypothesis-sampling theory. Psychologi- 
ot Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 773-790.—Recent 
p. on human concept identification behavior has he 
essed the role of hypotheses in guiding Ss’ responses. revel at 
E E article deals with the гр шуо ded шне о 
i ptions made by the various models o е- t $ 
Sis behavior, 5 Pit classes of mund are arousal in these male Ss.—Journal abstraci 
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4408. Dempster, Frank N. & Rohwer, William D. (U 
California, Inst of Human Learning, Berkeley) Compo- 
- nent analysis of the elaborative encoding effect in 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 400-408.—Conducted 3 
experiments to investigate the effect of elaborative 
encoding instructions on 3 components of paired-associ- 
ate performance: stimulus recognition, response learn- 
ing, and associative learning. 96 6th graders were given 
noun-pair lists to learn using 1 of 2 kinds of elaboration 
instructions (interactive imagery or sentence) or using 
separate imagery, standard, or repetition instructions. 
Results show that the major effect of elaboration 
instructions occurred on the associative measures. 
Contrary to a previous report, however, stimulus recogni- 
tion was also enhanced by elaboration instructions. The 
effect appears to be more compatible with an encoding 
interpretation than with one that emphasizes the role of 
associative cues at the time of recognition testing. 
Response learning as measured by equating response 
availability and by free response recall was little affected, 
and only by interactive imagery instructions. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4409. Detterman, Douglas K. & Brown, Jane. (Case 
Western Reserve U) Order information in short-term 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 103(4), 740-750.—A total of 280 undergraduates 
participated in 3 experiments concerned with ordinal 
recall. Ss recalled the serial position of an item by writing 
it in the appropriate space on a numbered answer sheet 
with no constraint on the order in which items were 
recalled. Exps I and II compared ordinal recall to free 
recall with both within- and between-Ss designs and with 
method of recall specified before and after list presenta- 
ton. Results indicate that (a) retention of item informa- 
tion was unaffected by retention of order information as 
reflected by nearly equivalent item retention for both 
methods of recall, (b) not knowing which method of 
recall would be used before list presentation had little 
influence on retention of item information but had 
substantial effects on the shape of the serial position 
curve, and (c) order information was retained at high 
levels in both experiments. In Exp III, the effects of 
presentation rate, list length, and total time on ordinal 
recall were investigated. Increases in item retention were 
mainly attributable to longer total study times, while 
increases in order retention were solely a function of 
study time per item. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4410. Einhorn, Hillel J. (U Chicago, Graduate School 
of Business) Expert judgment: Some necessary condi- 
tions and an example. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 562-571.—Studied characteristics 
of expertise in situations where judges deal with 
multidimensional information. Psychometric criteria 
were advocated as being indicative of expert judgment: 
(a) Experts should tend.to cluster variables in the same 
way when identifying and organizing cues; (b) expert 
judgment should be highly reliable (intrajudge reliabili- 
ty), show both convergent and discriminant validity, and 
be relatively free of judgmental bias when measuring 
cues; and (c) experts should weight and combine 
information in similar ways. These criteria were applied 
to data obtained when 3 medical pathologists rated the 
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amount of histological signs in biopsy slides. Results 
show that these experts generally met the criteria, 
although they did not seem to weigh information 
similarly. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4411. Einstein, Gilles O.; Pellegrino, James W.; 
Mondani, Michele S. & Battig, William F. (U Colorado) 
Free-recall performance as a function of overt rehearsal 
frequency. Journal of Experimental ^ Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 440-449.—Examined overt and 
silent rehearsal conditions under simultaneous and 
successive free-recall list presentation, using unrelated 
words on a varied-order multitrial list and on another list 
with 1 isolated item. Ss were 20 undergraduates in each 
of 5 conditions. Simultaneous presentation produced 
better recall and increased rehearsals which were more 
consistent both with input and recall output orders than 
under successive presentation, but neither showed 
substantial relationships of rehearsal to recall organiza- 
tion. Item rehearsal-recall correspondences were mini- 
mal on later trials, reflecting maximal rehearsal of newly 
recalled items. Isolated-item recall was markedly facili- 
tated despite the fact that there was no increase in 
rehearsals, contrary to D. Rundus's 1971 findings. Thus, 
notable exceptions exist to any causal dependence of 
free-recall performance upon rehearsal activity. Possible 
explanations are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4412. Engel, G. R. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) On 
the functional relationship between word identification 
and letter probability. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 300-309.—Investigated whether 
words made up of probable letters and probable letter 
combinations are more accurately recognized than words 
made up of improbable letters and improbable letter 
combinations. The experimental method corrected short- 
comings in previous research which has shown accuracy 
of word recognition to be affected only by word 
probability and not by letter probability. The shortcom- 
ings were the confounding of different letter probability 
dimensions within one another. In the present investiga- 
tion with 40 19-43 yr old adults, 100 words were assessed 
with respect to the probabilities of their letters and, 
independently, the conditional probabilities of their 
letters. Subsequent tests of recognition accuracy in à 
brief presentation showed accuracy to be greatest for 
words made up of letters having either high simple 
probabilities or high conditional probabilities. it is 
concluded that word recognition is an active, perhaps 
serial, process which makes liberal use of individ 
letter statistics to facilitate accurate recognition. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4413. Epstein, Michael L. (Rider Coll) Sex differences 
in incidental learning and recall of related and unrelat- 
ed word pairs. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
88(1), 3-8.—Used a2 x 2 x 2 x 2 design to exam- 
ine the effects of sex differences, grade, and processing 
levels in incidental learning and recall of pai 
associates. 72 college and 42 high school students 
processed 30 related and 30 unrelated word pairs by 
finding similarities or differences between paired items. 
Males showed better retention than females on а Cu 
recall test, but only at the high school level. Recall of 55 
at each grade level was significantly influenced by both 
pair relationship and processing task. Although Г 
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differences due to sex were thought to be caused by self- 
selection of Ss at the high school level, the Pair 
Relationship X Processing Task interaction was ex- 
plained within the framework of a “continuum” model 
of memory.—Journal abstract. 

4414. Fritzen, James. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) Partial repetition of digit strings with increased 
degree of learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 391—393.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments, each using 72 undergraduates as Ss, in which the 
initial portions of digit strings were varied from trial to 
trial, while the remaining digits were constant. In both 
experiments, the individual strings were presented more 
than once to enhance the degree of learning. Delayed 
recall (Exp I) and the degree of learning (Exp П) favored 
a repetition effect. These results call into question the 
notion that the Ist few digits in each string are used to 
address the strings in memory.—Journal abstract. 

4415. Gavurin, Edward L. & Murgatroyd, Dorothy. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U New York) Personali- 
ly correlates of anagram problem solving. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 97—101.—Studied the 
relationship between personality and problem-solving by 
correlating anagram-solving performance with the 15 
motivational traits measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS). Ss were 246 college stu- 
dents. Results reveal a clear-cut pattern of relationships 
in which significant positive correlations were obtained 
between the EPPS socially oriented needs of Affiliation, 
Succorance, Nurturance, and Heterosexuality, while 
significant negative correlations were obtained for 
Deference, Intraception, and Endurance. The findings 
Suggest that anagram-solving is more sensitive to the 
socially oriented rather than the nonsocial needs of the 
solver and that Endurance shows promise аз a measure 
of problem-solving rigidity.—Journal abstract. 

4416. Greene, William A. & Wirth, Harry G. (Eastern 
Washington State Coll) Operant conditioning of the skin 
E sponse with different intensities of е 

. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 4(3), 171-119. Conducted an expetunt with 72 
tgergraduates which used a dim flash of white light as 
"ni reinforcing stimulus. Results confirm earlier reports 
hod similar procedures from another laboratory, show 
m ifferential effect of the illuminance оѓ а reinforcing 
nant and contrast sharply with a study which failed to 
a Кар previous studies using light flashes as the 
ABER Assessment by postsession questionnaire 
dmm little evidence for awareness of the contingency 
e ^honship. Journal abstract. 
17: Greeno, James G. (U Michigan) Representation 
In D. E as discrete transition in a finite state space. 
(Eds) узыш; R. C. Atkinson, R. D. Luce & P. Suppes 
Cholop 0) developments in mathematical psy- 
CA: M - Learning, memory and thinking. San Francisco, 
appli - H. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 p. $9.— Describes the 
LP са of finite Markov chains to the psychology of 
Bu & and develops mathematical models using 
and ae Systems to analyze theories of memorizing 
ments Onditioning. Experimental results and measure- 
зор ce used to infer the kind of psychological process 
analyzed in each stage of learning; the process is 
Yzed into components operating on different levels, 
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and relationships between the components are clarified. 
(4pref) 

4418. Grice, G. Robert; Hunt, Reed L.; Kushner, 
Hace me & Мө дык (U New Mexico) Stimulus 

ensity, catch trial effects, and the speed-acci 
tradeoff in reaction time: A variable criterion mele 
interpretation. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
758-770.—5 paid, young adult Ss responded to a 1,000- 
Hz tone of 50, 80, or 100 db. Catch trial conditions were 
none, blank trials, a red light, a noise, and an 1,800-Hz 
tone. Auditory catch signals were of the same intensities. 
RT distributions in the Ist 3 conditions are well - 
described by a family of exponential growth functions 
dependent upon stimulus intensity and by the parame- 
ters of normal criterion distributions dependent upon 
catch trial conditions and between-session variability: 
Performance in the auditory catch trial conditions was 
not dependent upon the same set of sensory growth 
functions. Performance in these conditions is described 
by a 2-dimensional analysis of information transmitted 
as a function of time and interpreted in terms of variable 
criterion theory. The speed-accuracy tradeoff in this 
situation appears to depend upon differential rates of 
growth of intensity and associative information and the 
criterion used in responding to this information. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4419. Grings, William W.; Carey, Cheryl A. & Schell, 
Anne M. (U Southern California) Comparison of two 
methods for producing response inhibition in electro- 
dermal conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 658-662.—Employed 24 p 
graduate and undergraduate students to make а within-S 
comparison of 2 related procedures for negatively 
correlating a signal, or conditioned stimulus (CS), with a 
shock unconditioned stimulus (UCS) in differential 
conditioning of electrodermal responses (EDRs). One 
presented a nonreinforced stimulus (CS-) 
during reinforced trials for a 2nd stimuls (CS+). The 


that stimulus and a 2nd (inhibitory) stimulus ( 
conclusion that the CS- and CSA develo; 0 
properties was based on 3 classes of results: (a) during 
acquisition, 
stimuli positively 
to compoun: i thi 
to the’ excitatory stimuli alone; and (c) subjective 


4420. Hall, Geoffrey. (U Sussex, Lab of Experimental 
Psychology, Brighton, England) Transfer effects prod- 
uced by overtraining in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 938-944. 


= iments, 2 groups of 12 male hooded 
[n each of 2 experimen! groups mgr 
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increased tendency for the OT Ss to attend to the 
overtrained dimension. Exp II tested the hypothesis that 
overtraining produces positive transfer by reducing the 
Ss' tendency to take up position habits. The OT and CT 
Broups were presented with a choice between oblique 
stimuli with neither alternative being rewarded. Both 
groups took up position habits, the OT slightly more 
rapidly than the CT, and thus the hypothesis was not 
confirmed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4421. Haviland, Susan E. & Clark, Herbert H. (U 
California, Irvine) What's new? Acquiring new informa- 
tion as a process in comprehension. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct) Vol 13(5), 
512-521.—.Linguistically, sentences contain both Given 
information (what the listener is expected to know 
already) and New information (what the listener is not 
expected to know already). According to a proposed 
Given-New Strategy, the listener, in comprehending a 
sentence, first searches memory for antecedent informa- 
tion that matches the sentence's Given information; he 
then revises memory by attaching the New information 
to that antecedent. To provide evidence for this strategy, 
a total of 53 university students were presented pairs of 
sentences, where the Ist (the context sentence) provided 
a context for the 2nd (the target sentence). Ss were 
required to press a button when they felt they under- 
stood the target sentences. Exp I showed that a target 
sentence with a definite noun phrase presupposing 
existence took less time to comprehend when its Given 
information had a and Exp III antecedent in the context 
sentence than when it did not. Exp II ruled out a 
repetition explanation for Exp I, and Exp III demon- 
strated the same phenomenon for target sentences 
containing the adverbs istill, again, too, and either. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4422. Hellige, Joseph B. & Grant, David A. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Response rate and development of 
response topography in eyelid conditioning under 
different conditions of reinforcement. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 574-582. —In 2 
experiments, a total of 92 undergraduates were classified 
as voluntary (V) and conditioned (C) responders based 
on their predominant eyelid response topography. 
Response rate and development of an unconditioned 
stimulus (UCS) attenuating eyelid response topography 
were then examined during continuous classical rein- 
forcement, instrumental avoidance reinforcement, and 
yoked intermittent classical reinforcement. In general, 
the Vs showed a better UCS-attenuating Tesponse 
topography than the Cs. The Vs developed the UCS- 
attenuating response topography over trial blocks during 
classical conditioning with both continuous and intermit- 
tent airpuff reinforcement, but not during instrumental 
avoidance conditioning. While the instrumental avoid- 
ance Cs gave more responses than their yoked counter- 
parts who received intermittent classical reinforcement, 
the Vs showed exactly the reverse ordering. Results are 
discussed in terms of response learning processes during 
different modes of reinforcement, response learning 
differences in Vs and Cs, and possible differences 
between Vs and Cs in their classical conditioning 
parameters. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4423. Hersh, Harry M. (Johns Hopkins U) The 
effects of irrelevant relations on the processing of 
sequential patterns. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 
2(4), 771-774.—Letter series completion problems vary- 
ing along location of irrelevant relations (beginning, end, 
or none) were presented to 24 paid university students, A 
repeated-measures analysis of solution times and errors 
revealed that irrelevant relations at the beginning of 
series produced the longest latencies and the most errors, 
Using a pattern-induction-sequence-production model 
of serial processing, an error analysis showed production 
error rate remained constant across treatments, while 
pattern induction errors varied with confusion location. 
Results indicate that the difficulty of sequential process- 
ing varies with irrelevant relations only during the 
pattern-induction phase. Findings also support a left- 
-right generate-and-test model of pattern induction for 
the task.—Journal abstract. 

4424. Hunt, R. Reed; Parente, Frederick J. & Ellis, 
Henry C. (U New Mexico) Transfer of coding strategies 
in free recall with constant and varied input. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 619-624. 
—Examined the effects of differing degrees of grouping 
structure or variation on recall of 180 undergraduate Ss 
for letter sequences. 3 levels of input variability (high, 
moderate, and zero) were employed, defined in terms of 
the number of different spatial grouping rules imposed 
upon the letter sequences. Degree of variation was 
manipulated both as a between- and a within-S variable 
during training and as a between-Ss variable in à 
subsequent transfer task. Recall was directly related to 
degree of input variability when treated as a between-Ss 
variable, indicating that S tended to ignore the E- 
imposed grouping and encode the sequence in a more 
unitary fashion when the input was more variable. In 
contrast, when input variability was treated as a within-S 
variable, recall was high and approximated that of the 
high-variability between-Ss condition. Recall in the 
transfer task was largely dependent upon the coding 
strategy developed during training and was unaffected 
by differing degrees of variation in the transfer task. 
—Journal abstract. XP 

4425. Inagaki, Kayoko & Hatano, Сіуоо. (Izumi Junior 
Coll, Japan) Correlates of induced question-asking 
behavior. Japanese Psychological Research, 1974(Мау), 
Vol 16(1), 50-57.—143 5th graders were encouraged to 
write 2 questions for each of 8 stories involving 
incongruity (novelty, surprise, contradiction, or perpe 
ty. Questions were scored 1-5 according to use O 
information in the story, and to relating it to prior 
knowledge. Combined ‘scores of 2 questions were 
Positively correlated with each other among stories. Only 
1 significant. factor, explaining 27% of variance, Was 
extracted from the correlation matrix. The sum o 
combined scores was significantly correlated with schoo” 
Brade and achievement-test score in language, inte! 
gence, performance in science and in social аш 
sensitivity to mismatch, verbal report of felt incongru! у» 
and plot comprehension.—Journal abstract. G 

4426. Jarvella, Robert J. & Jones 
(Rockefeller U, New York, NY) Seeing ring in rang 2 in 
retain in retention: On izing stem morphemes," 
printed words. Journal of Verbal Learning & Ver 
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Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 590-598.—A total of 34 
right-handed undergraduate Ss in 2 experiments judged 
- whether pairs of words viewed simultaneously contained 
the same stem morpheme. Reaction times of same-dif- 
ferent judgments were obtained for verb stems paired 
with inflected forms of the verbs (Exp I) and for verb 
stems paired with derived adjectives and nouns (Exp II). 
_ Same judgments were faster than different judgments in 

‘both studies and were faster when the stem was spelled 
_ п the same way in both words, regardless of pronuncia- 
tion, than when it was spelled and pronounced different- 
ly. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4427. Just, Marcel A. & Brownell, Hiram H. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U) Retrieval of concrete and abstract prose 
descriptions from memory. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 339-350.—Examined how 24 
undergraduates retrieved information from previously 
learned concrete or abstract prose descriptions to 
determine whether concreteness facilitates memory 
retrieval in some way aside from organizing the material. 
Ss read thematically organized paragraphs that described 
either concrete or abstract referents. The concrete 
paragraphs described physical features of a person, while 
| the abstract paragraphs described personality features. 
Ss were then timed while they decided whether subse- 
— quent test sentences were true or false of the description. 
_ Responses were faster for concrete paragraphs. Since 
both types of paragraphs had an equivalent degree of 
Y thematic organization, results indicate that concreteness 
| provides mnemonic power above that provided by an 
| alternative organizational factor like thematic structure. 
= French summary) (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4428. Katz, Stuart & Gruenewald, Paul. (U Georgia) 
The abstraction of linguistic ideas in “meaningless” 
Sentences. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
131-741.—Proposed that J. D. Bransford and J. J. 
_ Franks’s (see PA, Vol 48:4191 and 50:8220) linear effect 
15 unrelated to semantic processes and will, therefore, 
occur, even when meaningless sentences (i.e., sentences 
Bening nonsense instead of meaningful content 
E B employed. Within the Bransford and Franks 
nh. 5 undergraduates were given either the mean- 
ingless Sentences or control sentences. Results show a 
significant linear effect for the meaningless sentences. 

Urthermore, although the slope of the effect for 
Meaningless sentences was flatter than that of the 
Control, other data rule out a semantic integration 

planation based on the availability of weise 
I Ormation contained in sentence structure. A simple 
qM Strategy hypothesis is offered to account for the 

Sung ect —Journal abstract. 

(U 022. Katz, Stuart; Atkeson, Beverly & Lee, Joanne. 
К е Bransford-Franks linear effect: Inte- 
fact? Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 
30105713. Hypothesized that. D. Bransford and J. 
йен ig wy бее РА, Vol 48:4191 and 50:8220) linear 
. Stimulus e artifact of the method of presentation of 
е. 48 ntences and is unrelated to semantic process- 
© contain 8raduate volunteers were given sentences 
control EE une information in 1 of 2 ways. In a 
_ Wed in earlier E Which was identical to the procedure 

ideas were esearch, overlapping combinations o 
4 Presented during learning and recognition; in 
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an experimental condition, ideas were presented one at a 
time. Results demonstrate that one-idea sentences 
received. significantly higher recognition confidence 
ratings in the experimental condition, thus supporting 
the artifact interpretation. It is proposed that Ss assign 
recognition confidence ratings based on the probability 
that a sentence containing a certain number of ideas 
could have occurred in acquisition—Journal abstract. 

4430. King, David J. (State University Coll New York, 
Oswego) Total presentation time and total learning time 
in connected discourse learning. Journal of Experimental. 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 586-589.—Manipulat- 
ed total presentation time by variations in exposure 
interval, interitem interval, and rate of presentation. 
Regardless of how constructed, a given total presentation 
time resulted in a similar total learning time for 120 Ss. 
Except for the briefest of total presentation times, 
variations in total presentation time had but a minor 
effect, if any, on total learning time. 

4431. Kirsner, Kim & Smith, Marilyn C. (U Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Modality effects in word identifica- 
tion. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 637-640. 
—Investigated the locus of persistence of information 
about presentation modality for verbal stimuli. 24 paid 
undergraduates were presented witha continuous series 
of 672 letter sequences for word-nonword categoriza- 
tion. The sequences were divided equally between words 
and nonwords, and each item was presented twice in the 
series either in the same or in a different modality. 
Repetition facilitation, the advantage resulting from a 
2nd presentation, was greatest in the intramodality 
conditions for both words and nonwords. Facilitation 
was reduced in the cross-modality condition for words 
and was absent from the cross-modality condition for 
nonwords. The modality-specific component of the 
repetition effect found in the word-nonword categoriza- 
tion paradigm may be attributed to persistence in the 
nonlexical, as distinct from lexical, component of the 
word categorization process.—Journal abstract. 

4432. Koriat, Asher & Lieblich, Israel. (Hebrew U 
Jerusalem, Israel) What does a person in a “ТОТ” state 
know that a person in a “don't know” state doesn't t 
know? Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
641-655.—Examined the significance of R. Brown and 
D. McNeill's (see PA, Vol 40:12901) findings regarding 
the "tip of the tongue" (TOT) phenomenon. A modified 
version of their procedure was used with 56 university 
students. Although Brown and McNeill's findings that Ss 
in a TOT state can detect parts and properties of the 
missing word were generally replicated, a division of the 
TOT state into a variety of substates showed correct 
detection rate to vary greatly, depending on the substate 
involved. In addition, correct detection of partial 
information was demonstrated even when S declared he 
had no knowledge of the selected word. It is suggested 
that a distinction be made between information detec- 
tion based on knowledge of the characteristics common 
to the class of items of which the target is a member and 
detection based on knowledge of characteristics specific 
to the target in question.—Journal abstract. 

4433. Kozielecki, Jozef. (Warsaw U, Inst of he 
gy, Poland) [A model for solving diagnostic problems.] 
(Polh) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1972, Vol 15(4), 3-15. 


— The diagnostic process begins with a set of hypotheses 
with different probabilities. Relative probabilities change 
with accumulation of information which originates 
partly in the environment, and partly in the memory. 
The hypothesis which first reaches threshold is diagnosed 
- as correct. The model contains 4 blocks. The Ist 2 are 
| operative, (a) “goals” and (b) “operation,” and have 
properties of recent memory. “Goals” decide on the 
hierarchy of diagnostic subgoals, and "operation" uses 
information from the last 2 blocks, (c) *memory" and (d) 
"environment, to change the probabilities of the 
hypotheses. The operative blocks can adopt different 
strategies, е.р., the catch-all strategy found in situations 
with many hypotheses and uncertain information, or the 
dichotomy strategy in simple situations. Some properties 
of the hypothesis-formation and information-utilization 
processes are described. (English & Russian summaries) 
(15 ref)—1. Divac. 

4434. Krause, Merton S. (Inst for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, IL) What it is to learn a fact. Journal for the 
Theory of Social Behaviour, 1973(Apr), Vol 3(1), 92-99. 
—Attempts to elucidate the process of learning a fact 
and to distinguish it from learning a statement. The 
epistemology of the process is described. Several patterns 
of events that constitute such learning are cited. Various 
theories of this kind of process are suggested: that of 
first-person psychology, of second-person psychology, 
and of third-person psychology. How cognitive learning 
operates in each of these 3 psychologies is discussed in 
detail. These ideas and concepts are considered in terms 
of their application to current educational systems. (20 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4435. Levine, Marvin. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Interpreting inconsistent response patterns: A 
reaction to William's estimate of “true hypothesis 
behavior." Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 369-371.—Discusses B. R. Wil- 
liams's (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) model that attempts to 
estimate true hypothesis behavior from inconsistent 
response patterns during sets of blank trials. Several 
kinds of data suggest that inconsistent response patterns 
are produced by systematic processes. These patterns, 
therefore, may not contribute to a simple estimate of true 
hypothesis behavior. 

4436. Louviere, Jordan J. (Florida State U) Predicting 
the evaluation of real stimulus objects from abstract 
evaluation of their attributes: The case of trout 
streams. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
59(5), 572-577.—Studied human iem sare in 
10 employees of Iowa trout hatcheries, In Phase 1 Ss 
judged hypothetical trout streams varying in quantity of 
trout and driving time to stream. In Phase 2 Ss judged 
real Iowa trout streams and estimated the quantity of 
ee ene the driving time for each stream. These 
estimates were used in multiple regression equations, 
derived from the data in Phase a to dem the ratings of 
the Teal streams in Phase 2. Correlations between 
predicted and observed judgments ranged from .37 
(individual S level) to .85 (group level). Results are 
consistent with empirical work in the number processing 
and nonexperimental work in geography and other 
spatially oriented sciences. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4437. Marcel, Tony & Forrin, Bert. (MRC Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Naming latency 
and the repetition of stimulus categories. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 450-460, 
—Conducted 4 experiments with undergraduate and 
graduate students to investigate sequential facilitation 
effects in the naming of alpha-numeric characters. With 
a stimulus set of 4 letters and 4 digits, repetition of an 
item or a category facilitated reaction time (RT). The 
advantage of category and item repetitions over category 
alternations decreased (a) as the response-signal interval 
increased and (b) if advance information respecting the © 
stimulus category was presented 1 sec (but not .5 sec) 
prior to stimulus onset. False advance information did 
not disturb the original latency differences between the 3 
transition types. With a stimulus set of the digits 2-9, RT 
varied systematically with the digit's ordinal distance 
from the preceding one in the sequence. Results are 
interpreted as favoring an "associative priming" model 
for facilitation in character identification that is respon- 
sible for both item and category repetition effects. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. f 

4438. Mazuryk, Gregory F. (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Positive recency in final free recall. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 812-814. 
— Recent studies suggest that the negative recency effect 
in final free recall is a function of the type rather than 
the amount of rehearsal given to terminal list items. 
From such findings it was predicted in the present 
experiment that by varying the type of rehearsal, positive 
recency in final free recall could be obtained. 24 Ss were 
presented with 14-item lists, and in all cases the Ist 10 
items of each list were silently learned. During the 
presentation of the 10th item, Ss were given 1 of 3 cues to 
indicate the method by which the last 4 items were to be 
studied. These methods were overt rehearsal, silent 
study, and generating verbal associations for each of the 
4 terminal list items. In agreement with earlier studies, 
results indicate a positive recency in final free recall for 
associated items.—Journal abstract. 

4439. McKee, J. David. (Rutgers State U, Douglass 
Coll, New Brunswick) The effect of problem difficulty 
on hypothesis testing and an extension of Levine's 
theory. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 19145), 
Vol 4(3), 188-190.—Examined working hypothesis (Hs) 
and majority rules under 4 conditions of problem 
difficulty achieved through combination of exposure о 
nonexposure of problem cards and informative еа | 
with 2 or 3 values per stimulus dimension. Memory я : 
facilitated solutions by 48 paid undergraduate n 
intradimensional variability had no effect. Working + 
Occurred more often in exposed conditions; шад 
rules were equally distributed throughout conditions. " 
demonstrated H behavior on 91.696 of all opportune i 
working Hs were more prevalent than majority Pd 
and the size of ће H pool supports M. Levine's (see 5 
Vol 49:216) subset sampling assumption. However EF, 
Ss changed Hs before and after “right” fedi 
Analysis of such discrepant findings suggests ап ex 
sion of Levine's model. —ournal abstract. 

4440. Merikle, Philip M. (U Waterloo, edict 
Canada) Selective backward masking with an unpr 
able mask. Journal of Experimental Psycho 
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1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 589-591.—Presented rows of 7 
random letters for 100 msec, followed by either a 
patterned mask or a blank white field. Ss could not 
anticipate whether or not a row would be followed by the 
mask. Since results show greater masking of center than 
end letters, selective masking cannot be attributed to 
different processing strategies under mask and no-mask 
conditions. 

4441. Millward, Richard B. & Wickens, Thomas D. 
(Brown U) Concept-identification models. In D. H. 
Krantz, R. C. Atkinson, R. D. Luce & P. Suppes (Eds), 
Contemporary developments in mathematical psychology: I. 
Learning, memory and thinking. San Francisco, CA: W. 
Н. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 p. $9.— Briefly reviews the 
definition of a concept and the basic paradigms that 
have been used in analyzing how concepts are learned. 
An organized set of axioms for hypothesis-testing models 
of concept identification is constructed, and representa- 
tive models are analyzed in detail. (39 ref) 

4442. Murdock, Bennet B.; Anderson, Rita E. & Ho, 
Elaine. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of presen- 
tation order on learning in multitrial free recall. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 
13(5), 522-529.—By an organization view, the formation 
of clusters and consequently the progress of interactive 
free-recall learning should be affected the order in which 
items are presented. Exp I with 12 undergraduate Ss 
failed to support an accretion hypothesis, which predict- 
ed that presenting the learned items in each cluster 
before the unlearned items should expedite learning 
relative to the reverse order. Exp II with 16 Ss showed 
that even scrambling some clusters while preserving 
others had relatively little effect, and the effects that 
Were obtained were directly contrary to what had been 
expected. These results plus other recent related findings 
Suggest that the characteristics of list presentation may 
have surprisingly little effect on the progress of multitrial 
free-recall learning. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

N 4443. Murphy, Michael D. & Wallace, William P. (U 
Б Reno) Encoding specificity: Semantic change 
tween storage and retrieval cues. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 768-774.—In 3 
experiments with a total of 240 undergraduate Ss, cue 
peas were presented with to-be-remembered (TBR) 
pm in an effort to influence specific encoding formats. 
cu was tested in the presence of cues that were 
To rcal, semantically similar, or semantically dissimilar 
um е input cues. In all 3 cases the recall cues and the 
Put cues were semantically similar to the TBR words. 
n evidence for cuing facilitation (relative to free 
D Occurred when the same cues appeared at both 
mae and output. Changing cues from input to output 
" suas recall decrements relative to free recall 
ii igh there was evidence for encoding specificity as 
input анод of recall cues semantically similar to 
A MEAS was associated with higher levels of recall 
atta fe presentation of recall cues semantically dissimi- 
е ee abstract. cw 

W ч y, Harry С. & Carruthers, Benjamin C. 
bonia „Ontario, London, Canada) Human eyelid 
ih Sales airpuff vs infraorbital shock as the 
285 lian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
83), 269-287. "In each a 3 pisi a RR 188 
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college students received classical eyelid conditioning 
with either a corneal airpuff or a subjectively matched 
infraorbital shock as the unconditioned stimulus (UCS). 
It was expected that conditioning levels would be higher 
for the presumably more “modifiable” airpuff UCS. 
Contrary to expectation, infraorbital shock produced 
superior conditioning in all 3 experiments. However, Ss’ 
ratings of airpuff and shock aversiveness in Exps II and 
III were negatively correlated with anticipatory condi- 
tioned responses, indicating that an instrumental rein- 
forcement mechanism operates for both UCS modalities. 
Results are discussed in terms of contiguity and effect 
models of classical conditioning. (French summary) (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. Ў 
4445. Murray, Harry С. & Ure, Сай. (О Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Role of temporal contiguity 
in intentional and incidental paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 4 
103(4), 816-820.—Consonant-vowel-consonant (CVG) TH 
trigram pairs were presented as “distracting stimuli” to 1 
180 university students in the context of a probability- 
learning orienting task, with an interstimulus interval —— 
(ISI) of .8, 3.0, or 6.0 sec between the Ist and 2nd 
stimulus of each pair. Intentional Ss were told to learn : 


the CVC pairs, whereas incidental Ss were given no 
instructions to learn. Performance on subsequent test — ' 
trials was a decreasing function of the ISI for incidental 
Ss and an increasing function of the ISI for intentional 
Ss. Results suggest that, at least under certain orienting 
conditions, incidental and intentional paired-associate 
learning may involve different underlying processes. 


—Journal abstract. е 
4446. Neisser, Ulric. (Cornell U) Practiced card 
sorting for multiple targets. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 781-785.—8 paid university students 
practice in card sorting. Each card 


targets at once difficult target, while 
maintaining the same overall error rates. However, they 
did miss the difficult target itself more often when it 


“positive” category. 
obtained by reversin; 
Instead of directional Tools neutral labels can be used. 
Reversing these labels creates no fundamental change in 
the solution of the problem. An experiment with 150 
undergraduate psychology students investigated the 
effect of directional and neutral category labels in a 
design which incorporated all 12 problems defined by 
the combination of directional and neutral labels. 
Significant effects of labels on performance were 
obtained. Implications of these effects for hypo 
advanced by J. L. Seggie (1969), К. G. Peters and J. P. 
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Denny (1971), and L. E. Bourne and D. E. Guy (1968) 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4448. Nosal, Czeslaw. (Wroclaw Technical U, Poland) 
[Mental abilities underlying effective thinking.] (Polh) 
Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1972, Vol 15(4), 33-48.—Re- 
views the literature on the thought process in problem 
solving. Based on this review, the process is schematical- 
ly conceived as a chain of action blocks: analysis of the 
problem situation (APS), generation of solution possibili- 
ties (GSP), evaluation of these (ESP), and realization of 
the adopted solution (RAS). Each action-block feeds 
both forward and backward. The outcome of a thought 
process depends on more than one ability, and given 
ability may play a role in more than one outcome. APS 
depends on efficient orientation in the problem situation, 
elimination of uncertainties, and reduction of informa- 
tion. GSP is based on fluency, flexibility, originality of 
thinking, and ability to grasp diverse relations simultane- 
ously. ESP is related to the capacity for logical and 
experimental evaluation, judgment, and other factors. 
RAS involves planning action, realization of plans, and 
control and correction of action. Each of these abilities is 
discussed and analyzed. (40 геѓ)—/. Divac. 

4449. Pate, James L.; Ward, Patricia & Harlan, 
Katherine B. (Georgia State U) Effects of word order 
and imagery on learning verbs and adverbs as paired 
associates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 792-795.—In 4 paired-associate 
studies with verbs and adverbs, more correct responses 
by a total of 248 undergraduate Ss occurred with the 
verb-adverb order than with the adverb-verb order. 
Results are similar for the anticipation method and for 
the study-test procedure. In 1 study, stimulus imagery 
and response imagery were combined factorially with 
word order. While both stimulus imagery and response 
imagery had significant effects, word order was an even 
more potent factor.—Journal abstract. 

4450. Penney, Catherine G. (Memorial U Newfound- 
land, St John's, Canada) Order of report and interfer- 
ence effects in four-channel bisensory memory. Canadi- 
an Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 371-382. 
—Used a 4-channel bisensory-dichotic presentation with 
a total of 6 graduate and undergraduate students who 
were postcued to recall only the auditory words, only the 
visual words, or all words. On total recall trials, words 
were recalled separately by modality. On auditory recall 
trials, a sequential recall order predominated. The 
modality of the postlist cue interacted with presentation 
modality of the memory words such that an auditory cue 
interfered with recall of auditory words and the visual 
е ers recall of visual words. Implications for theories 
of short-term memory are discussed. (Frenc! ummary. 
(28 ref)—Journal Pu eode ) 

4451. Pezdek, Kathy & Royer, James M. (U Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst) The role of comprehension in 
learning concrete and abstract sentences. Journal o 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(5). 
551—558.— Conducted 2 experiments with а total of 140 
undergraduate Ss to assess the effect of comprehension 
- on the recognition of meaning and wording changes with 
concrete and abstract sentences. One group of Ss was 
presented the sentences embedded in a context para- 
graph designed to increase comprehension. Recognition 
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for meaning changes in abstract sentences was signifi- 
cantly higher for the paragraph-embedded group than 
for a group presented the sentences without the para- 
graphs. There was no appreciable differences between 
the groups in recognition for wording changes in abstract 
sentences, nor in recognition for both meaning changes 
and wording changes in concrete sentences. Results are 
discussed in light of recent models which propose 
different storage mechanisms for concrete and abstract 
sentences.—Journal abstract. 

4452. Polich, John M. & Schwartz, Steven H. (Wayne 
State U) The effect of problem size on representation in 
deductive problem solving. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 683-686.—180 undergraduates 
attempted to solve logical deductive reasoning problems 
that varied systematically in amount of information 
presented. Methods which Ss employed in representing 
the problem were classified into 5 main types or modes. 
The proportion of Ss using a matrix mode of problem 
Tepresentation increased moderately with problems 
containing large amounts of information. The perform- 
ance of Ss using a matrix mode of representation 
Suggests that this advantage is related to ease of applying 
and/or storing the results of logical operations in such a 
problem space rather than to any facilitative effects of 
encoding processes. Specific limits to normal processing 
are hypothesized.—Journal abstract. 

4453. Reich, Carol M. (Board of Education for the 
City of Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The generalization of 
assertions throughout a cognitive network. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 288-299.—30 
undergraduates gave answers to sentence pairs of the 
following form: “Martians hate robins. Do Martians 
hate birds?" Objects of the sentence pairs were related as 
Ist- and 2nd-level superordinate and subordinate, and 
similar and dissimilar coordinate. Generalization be- 
tween levels was consistent with a model based on 
judgment of set-subset relations among the object sets to 
which concepts refer. Coordinate generalization was 
described by a 2nd model based on judgments of the 
proportion of properties shared by 2 concepts. Implica- 
tions of these findings for research on the syllogism are 
discussed. (French summary) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4454. Reid, J. Raymond. (U Victoria, British Columbi- 
a, Canada) Sentence-type variables as aural co! 
formation dimensions. Journal of Psycholinguistic Re- 
search, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 233-245.—An aural conjunc- 
tive concept formation experiment with 64 undergr adu- 
ates used as stimuli sentences varying systematically in 
voice (active or passive), mood (declarative or interroga" 
tive, modality (affirmative or negative), tense, an 
lexical content. Target classes were the 8 sentence type 
defined by all combinations of the Ist 3 syntactic 
variables. Aural processing was found to be ee 
difficult than visual, but higher education level facilitat- 
ed concept acquisition for males and females equally. 9* 
tended to avoid syntactic analysis in depth, classifying 
sentences on as cursory a basis as the task allowed. The 
simple, unequivocal syntactic signals of mood Ыг 
modality meaning were readily apparent, but 
discrimination of voice was complicated by ambiguous 
syntactosemantic associations and lack of 950038 
context. It is suggested that voice is not a determinant © 
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utterance type, but a context- and content-dependent 
realization of agent or object focus in transitive mes- 
sages. Q4 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4455. Resick, Patricia A.; Forehand, Rex & Peed, 
Steve. (U Georgia) Prestatement of contingencies: The 
effects on acquisition and maintenance of behavior. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 642—647. —Ехат- 
ined the effects of prestated contingencies, tangible plus 
verbal rewards, and tangible reinforcement alone on 
behavior acquisition. 32 4-6 yr old Ss were divided into 4 
groups according to prestatement vs no prestatement of 
contingencies and tangible reinforcers vs tangible plus 
verbal reinforcers, Results indicate that nonprestatement 
of contingencies facilitated maintenance of behavior. 
Furthermore, Ss exposed to prestated contingencies 
discriminated between reinforced and nonreinforced 
trials by the presence vs absence of contingency 
prestatement.—Journal abstract. 

4456. Ritterman, Stuart I. & Freeman, Nancy C. (U 
South Florida) Distinctive phonetic features as relevant 
and irrelevant stimulus dimensions in speech-sound 
discrimination learning. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 417-425.—Required 32 
college students to learn the relevant dimension in each 
of two randomized lists of auditorily presented stimuli. 
The stimuli consisted of 7 pairs of consonant-vowel 
nonsense syllables differing by 2 relevant dimension 
units and from 0 to 7 irrelevant dimension units. 
Stimulus dimensions were determined according to S. 
Saporta’s units of difference. No significant differences 
in performance as a function of number of the irrelevant 
dimensions nor characteristics of the relevant dimension 
were observed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4457. Ross, Leonard E.; Ferreira, M. Cecilia & Ross, 
Susan M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Backward masking of 
Conditioned stimuli: Effects on differential and single- 
ae classical conditioning ance. Journal of 

кеша Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 603-613. 
mg 3 experiments a total of 88 undergraduates who 

оаа good differential eyelid conditioning 
КЫ үрле received an additional session during which 
Ere masking stimulus was presented during the 
(UCS) ied stimulus (CS)-unconditioned stimulus 
tke ыш оп half of the trials. In a group for which 
UR ts between CS onset and masking stimulus 
tial res А) was selected to produce masking, differen- 
Such Bonding was largely eliminated on masking trials. 
SOR dition. not the case for a longer SOA control 
ЖЕШ] ae Similar masking effects were obtained with 
ward mas ae differential conditioning, but back- 

2 emend 3 о оссиг їп single-cue соого 
Ustal masking staat ese effects to those obtained in the 
recognition zm ies are discussed with respect to the 
tial and sin Processes involved and their role in differen- 

4458 ae conditioning.—Journal abstract. 

Cana da) Si Willard N. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
stimuli ae effects of identical elements among 
Psycholo ee units. Journal of Experimental 
peered 05: 974(Sep), Vol 103(3) 592-593.—In 2 
е other сае experiments, one using word triads and 
Pattern of D triads as stimuli, the complexity of the 
gra disse entical elements strongly influenced under- 
Performances. This shows that the failure of 
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structure to have an effect with single words is not due to 
meaning. The critical variable is whether the elements of 
the stimuli are processed separately or not. 

4459. Sanford, A. J. & Seymour, P. H. (U Dundee, 
Scotland) Semantic distance effects in naming superor- 
dinates. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
714-720.—Conducted 3 experiments in which а total of 
32 university students and staff and 16 high school 
students served as Ss. Results show that the time to select 
a superordinate label in response to a target word was a 
function of the normative likelihood of the target being 
produced as an exemplar of the superordinate. This 
extends the scope of semantic distance effects to a new 
task situation. The effect declined with practice (repeti- 
tion) and was also reduced by other preceding tasks. 2 _ 
alternative accounts of the processing underlying selec- 
tion are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4460. Schultz, Randall L. (Purdue U) System simula- 
tion: The use of simulation for decision making. 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 344-350.—Sug- 
gests that, when simulation is intended as an aid to 
decision making by individuals or organizations, special 
problems arise in connection with designing and using 
the model. The use of policy simulation and factors 
related to its application are explored, and implications 
for model development are presented. (37 ref) 

4461. Sehulster, Jerome R.; McLaughlin, John P. & 
Crouse, James H. (U Delaware) Separation of storage 
and retrieval in recall of ио et) d 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol , 583-586. 
бшнеда the Scie! in prose free recall with 192 
students. Results imply that proactive interference may 
affect the nature of retrieval cues in memory, and that 
output interference generated during the recall task may 
hinder recall. This interference seemed to affect recall of 
later input stories. 

4462. Seybert, Jeffrey A.; Wrather, Dan M.; Kanak, 
N. Jack & Eckert, Ed. (U Oklahoma) Interaction of drive 
level and task complexity in verbal discrimination 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 103(4), 795-798.—Performed an experiment to test 
predictions based on a combination of the frequency 
theory of verbal discrimination learning and Taylor- 
Spence drive theory, the latter of which postulates a 
Drive Level X Task Complexity interaction. 36 high- 
drive and 36 low-drive undergraduates, as determined by 
scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, were Ss. 3 
list conditions derived from the frequency theory of B. К. 
Ekstrand et al (see PA, Vol 41:212) were used: an 
associate-both (AB) list which is relatively difficult or 
complex, a same-right (SR) list which is relatively easy 
or simple, and a control (С) list of moderate difficulty. 
An interaction of Drive x Task Complexity was 
Observed, both in terms of trials to criterion and total 
errors. High-drive Ss performed better than low-drive Ss 
on the SR list, while the reverse was true for the AB list. 
—Journal abstract. 

4463. SI , 
агаа (Northwestern U) The spacing 
effect in the learning of word pairs and the components 
of word pairs. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
742-148.—Following the presentation of a single list of 
word pairs consisting of a 3-letter word on the left and a 
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_5-1ецег word on the right, 5 pe of 64 undergraduates 
each were asked to recall the (a) 3-letter words, (b) 5- 
letter words, (c) intact pairs, or (d) 5-letter words with the 


. Setter words provided. 2 types of repeated pairs were 


ted, one in which the same 3- and 5-letter words 


were repeated together (same pairs) and one in which the 


-same 5-letter word was repeated with different 3-letter 


_ words (different pairs). For half of the Ss in each recall 


group, the repetitions of a pair containing a given 5-letter 
ES were tied (MD; for the фы half, the 
repetitions were distributed (DP). Recall of MP same 
pairs and the components of these pairs was consistently 
poorer than that of DP same pairs. Recall of the repeated 
nent of the different pairs was also poorer under 


- MP than under DP. Results support an attenuation-of- 


attention explanation of the spacing effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

4464, Simon, Herbert A. & Newell, Allen. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U) Thinking processes. In D. H. Krantz, R. C. 
Atkinson, R. D. Luce & P. Suppes (Eds), Contemporary 
developments їп mathematical Feel 1. Learning, 
mei and thinking. San Francisco, CA: W. H. 
Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 
theories of human thinking, specifically those that are 
formulated in information-processing langauge. Applica- 
tion of information-processing theory to human problem 
solving, to verbal learning and related conceptual 

and to human discovery of serial patterns is 
detailed. (36 ref) 

4465. Smith, Kendon. (U North Carolina, Greensbor- 
о) A note on the possibility of a reinforcement theory of 
cognitive learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 161-163.—Reviews recent studies 
which su; an essentially neo-Tolmanian view of 
motivation and learning. However, it is suggested that, 
although this ap| has a certain phenomenal 
validity, itive linkages are formed not by contiguity 
alone, but a contiguity plus a species of secon 
reinforcement. It is also that such linkages, 
when activated by the en t, result in a te 
learning experience, the latter being responsible for the 
overt vior which then occurs. (18 ref)—Journal 

4466. Testa, Thomas J. (U Illinois) Causal relation- 
ships and the acquisition of avoidance responses. 
Deren! Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(6), 491-505. 
-- i 2 explanations of belongingness. One 
explanation postulates the evolution of event-specific 
associative mechanisms which associate events related in 


the environment. Another explanation that 
certain events covary in a manner whi improves 
associability. 2 forms of event-covariance are consid- 


ered: similarity in the location and in 
patterns of the to-be-associated events, Hubiished i 


p. $9.—Examines formal 
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is applied to (ће acquisition of avoidance responses. 
в-а 'ournal abstract. « 

4467. Thomas, David R.; Strub, Harry & Dickson, 
James F. (U Colorado) Adaptation level and the central 
tendency effect in stimulus generalization. Journal 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 466-47 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 220 undergraduates 
divided into 11 groups of 10 males and 10 females each. 
In Exp I, 7 groups were presented a dim light and then 
tested for recognition (generalization) with test stimuli 
including the original and several brighter values, The 
groups differed in the range and number of test values 
employed (from 3 to 9). On each trial, S judged the test 
stimulus as same as or different from the original and 
also rated it on a 9-point brightness scale. This provided 
generalization and adaptation level (AL) measures, Both 
AL and maximal generalized responding shifted to 
higher stimulus values with longer test series (i.e, with 
greater test asymmetry). In Exp II, 4 groups of Ss were - 
tested with a long or short range of stimuli, with few or 
many stimuli within each range. Only range affected 
both AL and the location of maximal responding, These 
results (чорду support an AL interpretation of the 
"central tendency effect" in stimulus generalization. 
—VJournal abstract. 

4468. Ullrich, James R. & Balogh, Bela A. (U 
Montana) Imagery and meaningfulness of right and 
wrong items in verbal discrimination learning. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 68-70.—1n а study 
with 144 Ss, the effects of variations in the rated imagery 
and the meaningfulness of the right word and the wrong 
word on a verbal discrimination task were exams a 
factorial manipulations of the imagery and meaningf 
ness values of the right and wrong words within verbal 
discrimination pairs. Results indicate that imagery wasa 
more potent variable than meaningfulness in the 
discrimination task.—Journal abstract. : 

4469. Wade, Edward A. & Blier, Michael J. (U Maine 
Orono) Learning and retention of verbal lists: 
anticipation and serial discrimination. Journal of Expert 
mental Psychology, 1974(Oct Vol 10304), 752-19. 
— Compared serial anticipation and serial discrimination 
learning in 3 experiments with a total of 232 under 
ates. Ss mastered consonant-vowel-co i 
(CVC) lists when each item aj in a triad мї 
either task relevant or task irrelevant distractors, the 
former being items from other list positions and the latter 
CVCs from outside the list. Recognition or serial 
immediately followed list mastery. Knowledge of 
was manipulated for discrimination groups- 


potent determiner of performance, and kn edge of 
results variations had little, if any, effect. Learning 
serial recall for anticipation were unaff 
уре of distractor in triads, but distractor type 
ect the performance of discrimination 
—Journal abstract. 
4470. Williams, Brian R. (Oregon State U) Comme 
On Levine's blank trial method: A 
estimating true hypothesis behavior. Journal of EX f 
mental Child ;, 1974(Oct), 362 


Vol 18(2), 
—When M. Levine’s 1966 method of blank trial prob 
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is used to study hypothesis behavior the probability that 
a probe results in a cue-defined choice combination а dual-encoding notion for visual stimuli. (18 
usually lies between 70 and .90, depending upon the age 'ournal abstract. 
oup and the treatment conditions. It may not be safe to 4474. Atkinson, Richard C. & Juola, James F. 
issume that each such combination signifies an hypothe- (Stanford U) Search and decision processes in recogni- 
sis. A procedure for estimating the probabili y of true tion „ In D. Н. Krantz, R. C. Atkinson, R. D. 
hypothesis behavior 1s presented, including a v idity test in 
for the resulting estimate. 
4471. Wiodarski, Ziemowit. (U Warsaw, Inst of 
Psychology, Poland) Degree of material organization 
and learning effects. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, 
Vol 5(2), 67~71.—Investigat the causal relationship 
between the learning process and degree of ma 
organization. 16 words referring to objects of 4 categories 
(fruits, animals, furniture, and vehicles) were exposed in 
3 patterns with different numbers of transitions from 1 
category to another (15 in the case of totally unorganized 
material, 9 for partially organized, and 3 for analy 
organized material) Ss were 120 Polish 5th and 6th recognition memory over 
graders, Results show that learning effects depended Psychol 1974(Oct), V: 
clearly on degree of material organization. Rapidity of | sk Аб 128 university 
learning rose commensurately with degree of organiza- by a 2-choice recognition test. The list was 
tion, Contributing to the latter were 2 kinds of organiza- — so that implicit associative nses (IARs) to the words 
tion, that independent of the learner and that acquired as during study recognition 
а result of the learner's own activity.—Journal abstract. i fi 

4472. Wright, Peter. (Stanford U, Graduate School of 
Business) The harassed decision maker: Time pres- 
sures, distractions, and the use of evidence. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 555-561.—1n- p uency 
vestigated dominant simplifying strategies people use in jg due to such posi! 
аа, to different information processing environ- — intervals (0, 5, 10, and 15 dese 
ments. It was hypothesized that judges operating under of time influenced 
either time pressure or distraction would systematically 
place greater weight on negative evidence than wo! 
their counterparts under less strainful conditions. 6 
groups of male undergraduates (N = 210) were present- 
ed 5 pieces of information to assimilate in evaluating cars 
аз purchase options. 3 groups operated under varying 
time pressure conditions, while 3 groups operated ш 
varying levels of distraction. Data usage models assum — j974(Oct), 


and inhibited performance with visual words. Results 


ing. San Francisco, 

p. $9.—Reviews the general theory of 
dynamic and interactive develops 
a mathematical model for recognition memory, 
model to relevant experiments: 


the 


ing disproportionately heavy weighting of negative nd 2 condi 
eec er d бш to а ignlitntiy Rt d must oon 2 a 
жн of Ss in the high time pressure and moderate „ңе, sets probes were either drawn F 
raction conditions. Ss attended to fewer data dimen- — from a eui Реге pool of words (the familiar 
sions in these conditions.—Journal abstract. sel) or were without replacement from à 
large pool of (the infinite set). Under both payolts 
Attention & Memory IB finite memory sets were searched at а faster, foe 
— Judith P. & Siegel, Alexander W. (U tbe inte familiar seis. The speed payoff reduced the 
> * LI m 
Eb) Facilitation of sequential short-term memo constant КАНЕ of ame contrary 
оу, бер), Ew eae ee pad m) 3 for both sets. Errors increased from Li» with 
, ‚ 567-573.—Со d - 
experiments which tested undergraduates (N = 48)ina accuracy payoff to 19% with speed А F r 
terial position recall task. Exp I found that pictures уо! most of the errors were false positives for 
9 infinite set. 
=" better. performance Than did spoken words: familiar set жа у — for de d 
recall nd pictures showed уа effect, whereas Several m -— Ae (15 considered. 1 
recency e spoken words showed both a primacy and Lari y sae He he T 
effect. In Exp II, visual words were the stimuli. їй: LI P . -— ^ о 
than ба words produced poorer overall performance mg — ^ — 
9 enin er perder deri ses Солев E Verbal Behavior, 197400, Vol TC 5-54 1n 
ma ut no . А was 
Ш, Ss were tested wit леї and auditory Exp I the magnitude dorus » — CO S | 


i 
i 


were instructed to form images of the stimuli, Imagery examined эла function 
Instructions facilitated performance with auditory — ift employed with 768 undergradua! 


LES 


the sense-impression dimensions 0! “round” and 
“white,” the magnitude of release increased from about 
6% after 1 prior trial to about 60% after 4 trials. A 
possible explanation of this effect is discussed. Exp П 


- with 96 Ss explored some implications of the proposed 
model. The nature of the relationship between the 


- magnitude of PI release and the contents of the memory 


trace is discussed, and it is argued that until more is 


"known about the operation of the memory system, it will 


not be possible to use Pl-release data as a source of 
evidence for the manner in which words are encoded. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4478. Bird, Charles P. & Goodwin, C. James. (Florida 
State U) Form class as an effective encoding dimension 
in short-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4) 625-628.—Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 144 undergraduate Ss using 
D. D. Wickens’s (1972) procedure for the study of 
relevant encoding dimensions in short-term memory. In 
Exp I reliable release from proactive inhibition was 
obtained by changing the content of word triads on Trial 
4 from nouns to verbs or vice versa. This effect was most 
clearly apparent when salience of the form class 
dimension was increased by informing Ss as to the 
content of each triad prior to its presentation. Exp II 
demonstrated that the results of Exp I were most likely 
due to differential encoding on the part of Ss, rather than 
to perceptual alerting caused by the introduction of the 
cue regarding change in form class.—Journal abstract. 

4479. Bower, Gordon H. & Karlin, Martin B. (Stanford 
U) Depth of processing pictures of faces and recogni- 
tion memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 751—757.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments, with 12 undergraduate Ss in each, to determine 
whether S remembers a picture better the greater the 
“depth of processing" he allots to it. In Exps I and II 
depth of processing pictures of faces was varied 
according to judgments of sex (superficial) or judgments 
of likableness or honesty of the person pictured. 
Performance on a later recognition memory test was high 
for pictures judged for likableness or honesty and low for 
pictures judged for sex. This ordering held as true for 
intentional learners as for incidental learners. Exp III 
showed that face recognition memory was not materially 
affected by a context manipulation: an old test picture 
was remembered at a level determined by its original 
depth of processing and independently of how it was 
tested—either alone, along side an old picture it had 
been studied with, or with. a new picture.—Journal 
abstract. 

4480. Briggs, Raymond. (Oakland U) Auditory and 
visual confusions: Evidence against simple modality 
encoding hypotheses. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 2(4), 607-612.—Using both recognition and recall 
responses, confusion and intrusion errors were obtained 
for briefly exposed ll-letter strings. The patterns of 
errors were арі dependent upon experimental varia- 
bles. In Exp I 47 college students made auditory and 
visual intrusions with recall, but neither with recognition. 
In Exp II increasing exposure time and eliminating a 
poststimulus cue presented to 26 Ss primarily increased 
auditory confusions. This suggests that auditory and 
visual confusions reflect strategy-contingent recoding 
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rather than 
abstract. 

4481. Cheng, Chao-Ming. (National Taiwan U, 
Taipei, Republic of China) Different roles of acoustic 
and articulatory information in short-term memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
103(4), 614-618.—32 undergraduates attempted ordered 
recall of strings of 7 consonants: F, G, K, M, R, V, and 
Y. Each consonant is intrinsically correlated with a 
distinctive vowel phoneme when named as a letter. The 
experiment investigated whether suppressing these corre- 
lated vowel phonemes of the consonants by pairing each 
consonant with the redundant vowel /a/ would have the 
same effect on recall in the 2 input modes—auditory and 
articulatory. It was found that suppressing the vowel. 
phonemes through the auditory mode had a selective 
interference effect on the recall of late items, whereas 
that through articulation had a nonselective effect across 
the whole list. A 3-component model of short-term 
memory is discussed based on these findings.—Journal 
abstract. 

4482. Feeney, Dennis M.; Pittman, James C. & 
Wagner, H. Ryan. (U New Mexico) Lateral inhibition 
and attention: Comments on the neuropsychological 
theory of Walley and Weiden. Psychological Review, 
1974(Nov), Vol 81(6), 536-539.—Criticizes the physio- 
logical assumptions of the recent theory of attention 
proposed by R. E. Walley and T. D. Weiden (see PA, 
Vol 51:6479). Their position, a pyramid of feature 
detectors with perception at the apex in association 
cortex, cannot account for much old and new data on 
brain function. The role they propose for lateral 
inhibition in attention is "cognitive masking —the » 
prevention of simultaneous encoding of perceptual 
events. Even given their assumptions, lateral inhibition 
cannot account for selective responding but rather 1s 4 
consequence of selective processes. An alternative 
hypothesis for the role of lateral inhibition in attention 1s 
outlined. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. А 

4483. Fessler, Раш K.; Lenorovitz David R. & 
Yoblick, Darryl A. (State О New York, Buffalo) mo 
delay and similarity effects in facial recognition. oua 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 490-498. 
— Conducted 4 experiments to investigate the ability 
232 undergraduates to recognize a target person, “ш 
they had previously seen in slides or a film, in y ў, 
series of pictures. Exp I, which manipulated time gi 
between seeing the target and starting the tests SER 
(from 4 min to 1 wk), demonstrated that delay hat dis 
effect on recognition performance. The other 3 i d s 
manipulated similarity between the target person 205 ^. 
decoy pictures preceding the target in the search rer 
The greater the target-decoy similarity, the ро Чү 
the recognition performance. A significant E 
Position X Similarity interaction indicated the De. 
of alarger performance decrement due to pos! 
when similarity level was high.—Journal abstract. H. 

. 4484. Flexser, Arthur J. & Bower, Gordo? ts: 
(Stanford U) How frequency affects recency judge? 
A model for recency discrimination. Journal of Ee 
mental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 706-716— ist 
vious evidence that repetition оф ап item in AUN 
enhances that item's recency relative to other items 


modality-specific ^ encoding.—Journal 
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experiments such as that of D. L. Hintzman and R. A. 
Block (see PA, Vol 46:6136) which instead favor a 
Tultirace representation for repetitions of an item. The 
present 2 experiments, with a total of 80 16-31 yr old Ss, 
tested 2 plausible interpretations of the effect of 
frequency on relative recency judgments. The Ist, that 
low frequencies result in poor recognition memory, 
hence poorer recency discrimination, was discounted in 
Exp 1, which still found sizable frequency effects on 
relative recency judgments even when considering only 
recognized items. A multiple-trace theory of contextual 
time tagging was then proposed to account for the effects 
of event frequency on subjective recency. Exp II, which 
collected event frequency as well as relative recency 
judgments, yielded data which were fit quantitatively by 
the multiple-trace time tagging theory. It was found that 
relative "distance" judgments were not psychologically 
symmetric to relative recency judgments—a result not 
predicted by the time tagging model.—Journal abstract. 
4485. Friedrich, Douglas. (Central Michigan U) 
Comparison of intrusion errors and serial position 
curves on monaural and dichotic listening tasks: A 
developmental analysis. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 2(4), 721-726.—Based on a repeated measurement 
Study of 7-, 10-, 14-, and 17-yr-old students (n = 20in 
each group) with monaural and dichotic presentations of 
word lists varying in associative structure and presenta- 
tion rate, intrusion and serial position dependent 
variables were analyzed. Intrusion analyses supported 
E reports on word list recall; 7- and 10-yr-olds 
E led fewer words from monaural and dichotic lists 
ind had more intrusive errors than adolescents. Based on 
Eun 4 orders of report (strategies) for monaural and 
S lotic word presentations, serial position curves for the 
types of presentation were compared. Within-age 


domani S ss 
mparisons were strikingly similar. Between-age ru 


con of monaural and dichotic presentation serial 
[ноп curves. support the notion that there are 
genetic limitations in memory structure and control 
E em abstract. 
Sui 6. Fritzen, James. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
Hd a Unitization of related words 
1034) e of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
TAA 8-645.— Conducted 4 experiments with a total 
4 undergraduate Ss іо assess the extent to which Ss 
iue ‘elated words in short-term storage (S 
I Tenn words were inserted either at the end (Exps 
aa IV) or toward the middle (Exp Ш) of lists of 
on яа words. The unitization of the related words in 
athe D expected to facilitate the recall of other words 
E st. No facilitation was found in Exp Lin which Ss 
UE dei to recall the words in any order. When г 
[ 09. there was facilitation of other words 
E (Exps II and IV) or subsequent to (Exp Ш) 
Uu MN ed words. Results are taken as evidence that 
in does take place in STS.—Journal abstract. 
Coll Ere. Alfred H. & Melton, Arthur W. (Bowdoin 
length o ts of frequency of presentation and stimulus 
; n retention in the Brown-Peterson paradigm. 
Ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
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103(4), 629-637—In an experiment with 48 female 
university students, percent recall from word units 
decreased in the Brown-Peterson short-term memory 

igm as a function of unit length (3 vs 5 words) and 
retention interval (0, 4, 8, or 16 sec) and increased as a 
function of the frequency of massed presentations (1,2, — 
3, or 4). The absolute recall of words was less from 5- — 
word than from 3-word units at the longer retention — 
intervals following 1 or 2 presentations. Results confirm 
the presence of intraunit interference in recall after 4 or 
more sec under conditions of high intraexperimental 
proactive there is other 


ting sentence material. Memory & Cogni 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 671-682. Presented sets of sem: 


Sentence connectedness was an important determiner of 
the magnitude of the observed recall phenomenon. Using. 
a multiple-choice recognition test, key words or phrases 
from the to-be-forgotten sentences were equally available _ 
as key words or phrases from the to-be-remembered 
sentences. Results extend the selective-rehearsal andd 
differential-grouping interpretation of the positive-for- = 
getting phenomenon to encompass sentence material. (17 


ас ага A. (U Florida) The recall of — 
linguistic ideas. Journal_of Experimental Psychology, 
19 (Oc), Vol 103(4), 807-809. Used J, D. Bransford 


anks's (see PA, Vol 48:4191) procedure for 


and J. J. Fr 48:4191) р! 
studying the abstraction of linguistic ideas in a sentence 


memory task but with a recall test substituted for the 
usual recognition test. Following the recall test, the 10 
undergraduate Ss were asl 
ideas that could be created. from the sets of related 
acquisition sentences. i 
Bransford and Franks's argument for the construction of 
more “wholistic semantic structu: 
4490. Harris, J. (U Kansas) Memory for 
presuppositions and implications: A case study 
verbs of motion and inception-termination. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 594—597. 
12 sentences, n 
each of which the verb carried presuppositions or 
implications about what happened before or after the 
tence (eg, “At 6:00 the bullfighter 
were then tested on their ability 
to comprehend or remember related information (e.g» 


where the bullfighter was just before or after 6:00) 
ictions were confirmed for 


tive verbs, such sentences with 


NER 


ambiguous. There was no difference 


implicationally те Was, differe 
between presuppositions and implications 1n either 
comprehension or memory.—Journal abstract. 


1 
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4491. Hollan, James D. (Clarkson Coll of Technology) 
Some effects of epistemological structure on = 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 670-676. 
—Tested graph theoretical models of the epistemological 
Structure imposed upon a set of mathematical concepts 
by 10 graduate mathematics students and faculty in 3 

experiments. Exp I showed that recali and 
confidence of recall were highest for concept pairs 
connected by short paths, next highest for those 
connected by long paths, and lowest for those not 
connected by paths. Exp II replicated the result of Exp I 
that recall and confidence of recall were greater for 
concept pairs connected by paths than for those not 
connected by paths and revealed no differences in recall 
between concept pairs connected by many paths and 
those connected by a few paths. Exp III found no 
differences in recall of abstract and concrete concepts. 
The abstractness of a concept was quantified by the 
mean path length from the concept to primitive (unde- 
fined) concepts. The approach of building a model of 
each S's epistemological structure is supported by the 
finding that, while a given S's definitions of the concepts 
remained relatively constant, there were considerable 
differences in definitions of the concepts between Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

4492. Hudson, Robert L. & Davis, Jerry L. (Mississip- 
pi State U) The effects of intralist cues, extralist cues, 
and category names on categorized recall. Psychonomic 

: Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 71—75.—Reports 2 experi- 
ments which attempted to clarify a procedural Yrs eni 
in a previous study by R. L. Hudson and J. B. Austin 
(see PA, Vol 45:3478) and to provide support for the 
hypothesis that context words as recall cues serve to 
mediate category names. Ss were a total of 148 
undergraduates. The results regarding the procedural 
problem of Hudson and Austin indicate that exposure to 
context words during recall trials did not artifactually 
increase recall for context groups. The hypothesis that 


' context cues serve to mediate the category name was 


supported in Exp II but 


not in Exp I.—Journal abstract. 
4493. Jacoby, 


Larry L. (Iowa State U) The role of 
mental contiguity in memory: Registration and retrieval 
effects. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 483-496.—Implicit contiguity of 
related items whose list presentations are physically 
disparate results from the S looking back through 
memory so as to bring the items together in mental 
experience. Effects of implicit contiguity were examined 
in 3 experiments with a total of 170 undergraduate Ss by 
controlling looking-back behavior during list presenta- 
tion and varying the separation of target items and 
related items that were later Provided as recall cues. The 
is enhanced by their 
during study. 
However, Exp III showed that the effectivencce a 
acoustically related cues was uninfluenced by either 
physical or implicit contiguity. Exp III also revealed that 
finding faster “decay” of acoustic than semantic inform- 
ation is dependent upon retention test arrangements. (19 


' ref)—Journal abstract. 


4494. Johansson, Bo S.; Lindberg, Leif G. & Svensson, 
Margareta L. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of encoding 


Strategy, presentation modality, and scoring method on 
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STM performance with the Peterson and Peterson 
technique. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
656-662.—Replicated L. R. Peterson and M. J. Peter- 
son's (see PA, Vol 34:5499) experiment, using a variation 
of presentation modality and encoding strategy in 2 
experiments with a total of 96 Psychology students. The 
recall data showed that a Peterson and Peterson type 
forgetting curve was obtained using auditory presenta- 
tion and instructions to rehearse vocally the trigrams 
when scoring only completely correct recall within the 
Ist 3 sec of the recall interval. With visual presentation 
and instructions to find meaningful trigram interpreta- 
tions, the forgetting curve was higher and much more 
flat, especially when Scoring position-correct recall 
within the total 0-10-sec recall interval. No buildup of 
proactive inhibition could be detected when visual 
presentation was used together with instructions to find 
meaningful trigram interpretations. The importance of 
the different encoding activities for recall performance is 
discussed. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4495. Jones, Sheila. (University Coll London, Eng- 
land) Imagery in a short-term memory task. Psychonom- 
ic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 76—78.— Instructions for 
2 short-term memory spatial tasks involving paired- 
associate (PA) learning were presented to 48 undergradu- 
ates under conditions which either suppressed or 
permitted the use of imagery mediation. Differential 
performance of the tasks for the 2 presentation condi- 
tions was found to be related to the imagery concreteness 
of the response members of the PAs when high-imagery 
stimulus members were used as nonverbal cues in recall. 
The prediction that imagery would be used spontaneous- 
ly and effectively when conditions favored its use was 
confirmed. Results also indicate that the mode of 
Presentation of an instruction sentence (written vs 
Spoken) may be an important variable in subsequent 
performance of a short-term memory task.—Journal 
abstract. À 

4496. Barry H. (Purdue U) Modality 
effects in recognition short-term motor memory. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 
522-529 —Evaluated short-term motor memory (STMM) 
in a same-different recognition task with male undergrad- 
uates. Such a recognition measure offers methodological 
advantages over production measures of retention. In 
Exp I, with 8 Ss, an immediate recognition task was 
to validate an index of recognition difficulty. In Exp П, 
With 48 Ss, delays of 0 sec, 20 sec unfilled, and 20 sec 
filled with paced tapping were used. A complex interac- 
tion among type of different trial, delay condition, and 
modality suggests that systematic changes in visual 
STMM are produced by activity, while changes in 
kinesthetic STMM are produced by delay and not by 
activity. However, an interaction between type of 
recognition trial and modality was independent of delay 
condition, suggesting that modality effects in the STMM 
Paradigm cannot be attributed entirely to memory 
decrements. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4497. Lefton, Lester A. & Anne B. (U South 
Carolina) Orthographic structure and reading experi- 
ence affect the transfer from iconic to shortterm 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 103(4), 775-781.—A total of 42 undergraduates and 
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126 Ist, 3rd, and Sth graders were shown 8-item 
pseudowords of either Ist- or 4th-order approximation to 
English. Processing time was controlled with a visual 
noise mask, and either the entire array was masked or 
just tbe left- or the right-hand side. Results show that (a) 
processing of letter strings proceeded sequentially from 
left to right, (b) it proceeded more rapidly for ortho- 
graphically constrained strings of letters than random 
strings of letters, and (c) it developed during the early 
school years with changes in processing strategy essen- 
tially complete by about the 3rd or 4th grade.—Journal 
abstract. 

4498. Loftus, Elizabeth F. & Palmer, John C. (U 
Washington) Reconstruction of automobile destruction: 
An example of the interaction between and 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 585-589.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which a total of 195 students viewed films of 
automobile accidents and then answered questions about 
events occurring in the films. The question, *About how 
fast were the cars going when they smashed into each 
other?" elicited higher estimates of speed than questions 
which used the verbs collided, bumped, contacted, or hit in 
place of smashed. On a retest 1 wk later, those Ss who 
received the verb smashed were more likely to say “yes” 
to the question, *Did you see any broken glass?", even 
though broken glass was not present in the film. Results 
are consistent with the view that the questions asked 
Subsequent to an event can cause a reconstruction in 
one's memory of that event.—Journal abstract. 

4499. Madigan, Stephen. (U Southern California) 
Cue-dependent effects in recall of са lists. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 700-702. 
—Similarities between cued and noncued recall suggest 
that both measure the same underlying processes. 
Differences suggest the utility of cueing procedures in 
identifying the origin of characteristics of recall—any 
feature of noncued recall that is altered by provision of 
cues must originate in the retrieval process; features 
Tesistant to such modification represent encoding or 


Storage effects, 

4500. Mandler, & Boeck, Wayne J. (U 
California, San Diego) Retrieval in recogni- 
tion. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 613-615. 
—Retrieval processes in the long-term recognition of 
Well organized material showed the expected organiza- 
tional effects on “slow” recognition responses. 21 Ss 
0980 100 words into 2-7 categories until а stable 
siBanization was achieved. Data show the usual correla- 
mr between organization (number of categories used) 
dn Tecall and recognition. Recognition tests a week 
ee T the sorting task revealed no differences between Ss 
res Шапу or few categories for the “fast” tion 

SPonses, defined as the faster 50% of each S's latency 
dep bution. The organizational effect was clearly evi- 
the for the “slow” 50% of the responses. Data support 
assu rieVal-check hypothesis in recognition under the 
danon that retrieval operations take additional time 

45h the recognition process.—Journal abstract. 

01. Mewhort, D. J. (Queen's U, Kingston, Ontario, 
Ment Accuracy and order of report in tachistoscopic 
19740 !cation. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 

Sep), Vol 28(3), 383-398.—Presents а 2-process 
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model which considers both encoding and rehearsal | 
processes in a free-recall tachistoscopic identification 
task. It is suggested that the transfer of material from. 
iconic storage to verbal short-term memory involves à 
rapid left-to-right operation (scanning) which proceeds 
more rapidly when dealing with familiar letter patterns. 
The scan loads short-term memory by converting the. | 
parallel spatial array held in the icon to a sequential one _ 
in preparation for response organization within short- _ 
term memory. Organization within short-term memory 
involves a relatively slow and iterative rehearsal loop 
established in terms of the temporal organization — 
resulting from the scan. An experiment with 32 unde 
graduates is reported which illustrates some implications 
of the model. In particular, the experiment shows th 
separate contribution of scanning and rehearsal to the 
organization of a sequential response. It also shows that | 
although both mechanisms exploit the structure 
familiar letter patterns, they do so independentl 
(French summary) (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4502. Monty, Richard A.; Karsh, Robert & Taub, 
Harvey A. (US Army Human Engineering Lab, Beha- 
vioral Research Directorate, Aber Proving Ground, 
MD) The effect of set on encoding and rehearsal ' 


in memory. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), : 


: К 
Vol 2(4), 691-694.—Determined the effect of manipulat- 
ing each of 120 college student S's repente for what - 
he will see on a given trial on his ability to mentally keep 
track of the number of occurrences of each of several 
different stimuli in a sequence. It was found that, when | 
the same stimuli were used from trial to trial, perform 
ance was significantly better than when different stimuli 
were used. Foreknowledge of the specific stimuli to be 
used on a given trial did little to improve performance 
per se, but it did reduce labeling errors. Results are 
discussed in terms of the M uu model o 
ing-track performance.—Journal abstract. : 
ni M Bennet B. & Wells, J. Elisabeth. (U 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Parameter invariance in 
short-term associative memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 415-488.—Used a 
confidence-judgment recognition procedure, a forced- 
choice recognition procedure, and a cued-recall proce- 
dure to test 3 different models of short-term associative. 
memory. Each of 8 undergraduates was given 640 tests 
on each procedure; presentation rate was also a within- | 
Ss variable. The models tested were a cross-reference _ 
model based on independent forward and backward 
associations, ап access-time model, and strength theory. 
The cross-reference model underpredicted recall, but was 
adequate for the recognition data. The access-time model - 
could predict either type of recognition data separately 
but not together. Strength theory fared quite poorly. (28 
'ournal abstract. E: 
wer Nelson, Thomas O. & MacLeod, Colin M. (U 
Washington) Fluctuations in recall across successive - 
test trials. Memory & Cognition, 
687-690.—Investigated 
trial forgetting and 


istics of the 
instructions to S). е 
list and then had 2 successive recall 
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36, or 144 sec in duration. On the 2nd recall trial, Ss were 
instructed to recall previously recalled items only 
(“old”), previously nonrecalled items only (“new”), or 
both previously recalled items and previously nonre- 
called items (“both”). Results suggest that (a) although 
recall trial duration affected the overall amount of recall, 
it did not affect the amount of item fluctuation and (b) 
instruction to recall only “old” items or to recall only 
“new” items resulted in suppression of the nonrequested 
items without a corresponding facilitation for the 
requested items.—Journal abstract. 

4505. Ninio, Anat & Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew U, 

— Jerusalem, Israel) Reaction time in focused and in 
divided attention. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 394-399.—Undergraduates lis- 
tened to dichotic lists of words and responded to animal 
names by pressing a key. Group 1 (36 Ss) performed in a 
condition of focused attention to one of the messages 
and in a condition of divided attention, where both 
messages were relevant. Group 2 (8 Ss) performed in 
focused attention and in a single-message condition. It 
was found that there were many more omissions in 
divided than in focused attention, and mean reaction 
time (RT) was prolonged. There was no difference in RT 
between focused attention and the single-message 
condition. The occurrence of an animal name in the 
irrelevant message occasionally caused errors. Results 
are consistent with an effort theory of attention. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4506. Norman, M. Frank. (U Pennsylvania) Effects of 
overtraining, problem shifts, and probabilistic rein- 
forcement in discrimination learning: Predictions of an 
attentional model. In D. H. Krantz, R. C. Atkinson, R. 
D. Luce & P. Suppes (Eds), Contemporary developments in 
mathematical psychology: I. Learning, memory and think- 
ing. San Francisco, CA: W. H. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 
p. $9.—Develops a model for discrimination learning 
which was proposed by D. Zeaman and B. J. House 
(1963) and by E. Lovejoy (1968). Called the ZHL model, 
the formulations incorporate interacting perceptual- and 
response-learning processes and are illustrated within the 
context of several experiments. (16 ref) 

4507. Paivio, Allan. (U Western Ontario, London, 

_ Canada) Spacing of repetitions in the incidental and 
intentional free recall of pictures and words. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 
497-511.—Lists containing repeated pictures (PP), re- 
peated words (WW), pictures repeated as words or vice 
versa (PW), and unrepeated items were recalled follow- 
ing incidental, intentional control, or standard free recall 
instructions presented to a total of 378 undergraduates in 
2 experiments. Theoretical interest centered on the 
effects of spacing of repetitions and the degree to which 
the repeated events are additive (statistically independ- 
ent) under different conditions. Results show that (a) 
spacing enhanced recall for all types of repetitions under 
standard instructions, but only PP repetitions benefitted 
from spacing under incidental conditions; (b) under 
standard conditions, PP and WW repetitions were less 
than additive when massed but became additive when 
spaced, whereas PW repetitions were at least additive 
whether massed or spaced; and (c) most Tepeated events 
displayed independence under incidental conditions. 
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Results indicate differential encoding and attentional 
processes in the lag effect, and dual coding in picture- 
word memory. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4508. Pellegrino, James W. & Battig, William F. (U 
Colorado, Inst for the Study of Intellectual Behavior) 
Effects of semantic list structure differences in free 
recall. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 65-67. 
—Results of a study with 37 undergraduates show that 
free-recall learning of a mixed list of 20 related and 20 
unrelated words was enhanced more if the related words 
belonged to common taxonomic categories than if they 
were hierarchically ordered as a single branch of a 
"semantic tree" (e.g., animal, mammal, dog, terrier). The 
same difference obtained in l-wk delayed recall. No 
significant taxonomic-hierarchic differences were found 
in clustering. More detailed analyses indicated the 
hierarchical recall decrement to reflect fewer recalled 
items per set during learning, but fewer sets represented 
in delayed recall. These results are interpreted on the 
basis of a 2-stage retrieval process, distinguishing access 
to a semantic set from subsequent access to items within 
the set.—Journal abstract. 

4509. Pick, Anne D.; Pick, Herbert L. & Hales, 
Jacqueline J. (U Minnesota) Selective attention to 
words and colors. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 
29(2), 85-87.—27 undergraduates made same-different 
judgments for pairs of words that were either color 
names or object names. The words of a pair were printed 
in either matching or different color print. Responses 
were directed to the print color, to the words, or to both. 
Both print color and color names lengthened response 
time in several experimental conditions. It is hypothes- 
ized that only the information necessary for judgments is 
processed initially; the words are read, and interference 
is produced only after color and/or letter-shape differ- 
ences have been detected.—Journal abstract. 1 

4510. Postman, Leo & Burns, Sheila. (U California, 
Berkeley) Long-term retention as a function of word 
concreteness under conditions of free recall. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 703-708.—Acquisition 
and long-term retention of concrete (C) and abstract (A) 
words by 128 university students were investigated under 
conditions of multiple-trial free recall. Both unmixed and 
mixed lists were used in original learning. Retention was 
tested either 1 min or 1 wk after attainment of the 
learning criterion. Acquisition was faster and retention 
was higher for C than for A words. These differences 
were more pronounced for mixed than for unmixed lists. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

4511. Raeburn, Vicki P. (Vassar Coll) Priorities in 
item recognition. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 
2(4), 663-669.—Used S. Sternbergs (see PA, Vol 
40:10810) paradigm to examine item recognition in 2 
experiments with a total of 18 university students. 
Functions relating reaction time to positive set size and 
relating reaction time to the serial position of positive 
targets are discussed within the context of Sternberg 
(1969) recognition model. It was hypothesized that (а) 
certain members of the positive set receive preferential 
processing and (b) some members of the negative set are 
Compared to the target in memory. Results of both 
experiments support the Ist hypothesis, and results of 
Exp I support the 2nd hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
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4512. Robbins, Donald & Bray, James F. (Emory U) Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 616-628. . 
The spacing effect and the A-B, A-C paradigm: Evidence —Proposes a саа for memory МКА i Dich S first 
for retroactive facilitation. Journal of Experimental forms an “expectancy” regarding the item to be tested on 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 420-425.—Varied (a) the next trial, then carries out a memory search. It is 
the retention interval in a continuous paired-associate proposed that an expected item is encoded faster (or 
task after 1 or 2 presentations of a pair of words, and (b) perhaps respon 
the lag between the 2 presentations. Half of the twice- scanning pr 
presented items represented an A-B, A-C negative 
transfer design, while the other half were A-B, A-B 
items. 3 groups of undergarduate Ss (N = 60) were 
instructed, with regard to the A-B, A-C items, to recall 
on test trials either Response B, C, or both B and C. The 
results from the A-B, A-C items revealed that Ss asked advantage for expec 
to recall both B and C performed at the same levelas Ss memory load. The model 
required to recall only B or only C. In addition, under (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
some conditions evidence of retroactive facilitation was 4516. Sullivan, Edith V. & 
found. Specifically, under these conditions the presenta- Connecticut) On the short-term 
tion of A-C was as effective as a 2nd presentation of tactile stimuli. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), 
A-B for the recall of B for a relatively long retention  600-606.—In 3 experiments using the short-term 
interval. It is concluded that current memory models ry distractor paradigm, a total of 96 female undergrad 
must be modified to account for retroactive facilitation. ates attempted to remember which 3 or 4 phalanges 
—Journal abstract. the left hand had been stimulated and in what order. The 
4513. Runquist, Willard N. (U Alberta, Edmonton, experiments showed that forgetting increased 
Canada) Formal and semantic similarity of stimuli and function of trials, that such proactive e 
recall time. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), eliminated by separating the successive trials by several 
79-80.—Gave to 144 undergraduates 7 study-test trials minutes, that both verbal and nonverbal distractor tasks - 
on  paired-associate lists varying in intralist stimulus ітрай and that forgetting reached. a 
similarity. Stimuli rhymed, were from the same concep- 6 sec. Results concur with — 
tual category, or were dissimilar. Study time was the short-term retention 
constant at 2 sec/item, but time allowed for recall on tly 
paced test trials was either 1 or 3 sec. At the faster rate, 
the formally similar stimuli produced more interference after the same task presented aurally. 
than did the semantically similar stimuli. There was also ап overlap between the mechanisms 
some evidence that semantic similarity did not produce and the mechanisms of vision. 
сша лон early in learning. At the slower rates, Е pane No 
е 2 high-similarity conditions produced substantial but nberra, s 
equal amounts of Мара. Results are consistent forgetting. Journal of Verbal Learning arne Behera 
with a sequential coding hypothesis—Journal abstract. 1974(Oct), Vol 135), 539-544.—Presen [5 ed n 
4514. Salthouse, Timothy A. (U Michigan, Human wate Ss with trials consisting of 3 sets ol w s ас a 
Performance Ctr) Using selective interference to inves- Some of these trials included an M to forge E 
tigate spatial memory representations. Memory & of the sets of words. Both recall of the to- remem si 
Cognition 1974(Oet), Vol 2(4), 749-757.—Conducted 2 words and recognition of the took the S Dd i 
experiments with 36 undergraduates and 48 paid Ss, directly related to ше шло ОЛЕ АД ате е 
respectively, in which a selective interference procedure maintain the words in Te e i tive, а cue to forget - 
Was used to determine whether nonverbal visual stimuli consistent with a view twe to KENA eir UN 
Were represented in memory in а verbal or spatial must be presented before а 3 
format. In both experiments, Ss Were req i 


to 'ocessing has taken place- Joines abstract. 
remember either the positions or the identities of 7 target 4518. Walley, Ў eiden, 
items in a 25-item m Duis the retention interval for Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Ds information, Ss attempted to recognize schematic man": A t 
ace or airplane photograph stimuli in a same-different Psychological Review, 
memory task. Memory performance on one or both tasks —Replies to the eg 
Was greatly impaired when the recall task involved Ро Vol 53:Issue 3) on R. E. Wall 
Position or spatial information, but was either much less 1973 neuropsychological theory 0 
Or not at all affected by an identity or verbal information that Feeney et al used “straw тар ari 
recall task. Because of the selective nature of the misinterpretations о 
реек and on the basis of certain correlational show that the Walley 
Vidence, results are interpreted as providing support for 


the data discussed by Feeney et € 
pen that verbal and spatial information are stored data not cited by these authors.—Journal abstract. 
Processed in separate information-processing SyS- 


te 4519. Weaver, George E. (Florida State U) Effects of 
“ms. (16 ref) —ournal abstract. 


time on recognition of pictu 
4515. Shiffrin, Richard Schneider, Walter. Journal 
em eor и 103(4), 799-801.—Complex color 


Psychology, 1974(Oc0, Vol | 

i hs served as 

(Indiana U) An expectancy model for memory search. photograp! 4 
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X 
procedure. Me; & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2, 
796-800.— Conducied an experiment. with ? paid, ES 
mally seeing adult Ss to determine whether acoustic 
› short-term memory is the factor which limits perform- 
tive forced-choice recognition ance in the tachistoscopic full-report paradigm. Many Es 
test. The superiority of recognition associated with have demonstrated the existence of phonemic encodin, 
- increases in interstimulus interval duration suggests that, in short-term memory. The confusion errors from a 
even for complex visual stimuli, poststimulus processing tachistoscopic full-report task were, therefore, analyzed 
- is important for subsequent retention Journal abstract. for the presence of acoustic confusions, Absolutely no 
4520. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (U Oregon) Single-trace evidence for acoustic confusions was found; visual 
fragility theory of memory dynamics. Memory &  confusions, however, were abundant. It is concluded that 
Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 775—780.— Considers that, acoustic short-term memory is not the limiting factor in 
in single-trace fragility theory, forgetting is produced by the full-report paradigm. (16 ref) —/ournal abstract. 
4524. Yarmey, A. Daniel. (U Guelph, Ontario, 
assumed to have 2 partially coupled dynamic properties, Canada) Proactive interference in short-term retention 
Strength and fragility. Strength determines the probabili- Of human faces. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
ty of correct recall and Tecognition, while fragility 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 333-338.— Tested whether release 
. determines the susceptibility of the trace to the time- from proactive interference Occurs in short-term recogni- 
decay process but not to the interference Process, tion memory following a shift in the learning of male 


_ the fragility of the memory trace rather than any Change Were 52 female and 52 male college students. Proactive 
. in strength or availability. Decreasing fragility accounts interference Was found to increase over 4 successive 
for the continually decreasing forgetting rate, the study-test trials and a significant release effect was 

, temporal character of retrograde amnesia and recovery obtained on Trial 5. Female faces were more difficult to 
therefrom, and the type of internal clock necessary for Tecognize than male faces after a build-up of proactive 
nonassociative recency judgments. Data are presented to interference, suggesting that differential interference for 
indicate that interference is independent of the interval sex attributes had occurred. No differences were found 
between original and interpolated learning, that nonasso- between male and female Ss in the release effect, but 

. Ciative recency discriminability approaches a limit at female Ss were superior to males on Trials 1-4. Results 
about 30 min, and that the decay rate of long-term ĉe discussed in terms of the influence of motivation on 
retention in amnesic patients is the same as in normal Ss. — memory for faces as Well as supporting a theory of visual 


(18 ref)—Journal abstract. Art ue memory. (French summary) (18 ref)—Journal 
4521. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (U Oregon Strength/re- tract. = 3 
sistance theory of the dynamics of me | storage. In 4525. Yuille, John C. & Holyoak, Keith. (U British 


_ D. Н. Krantz, R. C. Atkinson, R. D. Luce & P. Suppes Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Verb imagery and noun 
(Eds), Contemporary developments in mathematical Psy- Phrase concreteness in the recognition and recall of 
chology: I. Learning, memory and thinking. San Francisco, Sentences. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
CA: W. H. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 299 p. $9... Attempts to Vol 28(3), 359-37 .—Examined the role of verb imagery 
characterize the dynamics of Storage in memory from the 224 noun phrase concreteness in determining sentence 
end of the learning period to the time of retrieval. /™4gety and memory іп 2 experiments with a total of 111 
Assumptions relevant to the retrieval of memory traces male and 17 female university students. Semantic 
in “yes-no” recognition, multiple-choice recognition, changes in sentences were recognized more often if the 
recall, and recency memory tasks are discussed, and 1001 phrases were concrete rather than abstract. Free 
phenomena in the dynamics of short- and long-term recall of sentences was affected similarly by phrase 
memory traces (e.g., exponential power decay, storage COncreteness. Verb imagery, however, had no effect on 
interference, and retrograde amnesia) are detailed. (48 either recognition or recall performance. Analysis of 
ref) recall by type of word indicated that organization of 

4522. Wicker, Frank W. & Holley, Freda M. (U Texas, Tecall centered upon the nouns. Implications of these 
Austin) Recognition ratings and imagery mediation win  T¢sults for the hypothesis of imaginal coding of concrete 
b Sentence meaning are discussed. (French summary) (15 

2902), 120-122. The effect of stimulus recognition 10—Јоита abstract, 


ratings on immediately Subsequent response recall in the Motivation & Emoti 
: Е ion 


picture and word stimuli in conjunction with 2 visual 4526. 
A Я - Boden, Margaret d) The 
оа € Ss were 60 undergraduates, Recall was structure of intentions, VA Ор Teo f Social 
uced by the recognition ratings, but this effect Behaviour, 197X(Apr), Vol 3(1), 23-46.—Describes the 
distraction. It 18 suggested that the Tecognition task ma: ned dl пише of по s MAR 


j i : bodily operational aspect each of which has its own 
Eoo Ea egets д weds Journal abstract. particular structure, Reasons for eenoog i refusal to 
(Dartmouth Coll) Evidence that short sete memem i accept "intention" and other terms ol everyday pheno- 
not the limiting factor in the tachistoscopic full-report di nology m ud Proper to a scientific psychology are 


concerning intentions must recognize and explain their 
inner structure, showing how it relates to the controlling 
function of intentions in thought and overt behavior. (28 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 
4527. Brame, John M. & Blick, Kenneth A. (U 
Richmond) Absolute and relative bidirectional transfer 
in verbal conflict resolution tasks. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 1 13-119.—In a study with a total of 
82 undergraduates, 1 group of Ss resolved 10 double 
approach-avoidance (DAP-AV) verbal conflicts fol- 
lowed by 10 approach-approach (AP-AP) conflicts, and 
another group transferred from AP-AP to DAP-AV. 2 
additional groups, which resolved 20 conflicts of the 
same type (AP-AP or DAP-AV), were used in assessing 
relative transfer effects. Results indicate longer resolu- 
tion times associated with DAP-AV conflicts (p < .05), 
but пс absolute or relative transfer in either direction. 
Failure to demonstrate transfer effects may have resulted 
from interference in the production of a response set or 
from the failure of a specific response set to generalize to 

| anew task.—Journal abstract. 

| 4528. González de Chávez, Manuel ("Francisco 
Franco" Provincial Sanitarium, Psychiatric Clinic, Ma- 
drid, Spain) [History of research on jealousy.] (Span) 
Archivos de  Neurobiologia, 1972(May) Vol 35(3), 
205-224.— Discusses 3 stages in research on jealousy: (a) 
the study of jealousy as a normal or pathological 
emotion, (b) study of the jealous person, and (c) study of 
the social context of jealousy, Le. the social factors 
which influence jealousy in the individual. (English & 
French summaries) 

4529. Levine, Jerrold M.; Samet, Michael G. & 
Brahlek, Rae E. (American Inst for Research, Washing- 
ton, DC) Information seeking with input pacing and 
multiple decision opportunities. Human Factors, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 384-394.—48 paid male under- 
graduates performed a task in which they had to request 
updated enemy position reports from 3 information 
Sources to determine which of 8 locations was the target 
9f a gradual enemy advance. 8 different problems, 
Presented twice each, were arranged into 2 factorial 
designs. In Design FP, the effects of pacing rate, pacing 
variability, and the number of decision modification 
Opportunities were evaluated. In Design SP, information 
Tequests were self-paced rather than forced-paced; the 
effects of the number of decision modification opportu- 
NS and basis of payoff were studied. Results indicate 

at (a) self pacing and fast forced pacing resulted in 
sore information seeking and greater accuracy than did 
xd forced pacing and (b) increased opportunities for 
а modification generally decreased the accuracy 
cw confidence in, Ist decisions. The rate at which 
ae was presented was more important than 
ваг ег it was provided automatically ог upon request. 

ournal abstract. 

2,530. May, Richard B. & Hutt, Corinne. (U Victoria, 
tah Columbia, Canada) Response to stimulus uncer- 
of nd in four-, six-, and eight-year-old children. Journal 
4 оу; 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 127-133.—Allowed 
dis z ool children to play with a button-press light- 
S ay apparatus. 4-, 6-, and 8-yr-old groups all pressed 
tna, for high uncertainty (8 lights) than for low 

Certainty (1 light), but the effect was most pronounced 
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for the youngest age group. 2 min of pretest sensory - 
restriction for half the Ss had no reliable effect upon | 
their button-pressing behavior. In addition, most Ss 
stated that they "liked best" the high uncertainty — 
stimulus display. However, even those who verbalized 
other preferences still pressed more for the high 
uncertainty display, emphasizing the difficulty of com- 
paring overt choices with verbally stated preferences. - Dp 
—Journal abstract. 4 
4531. Zillman, Dolf; Hoyt, James L. & Day, Kenneth 
D. (Indiana U) Strength and duration of the effect of — 
aggressive, violent, and erotic communications on - 
subsequent aggressive behavior. Communication Re- 
search, 1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 286-306.—Investigated the и 
aggression-modifying, immediate effect on provoked | 
individuals of exposure to a neutral, an aggressive, à _ 
violent, or an erotic communication. Ss were 60 male _ 
undergraduates. All communications were followed by a 
common, noninvolving, попа ive communication. _ 
Under these conditions, neither the effect of the - 
aggressive or the violent communication differed from | 
the effect of the neutral communication. In contrast, the Е 
effect of the erotic communication significantly, exceeded 
the effects of all other communications, yielding more 
intense aggressiveness. Measures of excitatory es _ 
were also obtained. The differentiation of these measures 
coincided with the differentiation of measured aggres- - 
siveness, thus lending support for the excitation-transfer _ 
paradigm. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 
4532. Zillmann, Dolf; Johnson, Rolland С. & Day, 
Kenneth D. (Indiana U, Inst for Communication | 
Research) Attribution of apparent arousal and proficien- — 
cy of recovery from activation affecting — 
excitation transfer to aggressive behavior. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 
503-515.—In a pretest, 60 male undergraduates profi- _ 
ciency to recover from sympathetic arousal induced by 
strenuous exercise was assessed. Results were used to 
determine conditions of high, intermediate, and low — 
recovery proficiency (fitness). After an assessment of48 
Ss’ unprovoked a; iveness, Ss were aggressively 
provoked. Within proficiency blocks, they were then 
given 1 of 2 treatments: (a) sitting followed by exercisin| 
(no decay) or (b) exercising followed by sitting (partial 
decay). Ss were then provided with an opportunity to 
retaliate against their tomentor. Findings show that 
under conditions in which apparent extero- and/or 


interoceptive cues of prior arousal were present, prova 


t. 
i 


present, and exictatory residues still prevailed, aggres- 
siveness did increase. 7 

voked aggressiveness is not proportional to the magni- 
tude of arousal active at the time retaliatory opportuni- 
ties are provided.—Journal abstract. 3 
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New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xv, 287 p. 
— Discusses research on the development of order in 
fetal behavior and presents a quantitative entropy model 
of the fetal brain. This model, tested on the guinea pig 
etus, indicates that the information content of fetal 
behavior depends not only on the size of the maturing 
_ central nervous system but also on the level of excitation 
f the central nervous system effected by the afferent 
input. (38 ref) 
4534. Berry, Martin. (U Birmingham, Medical School, 
England) Development of the cerebral neocortex of the 
.— rat. In G. Gottlieb (Ed), Studies on the development of 
— behavior and the nervous system: II. Aspects of neurogenes- 
is. New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974. xv, 287 p. 
— Reviews investigations from the literature, tracing the 
_ characterizations of the cerebral cortex during pre- and 
- neonatal periods. The evolution of the neocortex—from 
the primitive pyriform type through archicortex to 
neocortex by a genetic-environmental change which 
prolongs mitosis in the ventricular zone and permits the 
guidance system to persist—is described, and the late 
‘ontogeny of microneurons as an inhibitory mechanism in 
the insulation of the central nervous system is postulated. 


(13 ү ref) 

535. Crain, Stanley M. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Rose F. Kennedy Ctr for Research in Mental 
Retardation & Human Development, Yeshiva U) Tissue 
culture models of developing brain functions. In G. 
Gottlieb (Ed), Studies on the development of behavior and 
.. [he nervous system: II. Aspects of neurogenesis. New York, 
___ NY: Academic Press, 1974. xv, 287 p.—Summarizes the 
major evidence in support of model systems of brain 
ular tissue culture and points out the limitations 
involved in extrapolating data from minute, neuronally 
isolated bits of central nervous system tissues in culture 
back to problems of central nervous system development 
jn the intact organism. (7 p ref) 

4536. Galin, David. (U California, ey Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) Impli for 
of left and right cerebral specialization: A 
| context for unconscious processes. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
572-583.— Presents a brief review of hemispheric special- 
ization for different cognitive modes and of the symp- 
toms that follow disconnection of the 2 hemispheres by 
commissurotomy. Parallels are noted between some 
aspects of the mental processes of the disconnected right 
hemisphere and some aspects of primary process 
thinking and repression. The hypothesis is proposed that 
in normal intact people mental events in the right 
here can become disconnected functionally from 
the left hemisphere (by inhibition of neuronal transmis- 
sion across the cerebral commissures) and can continue а 
life of their own. This hypothesis suggests a neurophysio- 
logical mechanism for at least some instances of 
repression and an anatomical locus for the unconscious 
p (129 ref)—Journal abstract. 
; . Goldstein, Murray. (NIH, National Inst of 
Y Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, MD) Brain 
research and violent behavior. Archives of Neurology, 
1974(Јап), Vol 30(1), 1-35.—Summarizes 4 

on investigations of the brain and aggressive 

vior. Topics include neuroanatomical and neuro- 
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physiological studies; neurochemical, endocrine, phar- 
macological, and genetic studies; behavioral studies; and 
clinical studies. 

4538. Gottlieb, Gilbert (Ed.). Studies on the 
development of behavior and the nervous system: Il, 
Aspects of neurogenesis. New York, NY: Academic 
Press, 1974. xv, 287 p. 

4539. Hughes, A. F. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Endocrines, neural development, and behavior. In G. 
Gottlieb (Ed), Studies on the development of behavior and 
the nervous system: II. Aspects of neurogenesis. New York, 
NY: Academic Press, 1974. xv, 287 p.—Suggests that 
endocrine control of nervous development and the 
neural basis of the ontogeny of behavior should be 
considered together and discusses the problems of 
structure and function with respect to 3 classes of 
vertebrates: the anura, the urodeles, and mammals. (5 p 
ref) 

4540. Jacobson, Marcus. (Johns Hopkins U) A 

of neurons. In G. Gottlieb (Ed), Studies on the 
development of behavior and the nervous system: П. A. RC 
of neurogenesis. New York, NY: Academic Press, 974. 
xv, 287 p.—Notes the morphological and functional 
diversity of the very large number of nerve cells in the 
nervous system of vertebrates and discusses the selection 
process in which the competitive interactions between 
neurons of diverse functional capabilities results in the 
survival of those with functional and structural congru- 
ence. The development of Class I and Class II neurons i$ 
traced. (36 ref) 

4541. Riddell, William; Corl, Kenneth; Bennett, Van 
D. & Reimers, Richard O. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) Discrimination learning differences 
and simi as a function of brain index. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 401-405.— Tested 7 
tree shrews, 10 squirrel monkeys, and 12 college students 
on a series of extradimensional shifts involving position 
and brightness dimensions. While the number of errors 
each species made per problem differed and conformed 
to an index of central nervous system development, there 
were no consistent differences between species in terms 
of the percentage of total errors per problem. Results 
indicate the lack of functional differences between those 
Species tested. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4542. Székely, George. (U Pécs, Medical School, 
H ) Problems of neuronal specificity in the 


tions 0! 


neuronal ty been based: corneal specificity, 
Sono local sign specificity, and myotypic specificity. 
P 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


4543. Batini, C. & Buisseret, P. (U Paris VI, Lab of 
Sensory Psychophysiology, France) Sensory регі 

pathway from extrinsic qus d. Archives Italiennes 
de Biologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 112(1), 18-32.—Recorded Uf 
response of cerebellar Purkinje cells to stimulation © 
nerves to the extrinsic eye muscles in anesthetized cats 12 
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order 10 determine the peripheral pathway for proprio- but arhythmic spikes and sharp waves (which character- 
tive fibers from the muscles. The effects of cutting the ize turtle EEGs) were most common during sleep. These 
muscle nerves or the ophthalmic division of the trigemi- wave forms increased in frequency during recovery from 
nal nerve led to the general conclusion that the 48 hrs of enforced wakefulness. Tt is suggested that sleep 
rioceptive fibers are in the muscle nerve for the evolved at least 300 million yrs ago, before the separation 
intraorbital part but then cross to the ophthalmic nerve of the reptilian, avian, and mammalian lineages.—W. A. 
for the intracranial passage to the brain stem. This Wilson. 
applies to all branches of nerve III and to nerve IV, but 4548. Gondeck, Allan R. & Smith, Jack R. (U Florida) 
some of the proprioceptive fibers from the lateral rectus Dynamics of human sleep sigma spindles. Electroence- 
muscle appear to remain with nerve Vvi.—W. Wilson. phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), V 
Дд. Borges, Salvador & Butler, tuart. (Medical 376), 203 291. —Describes а computerized study 
School, Birmingham, England) Use of a commercial between Ss, night-to-night, and epoch-to-epoch varia- 
photographic flashgun as an optical stimulator. Physiol- tions in the frequency of activity of human н 
ogy & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 719-720. spindles. Frequency was defined in terms of | 

4545. avion ы. D, China, C. L. & Auger, В. A. (VA between rede zero crosses of the filtered EEG. Dui - 
Hosp, Salisbury, NC) Measures of EEG and verbal collection was performed using a nest structure: 


individual 


occupations and educational ranges. It is concluded that 2 groups, but not between the middle and sem рива 
intelligence and spontaneous ongoing EEG frequency. Were remarkabl stable (і.е, the night-to-night tions 
was too small, however, to warrant use of the instrument 


as a predictor of ps chometric intelligence. Q3 —Journal summary. 
Ee Ё “дд, Heath, Robert С. & Harper, Jon W. (Tulane U, 


4546, ‘Flanigan, W. F. (US Naval Undersea Ctr, Medical Schoo!) Ascending amygdala 
Biomedical Div, San Diego, CA) Sleep and wakefulness fastigial nucleus to the hippocampus, ated potential 
in chelonian reptiles: il. The red-footed tortoise, other temporal lobe sights: 
roS ETE CHE Archives Italiennes de Bio ie, Горя а (Nov), 
ul), Vol 120), 253-271.—Made electrograP ic ову, Va rhesus monkeys 
E from the forebrain, midbrain, orbital се! А ені бв а ш 18 -— 
muscles, and dorsal shell of 5 tortoises for 7- isto cerebellar astigial 
n Spontaneous behavior and respons? to stimuli were additional monkeys sUBEen. Фи бо peril 
noted. 4 postures were identified, 2 of which were nuclei, deep temporal Jobe sites, can profoundly 


"s e : 
ught to denote behavioral sleep. pe were slightly affect the function of the higher nervous system 
t seen, 


lower in frequenc i 
y and amplitu sleep. А 

waves and paradoxical sleep ai no! ut arhythm- behavior. (45 ren 
ER m and sharp waves (which characterize to 

меге most common during sleep. These wave E 
forms increased in f during recovery from 48 mechanisms in the cat 
hrs of enforced Memes It is suggested that the Neurology, 1914(Nov уа E i 
Сее of reptilian spikes and slow waves mey be ihe orientation 

ous i i i iti 
“орош о the, generators of MN M Шр Ве visui simul an € 
4547. Flanigan, W- Fs knight, C. P. Hartse К.М. & showing the typical e 
Rechtschaffen, A. (US N ersea Ctr, Bi - ih increased 
Div, San Diego, CA) Naval d wakefulness in cheloni- firing rate едн — ned are for 
[Це 1. е Я Tem. vol 1120) pues 

ves Itali i ў , ^ л ^ ^ 
EMT lennes ВС 1974(Jul), Anm n al input, intensity continues to exert a 
forebrain, midbrain, orbital cavity, етн and intensity tion the 

muscles, and dorsal shell of 1 les tor = pport a “ ” theory of pattern 

ec are behavior and response to stimuli Were e pins i аго г 

ted. 4 postures were identified, 2 of W iic Ishiko, Nobusada. edical Mi: 
тоци to denote behavioral sleep. Unlike mammals ^ S reci gustatory unctions se ми 
жай rds, there were long riods which could not be Japan) organization of the anterior portion of cat's 
wae, classified as either sleep or wakefulness. EEGs segmental ial Ni 1974(Nov), Vol 
were slightly lower in frequency and amplitude during tongue. ; studies of the tongues of 

еер, Slow waves and paradoxical sleep were not seen, 341-354. —| 
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26 cats show that the anterior branch field of the lingual 
nerve responded poorly to all taste qualities but 
responded strongly to cooling of the tongue. The medial 
branch field was highly responsive to NaCl, water, and 
warmed saline, whereas the responsiveness of the 
posterior branch field to НСІ was stronger than other 
areas. Findings show localization of specific sensory 
properties over different tongue regions. 

я 4552. Iwahara, Shinkuro; Noguchi, Setsuko; Yang, 
Kuo-Man & Oishi, Hiroshi. (Tokyo U of Education, 
Japan) Frequency specific and nonspecific effects of 
flickering lights upon electrical activity of the human 
Occiput. Japanese Psychological Research, 1974(May), 

_ Vol 16(1), 1-7.—Observed the occipital EEG under 
thythmic photic stimulation (F) and under nonflicker 
(NF) stimulation for 11 healthy human adults. Data were 
frequency-analyzed, and the obtained values in 10-sec 
units for 7 frequency bands were used as cortical 
responses. The spontaneous or NF activity was blocked 
by eye opening (EO) for all bands, particularly for the 
alpa band in which the S's spontaneous alpha activity 
was included. The same blocking effect (I) was observed 
by flicker both with eyes closed and opened, and this 
effect was relatively independent of flicker frequency. 
The nonspecific I effect was estimated per band, and the 
frequency-specific effect (FE) was computed by adding 
the absolute value of I to the difference in the cortical 
response between F and NF. The FE spectrum in 
relation to the NF spectrum was little affected by EO, 
was only slightly different in dominant-alpha and poor- 
alpha Ss, and had a wider distribution with a higher 
mode.—Journal abstract. 

4553. Kutas, Marta & Donchin, Emanuel. (U Illinois) 
Studies of squeezing: Handedness, responding hand, 
response force, and asymmetry of readiness potential. 
Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 186(4163), 545-548.—7 right- 
handed and 4 left-handed male university students 
Squeezed an electronic dynamometer at each of 3 force 
levels with both their right and left hands. In right- 
~ handed Ss the premovement readiness potentials were 
- larger over the hemisphere contralateral to the respond- 

ing hand. Left-handed Ss showed contralateral domi- 
nance when responding with the right hand but not when 
responding with the left hand. Data Suggest that in the 
potentials studied there is a component associated with 
the preparation to perform a specific movement, rather 
than with generalized preparatory processes. (19 ref) 

—Journal abstract, 
4554. Lazarus, Gary M. The visual evoked potential: 

A discussion of its morphology, function, as well as 

recording and averaging techniques: III. Journal of the 

American Optometric Association, 1974(Aug), Vol 45(8), 

946-95].—Reviews the literature, tracing the develop- 

ment of research into the human visual evoked potential 

(VEP) from 1950 when the VEP was transcranially 

recorded using superimposition and averaging tech- 

niques. Differentiation of a primary complex formed by 

_ the Ist 3 waves from a secondary complex formed b: 

Waves with greater latency is noted as a breakthrough in 

| VEP morphology. Among the empirical data discussed 

are identification of a photic evoked response using a 

monopolar electrode technique; spatiotemporal mapping 

of the VEP; modification of УЕР waves in relation to 
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photopic and scotopic receptors of the retina; corre- 
spondence of the electrical field of the VEP to the alpha 
activity of the occipital region; relation of VEP variabili- 
ty to the intensity, frequency, and shape of the stimulus; 
and development of the VEP as a function of age.—B. 
McLean. 

4555. Meyerson, B. A. & Persson, H. E. (Karolinska 
Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) Early epigenesis of 
recipient functions in the neocortex. In G. Gottlieb 
(Ed), Studies on the development of behavior and the 
nervous system: II. Aspects of neurogenesis. New York, 
NY: Academic Press, 1974. xv, 287 p.—Examines 3 types 
of cortical evoked responses—somasthetic interhemis- 
pheric, and visual—and describes experiments per- 
formed on sheep fetuses, externalized and kept in contact 
with the placenta. The gross morphology of evoked 
surface of intra- and subcortical responses and the 
concomitant extracellular unitary activity are described. 
(4 p ref) 

4556. Persoon, Jan. (Sahlgren Hosp, Góteborg, 
Sweden) Comments on estimations and tests of EEG 
amplitude distributions. Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3) 309-313. 
—Considers that in calculating errors connected with 
estimations of EEG amplitude distributions and in 
testing the normality of the signal, it is necessary that the 
signal be stationary and that the samples derived from 
the signal are mutually independent. A series of tests, 
including Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests, applied to an EEG 
sequence demonstrate that an experimental design giving 
a mutual dependence of less than .5 between adjacent 
samples may be allowed. (French summary) (20 ref) 

4557. Powell, Ervin W. & Hines, Garth. (U Arkansas, 
Medical School, Little Rock) The limbic system: An 
interface. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 
149-164.—Much research has related limbic structure 
with hypothalamic function rather than with higher 
nervous system function. Most studies have dealt with 
single limbic structures rather than with several as 
interrelated functional systems. Consideration of the 
total limbic-structure complex indicates that the septum- 
hippocampus-amygdala form an interface between the 
isocortex and the thalamus. The author's work relating to 
projections of the limbic system, especially the septal 
area, has directed attention to the thalamus as а 
particularly important target of limbic system projec- 
tions. Work on projections of the cingulate gyrus reveals 
that this cortical area projects strongly to other cortical 
regions as well as to thalamic nuclei. The orbital frontal 
cortex, cingulate gyrus, and hippocampal gyrus are 
isocortical areas which then link the limbic system with 
other corticothalamic systems. This feature, plus strong 
thalamic connections from the hippocampus, septum, 
and amygdala, provide a basis for considering the limbic 
system as an interface between the overlying cerebral 
isocortex and thalamic structures. This interface may 
a key integrating system related to selective modulation 
of emotion and sensory mechanisms of the brain via 4 
number of feedback circuits wherein recycling could be 
effected through the temporal and/or the frontal cortex. 
(5 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4558. Rollman, Gary B. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Electrocutaneous stimulation. In Conference оп 
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cutaneous communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: tentorium of the cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), 19| 
psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Reviews the Vol 1365, 715-717. M 
literature on the infiuence of intensity and time on the 4564. Steriade, M. (U Laval, Lab de 
response of the somatosensory system to percutaneous Neurophysiologie, Québec, Canada) Inhibitory process- — 
electrical stimulation. Studies of pain associated with es and interneuronal apparatus in motor cortex during r 
electrical stimulation are also discussed, and different sleep and waking: Il. Recurrent and afferent inhibition 
mechanisms underlying the neural transduction of of pyramidal tract neurons. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
electrical and mechanical forms of cutaneous activation 1974(Sep), Vol 37(5), 1093-1113.—Studied changes in 
are suggested. Technical and methodological issues in inhibition of pyramidal tract neurons recorded from the 
experimental design and equipment are considered. (79 motor cortex during EEG patterns of light sleep and 
ref) waking in 42 encéphale isolé cats, and during behavioral 

4559. Rosenfeld, J. Peter; Hetzler, Bruce E. & Kosnik, drowsiness, slow sleep, arousal, and steady wakefulness ~ 
William. (Northwestern U, Cresap Neuroscience Lab) in 11 chronically implanted rhesus monkeys. Recurrent 
Operant photic evoked potential control, unmediated by inhibition Was elicited by stimulating bh 
selective orientation. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), and afferent inhibition was obtained by stimulating the 
Vol 13(3), 419-482.—Operantly conditioned 4 rats to specific thalamus. Results show that the period of 
increase late negative components of photic evoked suppressed spontaneous firing i 
potentials. The expected positive relation between waves following antidromk 
component size and light intensity, assuming trivial times shorter during ar 
mediation via selective orientation, was not found. during slow sleep. The i 

4560. Schlag, J.; Lehtinen, I. & Schlag-Rey, М. (U the duration of 
California, Los Angeles) Neuronal activity before and 


Vol 37(5), 982-995.—Recorded single-unit activity in the and accuracy in the analysis of i 
thalamic internal medullary lamina in 10 cats while they the ability to follow rapidly rec 
made spontaneous exploring saccades evoked by partial —Journal summary. ji 
reinforcement. Results show that 106 units showed 4565. Steriade, M. (U Laval, Laboratoire de Neuro- 
patterns of firing consistently associated with eye physiologie, Quebec, Interneuronal epi 
movements and indicate that the intralaminar thalamic discharges lated to ike-and-wave cortical seizures — 
region, which has widespread connections Wi mon 
parts of the brain, is involved in the central control of the 
up ref) 
61. Schneider, Anne S. Joel L. (Northern from the precen' 
Illinois U) Interactions of rupe ey monkeys demonstrated the occurrence, 
Visual, somatic, and auditory stimuli in po 
ы of the cat cortex. Physiology & Behavior, 3-sec spike- n 
74(Sep), Vol 13(3), 365-372.— Recordings of evoked associated К 
"en is me apum ворган о Бугы ob HE spen either Spock stimulation or repetitive shocks S 
obtained t iri i itory, ani ro! na x à 
somatic stimuli, ni rige oars wee com- to the specific thalamic nuclei. (French summary) (31 
pared. It was found that amplitude recove of the ref) ч oson, Gz Ù 
Tesponse to the 2nd stimulus pur delayed for pairings of 4566. Steriade, M; Deschênes М. ы 0 
СЕНЕ LIE LE Neuropa part 
eret Y А 3 " пі 
е, bs: intensity of the Ist stimulus. (15 XY tex during sleep and waking: |. Background 
4562. Sedláček, JinFich. (Charles U, Inst of Physiolo- firing and : 
- , 7 logy, 1974(Sep), 
gy, Prague, Czech à ificance of and interneurons. Journal of Neurophysio'og » 
perinatal period in pipere Te а ial Vol 370), 1065-1092. ducted a series of exper 
mammals. In G. Gottli i the develop- ` . 
ment of behavior bees peto 78 om which extracellular recordings were made from the arm 
Soupe New York, NY: Academic Press, 1974 ^ and excited and 4 
87 p.— Discusses results of investigations of electrophy- and ex : the onl 
Slological paramet rtex as well as arousal from sleep and excited wakefulness were у 
behavioral ADR us pie a and neona! behavioral states during which the change in mean rate 
mper Attention EN g p n. pis contrasted with that of slow-conducting PT units. 
Tespect to th i ial and primary Additional findings suggest that powe 
пажа othe oria steady Pole importance Of Sees а din кау states of both slow Чер, 
с pp ae input to brain function is wakefulness and. ma ve poser ing of inch 
о! Я " 
cie: лу dos both fast and slow PT cells during 


4563. Siegel, J Neuropsycholo ntaneous firing in b during. 
Research, CH O кей Еве eum steady waking is attributed to both strong excitation 
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during the state along the specific thalamocortical 
pathway and shorter periods of recurrent and afferent 
- inhibition during waking. (46 ref)—Journal summary. 

4567. Updyke, Bruce V. (U Oregon) Characteristics 
of unit responses in superior colliculus of the Cebus 
monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
37(5), 896—909.— Studied the response characteristics of 
229 neurons in the superior colliculus in 6 chronically 
prepared Cebus monkeys. Most units moved to stationar- 
y stimuli, but units selective for directions of movement 
were rare. Most superficial-layer units were selective for 
stimulus size, and occasional units were selective for 
stimulus orientation. A small number of neurons 
responded selectively to real objects. Neurons in the 
deeper layers had very large visual response fields. Half 
of all deep neurons responded selectively to objects, and 
some responded only to objects close to or approaching 
S's head; 39% of the deep units exhibited auditory or 
somesthetic response fields. Findings suggest that the 

rimate colliculus integrates information about the 

havioral importance of a stimuli and that this activity 
is compatible with a role in mediating visual attention 
and in facilitating visual orienting. (36 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4568. Vignaendra, Velupillay. (U Malaya, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia) Positive occipital sharp transients of 
sleep: Relationships to nocturnal sleep cycle in man. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 37(3) 239-246.—Obtained overnight 
polygraphic recordings from 6 20-33 yr old Ss with 
normal diurnal waking and sleep EEGs and no signifi- 
cant neurological findings. Ss displayed prominent 
physiologic “positive occipital sharp transients of sleep” 
(POSTS) which were related to the nocturnal sleep cycle. 

_ POSTS occurred frequently during all stages of NREM 
-. sleep and more often during Stages 2 and 3 than 1 and 4. 
POSTS were absent or very infrequent during REM 
sleep. Similarities were observed between these potentials 
and the lambda waves found in awake Ss who visually 
explored an illuminated patterned field. It is suggested 
_ that POSTS of human Ss may indicate that some form of 
i. “playback” of information takes place during NREM 
sleep in cortical areas related to vision and that this 
playback may be to examine visual material collected 
during the day and compress relevant data for long-term 
memory storage. (French summary) (41 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4569. Walters, James K. & Hatton, Glenn I. (Michigan 
State U) Supraoptic neuronal activity in rats during 
days of water deprivation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 661-667.—Recorded the main- 

| tained single cell activity from 55 male Holtzman albino 
rats deprived of water for 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 days; blood 
samples were obtained following recording. Mean 
_ supraoptic (Soa) cell firing rates were significantly 
elevated above Day 0 at Days 1, 3, and 4; rates of 
рее anterior hypothalamic (Haa) cells did not 
change with deprivation. Both plasma specific gravi 
_ and mean Soa cell firing саа cedes zi 
deprivation Day 1 and decreasing trends by Day 5, 
med suggesting a functional relationship. Significant- 
ly more Soa units (67%) than Haa units (15%) fired in a 
_ phasic pattern. The rate within bursts for Soa phasic 
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neurons continued to rise with prolonged deprivation, 
much like plasma osmotic pressure, and may be more 
closely related to antidiuretic hormone depletion than 
overall mean rates. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4570. Wolfe, James W. (USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Clinical Sciences Div, Brooks Air Force Base, 
TX) Technique for chronic head restraint and electro- 
physiologic recording in the awake rhesus monkey. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 461-464, 
—Describes a method for attaching a restraint pedestal 
to the skull of rhesus monkeys. This device can be used 
for recording electrophysiologic data in almost any 
experiment that requires the animal to be awake but 
unable to move its head. Animals have been maintained 
with pedestals for periods of 12-14 mo. 

4571. Wolff, P. H. et al. The effect of white noise on 
the evoked response in sleeping 
newborn infants. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Ме sider 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 269-274.—Stud- 
ied the effects of continuous white noise on the 
somatosensory evoked response (SER) of 21 newborn 
infants during both REM and NREM sleep. White noise 
enhanced the amplitude and increased the latency of the 
late components of the SER in both sleep states. Results 
are discussed in terms of the interaction between a 
continuous monotonous stimulus and a discrete repeti- 
tive stimulus, and the sleep-inducing effects of monoto- 
nous stimulation. (French summary) (32 ref)—Journal 
summary. 


Physiological Processes 


4572. Bakhuis, W. L. (Netherlands Central Inst for 
Brain Research, Amsterdam) Observations of hatching 
OMNE in the chick, Gallus domesticus. Miei of 

omparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vo! 
87(5), 997-1003. Made a ENA of the hatching 
movements of White Leghorn chicks placed in transpar- 
ent glass “eggshells.” During every hatching burst, each 
of the limbs first extended, then flexed beyond the 
original resting point, and finally extended again to the 
original resting point (as seen from the body). This 
suggests that all 4 limbs helped to hold the body of the 
embryo tightly in place inside the egg during a cracking 


“phase, enabling the beak to perform the actual cracking 


of the shell. Subsequently during a turning phase, the 
limbs contributed to rotation of the embryo in the 
eggshell, bringing the animal in the right position for 
further breaking the shell during the next burst. The 
effective forces against the shell, leading to rotation of 
the animal in the egg, were probably performed by (а) 
the right leg during its flexion, (b) the right wing during 
its flexion, and (c) the left wing during its re-extension- 
(17 о лата abstract. Monell 
5 K. (U Pennsylvania, Mone! 
Chemical Senses Cl) The perineal scent gland and 
social dominance in the male guinea pig. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 669-673.—Examined the 
relationship between sebum production of the perineal 
glands of male guinea pigs and social dominance. Exp І 
with 12 males indicated that, while sebum production 
before social grouping did not predict subsequent 
Position in a dominance hierarchy, sebum production 
after 6 wks of group living did reflect relative dominance 
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5 with more dominant Ss producing larger quanti- 
s. Further, social grouping resulted in increased sebum 
oduction in all Ss. The frequency of the perineal drag, 
scent-marking behavior, was positively related to social 
status and hence sebum production. In Exp II with 9 
—male and 8 female Ss it was found that changes in 
dominance status were usually followed by changes in 
"the same direction in sebum production. (19 ref) 


= Journal abstract. 
4574. Belmaker, Robert H.; Murphy, Dennis L.; 
_ Wyatt, Richard J. & Loiaux, D. Lynn. (NIMH, Section 
on Twin & Sibling Studies, Bethesda, MD) Human 
monoamine oxidase changes during the men- 
strual cycle. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 31(4), 553-556.—Obtained blood samples for platel- 
et monoamine oxidase (MAO) assay and plasma 
estradiol and progesterone levels twice weekly from 13 
women. Peak MAO activity occurred during the ovulato- 
sy interval, and a nadir occurred 5-11 days later. The 
L— mean effect of the menstrual cycle-related variation was 

239. (22 ref) 

4575. Bradley, C. & Meddis, R. (U Nottingham, 
id) Arousal threshold in dreaming sleep. Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 22), 109-110.—Laten- 
o to arousal from dreaming sleep by а gradually 
increasing white noise stimulus was meas! in 8 
human volunteer Ss. Dream reports were collected 
immediately after arousal. Reports which included the 
stimulus in the dream narrative were found to be 
associated with higher arousal thresholds. This finding 
"supports the hypothesis that environmental stimuli, when 
incorporated into a dream, help to preserve sleep. 

—Journal abstract. 

4576. Di Giusto, Janice A.; Di Giusto, Eros L. & King, 
Maurice G. (Macquarie U, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) 
Heart rate and muscle tension correlates of conditioned 
Suppression in humans. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 515-521.—Conducted a 2- 
phase experiment with 55 undergraduate Ss. In Phase 1, 
Ss in the experimental group received 5 classical aversive 
conditioning trials with tone conditioned stimulus (CS) 
and shock unconditioned stimulus (UCS). 2 control 
Sa received tone only or shock only. In Phase 2 the 

alone was superimposed 4 times on à button-pressing 
task in which the reinforcer was visual stimulation, and 
еол of button-pressing, muscle tension, and 
eart rate were measured. In the experimental group; 
оа suppression to the CS was obtained оп each 

‘the 4 test trials, conditioned cardiac acceleration was 
evident on Trials 1 and 2 опу, and there was по 
evidence of muscle tension conditioning. The patterns of 
р лоп of suppression and cardiac acceleration across 
(ау 4 test trials were not equivalent. It is concluded that 
previous failures to obtain conditioned suppression 1n 
Ee were probably due to ineffective procedures 
ihe. than to species differences between humans and 
EC Vertebrates, (b) autonomic nervous System and 
tal respondents are not necessary for the mediation 
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y 4577. Dow, Bruce M. (NIH, National Eye Inst, Lab of 
Vision Research, Bethesda, MD) Functional classes of 
cells and their laminar distribution in monkey visual 
cortex. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 3765), 
927-946.—Describes recordings obtained from single 
color and noncolor cells in the foveal projection region 
of the striate cortex in anesthetized rhesus monkeys. 6 
classes of cells are identified, and it is concluded that the 
striate cortex performs several parallel functions and that 
within D. H. Hubel and T. N. Wiesel’s class of complex 
cells are 3 distinct subgroups with different receptive 
field properties and laminar distributions; there may also 
be a 4th cell system for color processing. (49 ref) 

4578. Robert & Deaux, Edward. (Antioch 
Coll) Stomach distention as a regulation of fluid intake. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 337-340. 
—12 male Holtzman albino rats kept on а 23.5 hrs/day 
water-deprivation schedule were given 30 min access to 4 
solutions, each on a separate test day, which were 
comprised of the factorial combination of 2 temperatures 
(12 and 37°C) and 2 NaCl concentrations (150 and 450. 
Food, which was available ad lib, and 
solution consumption measures were taken. More 37°C 
which has the fastest stomach 
was consumed than of the other 
3; short- and long-term food consumption measures were 
differentially 1 
concentration. The hypothesis that cues of preabsorptive 


25-30.— Tested the hypothesis that there is no significant 
difference in human salivary pH 


4580. Fluur, E- (Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, 
ional and positioning nystagmus as a 
result of integration. Acta Oto-Laryngol- 
ogica, 1974(Jul-Aug) Vol 78(1-2), 19-27.—Reviews 
results of animal and human experiments on positional 
and positioning 
results which 
during the most suitable positions for nystagmus are 
presented. A method is described of studying positioning 
horizontal nystagmus resulting from integrated utriculo- 
(German summary) (42 ref) 
Peter J. (U Texas, 
Arlington) Effects of interstimulus interval length and 


the orienting 


56 male undergraduates. Results 
ISI lengths were associated with 
4 skin-conductance 


of conditioned i i 
6 su] , and versively condi- great 4 
ed ред responses Yre not responses. m 181 decer pec o ааа 
equally <= A ituation. In the stal 2 : 
— cope of emotional response. 07 eP aaa skin conductance transformation meas 
585 
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ures were compared and yielded comparable results. 

—Journal abstract. 

4582. Greenberg, Ramon & Pearlman, Chester. 
Cutting the REM nerve: An approach to the adaptive 
role of REM sleep. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 

—— 1974(Sum), Vol 17(4), 513-521.—Reviews studies of the 
- effects of REM-sleep deprivation on the retention of 
learned habits. The suggestion is made that apparent 
contradictions in the overall pattern of results can be 
resolved by distinguishing “prepared” and “unprepared” 
types of learning; the former may be roughly equated 
with learning for which the animal has an instinctive 
tendency to perform the necessary response. It is 
concluded that “prepared” learning is not blocked by 
- REM-deprivation, whereas “unprepared” learning is 

blocked and, therefore, is termed “REM-dependent.” (51 

ref)—J. Crabbe. 

4583. Heyes, Anthony D. (U Nottingham, Blind 
Mobility Research Unit, England) A frequency sensitive 

= tri-state switch suitable for cardiac monitoring. Physiol- 
- ogy & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 707-709. 
4584. Inglis, I. R. (U Bristol, England) Heart rate 
responses of the hooded rat to low intensity white noise 
onset and offset. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 2(3-A), 310-312.— The heart-rate (HR) responses of 
10 male Lister hooded rats to the novel offsets or onsets 
_ of a low-intensity white noise were measured. Basal 
_ resistance levels of the Ss were monitored concurrently 

with HR to assess whether the intensity of stimulus used 
was stressful to the Ss. No change in the basal resistance 
levels was found over the trial, suggesting that the noise 
level was not stressful. A brief deceleration of HR was 
found as a response to both types of test stimulus. 
Findings are consistent with the view that HR accelera- 
tion in response to a novel auditory stimulus reported by 
Some earlier workers was probably produced by a 
defense reflex, which in turn was triggered by the higher 
intensity of stimulus used in these experiments.—Journal 
abstract. 

4585. Kiely, William F. (U Southern California, 
Medical School, Los Angeles) Critique of mystical 
states: A reply. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), 196-197.—Responds to the 
criticisms of G. K. Mills (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 2) which 
argued that E. Gellhorn and W. F. Kiely's neurophysio- 
logical theory of the states produced during Zen and 
_ ора meditation is inadequate and in need of revision. 
__ The lack of evidence for significant differences between 
—— Zen and Yoga meditations is discussed. 

4586. Landreth, Janet E. & Landreth, Hobart F. (U 

— . Oklahoma) Effects of music on physiological response. 
= Journal of Research in Music Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 
22(1), 4-12.—Data on 22 college students in a music 
appreciation class indicate significant heart rate changes 
related to tempo changes in 8 sections of the lst 
- movement of Beethoven's Sth Symphony and suggest 
that heart rate response is linked with learning factors 
and repetitive exposure to inusic. 
|. 4587. Lavie, Peretz. (U Florida) Differential effects of 
REM and non-REM awakenings on the spiral aftereffect. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 107-108. 
+ —Tested 14 human Ss for spiral aftereffect following 
_ REM and NREM awakenings. The Ss were awakened 2 
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min after the beginning of an REM period 
after the end of an REM period. The duration all 
aftereffect was found to be longer for the tests. 
following REM periods than for the tests made follow 
NREM periods. Results are interpreted to i 
penetration of a cortical arousal during the REM period 
into wakefulness. The carry-over effect from the sleep _ 
Stages into the waking state lends support to the n 
that the REM state may be superimposed as an ultradian 
cycle on the 24-hr cycle.—Journal abstract. > 

4588. Leconte, Pierre; Hennevin, Elizabeth & Bloch, 
Vincent. (CNRS, Gif-sur-Yvette, France) Duration of _ 
paradoxical sleep necessary for the acquisition 
conditioned avoidance in the rat. Physiology & Behavi 
1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 675-681.—Studied the useful 
duration of the increase of paradoxical sleep (PS) — 
following an avoidance conditioning in 34 male Wis 
rats. It was observed that a period of 90-min free sleep 
immediately consecutive to each conditioning session (15 
trials) was sufficient for good retention to occur. А. 
period of 30-min free sleep during which an increase in — 
PS was not observed, did not allow conditioning to be 
established; 60 min of free sleep, with PS increase, onl 
slightly disturbed the learning curve. Therefore, the time 
period immediately consecutive to conditioning, during 
which the integrity of sleep is necessary, is concluded to 
be between 60 and 90 min. Throughout the course of this _ 
period, the duration of PS was augmented during the 
initial days of conditioning —Journal abstract. 

4589. Leon, Michael. (McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontar- а 
io, Canada) Maternal pheromone. Physiology & Behave 
ior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 441-453.—In 7 experiments, it 
was found that Wistar rat pups (№ = 1,320) stimulated —— 
prolactin secretion in their mothers, inducing the — 
increased food intake necessary to support the metabolic 
demands of lactation. The great quantity of food that 
was eaten was subsequently defecated as excess ceco- ~ 
trophe, a substance rich in bacteria emanating from the 
cecum. The microbial organisms in this anal excreta 
produced an odor that attracted the pups to the mother, 
to littermates, and to the cecotrophe itself. It is suggested 
that this odor may assist in the synchronization of the 
mother-young relationship. (72 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4590. Linde, Shirley M. & Savary, Louis M. The sleep. 
book. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. 223 p. 
— Presents a general guide to recent research on sleep 
states and processes, dreams, waking, and the effects of 
sleep on the mind and body. Suggestions and informa- 
tion for achieving rest and relaxation, treating insomnia 
and nightmares, programing dreams, solving problems, 
and performing memory tasks during sleep are 
Presented. її of 

4591. Mills, K. & Campbell, Ken. A c! e 
Gellhorn and куз mystical states of consciousness: 
Neurophysiological and clinical aspects. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 1593), 
191-195.—Criticizes E. Gellhorn and W. F. Kiely's (see 
PA, Vol 49:290) attempt to generate a neurophysiologi- 
cal theory which accounts for the psychophysiological 
States produced during Zen and Yoga meditation 
because the theory (a) ignores fundamental differences 
within and between the various meditations, (b) fails to 
consider certain important published evidence on Yoga 


meditation, and (c) provides an ambiguous interpretation 
of trophotropic and ergotropic effects on the orienting 
reflex. (19 ref) 

4592. Mitler, Merrill M.; Boysen, Byron G.; Campbell, 
Lewis & Dement, William C. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Narcolepsy-cataplexy in a female dog. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1974(Nov), Vol 45(2), 332-340.—Sum- 
marizes data on a female toy poodle with a canine form 
of narcolepsy-cataplexy and for whose atonic episodes 
no systematic factors were found. Pathological manifes- 
tations are analogous to characteristic human narcolep- 
sy. The diagnosis was further confirmed by 2 negative 
trials with neostigmine (ruling out myasthenia) and 2 

sitive trials with imipramine. (18 ref) 

4593. Powell, D. A. & Joseph, J. A. (VA Hosp. 
Neuroscience Lab, Columbia, SC) Autonomic-somatic 
interaction and hippocampal theta activity. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
87(5), 978-986.—In 2 experiments, а total of 16 New 
Zealand rabbits were given extended differential classi- 
cal conditioning training in which tones served as 
conditioned stimuli (CS) and shock to the eye served as 
the unconditioned stimulus (UCS). Corneo-retinal poten- 
tial (CRP), heart rate (HR), and hippocampal EEG 
conditioned responses were measured. Changes in 
general somatic activity were also assessed. HR decelera- 
tions were associated with early stages of CRP discrimi- 
nation, whereas HR accelerations and relatively more 
somatomotor activity were associated with later acquisi- 
tion, These findings suggest that HR accelerations, 
associated with asymptotic CRP responding, are mediat- 
ed via somatomotor changes. Although relatively more 
hippocampal theta activity was associated with later 
Stages of conditioning, when somatomotor increases 
Occurred theta was also prominent throughout acquisi- 
tion. This finding suggests that either arousal properties 
of the CR are instrumental in producing theta or it is 
correlated with the associative properties of CS-UCS 
contingencies. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4594. Sharma, V. M.; Baskaran, A. S. & Malhotra, M. 
8 (Defence Inst of Physiology & Allied Sciences, Delhi, 
ла) Emotional composure under altitude stress. 
EAS An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Опет, 1974(Jun), Vol 17(2), 103-107.—Studied altera- 
ША in emotional composure of young adults after they 
= eed at 13,200 ft for varying lengths of time. Ss were 
Ж ealthy plain-dwellers 21—30 yrs old, 16 unmarried 

9 married. All were from rural communities ani 
tune had previously been exposed to high altitudes. 
Ras used were the Manifest Anxiety Scale Eysenck's 
and ae Rorschach test, the MMPI Depression scale, 
atal town’s Word Connection list. Ss were tested twice 
high ow altitude and after 1, 10, 13, 18, and 24 mo at the 
аше, There were no effects оп emotior 
n d ly or neurotic tendencies but a rise in depression 

aoa ЧУ was noticed at 10 and 18 mo.—R. D. Мапсе. 
саа Soumireu-Mourat, Bernard; Claude & 
ah Sides (U Bordeaux, France) Deep - 
treatm ice: Effect of the interval between learning and 
471 Sous Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13), 
CH 3.—77 male BALB/c mice received deep hypoth- 

Ша at different intervals after partial acquisition in a 

ег box and were tested 24 hrs later. The deficit of 
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performances was related to the time interval between a 
acquisition and minimum temperature, and no deficit и 
was found when this interval reached 3 hrs. Consolida- р 
tion duration and memory processes are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4596. Stanley, Walter C. (NIMH, Lab of Brain 
Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, MD) Motor abnormal 
ties in infant dogs induced by intermittent oral. b 
stimulation. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral sensation and. 
perception: Development in the fetus and infant: Fourth 1. 
‘symposium. Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 1973. xix, 419 p. 


analysis may be 
rovide informati 
thods. (15 ref)—Journal 
4598. Volo, Alfred & S! 


and morta 
1974(Sep), 
ley albino rats : 
solutions suffered weight loss 
with controls maintained on 
f death was related to Ў 
the ingested solution, while weight loss Was 
related only to concentration and absolute amount of 
saccharin intake. (17 ref)—Journal 
Chang. E! 
environment and visual deprivation on 
brain in rat. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, * 
154-160.—Reports results of experiments wi 
45 littermate pairs 0 
newborn rats were ex] 
impoverished (1) enviro: 


complete darkness, 
not a necessary £ 
induced changes in 

i deprivation 


53: 4599-4607 


superior colliculi of the dark-raised rats showed a greater 


-BChE-ACRE ratio and lower specific AChE activity. (15 


ref)—Journal abstract. 

4600. Zwicker, E. & Terhardt, E. (Eds.). Facts and 
models in hearing: Proceedings of the Symposium on 
Psychophysical Models and Physiological Facts in 
Hearing held at Tutzing, Oberbayern, Federal Republic 
of Germany, April 22-26, 1974. New York, NY: 
Springer-Verlag, 1974. xi, 360 p.—Presents a collection 
of 33 symposium papers on structure and neurobiology 
of the inner ear, cochlear mechanisms, auditory frequen- 
cy analysis, auditory time analysis, and nonlinear effects 
in cochlear activity. 


Genetics 


4601. Anderson, V. Elving. (U Minnesota, Dight Inst 
for Human Genetics) Genetics and intelligence. In J. 
Wortis (Ed), Mental retardation and developmental disabil- 
ities: An annual review: VI. New York, NY: Bruner/Ma- 
zel, 1974. xiv, 305 p.—Presents а review of the literature 
on genetic factors in intelligence, emphasizing statistical 
approaches to this issue and the interaction of develop- 
ment, behavior, genes, and biochemistry. It is concluded 
that there is overwhelming evidence that a substantial 
proportion of variation in IQ scores within groups can be 
attributed to genetic factors, although the heritability of 
differences between groups cannot even be crudely 
estimated at this time. (117 ref) 

4602. Buchsbaum, Monte S. (NIMH, Lab of Psychol- 
ogy, Bethesda, MD) Average evoked response and 
stimulus intensity in identical and fraternal twins. 


_ Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 365-370. 


—A group of 30 monozygotic (MZ) and 30 dizygotic 
(DZ) 18-57 yr old adult twins were studied, using visual 
and auditory average evoked response (AER) tech- 
niques. Vertex evoked responses showed very great 
similarity in MZ twin pairs and little similarity in DZ 
twin pairs. Greater heritability of positive than of 
negative components and a heritability of AER parame- 
ters of change with stimulus intensity suggest a function- 
al пепгарьувіс оро rather than a simple anatomic 
source of the AER twin similarities. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


4603. Gaito, John & Gaito, Stephen T. (York U, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Interanimal negative 
transfer of the kindling effect. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 379-382.—5 experiments were 
conducted in which male Wistar donor rats were kindled 
to the clonic-convulsion stage, sacrificed, and their 
brains removed. The brain was homogenized, and the 
supernatant fraction was injected intraperitoneally into 
recipient experimental Ss which then were subjected to 
the kindling procedure. Control donors which received 
no stimulation were included. When the injection 
involved 2 or more brain amounts, a retarding effect 


- tended to occur with the experimentals. If only 1 brain 


amount was used for the injection, no change resulted in 


| the kindling rate of these recipients. This interanimal 
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negative-transfer effect appears to be similar to the 
intraanimal negative-transfer effect reported by D. C. 
McIntyre and G. V. Goddard (see PA, Vol 51:6551). 
—Journal abstract. 

4604. Kramer, M. S. & Adler, M. W. (Temple U, 
Medical School) Intermodal interaction: Effect of 
sensory stimulation on flurothyl seizure threshold in 
normal and  brain-damaged rats. Life Sciences, 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(6), 1153-1160.—Experiments with 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, in which flurothyl- 
induced seizures were decreased by intermittent photic 
or tonic stimulation or by bilateral lesions of the cerebral 
cortex, suggest that seizurogenicity is influenced by the 
interplay of environmental multimodal inputs as well as 
by the intermodal interaction of sensory inputs and focal 
brain damage. (24 ref) 

4605. Levy, Carolyn J. & McCutcheon, Bruce. (Flori- 
da State U) Importance of postingestional factors in the 
satiation of sodium appetite in rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 621-625.— Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 38 sodium-deficient, male 
Long-Evans hooded rats. The technique of intragastric 
infusion of isotonic saline was used to examine the role 
of postingestional factors in the regulation of sodium 
intake. Exp I demonstrated that the sodium appetite of a 
Formalin-injected S was satiated by intragastric infusion 
of sufficient NaCl to restore the S's sodium balance. Exp 
II demonstrated that a sodium-deficient S's barpressing 
for NaCl was influenced by the amount of NaCl 
previously intragastrically infused. As the amount of 
saline delivered intragastrically to the Ss increased, the 
amount of saline they worked for decreased. In addition, 
the infused sodium apparently was as effective as sodium 
taken orally in satiating the Ss’ sodium appetites. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4606. Morris, Charles J. (Denison U) The effects of 
early malnutrition on one-way and two-way avoidance 
behavior. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 20), 
148-150.— Tested the effects of early malnutrition on 

rformance of 1-way and 2-way avoidance tasks by 12 
male and 12 female albino rats. Ss malnourished early in 
life were found to perform better than normal Ss on the 
2-way task, but no significant differences were found 
between groups on the 1-way task. Results are interpret- 
ed as indicating that early malnutrition produces à 
deficit in the ability to inhibit irrelevant or nonreinforced 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

4607. Ogihara, Toshio & Nugent, Charles A. (U 
Arizona, Coll of Medicine) Serum DBH in three forms of 
acute stress. Life Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 150) 
923-930.— Examined the changes in serum dopamine-B- 
hydroxylase (DBH) activity in 5 25-56 yr old no 
males subjected to 3 forms of acute stress: cold pressor, 
sustained hand grip, and insulin-induced hypoglycemia. 
The responses to all 3 of these stresses have 
reported to be mediated by the sympathetic nervous 

stem. In spite of striking increases in blood pressure 
induced by the cold pressor and sustained hand grip tests 
and the clinical and chemical evidence of hypoglycemia 
following insulin there was little alteration in S6 
DBH activity. It is concluded that a change in serum 
DBH level is not a good measure of acute alterations 1n 
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sympathetic nervous system activity in men. (23 ref) exposure to pressure, in dent of gas mixture | 
Journal abstract. А : depth, resulted in a рта ual behavioral adaptation 
4608. Sara, Susan J. (U Louvain, Ctr for Experimen- measured by a reduction in the disruption of be avior. 
tal & Comparative Psychology, Pellenberg, Belgium) (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Delayed development of amnestic behavior after hypo- 4611. Young, Robert 

xia. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5, Edward W. Bourne Behavior: 
693-696.— Trained, in 1 trial, a total of 145 male Wistar 
rats in 2 experiments to avoid a small dark compartment 
after which they were submitted to a 10-min hypoxia or 
sham hypoxia. Different groups were tested at 1, 3, 6, or 
24 hrs after treatment. All sham hypoxia groups avoided 
at all testing times. Hypoxia groups avoided at 1 and 3 


that when the fistulas were 
sham-fed eagerly and did not 
periods of 2 or 7.5 hrs. This sustai 
occurred after long (17 hrs) or short 
hypoxia produces a behavioral deficit by triggering an intermeal intervals. The experience of sustained 
abnormal metabolic sequence of the biochemical subs- phagia when gastric fistulas were open did not 
trates which are necessary for the retrieval function. (27 intake of the same diet on the next 
ref)—Journal abstract. fistulas were closed. 3 
4609. Sieck, Michael H. & Baumbach, H. Dale. (U stimuli acted alone during 
California, Riverside) Differential effects of peripheral elicit satiety. It is concluded that the occurrence 
and central anosmia producing techniques on spontane- satiety in rats is critically dependent on an inhibitory 
ous behavior patterns. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep); reflex elicited by ingested food accumulating in 
Vol 13(3), 407-425.—Describes 2 experiments with à stomach and moving through the small intestine. 
eM of 94 male hooded rats. In Exp I, the spontaneous —Journal abstract. 
ehavior patterns of 4 matched groups were compared to 
| sham-operated or iieri. S: following Titterent Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 
anosmia producing techniques. One group was peripher- Harrell, L. E. (State U New 
ally blocked with lidocaine (XYL), and another with zinc Brooklyn) Lateral һ 
| sulphate (ZN). 2 operated groups were either centrally у 
deafferented (LB) or sustained olfactory bulb and 
peduncle destruction (DB). The lesioned and particularly 


the DB Ss were hyperactive and reared more than the 
т groups. XYLs were similar to Ss on most measures ening oF 
| ut many developed unusual locomotor pattems. ZNs od. Results co 
were hypoactive, reared less, and groomed and froze previous and extend the observa- 
more than all other groups. Food deprivation increased tions to tradict the theory of à 
ШОУ and rearing and decreased freezing and groom- downward ight set-point following — 
mt all groups, but most intergroup differences were ; 
оаа А technique to distinguish lesion-indu 
D Eom lesion mide effects was also investigated. 
ions tended to increase activity, rearing frequency, 


and possibly sniffing freque: hat independentl for choosing 
of anosmia, Seres Marce ро Кей & Physiological Psychology, 


: Journal of C 

: иы were more closely related to olfactory cue MN Vol 6.—A total of p. expert 

| ил s Exp П revealed that most of the zinc sulphate mentally пато a Wistar rats were 

| iR ere due to systemic poisoning. Consequently, т 
ч mmon practice of comparing central and peripher- 

osmia producing techniques to demonstrate olfacto- 

| 

І 


brighter or dimmer alternatives. 


Ty deficits aside from lesion S саш 
(30 e) Journal ee effects may be misleading. 
Medica Thomas, J. R. & Bachrach, A. J. (US Naval Nonpretrained 
ага Research Inst, Bethesda, MD) Modification and nonoperated 
of vant performance in pigeons by in arm did not differ, 
19405." and helium. Undersea Biomedical Research, dimmer arm nonoperated Ss 
19140), Vol 10), 181-188-—Used а ишаре fixed controls and both group 
HM interval schedule as an ongoing baseline to б 
behavio, differential gas and depth effects on operant more slowly tt 
Were tak of 2 White Carneaux pigeons. Measurements greater for hippocampe! 
hei Ken, at depths of 66, 99, 200, and 300 fsw. An 80% abstract. ie 
than ai; 0% oxygen mixture had less disruptive effects E Charles M. oras E e 
Sched | оп responding on the 2 different reinforcement Lab) Visual discrimination. pu rments " 
les particularly at 200 and 300 fsw. Repeated a Peys with combined lesions superior 
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- and striate cortex. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 918-929.—To test 
the hypothesis that posterior inferotemporal cortex and 
-— the adjoining foveal prestriate cortex contribute to vision 
- by combining inputs from striate cortex and superior 
colliculus, a total of 18 rhesus monkeys with combined 
collicular and partial striate lesions, foveal prestriate— 
posterior inferotemporal lesions, or subcortical lesions 
| (controls) were tested in a series of visual discrimination 
tasks. Prestriate-inferotemporal lesions, unlike striate— 
_ collicular lesions, consistently impaired retention of a 
pattern discrimination and produced partial impairments 
in a size discrimination test. However, prestriate-infero- 
- temporal and striate-collicular lesions produced similar 
deficits in pattern discrimination learning and no deficits 
in brightness discrimination learning. The deficits of the 
striate-collicular monkeys are discussed with regard to 
the “input-combining” hypothesis and alternative views. 
(39 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4615. Butter, Charles M. (U Michigan, Neuroscience 
Lab) Effect of superior colliculus, striate, and prestriate 
lesions on visual sampling in rhesus monkeys. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 87(5) 905-917.—27 male rhesus monkeys were 
tested for pattern discrimination retention and for color 
discrimination learning, with and without stimulus-res- 
ponse (S-R) separation, following superior colliculus 
lesions, partial striate cortex lesions, foveal prestriate 
lesions, or control lesions involving cortical or subcorti- 
cal structures. Only the presttiate Ss were reliably 
impaired in pattern retention and in color discrimination 
tasks without S-R separation. In color discriminations 
involving S-R separation, collicular Ss were deficient 
compared either with the controls or with those with 
striate lesions. These findings suggest that the primate 
superior colliculus, like prestriate cortex, is involved in 
visual sampling behavior required by S-R separation, 
and thus participates in orientation to visual stimuli. (36 
- ref)—Journal abstract. 
4616. Chen, Jeannette J. & Bliss, David K. (New York 
U, Medical Ctr) Effects of sequential preoptic and 
mammillary lesions on male rat sexual behavior. Journal 
_ of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
m 87(5), 841-847.—Observed ots Hiep о 
. male Sprague-Dawley rats prior to and following 
- bilateral medial preoptic, unilateral medial preoptic, 
bilateral posterior preoptic, bilateral m: i ‚ and 
= sham lesions. Bilateral medial preoptic lesions and 
- mammillary lesions were made either simultaneously or 
‘sequentially within the same Ss in Separate groups. 
—— Mammnillary lesions had no effect on sexual behavior. 
| Complete destruction of the medial preoptic area made 
prior to, simultaneous with, and following mammillary 
| lesions completely abolished mating behavior. Partial 
1 destruction of the medial preoptic area increased mount 
Ў 


and intromission latencies and slightly increased ејасша- 
tion latency. Results suggest that since there was no 
change in the postejaculatory-refractory interval, the 
medial preoptic area mediates sexual arousal but 
apparently is not involved in a copulatory-ejaculatory 
_ mechanism. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4617. Cole, Sherwood O. (Rutgers State U, Camden) 
- Changes in the feedback behavior of rats after amygda- 


E 
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la lesions. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 
265-270.—The feeding behavior of 12 amygdala-le- 
sioned male Charles-River rats was compared to that of 
12 normal controls and 12 amygdala sham controls after 
O or 24 hrs of food deprivation and after 24 hrs of food 
and water deprivation. Results demonstrate that food 
deprivation was essential for a significant reduction in 1- 
hr feeding after dorsomedial amygdala damage and that 
combined food and water deprivation exaggerated such 
differences in feeding without producing a significant 
concomitant reduction in drinking. Findings are dis- 
cussed in terms of the possible role of the dorsomedial 
amygdala in the central regulation of deprivation-in- 
duced feeding.—Journal abstract. 

4618. Cools, Alexander R. & Janssen, Hendrik-Jan. (U 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) The nucleus linearis intermedi- 
us raphe and behaviour evoked by direct and indirect 
stimulation of dopamine-sensitive sites within the 
caudate nucleus of cats. European Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(2), 266-275.—Investigated wheth- 
er behavioral effects in 16 adult cats elicted by unilateral, 
reversible lesions in the nucleus linearis intermedius 
raphe modulate behavioral effects elicited by local 
application of dopamine into the caput nuclei caudati 
rostromedialis or by systemic injections of apomorphine. 
Experimental results suggest that the nucleus linearis is 
an indispensable link in the chain of intracaudate events 
triggered by direct or indirect activation of dopamine- 
sensitive sites within the caudate nucleus and strengthen 
the hypothesis that there exists a trans-synaptic relation- 
ship between nigro-caudate, dopaminergic, and raphe- 
caudate serotonergic fibres. The implication of these 
data is discussed with reference to the usefulness of a 
number of presently accepted test models in psychophar- 
macological research. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4619. Coover, Gary; Ursin, Holger & Levine, Seymour. 
(Northern Illinois U) Corticosterone levels during 
avoidance learning in rats with cingulate lesions 
suggest an instrumental reinforcement deficit. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 87(5), 970-977.— Studied changes in fear or arousal 
during 2-way avoidance learning in male Méll-Wistar 
rats with cingulate lesions. The 12 Ss with lesions 
restricted to the cingulum bundle and rostral one-third to 
one-half of the cingulate cortex exhibited no deficit 
compared with the 15 operated control Ss in the 
acquisition of 2-way active avoidance. However, the 
cingulate-lesioned Ss did not exhibit the increase !n 
intertrial sniffing and grooming or the decline in plasma 
corticosterone levels to the degree observed in control Ss 
in the course of acquisition and stabilization of the 
avoidance response. The primary effect of this lesion 
may therefore be less effective reinforcement of the 
instrumental response. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. — 

4620. Coulter, Joe D. (U Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Ctr, Oklahoma City) Sensory transmission through 
lemniscal pathway during voluntary movement in the 
cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 370) 
831-845.—Analyzed the amplitude of the mass potentia 
discharge recorded in the left medial lemniscus 12 
Tesponse to contralateral forelimb nerve stimulation 
during spontaneous voluntary forelimb movement in 
unrestricted, unanesthetized cats. During and just before 
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electromyographic activity in the right forelimb, evoked 
lemniscal potentials were decreased compared to adjoin- 
ing control responses evoked in the absence of move- 
ment, Neither muscular activity in the opposite forelimb 
nor passive forelimb movements in other anesthetized Ss 

roduced similar effects on lemniscal potentials. Poten- 
tials were also reduced in amplitude after presentation of 
an auditory stimulus (tone burst); however, this effect 
was small and showed a progressive diminution with 
repeated tone presentations. Results suggest that active 
movements are accompanied by changes in the transmis- 
sion of sensory information which may be due to central 
descending influences on the relay of afferent input 
through the dorsal column nuclei. (57 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4621. Crews, David. (U California, Berkeley) Castra- 
tion and androgen replacement of male facilitation of 
ovarian activity in the lizard, Anolis carolinensis. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 963-969.—Found that castration 
abolished male courtship behavior in the lizard, and 
consequently prevented male courtship facilitation of 
environmentally induced ovarian recrudescence in win- 
ter-dormant females. Castrated males given androgen 
replacement therapy exhibited the normal pattern of 
E and behavior as well as facilitating environ- 
nd induced ovarian activity. (39 ref)—Journal 
um Ci HD Copenhagen, Inst of Neurophy- 

, Denmark) Caudate nucleus and relearning of 
oe in cats. Physiological Psychology, 
Sed , Vol 2(2), 104-106.—Refers to earlier studies 
n ich demonstrated that lesions in the anterior part of 
ira nucleus impair delayed-response type 
A QM when made in intact cats, but not if made in 
m т learned delayed responses after ablation of 
оа! cortex. The present experiment tested the 
15 s that the anterior part of the caudate nucleus, 
cote once the task has been relearned, may be 
TM con ME of relearning of delayed alterna- 
OR ith lesions in both the prefrontal cortex and 
Nas Елена ете able to relearn the task and 
коша! impaired than 4 cats with ablations of the 
uds n UNE alone. Thus, the anterior part of the 
ons t eus in cats seems to subserve delayed- 
К Дш: ee aie only as long as the prefrontal cortex 
Binal Sins Mun y nucleus are preserved. (18 ref) 
ns peter Colle, R. R. (U Nacional Autónoma de 
A ossi ехісо City) Seizure inhibition and REM sleep: 
SU a romol relationship. Behavioral Biolo- 
Telationshi ao Mage 19-209: ас m 

M ssl; ween certain aspects of seizures and 
Were сер 2 experiments with a total of 25 cats that 
Donors id y ee to being donors or recipients. 
implanted id a bilateral push-pull chemitrode system 

ad аи ventral hippocampus, while recipients 
relicular m cannulae implanted in the midbrain 
Were obtai rmation (MRF). Threshold afterdischarges 
Perfusates yi from the hip pus of donor cats, and 
campus d ere obtained from the contralateral hippo- 
Perfusates one the post-ictal depression period. Such 

were then reperfused into the MRF of 
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recipient cats and slow-wave sleep and REM latencies 
were obtained and compared to controls. In addition, — 
norepinephrine, 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT), acetylcho- - a 
line, and y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) were perfused in a 
the hippocampus while the contralateral hippocampus ш 


was stimulated to induce afterdischarges. These same — 
substances were then perfused into the MRF in order to b 
determine their effects on sleep latencies. Results show — 
that the post-ictal perfusate significantly reduced REM | 
latencies when compared to all other perfusion tests, | 
while only 5-НТ and GABA inhibited afterdischarges. 
Results are discussed in terms of the relationship 
between seizures and REM and some aspects of th 
ontogeny and phylogeny. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4624. Edmonds, Don E. & Gallistel, C. R. (U 
Pennsylvania) Parametric analysis of brain stimulation 
reward in the rat: III. Effect of performance variables on 
the reward summation function. Journal of Comparative и 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 
876-883.—Defines the reward summation function as 
the empirical function relating runnin; speed in. 1 
runway and waiting-box paradigm to the number of 
electrical pulses a rat receives for running. 5 experiments _ 
with male white rats are described in which repeated _ 
determination of this function was made, with other — 
performance variables—priming, task difficulty, degree - 
of training, health, and pharmacological state of the — 
rat—varied between determinations. Results show that 
these other performance factors affected the height 
(asymptotic speed) of the function but not the location of | 
the sharp rise in the function. It is concluded that since 
manipulation of stimulation parameters that affect the — 
amount of reward excitation substantially alters this 
location of the sharp rise, the reward summation | 
function provides a suitable basis for a neuropharmaco- — ^ 
logical investigation of the reward effect in self-stimula- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

4625. Edmonds, Don E.; Stellar, James R. & Gallistel, 
C. R. (U Pennsylvania) Parametric analysis of brain 
stimulation reward in the rat: Il. Temporal summation 
in the reward . Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 860-869. 
Defines reward summation functions as the empirical 
functions relating running speed in a runway and 
waiting-box paradigm to the number or current intensity 
of the electrical pulses a rat receives for running. In an 
experiment with ‘male white rats, repeated determination _ 
of such functions, with another parameter of stimulation _ 
varied between determinations, yielded parameter trade- _ 
off functions. These functions describe the amount of — 
change required in 1 parameter to compensate for a 
change in another parameter. These functions place 

uantitative constraints on the neurophysiological events — 
underlying the reward effect. Results suggest that such 
constraints mediate the identification of the neurophysi- 


ological substrate for the reward effect in self-stimula- 


tion —Journal abstract. 

4626. Freeman, G. & Kramarcy, Neal R _ 
(Old Dominion U) Stimulus control of behavior and — 
limbic lesions in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), — 
Vol 13(5) 609-615.—20 male Long-Evans rats with 
hippocamj lesions or sham operations learned a tone 
discrimination significantly faster than 5 Ss with amyg- 


A 


ш o 


_ dala lesions. Relative tone generalization gradients were 


significantly steeper for the Ss with hippocampal lesions 
than for the other 2 groups. Performance on a light 
discrimination by the Ss with hippocampal lesions was 


| impaired, compared to the sham-operated Ss, when the 


tone was present but irrelevant. The behavior of the 
amygdala Ss is interpreted as due to an inability to 
inhibit responding. The behavior of the Ss with hippo- 


- campal lesions is interpreted as due to an inability to 


Shift attention from one stimulus to another. (18 ref) 


_ —Journal abstract. 


4627. Freeman, Frederick G.; Mikulka, Peter J. & 
d'Auteuil, Peter. (Old Dominion U) Conditioned sup- 
pression of a licking response in rats with hippocampal 
lesions. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Oct, Vol 12(2), 
257-263.—40 male Long-Evans hooded rats with dorsal 
hippocampal lesions or sham operations (controls) were 
trained for 14 days to lick for 1 of 2 sucrose solutions 4 
or 32%). They were then given 4 conditioned emotional 
response training trials to a 4,800-Hz tone and tested for 
conditioned suppression of licking. Ss with hippocampal 
lesions licking for the 32% solution showed significantly 
less suppression than all other groups. It is Suggested that 
behavioral deficits found in animals with hippocampal 
lesions may be partly due to differences in the motiva- 
tional levels of the organism. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4628. Gallistel, C. R. (U Pennsylvania) Note on 


temporal summation in the reward system. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
87(5), 870-875.—Presents a further analysis of data from 
a study of rats by D. E. Edmonds et al (see PA, Vol 
53:Issue 2). This analysis shows that when train duration 
is fixed, the rewarding effect of a train of cathodal 
stimulating pulses is determined by the product of the 
number of pulses (N) and the current intensity (C). If 
this product remains constant, reward remains constant, 
despite manyfold changes in the values of N and C. This 
Suggests that there is little facilitation or accommodation 
in the substrate and that the number of functionally 
relevant neurons excited by a cathodal pulse increases 
linearly with current intensity. Beyond train durations of 
about 250 msec, the required product (NC) increases 
approximately as a power function of train duration, 
with an exponent of about .75. Below 250 msec, the 
required product is approximately constant—Journal 
abstract. 
4629. Gallistel, C. R.; Stellar, James R. & Bubis, E. (U 
Pennsylvania) Parametric analysis of brain stimulation 
reward in the rat: І. The transient process and the 
memory-containing process. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 848-859. 
—6 male albino rats ran an alley and pressed a lever for 
brain stimulation reward. At the end of the 10-min 
intertrial interval, they received pretrial priming stimula- 
tion. Varying the amount (number of trains and number 
of pulses) of stimulation showed that both the lever- 
produced stimulation and the pretrial stimulation affect- 
ed running speed. The 2 effects, however, had different 
parametric characteristics. An analysis of the transitional 
responses following changes in the amounts of stimula- 
tion further showed that one effect involved a memory 
` for stimulation received on earlier trials, whereas the 
other effect did not. The experiment provided a 


paradigm for independently analyzing the 2 effects, A 
2nd experiment showed how this paradigm may be 
modified to permit automation of the entire procedure, 
—Journal abstract. 

4630. Goldman, Patricia S. et al. (NIMH, Lab of 
Psychology, Bethesda, MD) Sex-dependent behavioral 
effects of cerebral cortical lesions in the developing 
rhesus monkey. Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 186(4163), 
540-542.—55 male rhesus monkeys with orbital prefron- 
tal lesions were impaired on behavioral tests at 2/ mo of 
age, whereas similar deficits were not detected in 49 
females with comparable lesions until 15-18 mo of age. 
Results suggest that the maturation of a cortical region in 
the primate brain proceeds at different tempos in males 
and females. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4631. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) The 
effect of septal and amygdaloid lesions on the duration 
of emotionality in the white rat. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 163-165.—In- 
vestigated the duration of the septal syndrome and the 
reciprocal relationship of the septal and amygdaloid 
nuclei in their effect on emotional behavior. Gross 
lesions were placed in the septal nuclei or amygdaloid 
complex and minute lesions were placed in the medial or 
lateral septal nuclei in groups of male Holtzman albino 
rats (№ = 15). The effects on emotional behavior were 
measured over a period of 12 days by means of a rating 
scale. Septal lesions increased emotionality, but amyg- 
daloid lesions did not decrease emotionality. The locus 
for the rage syndrome was found in the lateral septal 
nucleus.—Journal abstract. 

4632. Gonzalez, Manuel F. & Novin, Donald. (U 
California, Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) Feeding 
induced by intracranial and intravenously administered 
2-deoxy-D-glucose. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 2(3-A), 326-330.—Intracranial injections (Exp I) of 
2-deoxy-D-glucose (2DG) given to 20 female free-feed- 
ing New Zealand rabbits induced eating when injected in 
sites located within the lateral hypothalamic area but not 
Within the ventromedial nucleus. However, greater 
increases were obtained by the administration of 
Systemic injections of the same agent in greater аш 
in Exp II (32 Ss). Electrolytic lesions of the latera 
hypothalamic area did not suppress the facilitatory 
effects of systemic injections of 2DG on eating in these 
Ss. Results suggest that peripheral glucose receptors may 
be more important than central glucoreceptors 2 
controlling hunger.—Journal abstract. U 

4633. Guy M. & Luschei, Erich S. (U 
Washington, Regional Primate Research Ctr) Effects 

ing spindle afferents from jaw muscles on 
mastication in monkeys. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 37(5), 967-981.—Recorded jaw move 
ments and associated electromyographic activity in Ја 
closing muscles before and after trigeminal mesencephi i 
1с tract lesions іп 5 rhesus monkeys. Data suggest i 
the traditional emphasis on the function of musce 
spindle afferents in the control of muscle рош 
шау be misleading and that the removal of muscle 
afferent input results primarily in a sensory loss. (34 ref) 

4634. Greenwood, M. R. et al. (Rockefeller UNE 
York, NY) Food motivated behavior in genetically 
obese and hypothalamic-hyperphagic rats and mice- 
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Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 687-692. 
—Studied the food-associated behavior of 4 genetically 
obese Zucker rats (fa/fa) and 4 yellow obese mice (aAy) 
using classic operant procedures. When obese Zucker 
rats and yellow mice were compared to their lean 
littermates (n = 8) and lean littermates made obese by 
electrolytic lesions and chemical lesions (n = 8), respec- 
tively, the naturally obese animals did not display the 
behavioral patterns associated with rodents made obese 
by hypothalamic damage. These experiments point out 
the necessity for careful selection of animal models in 
studying behaviors associated with regulatory disturb- 
ances of normal food intake. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4635. Hammond, Geoffrey R. (U Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Frontal cortical lesions and prestimulus 
inhibition of the rat's acoustic startle reaction. Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 151-156.—Tested 
the effects of lesions of the frontal cortex on the 
amplitude of the acoustic startle reaction in 6 albino rats 
and 5 normals, both under control (unstimulated) 
conditions and under conditions where the response was 
inhibited by delivery of a visual or auditory stimulus just 
prior to response elicitation. While in no case was brain 
damage observed to lead to any derangement of the 
prestimulus inhibition of the response, some Ss showed 
exaggerated levels of reactivity on control trials postop- 
eratively. Correlations between location of brain damage 
and postoperative responsivity indicate that damage to 
the medial sector of the frontal cortex was critical in 
obtaining augmented levels of startle. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4636. Hara, Kazuo; Cornwell, P. R.; Warren, J. M. & 
Webster, Ikuko H. (International Christian U, Tokyo, 
Japan) Posterior extramarginal cortex and visual learn- 
ing by cats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 884-904.—Reports 
ш of 3 experiments with a total of 59 mongrel and 11 

lamese cats. Extensive ablations of posterior cortex 
уша Spared the primary visual areas severely impaired 
а Pattern discrimination, detour learning, and 
а Teversal performance. Lesions in the posterior 
d „апд suprasylvian gyri (EP) produced significant 
eae in learning multiple object discrimination prob- 
вц25. peated reversals on spatial or visual cues, and 
oe visual discriminations. Ss with cortical abla- 

a that did not invade the EP. region but did cause 
с bo the optic radiations were not impaired in 

ier earning and were deficient in successive 

p, minations only when tested with nonsalient cues. 
quali Some of the defects shown by EP cats are 

fatively different from the losses in cats with 

D to the geniculostriate system. (39 ref)—Journal 
CREAR Henke, Peter G. (St Francis Xavier U, Antigon- 

th la Scotia, Canada) Lesions in the ventromedial 
Jm amus and response to frustrative nonreward. 
T Bilt & Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(1), 143-146. 
(Ste lesions in the ventromedial hypothalamus of 
effect in, Wistar albino rats increased the frustration 
темага ые runway. Following ће omission of 
controle 2€ 181 goal box, Ss with lesions ran faster than 
Tols in the 2nd alley. (20 ref) 
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us 


. Physiological Psycholo; 
1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 184-186.— Compared Ree 
hooded rats, ranging from unimplanted controls t 
caudate-putamen (CPU) stimulated experimental 
mals, in terms of the number of trials required to acquire 
a brightness discrimination habit. Results indicate that — 
the degree of deficit produced was a function of the 
magnitude of experimental intervention imposed. Ss | 
headplugs and cables, but without electrodes, required. 
ND more trials to learn than unimplanted 
controls. The addition of electrodes without a headcable 
produced no greater deficit, while electrodes wi 
attached cable resulted in significantly greater disru| 
than plug and cable alone. Stimulation of the CPU wit 
1 or 3 bilateral pulses following each discrimination — — 
produced significantly greater interference than did the — 
electrode lesion and headcable. Results are discusse 
terms of the control conditions required for studies of th 
effects of brain stimulation on behavior.—Journa 
abstract. j 

4639. Hodos, W. & Karten, H. J. (U Marylin) Visual 
pattern discrimination its after 
lesions of the optic lobe in pigeons. Brain, Behavior 
Evolution, 1974, Vol 19(3), 165-194,—Trained 13 Whi 
Carneaux pigeons to discriminate stimuli that differed 1 
luminance or geometric pattern. Following discrimin: 
tion training, bilateral stereotaxic lesions were made їп - 
the optic tectum and in the associated nuclei isthmi, 
located within the depth of optic lobe. After recove 
from surgery, Ss’ discrimination performance was again 
tested. Cases with massive destruction of the optic 
tectum and either direct or indirect damage to the nuceli 
isthmi showed extremely severe postoperative deficits 
visual discrimination performance. Some cases were — 
unable to reliably discriminate gross stimulus differences 
even after extensive postoperative retraining. Others — 
eventually were able to perform the simpler discrimina- 
tion tasks, but failed to recover their preoperative - 
performance capabilities on the more difficult discrimi- 
nation tasks. Cases with injury confined principally to 
the nuceli isthmi had less impairment of ee 
than the ones with injury to the tectum and the isthmic 
nuclei. Results suggest that lesions of the optic tectum 
produced more severe and intractable deficits of visual - 
discrimination performance than did lesions of struc- 
tures more rostral in the tectofugal pathway. Data 
further suggest a separate role of the nuclei isthmi in the | 
processing of visual information. (44 ref)—Journai 
abstract. 

4640. Irwin, Don A.; Criswell, Hugh E. & Kakolewski, 
Jan W. (Ohio State U, Medical Ctr) Prolonged slow 
potential variation associated with cortical spreading — 
depression. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(5ер), Vol 13@), 
377-380.—3 methods of inducing cortical spreading 
depression in male Long-Evans rats resulted in spreading. 
depression and a prolonged negative slow jue 
change from subcortical and cortical areas of the bi 
This prolonged potential has not been previo! 
considered as a concomitant of cortical spreadin; 


depression. 


| 
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= . 4641. Jarvis, Charlene D. (U Maryland) Visual 
discrimination and spatial localization deficits after 
lesions of the tectofugal pathway in pigeons. Brain, 
Behavior & Evolution, 1974, Vol 19(3), 195-228.—21 

- White Carneaux pigeons were trained on 2 identification 
tasks (intensity and pattern discriminations) and on 2 
location tasks (right-left and 4-key discriminations). 
Following training, lesions were placed in the optic 

tectum, or in nucleus rotundus or the nuclei isthmi, 
ascending and descending projections of the tectum, 
respectively. Large tectal lesions produced severe impair- 
ments on all tasks. Ss were unable to relearn the 

| identification tasks and, although able to relearn the 
location tasks, had great difficulty in locating the keys. 
The severity of deficits produced among Ss with lesions 
of nucleus rotundus depended on both lesion size and 
the extent to which the lesion infringed on the principal 
optic nucleus of the thalamus (OPT). Small rotundus 
lesions produced almost no impairment on any task. 
Larger lesions without OPT involvement produced 
impairment on identification tasks and differentially 
affected performance on location tasks. Large lesions of 
rotundus and OPT produced impairments on all tasks. 
The size of deficits produced among Ss with lesions of 
the nuclei isthmi were a function of the completeness of 
the lesion and did not depend on the extent of damage to 
other structures in the tectal core. (52 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4642. Johnson, David A.; Poplawsky, Alex; Lancaster, 

| Josh & Jackson, Richard. (Ohio U) Techniques and 
problems in the stereotaxic placement of subcortical 
lesions in infant rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 13(3), 465-470.—Outlines techniques used in the 
stereotaxic placement of subcortical lesions in Long- 
Evans infant rat pups. Coordinates and lesion parame- 
ters for septal, hippocampal, caudate, and amygdaloid 
lesions at 7 days of age are presented. Housing and 
handling procedures which increase survival rates are 
discussed. 

4643. Kakolewski, Jan W. & Rowe, Thomas C. (U 
South Dakota, Medical School) Elicitation and the 
dominant character of stimulation-bound escape behav- 
ior. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 
331-332.—2 groups of 6 Holtzman rats each were 
implanted with bipolar electrodes in the medial forebrain 
bundle (MFB). Intracranial stimulation (ICS) was set to 
a minimal level, inducing continuous locomotion. When 
Ss in Group I were mechanically restrained and ICS 
continued, all Ss displayed a stimulation-bound escape 
behavior. Group II, prior to restraint, was exposed to 
ICS, eliciting continuous locomotion until stimulation- 
bound eating, drinking, or gnawing was established. 
When restrained, again, all Ss displayed a consistent 
stimulation-bound escape behavior but not stimulation- 
bound eating, drinking, or gnawing. Data indicate that 

_ the combination of an internal with an environmental 
stimulus triggers a potent and highly consistent response 
dominating all previously established responses to ICS. 
—Journal abstract. 

; 4644. Kearley, Richard C.; Van Hartesveldt, Carol & 
Woodruff, Michael L. (U Florida) Behavioral and 

- hormonal effects of hippocampal lesions on male and 
female rats. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
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2(2), 187-196.—Compared 7 male and 7 female hooded 
rats having hippocampal lesions with 28 controls as to 
activity, body weight, performance on a differential 
enforcement of low rates (DRL) schedule, and extinc- 
tion. Normal females acquired the DRL schedule faster 
than normal males. For both sexes, hippocampal lesions 
resulted in poor DRL performance and more responses 
during extinction. Male Ss with hippocampal lesions 
were further below their target-deprived weight each day 
than their controls. Sex-lesion interactions were found 
for activity in the operant chamber during DRL 
performance and extinction: females with hippocampal 
lesions were more active and made more responses 
during extinction than males with hippocampal lesions. 
Corticosterone levels were manipulated prior to DRL 
sessions, and resting and stress levels of corticosterone 
were measured at the end of the experiment. While 
females had higher corticosterone levels than males, 
brain lesions did not affect corticosterone levels, nor did 
hormone manipulations affect DRL performance for 
either sex. (49 ref) —J/ournal abstract. 

4645. Kelley, Diana L. & Mountford, Damon. (U 
Kansas) The motivational consequences of cholinergic 
Stimulation of the medial septal area. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 101—103.— Tested the 
hypothesis that cholinergic thirst demonstrates motiva- 
tional properties of normal thirst. 12 albino rats served as 
Ss. Direct application of carbachol to the medial septal 
area of satiated rats produced large significant increases 
in drinking. Histamine produced a small and inconsis- 
tent increase in drinking, and isoproterenol produced an 
inconsistent decrease in eating. Carbachol-stimulated Ss 
performed significantly better on a brightness discrimi- 
nation task than satiated controls, as measured by 
running and starting speeds, but did not differ from 
controls in number of correct choices.—Journal abstract. 

4646. Kemble, Ernest D. (U Minnesota, Morris) Drive 
discrimination in rats following amygdaloid lesions. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 320-322. 
—/ amygdaloid-lesioned and 8 control, male Holtzman 
albino rats were compared on their ability to utilize 
hunger- and thirstrelated cues to guide positional 
responses in a T maze. Amygdaloid Ss performed quite 
accurately when responding to hunger-related cues but 
were deficient when responding to thirst-related cues. 
This difficulty was mirrored by increased amygdaloid 
vicarious trial-and-error behavior on water-deprivation, 
but not food-deprivation, trials. It is suggested that the 
amygdaloid lesions either reduced the effectiveness of 
the water reward or reduced S's ability to employ thirst- 
Nest stimuli to guide positional responses.—Journal 

sstract. 

4647. Kesner, Raymond P. & Conner, Hubert S. (U 
Utah) recovery from ECS-induced amne- 
sia: Evidence for time dependence. Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jun) Vol 2(2), 123-125.—Tested the 
differential effectiveness of reminder cues, introduced al 
staggered times after footshock (FS), in reinstating 
memory after electroconvulsive shock (ECS). 24 hrs after 
the administration of FS followed 4 or 256 sec later by 
ECS, 45 hooded rats exhibited amnesia for the aversive 
experience. They were then given a reminder cue (tone), 
which was earlier paried as a conditioned stimulus wi 


S. Presentation of the tone resulted in attenuation of 
fhe amnestic effect in FS-ECS 256-ѕес delay group but 
failed to alter the amnestic effect in FS-ECS 4-sec delay 
“group. Results are interpreted as supporting a memory 


‘destroy critical traces; rather, it blocks further process- 
ing—Journal abstract. 
^ “4648. Kirkby, Robert J. & Polgar, Stephen. (Coll of 
Paramedical Studies, Glebe, NSW, Australia) Active 
avoidance in the laboratory rat following lesions of the 
dorsal or ventral caudate nucleus. Physiological Psychol- 
ору, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 301-306.—Active avoidance 
"learning in a total of 67 male Wistar rats with lesions of 
‘the ventral or dorsal caudate nucleus was investigated in 
l-way (Exps I and II) and 2-way (Exp III) avoidance 
Situations. Performance was measured under various 
Tevels of shock and conditions of food deprivation. С. 
Winocur and J. A. Mills (see PA, Vol 43:13802) 
hypothesized that the learning of active avoidance 
problems was disrupted by lesions of the ventral aspect 
Of the caudate nucleus but not by dorsal lesions. In the 
‘Present study, Ss with lesions of the ventral caudate were 
"not more deficient than Ss with lesions of the dorsal 
“caudate in learning to avoid. Under some conditions, 
"dorsal-lesion Ss were significantly more impaired than 
ventral lesion Ss. Findings suggest that the Winocur and 
Mills hypothesis should be rejected. (26 ref)—Journal 
“abstract, 
_ 4649. Kolb, Bryan & Nonneman, Arthur J. (Pennsylva- 
“iia State U) Frontolimbic lesions and social behavior in 
d rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 
1691-643.—The social behavior of 40 male Wistar albino 
“fats with chronic lesions to the medial frontal cortex, 
й рош frontal cortex, hippocampus, septum, or amygda- 
1a was Studied in 4 different situations: large open field, 
E open field, shock-induced aggression, and muri- 
EX lesions altered social behavior, but the effects of 
Е lesions could Бе dissociated from one 
E a and from the behavior of the 16 controls. 
NN _to the hippocampus dramatically reduced 
B. in open field tests and almost totally eliminated 
зер -induced aggression. Lesions to the amygdala and 
b. Bh also reduced the level of shock-induced aggres- 
Кз, c Whereas amygdala lesions significantly de- 
“the m «contact, septal lesions did not. Ss with lesions to 
differ, S ial or orbital aspects of the prefrontal cortex 
exhibited from ‚Опе another; Ss with orbital lesions 
“medial реш low contact scores and Ss with 
increased ES did not, while both groups showed 
the lei evels of shock-induced a ion. None of 
Journos. Significantly altered muricide. (21 ref) 
ied abstract. 
 & 1350. Kovács, Gábor L.; Gajári, Irene; Telegdy, Gyula 
"BY, Pécs, H . (U Medical School, Inst of Physiolo- 
on Mods) Effect of melatonin and pinealecto- 
É Physiology 4 He Roses G: tory activity in the rat. 
—Ina stud sth ior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 349-355. 
that à dai) With R-Amsterdam albino rats, it was found 
“Orting AY dose of 50 pg of melatonin facilitated the 
“inte 35 of active avoidance reflex and decreased the 
effect on FENDI during extinction. However, it had no 
tion, рь сао and intertrial activity during acquisi- 
lectomy was ineffective on acquisition, extinc- 
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consolidation hypothesis which states that ECS does not _ 
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tion, and intertrial activity. Melatonin (100 ug) given on 
2 consecutive days facilitated the passive avoidance 
behavior in water-deprived Ss in 2 different experimental 
situations. 50 yg of melatonin or pinealectomy was. 
without effect on passive avoidance behavior. Neither 
melatonin nor pinealectomy had any influence on water _ 
intake or on exploratory activity.—Journal abstract. 
4651. Kraly, F. Scott & Blass, Elliott M. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Motivated feeding in the absence of 
glucoprivic control of feeding in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
87(5), 801-807.—Feeding to decreased intracellular 
glucose utilization was assessed in 13 Sherman female 
albino rats with bilateral damage to the medial forebrain | 
bundle and in 7 normal rats. Brain-damaged Ss that did 
not feed to glucoprivation, those that ate normally to 8 
glucoprivation, and normal Ss were tested on 3 tradition- 
al indices of food-motivated behavior: quinine adultera: 
tion of diet, ing on a variable-interval schedule 
of 30 sec, an ressing on a schedule with a 
progressive ratio of 2. 4 of the 7 brain-damaged Ss абі 
did not eat to glucoprivation performed like normal Ss — 
оп all 3 motivational indices, while all 7 performed — 
normally on at least 2 of the 3. Results support the 3 
conclusion that the glucoprivic mechanisms is not 0 
necessary for the occurrence of normal food-motivated — 


neonatally androgen 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 703-705. — 

4653. Lincoln, D. W. (U Walk, Medical School, . 
Bristol, England) Suckling: A time-constant in the 
nursing behaviour of the rabbit. Physiology & Behavior, 

оу), Vol 13(5), 711-714. ; E 
ask tab, © ОА Albert, D. J. (О British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The attenuation of ECS-induced 
amnesia by reestablishing continuity with the training · 


chology, 
о А rats were given а footshocl 


to their home cages, 
by ECS was largely reversed. 


ini i _—Journal abstract. ; 
training environ met 


eitelbaum, Philip. Pittsbur; chobiology Pro- — 
E ndis iere. and the lateral - 
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Physiological Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 808-830. 
—Compared the deficits following nigrostriatal bundle 
damage with the impairments seen after lateral hypoth- 
alamic electrocoagulation in 83 Sprague-Dawley or 
Carworth rats. Results show that bilateral 6-hydroxydo- 
amine injections into the nigrostriatal bundle, at the 
gm of the substantia nigra or globus pallidus, produced 
a syndrome of feeding impairments similar to that seen 
after lateral hypothalamic electrocoagulation. Ss became 
aphagic and adipsic, progressed through the same stages 
as in the lateral hypothalamic syndrome, and showed the 
same persistent deficits in response to regulatory chal- 
lenges. However, these Ss were somewhat less finicky to 
the taste of their diet than lateral hypothalamic Ss. 
Sensorimotor impairments—akinesia, limb dysfunction 
and rigidity, and impairments in orientation to sensory 
stimuli—seemed to contribute to several aspects of the 
feeding deficits. Like lateral hypothalamic Ss, these 
animals had persistent motivational and regulatory 
deficits in feeding and drinking which could not be 
attributed to their sensorimotor disturbances. (53 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4656. Maser, Jack D.; Dienst, F. T. & O'Neal, Edgar 
C. (Tulane U) The acquisition of a Pavlovian condi- 
tioned response in septally damaged rabbits: Role of a 
competing ^ response. Physiological ^ Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 133-136.—Enhanced acquisition of 
a classically conditioned eyelid-closure response (to tone 
and shock) was found following septal injury in 6 
rabbits. Eye-opening behavior was 4 times more frequent 
in 6 control Ss. This suggests that faster acquisition is a 
function of fewer competing responses which might 
interfere with elaboration of the conditioned response. 
Q2 ref) 

4657. Max, David M.; Cohen, Edna & Israel. 
(Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of capture 
procedures on emotionality scores in rats with septal 
lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 
617-620.—18 septal-lesioned albino rats, when ap- 
proached from below (anterior-ventral capture) rather 
than from above, displayed a remarkably reduced 
emotionality score as measured by standard scales, 
compared with 6 sham-operated controls. Vocalization 
and biting were almost completely absent, resistance to 
capture and handling were considerably reduced, and 
head jerk and vibrissae stiffening were only slightly 
affected. It is suggested that the septum might be 
involved in higher order processing of information and 
that the increased emotionality observed after septal 
lesioning results from a distorted evaluation of the threat 
value of sensory input. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4658. Misantone, Louis J. & Stelzner, Dennis J. (State 
U New York, Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Behavioral 
manifestations of competition of retinal endings for 
sites in doubly innervated frog optic tectum. Experimen- 
tal Neurology, 1974(Nov), Vol 45(2), 364-376 —In 3 
groups of frogs(N = 33) the optic nerve was induced to 
innervate the ipsilateral optic tectum with or without the 
original innervation present. Visual striking responses to 
mealworms in the inferior visual field were observed 
postoperatively. Ss in all 3 groups eventually evidenced 
striking appropriate to the point of the visual field 
stimulated, but misdirected to the opposite field. These 
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mirror-image responses were first elicited in nasal field 
Positions and spread over time to temporal field 
positions. The Ist indications of mirror-image respond- 
ing in Ss with doubly innervated tecta were seen at later 
postoperative times than in Ss with only ipsilateral 
connections. This delayed onset of mirror-image behay- 
ior is taken as evidence of competition for synaptic sites. 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4659. Miyata, T. et al. (Kumamoto U, Faculty of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, Japan) Effects of intracerebral 
administration of piperidine on EEG and behavior. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(6), 1135-1152.— Effects of 
intracerebral administration. of piperidine, а normal 
constituent of the mammalian brain, on EEG and 
behavior were examined in more than 50 freely moving 
adult cats. Results show that (a) administration into 
hippocampus or amygdalae caused resting and calmness 
in small doses and seizure discharge accompanied by 
hyperemotionality in large doses, (b) administration into 
pontine reticular formation induced slow-wave and fast- 
wave sleep, and (c) administration into cerebellum 
caused remarkable changes in the extrapyramidal func- 
tion. Findings seem to support the suggestion that 
Piperidine affects neural mechanisms serving regulation 
of emotional behavior, sleeping, and extrapyramidal 
function. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4660. Munson, John B. Dissociation of slow 
potentials and phasic multiple unit activity. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 314-316.—Reports that optic 
neurotomy in 3 cats with chronically implanted elec- 
trodes had the following effects during REM sleep: (8) 
eye movement-correlated slow potentials in the lateral 
geniculate nuclei (LGN) were diminished while those in 
visual cortex were augmented in amplitude, (b) eye 
movement-correlated phasic peaks of integrated multiple 
unit activity in LGN and visual cortex were unchanged, 
and (c) background levels of integrated multiple unit 
activity in these sites were diminished. This dissociation 
of these normally concurrent electrophysiological evel 
provides evidence concerning the electrophysiologies, 
basis of these activities and dictates that although the 
activities co-occur in normal animals, they may not be 
treated as equivalent. (French summary)—Journa 
summary. бее 

4661. Nakahama, Hiroshi; Yamamoto, Mitsu! U 
Sakurada, Shinobu & Shima, Keisetsu. (Tohoku ©: 
Medical School, Inst of Brain Diseases, Japan) Effects © 
cytidine diphosphate choline on the nervous system 2 
cats. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Nov), Vol 4X f 
220-227.—Used 30 adult cats to study the effect їй: 
cytidine diphosphate choline (CDP-choline) оп. б. 
nervous system. Almost immediately after intravent p. 
lar administration of not less than .2 mg/kg of ст 8 
choline, Ss exhibited EEG and behavioral arousal; —' 
mg/kg induced arousal and continuous crying- Admin 
tration of 10 mg/kg resulted in continuous intense eo 
and pronounced tachypnea; these effects lasted for ion 
hrs. Immediately after lumbar intrathecal administrat d 
of not less than 2.0-4.0 mg/kg CDP-choline, EEG ап 
behavioral arousal occurred and lasted over 8 102: 
Administration of 10-20 mg/kg caused hyperreflen™ 
and Ss bit the caudal region of the body. APP 
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superficially on the cerebral somatic sensory area I, necessary for the performance of pattern discrimination 
CDP-choline potentiated the postsynaptic component of problems in the albino rat. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
the potential evoked by ventrobasal thalamic stimula- 4666. Porter, Joseph H.; Allen, Joseph D. & Arazie, 
tion; the presynaptic component remained unchanged.  Rachelle. (U Georgia) Reinforcement frequency and 
Direct. application of CDP-choline to nerve fibers body weight as determinants of motivated performance 
produced spontaneous impulse activity. Results suggest in hypothalamic hyperphagic rats. Physiology & Behav- 
that CDP-choline exhibits marked excitatory effects on ior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 627-632.—8 obese and 8 © 
the nervous system and that it acts directly upon nonobese, ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) lesioned, 
synapses as well as upon nerve fibers.—Journal abstract. female Charles River albino rats were tested on a series 

4660. O'Hara, Michael P. & Dyer, Robert S. (U of increasing variable-interval schedules (.25-4.0 min). 
Georgia) Locomotor exploratory activity in blind and Response rates decreased as a function of increases in 
normal guinea pigs. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), interreinforcement interval for all groups, and the 
Vol 13(5), 701-702. 

4663. Overmier, J. Bruce & Gross, Douglas. (U 
Minnesota) Effects of telencephalic ablation upon nest- control, and 11 normal control Ss were similar, while 
building and avoidance behaviors in East African response rates for the obese VMH Ss were significantly _ 
mouthbreeding fish, Tilapia mossambica. Behavioral less than those of the others. This reduction in work — 
Biology, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 211-222.—The nest-dig- output by the obese VMH Ss was attributed solely to - 
ging activity of 7 decerebrated and 6 sham-operated 
male fish was compared pre- and postoperatively. It was 


found that ablation markedly reduced the nest-diggi 4667. н 
activity. These results, together with earlier Bue. oa California, Medical School, Los Ee ie eee 
Tilapia macrocephala, indicate that extensive forebrain lesions and eere mid eh m A id 
ablation depresses all reproductive-cycle behaviors re- Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vo 26. ) 352 356 
gardless of their closen s inz Th e fish —34 Holtzman albino rats were given either nular 
cents E kim lesions or control operations and were evaluated post- 
Were also compared in their postoperative acquisition of ically during l-way active avoidance and passive 
an instrumental avoidance response. Ablation again DE aie i 2 аш ңе lesions, pack m 
deed impaired avoidance-learning ability, increasing bis теі g- he йа Buc. 
d in Er rece generality oc this ablation-produced рађепшаг complex, were significantly impaired during 
S icit, Comparisons from both experiments failed to, quisition of Ihe active avoidance task. No significant — 
NUR any high degree of concordance among extent of 
н ii: ооа n perdi. and impairment of passive avoidance measures. Results are discussed in 
UT yearning, (21 гере Јом M conjunction with the findings of other research, and 
ed Peters, Ronald Н. & Sensenig, Larry D. (Iowa hypotheses of either reduced fearfulness or impairment | 
follo ud Temporal analysis of appetitive behavior in motor inhibition mechanisms аге suggested as 
Ps bibe УМН lesions in conscious rats. Physiological frameworks for future research. (21 ref)—Journal 
Pychology, 1914 un), Vol 20), 181-183.—Deseribes à abstract. 
ape for making stereotaxic lesions in the conscious 4668. Rausch, Lyle J. & Long, Charles J. (U 
e order to study the time course of lesion effects. The — California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Habenular 
она! hypothalamus (VMH) was electrolytically lesions and discrimination responding to olfactory and 
B oyed in 18 conscious, sated female hooded rats. visual stimuli. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
eee ponding for food reward on an FR-5 (fixed 13(3), 357-364.—20 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
p reinforcement schedule increased 2 hrs after the with either bilateral habenular lesions or sham opem 
immedi Were produced. Performance during the hour tions were trained to discriminate on the basis © 
S diately following the lesions was not affected. olfactory cues between 2 compartments of a Grice 
46 ees apparatus modified for odor presentation. The discrimi- 
4865. Petit, Ted L. & Thompson, Robert. (U Florida) native stimul 
Pattern Кыт lesions: Amnestic effects on visual tions of the odor subs 
D, 1974 uation in the rat. Physiological Psycholo- 10% air-diluted concen! A 
shoc! а a 126-132.—Trained 38 rats with зар а Шш шешш 
ti ance on brightness and pattern discrimina- tested w^ a А f odorant concen. 
Шу owing envia the left ater half of the tions. All except 1 S acquired the initial discrimination, 
ter ых. Electrolytic lesions of the rostral and basola- but successive опса 
Шезепге, Tons of the nucleus cunneiformis of the disrupted the performance of the experimental group 
Caused ephalic reticular formation on the right side while all controls succe: 
while UE retention losses of the pattern problem, lowest concentration 
ares 180018 of similar magnitude to other brain stem initial odor 
impairme, the right side did not lead to significant between the 2 compartments 
lup Ms in retention. Ss subjected to transverse substituted for the olfactory S Mt 
[| еш knife-cuts showed a slight but signifi- that the habenular decem su impo: 
J : Tetention. Res i reted as between olfactory senso : : 
"PPorting the view that an eecipitoreticular pathway is the rat. It appears that the behavioral changes observed - 


—Journal abstract. 
4667. Rausch, Lyle J. & Long, Charles J. (U 


Parr es) T: 
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___ аге related more to threshold elevation or an impairment 

| іп olfactory integration than to generalized disruption of 
response inhibition mechanisms. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4669. Sadowski, Bogdan. (Polish Academy of Sciences 
- Medical Research Ctr, Lab of Applied Physiology, 
Warsaw) Negativism to food during self-stimulation in 
the anterior part of the basal forebrain in dogs. 
— Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 645-651. 
—A negative response to food was found in 7 electrode- 
implanted dogs self-stimulating in 8 loci within the 

nucleus entopeduncularis, nuclear commissurae anterior- 

is, the preoptic area, and the lateral hypothalamus. In 6 

< Ss this appeared simultaneously in 3 forms: (a) ignoring 
: food (FI) during self-stimulation; (b) food rejection (FR, 
ie. interruption of the animal's attempt to reach meat 
upon experimenter-exerted stimulation of the rewarding 
site), and (c) food ejection (FE) consisting of throwing a 
piece of meat out of the mouth when the current was 
switched on at the beginning of the consummatory act. 
The 7th S displayed an approach-avoidance behavior, 
and only FI and FR were observed. None of the 3 forms 
of negativism to food was seen in 2 other dogs self- 
stimulating in 3 sites. Negative response to food, 
particularly when it appears as FE, may indicate that the 
rewarding value of the stimulus depends on excitation of 
the neural system controlling satiety. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4670. Sembello, W. J. & Gladfelter, W. E. (West 
Virginia U, Medical Ctr) Effect of hypothalamic lesions 
on the treadmill performance of rats. Physiology & 
MG Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 603-607.—Performed 
= experiments to determine whether 28 male Sprague- 
a Dawley rats whose spontaneous locomotor activity had 
been decreased by the placement of bilateral electrolytic 
lesions in the tuber cinereum of the hypothalamus could 
be forced to run on a treadmill. All Ss with small medial 
lesions, some Ss with large medial lesions, and most Ss 
with lateral lesions needed no more prodding to run on 
the treadmill than they needed before receiving their 
lesions. While some Ss with large medial lesions and 
У some with lateral lesions usually needed more prodding 
у to keep them running, they, nevertheless, were able to 
run on the treadmill; in fact, most of these Ss occasional- 
ly ran as well as did the 21 controls. Only 1 S, an S with 
large medial lesions, refused to run. Data suggest that a 
lack of ability to run cannot explain the hypoactivity 
observed in these Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4671. Sieck, Michael H.; Baumbach, H. Dale; Gordon, 
Barry L. & Turner, Jeffrey F. (U California, Riverside) 
Changes in spontaneous, odor modulated and shock 
induced behavior patterns following discrete olfactory 
^. . system lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
13(3), 427-439.—Preoperatively matched 3 groups of 
male hooded rats (N = 39). Ss received sham opera- 
tions, bilaterally lateral olfactory tract lesions or anterior 
olfactory nucleus-anterior commissure lesions. In 1 
experiment, spontaneous behavior patterns emitted in an 
exploration field containing different odors were quanti- 
fied during satiated and food-deprived conditions. In 
other experiments, flinch and jump thresholds to electric 
shock and running patterns in an appetitively motivated 
straight alley experiment were measured. All lesioned Ss 
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were hyperactive and typically froze and groomed less 
than shams, while sniffing and rearing patterns differen- 
tiated the lesioned and sham groups in several ways, All 
Ss had similar flinch and jump thresholds and also 
emitted similar types of responses to electric shock. In 
the straight alley, odors from normal and stressed Ss had 
little effect on the running time of the experimental Ss, 
while a faint cat odor strongly inhibited sham running 
behavior. Responses to a novel chemical odor (trimethyl- 
pentane) and to changes in the alley floor or electric 
shock applied to the floor were minimal in all Ss. Results 
are discussed in terms of other olfactory system lesions 
and some evidence separating the effects of olfactory 
cues from nonolfactory lesion effects is presented. 
Problems associated with tests for olfactory discrimina- 
tion are discussed. A need for more rigorous and specific 
discrimination tests in behavioral studies involving 
anosmia is emphasized. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4672. Silva, M. Teresa. (Escola Paulista de Medicina, 
Sáo Paulo, Brazil) Effects of adrenal demedullation and 
adrenalectomy on an active avoidance response of rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 171-174. 
— Studied extinction of а 1-way avoidance response in 
adrenalectomized, adrenal demedullated, and operated 
control albino male rats. The response was acquired 
under .3-, .6-, or 1.0-mA shock stimulation. In general, 
adrenalectomized Ss were slower to extinguish than 
either the demedullated or the operated control Ss. In the 
most stressful acquisition condition (1.0 mA), demedul- 
lated Ss were as resistant to extinction as adrenalectom- 
ized Ss. The relationship of these results to the possible 
involvement of the pituitary-adrenal system in fear- 
motivated behavior is discussed. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 98 

4673. Singh, Н. K.; Ott, T. & Matthies, Н. (Medizinis- 
chen Akademie Magdeburg, Inst für Pharmakologie und 
Toxikologie, E Germany) Effect of intrahippocampal 
injection of atropine on different phases of a learning 
experiment. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol EU 
241-258.—Observed the effect of an intrahippocampa 
injection of the muscarinolytic atropine on acquisition, 
consolidation, and extinction in 42 male Wistar rats. Ss 
were trained for a shock-motivated brightness discrimi- 
nation in a semiautomatic Y maze. The training Was 
nonstop and continued till the Ss reached the be 
criterion of performing 10 consecutive runs correctly: 
Pretraining application of atropine impaired learning 
ability significantly but produced a considerable Ti 
provement of retention as compared to the controls. 
posttraining application of the same dose also produc а 
а considerable improvement of retention. When ni. 
was given 1 min before the Ist extinction bes 
Significant effect was observed. It is assume 
atropine has 2 distinct effects: an aversive effect Bs 
short-term memory-related processes and а posi 
effect on consolidation. It is concluded that atropiné 
effects on learning may be due to changes occurring 
cholinergic neuronal activity of the hippocampus during 
training. (49 ref}—Journal abstract. y. 

4674. Sterman, M. B.; McGinty, D. J. & Iwamur | 
(VA Hosp, Sepulveda, CA) Modulation of trigemini 
reflexes during the REM state in brain transected 93) 
Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1974070), Vol 1120) 
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718-291.—Studied the monosynaptic masseteric reflex 
and (he polysynaptic digastric reflex during the REM 
state, as à function of different levels of transection of 
the brain stem in 16 cats. After transection at or below 
the midmesencephalon, or after forebrain aspiration 
above the basal forebrain, reflex depression was seen as 
in intact adult animals. With transection between 
midmesencephalon and midhypothalamus, masseteric 
reflex facilitation was seen, while digastric reflex depres- 
sion remained. Reflex depression in REM depends on 
structures in the rostral pons; mesodiencephalic systems 
- may produce an overriding facilitation, unless checked 
by basal forebrain influences. Young kittens exhibit 
reflex facilitation in REM and thus may possess a motor 
organization similar to that of transected animals that 
show a similar facilitation.—W. A. Wilson. 
4675, Sturgeon, R. David & Levitt, Robert A. 
(Tennessee A&I State U) Angiotensin-induced drinking 
in the cat: A neuroanatomical analysis. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 197-200.—Drinking was 
© elicited by microinjection of angiotensin-IT throughout 
the medial regions of the brains of 20 cats. At many of 
these same sites, a hypertonic sodium chloride solution 
also elicited drinking, as did a 5-ion solution and 
serotonin, on occasion. However, these other solutions 
were almost invariably effective only at angiotensin- 
drinking sites. Diffusion via the ventricular or circulatory 
system may account for some of these data. (18 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
ES Thor, Donald H.; Ghiselli, William B. & 
к belet, David C. (Edward R. Johnstone Training & 
Ph Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) Sensory control of 
кенеа fighting in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
"d (Nov) Vol 13(5), 683-686.—Results of 2 experi- 
em with a total of 112 male Long-Evans rats implicate 
Края organs as requisite for normal shock- 
Sici nuns in paired males and may convey the 
Ын) nsory information contributing to conspecific 
ios fae aggression. Anesthesia of the vibrissal pad 
у Ка paired footshock exposure completely 
The attack behavior of experimentally naive Ss. 
Жолда 5 of fighting was effective in all pairs tested 
Mine айу sessions. Devibrissaed pairs also fought less 
i т it ou but gradually attained normal levels of 
prevent si pite of repeated clipping of all vibrissae to 
vide аы regrowth. Findings demonstrate an 
(Безе ehavioral distinction between anesthesia of the 
anu d and removal of the vibrissae. General 
necessary f ensation from the snout appears to be 
Tales А or initiating social fighting between paired 
co posed to irritable shock. (18 ref)—Journal 
Bini] : Thorne, Michael B.; Aaron, Michael & Latham, 
iret E se Siue U) acon, sym 
killing Behe is and emotional, muricidal, and rat pup 
20), 1 57-163.— Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
variety of olf Subjected hooded female rats to а 
with ера пеш lesions and compared them 
of handlin) amaged and operated-control Ss in terms 
behavior ics doses muricidal behavior, and 
Tostral to tet rat pups. Damage to the olfactory bulb 
5 B Without rontal poles resulted in increased mouse 
changes in E-directed behavior. Addition- 
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al damage under the frontal lobes increased both. 
emotional behavior and mouse killing. Olfactory tubercle 
damage unaccompanied by olfactory bulb removal failed 
to produce either increased emotionality or mouse 
killing. A trend toward an increase in rat pup killing was 
noted in rats sustaining olfactory bulb damage. Rats with 
septal damage, although extremely difficult to handle, 
did not display increased muricidal behavior. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4678. Vrtunski, Predrag & Gluck, Henry. (Cleveland 
Psychiatric Inst, Research Div, OH) Duration variability 
of the intracranially reinforced barpressing response in 
the rat. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 
137-142. —Éxamined the intracranially reinforced (ICR) 
response duration in the albino rat. 22 $$ were implanted 
with hypothalamic stimulating electrodes; 4 others had 
electrodes in the septal rewarding area, and 6 in the — 
cortex. Ss were divided into 6 groups. Each group was 
trained to barpress with a different reinforcement | 
schedule. Results indicate that the response was highly 
sensitive to various stimulus conditions. The variability 
ted a role of. 


abstract. 
4679. Wampler, Richard S. & Gier, Herschel T. 
(Purdue U, Ft Wayne) Continuing gonadal function in 
rats with ventromedial hypothalamic area lesions. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 831-840. —Gonads of 24 female 
and 20 male rats with ventromedial hypothalamic 
(VMH) or sham lesions were examined after 67 days in 
constant light. Results show that VMH- and sham- 
lesioned males had normal testes. Sham-lesioned females 
had small ovaries and no corpora lutea (CL). 7 VMH 
females had larger ovaries with CL and numerous 
follicles, 4 had larger ovaries with no CL but numerous 
follicles, and 4 had ovaries resembling those of sham- 
lesioned females. Damage was confined to the VMH in 
females with CL, but it included less or more of the 
anterior hypothalamus in females lacking CL. Results 
suggest that since VMH damage permits estrous cycling 
to continue, the intact VMH acts to inhibit cycling in 
light. (30 re! 'ournal abstract. 
Ошо. us М . Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Light avoidance in normal rats and rats with 
тагу visual system lesions. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 143-147.—Examined the light- 
avoidance behavior of 100 normal hooded rats and rats 
with primary visual system lesions in a differentially 
illuminated 2-choice chamber for 28-58 days. Normal Ss 
ate in the dark compartment, hoarded food to the dark, 
but defecated in the lighted compartment. Enucleation 
abolished light avoidance and the other behaviors. 
Neither small nor large posterior neocortex lesions 
affected light avoidance or other behaviors. Avoidance 
was also unchanged following superior colliculus lesions. 
and pretectal lesions, mum а н л ы 
iculate lesions, posterior thalamus lesions, | 
Е езе Кыа and hippocampal lesions, and _ 


posterior neocortex and superior colliculus lesions. 


—— Results do not support previous suggestions that primary 
-optic-center lesions decrease light avoidance in the rat. 


ref)—Journal abstract. 

4681. Wolfarth, S.; Dulska, E. & Lacki, M. (Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Kraków) Comparison of the 
effects of the intranigral injections of cholinomimetics 
with systemic injections of the dopamine receptor 
stimulating and blocking agents in the rabbit. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1974(Sep) Vol 13(9), 867-875.—The 
cholinergic stimulation of the substantia nigra of 25 
White Danish rabbits, induced by intranigral injections 
of acetylcholine, methacholine, or neostigmine, produced 
behavioral and EEG alerting, various forms of stereo- 
typed behavior, and autonomic symptoms, followed by a 
pre-epileptic EEG pattern and an рер ЕЕС райегп 
accompanied in most of the cases by clonico-tonic 
convulsions. The EEG and behavioral effects were 
similar to those observed after systemic injections of 
amantadine or apomorphine, although they produced 
more intensive stereotypy and no convulsions. The 
effects of cholinomimetics were abolished by intranigral 
injections of atropine or by subcutaneous injections of 
spiroperidol. The catalepsy produced by spiroperidol was 
abolished by intranigral neostigmine injections. The 
relationship between the cholinergic stimulation of the 
nigra and dopaminergic stimulation of the striatum is 
discussed. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


4682. — — ——-. Ibogaine. PharmChem Newsletter, 
1972, Vol 1(2), 3-4.— Presents results of a 1972 analysis 
of street samples of 40 drugs, including 2 which 
contained ibogaine. The history, pharmacology, and 
psychological effects of ibogaine are described. 

4683. ——————. Phencyclidine (РСР). PharmChem 
Newsletter, 1972, Vol 1(1), 2-3.—Presents the results of 
an analysis of 30 street samples of drugs originating in 
the San Francisco area during 1972. A Teport on the 
pharmacology, history, effects, and metabolism of 
phencyclidine (PCP) which apparently is increasing in 
the illicit drug market is presented. 

4684. Adler, R. & Lomazzi, F. (U Berne, Switzerland) 
Mild analgesics evaluated with the “‘submaximum effort 
tourniquet technique"': I. The influence of psychological 
factors on their effect. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
38(4), 351-356.—Assessed the effects of placebo, C- 
44'328-Ba. (3-dimethylaminoethyl 1,2,- iphenyl-buten 2- 
ol), and dextropropoxyphen using the submaximum 
effort tourniquet test by G. M. Smith et al (1966) as a test 
of experimental pain in 30 normal male volunteers. No 
Significant differences among drug treatments were 
observed, although when Sychological factors (i.e., level 
of anxiety, use of coping behavior to become distracted 
by pain, and style of relating to E) were taken into 
account, Ss with low levels of anxiety, low use of coping 
behaviors, and relaxed manners of relating showed 
trends toward better discrimination between placebo and 
analgesics than did their counterparts. In the most calm 
and most anxious groups, the response to 4 individual 
trials was significantly different; im the most calm Ss, 
discrimination occurred between analgesics and placebo, 
while in the most aroused Ss, discrimination Occurred 
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only between C-44'328-Ba and all other treatments, 
—Journal abstract. 

4685. Adler, R.; Gervasi, A.; Holzer, B. & Hemmeler, 
W. (U Berne, Switzerland) Mild analgesics evaluated 
with the “‘submaximum effort tourniquet technique": 11. 
The influence of a tranquilizer on their effect. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 357-362.—Conducted a 
2nd study to determine if benzoctadiene, administered to 
induce relaxation, would enhance 48 male volunteers 
ability to discriminate the effects of 2 analgesics (100 mg 
C-44'328-Ba and lg acetaminophen) from placebo. In 
the Ist study by R. Adler and F. Lomazzi (see PA, Vol 
53:Issue 3), Ss who demonstrated a calm behavior in the 
experimentally induced pain situation (using the sub- 
maximum effort tourniquet technique) discriminated 
between 2 mild analgesics better than Ss who exhibited 
prominent arousal reactions. Results of the present study 
show that on none of the 4 pain-intensity levels was 
benzoctadiene discriminated from placebo, indicating 
that it had no analgesic effects. In Ss who did not receive 
benzoctadiene, the 2 analgesics were not discriminated 
from placebo. The combination of C-44'328-Ba with 
benzoctadiene was more effective than C-44'328-Ba 
alone on 3 pain levels. Acetaminophen and benzocta- 
diene together were more effective than acetaminophen 
alone on the highest pair level. The analgesics given 
alone were significantly more effective in reducing pain 
on 2 levels than placebo.—Journal abstract. 

4686. Ahlenius, S. (U Góteborg, Sweden) Effects of L- 
dopa on conditioned avoidance responding after behavi- 
oural suppression by a-methyltyrosine or reserpine in 
mice. Neuropharmacology,  1974(Aug) Vol 138), 
729—139.—The effects of levodopa on a conditioned 
avoidance response (CAR) suppressed by a-methyltyro- 
sine methylester hydrochloride (a-MT), an inhibitor of 
the catecholamine synthesis, or by the granular uptake- 
Storage blocking agent, reserpine, were investigated in 
female NMRI albino mice. It was found that 10 mg/kg 
of levodopa in conjunction with inhibition of регірћег п 
levodopa decarboxylase could restore the suppression o 
a CAR induced by a-MT. A partial antagonism of ns 
suppression induced by reserpine was obtained ie 
levodopa 3-4 hrs after intraperitoneal injection and 2 A j 
after 400 mg/kg. In order to test the specificity а, 
response, the performance on а 2-choice CAR i 
investigated. It was found that the reversal by Теодор 
after reserpine but not after a-MT resulted in significan 
number of false CARs. It may be that a restorana E 
behavior to predrug level of performance is depen e 
on an intact granular function ensuring release af 
fatecholaniines y nerve impulses on administration 
levodopa. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

4687. Alexander, Michael. (Dept of Health, Education 
& Welfare, Ctr for Disease Control Atlanta, 
Surveillance of heroin-related deaths in Atlanta, s 
to 1973. JAMA: Journal of the American Me cil 
Association, 1974(Aug), Vol 229(6), 677-678.—Sur™ E 
lance of heroin overdose deaths and of the E 
content of glassine bags available at the “street leve! ШШ 
Atlanta in 1971-1973 disclosed a significant correlation 
between the occurrence of such deaths and the e. 
of heroin contained in the bags (p < 00D. ^7. 
histories of 1 cluster of deaths suggest that novice use" 
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with a low level of opiate tolerance could have died from 
intake of amounts of heroin in excess of their tolerance; 
however, data are also consistent with causes other than 
pharmacologic overdose. 

4688. Anderson, Rebecca J. & Raines, A. (Georgetown 
U, Medical & Dental School) Selective diphenylhydan- 
toin suppression of auditory evoked potentials in the cat 
cerebellar cortex. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
13(8), 749—754.—Evoked potentials were recorded in 
Larsell’s lobules VI, VIIB, and the left paramedian 
lobule of the cerebellum in 20 anesthetized adult cats. 
Diphenylhydantoin reduced auditory responses prod- 
uced by a 2,800 Hz 60 db tone in all 3 cerebellar areas, 5 
mg/kg being below thresholds, and doses of 20 mg/kg or 
more completely abolishing the response. In addition, 
cerebellar responses produced by dropping a 10-g weight 
on the forepaw or stimulation of the ipsilateral superfi- 
cial radial nerve were resistant to diphenylhydantoin 
doses as great as 40 mg/kg. Diphenylhydantoin seemed 
to have no effect on spontaneous cerebellar activity. It is 
concluded that the selective depression of auditory- 
evoked cerebellar activity was due to diphenylhydantoin. 
Journal abstract. 

4689. Aporti, Ferrante; Pensato, Anna & Toffano, 
Gino. [The effect associated with hypothalamic 
phospholipids and a psychotropic drug used in testing 
for ulcers due to stress.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(Nov-Dec), Vol 8(6), 650-659.—Indicates that the 
administration of phospholipids may regulate efferent 
sympathetic impulses and normalize the nerve structures 
altered by hyperstimulation. (25 ref) 

4690. Barker, Lewis M.; Suarez, E. Martin & Gray, 
Don, (Baylor U) Backward conditioning of taste 
aversions in rats using cycl amide as the US. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 117-119. 
Bag onstrated that conditioned taste aversion resulted 
( d an unconditioned stimulus-conditioned stimulus 
7 CS)—backward—conditioning procedure using а 
female“ cyclophosphamide injection as the US. 55 
[s ү albino rats served as Ss. The magnitude and 
E расе to extinction of the conditioned taste aversion 
оша to decrease monotonically when the US-CS 
nnd imulus interval was varied from 1 min to 4 hrs. In 
(tenia and in the inconclusive nature of the signs of 
ap E. following US administration, cyclophosphamide 
(aras to act like ionizing radiation in conditioning 
Rer у ол. It is argued that these results reflect 
18 iative, not pseudoconditioned, avoidance responses. 

180 Мошта! abstract. 

Ronal, d Beaton, John M.; Pegram, G. Vernon; Bradley, 
ences Pro & Smythies, John R. (U Alabama, Neurosci- 
effects pam Birmingham) An investigation of the 
rat beha L-methionine and related: metabolities on 
2 oe Behavioral Biology, 1974(Oct), Vol 122), 
се dm levomethionine, levoserine, levomethi- 
modified ài levoserine, levocysteine, and betaine on à 
s iscriminated Sidman avoidance schedule with 
tod ooded rats. Daily injections of 250 mg/kg of 
for at а: were administered to experimental Ss 
Was mo ze 28 consecutive days. Schedule performance 
‘of preinj ored during this period and compared to that 
methio jection saline controls. Results indicate that only 
nine had significant behavior-disrupting effects. 
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The disruption was removed by the addition of serine, 
suggesting that the methionine-disrupting effect may 
have been due to one of the metabolites of methionine- 
—homocysteine.—Journal abstract. 

4692. Bigler, Erin D.; Fleming, Donovan E. & Shearer, 
Donald E. (Brigham Young U) Pharmacological modula- 
ton of photically evoked afterdischarge patterns in 
hooded Long-Evans rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic.  _ 
Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 179-181.—Examined photi- t 
cally evoked afterdischarge (AD) patterns within a short- 
term habituation paradigm in 10 rats. Pharmacological 
arousal by amphetamine, pilocarpine, and physostigmine 
or induced thalamic suppression by trimethadione 18 
attenuated AD development. AD development was 
unaffected by saline, methyl atropine, and atropine. — 
Pentylenetetrazol was used as an AD potentiator and, as 
such, enhanced AD development following all drug - 
conditions except within the physostigmine and methyl — 
atropine sessions. All drugs were administered subcuta- 4 
the hooded rat AD — 


Dawley albino rats following a sin 
administration of a histidine-devoid, А 
balanced, amino acid mixture. А control load was paired 
with the alternate flavor on another day. When Ss were 
subsequently given a choice of flavors, they preferred the 
control flavor to the one paired with the deficient load. 
—Journal abstract. 

y^ Booth, D. A. (U Birmingham, England) Ac- 
quired sensory nce for protein in diabetic and 
normal rats. Physiological Psychology, diues Vol 
2(3-А), 344-348.—In Exp I male Sprague-Dawley rats 
made diabetic by injection of streptozotocin, either after 
adaptation to à cafeteria or some weeks beforehand, 
in their intake of protein relative to that of other 
macronutrients. Preference for an arbitrary odor added 
to the protein was increased. In Exp II, 8 normal Ss were 
repeatedly given brief access to either protein-free or 

rotein-containing diet while maintenance chow was 
withheld for 10 hrs. Ss came to prefer the odor-taste 
combination included in the protein diet to the flavor 
included in the protein-free diet. It is suggested that, not 
only in diabetic and protein-deprived rats, but also in 
normal rats not long since the end of amino acid 


Journal abstract. 

flavors (17 те ris, Richard E. (McBer & Co, Boston 
effect of alcohol consumption on the aggres- 

M rear of . terly Journal СА si m | 
„ Уо1 35(3-А), 959-972.—Studied the 
чом DOEDE BEE of 149 25-50 yr old 


interpe j 
scale social drinkers during 4-hr sessions with 6-8 Ss _ 
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each in which distilled spirits (D), beer (B), or nonalco- 
holic beverages (N) were consumed. Ss completed an 
activities questionnaire and participated in competitive 
activities which were videotaped. D and B Ss were more 
aggressive than the N Ss throughout the session, and D 
Ss were more aggressive than either B ог N Ss late in the 
session. At blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) greater 
than .10%, Ss tended to demonstrate more aggressive 
behavior than at lower BACs. The aggressive behavior of 
the drinking Ss correlated well with self-reported 
frequency of trouble due to drinking and physical fights. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4696. Braden, William; Stillman, Richard C. & Wyatt, 
Richard J. (St Elizabeths Hosp, Lab of Clinical Psycho- 
pharmacology, Washington, DC) Effects of marihuana 
on contingent negative variation and reaction time. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
537-541.—Measured contingent negative variation 
(CNV) and reaction time in 12 21-26 yr old experienced 
marihuana users after they smoked placebo and mari- 
huana cigarettes. Change in CNV amplitude after 
smoking marihuana (9.9 mg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol) 
was negatively correlated (r = —83) with Ss’ ratings of 
their “high” and not significantly correlated with change 
in reaction time. Results suggest that the relationship of 
CNV amplitude to marihuana dose is probably in the 
form of an inverted U. The CNV amplitude may reflect 
attentional effort or level of interest rather than 
efficiency of attentional performance, as measured by 
reaction time. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4697. Brown, John L. (U Rochester) Drug effects on 
vision: Strategies for study and selected results. Human 
Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 354-367.—Outlines, from 
the literature, some of the difficulties associated with the 
problem of determining drug effects on the visual 
sensory system. Specific consideration is given to the 
selection of human and animal Ss for study, the use of 
electrophysiological techniques, and a variety of experi- 
mental procedures which may be employed. Problems 
associated with the attention and motivation of Ss, the 
use of anesthesia, and the need for investigation of a 
wide range of drug dosages are discussed. Experiments 
which reveal fairly specific effects on visual function are 
described. (73 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4698. Carlson, Kristin R. & Pavsek, Marianna. (U 
Pittsburgh, Medical School) Effects of oral methadone 
consumption on visual discrimination of the rhesus 
monkey. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 
383-386.—In Exp I 3 male rhesus monkeys which drank 
small doses, once daily, of methadone mixed with Tang 
orange drink were trained to perform a series of 2-object 
visual discrimination problems. Their average number of 
trials to criterion was the same as that of 5 normal 
controls, and they made the same number of errors on 
test trials in which the orientation of the stimulus objects 
was changed. Ss’ average choice latencies, however, were 
significantly longer than those shown by the normal 
group. In Exp II the same Ss were given a decision 
interval to observe the stimulus objects. Latencies, as 
measured from the end of the interval, were the same for 
control and methadone-consuming Ss. Data suggest that 
the previously elevated latencies were not due to motor 
or motivational lethargy but to a drug-induced prolonga- 
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tion of the time necessary to decide which was the 
correct object.—Journal abstract. 

4699. Cox, T. (U Nottingham, England) Effects of 
physostigmine on the accuracy and activity of discrimi- 
nation behaviour in rats. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 13(8), 701-705.— The effects of physostigmine on the 
maintenance of a position discrimination and of a visual 
discrimination were studied in 2 experiments with 6 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats in each. Small intraperitoneal doses 
of the drug improved the accuracy of performance but 
reduced the Ss’ level of activity. Larger doses (above .08 
mg/kg) brought about a general disruption of behavior, 
impairing accuracy of performance as well as markedly 
reducing level of activity. The dose-response curve for 
the accuracy measure was significantly different from 
that for the activity measure, and the increase in 
difficulty across the 2 discriminations was associated 
with a shift in the dose-response curves for the Ist but 
not the 2nd measure. Results support suggestions that 
the behavioral effects of physostigmine can be explained 
through its action on 2 separate cholinergic mechanisms 
of response inhibition. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4700. Diaz-Flores, L.; Munuera, L.; Ricoy, J. R. & 
Vila-Coro, A. (Facultad de Medicina, Madrid, Spain) 
[Degeneration of nerve fibre caused by compression of 
the sciatic nerve in rats treated with parotid extract.] 
(Span) Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1972(May), Vol 35(3), 
263-278.—Administered a solution of parotid extract to 
25 rats, 21 others serving as controls. The effects on 
nerve tissue were studied, and significant differences 
between the 2 groups were found, especially in the 
connective distal tissue. (23 ref) 

4701. Dorus, Elizabeth; Pandey, Ghanshayam Nj 
Frazer, Alan & Mendels, Joe. (Illinois State Psychiatric 
Inst, Chicago) Genetic determinant of lithium ion 
distribution: |. An in vitro monozygotic-dizygotic twin 
study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 
31(4), 463-465.—Assessed red blood cell (RBC) lithium 
ion concentrations in 10 monozygotic and 7 dizygotic 
twin pairs after a 24-hr incubation in vitro. A heritability 
index of .85, calculated as a function of intrapalr 
difference scores, indicated that a substantial genetic 
factor is operative in RBC intake of lithium ion. (19 rel 

4702. Dowd, Patrick J. Influence of alcoholic 
beverages on the vestibulo-ocular responses to соп 
stimulation. Quarterly Journal of Studies оп Alcoho al 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 943-952.— Tested posse 
nystagmus and vestibulo-ocular response to Coriols 
stimulation in 6 experienced airplane pilots (mean E 
29.7) before and 8-10 and 34-36 hrs after drinking 17 h 
of ethanol/kg of body weight as bourbon or vodka. Hs 
S received 6 tilts (Coriolis test) during each test perio r 
In the 8-10 hr period positional alcohol пузїарт 
(PAN) I was found 4 times and PAN II 8 times; P, 
34-36 hr period, 2 and 6 times, respectively. In t 
left-right tilt, recovery rates were lower and e 
and frequency of nystagmus higher 10 hrs after drinking 
bourbon than before: in the right-left tilt, recovery тё 
were lower and sensitivity and duration of пуа! 
higher. After vodka the recovery rate was lower ut 
left-right tilt, and in the right-left tilt, frequency ^, 
sensitivity were higher. The differences between 


effects of bourbon and vodka were not significant- It is 


concluded that alcohol weakens the suppression of 
'ystagmic responses to Coriolis acceleration developed 
by experienced pilots. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4703. Ehrenwald, Jan. (Roosevelt Hosp, New York, 
NY) Placebo: Ploy, psi effect, research tool or psy- 
choactive agent? Parapsychology Review, 1974(Sep-Oct), 
Vol 5(5), 1-4.—Briefly reviews the history of placebos in 
“medicine and notes that even in modern, tightly 
controlled triple-blind drug tests, medicinal substances 
often seem to work for a time and then become 
ineffective. These results seem to parallel the course of 
FESP experiments where attitudes of hope and high 
expectations also produce initial results which eventually 
decline and become difficult to replicate. It is suggested 
that a psi factor may be contaminating drug research, 
and only those remedies which stand the test of time may 
be free of it. A placebo should not be derided, however, 
for with authentic motivation a doctor may find it a 
powerful therapeutic tool.—P. F. Grim. 

4704. Elkins, Ralph L. (VA Hosp, Augusta, GA) Bait- 
shyness acquisition and resistance to extinction as 
1 functions of US exposure prior to conditioning. PAysio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 341-343.—Cy- 
clophosphamide-induced aversions to saccharin-flavored 
tap water were observed in 10 normal control Sprague- 
Dawley rats, in 15 Ss subjected to varying numbers of 
cyclophosphamide injections prior to conditioning, and 
in 5 Ss similarly subjected to preconditioning saline 
injections. Both initial magnitude and resistance to 
€xtinction of a conditioned flavor aversion were inverse 
functions of preconditioning familiarity with drug-in- 
duced illness. 6 preconditioning cyclophosphamide 
Injections markedly reduced both initial aversion magni- 
tude and resistance to extinction. In contrast, 3 such 
Injections failed to affect initial aversion magnitude and 
Tesulted in a small acceleration of extinction rate, while 1 
р cyclophosphamide injection produced 
Bu Servable effects. Findings depict preconditioning 
a EM with illness as an important variable modulat- 
E h e strength of conditioned flavor aversions. and 
Eh е the importance of viewing resistance to 
ж ion as an indicator of aversion strength. (17 ref) 

re "al abstract. 

E Fernandes, Mario; Schabarek, Ahmed; Coper, 
europe а. Hill, Regina. (Freie О Berlin, Inst für 

ATH. opharmakologie, W Germany) Modification 
E icone by cannabinol and cannabidiol in the 
— Stu died opharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 329-338. 
diol RID. action of cannabinol (CBN) and cannabi- 
altered D png several test procedures known to be 
E y A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) ог crude 

y preparations. In male Wistar rats, CBN and 
a Чу, 1 inactive in doses up to 80 mg/kg in tests on S 
Catalepy Sud and water intake, body temperature and 
sleepin y. In contrast, CBD enhanced the hexobarbitone 
aan 8 time more than THC, whereas CBN increased 
combi iE time only slightly. When administered in 
Whereas = CBD prolonged all actions of THC, 
hexobarbit N selectively blocked the effect of THC on 
is best ex ae sleeping time. The enhancement by CBD 
Ql re plained by an inhibition of THC metabolism. 

ournal abstract. 
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Ё 4706. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; Dunne, Elizabeth; 
Bjurstróm, Hans & Ulf. (U Stockholm, 
Psychological Lab, Sweden) Counteracting depressant 
effects of alcohol by psychological stress. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 271-278.—Examined the 
interaction between effects of acute alcohol intoxication. 
and psychological stress in 8 male and 8 female 20-30 yr 
old college students. Alcohol was given as whiskey, 2 
ml/kg of body weight to males and 1.7 ml/kg to females. 
Psychological stress was induced by applying electric 
shocks of a moderate intensity to one of е S's hands. 
Performance in reaction-time tasks representing different 
levels of complexity, self-estimates of wakefulness and 
mood, measurements of catecholamine excretion and of 
heart rate were used as indices of the effects caused by 
alcohol and shock, singly and in combination. Shocks 
and alcohol had opposite effects, with shocks decreasing 
and alcohol increasing reaction time. When the Ss were 
simultaneously exposed to both influences, the impair- 
ment produced by alcohol was significantly reduced by 
shock at all levels of task complexity. No sex differences 
could be detected. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4707. Freed, Earl X. (VA Hosp, Alcohol Research 
Lab, Lyons, NJ) Fluid selection by rats during schedule- 
induced polydipsia. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 1035-1043.—Offered 
water and solutions contaming either 5.6% alcohol, 
6.05% 1,3-butanediol, or 5.6% acetone for 32 days to 8 
male Blue Spruce albino rats during schedule-induced 
polydipsia. The 3 Ss offered alcohol (Group I) drank 47, 
68, and 89% of their daily fluid intake as the alcohol 
solution, the 2 given butanediol (Group II) drank 92 and 
50% as butanediol, and, the 3 offered acetone (Group III) 
drank 3, 16, and 28% as acetone. Random shock, 
administered for the next 16 days, reduced intake of all 
fluids but that of alcohol least. After reestablishment of 
baseline drinking for 20 days, fluid choices were 
switched for another 20 daysSs in Group I drank 67, 67, 
and 68% of their daily intake as butanediol, Group Il 
drank 97% and 71% as butanediol, and Group III drank 
2, 81, and 68% as alcohol. Random shock for the next 20 


slightly increased the proportion of alcohol con- 


ucation, Japan) Dose effects of chlordiazepoxide 
of Education of oper field behavior in white rats. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1974(Jun), vol 17(2), 82-90.—Examined the 
between drug dose and response In naive 
i ield for 10 min/day on 6 


es in 2 directions 


relatively low 
occurred in only 1 direction, 
2 skeletal measures с 

very low. Results are presented in 


ide dosage was at a 
levels these changes 
Correlations between 
nomic measures Were 
detail.—R. D. Nance. 


May. 
а He ical functions. Work- 
Environment-Health, 1974, Vol 11(2), 86-93.—Stud: 


the effect 
functions (e.g. percep 
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manual dexterity) in 12 healthy 21-31 yr old male Ss. 
Each S was repeatedly studied during exposure to 50, 
150, 250, and 350 ppm styrene in inspiratory air and 
under control conditions. Samples of Ss’ alveolar air 
were taken every other minute during trials. In a 
subsequent trial parallel samples of alveolar air and 
arterial blood were taken for 3 Ss. Results show that 
styrene concentration in alveolar air could not be used as 
a reliable indicator of the concentration of styrene in 
arterial blood. A significant impairment in reaction time 
was observed in exposure to 350 ppm styrene in 
inspiratory air. Perceptual speed and manual dexterity 
were not affected by exposure. Results suggest that, in 
the evaluation of the safety risks connected to exposure 
to styrene, a special importance must be ascribed to the 
duration of exposure.—Journal abstract. 

4710. Gamberale, Francesco & Svensson, Gerd. The 
effect of anesthetic gases on the psychomotor and 
perceptual functions of anesthetic nurses. Work- 
Environment-Health, 1974, Vol 11(2), 108-113.—Admin- 
istered simple and choice reaction time and perceptual 
speed tasks to 20 25-32 yr old anesthetic nurses and 20 
24-34 yr old nurses with duties in intensive care units at 
the start and at the end of a work day. The anesthetic 
nurses were exposed to anesthetic gases in their daily 
work. The duties of the other nurses were carried out in 
rooms in which the nurses were not exposed to anesthetic 
gases. No measurable impairment in reaction time and in 
perceptual speed of the anesthetic nurses, as compared to 
the intensive care staff, could be detected. Results 
obtained in 1 of the reaction time tests, however, indicate 
that the individual variability of the responses of 
anesthetic nurses was greater than that of the compari- 
son group at the end of the work day but not after 16 hrs 
of rest from exposure.—Journal abstract. 

4711. Graf, Curtis L. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Effects of scopolamine on inhibitory mecha- 
nisms. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 
164-170.—Scopolamine-injected hooded rats remained 
withdrawn from a novel chamber longer than controls 
under free exploratory conditions (Ss could withdraw 
into the home cage). This finding was interpreted to 
mean that scopolamine prevents the habituation of fear 
induced by the novel chamber. Under forced exploratory 
conditions (no opportunity to withdraw), scopolamine- 
injected Ss showed (a) continuous general motor behav- 
ior rather than a within-session decrease as found in 
control Ss; (b) as much within-session decrease in 
locomotion, scanning, and object contact as controls. 
Results are interpreted to mean that scopolamine 
produces a disinhibitory effect on general activity 
without interfering with behavioral response habituation. 
The drug's disinhibitory effect on fear and general motor 
activity may be due to the impairment of an inhibitory 
cholinergic system within the brain, but this system does 
not appear to mediate the inhibitory process underlying 
behavioral response habituation. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4712. Greizerstein, Hebe B. & Smith, Cedric M. 
(Research Inst on Alcoholism, Buffalo, NY) Ethanol in 
goldfish: Effect of prior exposure in a test procedure. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 345-349. Investi- 
gated the authors’ 1973 finding that goldfish acquire 
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tolerance to ethanol, to determine whether prior expo- 
sure to the test procedure contributed to tolerance 
development. The actions of ethanol were measured by 
the time required for the appearance of overturn (loss of 
righting reflex) and the brain ethanol content at the 
instant of overturn following immersion of 60 goldfish in 
3.1% ethanol. Neither the time required for onset of 
action nor ethanol brain levels at overturn were 
significantly affected by 1—5 exposures to the 3.1% 
solution over an interval of 2-5 days. Findings confirm 
the use of the overturn test as a behavioral measure 
relatively uninfluenced by repeated exposure to the test 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

4713. Guedry, Fred E.; Gilson, Richard D.; Schroeder, 
David J. & Collins, William E. Some effects of alcohol 
on various aspects of oculomotor control. Pensacola, 
FL: Naval Aerospace Medical Research Lab, with US 
Army Aeromedical Research Lab, Ft Rucker, AL, & 
FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, OK, 
NAMRL-1206 & USAARL 75-2, 1974. 23 p.—Measured 
performance on 3 tasks (visual suppression of vestibular 
nystagmus, tracking of a moving target, and repetitive 
rapid voluntary shifts in gaze) before and after a mild 
dose of alcohol in 11 male Ss. Oculomotor control was 
decreased on the Ist 2 tasks with a recovery toward 
initial performance level 4 hrs after drinking; perform- 
ance on the 3rd task was not degraded. (23 ref) é 

4714. Guha, D. & Pradhan, S. N. (Howard U, Medical 
School) Effects of mescaline, A’-tetrahydrocannabinol 
and pentobarbital on the auditory evoked responses in 
the cat. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Aug) Vol 13(8), 
755-162.—Effects of intraperitoneal mescaline, A’-tet- 
rahydrocannabinol (THC), and pentobarbital were 
studied on the peak latency, area, and amplitude of the 
waves of the average auditory evoked potentials in 
restrained conscious cats. Mescaline caused a significant 
increase in peak latency, area, and amplitude of these 
waves. The onset of these changes was within 10-40 min, 
and their duration ranged between 90-180 min. THC 
also caused a marked increase in peak latency, area, ап 
amplitude. The effects of THC had its onset within 
40-105 min and lasted for more than 120-180 min. 
Pentobarbital also caused an increase in the pe 
latency, area, and amplitude of these waves within oa 
min. The peak effect occurred within 10-15 min a 
lasted for more than 100-120 min. These effects of je 
hallucinogens, mescaline and THC thus appear 1 
resemble those of pentobarbital, a central ned 
system depressant; however, the mechanism of thei 
actions differs. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. & 

4715. Harley, J. Preston; Cohen, Rochelle B 
Silverman, Albert J. (U Wisconsin, Ctr for Heal! 
Sciences, Neuropsychology Lab, Madison) Field de 
ence and response to alcohol. Quarterly Journa id 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 973-980 
—Administered the rod-and-frame test to 30 male 18— d 
yr old social drinkers before and 2 hrs after they Ва 
consumed drinks with .33 or 1 ml of absolute alcohol с 
of body weight. Ss were divided into 3 groups of 10 
each—field dependent (d), field independent (1), A dl 
medium field dependent (M). Mean blood alco у 
concentrations in the 3 grou were содр 
ble—.020-.025% after the low dose and .089-.094% 
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the high dose. D Ss gave more accurate responses after 
the low dose than I Ss, and all groups were less accurate 
after the high dose. Respiration, blood pressure, and 

ulse rate were measured before and at 10-min intervals 
after drinking; there were no significant respiration 
changes, but 1.5 hrs after drinking blood pressure 
increased after the low dose but decreased after the high 
dose in all groups. Pulse rate did not change in D Ss after 
either dose but increased in the M and I Ss after the high 
dose. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4716. Hartmann, Ernest; Cravens, James & List, 
Samuel. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Hypnotic effects of I- 
tryptophan. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep). 
Vol 31(3), 394-397.—Reports that sleep latency in 10 
normal 21-35 yr old males was significantly reduced by 
bedtime administration of the amino acid levotrypto- 
phan. The reduction in sleep latency (approximately 
50%) was significant even at a dose of 1 gm of 
levotryptophan, which approximates the levotryptophan 
content of .5 kg of meat. EEG stages of sleep and the 
cycle of sleep were not significantly affected b! low 
doses of levotryptophan but at one or more of the Righe 
ш (10-15 gm) there was a decrease in сатса 
о семе in slow-wave sleep. (36 ref) 

4117. Heilman, R. D.; Bauer, E. W. & da Vanzo, 
(Ortho Research Foundation, Др сту. 
fa ые with triflubazam (ORF 8063) A new 
Dae) Vel IGOE 1072-1002. ORE 8063, a benzo- 
КЕТУ Уо 160), 10221032 -8063, а benzo- 
ME with a unique structural modifica- 
тос ш. аң са Ет dogs pharmacologic 
шерде and r o, and different from, those of 
was generally аа ADA respecte ae 
ide and diazepam in к e in potency to chlordiazepox- 
Ern то or performance and anticonvul- 
produced Кк fe) : enis tests in mice and 
I dogs. It had a1 iovascular and autonomic effects 
Т aration а Ld lethal dose and a considerably 
SEN D esie than diazepam in mice and 

RF-8063 did ithout presedation excitation in cats. 
20 not stimulate appetite in dogs at a dose of 

mg/kg administered for 14 i 
produced a slight, ant г consecutive days and 
cance of these cli iemetic effect. While the signifi- 
studies, early Talend remains to be shown in clinical 
effect of ее studies have shown ап anxiolytic 

4718. Hod 3.08 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Cilifornia, em u^ des ка Butcher, Larry L. (U 

of isolation-induced 2 ee ene ee 
ourna of Pharmacol aggression in mice. Euro 
—Recorded а cology, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(2), 326-337. 
Webster SIM ote behavior in pairs of male Swiss- 
for 4 wks, for i albino mice, who had been isolated 
Were begun after m every other day. Drug procedures 
stabilized. Whi baseline for aggression and activity 
injected ies um motility. remained unaffected, Ss 
combination m oneally with 5-hydroxytryptophan in 
Engaged in few, à peripheral decarboxylase inhibitor 
ch were SES fights of shorter average duration 
chemical anal ceded by longer attack latencies. Bio- 
vels were ahi indicated that although serotonin 
Putative eee catecholamine levels were reduced. 
ibitor of tryptophan hydroxylase, p- 
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chloro-N-methylamphetamine (PCMA), increased fighi 
ing frequency. At time pM in which ight d А 
increased, levels of brain serotonin were reduced while 
catecholamine levels remained unaltered. Although | à 
PCMA did not affect motility at time intervals when 
fighting was increased, locomotor activity was increas 
for the first 8 hrs after administration. Results sugges 
ed are involved in the control 
ion-indu: ession in mi г); 
anu aggression in mice. (38 ref)—ournal ` i 
4719. Horst, W. Dale & Spirt, Nena. (Hoffmann-La | 
Roche Inc, Nutley, NJ) A possible көк for E 
anti-depressant activity of in releasing hoi 
mone. Life Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(6), 1073-108 
E a кше of суеш with male Charles Rive! 
rats, intraperitoneally injected thyrotropin releasing. 
hormone (TRH) caused an шс ш the release E 
turnover of norepinephrine in brain tissue but had no 
effect on the endogenous levels of this amine. TRH did 
not influence the uptake of norepinephrine by brain 
tissue. It is suggested that the release of norepinephrine 
by THR may be the mechanism whereby TRH reverses 
mental depression. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. х 
4720. Houser, Vincent P. & Van Hart, Dale A. (VA - 
Hosp, Psychotropic Drug Lab, Perry Point, MD) The 
effect of chl ine and imipramine on the 
aversive threshold of rats. Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 333-336.—Assayed the analgesic 
potency of chlorpromazine (CPZ—.25, 2.0, 4.0, and 8.0 
mg/kg) and imipramine (2.5, 5.0, 10.0 and 20.0 mg/kg) 
in 12 male Sprague-Dawley rats, using the spatial _ 
preference technique. CPZ raised the aversive threshold _ 
in a dose-dependent manner in doses at or above 20 . 
mg/kg. These same dosages, however, also significantly 
reduced the number of motor responses made during 
threshold testing. Results suggest that CPZ produces 
analgesia and/or inhibits the execution of the escape 
response. Imipramine, on the other hand, significantly 
raised the aversive threshold without reducing motor 
activity. These results suggest that imipramine produced - 
an analgesic effect. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

К Ivan. (Farmacologia e Biofisica Inst 
de Biociencias, Port Alegre, Brazil) Effect on pseudocon- 
ditioning of drugs with known central nervous activity. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 259-266.—Placed 
158 female Wistar rats in a conventional shuttle-box and — 
submitted them to buzzers and shocks presented in 
random sequence and with no temporal association. Ss 
made pseudoconditioned barrier-crossing responses to 
the buzzer. The performance of these responses Was —— 
enhanced by metrazol and trimethadione, depressed by 
amobarbital, phenobarbital, meprobamate, diazepam, и 
chlorpromazine, and reserpine, and unaffected by 
diphenylhydantoin, cannabidiol, caffeine, strychnine, | 
picrotoxin, and dibenamine. The enhancing effect of — 
trimethadione, but not that of metrazol, was antagonized 
by dibenamine. With the exception of metrazol, chlor- 
promazine, and reserpine, the drug effects on pseudocon- 
ditioning did not correlate with those reported for 
pretrial administration on conditioned avoidance, using 
the same doses and route of administration (intraperito- 
neal). Results sup] the notion that udocondition- 
ing is а distinct vioral entity wi! pharmacologi 
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characteristics clearly different from those of avoidance 
conditioning. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4722. Kahn, Jeffrey; Gorelick, David A. & Bridger, 
Wagner H. (Swarthmore Coll) Mescaline facilitates 
retention of passive avoidance in rats. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 120-122.—Tested the 
hypothesis that hallucinogens produce memory disturb- 
ance. Of 81 male hooded rats, half were given 1 trial of 
step-through passive avoidance, then immediately inject- 
ed with saline or mescaline (160 umol/kg intraperitoneal- 
ly) and tested for retention 48 hrs later. Controls were 
given identical treatments, except that they did not 
receive footshock during the training trial. Groups 
receiving footshock showed learning and retention, with 
the mescaline group showing better retention than the 
saline group. The no-footshock groups showed no 
learning, with the mescaline group not differing from the 
saline. Ín a separate experiment, rats were given 1 trial of 
step-through passive avoidance, then injected with saline 
or mescaline 72 hrs later and tested for retention 48 hrs 
after injection. The mescaline and saline groups did not 
differ, indicating that mescaline did not have a 48-hr 
proactive effect on performance in this task—Journal 
abstract. 

4723. Kaplan, J. et al. (NIMH Lab of Clinical 
Psychopharmacology, St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, 
DC) Blood and urine levels of N,N-dimethyltryptamine 
following administration of psychoactive dosages to 
human subjects. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 
239—-245.— Psychoactive doses (.7 mg/kg) of the halluci- 
nogen N,N-dimethyltryptamine (DMT) were adminis- 
tered intramuscularly to 11 21-28 yr old normal male 
experienced hallucinogen users. A gas chromatographic- 
mass spectrometric isotope dilution determination of 
DMT concentrations in whole blood and urine revealed 
that only a fraction of the injected dose was recovered, 
and the blood DMT concentrations had a very similar 
time course to the subjectively reported “high.” (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4724. Karler, Ralph; Cely, William & Turkanis, Stuart 
A.(U Utah, Coll of Medicine)Anticonvulsant properties of 
A'tetrahydrocannabinol and other cannabinoids. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 931-947.—Anticonvul- 
sant doses of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (A- THC) marked- 
ly lowered body temperature in male ICR mice at 22°C, 
but there was little such effect at 30°C. The drug 
abolished hind-limb extension in a maximal electroshock 
(MES) test, elevated both the MES (extensor) and 6-Hz 
electroshock thresholds, exerted no effect on the 60-Hz 
electroshock threshold, and enhanced minimal seizures 
caused by pentylenetetrazol. All anticonvulsant proper- 
ties studied, with the exception of the 60-Hz electroshock 
threshold, were unaffected by the hypothermia resulting 
at 22°C. Additional experiments with A-THC indicated 
that chronic treatment resulted in the development of 
tolerance, as determined by the MES test with male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. A’-THC, A'-THC, cannabinol, and 
cannabidiol displayed anticonvulsant activity, as did the 
major, primary metabolite of A-THC, 11-hydroxy-A’- 
THC. The synthetic cannabinoids, dimethylheptylpyran 
and its isomers, were the most potent anticonvulsants in 
mice. Study of the activity of the cannabinoids demon- 
strates that these anticonvulsant properties are at least 


-curred in driving ability was dependent both on 


partially separable among the various agents. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4725. Kaymakgalan, Şükrü. (Ankara U, Medical 
School, Turkey) Tolerance to and dependence on 
cannabis. Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 
25(4), 39-47. Discusses physical dependence on canna- 
bis and self-administration in monkeys. (24 ref) 

4726. Keyes, Joseph B. (Louisiana State U) Effect of 
ACTH on ECS-produced amnesia of a passive avoidance 
task. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 
307-309.—96 male albino rats given electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) following a l-trial passive avoidance step- 
down task showed amnesia for that task. Administering 
adrenocorticotropic hormone 4 hrs after training prod- 
uced recovery of the avoidance behavior. This suggests 
that reactivating the internal physiological state present 
during training is sufficient to retrieve memories that are 
inaccessible following ECS. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4727. Klein, Stephen B.; Barter, Marie J.; Murphy, 
Arthur L. & Richardson, John H. (Old Dominion U) 
Aversion to low doses of mercuric chloride in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), 397-400. 
—In contrast to the detrimental influence of low 
mercury doses observed in prior research, mercuric 
chloride had no significant effect on either emotional 
behavior in the open field or on aversive conditioning of 
24 adult and 24 juvenile Sprague-Dawley rats in the 1- 
way shuttlebox. Results also show that mercuric chloride 
had no obvious physiological effect as indicated by the 
absence of significant differences between experimen! 
Ss and the 24 controls. However, the data indicate that 
adult male and female Ss were capable of reducing their 
intake of a solution containing mercury. This aversion to 
low doses of mercury developed in the apparent absence 
of any gross physiological and behavioral impairment. 
Juvenile Ss were able to develop an aversion to sugar 
water containing mercury but exhibited a difficulty in 
maintaining their aversion.—Journal abstract. 

4728. Klonoff, Harry. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Marijuana and driving in real-life situa- 
tions. Science, 1974(Oct), Vol 186(4161), 317-324.—De- 
termined (a) the effects of low and high doses of 
marihuana (4.9 and 8.4 mg of AN-tetrahydrocannabinol) 
on driving performance in a restricted, traffic-free area 
(i.e, a driving course) and on the streets of a downtown 
area during peak hours of traffic flow, and (b) the effects 
of marihuana and driving on heart rate. Ss were 64 19331 
yr old volunteers with a mean of 6.92 yrs of driving 
experience. Results indicate that the smoking of md 
huana does have a detrimental effect on driving skill an‘ 
performance in a restricted driving area, and that this 
effect is even greater under normal driving conditions 9а 
city streets. Heart rates increased significantly during 5 
drug (vs placebo) condition for all types of traffic 
patterns and events. The effects of marihuana appear 
to be bidirectional—whether a significant decline oe 
capacity to compensate and on the dose. In some 55 
whose driving performance improved, the explanation 
may be found in overcompensation and the sedativ 
effect of the drug.—L. Gorsey. 5 

4729. Koff, Wayne C. Marijuana and sexual ace 
Journal of Sex Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 10(3), 194-20" 
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Investigated the effects of marihuana on human sexual 
activity. Questionnaires were returned by 251 college 
students who smoke marihuana and a limited number of 
interviews were conducted. 57.8% of the females and 
39.1% of the males stated that marihuana increased their 
sexual desire. 51.3% stated that sexual enjoyment 
increased following the use of marijuana. The most 
active dose was said to be 1-2 cigarettes containing 1% of 
tetrahydrocannabinol.—E. В. Jaffa. 

4730. Kosman, Mary E. (American Medical Assn, 
Chicago, IL) Pharmacokinetic drug interactions: Seda- 
tive, hypnotic, and antianxiety agents. JAMA: Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1974(Sep), Vol 
229(11), 1485-1488.—Reviews evidence on the enhance- 
ment and inhibition of metabolism, drug distribution, 
and the clinical applications of sedative, hypnotic, and 
antianxiety drug interactions. Barbiturates have adverse 
effects on the course of coumarin therapy, manifested by 
increased or fluctuating anticoagulant requirements 
during combined therapy. In some patients, barbiturates 
may reduce the therapeutic response to corticosteroids, 
griseofulvin, and possibly to digitoxin, but they appear to 
have no effect on the response to methyldopa. Plasma 
levels of tricyclic antidepressants and chlorpromazine 
may also be decreased by the barbiturates, but an effect 
on the clinical response has not been demonstrated. 
Chloral hydrate, chloral betaine, triclofos, glutethimide, 
ethchlorvynol, and possibly meprobamate may also alter 
responses to coumarin anticoagulants. Benzodiazepines 
appear to have no adverse interactions with coumarin 
te or tricyclic antidepressants. (53 ref) 
—Vourna. summary. 

UE cape W. (Max-Planck-Inst fiir Psychiatrie, 
inchen, ermany) Effect of esterone on 
regional Baroti metabolism in the rat 
БЫШ Neuropharmacology, 1974($ер, Vol 13(9), 
im Sinis GHD eub m бе 
brains of ovariectomized Wistar rats in view of a possible 
Connection with premenstrual tension and tpartum 
depression. A subcutaneou t d apps 
in a plasma level which : Fill in s eren logi al 4 
increased 5-HT borooyecis ершш оны аа 
"t pee ыыы 
crease of 5-hydrox indoleacetie acid on is which was 
Most pronounced in th um. Neither of the 2 doses 
showed a clearcut mil е крш s er of the 2 с 
any of the investi ned übrig - тугі 

4732. Lehrer Pe 5 rain areas.—Journdi za i 
Medicine & pote ш : а Taylor, Н. Augustus. ed a 
School, Piscatawe y = ew Тежу s E 
reactivity in alcoholics pe x пасов S” Quarter 

сита! of Studios on di nonalcoholics. A 
1044-105. Af on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 
alcohol, the m drinking an intoxicating amount of 
oud ide dea iac responses of 8 male alcoholics to 
ifferent from dracone trials were significantly 
affected the ose of nonalcoholics. Alcohol also 
tones, rection of the cardiac responses to the 
4733. s, F 
ochester Melo E Weiss, B. & Abood L cU 
Psychotomimetic x tr) Influence of an anticholinergic 
gent on behaviour in cats 
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by an auditory stimulus. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 13(8), 7107-718 — Investipated the effects E. ES 
methyl 4-piperidylcyclo butylphenyl glycolate (CBG), 
the quaternary derivative of CBG, and scopolamine on 7 
cats trained to press a lever, the location of which 
corresponded to 1 of 2 sound sources. Ss were trained to 
lick a protruding sponge in dim light which then caused 
the main light to turn on and an auditory signal to be — 
emitted from either side of a panel in the chamber, Any 3 
lever response terminated the trial. A food reward was 
given only if S pressed a lever on the same side as the 
sound signal. Doses of 10-20 p/kg CBG reduced the 
number of responses and tended to lower the relative 
time spent in the light period. At lower doses CBG 
produced a marked increase in some Ss in total numb 
of trials. Higher doses of scopolamine also reduced total 
trials, but less consistently. A number of Ss exhibited | 
lateral preference for either the right or left lever. CBG, 
shifted this lateral 


were selectively influen 
matory fluid presented to dep 
ley rats. The potency of barbi! 
stimulant was reduced relative to distilled water 0; 


New England Journal Me _ 197 E: 
291(20), 1051-1055.—No statistically significant changes Y 
in plasma testosterone levels were observed in young - 
males durin ma 
pares period as Compared with presmoking baseline 
levels. Data do not corroborate an association between 
chronic marihuana use and decreased plasma testoster- 


one. 

4736. Mi Lawrence D.; Blackwell, L. Ann _ 
ees T a Zemp, John W. (Medical U South | 
Effects of d-amphetamine sulfate given to 
olamines in the _ 


ment, and increased activity 
N inephrine conce: 
pin jo control values by Day 3, and ya: M 
Days 21 and 30. Dopamine values were elevated а! : 
30 At Day 75, Ss prenatally exposed to the drug had CA | 
concentrations similar to controls but had heighten 


activity levels compared to controls tested in the open 
-field. Results demonstrate that dextroamphetamine 
sulfate administered to mice during the last third of 
pregnancy produce transient alterations in CA concen- 
trations and long-lasting changes in behavior. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4737. Milner, Joel S. (Western Carolina U) Effects of 
- d-amphetamine on acquisition of leverpress Sidman 
avoidance in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
"Vol 2(3-A), 392-396.—In 2 experiments with a total of 
- 202 male and female Wistar rats, Ss, following intraperi- 
toneal injections of dextroamphetamine, showed no 
drug-dose effects on response rates during the acquisi- 
tion of a Sidman avoidance task. Dose-dependent 
differences in shock-avoidance rates were observed. Low 
test doses showed no effect on, moderate test doses 
facilitated, and high test doses inhibited shock-avoidance 
rates. Interresponse times (IRT) indicated that females, 
relative to males, emitted a greater number of well-timed 
responses and were facilitated by a relatively wider range 
of test doses. IRTs obtained during the acquisition study 
and motility data obtained from Exp II indicate that 
some mechanism other than increased motor activity, 
such as improved timing, was involved in amphetamine's 
facilitation of shock-avoidance rates. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4738. Mundo, Antonio S. et al. (Inst di Ricerche 
Farmacologiche “Mario Negri," Milano, Italy) Relation- 
ships between tricyclic antidepressant concentrations, 
l- H-noradrenaline uptake and chronotropic effect in 
islated rat atria. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 28(2), 368-375.—The main effect of 
imipramine, desipramine, amitriptyline, and chlorimipra- 
mine was a slowing of the spontaneous atrial rate eem 
was more evident for the dimethyl than for the 
monomethyl compounds. All drugs potentiated 1-пога- 
drenaline chronotropic response, but the potentiation 
was not always correlated with the inhibition of its 
uptake. Thus, inhibition of uptake is not a valid 
parameter for prediction of noradrenaline potentiation 
and vice versa. (19 ref) 

4739. National Academy of Sciences, Committee on 
Problems of Drug Dependence. (Washington, DC) 
Testing for dependence liability in animals and man 
(Revised 1972). Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Apr-Jun), 
Vol 25(2), 25-39.—Describes procedures for submitting 

| new compounds for evaluation in animals and man, and 
the details of evaluation. 

4740. Panksepp, Jaak & Nance, Dwight M. (Bowling 
Green State U) Effects of para-chlorophenylalanine on 
food intake in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 2(3-A), 360-364.—Food intakes, water intakes, and 
body weights of a total of 42 Long-Evans and 18 
Sprague-Dawley male rats in 3 experiments were 
monitored for up to 30 days during daily intragastric 
administration of 100 mg/kg p-chlorophenylalanine 

_ (PCPA). During treatment, food intake was reduced to 
50-75% of control levels, water intake was decreased to 
about 28% of control levels, and body weights stabilized 
at about 80-90% of control levels. Body weight remained 
low as long as treatment continued, and Ss defended the 
low body weights against food deprivation and weight 
gain induced by insulin injections. It is unlikely that the 
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decrease in body weight during PCPA treatment was due 
to malaise, since anorexia could be prevented by 
depriving Ss of food during the Ist 2 days of drug 
treatment. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4741. Person, Robert J. & Gunn, C. G. (U Oklahoma, 
Health Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) Effects of ethanol 
on recruiting, augmenting and reticular activation 

thresholds. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 987—1002.—Determined 
threshold levels of the thalamic recruiting and augment- 
ing responses and reticular activating system responses 
in 20 paralyzed cats. Ethanol was infused intravenously 
in 12 cats to produce cumulative doses of 100, 200, 400, 
800, and 1600 mg/kg of body weight. Compared with 
control levels, thresholds of the cortical desynchrony 
response to mesencephalic reticular formation stimula- 
tion decreased concomitant with an increase in threshold 
of the recruiting response after 100 mg/kg, but returned 
to control levels after 400 mg and, after the higher doses, 
increased in proportion to the blood ethanol concentra- 
tion. Augmenting response thresholds increased after 100 
mg and remained elevated at all higher doses. Cardiovas- 
cular pressor response thresholds remained constant 
after 100 mg, then increased after the higher doses in 
proportion to the blood alcohol concentration. Skin 
resistance thresholds were not significantly changed at 
any dose level. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. з 

4742. Pert, Agu & Avis, Н. Н. (Experimental 
Medicine Branch, Biomedical Lab, Edgewood Arsenal, 
MD) Dissociation between scopolamine and mecamyla- 
mine during fear conditioning in rats. Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2, 111-116.—Tested 
whether or not state-dependent (dissociated) learning 
would occur differentially for scopolamine (muscarinic 
anticholinergic) and mecamylamine (nicotinic anticholi- 
nergic) in a conditioned suppression task. In Exp L 84 
food-deprived rats were trained to drink sweetened 
condensed milk in a test chamber for 8 days. On Day 9, 
all Ss received a single electric shock in the same 
chamber 20 min after injections of scopolamine, ше 
mylamine, or saline. 3 days later, subgroups were teste: 
for conditioned suppression under the same e: 
condition, the other drug condition, or saline. Condi- 
tioned suppression was found in all groups except Er 
trained under scopolamine or mecamylamine and teste 
under saline or the other drug condition. Exp 
controlled for some of the variables which may e 
produced dissociation in Exp I. Findings are interprete 
to imply the existence of 2 separate cholinergic (nicotinic 
and muscarinic) pathways which mediate fear condition 
ing. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. д 

4743. Regina, Edmund G.; Smith, Gene M.; Хери 
Charles С. & McKelvey, Robert К. (Massachusets 
General Hosp, Boston) Effects of caffeine on ae d 
in simulated automobile driving. Journal of APP? 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 483-489.—30 min 24 
ingesting 200 mg of caffeine or a placebo, each 0 
21-26 yr old males drove an automobile simulator for d 
min. Immediately thereafter, the S ingested a suppleme d 
tal dose of 200 mg of the medication taken initially d 
then drove for another 90 min. The simulator provid ich 
comprehensive and coherent set of stimulus inputs “i ҮЙ 
produced a degree of realism not usually foun 
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laboratory studies. Both the initial and the supplemental 
doses of caffeine significantly enhanced performance 
beyond that found with placebo, on each of 4 measures 
of alertness.—Journal abstract. 

4744. Rigter, H.; Van Riezen, H. & de Wied, D. 
(Scientific Development Group, Oss, Netherlands) The 
effects of ACTH- and Vasopressin-analogues on СО,- 
induced retrograde amnesia in rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 381—388.—In ап experi- 
ment with 120 male Wistar-derived rats, amnesia for a 1- 
trial step-through passive avoidance response was in- 
duced by application of CO, until respiratory arrest 
occurred. An adrenocorticotropic hormone (ACTH) 
analog, ACTH, alleviated the amnesia when adminis- 
tered 1 hr prior to the retrieval test but not when given 1 
hr prior to the acquisition trial. A behaviorally inert 
ACTH-analog, ACTH appeared to have no effect on 
the amnesia. A vasopressin-analog, desglycinamide 
lysine vasopressin, antagonized the amnesia when 
administered 1 hr prior to the acquisition trial or 1 hr 
prior to the test trial. The relevance of these data to 
present theories on amnesia is discussed. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4745. Rolls, E. T. et al. (U Oxford, England) The 
relative attenuation of self-stimulation, eating 
drinking produced by dopamine-receptor blockade. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 219-230.—Spiro- 
peridol, which blocks dopamine (DA) receptors, attenu- 
ated self-stimulation of the nucleus accumbens, septal 
area, hippocampus, anterior hypothalamus, and ventral 
tegmental area of a total of 7 Sprague-Dawley and 24 
Lister hooded male rats. The attenuation was not à 
simple motor impairment of the speed of barpressing in 
that the nucleus accumbens and septal self-stimulation 
rates were lower than those in treated Ss self-stimulating 
ч Other sites (Exp I). Feeding was partly attenuated and 
к was much less attenuated by the spiroperidol. 

ince the Ss barpressed for brain-stimulation reward, 
chewed pellets to eat, and licked a tube to drink, DA 
рог blockade may attenuate complex motor respon- 
ss most. Alternatively, the blockade could affect brain- 
оп reward тоге than the controls of eating, and 
ane latter more than the controls of drinking (Exp Ш). 
p р III feeding and drinking were equally and 
oo ЧУ attenuated when Ss had to barpress to obtain 
Т a water. The attenuation was to a level similar to 
UR Pond for self-stimulation. Results suggest that DA 
RARE blockade impairs eating, drinking, and self- 
Q0 ation by interfering with complex motor responses. 

ЗЕ ournal abstract. 

Qi реу, Kenneth М. & Sherman, Gordon F. 
killing be Ed York, Oswego) Testosterone induced pup- 
Physiolo or in the ovariectomized female rat. 

4 aR ehavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 697-699. 
I Ге ‘oss, David H.; Medina, Miguel A. & Cardenas, 
Morphin (U Texas, Health Science Ctr, San Antonio) 

rain pis and ethanol: Selective depletion of regional 
aN cium. Science, 1974(Oct), Vol 186(4158), 63-65. 
s p m that administration of morphine or ethanol to 
ER awley rats produced a decrease in regional 
acetal aha in vivo. Reserpine and the dopamine- 

ities conjugate salsolinol also produced а 

of regional brain calcium, but only the 
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salsolinol depletion was antagonized by naloxon: 
Evidence for 2 calcium-sensitive pools in the cen! 


ostoi 1). 
group - 
Vol. 


a placebo. In 
than a parado: 
overt hostility may only become apparent in 
rustration. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 
D.; Francis James 
ami) Selective autonomic. 
onditioning of heal 
bbits. Journal 
1974(Nov), 


and 


through chronically 
d stimuli were 2 0 
blockade 


tones differing in 
did 


res] 
trate abolished heart-rate responses but not lever 


Hannah. (U Coll 

on of scopolamine-induced _ 

a-methyl-p- tyrosine and 
cology,1974(Oct), 


4750. Sanger, 
London, Engl 
stimulation of 
by lithium. European 


compared М 

administered, those М 
under the influence of the drug were agam. 
the controls. Pretreatment before thi 


VM T: 


Ist trial with either a-methyl-p-tyrosine or lithium 
loride blocked the immediate stimulant action of 
scopolamine though it did not significantly modify the 

after-effect. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
— 4751. Schneider, Allen M.; Weinberg, Joel & 
Weissberg, Robert. (Swarthmore Coll) Effects of ACTH 
оп conditioned suppression: A time and strength of 
_ conditioning analysis. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Nov), 
~ Vol 13(5), 633-636.— Measured the effects of subcutane- 
ous adrenocorticotropic hormone (ACTH) injections on 
acquisition and retention of a conditioned-suppression 
| response as a function of the time of training and the 
duration of the conditioned stimulus. Training of the Ss 
-. (174 experimental and 48 control male Sprague-Dawley 
~ rats) consisted of a single trial in which either a 10- or 60- 
sec tone was followed by footshock. Retention increased 
following a shift in time of training from AM to PM and 
in tone duration from 60 to 10 sec. ACTH as corticotro- 
phin gel was injected before training, before testing, or 
before both training and testing. The facilitory effects of 
the injections were selective. Retention was improved 
given that the injections were made before training, as 
opposed to before testing, and that training was 
conducted in the AM. In the 60-sec tone condition, the 
facilitory effects of the injections before training were 
canceled if the Ss were also injected before testing. 

- —Journal abstract. 

4752. Schnell, R. C. (Purdue U, School of Pharmacy 

& Pharmacal Sciences) Enhancement of the chlorproma- 

zine-induced suppression of the conditioned avoidance 

response by carbonic anhydrase inhibition. Neurophar- 
macology, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(9), 847-850.—Suppression 
of a conditioned avoidance response in male Holtzman 
rats by 2 mg/kg chlorpromazine hydrochloride (CPZ) 
given intraperitoneally was enhanced (230%) after 
treatment with 50 mg/kg acetazolamide. This enhanced 
pharmacological response in the acetazolamide-treated 
_ Ss was accompanied by increased brain levels of * S after 
administration of CPZ. In parallel experiments, an 
analog of CPZ, CL-13,850, which possesses no carbonic 
anhydrase inhibitory activity, had no influence on the 
pharmacological effect ог the brain levels of "S after 
administration of CPZ. Data suggest the enhanced 
pharmacological response following acetazolamide treat- 
ment is the result of increased brain levels of CPZ 
brought about by carbonic anhydrase inhibition. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4753. Schwartz, John L.; Kramer, Milton & Roth, 
Thomas. (U Cincinnati, Coll of Medicine) Triazolam: A 
new benzodiazepine hypnotic and its effect on mood. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1609), 
964-970.—Administered triazolam to 12 normal male 
paid volunteers in clinical doses of .25, -50, and 1.00 mg. 
Triazolam had no significant effect on Ss’ mood or 
normal mood rhythms. There were no pre- or postsleep 
effects on mood, and no systematic differences in mood 
were noted at the various dose levels. More research 
, investigating the effect on mood of the commonly used 

hypnotics during both acute and chronic usage is clearly 
warranted.—Journal abstract. 
Я 4754. Shillito, M. Larry; Кіпр, L. Ellis & Cameron, 
Colin. (Eastman Kodak Co, Rochester, NY) Effects of 
alcohol on choice reaction time. Quarterly Journal of 


) 
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Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 1023-1034, 
—Studied the effects of alcohol on choice reaction time, 
information transmission and task performance in 5 
23-28 yr old men who completed a keypressing task after 
they drank 0, .26, .52,and .78 ml of alcohol/kg of body 
weight. Mean peak blood alcohol concentrations after 
the 3 doses were .001, .037 and .055%. None of the doses 
of alcohol had a significant effect on choice reaction 
time, information transmission, or number of errors. The 
lowest rate of error was achieved after the .26 ml/kg 
dose, suggesting a facilitative effect. Accuracy appeared 
to be more sensitive than speed to the effects of alcohol. 
It is concluded that complex motor skills are more likely 
to be affected by low doses of alcohol than cognitive 
functions. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4755. Simpson, Lance L. (Columbia U, Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) A study of the interaction 
between amphetamine and food deprivation. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 279-286.—Studied the 
effect of dextroamphetamine on spontaneous motor 
behavior in 31 male Wistar satiated and food-deprived 
rats. Amphetamine (1 mg/kg) evoked a large increase in 
motor activity in satiated Ss and an even larger increase 
in deprived Ss. The magnitude of motor stimulation by 
amphetamine in deprived Ss was roughly proportional to 
the duration of deprivation. Food deprivation by itself 
did not increase motor activity. Neither sympathectomy 
nor adrenalectomy modified the response to ampheta- 
mine or to amphetamine plus deprivation. Data suggest 
that food deprivation potentiates the action of ampheta- 
mine by a central rather than a peripheral mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 

4756. Soubrie, P. et al. Preselection of animals in 
studies of anti-anxiety drugs. Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 13(8), 719-728.—Experiments with male 
Wistar rats in the open field led to Ss’ classification into 
2 emotionality groups. Results show that (a) the 
distribution of the number of Ss in each group was stable 
and reproducible over a 3-mo period; (b) Ss of the 
emotional group were more susceptible to gastric lesions 
produced by immobilization; (c) Ss which were mom 
susceptible to lesions showed more behavior deteriora- 
tion upon repeated trials in a heated floor maze; and @ 
the favorable action of benzodiazepines—reduction 10 
the number of Ss developing lesions and reduction of the 
behavioral deterioration in the heated floor maze 
group dependent. Dextroamphetamine imipramine, AS 
chlorpromazine acted independently of emotionality. 7 
relationship between emotionality and differential sus: 
ceptibility to drugs is discussed. The preselection 0 
animals in studies of antianxiety drugs is considered ae 
possible way to more precise results and as a poss! f 
approach to a better understanding of the mechanism 9 
action of anxiolytics. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. & 

4757. Spohn, Herbert E.; Lacoursiere, Roy b. 
Williams, Roger О. (Menninger Foundation, Tope т 
KS) The effect of chlorpromazine on visual information 
processing in normal subjects. Journal of Nervous © 
Mental Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), 198-204-— Teste 
the hypothesis that chlorpromazine (CPZ) has the т ШЫ 
in visual information processing of protecting the sho 
term memory (STM) visual trace by serving to filter 
habituate stimuli following an initial stimulus. 40 по 


undergraduates served as Ss. The method involved the 
tachistoscopic presentation of paired, successive 3 X 2 
consonant arrays, separated by a 200-msec interval, with 
instructions to report either the Ist or the 2nd array, in a 
double-blind repeated measurement design in which Ss 
served as their own placebo controls and a single dose of 
50 mg of CPZ was administered. Results do not support 
the hypothesis but suggest that when ipsimodal, iso- 
morphic distraction follows an initial relevant stimulus, 
CPZ reduces the STM span and delays the processing 
(coding) of visual information.—Journal abstract. 

4758. Stephens, Joseph H.; Shaffer, John W. & 
Brown, Clinton C. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) A 
controlled comparison of the effects of diphenylhydan- 
toin and placebo on mood and psychomotor functioning 
in normal volunteers. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 543-551.—Studied the effects of 
diphenylhydantoin (DPH) on motor functioning and 
mood in 107 21-32 yr old normal volunteers. Evaluation 
measures included the Lorr Outpatient Mood Scale, 
Outpatient Symptom Check List, Wessman-Adler Per- 
sonal Feeling Scales, steadiness, apparent eye level, 
puzzle box, and time estimation tasks, and the Modified 
Stroop Color-Word Test. Each S was randomly assigned 
to one of 2 experimental conditions for 2 wks: 100 mg 
DPH 3 times daily or 5 mg DPH 3 times daily. 
Significant differences were found on 10 of the 29 mood 
measuring variables and on 1 of the 9 variables 
Measuring psychomotor coordination and intellectual 
functioning. (23 ref)—P. Federman. 

. 4159. Stricker, Edward M. & Macarthur, John P. (U 
Pittsburgh, Psychobiology Program) Physiological bases 
for different effects of extravascular colloid treatments 
on water and NaCl solution drinking by rats. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 389-394.—Notes that 
extravascular injections of colloidal solutions gradually 
Promote the sequestration of isosmotic protein-free 
plasma. fluid which has been extruded from local 
pobres This procedure avoids many of the draw- 

acks of hemorrhage and seems ideal for studying 
appetitive behaviors elicited by hypovolemia. In the 
Peat 2 experiments with a total of 99 male Sprague- 
m rats, Ss given 30% polyethylene glycol (PG) 
ka n subcutaneously increased their intake of water 
a after a delay of 6-8 hrs, also began to drink 
оова NaCl solution. Ss given the same colloidal 
уан intraperitoneally showed thirst but did not 
RP a sodium appetite. These behaviors can be 

ated to the induced plasma volume deficits, which 
он only so long as the colloid remains where it is 
mu Thus, progressive decreases in plasma volume 
а E hrs after subcutaneous injections, = 

not appear in plasma durin; this time. In 
anast, PG can be fount in plasma within 6-12 brs 
elec ү ttaperitoneal injection, which rapidly vitiates the 
Do uc „this treatment and thereby removes the 
юа emic stimulus for NaCl intake. (26 ref)—Journal 
eat. m Stripling, Jeffrey S. & Alpern, Herbert P. (U 
caffeine’; Inst for Behavioral Genetics) Nicotine and 
ad d Disruption of the long-term store of memory 
tive facilitation of learning in mice. Psycho- 


Pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 187-200.—Conducted 3 
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experiments in which a wide range of intraperitoneal 
dosages of nicotine and caffein were administered to a 
total of 301 male F, mice (C57BL/6J х DBA/2J). Ss 
were given 2 trials in an appetitive maze 24 hrs apart. 24 | 
hrs after the 2nd trial each S was given the Ist of 5 daily — M 
injections of one of the dosages being tested. Beginning ч 

48 hrs after the last injection, Ss received 1 trial/day until 
a learning criterion was reached. Both nicotine and 
caffeine produced a dose-dependent disruption 0 
performance in the trials following the injection series. 

contrast, nicotine produced facilitation of performance 
in Ss given a series of injections in the absence of. 

previous training, and caffeine pore a strong trend | 
in this direction. It is concluded that these drugs 
produced disruption of the long-term store of memory 
for the initial training and proactive facilitation of maze 


(Research Inst for Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Budane 
Hungary) Potentiation of tetrabenazine-induced 
oural depression 


dose, imipramine B. 
failed to an ize the 10 mg/kg (subcutaneous) 

tetrabenazine-induced behavioral depression. 3-6 mg/kg 

imipramine in combination with .5 mg/kg tetrabenazine | 
induced a significant depression, while the same drugs | 
alone (in similar dose) had no significant effect оп ` 
responding. The depressant action of 1 mg/kg tetrabena- — 
zine was potentiated by imipramine pretreatment, _ 


—Journal abstract. 3 
4162, Tong J. E Kant Vial and heart 
Al , visual discrimi ji 

and tobacco. Quarterly d 


197: ), Vol 35(3-А), | 
ual Eb. iade (2-Паѕ _ 


heart rate in 21-35 yr old male social 


5% alcohol and in combinations of low (r 
rel (exercising) arousal conditions. In 10 1 
Ss, mean blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) between 
associated with a decrease in tiny eye 


high Б 

condition. 

range 19-26) obt ettes 204 
that heart rate signifi і 
alcohol and 


сап! 


02%; after smoking, however, this improve- 
ignificant only at higher BACs. (92 ref) 


4763. Ungerer, Arielle; Ropartz, Philippe & Karli, 
Pierre. (U Louis Pasteur, Lab de Psychophysiologie, 
Strasbourg, France) [Modifications of bioelectrical 
activity of the hippocampus of mice induced by 
cetoxycycloheximide.] (Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 
974(Nov), Vol 13(5), 653-660.—Chronically implanted 
12 male Swiss mice with electrodes in dorsal hippocam- 
us and in mesencephalon. Effects of acetoxycyclohexi- 
ide (AXM) on spontaneous bioelectrical activity of the 
ippocampus and on hippocampal response to mesence- 
‘phalic stimulation were analyzed. Subcutaneous AXM 
jection provoked a decrease in frequency and ampli- 
tude of the spontaneous hippocampal activity and a 
marked decrease in the theta activity in the 6-10 cyc/sec 
band. AXM induced no change in the mesencephalic 
stimulation threshold shown to induce hippocampal 
‘theta rhythm. However, decrease in frequency and 
amplitude of the theta rhythm induced by mesencephalic 
stimulation was recorded. These alterations, which 
appeared during the Ist hour following AXM injection, 
were especially obvious from 3-6 hrs after treatment. 
From 7-24 hrs after injection, the hippocampal bioelec- 
- trical activity, either spontaneous or induced, recovered 
gradually its initial characteristics. (French summary) (26 
tef)—English summary. 

4764. Vale, Jack R.; Ray, Donald & Vale, Carol A. (U 
California, Berkeley) Neonatal androgen treatment and 
sexual behavior in males of three inbred strains of mice. 

_ Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 7(5), 
— 483-488.—Male neonates of the A, BALB/c, and 
/..C57BL/6 mouse strains were injected subcutaneously 
with androgen and the effects upon their sex behavior 
‘studied. Genotype and treatment combined interactively 
on a number of variables, particularly in the proportions 
of Ss responding, indicating that the effects of perinatally 
_ administered androgen and genotype cannot be consid- 
| егей separately. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ . 4765. Valli, P.; Taglietti, V. & Rossi, M. L. (U Pavia, 
-. Inst of General Physiology, Italy) Effects of D-tubocura- 
rine on the ampullar receptors of the frog. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 78(1-2), 51-58.—Cu- 
rare depressed or abolished both the resting discharge of 
the ampullar receptors and their responses to mechanical 
or electrical stimulations administered to the isolated 
open semicircular canals. This blockade of the mechani- 
cal responsiveness in ampullar receptors was fully 
reversible 15 min after withdrawal of the drug, while 
resting discharge and electrical responsiveness were 
much more rapidly restored and even enhanced in excess 
of normal values after washing. (German s ) 

4766. Vasquez, Beatriz J.; Overstreet, David H. & 
Russell, Roger W. (U California, Irvine) Psychopharma- 
~ ecological evidence for increase in receptor sensitivity 

. following chronic morphine treatment. Psychopharmaco- 
«logia, 1974, Vol 38(4), 287-302. Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to study the behavioral effects of cholinergic and 
adrenergic agents on fixed ratio responding in 32 male 
= Sprague-Dawley control rats and in rats chronically 
_ treated with morphine (5 mg/kg day) Tolerance to 
~ morphine on total responses was observed, but not on 
Tate of responding. Following tolerance development, 
Pilocarpine depressed the behavior of the morphine- 
treated Ss to a significantly greater degree than that of 
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the controls. Similarly, drugs which directly or indirectly 
stimulate alpha adrenergic and central dopaminergic 
receptors (e.g., atropine and nicotine) also affected the 
behavior of the morphine-treated Ss to a significantly 
greater degree. Muscarinic cholinergic, alpha adrenergic, 
and central dopaminergic receptors may become super- 
sensitive to their respective neurotransmitters during 
chronic treatment with morphine. Such a change in 
receptor sensitivity could constitute a mechanism under- 
lying the development of tolerance to morphine. (4 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4767. Wauquier, A. & Niemegeers, C. J. (Janssen 
Pharmaceutica, Research Lab, Beerse, Belgium) Intra- 
cranial self-stimulation in rats as a function of various 
stimulus parameters: V. Influence of cocaine on medial 
forebrain bundle stimulation with monopolar elec- 
trodes. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 201-210. 
—Studied the effects of different subcutaneous doses of 
cocaine (.63, 1.25, 2.50, 5.00 and 10.00 mg/kg) on self- 
stimulation in 6 male Wistar rats. Monopolar nichrome 
electrodes were implanted in the medial forebrain bundle 
at the level of the lateral hypothalamus. 6 different 
stimulus parameter combinations (SPCs) inducing differ- 
ent predictable response rates were used. Cocaine 
showed a dose-related response stimulation, the highest 
at 10 mg/kg; the response depression was very low at all 
doses. Apomorphine, amphetamines, and cocaine had 
some properties in common, but there were also 
important differences. With the 3 compounds response 
stimulation was related to the total control response rates 
at the different SPCs and was the highest at the 2 SPCs 
inducing the lowest control response rate. The differ- 
ences in response stimulation associated with low 
intensity and low frequency SPCs could be related to à 
different mechanism of action. The response depression, 
the highest with apomorphine and the lowest with 
cocaine, seems to be related to the stereotype-inducing 
property of the compounds. (18 ref)—Journal ар 

4768. Weitz, Магу К. (U Hawaii) Effects of ethano! 
on shock-elicited fighting behavior in rats. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 
953-958.—Studied shock-elicited fighting in 16 male 
hooded rats after they received intraperitoneal injections 
of saline or .25, .50, or .75 cc of a 30% ethanol ошо 
per 100 g of body weight. Ss received all treatments ап 
were tested in pairs. The base rate of fighting behavior 
was established for each pair between sessions. Com- 
pared with saline, the lowest dose of ethanol increa: 
the frequency of fighting (p < .008), the medium ao 
tended to increase it, while the high dose decreased it. 
н abstract. ы imental 

9. Yanagita, T. (Central Inst for Experi 
Animals, Kawasaki, Japan) An experimental framework 
for evaluation of dependence liability of various types ) 
drugs in monkeys. Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Oct-Dec) 
Vol 25(4), 57-64.— Presents profiles of several drugs si 
abuse in terms of their ability to produce phys 
dependence, self-administration, and behavioral toxicity 
Procedures are described for testing drugs in monkey" 
for (a) acute central nervous system effect, (b) subst! (© 
tion in morphine- or barbital-dependent animals, ns 
ability to produce tolerance and physical dependenct 
(d) self-administration with experimental compou? 
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after establishing self-administration for a standard 
reference drug, (е) intravenous or intragastric continuous 
self-administration, and (f) increasing ratio to obtain the 
reinforcement of the experimental drug—A. S. Kulkarni. 

4710. Ziskind, David; Amit, Zalman & Baum, Morrie. 
(Sir George Williams U, Ctr for Research on Drug 
Dependence, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Resistance to 
extinction of an avoidance response in rats following 
the administration of chlordiazepoxide (Librium) or 
diazepam (Valium). Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
38(3), 231-238.—In a l-way avoidance task with a total 
of 140 male Wistar rats, intraperitoneal injections of 
Librium following avoidance acquisition resulted in 
prolonged resistance to extinction of the avoidance 
response. This effect occurred regardless of whether the 
Ss had had prior experience with Librium or whether 
they were naive with respect to the drug. The same 
results were found with the same task when low doses of 
Valium were used. However, at a higher dosage an 
"extreme reaction" of either no responding or a high 
number of responses to extinction occurred in the naive 
Ss. 16 saline controls served in both Exps I and II. The 
Librium and Valium effects were compared to similar 
effects obtained using ethanol and hashish resin. Results 
indicate that the novelty hypothesis cannot be supported, 
because experience with the drugs prior to avoidance 
training did not attenuate the drug effect on avoidance. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4771. Agranoff, В. W. & Davis, R. E. (U Michigan, 
Mental Health Research Inst, Neuroscience Lab) 
оп seasonal variations in goldfish learning. Science, 
1974(Oct), Vol 186(4158), 65.—Refutes E. J. Fjerding- 
stad’s 1973 suggestion that the authors’ previous findings 
Of seasonal variations in goldfish learning were due only 
n Stress of shipping and starvation in the laboratory. 
шег evidence for seasonal variations is presented in 
erms of age, time of breeding, methods of handling, and 
Physiological status of the goldfish. 
p, 4772. Вай, Yasmira & Galvis, Carlos M. (U Javeriana, 
Loe Colombia) [A new type of maze.] (Span) Revista 
Bry ала de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 6(2), 235-238. 
e рве the Galvis-Baiz Multiple Maze, a simple 
р exible instrument for the study of psychological 
се in small animals. It consists of а large box with 
à оа cubes. The alleys of the maze are formed with 
т without any additional tools. 
ШЫР, Davis, David E. (Ed.). (North Carolina State U, 
a Behavior as an ecological factor. Stroudsburg, 
оао, Hutchinson & Ross, 1974. ху, 390 p. $24. 
E ents a collection of 27 papers which trace the 
opment of the study of animal behavior as it relates 
s environment. Topics include behavioral adjust- 
Sis habitat, reproductive behavior, social behavior, 
477 d of populations, and applied behavior. 
Angeles) | ich, Annette. (California State U, Los 
mes Infant development in two prosimian species: 
ogy, 197, galago and slow loris. Developmental Psychobiol- 
> 1974(Sep), Vol 7(5), 439-454.—Recorded the initial 


a 
Ppearance and/or the eventual disappearance of vari- 


Ment; 
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ous simple motor behaviors in 9 greater galago and 5 
slow loris infants. The time spent by 4 mother-infant | 
pairs in contact, near, and away from each other was | 
measured during the first 10 wks of life. Results show | 
that (a) contrary to the views advanced by some authors, 
the speed with which simple motor behaviors attained - 
the adult form was not related in any consistent way to 
phyletic status, age at which sexual maturity was. 
reached, or the mother’s ability to provide manual. 
support for her infant; (b) the pattern of mother-infant 
interaction was more variable in prosimian than in. 
anthropoid primates; and (c) the disappearance of 
involuntary foot-grasping coincided with the initiation. 
infant independence from the mother. (17 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

4775. Gallup, Gordon G. (Tulane U) Animal hypnosis 
Factual status of a fictional concept. Psychologic 
Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 836-853.—Notes thai 
animal hypnosis, or tonic immobility, is an easily _ 
induced and readily quantifiable phenomenon found in 
many different species. Recent findings on the behavior: 
al, ecological, chemical, neurological, genetic, and 
ontogenetic aspects of animal hypnosis are reviewed i 
light of current and histori interpretations. The 
response seems to be quite sensitive to manipulations _ 
designed to affect fear. In terms of adaptive significance, | 
the reaction can be modified through selective breeding, | 
and both naturalistic as well as laboratory investigations 4 
bolster the thesis that tonic immobility may participate 
in the ecology of predator-prey relationships. (93 ref) 


Inst of Problems of — | 
USSR) Prepro- - 


execution 


in one step retained their о! 
amed mode 
movements. 


movements retained their use 
while the others 


—Journal abstract. ; 
4777. Leibrecht, Bruce C. (US Army Medical Re- _ 


search Lab, Experimental Psychology Div, Ft Knox, 
KY) Small animal restraint and movement detection | 
apparatus. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 133), — 
455-459.— Describes a restraint and movement detection 
device for use in behavioral studies with small у 
The apparatus consists essentially of a hinged 2-piece 
circular neck collar attached to a platform stabi i 
The device is simple, inexpensive, and easy to use. (31. 


ref) 
4778. Parker, 


оору, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 930-937.—The manipula- 
ive propensity and diversity of 4 members each of 10 
_ species of primates, from lemurs to great apes to a simple 
inanimate object was recorded by means of a multidi- 
mensional behavioral taxonomy. The great apes as a 
‘group demonstrated a higher degree of behavioral 
diversity as indexed by (a) the number of combinations 
f body part and action used, (b) an index of diversity 
based on the communications technology concept of 
"uncertainty, and (c) the proportion of the total behavior 
‘accounted for by the 30 most frequent response 
аќерогіеѕ, (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
- 47179. Sachs, Benjamin D. & Rosenblatt, Jay S. (U 
Connecticut) Prepartum suckling reduces survival of 
‘newborn in the rat. Developmental Psychobiology, 
974(Sep) Vol 7(5), 399-406.—Induced 46 pregnant 
female Sprague-Dawley albino rats to show maternal 
behavior by continuous exposure to 5-10 day old pups. 
repartum suckling continuing into the immediate 
postpartum period (when the new litter was present) 
_ resulted in a high rate of mortality among the newborn. 
- Preventing suckling by the older pups by sealing their 
mouths with collodion or removing them within 17 hrs 
before parturition restored the normal low rate of pup 
mortality. Examination showed that pre- and early 
рапа suckling Бу the older pups had damaged the 
mother's nipples preventing the delivery of milk to the 
newborn. Presumably, the mother's nipples are hormon- 
ally conditioned to respond to the sucking of newborn at 
| Parturition and become gradually adapted to the 
increased suckling strength of older pups as nursing 
proceeds.—Journal abstract. 
4780. Welker, Christian. (Justus-Liebig-U, Fachber- 
-eichs Biologie und Zentrum für Neurologie, Giessen, W 
Germany) [Ethological importance of urine-washing of 
Galago crassicaudatus.] (Germ) Folia Primatologica, 
1973, Vol 20(5-6) 429-452.Studied behavioral se- 
| quences in which 2 male thick-tailed galagos urinated on 
hands or feet. Frequency depended on temperature, 
humidity, and substrate conditions. Urination provided 
additional moisture to the palmar or solar surfaces, but 
_ по support was found for the hypothesis that the 
- behavior functions as an olfactory marker. Activity 
profiles are also reported. (32 ref}—English abstract. 
.. 4781. White, Fred N. & Kinney, James L. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Avian incubation. Science, 
1974(Oct), Vol 186(4159), 107-115.— Discusses evidence 
of the relationship between attentiveness and environ- 
mental temperature in a single-sex intermittent incuba- 
tor, the village weaverbird (Ploceus cucullatus). The 
relationship between nest insulation and attentiveness, 
mean egg temperature and embryonic heat production, 
and adjustments in attentiveness and environmental 
temperature are also examined. It is concluded that 
interactions among behavior, environment, nest, and 


“eggs result in regulation of egg temperature. (30 ref) 


Learning & Motivation 


- 4782. Bilbrey, John & Winokur, Stephen. (Te: 

Christian U) Behavioral contrast in a pora d 
multiple schedule of reinforcement. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 206-208.—3 
 auto-sexing King pigeons were maintained on a 2- 
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component multiple schedule of reinforcement, each 
component of which was a 2-component multiple 
schedule. Behavioral contrast was produced when (a) 1 
of 2 variable interval (VI) 5-min components, (b) 1 of 2 
VI 1-min components, ог (c) 1 VI 5-min and 1 VI 1-тіп 
component were changed to extinction. The magnitude 
of the behavioral contrast was the same in all 3 cases. 
Some generalization of extinction and contrast was 
observed. Data are interpreted as favoring an account of 
behavioral contrast which is based on emotional process- 
es.—Journal abstract. 

4783. Bulut, Fatma G. & Altman, Joseph. (Purdue U, 
Lab of Developmental Neurobiology) Spatial and tactile 
discrimination learning in infant rats motivated by 
homing. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
1(5), 465-473.—Tested 96 6-, 10-, and 15-day-old 
Purdue-Wistar rats in each of 2 experiments on acquisi- 
tion and reversal of position and tactile discrimination 
tasks in a 2-choice situation using access to the home 
cage as reinforcement. In the early trials the 6-day group 
often failed to respond due to locomotor immaturity. 
Despite the missed opportunities, they mastered the 
position habit in about the same number of choice trials 
as the 10-day group. However, the 15-day group was 
superior to the 2 younger groups. In tactile discrimina- 
tion these subgroups differed significantly in learning to 
select the rough or smooth surfaces both in acquisition 
and reversal. On both the spatial and the tactile 
discrimination tasks the Ss older than 2 wks showed 
improvement in learning ability. (30 ref)—Journal 
abstract. з 

4784. Carlson, John С. (U Hawaii) Preconditioning 
the effects of shock-correlated reinforcement. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3) 
409-413.— Taught 24 albino rats a discrimination prob- 
lem with Tespect to 2 auditory stimuli (S, and S). 
Pressing 1 lever in the presence of S, was followed by 
food and a mild electric shock, and pressing a 2nd lever 
in the presence of S, was reinforced with food alone. A 
group for which the stimuli had been paired with the 
Teinforcers in an earlier phase in the same relationship 
(1.е., S, = food plus shock, S, = food alone) acquired 
the discrimination most rapidly. A group for which the 
Stimuli and reinforcers had been prepaired in the 
Opposite of this order (Le, S, = food plus shock, 
S,— food alone) learned least rapidly. Results are 
interpreted in light of an associative mediational theory 
and a current “distinctive cue” hypothesis of shock- 
correlated reinforcement effects.—Journal abstract. 

4785. Dua, J. K. & Dobson, M. J. (U New England, 
Armidale, NSW, Australia) Role of olfactory cues In 
acquisition and extinction of avoidance. Journal 2 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 461-463. 
— Used 124 male albino rats as Ss in 2 experiments. In д 
hurdle-jumping situation a model animal was shocke 
behind either ап opaque door or a transparent door Ш 
the safe box, thus providing olfactory or olfactory-Visu: 
cues, respectively. One control group used a nonshocke 
model animal (olfactory control) in the safe box, am 
another control group had no animal in the safe box. The 
study of avoidance in test Ss showed that olfactory 4^ А 
olfactory-visual groups made fewer avoidance respons? 
than the control groups. In Exp II, olfactory, olfactory 
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control, and no-animal control Ss were given extinction shock avoidance sessions during the light portion of a 14- 
"after acquisition to a criterion. The avoidance in the — hrs-light to 10-hrs-darkness cycle. Results show that (a) _ 
olfactory group was less resistant to extinction than that Ss drank immediately after coming back to the home 
in the control groups. Results are discussed in terms of cage, but not before or during the sessions; (b) dark 
N. E. Miller’s 1951 fear reduction theory. (20 ref) onset was followed by a sharp increase in intake, 
—Journal abstract. declining towards light onset for alcohol but not for 
4786. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) The water. The amounts and times of ethanol intake suggest 
persistence of UCS intensity effects in acquired drive that corticosterone may mediate stress-related ethanol 
conditioning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, preference in rats.—Journal abstract. "3 
1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 166—168.—Measured the persistence 4790. Hogan, J. A. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) __ 
of conditioned fear for varying intervals of time after Responses in Pavlovian conditioning studies. Science, Ш 
conditioning 16 male Holtzman albino rats in an — 1974(Oct), Vol 186(4159), 156-157.— Presents data from 
acquired drive experiment. Unconditioned stimulus observations of a broody hen with young chicks which —— 
(UCS) intensity and number of conditioned-stimulus- challenge E. A. Wasserman’s (see PA, Vol 51:4761) — 
UCS pairings were varied at 2 levels during condition- conclusion, based on findings with similar chicks, that ш 
ing, and the effects on a hurdle-jump test response were approach and contact of conditioned stimuli does not | 
measured, It was found that thè effects of a high UCS depend on similar conditioned or unconditioned stimu- | 
intensity persisted for 7 days after conditioning, but that lus-controlled responses. The present observations indi- | 
the effects of a medium UCS intensity dissipated 48 hrs cate that the behavior of Wasserman’s chicks toward a — 
after conditioning. Results are interpreted in terms ofthe lighted key was a part of normal heat-seeking behavior 
relative contribution of UCS intensity to learning and to redirected toward a new stimulus, and not a new 
drive in the Spence-Hull system.—Journal abstract. determinant of the form and direction of the conditioned — 
4787. Gustavson, Cari R. & Garcia, John. (Eastern — responses in conditioning studies. 
Washington State Coll) Aversive conditioning: Pulling a 4791. Jobe, Jared B. & Mellgren, Roger L. (U 
gag on the wily coyote. Psychology Today, 1974(Aug), Oklahoma) Successive nonreinforcements (N-length) 
Vol 8(3), 68-72.—Shooting coyotes and other species and resistance to extinction at spaced trials. Journal of — 
who eat sheep is in the long run counterproductive Experimental Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 103(4), 652-65 ШЕ 
because natural predators keep down the populations of —Investigated the effects of number of nonreinforced | 
Species (e.g., rabbits) who compete with the sheep for trials prior to reinforcement (N-length) at spaced trials f 
grass. Conditioning coyotes to avoid sheep may be In Exp I with 32 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, 120 ? 
possible using lamb meat tainted with lithium chloride. acquisition trials were used, and in Exp II with an 
Such meals make coyotes sick and seem to cause them to additional 32 Ss, 24 acquisition trials were used, both 


avoid sh ir abili ‘th an intertrial interval of 30 min. One half of each 
eep but do not affect their ability to feed on with an 1 аи с ind ope AES 


other species.—E. J. Posavac. oup ran in a gr à 
4788. Hall, Geoffrey & Honig, W. K. (U Sussex, Lab the pum runway with a striped goal box. In the gray goal- 
9f Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) Stimu- box condition after 120 acquisition trials, Ss receiving N- 
lus control after extradimensional training in pigeons: A lengths of 1, 2, and 3 were more resistant to ER 
comparison of response contingent and noncontingent than Ss receiving only N-lengths of 3, but after и 
training procedures. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- а uisition trials Group N,-length Ss were more Tes. 
ical Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 87(5), 945-952.—1n an ant. In the striped goal-box condition there were a 
Por with a total of 32 White Carneaux pigeons, 2 differences n фес to extinction in either сазе. ( 
Oups of Ss for which reinforcement was procured b ref)—Journal abstract. 
eypecking were given true discrimination (TD) eo 4m. Michael C.; Aderman, i Morie 
Pseudodiscrimination (PD) training with different colors Wolach, Allen H. (Southwest Coll, Chicago, IL) i 
of the house light before they were taught to peck at a ment as a variable in sequential learning. E 
display of 3 vertical lines and tested on the line Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(2), 121-13. 
n. entation continuum. 2 other groups were trained in —48 male Sprague-Dawley rats were given runway 
е. $ " 
ame way except that no response was req оре containing N (nonreinforced), R (rein- 


during discriminati ini 
tion ti Ў , the of 2 seq! 1 : 
D-trained Ss regere hing fero M forced), and P (punished) trials. One sequence had a 


autoshapi i : i 5 - always the same number of N trials 
shaping) more quickly than the PD-tained 5. Their single MESS EET попе of P trials) of 6. The oe 


generalization gradients did : COS 
t differ. Of the former 1010 y e 
ud ше TD'trained Ss койша ае generaliza- uence had multiple NP-lengths of 2, 4, and 6. 
i gradient than the PD-trained Ss. These results Differences m running sj аа 
TE that (a) general transfer effects are produced by groups trained with either the pus 
Roue PD training and (b) differential stimulus control Tength sequence were not significant for ӨНӨ mos in 
E ting from these procedures is mediated by the acquisition training. During acquisition, NR 
cope of response-produced cues.—Journal abstract. running as a function of stimulus condition V» o» 
ee Hatton, Glenn I. & Veith, Allen. (Michigan State 
Bulletin ape and diurnal alcohol drinking in bcn Le groupe 1 
195-196 е Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep). Vol 3 reinfo Vets ү i л 
- Recorded ethanol i 4 h/day for 3 4793. Labarba, .; Fernandez, Betty: 
Alt male Holtzman ed pini Jerry L. & Stewart, Allan. (U South Florida) The effects 
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neonatal tactile stimulation on adult emotional 
reactivity in BALB/c mice. Developmental Psychobiology, 
- 1974(Sep), Vol 7(5), 393-398.—Attempted (a) to isolate 
tactile stimulation as a major independent variable 
‘treatment and (b) to investigate the effects of 2 levels of 
neonatal tactile stimulation on the ontogenesis of 
‘emotional reactivity in 18 litters of 5 BALB/c mice. 
Findings strongly indicate differential reactivity as a 
function of intensity of tactile stimulation, with moderate 
levels of intensity producing the lowest levels of 
emotionality and the highest levels producing the highest 
emotionality.—Journal abstract. 
-—.. 4794. Mason, Mildred & Wilson, Martha. (U Connect- 
- icut) Temporal differentiation and recognition memory 
for visual stimuli in rhesus monkeys. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 383-390. 
— Reports 3 experiments using a matching-to-sample 
Procedure. Ss were 3 rhesus monkeys in Exp I, plus 3 
others in Exps П and Ш. Exps I and II studied 


contributions of facilitation from improved temporal 
differentiation and interference from an increased 
number of stimuli. Results are interpreted as showing 


. 29-39.—Ran a total of 128 naive male Sprague-Dawley 
rats in a shuttle runway using a successive acquisition 


ition ti t produc sing resistance to 
extinction across extinctions in either experiment. Partial 


1 reinforcement factors other than N-length during acqui- 
| sition determined successive extinction performance. 
—Journal abstract, 


4796. McHewitt, Earl R. 
effects in differential conditioning. Journal o Experi- 
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contrast manipulation on postshift speeds—decreasin 
postshift speeds, successive negative contrast effects for | 
both the LL and LS preshift conditions, and functionally 
similar effects of a reward increase following both 
differential and nondifferential conditioning. This pat- 
tern of findings, indicating independence between 
simultaneous and successive contrast effects, is discussed 
in terms of implications for present models of differential 
conditioning.—Journal abstract. 

4797. Misanin, James R.; Chubb, Lyle D.; Quinn, 
Sharon A. & Schweikert, G. Edward. (Susquehanna U) 
An apparatus and procedure for effective instrumental 
training of neonatal and infant rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 171-173.—De- 
Scribes an apparatus and procedure for the escape 
training of neonatal rats. In this apparatus, 20 5- and 7- 
day-old Wistar albino rats improved their performance 
in terms of a speed increase over a 25-trial training 
session. A procedure for active avoidance training in the 
same apparatus is also described; its effectiveness was 
demonstrated in the behavior of 10 trained 10-day-old Ss 
relative to that of yoked controls. The appropriateness of 
the described apparatus for the instrumental training of 
neonatal and infant rats is discussed in relation to that of 
other apparatuses that have been used for this purpose. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4798. Mitchell, Denis; Williams, Kipling D. & Sutter, 
Juli. (U Washington) Container neophobia as a pre- 
dictor of preference for earned food by rats. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 182-184. 
—In a counterbalanced design, 16 male Long-Evans rats 
were alternately tested for container neophobia and 
preference for earned food. Testing for earned food 
preference was conducted after 3 exposures to the free 
food source followed by 7 exposures to the earned food 
Source in an operant conditioning chamber. Testing for 
container neophobia was conducted in home cages after 
21 sessions of habituation to a familiar container. There 
was a significant positive correlation between prefere 
for earned food and container neophobia.—Journa 
abstract. 

4799. Poulos, C. X. & Gromezano, I. (U Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Effects of partial and continues 
reinforcement on acquisition and extinction in classical 
appetitive conditioning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 197-198.—Conducted а 
study with 24 albino rabbits to determine the effects of à 
Continuous and random 50% schedule of reinforcement 
on classical appetitive conditioning and extinction of И 
Ss' jaw movement responses. It was found that рага 
reinforcement led to a slower rate of acquisition, lower 
asymptotic level, and slower rate of extinction. Finding! 
are discussed with regard to incentive theory аги 
stimulus aftereffects accounts of partial reinforcemen 
effects in instrumental reward conditioning —/ow"4 
abstract. Hunter 

4800. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U, Walter S. 

Lab of Psychology) ае between the repeated 
reversal and learning set tasks: A resi 
ournal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology. 
1974(Чозу Vol 10, 1004-1010,—‘Trained 16 aa 

led and 4 rhesus monkeys to a high level a 

Performance on a repeated reversal (RR) task, eith 
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with or without overtraining on each reversal; Ss were 
then shifted to a learning set (LS) task. There was a 
substantial amount of positive transfer between the 2 
tasks, but initial LS performance was well below the level 
that would be expected if RR training were equivalent to 
LS training. Results for control groups indicate that 
there was little, if any, nonspecific transfer between the 2 
tasks. Overtraining facilitated performance of the stump- 
tailed monkeys on the RR task. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4801. Shimp, Charles P. & Menlove, Ronald L. (U 
Utah) Contrast as a function of component duration. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 
193-194.—Studied behavioral contrast in 3 White 
Carneaux pigeons as a function of the duration of 2 
components of a multiple schedule: a constant compo- 
nent (a variable-interval l-min schedule) alternated 
either every 5 sec or every 180 sec with a variable 
component (a variable-interval l-min or an extinction 
schedule). The rate at which Ss pecked for food during 
the constant component revealed a strong reinforcement 
interaction when component duration was 5 sec, but not 
when component duration was 180 sec. Results add to 
previous findings that component duration in concurrent 
and concurrent-like schedules of reinforcement affects 
both preference for a component and reinforcement 
interactions between components.—Journal abstract. 

4802. Singh, Sheo D. & Lewis, Jonathan K. (Meerut 
U, Inst of Advanced Studies, Primate Research Lab, 
India) An evaluation of transfer suppression phenome- 
non at different stages of learning-set 


Primates, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(2-3), 205-208.—3 groups of - 


3 rhesus monkeys each trained to varying levels of object 
discrimination learning-set formation were tested for 
Teversallearning proficiency. Training consisted in 
presenting discrimination problems by the usual learn- 
ing-set Procedure; reversal-learning profiency was tested 
by presenting the reversal problems along with control 
Problems according to the usual learning-set procedure 
and also according to the serial-learning procedure. No 
Substantial change in negative interproblem transfer 
effects was observed as a result of learning-set proficien- 
Су, as reversed-problem performance remained signifi- 
"ra poorer than control-problem performance at all 
x levels, Learning of a reversed problem was not in any 
m related to an S's correct or incorrect response on its 
o sion trial.—Journal abstract. 

send Tombaugh, Tom. (Carleton U, Ottawa, Ontario, 
and ) The interactive effects of type of deprivation 
5 тоова concentration оп the acquisition апа 
Ps quee Performance in the rat. Canadian Journal of 
dure ову, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 351-358.—In a dis- 
DUM GER barpress situation with 128 female albino 
нш awley rats, 4 types of deprivation (food, water, 
factor food, and no deprivation) were combined 
Шерге y with 4 levels of reward (0, 4, 16, and 64% 
тозе ge Concentration). In acquisition, water (0% suc- 
Pese as an effective reinforcer only when Ss were 
tended E water alone. Higher sucrose concentrations 
Perform, 0 produce correspondingly higher levels of 
DESEAN when food, water plus food, and no 
j On were used. No such differences were ob- 
with water deprivation. Resistance to extinction 
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was an increasing function of sucrose concentration 
when Ss were deprived of food and water plus food. No 
differences were observed under the other 2 deprivation 
conditions. (French summary) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4804. Wachs, Theodore D. (Purdue U) Visual explora- — 
tory behavior as a function of early handling, sex, and | 
level of auditory prestimulation. Developmental Psycho- 
biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 7(5), 385-392.—Attempted to | 
determine whether or not early handling could “buffer” 
animals against intense stimulation effects. At birth, — 
Maudsley nonreactive rat strain pups were assigned to 
either a handling or a nonhandling condition. As adults, _ 
they received either intense, moderate, or no stimulation - 
prior to being allowed 3 min of visual exploration. It was _ 
predicted that (a) handled Ss would show significantly 
more exploration than nonhandled Ss; (b) intensely | 
stimulated Ss would show significantly less exploration. 
than Ss receiving lower amounts of stimulation; and (c) 
handled Ss, under intense stimulation, would sh 
significantly more exploration than nonhandled Ss under — 
intense stimulation. Results support (b) and (c). The Ist - 
prediction was supported but was complicated by a 
Sex х Handling interaction. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4805. Wilson, Linda М.; Phinney, Richard L. & 
Brennan, James F. (Kent State U) Age-related differ- —' 
ences in avoidance behavior in rats following CS. 
preexposure. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 7(5), 421-427.—40 male Holtzman albino weai 
and adult rats were exposed to either 0 or 10 conditioned | 
stimulus (CS) presentations prior to 1-way active-avoid- 4 
ance training. Although CS exposure retarded avoidance - 
acquisition in the adults, it produced no effect in the ` 
pups during avoidance learning, Neither adult nor young 
Ss demonstrated preexposure effects in extinction, А — 
general extinction analysis showed that pups had less — 
resistance to extinction than adults, despite a comparable - N 
avoidance learning criterion between age groups. Lackof . 
preexposure influences on Moped y the pups is — 
compared to previous findings of response inhibitory 
deficits in immature rats. Results are considered in light — 
of selective attention interpretations of latent inhibition. — 


(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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Elizabeth K. (Bucknell MASS 
recording of lation in quail. Physiology ehavior, 
197 Sep). Vol 13(3), 475-477.—An automatic method 
previously used with rats and rabbits was used to record. 
genital contacts between pairs of copulating Japanese — 
quail. Copulation typically consisted of a single brief (1 К 
sec ог less) contact. Ejaculato and nonejaculatory f; 
contacts did not differ. Contacts between pairs of males - 
were briefer than contacts with female partners, bu 


4806. Adkins, 


E dispersal age and with an increase in aggressive mother- 
| infant relations and a decrease in solicitious behavior. 
p 4808. Burton, Frances D. & Sawchuk, Lawrence A. (U 
| Toronto, Scarborough Coll, Ontario, Canada) Demogra- 
_ phy of Macaca sylvanus of Gibraltar. Primates, 
_ 1974(Sep), Vol 15(2-3), 271-278.—Analyzes the demo- 

graphic structure of Gibraltar macaques over a 21-уг 

period in light of human interference on this population. 
- Social behavior is examined in terms of its influence on 
_ the parameters investigated, and speculations are made 

concerning the nature of homeostatic processes operat- 
_ ing in a nonwild group. (20 ref) 

4809. Carr, W. J. (Beaver Coll) Pheromonal sex 
attractants in the Norway rat. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & 
T. Alloway (Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, 
NY: Plenum Press, 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.—Summarizes 
research on odors as sex attractants in Norway rats 
(Rattus norvegicus). The conditions under which male and 
female rats respond are explored. (4 p ref) 

4810. Chevalier-Skolnikoff, Suzanne. (U California, 
| Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
- The ontogeny of communication in the stumptail 

macaque (Macaca arctoides) Basel, Switzerland: S. 

Krager, 1974. ix, 174 р. 

4811. Coelho, Anthony M. (Texas Tech U) Socio- 
bioenergetics and sexual dimorphism in primates. 
Primates, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(2-3), 263-269.— Suggests 
that sociobioenergetics is a practical method of estimat- 

- ing energy budgets of primates in a social context, Data 
. оп a captive colony of Sykes’ monkeys and baboons are 
_ incorporated as illustrations of the possible effects of 
| group composition, body size, reproductive status, and 
. activity patterns on energy requirements. (19 ref) 

4812. Deets, Allyn C. & Harlow, Harry F. (U 
Pittsburgh) Adoption of single and multiple infants by 
rhesus monkey mothers. Primates, 1974(Sep), Vol 
15(2-3), 193-203.—8 multiparous rhesus mothers were 
Mind from their biological offspring within hours 
following parturition, and 2% days later, оп the average, 
- they were offered neonates for adoption. These 12 male 
- foster infants had been separated from their biological 

mothers shortly after birth and averaged 2/ days old 
when subjected to adoption. Mothers that were offered a 
single neonate immediately and completely adopted the 
foster infant, but mothers that were offered 2 infants at 
the same time were ambivalent. Man: infants were 
rejected initially, although with 1 partial ex tion, the 
mothers eventually accepted and cared for 2 infants. It is 
concluded that the macaque maternal affectional system 
may be biased toward accepting and nurturing 1 infant 
at a time. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4813. Deets, Allyn C. (U Pittsbur; „ Lab of Clinical 
Science) Age-mate or twin sibling: Effects on monkey 
age-mate interactions during infancy. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 913-928.—12 rhesus 

_ monkey infants were reared with a mother and nonsi- 
- bling peers; 8 had an age-mate or twin sibling, while 4 
- control infants did not. The twin sibling relationship was 
: puce experimentally by pairing infants at birth and 
fostering them 2 to a mother; the control infants were 
also paired but fostered 1 to a mother. Positive affiliation 
with the paired rearing partner began earlier in the twin 
group and continued at higher levels throughout a 7-mo 
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period of observation. The twins also engaged in more 
positive affiliation with age-mates other than the Tearing 
partner, while the control infants more frequently 
engaged in solitary activities and displayed more 
aggressive and submissive behavior. It is concluded that 
the age-mate sibling had a beneficial effect upon early 
social development. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4814. Deutsch, Joan & Larsson, K. (Inst of Animal 
Behavior, Newark, NJ) Model-oriented sexual behavior 
in surrogate-reared rhesus monkeys. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1974, Vol 19(3), 157-164.—2 male and 2 
female surrogate- and 10 mother-reared rhesus monkeys 
were exposed to a stationary cloth-covered model. All of 
the surrogate-reared Ss displayed social and sexual 
patterns toward the object, but the mother-reared Ss did 
not. While the surrogate-reared males performed repeat- 
ed mounts on the object, one of them was capable of 
consistently performing complete sequences of properly 
oriented mounts interspersed with grooming and termi- 
nating in ejaculation. When tested with female monkeys, 
neither of the surrogate-reared males performed repeated 
mounts. The establishment and maintenance of contact 
Tequisite for sexual interaction with the females appeared 
to be prevented by the surrogate-reared males’ tenden- 
cies to either passivity and withdrawal or erratic 
aggressiveness. Since the presence of a reciprocally active 
female monkey disrupted the expression of sexual 
patterns elicited by the unresponsive model, it is 
Suggested that early adjustment to a noninteractive 
mother interferes primarily with the surrogate-reared 
monkey's perception of the social object and ability to 
organize interactive social events.—Journal abstract. 

4815. Erwin, J.; Maple, Terry; Mitchell, G. & Willott, 
J. (U Washington, Primate Field Station, Medical Lake) 
Follow-up study of isolation-reared and mother-reared 
rhesus monkeys paired with preadolescent conspecifics 
in late infancy: Cross-sex pairings. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 808-814.—8 rhesus 
monkeys, 4 of each sex, which had been reared either 
with their mothers or in social isolation during early 
infancy, were paired with preadolescent conspecifics 
during late infancy. Some isolate-reared Ss appeared to 
have gained from this social experience, At nearly 3 yrs 
of age, each S was paired (sequentially) with 2 other-sex 
animals (1 isolate- and 1 mother-reared) after having 
been housed alone for the entire 2nd (and most of the 
3rd) yr of life. Little social interaction occurred between 
the members of any pair. Several significant effects of 
rearing experience indicated that social experience with 
preadolescents in late infancy did not permanently 
reverse the deleterious effects of early isolation. Howev- 
er, the mother-reared Ss also failed to establish social 
Tapport with one another. Comparison of these results 
with those of similar research employing mother-reared 
animals which had received supplemental social peat 
ence during the 2nd yr of life suggests that such social 
experience is of some importance for optimal develop- 
ment of later sociosexual behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4816. Fittinghoff, N. A.; Lindburg, D. С.; Gomber, J. 
& Mitchell, С. (U California, Davis) Consistency and 
variability in the behavior of mature, isolation-rearedi 
male rhesus macaques. Primates, 1974(Sep), VO 
152-3), 111-139.—Indicates that self-punishments, hy- 
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aggressiveness, stereotyped behaviors, bizarre move- 
ments, and masturbation were more typical of 6 adult- 
male isolates than of 5 adult-male wild-born rhesus 
controls. These differences persisted into the 13th year. 
Social exploration and cage-shaking were depressed in 
isolates. A number of speculative explanations are 
offered for many isolate behaviors. An individual S’s 
abnormalities not only changed but decreased with age, 
and the kinds and frequencies of abnormalities de- 
creased as isolates habituated to a new situation. The 
behavior of controls was much less variable than was the 
behavior of isolates. Isolate abnormalities are viewed as 
“normal” responses to an altered ecology. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4817. Gouzoules, Harold T. (Arashiyama West, 
Primate Research Ranch, Laredo, TX) Group responses 
to parturition in Macaca arctoides. Primates, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 15(2-3), 287-292.—Describes the birth of an infant 
to the highest ranking female in a captive social group of 
Stumptail macaques. Along with certain details of 
delivery behavior, the responses of group members to the 
birth are given. 

4818. Horwich, Robert H. (Inst of Micro-ontogenetic 
Ethology & Macro-cosmological Ecology, La Grange 
Park, IL) Regressive periods in primate behavioral 
development with reference to other mammals. Pri- 
mates, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(2-3), 141—149.—Results of 
Sludies on behavioral development in 12 species of 
monkeys indicate normal fluctuations of high frequency 
of nipple contact. These periods decreased in intensity as 
E infant developed and occurred at similar times in 
evelopment in the 12 species. Literature on 11 species of 
primates and 3 species of nonprimates indicates similar 
Tegressions in mother-infant contact, which implies a 
Common genetic basis for the phenomenon. (26 ref) 
Journal abstract. 


E Horwich, Robert H. (Inst of Micro-ontogenetic 
Es NS Macro-cosomological Ecology, La Grange, 
ling ) Development of behaviors in male spectacled 
150-3)" esbytis obscurus). Primates, 1974(Sep), Vol 
D ), 151-178.—Observed a male infant langur in a 
Шур Setting, from birth until 1 yr of аре. Frequency ог 
ed of 30 behaviors was recorded during 2-hr 
E (A plotted chronologically. The Maternal Care 
infant со, 0 days) was characterized by close mother- 
А ect including a great deal of nipple contact 
In divide frequency of maternal behaviors. The 
Maternal ion Period (21-70 days) was typified by 
my Testraint and retrieval and by independence 
ооа behaviors like scratching, mouthing, 
days) tory skills, The Socialization Period (71-240 
i Шү aed by behavioral fluctuations, involv- 
Members а ee: play, and care by other troop 
Juvenile dé coincided with the molt from infant to 
"infant dist During the Juvenile Period, the mother- 
With DRE Increased and the mother interacted 
are discussed ег troop members. Behavioral fluctuations 
9 ref), with reference to other primates studied. 
4820 Оита! abstract. 
Thomas (Bis) Lester; Pliner, Patricia & Alloway, 
Canada) N .). (Erindale Coll, U Toronto, Ontario, 
Plenum neal communication. New York, NY: 
» 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95. 
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4821. Marler, Peter. (Rockefeller U, Ctr for Field 
Research in Ethology & Ecology, New York, NY) 
Animal communication. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & Т. 
Alloway (Eds) Nonverbal communication. New York, 
NY: Plenum Press, 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.—Reviews and 
discusses literature on animal signals, genetics of social 
cooperation, the design of animal societies, and related 
topics. It is suggested that the key to acquiring 
understanding of animal communication lies in better 
Ed of the organization of animal societies. (31 
4822. Masur, Jandira & Struffaldi, Gina. (Escola _ 
Paulista de Medicina, São Paulo, Brazil) Division of — 
labor between rats: Influence of differential social — 
rearing conditions. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Oct), Vol .— 
12(2), 233-241.— Previous studies have shown that when 
pairs of rats are placed in a modified Skinner box with 
the water dipper and the bar attached on opposite walls, _ 
one of the rats usually becomes the worker, performing 
most of the barpresses, while the partner receives the 
reward without working (parasite rat). The influence of | 
differential social-rearing condition on this peculiar 
division of labor was studied in the present 2 experiments 
with a total of 76 male Wistar rats. In Exp I, the ` 
development of the worker-parasite relationship was —— 
compared between pairs е up of 2 isolated- or 2 
nonisolated-raised rats. Isolated Ss reacted to the 
presence of another isolated S through каса E 
physical contact which led to a different pattern ol 
development of the division of labor when compared to _ 
pairs made up by 2 socially raised Ss. In Exp П, in which _ 
each pair was made up of 1 isolated and 1 nonisolated S, 
the isolated became parasite. The stability of the 
worker-parasite relationship and the behavior of 2 
parasites or 2 workers when tested together in the “social 
situation” was also analyzed.—Journal abstract. 

4823. Maurus, M.; Hartmann, E. & Kualmorgen, B. 
(Max-Planck-Inst for Psychiatry, München, W German- 
y) Invariant quantities in communication processes of 
Squirrel monkeys. Primates, 1974(Sep) Vol 15(2-3), 
179-192.—Invariant —— pan the pina for 
recognizing generall valid rules for intraspecific com- 
акаа pero ee] monkeys. These invariant 
quantities, independent of individual characteristics of 
the animals or the animal groups, give rise to the 
following rules: (a) The behavior units, set up according 
to a physical description of movements and postures 
involved, are not directed from each animal towards 
every partner in arbitrary frequency. Rather, each 
behavior unit is characterized through being distributed 
in definite frequency relations among the partners. (b) 
Not only “what” is done is significant, but also “who 
does it and toward “whom” it is done. (c) The 
hierarchical rank of animals correlates with the variabili- 
ty with which the animals use the given behavior units. 
(d) Behavior units resembling eac! other have similar j 
functions in the communication processes. (e) Behavior | 
units definitely differing from each other have different | 
functions in the communication processes. (28 ref) 

‘nal abstract. К 
м. McKinney, William Т. (U Wisconsin, Med 
School, Madison) Primate social isolation: Рѕусћіа! sil 
implications. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), _ 


- Vol 31(3), 422-426.—A review of the literature shows 
that social isolation of rhesus monkeys for the Ist 6-12 
10 of life produces severe and persistent behavioral 
effects including social withdrawal, rocking, huddling, 
-self-clasping, stereotyped behaviors, and inappropriate 
“heterosexual and maternal behaviors as adults. The 
"mechanisms by which these effects are produced are 
_ uncertain and require additional investigations. The 
social isolation syndrome has been likened to several 
| human psychopathological states, but exact labeling of it 
| in human terms is premature at present. It is suggested 
- that the syndrome be viewed in terms of its heuristic 
_ value as a model system for further clarifying the 
interactions among early rearing conditions, their possi- 
ble neurobiological consequences, and subsequent social 
-—. behaviors. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 
x 4825. Miller, Robert E. (U Pittsburgh) Social and 
. pharmacological influences on the nonverbal communi- 
cation of monkeys. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. Alloway 
(Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, NY: Plenum 
Press, 1974. x, 212 р. $14.95.—Investigated variables 
. affecting nonverbal communication and related individ- 
ual nonverbal fluency with social and physiological 
performances in tests on rhesus monkeys. Stimulant, 
tranquilizer, and psychotomimetic drugs were used. 
Drugs affecting transmission or reception of affective 
expression also altered group social patterns. Undrugged 
Ss responded to treated Ss differentially depending on 
the drug used. (41 ref) 

4826. Nash, Leanne T. (Arizona State U) Parturition 
in a feral baboon (Papio anubis). Primates, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 15(2-3), 279-285.—During a study of feral Tanzani- 
an baboons, the premature birth of a dead, breechborn 
infant was observed and photographed. The birth 
attracted little attention from other troop members, but 
the dead infant was carried by the mother for 2 days and 
was investigated by several baboons, including 3 females 
who had recently become dominant to the mother in a 
fight. (18 ref) 

4827. Reynierse, James H. (Hope Coll) Communica- 
tion elements constraining animal learning and per- 
formance. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. Alloway (Eds), 
Nonverbal communication. New York, NY: Plenum Press, 
1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.—Reviews literature on the 
function of odors, generality of discrimination and cue 
effects, generality of pheromonal effects, and agonistic 
postures. It is concluded that performance on several 
appetitive learning tasks is clearly constrained by odors 
associated with nonreward, an effect that parallels 

| ecologically adaptive behavior of animals in the wild. G 
- pref) 
4828. Savage, E. S.; Temerlin, J. W. & Lemmon, W. 
B. (U Oklahoma, Inst for Primatological Studies) Group 
formation among captive mother-infant chimpanzees 
(Pan troglodytes) Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol 
..20(5-6), 453-473.—Studied interaction patterns of 3 
- adult female chimpanzees and their offspring before and 
after they were caged as a group. Aggression was of low 
intensity during group formation. Mother-infant interac- 
. tion patterns changed as a function of group caging: (a) 
Infants broke contact with their mothers more frequent- 
ly. (b) Mothers initiated fewer breaks in contact with 
their infants. (c) Duration of mother-infant contact 
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increased. (d) Grooming of mobile infants became 
infrequent. (e) Both duration of play and variety of play 
patterns increased. Mothers were aggressive toward 
neither their own nor other mothers' infants after group 
formation, and they carried and occasionally nursed 
infants of other mothers. Other cooperative or altruistic 
behaviors are described. Peer play was reciprocal, but 
infants playing with mothers were typically passive after 
initiating play —W. K. Redican. 

4829. Tavolga, William N. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, NY) Application of the 
concepts of levels of organization to the study of animal 
communication. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. Alloway 
(Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, NY: Plenum 
Press, 1974. x, 212 р. $14.95.—Reviews the literature and 
explores an organizational level approach to animal 
communication research. Topics include the energy 
source (the emitter), the energy receiver (the responder), 
and various levels of organization (e.g., vegetative, tonic, 
and symbolic) It is suggested that research must 
examine each species as a unique product of natural 
selection in its own right. (3 p ref) 

4830. Uematsu, T. & Saito, K. (Kagawa U, Faculty of 
Education, Takamatsu, Japan) [Social facilitation of 
feeding behavior in the fresh water fish: II. Medaka 
Oryzias latipes. | (Тарп) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol 23(1), 43—47.— Studied social facilitation 
in 28 “medaka” (Japanese freshwater fish). Food intake 
in a 10-min period, after 24-hr food deprivation, 
increased in the presence of 1 or 3 other fish on the 
Opposite side of a glass wall. Results indicate social 
facilitation under a high-drive condition —S. Nakajima. 

4831. Vi John G. & Drickamer, Lee C. 
(North Carolina Dept of Mental Health, Research Div, 
Raleigh) Reproductive coordination among free-ranging 
rhesus monkeys. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
13(3), 373-376.—Reports that 2 female rhesus monkeys 
in 1 free-ranging social group were brought into sexual 
Teceptivity with estradiol benzoate during the nonmating 
season of the year. The presence of sexually active 
females resulted in increased sexual behavior and 
reddening of sex skin among the adult males in the 
experimental group. The effects were most intense for 
males of high social rank. These changes occurred while 
2 other social groups were sexually quiescent, 2 ДЕ. 
before the normal onset of mating activity. In the birt 
season following this wave of induced sexual aci 
untreated females in the experimental group delivere 1 
infants 1 mo earlier than in control groups.—Journai 
abstract. f 

4832. Vi John G. (Dorothea Dix Hosp, 
Div of Mental Health Services, Raleigh, NC) 20r 
determinants of the onset of puberty in rodents. n. 
of Sex Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 10(3), 181-193— The 
age at which female mice reach puberty depends on P 5 
experience with male stimuli; females exposed to mà 
odors hasten their maturation. The effects ыгы 
stimuli on the process of sexual maturation of mice аг 
discussed. (18 ref) 3 я 

4833. Wenner, Adrian М. (U California, Sant 
Barbara) Information transfer in honey bees: A popula 
tion approach. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. Alloway 
(Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, NY: Plenum 
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Press, 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.—Examines anomalous 
findings and other data to delineate the experimental 
roblems of this research. A model is proposed concern- 
ing the flight patterns of recruit bees, and methods of 
testing it are suggested. (37 ref) 

4834, Zack, Sheldon. (Max Planck Inst for Behavioral 
Physiology, Seewiesen, W Germany) The effects of food 
deprivation on agonistic behavior in an opisthobranch 
mollusc, Hermissenda crassicornis. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 223-232.—Observed the encoun- 
ters occurring among molluscs which had been deprived 
of food for 1-3 days. Although deprivation resulted in an 
increase of locomotor activity, there was not a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of encounters. Depriva- 
tion greatly increased the proportion of agonistic 
encounters. As the deprivation period increased from 1 
to 3 days, the proportion of agonistic encounters 
involving biting increased while the proportion of 
agonistic encounters without biting decreased. The 
overall proportion of agonistic encounters of both types 
appeared unchanged by the length of the deprivation. (23 
ref}—Journal abstract. 
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, 4835. Booth, D. A.; Stoloff, Robert & Nicholls, Joy. (U 
Birmingham, England) Dietary flavor acceptance in 
infant rats established by association with effects of 
nutrient composition. ^ Physiological ^ Psychology, 
1974(8ер), Vol 2(3-A), 313-319.—In 4 experiments, 
cross-bred Sprague-Dawley-derived albino rat pups 
ү to accept a starch-containing diet and to prefer its 
or or other sensory properties, even when hey also 
ad access to the laboratory chow on which their mother 
was maintained. Protein induced acceptance somewhat 
e weakly, triglyceride not at all under the conditions 
Eaüirienr-ee material became aversive. lt is 
Ё т uded that at least part of the acceptability of a food 
aci augmentation of its power to. elicit ingestatory 
of Tee Which has been established by the contingency 
Eon оско! effects of ingested carbohydrate or 
К in on experiences of that foodstuff's distinctive 
4) qualities. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
сше: Kavanau, J. Lee & Peters, Charles R. (U 
repetition? Los Angeles) Primate locomotor pattern 
Priman ons, program clocks, and orientation to light. 
es 1974(Sep), Vol 15(2-3), 209-217.—Observed 
посе абв locomotor pattern repetitions by small 
bush К Жетыру (1 owl monkey, 3 slow lorises, and 3 
tim in 122-cm activity wheels occurred during 
Tepetition Cycles with simulated twilights. Some of the 
D $ owed their genesis almost entirely to a night- 
Others qeoncurrence of endogenous timing pr : 
ie a On strong tendencies of the Ss to orient 
environment € position of light sources and enclosure 
of twilight ilj Still others were based partly on influences 
пу às z uminance level on speed of locomotion. In 
Pon ig primate locomotor behavior was ма 
i of previ i an 
Carnivores, — rural 2р diee studied rodents 
Washington meh Erich S. & Goodwin, Guy M. (U 
of mandibula. gional Primate Research Ctr) Patterns 
™astication i "'ovement and jaw muscle activity during 


on in the monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
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1974(Sep), Vol 37(5), 954-966.—Studied patterns of 
mandibular movement, masticatory muscle activity, and 
rates of chewing different foods in 5 adolescent rhesus 
monkeys. The typical pattern during steady mastication 
of monkey biscuit involved a rapid upward and lateral 
movement of the tip of the mandible to a point 4 mm 
below and lateral to the point of occlusion, then a slower 
upward and medial-directed movement into occlusion. 
Mastication may be a useful natural behavior for 
studying the neural control of movement. (17 ref) 

4838. Mook, Douglas G. (U Virginia) Saccharin 
preference in the rat: Some unpalatable findings. 
Psychological Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(6), 415-490.—A .— 
review of the literature and the author's experiments 
suggest that preferences for sweet solutions, at least in 
the rat, may reflect the “informational” rather than the 
“hedonic” properties of sweetness. Whereas saccha 
sweetened water is nearly always preferred to В 
water, a saccharin-sweetened liquid diet is seldon 
preferred to a bland one. Ceiling and masking effects 
not responsible for this. Perhaps sweetness identifi 
fluid (even a nonnutritive one) as food, so that if other 
such cues are already present, sweetness is redundant 
and is ignored. If so, the distinction between the 
“sensory” and “motivating” properties of taste may be | 
less sharp than previously supposed. (61 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 7 
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4839. Andersson, Bengt-Erik. (U Góteborg, Inst of. Ҹ 
Educational Research, Sweden) Older and younger — 
generations' views of each other: A study in misunder- 4 
standings. Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, — 
1974, Vol 18(3), 117-132.—Presents 4 Swedish studies of E 
real or perceived differences in the way older and 
younger generations look pe each other. À total of 455 
16-20 yr olds and 548 yr olds in different groups и 
rated their views of adolescents and adults and their _ 

tion of the opposite generation’s ratings. Results — 

show no real gap between the generations т their ratings 
of the opposite generation. However, there appeared to 
be a perception gap (i.e. the generations had à mistaken 
tion of the opposite generation’s ratings). The 


4840. Barroso, 
“Mirror-image” 
Journal of Experimen 
182), 213-225.—Recent 


tal Child Psychology, 1974(Oct), У 
work ва indicated that 


crimination between upright and inverted stimuli is 
difficult when stimuli aes above the other, an 
discrimination between stimuli turned left and right is 
difficult when stimuli are side by side (ie. enom 
frequent under conditions in which mirror-image con! 
sions can be made). 85 3-, 4-, and 5-yr-old children MS 
given a task iring the matching of orientation o! 


identical realistic figures that coul form mirror 


4841. Bee, Helen L. (Ed.. Social issues in 
developmental Psychology. New York, NY: Harper & 
= Row, 1974. x, 438 p.—Presents a collection of 22 
| discussion and empirical papers on sex differences in 
child development, working mothers and day care, the 
effects of poverty, compensatory education, the role of 
— fathers in development, and the effects of paternal 
absence. 

4842, Bench, John; Hoffman, Eric & Wilson, Ian. 
(Royal Berkshire Hosp, Regional Audiology Research 
Unit, Reading, England) A comparison of live and 
videorecord viewing of infant behavior under sound 
Stimulation: |. Neonates. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 7(5), 455-464.—12 clinically normal 
human neonates were presented with a battery of sound 
stimuli while their behavior was assessed live by 2 sound- 
masked Os and simultaneously videorecorded. This 
_ procedure was performed for the baby's whole body 

aspect and also for the head aspect only. Later, the same 
Os assessed the behavior from the videorecords. In both 
Situations, Os were permitted to see the babies for 10 sec 
at each trial. The Ist 5 sec wasa prestimulus observation 
period and the 2nd 5 sec usually contained a sound 
Stimulus. Between trials the Os were allowed 20 sec in 
Which to note (a) prestimulus activity; (b) confidence in 
Tesponse; and (c) facial, digit, and limb. movements and 

“wholistic” impressions, The agreement between live and 

video assessments was slightly better than the level of 

inter-O agreement. The use of videorecording caused, at 
most, slight losses of relevant information and apparent- 


ly did not generally distort the findings —Journal 
abstract. 


and endurance were controlled. (21 ref) 
4844. 


symposium. Washington, DC: US Government Printin, 
Eo DHEW Pub No (МІН) 73-546, 1973, xix, 419 P- 

4845. Busse, Thomas V.; Mansfield, Richard S. & 
Messinger, Lee J. (Temple U) Activities in child and 
adolescent development. New York, NY: Harper & 
Row, 1974. xiii, 170 P- 
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4846. Calderone, Mary S. (Sex Information & 
Education Council of the US, New York, NY) Eroticism 
as a norm. Family Coordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4), 
337-341.—Erotic feelings, thoughts, fantasies, and Te- 
Sponses invariably occur in children from their earliest 
days onward, simply as a “given” to being born male or 
female. The attitudes of the parent figures about these 
and about the gender identity and role behavior of the 
child constitute the child’s Primary sex education from 
birth to 5 yrs of age. Sex of assignment and of rearing 
should be congruent, or be helped to become so, before 
the age of 3. In particular, most parents need to be made 
aware of their own crucial role in determining their 
child’s future adult capacity for erotic response and sex 
object choice.—Journal abstract. 

4847. Eisner, H. C.; Siegler, I. C. & Eisele, Е. В. 
(Duke U, Medical Ctr) Contemporary views on beha- 
vioral development: A review of the 1973 meetings of 
the International Society for the Study of Behavioral 
Development. Human Development, 1974, Vol M3) 
231—234.— Discusses major themes and trends in the 
conference, including (a) the role of history in shaping 
present-day conceptualizations of behavioral develop- 
ment, (b) the need for behavioral scientists to move 
outside traditional Western cultures for a fuller under- 
standing of human growth, (c) models of cognition and 
preception; and (d) different aspects of the ecology of 
the developing individual. j 

- Escalona, Sibylle K. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Rose F. Kennedy Ctr for Research in Mental 
Retardation & Human Development, Yeshiva U) Devel- 
Opmental issues in the second year of life: Their 
implications for day care practices. Psychosocial Process, 
1974(Spr), Vol 3(1), 28-33.— Discusses aspects of toddler 
behavior (children 12-24 mo old) which caretakers often 
misperceive, as when they view much of the po 
independent, meaningful behavior as random restless 
ness. Caretakers, by keeping the toddler occupied, пау 
also deprive him of the full opportunity to build up A 
consolidate autonomy and structure in his world an 
himself, Я А 

4849. Fink, R. (York U, Downsview, Ontario, с 
da) Orthography and the perception of stops pes 
Language & Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 152- 25 
~ Stimuli containing voiced or voiceless stops herr. ha 
after /s/ were presented in the form of a spelling T a 
18 2nd and 14 3rd graders and 11 adults. Respon: of 
indicate that the child's perceptual categorie 
these phones undergoes a change during his intern eol 
tion of the rules of English orthography G.e., at the ho 
7 or 8 yrs). Results also suggest that the value s Р 
feature of voicing assigned to these stops may not ad 
Same for all places of articulation.—Journal abstr icm 

4850. Roy. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) A general system's view of the the 
biennial meeting of the International Society for nt 
Study of Behavioral Development. Human Deseo 5 
1974, Vol 17(3), 235-240.—Suggests that to cover m 93 
Wide variety of ideas as were presented at the ely 
conference on behavioral development, an extrem Я 
Beneral framework is needed; general systems Ше 
Such а framework. It is argued that this frameworl 
import for theorizing about the developmental p! 
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itself. The general patterning of ideas at the conference is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4851. Fry, William F. (Stanford U, Medical School) 
Psychodynamics of sexual humor: Sexual views of 
children. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 8(9), 77-80.—Attempts to interpret the psychological 
aspects of children’s humor, particularly in the area of 
sex, and to relate them to developmental changes in 
sexual understanding. Childhood sexual humor often 
emphasizes oral and anal concepts, although these are 
often mixed randomly with ideas about genitality. The 
psychodynamics of 2 types of jokes are discussed: those 
in which children themselves tell about sex, and those 
which are essentially adult jokes about childhood 
attitudes toward sex. Neurological, psychological, and 
physiological reasons for children’s random association 
of sexual zones and functions are cited, and the 
normality of this developmental phenomenon is stressed. 
—L, Gorsey. 

4852. Gyr, John W.; Willey, Richmond; Gordon, David 
& Kubo, Richard H. (U Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst) Do mathematical group invariants 
characterize the perceptual schema of younger and 
Older children? Human Development, 1974, Vol 17(3), 
176-186.—Explores whether perceptual processes of 
children can be viewed within a structuralist frame of 
reference and whether the concept of the group of 
transformations and related notions can be used to 
formulate perceptual phenomena and to predict experi- 
mental results. The following topics are discussed: (a) the 
benefit for perception theory to be derived from having 
its processes described in terms of group theory, (b) past 
Work in perception which has used group theory, and (c) 
some Studies by the authors which explore whether the 
invariance structure which underlies groups of transfor- 
s is reflected in the perceptual functioning of 
children. (30 ref)— Journal abstract. 
AME Harris, Lauren J. & Allen, Terry W. (Michigan 
A ) Role of object constancy in the perception of 
n stud entation: Some methodological considerations 
Vol T of human infants. Human Development, 1974, 
; МЫ ), 187-200.—Contends that studies of human 
dite sitivity to object orientation have confounded 
сіі, Оов са! questions—one about ability to 
existence 7 Object orientation and the other about the 
Tecent of object constancy. Several examples from the 
that he chological literature support the conclusion 
nation attempt to separate the constancy and discrimi- 

bu questions In an experimental design employing 
the ETATE dependent variable fails practic ly and 

Н У, Since any such Separation is predicated on 
acceptable ToT of constancy. A theoretically more 
abstract multivariable design is outlined.—Journal 

48. А 
ш, Ena amis, Paul & MacFarlane, Aidan. (U Lancas- 
from birth D The growth of the effective visual field 
Psychol logy o ioe weeks. Journal of Experimental Child 
Visual orient, 974000), Vol 18(2), 340—348. Studied 
Newborns а d ion toward a peripheral stimulus by 28 
sti nd 12 7-wk-old infants with both a central 


Mulus 

Presence 07800 and absent in 2 experiments. The 
елсе of th 

liminate p 


П incorrect 


16 Central stimulus narrowed but did not 
eripheral Tesponding. No age change was 
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^ 
found when a central stimulus was present, However, 
Older infants exhibited greater peripheral responding — 
than newborns when the central stimulus was absent, — 
The neonate appears to exercise internal control over his 
sampling of the stimulus array rather than being 
Passively captured by it. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 
4855. Hashimoto, Syoji. [A developmental study on 
the cognition of occupations.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol 21(3), 187-191. 
—Asked 120 6th graders and 120 9th graders to rate their 
occupational preferences among 40 occupations on a 5- 
point scale. Factor analysis of the obtained data yielded. 
6 factors from 6th graders and 7 factors from 9th 
graders. Factor loadings after the rotation were obtained. 
Results indicate that (a) the structure of the Occupational. 
preference of these age groups has 2 dimensions, interest. 
for the 9th graders and hierarchy for the 6th graders; and 
(b) the developmental trend is in the direction of 
occupational socialization.—S. Choe. : 
4856. Hayashi, Kunio, (Kyoto U, Faculty of Science, - 
Japan) [The development of the smile in infancy.] - 
(Тарп) Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1972505 
Vol 13(5), 317-322.—Observed the smiling pattern of a 
female baby for 24 mo after birth. The spontaneous — J 
smile, which is merely an expression of internal pleasure, 3 
was followed on the 40th-45th day by the smile at 
perceived objects occurring after needs for food were — 
satisfied. After the 46th day this smile occurred regard- 
less of her internal state. From the 53rd day she smiled 
frequently at her favorite toys, or when she was held or 
talked to. After the 65th day she smiled actively at 
people around her. Thus the innate spontaneous smile 
became the communicative smile, a social behavior. 
ish summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
e Herbert, Меш, (U Leicester, School of Social 
Work, England) Emotional problems of development in 
children. London, England: Academic Press, 1974. x, 
uw ^3 Hersov, Lionel A. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley 
Hosp, London, England) Introduction: Risk and mastery 
in children from the point of view of genetic and 
constitutional factors and early life experience. In E. J: 
Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: 
Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.—1t is suggested that 
“mastery” is one psychological process by which the 
organism adapts to limitations imposed by genetic and 
constitutional Bsp to inappropriate develop- 
r functioning. (34 rel 
ut Hesselholdt, Sven & Aggerholm-Madsen, 
Gudrun. (Danish Coll for Educational Studies, Copenha- 
gen) [Process and product in the marble-board test: The 
biosocial interaction and reading ability.] (Danh) = 
Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 11(4), 271908, табиа 
the relationship between reading ability, process ап 
product on the marble-board test (МВТ), social class, 
sex, and birth complications. Ss were 184 children 
(chronological age 10.5 yrs) selected from 8,820 born 
1959-1961 at the National Hospital. The risk group was 
characterized by certain relatively mild pre- and perina- 
tal complications with known or supposed relation to” 
neuropsychiatric deviations (e.g, toxemia, ped 
birth, asphyxia); children of mothers with other own 
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Significant symptoms during or related to 
were excluded. Experimental and control 
matched as to parents' social status, 
and mother's chronological age. To 
the MBT, interrupted lines, number of corrections, and 
lime were scored on 4 of the patterns. Results demon- 
Strate a tendency to reading retardation in the risk group 
Which was enhanced by low social class and inferior 
scores on the MBT, especially for boys. A distinction 
between minimal brain damage and early frustration 
could be drawn when the reading test and the MBT were 
compared. (19 ref) —P. Mylov. 

4860. Hoffman, Richard J. (Miami U) A Piagetian 
paradigm for interpreting and generating research 
dealing with conservation training. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 47-52.—Presents 
empirical designs and statistical formulas for analyzing 
experiments dealing with the stability of conceptual 
knowledge Over time, generalization, and the acquisition 
of more complex concepts, based on Piaget’s theories, 
Research schemes are presented, and statistical consider- 
ations in using repeated measures, problems associated 
with kurtosis, and the assumption of homogeneity of 


variance are discussed. 
(Syracuse U) Aging as 


4861. Hoyer, William J. 
intraindividual Developmental Psychology, 


pregnancy 
groups were 
child’s age and sex, 
measure process on 


Ss methodologies. 
nation, and modification of intraindividual 


odological problems in developmental research and 
cannot be obtained from 
traditional within- and between-Ss designs, Statistical 
techniques for studying intraindividual variation and its 
antecedents over age (or time) are also discussed. (48 ref) 


4862. Knafle, June D. (Eastern. Connecticut State 
Coll) Children's discrimination of rhyme. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Sep), 17(3), 
367-372. — A consonant -vowel -consonant -consonant 


rhyming test, which had 2 slightly different of 
auditory differentiation, was given to 273 kinder. ten to 
3rd-grade children. A related thyming test was also given 
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4863. Kren, George M. & Rappoport, Leon. (Kansas 
Quarterly: 
1973(Sum), Vol (1), 
151-163.—Reviews the relationships between history 

as converging sciences at the sociocui- 
tural and individual levels, Emphasis is placed on 
phenomenon; the 
understanding of human development requires a knowl- 


4864. (U Southern California) 
Psychological development of the child. (2nd ed). New 
1974. x, 574 р. $10.95.—Pres- 
knowledge in the field of child 
the issue of stimulus-response 
learning theory vs cognitive theory and what each can or 
in the changes that characterize the 
child's psychological development. 

4865. Maller, Owen & Desor, Jeanette A. (U Pennsyl- 
vania, Monell Chemical Senses Ctr) Effect of taste on 
ingestion by human newborns. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral 
sensation and perception: Development in the fetus and 
infant: Fourth symposium. Washington, DC: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 
1973. xix, 419 p. $8.55. 

4866. Franklin J. & Cullinan, Walter L. (VA 
Hosp, Hines, IL) Effects of age and word frequency on 
object recognition and naming in children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Sep) Vol 17(3), 
373-385.— Visual duration threshold, matching-response 
latencies, and object-naming latencies were obtained for 
30 9-yrold and 15 6-yr-old normal-speaking male 
children. Stimuli were drawings of objects whose names 
represent a wide range of frequency of occurrence in the 
language according to the Thorndike-Lorge word count. 
The 9-yr-old Ss had significantly shorter visual-duration 
thresholds, matching-response latencies, and object- 
naming latencies than the 6-yr-olds. The latency ue 
object naming was negatively and significantly corre s 
ed with the logarithm of frequency of occurrence of the 
names, but neither visual duration threshold nor ii 
for matching correlated significantly with frequency Ке 
Occurrence. Results support the hypothesis that | г 
major source of variance in object-naming latencies i 
common and rare words is not attributable to t j 
perceptual identification of the objects.—Journai 


abstract. 

4867. Mohanty, Gour S. (Ministry of Deed 
Directorate of Psychological Research, New De ity 
India) Analysis of response strategy and sens 
dimension in the study of age-differences in recogniti 
memory. Indian Journal of Psychometry & Me 
1973(Dec), Vol 4(2), 59-66.— Compared 19-20 yr hor 
with 9-10 yr olds on expectancy and criterion plicet 
in recognition memory tasks when the probable 
signal presence is manipulated. Nonsignificant der 
Suggest that the 2 age groups may differ in Rr А 
placement, Supporting the hypothesis that older gro р 
аге more cautious in decision-making and Unde 
groups are more liable to take risks.—J. B. Francis. 

4868. Mori, Ichio. [The effect of high and low- | 
motion pi on children's  spatio-tempor2 
Tecognition.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of Ба 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol 21(3), 171-176.—T Teste 


effect of speed perception on judgment of duration and 
distance. In Exp I, variable-speed motion pictures were 
shown to different groups of 92 5-yr-old and 87 11-yr-old 
children, and pre-post measures of perception of 
duration were compared. In Exp II, groups of the same 
children were exposed to synchronous and isochronous 
projections of the same film. Results indicate that 
younger children overestimated duration after they were 
exposed to slow-motion pictures, and underestimated it 
after fast-motion pictures, but older children were 
influenced only by fast movement. Younger children's 
concepts of time and distance depended much more on 
perception of movement than did those of older children. 
—S. Choe. 

4869. Nowlis, Geoffrey H. (Vassar Coll) Taste-elicited 
tongue movements in human newborn infants: An 
approach to palatability. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral 
sensation and perception: Development in the fetus and 
infant: Fourth symposium. Washington, DC: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 
1973. xix, 419 p. $8.55. 

4870. Palmer, Robert D. (VA Hosp, Brooklyn, NY) 
Dimensions of differentiation in handedness. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 545-552.—Ex- 
pressions of handedness can be viewed as complex 
phenomena rooted in more general aspects of motor and 
psychological differentiation. The present study explored 

dimensionality of a domain of behavioral measures 
of degree of differentiation in handedness of 60 male 
Undergraduate Ss. Results challenge 2 widely held 
ү nons about the structure and measurement of 
ER {де that handedness is a unitary phenomenon 
ПИЕ at it can be measured comprehensively by 
Bion ише. Оп the other hand, some generally held 
Una A about the lesser differentiation of left-handers 
Gd ane support. Findings have potential 
шш, ogical and theoretical significance for develop- 
cel y oriented research on motor and cognitive 

сае (24 ref)—Journal summary. 
B denn, Carole. (St Joseph's Coll) Approaches to 
nir UM development. In R. Hyatt & N. 
New Yo ), Teaching the mentally handicapped child. 
М tk, NY: Behavioral Publications, 1974. vii, 337 


ment 2. Кер, Carole. (St Joseph's Coll) Child develop- 
ће menta] li + R. Hyatt & N. Rolnick (Eds), Teaching 
bli handicapped child. New York, NY: Behavior- 
tie 1974. vii, 337 р. 
osenblith, Judy F. (Brown U) Relations 
Develop ^ Neonatal behaviors and those at к months. 
2-71 Рзусһоїоду, 19740Ҹоү), Vol 106) 
Assessments etermine whether newborn behavioral 
Sample desi are related to those at 8 mo, a replication 
ог Samples. Was used with 4 samples (n = 400 each 
nearly orao? 2. апа 3 andn = 350 for Sample 4) of a 
Neonatal ve chosen clinic population of newborns. 
blith Scales avior was assessed by the Graham-Rosen- 
Project (Ва is 8-mo behavior by the Collaborative 
for 1215 АГУ) Examination. 8-mo data are available 
Teplication 1,550 cases. In addition to analyses within 
for males Samples; relations were examined separately 
each of yond females, blacks and whites, and within 
Béstational age categories. Many relations 
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performance at 8 mo were significant. Most of those _ 
found for the total were found in Sample 1 (at the .20 _ 
level or better). Fewer relations between ratings and 8- 
mo performance were significant.—Journal abstract. 
4874. Sameroff, Arnold J. (U Rochester) Reflexive — 
and operant aspects of sucking behavior in early - 
infancy. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral sensation and 
perception: Development in the fetus and infant: Fourth — 
symposium. Washington, DC: US Government Printing 
Office, DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 1973. xix, 419 p. 


$8.55. 
& Harris, Lauren J. Us 


4875. Schaller, M. Joseph 
Wisconsin, Madison) Children judge “perspective” - 
transformations of letterlike forms as different from | 
prototypes. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 226-241.—96 5-13 yr old children 
made same-different judgments of prototypes of letter- _ 
like forms paired with transforms of these prototypes | 
generated on a dimension either critical or noncritical for | 
object identification. For compression transformations — 
(noncritical—as in perspective shift), frequency of - 
correct “different” judgments increased as the degree of 
compression in the transform increased. This result | 
challenges the view that dimensions irrelevant in object _ 
identification are ignored or not detected in graphic — 
discrimination. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. } 3 
4876. Sigel, Irving E. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) When do we know what a child knows? — 
Human Development, 1974, Vol 17(3), 201-217.—Notes з 
that assessing the individual's knowledge involves sam- 
pling in areas of the class of items and the class of — 
nses. If an individual's knowledge base is sampled _ 
with decontextualized items, the response is a better 
indication of knowledge since it is not dependent on М 
extra dimensional support (ie., reflects generalization _ 
not tied to a particular context). However, if tasks — 
demand similar processes but vary in form of presenta- _ 
tion, the meaning and significance of form should be 
examined. The context in which the item is presented 
alters the very nature of that item by virtue of 
necessitated situational constraints or facilitators. Ac- 
cordingly, the task is to define the context variables in 
order to discover what questions influence the expression 
of knowledge—why the child solves a problem in one 
context and not in another, how much of the context 
must be included in the evaluation, and what that - 
context should be. The answers must come from 3 kinds 
of considerations: task-oriented criteria, motivational _ 
elements, and the relationship between personality and — 
'ormance.—Journal abstract. 3 
4877. Stark, Rachel E. & Nathanson, Susan N. (Johns _ 
Hopkins U, Medical School) Spontaneous cry in the - 
newborn infant: Sounds and facial gestures. In J-E. 
Bosma (Ed), Oral sensation and perception: Development 
in the fetus and infant: Fourth symposium. Washington, — 
DC: US Government Printing Office, DHEW Pub No “ 
IH) 73-546, 1973. xix, 419 p. $8.55. Ў 
е, Thornburg, Hershel D. (Ed.). (U Arizona) 
Preadolescent Tucson, AZ: University of | 
Arizona Press, 1974. xii, 356 p.—Presents a collection of — 
27 papers on the psychological of the preadoles- 3 
cent years. Topics discussed include physical growth, 
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differences, intelligence, values, discipline, drugs, sexual- 
ity, and life problems. 

4879. Vondracek, Sarah I. & Kirchner, Elizabeth P. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Vocational development in early 
childhood: An examination of young children’s expres- 
- sions of vocational aspirations. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 251-260.—Investigated 
vocational aspirations in 282 3-6 yr old children. Age 
comparisons suggested that one aspect of vocational 
development in early childhood involves mastery of the 
task of projecting oneself into the future and conceiving 
of oneself as one day achieving adult status. Race 
comparisons indicated that urban blacks were less 
mature than urban whites in terms of mastery of the 
vocational projective task seen as characteristic of this 
developmental period. No significant sex differences 
were found in rate of development. However, there were 
indications that the pattern of vocational projection 
differs for males and females and that females undergo 
occupational foreclosure earlier than their male peers. 


j .. Q2 ref)—Journal abstract. 


4880. Weiffenbach, James M. & Thach, Bradley T. 
(NIH, National Inst of Dental Research, Bethesda, MD) 
Elicited tongue movements: Touch and taste in the 
mouth of the neonate. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral 
sensation and perception: Development in the fetus and 
infant: Fourth symposium. Washington, DC: US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 
1973. xix, 419 p. $8.55. 

4881. Whiteside, John A. (Clark U) Eye movements 
of children, adults, and elderly persons during inspec- 
tion of dot patterns. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 313-332.—Recorded 
the eye movements of 20 4-62 yr old Ss, by a corneal 
reflection technique, during familiarization with and 
subsequent attempts at recognition of random patterns 
of 8 luminous dots located in a 44? square field. Young 
children tended to scan the entire display, but there was 
little similarity between their eye movement patterns and 
the stimuli. College students limited their fixations to a 
smaller area; nonetheless, there was greater similarity 
between their eye movement patterns and the stimuli. 
The fixations of the elderly Ss were spread over a larger 
area than those of the college students and bore a greater 
similarity to the stimuli than did the fixations of the 
young children. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4882. Winder, Alvin E. (Ed.). (U Massachusetts, 
School of Health Sciences, Amherst) Adolescence: 
Contemporary studies. (2nd ed). New York, NY: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1974. xvi, 427 p.—Presents a collection of 
27 articles on various aspects of adolescence, includin; 
normal growth and development, behavioral expecta- 
tions of adolescence (e.g, drug use, sexuality, and 
music) and life decisions (e.g, family relationships, 
school, and work and life styles). 


Cognitive & Physical Development 


4883. Berch, Daniel B. & Israel, Michael. New 
Mexico) The effects of setting similarity on M 
learning of the transverse patterning problem. Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 
252-258.—Gave 15 4th graders training on the transverse 
patterning problem, a task consisting of 3 different 
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geometric forms presented in pairs. 3 other Broups of 15 
4th graders each received training on problems contain- 
ing the same geometric forms, along with either 1 (color. 
or size) or 2 (color and size) additional nonspatial 
dimensions varying among the settings comprising the 
different cue-cue patterns. None of the Ss solved the 
basic transverse patterning problem, nor was there any 
improvement in performance on this problem after 90 
trials, The addition of 1 nonspatial dimension resulted in 
solution, and the greater the number of nonspatial 
dimensions present, the better the learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

4884. Lars R. Parents' education and mean 
change in intelligence. Reports from the Psychological 
Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 1972(May), No 
350, 17 p.—For 815 Swedish school children aged 9 yrs 
in 1965, mean changes between 9 and 12 yrs were studied 
for Verbal Comprehension, Inductive Ability, Spatial 
Ability, and General Intelligence. Controlling for initial 
values, moderate differences in estimated mean change 
were found between groups having different parents' 
education. These differences were largest for males and 
were in Verbal Comprehension. Properties of the sample 
and population are discussed. A comparison with other 
Swedish samples suggests that the present sample may be 
reasonably representative of many Swedish urban 
populations with regard to the problem under study. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4885. Biller, Henry B. (U Rhode Island) Paternal 
deprivation, cognitive functioning and the feminized 
classroom. In A. Davids, Child personality and  psychopa- 
thology: Current topics: I. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974, ix, 239 p. $13.95. р 

4886. Bloom, Lois. (Teachers Coll Columbia U) 
Talking, understanding, and thinking. In R. L. Schiefel- 
bush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: 
Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: 
University Park Press, 1974. xv, 670 p'$14.50.—Explores 2 
hypotheses on the development of understanding and 
speech: (a) that both depend on the same underlying 
information (or competence) but each manifests а 
different performance mode and (b) that the 2 represent 
mutually dependent but different underlying розд 
with shifting influences between them in the course 0 
language development. (2⁄4 pref) f 

4887. Bowerman, Melissa F. (U Kansas, Bureau 0 
Child Research) Discussion summary: Development y 
concepts underlying language. In R. L. Schiefelbush 
L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: Acquisition 
retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: University 
Park Press, 1974. xv, 670 p. $14.50. —Critically reviews 
articles by E. V. Clark, et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) ps 
language acquisition. 5 major themes prominent б 
recent literature on the relationship between ш н 
and cognitive development are discussed: (a) language 1 
a manifestation of the symbolic function, (b) io 
similarities between cognitive and linguistic Liebe dict 
and processes, (c) strategies for language acquisition 
derived from the child’s cognitive structuring of t 
world, (d) functional concepts and categories underlying 
early multiword utterances, and (e) representation 0 
children’s knowledge of linguistic structure. (33 T€ 
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4888. Brainerd, Charles J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Cana ) The age-stage issue in conservation acquisi- 
on. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 115-117. 
Examined whether experimentally induced conserva- 
acquisiion is a function of chronological age, 
elopmental stage, or both. 88 nonconserving kinder- 
n Ss (mean age — 5 yrs, 7 mo) were assigned 

ndomly to 2 training conditions and 2 control 
conditions. Ss in the 2 training conditions were trained 
number conservation via a simple reinforcement 
dure and were posttested 1 wk after training. An 
hitial correlational analysis indicated that both age and 
$ predicted posttest performance; however, a subse- 
nt partial correlational analysis revealed that stage 

the only reliable predictor of posttest performance. 
Findings suggest that the benefit derived from training 


orcement in children's discrimination learning. 
elopmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 
46.—144 3rd- and 4th-grade children were given a 
се discrimination learning task. The 2 major 
lors were (a) the 3 levels of social desirability (high, 
moderate, and low) on the Children's Social Desirability 
Scale; and (b) the 2 types of treatment conditions 
etary-social reinforcement and monetary-no social 
Orcement). In opposition to D. P. Crowne and D. 
lowe's (1961) model of the approval-motivated 
dual, the high-social-desirability group made signif- 
Шу fewer errors than both the moderate and low 
ps. It is suggested that for young children, social 
ability scores may require a different interpretation 
n scores for older children and adults. (17 ref) 
Ournal abstract, 

4890. ; William A. & Bricker, Diane D. 


А Коочу Coll for Teachers; John F Kennedy 


l. Butterfield, Earl C. & Cai 
ns А - Cairns, George F. (U 
E Ctr, Ralph L. Smith Mental Retarda- 
Tesearch Ctr) Discussion summary: Infant recep- 
march. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
5 lon Behe: Acquisition, retardation, and inter- 
370 p $14. SEED MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
PA Vol pou reviews articles by P. A. Morse 
Issue 3) ‘Issue 3) and P. D. Eimas (see PA, Vol 
canjonceming use of high amplitude suck 
оп. Th Voice onset time to study infants’ auditory 
Eu е need for infant experiments designed to 
Ption cd of environmental interventions on their 

noted. 
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. 4892. Chapman, Robin S. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Discussion summary: Developmental relationship be- 
tween receptive and expressive language. In R. L. 
Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: 
Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: 
University Park Press,1974.xv, 670 p $14.50. —Critically 
reviews articles by L. Bloom (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) and 
D. Ingram (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) on the developmental 
relationship between receptive and expressive language. 

4893. Chong-Jen, „ (National Taiwan U, 
Taipei, Republic of China) [The factors of grade and 
School achievement in concept formation of children.] 
(Chin) Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1973, Vol 15, 54-58. 
— To clarify the development of conceptual ability and 
its relationship to school achievement, the concepts of 
direction, number, and movement were tested. It was 
found that the development of conceptual ability was 
continuous for children in Grades 1-5, and was 
significantly related to school achievement. 

4894. Clark, Eve V. & Garnica, Olga K. (Stanford U, 
Committee on Linguistics) Is he coming or going? On 
the acquisition deictic verbs. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(5), 
559-572.—Examined the acquisition of deictic verbs d: 
asking each of 44 children (5 yrs 6 mo to 9 yrs 5 mo old) 
to identify the speaker or the addressee of utterances 
containing come, go, bring, and take. Results showed that 
the youngest Ss appeared to understand come and bring 
but not go and sake, Analysis of the strategies used 
showed that children go through several stages: (a) they 
identify both speaker and addressee with the goal of the 
motion; (b) they identify only the addressee with the 
goal; (c) they identify the addressee of go with the goal, 
but are otherwise correct; (d) they give adult-like 
responses. Data provide further evidence that strategies 
play an important role in the acquisition of word 
meanings. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. - 

4895. Clark, Eve V. (Stanford U, Committee оп 
Linguistics) Some aspects of the conceptual basis for 
first language acquisition. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. 
Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: Acquisition, retarda- 
tion, and intervention. Baltimore. MD: University Park 
Press, 1974. xv, 670 p $14.50. —Examines the relation 
between cognitive-perceptual factors and the acquisition 
of word meanings. Data on perception of movement, 
size, sound, taste, texture, and shape are reviewed and 


hypothesis-and-strategy approaches of children dis- 
ussed. (3%, p ref) 
yen i Mercy; Goldstein, Frida & 


Lombana, Inés. (U de los Andes, Bogotá, Colombia) 
[Comparison of imitation, comprehension and the 

uction of grammatical contrasts by children from 
high and low socioeconomic classes.] (Span) Revista 
Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 6(2), 239-254. 
Administered a Spanish adaptation of the Imitation, 
Comprehension and Production Test to 48 children 
38-50 mo old in kindergartens in Bogatá, Colombia. Ss 
were divided in 2 equal groups according to socioeco- 
nomic class. Results show statistically significant differ- 
ences in the performance of the groups, in favor of the 
high socioeconomic class. In both groups imitation was 
significantly better than comprehension and production, 
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and comprehension was better than production. (22 ref) 
—A. V. Colotla. 

4897. Eimas, Peter D. (Brown U) Linguistic process- 
ing of speech by young infants. In R. L. Schiefelbush & 
L. L. Lloyd (Eds) Language perspectives: Acquisition, 
retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: University 
Park Press, 1974. xv, 670 p $14.50. — Presents.a feature 


Y detector model of speech perception and discusses its 


advantages and disadvantages. Problems of interpreting 
the data are examined. The need to describe the higher 
order invariances and to establish the existence of 


phonetic feature detector systems for the remaining 
. phonetic features is noted. (3 p ref) 


4898. Engemann, Alwin. (U Tübingen, Psychological 
Inst, W Germany) [On strategies in problem solving 
behavior of children at various intelligence levels.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 39-61.— Presented periodic 
sequences of geometric symbols to test the strategies of 
60 9-11 yr old children when predicting the next symbol 
‘in the series. Half of the Ss tested above and half below 
the mean of a group intelligence test. The group with 
higher scores on the intelligence test employed signifi- 
cantly more often a strategy based on examination of the 
shortest periodic sequence detected so far, independently 
of success or failure of previous predictions. The group 
with lower scores on the intelligence test was more 
influenced by successes on previous predictions while 


_ developing new hypotheses. (English & French summar- 


ies) (36 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

4899. Entwisle, Doris R. & Frasure, Nancy E. (Johns 
Hopkins U) A contradiction resolved: Children's proc- 
essing of syntactic cues. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 852-857.—Using 6-9 yr old 
children, an attempt was made to replicate D. McNeill's 
(1970) investigation, which suggested that although 
semantic cues aided processing of sentences by 5-8 yr 
olds, syntactic cues did not. In agreement with other 
more recent studies, results show that children's ability to 
process syntactically well-formed sentences increased 
over the early school years. The difference between 
McNeill's data and later data sets probably stems from 
(a) unreliability owing to small samples (5 children) at 
each age level and (b) unreliability due to the high 
difficulty of sentences used for the criterion.—Journal 
abstract. 

4900. Fein, Greta G. & Eshleman, Suzann, (Yale U) 
Individuals and dimensions in children’s judgment of 
Same and different. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov) Vol 10(6), 793—796.—Used the 2-choice 
transposition problem to examine children's judgments 
of "same" and “different.” When instructed to choose 
"the same" object in the test phase, kindergartners 
(n = 24) chose the same dimensional value whereas 3rd 
graders (n — 24) chose the specific stimulus which had 
been positive during training. When instructed to choose 
“the different" or “a different" Object, both groups chose 
on the basis of individual identity. Ontogenetic changes 
in children's use of individual identities and dimensional 
values, and the relation between linguistic and Cognitive 
factors, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4901. Friedman, Steven; Bruno, Lois A. & Vietze, 
Peter. (George Peabody Coll) Newborn habituation to 
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visual stimuli: A sex difference in novelty detection, 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
18(2), 242-251.—Repeatedly exposed 18 male and 18 
female newborn human infants to | of 2 visual stimuli, a 
4-square or 144-square black and white checkerboard 
target, until a set criterion of habituation was demon- 
strated, as measured by a decrement in visual fixation 
time. When the habituation criterion was reached, 
independent groups of Ss were either presented with the 
same target or with a target of either moderate or large 
discrepancy from the standard habituation stimulus. 
Results indicate that (a) there was habituation of visual 
attention, which suggests that some infants are capable 
of storing simple visual information soon after birth, and 
(b) following habituation female infants displayed 
greater recovery of attention than male infants when the 
moderate stimulus change was introduced. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4902. Garb, Jane L. & Stunkard, Albert J. Taste 
aversions in man. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 131(11), 1204-1207.—A questionnaire 
Survey of 696 Ss in 6 different age groups, early 
childhood to old age, revealed that taste aversions may 
be acquired by a special kind of learning that has 
previously been demonstrated clearly only in animals. 
Gastrointestinal illness was associated with acquisition 
of aversions in 8795 of the Ss. One pairing of food and 
illness was sufficient to produce aversions that lasted for 
many years. Onset of aversions was most b 
between ages 6 and 12, when the prevalence rate resa 
30%; it then fell steadily to a low of 6% after age oy 
better understanding of taste aversions may help 
improve conditioned aversion procedures in the mean 
ment of alcoholism and obesity. (21 ref)—Journa 
abstract. 

4903. Gladstone, Roy & Palazzo, Richard. (OH 
State U of Agriculture & Applied Science) Empiri ка, 
evidence for reversibility by inversion. рее 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 942-948.—The Re 

nonconservers to give correct reversal judgmen xs 
height and amount (volume) was tested with the ler 
conservation problem. Ss were 72 children, 24 from a ci 
of the following age groups: 3-yr-olds, 4-yr-olds, an ( 
yr-olds. Each child answered each question 8 pore 
trials) Results show that the ability to give солен 
height- and amount-reversal judgments increased age. 
trials, and correct height judgments increased with 885 
The Genevan school explains such results by posed 
capacity for empirical reversibility in nonconserve! sd 
Contrast to a capacity for logical reversibility in a ol 
vers. It is maintained that the data from this task ed 
justify the postulation of 2 different kinds of reve! 
capacities.—Journal abstract. 8 

4904. Gordon A. & Piper, Richard А. an 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) Effect of pi HE 
integration on children's incidental learning. pe eat 
mental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 8 12 and 
~Conducted 2 experiments to examine 192 8-, 11^ Ex 
And old children's incidental learning with the ceal 
and incidental pictorial elements in each stimulus 
presented as separate entities (standard condition) 
depicted together in an action relation (2 types— ina 
action and Strong action), or (c) depicted together 
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of picto 


4905. Hale, Gordon 


abstract, 


Children (mean age = 


—Journal abstract. 


In 


Stim 
di 


Jal inc, 


Journal abstract. 
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ion. Following а learning task in which 
i element in each stimulus was 


central component. Results show that incidental learning 
higher with the action than the standard materials, 
but the developmental trend in these scores was little 

ected by pictorial integration. While extending the 
erality of previous incidental learning results, these 


stimuli present. Performance under distraction was 
inferior to that under nondistraction, but the degree of 


indicating little developmental change in the effects of conditions in which the effects of late: 
distraction over this age range. Other findings included head turning were removed sugges 
differences in the effectiveness of the distractors used differentiated cardiac responsivi 
n evidence that the Ss adapted somewhat to the 
influence of extraneous stimulation. (16 ref)—Journal 


4906. Hall, James W. (Northwestern U, School of ref)—Journal abstract. д 
Education) Experimentally acquired associations in & Wepman, Joseph M. (Shimer _ 
memory encoding by preschoolers. Psychonomic Sci- Coll) Dimensions of individual difference in the spoken _ 
tice, 1972(Oct) Vel 290), 113-114. 25 preschool syntax of school children, Journal of Speech & Hearing — 

Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 455-469.—Language — 


" 3 yrs, 7 mo) were given extensive F t 
paired-associate (PA) taime in wis Ба terms produced by 180 5-13 уг olds on a story-telling task was. 


E highly familiar words and stimulus terms were analyzed t 
Ко. nally related to response terms but revealed 5 dim 
y unfamiliar to the Ss. Subsequent recognition in 

m ory (RM) performance indicated, by an calves of phrase structure, and qualified speech. The embedded- 
осоп», ds the newly acquired associations d 
luring the encoding of the RM items (e. the to age rei à 

Is Tesponse terms ccu as implicit pines Marida. Growing up in Flathill: Social 
RN £m te PA stimulus terms presented for environment an 
ie). The feasibility of usi i al РА Universitetsforlag - a 

k with children as c. using OR. EE tive study of social roles and environmental factors in 


"Bat, ^r, Pallahan, Daniel P.; Kauffman, James M. & 
ten Dena W. (U Virginia) Effects of stimulus 
Children. J, on selective attention performance of 
125(1), 71 ournal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 

» 71-77.—Studied 108 children in Grades 1, 5, and 


Crease i À 
е ES hue attention would be replicated with 
n ER ifferent procedure of data analysis than has 
imulus лен: Results do not indicate that college, 3rd-grade, anc. ae 
cussed i cnuation had any effects. This result is determine that 2 stimuli presen 
um terms of its relevance to fading techniques in а 
Tea; ion training studies. There was a developmen- than if they 
Se in selective attention which was most 


ced from the 5th- to the 7th-grade Ss. rei kindergarten Ss continu: 
Onoun t 19 ref) Ss responded at 
‹ matches, whereas kin 


4908. Hamel, В. R. (Free U Amsterdam, Netherlands) —— 
Children from 5 to 7: Some aspects of the number 
concept. Rotterdam, Netherlands: Rotterdam Universi- | 3 
ty Press, 1974. ix, 91 p.—Reports 6 experiments on the 
development of the Piagetian number concept and the E 
transition from nonconservation to conservation of 3 
quantity in young children. Issues involved in the _ 
validity of training experiments and longitudinal re- “a 
E on concept acquisition are also examined. (34 р _ 
Te! ; 

4909. Hammer, Madeline & Turkewitz, Gerald. (Grad- 
uate School & University Ctr, City U New York) A 
sensory basis for the lateral difference in the newborn 
infant's response to somesthetic stimulation. Journal oj 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 
304-312.—Examined 27 female newborn infants’ cardi 
response to stimulation of the left and right perioral 
region. Cardiac acceleration occurred significantly more - 
frequently to stimulation of the right than to stimulation 
of the left. Ipsilateral head turning also occurred more _ 
reliably to stimulation of the infant's right side than ti 
stimulation of his left side. Evidence of reliable lateral — 
differences in cardiac acceleration responses even under - 
ral differences in — 
t that laterally 
eness is not merely 
function of increased motor activity consequent upon 
stimulation of the infant's right side, but also reflects а 
difference in sensitivity at the infant's 2 sides as well. (17 _ 


4 


in terms of 
edness, finite verb structure, noun 


ness dimension was the only one with a sizable relation 


nd cognitive development. Oslo, Norway: 
et, 1974. 166 p.— Presents а compara- í 


of Norwegian chi i 
Mess One of ee groups, the children from Flathill, 
an isolated Norwegian farm community, is discussed in 
detail based on the author's own experiences with them. 


СВ тво, Kenneth L.; Morin, Robert E. & Konick, 


to determin : i 

inf $ e whether (a) attenuation of irrelevant : 
ES on a selective attention task would result in Dorothy S. (Kent State U) Age related changes in the 

n Selective attention and (b) a developmental 


effectiveness of name and visual codes in recognition ~ 
memory. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 349-361.—In the Ist of 3 studies 48 


between stimulus presentations, 3rd grat 
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— Much of children's 
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more quickly in making visual matches. In Study 2, a 
warning signal presented 500 msec prior to the 2nd 
stimulus, reduced reaction times (RT) at both interstimu- 
- lus intervals, but no significant differences in making 
visual and name matches occurred. In Study 3 32 Ist- 
-. graders, responding either with or without a warning 
- signal responded like the older Ss in Study I. The 
warning signal again reduced RT at both intervals. 
—Journal abstract. 

4913. Ingram, David. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 


— ver, Canada) The relationship between comprehension 


and production. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd 
(Eds), Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and 
intervention.Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. 
xv, 670 p $14.50. —Proposes that comprehension pre- 
cedes production as a linguistic universal of acquisition. 
It is suggested that confusion on this point has resulted 
from lack of definition of terms and that current research 
supports rather than contradicts this view. (2 p ref) 

4914. Jensen, Arthur R. (U California, Inst of Human 
Learning, Berkeley) Cumulative deficit: A testable 
hypothesis? Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
10(6), 996-1019.—Discusses theoretical issues and the 
methodological problems involved in establishing the 

. progressive decrement phenomenon in relation to the 
relevant research on disadvantaged groups, especially 
American blacks. In this group in particular there is no 
methodologically adequate evidence in the literature for 
a progressive decrement in IQ or other mental measure- 
ments. The present study with over 8,000 black and 
white elementary school children used differences 
between younger and older siblings, which satisfies more 
rigorous methodological requirements for the detection 

‚ of progressive decrement than have existed in previous 
studies. A significant age decrement was found in Lorge- 
Thorndike Verbal IQ but not in Nonverbal IQ among 
blacks, although the mean white-black difference was 
similar for Nonverbal and Verbal IQ. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4915. Kajita, Masami & Nakano, Yasuhito. [Study of 
the development of performance and learning type in 
paired-associate learning.] (Japn) Japanese Journal o 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol 21(3), 160—170. 
—Administered 2 independent paired-associate learning 

i tasks to 83 5-11 yr old children. Task 1 consisted of 6 
stimulus pictures and 3 response colors, and Task 2 
consisted of 9 pictures and 4 colors. Ss who did not reach 
learning criterion after 15 trials in Task 1 were 
eliminated for Task 2. E observed the learning types of 
each performance, and classified into 2 categories: S-R 
and E-R. Results indicate that older children used the 
tules of inclusion and exclusion more efficiently, and 
therefore reached the learning criterion faster than 
үе children (p < .01). (English summary)— S. 
Choe. 


4916. Kastenbaum, Robert. (U Massachusetts, Boston) 
Childhood: The kingdom where creatures die. Journal of 
Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 11-14. 
— Challenges the view still held by most adults that 
children are innocent of the concepts of death. This view 
is maintained because it protects adults, not children. 
play and conversation is death- 
oriented. Children may be aware of death as early as age 
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2 and may go through several stages of conceptualiza- 
tion. It is concluded that children never live in a world 
apart from death but “are engaged in making a series of 
discoveries that adults might count themselves privileged 
to shares.” (16 ref)—A. Krichev. 

4917. Kern, Stephen. (Northern Illinois U) Freud and 
the discovery of child sexuality. History of Childhood 
Quarterly: The Journal of Psychohistory, 1973(Sum), Vol 
1(1), 117-141.—Disputes Freud’s claim of being the first 
to recognize the regular existence of normal sexual 
feelings in childhood, arguing that every stage of 
psychosexual development had been recognized before 
Freud. His contribution was to integrate this informa- 
tion. (75 ref) 

4918. Koocher, Gerald P. (Children’s Hosp Medical 
Ctr, Developmental Evaluation Clinic, Boston, MA) 
Conversations with children about death: Ethical con- 
siderations in research. Journal of Clinical Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2) 19-21.—Discusses some 
special problems which must be dealt with when 
researching children’s reactions to death and dying. It is 
Suggested that proper planning eliminates most potential 
problems and that talking about death is less painful 
than not talking about it. It is concluded that such 
research is necessary and beneficial. i 

4919. Kroes, William H. (US Public Health Service, 
Cincinnati, OH) Concept shift and the development of 
the concept of class in children. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 119-125.—A total of 
60 kindergarten and Ist- and 2nd-grade girls were 
presented with 3 tasks: concept-shift, sort, and hierarchi- 
zation. To check for reliability of performance, Ss were 
given a retest from 5 to 10 days after the Ist session, with 
the use of the same tasks but with slightly altered stimuli. 
Performance on all 3 tasks for both sessions was quite 


det We mentation. 
difficult and more difficult than syllable seg syllable 


child is 


ol 
ed in 
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—Reports à conversation with nursery school mothers 
about their children and the concept of death. 

492. McCall, Robert B.; Appelbaum, Mark I. & 
Hogarty, Pamela S. Developmental changes in mental 
performance. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, 1973, Vol 38(3, Serial No 150), 83 p. 
Investigated patterns of IQ change, using data from 
the Fels Longitudinal Study. According to that study, 
normal middle-class children changed an average of 28.5 
IQ points between 2/ and 17 yrs of age, and 1 in 7 
changed by more than 40 points. 80 Ss who had 
relatively complete IQ records (maximum of 17 tests) 
between 2, and 17 yrs were clustered into 5 groups 
which represented different patterns of IQ change over 
age. These profiles were relatively simple linear or 
quadratic trends and not random fluctuations about a 
constant value. Major inflection points occurred at 6 and, 
10 yrs. It was not obvious that these patterns were simple 
products of repeated testing or of the changing nature of 
the IQ test. Ss in the 5 IQ profile clusters had parents 
who differed in the extent to which they attempted to 
accelerate their child's development and in the severity 
of punishments they administered. These parental 
correlates appeared to hold up even when parental 
education and IQ as well as the general level of the 
child’s IQ were statistically controlled. Given the 
assumptions prompted by these data, the changing 
nature of environmental circumstances during the 
childhood years for a given individual may be as potent 
in changing IQ as the difference between family 
environments.—A. Barclay. 

D o. Menyuk, Раша. (Boston U, School of Educa- 
babblin 2d development of receptive language: From 
(Eds) E o words. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd 
Уз основе Perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and 
a a ion. Baltimore, MD: University Park,Press, 1974. 
ER sane, $14.50. —Reviews studies of early perception 
deum guage production. Data on mother-child commu- 
ic ЫП interactions are examined, and lines of research 
haven to acquire more complete data on the 
is eee of linguistic structural properties and 
(4l ref) ension of the function of these properties. 
М Millis, Willard Е. & Witte, Kenneth L. (U 
ds pe Mediation in young children's paired-associ- 
1974(Se Ми Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
Old chis), o! 43), 203-205.—TTested 4, 6-, and 8-уг- 
chainin; TR it = 12 in each age group) with a forward 
Was co А e -B, B-C, A-C) mediation paradigm. Each list 

оар рае of 6 pictorial stimulus-response pairs. 
test Hethod Were acquired in the laboratory via а study- 
lists w, involving a recognition task on the test trials. 
expected ke constructed such that positive transfer was 
(mediated T 2 stimulus-response pairs on the 3rd list 
or 2 oth acilitation), negative transfer was expected 
Positive zd pairs (mediated interference), and neither 
Temainin I Negative transfer was expected for the 
Ses durin E (control). Analyses of correct respon- 
negative, E ist III indicated (a) positive, but not 
ansfer. (15 nsfer; and (b) no age differences in positive 

25 Mo Journal abstract. 

(California chead, Donald M. & Morehead, Amn. 
tate U, Hayward) From signal to sign: A 
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Piagetian view of thought and language during the first 
two years. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter- 
vention. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
670p $14.50.— Provides а structural view of thought and 
language during the Ist 2 yrs. Piaget's genetic theory is 
presented and compared to some aspects of N. Chom- 
sky's general theory of language. Piaget's theory of Ай 
congitive development is also described, and recent | 
studies which consider lingustic development prior to — 
and including the onset of syntax are discussed within a 
Piagetian framework. (3 p ref) us 
4926. Morse, Philip A. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Infant 
speech perception: A preliminary model and review of — 
the literature. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds) . 


Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter- — — 


vention. Baltimore. MD: University Park Press. 1974. ху, 
670p $14.50.—Presents a model suggesting that current — 
data can be better understood and future research more 

intelligently guided if the development of both linguistic _ 
and microgenetic coding in the infant is considered. (6p _ 


ref) 
4927. Nelson, Katherine. (Y: 
strategy in learning to talk. Monographs of 


study of the acquisition of Ist words by 18 children 1-2 
old and discusses them in terms of an interaction 


bra of all major grammatical form classes and tended. 


to differentiate small concept domains—e.g» food words 
or animals—from the beginning. An interacti 
that interrelates 


;ncinnati) Perception and conception in coordination 
oec ives. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 10(6), 858-866.— Conducted 3 experiments, in an 
attempt to empirically describe the relative development 
of perceptual and conceptual understanding of projec- 


tive relationships between objects and to ex lain a 
heuristic model of the cognitive processes invo ved in 
ion of perspective tasks. Ss were a total of 330 
4-12 yr olds. The results of Exps I and II indicate that 
the ability to relate perceptually and conceptually 


left-right and back-front relationships simultaneously 


tanding, perform- 
, but for tasks 

hasizin, understanding, performance 
а well MI asymptote at age 12. In addition, on the 


latter tasks, the greatest performance increases OCCUIT! 
between the apes of 9 and П, suggesting b^ a 
developmental shift occurs during that age range. ied 


4928-4936 


results of all experiments are consistent with a model 

— which identifies "extraction" of spatial relationships 

ы from the stimulus array and from the choice stimuli and 

- "comparison" and “matching” of the images derived 

— from extraction as the fundamental processes involved in 

both the perceptual and conceptual aspects of coordina- 
tion of perspectives. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4929. Palermo, David S. (Pennsylvania State U, Lab 

_ for the Study of the Symbolic Processes) Still more about 
the comprehension of “less.” Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 827-829.—32 3-4 yr old children 
were asked to indicate "Which one has less?" in 4 

.. different contexts. Results indicate that performance was 
the same in all contexts indicating that “more” is 
acquired before "less" and that those children who do 

. not know "less" treat it as a synonym of “more.” 
Differing results of previous studies cannot be attributed 
to the type of materials to which the comparative 
judgments are applied.—Journal abstract. 

4930. Jean. The origins of intelligence in 
children. (Trans M. Cook). New York, NY: Internation- 
al Universities Press, 1952. xi, 419 p.—Presents an 
analysis of the biological, sensorimotor, and cognitive 
aspects of the development of intelligence in children. 
Topics include the functional invariants and biological 
organization of intelligence, elementary sensorimotor 
adaptations (e.g., use of reflexes), and sensorimotor and 
practical intelligence and the theories of intelligence 
(e.g. the theories of grouping, assimilation, and associa- 
tion). 

4931. Pollio, Marilyn R. & Pollio, Howard R. (U 


Tennessee) The development of figurative language in 


children. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 3(3), 185-201.—174 children in Grades 3, 4, and 5 
were asked to complete 3 tasks in an attempt to 
determine their ability to use figurative language. Results 
for a "composition" task show that children produced a 
greater number of frozen than novel figures and that the 
absolute level of such usage decreased over grades. A 
"multiple sentences" task reveals that children produced 
more frozen than novel figures and that both showed a 
marked increase over grade. A "comparisons" task 
indicates that figurative language increased over grade, 
and that for this task children used more novel than 
frozen figures. Taken in conjunction with earlier work, 
these data suggest that children are able to use figurative 
‘language well before they can explain the exact nature of 
the relationship linking elements of the figure. In 
Piagetian terms, this implies that children use figurative 
language in the stage of concrete operations but cannot 
explain such usage until the stage of formal operations. 
—Journal abstract. 

4932. Roberts, Jean & Engel, Arnold. (US DHEW, 
Health Resources Administration, Div of Health Exami- 
nation Statistics, Rockville, MD) Family background, 
early development, and intelligence of children 6-11 
years: United States. Vital & Health Statistics, Series 11, 
1974(Aug), No 142, 42 p.—Presents national estimates of 
the liec, of selected congenital or other early 
developmental health problems and describes the rela- 
tionship of selected aspects of family background, infant 
health status, and early developmental history to the 
intellectual development and maturity of noninstitution- 
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alized 6-11 yr olds in the US, based on findings from the 
national Health Examination Survey of 1963-1965, A 
probability sample of 7,119 children were studied, 
Measures of intellectual development were the short 
form of the WISC (Block Design and Vocabulary) and 
the modified Goodenough-Harris Human Figure Draw- 
ing tests (HFD). Among other findings, data show that 
the relationship between intellectual development and 
academic achievement of the mother was as strong as 
that previously found for this group with the educational 
level of the father and that the IQ of children on both 
measures decreased consistently as the number of other 
live children in the family increased. (73 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4933. Schiefelbusch, R. L. & Lloyd, L. L. (Eds.). (U 
Kansas, Bureau of Child Research) Language perspec- 
tives: Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Balti- 
more, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 670 p. 
$14.50. 

4934. Schlesinger, I. M. (Hebrew U Jerusalem, Israel) 
Relational concepts underlying language. In R. L. 
Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: 
Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: 
University Park 'Press,1974. xv, 670p $14.50.— Discusses 
methodological issues in the investigation of relational 
concepts underlying children's language, focusing on the 
relation between linguistic and cognitive development. A 
careful examination of their interaction is expected to 
lead to a better understanding of child development. (32 
ref) й 

4935. Siegel Linda S. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Development of number concepts: 
Ordering and correspondence operations and the role 4 
length cues. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Уй 
10(6), 907-912.—Тһе development of ordering an 
correspondence operations, under varying degrees of E 
presence of length cues to number, was studied Pe 
preschool children aged 3-5 yrs. Results show, е 
ordering operations, as measured by a relative magnitu 
task, preceded the development of correspondents 
concepts. Many-to-one correspondence did not cn 
develop before one-to-one correspondence. When ip 
was positively correlated with number, performer 
improved on tasks involving judgments of сою 
size, but did not improve where judgments of eq y 
were required. When length and number cues И 
negatively correlated, performance was significan у 
retarded. The findings are interpreted іп terms 0 ting 
young child’s difficulty in separating and coordina ax 
the dimensions of length and number.—Journal d 

4936. Smiley, Ellen E. (City Coll City U 
York) The acquisition of behavioral chains. J 180), 
Experimental Child Psychology, 197409) MES 
190-200.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total o ditate 
yr-old children to study some conditions which faci i 
the acquisition of behavioral chains in the conte% to 
marking and naming tasks. In Exp I Ss were requ! tuin. 
respond overtly to the internal components of tne 
In Exp II an aversive contingency was im] fol 
errors. In Exp III instructions were added at 
beginning of training. Results show that (a) requiring : 
to mark and name the correct stimuli оп d cing 
increased the accuracy of performance, (b) introdu 
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"time-out contingent on incorrect responses depressed the 
error rate, and (c) adding instructions concerning a 

ding change in the experimental task resulted in a 
- error rate following withdrawal of the instructional 
stimuli. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4937. Spradlin, Joseph E. (U Kansas, Bureau of Child 
Research) Discussion summary: Development of recep- 
tive language. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter- 
vention. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
670 p $14.50.—Critically reviews articles by P. Menyuk 
(see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) and R. F. Cromer (see PA, Vol 
$:Issue 3) on receptive language. 

4938. Tallmer, Margot; Formanek, Ruth & Tallmer, 
Jill. (Hunter Coll, City U New York) Factors influencing 
children's concepts of death. Journal of Clinical Child 
Psychology, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 17-19.—Hypothesized 
that the awareness of death as universal is a function of 
age, that the understanding of irreversibility is not 
demonstrated until age 10, and that children of lower 
Socioeconomic status would have a more adequate 
conception of death. 199 3-9 yr olds were administered a 
questionnaire dealing with animate- and inanimate 
concept acquisition, 3 Thematic Apperception Test 
К ала 5 sentence completion items. 110 parents were 
a En aly interviewed concerning their explanations to 

children about death. Results indicate the validity 
of the hypothesis.—A. Krichev. 

8,035. Tindall, Robert C. & Ratliff, Richard С. (U 
ш) Interaction of reinforcement conditions and 
with eem level in a two-choice discrimination task 
Огу), эт mol of Experimental Child Psychology, 
bi е an aes 810950 Ist, 4th, and 8th 
Gecriminaton ae aid d of 3 ыс v 
lions: reward (R) for c er 1 of 3 reinforcement condi- 
CREAN correct responses, punishment (P) 
соте, шар ses, or reward and punishment (RP) 
tested by a mal рого responses. Half the Ss were 

elopmental E e Uy a female E. Arosi a 
group. Complex MESA g was superior in the 
Underline the impo ions involving sex of S and E 

iscrimination | рогїапсе of organismic variables in 
reinforcer кати and in specifying parameters of 

4940. Т, iveness.—Journal abstract. 

Children's one David J. (Montclair State Coll) 
nal of ре can of comparative forms. Jour- 
180), 293 303 dS Child Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 

Es ested 72 3.5-5.5 yr old children on 

Шы 5 prion of the terms taller, shorter, more, 
rd, expa ypes of sentences: truncated, explicit 

Beine o ed explicit standard, 2-dimensional 

bject Borie wt noun, and 2-dimensional 2nd-clause 
fer ih truncat дапу Ss performed poorly on /ess and 
parative cue d sentences; the presence of explicit 

% who rs 24 id not improve these Ss’ performance. 
ifficulty aa perfectly on truncated sentences still 

ially those erstanding 2-dimensional comparisons, 

ме Ss inte with a 2nd-clause subject pronoun. 
Subject eae еч only the Ist clause of the 2nd-clause 
LU п sentences. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Ctr, Norther wah Richard. (Children’s Hosp Medical 
Ctr, Oaklan d) оона Regional Child Development 
ect of a hand sock on prehension in 


infancy. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
76), 407-419.—In 67 4-12 mo ae шап po^ a 
briefly Applies hand sock frequently resulted in marked 
prehensile disuse of the socked arm (SA) in excess of the 
sock’s mechanical restriction. Most Ss failed to reach 
with the SA for midline objects on a majority of trials 
while continuing to use thè unsocked arm (UA). The 
onset of disuse was rapid, as was resumption of use after 
sock removal. The SA disuse was attributed to the effect 
of excess contactual input from the SA. Younger Ss often 
appeared not to recognize the option to attempt 
prehension with the SA, and older ones were capable at 
times of deliberate disuse of the arm and could reverse 
existing patterns of SA disuse. Older Ss also displayed (a) 
better awareness of the handicapping effects of the sock 
in the framework of an improv 


concept of arm 
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structure and function and (b) better adaptive and 


compensatory responses including substitute use of the 
UA. Data suggest a general transition from peripheral to 


central control of prehensile intention during the 2nd — 


half of the Ist year. (23 ref}—Journal abstract. 


4942. Wickens, Christopher D. (U Illinois) Temporal 7 


limits of human information processing: A developmen- 
tal study. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 
739-755.—Presents a schematic model of the human 
information processing system, and within this frame- 
work discusses differences between adults and children. 
in information processing limits. It is tentatively con- 
cluded that some irreducible maturational differences in 
processing rate are present, along with differences due to 
nonprocessing factors of incentive, motivation, attentive- 
ness, and practice. The following areas of investigation 
of rapid information processing are discussed as they 
relate to reported or potential devel mental research: 
tachistoscopic recognition, vis h, stimulus famili- 
arity, stimulus sequential effects, choice reaction time, 
and central channel limitations. Tentative conclusions 
are drawn concerning possible loci in the proc 
model of age differences in processing rate capacity. (6 
ref)—Journal abstract. х 
Я Winer, Gerald A. & Debra D. (Ohio 
State U) Children's responses to verbally and pictorially 


usion items and to a task of number 


presented incl 
epi, of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Sep), 


conservation. ‹ 
Vol 125(1), 141-152.—Presented verbal and pictorial 
class-inclusion questions to 24 children in kindergarten 
through Grade T and found evidence indicating that the 

urely verbal form of the question was less difficult than 
the pictorial form. A comparison of the development of 
class-inclusion behavior and conservation indicates that 
conservation developed at a younger age and at a faster 
rate than did class-inclusion behavior. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the competence-performance 


distinction.—Journal abstract. 
Emotional & Personality Development 


4944. Anthony, E. James. (Washington U, Medical 
School) The d of the ically invulnera- 
ble child. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The 
child in his family: Children at ein} risk: III. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p. 
— Discusses various aspects of invulnerability and offers 
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T Steps that can be taken to make children relatively ing from identity-role discre | 
E 


- invulnerable to the stresses of life. (16 ref) 
- . 4945. Bamber, James Н. (Queen's U Belfast, Northern 
- Ireland) The fears of adolescents. Journal of Genetic 
| Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 127-140.—Investigat- 
ed the self-reported fears and selected personality 
“characteristics of 1,112 adolescents, using the Fear 
Survey Schedule and the Eysenck Personality Inventory. 
Analysis of the results indicates that there were consider- 
able sex differences and to a lesser extent differences 
between intellectual, socioeconomic, and age groups. 
Comparisons are made with other relevant studies, and 
possible explanations are discussed. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4946. Berger, David F. (State University Coll New 
York, Cortland) The reaction to frustration of middle- 
and lower-class children. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 269-279.—In 2 experi- 
ments, 49 4-6 yr old white children from lower and 
middle socioeconomic backgrounds were exposed sepa- 
Tately to the same operant analog of the A. Amsel 
“double alley” procedure. 2 measures of responding, 
latency of press and Pressing rate, were taken following 
frustration and reward of prior responding. Middle-class 
_ Ss responded slower, in both measures, on nonrewarded 

compared to rewarded trials, a reversal of the more 
frequently observed frustration effect (FE). The lower- 
class Ss showed the usual FE, shorter response latencies 
following frustrative nonreward. The FE did not occur 
with the rate measure. Class differences in perceived 
locus of control of reinforcement and maximizing vs 
Tesponse patterning behavior in 3-choice probability 
learning tasks are discussed. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 
4947. Ferreira, G. V. [Experiencing as psycho- 
pedagogic category.] (Atri) Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir 
die Pedagogiek, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(1), 51-73.—Presents a 
phenomenological discussion of the concept of “experi- 
encing” as a mode of actualization 
learning in the psychic life of the child. Experiencing is 
viewed as the intentional, continui g 


chic 
structures of becoming and learning, it is concluded that 
experiencing should be included asa Psychoeducational 


Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1914 Oct), Vol 5(2), 
269-274.— Conducted a study, controlling for age, sex, 
and vocational commitment of 290 adolescents (ages 
17-19 and 20-22), to determine the relationship between 
self- and social alienation attitudes and the identity-role 
crisis of the adolescent stage. D. W. Jackson's DJ Social- 
Self-Alienation Scale was administered to all Ss, Specific 
subscale differences due to age and sex for social 
alienation were found. Younger adolescents expressed 
greater self-alienation than older males, who were 
Significantly more self-satisfied than both younger and 
older females and younger males. The hypothesis that 
self-alienation reflects conflict and dissatisfaction emerg- 


E 


pancies during the adoles- 
cent stage of psychosocial development, and that it 
would decrease with vocational commitment, was Sup- 
ported for males but not females. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4949. Kaufman, Gershen. (Michigan State U, Counsel- 
ing Ctr) The meaning of shame: Toward a self-affirming 
identity. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 21(6), 568-574.—Considers that shame becomes 
inevitably bound up with the process of identity 
formation which underlies man's striving for self, for 
valuing, and for meaning. The experience of shame isa 
fundamental sense of being defective as a person, 
accompanied by fear of exposure and self-protective 
rage. The shame-inducing process involves one signifi- 
cant person breaking the interpersonal bridge with 
another. Original shame inducement occurs prior to 
language development; it is precipitated by parental 
failure to respond appropriately to a child's needs and by 
parental anger toward the child. The process of restoring 
the severed interpersonal bridge enables one to tran- 
Scend shame and begin to develop a self-affirming 
identity.—Journal abstract. 

4950. K Barbara. (Millersville State Coll) 
Grade level differences in factors of self-esteem. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 106) 
954-958.—Investigated the construct validity of the 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory. Factor analyses 
were performed using approximately 1,500 students п 
public schools in each of Grades 4-8. 3 factors emerg i 
in the grade-level analyses that were related to the Sel 
subscale proposed by S. Coopersmith. 2 factors repre- 
sented negative attitudes toward the self, while 1 no 
represented positive attitudes. Items that loaded " К 
these factors were moderately congruent with d 
Subscale items. 2 factors emerged related to the Hom 
Subscale. Items that loaded into these factors were highly 
congruent with the subscale items. 2 factors ur 
bipolar attitudes emerged that were related to the Sc E 
subscale. The items that loaded into these factors s 
moderately congruent with the subscale items. 
factor emerged that expressed positive attitudes Bu 
the self derived from peers. This factor was related to m 
Peer subscale through a moderate amount of comm: н 
items. Grade-level differences were observed in i 
Comparative amount of variance accounted for z 
factors. as well as the occurrence of factors.—Jour 
abstract. Medical 

4951. Koocher, Gerald P. (Children's Hosp 
Ctr, Developmental Evaluation Clinic, Boston, VD 

ing selfhood and cognitive development. 0 . 98. 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol e п for 


-Designed a-study-to provide empirical au 
Viewing personality development from a сови d 
framework, With controls established for ie a 
socioeconomic Status, 75 6-15 yr olds were classifi ets 
level of cognitive functioning according to pa 
system. Measures of self-concept, other concept, 

ideal self were obtained, and differences were com A 
Within and across groups. Intergroup differences a 
the ideal-self ratings increasing in uniformity о al 
Positive value as Ss moved beyond the ргеорега 
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level of cognitive functioning. No significant sex differ- 
ences were found.—Journal abstract. 

4952. Masler, Ernest G. The subjective perception of 
two aspects of time: Duration and timelessness. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 
425-429.—Suggests that infants tend to form “timeless” 
groupings of similar perceptions, such as “bad” or 
frustrating impressions of the mother. As the ego 
matures, this tendency gives way to the recognition that 
complex objects may change as time passes. However, 
traces of this grouping tendency or similar habits are 
found in psychoanalytic practice, primitive cultures, and 
elsewhere. Of particular interest is the immature, 
countertherapeutic belief that to change is to die.—C. T. 
Sullivan. 

) 4953. Mitchell, John J. (U Alberta; Edmonton, 
Canada) Moral dilemmas of early adolescence. School 
Counselor, 1974(Sep), Vol 22(1), 16-22.— Considers that 
the moral dilemmas of early adolescence arise from the 
interaction between the stress generated by personal- 
internal growth and conflicts from  social-external 
growth. The discussion focuses on dilemmas of sexual 
behavior, independence, conscience, double standards, 
and conformity. Counselors are encouraged to identify 
(a) factors inherent in adolescent growth requirements, 
(b) deficiencies within the adolescent, and (c) deficien- 
cies within the environment. The first requires the 
Counselor to give encouragement to the client, while the 
other 2 may require counseling for the client—A. S. 
Helge, 
a 4954. Nowicki, Stephen & Duke, Marshall P. (Emory 

) A preschool and primary internal-external control 
P. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 

k 880.—Attempted to construct a preschool and 
RM form of an internal-external control scale that 
а 5 comparable to already completed forms for 
Roar n the basis of construct validation procedures, 
ERR in Tequirements were established for the new 
COHEN After pilot work, yielding a 26-item cartoon 

AERA ү гене was administered to 240 5-8 yr olds. 
social d ecting achievement, interpersonal distance, and 

i E were Sia gathered. Results indicate 

met internal and external validity require- 
ырл tef)—Journal abstract. dnd 
York со, Robert E. (State University Coll New 
Social riri) Locus of control and the effectiveness of 
197465 reers. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
that D» Vol 125(1), 153-159.— Tested the hypothesis 
m the developmental change in the effectiveness of 

cial Teinforcem, i = i 
control. 146 Se ent is related to changes in locus of 

Cus D o s in Grades 3, 4, 6, and 7 responded to the 
ane ee Ontrol Scale for Children and to a simple 
noting шав the effectiveness of either praise-con- 
Results do nor Ermation-connoting social reinforcers. 
effectiveness indicate a developmental change in the 
show а c of various types of social reinforcers, but 
information sistent superiority in the effectiveness of 
level. This Pacon nng social reinforcers at each grade 
hens os ntradiction of previous research is discussed 
The data к complexity and dependent measures. 
feelings е5 Ieveal a developmental trend of increasing 
Maturi “(ls mol Over the environment with increased 

€f)—Journal abstract. 
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4956. Provence, Sally. (Yale U, Child St E 
Development Unit) оа аш aie. сы! 
and vulnerability in the early years. In E. J. Anthony à 
C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children ai 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons. 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Presents 4 case studies that suggesi 
that the child's capacity to be active in relation to the 
external world is an essential component of psychologi. 
cal development. The assumption is that aa activity і 
both essential to and an indicator of psychic differentia: 
tion and of many aspects of early ego development 

4957. Raphael, Beverley. (Broughton Hall Psychiatric 
Clinic, Leichhardt, NSW, Australia) Youth in a world o! 
change. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry 
1974(Jun) Vol 8(2), 131-137.—Describes adolescen! 
responses to 3 areas of life change or crisis. It is proposec 
that these responses may reflect and accentuate pattern: 
of response to the adolescent developmental crisis, 22 
recently bereaved adolescents showed denial, anger, and 
possibly withdrawal and were often threatened by the 
new roles into which they were forced by their fathers 
deaths, particularly the oedipal ts of these roles. Of 
22 adolescent girls experiencing their Ist pregnancy, 11 
showed evidence of some emotional disorder: 17 girls 
seeking termination of pregnancy were evaluated. Deni- 
al, rationalization, and ambivalent feelings were marked, 
It is concluded that these 3 areas have potential for 
preventive intervention in the form of specific ego 
support. Such intervention would be aimed at decreasing 
the incidence of subsequent health impairment in those 
at risk.—Journal abstract. 

4958. Shotter, John. (U Nottingham, England) Ac- 
quired powers: The transformation of natural into 
personal powers. Journal for the Theory of Social 
Behaviour, 1973(Oct), Vol 3(2), 141-156.—Describes the 

whereby personal powers are derived from 
natural powers. Specifically, the topic is what goes on 
between and within a child and his mother during that 
part of his early development which results in him being 
transformed from a natural agent—a child of natu- 
re—into an individual personality—a child of culture. 
The issue of whether personal powers are acquired or 
innate is discussed. Psychological symbiosis in the child 
is detailed, as is the development of play behavior. It is 
concluded that human beings have no personal powers 
at birth, but gain them in negotiated interaction with 
those who already possess them. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4959. Yates, Gregory C. (U Adelaide, SA, Australia) 
Influence of televised modeling and verbalization on 
children's delay of gratification. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1914(Oct), Vol 18(2), 333-339.—Stud- 
ied voluntary delay of gratification in 56 9-yr-old 
children 4 wks prior to, immediately after, and 4 wks 
subsequent to exposure to 1 of 4 televised films. The 
modeling group observed an adult female model exeni- 
plify high-delay behavior. The persuasion group ob- 
served the model verbalize good reasons for waiting. The 
persuasion-modeling group observed the model exempli- 
fy high-delay behavior and verbalize reasons for waiting. 
Ss in each of the treatment groups emitted more delay 
choices on the posttest than control group. Ss who 
observed the model exhibit neutral behavior. The 
greatest magnitude of change occurred when modeling 


TON 


and persuasive cues were combined. Treatment effects 


_ were still in evidence for the modeling and the persua- 
- sion-modeling groups after a period of 4 wks.—Journal 


abstract. 
Social Behavior & Family Relations 


4960. Abramson, Paul R. & Abramson, Seth D. (U 


Connecticut) A factorial study of a multidimensional 


approach to aggressive behavior in black preschool age 
children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
125(1), 31-36.—A multidimensional aggression scale 
developed by P. Abramson et al (1972) containing 34 
variables of aggression was used to score the doll-play 
responses of 123 black preschool-age children. 6 factors 
were extracted on the basis of the amount of total 
variance contributed by each factor and the number of 
loadings exceeding .50. To assist in verbal reference these 
factors were labeled as follows: Factor 1, Violent 
Aggression Toward the Family; Factor 2, Violent 
Aggression by the Family; Factor 3, Aggression by the 


_ Self; Factor 4, Aggression Directed Toward the Self; 


Factor 5, Assertion Directed Toward Others; and Factor 
6, Assertion Directed Toward the Family. The data 
Support the contention that aggression can E conceptu- 
alized along several dimensions. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4961. Aldrich, C. Knight. Youth's fulfillment of adult 
Prophecies. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(2), 127-129.—Posits that the 
quickness of youth’s response to social change makes 
parents and other adults nervous and triggers the 
expectation that a change in youthful manners will lead 
inevitably to a change in morals. Since this expectation 
can become a self-fulfilling prophecy, adults can create 
the problems they seek to ae if they communicate to 
their children their expectations of antisocial behavior. It 
is argued that, to counterbalance the sanctions of a 
permissive society, youth needs adult confidence in its 
capacity to set its own limits. If adults have confidence in 
youth in a world of change, youth will have confidence 
in itself. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4962. Allen, Vernon L. & Allen, Patricia S. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) On the attractiveness of forbidden 
objects. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 
871-873.—Toys were ranked for attractiveness by 15 
preschool and 21 4th-grade children. After the initial 
ranking, the S was told that he could not play with one of 
the toys. Each toy was subsequently ranked a 2nd time. 
Results show a strong decrease in the attractiveness of 
the forbidden toy by Preschoolers, but an increase in 
attractiveness was exhibited by 4th graders. Results 
Suggest that a perceived association between an object’s 
being forbidden and its attractiveness may be learned 
through the course of Socialization.—Journal abstract. 

4963. Anthony, E. James. (Washington U, Medical 
School) Children at risk from divorce: À review. In E. J, 
Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: 
Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.—Examines the clinical 
liabilities for the children of divorced parents and the 


. extent to which these liabilities can be modified by 


appropriate interventions. 
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4964. Bach, George R. & Goldberg, Herb. (Inst of 
Group Psychotherapy, Los Angeles, CA) Creative 
aggression. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974. 407 р. 
$8.95.—Demonstrates the grave damage to mental health 
that can result from suppression of natural anger and 
aggression and presents case histories which reveal the 
dangerous hostility exuded by "nice" parents, Spouses, 
teachers, bosses, and psychotherapists. It is shown how 
the constructive use of aggression can remove artificiality 
from interpersonal relationships and open the way for 
real contact and intimacy. (6 p ref) 

4965. Barnett, Mark A. & Bryan, James H. (North- 
western U) Effects of competition with outcome 
feedback on children helping behavior. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 838-842.—80 2nd- and 
Sth-grade boys played a bowling game within either a 
competitive or noncompetitive atmosphere. Within the 
competition conditions, the children were randomly 
assigned outcomes (win, tie, or lose) and were given 
feedback accordingly. Each child was subsequently given 
the opportunity to donate to a charity. While competi- 
tion with feedback was found to decrease altruism, one 
important limiting factor was found to be the individu- 
al’s outcome within the situation. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4966. Biller, Henry B. (U Rhode Island) Paternal 
deprivation: Family, school, sexuality, and society. 
Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1974. xi, 226 p.— Presents 
an analysis of the various forms of paternal deprivation 
and their effects, the influence of fathering on cognitive 
functioning and school adjustment, how inate 
fathering can contribute to the development of pena 
sexual, and social problems, biological and sociocultur: і 
perspectives on paternal deprivation and sex-role pu. 
tioning, and paternal deprivation and mother-ci 
relationships. (37 p ref) y ization 

4967. Buium, Nissan. (U Minnesota) An investan 
of the word order parameter of a parent-child ve! 2 
interaction in a relatively free order language. Lane 
& Speech, 1974Apr—Jun), Vol 17(2), y 
number of investigators have assumed that the rela n 
free word order of a given language was the relati in 
free word order which the child encountered аш ie 
language acquisition period. This study investigat E 
word order of a Hebrew speaker's verbal interaction Mer 
(a) his 2-yr-old daughter and (b) an adult. Results s! his 
that the father used a relatively free word order in xii 
verbal interaction with the adult and a fairly rigid Su 
order in his verbal interaction with his E ae 
possible interpretations are discussed.—Journal on tae 

4968. Dugal. (Queen’s U, Kingston, child 
9, Canada) Sucking as an index of mother £5 
interaction. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral sena 
perception: Development in the fetus and inan rinting 
symposium. Washington, DC: US Government 419 p- 
ves DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 1973. xix, 

.55. А 

4969. Cicirelli, Victor С. (Purdue U) Relationship 9 
sibling structure and interaction to youre 0108), 
conceptual style, Journal of Genetic To Es oi 
1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 37-49.—Investigated the effects 
the older sibling's aid in an object-sorting task О 


NL i m 
younger sibling’s conceptual style. 160 sibling pa! fro 
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2-child families were sampled from 16 subgroups defined 
by the following factors: grade level of younger sibling 
(Kindergarten or 2nd grade), age spacing between 
siblings (2 or 4 yrs), sex of younger sibling, and sex of 
older sibling. For half the pairs, the younger sibling 
sorted alone; for the remainder, the older sibling aided 
and the children's interaction was recorded. Children 
aided by siblings used descriptive style less than children 
who worked alone; children aided by siblings 4 yrs older 
used inferential style more than children aided by 
siblings 2 yrs older; children with opposite-sex siblings 
used relational style more than children with same-sex 
siblings. Certain sibling interaction behaviors were 
related to more mature conceptual style. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4970. Dale, Philip S. (U Washington) Hesitations in 
maternal speech. Language & Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), 
Vol 17(2), 174-181.—Investigated the possibility that a 
significant source of segmentation information concern- 
ing the syntactic structure of sentences might be present 
in hesitation placement in maternal speech. 6 mothers 
were recorded speaking to their younger children (2-3 
Yrs old) and to their older children (5-8 yrs old). 
Hesitations occurred more often at sentence boundaries 
in speech to younger children. However, using 3 distinct 
definitions of phrase boundary, no tendency was found 
or hesitations to occur more often at phrase boundaries 
In speech to younger children.—Journal abstract. 

497 1. DePalma, David J. (Loyola U, Chicago) Effects 
9f social class, moral orientation, and severity of 
чем оп boys' moral responses to transgression 

generosity. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 10(6), 890-900. —In 2 pasa E with a total of 128 
2nd- and 3rd-grade boys, the effects of social class, moral 
orientation, and severity of punishment on moral 
Tésponses to transgression and generosity were investi- 
gated. In Exp I, a modified version of J. Aronfreed's task 
tee PA, Vol 38:2542), the response measures were the 
x: pus and reparative responses on the transgression 
iue self-critical responses prior to this trial, and the 
Ex “a of candies removed by the S during the task. In 
Wu » the S was asked if he wished to donate any of his 
a n. from Exp I to a "needy" child. Results indicate a 
ri effect of .Punishment treatment on the 
НЫ es of the various moral orientation Ss. The 
md у moral orientation Ss punished themselves less 
s vade more candy than the rigid Ss across the 
mora ent conditions. The data suggest that the flexible 
“internalized” the puse 
an i i i 
Journal abstract the rigid orientation Ss. (30 ref) 
Fate, Dunn, Patrick P. (U Wisconsin, La Crosse) 
Belin d Sons revisited: The childhood of Vissarion 
Toda s History of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of 
the close 02. 1974(Win), Vol 1(3), 389-407.—Describes 
ic ¢lationship between V. Belinskii and his father, 
fama; "33 uncharacteristic of 19th century Russian 
amilies, and s 1 З 5 
traditional = peculates on the relationship between 
ding to th ussian child rearing and the conditions 

4975 Con 1917 revolution. (4 p ref) 

State U) Equities Nathan W. & Seay, Bill. (Louisiana 
data from rly social behavior: Age and sex baseline 
3 hidden population. Journal of Genetic 
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influences of age and sex on early social behavior in 37. 
3-5 yr olds in a day-care setting and 16 5-yr-olds in a 3 
Head Start center; most of the Ss were black. With the _ 
use of a standard observational category system, individ: 
uals were observed while in a 15-min play session in 
child groups homogeneous as to age and sex. Results for _ 
14 object-directed and 9 peer-social categories indicate _ 
that males and older children engaged more frequently $ 
in peer-social activity. However, no pattern of age or sex — 
effects was found for object-directed behavior. Of special 
importance were the higher scores for verbalization for 
boys in both samples.—Journal abstract. E. 

4974. Grandy, Thomas С. & Stahmann, Robert F. (U — 
Iowa) Types produce types: An examination of personal- 
ity development using Holland's theory. Journal ој 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 231-239.—Test- 
ed J. L. Holland's hypothesis that parents encourage t 
development of their own personality types (realistic, 
investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, and conven- 
tional) in their offspring. Data were collected by personal 
interviews from 507 college freshmen at a large midwes! 
ern university. Parent's personality types (occupations) 
were compared to offsprings’ personality types 
pressed occupational choices) using the Kolmogoro: 
Smirnov I-sample test to determine whether the compar- 
isons were due to chance. Results indicate that relation- 
ships existed between the personality types of fathers and 
sons, fathers and daughters, and mother and daughters, 
but not mothers and sons.—Journal abstract. 

4975. Hardgrove, Carol & Warrick, Louise Н. (U 
California, San Francisco) "How shall we tell the | 
children?” American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol ш 
74(3), 448450.— Presents a communications model for _ 
parents to use in telling their children about the death of 
an expected baby. The model is based upon principles 
from communication and learning theories. Children’s 
reactions to death are related to parental attitudes and to 
the developmental stage of the child. Children observe 
and imitate parental responses to death. Parents who | à 
openly use the model, communicate their grief, and —— 
explore their children's understanding and feelings about —— 
death will develop effective ways of coping with death. A 
child's reaction to death follows a developmental _ 
sequence: (a) fear of loss of parental love, (b) fear of his 
own death, and (c) feelings of survivor guilt. Interview — 
techniques for nursing assessments and interventions in a 
family system confronted with death are discussed.—R. 

. Gibson. ,- 
bs сле Jayanagaraja, Dr. The child іп the family. Child — — 
Psychiatry Quarterly, 1974(Apr), Vol 7(2), 11-13.—Dis- _ 
cusses the child in the family, the parental role, and the 
emotional set-up and development of this interaction ша 
India. The stages of parenthood and childhood are 


Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 61-69.—Studied the 1 


= 
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"reward or empathy oriented conditions, but 6-yr-olds 
deviated less under promised reward. 8-yr-olds per- 
| formed as well or better when motivated by more 
~ intrinsic empathy-oriented instructions. All manipula- 
| tions were more effective than the nurturance-nurtu- 
_ rance withdrawal operation used in previous experi- 
“ments. The latter results were interpreted as demonstrat- 
_ ing the importance of external sanctions on children’s 
- moral behavior. It is concluded that the employment of 
either direct or indirect sanctions promotes obedience to 
the rules among young female children. It is suggested 
that resistance to temptation among female children may 
first be governed by a fear of punishment, expand to 
include a desire for a reward, and then progress to a 
more intrinsic motivation, or at least to a hedonism 
which results in satisfaction to another—Journal 
abstract. 

4978. Kerckhoff, Alan C. & Huff, Judith L. (Duke U) 
Parental influence on educational goals. Sociometry, 
-1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 307-327.—Used interview data 
from 76 12th-grade and 67 9th-grade boys and their 
parents to determine whether parent-child agreement on 
goals can be accepted as evidence of parental influence. 
It is concluded that (a) parent-child agreement cannot 
be viewed as a wholly spurious basis for imputing 
influence, although any simple agreement measure tends 
to overstate the amount of influence involved; (b) 
agreement measures based on the child's report of the 
parent's goals lead to different outcomes than those 
based on the parent's own report; (c) the child's report of 
the parent's goal reflects the child's projection of his own 
goals and criteria of goal-setting onto his parents; and 
(d) evidence of direct goal transmission from parent to 
child is stronger among the older boys, but a paternal 
influence in the form of the son's modeling his father 
appears to be stronger among the younger boys. 
Agreement on goals did not vary with the quality of the 
parent-child relationship. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4979. Kern, Stephen. (Northern Illinois U) Explosive 
intimacy: Psychodynamics of the Victorian family. 
History of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of Psychohis- 
tory, 1974(Win), Vol 1(3), 437-461—Questions the 
traditional image of the typical Victorian family as 
stable, protective, and peaceful. Based on an examina- 
tion of family pressures and sexual fears, the Victorian 
family is seen as a source of anxiety and conflict leading 
to excessive intimacy and interdependence. (3 p ref) 

4980. Leiderman, P. Herbert & Lei ia F. 
(Stanford U, Medical School) Familial influences on 
infant development in an East African agricultural 
community. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The 
child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p. 
—Studied the relationship between Psychological test 
performance, familial, economic, and demographic 

- variables, and child-rearing practices in 67 infants and 
their mothers. Results indicate that (a) familial economic 
“level was related to the "average level" of infant test 
performance and not the "rate" of development, (b) 
caretaking behaviors varied with the economic level of 
the family, (c) infant caretaking involved multiple 
mothering," and (d) the mother's presence was positive- 
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ly associated with the rate of psychological development 
during the infant's Ist yr. 

4981. Leiderman, P. Herbert. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Mothers at risk: A potential consequence of the 
hospital care of the premature infant. In F. J. Anthony 
& C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Studied the effects of early mother-in- 
fant interaction in groups of mothers of prematures who 
had early contact with their infants, mothers of prema- 
tures who were separated from their infants, and mothers 
of full-term infants. Findings indicate that full-term 
mothers smiled more at their infants and maintained 
more ventral contact with them and that maternal self- 
confidence was lower in the separated group. It is 
Le some that mothers of prematures are particularly at 
risk when deprived of contact with their infants in the 
immediate postpartum period. 

4982. Moore, Nancy V.; Evertson, Carolyn M. & 
Brophy, Jere E. (U Texas, Austin) Solitary play: Some 
functional reconsiderations. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 830-834.—Observed solitary play 
in kindergartners to investigate the Sex x Birth Order 
interaction noted in 2 previous studies by R. Herron and 
B. Sutton-Smith (1971) and by L. Laosa and J. Brophy 
(1972). The sample included 26 firstborn males, 16 
firstborn females, 36 later-born males, and 36 later-born 
females. The expected Sex x Birth Order interaction 
was not replicated. However, the data reveal that 
contrary to traditional views, most solitary play observed 
was indicative of independence and maturity rather than 
immaturity or dependency. The only children who 
showed immature solitary play patterns as a group were 
twins. Boys and girls showed similar patterns, although 
the girls showed more educationally oriented solitary 
play.—Journal abstract. 

4983. Moss, Howard A. (NIMH, Child Research 
Branch, Bethesda, MD) Communication in mother- 
infant interaction. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. Alloway 
(Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, NY: Меш 
Press, 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.— Traces the development, 
role of crying behavior during the early months of life. f 
is noted that different types of cries can be discrimina 
ed. The general effect of crying on maternal bed 
differences in maternal response, and the zoe 
potential for shaping crying behavior seem to di 
important and prepotent factors reflecting both aon 
structure and the growth of this early communica 
System. (17 rel 

4984. Mas , Werner. (State U New York, 
Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Some reflections nu 
multiple mothering, cross-culturally. Psychosocial Pr 
ess, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(1), 57-71.—Discusses the eno 
multiple mothering on the ability to maintain dev 
relationships and the implications for day care. hil í 
information provided by a Thai student about NIU. 
rearing practices, an anthropological study of 2 e ie 
communities, and observations of 2 individuals 1 
therapy, it is concluded that multiple mothering PT 
uces unstable relationships. (18 re! 

4985. Murphy, Hem B. (McGill U, Mont 
Quebec, Canada) Long-term foster care and its з ? 
ence on adjustment to adult life. In E. J. Anthony 
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Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Studied the influences of foster home 
care in 199 former and 50 current foster home children. 
Results indicate that “suburban location” was most 
associated with poor adult adjustment in the former 
foster child. While current Ss had a better identification 
with their foster homes than the urban-placed, were 
better accepted by the foster parents’ relatives, and 
showed more signs of personality integration, they 
showed more signs of immaturity and neurosis and were 
poorer at solving concrete problems. (19 ref) 

4986. Myers, Wayne A. (Cornell U, Medical Ctr, New 
York) The primal scene: Exposure to parental interc- 
ourse. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 8(9), 156-165.— Presents a psychoanalytically-orient- 
ed discussion of ancillary factors which may enhance or 
mitigate the effects of early primal scene (i.e., parental 
intercourse) observations on the young child. 6 of these 
factors are identified and related to the child’s behavior 
after exposure: the chid’s age and state of ego develop- 
ment, stage of psychosexual development, frequency and 
chronicity of exposure, the exact nature of the observa- 
tion, immediate parental response to the episode, and the 
long-range parental response. Various interpretations of 
the scene by the child are discussed, including the 
perception of the sexual encounter as an aggressive act. 
Frequent exposure is much more psychologically harm- 
ful and traumatic than a single, inadvertent exposure. A 
case history of exposure to the primal scene is presented, 
and suggestions for both parents and therapists in 
handling the situation are included.—L. Gorsey. 

4987. Pareek, Udai & Dixit, Narendra. (Indian Inst of 
Management, India) Personal correlates of cooperative 
pne behaviour. Psychologia: An International Journal of 

юу in the Orient, 1974(Jun), Vol 17(2), 94-98. 
m sed the Maximizing Difference Game to study 
о үе behavior. The game is played dyadically 

the players not visible to each other. Ss were 
ее 20 boys and 20 girls. 23 independent 
in m es were employed. Results indicate that 3 of the 

у Ent variables correlated positively with the 
m ent variable at a significant level, and 2 of them 
£o elated significantly in a negative direction. (25 ref) 

E D. Nance. 

Mana, re Udai & Dixit, Narendra. (Indian Inst of 
and oo ent, Ahmedabad) An analysis of cooperation 
nal of 5 petition amongst preadolescents. Indian Jour- 
ese Work, 1974(Apr), Vol 35(1), 73-85.—Ad- 
SER to 150 preadolescent school children а 

Perative and Competitive Disposition Inventory and 

n ae and Competitive Proneness Inventory. Ss 
either to cipated in 2-person games where each S wants 
and self maximize the difference in gain between partner 

ae SEDIS play so that the partner gets equal points. 
tion, cooper ee sured included cooperation, competi- 
2 отете disposition, competitive disposition, 
tWorthin Proneness, competitive proneness, trust, 
exploitation = forgiveness, repentance, retaliation, and 
es are disc elationships between the different varia- 
studies р W Kido suggestions are given for further 
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4989. Post, Barbara & E. Mavis. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Sex differences in the use 
proximity and eye contact in judgments of affiliation 
preschool children. ^ Developmental ^ Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 881-889.—Investigated sex differ. 
ences in preschool children’s use of nonverbal cues in — 
judgments of affiliation in 2 iments. Ss were a totz 
of 40 male and 40 female 3-6 yr olds. Results of Exp 
show that although both 4-yr-old boys and girls used — 
proximity cues in judging liking, only girls showed an _ 
increase in the accuracy of use of this cue by age 6. At 
age 4 neither boys nor girls were functioning above 
chance in their use of eye contact cues in judgment 
affiliation, and again girls alone showed improvement by 
age 6. Exp II demonstrates that discrimination training. 
involving the proximity cue facilitated the correct use of 
this cue in the judgments of 4-yr-old girls but not in boys 
(35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4990. Provence, Sally. (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) | 

day care for young children. Psychoso: 


ways to study the in п 
conflict-laden contexts, using a techni 
visations.” Among the topics explo іп 
tion categories (cognitive, resolving, reconciling, appeal- К 
ing, rejecting, coercing) are orientation toward _ 
marriage, sex 

conflict, pregnancy, 

4992. Steward, 


California, Medical 
distance on teaching 
Mexican-American 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 


und, and boys from a different ethnic andsocial _ 
bas рош. © кыс 30 3-yr-old Mexican-Ameri- 
can and 30 3-yr-old Anglo-American boys. Anglo- 
American and Mexican-American mothers from middle 
and lower classes were videotaped as they taught a 
cognitive and a motor task to each of 3 children. The 
Parent Interaction Code was employed to analyze the. 
teaching loop behavior. Programatic and instructional 
variables were different but stable for each ethnic group _ 
across social distance; patterns of feedback and child - 
response shifted significantly across social distance. (30 

'ournal abstract. 
n. Stinnett, Nick; Farris, Joe A. & Walters, James. 
(Oklahoma State U) Parent-child relationships of male 
and female high school students. Journal of Ge 
Psychology, 1974( 30-106 aE 4 
the perceptions of th grade males 


- parent-child _ 
females concernin; found in 


each of the 
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following: source of most parental discipline during 
hildhood, degree of praise received during childhood, 
_ Source of most affection during childhood, degree to 
which mother found time to do things together with 
respondent as a child, and source of greatest parental 
influence in determining the kind of person the respon- 
- dent is. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

-. 4994. Tuddenham, Read D.; Brooks Jane & 
Milkovich, Lucille. (U California, Berkeley) Mothers’ 
reports of behavior of ten-year-olds: Relationships with 
sex, ethnicity, and mother’s education. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 959-995. —Mothers' 
descriptions of their 9-, 10-, and 11-yr-old children were 
Secured by means of a behavior inventory of 100 items, 
to be sorted into "true," “not true,” and "uncertain" 
categories. Findings are reported for 2,212 whites, 641 
blacks, 117 Orientals, and 79 Chicanos from an urban, 
largely middle-class sample, broken down by ethnicity, 
‘sex of child, and in the case of whites and blacks, by 
education of the mother. Comparisons with 7 other 
‘Studies, both American and British, show noteworthy 
agreement in problem prevalence, despite major differ- 
ences in samples and in methods of investigation. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4995. Wallerstein, Judith S. & Kelly, Joan B. (U 
California, School of Social Welfare, Berkeley) The 
effects of parental divorce: The adolescent experience. 
In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his 
family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 P.—A study of 131 
adolescents indicates that following parental divorce, 
many young people live through an acutely painful 
experience. This psychological trauma, although time- 
limited for most, is marked by a rapid acceleration and 
telescoping of normative adolescent perceptions, con- 
flicts, preoccupations, and responses. (28 ref) 

4996. Ward, Charles D.; Castro, Angela & Wilcox, 
Anne H. (U Maryland) Birth-order effects in a survey of 
mate selection and parenthood. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 57-64.—A survey of 
139 married faculty members at a large state university 
confirmed the hypothesis that persons tend to m. 
others of the same birth order as themselves. Results also 
indicate that firstborn Ss desired fewer children than 
those who were later born, couples in which the 
respondent's spouse was firstborn rather than later born 
actually had fewer children, and the Survey question- 
naires were returned sooner when the respondent's 
spouse was firstborn than when later born. An interpre- 
tation based on the more socially responsible character 
of firstborns is suggested for the results.—Journal 
abstract. 

4997. Whiteman, Martin; Brook, Judith S. & Goi 
Ann S. (Columbia U, SchooLof Social Work) Children's 
motivational perception as related to the instrumentali- 
ly and effect of action. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 929-935.—On the basis of Б 
Heiders (1958) balance conceptions, a model was 
developed for specifying relations between the perceived 
properties of an act (its instrumentality and its conse- 
quentiality) and the intentionality attributed to the act. 
129 1st, 4th- and 6th-graders made intentionality 

judgments of actions described in 10 pairs of stories, 
each pair made up of contrasting actions varying in 
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instrumentality and/or consequentiality. The older Ss 
adhered more closely to the naive psychological model 
both in intentionality choice and in the reasons for their 
choice. The Ist-graders had more difficulty judging 
intentionality on the basis of an act’s instrumentality as 
compared to its consequentiality.—Journal abstract. 
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4998. Amster, Leslie E. & Krauss, Herbert H. (Hunter 
Coll, City U New York) The relationship between life 
Crises and mental deterioration in old age. International 
Journal of Aging & Human Development, 1974(Win), Vol 
5(1), 51-55.—Examined the relationship between mental 
deterioration in old age and recent life history. A family 
member or close friend completed the Geriatric Schedule 
of Recent Experience for each of 25 mentally deteriorat- 
ed and 25 normal elderly women. Results show a positive 
relationship between mental deterioration and the 
magnitude and number of life crises.—Journal abstract, 

4999. Antonucci, Toni. (Syracuse U) On the relation- 
ship between values and adjustment in old men. 
International Journal of Aging & Human Development, 
1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 57-69.—Hypothesized that values 
should reflect the ontogenetic development of the 
individual, and that a person should develop values that 
are appropriate to his role, development, and function 
within the society. 40 white middle-class males were 
given the Havighurst Life Satisfaction Scale and several 
values to be rated on a semantic differential. It was 
shown that adjusted old men considered work-related 
values to be much less important than did unadjusted 
men. Comparison of the present older sample with a 
middle-aged sample revealed that hedonistic values were 
much more important to the older individuals than to the 
middle-aged sample. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5000. Beller, Suha & Palmore, Erdman. (Duke U, Ctr 
for the Study of Aging & Human Development) 
Longevity in Turkey. Gerontologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 145, 
Pt 1), 373-376.—Studied 48 individuals aged over 90 ут 
and a control group of 108 younger Ss (mean age = © 
yrs) in Turkey. Results show longevity was associate 
with blood types P, and Le(a-b-), good health, S 
male, normal height and weight, simple diets with litt le 
meat, no cigarette smoking, vigorous physical activity, 
marriage and sexual activity, social activity, and a 
Positive view of life. (17 ref) 

5001. Bromley, D. B. (U Liverpool, England) Me 
psychology of human ageing. (2nd ed). Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin, 1974. 441 p- $2.95. ЖУЛ 

5002. Brotman, Herman B. (US DHEW, Administ 
tion on Aging, Washington, DC) Who are the aging? in 
E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in Шү 
Л Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. 
vi, 301 p. $7. } 

5003. Comfort, A. (Ctr for the Study of Democratic 
Insts, Santa Barbara, CA) Sexuality in old age. уди 
of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 22(1 He 
440-442 —Reminds geriatricians that many elderly 
people are still capable of experiencing sexual ps 
Since sexual experiences can have generally favora 
effects, such experiences should be encouraged шш 
appropriate circumstances, Sexuality in the aged shoul 
not be rigidly suppressed as it is at present in most 
nursing homes and other institutions.— Journal abstract. 


| * 


4. Cutter, Fred. (VA Central Research Unit, Los 
CA) Coming to terms with death: How to face 
le with wisdom and dignity. Chicago, IL: 
n-Hall, 1974. xii, 307 p. $8.95.—Presents an 
sis of the experience of death, including the causes 
-monacceptance as well as possible solutions to the 
sh of acceptance. Characteristics of American 
toward dying are discussed, and suggestions for 
ing mature and confident attitudes toward an 
able experience are presented. (4% p ref) 
. 5005. Denney, Nancy W. (U Kansas) Classification 
riteria in middle and old age. Developmental Psychology, 
4(Моу), Vol 10(6), 901-906.—In Exp I, 32 middle- 
ed and 32 elderly Ss were presented with the 
nceptual Styles Test. A2 х 2(Age X Sex) analysis 
variance on the percentage of complementary respon- 
obtained on this test reveals that Age and the 
X Sex interaction were significant. The middle- 
ed men gave significantly fewer complementary 
ponses than the other 3 groups. It is suggested that 
ese results reflect sex differences in the course of 
“ognitive development which may result from the 
"differential experiences and life-styles of adult males and 
lult females. To investigate the effect of one of the most 
"apparent differences between the experiences of middle- 
"aged men and middle-aged women—occupation—the 
Performance of 10 professional and 10 nonprofessional 
>п and 10 professional and 10 nonprofessional women 
Was compared in Exp II. A 2 x 2 (Sex X Type of 
od analysis of variance on the percentage of 
Complementary responses given on the Conceptual Styles 
st yielded only 1 significant effect. Nonprofessionals 
We significantly more complementary responses 
- professionals. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
5006. Eysenck, Michael W: (U London, Birbeck Coll, 
gland) Age differences in incidental learning. Devel- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 936-941. 
Jem ed the effects of age and of incidental-learning 
hee Tecall of a categorized word list. Ss were 50 
F yr old college students and 50 55-65 yr old 
e The control groups were instructed to remem: 
is words; incidental-learning groups performed 
CUR d em but were not informed that they would 
К ise ога words. 2 orienting tasks required that 
renti s the meaning of the words; the other 2 
Bri ing tasks did not involve semantic processing. 
Dp Of the free-recall data indicates that the 
processing tasks led to much greater recall and 


ae of recall than the nonsemantic orienting 
B cen recall, there was a significant interaction 

ens". and orienting task, with old Ss only 
oung S B incidental learning that was inferior to 
2 Whose orienting task involved semantic 
э: e The findings indicate that the presence or 
learnin; Of an age-related decrement іп incidental 
EE ae с tucuble from the depth of processing of 
E tally acquired material. (23 ref)—Journal 


Work Fillenbaum, Gerda С. & Maddox, George 1. 
Psychologi кептеп: An investigation into some 
19740cn, V relevant variables. Gerontologist, 
ш po! 145, Pt D, 418-424—Information 
inane] Pom a highly select group of 37 healthy. 
у secure male university faculty retirees indi- 
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cates that nearly all worked for pay afier retiring. = 
Continued working did not seem to be contingent upon | | 
the ready availability of jobs but was related to а 
personal dislike of retirement, intention to work after | 
that event, active preretirement involvement in work, 
and the presence of younger friends who were working. | 
It is suggested that work after retirement can be ~ б 
conceptualized as due to a mutually reinforcing interac- a 
tion among the variables examined. (21 ref)—Journal | 
abstract. E | 
5008. Gerontological Society & American Geriatrics — 
Society. (Washington, DC) Program: 27th Annual. 
Meeting of the Gerontological Society with the Ameri- | 
can Geriatrics Society, Portland Hilton Hotel, Portland, | 
Oregon, October 28-November 1, 1974. Gerontologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt 2), 101 p.—Presents the program 
of events and abstracts of papers presented at the annual | 
meeting of the Gerontological Society in the areas of. 
biological sciences, clinical medicine, psychological and — 
social sciences, and social research, planning, апд 
practice. T 
5009. Hultsch, David F. & Bortner, Rayman Ww. 
(Pennsylvania State U, Div of Individual & Family - 
Studies) Personal time "s 
sequential study. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Nov), — 


perspective were n 
time-sequential data collection strategy. 2 cross-sectional — 
studies, separated by 1 yr, were conducted to test for the 
effects of age and time of measurement. Data analyses — 
yielded significant main effects due to ages for both — 
dependent measures. Main effects due ә 

Measurement, Sex, and all interactions were nonsignifi- 
cant. The findings suggest that differences in personal — 
time perspective during adulthood are related to age — 
rather than sociocultural change during the year. - 


| abstract. 
A. Richard A. & Reynolds, David K. 


5010. Kalish, 
(Graduate Pace Union, Berkeley, CA) Widows 


iew death: A research note. Omega: Journal of 
Death & Dying, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 187-192.—Inter- 
viewed 37 pairs of widows and nonwidows, matched for 
age, ethnicity, and education, about their expectations: 
and preferences concerning death, funerals, belief in 
immortality, and appropriate behavior for widows and 
widowers. The role of widowhood had little or no effect 
i ut death. 

E yee Marcel. (Duke U, Medical Ctr, 
Center for the Study of Aging & Human Development) 
Cognitive deficit and the aging brain: А behavioral 
analysis. International Journal of Aging & Human 
Development, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 4]1-49.—Cross-sec- 
tional comparisons Were performed between young and 
old S groups matched for socioeconomic status and 
vocabulary score on Raven's Coloured Progressive 
Matrices, an incomplete figure recognition test (FR), 
and a measure of oe span 
up’s performance was inferior оп 1 
HS jn the ALS, for which they were able to use their 
patterns. 


ici miliar “right-hemis| heric” IFR was 
poat on ne à os This loss on а 


test of cerebrally localiza 
nonlocalizable test 
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euronal depletion (Matrices) were comparable in 
| extent, suggesting that basically homogeneous cerebral 
4 trophy in aging equally affects focally and diffusely 
rganized cerebral processes. Where previously acquired 
"structure" can be invoked (ALS), test performance is 
n preserved. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5012. Kogan, Nathan. (New School for Social Re- 
search) Categorizing and conceptualizing styles in 
younger and older adults. Human Development, 1974, 
Vol 17(3), 218-230.—Compared the classification behav- 
ior of 200 male and female college students with that of 
Е 168 healthy, well-educated older males and females 
(mean age — 71 yrs). Object-sorting and photo-sorting 
- (male and female faces) procedures were employed. On 

measures of categorizing style—conceptual differentia- 

tion and compartmentalization—older adults were, 

respectively, lower and higher than college students. On 
_ measures of conceptualizing style—categorical-inferen- 
tial, analytic-descriptive, and  relational-thematic— 
younger adults exhibited stronger preferences for the 
Ist 2, and older adults for the 3rd. 5 content categories 
for sorting human faces were derived: physical, age, 
psychological, demographic, and preferential. No sys- 
tematic age or sex differences for sorting male photos 
were obtained. For female photos, however, age and sex 
differences were observed. On the whole, the results fail 
to confirm other published evidence maintaining that 
aging is marked by conceptual deficits or a regressed 
mode of cognitive functioning. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5013. Levinson, Daniel J. et al. (Yale U) The 
psychosocial development of men in early childhood 
and the mid-life transition. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & 
M. Roff (Eds), Life history research in psychopathology: 
III. Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 
1974. x, 383 p. 

5014. Medvedev, Zhores A. (National Inst for Medical 
Research, London, England) Caucasus and Altay lon- 
gevity: A biological or social problem? Gerontologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt 1), 381-387.—Despite intensive 
research, no scientific explanations have been found to 
account for the exceptional longevity claimed for 
residents of various regions of the USSR. It is suggested 
that the extreme longevity claimed for certain groups of 
Soviet citizens appears to be neither a medical nor a 
biological problem, but rather a complex social problem 
which has developed for many social, cultural, tradition- 
al, local, and political reasons. 

5015. Monk, Abraham & Cryns, Arthur G. (State U 
New York, School of Social Policy & Communi 
Services, Buffalo) Predictors of voluntaristic intent 
among the aged: An area study. Gerontologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt 1), 425-429.—Investigated the 
correlative connection between stated interest in commu- 
nity volunteer work and a number of social and 
demographic variables descriptive of 180 aged individu- 
als in a white, ethnic working-class neighborhood of 
Buffalo, New York. Cross-tabulation of the question- 
naire responses and subsequent multiple regression 
analysis identified a cluster of 6 attributes which could 
best predict such voluntaristic intent: age, education, 
belief in self's capacity to serve others, interest in senior 
citizen activity, scope of social interests, and home 
ownership. Because the study was limited to general 
attitudes, actual participation in volunteer programs or 
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activities could not be predicted.—Journal abstract. 

5016. Nowlin, John B. (Duke U, Medical School, Ctr 
for the Study of Aging & Human Development) Physical 
changes in later life and their relationships to mental 
functioning. In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental 
illness in later life. Washington, DC: American Psychiat- 
ric Assn, 1974. vi, 301 p. $7. 

5017. Pfeiffer, Eric. (Duke U, Ctr for the Study of 
Aging & Human Development) Sexuality in the aging 
individual. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Nov), Vol 22(11), 481-484.—Notes that sexual 
activity may continue to play a significant role in the life 
of the elderly person. At age 68 about 70% of men still 
regularly partake in sexual activity, and even at age 78 
about 25% are sexually active. For men, the married state 
is not a necessary factor, whereas for women it makes all 
the difference. Very few unmarried older women report 
regular sexual activity because of the unavailability of a 
sanctioned sexual partner. Sexual expression requires 
privacy, an aspect of life often neglected for the aged. 
The physician should take these needs into consideration 
when counseling or when planning programs to improve 
the quality of life in the later years.—Journal abstract. 

5018. Sheley, Joseph F. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Mutuality and retirement community success: An 
interactionist perspective in gerontological research. 
International Journal of Aging & Human Development, 
1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 71-80.—Interviews with 40 male 
residents of a retirement community indicate that 
satisfaction with life in such a community is tied to the 
mutuality of background, life style, and interests operat- 
ing within the community. 

5019. Smith, Anderson D. (Georgia Inst of Technolo- 
gy, School of Psychology) Response interference with 
organized recall in the aged. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 867-870.—Examined the effects of 
adult age on response interference with organized recall, 
using a total oft 185 females in 3 age groups: 20-39, 
40-59, and 60-80 yrs. Differential response interference 
was not found in this experiment. While the effect О 
Tesponse interference was found in all age groups Ti 
while age did produce differences in the overall level o 
recall performance, the Age X Response Interference 
interaction failed to reach significance. Results are 
discussed in terms of several explanations of response 
interference both with discrete recall of single items an' 
with organized recall.—Journal abstract. - 1 

5020. Thompson, Larry W. (Duke U, Medical Sched ) 
Psychological changes in later life. In Е. W. Busse & Ё. 
Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later life. Washington: 
DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 301 p. ?^ 
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5021. Bacon, Margaret K. (Rutgers State U, Living, 
ston Coll, New Brunswick) The "depende pons 
hypothesis and the frequency of drunkenness: Further 
evidence from a cross-cultural study. Quarterly dem 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A). 86 
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—]na previous cross-cultural study by M. K. Bacon et al 
(1965), the extent of drinking and drunkenness in 110 
reliterate societies correlated negatively with the degree 
of indulgence in infancy and tolerance of dependent 
behavior in adulthood and positively with pressures 
toward achievement and self-reliance in childhood. In a 
reanalysis of data from 53 societies a combined measure 
of pressures toward achievement in childhood and 
diffusion of nurturance (based on the number of adults 
available to care for the children's dependency needs) 
correlated positively with frequency of drunkenness. In 
38 societies, the association between frequency of 
drunkenness and diffusion of nurturance, pressures 
toward achievement in childhood and dependence in 
adulthood accounted for 46% of the total variance. 
Findings support the dependency-conflict hypothesis 
that frequency of drunkenness is related to societal 
customs that limit the indulgence of dependence in 
infancy, emphasize demands for achievement in child- 
hood, and limit dependent behavior in adulthood. (24 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

5022. Bahr, Howard M. & Chadwick, Bruce A. 
(Brigham Young U) Conservatism, racial intolerance, 
and attitudes toward racial assimilation among whites 
and American Indians. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 45-56.—Explored the relationship 
between conservatism and attitudes of racial tolerance 
and acceptance among 122 native Americans and 
Ri proxmately 356 whites, using the Wilson-Patterson 
Conservatism Scale. Results show that conservatism Was 
Sloe related to educational attainment, directly 
T "ue to age, somewhat more evident among females 
pi and not related to income. Factor analysis 
iem led 4 readily interpretable dimensions of conserva- 
ns md the whites—family and motherhood, reli- 
j оаа radical counterculture factors—but only 
need interpretable factors among the Indians— 
Dd s and radical counterculture. factors. The antic- 
E conservatism of the Indians did not 
rab dr cumulative conservatism scores were 
differen: le to those of whites. There was à racial 
Wu uh m the relation between conservatism and 
most likely Rater among whites the conservatives were 
bat ation: nee intolerant responses about Indians, 
EL. lans there was no relationship between 
that whites zm antiwhite sentiments. Results suggest 
Want Indi with intolerant feelings about Indians do 
society зно join the mainstream" of American 
Indians MU the possibility of close association with 

5023. Ball SD children.—Journal abstract. ^ 

anada) Wha nald W. (U Victoria, British Columbia, 
Journal fo =i the action is: A cross-cultural e 
20), 1311 Hes Theory of Social Behaviour, 1972(Oct), Vol 
deliberate] Sega the tendency of persons to 
tions OU 7 ош and immerse themselves in situa- 
айй even in element of risk, uncertainty, gain OF loss, 
Making, sonst and danger. The literature on decision: 
With reference psychology, and sociology is reviewed 
Sociocultura] to the relation between action and its 
type of aen locations. The hypothesis is offered that the 
Tegularly у а sociocultural unit is a function of 
Presented to spe risk in the environment, and data are 

upport this idea. Campus activism, delin- 
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problems. (62 ref) —R. S. Albin. S 

5024. Berman, Alan L. (American U, Counseling Cu) 2d 
Belief in afterlife, religion, religiosity and life-threaten- m 
ing experiences. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, - 
1974(Sum), 


death. Findings show 
threat had no effect on 
belief was, however, rel 
religion and religious activity. It 
religious activity does not serve as a defense against 
experienced stress reaction at the time of stress, 

recall and report of life-threatening experiences occurs 
less frequently among religious than nonreligious Ss. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5025. Brand, Elaine S.; 
Amado M. (Avila Coll) Ethnic identification and prefer: 
ence: A review. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Nov), 
81(11), 860-890.—A review of the literature reveals tha! 
until recently, studies of ethnic 
preference have usually found a preference for majority- _ 

oup members by both majority- and minority-group 

. Results have also shown a concomitant disparaging 
of minority-group members by Ss. rature i 

reviewed by the major methodologies employed in ethnic 

These methodologies include the 

measured by dp pur 
nces for photographs or line drawings of indivi 

eo ^ ii dics choices of dolls of varied 


skin and hair colors, cross-ethnic comparisons ОП 4 


nomic changes. The review 9 vari 
e and skin color) that appear to influence а 


ndents, (b) a host of ethnicities _ 
blacks should be investigated to 
ethnic specific and universal factors associat- — 


ed with ethnic esteem, and (c) description and/or control 


should be established for those factors that appear to 7 

influence strongly the respondent's ethni 

and preference. (6 p ret)—Journal abstract. Д 
Brislin, Richard W. st-West Ctr, Honolulu, 


5026. д 
Hawaii) The Ponzo illusion: Additional cues, age | 
ntation and culture. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psy- 


1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 139-161.—Tested the 


distance, there is an unconscious inference 
К P. nce it is further away.” 4203-22 уг 


old Ss from Guam and Pennsylvania were administered 


various forms e 
support the ecological hypo' 
importance of various illusion forms and res 


specific age groups isa 


ccepted. The major plausible rival 


Pressel, Trance, 


Wiley & Sons, 


388 p. 
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"hypothesis to the ecologi 
tion of 2-dimensional 
—— —Journal abstract. 


~ 5027. Davidson, Graham R. (U Queensland, St Lucia, Experience Research Unit, Oxford, En; 
- Australia) Linguistic determinants of choice-reaction ogy, Parapsychology and reli 
~ time among Abori 
of Cross-Cultural 
..199-211.—30 Aboriginal and 30 
Cent males (mean age = 15 yrs) classified stimuli along 
_ a specifically Aboriginal or a moiety dimension of dual among mankind. 
| Organization and along a color dimension. A 2 x2 
- randomized factorial design was used with simple 
- reaction time as the covariate. Results show that R. R. Marett, it 
Aborigines had significantly greater choice matching. may be parapsycholo; 
response times (CRTs) on 
Culture x Task interacti 
ite direction to the su, 
cpm would favor Aborigi 
was slightly related to C 
group. (28 ref)pthat the—J. 
5028. Сіс 


cal explanation the interpreta- gious and hi 
cues—is also discussed. (27 ref) abstract. 


igines and white Australians. Journal view, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 5(5), 14-17.— 
1974(Jun), Vol 


white Australian adoles- or animism as some earlier anthropologists thought, та) 


was unknown in рге- 
has become relativel 


healing, and hall 
studies in religious experience, N 


\ 1974. xxiii, 388 
outbreak of a "cris 


rnatural premise elements of Guin 
the reported phenomena. 


5030. Goodman, Felicitas D. 
Pressel, Esther. (Denison 
. hallucination: Three field 
. ence. New York, NY: Jo 


5031. Gorsuch, 
_ Christian U, Inst of Beh: 


ghly religious people. (112 ref)—Journal 


5032. Hardy, Alister, (Manchester Coll, Religious 
gland) Anthropol- 
gion. Parapsychology Re- 


Proposes that 
5(2), primitive religion, rather than being derived from magic 


represent the discovery of an extrasensory power shared 
In giving primitive man strength, 
religion would encourage him in a way of life with 
survival value. Based on the anthropological studies of 
is suggested that the idea of the Holy 
gical in nature. Anthropologists 


both CRT tasks. A significant should be open to such possibilities and approach them 
as found which was in the experimentally.—P. F. Grim. 

gestion that moiety classifi- 5033. Henney, Jeannette H. (Capital U) Spirit-posses- 

nes in a CRT task. Codability sion belief and trance behavior in two fundamentalist 

RT for the white Australian groups in St Vincent. In F. D. Goodman, J. Н. Henney 


& E. Pressel, Trance, healing, and hallucination: Three 


- Transcultural field studies in religious experience. New York, NY: John 
special reference Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxiii, 388 p.—Discusses and 
ian & New Zealand analyzes phenomena among the Shakers and the Streams 
( Vol 8(2, 121-125. of Power, 2 religious cults, and compares them to similar 

uality in both male and female religious groups in the Caribbean. х 
European New Zealand but that it 5034. Jeffries, Vincent & Tygart, Clarence E. (Califor- 
common with increasing contact ша State U, Northridge) The influence of theology, 
*. The reasons for this are dis- denomination, and values upon the positions of clergy 
omosexuality on social issues. Journal for the Scientific Study of 


Religion, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(3), 309-324.—A study of 321 


U) Disturb- randomly selected pastors of 5 denominations in the Los 

ce-based upheaval Angeles metro; litan area revealed that theological 

J. Н. Henney & E. Position was a bet He 

п: Three field concerning Major social issues than denominational 

York, NY: John affiliation’ or extrareligious values. This finding is 
ribes the contrary to B. Johnson's (1967) speculative rejection of 


у gu it, and its theology as a major source of pastors’ political commit- 
int of a participant-observer. ments. 


tter predictor of opinions and activities 


5035. Jones, John & Shea, John. (U Papua & New 
inea, Port Moresby) Conservatism measures in 
Papua New Guinea. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 


jHenney,Jeannette Н. & ^ 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 172-185. Used «modification of 


U) Trance, healing, and Wilsoi s ism Scale, which uses à 
Studies in religious п and Patterson’s Conservatism 


-  “catch-phrase” iversity students 10 
hn Wiley & Sone, 1974. БО. catch-phrase” approach, to 97 university 


Papua New Guinea. Results were compared with a 
collected іп 1968 by Wilson and Patterson in № 


S i d and Papua 
avioral Research) Christies üt Zealand. Problems of equating New Zealan 


tion of conservatism led to the use of church attendance an 
of Religion, 
th 


faith New Guinea political affiliation in an effort to gauge SS 


divergent thinking abilities as external criteria. Degree of 
European contact, rapid social change, and homogena 
of religious experience may help account for, х 
unexpected positive but nonlinear relationship onun 
between high divergent thinking and high conservatis 
Scores.— Journal abstract. ter) 
е » Rudi & Bass, Bernard М. (О Rocheste! 
Group influence on individual behavior across a 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 5( 4 
246.—Studied culturai differences in the effects © 
ә conformity pressures оп individual attitudes ап 


vior. The responses of managers from 13 different 


countries who participated in group management train- 
mg programs around the world were analyzed. Results 
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indicate that West German and Swiss managers were 
particularly high in conformist-type response patterns, 
while British and Austrian managers ranked lowest in 
conformity among the countries represented. Japanese 
managers exhibited a complex pattern with a noticeable 
anticonformist tendency, a finding that has been 
reported in previous research.—Journal abstract. 
5037. Korte, Charles. (Vassar Coll) The role of racial 
information in the completion of interracial acquain- 
tance chains. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 93(2), 305-306.—C. Korte and S. Milgram (see PA, 
Vol 44:12489) previously found a high completion rate 
for acquaintance chains started by whites when the 
target person was white vs black. Results of the present 
study rule out the explanation that lower completion rate 
to blacks was due to lack of information as to the target 
person’s race; in fact, white “starters” reached black 
targets more readily than white targets. 
5038. Kugelmass, Sol; Lieblich, Amia & Bossik, Dorit. 
(Hebrew U, Jerusalem, Israel) Patterns of intellectual 
ability in Jewish and Arab children in Israel. Journal of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 184-198. 
—Tested a total of 82 Arab children in kindergarten and 
Grade 1 on an Arabic translation of the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence. The subtest 
profiles were compared to those of a relevant subsample 
of the Israeli Jewish normative national sample. The 
ранет for the Arab rural samples was distinctly 
‘i erent from that of the Jewish ethnic subsamples. 
hese findings, which were based on the mean score 
analysis, were supplemented by a more extensive 
шу based on the total distribution of scores. 
orrelational configurations of the 2 samples, however, 
ereed a certain invariance of the structure. The 
indings are related to those of previous studies. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
О. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U) A scale 
Dum ee attitudes toward black and white integration. 
A п 5 of Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 
PR -—Describes the development of a Likert-type 
ton ns attitudes toward black-white integra- 
lis of items were selected from a larger pool, with the 
dm ууа for good attitude scale statements. After 
E ent. ysis, 20 items were retained having part-whole 
validit ions greater or equal to .56. The reliability and 
сойо study showed a corrected split-half correlation 
ae lent of .85, and moderate validity coefficients. 
ast ‘nal abstract. 
Ку асвет, Kurt К.; Ritter, Verena & Gross, Peter. 
FTO ie in Switzerland. Early Child Development 
Suite 1973, Vol 3QMono 4) 89-210. Surveys 
Sociologica] = child-rearing attitudes and practices from а 
unde point Among topics discussed are the 
socis. ES child-care workers, the nature of the family, 
rese, sation techniques, and current child development 
5 
spirtuaig, Gerald G. The psychodynamics of 
280), БУ ‘ournal of Pastoral Care, |974(Jun), Vol 
Me Minen lergymen and other psychotherapists 
and in deal; У incorporating spirituality into their work 
B cons. dered openly with it, perhaps because spirituali- 
Psychod 1 as a basic human drive, is subject to 
ynamic influences which may be either healthy 
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or destructive. Evidences of society's need for increased 
spiritual experience, and “taboo” aspects of spirituality” 
are discussed. Inadequate spiritual training for clergy- - 
men is seen as being a result of personal and societal . 
defenses against spirituality. It is suggested that more 
honest, critical appraisal is needed to lay a groundwork 
for spiritual development.—B, Smith. : 
5042. Miller, Gary Н. & Agnew, Neil. (York U, 
Counseling & Development Ctr, Downsview, Ontario, - 
Canada) The Ledermann model of alcohol consumption: 
Description, implications and assessment. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 
877-898.—Examined the mechanics of the S. Ledermann | 
model of the consumption of alcoholic beverages and its- 
adequacy as a descriptive and predictive tool. The model 
may be useful to approximate consumption in different 
populations, but it is inadequate to predict changes | 
within 1 population when mean consumption changes. 
Deficiencies of the model are discussed with statistics 
from France, Sweden, and Canada. (16 ref) 
5043. Muir, Donal E. (U Alabama) Through the 
school-house door: Trends in integration attitudes on a 
deep-South campus during the first decade of деѕерте- 
gation. Sociology & Social Research, 1974(Jan), Vol 58(2), 
113-121.—4 surveys of 3,586 white undergraduates’ 
attitudes conducted at 3-yr intervals reflect an increasing 
acceptance of blacks and approval of desegregation in all 
areas. While blacks are accepted as political and. 
economic equals, they are not accepted as roommates, 
social intimates, or dates. Results indicate a rapidly 
decreasing social distance between races and a rejection. 
of racial roles once the setting has been politically | 
neutralized.—R. V. Heckel. ^ 
5044. Pressel, Esther. (Colorado State U) Umbanda - 
trance and possession in $ао Paulo, Brazil. In F. D. 
Goodman, J. H. Henney & E. Pressel, Trance, healing, 
and hallucination: Three field studies in religious experi- 
ence. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxiii, 388 
p.—Examines the behavior of individuals who are trance 
mediums. Case histories are presented and analyzed. An 
hypothesis is suggested that Umbanda represents à 
religious innovation related to socioeconomic changes in 
Brazil during the last 50 yrs. { ү 
5045. Pruyser, Раш W. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) Between belief and unbelief. New York, 
r & Row, 1974. xvii, 301 p. $10.— Presents а 


NY: Ha ) ) ; 
phenomenological analysis of religious belief, emphasiz- 


ing how both religious belief and its rejection are states 
of alienation based on conflicting views of society. 
Various existential themes, including mystery, options, 
fantasy vs reality, and “Providence,” are explored in 
relation to their function as ways of dealing with life 


5046. Ramirez, Manuel & Price-Williams, Douglass R. 
California, Riverside) Cognitive styles of children of 
three ethnic groups in the United States. Journal oj 


significantly more 
Americans. Females in 


D 


, 


G 


Д 


— of 2 African tribes to i 
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dependent than males. Results confirm previous findings 
that members of groups which emphasize group identity 
and respect for family and religious authority, and which 
are characterized by shared-function family and friend- 
ship groups, tend to be field-dependent in cognitive style. 
In contrast, members of Broups which encourage 
questioning of convention and an individual identity, 
and which are characterized by formally organized 
family and friendship groups, tend to be more field 
independent.—Journal abstract. 

5047. Saffady, William. (Wayne State U) Fears of 
sexual license during the English Reformation. History 
of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of Psychohistory, 

| 1973(Sum), Vol 1(1), 89-97.—Argues that in 16th 
century England unconscious factors were involved in 
the resistance to Anabaptists and Sacramentarians which 
were based on the anxiety provoked by the threat of 
releasing repressed instincts. (48 ref) 

5048. Solnit, Albert A. (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) A 
summing up of the Dakar conference: “Care for your 
children as you wish them to care for your grandchil- 
dren.” In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child 
in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.—Summarizes 
conference discussions on anthropological theories of 
family function and structure; world views of urbaniza- 
tion; biochemical cycles and linkages of biogenic 
amines; the child's resiliency, resources, vulnerabilities, 
and risks; and an awareness of ever-changing Societal 
and cultural forces and patterns. 

5049. Taylor, Donald M. & Jaggi, Vaishna. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Ethnocentrism and causal 
attribution in a south Indian context. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 502), 162-171.—30 
Hindu adults in India read paragraphs describing 
socially desirable or undesirable behavior performed by 
ingroup (Hindu) or outgroup (Muslim) members. Ss were 
then asked to attribute the behavior to internal or 
external causes. It was found that Ss made internal 
attributions when ingroup members performed sociall 
desirable acts and external attributions for undesirable 
acts. The converse was true for attributions made when 
the same behavior was performed by Muslims. Results 
are discussed in terms of the importance of attribution 
theory principles for studying prejudice and the relation- 
Ship between attitudes and behavior. (16 ref) Journal 
abstract. 

5050. Trivedi, Harshad R. & 

Magical significance of perinatal beliefs and ices 
in rural Delhi. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 35(1), 35-40.—Presents folk beliefs and practices 
relating to childbirth, compiled from various agricultural 
and nonagricultural castes, Both рге- and postnatal 
customs are included. A theoretical framework is giv 
as are ways of analyzing some of the 
5051. Turnbull, Colin 


1974. xxi, 547 p.—Descri 
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5052. Turner, Barbara F. & Turner, Castellano B, (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Evaluations of women and 
men among black and white college students. Sociologi- 
cal Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 15(3), 442-456.—L. Rain- 
water's 1966 assertion that blacks have low self-evalua- 
tions because they receive more negative evaluations 
from other blacks than whites receive from other whites 
is challenged here by reference to P. Heiss and S. 
Owens's 1972 evidence that negative self-evaluation 
among blacks is limited to work-related traits. Substan- 
tial support was found for the major hypotheses that, 
compared to whites, blacks would report more negative 
evaluation of “most men" but not of “most women" 
(since the provider role is traditionally ascribed primarily 
to men), and that the more negative evaluation of “most 
men” by blacks would be limited to work-related traits, 
Data were obtained from 59 black and 82 white 
freshmen at a large university. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

5053. Waters, John J. James Otis, Jr.: An ambivalent 
revoluntionary. History of Childhood Quarterly: The 
Journal of Psychohistory, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(1), 142-150. 
—Discusses Otis’s reactions to authority in childhood 
and their similarities to his reaction to British rule in the 
1760s. (33 ref) 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


5054. Abramowitz, Stephen I. (Vanderbilt U, Interu- 
niversity Psychological & Counseling Ctr) Personality, 
the sociocultural environment, and student political 
activism: Toward a field theory of social behavior. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 103-112. 
—Assessed the suitability of a field-theoretical, social 
Psychological model for understanding student political 
activism. 95 undergraduates provided information bi 
their political involvements and also on certain personal- 
ity dispositions and social environments which are 
implicated in the theoretical literature as conducive to 
them. Both the individual difference and the socie 
al predictor constellations explained an appreciable 
amount of variation in the political activity DO 
Evidence was then adduced to support the Пеј: оосар 
cal position that personality and social environmen 
Variables account for supplementary rather than суеп 
Ping segments of the variation in campus unrest. idi 
results call into question the appropriateness of uni a 
mensional or uni isciplinary approaches to оба 
ing the activism phenomenon and suggest the likely 
futility of intervention programs based on them. They 
reinforce previous findings consistent with a fe 
retical explanation of complex social behavior. (29 г 
Xu rica abstract, U) Abortion, 

5. Adamek, Raymond J. (Kent State iia- 
personal freedom, d public Соку. Family Соо 
tor, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4), 411-419.— Discusses the г 
Success of the abortion "reform" movement in the A 
and its relationship to the American value system. Е 
review of the arguments and data pro-abortionists ge 
utilized to establish present policy suggests that Jems 
rather extreme solution to personal and social prob dli 

adopted without adequate evidence as to its 
efficacy, or desirability. Some alternate рег 


necessity, 
and solutions are suggested.—Journal abstract. 


Spectives 
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5056. Aldridge, Delores P. (Emory U) Problems and 
approaches to black adoptions. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Oct), Vol 23(4), 407-410.— Discusses some miscon- 
ceptions about the adoption of black children and 
adoptions by black families. It is considered that the real 
roblem is not with the black children or the potential 
black parents, but rather with agencies in the field of 
adoption. Social agencies need to devise new and 
different approaches for becoming more responsive to 
the needs of black children. Policies and practices of 
these agencies should be refocused and combined with 
the reorientation and training of the staff members in the 
culture of black families. An economic investment in 
new approaches to adoption is vital.—Journal abstract. 
5057. Babad, Elisha Y. (Hebrew U Jerusalem, School 
of Education, Israel) SES differences in effects of brief 
social satiation. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
88(1), 153-164.—2 previous studies which supported a 
cognitive interpretation of the social deprivation-satia- 
tion effect with middle-class children were replicated 
with lower-class Ss. In Exp I 40 middle-class and 40 
lower-class 3rd graders were given a social deprivation or 
à satiation treatment, followed by a binary discrimina- 
tion test given either by the same or by another E. In Exp 
П 74 middle-class and 74 lower-class Ss were given 
information about their E’s “reinforcing habits” prior to 
the treatment, and both treatment and test were given by 
^ same E. It was found that for middle-class samples, 
е deprivation-satiation effect was person-specific, not 
pube from one E to another; the informational 
Eun caused a deprivation-satiation-like effect and 
з led the effect of actual treatments on subsequent 
елсе. The lower-class Ss reacted mostly to the 
poo mediate, salient, and concrete aspects of the 
= ы The intangible reinforcing stimulus word 
Aa was an effective reinforcer for them, but only a 
Hae trend toward a deprivation-satiation 
i gues observed, with no person-specificity. The 
om e input had no effect on the performance of 
5058 E e children. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
ings” ros xps Robert et al. (Illinois State U) “Меап- 
Deania o death: A TST strategy. Omega: Journal of 
scribes a ying, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 161-179 —De- 
беда й method for operationalizing attitudes 
A theoretical using the Twenty Statements Test format. 
Estonie cal rationale and empirical data are presented. 
o dq to the "What is Death?" question Were 
раа aon 79 nurses. 17 categories were generated 
reliability eee analysis of these responses. Coding 
expressed ecks produced substantial agreement. Ss 
death Min and contradictory meanings toward 
as favorable and ay religious and nonreligious as well 
appears a and unfavorable attitudes. The strategy 
contra шерне for tapping the social, symbolic, and 
abstract ry meanings of death. (38 ref)—Journal 


шө ret, Dorothy L.; Drew, Pamela B.; Fahle, 
Selective pŠ Watts, William A. (U California, Berkeley) 
Public Opi Xposure to a presidential campaign appeal. 
—Exam ion Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 3802), 264-270. 
Paigns UT the hypothesis that during political cam- 
ition aj S Seek information that reinforces their own 
nd avoid dissonant or challenging information. 
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Explanations are offered for conflicting data in regard to A 
the hypothesis, and results of a study conducted prior to | 
the 1972 presidential election are reported. i 
5060. Bejerot, Nils & Maurice-Bejerot, Carol. (Inst 
Karolinska, Sweden) [Methods of studying prevalence 
and incidence of drug abuse.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, — 
1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 7(2), 123-134.—Briefly describes 
different methods used to study the frequency of drug: 
abuse and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of — — 
each. The detection and interpretation of injection marks _ "9 
is a particularly useful method that can be employed to 
follow the course of an epidemic. (French summary) (55:2 
ref) ‘4 
5061. Brody, Eugene B. (U Maryland, Medii 
School, Baltimore) Mental health and population con- 
trol. MH, 1974(Win), Vol 58(1), 12-14.—Proposes that 
clearly defined Federal science policies need to be _ | 
integrated with clearly defined Federal responsibility for — у 
the public health if adequate and humane answers areto № 
be found for curbing human population growth. System- — 
atic examination of this issue by mental health leaders is - 


. Brown, Don W. (U California, Riverside) 
Adolescent attitudes and lawful behavior. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 98-106.—Tested the — 
hypothesis that constrained orientation toward law is a 
function of individual salience toward law. A stratified 
sample of 261 adolescents (grades 7-12) responded to a _ 
salience toward law scale. Results show high negative 
correlations between criterion measures of salience 
toward law and noncompliance with the law, and vice 


versa. (18 ref) pe: 

5063. Ann F. & Tarica, Carol. (Columbia 

U, School of Public Health) Drinking and health: А | 
of urban black adolescents. Addictive Diseases, —— 

1974, Vol 1(1), 21-42.—Data from a representative í 
sample of 659 12-17 yr old black boys and girls indicate 
that drinkers were more likely to report 16 out of 51 


. The linkage between drinking and poor 
health problems. The inkag Sond a 


strongest predictor of 
pregnancy А А у 

raton of life-style behavior, psychosomatic prob- 
ant ae Залей 40% of the variance in boys’ 


5064. Cairns, à 
Sydney, NSW, Australia) Measuring sympathy 
handicapped children with the "'lost-letter technique. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 26(2), 
89-91.—300 stamped and addressed letters were lost ? 
in public places. The manipulation consisted of varying [ 
the addresses on the envelopes, there being 5 experimen- —' 
tal and 1 control condition, each with an n of 50. In the — 
experimental conditions, the letters were addressed to 

oups concerned with the welfare of handicapped _ 
children, whereas the control was simply the Childrens — 
Aid Group. The response rate in 4 of the 5 experimental 
conditions was greater than in the control condition, 
thereby providing evic 
the “lost-letter” techniqu 
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5065. Carlin, Albert S. & Post, Robin D. (U Washing- 
ton) Drug use and achievement. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(3), 401-410.—Interviewed 226 
20-41 yr old Ss about their goals, educational experi- 
ences, and current occupational status. Ss were classified 

according to frequency of marihuana use and extent of 
- experience with other hallucinogenic drugs. Data show 

that both marihuana use and hallucinogenic experience 
_ аге inversely related to employment, successful comple- 
tion of school, and present enrollment in school. Years of 
education completed varied inversely with the amount of 
marihuana used and previous psychedelic drug experi- 
ence. Ss with no previous marihuana experience tended 
to express more achievement goals and fewer vague or 
_ absent goals than Ss who had used marihuana. Goal 
setting varied as a function of the decision to use 
rather than the amount of drugs used. Implications for 
. the existence of an “amotivational” syndrome in drug 

users are discussed.—L. Gorsey, 

5066. Chapman, Clyde & Risley, Todd R. (U Kansas) 
Anti-litter procedures in an urban high. area. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 
377-383.—Notes that in urban high-density areas, litter 
has become an increasingly obvious and pervasive 
problem. In the present study, repeated measures of the 
amount of litter on randomly selected yards in an urban 
low-income housing project were used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a series of antilitter procedures directed 
at the 132 4-13 yr old children residing in the project. 
Paying children for volume of trash collected resulted in 
only a small decrease in the number of litter pieces 
present. Paying them for cleaning assigned yards 
markedly decreased the level of litter in all sampled 
yards. Thus, children can be employed to maintain a 
clean neighborhood in spite of the rapid accumulation of 
new litter in urban yards.—Journal abstract. 

5067. Chaubey, N; 


lageshwar P. & Sj Durganand. (U 
Allahabad, India) Risk-taking and гы, ‘ 


In developing countries like In ia, a willingness to accept 
power, to use new things, to control Population, and to 
take up challenging jobs are the most essential require- 
ments of rapid economic development. However, caution 
is expressed against generalizing these results.—7, А. 


Ostlund. 
5068. Clark, Terry N. Communi and 
decision-making. Current Sociology, 1972, Vol 20(2), 


6—56.—Reviews recent trends in the stu 
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5069. Connor, John W. (California State U, Sacra. 
mento) Acculturation and changing need patterns in 
Japanese-American and Caucasian-American College 
students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
93(2), 293-294.—To assess the degree of acculturation: 
among Japanese-Americans, Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Scale scores were compared for Japanese-American | 
college students, Caucasian Students, and Edwards’s 
1952 normative college sample. Results indicate that 
while some acculturation had taken place among the 
Japanese-Americans, their scores still expressed a signifi- 
cantly higher need for order, affiliation, abasement, and 
nurturance and a significantly lower need for intracep- 
tion, change, and heterosexuality than those of the 
Caucasian student sample. 

5070. Cormier, Dollard. (U Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
da) [Personal inhibitions in the transfer from cannabis 
to hard drugs.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
7(2), 135-145.— Discusses similarities between users of 
hard drugs and users of soft drugs, such as cannabis, that 
would facilitate or prevent transfer from one kind of 
drug to the other. In particular, the social insecurity 
characteristic of cannabis users seems to inhibit the use 
of hard drugs. The relevance of the concepts of self- 
Perception and self-actualization is also considered. Soft 
and hard drug users are not identical and only the more 
disturbed members of the Ist group turn towards hard 
drugs. (French summa; )—English summary. 

5071. Cunningham, William H.; Cunningham, Isabela 
C. & English, Wilke D. (U Texas, Graduate School g 
Business, Austin) Sociopsychological characteristics o 
undergraduate marijuana users. Journal of Gin 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 3-12.—Studied Я 
undergraduates to determine if marihuana users could be 
successfully differentiated from nonmarihuana users 14 
the basis of 8 sociopsychological, 10 demographic, ап 
behavioral variables. Results indicate that marihuana 
smokers were less conservative, more cosmopoli m 
more politically discontent, less dogmatic, less sa 
conscious, less Socially responsible, and less fundamen Е 
than nonsmokers of marihuana. Marihuana smokers d 
had fathers with higher-status occupations, families мы 
higher social class positions in the community and s 2 
expensive homes, and mothers with less outside етр! e 
ment, and were less religiously oriented than no of 
ers. There was a Positive relationship between the ust s 
marihuana and the use of amphetamines, barbiturates, 
hallucinogens, heroin, and cocaine. It is suggested Б 
individuals who have tried marihuana are more likel у i 
experiment with stronger drugs than are individuals 
have not tried the drug. (16 ref)—Journal abstr | 

5072. Davidson, F.; Etienne, M. & Piesset, с) 
(INSERM, Medico-Social Research Div, Paris, Ue 
Medico-social survey of 662 drug users Dec), 
1971-May 1972). Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Oct their 
Vol 25(4), 9-32.—Studied 662 drug users as to ai 
travels abroad, difficulty in contacting a пеш: de 
center, changes in drug usage, hospitalizations, SU! 
attempts, etc, rts: 

5073. Davies, Martin. Social inquiry for the on i 
An examination of the current position in Englan Vol 
Wales. British Journal of Criminology, 1974(Jan), $5 
14(1), 18-33.—Argues that the growth of presenten 
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social inquiry reporting has been associated with the 
concept of individualized sentencing. The use of such 
Teports is seen as one of the most important penal 
developments of the 20th century, reflecting the increas- 
ing involvement of the probation service in the sentenc- 
ing process. (22 ref) 

5074. Erskine, Hazel. The polls: Fear of violence and 
crime. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 
131-145.—Reviews the 1965-1973 trends in public 
opinion about crime, social protest, and racial unrest. 
Data are presented according to geographic region, sex, 
educátion, age, family income, religion, political affilia- 
tion, size of community, occupation, polling organiza- 
tion, and other variables. 

5075. Fillmore, Kaye M. (Rutgers State U, Ctr of 
Alcohol Studies, New Brunswick) Drinking and problem 
drinking in early adulthood and middle age: An 
exploratory 20-year follow-up study, Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 819-840. 
—Measured problem drinking and the quantity and 
frequency of drinking in a stratified sample of 109 men 
and 97 women 20 yrs after they were originally studied as 
undergraduates. It is concluded that although there isa 
strong tendency toward moderate drinking with in- 
creased age, early problem drinking is significantly 
associated with the existence of problem drinking 20 yrs 
later. (15 ref) 

5076. Glenn, Norval D.; Ross, Adreain A. & Tully, 
Judy C. (U Texas, Austin) Patterns of intergenerational 
mobility of females through marriage. American Socio- 
logical Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(5), 683-699.—A com- 
[ДУ based on data from 4 US national surveys (1966, 
Ld 1970, and 1972), of female mobility through 
Racine: with male mobility through occupational 
ud E indicates (a) no tendency toward hypergamy 
d ер ained by the favorable balance of upward over 
ihi T mobility among males, (b) a weaker relation- 
ae origin to destination among females, (c) a 
ri ced male mobility advantage among middle- 
Ma йош, and (d) substantially more downward 
Mus e the manual-farm class by females than by 
TOM though data indicate in general that the 
Sob à status structure is more fluid than the male 
eae ata alone would indicate, there apparently isa 
Q5 n of relative stasis among middle-origin females. 

di ournal abstract. 

s а Robert L.; Smith, Gloria S.; Gunnings, 
Coll of Pix McMillan, Joseph H. (Michigan State U, 
alSéécno an Development) Black athletes: Education- 

on-White C1 and political considerations. Journal of 

Vol 3D Ah oncerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1974(Oct), 
protest. i p.—Discusses the history of black athletic 
Post of jncally the Big Ten Athlete Conference 
College aibi 972, the status of black athletes in recent 
against bl eua programs, job and social discrimination 
Operates Е athletes, and how this discrimination 
Personal HS black students in academic and inter- 
lacks, the * ооа Implications for counseling 

ment and ве of Equal Opportunity Employ- 
irmative Action programs, and data from a 


Surve 
also о athletes in ће Big Ten Conference are 
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5078. Greene, Bernard L.; Lee, Ronald R. & Lustig, 
Noel. (U Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine) 
Conscious and unconscious factors in marital infidelity. 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), Vol 89), _ 
97—105.— Discusses some reasons given by patients for ( 
marital infidelity and some possible motivations for their 
behavior. Psychodynamics of the partner's reactions are 
also examined. 5 common motives that patients give 
when asked why they were unfaithful are identified and 3 
discussed: sexual frustration, curiosity, feelings of "s 
revenge or boredom, and a need for acceptance and _ 
recognition from another person. 3 major groups of P 
unconscious motives are also considered: those involving — | 
severe psychiatric disturbance, those involving an imma: 
ture personality, and those associated with neurotic - 
conflicts. Cases are presented to illustrate these motiva- 3 
tions, and suggestions for counseling and therapy аге _ 
noted.—L. Gorsey. 5 

5079. Grindstaff, Carl F. (U Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Public attitudes and court disposi- - 
tions: A comparative analysis. Sociology & Social — 
Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 58(4), 417-426.—Compared _ 
attitudes toward sanctions for criminal offenses of 1000 — 
Canadian Ss with court sentences for personal crimes, 
property crimes, and crimes without victims. Results 
indicate that the public provides more severe punishment _ 
for crimes than are meted out by courts, suggesting à — 
lack of value consensus between courts and public - 
opinion.—Journal abstract. . 

5080. Jan С; Goldstein, Ronald & 
Eisenman, Russell. (Philadelphia State Hosp, North Unit, . 
PA) Undergraduate marijuana and drug use as related — 
to openness to experience. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, 
Vol 48(1), 86-92.—Administered a battery of tests _ 
(including the Personal Opinion Survey, the California F 4 
Scale, Manifest Anxiety Scale, the Crowne-Marlowe _ 
Social Desirability Scale, and an acquiescent response set 
test) to 316 college students who also reported their use 
of marihuana and other drugs. All reports and tests were 
anonymous. With increased frequency of marihuana 
usage, creativity and adventuresomeness , Scores in- / 
creased significantly, while authoritarianism scores 
decreased significantly. Males were significantly heavier 
users than females, and Jews were heavier users than 
Protestants or Catholics. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5081. Richard & Mitcheson, Martin. (Drug 
Research Project, Medical Research Council, London, 
England) Attitudes of young people towards drug use. 
Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Apr-Jun), Vol 25(2), 9-24. 
— Surveys studies of young people's attitudes toward 
drugs. Among school children a more positive attitude 
towards amphetamine, the most commonly used drug, 15. 
revalent. However LSD and opiates are named as 


harmful by school children as well as by other users. 
Drug users think of themselves as “interesting people 
pon drugs as additional "enrichment. 
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ties, as part of the health curriculum in schools will help 
"reduce drug abuse.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

5082. Heimstra, Norman W. & McFarling, Leslie Н. 
(U South Dakota) Environmental psychology. Monterey, 
CA: Brooks/Cole, 1974. 210 р. $7.50.—Presents an 
overview of the major concepts, theories, and research 
concerns in environmental psychology, the relationship 
between man's behavior and his physical environment. 
- Topics include aspects of the built environment (e.g., 
E buildings, cities, and rooms), behavior and the natural 

environment, and the environment as a source of threat. 
_ (10p ref) 

5083. Heinrich, Hanns C. (Gesamthochschule Siegen, 
Huttental-Weidenau, WwW Germany) [Verbal attitudes and 
actual behavior.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fir Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 62-79, 
—Reviews the literature of attitude Tesearch with 
Brass on empirical studies that contrast attitudes 
with actual behavior. Positive and negative correlations 
between attitudes and behavior are reported with 
= approximately equal frequency in the literature. A 
number of variables are discussed which could interfere 
between attitudes and actual behavior. (English and 
French summaries) (43 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

5084. Hirose, Hirotada. (U Tokyo, Inst of Journalism, 
Japan) The structure of Political culture in Japan. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1974(May), Vol 16(1), 
8-21.—Results of a nationwide survey in Japan were 
used to examine the structure of political culture. 8 
political scales were Constructed, and several statistical 
_ techniques were applied to the data. 3 dimensions of 
- Japanese political culture were identified—cognition 

toward the political system, behavioral and affective 

involvement with politics, and political ins-outs. 5 
patterns of individuals in the Structure of Japan’s 
political culture were found: cogntive-normal, innova- 
tive, normal-somewhat-dissatisfied, conformist, and 
outsider types. (20 ref}—Jéurnal abstract. 

5085. Hood, Albert B. & Hodges, Richard T. (U Iowa, 
- Div of Counselor Education) The effect of a serious 

crime upon attitudes toward resident hall security. 
_ Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Sep), Vol 
_ 15(5), 352-356.—Administered a questionnaire on resi- 
dence hall security and security-related behavior (e.g., 
under what situations do students lock their doors) to 36 
male and 38 female undergraduates before and 35 male 


pric areas.—L. Gorsey. 
5086. Inciardi, James A. & Newman, Sandy 5 
Miami, Medical School) Adolescent attitudes ы 
drug use: A Cross-sectional view of two generations. 
Addictive Diseases, 1974, Vol 1(1), 117-130.—Discusses 
data on attitudes toward use obtained from 
‘statewide Surveys conducted in 1973 with 15,400 persons 
above 14 yrs of age. Data were analyzed according to 5 
- Specific age groups: 14-17, 18-24, 25-34, 35-49, iu over 
50 yrs. Data Suggest that although contemporary 
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adolescents exhibit attitudes more liberal than those of 
Society as a whole, somewhat higher proportions of 
positive orientations toward drug use are reflected by the 
young adults (18-24 yr olds) of the early 1970s. Statistics 
on the percentages of agreement-disagreement with |] 
statements about drug usage are presented. Consensus 
estimates indicate that the population as a whole viewed 
the nonmedical use of drugs in a problematic context, 
although neither of the younger groups shared true 
positive consensus of opinion toward the use of drugs. 
— L. Gorsey. 

5087. Inkeles, Alex & Smith, David H. (Stanford U) 
Becoming modern: Individual change in six developing 
countries. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1974. xi, 437 р. $15.—Conducted extensive interviews 
with over 6,000 men in 6 countries in an attempt to 
define what makes men modern and to assess the 
contribution of man's work experience to making him 
modern. The research design and sample structure, the 
development of an overall attitude-value-behavioral 
scale of modernity, data on the correlates and causes of 
modernization, and the social significance of individual 
modernization are discussed. (44 p ref) Ў 

5088. Iyengar, Shanto. (Kansas State U) Magnifying 
relationships between attitudinal variables using panel 
analysis. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 
90-97.—Analyzed the advantages of panel research in 
identifying 2 types of respondents: stayers, who did not 
change over time, and movers, who changed randomly. 
Results of the 34-mo study comparing movers and 
Stayers with regard to political criterion шеше 
showed significant correlations between own stand d 
criterion measures of voting punctuality, age at been 
Party identification took place, and index of political 
salience. —M. K. Phifer. bli 

5089. Josephson, Eric. (Columbia U, School of Put d 
Health) Adolescent marijuana use, 1971-1972: Fin d 
ings from two national surveys. Addictive Diseases, 197 | 
Vol 1(1), 55-72.—Compared findings from 2 national 
Surveys of 12-17 yr olds, one conducted with 498 Ss а 
May 1971 and the other conducted with 779 Ss in зра 
1972. Data show that there was no change between a 
and 1972 in the proportions of adolescents D. s 
they had ever used marihuana (15% in both years). E. 
was also no change in the reported amount of past us d 
Ss from the West were twice as likely to have es 
marihuana as Ss in the South; the West was the only 
region to have an increase in the proportion Е. 
users—from 23% in 1971 to 33% in 1972. Ss 16 and pi^ 
9f age were in 1971 10 times and in 1972 7 times as li * 4 
to have used the drug as younger Ss (12 and 13 Me 4 
Girls reported almost as much marihuana use Nr os 
More frequent users were more likely to live 
metropolitan areas, to be from relatively high incom 
families, and to have used other mood-altering an 
Detailed data on these patterns and on the use of alcol 
and cigarettes are also reported.—L. Gorsey. ics of 

ool bu eey, Jonathan. (Yale U) The politics of 
School busing. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(5рг), o 
38(1), 22-39.—Analyzed opinions of 1,352 an 
respondents toward school busing. Busing attitudes yum 
correlated with racism, amount of education, geograp 
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region, socioeconomic status, and political preference. 
(43 ref) 

5091. Kellum, Barbara A. (U Southern California) 
Infanticide in England in the later Middle Ages. History 
of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of Psychohistory, 
1974(Win), Vol 1(3), 367-388.—Examines new evidence 
on the causes and consequences of infanticide in late 
medieval England. It is contended that the motivation 
could not have been economic pressures alone; a 
widespread infanticidal component may have been 
present in the medieval personality. (6 p ref) 

5092. Kirkpatrick, R. George. (U Oklahoma) Moral 
indignation and repressed sexuality: The sociosexual 
dialectics of antipornography crusades. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 141-149.—Conducted 
structured and unstructured interviews with 85 leaders of 
antipornography crusades, 51 leaders of civil libertarian 
opposition to such activity, and 47 members of 2 control 
Broups. Interview data support the hypotheses that 
antipornography crusaders are predominantly lower- 
middle-class; that crusaders are more nearly lower- 
middle-class than the other groups; and that crusaders 
are more highly suppressive of sexuality, more intolerant 
of deviant behavior, and more ready to inflict punish- 
ment than are comparison groups. Implications relevant 
to the Freudian-Marxist view of man are alluded to and 
id Eripe qnenoes for society inferred when the basic 

man functions of hunger and sex are suppressed. (22 
те)—В. Smith. s e : 

T 5093. Klein, Stanley. (Western Connecticut State U) 
he final mystery. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974. 
85 p. $3.95.— Discusses the meaning of death in ancient 
times and in different cultures and how researchers, 
Physicians, and surgeons have attempted to prolong life. 
= 5094. Knoke, David. (Indiana U) A causal synthesis 
ео са! and psychological models of American 
AE behavior. Social Forces, 1974(Sep), Vol 53(1), 
ae Estimated a path model of the presidential 
S B Ron social variables, party identification, issue 
oyen ations, and candidate evaluations using samples of 
no from the 1964 (N = 1,571) and 1968 
s = us) elections. Results show that social effects 
ER ing behavior are channeled almost completely 
et party identification, which has the largest direct 

RA on the vote. Indirect effects of party identification 

n en candidate evaluations are considerably larger 
R rough issue orientations. The models for both 

ES eal similar effects, although issues and candi- 
1964 еге more important determinants of the vote іл 
ур uma abstract. 
dine d Knowles, Lyle & Poorkaj, Houshang. (Pepper 
activitio Attitudes and behavior on viewing sexual 
1974(Ja E in public places. Sociology & Social Research, 
1644 eH Vol 58(2), 130-135.—Studied attitudes of 
Public E toward viewing sexually explicit activities in 

Es nae facilities, and the relationship of 
Teported] udes. to the frequency with which the Ss 
year. А, attended such activities within the previous 
Permissjve ен a positive association was found between 

ehavior ness and viewing participation, inconsistent 
al and attitudinal trends appeared with respect 


more explicit activiti 
activiti . (16 rel 
бита abairar, ез and attendance. ( f) 


5096. Kojak, George. (Harborview Community Men- - 
tal Health Ctr, Group & Individual Treatment Sections 
Seattle, WA) The American community in Bangkok, - 
Thailand: A model of social disintegration. Ameri 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 131(11 
1229-1233.—Suggests that the high prevalence of psy- 
chopathology (as measured by the number of marital. 
problems and emotional problems of adolescents requi 
ing professional care) noted in the American communi 
in Bangkok, Thailand, during 1971-1972 was related 
social disintegration. Comparison with a relatively. 
integrated American community in Japan reveals 
strikingly lower prevalence of psychopathology. 

5097. Langer, William L. (Harvard U) Infanticide: 
historical survey. History of Childhood Quarterly: The” 
Journal of Psychohistory, 1974(Win), Vol 1(3), 353= 
—Traces the history of infanticide as a method | 
disposing of deformed or sickly infants and of popula- - 
tion control. (4 p ref) nt 
5098. Laplante, Jacques. (U Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 
[The use of drugs seen in the light of interaction. 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 702), 155-166 
— Discusses transcultural studies showing that attitud 
toward drug users depend on societal attitudes апі 
customs. An objective approach to this problem would 
involve comparing the drug user to a normal man and” 
assessing the extent of deviance. A subjective approa i 
recommended, involving description of the user as 
n interacting with those around him. (French: 
summary) (26 ref) —English summary. $ 

5099. Lehnen, Robert G. & Koch, Gary G. ( 
Houston) Analyzing panel data with ui 
attrition. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1) 
40-56.—Analyzed 3-wave panel data co lected di i 
the 1968 presidential election campaign in Florida апд 
North Carolina on the basis of partial candidal 
preference information available from some respon 
and complete information obtained from others, 
supplemented margi als model based on the general 
linear approach to categorical data analysis is extended 
to the situation involving incomplete time data. The final 
statistical models show no politically significant effects _ 
associated with the campaign (time) on the level of 
citizens’ preferences for Hubert Humphrey, Richard ; 
Nixon, or George Wallace for 7 race and occupation | 
classifications.—Journal abstract. 

5100. Lemon, Nigel. (U Sussex, Brighton, England) 
rsonality and attitude as determinants of 


Training, pe tt ing | 
magistrates" sentencing. British Journal of Criminology, 
1974(Јап), Vol 14(1), 34-48.—Studied the sentencing 


behavior of 33 male and 22 female British magistrates, - 
redominantly middle and upper class. The untrained 
group (26 Ss) were recently appointed and had about 
completed Stage I of training. The trained group (29 55) 
had completed Stage 2 training and had had at least ly 
of experience on the bench. During a 2-hr interview each. 
S listened to 3 tape-recorded simulated cases, indicated 
the sentence in each case, and gave the reasons foi 
imposing it. Measures of the personality factor of 
concreteness/abstractness, and of attitudes to the. law 
and punishment were also obtained. Results indic i 
various possible direct and indirect interlocking effects 
of personality, attitudes, and experience on the senter 
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| ing behavior of magistrates, and the implications of these 
findings are discussed with special reference to the l-yr 
training program for magistrates.—D. R. Evans. 
. 5101. Levenson, Hanna. (Texas A&M U) Participa- 
tion in antipollution activities and complexity of 


- judgments about environmental degradation. Journal of 


"Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 147-148.—In 2 
- studies with 77 sociology students and 96 other adult Ss, 
-C. Hovland and M. Sherif’s research (1953) was 
replicated in investigating the hypotheses that (a) when 
"given a fixed number of categories, people who are more 
involved in antipollution activities will concentrate their 
"placement of items concerning pollution into a small 
“number of categories and will be highly discriminating in 
"accepting terms at their own end of the scale, and (b) 
when given an unrestricted number of categories, people 
“who are more involved will sort issue statements into 
‘significantly fewer piles than less involved people. 
Results indicate that Ss spaced their items more evenly 
“over the 11 categories and placed more items in the 
“extreme categories; the 2nd hypothesis was not con- 
firmed.—4M. E. Pounsel. 
+ 5102. Liska, Allen E. (Central Michigan U) Attitude- 
behavior consistency: Reply to Magura. American 
Sociological Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(5), 762-763.—Re- 
sponds to S. Magura's (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) criticisms 
of the author's suggestions for a classification of 
attitude-behavior research. Support for the 3 com 
nents of the classification is presented, and the forms 
‘used to present the various conceptualizations of 
consistency and interaction in attitude-behavior studies 
аге clarified. 

5103. Loftin, Colin & Hill, Robert Н. (Brown U) 
Regional substructure and homicide: An examination of 
the Gastil-Hackney thesis. American Sociological Review, 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(5), 714-724.—2 studies of regional 
variation in US homicide rates by S. Hackney (1969) and 

"К. D. Gastil (1971) have been interpreted as verifying the 
hypothesis that high levels of interpersonal violence 
which characterize the Southern Tegion result largely 
from cultural factors independent of situational varia- 
bles. The present author argues that their estimates are 
based on poor measurement and are biased in the 
direction of the culture of violence hypothesis. (29 ref) 
5104. Magura, Stephen. (Rutgers State U) Acomment 
on "'attitude-behavior consistency . . ." American 
"Sociological Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(5), 761—762. 
—Considers that A. E. Liska's (see PA, Vol 52: 10083) 
suggestion for a threefold classification of attitude-be- 
havior research is actually composed of only 2 elements, 
since his consistency and interaction conceptualizations 
are identical. Liska's interaction model is nothing but an 
additive model with a negative sign. 
-...5105. Mantell, David M. eeler Affili in- 
E cn Dern бун iliates, Plain. 
authoritarian parents? Psycholo Today, 197. 
8(4), Guede tate rien cays rere aud. Rita ddl 
Berets. The resistors came from higher socioeconomic 
class homes and had better educated parents than the 
Green Berets. The parents of the Green Berets demand- 
ed obedience and compliance while those of the resistors 
offered rational explanations of actions and views. The 
Green Berets tended to adopt their parents’ views with 
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little thought while the resistors carefully considered 
their commitments. Other differences are described 
which further strengthen the conclusion that the willing- 
ness to use violence is a product of an authoritarian 
home life in childhood.—E. J. Posavac. 

5106. Muttagi, P. K. (D. G. Ruparel Coll, Bombay, 
India) Attitude change: Impact of training for democra- 
су. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1974(Apr), Vol 35(1), 
41-56.—Administered a scale measuring antidemocratic 
and fascist tendencies, based on the California Fascism 
Scale, to 25 young adults 20-30 yrs old in a training in 
democracy program, both before and after training. 
Among the findings were that antidemocratic tendencies 
were lower after training. The influence of the training 
was greatest in reducing militancy, conservatism, and 
reactionary tendencies, moderate in reducing criminality, 
violence, and desire to suppress democratic ideas, and 
lowest in changing unfavorable attitudes towards minori- 
Чез.—/. W. Kidorf. . 

5107. Nelson, Stephen D. (U Michigan, Inst for Social 
Research) Nature/nurture revisited |: A review of the 
biological bases of conflict. Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(2) 285-335.—Considers that 
biologically oriented approaches to the study of human 
conflict have thus far been limited largely to the study of 
aggression. A sample of the literature on this topic is 
reviewed, drawing upon 4 major approaches: compara- 
tive psychology, ethology, evolutionary-based theories, 
and human physiology. More sophisticated relationships 
between so-called “innate” and "acquired" determinants 
of behavior are discussed, along with the proper 
relevance of animal behavior studies for human behav- 
ior. Unless contained in 2 comprehensive theory which 
includes social and psychological variables, biologically 
Oriented theories (alihough often valid within ko 
domain) offer at best severely limited and at worst high д 
misleading explanations of complex social conflicts. | 
list of several positive contributions of these biologica 
approaches is presented. (5 p ref)—Journal ah 

5108. Nutt, Roberta L. & Sedlacek, William E. ( 
Maryland, Counseling Ctr) Freshman sexual Mes 
and behavior. Journal of College Student Personnel 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 346-351.—Administered an anony: 
mous questionnaire to 752 college freshmen on ES 
behavior and attitudes. Data were analyzed according ү 
Sex and whether Ss had had sexual intercourse. Resu e 
Show less of a gap between behavior and attitudes than 
in previous studies. Ss who had had sexual experienc 
had more liberal personal and ideal sexual codes did 
held stronger beliefs that contraceptive availability | dm 
Not increase promiscuity and that abortions Sn m 
available without parental consent than Ss wit dd 
Sexual experience. Males held more liberal personal As 
ideal codes, were less likely to know any homosexuais Я 
and were more likely to think that homosexuals nafi 
psychological help than females. There were no aoa 
cant Sex X Sexual Experience interactions. Fac ite 
analysis yielded 2 factors accounting for 85% of S's 
variance, one which loaded with items dealing wi des 
Sexual identity and the other dealing with sexual cot 
and personal expectations.—L. Gorsey. 1 U) 


5109. O'Keefe, Timothy. (Florida Technologica 
The M media and drug abuse 


[Sometime allies: 
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education.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
70), 91-121.—Discusses the role of mass communica- 
tion in drug abuse education. The usefulness of mass 
media in controlling drug abuse and suggestions for 
more effective use of such approaches are considered. 
The chief influence of the media appears to be 
reinforcement of attitudes previously acquired through 
the other, more persuasive, methods of communication. 
(French & English summaries) (38 ref)—R. L. Cook. 
5110. O'Leary, Virginia E. (Oakland U) Some 
attitudinal barriers to occupational aspirations in 
women. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 
809-826.—Presents a review of the literature on those 
attitudinal barriers which may interact to inhibit the 
woman worker from engaging in the kinds of achieve- 
ment-directed behavior necessary to ensure her promo- 
tion into managerial positions. Some of these factors 
(e.g, societal sex role stereotypes and attitudes toward 
competency in women) are external to the woman herself 
but may create barriers to her job-related aspirations. 
Internal factors include fear of failure, low self-esteem, 
and role conflict as well as perceived consequences and 
incentives for engaging in achievement-related behav- 
iors. Implications for further research and application of 
these findings are discussed. (122 ref)—Journal abstract. 
5111. Olshavsky, Richard W. & Summers, John O. 
(Indiana U, Graduate School of Business) A study of the 
role of beliefs and intentions in consistency restoration. 
Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 1(1), 
63-70.—Studied the relationships among beliefs, knowl- 
edge, intentions, and behavior of 108 undergraduate and 
graduate cigarette smokers. Ss were administered a 3- 
Part questionnaire: Section 1 contained 103 beliefs which 
could serve as reasons for continued smoking; Section 2 
consisted of 25 questions on various characteristics of the 
smoker, his smoking pattern, and his future intentions 
regarding smoking; and Section 3 tested the Ss’ knowl- 
ka of the specific health dangers of cigarette smoking. 
esults suggest that consistency was restored by stating 
ex Jntention to quit or by espousing beliefs, some of 
art evidenced factual or reasoning distortions. (19 ref) 
Sn i сыы 
+ rne, J. Grayson; Powers, Richard B. & 
Anderson, Emmett G. (Utah State U of Agriculture & 
Thats Science) A lottery to stop littering. Psychology 
elei Aug, Vol 8), 65-66 Compared tae 
2 ineveness of moral exhortations against littering with 
bag ande Programs: (a) payment of $.25 per filled litter 
file one one chance per filled litter bag to win $20. 
partici у 476 of the visitors to the experimental site 
ders pated in the programs, both programs significantly 
y vem the litter. The lottery approach is cheaper than 
cep Ur plan, is easily administered, and could help 
as S clean inexpensively.—E. J. Posavac. 
Waterloo ү Charles H. & Risley, Todd R. (U 
tario eny of Human Kinetics & Leisure Studies, 
membershi nada) Recreation as a reinforcer: Increasing 
Tecreatio ip and decreasing disruption in an urban 
197 n center. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
4(Fal), Vol 7(3 D ed that 
eee „7(3), 403-411.—It_ is presum: 
People, fr ctivities have a variety of functions for 
Ment; h Om tension reduction to citizenship develop- 
> However, a recreation activity’s most empirically 


Iecreati 
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Obvious function is as a reinforcer. The present. 
experiments with black 7-25 yr olds demonstrate how: 
recurrent problems of urban recreation progr: - 
recruitment of members and reduction of disruptive 
behaviors within the program—can be handled simply — 
by contingently adjusting the amount of time th 
recreation activities are available. When extra time in the 
recreation center was provided to those youths who 
brought new members, dramatic increases in member- 
ship were achieved. When the closing time for each 
evenings recreation program was publicly moved for- 
ward by a few minutes for each offense, disruptive 
behaviors were nearly eliminated. It is concluded 1a 
recreation used as a reinforcer can improve the basic” 
operation of a recreation center and might similarly 
enhance other presumed and desired functions 0 
recreation. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 
5114. Pizer, Stuart A. & Travers, Jeffrey R. (Harvar 
U) Psychology and social change. New York, | 
McGraw-Hill, 1975. іх, 180 р. $4.95.—Presents. 
discussion of the processes and effects of social change: 
individuals, small groups, institutions (specifically, 
ons and mental hospitals), and society (emph 
contemporary socialization practices and their effects on 
children). (7% p ref) 
5115. Plant, Martin A. & Reeves, Charles E. 
Southampton, England) The group dynamics of beco 
ing a rug taker. Inte rsonal Developmeni 
1973-1974(Aug), Vol 4(2), 99-106.—2 indepen. 
British studies examined the group dynamics of 
in 2 geographical areas. The 2 respondent samples of 122 
and 200 Ss, respectively, were located bya nonrandom 
method called “snowballing.” Many of those interviewed 
were young, unmarried, and living away from their. 
ntal homes. Some were es and pn had b. 
veral of drugs. Evidence indicates at most О! 
tini Seamed and офа became drug o 
throu; up processees (i.e., by peer pressure an Ex 
Hou ett of close associates) rather than as a result E. 
of individual pathology. Users became drug takers as a И 
itive affirmation of values and behavior. Again, 
influenced by group forces and social roles, membership 
of drug-taking coteries was often temporary or sporadic, | at 
'ournal abstract. 
(ОПЕ ier. Bai Ce el 
tr, Birmingham, Engian t 
ie P Md influence on “modern” and "tradition- — 
Some evidence from Hong Kong. Journal 


higher education 
would be relatively “modern th those. 
without higher education, an 
sively in Anglo-Chinese 
“modern” compared with thos 
exclusively in Chinese schools. 


ic Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 382), 222- 
einen a Value Survey to measure Н 
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values in an area probability sample of 2,839 adult 
Americans over the 3-yr period 1968-1971. Most values 
remained stable, but some underwent significant change. 
Increasing in importance were values of world peace, 
beauty, equality, mature love, and a logical approach to 
oroblem solving. Declining in importance were the 
/alues of a comfortable life, personal accomplishment, 
amily security, social recognition, and cleanliness. To 
letermine whether the changes were manifested in all 
segments of American society, the value rankings were 
oroken down on the basis of sex, race, income, education 
ind age. (19 ref)—M. K. Phifer. 

- 5118. Rosen, R. A.; Werley, H. H.; Ager, J. W. & 
Shea, F. P. (Wayne State U) Health professionals' 
attitudes toward abortion. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1974(Sum), Vol 38(2), 159-173.—Presents results of a 
1971 survey of attitudes toward abortion of 20,000 health 
professionals. Medical students and social work profes- 
sionals were most favorable toward abortion; nursing 
faculty members and Catholic health professionals were 
least favorable. The chief reason given for favoring 
abortion was protection of the health of the mother; 
those not in favor stressed the importance of preserving 
ife after conception.—M. K. Phifer. 

5119. Rosenberg, Janis S.; Kasl, Stanislav V. & 
Berberian, Rosalie M. (Yale U) Sex differences in 
adolescent drug use: Recent trends. Addictive Diseases, 
1974, Vol 1(1), 73-96.—Identified sex differences in 
preferred illicit drugs and trends in use over time for 
large samples of junior and senior high school students 
(М = 8,700). Current use and lifetime prevalence were 
anonymously reported by 2 comparable samples 1 yr 
apart. Between survey years the number of females who 
"ever used" a drug increased significantly for 9 out of 11 
drug categories while the number of males increased in 
only 3 categories. “Current” usage remained fairly stable 
for both sexes. Although the females’ overall use was 
more similar to the males’ in 1971-1972 than in 
1970-1971, the more recent data suggest the following 
preferences for certain drugs by sex: (a) More males than 
females had either “ever used” or were current users of 
alcohol, marihuana, hashish, glue, and heroin. (b) More 
females were current users of amphetamines and 
barbiturates. Variations due to grade in school, Tace, and 
school type are also reported. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5120. Ruitenbeek, Hendrik M. The new sexuality. 
New York, NY: New Viewpoints, 1974. 174 p. $10. 
—Traces changing attitudes toward Sexuality from 
Victorian times to the present. The idea that the so-called 
“perversions” belong to the wide variety of legitimate 
sexual experiences, the weakened role of the le in the 
American family, and the need for more Tesearch on 
sexuality and sexual behavior are discussed. (11 p ref) 

5121. Sanders, Mark; Gustanski, Jerry & Lawton, 
Mike. (California State U, Northridge) Effect of ambient 
Illumination on noise level of groups. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 527-528.—Varied the 
ambient illumination level in a natural setting. Unobtru- 
sive measures of the noise produced by groups of people 
gathering in the area revealed a significant (p « .001) 
eduction in noise under the low-illumination condition. 

5122. Schonberg, William B. (Muskingum Coll) 
Modification of attitudes of college students over time: 
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1923-1970. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 125(1), 107-117.— Reports results of the 6th adminis- 
tration of the Pressey X-O Test (1927, Form B) to 
students at a midwestern university. This administration 
was designed to measure the effects that cultural events 
have had on modifying attitudes regarding wrongs, 
worries, and interests of college students from 1962 to 
1970. The increasing liberalization in terms of “wrongs” 
that earlier investigators found continued to prevail, 
primarily for the younger classes. Also prevalent was the 
decreasing number of words marked as “wrongs” from _ 
freshman to senior year. Unlike earlier studies using this 
test, there was a consistent increase in the average 
number of items worried about for all of the 1970 groups. 
A downward trend was also observed from freshman to 
senior year. It is suggested that today’s college students 
are more accepting regarding personal shortcomings, 
while at the same time are more demanding of society as 
a whole. They also felt more helpless and lonely than 
other generations tested and were more fearful of the 
actions of others.—Journal abstract. 

5123. Schubert, Glendon. (U Hawaii) The judicial 
mind revisited: Psychometric analysis of Supreme Court 
ideology. New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1974. 
xv, 183 p. $9(cloth), $4.95(paper).—Presents an analysis 
of policy development by the US Supreme Court from 
1946 to 1969 in terms of the similarities, continuities, and 
differences in policies of the individual judges. Detailed 
comparisons of statistical analysis procedures (principal 
components, oblique factor, and smallest space analyses) 
for the same data matrices are presented, along with a 
proposed theory of political ideology based on psycho- 
logical concepts, and representations of judicial ideal- 
points derived from multivariate computer analyses in a 
set of physical (Euclidean) models. 

5124. Segal, Bernard. (Murray State U) Drug use and 
fantasy processes: Criterion for prediction of potential 
users. International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 
9(3), 475-480.— Attempted to predict drug use by using à 
Set of 14 predictor variables, derived from responses a 
B. Segal and G. Feger's Drug Use Survey and i 
Process Inventory, against 2 discrete criteria—ever vn 
vs never used drugs. Ss were 330 undergraduates, 185 0 
whom had never used drugs and 145 who reported the 
use of drugs 1 or more times. Significant differences were 
found between the 2 groups on all 14 variables. Drug 
users revealed a greater frequency of дауйгеапш 
frightened reactions to daydreams, visual imagery ап 
thinking about the past in daydreams, curiosity in 
impersonal-mechanical events, and a greater interest 5 
talking about fantasies. Nondrug users showed fewer 0 
these tendencies, but reported more hostile Gaya 
and more daydreams dealing with interpersonal events. 
An analysis of hits and misses obtained by the discrimi- 
nant equations indicated that 129 (70%) of the pono 
bsp dde correctly predicted as to group membership. 
= 'Orsey. 

5125. Smart, Reginald G. & Whitehead, Paul C. 
Usine e с Foundation, Toronto, beer 

пада) The uses of an epidemiology of drug use: 
Canadian scene. International Tournal of the Addictions, 
1974, Vol 9(3), 373-388.— Presents a review of the uses 
and findings of epidemiological studies of Canadian 
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drug use patterns. 6 purposes of epidemiological studies 
are identified: (a) to diagnose the health of the 
community, (b) to identify the workings of health 
services, (c) to determine the individual risks, (d) to 
depict the clinical picture and natural history of a 
medical problem, (e) to identify certain syndromes, and 
(D) to search for causes. Findings from studies conducted 
for each of these purposes are reviewed, and methodo- 
logical issues аге discussed. (40 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5126. Smart, Reginald G. & Whitehead, Paul C. The 
prevention of drug abuse by lowering per capita 
consumption: Distributions of consumption in samples 
of Canadian adults and British university students. 
Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 25(4), 49-55. 

5127. Smith, Thomas S. (U Rochester) Aestheticism 
and social structure: Style and social network in the 
dandy life. American Sociological Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 
39(5, 725-743.—Discusses the dimensions of social 
aestheticism as part of a case study of the Regency 
milieu of Beau Brummell, the main figure of the dandy 
movement. To account for this pattern, the relationship 
between style and social structure is treated in terms of a 
theory of structural crystallization and decrystallization. 
(49 ref) 

5128. Sorrentino, Richard M. & Vidmar, Neil. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Impact of events: 
Short- vs. long-term effects of a crisis. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 38(2), 271-279.—Examined 
short- and long-term effects of sudden, unexpected crisis 
events on public opinion. A 4-mo survey was conducted 
after a Canadian political crisis in 1970. Results indicate 
that (a) no conclusions regarding long-term effects of an 
event can be drawn unless long-term surveys are 
conducted, (b) opinions given during a crisis may not 
reflect underlying attitudes, and (c) variables such as 
Sample fluctuation and extraneous events may influence 
the E cM. K. Phifer. 

9. Soueif, M. I. (Cairo U, Arab Republic of Egypt) 
Cannabis ideology: A study of opinions and beliefs 
N Ing around cannabis consumption. Bulletin on 

E 1973(Oct-Dec), Vol 25(4), 33-38. 
talist ferret ttams Charles. (Emory U) A transcenden- 

eet рес Тһе child-rearing practices of Bronson 
Psychohi istory of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of 
сан istory, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(1), 4-51.— Discusses the 
tion cs theories of Bronson Alcott and their applica- 

5131 € rearing of Anna and Louisa May. (175 ref) 
рацо 511000900, Kenrick S.; Clarke, Alfred C. & 
Visual-verbal у (Ohio State U) Reactions to My-Lai: A 
| 1974(Jan), v, лоп. Sociology & Social Research, 
_ of photo ы 95 58(2), 122-129.— Contrasted the impact 

commu, Braphic imagery with descriptive paragraphs in 
micating information on the killing of civilians at 
| 
| 


———— 


My- MOES 

oe imagery produced more negative reac- 

Tespondents. g the 947, Ss Reserve Officer Training Corps 

Viewed phot Were less critical, except those Ss who 

ences in j арз who were more critical. Sex differ- 
| 5139, Judgments were also observed.—R. V. Heckel. 

Drinking Opper, Martin D. (Southern Methodist U) 
, Patterns, culture change, sociability and 


lavajo 
1(), эт. Melescents," Addictive Diseases, 1974, Vol 
hich -—Discusses social and economic factors 


ac E 8 3 
count for considerable changes evident in 
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Navajo Indian drinking patterns since 1960. Many о! 
these changes have occurred among young adults and - 
adolescents. Drinking changes appear to have been - 
caused by changes in agency towns on the reservation 
which occurred because of long-term developments i 
the reservation economy stemming from the 1920s, 
from sharp increases in the amount of spending by all 
levels of government and private industry on th 
reservation. The cultural conflict between Navajo and 
white societies and between the young people and th 
parents are thought to account for many of 
frustrations and pressures expressed in drinking. (24 т 
—L. Gorsey. a 

5133. Ulrich, Roger E. (Western Michigan U) Toward 
experimental living. Behavior Modification Monographs, 
1973, Vol 2(1), 75 p.—Describes ап experiment 
community established in Kalamazoo, Michigan, - 
1968. Its negative and positive aspects are discussed an 
compared with conventional society. A question 
study among community members on such factors as 
ownership of property and the sharing of duties 
reported. The formation of cliques, stratification of 
community, and various practical problems are dis- 
cussed. Faults of the initial effort are si ized. 
Experiments with alternative lifestyles are continuing. — 
—R. Hall. 


hairstyle. Res 

value укш, на 

as a function of race attire. 3 

5135. Veevers, J. E. (U Western Ontario, Londo: 

childlessness and social policy: An 

Coordinator, 1974(Oct), V. 

of research on voluntary 
least 3 kinds of 


ship between t 
which parenthood is advoca! 


between patie: 


ent and п { 
counteracting pronatalist polic: 


gies for manipulating fertility decision: 
—Journal abstract. 


$6.95(paper). 
ii ; is ' 
аса WEM psychological factors in sexual 
behavior, cross-cultural perspectives on sexual behavior, | 


and sexual behavior in various populations (e.g. preg- 
t women and the elderly). 
__ 5137. Weiss, Carol H. (Columbia U, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research) Where politics and evaluation 
‘research meet. Evaluation, 1973, Vol 1(3), 37-45.—De- 
‘scribes constraints on program evaluation research 
ising from its political context. Typical differences in 
1 ints between decisionmakers and researchers аге 
discussed, and the implicit political attitude of evaluation 
research itself is analyzed. Several specific proposals for 


reform are offered. 
Drug Dependence. 


5138. WHO Expert Committee on 
(Geneva, Switzerland) WHO Expert Committee on Drug 
Dependence: Report. World Health Organization, Tech- 
nical Report Series, 1974, No 551, 89 p.—Presents the 
proceedings of the 1973 meeting of the World Health 
Organization (WHO) Expert Committee on Drug De- 
pendence. Topics include the types of work performed 
by international bodies concerned with drug depend- 
ence, methods of prevention of problems associated with 
drug use, and recommendations for the international 
control of individual drugs. 

5139. Wilson, Glenn D. & Lee, Hyun Soo. (Inst of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Social attitude patterns in 
Korea. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 
27-30.—Investigated the structure of social attitude 
patterns of 356 Koreans and examined the appropriate- 
ness of the Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale to a 
non-European population. Principal components analy- 
sis revealed a general factor of Conservatism similar to 
that identified in various European cultures, although 
slightly diminished in importance. The subfactor pattern 
was sufficiently similar to previous results to allow 
meaningful scoring according to the standard scales. 
Low occupational status was associated with conserva- 
tive attitudes of 4 major kinds—militarism-punitiveness, 
antihedonism, ethnocentrism, and religiosity. Females 
were more religious than males but less ethnocentric. 
Results confirm the universality of social attitude 
patterns and their associations with demographic varia- 
bles.—Journal abstract. 

5140. Winett, Richard A. (U Kentucky) Behavior 
modification and social change. Professional Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(3) 244—250.—Describes behavior 
modification techniques such as contingency systems, 
token economies, and behavioral analyses that can be 
effective instruments of social change. Practical applica- 
tions are proposed for regulation of natural resources. 

"traffic problems, effective school integration, environ- 
mental design, and study of comparative economies. A 
methodology for studying programs on the community 
level is proposed, with sequential rather than concurrent 
implementation of social programs providing the neces- 
sary multiple-baseline design. It is noted that such 
programs must be under citizen control to avoid 
possibility of coercion. (41 ref)—C. Wright. 

5141. Yacenda, John A. (California State U, San Jose) 
Knowledge and attitudes of college students about 

venereal disease and its prevention. Health Service 
Reports, 1974(Mar), Vol 89(2), 170-176.—Developed a 
questionnaire on venereal disease (VD) and administered 
it to 156 men and 136 women undergraduates. The chief 
source of information about VD for this sample 
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appeared to have been the schools, along with various 
channels of self-learning (newspapers, radio, pamphlets, 
etc). Respondents who had had VD had considerable 
knowledge concerning it, but were confused about 
specific later complications. Divergent opinions about 
prevention and preventive methods were expressed, 
depending on sexual experience, current sexual activity, 
sex group, and knowledge of or experience with the 
disease. Results are given in detail, and the implications 
for VD education, clinics, and prevention programs are 
discussed. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5142. Yorburg, Betty. (City Coll, City U New York) 
Psychoanalysis and Women's Liberation. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 71—77.—Examines psy- 
choanalytic theories of penis envy and womb envy 
within the social context of the contemporary women's 
liberation movement. A Freudian theory of sexuality is 
seen to develop within the context of culture and under 
the influence of ideology and economic need. 

5143. Zanna, Mark P. & Del Vecchio, Steven M. 
(Princeton U) Viewer's political orientation and the 
appropriateness of TV newscaster behavior. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 311-312.—At- 
tempted to delineate the role of the TV newscaster from 
the viewers' perspective and to determine whether 
viewers’ political orientations affect their definitions. 
Results show that liberals perceived criticizing and 
calling for change of governmental policy as more 
appropriate for newscasters than did conservatives. The 
impact on results of having a conservative administration 
in office is considered. 
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5144. Argyle, Michael & Little, Brian R. (U Oxford, 
England) Do personality traits apply to social behavi- 
our? Journal for the Theory of Social Behavior, 1972(AP*), 
Vol 2(1), 1-35.— Describes theories of social behavior as 
they apply to persons vs situations and the учар 
between and among individuals. Personality is discuss 
as a constant pattern of behavior, as trait dispositions, 2 
a person's cognitive system, as a series of unrelat 
stimulus-response links, and as the sum of role perform- 
ances. The evidence is reviewed on whether or not 5001 
behavior can be usefully understand in terms of traits. 
The practice of ascribing characteristics such as e 
tiveness, sociability, hostility, etc, to an indivi ae 
instead of to a sample of his behavior is questioned. a 
various models of personality are discussed from 
viewpoint. (57 ref)—R. S. Albin. icut 

5145. Middlebrook, Patricia N. (Central Connectic 
State Coll) Social psychology and modern life. New 
York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. xi, 626 p.— Presents" 
textbook in social psychology aimed at giving a researo Э 
oriented approach to contemporary, real-life probes 
Among the topics included are social determinants of S 
self, personal experience and attitude formation, comm! 
nication and social contact, aggression and 
learning, altruism, patterns of interaction, and group 
functioning. (36 p ref) 
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5146. Rogers, Rosemarie. (Tufts U, Fletcher School of activity is play or not depends on a retrospecti i 
lomacy) Normative aspects of leisure time оси ie dn жайа that activity is pee 
behavior in the Soviet Union. Sociology & Social necessary to the conduct of life or not. Forms of pla 
1974(Jul, Vol 58(4), 369-379.—Used an 

arch reports by Soviet sociologists to ref)—R. S. Albin. 
e behavior in the USSR. 
Preferred activities included reading, theater, concerts, the biasing effects of social distance in cross-cul 
literature readings, exhibits, museums and sports or art Survey research projects. Journal of Social Psychol 


activities. Less popular were radio, TV, and movies. 1 I i 
There appears to be recognition of what ought to be that the presence of an outside O in an interview would | 


watched on TV, although there is some suggestion that, 10! lead to interview bias. Results of an interview with 
as in the US, actual behavior may not conform to this 


Law & Dip 


analysis of rese: | 
identify norms оп leisur 


Research, 
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awareness. (22 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 


5147. Sultzstein, Herbert D.; Klausner, Alene & 5151. Watkins, Charles E. (U Texas, Austin) 


Schiavo, R. Steven. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, City U analytic 
New York) Social influence on perceptual judgments 
and responses. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 94(1), 123-135.— Tested the hypothesis that social 
modification of perceptual processes has occurred when 
the original social influence effect transfers to a different 
task, with a different E and in the absence of the 
influence agents. Such transfer was demonstrated with 
cross-modal-matching tasks. 41 female Ss produced 
zane magnitudes in the response modality to match 
relative magnitude in the stimulus modality. It was the Б rr 

judged distances between stimuli which nae influenced. interpersonal conflict, p rincipled and communal 

е original and transfer tasks shared the same stimulus дра Н BETA 

ШОШ. (heaviness of weights) but differed in the PEMER ОС ш, of issues of contis 
Tesponse modality (duration of a tone and visual length). 
The transfer across response modalities suggests that it 


games, play-therapy, and animal play are discussed. (47 


5150. Sutcliffe, Claud R. (U of the South) Eliminating _ 
1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 141-142.— Tested the hypoth 
Arab peasants during which an American professor was 


present confirm the hypothesis. 


model of conflict. Speech Monographs, — 
1974(Mar), Vol 4101), 1-5.—Presents a symbol set and 


—Attempted to identify types an: у 
illustrate how conflict сап have both positive am 
negative effects on group cohesiveness. 2 types of - 


pending on the state of an assumed consensus over basi 


and external, were studied using 102 female undergradi 
ate dyads (roommates). Ss completed a questionnaire 
consuming items from Seashore's Group Cohesivent 


Was the judgmental process rather than the overt i - ini 
i i for which S gave her own opinion 
Tesponse habit which was modified.—Journal abstract. (s and 20 еа Fi AR and eek her 


5148. Schoner, Bertram; Rose, Gerald L. & Hoyt, G. roommate's opinion. Results suggest that principled ' 


C. (Simon Fraser U, Burnab iti i i 
0 > y, British Columbia, i ti 

Canada) Quality of decisions: Individuals versus real Seal oa 
synthetic groups. Journal higher 
1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 
of decisions on 3 eco; 
forms of real 5 
decision rules, 


lecisions as 
participated 


NO previous ex, 
decisions than 
ly made indiv; 
Made decisions su; 
Tule, but inferior 


groups out 
pe 

tween decisio 

tives varied i 


pri 


of Applied Psychology, higher 
424-432.—Compared the quality icted intensifying effect 
nomic problems for individuals, 2 repasser que 
-person groups, and 3 synthetic grou] 
. А total of 185 Опер OE fistn Ens 
ы чок or as group members and then 
n the opposite condition. Real groups with 
posure to the problems mide bete Group Dynamics & Inte 
did groups whose members had previous- 
idual decisions on the same tasks, and 
perior to a plurality synthetic decision 
jon to the “best man" or I. Lorge and N. 
з Model A rule (1955). Both types of real 
tformed individuals. The relationship be- 
n quality and riskiness of decision alterna- 
pci the 3 decision tasks. Real groups with no 
POsure to the task responded to the suggested risk 


ve effect on cohesiveness and that — 
has a positive effect, Ep ; 


levels of cohesiveness if there is not conflict at all 
of the use of issues 1 


internal to a relationship did not eneralize to both types 


however, suggesting differences 
Er pom (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


personal Communication 


rm : 
Units, Qn appropriately than did other decision-making 24 dy: 
5149 ом abstract. Findings c reacted oa 
&omena » John. (U Nottingham, England) Prole- limits imposed by anner 
o an understanding wea did for the consistent with the way males typically 
Defines 008047 Behaviour, 1973(Apr), Vol 3(1), 47-89. react. to threat—by beco 
Concept, A E activity called “play” and elucidatesitasa resisting yielding. When the 
Man withi ee of philosophical thought about E, however, this same gro pereti 
classical Pus Play is intelligible is provided. The Canadian females. ^t unc 
€ impo; rtan response theory of play is examined. relatively opaa CBA owever, were more pase 


behavior is 


се of rule-following as a of human limitation. Indian 
Noted. It is соп or whee an than the other groups. G7 
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5154. Alevy, Daniel et al. (Yale U) Rationale, 
research, and role relations in the Stirling workshop. 
Tournal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(2), 
776-284.—Criticisms of theory, design, and research 
connected with a workshop involving Catholics and 
otestants from Belfast are assessed by the organizers 
_ and consultants responsible for the project. Differences 
in role and commitment are advanced as partial 
explanations for divergent assessments of the workshop. 

5155. Altman, Irwin. (U Utah) Reciprocity of inter- 
personal exchange. Journal for the Theory of Social 
Behaviour, 1973(Oct), Vol 3(2), 249-261.— Discusses, as а 
central issue in the development of interpersonal 
relationships, the process by which people reciprocally 

reveal information and feelings to one another. The 
- empirical and theoretical literature is reviewed, and a 
_ conceptual framework of the reciprocity phenomenon is 
proposed. Factors hypothesized to affect level of 
reciprocity include (a) stage of a social relationship, (b) 
- level of topical intimacy, (c) situational considerations 
such as degree of commitment to a social relationship, 
.. and (d) personal and group composition factors. Further 
research is needed to analyze the underlying mecha- 
nisms, and to study shifts in reciprocity as a function of 
different antecedent conditions. (27 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
5156. Barthol, Richard P. & Berry, Lilly. (U Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) OB strikes out OD: An application of 
. organization development in sports. Interpersonal Devel- 
opment, 1973-1974(Aug), Vol 4(2), 85-98.—Describes the 
testing of an Organizational Development (OD) model 
= with a college baseball team. Some Suggested changes in 
| the game violated Organized Baseball (OB) traditions 
and were rejected, but open communication and deci- 
sion-making in T groups and meetings were viewed as 
personally valuable. 

5157. Boehringer, G. H.; Zeruolis, V.; Bayley, J. & 
_ Boehringer, К. (Open U, Belfast, Northern Ireland) 
- Stirling: The destructive application of group tech- 

niques to a conflict. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1974(Jun), Vol 18(2), 257—275.—Presents a critique of 2 
articles by L. W. Doob and W. J. Foltz (see PA, Vol 

51:9724 and Vol 53:Issue 2) describing the conception 

and execution of a group dynamics workshop for Belfast 
inhabitants which took place in Scotland in 1972. The 
theoretical background, practical execution, and subse- 
quent social and political impact of the workshop are 
assessed, and it is concluded that the goals of the exercise 
were ill-defined and mutually contradictory. 

5158. Boles, Jacqueline & Garbin, Albeno P. (Georgia 

State U) The strip club and Stripper-customer patterns 

of interaction. Sociology & Social Research, 1974(Jan), 

Vol 58(2), 136-144.— Studied the social organization of 
. the strip club by relating the effects of environmental 

and spatial factors on stripper-customer relationships. 

Data were derived from observations at 9 strip clubs in a 

large southeastern city, and interviews with 51 strippers 
at these clubs. Findings illuminate and support the idea 
that the interactions between strippers and customers are 
characterized by a counterfeiting of intimacy based on 
inauthentic relations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5159. Bordow, Allan. (U New South Wales, Graduate 

School of Business, Kensington, Australia) Aggression 

and support levels in the dyad: Clarification of a 
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balanced effect. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 93(2), 299-300.—Found a balanced effect between 
aggression and support usage when same-sex dyads 
played "Twenty Questions," supporting findings by E. F, 
Lundgren (see PA, Vol 49:1434) and C. N. Zimet and C. 
Schneider (1969). However, in opposition to the previous 
findings, there was an overall higher ratio of aggressive 
to supportive activity in the pairs. 

5160. Buckley, W.; Burns, T. & Meeker, L. D. (U New 
Hampshire) Structural resolutions of collective action 

Behavioral Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 

277-297.—Considers the general problem of achieving 
cooperation in human groups and in higher levels of 
social systems. Social situations are considered where 
cooperation is problematic because self-interest contra- 
dicts group or collective interest: the Prisoners’ Dilemma 
game, the commons' problem, the collective action 
problem, and the problem of competitive panics. A 
structural framework and methodology using social 
system level concepts is introduced to characterize and 
analyze such problems. It is shown that the various cases 
have a common underlying structure. In the analysis 
emphasis is placed on the social context of the proble- 
matic situations and the social processes that structure 
human interaction and collective behavior. The social 
Structuring and restructuring in groups of perceptions 
and evaluations, action possibilities, decision procedures, 
and likely interaction patterns of those involved are 
discussed. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5161. Burgoon, Judee K. & Burgoon, Michael. (U 
Florida, Div of Communication Studies) Unwillingness 
to communicate, anomia-alienation, and communica- 
tion apprehension as predictors of small group commu- 
nication. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 
31-38.—Created a new 26-item scale to measure à 
construct labeled “unwillingness to communicate. The 
scale was used in conjunction with Dean's Aliens 
Scale, Srole's Anomia Scale, and the Personal Report 0 
Communication Anxiety for College Students to press 
small group interaction behavior. Ss were 283 colleg 
students. The scale was the best predictor of tension 1n 
the small group. The reliability, criterion-related En 
and potential utility of the scale are discussed. (16 re 
—Journal abstract. U 

5162. Cooper, Lee G. & Thomas, Kenneth W. 5 
California, Los Angeles) Divergent perceptions 5, 
disagreement. Behavioral Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 120% 
336-343.—Disagreement in opinions is frequent ату 
individuals in a group, as well as among parties at 0 
levels of living systems. This often becomes ev ber 
during decision-making processes, as well as b 2 
times. Such disagreement is predominately IST is 
single homogeneous construct and is used as suc Е) 
wide variety of research and action settings in a 
behavioral sciences. The present study, however, V 
multivariate individual differences analysis with ciis 
from 31 graduate management students to ded 
that disagreement had systematically varying TREO 
for different individuals. Results underscore the dis E 
tion between disagreement as polarization and ues 
ment as evenly dispersed opinion. (17 ref}—Jo 
abstract. 


ident 


| 
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5163. Doob, Leonard W. & Foltz, William J. (Yale U) 
The impact of a workshop upon grass-roots leaders in 
Belfast. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Jun), Vol 
182), 237-256.—9 mo after 56 persons from the various 
communities of Belfast had attended a modified Tavis- 
tock National Training Laboratory (NTL) Workshop in 
Scotland, 40 of them were interviewed to determine the 
effect of that experience. Emphasis was placed upon the 
changes they had observed within themselves, the 
organizations they had planned during the workshop, 
and their own general effectiveness back in Belfast. 
Results are not clear-cut, but for everyone the workshop 
itself was an impressive event. Many reported that they 
had been helped as persons. For some participants the 
workshop facilitated elaboration or subsequent carrying 
out of plans of their own devising in spite of intimidation 
E po oe inherent within Northern Ireland. 
= abstract. 

5164. Gatton, Michael J. & Tyler, John D. (U North 
Dakota) Nonverbal interview behavior and dependency. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 
303-304.—Observed the nonverbal responses of autono- 
mous and dependent undergraduates to positive and 
Eve interviewer-emitted nonverbal cues. Although 
оня ане ee and smiled more during 

, the othesi 

more sensitive to v etre к tear m = 
А itive to 

CESAR nonverbal cues was not supported. a 
cif cog end & ON Clara E. (American U, 
training model. a "C E асе 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(6) ees come ling Psychology, 
Odological issues related to R R. Carkhuffs ge 
relations training model with an emphasi bid к С 
research guidelines, The um emphasis on developing 
and contio] седо m ро ems of unclear treatment 
are presented, followa 21 ко the lack of placebo controls 
ing the proper бы РУ measurement issues concern- 
of present odas се of response measures, limitations 
iisües of Eee апа the use of rating scales. The 
group follow-up are uo assessment and training- 
issue ig сих nsidered. Each discussion of an 
ing the E у research guidelines for evaluat- 
Search. Several re erature and conducting further re- 
might resolve Т еа suggestions are offered which 
re) Mona m ue as well as extend the model. 

66. Gr 2 a 

муке, блю, James С. (Ohio State U) Opportu- 
тема bargainin nd social orientation in imaginary- 
Yol 41(1), 78-8] ES. Speech Monographs, 1974(Mar), 
ion Cooperative tudied the effect of social orienta- 
Opportunity (сен „ог competitive) and communication 
Büning, 84 badge ced, moderate, unrestricted) on bar- 
assigned to each graduates were paired, 7 pairs being 
Tow? Ex pc ombination of conditions. The pairs, 
Selecting а cells umn," were to reach agreement in 
sum. The Optimus A2 X 3 matrix, representing a dollar 
Unless йрн cell for row and column was different 
а selected cell was reached on splitting the pay-off of 
p< 05) more Agreement was reached significantly 
tion and unrestric ten when cooperative social orienta- 
9 other co cted communication were combined. 


mbination: ri i wi ignificant. 
IS О 
h interactions were signifi 
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5167. Grzelak, Janusz & Tyszka, Tadeusz. (Inst for 
Educational Research, Warsaw, Poland) Some oe 
nary experiments on cooperation in N-person games. — 
Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1974, Vol 5(2) 81-91. 
— Conducted 4 preliminary experiments with high school 
students as Ss on cooperation in N-person (6-10) 
nonconstant-sum games to determine whether the 
frequency of cooperative actions (Strategy C) depended 
on the profitability of the choices involved, on informa- 
tion about outcome after each choice, on communication 
between partners, and on the mutual attitude of the 
partners; Ss were also able to use individual action — 
strategy (Strategy D). Results show that (a) opportunities — | 
for communication between players increased the fre- 
quency of choices only in games of the Prisoner's. 
Dilemma type in which the formation of a 2-3 person 
coalition made the C choice profitable, (b) cooperation 
level was higher in groups comprising Ss favorably 
disposed to each other than in groups with Ss without E 
such disposition, and (c) level of cooperation did not - 3 
affect information about the outcomes of each game. | 

E 
2 


One of the weaknesses of the preliminary is that the 
payoff matrices did not create a clear-cut conflict of 
interest (too-low payoffs, not sufficiently differentiated). 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5168. Harris, Thomas E. & Smith, Robert M. (Rutgers 
State U) An experimental verification of Schelling's — 
tacit communication is. Speech Monographs, 
1974(Mar), Vol 41(1), 82-84.— Tests explicit predictions 
of Thomas C. Schelling's tacit communication hypothe- 
sis (1960). Without using verbal communication, 142 
undergraduates in "real partner" and “hypothetical 
partner" groups tried to match the partner's responses to 
multiple-choice questions. Specific responses were as 
predicted, regardless of group and of previous interac- 
tion with partners. 

5169. Hogan, Daniel B. Encounter groups and human 


relations training: The case against applying traditional 
lation... Harvard Journal on 


лак УШР РӘС А ЛА 


forms of statutory regu А 
Legislation, 1974(Jun), Vol 11(4), 659-701.—Examines 
the purposes, goals, and legal implications of encounter 


groups. Recommendations on how encounter groups 
sould be regulated are presented. It is suggested that 
encounter groups should not be regulated through 
psychology laws or statutory regulations because (a) the 
cannot be defined precisely enough to satisfy _ 
constitutional requirements, (b) the evidence of danger 
and risk is insufficient to warrant governmental interfer- 
ence, (c) standards and criteria for competency of 
encounter group leaders have not been adequately 
developed, and (d) adequate methods of measuring 
competence have also not been developed. Instead of 
statutory regulation, emphasis should be placed on 
educating the public, further research, and the develop- " 
ment of nongovernmental accrediting organizations to 
study the effects and potential values of encounter 


,—Author abstract. 
БОРО, Joh W. (U Minnesota, Twin Cities) 
the inducement of cooperative 
behavior in conflicts: A critical review. Speech Mono- 

; 1974(Mar), Vol 41(1), 64-78.—Reviews conflict | 
i int of the types of communica- 


studies from the viewpoin' г 
tion used, concluding that the lack of an operational — 


E 


A E) E | 
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| definition of “communication” common to all studies 
| has impeded progress in the field. 

5171. Katz, David. (Washington U) An automated 
system for eliciting and recording self-observations 
during dyadic communication. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 689-697.—Describes an electrome- 
chanical system in which Ss are trained to avoid the 
onset of a cue light by reporting moment-to-moment 
— — self-observations at a predetermined high rate. Videotape 
and event recorders provide a sequential record of self- 
report responses in correct temporal relationship with 
other interaction variables. 

5172. Kervin, John B. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Extending expectation states theory: A quantitative 
model. Sociometry, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 349-362.—Ex- 
= pectation states theory has been developed to account 
——. for observed power and prestige structures in small, task- 

- oriented groups. An extension of the theory to permit 
quantitative predictions of status-related behavior is 
described. Terms of the theory are reinterpreted as 
probabilities, and a function for combining probabilities 
is derived. The resulting path probabilities are combined 
with a decision-theory framework to provide a model for 
predicting the proportion of self-responses when disa- 
greements occur in a binary choice group task. Support 
for the model was obtained when applied to 2 sets of 
data from past experiments. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5173. Kidder, Louise H. & Stewart, V. Mary. (Temple 
U) The psychology of intergroup relations: Conflict and 
consciousness. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1975. xv, 
128 p. $4.95. 

5174. Levin, Ellen M. & Kurtz, Robert R. (Illinois 
State Psychiatric Inst, Chicago) Structured and non- 
structured human relations training. Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 526-531.—Investi- 
gated participant perceptions following structured and 
nonstructured human relations training. The design 
included 3 structured and 3 nonstructured groups and 3 
leader teams with each team conducting 1 group under 
each of the 2 formats. 21 male and 21 female graduate 
students were Ss. The Group Opinion Questionnaire was 
administered to participants at the 12th (final) session. 
Participants in structured groups reported greater ego 
involvement in their groups, more self-perceived person- 
4 ality change since joining the group, and greater group 

unity than did participants in nonstructured groups. 
Ee epe that greater leader experience is 

; associated with more favorable icipant i 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. Perna a acies 

5175. Lorber, Neil M. (Newark State Coll) Interper- 
sonal feelings and their perception: A review of 
research. Handbook of International Sociometry, 1973, 
Vol 7, 60—70.—Surveys research on the relationships 
among interpersonal feelings and perceptions of them. 
Most of the studies involve elementary school children, 
No consistent pattern of research results regarding the 
B extent of mutuality in individuals" feelings towards each 
ў other was found. Most individuals tend to perceive 
Д others’ feelings toward them with at least a moderate 

degree of accuracy. Individuals tend to feel the same way 
about others as they perceive others to feel about them. 
This congruency tendency is independent of both 


> 
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accuracy in the perception of feelings and the mutuality 
of feelings. (79 ref)—R. J. Ambrosino. 

5176. Martin, J. David; Williams, J. Sherwood & 
Gray, Louis N. (Lakehead U, Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
Canada) Norm formation and subsequent divergence: 
Replication and variation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 261—269.—Administered to 12 
dyads of high-school-age Canadians a dot-counting 
estimation task in 6 trials, each containing 50 judgments, 
The Ist, 4th, 5th, and 6th trials were individual response 
trials in which Ss were not aware of one anothers 
estimates; the 2nd and 3rd trials were group trials in 
which judgments were announced aloud. Convergence of 
judgments was observed between the Ist and 3rd trial, 
and divergence between the 3rd and subsequent trials. 
Divergence did not produce disparities equal to those 
present at the Ist (baseline) trial. Similar results were 
Obtained in a pretest involving 60 American undergradu- 
ates tested in triads; these results were not as. clear-cut, 
presumably owing to the smaller number of judgments 
per trial and resulting instability of the averages. It is 
concluded that some divergence is normal after a short- 
term, norm-formation experiment. The question of when 
to call a behavioral uniformity a “norm” is discussed. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5177. Miller, М. & Baron, R. S. (U Southem 
California) On measuring counterarguing. Journal for 
the Theory of Social Behaviour, 1973(Ap*), Vol 3(1), 
101-118.—Outlines problems in measuring counterargu- 
ing and establishing its causal role in the pa 

rocess. Counterarguing is the silent dialogue engaged dl 

y people listening to an attitude change mn 
order to help them resist persuasion. The hypothesis 
this phenomenon helps reduce change is examini an 
Typical measures of counterarguing and their inadeq 
cies are discussed. The causal relationship bsc 
counterargument and change is questioned. Suggest 
are made for establishing construct validity for coun 
rarguing. (30 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

И ‘Patterson, Darid L. & Smits, Stanley J 
(Georgia State U) Communication bias in ш ЗП), 
groups. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), VO HO 
9-25.—Defined prejudice as a statistically signi S 
bias in the direction of verbal statements in T go 
whose membership was balanced by race ды s Е 
major hypotheses were tested with a total of 16 wi its are 
black male and female graduate students. Resu 
discussed in relation to the nature of preme jes 
communication dynamics. 2 T-group metho eu 
were contrasted as an exploration of potential in 
tion strategies. Results indicate that both race n 
contributed to significant biases, although race 
to be the more substantive contributor. (22 ге 
abstract. (U 

5179. Perry, Raymond P. & Boyd, J. se 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Language di icating 
and as determinants in commun 7 
personality judgments between people. Journal of 507, 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 83-94.—2 expers, 
examined how inter-S language differences and ™ 
length influenced the accuracy with v: m ji 

i ity j n 
communicate their personality judgme interpef" 


individuals; Ss were a total of 90 students. An 


onal communication paradigm was used in which an 
oder made personality judgments of object persons 
‘on videotaped interviews. A decoder viewed the 
п videotapes and attempted to match each 
ment with the intended referent. Exp I, which tested 
ffect of reducing inter-S language variability on 
jon communication accuracy, found that efficien- 
roved and that too much control interfered with 
ing and produced an increased communication 
te. Exp II, which investigated the effect of 10, 20, 
nd 30 word messages on communication accuracy, 
ated that increasing information did not facilitate 
ication accuracy (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Pluckhan, Margaret L. (U Denver) An investi- 
of sociometric choices in various behavioral 
ings. Handbook of International Sociometry, 1973, 
7, 43-51.—Sociometric tests are used to assess group 
ture and reveal member choices, but tell nothing 


mut the reasons for the choices. An attempt was made 
dentify some of these reasons by using the personality 
ons of the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
entation, Behavior (FIRO-B). 73 professional nurses 
e vided into 7 groups of 9-11 members, and each 
Was assigned a task-oriented activity. 3 hypotheses 
advanced based on the fact that the Ss were to 
а task-oriented sociometric choice and on the 
iption that inclusion (or togetherness) and control 
sion making) are work or task functions and 
but that affection is not. All hypotheses were 
led: There was no significant difference between the 
[chosen group and the least chosen group as it 
id to expressed or wanted inclusion and control. A 
icant difference between the 2 groups was observed 
y E to expressed and wanted affection.—R. J. 
wn Aroldo & Ziviani, Cilio R. (Pontificia 
Rer Rio de Janeiro, Brasil) A theoretical 
A 3 for the intermediate level of tension found 
р Sep) E P-O-X triads. Journal of Psychology, 
SEM ‘ol 88(1), 47—56.— Previous empirical eviden- 
ч bundantly demonstrated that people report an 
Er level of tension for triadic interpersonal 
Ke X classical P-O-X type identified by F. 
A A, Vol 33:971) when the P-O link is 
M tension is found in balanced triads and 
B in imbalanced ones when the P-O bond is 
B e postulated that the opposing forces of 
ch the ww oo found in all 4 P-O-X triads in 
Yeon з lack ond is negative, in addition to T. M. 
ccount for m _of engagement hypothesis, may also 
йу ай intermediate level of tension found in 
B periments in this area. In the present 
mists ponme were grouped as high or low 
Were later Or uu to the Comrey Personality Scale, 
P-OU SM to rate hypothetical triads with a 
BE. . Results confirm the hypotheses that 
Bus о supposedly value agreement with 
p EE o conformists (or are less bothered 
Bess ES the latter), report significantly less 
t than rad to change P-O-X triads with 
» ose with disagreement when such 
negative P-O bond. (30 ref)—Journal 
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5182. Street, Warren R. (Central Washington State 
саа к чуу coacting and inter- 
ing groups. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 59(4), 433-436.—36 Fo cien Ded ae 
ate volunteers worked in 3 different settings to produce y 
answers to 3 brainstorming problems. Ss worked inde- — 
pendently in separate rooms (individual condition), 
independently in the same room (coaction condition), 
and cooperatively in the same room (interaction cond 
tion). Conflicting theories predicted lower productivity 
(a) either in the interaction and coaction conditions, — 
where co-workers were physically present (social facilita- _ 
tion theory); or (b) only in the interaction condition, 
where group norms could be formed. Results show that 
the independent and coaction conditions produced the 
same number of solutions and the interaction condition 
was significantly (p < 001) inferior to both. This 
suggests that public action, not physical proximity, is 
responsible for individual-group differences in brai 
storming. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. j 
5183. Westen, T. Edward & Buckley, James J. (U 
South Carolina) Toward an explanation of experimental- 
ly obtained outcomes to a simple, majority гше game. — 2 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Jun), Vol A8) . 
198236. — Examined the problem of many solutions to 
person games, using a 4-person simple, majority rule 
me. 97 experimental trials are employed to demon- 
strate that 3 different solutions Ош inflated, and Ж 
partitioned solutions) can be differentially predicted as — 
one varies the structural characteristics of otherwise _ 
strictly identical games in characteristic function form. 
Findings indicate that systematic theory. construction 
about the structure of conflict is a fruitful area for 
inquiry. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Attitudes 
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5184. Asher, Nancy W. (U Illinois, School of Social 
Work) Manipulating attraction toward the disabled: An 
of the similarity-attraction model. Rehabili- 


application 
pes Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 20(4), 156-164.—Ob- 
tained from 81 female Ss ratings of able-bodied and 


disabled person: 
dissimilar to the 


increased the attraction of 1 a 
led were liked as much as similar able- 


РУ Ла diei) 
edam ied and disabled were rated equally 


bodied, and able- pled w ted 
unattractive when presented as dissimilar. Findings are 
considered in terms of their implications for mo ifying 


itudes towards the disabled. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ШЕТ) Audi, Robert. (U Texas) On the conception and 
measurement of attitudes in contemporary Anglo-Amer- 
ychology. Journal for the Theory of Social 


ican ps Д 
i Oct), Vol 2(2), 179-203.—Discusses the 
Behaviour, 1972(Oct), Vol (2). ucc 


t that reliable prediction of a pe 1 
фе depend only dd knowledge of person's attitudes. 
Suggestions are made for improvements in attitude 
measurement aimed at maximum relevance to the 
prediction of behavior. Contemporary views on the 
nature of attitudes are summarized. A commonsense | 
approach to attitude conception is detailed. These Lo | 
definitions in turn suggest a different emphasis in he 
measurement of attitudes. The new concept of attitude 
and measurement is described in Lewinian terms 
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suggestions are made for evaluating them experimental- 

ly. (31 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5186. Austin, William & Walster, Elaine. (U Virginia) 
Participants’ reactions to “equity with the world.” 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 10(6), 528-548.— Tested 4 hypotheses derived from 

= equity theory to investigate how people react when they 
discover that their partners are sacrificing the equity of 
their relationships to maintain “equity with the world” 
(i.e., equity with others in general). It was predicted and 
found that whether a person focuses on “person-specific 
equity” or equity with the world depends on whether he 
feels accountable for his behavior. In an experiment with 
135 female undergraduates, when participants knew they 
could not be held accountable for their actions, they 
routinely sacrificed person-specific equity to maintain 
equity with the world. However, when they knew they 
would have to confront their 2nd partner eventually, 
they rarely sacrificed person-specific equity. Results 
show that such pessimism (by persons desiring to restore 
equity with the world) is not justified, since inequitably- 
treated partners’ dissatisfaction and hostility were 
markedly blunted when individuals thought their “un- 
fair” partner was trying to restore equity with the world. 
(35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5187. Baglioni, L.; Nencini, R. & Meschieri- 

M. V. (CNR Inst di Psicologia, Rome, Italy) [Group 
influence on the phenomenon of destructive obedience: 
A study with hypothetical subjects.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Jan), Vol 35(1), 
26-35.— Divided 363 students into 4 groups according to 
the 4 factors that may influence aggressivity manifesta- 
tions: public vs private reactions, and money rewarded 
in proportion to 2 levels of electric shock. Results show 
that a dragging effect (higher aggressivity) was exerted 
by the public situation only when a descending voltage 
from 50 volts to 0 volts was present. Money also proved 
to be an effective reward as well.—L. L’Abate. 

5188. Balzer, Hans G.; Schümer-Kohrs, Anke & 
Schümer, Rudolf. (U Mannheim, W Germany) [Effects 
of context upon the formation of impressions.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 25-38.— Tested several hypotheses 
derived from N. H. Anderson's model of formation of 
impressions. 72 students rated character traits of a 
fictitious person on a 21-step scale. Analysis of variance 
of the results indicated that component ratings tended to 
be influenced by the context in which they were 
presented. This effect is called assimilation or positive 
context effect. Other hypotheses which, according to the 
model, should increase the context effect could not be 
confirmed by the experimental results. (English & 
French summaries) (30 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

5189. Banikiotes, Paul G. & Banikiotes, Florence G. 
(U Notre Dame, Inst for Studies in Education) Male and 
female perceptions of liberated vs conventional sex 
roles. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 
111-112.—30 male and 30 female undergraduates read 

attitudinal statements of 2 male and 2 female hypotheti- 
cal persons indicating preference for liberated or 
conservative sex roles. Ss then rated the persons on 
Byrne's Interpersonal Judgment Scale. No differences 
were found between male and female Ss in their 
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perception of the 4 persons. The liberated female was 
seen as the most intelligent of the 4 persons and was also 
considered to be less moral and more aware of current 
events than the conservative female. The liberated male 
was seen as more intelligent, less moral, and more 
attuned to current events than the conservative male. 
—A. Olson. 

5190. Bragg, Barry W. & Allen, Vernon. (U Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The role of public and private support 
in reducing conformity. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), 
Vol 29(2), 81-82.—In a study with 80 undergraduates, a 
Crutchfield-type conformity apparatus was used to give 
each S public social support, private social support, or 
subsequent public social support after appearing to have 
been the first person to dissent publicly from a simulated 
group. All 3 types of social support were equally effective 
in reducing conformity relative to a unanimous group. 
Results suggest that interpersonal factors are not crucial 
in explaining independence produced by a social 
supporter; rather, effectiveness of the social supporter 
may lie in his providing an independent confirmation of 
social and physical reality.—Journal abstract. 

5191. Buckhout, Robert et al. (Brooklyn Coll, Ctr for 
Responsive Psychology, City U New York) Determi- 
nants of ince on a lineup. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 191-192. 
—A simulated crime was staged before 64 undergraduate 
witnesses in order to generate eyewitness reports to be 
analyzed for accuracy. 48 of the witnesses attempted to 
pick out the suspect from 2 videotaped lineups—one 
With and one without the suspect. Successful witnesses 
showed significantly fewer errors of commission than 
those who picked the suspect but impeached their 
identification with another choice. There were 13.5% 
Positive identifications, 13.5% impeached, 40.3% mistak- 
en identifications, and 19.2% nonidentifications. An 
analysis is made of the differences between successful 
and unsuccessful eyewitnesses.—Journal abstract. _ 

5192. Crawford, Jeffrey L. & Williams, Daniel c 
(Walter Reed Army Medical Ctr, Washington, DO) 
Contingent reinforcement and response constraints as 
confounding factors in attitude attribution. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 95-102.—Inves 
tigated the roles of contingent reinforcement ant 
response constraints in attitude attribution in 2 expen 
ments. Ss were a total of 492 students. Exp I indicat 
that behavior observed to be highly constrained in terms 
of alternative available behaviors was no more ШОШ 
tive to Ss than behavior observed to be under the солы 
of a rather powerful reinforcement contingency. О У 
when both constraint and reinforcement control cease 
to be discriminated was attribution possible. Exp 5 
showed that the effectiveness of multiple observations A 
behavior was seriously attenuated by the presence v 
contingent reinforcement. Observed behavioral con 
ency led to an increase in Ss’ agreement or disagreeme" 
with a statement of attributed attitude only W aal 
contingent reinforcement was not observed.—Jou” 
abstract. А. 

5193. Dillman, Don А. & Christenson, Jae d 
(Washington State U) Toward the assessment of PR 
values. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol dt 
206-221.—Discusses improved techniques for asses 
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public values in light of inadequacies of single economic 
indicators. A particular conceptualization (the value 
framework) was applied in conjunction with a methodo- 
logical procedure (factor analysis) to provide a descrip- 
tion of the hierarchical nature of public values. Factor 
analysis was effective in identifying homogeneous factors 
in some value areas. Factor loadings and groupings are 

presented in tabular form. (24 ref)—M. K. Phifer. 
5194. DiMatteo, Maryanne R. (Tufts U) The effects 
„of perceived deviancy on interpersonal evaluation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Oct), Vol 29(2), 97-99.—60 
male and 60 female high school students read a fictitious 
transcript from an interview for a study-abroad program. 
During the interview, a male college student applicant 
(8) revealed that he had experienced either a happy or an 
unhappy childhood; and (b) presented himself as 
_ normal, previously mentally ill, or as having suffered a 
serious physical illness. Ss evaluated the stimulus person 
les favorably when he reported either an unhappy 
childhood or a serious physical illness. The predicted 
dislike and derogation of the mentally ill stimulus person 
Was not evidenced, and the Ss rated him as the most 
te Consistent sex differences emerged, as female 
Eine stimulus person in more favorable terms 
Fio x paene at if they were to meet him they would 
SH ignificantly more than did male Ss.—Journal 
А 5195. Edwards, David J. (Rhodes U, Grahamstown, 
jouth Africa) The use of orientation asymmetry as a 

Cue in the interpretati f эвт jf 

tions. J pretation of schematic social configura- 
еы of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 
unie Prepared descriptions of 4 dyadic social 
duo 267 са опе interactor was expected to have 
other. 80 $s ( БОШУ ee of direct gaze than the 
the EE tions anl wen га uates) listened to one of 
mounted on cards in ax 2 a оза set of figure pairs 
ey were naked s 2 St rica! orientation patterns. 
described to spud entify one of the interactors 
card, It was predicted one the figures on the stimulus 
the hi Шома БЫ if they were asked to identify 
more directly facing of th eractor they would select the 
le low (Сб. EM e 2 figures, but if asked to select 
directly facing figun interactor they would select the less 
extent determined x: Although responses were to some 
emselves, the d е characteristics of the figures 
duentation patterns ais rnished by the asymmetrical 
determiner of choices. 1 so proved to be a powerful 
i argued that macs, in accordance with prediction. It 
tion оғ figure abe: a basis for the interpreta- 
Placement technice ш Obtained with the doll 

5196. Fisher, Jeffre рушла! abstract. 
хапае as det CHEN ДЫ Mos U) Situation-specific 
пое quality and “toned ceni environmental 
E rch іп Personality, 197. crowdedness. Journal of 
ui Pothesized that eis 4(Aug), Vol 8(2), 177-188. 
Pi act along with ст situation-specific variables 
спе одао я physical conditions to 
iue use of the hy perception Soot са 
в to predict Cpa level of an environmental 
te. A 2 Abe avior may, therefore, be inade- 
ап аш саз design was employed in 
сей with s у similar or dissimilar confederate 
at 1 of 4 distances. Ss were 129 
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undergraduates. As hypothesized, Ss who interacted with 
a similar confederate judged the environment to be of 
higher aesthetic quality, perceived themselves to be less 
crowded, and felt affectively more positive than Ss who 
interacted with a dissimilar other. (45 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5197. Frauenfelder, Kenneth J. (Western Illinois U) A 
cognitive determinant of favorability of impression. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 71-81. 
—Investigated the relationship of integrative complexity 
to the favorability of impressions in 115 Ss. It was 
hypothesized that (a) favorability of impressions of Ss of 
high integrative complexity would be less affected by a 
positive or negative set than the favorability responses of 
Ss low in integrative complexity and (b) when no set was. 
induced, Ss of high integrative complexity would form 
more favorable impressions of an inconsistently behav- 
ing target person than Ss of low integrative complexity, 
The hypotheses were basically supported for female Ss 
but not for male Ss. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5198. Galbreath, Judith & Feinberg, Lawrence B. 
(Pennsylvania State U, Div of Counseling) Ambiguity 
and attitudes toward employment of the disabled: A 
multidimensional Rehabilitation Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol 20(4), 165-174.—Exposed 240 under- 
graduates who scored high and low on the Budner Scale 
for Tolerance-Intolerance of Ambiguity to 1 of 12 
vignettes describing a disabled job applicant and a 
potential employment situation in varying degrees of 
ambiguity. Ss were then asked to respond to an "attitude 
toward employment of disabled persons" scale. Findings 
confirm the existence of more negative attitudes among 
Ss intolerant of ambiguity. While intolerant Ss were not 
significantly affected by variations in situational and 
focal stimulus (disability type) ambiguity, tolerant БЕ 
responses Were affected by variation in focal stimulus 
ambiguity. Implications for rehabilitation and job 
placement of the disabled are discussed. (28 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
5199. Hammer, W. Clay & Harnett, Donald 1. 


(Michigan State U) Goal setting, performance and 
satisfaction in an interdependent task. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 
217-230.—Determined the effects of goals on perform- 
ance and the effect of performance on reported levels of 
satisfaction in a competitively structured interdependent 
bargaining task. Ss were 160 male undergraduates. 
Satisfaction was assessed by the W. E. Scott et al 
semantic differential satisfaction questionnaire. Results 
support E. A. Locke’s 1969 theory that the most 
immediate, direct motivational determinant of task 
performance is S’s goal, and D. R. Преп апа В. W. 
Hamstra’s 1972 theory that satisfaction with one's 

'ormance is a function of both the difference between 
actual performance and ormance goals, and of the 
difference between actual performance and performance 
of a reference person. Satisfaction and performance were 
strongly related only up to the point where a person 
exceeded his goal or his reference person's outcome. (37 


'ournal abstract. 
Bis Harris, Mary B. (U New Mexico) Mediators 
between frustration and ion in a field experi- 
ment. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 


he 


Я 
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1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 561—571.—320 male and female 
18-yr-old Ss were assigned to 1 of 32 experimental 
conditions in a2 x 2 X 2 х 2 X 2 factorial design. 
Either a male or female E, saying *Excuse me" or not, 
dressed in high or low status clothing, cut in line in front 
of the S, who was standing near the front or back of the 
line. Verbal and nonverbal aggressiveness were coded 
and summed to measure total aggression. Ss near the 
front of the line or interacting with a low status E were 


- more aggressive than those at the back of the line or 


Seeing a high status E. Less aggression was directed 
against the female E or one who said "Excuse me," and 
there was a strong tendency for Ss to be more aggressive 
to a same-sex E. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5201. Hautaluoma, Jacob E. & Spungin, Helene. 
(Colorado State U) Effects of initiation severity and 
interest on group attitudes. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 245-259.—Examined some condi- 
tions of the generality of the finding that a severe 
initiation leads to liking for a group, using 28 male and 
28 female undergraduates as Ss. Sex, interest in joining a 
E and severity of initiation were included in a 

X 2 X 2 design. It was found that females liked the 
group members most following a severe initiation, but 
this was not true for males. Males had the least interest 
in continuing with a group following a severe initiation, 
while the females' interest was almost unaffected by their 
initiations. Ss who were most interested in joining in the 
beginning perceived the initiation as most severe. The 

perception of the meaningfulness of the initiation was 
influenced by all 3 independent variables in a triple 
Eoo йы abstract. 

. Himmelfarb, Samuel & Arzai, Daniella. (Tel- 
Aviv U, Israel) Choice and source наа. іп 
exposure to discrepant messages. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 516-527. 
—Investigated the effects of choice, source atractiveness, 
and discrepancy size on the acceptance of a message 
about a tuition increase under high involvement condi- 
tions. Ss were 280 undergraduates. In keeping with 
dissonance theory predictions, results show that when Ss 
chose to expose themselves to the discrepant message, 
the message from an unattractive source produced the 
most opinion change. Under no-choice conditions, more 
change was produced by the message from the attractive 
source. However, this effect only occurred at the highest 
message discrepancy level. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5203. Hutton, Geoffrey. (Bath U of Technology, 
School of Management, Bristol, En; and) Assertions, 
barriers and objects: A conceptual scheme for the 
personal implications of environmental texture. Journal 
Jor the Theory of Social Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol 2(1), 
83-98.—Discusses the psychological ideas arising from 
the need to consider how an apparently similar physical 
and social environment can present itself in contrasted 
forms to different individuals. The subjective definition 
of environment of each person is presented. The 

identification of environmental goals and noxiants is 
viewed as a function of the needs of the individual 
organism. The environment is described in Lewinian 
terms with boundaries to be closed or opened to persons 
who can act upon it. Assertion is represented as 
movement towards the environmental boundary; degree 
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of distance is distance between organism and boundary; 
and degree of complexity is complexity of environmental 
action towards the organism.—R. S. Albin. 

5204. Iwawaki, Saburo & Lerner, Richard M. (Chukyo 
U, Japan) Cross-cultural analyses of body-behavior 
relations: |. A comparison of body build stereotypes of 
Japanese and American males and females. Psychologi- 
a: An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1974(Jun), Vol 17(2), 75-81.—Intercultural continuity of 
body build-behavior stereotypes was assessed by asking 
Japanese students to attribute 30 behavioral descriptions 
to pictures of male endomorphs, mesomorphs, and 
ectomorphs. Ss were 90 males and 90 females 18-21 yrs 
old; none had ever taken a psychology course. Both 
sexes attributed predominantly positive evaluations to 
the mesomorphs, and predominantly negative evalua- 
tions to the other 2 types. The students reversed 
American stereotypes by showing a stronger negative 
reaction to the ectomorph.—R. D. Nance. 

5205. Izzett, Richard R. & Leginski, Walter. (State 
University Coll New York, Oswego) Efficacy of associa- 
tive links in impression formation: A test of the 
information hypothesis. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 297-298.—Replicated R. Izzett 
and W. Leginski's (see PA, Vol 48:11497) finding that 
associative links (e.g., “is”) are more effective in 
producing extreme evaluations of stimulus persons than 
dissociative links (е.р., "is not") using an extended 
sampling base. This effect was due to the greater 
information-conveying properties of associative links. 

5206. Izzett, Richard R. & Leginski, Walter. (State 
University Coll New York, Oswego) Group discussion 
and the influence of defendant characteristics in a 
simulated jury setting. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 271-279.—Groups of undergrad 
ates (М = 50) ranging in size from 4 to 6 read D. Landy 
and E. Aronson’s (1969) hypothetical case conce 
negligent automobile homicide. Each S within eac 
group received an identical version of the case involving 
either an attractive or unattractive defendant. Ss hr 
asked individually to sentence the defendant kr 
reading the case. Then each S was asked to make р ы 
his sentence to fellow group members, as well as a this 
statement of the reasons for his sentence. Following hei 
all Ss were asked to discuss the case. Each S that 
rendered a postdiscussion sentence. Results indicate Ше 
(а) prior to group discussion Ss in the bee н 
defendant treatment sentenced the defendant ave 
significantly longer prison term than Ss in the sad ak 
defendant treatment; (b) after group discussion E 
was a significant shift toward leniency in the паар 
defendant treatment, while there was no signifi die 
change in the attractive defendant treatment; and (С) m 
Postdiscussion sentences of Ss in the beer eat 
defendant treatment did not significantly differ a 
those in the attractive defendant treatment—Jou" 
abstract. U) 

5207. Johnson, Charles D. (Michigan State op, 

motivation and interpersonal evaluat) 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1914(Sep). VOI Te 
199-200.— Examined interpersonal attraction in à imi- 
to-face setting in relation to attitude similarity-dis* In 
larity and accomplice liking for 80 undergraduate 9% 
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contrast to D. Byrne and Ww. Griffitt’s (see PA, Vol 
41:539) previous research, attraction scores in the dislike 
range were observed. Ss reciprocated the stranger's 
evaluation and attraction toward them regardless of the 

ee of attitude similarity. Both reciprocal attraction 
and similarity attraction effects are discussed in terms of 
Byrne and G. L. Clore’s (see PA, Vol 41:13536) 
competence-reinforcement theory of attraction.—Journal 
abstract, 

5208. Johnson, Ronald W. & MacDonnell, Joan. (St 
Francis Xavier U, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) 
The relationship between conformity and male and 
female attitudes toward women. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 155-156.—Presents 
results of a study of 60 male and female students that 
support the hypothesis that sex differences in conformity 
behavior are less pronounced than reported in earlier 
studies and that there is a negative relationship between 
attitudes toward the role of women and conformity. 

3209. Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U) Con- 
text-induced shifts in personality trait evaluation: A 
comment on the evaluative halo effect and meaning 
change ^ interpretations. Psychological ^ Bulletin, 
1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 891-895.—Evaluative responses 
to personality traits are affected by the particular context 
of other traits ascribed to the stimulus person. One 
interpretation has invoked a denotative change in trait 
meaning, which then mediates evaluative change. A 
Second interpretation has proposed that meaning is 
үш across contexts, but that the response to the 

ait is an amalgamation of evaluative response to both 
uM trait. A review of the literature shows that 
mh S Ero stimulus substitution, denotative 
comparin А ait evaluative variability as strategies in 
mae id these formulations, but no one test has 
Sire ME Ue evidence, however, is shown to be 
with а denotet an evaluative halo influence than 
abstract: ive meaning-change process.—Journal 

5 
Ciy U Меша, Joseph & Zippel, Bert. (Hunter Coll 
Journal of Soci D Ethnicity and helping behavior. 
EE VES ial Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 31-32. 

vestigated the extent to whi ici 

ich ethnicity of persons 


n : 
ae help influences helping behavior in others of the 
КЕ тм different ethnic 


us Ss were asked to help by filling out a 
Problems of ini ich would be mailed to them, about the 
Significant diff ving in New York City. There were no 
that social clase noes among the groups of Ss, indicating 
Шау account 5 not ethnicity, of caller and respondents 
i Macs earlier group differences found in 
^ ВА ournal abstract. 

(State University’ Richard K. & Hollander, Edwin P. 
ence in qp, Coll New York, Fredonia) Independ- 
oup mer Sete of an experienced but deviate 
Vol 9302), 281 2o nal of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
SPONSE to soci iem tovided 3 possible alternatives in 
= p influence: agreement with a majority, 

le шдет ОТНУ, or independence from both. 
Braduates, in groups of 5, initially made 
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of members representing dif! 
groups. 100 middle class 
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perceptual judgments of unambiguous stimuli in a 
modified Crutchfield apparatus with à response alterna- 
tives. In the Ist response position, S received apparent 
agreement from either 3 or from only 1 of the other 4 
during the initial phase. In each group the deviate from 
the majority judgment had been described as either 
experienced or inexperienced at the task. In a 2nd phase, 
all Ss were placed in the last response position for 
Lr ager of highly ambiguous stimuli. For 15 critical 
trials, they saw the majority continue to pick one 
alternative, and the deviate another. On these trials the S. 
could agree with the majority, with the deviate, or with. 
neither. Results show no major effect for the majority vs 
minority agreement. However, the presence of an 
experienced deviate did lead to decreased agreement 
with the majority, but without more agreement with the 
deviate. Instead, the presence of an ienced deviate 
significantly increased independence from all the others. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. ч 
5212. La Fave, Lawrence; Haddad, Jay & Marshall, 
Nancy. (U Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Humor judgments 


as a function of identification classes. Sociology & ‘ 


Social Research, 1974(Jan), Vol 58(2), 184-194.—Tested 
a modified version of Hobbes’ superiority theory of 
humor in relation to identification classes (ie, а 
vicarious superiority theory of humor). “Joke content” 
concerned a sit-in which occurred at a Canadian 
university. Ss were 25 undergraduates in favor of and 25 
to the sit-in. Consistent with 


о 
group found that utation of jokes funnier in which 
the positive identification class was victorious and the 


negative class the butt, rather than the opposite permuta- 
tion. Reasons for preferring the identification classes 
construct to that of reference group are discussed. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
5213. Mahoney, E. R. (Western Washington State 
Coll) Compensatory reactions to spatial immediacy. 
Sociometry, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 423-431.—Within the 
a spatial invasion experiment 


setting of a college library, 
was coaducted tel test for the relationship between degree 
pecified compensatory 


f spatial invasion, sex of S, and s 
е тыт) 10 ША and 10 female undergraduates who 
were seated in the library were Ss; 2 categories of motor 
nses (flight reactions and cross-glancing, leaning, or 
blocking) were observed when a female invader occupied 
1 or 4 levels of spatial immediacy—seated adjacent to S, 
S, or 2 or 3 seats adjacent to S. 


directly across from r : 5 
Results indicate that certain spatial arrangements previ- 


ously designated as invasion conditions may not be 
invasions. The previously reported compensatory rela- 
tionship between spatial immediacy and other immedia- 
cy behaviors was not supported. Ss decrease, rather than 
increase, motor responses. Data further suggest sex 
differences in the nature of the compensatory reactions 
to spatial invasion.—Journal abstract. 

5214. Mann, J. Fraser & Taylor, Don 
U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Attribution of causality: 
Role of ethnicity and social class. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 3-13.—Attempted. to 
determine whether processes involved in trait attribution 
bution of causality for behaviors 
ferent ethnic and social class 
English Canadian and 64 
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попашу dimensions were secured from 144 Ss, 
sally divided between the sexes, 2 age levels (17 and 20 
yn) and 2 IQ groups. Multivariate analysis of variance 
indicated. that (a) there were significant (p < .001) age 
dilerences in esteeming others, (b) persons of high 
intelligence generally held others in low esteem, (c) 
females had a tendency to rate others favorably, (d) 
females tended to be more discriminating than males in 
judging others’ unhappiness, and (e) when variance-co- 
Tanance matrices were used to index perceptual differen- 
tiation, significant differences (p < 05) existed between 
the age groups and high- and low-IQ Ss for a number of 
persons judged. (28 ref) Journal abstract. 

223. Rees, David W.; Williams, Lynn & Giles, 
Howard. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) Dress style 
and symbolic meaning. International Journal of Symbolo- 
[4 1974(Mar), Vol 5(1), 1-8. —Conducted a study with 

British undergraduates to determine the symbolic 
wh of the tic. A male student (the stimulus person) 
was red by Ss, wearing ог not wearing a tie, 
wepposedly proceeding either to an interview or to а 
tutorial. 5 ana then oespectedly asked to evaluate this 
m ere certain personality dimensions. It was 

t when the stimulus person was wearing а tie, 
he was rated significantly as jos intelligent, ambitious, 
serious, and conservative but less open-minded than 
when he did not wear a tie; social situation also had an 
inflvence on Ss evaluations. Results suggest that the 
n nature of dress styles may be multidimensional, 

б, and dependent on the specific social 
Goncerned. ета abstract, n n 

3224. Reich, John W. (Arizona State U) Involvement 
fd response language effects in attitude scaling. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 106), $72-584,—Developed an analytic procedure 

separating the effects of involvement from 
tember of response language categories S employs in 
Ура а set of sentence stimuli. The rocedure ireats 
d usage as an independent variable and an aspect 
P^ * response language. In 2 experiments with a total of 

undergraduates, category usage was shown to have 
кам influence on several attitudinal judgment 
= including informational complexity, mean 

t functions, and а successive intervals analysis 
миң L. M ренеп assumption of the effect a 

on equal cat spacing. The decremen! 

dinde ponding typically acpociated with involvement 

9n category usage operating either singly or in 

3225 with involvement. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

further look. at costal байыту. Ч, fee 
al vn 

197AOct), Vol 2902), 107-105 Suggest that 

pervasiveness of social-desirability = 


Partly yea artifactual result of the methodol 
б directed to this question have used self-report 
гале with 2 characteristics in common: personali- 
Wodimtment content and 2-choice formats. Both of 
Characteristics would be expected to heighten SD 
since adjustment items are explicitly coded 
culture, and since in 2-choice formats Ss 
My disclaim the (higher) SD alternative 
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approximately 10, 50, or 150 cigarettes. They were then 
-sOlicited by either a high- or low-status inmate for a 
donation of cigarettes on behalf of inmates in solitary 
- confinement. Results show that the mean number of 
cigarettes donated increased with the number available, 
but the trend was not linear; rather it was decelerated. 
_ With number of cigarettes donated considered as a 
proportion of supply, it was shown that the group with 
the largest surplus donated a significantly smaller 
proportion. There was also some evidence that a high- 
status solicitor produced a higher proportion of donated 
cigarettes. Results are consistent with other findings and 
as responsive to reality constraints on giving.—Journal 
abstract. 

5229. Sharan M. B. & Karan, Leela W. (Bhagalpur U, 
Hosp for Mental Diseases, India) Relationship between 
~ prejudice and adjustment. Psychologia: An International 
= Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Jun), Vol 17Q), 

99-102.—Formulated 2 hypotheses: (a) Prejudice and 
adjustment are negatively correlated; (b) Individuals 
who are poorly adjusted score higher in prejudice than 
those who are well adjusted. Ss were 50 male and 50 
female college students. All were given the Revised 
‘Prejudice Scale and a 90-item Hindi adjustment invento- 
ty. А significant correlation of —33 was obtained 

_ between prejudice and adjustment. The 24 best adjusted 
and the 24 most poorly adjusted Ss differed significantly 
in their prejudice scores, confirming the 2nd hypothesis. 
1t is felt that these findings are consistent with psychoa- 
'nalytic theory.—R. D, Nance. 

5230. Singh, Ramadhar & Memering, Melinda. (Indi- 
an Inst of Technology, Kanpur) Trait repetition and 
~ interpersonal judgement. Journal of Social Psychology, 
| 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 151-152.—1пуевйратей the effect 


Of trait repetition and size of descriptive sets on 
impression judgment in 44 Ss. Results suggest that 
repetition of a trait adds a negative meaning to both the 
positive and negative sets and that trait repetition affects 
interpersonal judgment in a way different from trait- 
Ку and trait-relatedness. 
- Snyder, Melvin & Jı Edward E. e 
Attitude attribution when behai is piene 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 10(6), 585-600.— Conducted 5 experiments with a 
total of 374 undergraduate who were asked to attribute 
attitudes to target persons on the basis of opinion 
statements written under high constraints (Le, the target 
Persons were instructed to prepare the statements but 
were given no choice concerning the position to be 
endorsed). The statements were those actually written by 
other Ss in response to no-choice instructions. Even 
though the Ss as attributors were well aware of these 
instructions, and had complied to the same instructions 
as target persons, attitudes in line with expressed 
opinions were attributed. In the final experiment, 
constraints were strengthened even further by the 
provision of specific arguments that had to be included 
in the opinion statements. Here the “over attribution 
effect” finally fell below significance. Results provide 
further evidence that people tend to make dispositional 
attributions to “explain” behavior, underestimating the 
role of environmental constraints.—Journal abstract. 
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5232. Switkin, Linda R. & Gynther, Malcolm D, (st 
Louis U) Trust, activism, and interpersonal perception 
in black and white college students. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 153-154. —An analysis 
of variance of the trust scores of 69 active and nonactive 
students on the Rotter's Interpersonal Trust Scale shows 
that blacks obtained lower trust scores than whites, 
active blacks obtained significantly lower trust scores 
than nonactive blacks, and active whites’ trust scores 
were essentially the same as those of inactive whites, 
Race was also a significant factor in scores of trust 
attributed to the opposite race. 

5233. Margaret H. & Tell, Phillip M. 
(Florida Technological U) Effects of viewing real versus 
fantasy violence upon interpersonal aggression. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 153-160. 
—Of 96 male undergraduates, 32 Ss saw a violent film 
which they were told represented a real event, 32 saw the 
same film presented as a fictional event, and the 
remaining Ss saw no film. 16 Ss in each group had been 
attacked previously by a confederate while the others 
had not. Each S was then given an opportunity to'aggress 
against the confederate by administering shocks to him 
as punishment in a learning task. Results indicate that Ss 
who observed real violence delivered stronger Shocks to 
the confederate than Ss who viewed fantasy violence or 
saw no film. Ss who were angered and saw the real film 
were the most punitive toward the confederate.—Journal 
abstract. 

5234. Topalova, Velina. (U Warsaw, Inst of Psycholo- 
gy, Poland) Credibility of information source. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974, Vol 5(2), 73-80.—Tested the 
influence of 3 factors on communicator credibility— 
communicator’s attractiveness, communicator's m 
pertness, and discrepancy between communicators an 
Tecipient’s opinions—upon change of the latter’s opinion 
and upon his assessment of communicator’s expertness 
and attractiveness. Communicator's attractiveness was 
manipulated by describing communicator as either wy 
similar or very dissimilar to the Ss, 160 Polish femal 
undergraduates. On each of 4 conditions half of the d 
were confronted with a large discrepancy in opinione ies 
the other half with a small discrepancy. Results sho 
that a greater change in recipient's opinion s 
communicator’s opinion occurred with a marked us à 
discrepancy in opinion and with recipient's Teo ated 
Of communicator's expertness. The same 2 varial r's 
influenced recipient’s assessment of communicato 
credibility. (24 ref) — Journal abstract. ;tuated 

5235. Touhey, John C. (Florida Atlantic U) Site 
identities, attitude similarity and interpersonal а 
tion. Sociometry, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 363-374. St 
ied the attitude similarity-interpersonal attraction P i 
Фет from the standpoint of С. N. Alexander's pe cts 
identity theory. 180 undergraduates acting as Os pret” 
ed Р attraction to 0 for 3 proportions of S ci 
attitudes and ascribed personality traits as explanation 
of 5 orthogonally varied ratings of P's attraction Я 
Findings of the attraction paradigm were a 
simulated. In addition, Ss’ ratings of their own attract 
to P and the favorability of P's situated identity ong 
highest for the predicted outcomes. Comparisons oral 
the most frequently ascribed traits revealed 2 inter? 
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consistent sets of undesirable personality attributions to The other half (No Interrupt condition) heard the speech 
Ре who displayed inappropriately high or low ratings of in its entirety. A recall measure indicated that Ss in ењ 
attraction for specific proportions of similar attitudes. Interrupt condition i 
(21 ref}—Journal abstract. ments made in the 

5236. Truzzi, Marcello. (New Coll) The problem of the complete speech. Consistent with. 
greater attitude change t 
nance theory. Journal for the Theory of Social Behaviour, occurred in Ss given a 
1973(Oct), Vol 3(2), 739-247.—Criticizes balance theo- Significantly greate: 


res (фе, cognitive consistency theories) of attitude Interrupt condition 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


relevance between orientations for cognitive disso- 


change because they fail to seriously consider a theoreti- 
cal issue before model construction: the problem of 
relevance between attitudes. Since determination of 
whether objects of orientation will or will not be covered 
by a dissonance or cognitive consistency model depends 
on first ascertaining whether they are relevant or 


irrelevant to one another, this constitutes à central munication 
problem for any such formulations. 3 types of relevance Psychonomic Soc 


are discussed: logical, cultural, and instrumental rele- 


5237. Turner, Barbara F. & Turner, Castelleno B. (U 


Massachusetts, Amherst) The political implications of į 

social stereotyping of women and men among black and pact [op datur 
white college students. Sociology & Social Research, izer Sanya small digi 
1974(Јап), Vol 58(2), 155-162.—Administered semantic with 20 listeners resul 
differential scales on the concepts “most women vowels, less identification o! 
are...” and “most men are...” to 28 black cation of words. 

5242. Arnheim, Rudolf. (H: 


female, 31 black male, 45 white female, and 37 white 
male undergraduates. White females were the only group 


Y rate the opposite sex significantly more positively than version). Berkeley, CA: University 
eir own sex. Black females rated men as more 1974. x, 508 p. $15. 


unreliable than did the other groups and were the only 


Шор to rate men as significantly more unreliable than (Cleveland State U) Imi 
y rated women. Otherwise, black females’ evaluations compatible 


of men did not differ from male evaluations. (16 ref) 


COSE iai 1974(Sum), Vol 
оо Mary. (Macquarie U, North Ryde, th 
notion ustralia) Sex differences in the perception of ^ nonreinforcement Y 
Vol 266 Australian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), J. L. Gewirtz (a 5 
ЖЫ 139-146.—While overall sex differences in аррг 
propose | б emotion have rarely been found, it has been and gene: 
‘arable ү at Ss' sex may be a significant interactional the importan! 
О hypotheses were tested, examining Sex educational tecl 
Mees in (a) accuracy of judgment of emotion, (b) search is ex 


attenti 1 S 
ntion paid to emotional cues, and (c) type of error 


ШШ Ч 
de when incorrectly judging emotions, when these Patterns 


RE 
ariables are related to (d) the emotions being expt 


an 

dit D the sex of the expressor. Little evidence of sex 391-406. US 

female 18-50 S found from testing 49 male and 51 theoretical high energy. 

errors wher 0 yr old Ss. Males made more evaluative and differences m 

expressed Ъ judging positive and negative emotions as tics of p 
y females. Continued research emphasis on attribute mi 


Sex differences 


tioned in the perception of emotion is ques- 


Journal abstract. 


recalled significantly more argu- 
communication than Ss who heard _ 
dissonance theory, 
sition of the speech 
oice than in Ss given no choice. — 
hange occurred in the Choice- - 
than any of the other conditions. Q1 
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Conference on cutaneous 
systems and devices. Austin, TX: 
jety, 1974. vi, 112 p. 

vance. These forms are considered to be both psycholog- EM a speech Md 
ical and sociocultural and should be applied to both of Man 
fields of study. (22 ref)—R. S. Albin. — Describe: 


England) Perform- 1 
international Journal —— 
, Vol 6(5), 493-511. 


-Machine Studies, 1974(Sep). 
izing speech from a 


a parametric s synthes- ` 
computer. P. est 
identification of 
f fricatives, and 90% identifi 
arvard U) Art and visui 


the creative eye. (New 
of California Press, 


„ & Meyer, Timothy P. 
dentification: Two _ 


to social learning from the ( 
. AV Communication Review, — 


icists. Sociometry, 


5239, W jalties and across 
. Worchel, Stephen & Arnold, Susan E. (U North and it is su 


53: 5235-5245 — 


the learning 


thesis for the field of 
s communication Te- 


С; " 
sates ch сара Hill) The effect of combined arousal source of universalism in science. ed yn & Hare, 
Pors on attitude change. Journal of Experimental Social — SPAN, Blumberg, Herbert Hs Fue try, England) 


graduates ei 
+ s Н = = 
ste either were given a choice or no choice to 
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ову, 1974(Nov), Vol 1006), 549-560.—67 under- А. Раш. (О London, 
No R rates in posta 
the S, (т COunter-atitudinal communication. For half Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38( 
roke Ыр! condition) the tape of the communica- variety of recommen 
luring the concluding sentence of the speech. rate ОВ mail surveys. 


`> o 0 —— 
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for their effectiveness: guaranteed return postage, format 
of cover letter, prestige of sponsor, length of survey, 
anonymity, premiums or gifts for return of the survey, 
and reminders. (30 ref) 

5246. Cairns, Helen S.; Cairns, Charles E. & Williams, 
Fredrick. (City U New York) Some theoretical consider- 
ations of articulation phenomena. Language & Speech, 
1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 160-173.—Articulation substi- 
tutes in the speech samples of American Ist-6th graders, 
representing standard American English, Black English, 
and Spanish-influenced English (n = 198, 192, and 192, 

respectively), were analyzed using a distinctive features 
approach. Results indicate that beyond variations due to 
dialect and 2nd-language influences, most substitutions 
could be predicted from phonemic complexity criteria 
developed from phonological theory. Markedness theory 
is demonstrated as a basis of predicting the phonetic 
feature characteristics of substitutions,—Journal abstract. 
5247. Callary, R. E. (Northern Illinois U) Status 
perception through syntax. Language & Speech, 
1974(Apr-Jun) Vol 17(2), 187-192.—Previous studies 
have indicated that untrained judges are able to assign 
correct social status to a speaker on the basis of a very 
short sample of speech. However, it is unknown if the 
linguistic features upon which these decisions are based 
are to be found in the syntactic, phonological, or 
-morphological components of the grammar. The present 
study held phonology and morphology constant and 
examined status judgments of 76 undergraduate Ss, 
based entirely upon syntax. Findings indicate that judges 
were consistently able to assign correct social status on 
the basis of syntax alone.—Journal abstract. 

5248. Chebat, Jean-Charles. (U Québec, Montréal, 
Canada) Symbol: Towards a definition. International 
Journal of Symbology, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(1), 31-39.—Ar- 
gues that the term “symbol” has been outrageously 
misused and that is would be useful to distinguish it by 
Opposition to concepts with which it has been confused 
(e.g. allegory, myth, metaphor, and sign). Psychological, 
linguistic, and historical differences in these terms are 

cited, and the idea that symbolic communication 
characterizes society's tolerance level for individuals and 
its ability for abstract representation is examined. 

(French abstract) 

5249. Crowley, Francis E. (State U New York, 

Buffalo) Epiphany in Phoenix Park: A 

look at a Dubliner. Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 

61(1), 63-70.—An analysis of Duffy, the character in J. 

Joyce's "A Painful Case," points to the identification of 

Sex, sin, and death in Duffy's relation with Mrs. Sinico. 

5250. de Villiers, Peter A. (Harvard U) An effect of 
the definite article on the salience of a noun. Language 
& Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 135-141.—Asked 62 
English-speaking undergraduates to correct the meaning 
of semantically anomalous sentences in which a noun, 
either the subject or object, or the verb could be 
considered anomalous. Increased specificity of reference 
led to an increase in the salience of the nouns in the 

meaning of the sentences. A noun was significantly more 
likely to be retained in the corrections and the verb 
considered anomalous if that noun was definite than if it 
was indefinite. Subject nouns were also more likely to be 
retained than were object nouns when they broke the 
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selection restrictions of the verb. This finding is 
discussed in terms of other studies showing the impor- 
tance of the subject noun in sentence comprehension. 
—Journal abstract. 

5251. Dever, Richard B. (Indiana U) Discussion 
summary: Nonspeech communication. In R. L. Schiefel-: 
bush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives; 
Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: 
University|Park Press, 1974. xv, 670 p| $14.50.—Critically 
reviews articles by D. Premack (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) 
and D. F. Moore (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) on nonvocal 
language. (18 ref) 

5252. Eisinger, Richard A.; Janicki, W. Peter; 
Stevenson, Robert L. & Thompson, Wendel L. Increasing 
returns in international mail surveys. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 124-130.—Reports on 
studies undertaken to increase the response and lower 
the cost of international mail surveys. The procedures 
discussed are the use of registered mail, sending advance 
postcards, rewards, and follow-up mailings. 

5253. Francis, Hazel. (U Leeds, England) Social class, 
reference and context. Language & Speech, 
1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 17(2), 193-198—In samples of 96 
5-7 yr old children of social class 1-3 and 96 of social 
class 4-5, no significant differences were found in the use 
of nominal group items nor in exophoric reference in à 
Story reproduction task. Results, which appear to 
contradict P. R. Hawkins's (1969) findings in a picture 
description task, are discussed with reference to B. 
Bernstein's (1972) notions of restricted and elaborated 
codes and W. Labov's (1966) studies of language in 
social contexts. It is concluded that different codes are 
available and used for reference in different contexts and 
that this has particular significance for education. 
—Journal abstract. 

5254. Friedrich, Lynette K. & Stein, Aletha H. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Aggressive and prosocial televi- 
sion programs and the natural behavior of preschool 
children. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, 1973, Vol 38(4, Serial No 151), 63 p—%3 
children in a 9-wk nursery school session were shown | 
of 3 types of TV programs each day during the middle il 
wks of the session: aggressive cartoons, prosoct 
programs, and neutral films. The effects of the programs 
were assessed by the changes in behavior that occurr д 
from the baseline period to the periods during and ae 
exposure to the programs. Ss who saw the aggremm 
programs showed a decline in tolerance of delay and rU à 
Obedience. Aggressive programs increased арена 
behavior only in Ss who initially ranked higher ^ 
aggression. Ss exposed to the prosocial programs show 
higher levels of task persistence and somewhat His 
levels of rule obedience and delay tolerance than thori 
the neutral condition. These differences were espec! e 
pronounced for children with above-average intelligence. 
Prosocial behavior increased after exposure tO tus 
prosocial program for Ss of lower socioeconomic Statio 
but not for those of higher status. Neither atten es 
the programs nor knowledge about their content wing 
consistently related to behavior change. Home vie’ a 
patterns did not predict baseline behavior.—4- Bare d 

5255. Gilbert, Harvey R. & Weismer, Gary he 
(Pennsylvania State U, Speech & Hearing Clinic) 
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effects of smoking on the speaking fundamental 
frequency of adult women. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 225-231.—Results of a 
study of 30 30-54 yr old women indicate that, in the 
reading condition, speaking fundamental frequency for 
the smokers was significantly lower than fundamental 
frequency for the nonsmokers. 87% of the smokers 
examined by an otolaryngologist exhibited some abnor- 
mality in appearance of the vocal folds. Results also 
suggest that menopause may contribute to a lowering of 
the speaking fundamental frequency of adult women. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5256. Goldberg, Marvin E. & Gorn, Gerald J. (McGill 
U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Children’s reactions to 
television advertising: An experimental „ Jour- 
nal of Consumer Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 69-75. 
—Examined both the effects of a child's expectancy of 
receiving a toy and the number of TV commercials he 
sees for the toy. Ina 3. X З factorial design, 133 8-10 yr 
old boys were presented with low, moderate, or high 
expectancies of obtaining a toy, followed by 0, 1, or 3 
exposures to a TV commercial for the toy. Results 
indicate that seeing a single commercial for a valued toy 
produced more favorable reactions to the toy and 
increased motivated behavior to obtain it, but further 
exposure to commercials did not increase these effects. 
As hypothesized, both the value of the product and 
persistence behavior were a function of exposure to the 
commercial. Data confirm the hyothesis that the effect of 
commercials on attitude and behavior is most pro- 
nounced with 1 exposure and is consistent with empirical 


and theoretical findings of satiation effects. (25 ref)—L. 
Gorsey, 


i A x 
deem is best regarded as a null hypothesis. It is not in 


г р ) 
ребез interpretation, as in J. Jaffe et al (see PA, Vol 


wher 8 d 
are саке combinations of stamps are used. Results 

5260) Hil on the basis of the novelty hypothesis. 
Validity of acoby, Jacob. (Purdue U) The construct 
1974(Spr) Opinion leadership. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
of Tes 38(1), 81-89.—Applied 3 basic techniques 
ciometric, 18, Opinion leadership (self-designating, so- 
effort to nd key informant) to 4 cohesive groups inan 
€stablish the construct validity of opinion 
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leadership with respect to clothing, alcoholic beverages, — — 
long-playing records, cosmetics, and room decorations. а 
Results show that overlap in opinion leadership did exist. 
across product categories, and that there was a substan- 
tial degree of “observational” construct validity for the 
notion of opinion leadership for the 3 measures selected. | 
(26 ref)—M. K. Phifer. 
5261. Jones, Pauline A. (Memorial U Newfoundland, 
St John’s, Canada) Elaborated speech and hesitation 
. Language & Speech, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
17(2), 199-203.—Examined characteristics of 2 _ 
groups who were discrepant in verbal ability and who 
were from 


5th gra 
Transcripts of Ss' oral 


speech 


higher verbal ability and using more elaborated speech . 
pause duration and 


R. (U ar 
movement and timing: Evaluation of a model for binary 


control. Journal o) 
1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
analyses of the articulatory 


evaluate a binary model of vel 
trol model does 


and jaw, even though the 
ply to the same phonetic 


Sherryl B. ard U, Graduate School of Education, 2 
5 ach in Children's Television) Children's | 


ae More than mere inment. Harvard 
Educational Review, 1974(May), Vol 


— Reviews the literature 


ay 
should be used constructively. However, 


ic factors Oul А 
рете e The beneficial effects of TV could be - 


graming. f 
enhanced by greater diversi of televised con 
more d direction of children’s exposure to this 
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content, but it is unknown to what extent, and with what 

Outcome parents try to teach children to evaluate TV 
- eritically. (76 ref)—C. M. Franks. 

-.. 5264. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Symbolism in the Chinese language. International 

— Journal of Symbology, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(1), 18-21.—De- 
termined whether evidence could be obtained for graphic 
and tonal symbolism in the Chinese language in addition 
to the evidence obtained in previous studies for phonetic 
symbolism. Data from 44 undergraduates show no 

- evidence of graphic or tonal symbolism, indicating that 
the symbolic aspects of language may be limited to 
phonetic aspects. 

5265. Levelt, W. J. Formal grammars in linguistics 
and psycholinguistics: 1. An introduction to the theory 
of formal languages and automata. The Hague, 
Netherlands: Mouton, 1974. x, 143 p. 

5266. Levelt, W. J. Formal grammars in linguistics 
and psycholinguistics: Il. Applications in linguistic 
theory. The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 1974. viii, 194 


P 5267. Lindauer, Martin S. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) The psychological study of literature: 
Limitations, possibilities, and accomplishments. Chica- 
go, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1974. xiii, 254 p. $11. 
Я 5268. Markiewicz, Dorothy. (Northern Illinois U) 
Effects of humor on persuasion. Sociometry, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 37(3), 407-422.—Used an information-processing 
framework to review the literature on the effects of 
humor on the attitude change process. Findings show 
that (a) humor integral to or adjacent to a persuasive 
message does not influence persuasion significantly, (b) 
humor’s effects on comprehension and source evalua- 
tions are inconsistent, and (c) retention does not apy 
to be altered by humor usage. Severe methodological 
problems with prior research include inadequate control 
messages, questionable humor manipulations, inappro- 
priate settings for receipt of humor, limited S popula- 
tions, and blatant demand characteristics. Many of these 
problems plague peas research in general. 2 
Bee approaches, learning theory and distraction 
effects, offer requisite guidance for future investi * 
(45 ref)—Journal УТ: ыд сое 
5269. Matsuoka, Takeshi & Tamaki. [A study 
aspects of the historical ANE the dis psi 
_ and junior high school student's way of cognition and 
feeling.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol 21(3), -177-180.—Administered the 
- color Symbolism Test to 200 middle and high school Ss 
and compared the responses with those obtained from 
similar age groups 20 yrs ago, to find difference in 
affective meaning between the 2 generations. Results 
show that the younger generation preferred brighter 
colors. 
5270. Matteson, Michael T. H 
` transmittal letter and асое лете 
~ Variables influencing response rates іп а mail survey. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4) 
535-536.— Mailed questionnaires to 2,123 members of 2 
national professional organization. A significantly great- 
er number p< :001) of returns were received from 
groups receiving a semipersonal letter than groups 
Teceiving a form letter. Among the Broups receiving the 
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form letter a significantly greater number (p < .05) of 
colored questionnaires were returned than white ques- 
tionnaires. 

5271. McDowall, Joseph J. (U Queensland, St Lucia, 
Australia) The reliability of ratings by linguistically 
untrained subjects in response to stress in speech. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 
247-259.—To determine the reliability with which 
untrained raters could identify stress in the speech of a 
singie person, 2 forms of the same material, speech 
broken into short utterances and speech in its conversa- 
tional context, were presented to 40 linguistically naive 
psychology students who were asked to underline those 
syllables that they perceived as stressed. High reliabilities 
were obtained from both interrater measures (r = 0.96 
for each treatment) and a test-retest estimate 
(r — 0.88). However, significantly larger total stress 
Scores were recorded under the short utterance presenta- 
tion than under the context condition. It is suggested that 
this result occurred because each of the few syllables in 
short utterances received greater attention than did the 
stream of syllables in context. Subsequent regression 
analysis led to the prediction that, for a short passage to 
attain a mean score equal to that which it would receive 
if rated in context, it should contain approximately 40 
syllables. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5272. Miller, Gerald R. & Simons, Herbert W. (Eds.). 
(Michigan State U) Perspectives on communication in 
social conflict. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1974. xiii, 257 p. 

5273. Moores, Donald F. (U Minnesota, Research, 
Development & Demonstration Ctr in Education of 
Handicapped Children) Nonverbal systems of verbal 
behavior. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
Language perspectives: А cquisition, retardation, and inter- 
vention. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
670 p $14.50.—Suggests that the resilience and endur- 
ance of manual communication systems are indications 
that they are meeting an unmet need. Experience with 
са Children and adults is cited іп support of this view. 

pref) 

5274. Ochsman, Robert B. & Chapanis, Alphonse. (U 
Arkansas, Little Rock) The effects of 10 communication 
modes on the behavior of teams during co-operative 
problem-solving. International Journal of Man-Machine 
Studies, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 579-619.—60 teams of 2 
male undergraduates each solved credible “real worl 
problems cooperatively. Conversations were carried n 
in 1 of 10 modes of communication: typewriting only, 
handwriting only, handwriting and typewriting, typewrit- 
ing and video, handwriting and video, voice only, vanes 
and typewriting, voice and handwriting, voice and video 
and a “communication-rich mode.” Performance Was 
assessed on 3 classes of dependent measures: time to 
solution, behavioral measures of activity, and linguistic 
measures. Significant and meaningful differences among 
the communication modes were found in each of the 
classes of dependent variable. Behavior was recorded in 
21 different categories from which 3 additional compos- 
ite categories were formed. The analyses of the behavior 
al data yielded 51 statistically significant terms. Dai 
Support the conclusion that the single most impor 
decision in the design of a telecommunications 
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r around the inclusion ofa voice channel. syntax. The study also attempted to determine if thi 
were any significant differences between receptive — 
Edward. (North vocabulary and receptive syntax and between receptive 
practices of апа expressive syntax within each population. Signifi- 
of Research in cant differences were found between the 2 populations in | 
à 24-34—Carried all 3 tasks measured. It is suggested that this investiga- | 
of recordings of 4 violin, 4 cello, tion has implications for educational strategy, as well as. : 
dents. Pitch vibrato was present in for further language evaluational and instructional — 
considerations. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 2 
5279. Robertson, Thomas S. & Rossiter, John R. 
emble playing. Pitch Pennsylvania, Wharton School) Children and commeri- 
cal persuasion: An attribution theory analysis. Journal 
Consumer Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 101), 13-20.—Studi 
“below it. When performers erred in going from a lower children’s levels of understanding of TV commercii 
itch note to a higher note, the error tended to be an and the associated effects upon attitudes and purch 
werestimation of the interval. Comparisons of solo with request tendencies. Attribution theory, with its focus o 
ensemble performances indicate that solos tended to be perception of intent, was the research framewo 
“slightly sharper in pitch, and that pitch adjustments in Results suggest that when a child attributes pers 
"ensemble performances tended to be downward.—D. S. intent to commercials, he believes them less, likes them - 
—— Higbee. less, and is less likely to want the products advertised. ( 
5276. Power, Joseph P. (Moreno Inst, New York, NY) ref)—Journal abstract. l 
“The theatre of the Catholic Church, its roots and 5280. Rosenbaum, Bent. (Bispebjerg non 
relationship to psychodrama. Handbook of International Psychiatry, Copenhagen, Denmark) [Semi 
Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 55-59.—Presents a historical hiatry.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykiatrisk Tidsskri ^ 
"summary of the use of the dramatic medium by the Vol 28Q) 83-94.—Discusses the relation 
Catholic Church since the early Middle Ages. The Both disciplines con 
T Church is criticized because it has chosen to focus on the remained ap 
conserved product or completed script to promulgate the inguisti . Aa. are well suited 
Christian message and has provided little opportunity for 
the creative and spontaneous contributions of those 
persons who strive to live out that message. 10 ways in 
i Which the Church might redefine its use of the dramatic 
© medium and utilize creativity and spontaneity are listed, 
© each within a sociometric framework.—R. J. Ambrosino: 
| _ 5277. Ramsey, Craig A. & Wright, E. N. (Board of 
Bo Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Age and second 
come learning. Journal of Social Psychology, effect: An 
ES О, Vol 94(1), 115-121.—Describes a study of Sth, — Researe 
E. a and 9th grade “new Canadians” on the relationship laboratory 
A ween age on arrival and achievement in English ness, attitu 
Po anguage skills. Results show that Ss who arrived at 6-7 several levels 
у b. or younger performed close to average, and that there advertising show 
E. S. по relationship between age on arrival and perform- 
D. E The average scores for Ss who arrived at an older 
4 B Uy dropped, and correlations indicated a 
р, E relationship between age on arrival and test 
H ааз while all recent arrivals have initial 
ошоо in learning the language, it appears thay Ti 
B indir ES Hs arrival is the critical variable. This provides 
Bee for erect for the position that there is a critical 
E denos ptimum instruction in а 2nd language- The 
B.. is less clear for 1 of the 7 language measure- 
b. B 'ournal abstract. 
Riche Ramstad, Vivian V. & Potter, Robert Е. r 
E сова Unified School District, CA) Differences іп guistic Researci 
"and peel and syntax usage between Nez Perce Indian 
Disab lin kindergarten children. Journal of Learning t 
Re oitte 1974(Oct), Vol 7(8), 491-497.— Through the rated the voices of 
Northwest, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the on 9 voice quality 
а Syntax Screening Test, this study sought illustrated by tape 
NS Pere if there were significant differences between : 
P use of 10е Indian and 21 white kindergartners in their 
ceptive vocabulary and receptive and expressive 
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h, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 281 
ted voice-personality relationshi] 

and attributio 
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| fatings of voice are reported and discussed. (29 ref) 
_ —Journal abstract. 
| 5283. Siegel, Arthur I.; Lambert, Joseph V. & Burkett, 
ames R. (Applied Psychological Services, Science Ctr, 
- Wayne, PA) Techniques for making written material 
more readable/comprehensible. US AFHRL Technical 
eport, 1974(Aug) No 74-47, 24 p.—Outlines the 
“application of psycholinguistic and intellective concepts 
| to enhance the readability and comprehensibility of 
“written materials. Guidelines for making the reader's 
task easier are provided, and several readability measure- 
= ment procedures—including use and comprehension 
_ tests, the cloze procedure, and element-counting and 
-ating-by-experts techniques—are discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 
Si 5284. Sivik, Lars. Measuring the meaning of colors: 
Reliability and stability. Göteborg Psychological Reports, 
_ 1974, Vol 4(12), 14 p.—Discusses 2 kinds of reliability 
"estimates concerning semantic differential measurements 
_ of color connotations: (a) test-retest for the same groups 
| and (b) consistency between groups. Data on stability 
- are presented from a number of different studies. The 
| stability of color connotations seems to depend on the 
| relevance of the scale to the color judged. Asa particular 
scale differs in relevance to different colors, this implies 
| that interaction between scales and concepts affects the 
| reliability. Another interacting factor—interindividual 
differences in stability of judgment—is demonstrated. 
Journal abstract. 
; 5285. Spencer, H.; Reynolds, Linda & Coe, B. (Royal 
Coll of Art, Readability of Print Research Unit, London, 
England) Typographic coding in lists and bibliogra- 
phies. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 136-141. 
| —Compared the effectiveness of 10 systems of typo- 
| graphical-spatial coding suitable for use in the presenta- 
tion of highly structured information such as biblio- 
_ graphic material. Results show that the most effective 
_ System was a 2-unit left extension of the Ist line of each 
"entry. 
5286. Staats, Arthur W. (U Hawaii) Behaviori 
cognitive theory in the study of IE A ay 
_ linguistics. In К. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
| Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter. 
| vention. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
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5288. Twitchell, James. (U Florida) “Desire with 
loathing strangely mixed": The dream work of Christa- 
bel.. Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 33-44, 
—The unfinished poem of Coleridge, Christabel, is 
interpreted as conveying the Oedipal conflict of the 
author. This theme accounts for the “desire with loathin 
strangely mixed” and for Coleridge’s inability to com- 
plete the poem. 

5289. Van de Bogart, Erik. (U Maine, Maine Public 
Broadcasting Network, Orono) Viewer-active television. 
Educational Technology, 1974(Mar), Vol 14(3), 37-42. 
—Describes a series of 5 television programs during 
which viewers' opinions were employed to modify the 
program content. The programs dealt with a hypothetical 
controversial ecology issue'regarding a proposed cannery. 
The programs were broadcast to home viewers and 
school classes, and supplementary materials were provid- 
ed to teachers and the public. The specific content of the 
Programs was contingent upon viewers’ votes which were 
Solicited after each program in the series—C. B. 
Kreitzberg. 

5290. Wakefield, James A.; Doughtie, Eugene B. & 
Yom, Byong-Hee Lee. (U Houston) The identification of 
Structural components of an unknown language. Journal 
of Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 261-269. 
—18 undergraduates attempted to identify structures 
(words and constituents) in sentences of a foreign 
language. Ss heard each sentence twice—once with a 
pause interrupting a structural component and once with 
а pause separating different structural components. Ss 
were asked to choose the version that sounded more 
natural. An experimental group of Ss who had been 
Previously exposed to a spoken passage in the same 
language as the test sentences was more successful in 
identifying structures of the sentences than was the 
control group with previous exposure to another lan- 
guage. This result was interpreted as demonstrating that 
language structure may be partially acquired during 4 
brief exposure without reliance on meaning. It was also 
noted that the experimental group identified constituents 
more accurately than words, suggesting that constituents, 
тоге than words, function as acquisitional units of 
language.—Journal abstract. 5 

5291. Ward, Charles D.; Seboda, Barbara L. & Morris, 
Vernon B. (U Maryland) Influence through personal and 
nonpersonal channels of communication. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 135-140.—Conducted 
a city-wide campaign involving various channels of 
communication to obtain high school seniors i 
Survey of occupational decision-making. Of the 10 
seniors who telephoned to make appointments, 56 E 
attended their assigned questionnaire session. The rate 0 
attendance differed for the communication channels. 
Newspaper advertisements attracted the most telephone 
calls but had the lowest attendance rate; notices On 
bulletin boards in city recreation centers produced the 
fewest telephone calls but had the highest attendance 
Tate. Other channels, including personal contact, were 
termediate in effectiveness. Additional findings wer? 
that nonpersonal channels differed in influence and that 
exposure through multiple channels resulted in o 
influence than exposure through only one channe* 
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Implications of the findings, especially for conceptualiza- 
tions of channel influence, are noted.—Journal abstract. 

5292. Waryas, Carol & Stremel, Kathleen. (U Kansas, 
Parsons Research Ctr) On the preferred form of the 
double object construction. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 271-280.—2 groups of 15 
adults participated in 2 preference rating tasks for 
written sentence forms. Pairs of sentences were presented 
to the Ss which differed only in the grammatical form 
used to express the double object construction (one 
which has both a direct and an indirect object). Several 
hypotheses were formulated regarding the nature of Ss' 
preferences for various combinations of grammatical 
form and “pronominalization.” Results indicate that Ss 
showed clear preferences for one grammatical form in 
most instances and that rules could be formulated for 
these preferences. The relevance of these results for the 
examination of current language assessment tests and the 
development of language training programs is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5293. Weiss, Carol H. (Columbia U, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research) What America’s leaders read. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 1-22. 
—Studied the material read by 545 executives of 
industrial and nonindustrial corporations, government, 
labor unions, and mass media during 1971—1972. Sizable 
percentages of all groups read leading newspapers daily 
as well as weekly news magazines. Professional maga- 
zines and trade journals were read regularly by execu- 
tives in the professions concerned. Media executives and 
intellectuals read more outside their special interest 
tange. Reading publications with liberal or conservative 
orientations correlated significantly with executives’ 
attitudes towards civil liberties, foreign policy, soci 
radicalism, economic reform, and economic redistribu- 
tion.—M. K. Phifer. 

„5294. Welsh, George S. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Symbolic color/form relationships. International 
Journal of Symbology, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(1), 9-17.—Test- 
ed the color-form associations postulated by F. Birren 
(1955) and H. Dreyfuss (1972): square-red, rectangle-o- 
Tange, inverted triangle-yellow, hexagon-green, circle— 

ue, oval-purple, diamond-brown, convex-lens-gold, 
Е deneeilver, semicircle-white, hourglass-gray, 
and trapezoid-black. Ss were 220 undergraduates who 

vere either asked to draw forms for 12 given colors or to 
nt colors for 12 given forms. 34 Ss matched colors and 
8 e Oy the triangle-yellow association was support- 
“Viel a was explained as an association to the traffic 
SEL. ee It is suggested that, on the basis of other 
differ ely frequent associations, there may be personality 
us ences in color-form associations and symboliza- 

BIA ournal abstract. 

& муе, Joseph; Woelfel, John; Gillham, James 
Tadicaliz il, Thomas. (Michigan State U) Political 
TUR ation as a communication process. Communica- 
кү 1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 243-263.—Data from 
tüitude, education students in Canada showed that 
ur сокага French Canadian separatism can be 
attitudes for by differential communication processes; 
the j ifo, Were well explained by a weighted average of 
Sources рл received from interpersonal and media 
+ ће resultant attitude showed substantial effects 
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on behaviors related to separatism for the same respon: 
dents. (33 ref) x 

5296. Wright, Peter L. (U Illinois) Analyzing media 
effects on advertising responses. Public Opinion 
terly, 1974(Sum), Vol 38(2), 192-205.—Analyzes man 
aspects of media effects on attitudinal responses of | 
audience members. Responses by 160 housewives 25-55 | 
yrs old, from a heterogeneous educational and socioeco- 
nomic background, to various types of media present 
tion supplied data on the following variables: extent 
cognitive activity, counterargument, source derogati 
supporting argument, message retention, and accepta 
of the advertising message.—M. K. Phifer. 

5297. Ziff, Ruth. The role of psychographics i 
de of advertising strategy and copy. In 
Wells (Ed), Life style and psychographics. Chicago, 
American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 363 p.—Disc 
the limitations of demographics in ee 
type of psychographic input most useful in devel oping 
advertising strategy. A communications model of adve 
tising is described, and 2 examples of how life-styl 
psychographic techniques can assist the creative pr 
are present 
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The multidimensional aggression scale for the struc: 
tured doll play interview. Journal of Personality Assess 
ment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 436-440.—Constructed 
multidimensonal aggression scoring system for preschool | 
children’s responses to the structured doll-play interview. 
The system, which incorporates previous investigators 
findings, scales doll-play responses along 3 dimensions 
aggression: intensity, agent, and directionality. Dat 
were analyzed from responses of 123 black Head Start 
preschoolers aged 4 yr 9 mo to 5 yr 6 mo, A Spearman 
rank-order correlation of .92 was obtained with a 
revious scoring system, while interscorer reliability. 
ed from .838 to 1.0. The intercorrelative structure of | 
the present scoring system is presented. (16 ref)—Journal | 


abstract. 


nt. (3⁄4 p ref) 
(Ben Coe a h 
Negev, Regional Ctr for Health Sciences, Beer- eva 
tea) Conceptual and methodological 

study of resistance resources а 

In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. 
Stressful life events: Their nature 
NY: John Wiley & 
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“ment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5) 441-449.—Usual scoring 
| systems for figure drawing techniques are based on 
structural and content aspects of the drawing and ignore 
| е affectively toned associations that occur when an О 
first sees a drawing. A system for measuring 2 compo- 
| nents of judgment—emission of affective associations 
— and evaluation of affective associations—was developed 
-and tested with 19 female undergraduates who had 
_ represented in their drawings an image that correspond- 
ed to their actual physical appearance. Results suggest 
that the evaluation component of judgment may contrib- 
ute more to discrimination than the emission component. 
—Journal abstract. 
1 5302. Battista, John & Almond, Richard. (Langley 

— Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, CA) The 
| development of meaning in life. Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol 36(4), 409-427.— Presents an operational definition 
of the term “meaningful life.” 2 previous tests for 
meaningfulness in life—the Personal Orientation Inven- 
— tory and the Purpose іп Life Test—are evaluated, a 
3rd—the Life Regard Index (LRI)—is described. Valida- 
tion of the LRI is presented. 5 theoretical approaches to 
the development of positive life regard are discussed: 
philosophical, relativistic, psychological, transactional, 
- "and phenomenological. The LRI appears to be a useful 
preliminary measure and the phenomological model 
‘most descriptive. The LRI is presented in an appendix. 
(44 ref)—E. M. Uprichard. 

5303. Boor, Myron. (Ft Hays Kansas State Coll) 
‘Dimensions of internal-external control and marital 
| Status, sex, age, and college class. Journal of Social 
_ Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 145-146.—Data ob- 
tained from 366 Ss indicate that unmarried Ss scored 
ignificantly higher on items on Rotter's Internal-Exter- 
al Control Scale (I-E) that pertain to relatively 
immediate, personally relevant environmental events and 
У on the total 1-Е scale. 
$ 5304. Braun, John R. & Calandro, Patricia А. (U 
| Bridgeport) Effects of different instructions on consist- 
.ency of personality inventory 
_ Personality Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 459-461. 

—A novel feature of the Edwards Personality Inventory 
(EPI) is that the S responds to the items as he believes 
those who know him best would answer if asked to 
describe him. The present study tested the EPI hypothe- 
sis that reliability would be higher for these instructions 
_ vs the more conventional ones to “describe yourself 

directly as you see yourself." 60 undergraduates were 
tested in each of 3 conditions: Booklet IA (test-retest), 

Booklet IB (test-retest), and Booklets IA and IB 
(alternate forms reliability). Within each condition, 
approximately half responded under EPI novel instruc- 
tions and half responded under conventional instruc- 
tions. Directly contrary to the prediction, the proportion 
of conventional instruction correlations which were 
higher than the corresponding novel instruction correla- 
tions was significantly greater than chance (p « .01). 

—Journal abstract. 

5305. Brown, Marilyn; Jennings, Jim & Vanik, Vickie. 
(California State U, Humboldt) The motive to avoid 
Success: A further examination. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 172-176.—Replicated 
and extended M. S. Horner’s 1968 “fear of success” 


ses. Journal of 
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study. 177 high school and college students wrote stories 
in response to the following cues: “After first-term finals, 
John (Anne) finds himself (herself) at the top of his (her) 
medical-school class." Results indicate similarity of 
response of high school men and women and college 
men, all of whom expressed more fear of success imagery 
in response to the Anne cue than to the John cue, 
College women did not conform to this pattern.—Journal 
abstract. 

5306. Bruch, Hilde. (Baylor U) Interpersonal theory: 
Harry Stack Sullivan. In A. Burton (Ed), Operational 
theories of personality. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 
1974. x, 421 p. $15.—Outlines the influence of Sullivan’s 
principles and practices on modern psychiatry. The 
psychotherapeutic implications are discussed. 

5307. Burton, Arthur (Ed.). (Private practice, Sacra- 
mento, CA) Operational theories of personality. New 
York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 p. $15. 

5308. Burton, Arthur. (Private practice, Sacramento, 
CA) Existential and humanistic theories: |. Ludwig 
Binswanger. In A. Burton (Ed), Operational theories of 
personality. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 
p. $15.—Discusses Binswanger's role in the influence of 
phenomenology and existentialism on classical psy- 
choanalysis. It is noted that the existential analyst is 
more of a process model than the Freudian analyst. (23 
ref) 

5309. Burton, Arthur. (Private practice, Sacramento, 
CA) The nature of personality theory. In A. Burton 
(Ed), Operational theories of personality. New York, NY: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 p. $15.—Examines the 
various elements involved in personality theory and 
notes their relationship to the healing of anxious or non- 
normative personalities. The elements include growth 
and deficit, symbolism, the unconscious, change, and 
morality. The nature of a personality theory is outlined. 

5310. Burton, Arthur. (Private practice, Sacramento, 
CA) Existential and humanistic theories: Il. Ronald D. 
Laing. In A. Burton (Ed), Operational theories of 
personality. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 
p. $15.—Describes Laing’s approach to psychiatry as 
existential phenomenology. е concepts of phenome- 
nology are defined and discussed. 

5311. Crawford, Charles B. (Simon Fraser U, Burna- 
by, British Columbia, Canada) A canonical correlation 
analysis of cortical evoked response and intelligence 
test data. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
28(3), 319-332.—Notes that there has recently been 
considerable interest in the use of averaged corti 
evoked responses for the measurement of intelligence. To 
the clinical or educational psychologist they may provide 
a more objective assessment of intelligence. To the 
researcher interested in the nature and development of 
intelligence they may provide a means of investigating 
the biological ‘substrate of intelligence. The ec 
canonical correlation analysis of evoked response AD 
intelligence test data from a previous study seems tO 
indicate that, while evoked response data may have 8000 
value for research, it may not be so useful for Der 
prediction. (French summary) (25 ref)—Journal astra" 

5312. de Bonis, esa (Circus des Мазза 
Mentales et de l'Encéphale, Lab de Psychologie M ty 
cale, Paris, France) Content analysis of 27 anxie 
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inventories and rating scales. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier- 
Martin (Eds), Psychological measurements in psychophar- 
macology. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. 
$35.75. 

5313. de Gráce, Gaston-René (U Laval, Quebec, 
Canada) The compatibility of anxiety and actualization. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 
566-568.—While traditional personality theories view 
anxiety and actualization as mutually exclusive, some 
more recent ones consider the possible positive role of 
anxiety in actualization. The present study hypothesized 
that there would be no significant difference in terms of 
level of anxiety between a group of actualized (EG) and 
another group of nonactualized (CG) Ss. The Ss, 18 for 
the EG and 12 for the CG, were selected among male 
forestry majors in a junior college by means of the 
Personal Orientation Inventory. Ss were administered 
the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale (French version). Results, which confirm the 
hypothesis, are discussed in relation to existing theories 
and experimental data.—Journal summary. 

5314. Diamond, Michael J. & Bond, Michael H. (U 
Hawaii) The acceptance of “Barnum” personality 
interpretations by Japanese, Japanese-American, and 
Caucasian American college students. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 228-235.—A 
total of 34 native Japanese, 32 Japanese-American, and 
24 Caucasian American students at universities in Japan 
and Hawaii were compared on their acceptance of 

Barnum” personality statements (i.e., personality de- 
Scriptions worded in very general and ambiguous terms). 
The Barnum descriptions were presented to the Ss as 
having been interpreted by "several clinical psycholo- 
ud from the Ss’ Rorschach protocols. Results indicate 

at all 3 groups were equally and highly likely to 
endorse these descriptions as being true of themselves 
uo when attempts were made to control for compliance 
ш ae Findings are discussed with reference to similar 
E turation influences in terms of mass media and 
09 content self-concept learning experiences among 

niversity Students. The utility of intra- and intercultural 

[ШУ assessment is considered in terms of the high 

5 ‘tate Barnum statement acceptance. (15 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
n bu. Dohrenwend, Bruce P. (Columbia U, Coll of 
sampling be, 2urgeons) Problems im defining and 
Monts i S relevant population of stressful life 
Stressful eg S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), 
NY: life events: Their nature and effects. New York, 

den Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. 

School oe шап Douglas & Shea, Dennis. (U Missouri, 
neurial usiness Administration, St Louis) Entrepre- 
and vee tity as a function of achievement motivation 
1974 x forcement control. Journal of Psychology, 

Sep), Vol 88(1), 57-63.— Gave reinf 
trol and achi 5 .— Gave reinforcement con- 
Internal. Ext evement motivation measures (Rotter’s 
Apperception Te Control Scale and the Thematic 
black йе est, respectively) to 22 male and 7 female 
of business engaged in operating small businesses. Level 
high need ну was assessed 18 mo later. Ss with а 
active than mem were found to be significantly more 
low. Activity cose, Whose achievement motivation was 

Y Scores of internal locus of control Ss were 
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significantly higher than those of externals. Internals _ 
with a high need to achieve were significantly m 
active than all others. Data suggest that thoughts ai 
most successfully translated into action when 
individual feels in control of his fate and recognizes the 
steps that are instrumental in reaching goals.—Journal 
abstract. E 
5317. Eggert, Dietrich. [Eysenck-Persónlichkeits- | 


(Germ) Góttingen, W Germany: Verlag für Psychologi 
Dr C. J. Hogrefe, 1974. 32 p. 

5318. Eiduson, Bernice T. (U California, Medi 
School, Los Angeles) 10-year longitudinal Rorschachs 
on research scientists. Journal of Personality Assessment; 
1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 405-410.—Administered the R 
schach test to 40 male Caucasian research scientists in 
1959 and in 1969, as part of a battery of projective and 
objective measures and depth interviews in a 10-yr study 
of changes in and factors influencing Ss' career develo 
ment. Results show (a) Ss' personalities were remarkabl 
stable over time; (b) pre- and posttest changes: 
evident only in the area of content; (с) Ss ower 
lessened interest in sexuality and less originality | 
thinking at the 2nd session; (d) work remain: 
basically strong motivating factor, although there w 
less involvement in work from the point of view ol 
the changes measured 

.—B. McLean. 


Psychosis Project, Los Angel 
theory: Serer Free 
theories of personality. Ў ; 
1974. x, Дт p. $15.—Examines the assumpti 


structure of psychoanalytic theory. Various models 


ic process are analyzed. A case illustration is и 
poles ihe Е aen on the future of 


у! 
S 
A 


working tables necessary for sco! 
and principles of interpretation. 
resented to show how the test may be 


Vol 8(2 


E 


Personality Inventory). In. h 
Ss with high neuroticism scores, SAE was also positivel 
related to debilitating anxiety. A lel was 5 
between impulsiveness and G. Heyman's concep 
“secondary function," a personality dimension 
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5322. Fisher, Harwood. (Ci 


ty Coll, City U New York) who completed the Achievement Motives Scale. These 
Logic and language in defences. Journal for the Theory hypotheses were Supported when number of problems 
of Social Behaviour, 1973(Oct), Vol 3(2), 157-214. —Ex- solved correctly was 

plores the concept of defense mechanisms with particular performance, while only the first hypothesis received 


Tespect to the logic of defensive beliefs, the Syntax of support when number of problems attempted was 
| defensive language, 


(especially distortions of personal and social reality), no support. (24 ref)—Journal ab: 
6. 


stract. 
, and accessibility to dialog about 5321 Tamayo, Ешору. Dogmatism, self- 


] і d that (а) defenses сап be studied acceptance, and acceptance of others amon Spanish 
‘carefully in terms of verbal language; (b) linguistic апа American students. Journal of Social тусо, 
: analyses of dialogs in therapy, education, and law та 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 15-25.—Assessed the extent to 
. be made; and (c) these analyses may be helpful in Which open societies produce open-minded persons and 
à discovering syntactic dimensions of superficial as well as closed societies close-minded persons. Male and female 
“de Structures to the things people say. (16 ref) —R. Catholic high school students, from Spain and from the 
5. Albin. US, were compared on dogmatism scores (DS), accept- 
ance of self (SA), and of others (AO). Results indicate 
that the 3 variables were significantly related in both 
countries and for both sexes, Spanish Ss scored signifi- 
cantly higher in DS and lower in AO than American Ss. 
Girls scored significantly higher than boys in AO in both 
countries; boys scored significantly lower in DS and 
higher in SA than girls in Spain, but the opposite was the 
case in the US. Ss from higher socioeconomic class 
scored lower in DS (in both countries) and higher in SA 
and AO (only in Spain) than Ss from lower classes. The 
more yrs the father had gone to school, the lower the 
children scored on DS in the US and the higher they 
Scored on SA in Spain. Results suggest that society is à 
f)—Journal abstract. Source of differences in attitudes and the relationship 


ratory research. (61 rej 


Е A. (0 Califo between beliefs organization and attitudes toward self 
Psychometric and clini and others.—Journal abstract. 1 
Concept of existentia Psychia- 5327. Haan, Norma & Day, David. (U California, Inst 


.—Differentiates Of Human Development, Berkeley) A longitudinal study 
9f change and sameness in personality development: 
to later adulthood. International Journal of 
Aging & Human Development, 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 
11-39 .—The life Span from early adolescence to later 
adulthood, with assessments at 4 time periods, was 
described by means of Q-sort items and analy 
according to processes of personality change an 
maintenance of sameness. Change was determined by 
analysis of variance with repeated measures, ae 
sameness was indexed by intraclass product movemen 
Correlation coefficients, A replicative design was use 
yith a total of 136 longitudinally studied participants in 
4 different samples: male and female participants in the 
Oakland Growth Study and the Guidance study ay 
о Preservation of sameness was the most freque 
ут. Е M. Uprichard. ^ observed phenomenon, but 2 different kinds of systemat- 
2325. Gjesme, Torgrim. (U Oslo, Norway) Goal ic chant Were identified: transpositions within the 
distance in time and its effects on the relations between Participants! maintenance of internal consistency across 
achievement motives and performance. Journal 1 time, and e 


groups given 
Scales, and the 


mergent changes f. les with mark 
Research in Personality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 16 discontinuities Rom judividuc. "Tli pattern of results 
—Based on N. E. Miller's theoretical model, it is consistent with the View that development during 
predicted that (a) pupils high in motive to approach adulthood involves Teor; 


1 ‘ganization, and the content 0 
|. success and low in motive to avoid failure (approach- the findings is compatible with E. Erikson's descriptio 
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of the stages of identity formation, intimacy, generativi- 
ty, and integrity. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5328. Harshbarger, Thad R. (City Coll, City U New 
York) Differential desirability. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 535—540.—18 items from 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule were adminis- 
tered to 42 male and 69 female undergraduates for self- 
report and for judgments of desirability “in others,” “in 
men,” and “in women.” Male and female Ss had similar 
masculine and similar feminine desirability stereotypes; 
, but both groups used a different set of standards for men 
and women. Self-reports of the males tended to conform 
to the masculine desirability stereotype, and self-reports 
of the females tended to conform to the feminine 
desirability stereotype. It is concluded that desirability 
“in others,” used by Edwards, is inadequate to match 
Statements in the items examined, and probably is 
inadequate to match many other statements in items 
throughout the test. The results suggest that, if the 
concept of social desirability is to describe adequately Ss’ 
judgments of other people, it must be articulated more 
finely than it has been in the past.—Journal summary. 

9329. Hay, Nancy M. & Stewart, Norman R. (U 
Missouri, Counseling Service, St Louis) Reliability 
coefficients from two administrations of the Willoughby 
Personality Schedule. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 581-582.—Determined internal 
Consistency and test-retest reliability coefficients for the 
Willoughby Personality Schedule (WPS), currently used 
as an outcome measure in research and in clinical 
Practice, The WPS was administered twice to 285 
Undergraduates from 2 universities with a 3-wk interval 

etween testings. The Hoyt analysis of variance proce- 

dure yielded an internal consistency reliability coeffi- 
cient of .90 on the Ist testing. The test-retest reliability 
Coefficient was .89.— Journal abstract. 

5330. Hayashi, Tamotsu & Yamauchi, Hirotsugu. 
Nae U of Education, Japan) Casual attributional 
ludgments for achievement-related events. Japanese 
кошш Research, 1974(May), Vol 16(1), 40-49. 
Sh lassified 18 male undergraduates in high- and 
the qe ed achievement groups and asked them to rate 

egree to which a task outcome of a to-be-judged 

Person was attributabl 
Some infor ‘able to each of 4 causal elements. 
са Tmation about the task outcome and the 
АР ctation of Success or failure at a task were given to 
T to their causal attributional judgments. Attrib- 
ines on each of the causal elements for each 
of the 3h of outcome were analyzed separately. Analyses 
е а yielded 2 interesting findings—attributional 
achiever, Patterns were a function of the level of 
gree of dice vation and were also a function of the 
e, ourna i расу between expectation and outcome. 
Amir, Неа Hamid; Khajavi, Farrokh & Mehryar, 
neurotic ISconsin, Stevens Point) Psychoticism, 
Sm, and extraversion: The personality determi- 
empathy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
e topei 304), 559-561.—R. Hogan's empathy 
тойс; ег with Eysenck's Psychoticism-Extraversion- 
ates, eiut. Inventory were given to 475 undergradu- 
i ts indicate that empathy correlated negatively 


S iei ; 1 
PSychoticism and neuroticism. There was a signifi- 
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cant positive correlation between empathy and extraver- 
sion. Results support the conclusion that propensity 
toward psychological disturbances lowers emp: 

significantly for both sexes. 


York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 p. $15.—Exam: 
ines the therapeutic implications of the theories of 
archetypal psychology. Jung's terminology and defini- 
tions are discussed. A case history is presented 
illustrate application of the theories in analysis. (29 ref) | 
5333. Hüneke, Henrich & Hoeth, Friedrich. (U _ 
Heidelberg, Social Psychiatric Clinic, W Germany) [Set 
and dimensions in the evaluation of personality charac 
teristics.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle и 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 80-102.—Gave. 
a personality questionnaire to 2 groups of educa! 
students. Group | (n = 87) was instructed to ans 
truthfully; Group 2 (n = 107) was urged to make а 
good impression. Neuroticism scores were significan: у. 
lower for Group 2; all other scores were higher. Factor 
analysis yielded 5 factors for Group 1 and only 3 for 
Group 2. The Ist 4 factors for Group 1 were similar to 
Neuroticism, Rigidity, Extraversion, and a Lie f. 
The 5th factor was interpreted as Social Desirabilit 
i ion. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 


State U) Threat of shock, state anxiety, and the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Journal of Personality ` 
Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 450-458.— To study the 
relationship of selected Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(HIT) scores and anxiety, 38 experimental and 38 control 
undergraduates were matched on the basis of Anxiety- 
Trait (A-Trait) scores on the State-Trait Anxiety Inven- 
tory (STAI). The HIT was administered. under neutral 
and threat-of-shock conditions. State anxiety was moni- — 
tored by means of the A-State scale of the STAI. Noi 
of the HIT variables reflected changes in A-State due to 
the experimental conditions. HIT anxiety correlated _ 
significantly with STAI A-Trait. Results are discussed 
terms of Trait-State Anxiety theory and previ 
research. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 


reality testing: (a) 
from object and the bi 
external, (b) js 

rception of differentia: S 
SRA of affective experiences in the inner world. 
When any one of these fails, the past pees gue e 

3 functions can be exerc : 

present; but when these functi iue LN 


i i i istori lopment 
discussed, including the historical development 
concepts of reality testing. (44 ref)—C. T. Sı 
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5336. Jardim, Anne. The first Henry Ford: A study in 
personality and business leadership. Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1970. ix, 278 p. $3.95. 

_ 5337. Joe, Victor C. (Idaho State U) 
correlations of conservatism. Journal of Social Psycholo- 


| students. Conservatism was significantly related to 20 of 

_ the 25 variables studied, supporting Wilson and Patter- 
son's (1968) description of a conservative. 

5338. Kakar, Sudhir. Frederick Taylor: A study in 
personality and innovation. Cambridge, MA: MIT 
Press, 1970. xi, 221 p. $3.45. 

5339. Kline, Paul & Mohan, Jitendra. (U Exeter, 
England) Cultural differences in item endorsements in a 
personality test —Ai3Q —in India, Ghana, and Great 
Britain. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
94(D, 137-138.—Administered а 30-item personality 
questionnaire, measuring the anal character or obses- 
sional personality, to 181 female Indian students. A 
comparison with similar tests conducted in Ghana and 
- Britain indicates that there were large différences in the 

endorsement of items in each culture, it was possible to 
discern how differing cultural factors produce these 
differences; certain items were not affected as was 
. expected, while others ch. 


Structural theory. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xv, 228 p.—Presents an analysis and discussion of 


theories to moral arguments and emotions, moral 
development and pathology, and optimal value systems 
are examined. (180 ref) 
5342. Lee, Robert & Piercy, Fred P. (U Florida) 
Church attendance and self-actualization. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 400-403. 
—Administered the Personal Orientation Inventory and 
a questionnaire on the frequency of church attendance to 
61 undergraduates at a large nondenominational state 
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university and 40 undergraduates at a Baptist-related 
university. Twice as many Ss at the church-related 
university attended services on a regular basis than Ss at 
the state college (60 vs 30%). Significant differences were 
found on the Inner-Directed Scale, and the Existentiality, 
Feeling Reactivity, and Capacity for Intimate Contact 
subscales between regular and infrequent attenders, with 
infrequent attenders Scoring higher. There was also a 
significant Sex X Attendance interaction, with female 
attenders and male and female infrequent attenders 
scoring significantly higher than male attenders.—L, 
Gorsey. 

5343. Mack, John E. (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) Nightmares & human conflict. Boston, MA: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1974. xxiii, 258 p. $3.45.— Presents a 
Beneral survey of theory and research on nightmares, 
emphasizing why they occur and the various determi- 
nants of the anxiety experienced during nightmares. 
Topics include characteristics of nightmares, the clinical 
occurrence of nightmares in children and adults, and the 
relationship of nightmares to creativity, aggression, and 
psychoses, 

5344. Mahoney, E. R. (Western Washington State 
Coll) Body-cathexis and self-esteem: The importance of 
Subjective importance. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 88(1), 27-30.—Research investigating the relation- 


ship between body cathexis and self-esteem has frequent- _ 


ly dealt with the problem of the use of body-cathexis 
Scores weighted by the S’s rating of the personal 
importance of body aspects, Since the original research 
in this area, 2 studies have presented contradictory data 
when testing the hypothesis that the greater the impor- 
tance of body aspects to the individual, the greater the 
correlation between self-esteem and body cathexis. This 
hypothesis was tested in the present study with 227 
undergraduates, using several approaches to the ques- 
tion. Data clearly indicate that there was no relationship 
between Ss’ subjectively stated importance of body 
aspects and statistical importance in the form of 
correlations between body cathexis and self-esteem. 
—Journal abstract. 
5345. McGilligan, Robert P. & Barclay, Allan G. (U 
issouri, St Louis) Sex differences and spatial ability 
in Witkin's “differentiation” construct. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 528-532. 
— Compared the scores of 20 male and 20 female 9th 
graders on H. Witkin’s rod-and-frame test (RFT), the 
ifornia Psychological Inventory (CPI), and the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test Spatial Relations subtest. 
No sex difference on Spatial Relations was obtained, er 
Was there a significant difference in RFT scores foun 
Which could be attributed to Spatial Relations. Сора 
to the expectations derived from one of the criticisms 0 
Witkin's construct, however, a sex difference in favor © 
males was found on RFT. Analyses of CPI sor 
yielded a significant main effect for RFT on 13 of the 1 
CPI scales, but on only 4 scales when Spatial Relate 
was controlled as well as IQ. There was a significan 
correlation between RFT and Spatial Relations, suggest- 
ing that Spatial Relations does interact in some manner 
with both differentiation and personality. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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5346. Meyer, Mortimer M. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Ctr, Los Angeles, CA) Rorschach symposium in memory 
of Bruno Klopfer: Introduction. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5) 403-404.—Briefly 
reviews the 3 topics included in the Rorschach symposi- 
um, Each deals with research findings related to the 
understanding of personality as it reflects specific aspects 
of the coping process: progressing in professional life, 
the normal process of aging, and the abnormality seen in 
a breakdown of the coping process. 

5347. Miller, F. T.; Bentz, W. K.; Aponte, J. F. & 
Brogan, D. R. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Percep- 
tion of life crisis events: A comparative study of rural 
and urban samples. In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. 
Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life events: Their nature and 
effects. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 


p. 
5348. Mohan, Jitendra & Rajinder, Miss. (Punjab U, 
Chandigarh, India) A study of personality correlates of 
psychomotor performance. Indian Journal of Psychome- 
try & Education, 1973(Dec), Vol 4(2), 54-58.—Assessed 
relationships between the extroversion-introversion and 
neuroticism-emotionality dimensions of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and psychomotor tasks of 
Word substitution and inverted alphabets. 40 female Ss 
Ош of 55 (average age 18 yrs) were selected on the basis 
of EPI scores. Ss scoring high on the Lie scale were 
excluded. Ss were then given the tasks. Results indicate 
Significant positive relationships between the tasks 
themselves and between neuroticism and inverted 
alphabet writing. It is concluded that Eysenck’s person- 
ality theory does not explain simple psychomotor 
performance well.—J. B. Francis. 
5349. Neman, Ronald S.; Brown, Thomas S. & Sells, 
S. B. (Texas Christian U, Inst of Behavioral Research) 
А n&uage and adjustment scales for the Thematic 
Peay rception Test for children 6-11 years old. Vital & 
ealth Statistics, Series 2, 1973(Dec) No 58, 70 p. 
E eg results of 2 studies on the development of 
tod ively scored language and emotionality scales for a 
Н рау administered and tape-recorded version of 
Health 280, Apperception Test (ТАТ) used in the 
ааг. xamination Survey (HES) of 6-11 yr old 
Em n conducted in 1963-1965. Study 1 involved the 
opment of scoring manuals, criterion measures, and 
scales, in addition to validation studies in which 
Cue. des were used as independent variables and the 
Validati is dependent variables. Study 2 involved cross- 
Ment of n and refinement of Study 1 and the develop- 
Scales ao norms. The development of 5 criterion 
development adjustment, poor health, intellectual 
ance), their > ee adjustment, and emotional disturb- 
velopme 28 ationship to age, sex, and race, and the 
ysphoric Мо, the 6 TAT scales (Verbal Productivity, 
есу Emoti ood, Conceptual Maturity, Narrative Flu- 
tail, pp ЛАШУ, and Verbal Fluency) are discussed in 
include ан and thematic scoring manuals аге 


5350, 9^ 
Ng, O'Gorman, J. G. (U New England, Armidale, 


Матыр alia) A comment оп Koriat, Averill and 
Jong] oS "Individual differences in habituation.” 
198-205 f Research in Personality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 
-—Discusses some theoretical and methodologi- 
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cal issues raised by the article by A. Koriat et al (see PA, 
Vol 51:5214) concerning the consistency and reliability - Я 
of measures of habituation currently used in personality 

research. It is argued that the problem of reliability is not | 
as serious as Koriat et al proposed and that specificity of 
measures of habituation is a theoretical rather than a 
methodological problem. It is proposed that ambiguity in | 
the literature on the personality correlates of habituation - 
is more likely to be due to the failure to consider the 
effects of stimulus conditions on habituation than to the 
problems of reliability and specificity. (17 ref}—Journal _ 
abstract. ! 

5351. Orpen, Christopher & Lisus, Glyn. (U Cape 
Town, South Africa) Self-esteem and the relationship _ 
between need-fulfilment and job satisfaction. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 93(2), 307-308. i 
trary to expectations, a lower correlation between self- 
rated need-fulfillment and job satisfaction was obtained 
for high self-esteem than low self-esteem South Afric 
white professionals. Results do not support А. Korman’ 
(1970) hypothesis of the importance of self-esteem in 
work behavior. 

5352. Ramos, Edith. (U Federal de Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil) [Personal image of the Nisei adolescent.] (Port) 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1974, Vol 6(2), —— 
229-234.—Administered the Adjective Check List to 100 
adolescent Nisei (Brazilians of Japanese origin). Results 
were analyzed in terms of the self-image of this group, — 
who represent a “bridge between 2 cultures.” The main 
variable was self-esteem, and high scores were obtained 
by both males and females. | 

5353. Rand, Рег. (О Oslo, Norge Curvilinear ` 
relationship between motive strength a performance: % 
A possible explanation based on J. W. Atkinson's model. | х 
Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, 1973, Vol y 
17(3), 83-94.—Predicted an S-shaped relationship be- — 
tween motive strength and performance based on (a) J. — | 
W. Atkinson's 1957 model; and (b) the assumption that, — | 
given motive to seek success (М, and motive to avoid | 
failure (M) of unequal strength, there is a correspond- 
ence between magnitude and direction of motive 
dominance (M.-M) and amount and direction of aa 
distortion of subjective probability of success relative to _ 
objective probability of success. An empirical check ; 
involving 595 6th-grade Ss supported the predicted. E 
relationship in the results from 3 out of 6 tasks employed - 

ams, synonyms, and antonyms given in easy and 


t of Technology, 
test. 


Psychologia: An Ini 
Orient 1974(Jun), 
tion of the McQuitty 
124 job applicants 18-30 
banks in Israel. About 30% 
ized that highly disturbed 
high scores on other tes 


were. 
at2 


- prone individuals, factors affecting vulnerability, and 

Possible psychiatric mechanisms underlying the occur- 
тепсе of accidents in these persons. Several characteris- 
tics have been described as high in incidence among 
accident-prone persons, including youth, early exposure 
to injury, violence, authoritarian parents, childless 
marriages, and sexual conflicts. Boredom, loneliness, 
_ anxiety, and frustration are also among factors which 
“make these people more vulnerable to accidents, particu- 
- larly in cases of increased physical strain. It is emphasiz- 

ей, however, that the personality type found in accident- 
prone persons often occurs in those withoüt a history of 
frequent accidents, although they may exhibit other 
diseases with strong Psychosomatic components,—L. 


Gorsey. 

oh Rogers, T. seed Calgary, еп; Canada) An 
analysis of two central stages underlying respondi! to 
personality items: The self-referent decision ehe re- 
sponse selection. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 128-138.— Used S. Sternberg’s 1969 
technique for isolating substages in a Processing se- 
quence to examine 2 central stages in a postulated model 
- of responding to personality items. 


mapped into 
were analyzed to deter- 


ї viewed these 
also discussed in 
ponding processes 


(New York U, Medical Ctr) 
‘On crying, weeping and laughing as defences against 
Sexual drives, with special of adolescent 
giggling. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, 
Vol 54(4), 471-484.—Suggests that crying, weeping, and 
laughing can be employed as defenses against sexual 
drives, especially in females, with illustrative material 
from 4 case histories of adolescents and 


Journal of Clinical Psycholo, ^ 1974(Oct), 
557-558.— Based брот Ше MMPI Jem items, data 
from 6,686 male and 4,717 female job Applicants reveal 
little support for a "repression" interpretation of person- 
ality inventory test-taking style among females. Females 
were more likely than males to endorse Critical ii 

especially those that deal with such internal psychologi- 


discomforts as generalized anxiety and' sex-role 
acceptance. 


5359. Schriesheim, Chester & Kerr, Steven. (Ohio 
State U, Coll of Administrative Science) Psychometric 
properties of the Ohio State leadership scales. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 756-765.—Re- 
views evidence concerning the validity, reliability, and 
scaling adequacy of 4 versions of the Ohio State 
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emotional 
— Suggests that emotional maturi d for 
security, for understanding oneself and others, an 
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leadership scales. A number of Shortcomings are noted, 
due either to the lack of relevant data (e.g., with respect 
to construct validity) or actual inadequacies of the Scales 
(e.g, item response skewedness). The 4 versions are 
shown to be substantially different psychometrically; 
although suffering from some deficiencies and requiring 
further refinement, one version of the scales a 


varied experience. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 423-427.—Investigated whether 
self-actualization may be conceptualized as an expres- 
Sion of the human need for varied stimulation. Self- 
report assessment was made of 120 undergraduates' level 
of self-actualization (as measured by the Personal 
Orientation Inventory) and preferences for kinds (cogni- 
tions and Sensations) and sources (interoceptive and 
exteroceptive) of varied stimulation (Novelty Experienc- 
ing Scale). Self-actualizing Ss differed from non-self- 
actualizing Ss in the amount of total stimulus-seeking 
behavior but not in their preference for source or kind of 
Stimulation. Discussion of results focuses upon an 
active-passive aspect of the need for varied experience, 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
5361. Seaman, Jerrol M. & Koenig, Frederick. NEU 
U, New Orleans) A comparison of measures of cogn 
complexity. Sociometry, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 375-390. 
— To allow investigation of the effects and/or sources of 
different forms of cognitive complexity in the same 
research design, the Grid Form of the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) is proposed as a format from 
which to obtain different measures of complexity at the 
same time using the same response data. Using positive 
and negative person objects as stimuli, 3 types of 
саачу measures аге derived from the Grid Form of 
the RCRT: 3 measures based on tied ratings, the Fi 
most preferred coworker, least preferred coworker, an 
assumed similarity of Opposites scores, and the Informa- 
tion measures, Factor analysis of these measures wh 
Were given to 146 undergraduates supports рн 
results that the different measures are multidimensioi al. 
3 factors were obtained, all of which reflect differences in 
the way Ss construe persons of positive and negative 
affect. Several possible sources of the differing cog 
Styles are discussed, and evidence is presented whi 
Suggests that males are harsher and more discriminating 
judges of others than females. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
5362. Sikes, Sydnor & Singh, Devendra. (U Texas, 
Austin) Obesity and compliance. Bulletin of the P 
nomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 176.—64 obese and | 
normal-weight undergraduates were tested to deter 
whether obese and normal-weight people differ 
motivational strength, self-esteem, and compliance. 
ts show no differences between obese and n that 
Weight Ss on any of the measures. Findings suggest p 
Psychological disturbances associated with obesity 
not pronounced in youn; universi ulations. Я 
5363. "Walter S. (U Cincinnati, Мейса 
School, Central Psychiatric Clinic) The meaning i 
MH, 1974(Win), Vol 58(1), 9-1]. 
is the basis for inner 
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full and effective interpersonal relationships. It is viewed 
as an elusive process, yet attainable by those who gain 
self-insight or seek professional help. 

5364. Snyder, C. R. (U Kansas) Why horoscopes are 
true: The effects of specificity on acceptance of 
astrological interpretations. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 577-580.—63 female under- 
graduates were given an identical general horoscope 
C interpretation but were assigned randomly to 1 of 3 
specificity conditions in which they were told the 
| interpretation was (a) generally true of people, (b) 

derived for them on the basis of the year and month of 

their birth, or (c) derived for them on the basis of the 
year, month, and day of their birth. Results show that the 

More specific birth time referent the S ascribed to the 

astrological interpretation, the more the interpretation 

Was accepted as an accurate description of the S's 

ру (р < .0001). A discussion is made of how 

гоѕсореѕ may achieve "verification" or acceptance 
because of situation factors alone, rather than any actual 

Telationship between astrological interpretations and an 

ы Observed personality. (22 ref)—Journal 

immary. 

5365. Staats, Sara et al. (Ohio State U, Newark) 
Internal versus external locus of control for three age 
Groups. International Journal of Aging & Human Develop- 

É E" 1974(Win), Vol 5(1), 7-10.—Administered Rotter’s 

а Scale to а noncollege population of 

es and females in 3 age groups: 5-15, 16-25, and 
E зуг. Internal locus of control expectations in- 
- і with age. A trend was observed for males to be 
Е in their beliefs than females.—Journal 

5366. Tiedeman, David V. (Northern Illinois U) 
print the backbone in self: Overview of a symposium. 

ES xd Potential, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(1), 9-11.—Intro- 
Bur epost which. dealt with career, choice, and 
Et and gives expression to Tiedeman's overarching 
m ie nto and educator in placing self in its 
: E ical self-reconstruction. The development of 
i ise over 25 yrs is traced. Brief descriptions of 
indicating th Papers in the symposium are provided, 
the FA eir interarticulation of theory and pe 
(Gee PA. V. SU decision making and self-development 

5367. Vall :Issue 3). (15 ref)—L. W. Barber. 

; ant, George E. (Cambridge Hosp, MA) 
Ricks, A d healthy adult male adjustment. In D. F. 
in psycho ps & M. Roff (Eds), Life history research 
Minse. Pathology: ITI. Minneapolis, MN: University of 

E Press, 1974. x, 383 р. 

Bere "а L.; Aitkin, Murray & Floyd, Joan. 
Slze of huma » Sydney, NSW, Australia) Self-regard and 
Coen n figure drawings: An interactional analy- 
SBI-S86 Ml Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 
Women ы from a sample of figure drawings 
D O Were pregnant wives, unmarried and 

| %, т neither pregnant or married (л = 15, 32, 
these 8 pectively) were analyzed. Membership of 
Crasures ae sex of Ist-drawn figure, number of 
figure ic : nature of clothing and mood of female 
ligure (n B as predictors of the size of the female 
And waj t t, waist size, breast size, and ratio of height 
Sizes to those of the male figure). Results 
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indicate that the mood of the figure alone icted its 
size, as measured by height, waist, and beer Nem 
of erasures predicted the male-female height ratio, while 
sex of Ist-drawn figure predicted male-female waist 
n (йор wa соли only insofar as it interacted 
with sex of Ist-drawn fi; to predict male-female 
height. (16 ref)—Journal. i . p 

5369. Waugaman, Richard. (Sh 'd & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp, Towson, MD) The intellectual relationship 
between Nietzsche and Freud. Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol 36(4), 458-467.—Analyzes F. Nietzsche's influence 
on Freud and compares their theories of human 
motivation. 

5370. Zillmann, Dolf; Johnson, Rolland C. & Day, 
Kenneth D. (Indiana U) Provoked and unprovoked 
а in athletes. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(2), 139-152.—In a factorial — 
design with 60 male undergraduates, athletic involve- — 
ment (no varsity sport, varsity noncontact sport, Or 
varsity contact р) was varied with induced disposi- 
tion (unprovoked or provoked). Under conditions of no 
provocation, no significant differences in aggressiveness 
(deliverance of noxious stimuli to an opponent) were 
observed between nonathletes and athletes, or between. 
noncontact- and contact-sport athletes, In contrast, 
under conditions of provocation, nonathletes displayed 
more aggressiveness than athletes. Non-contact 
athletes behaved significantly less а, ively than both 
nonathletes and contact-sport athletes. Contact-sport 
athletes failed to behave significantly less Les 
than nonathletes. Findings suggest an acquired superior 
ability in athletes to cope with provocation under 
competitive circumstances, which is partially counteract- 
ed in contact-sport athletes by their aggressiveness habits 
and disinhibition training. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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continuing education and health manpower. 
MD: Health Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No 


(HRA) 74-3112, 1974. x 606p. o E 
c h nel services specialists. 


personn 
Journal of Employment Counseling, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(3), 


133-144.— Presents guidelines for the graduate training 
of counselors and 


rsonnel services specialists in the 
areas of program objectives, curriculums and supervi 
experiences; the program sponsor’s responsibilities for 
information, selection, retention, endorsement, place- 
ment, and evaluation; and support for the counselor 
education program, administrative relations, and institu- 
tional resources. 

5373. Alston, Paul P. (East Carolina U) Multidiscip- 
line group facilitation training: An aid to the team 
approach. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 18(1), 21-25.—In rehabilitation settings that use a 
number of professionals to assist the client, the commu- 
nication and tion existing among these groups is 
an important factor in per ded effectiveness. A 
procedure for teaching facilitative communication in 
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- small groups whose membership included staff members 
from 4 professional groups (rehabilitation staff, academ- 
ic school staff, correctional staff, and technical school 
staff) is described. Ss completed a Carkhuff communica- 
tion index, a sociogram to measure perceptions of others 
in the groups, and semantic differential ratings of 
attitudes toward other professions before and after the 
15-wk communication training program. Results show 
that staff members experienced significant improvement 
in communication skills and perceptions of each other, 

"while their perceptions of the various professionals 

represented in the groups were unchanged.—Journal 

abstract. 

5374. Azam, R. The role of the educational 
psychologist: Some basic strategies. Association of 
Educational Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 
1972(Fal, Vol 3(2) 19-26.—Describes the work of 
trained educational psychologists in England and Wales. 
The psychologist divides his time between the child 
guidance clinic, where he serves as a team member 
focusing on assessment, and the School Psychological 
Services, where he functions as director and deals with 
all the problems arising within the schools. 

5375. Barkin, Roger M. (U Colorado, Medical Ctr, 
Denver) Need for statutory legitimation of the roles of 
physician's assistants. Health Service — Reports, 
1974(Jan—Feb), Vol 89(1), 31-36. 

5376. Barlow, David H. (U Mississippi, Medical Ctr, 
Jackson) Psychologists in the emergency room. Profes- 
sional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 251-256.—De- 
scribes a training innovation in which clinical psycholo- 
gy interns are on 24-hour-a-day call to an emergen: 
room in rotation with psychiatric residents. The psychol- 

_ ogy intern is called in by the medical intern, checks the 
chart, interviews the patient, formulates the problem, 
and makes a disposition. Interns benefit by learning to 
| deal with crises, becoming aware of possible physical 
contributions to emotional problems, and coordinating 
| efforts of many individuals. Trainees report increased 
. self-confidence and rate the program favorably.—C. 
- Wright. 
5377. Beisser, Arnold R.; Shahan, John M. & Olander, 
Helen L. Assessing educational need: A resurvey of 

_ need for education among community mental health 
professionals. California Mental Health — Research 
Monograph, 1973, No 15, 70 p.—Describes a 1969 survey 
which followed up and extended one conducted in 1966, 
both designed to ascertain the educational needs- of 
mental health professionals in southern California. In 
1966, 1,000 questionnaires were sent out and 389 replies 
were received. In 1969, 544 forms were sent and 458 
answers were elicited. 1969 replies are reported and 

analyzed in detail, and compared with those given in 
1966 as a guide to trends in this rapidly changing field. 
Continued interest in educational courses was expressed, 
although actual participation was sometimes prevented 
by problems of time, distance, and course schedules. All 
categories of respondents expressed interest in clinically 
oriented courses except administrators, who showed 
greater interest in administrative courses. Most respon- 
dents wished to spend more time in activities involving 
direct, active delivery of services, less time in organiza- 
tional work. Suggestions are made for improving future 
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surveys: selection of a more representative sample, 
development of a shorter questionnaire, and use of a 
preliminary pilot study.—G. E. Zimmerman. 

5378. Berlin, Irving N. (U Washington) Minimal brain 
dysfunction: Management of family distress. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 229(11), 1454-1456.—Considers that the diagnosis 
and adequate treatment of minimal brain dysfunction 
(MBD) requires very early identification of neurophysio- 
logic and behavioral disturbances. Comprehensive care 
of this disorder requires early involvement of parents in 
understanding the diagnosis and its implications and in 
learning about infant management. It is stressed that 
whether stimulant medication works or not, the very 
early socialization patterns which govern reactions to 
discipline, learning, and interpersonal relations, once 
acquired, are difficult to change and affect the child's 
entire life. It is suggested that the physician should help 
parents with the frequent feelings of blame and serve as а 
model of how the child's problems can be openly and 
honestly discussed with him. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5379. Blockstein, William L. (U Wisconsin, Extension, 
Health Sciences Unit) Groping toward a national policy 
involving regional efforts for improved health-service 
delivery. In Fostering the growing need to learn: Mono- 
graphs and annotated bibliography on continuing education 
and health manpower. Rockville, MD: Health Resources 
Administration, DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74-3112, 1974. 
xxx, 606 p.— Discusses selected elements in the evolving 
national health strategy and relates these to regional 
approaches to improving health service and continuing 
education for health manpower. Ongoing attempts at 
regionalized health-care programs are examined, and the 
experiences of the Wisconsin Regional Medical Program 
are described in detail. The concepts of health mainte- 
nance and the area health education and service center 
are also considered. 

5380. Bolton, Brian. Three verbal interaction styles of 
rehabilitation counselors. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(1), 34-40.—Attempted to 
identify empirically patterns of verbal interview behavior 
in a national sample of rehabilitation counselors. 
Obverse factor analysis of the subrole profiles (using the 
Rehabilitation Counseling Interview Subrole Behavior 


-Scale by B. К. Richardson et al) of 54 counselors 


produced 3 interaction styles: (a) information providers, 
who provide general administrative information, spe ui 
details about services, and information tailored to the 
client’s needs; (b) therapeutic counselors, who iste 
explore, reflect, and provide support to their clients; aa 
(c) information exchangers, who solicit information fro à 
clients, provide educational and occupational inte 
tion, discuss various topics, and offer advice. The it 
groups of counselors were compared on 50 WM 
variables and 3 interpersonal skills (empathy, Tes? 
and genuineness) to further define the styles. 
provide evidence of relationships among ‹ style. 
training, job function, and verbal interaction 
—Journal abstract. Е orth 
5381. Bonk, Edward C. & Jansen, David б. (ол 
Texas State U) Correlations between the Gu! 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and ranking? j, 
counseling competency. Journal of Counseling Psy 
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gy, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 575-576.—Studied the relation- 
ships between Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
wey raw scores and supervisor and peer rankings of 
competency for 107 male and 103 female master’s degree 
practicum counselors. Correlations of .45 for males and 
50 for females between supervisor and peer rankings 
were observed. 4 of the 10 scales correlated .40 or more 
with the supervisor rankings of competency for both 
male and female Ss. Overall, the scales correlated 
significantly better with supervisor rankings than with 
peer rankings for both sexes. Computation of multiple 
correlations between selected scales and the criteria 
suggested that even the best 2-scale combinations were 
only minimally more predictive of either supervisor or 
peer rankings than the best individual scale predictors. 
—Journal abstract. 

5382. Bornstein, Philip H. & Spitzform, Marianne. (U 
Montana) Institutional sources of research in major 
behavioral journals: 1970-1973. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 661-664.—In a survey of 4 major 
behavioral journals, no institution clearly dominated the 
field, and a wide variety of settings and facilities were 
apparently engaged in behavioral research. Institutions 
previously identified as having placed emphasis upon 
training in behavior therapy-behavior modification are 
examined in light of the above findings. 

5383. Bryson, Seymour; Renzaglia, Guy A. & Danish, 
Steven. (Southern Illinois U, Rehabilitation Inst) Train- 
ing counselors through simulated racial encounters. 
Ned of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 

74(Jul), Vol 2(4), 218-223.—Presents a tentative model 
or training individuals to become more aware of their 
Tacial attitudes and to develop more effective behaviors 
in Working with blacks. Based on the hypothesis that 
зем white counselors would experience some feelings 

uneasiness with emotional reactions of blacks, the 
nd program revolves around a stimulus film, which 
C of a series of simulated emotional vignettes, in 
DE which a black youngster role-plays a prescribed 
E the helping other. After viewing the film, 
by o os on (a) identifying the emotions expressed 
icine te Рівуета; (b) identifying their feelings and 
enm 0 the simulated clients; and (c) expressing, 
aes written form or orally, their responses to the 
training Player. Illustrations of other exercises in the 

53 eh ee am are provided.— M. E. Pounsel. 

(Fort Loo, mins, Curt; Kane, Robert & Gray, Robert. 
and e сащ Medical. Health Ctr, Denver, CO) Attitudes 
К ias Predicting enrollment and measuring 
4X10) ae. 947 of Medical _ Education, 1974(Oct), Vol 
fs attitude 8.—Used sociological scales to measure 
beginn; of 2 cohorts of medical students at the 
nity an de ot an elective freshman curriculum in commu- 
of the ed medicine and again | yr later. Analysis 
“аа showed that students who did not elect 

More od areas tended to be more authoritarian, 
5385. 1c, and more cynical than students who did. 
(Syracuse ue TS, Alexander N. & Blakely, R. J. 
о пе management of continuing learning: А 

ntinuing education as a problem-solving 
Жа don manpower. In Fostering the growing 
Ontinuing eha onographs and annotated bibliography on 
cation and health manpower. Rockville, 
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MD: Health Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No 
(HRA) 74-3112, 1974. xxx, 606 p.—Presents a model in.a 
sequence of steps for the management of continuous 
education for health wer, based on the view that 
this education is a problem-solving process. Problems in 
planning and teacher training for health manpower 
education are considered as well as the impact o 
continuing education on health care. (64 ref) 

5386. Crawley, Lawrence Q.; Malfetti, James L. & _ 
Bartholomew, F. E. (Lenox Hill Hosp, New York, NY) 
Sex education for school physicians: Follow-up of an in: 
service training course. Family Coordinator, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 23(4), 359-364.—Reports the results of a follow-up 
survey of 32 physicians who had 1 yr earlier participated 
in an inservice course for school physicians involved 
sex education programs. At the end of the course, 29 — 
physicians had said they would participate in sex 
education programs; however, 1 yr later, only 1 
reported actual involvements. The largest gap between _ 
intention and actual participation occurred in the area of - 
parent and community relationships and activities, 
although 21 Ss had intended to do something in this area 
only 2 reported any subsequent activity. Factors influ- | 
encing involvement were identified, including preoccu- e 


г 


psychiatrists. MH, 1974(Win), Vol 58(1), 24-25.— 
cusses some of the more common risks involved in the _ 
practice of psychiatry. These include civil malpractice, 
drug therapy, commitment, undue influence, transfer- 
ence, and criminal conduct. Suggestions are offered for 
avoiding or mitigating these risks. + 
5388. de la Torre, Jorge & Appelbaum, Ann. (Men- _ 
ninger Clinic, Topeka, KS) Use and misuse of clichés in — 
clinical supervision. Archives of General Psychiatry, _ 
1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 302-306.—Considers that begin- . 
ning psychiatrists use technical jargon as a defense 
against the anxiety stirred by their new tasks. Jargon is а _ 
ial case of the cliché, an empty truth replacing 
genuine understanding with an affectively neutral - 
udounderstanding. At the outset of training, clichés - 
provide a false sense of knowledgeableness, help the | 
resident to feel like a member of the institutional group - 
and of his discipline, and serve as а substitute for clear - 
thinking. As a temporary defense, as well as ап early 
stage of identification with psychiatry, the use of clichés a 
should be respected. They serve as indicators of the : 
resident's progress, being used with increasing sophisti- х 
cation by those who are growing professionally. Persist- 3 
ent confrontation helps arouse curiosity about cliche 
and promotes their transformation into concepts. (20 ref) - 
—Journal abstract. ш ; 
5389. Dickinson, Gary & Verner, Coolie. (U Brit 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The provision of bae 
vice education for health manpower. In Fostering the _ 
growing need to learn: Monographs and annotated bibliog- ~ 
raphy on continuing education and health nam 
Rockville, MD: Health Resources Administration, 
DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74-3112, 1974. xxx, 606 p. 
Discusses the functions, organization, and tasks 
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inservice education for health manpower in health- 
Service institutions. Tasks include determination of 
learning needs, specification of goals and Objectives, 
‘selection of instructional processes, organization of 
learners, and evaluation. 
5390. Fleisher, Daniel S. (U of the Pacific, School of 
Medical Sciences, Pacific Medical Ctr) Priorities and 
data bases: Their relationship to continuing education. 
| In Fostering the growing need to learn: Monographs and 
| annotated bibliography on continuing education and health 
| manpower. Rockville, MD: Health Resources Adminis- 
tration, DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74-3112, 1974. xxx, 606 
p.—Describes a 13-step process by which an individual 
or a group of health-care providers can make Systematic 
decisions regarding the identification and possible 
remedy of deficiencies in the care of patients. The need 
to set priorities and to rely on objective data is stressed. 
The model has been shown to improve decision-making 
and cooperation in health-care delivery. 
5391. Florander, Jesper. [The school _psychologist’s 
possibilities for research in education.] (Danh) Skolep- 
sykologi, 1974, Vol 11(5), 364-373.—Describes a realistic 
and workable model for training school psychologists in 
educational research through a 2-yr membership in the 
local research and development team. To support this 
plan it is suggested that the Danish Institute for 
Educational Research should offer postgraduate training 
and assistance. i 
5392. Fry, Lincoln J. & Miller, Jon P, (U California, 
Camarillo Neuropsychiatric Inst Research Program, Los 
Angeles) The impact of interdisciplinary teams on 
organizational relationships. Sociological Quarterly, 
1974(Sum), Vol 15(3), 417-431.—Based upon research in 
an alcoholism treatment organization, the impact of 
interdisciplinary team treatment on organizational par- 
ticipants and structure was studied. Ss were 15 social 
service aides, 35 professional team members, and 8 
administrative and supervisory personnel. Findings 
suggest that alternate organizational arrangements are 
necessary for organizations which use the team method. 
The implications of team treatment for professionals 
were confounded because of. power relationships within 
' the organization. Role bargaining between professionals 

was virtually nonexistent because of the dominance of a 
single discipline. A surprising finding was the extent to 
which supervisory personnel were disadvantaged in the 
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5394. Grace, Mary J. (Sequoia Hosp, Redwood Сї 
CA) ape күрше nurse specialist and те 
Surgical patients. American Journal of Nursin 
1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 481—483.— Presents bi Шина 
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tions of the role of the psychiatric nurse specialist in a 
hospital medical-surgical area in relation to 3 groups: (a) 
patients facing major life adjustments, (b) families 
confronted with a relative's health problem, and (c) 
nursing staff having difficulty with particular patient 
Situations. Psychiatric nursing skills in assessment, 
communication, and liaison functions are discussed, 

5395. Greenblatt, Milton. (U California, Los Angeles) 

itics. American Journal of _ Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 131(11), 1197-1203.—Discusses the 
political and power conflicts that occur in the fields of 
psychiatry and mental health, the particular vulnerability 
of human service agencies to political pressure in funding 
and staffing, the role of the press in “creating” news, and 
the need for regulating the media and insuring its 
accountability. 

5396. A. E. & Kagan, N. (Kent State U, 
Consultation & Training Services) A study of the 
meaning of self-awareness in correctional counselor 
training. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 
10), 99-122.—Determined the effects of affective and 
Cognitive approaches to counselor training on the 
subsequent counseling behaviors of 44 correctional 
counselors. The affective approach emphasized counse- 
lors’ feelings and personal growth, while the cognitive 
approach emphasized only the learning of client feelings 
and dynamics and the development of counseling skills. 
4 types of tasks were used in the 10-day training 
Programs: lectures and discussions of facilitative coun- 
seling as defined by C. B. Truax and R. R. Carkhuff, 
simulated confrontation, the videotaped Interpersonal 
Process Recall (IPR) procedure, and group reviews and 
discussions of individual videotaped client contacts. 
Criterion measures included the Affective Sensitivity 
Scale by N. Kagan et al, the Counselor Verbal Response 
Scale, and the Empathic Understanding in Interpersonal 
Process Scale. Only the trainees in the affective training 
groups had significantly higher scores (pre- to pontem 
on the 3 criterion measures, particularly in areas relate 
to counselor performance. There were no major differ- 
ences between groups in skills related to the perception 
of client feelings and reactions.—L. Gorsey. 

5397. Henderson, Harold L. (Bowling Green State U) 
Using the helping relationship inventory for assessing 
and developing counselor response styles. Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(1), 60-63. 
—Describes a method to assist counselor trainees in 
assessing and developing their counseling styles. The 
emphasis is away from indoctrination toward any one 
approach to counseling and toward facilitating the 
trainees’ achievement of their own goals. Particular 
attention is given to the incongruencies that occur 
between expressed, inventoried, and manifest counseling 
behavior, and some possible explanations and traine 
intervention are discussed. The usefulness of Jone 
Helping Relationship Inventory in achieving these 60: 
is also examined.— Journal abstract. Li MARS 

5398. Holden, Constance. Sex therapy: Making it A 
Science and an industry. Science, 1974(Oct), zi 
186(4161), 330-334._—Discusses the rapid growth ope 
Tesearch, sex training, sex education, and sex therapy 
Programs in the US and the consequent problems 25 
accrediting and certifying the competence of the the 
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pists involved and the procedures they use. Several major 

_ programs are described (e.g.. Masters and Johnson), and 

| plans to organize, train, and possibly license sex 
therapists are discussed. 

5399. Howe, Herbert F. (U Nebraska) An empirical 
description of a community-clinical training m. 

| Professional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 277-285. 
! —Proposes a model for empirical description of commu- 
| nity-clinical psychology programs that was tested with 7 
| faculty and 28 graduate students. Data indicate that the 
majority of time was spent in purely clinical work. 
Students spent more than 74 of their time on academic 
and professional activities, and they also spent more time 
at the clinical end of a clinical-community psychology 
- continuum. It is concluded that use of the model is 
feasible, it did reflect major changes in the program as 
they occurred. Wide application of this model is 
= Suggested as a way to enable applicants to make more 
© informed educational decisions.—C. Wright. 
5400. Hutchison, Dorothy J. (U Wisconsin, Extension) 
_ The process of planning programs of continuing 
_ education for health manpower. In Fostering the growing 
| eed to learn: Monographs and annotated bibliography on 
© Continuing education and health manpower. Rockville, 
MD: Health Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No 
(HRA) 74-3112, 1974. xxx, 606 p.— Discusses criteria for 
planning, implementing, and evaluating continuing 
: education programs for health science professionals on a 
| regional basis. Curriculum content, format, and learning 
techniques are described. (33 ref) 

5401. Ingram, Gilbert L. (Federal Correctional Inst, 
Tallahassee, FL) Graduate training in a correctional 
TA Criminal Justice & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 1(2), 
б еам need for graduate programs їп 

| al psychology and criminol and some 
| Common PM e. d 


Who. Study correctional techniques and/or judicial 
a stration 


а Jason, Hilliard. (Michigan State О, Office of 
a Education) The health-care practitioner as 
i 2 cup n Fostering the growing need to learn: 

En and annotated bibliography on continuing 
Resource, 74 health manpower. Rockville, MD: Health 
3112, 1974 ^ dministration, DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74- 

Of health-on 00% 606 P-—Focuses on the responsibilities 
M wa Ee practitioners as instructors of others and 
| bn ТА Which they can fulfill these responsibilities. 
in; C$ include the instructional process from 
| i S to evaluation; the rationale, goals, and tech- 
К y the practitioner as teacher of students 
tor. ЕЯ the development of ће practitioner- 


tschof, Benny. (U Copenhagen, Denmark) 
192151 and the statistician.) (Danh) Skolep- 
may be ; Vol 11(5), 418-422.— Discusses the 3 roles 
technician ^6 P layed by the statistician in psychology: 
decisions таме, or collaborator participating іп all 
* “tis noted that statistical models are simplified 
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representations of reality and should be critically tested _ 
in every case. 

5404. ian, Herant A. (Stanford U) Th 
psychiatrist as uni Ombudsman. Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol 36(4), 446-457.— Discusses personal 
experiences as a university ombudsman and the implica- 
tions for a psychiatrist in terms of traditional roles, 

5405. Knox, Alan B. (U Illinois) Life-long self- 
directed education. In Fostering the growing need to 
learn: Monographs and annotated bibliography on continu- 
ing education and health manpower. Rockville, M 
Health Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No 
(HRA) 74-3112, 1974. xxx, 606 p.—Presents guidelines. 
for health science professionals to become more sel 
directed in continuing their education. 5 components of 
the “mentor” role in this context are identified, strategies 
for alternating between action problems and knowledge _ 


scheme for financing contihuing education for health 
manpower. In Fostering the growing need to learn: 
Me hs and annotated bibliography on continuin 

eden м health T. Rockville, MD: Health 
Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74- 
3112, 1974. xxx, 606 p.—Uses a systems approach to 
discuss the objectives and financing of continued 
education programs for health manpower. Focus is on 
accountability and humanism as subsystems of effective 
caring. The cost and effectiveness of continued educa- 
tion ams are considered. { 
5407. Lewis, Ann. (Regional Medical Programs, Area _ 
VII, La Jolla, CA) The use of analytical techniques to _ 
determine health manpower requirements for educa- 
tional planning: or How do | find out what skills and 
knowledges to teach? In Fostering the growing need to 
learn: Monographs and annotated bibliography on continu 
ing education and health manpower. Rockville, MD: 
Health Resources Administration, DHEW Pub No 


need to be trained, and (c) the exact knowledge and skills ~~ 
required by the group of workers in the function under 
consideration. Methods for analyzing each of йен 
factors are discussed, and research findings are outlined. 
OS. Lickorish, John R. (Ipswich Hosp, Inst оѓ 
Family Psychiatry, England) Helping the helpers. — 
Association of Educational Psychologists Journal E. | 
Newsletter, 1972(Fal), Vol 3(2), 27-31.—ОшіШпеѕ ће — 
kind of training scheme which might enable nonprofes- 
sionals to become “helpers” (paraprofessionals) and _ 
work alongside professionally qualified members of the 
social services in counseling. The ea es | 
ili i hnique сштеп у psychol- 
utilize any suitable technique e dee hie 
following stages: (a) reading and seminars in general and 
abnormal psychology, s 
integrate the knowledge acquired, 
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counseling process, and (d) participation—J. L. 
Zimmerman. 
5409. McRee, Christine; Corder, Billie F. & Haizlip, 

"Thomas. (Dorothea Dix Hosp, Regional Child Psychiatry 

Residency Training Program, Raleigh, NC) Psychia- 
'rists' responses to sexual bias in pharmaceutical 
advertising. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 131(11), 1273-1275.—Of the psychiatrists respond- 
ing to a questionnaire, 45% perceived pharmaceutical 
advertisements from a randomly selected issue of a 

- professional journal as showing sexual bias that might 
negatively influence physicians’ perceptions of women. 
Respondents’ perceptions of the predominance of 
women “patients” and sexually biased advertising copy 
in drug advertisements are reported. 

5410. Milan, Mikulás. (Research Inst of Pedagogy, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [The set and of 

 learning.] (Czec) Jednotná Škola, 1974(Yun), Vol 26(6), 
539—553.—Discusses the activity of the Georgean school 
of psychology (founded in 192i by N. Uznadze) and its 
emphasis on the experimental investigation of uncon- 
scious psychical processes. Attention is drawn to the 
frequent use of the term “subconscious mind” in current 
literature and discussion, and experimental results of 
Georgean and other researchers are noted. The author’s 
research into the processes of the unconscious mind is 
explained, and mathematical methods are used to 
evaluate documented observations, a method found only 
sporadically in the works of Georgean psychologists. It is 
emphasized that discovering factors of the unconscious 
means broadening the impact of conscious self-knowl- 
edge and of the possibility of consciously controlling 
behavior. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

5 5411. Miller, Michael H. (Vanderbilt U, School of 
Nursing) Work roles for the associate graduate. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 
468—470.—Studied the relationship of postgraduate 

. mursing roles to training of associate degree nurses. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 190 graduates of associate 

. degree nursing programs in Tennessee, and 4995 were 
returned. The respondents were white, married, female 
nurses 20-27 yrs old. The questionnaire focused upon the 
nurses' training and their employment after graduation. 
Respondents also completed the Nursing Attitude Scale 
developed by M. H. Miller (unpublished paper, 1973). 
Results indicate that nurses with associate degrees were 
working in supervisory roles without previous manage- 
ment training. Almost 9395 were working in hospitals, 
with 6675 in charge nurse and nursing supervisory roles. 
General attitudes toward nursing were positive but only 
1576 desired supervisory roles. Only half reported that 
they would again choose associate degree programs. 
Era ons of the results are discussed in relation to 
associate degree nursi 0} 

such programs.—R. ON RO iue MO Uf 
5412. Morris, 


techniques. 
Vol 5(5), 685—686. 
(Indiana Youth Ctr, Plain- 


- .170-182.—Presents a Sys! 
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solving model for trainers and therapists for increasin; 
professional accountability for client change. Effecting 
change in the direction of various therapeutic goals is 
viewed as a process involving 3 primary therapist 
functions—understanding the patient's problem, execut- 
ing intervention therapy, and evaluating treatment, 
5414. Nash, Michael M. (Florida State U) Parameters 
and distinctiveness of psychological testimony. Profes- 
sional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 239-243.— Clari- 
fies legal expectations of the psychologist as expert 
witness in order to reduce anxiety in the profession 
regarding this role. 3 levels of judgment in testimony are 
described: (a) statistical—explaining empirical data to 
jury, (b) clinical—presenting opinions validated by the 
clinician’s training and experience, and (c) sanity 
judgments—aiding juror interpretation of (a) and (b). 
The necessity for confining testimony to the individual 
psychologist’s realm of competence and the instructive 
function of the expert witness are stressed.—C. Wright. 
5415. Orcutt, Ted L. & Williams, George A. Toward a 
facilitative ethic in the human potential movement. 
Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974(Aug), Vol 402), 
77-84.—Renewed criticism of alleged irresponsibility in 
the human potential movement indicates a need for an 
explicit valuational basis upon which to construct à 
humanistic facilitative ethic for group facilitators and 
therapists. Moving toward a facilitative ethic is compli- 
cated by professional demands for standards of ethical 
behavior. Objective, subjective, and imperative valuing 
Processes are discussed. Verificational criteria, exploring 
Teasons underlying values by facilitator and participant 
(client) in the training situation itself, are required for 
authentic facilitation in the existential encounter. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. E 
5416. Peter G. (Ctr for Behavioral Studies, 
Boulder, CO) Never smile at a crocodile. Journal for the 
Theory of Social Behaviour, 1973(Oct), Vol 32), 121-140. 
—Suggests ways to increase the success of interaction 
between psychologists and philosophers. The appropriate 
model is seen as that of assimilation rather than 0 
simple exchange. A conceptualization of behavior 
together with elaborations and heuristic distincto 1s 
Presented. The historical relationship between psycho ia 
gy and philosophy is discussed. The methodological role 
of observer-describer and critic are outlined. A call 2 
made for psychology to study the domain of e 
itself as a major prerequisite of going beyond technology 
and superstition toward a scientific understanding 0 
behavior.—R. S. Albin. T. 
5417. Panyan, Marion C. & Patterson, Earl бе 
(Lubbock State School, TX) Teaching attendants b 
applied aspects of behavior modification. Mental rd Я 
dation, 1974(O0ct), Vol 125), 30-32.— Conducte E 
experiments to assess whether modeling was mo T 
effective than videotape feedback in developing рор 
behavior modification reinforcement procedures 1n a 
paraprofessionals. Results indicate that modeling we 
more effective training technique than instructions ог 
Videotape feedback and that groups exposed to a us 
live model performed better on subsequent training (2: 
than control Ss.— Journa] abstract. +. Point 
5418. Pav Eleanor. (Tufts U, Columbia Pott” 
Health Ctr, Dorchester) Training program for special 
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ed outreach workers and caretakers of high risk infants 
and toddlers. Psychosocial Process, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(1), 
43-52.—Describes a training program for individuals 
recruited from the poverty sector of the population for 
the purpose of working with young children. Attempts 
were made to interest this population in child-rearing 
concepts that were essentially strange to them. The 
process of imitation followed by identification with the 
staff was used to involve the trainees with each infant or 
toddler assigned to them. Results of the training program 
were (a) trainees’ control of children's aggression became 
more adaptive and flexible, (b) trainees came to view the 
child as capable of social responsiveness, and (c) trainees 
became more sensitive to the development of mother-in- 
fant reciprocity.—J. M. Kleinman. 

5419. Pearl, Arthur. (U California, Santa Cruz) The 
psychological consultant as change agent. Professional 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 292-298.— Discusses 
the roles and functions of the psychological consultant as 
an agent of change, proposing the following descriptive 
Categories: (a) organizational man, (b) facilitator, (c) 
organizer of the powerless, and (d) leader with a goal. 
The difficulty of evaluating the consultant's effectiveness 
as a change agent is noted, and a method of self-study is 
Suggested in which the consultant must make initial 
Predictions about change. These are later compared with 
actual occurrences, and staff and client analyze the 
discrepancies that emerge.—C. Wright. 

5420. Petersen, Rona. [Information about youth 
геѕеагсһ.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 11(5), 
403-409.—Describes a plan sponsored and funded by 2 
of the 6 national research councils in Denmark. 
Researchers with plans for studies of adolescence are 
Invited to discuss with the secretariat of the 2 councils 
questions of coordination and economic and other 
Support. 
7А oo Rhodes, William C. (U Michigan) Principles 
ace of consultation. Professional Psychology, 
tion 4B» Vol 5(3), 287-292.—Proposes that consulta- 

= à form of intervention that may occur at any of 5 
dd ied levels common to all groups and systems: The 
a серо Boals of the major consumers of consult- 
ks SR (behavior regulating agencies at national and 

M 15) impact significantly on consultant activities. 
and 10100 Of the consultee system and the orientation 
ооа! dynamics of consultants are seen as 
e determinants of outcome. The consultant is a 
and orga ,Student" who must keep abreast of societal 

Banizational developments.—C. Wright. 
ment & Public d Ruth. (U California, Inst of Govern- 
health man ic Affairs, Los Angeles) Social regulation of 
Monogr мег. In Fostering the growing need to learn: 
Caro: and annotated bibliography on continuing 
and health manpower. Rockville, MD: Health 
Administration, DHEW Pub No (HRA) 74- 
tary id 606 p.—Discusses governmental and 
Of health "échanisms for regulating the qualifications 
Problems cbe Personnel. The current situation, 
Bies are discu, 99165, and proposed improvement strate- 
% educatio ussed for the following topics: accreditation 
Tgulation of Programs and institutions; licensure; 
tion: Settings; registration and certifica- 


» 


volun: 


Í work 
> and require, 
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ments of payment programs. (4 p ref) ed 
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_ 5423. Scharfetter, Christian. (Psychiatrische Universi- _ 
táts-klinik, Zurich, Switzerland) AMP system: Report on - 
a system of psychiatric documentation used in some 
Continental countries. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin 
(Eds), P. ‘sychological measurements in  psychopharmacology. 
Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 р. $35.75. 

5424. Seth, George. (Queen's U, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Psychologists in education services: Some 
basic principles of professional training. Association of 
Educational Psychologist? Journal & Newsletter, 
1972(Fal), Vol 3(2), 4-18.—Reviews the history of. 
psychological services to children in the United King- _ 
dom, tracing the 2 different traditions, one almos 
exclusively educational in orientation, the other more 
explicitly incorporating mental hygiene concepts and 
motivations. Differences in the ways in which psycholo- 
gists have become qualified to enter the educational ~ 
services have been relevant to the concept and practice | 
of the different psychological services that grew up. Thi 
way into school psychology has consisted of an ill- . 
considered process of accretion of qualifications. By now 
psychologists should have achieved the necessary wis- - 
dom, through experience, to be able to establish their — 
own Ist principles of training. (20 ref)—I 
Zimmerman. 

5425. Slawson, Paul F.; Flinn, Don E. & 
Donald A. (U California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Emer- | 
gency Services, Los Angeles) Legal responsibility for 
suicide. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(1), 50-64 
—Notes that suicide is a frequent basis for malpractic 
actions in psychiatry A review of pertinent court — 
decisions between 1927 and 1962 shows a distinct trend _ 
toward greater accountability for both doctors and 
hospitals. Recent cases in California are cited which E 
support this trend. It is argued that stricter liability may 2: 
thwart treatment by compelling a conservative posture — 
with primary emphasis on safe custody. Court decisions — 
which threaten or punish the agency of treatment may do _ 
so at the patient’s expense. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. — 

5426. Steger, Joseph M. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
A multidisciplinary model for undergraduate education a 
in rehabilitation. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, _ 
1974(Sep), Vol 18(1), 12-20.—Argues that rehabilitation _ 
education should be based on relatively formal models 
that justify content and objectives in terms of some 
analysis of rehabilitation functioning. An undergraduate 

oriented to eee gs multidisciplinary team - 
competence in members of a variety of rehabilitation 
specialties is presented as an illustration of how such a 
model can be implemented. 8 categories of skills that ` 
should be included in such a program are identified — 
multidisciplinary collaboration, communication skills, : 
problem-solving techniques, use of resources, and knowl- | 

e of the individual, social variables, effects of У 
disability, and rehabilitation. A major advantage of- 
formalizing this model is the identification of objectives. р 
which suggest necessary and appropriate evaluation and 3 
development strategies.—Journal abstract. ud 

5427. Tucker, Robin C. & Snyder, William U. (U 
Richmond) Ambiguity tolerance of therapists and _ 
process changes of their clients. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 577-578.—Investigat- 
the relationships between 18 student-therapis 


tolerance for ambiguity in visual perception tasks and (a) 
the positive affect displayed toward them by their 22 
student clients, (b) changes in proportions of clients' self- 
= reference statements, and (c) measures of improvement 
‘in clients’ “adjustment.” Results show an increase in 
‘clients’ positive affect toward the therapists but no 
lationship between changes in clients’ affect toward 
"their therapists or the number of their self-reference 
latements and the therapists’ tolerance for ambiguity. 
"Clients of ambiguity-tolerant therapists described them- 
selves more negatively, but all but 2 clients described 
themselves more favorably later in therapy. No positive 
correlation was obtained between client and therapist 
affect toward each other.—Journal abstract. 
5428. Vander Kolk, Charles J. (State U New York, 
Albany) The relationship of personality, values, and 
race to anticipation of the supervisory relationship. 
| Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(1), 
_ 41-46.—Assigned 41 white and 9 black graduate coun- 
seling students to 2 groups according to whether they 
anticipated the supervisory relationship to be more or 
less facilitative. It was found that those who expected the 
supervisor to be more empathic, respectful, and con- 
gruent did not differ on personality or value dimensions 
- (measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
and the Allport-Vernon-Linzey Study of Values) from 
‘those who expected a lower level of facilitation. Students 
anticipated that the relationship would be even more 
_ negative than was found in a previous study. Blacks 
_ differed from whites on how they anticipated the 
supervisory relationship.—Journal abstract. 

5429. Weber, John J.; Moss, Leonard M.; Bradlow, 
Paul A. & Elinson, Jack. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians 
& Surgeons, Psychoanalytic Clinic for Training & 
Research) Predictions of outcome in psychoanalysis and 

, analytic psychotherapy. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 
48(1), 117-149.—The written records of 1,348 patients 
| treated at Columbia University's Psychoanalytic Clinic 
were studied, and clinical and diagnostic items were 
coded by 9 graduate psychoanalysts for electronic 
Processing at the beginning of treatment, A follow-up 
questionnaire was completed by the therapists on 74 of 
271 patients who continued in analysis after the 
therapists’ graduation, to relate clinical change with 
predictions of outcome made at the time of the patients’ 
admission. Predictions were associated with the of 
treatment offered, with the function of the O, and with 
| the completion of long-term analysis. (21 ref)—Journal 
-— abstract. 
5430. Williams, Ellen W. The current role of the 
psychologist in the criminal justice System. Corrective & 
Social Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technol. 
Methods & Therapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 20(3), 25-27.—De- 
= scribes the role of the: woman Psychologist in a 

correctional institution as basically 3-fold. (a) She must 
earn the trust of the inmate population so that individual 
and group therapy can effectively operate. (b) She must 
develop a Strong yet informal relationship with fellow 
employees in order to facilitate Staff development 
Programs. (c) Working as the liaison between the 
custodial officers and the inmates, she must try to instill 
in each the knowledge that understanding oneself rather 
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than hating one another is the key to rehabilitation, 
—Journal summary. 

5431. Zimmerman, Thomas F. (U Illinois, Medical 
Ctr, Chicago) Is professionalization the answer to 
improving health care? American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(8), 465—468.— Discusses the 
impact and potential of professionalization on health 
Care serivce and education. It is questioned whether the 
increasing energy expended on becoming professionals 
and being “professions” is really serving the best needs 
of the patient, the student, and society; the possibility 
that the increasing stress on professionalism is actually 
compounding problems of health care delivery is 
examined. Professionalization may foster negative traits 
and behavioral patterns, including insularity within 
disciplines, an inability to respond to change, and a loss 
of personal self-esteem and motivation. It is concluded 
that if society's demands for health care are to be met, 
the medical professions must reevaluate their philoso- 
phies and become more realistic about roles and 
responsibilities.—Journal abstract. 
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5432. Benfari, Robert C. et al. (Harvard U, School of 
Public Health, Boston) The manifestation of types of 
psychological states in an urban sample. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), АЧ 
—From a survey of 237 males and 293 females in 
urban census tracts, different levels of integration of 
people working out the business of life in the world are 
concluded to be represented by 6 types of Popa 
Each type is a form of existential manifestation 2 
specific critical incidents and the integrative capacities b 
the person. The combination of the factorial study 0 
Psychological states plus the definition of types of PE 
clusters is a means to bring the organism back into the 
picture. Results agree with F. C. Thorne’s (1970) position 
that the longitudinal assessments of introspection, di 
Observations, streams of life history, and assessment im 
critical incidents are necessary to obtain a valid picture 
е person's existential situation in “here and now. 

ref)—Journal summary. 

5433. Brown, George W. (U London, Bedford Св 
England) Meaning, measurement, and stress E ds) 
events. In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend Е i, 
Stressful life events: Their nature and effects. New YO% 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. _ RDA 

5434. Cobb, Sidney. (Butler Hosp, Providence, B.S. 
model for life events and their consequences. In 1 life 
Dohrenwend & В. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stri essfu John 
events: Their nature and effects. New York, NY: 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 р. bec, 

5435. de Gaston-René (U Laval Masc 
Quebec, Canada) Disequilibrium as an essential bur 
nent of psychological health. Psychologia: An Inter 
tional Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Jun) v^. 
1702), 65-70.— Presents “the positive aspect" of Рус 
logical disequilibrium as viewed by 4 major Ngy, 
American theorists: E. Erikson, E. Shostrom, К. MEL 
and V. Frankl. The core idea of this theory is ч 
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momentum in North American psychology. A new 
definition of psychological health is offered. 

5436. Dohrenwend, Barbara S. & Dohrenwend, Bruce 
P. (City Coll, City U New York) A brief historical 
introduction to research on stressful life events. In B. S. 
Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life 
events; Their nature and effects. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. 

5437. Dohrenwend, Barbara S. & Dohrenwend, Bruce 
P. (Eds.). (City Coll, City U New York) Stressful life 
events: Their nature and effects. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p.—Groups of papers 
describe (a) research programs on the relations between 
stressful life events (SLE) and episodes of physical 
illness, (b) clinical research on SLE as related to types of 
physical and psychiatric disorder, (c) community re- 
search on SLE and psychiatric symptomatology, and (d) 
methodological research on SLE. 

5438. Gersten, Joanne C.; Langner, Thomas S.; 
Eisenberg, Jeanne G. & Orzeck, Lida. (Columbia U, 
School of Public Health) Child behavior and life events: 
Undesirable change or change per se? In B. S. 
Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life 
events: Their nature and effects. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 P. 5 › 

5439. Hinkle, Lawrence E. (Cornell U, Medical 
School, New York) The effect of exposure to culture 
change, social change, and changes in interpersonal 
relationships on health. In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. 
pow (Eds), Stressful life events: Their nature and 
5 cls, New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 

5440. Holmes, Thomas Н. asuda, 

À . & M: Minoru. (U 
Washington, Medical School) Life change and pais 
aes In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend 
York’ N Mera ie ару Their nature and effects. New 

541. Ka iley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. 

Flemington ер ; Avrum L. (Hunterdon Medical Ctr, 
and deviant сота neurologically based pediatrician 

5, Teaching тет. 5s R. Hyatt & N. Rolnick 
York, NY. ate mentally handicapped child. New 

У un ee EUR 1974. vii, 337 p. 

» Shepp: . (Woodlawn Mental Health 

мас ares in need of conceptus develonment In B 
Do eptual devel n B. 
events: Tenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life 


Their natu 
Б & Sons, PAR Ses Pas New York, NY: John 


(Nations) 046, Dan J. & Nehe Alexis M. 
Апа 281 for Drug Abuse, Rockville, MD) A socio- 
Beck, E for certifying mode of death. In A. T. 
of Suicide ha esnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The prediction 
хі, 249 р. Wie, MD: Charles Press Publishers, 1974. 
Bi 5444. Plui 
Mstein Ç; 


"em Robert & DiScipio, William J. (Albert 

Clinica] Res Of Medicine, Program Development & 
tonic alcoho Yeshiva U) Personality patterns in 
Schizophrena Sm (Korsakoff's syndrome), chronic 
i rome, Joy And Beriatric patients with chronic brain 
оу) 4 d of the American Geriatrics Society, 
tty profiles of 211), 514-516.—Obtained the person- 
Y Means of th 3 groups of long-term hospital patients 
е Emotions Profile Index, a personality 
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test designed to measure 8 basic traits, The study gro 
included (a) 10 patients with severe chronic ede 
who showed definite evidence of Korsakoff's syndrome, 
(b) 30 patients with chronic schizophrenia, and (c) 20 
geriatric patients with chronic brain syndrome (CBS). 
The Korsakoff-alcoholic patients appeared to be gregari: 
ous, obedient, timid, and poorly self-controlled. Their 
profile was different from those of normal Ss and of ` 
patients with schizophrenia. However, their profile was- 
similar to that of geriatric patients with chronic brain 
syndrome who were not alcoholic. The basic similarity 
between Korsakoff-alcoholic patients and geriatric-CBS | 
patients suggests that a unique alcoholic personality does iis 
not exist.—Journal abstract. 

5445. Rahe, Richard H. (US Navy Medical Neuropsy- 
chiatric Research Unit, Biomedical Correlates Div, San 
Diego, CA) The pathway between subjects’ recent life 
changes and their near-future illness reports: Repre- 
sentative results and methodological issues. In B. S. _ 
Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life 
events: Their nature and effects. New York, : John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. А 

5446. Simon, Robert J.; Fleiss, Joseph L.; Fisher, 
Bernice & Gurland, Barry J. (Biometrics Research, New 
York, NY) Two methods of psychiatric interviewing: 
Ti and face-to-face. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 141-146.—Studied the effects of | 
telephone and face-to-face interviews on the quantity 
and quality of historical information obtained from | 
informants of gel patients. Whenever possible - 
the closest available relative of 105 consecutive admis 
sions between the ages of 20 and 34 yrs was interviewed 
by a social scientist using a semistructured psychiatric — 
interview consisting of 88 questions. A total of 85 | 
informants were interviewed, 50 face-to-face and 35 by. 
telephone. The 2 groups of informants were similar in all 
characteristics ibly associated with knowledge of the 
patient and willingness to provide information. It was 
found that the information elicited by one method was 
not significantly different from the information elicited 
by the other in either quantity or quality.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5447. Achenbach, Thomas M. (Yale U) Developmen- 
. New York, NY: Ronald Press, 
$13.95.—Presents a comprehensive 
historical context, major theories, 
research, and treatment of childhood psychopathology, 
hasizing the need to view it as separate and distinct 
from adult psychopathology. Treatment approaches and 
research on their effectiveness are presented, along with 
the theories and descriptions of each type of disorder. (66. 
ге Ў 
R Эв. Aitken, R. С. (U Edinbur , Scotland) Assess- ~ 
ment of mood by analogue. In A. . Beck, H. L. Resnik 
& D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The prediction of suicide. Bowie, 
MD: Charles Press Publishers, 1974. xii, 249 p.—Di 
cusses the reliability, validity, and рокови usefulness of . 
a method of measuring mood in depressed patients with 

graphic bipolar rating scales—Visual Analogue Scales . 
The diurnal variations noted in the moods of 


AS). 
сеш patients and the effects of drugs on mood an 


tal 
1974. vii, 726 p. 
overview of the 


sleep EEGs are noted. The effectiveness of the VAS in 
measuring the extent of these changes is discussed, and a 
_ case example is presented. 

- 5449. Albert, Joel S. (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) 
iocultural determinants of personality pathology. In 
R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 
management, Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
xi, 432 p. $21.— Discusses certain sociocultural aspects of 
the pathogenesis, diagnosis, and treatment of character 
disorders, based on the thesis that sociocultural factors 
do have significant effects in determining personality 
pathology. It is suggested that the recent increase in the 
incidence and prevalence of character pathology may be 
due to an increasingly anomic American society. (41 ref) 

5450. Allen, Martin G.; Cohen, Stephen; Pollin, 
William & Greenspan, Stanley I. (Georgetown U, 
Medical School) Affective illness in veteran twins: A 
diagnostic review. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov) Vol 131(11), 1234-1239.—Systematically 
reviewed diagnoses in the Veteran Twin Registry and 
found 62 pairs of twins (69 individuals) in which one or 
both had affective illness, a frequency of .22% (monozy- 
gotic [MZ] concordance = 33%, dizygotic [DZ] concor- 
"dance = 0%, ал! MZ/DZ ratio > 11.5). In 40 of the 
62 pairs. œ- or both twins bad unipolar depression (MZ 
cone ance = 40%, DZ concordance = 0%, and 
MZ/DZ ratio > 8). Bipolar depression was present in 
22 pairs (MZ concordance = 20%, DZ concor- 
dance = 0%, MZ/DZ ratio > 3.2). Data indicate that 
both environmental and genetic factors are important in 
the etiology of affective illness and that unipolar and 
bipolar illness are separate entities. (49 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5451. Anthony, E. James. (Washington U, Medical 
School) A risk-vulnerability intervention model for 
children of psychotic parents. In E. J. Anthony & C. 
Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Presents a model which indicates that 
when children of psychotic and. nonpsychotic parents are 
compared, the former show a greater tendency to 
become clinically disturbed during childhood ` and 
adolescence and are more likely to develop psychiatric 
disorders and psychoses as adults. 

5452. Anthony, E. James. (Wasington U, Medical 
School) Introduction: The syndrome of the Б 
cally vulnerable child. In E. J. Anthony & С. Koupernik 
(Eds), The child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: 
111. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974, xxi, 547 p. 
-~ Reviews the research on “environmental, hereditary, 

and physical factors in the development of psychological 
disorders in the “vulnerable child,” It is Suggested that 
these disorders begin in infancy and have a snowballing 
effect through adult life. (22 ref) 

5453. Antunes, George; Gordon, Chad; Gaitz, Charles 
M. & Scott, Judith. (Rice U) Ethnicity, Sicioeconomic 
B ues йе etiology of p. Sicul t 
— Sociology ocial Research, 1974(Jui ; Vol 

361-368.—Used a research pes which И 
distress levels of Anglos, Negroes, and Mexican-Ameri- 


cans for 2 levels Of socioeconomic status (SES) to 
identify mechanisms responsible for the inverse associa- 
tion between Social class 


and psychological distress. Data 


es visitesS, 
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were obtained from 1,441 Ss representing the above 3 
groups who completed a 22-item screening scale. Results 
suggest that social stress associated with SES is not the 
cause of ethnic differences in number of symptoms of 
distress. (25 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 

5454. Asuni, Tolani. (U Ife, Neuro-Psychiatric Hosp, 
Nigeria) Sociopsychological aspects of the vulnerable 
child, risk and mastery: Children of the modern elite in 
Nigeria. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The 
child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p. 
—Suggests that the vulnerability displayed by elite 
Nigerian children is due partly to the dissimilar rearing 
patterns of the parents and foreparents. Problems arising 
from this conflict include poor school performance, drug 
abuse, identity and religious crises, and psychosis. 

5455. Azcarate, Carlos. (U Maryland, Medical School, 
Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) 
Schizoid, asthenic, and inadequate personalities. In J. 
R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
Xi, 432 p. $21.—Describes problems in the differential 
diagnosis of schizoid, asthenic, and inadequate personal- 
ities, emphasizing the need to distinguish carefully 
between the presenting symptoms of low energy levels, 
lack of enthusiasm, ineffectual responses to social 
demands, and seclusiveness in each case. Caution is also 
advised in diagnosing members of particular per 
movements (e.g, bohemians or hippies) as cases 0 

rsonality disorder. (57 re! Е 
Pe 6. Comers adim (U California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) Personality disorders in p 
In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis а i 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 19 g 
xi, 432 p. $21.— Discusses social influences (e-g.. on 
conomic status) on the diagnosis of personality disorder 
in prison, the types of disorders most often found en 
explosive, passive-aggressive, and antisocial ped 
ties), the effects of imprisonment on already exis te 
disorders, and the treatment of these disorders within 
limitations of a prison environment. (30 ref) (0 

5457. Balthazar, Earl Е. & Stevens, Harvey А. 
Wisconsin, Waisman Ctr on Mental Retardation 
Human Development, Central Wisconsin н, 
Training School) The emotionally disturbed, т me 
retarded: A historical and contemporary регврес " 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975. xiv, 231 P 

5458. Barolo, Enrico. (U Milan, Medical pes n's 
of Psychology, Italy) [Social autism and Andersi и 
fables.] (Ital) Rivista di Psicologia, 1972an) - i 
66(1-2), 35-46.—Reviews literature treating es 
"the organization of cognitive processes 1n Oe : by H. 
of need satisfaction” (G. Murphy). Selected fables 9Y 5 
C. Andersen are interpreted as illustrations o! 


n : i i to 
behavior. Group pressure provides information 
indiyidva! ures his point of Mes. 18 
outcome is pr. comformitv Sympathetic reactii 


the fables suggest the general understanding © 
Priciple by society. (68 ref)—J. W. Black. ah 
5459. Barrett, Edwin Tè Logue, Patrick E. Pi ib 
State U) The use of the Spiral After-effect aic a 
differentiate chronic schizophrenics from prie vol 
ganics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 19740 


692 
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304), 513-516.—Administered the Spiral Aftereffect 
Test to 35 matched pairs of male schizophrenic inpa- 
tients (each pair consisting of one chronic and one 
organic S) Results show that the test significantly 
differentiated between the 2 diagnostic groups. Although 
the test in this study did not have the predictive power 
demonstrated in previous research, it was able to 
improve upon the population base rates. The contrib- 
utive significance of such an instrument is accentuated 
when the minimal time and effort needed for its 
administration is considered.—Journal summary. 

5460. Beck, Aaron T. & Beamesderfer, Alice. (Phila- 
delphia General Hosp, PA) Assessment of depression: 
The depression inventory. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier- 
Martin (Eds), Psychological measurements in psychophar- 
D Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. 

5461. Beck, Aaron T.; Laude, Richard & Bohnert, 
Michael, (Philadelphia General Hosp, PA) Ideational 
components of anxiety neurosis. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 319-325.—Studied the 
relationship between cognitions and anxiety in 32 18-40 
yr old patients with anxiety neurosis. The thoughts and 
fantasies associated with the arousal and intensification 
of anxiety were mainly anticipation of physical harm and 
of psychosocial trauma, ranging from humiliation or 
оп in certain circumstances to complete ostracism. 

е patients’ idiosyncratic ideation involved unrealisti- 
cally heightened expectations of harm; the degree of 
uel was related to-the degree of credibility of the 
ee (to the patient) and severity of the anticipated 
ШУ О! 24 patients specifically questioned about 
ud 1 нај images, 22 reported having typical fanta- 

EM eing in danger prior to and concomitant with 
Sm шау, attacks, Verbal cognitions related to danger 

pa in all cases. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ie J. M.; Destombes, A. & Warot, P. 
isolation.) episode in an anorexia nervosa: The role of 
Vol nan Kren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jul), 
with d 37-447.—Presents the case of a 17-yr-old girl 
episode Hs nervosa, who experienced a psychotic 
Separati er being hospitalized. The importance of 
develop from the family is emphasized, both in the 
procer ent of psychotic symptoms and in the recovery 


S. (Dui : ; е 
mai deno Dis German, Italian, & Spanish 
resis Björnsson, Sigurjón. (U Iceland, Reykjavik) 
With intelli childhood: Its incidence and association 
ке, emotional disorder, and some social 
Edvcationat he variables. Scandinavian Journal of 
“15 yr old ‘esearch, 1973, Vol 17(3), 63-82.—In 1,098 
125% an. ге, the morbidity risk of enuresis was 
Positive] € incidence was 7.5%. Enuresis was 
i rra ociated with emotional disorder, thumb- 
Ment an um and negativistic behavior, adjust- 
omic status es problems in school, lower socioeco- 
ternal beha large families, cold and inconsistent 
Wold enuretios toy ап frequent father absences. 10-15 
і Bloch, had lower IQs than nonenuretics. (29 ref) 
Psychoanalyti Dorothy. (Manhattan Ctr for Advanced 
infanticiga UC Studies, NY) Fantasy and the fear of 
531 pes tL) analytic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 6101). 
<без, through a case study, a child's fear of 


дал 


being killed by parents and of killing them in return. In 
children, this fear is matched by the child's need for the — 
parents love. Unconscious fantasy in which self-decep- 
tion plays a major role is used to defend against the —— 
knowledge that his parents may wish to kill him. The oF 
child frequently construes that it is he who makes them 
hate him, in order to repress his perception of how his 
parents really feel. He displaces the source of his fear 0 
from his parents on to monsters and imaginary creatures _ ; 
to allow him to maintain a loving image of his parents. 
— В. Smith. 

5465. Bogdanova, E. D.; Vostrikova, S. A. & Kurilova, | 
I. L [In vitro determination of nucleic acids in 
lymphocytes of schizophrenic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 72(8), 1183-1188. 
— Found that the amount of RNA in lymphocytes of 27 
schizophrenic patients after a l-hr culture had signifi- — 
cantly increased compared to that in the lymphocytes of 
20 healthy donors. DNA in 48- and 72-hr S cultures also 
increased. The addition of phytohemagglutinin (PHA) to 
S cultures did not cause an increase in RNA as it does in — 
lymphocytes of normals. PHA added to 2- to 3-day Se 
cultures demonstrated a decreased synthesis of RNA and 3 
DNA compared to the reaction of lymphocytes in .— 
normals. (English summary) (16 ref)—J. Larsen. 5 b 

5466. Bosma, Willem. (Ù Maryland, Medical School, — 
Baltimore) Alcoholism and personality disorders. In To 
R. Lion (Ed) Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
хі, 432 p. $21.—Reviews some recent findings on 
alcoholism and some theories about its etiology and ће _ \ 
prealcoholic personality. Characteristics of alcoholic —. 
personality subgrouj s—neurotic, psychotic, and addic- — ' 
tive drinkers—are described, and suggested treatments — 
for each type are discussed. (25 ref) : 

5467. Boyar, R. M. et al. (Montefiore Hosp & Medical 
Ctr, Inst for Steroid Research, Bronx, NY) Anorexia 
nervosa: Immaturity of the 24-hour luteinizing hormone 
secretory pattern. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1974(Oct), Vol 291(17), 861-865.—8 17-23 yr old women 
with anorexia nervosa associated with amenorrhea 

howed age-inappropriate luteinizing-hormone secretory 
р terns that sud ne those found in prepubertal and 
pubertal children. This finding suggests that a regression 
or an arrest of the luteinizing-hormone secretory pro- 
occurs in this disorder. The finding of a relation 
between body weight and the maturity of the luteinizing- — 
hormone pattern supports the hypothesis that a critical 
body weight is an important factor in the initiation of 
menarche. (24 ref) 

5468. анз, Z. & Villeneuve, А. (Central State 
Hosp for Nervous & Mental Diseases, Budapest, 
Hungary) A comparative study of psychoses following 
childbirth in Hungary and Quebec. Confinia Psychiatrica, 
1974, Vol 17(2), 111-121.—Studied the records of 2 
groups of 100 women each, one from a Budapest hospital 
and one from a Quebec hospital, who in 1953-1969 
experienced psychotic episodes during the Ist 6 mo after 
childbirth. 30% of the Hungarians and 33% of the 
French-Canadians were diagnosed as manic-depressive, _ 
and 42% of the former group and 41% of the latter were - 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. Average age of the Hungari- - 
ans was 26 yrs, of the French-Canadians 29 yrs. 56% of 


e Hungarians had onset of the psychosis after the Ist 
childbirth and 3% after 5 or more children, compared 
ith 18% and 27% respectively for the French-Canadi- 
ans. It is suggested that a history of previous mental 
isorder, with or without childbirth, identifies a pregnant 
| patient as a psychiatric гіѕк.—/. N. Mensh. 

_ 5469. Braff, David L. & Beck, Aaron Т. (U California, 

Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
Thinking disorder in depression. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 456-459.—Adminis- 
tered the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring 
— Intellectual Impairment, the Beck Depression Inventory, 
and the Gorham Proverbs Test to 24 schizophrenics, 19 
depressives, and 24 normals (age range for patient 
groups, 18-65 yrs) Depressives and schizophrenics 
showed a clear abstraction deficit compared with 
ormals, and schizophrenics exhibited a greater deficit 
‘than depressives. When degree of depression was 
‘correlated with abstraction deficit, an important overall 
relationship was observed; however, this relationship did 
not hold consistently within the 3 groups, making this 
finding difficult to interpret. The need to further 
characterize a “cognitive profile” of patients along both 
diagnostic lines and dimensions (e.g. degree of depres- 
sion) is stressed; this has implications for nosology and 
differential diagnosis, and may lead to indexes for 
“monitoring drug effects. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5470. Busse, Ewald W. & Pfeiffer, Eric (Eds.). (Duke 
U, Medical School) Mental illness in later life. Washing- 
ton, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 301 p. $7. 
—This book is a 2-part treatment of mental health 
problems of the aged. Part 1 contains 12 chapters that 
discuss various aspects of the problem; Part 2 includes 
questions and responses of physicians and health 
professionals on theories and processes of aging, brain 
function and mental illness, treatment and rehabilitation, 
nutrition and vitamins, longevity and rejuvenators, 
perceptual changes, social aspects and habits, living 
arrangements and adaptation, and work and retirement. 

5471. Carney, Francis L. (Patuxent Inst, Jessup, MD) 
Psychological testing of the personality disorders. In J. 
R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
xi, 432 p. $21.—Discusses the value of psychological tests 
in the differential diagnosis and prediction of behavior 
and prognosis in therapy of Personality disorders. 
Several major tests used in cases of Character pathol $ 
(e.g, the Rorschach, WAIS, and Bender Gestalt Test) 
are described. It is stressed that the testing of severe 
personality disorders is no different from any other 
group; the difference lies in the results and their 


interpretation. (15 ref) 
Descartes, Paris, 


da 


ч о Chiland, Colette. (U René 

rance) Some paradoxes connected 

vulnerability. In F. J. Anthony & C. KORGHE TERY 

The child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. 

-. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. XXi, 547 i 

_ —Results of a longitudinal study of children suggest that 
the critical factor determining vulnerability or resilience 


to risk is not the risk itself but i i 
Ge itself but the relationship between 


h .and the person's psychological makeup, 
history, individual Characteristics, ES. Ws ACE 
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5473. Cohen, Donald J. (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) 
Competence and biology: Methodology in studies of 
infants, twins, psychosomatic disease, and psychosis, 
In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his 
family: Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.—Presents 12 
components of a multivariate model that emphasize the 
interaction between biological and psychosocial factors 
in studying the vulnerable child. (102 ref) 

5474. Cronholm, Bórje; Schalling, Daisy & Asberg, 
Marie. (Karolinska Hosp, Stockholm, Sweden) Develop- 
ment of a rating scale for depressive illness. In P. 
Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psychological measure- 
ments in psychopharmacology. Basel, Switzerland: S. 
Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 

5475. Crown, Sidney. (London Hosp, England) The 
Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire (MHQ) in clinical 
research: A review. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin 
(Eds), Psychological measurements in psychopharmacology. 
Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 

5476. Davids, Anthony (Ed.) (Brown U) Child 
personality and psychopathology: Current topics: 1. 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. ix, 239 p. 
$13.95. 

5477. de M'uzan, Michel. A case of masochistic 
perversion and an outline of a theory. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 455-467. 
—Presents in detail one of the rare psychoanalytic cases 
which involve physical punishment rather than maso- 
chistic fantasies or other substitutes. The patients 
submission to abuse and humiliation is viewed as 
screening excessive pride, but its constructive толеи 
from а theoretical standpoint, may be the recovery 0 
narcissistic integrity. _ del 

5478. del Rey Calero, J.; Otero Puime, A. & d 
Carmen González Rodriguez-Salinas, M. (Facultad de. 
Medicina Autonoma, Madrid, Spain) [Study of of 
immunological aspects of catatonia and other fort 
Schizophrenia, using the M. І. T. (Migration Inhil i 
Test).] (Span) Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1972(May), nic 
35(3), 225-248,—Reviews prior research on m Td 
schizophrenia, and describes a study of immuno Oel 
alterations in the disorder. The Бан mu 
(MIT), originally develo by M. George КР 
Vaughan, аара па cells from 124 n 
phrenics. Immunological alterations, due to err 
hypersensibility for the antigens of the central ae 
system, were found in 36.4% of the patients. lish & 
applications of the MIT are pointed out. (Eng! 

rench summaries) (75 ref)—R. Ardila. ; 

5419. раан) К капды Hopkins 0, 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic) The Hopkins T 
Checklist (HSCL): A measure of primary SY (Eds) 
dimensions. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin 
Psychological measurements in psychopharmaco 
Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 

5480. N. N. [Deviations of the ogiques 
instinct.] (Fren) Annales Médico Psycho egy of 
1914(Арг), Vol 1(4), 485-494.—Presents а {уро ір 
common deflections of the maternal instr social 
comments on their etiology and ultimate PY maternal 
répercussions. The 5 forms of variation of the (strong 
Tole most often observed are (a) tecnomanla 
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desire to have many babies, unaccompanied by a 
continuing interest in them); (b) tecnophobia (fear of 
procreation); (c) aphilotecnia (indifference to procrea- 
tion); (d) missotecnia (hate for procreation and children 
generally); and (e) parthenotecnia (desire to have many 
children, without sexual contact). Psychoanalytic treat- 
ment is recommended, aided in certain cases by a 
specific hormonal therapy.—H. E. King. 

5481. Dzivaltovskii, S. A. [Some varieties of residual 
states in depressive paranoid schizophrenia.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 72(8), 
1230-1235.—Studied residual states following depressive 
paranoid attacks in 50 schizophrenic patients. Clinical 
Observations pointed to the possibility of gross mental 
regression, a development that may be reversed. In most 
cases this regression results from incomplete cessation of 
active symptoms. The most stable symptom in such 
residual states is reduced mental activity, which may be 
ameliorated somewhat by rehabilitative measures. (Eng- 
lish summary) (28 ref)—J. Larsen. 

5482. Edinger, Jack D. & Weiss, William U. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) The relation between the altitude 
quotient and adjustment potential. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 510-513.—Conducted 
a study with 15 male college students and 15 male 
Process’ schizophrenics. Intercorrelations among IQs, 
altitude quotients (AQs), AQ-IQ discrepancies, Ror- 
schach Prognostic Rating Scale scores, and psychiatric 
status of the Ss were computed. Results suggest that AQ 
was no better as a measure of adjustment potential than 
was IQ and that IQ was a much better indicant of 
functional efficiency as measured by the psychiatric 
status of the Ss than were AQ-IQ discrepancy scores. 
These data seem to indicate that J. A. Jastaks AQ 
Measure (1949) adds little prognostic value to measures 
of IQ.—Journal summary. 

5483. el Sendiony, M. F. (Teachers Coll, Goulburn, 
SW, Australia) The problem of cultural specificity of 
Mental illness: The Egyptian mental disease and the Zar 
ny: Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychia- 
a Aun), Vol 8(2), 103-107.—Questions whether 
i re are, in Egypt, mental sicknesses which are the 
pano production of the Egyptian cultural setting. The 
Eu is reviewed and supplemented by the author's 
x ropological observations and Egyptian psychiatric 
RUE It is concluded that the psychopathological 
h estations expressed in the Rabt and Zar cult 
р e 'omena which reflect the specific cultural content of 
осиш Society are simply local varieties of а 
Seed: disease process to which human beings in 

54 vu vulnerable.—Journal abstract. 

Walder, Eron, Leonard D.; Lefkowitz, Monroe M.; 
Chican’, Leopold О. & Huesmann, L. Rowell. (U Illinois, 
Psyche Circle) Relation of learning in childhood to 
: ey and aggression in young adulthood. In 
topics: 1 S, Child personality and psychopathology: Current 
2395, PM York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. ix, 
Gem Esniol, Pattison. (Harvard U, Medical School 
R. p.) ersonality disorders in private practice. In J 
Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 

manage , Personality disorders: Diagnosis 
x, 4392" Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
P. $21.—Discusses the types of personality 


KOS 
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disorders most often handled by the psychiatrist in | 
private practice (e.g. obsessive-compulsive, passive-ag- _ 
gressive, and paranoid) and the need for flexibility in 
choosing the most effective treatment modality. Prob- 
lems of alliance and leverage in therapy (e.g, ego- 
syntonic and ego-dystonic behaviors, reality distortion, 1 
disturbed object relations, transference, and narcissism) | 
are examined, and methods of assessing the extent of — 
these problems are described. (22 ref) 

5486. Feldmann, Harald. (U Gottingen, Germany, 
Psychiatric Clinic) [Hypochondria: Relation to body, | 
risk-taking behavior, development.] (Germ) Monogra- 
phien aus dem Gesamtgebiete der Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol 6, 
118 p.—Discusses the phenomenology and psychody- | 
namics of hypochondria. Experimental studies are als 
reported. (115 ref) 

5487. Felitti, Vincent J. (Southern California Pi 
nente Medical Group, San Diego) Hysterical blindn 
due to hyponatremia. Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15( 
115-116. р 

5488. Fischer, Margit. (Statshospitalet, Risskov, 
mark) [Environmental factors in schizophrenia: Intra- - 
pair comparisons in twins.] (Germ) Ner: 
venarzt, 1972(May), Vol 43(5), 230-238. A 

5489. Gallahorn, George E. (U Maryland, Medi 
School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Balti- | 
more) The borderline personality. In J. R. Lion (Ed), 
Personality disorders: Diagnosis and management. Balti- - 
more, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 p. $21. 
— Discusses the diagnosis, psychodynamics, and trea! 
ment of borderline personalities, including the differen- 
tial diagnosis of rderline personality vs organic 
syndromes, functional psychoses, or schizophrenia, and * 
the relative effectiveness of individual or group psy- 1 
chotherapy, hospitalization, and medication. (19 re) | 

5490. Garmezy, Norman. (U Minnesota) The study of | 

in children at risk for severe psychopatho l- 5 
ogy. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in. ; 
his family: Children at psychiatric risk: ПІ, New York, - 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.— Describes 3 
Minnesota studies of competence as illustrations of a4- 
stage research sequence for exploring the correlation 
between the behaviors of children presumed to be 
vulnerable to AD and a criterion of their 

ities of competence. (30 rel Ў 
um CM. Robert W. (Sheppard & Enoch Pra 


wson, MD) Insurance coverage for treatme 
udo is d life. In E. W. Busse & 


correla’ during development of remissions in 

tions during нор! ia] (Russ) Zhurnal 
bodies in 
the serum of 83 schizophrenic patients during the p 


tically favorable and was 1 ii 
Pent О) pecie Stable or increased immunologi- 


cal 
remissions. (English summary)—J. Larsen. 
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_ 5493. Gorwitz, Kurt. (Michigan State Office of Health psychiatric risk: ПІ. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
_ & Medical Affairs, Lansing) Census enumeration of the 1 74. xxi, 547 p.—Uses a behavioral system as the basis 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded in the nineteenth for discussing aspects of adaptation and trauma, includ- 
| century. Health Service Reports, 1974(Mar), Vol 89(2), ing a consideration of effects of changes in the 
2: .180-187.—Reports Statistics on the mentally ill and — individual's life cycle and status. Suggestions for prevent- 
- mentally retarded that appeared in the 6 US censuses ing maladaptive states are presented. (31 ref) 
| 1840-1890. Inclusion of these categories was part of a 5498. Hamilton, Max. (U Leeds, England) General 
| new social consciousness emerging in those decades. The problems of psychiatric rating scales (especially for 
- figures are analyzed and their limitations considered. depression) In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), 
— Factors leading to elimination of these categories after — Psychological measurements in psychopharmacology. Basel, 
| 1890 are discussed. Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 
- _ 3494. Gottheil, Edward & Stone, George C. 5499. Hauri, Peter; Chernik, Doris; Hawkins, David & 
Psychosomatic aspects of orality and anality. Journal of Mendels, Joseph. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), Sleep of patients in remission. Archives of 
182-190.—Studied possible relationships between pat- General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 386-391—A 
terns of bowel behavior and anal character traits and Broup of 14 23-63 yr old remitted patients, formerly 
| between certain patterns of mouth-related activity and hospitalized with unipolar depression, was matched 
5 h inistering a 186-item ques- individually with a group of normal controls. All Ss slept 
| tionnaire to 30 male patients in each of the following in the laboratory for 5 consecutive nights. Although 
_ diagnostic categories: ulcer, proctology, passive-depend- remitted patients and controls slept for about the same 
епі, obsessive-compulsive, and control. The distributions length of time (6% hrs), remitted patients suffered from 
of scores on an oral trait scale and an anal trait scale delayed sleep onset, showed more Stage 1 and less delta 
approximated the normal curve for the entire sample and sleep, and had a slower sleep cycle. Night-by-night 
| for each of the 5 clinical Broups of patients so that variability was much greater in remitted patients than in 


_ neither individuals пог groups could be characterized as controls for practically all sleep measurements. Findings 


| having or not having oral or anal tendencies butrather indicate that sleep was still disturbed more than 6 mo 


as having more or less of them. The Passive-dependent after substantial clinical recovery from depression. 
and Obsessive-compulsive patients, as expected, received Finally, variability among individuals was greater for 
S Б and anal trait scales, remitted Patients than for controls in some sleep 
| respectively; however, the mean differences were not measurements, suggesting less homogeneity among 
è formerly depressed patients than among controls. (35 ref) 
_ history items did not correlate with the 2 trait scal Wut y cati Scott. ia, Royal Hobart 
. hi " i les nor . Henderson, smania, Ro 
did they differentiate the 5 groups. (21 ref)—Journal Hosp, Australia) Cere-eliciting behavior in таб Journal 


of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), 
the 95. Grand, Henry G. The masochistic defence of 172-181.—Suggests that the concept of care-eliciting 
_ the “double mask”: Its relationship to i - behavior is an essential part of the phenomenon of 
SA4), attachment The origins of this behavior nd 

n о examined in terms of both ontogenesis and phylogenes!». 
who become masochistic in later life, Early dependence The relevance of the ЕБ for species advantage 15 
: о considered. Finally, it is suggested that momi a 
9 о tations of liciti i mber of psy: i 
pretence (the mask of adulthood), as illustrated by 3 tic disorders previously (Se ete 5 PEU unrelated. (51 
imposture, a more severe character disturbance, has она. M.; Huerta, Enrique & Lucas, 
- Hogan, Н Б 5 
1 (U Maryland, Medica} Alexander R. (Mayo Clinic, Section of Child rd 
. к Д cent i i sing 
- School Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior Rar К м Diago Vol. 150), 
122-126.—Reports 18 typical cases of anorexia Bere 
in males and reviews in detail 13 of these who xe E 
i 2 i > - consecutively si i i iteria, Ci 
xi, 432 p. $21.—Discusses problems in the differential ftre pe озарм SET (17 ref) 
diagnosis of depressive and sadomasochistic personali- 5502. Hoiberg, Аш: Hysham, C. J. & Berry, N. Н. 
ties pa рекке neurosis). The Psychodynamic func- (US Navy Medical Neuro sychiatric Research Unit, San 
tions of dysphoria, the compromise function,” deficien- Diego, CA) The neUcopeyehiatrie implications of illitera- 
nos Ше fects of these су; 20 years, поло Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Tological .1974(0ct. Vo} 30(4), 533-535.  Hypothesized that 
case are of ше illiteracy problem in the present US Мо 
д E Would reflect the innovative changes in educatio 
и oe a ate & ales med p chiatry, and the military ich Hsc сша au) 
C Koupen (qae ГЕК of trauma, In E. J. Anthony & (yas На апд C. L. Witwon conducted their n 
SIE Une ild in his family: Chi. S (1951) of the psychiatric implications of illite 
ze ре (Eds), The child in his family: Children at Specifically in the Navy. In the cem study, data were 
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collected on 1,518 recruits who were assigned to the 
Naval Academic Remedial Training (ART) Division in 
an effort to raise their literacy level. 1,520 literate recruits 
served as a control sample. First-year discharge informa- 
tion was collected for both samples. Results show that 
17.98% of the ART sample had been discharged for 
neuropsychiatric and disciplinary reasons, compared to 
1.7% of the controls. Comparison of attrition rates with 
those from Hunt and Wittson's study show that the rates 
are very similar (18.83 and 4.60% for illiterates and 
controls, respectively). It is reasoned that Hunt and 
Wittson’s conclusions are still valid today—that individ- 
uals who need academic remedial training are a greater 
neuropsychiatric risk to the military than are literates. 
—B. McLean. 

5503. Honigfeld, Gilbert. (Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, 

Hanover, NJ) NOSIE-30: History 2^2 current status of 
its use in pharmacopsychiatric research. In P. Pichot, 
R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psychological measurements in 
psychopharmacology. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 
267 p. $35.75. 
. 5504, Ismailov, T. I. [Study of autoantibodies to DNA 
in schizophrenia and other neuropsychiatric disorders.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 
72(8), 1188-1191.—Determined the presence of the 
autoantibodies in the blood of 156 schizophrenic 
patients, 104 patients with other neuropsychiatric disor- 
ders, and a control group. A modified passive hemagglu- 
tination reaction was used. 81.5% of the schizophrenics 
showed a positive reaction, as did 37.5% of the chronic 
alcoholics and alcoholic psychotics, 26.7% of the neurot- 
ics and psychopaths, and 29.6% of the normals. (English 
summary) (27 ref)—J. Larsen. 

5505. Ives, L. A. (U Manchester, England) Infantile 
autism: Some notes on recent research studies. 
een of Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
: ewsletter, 1972(Fal), Vol 3(2), 47-52.—Reports the 
е of a study group held under the auspices of the 

nstitute for Mental Retardation. (22 ref) 
б 5506. Jerotić, Vladeta. (Dragisa Misovic Hosp, Neu- 
E uic Div, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [Psychosomat- 
m isturbances in gynecology.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za 
dead ponte, 1972, Vol 4(1), 85-91. 

207. Kecmanović, Dušan. (Neuropsychiatric Clinic, 
XE ыйа) [The public P attitude 
D zh. ients and some factors underlying it.] (Srcr) 

56 оо za Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(1), 27-35. 
Medical ci. Donald F. (Long Island Jewish Hillside 
sion, Arch ‘tr, Glen Oaks, NY) Endogenomorphic depres- 
447-454 ie of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
ла of der eviews conflicts in delineating the phenome- 
criterio ергеѕѕіоп with an emphasis on the central 
ibitated Tole of the symptomatic pattern of the nonpre- 
similar (endogenous) depression. Depressions wi 
severity ey, regardless of precipitaton or 
eis с2а endogenomorphic. А specific causal 

g od sented that has testable consequences in 
model, с, ment and maintenance studies. This is a mixed 
Construct, poing both categorical and dimensional 
Teactive" - tis concluded that the terms "endogenous vs 
Чанып, апа "neurotic vs psychotic" should be used as 
terms 18 adjectives rather than as category-defining 


% and that the behavioral syndromal appellation 
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should be based on the symptom complex (i.e., retar | 
agitated, and dysphoric).—Journal abstract. À 

5509. Klein, Hillel. (Eitanim Government Psychiatric _ 
Hosp, Jerusalem, Israel) Child victims of the holocaust. 
Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Sum), Vol 32), | 
44-47.—Discusses the oppression suffered during the | 
holocaust, consisting of a long series of traumatic - 
experiences aimed against the life and physical integri! 
of the individual. The cumulative traumatization wi 
likely to shake the emotional basis of the individual 
existence and led to a raised stimulus barrier. The ret 
to peacetime conditions often failed to lower that barri 
The survivors suffered irrational fear of the futur 
subjective feelings of loneliness, and survival р 
toward murdered family members. These guilt feelings: 
were positive in that the survivor could identify with th 
lost world of early childhood, protect against overwhelm- ` 
ing anxiety and remorse, and regain his sense of a ju K 
universe.—A. Krichev. 

5510. Koller, К. M. & Williams, W. Т. (U Tasme 
Hobart, Australia) Early parental deprivation and lati 
behavioural outcomes: Cluster analysis study of no 
and abnormal groups. Australian & New Zealand Joi 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(2), 89-96.—Notes 
despite high figures recorded from the normal рор! 
tion, early parental deprivation is commoner in psyc 
ric and deviant populations. This deprivation and its 
aftermath is qualitatively different when normal and. 
abnormal samples are contrasted. Suicidal, delinquent, | 
criminal, alcoholic, neurotic, socially deviant, | 
normal groups from earlier studies were analyzed 
variables related to early parental deprivation and o 
family characteristics. Using cluster analysis, 3 abnormal 
and 2 normal groups were generated. It is concluded tha 
the vulnerability of selected individuals in certain 
families is compounded when these individuals are _ 
exposed to the unique specific effects of the various types 
of parental deprivation. (65 ref}—Journal abstract. Г 

5511. Корр, B. Person envy. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 6(2 
154-156.—Briefly describes the case of an harassed 
married woman with children who fantasizes be 
the recipient of a penis organ-transplant. It is conclude 


d 


misleadingly S г leg 
human Tending to fulfil her own purposes, 1.е., "persor 
envy." к 
"sp. Kupfer, David J. et al. First night effect. 
revisited: A clinical note. Journal of Nervous & Mental” 
Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), 205-212.—Notes that it 
has been a nearly universal practice among sleep 
researchers not to use the Ist 1 or 2 ngihts’ recor 


slee] ‘ameters when Nights 1 and 2 were comp: 
Night 3 and 4 for the entire sample. Of the 26 sleep. 
eters investigated, only sleep latency differe 
significantly on the latter 2 nights. за 
significant differences were found in comparing Nigh 


: 5512-5525 


2 to Nights 3 and 4 in any of the diagnostic 

bgroups.—Journal abstract. 
5513. Kupfer, David J.; Foster, F. Gordon & Detre, 
Thomas P. (Yale U, Medical School) Sleep continuity 
changes in depression. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Apr), Vol 34(4), 192-195.—Examined the signifi- 
cance of sleep fragmentation in 25 depressed inpatients 
by making continuous nightly EEG, horizontal electro- 
oculogram, and submental electromyogram recordings. 
Time spent asleep was significantly less for Ss with 
considerable fragmentation of sleep than for Ss with little 
sleep fragmentation. Both types of patients showed a 
prominent reduction in delta sleep fragmentation. Both 
_ types of patients showed a prominent reduction in delta 
- sleep and a shortened REM latency. REM sleep was also 
rearranged, with a much greater percentage occurring in 
the Ist 3rd of the night than would normally be expected. 
_ Results indicate that fragmented sleep is not an obligato- 
ty feature of depression. (16 ref)—A. Olson. 

5514. Kurashov, A. S. [Affective states in the early 
Stages of progressive paroxysmal schizophrenia with 
. onset in adolescence.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
- Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 72(8), 1224-1229. — Studied 56 
adult patients, 26 male and 30 female, diagnosed as 
paroxysmal schizophrenia, with depression and mania. 
| Onset had been in adolescence. The disorders were 
atypical, with a tendency to protracted development and 

Buisal by so-called pubertal crises. Clinical and 
chopathological characteristics of the main types of 
Precipitating factors, and their 


A 
[t 


Koupernik (Eds), 
Sychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 


1 3516. Leatf, Louis A. (Medical Coll Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) Psychodynamic aspects of personality 

disturbances. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: 
Diagnosis and management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1974. хі, 432 P. $21—Discusses childhood 
patterns and characteristics of persons with character or 
_ personalit disorders (e.g., passive-aggressive, sociopath- 

10, or explosive personalities). Psychodynamic factors in 
- symptoms of depression, impulsiveness; narcissism, ego 


diced and defensive behaviors are identified, and 
implications for treatment (particular! alysi 
are examined. (18 ref) ron odis 


a Te bere 


5517. Lebovici, Serge & 
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called cerebral factors are often Overstressed, and it is 
suggested that psychiatric risk is not definable in terms 
of simple maturational problems that generate patholo- 


ud 5518. Lehmann, Laurent S. (US Air Force Medical 
Ctr, Wilford Hall, San Antonio, TX) Depersonalization. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 131(11), 
1221-1224.—Describes 3 cases that demonstrate the 
phenomenon of depersonalization as a psychological 
defense in both neurotic and psychotic clinical situa- 
tions. Organic, general psychiatric, and psychoanalytic 
theories of the etiology of depersonalization are dis- 
cussed, along with suggestions for treatment and future 
research. Depersonalization is viewed as an indicator of 
intrapersonal processes in a variety of clinical situations 
rather than being pathognomic for a particular diagnosis. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5519. Lewis, Helen B. Shame and guilt in neurosis. 
New York, NY: International Universities Press, 1974. 
525 p. $4.95—Analyzes the relationships between 
shame, guilt, and neurosis in 3 areas—the phenomenolo- 
By of shame and guilt, the relationship between perceptu- 
al style and proneness to shame and/or guilt, and 
implications for therapeutic techniques. Case studies are 
included to illustrate the possibility of sex differences in 
the experience of shame and guilt and how the therapy 
for these feelings can be modified according to the 

atient’s style. (11% p re 

5 5520. Lit лад J. (Yale О, Medical School) 
"Death imprints" on youth in Vietnam. Journal of 
Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 47-49. 
—Comments upon the psychological predicament of the 
Vietnam war veteran. 

5521. Lion, John R. (Ed). (U Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Balti- 
more) Personality disorders: Diagnosis and тап 
ment. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 43 
p. $21. 

5522. Lion, John R. (U Maryland, Medical School, 
Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) 
Diagnosis and treatment of personality disorders. In d 
R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis s 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 19 Б 
Xi, 432 p. $21.—Describes various symptom айт 
which complicate the clinician's differential diagno a 
personality disturbances and recommendations á P 
Specific treatment Strategies. Specific problems W si 
affect treatment (e.g., hostility, paranoia, the inability 
achieve intimacy, and the effects of some psychoacti 
medications) are also examined. (23 ref) holic 

5523. Lorr, Maurice & Youniss, Richard P. (Catho! ^ 
U of America) The interpersonal styles of outpatie! 
neurotics and prison inmates. In D. F. ers in 
Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history dent dt 
Psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: University 
Minnesota Press, 1974, x, 383 p. America) 


Ascent, Lom, Maurice. (Catholic U of Ame 
ing psychotic behavior by the IMPS. In P. Picho, 
А. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psychological measuremen e 
Ber s armacology. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger. 
p. $35.75. E 
5525. Lowenstein, L. F. A comparative study obtainé 
Ctive and projective persona ity 
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methods. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(1), 21-27.—Com- 
pared objective and projective methods of personality 
assessment. 10 psychiatric patients were tested before 
and after treatment with 2 projective techniques— The- 
matic Apperception Test (TAT) and Sentence Comple- 
tion Test (SCT)—and 3 objective scales—Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (MPI), Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS), and Lumdi Test (LT). Parental 
and self-description data were obtained. Results of these 
projective and objective methods agreed closely, espe- 
cially the TAT, LT, EPPS, and MPI. Parental and self- 
assessment data and SCT results were less dependable 
than scores on the other tests. The parental and self- 
assessment data of obsessional patients agreed with 
Objective and projective test results more closely than 
that of other patients. A case study an 18-yr-old male 
psychiatric patient, who was administered the same 
assessment techniques before and after treatment, 
illustrates further correspondences between objective 
and projective tests.—J. Adams-Webber. 

5526. Marcus, Joseph. (Jerusalem Mental Health Ctr, 
Israel) Neurological findings in children of schizophren- 
ic parents. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The 
child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: ПІ. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p. 
—Compared the incidence and characteristics of geneti- 
cally determined vulnerability in a total of 100 urban and 
Kibbutz school-age children. Urban Ss showed a greater 
degree of motor overflow than kibbutz dwellers and were 
also significantly more pathological on an overall score 
of nonoptimal functioning. 

5527. Markush, R 

. obert E. & Favero, Rachel V. 
(NIMH, Div of Extramural Research Programs, Ctr for 
Epidemiologic Studies, Rockville, MD) Epidemiologic 
assessment of stressful life events, depressed mood, 
е Psychophysiological symptoms: A preliminary 
AMA In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), 

ressful life events: Their nature and effects. New York, 
а Wiley & Sons, 1974. хі, 340 p. 
dies Marsella, Anthony J. & Murray, Michael D. (U 
edm у agnostic type, gender and consistency vs. 
m (Осу m behavior. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
ШО ШУ Vol 30(4), 484-488,—Investigated consistency 
and Ban behaviors across a perceptual judgment 
tmale § к change conformity task among male and 
шо, classified as normal, manic-depressive, and 
еш, Schizophrenic (n — 22 in each group). It was 
Cos that diagnostic and gender variables would 
Results pues in consistency of conformity behavior. 
evidenced lcate that normals and manic-depressives 
behaviors шу greater consistency in conformity 
ks but did eh a tasks than paranoid schizophren- 
differences were f. fer from each other. No gender 
еше of € found. Findings are discussed in terms 
The n осетат variables in consistency research. 
Mtcractional or emphasis on organismic-environment 

5509 Tesearch is noted.—Journal summary. 

School) p, Vito, Rene C. (Cornell U, Medical 
1974M, eeni pain. American Journal of Nursing, 
d t 


cg 74(3), 514-519.— Discusses the etiology 


Psychol of psychogenic pain. Pain is made up of 


both : 
gical and organic factors with individual 
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variations. A distinction is made between hysterical 
neuroses with an onset of body dysfunctions or psycho- 
genic loss and hysterical personality disorder with 
historical predisposition toward psychophysiological 
overreactions. The communicative meaning of an orgai 
ic stressful situation through the individual’s perception 
and interpretation provide a psychological overlay for 
understanding pain. Guidelines for medical and nursing | 
management of psychological overlays to pain are - 
reviewed.—R. G. Gibson. 
5530. McKinney, William T. (U Wisconsin, Medical 
School, Madison) Animal models in psychiatry. Perspec- — 
tives іп Biology & Medicine, 1974(Sum), Vol 17(4), — 
529-541.—Reviews the history of the use of animal 
models of psychopathologic states and discusses their 
intrinsic validity. Models of psychosis and depression, 
socially-induced and biologically-induced models, and. 
rehabilitation models for primates and other organisms 
are considered. (66 ref) 19 
5531. McNeil, Т. Е. & Kaji, L. (Malmö General Hosp, — 
Sweden) Reproduction among female mental patients: 
Obstetric complications and physical size of offsprin 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(1), 3-1 
—Found no significant differences when rates 
obstetric complications, deviations in prenatal develo 


Frantz, Andrew G. 
Medicine) Serum prolactin | X 
schizophrenic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, | 
1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 564-569.—Studied whether prolac- 
tin levels in newly admitted, unmedicated schizophrenic” 
patients might be diminished to reflect increased 
dopaminergic activity in the tuberoinfundibular tract or 
the increases associated with psychological stress. Mean 
serum prolactin concentration was within the л i 
range in 22 patients but elevated in 2 manic patients and и 
1 patient with a severe anxiety state. (40 ref) 3 
5533. Miller, Lovick C.; Barrett, Curtis L. & Hampe, 
Edward. (U Louisville, Medical School) Phobias of 
childhood in a prescientific era. In A. Davids, Child 
thology: Current oe py 
: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. ix, pP. 95. 
E меге. Risse! Jl R. (U Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, 
more) The problem of impulsivity in personality distu 
ances. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagno 
and management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins; 
1974. xi, 432 p. $21.—Discusses the concept of episodic 
dyscontrol as a subgroup of episodic behavioral < 
ders (ie, any precipitously appearing ma 
behavior, usually intermittent and recurrent, ; | 
interrupts the individual's life-style). The phenomenolog: 
ical and psychodynamic aspects of episodic dyscontrol 
are discussed, along with the relationship between bra 
dysfunction and dyscontrol behavior, the diff rential 0 
diagnosis of neuropathophysiological and motivati 
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actors in dyscontrol, and various treatment Strategies. “thoughts,” broadly defined, play an important role in 


: examples of dyscontrol are presented. 


the genesis of hysteria. Theoretical excerpts and clinical 


Morié-Petrovié, Slavka; Jojic-Milenkovic, examples are used in the discussion of basic Concepts 

ca & Marinkoy, Milica. (Mental Health Inst, Bel- such as cause and effect, reality, idea and affect, memory 

grade, Yugoslavia) [Mental hygiene problems of child- апа fantasy, wish-fulfillment, impulse, insight and 
rophic earthquake in Skopje.] abreaction, and “cure.” (33 ref)——C. T. Sullivan, 

Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(1), 5541. Nussbaum, Kurt. (US Social Security Adminis- 

rts on child behavior patterns following a tration, Bureau of Disability Insurance, Washin ton, 

1963 earthquake in Skopje, Yugoslavia. 632 children DC) Psychiatric disability determination under Social 

were temporarily housed in З Security in the United States. Psychiatric Quarterly, 

after the catastrophe. Data on 1974, Vol 48(1) 65-73.—The Social Security Act 

Vior patterns were collected by direct observation provides disability benefits to those insured who are 

y survey among teachers and counselors. The prevented from working by a severe medically determin- 

i » fear of starvation and subse- able impairment. Under the Act, psychiatric impairment 

use of pacifier by 12-16 yr is assessed on the basis of demonstrable clinical 


ren evacuated after catasti 
- (Srer) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno 
53-64. — керо; 


6-16 yrs old, in 3 groups, 
— towns for several months 


destructiveness, enuresis, and decline in school manifestations including mental status examination and, 


igh degree of anxiety and where needed, by standardized psychological tests 
emotional insecurity. It was e 


Ü 


stimated that almost 70% of yielding quantifiable results. The total function of the 
form of disturbed behavior. person in daily living, both in the social and work 
these problems could have spheres, is taken into consideration in the assessment 
been more organized care Process. The use of the Psychiatric Review Form is 
communication with parents, discussed, and research which aims at obtaining further 


- these children showed some 
It is suggested that many of 
been alleviated had there 
concerning daily activities, 
and staff counseling. 

5536, Murphy, Dennis L.; 
Herbert & Bunney, 


Progress in the classification of psychiatric concepts and 
arriving at greater objectivity in psychiatric decision- 


William E. (NIMH, Lab of Clinical making is described.—Journal abstract. A 
MD) The quantitation of manic 5542, Oberdalhoff, Н. Е. (U Góttingen, Psychiatrische 

t, К. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psycho- Klinik, W Germany) [Matricide in a schizophrenic 

in psychopharmacology. Basel, Switz- Psychosis: Case report.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 


| Sciences, Bethesda, 
- behavior. In P. Picho 
| logical measurements i 

- erland: S. Karger, 
5537. Myers, Jerome 


1974. 267 p. $35.75. 


1974, Vol 17(2), 122-131.—Recounts the case of a 50-yr- 


thal, Jacob J. & old retired teacher who killed his 77-yr-old mother on the 
‚ life events, and eve of his birthday. Family background included a 
1 study. In B. S. schizophrenic cousin, the suicides of 2 great-uncles, and 
Eds). Stressful life ^ depression experienced by his mother and one of her 


Pepper, Max P. (Yale U) Social class, 
mptoms: A longitudina| 


events: Their nature and York, NY: John 


& Sons, 1974. xi, 340 р. 
5538. Nastović, Ivan, (Neuro 


cousins. The mother had raised him and an older brother 
Strictly aad religiously, sexuality and its discussion was 


Sychiatric Clinic, Bel- taboo, and the patient had returned, after his father's 
ех anditsinfluence on death, to live with his mother. It is concluded that his 
li Zavoda za Mentalno upbringing prevented any attachment to other women 


grade, Yugoslavia) [Cain's compl 


. tion.] (Srcr) Ала 
| Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(1), 93-99, 


сез between these 
h summary) (46 ref) 


(U California, Santa 


and that he may have had to become psychotic in ош 
to form any relationship with a woman other than И 
mother. This inference was suggested by the patien 
statement, 6 mo after the murder that he was considering 
таггіаре.—/. N. Mensh. 

5543. Ohi, Masami. (Nagoya U, Japan) [Neurotic 
behavior disorders in childhood.) (apn) Japanes 
Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Sep), Vol X 
295-316.—Used therapeutic interviews with mothers 1 
analyze the dynamic mother-child relationship of E 
children with problem behaviors—aggression, violen tic 
restlessness, and rebelliousness. The child-rearing at 
tude of the mothers was generally one-sided, selfish, n 
rigid. These children, after a period of toe 
neurotic regression, became selfish, stubborn, unyiel dee 
and extremely sensitive to interpersonal relatio 
Tesulting in an increased rigidity of the mother's att! d” in 
Since the change from “good child" to “bad chil 
Cruz) these Cases was an expression of self-assertion, | 

problem behaviors should be interpreted as a develop- 


В ith 
wnal of Psycho- mental Step in the child's personality. Play therapy zu 


their children led the mothers to set a higher Men 
their role as mothers, to understand how their attitué 


therapeutic goals of affected the childre; Jationships- 
it i E n, and to create better rela 
ext, it is argued that (English summary) (27 ref) —s. Ohwaki. 
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4. Ornitz, Edward M.; Brown, Morton B.; Mason, 
& Putnam, Nicholas H. (U California, Ctr for the 
alth Sciences, Los Angeles) Effect of visual input on 
jular nystagmus in autistic children. Archives of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 369-375.—Re- 
ts that a stimulus to oculomotor fixation in the 
nce of light and a retinal stimulation in the absence 

ar fixation caused greater suppression of postrota- 
‘nystagmus in 21 36-69 mo old autistic children than 
5 38-90 mo old normal children. The former 
med earlier reports of suppressed vestibular nys- 
in autistic children under conditions permitting 
‘fixation. The latter suggests a more profound 
tion of visual and vestibular systems underlying 
ippression of postrotatory nystagmus in autistic 
n than can be explained by their enhanced ability 
0 use ocular fixation to suppress vestibular nystagmus. 
аге consistent with a vestibular dysfunction theory 
erlying their disordered sensorimotor integration. 
|15 further supported by a less constant time course 
he vestibular response of autistic children in 
rkness. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

45. Palmore, Erdman B. (Duke U, Medical School) 
l factors in mental illness of the aged. In E. W. 
& E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later life. 
hington, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 


». $7. 
546 Pao, Ping-Nie. (Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, 
lotes on Freud's theory of schizophrenia. Interna- 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4) 
—Reviews 3 chronological phases in Freud's 
Zng about schizophrenia, the latest (1923-1939) 
g that of the “structural” reformulation, and offers а 
jectural version of what Freud might have said after 
‘in the light of more recent elaborations of ego 
logy. (36 ref) 
547. Pasternack, Stefan A. (Georgetown U, Medical 
The explosive, antisocial, and passive-aggres- 
M personalities. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality 
" Diagnosis and management. Baltimore, MD: 
& Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 p. $21.—Presents 
ed descriptions of the general clinical features and 
“opmental dynamics of explosive, antisocial, and 
aggressive. personalities based on the American 
с Association's 1968 Diagnostic and Statistical 
E, Mental Disorders (DSM-II) and discusses 
егепсез between these 3 types of disorders. Case 
les of each type and recommendations for treat- 
те presented. (48 ref) 
England) гок, E. S. (St George's Hosp, London, 
E th fe stress and psychiatric disorder: Applica- 
Do ds le clinical approach. In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. 
red (Eds), Stressful life events: Their nature 
s. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 


T 


"grcarson, Paul R. & Sheffield, Brian F. (Victoria 
Bon England) Purpose-in-Life and the 
ersonality Inventory. Journal of Clinical 
.1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 562-564.—In a study of 
ent neurotics, the correlations between the 
ife Test and the Eysenck Personality Inven- 
A) indicated that patients with a higher 
* are less neurotic and more sociable. 


NORY, 
tpa! 


: ES 
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5550. Penna, Manoel. (U Maryland, Medical School, _ 
Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) 
Classification of personality disorders. In J. R. Lion 
(Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and management. 
Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 p. $21. 
—Discusses models of and the rationale for the classifi- 
cation of personality disorders, methods of diagnosis, 
and the morphology, temperament, and logical 
approaches to classification. Research methodologies for 
categorizing these disorders and the clinical approach 
and the standard diagnostic system are described, and 
problems in the applicability of the medical model and 
type theory to personality classification are noted. (44 
ref) tul 
5551. Pfeiffer, Eric & Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U, - 
Medical School) Mental disorders in later life: Affective 
disorders; Paranoid, neurotic, and situational reactions. 
In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later 
life. Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. 
vi, 301 p. $7. 

5552. Plante, Elizabeth. (Huxley Inst for Biosocial 
Research, Westchester Branch, NY) René: The biogra- 
phy of a schizophrenic. New York, NY: Vantage Press, 


1974. 37 p. $4.50. Be 
rt, Jonas R. (U Maryland, Medical _ 


= 


5553. 
School, Baltimore) Personality disorders in the court, In , 
J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and — 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wil cins, 197: 
xi, 432 p. $21.—Based on the author's experience, the 
role of the psychiatrist in dealing with personality 
disorder in relation to the criminal justice system is 
examined and differences between this role and that of | 
the psychiatrist in private practice or in a state hospital 
are discussed. Procedures in the determination of the 
ability to stand trial, criminal res nsibility, and danger- 
ousness are considered, and the implications of the 
‘American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code Test are 
examined. (21 ref) 

5554. icis David F.; Thomas, Alexander & Roff, 
Merrill (Eds.). (City Coll, Psychological Ctr, City U New 
York) Life history research in psychopatholo, : MI. 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974. 
x, 383 p. 

5555. Rimland, 
Research, San Diego, CA) 
research. In A. Davids, Ch 
thology: Current topics: I. New 
Sons, 1974. ix, 239 p. $13.95. 


Bernard. (Inst for Child Behavior 
Infantile autism: e and 
ild personality and psychopa- 
Кок, NY: John Wiley & 


5556. Rodnick, Eliot Н. & Goldstein, Michael J. (U 
California, Los Angeles) A research strategy for — 
studying risk for schizophrenia during adolescence and 
early adulthood. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), 
The child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: Ш: 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 541 p. 
Describes a schizophrenic risk-identification гезеаг =p 
strategy that (a) identified conditions that may contrib- о 
ute to the onset and course of development of schizo- - 
phrenic behavior, (b) studied a cohort of high-risk | 
adolescents, (c) conducted a prospective study of the 
high-risk cohort, and (d) completed retrospective studies 
of adult schizophrenics to cross-validate the predictive. 
significance of those precursors identified in the pros 


tive study. (18 ref) 


5557. Roff, Merrill. (U Minnesota, Inst of Child 
Development) Childhood antecedents of adult neurosis, 
severe bad conduct, and psychological health. In D. F. 
Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history research 
in psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: University of 
іппеѕоїа Press, 1974. x, 383 р. 
= 5558. Rosenthal, David. (NIMH, Lab of Psychology, 
Bethesda, MD) Issues in high-risk studies of schi- 
zophrenia. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), 
Life history research in psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, 
MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 P. 
5559. Rutter, Michael. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Epidemiological strategies and psychiatric 
concepts in research on the vulnerable child. In E. J. 
Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: 
Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John 
_ Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p.—Discusses 5 epidemio- 
logical research strategies for determining causes of 
vulnerability: background variables, particularly paren- 
tal mental illness; factors in the child, such as organic 
brain pathology; studies of the general population; 
comparative studies of 2 populations; and cross-genera- 
tional studies. (34 ref) 
5560. Schaefer, Charles. (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
_ Ferry, NY) Sociometric status and altruistic friendship 
- in emotionally disturbed boys. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Oct), Vol 94(1), 143-144.—Examined the 
_ relationship between altruistic friendship and sociome- 
tric status for 65 preadolescent boys, using the Shipwreck 


analysis of the 
Sociometric data reveals that there were 10 "stars" and 


figure on the test by assigni him a lifeboat, while onl 
2 of the stars chose to save the friend figure. Roe 


Strange experiences and the father’s methods are dis- 
which views paranoia as 


more, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974, x; 449, 
—Based on the view that all sexual Bord. 


deviates have some 
Sort of character pathology, definitions of several forms 
Of sexual deviations are presented, the eti 


odynamic and physiological factors, i 


w York, NY: John Wiley & 
— Discusses recent chan; 

| and theory in childhood 
izing the shift from theoreti- 
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cal to empirical thinking in the areas of classification, 
theories of causation, role of parents, treatment interven- 
tions, and social and ecological considerations. The. need 
for openness to new clinical data and research findings is 
stressed. (2 p ref) 

5564. Schubert, Josef & Bergman, Anita J. (U 
Saskatchewan, Regina Campus, Canada) Developmental 
changes in Rorschachs of emotionally disturbed child- 
ren. British Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality 
Study, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(1), 1-8.—Compared the Ror- 
schach protocols of 248 emotionally disturbed children 
with those of 650 normal children, using 14 scoring 
categories. Disturbed children exhibited normal age 
trends in most scores; however, their median scores in 
most categories were significantly different from those of 
normal children. Disturbed children exhibited signifi- 
cantly more extreme scores than normals. Differences 
between normal and disturbed children were greater 
than differences among disturbed children of varying 
ages. Normal and disturbed children differed significant- 
ly in all 14 scoring categories. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

5565. Schuckit, Mare A. et al. (U California, Medical 
School, San Diego) Drug use and psychiatric problems 
on the campus: І. Methods and drug use at outset. In D. 
F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history 
research in psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 p. 

5566. Schwartz, Carol C.; Myers, Jerome К. & 
Astrachan, Boris M. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Psychiatric labeling and the rehabilitation of 
the mental patient: Implications of research findings for 
mental health policy. Archives of General Руса) 
1974(Sep) Vol 31(3), 329-334.—A study of bs 
distance reactions to mentally ill persons among 2 
relatives of former mental patients found that psychiatri 
treatment per se was less important in dee 
rejection of the mentally ill then the cx-patient’s leve 
impairment. Although 51% of family members wu. 
Some negative attitudes toward the mentally Шу Ei 
policy of masking the psychiatric identity of a 
services is probably most appropriate when services и 
addressed to gr most vulnerable to the E 
effects of psychiatric labeling, chiefly lower-class wi er 
Data also suggest the need for reevaluation of shoka u 
hospital treatment of the disturbed in which the family 
relied on to support the patient in the community. 
ref)—Journal abstract. RJ 

5567. Sch M. A.; Aikens, A. M. & Mes. 
(NIMH, Lab of Clinical Psychopharmacology, St idase 
beths Hosp, Washington, DC) Monoamine oxi tal 
activity in brains from schizophrenic and дон Vol 
пөғта! individuals. Psychopharmacologia, 1974 і; 
38(4), 319328.— Previous findings indicate that cht 
schizophrenics have reduced platelet monoamine 0 duals 
(MAO) activity when compared as a group to indi i 
Without mental disorder. In this study, an ME a 
made to establish whether this difference refle rtem 
similar difference in brain MAO activity. Рош 9 
brain specimens from 9 schizophrenic patients and 0 
normal controls were obtained and assayed Дүр (^O 
activity using a liquid scinti!!stion technique Ул! ificant 

ine as substrate. There was no Sign! 
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reduction in MAO activity in tissues from the schizo- Personality Study, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(1), 9-15.—Studied 
phrenic group. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. x У the relationship between personality and perceptual 

5568. Schwartz, Michael A.; Wyatt, Richard J.; Yang, identification of human figures. U. Kragh's defense 
Hsiu-Ying T. & Neff, Norton H. (NIMH, Lab of Clinical mechanism technique was applied to 13 men and 14 
Psychopharmacology, St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington, women in individual Psychotherapy, using pictures 
DC) Multiple forms of brain monoamine oxidase in containing a central figure (CF) and a peripheral figure 
schizophrenic and normal individuals. Archives of (РЕ) of the same sex. Data concerning psychopathology, 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 557-560.—1- and personal and family histories were obtained from ~ 
dentified 2 forms of monoamine oxidase in 15 regions of each patient's therapist. Results support 6 hypotheses: 
the brain. Enzyme activity was rather uniformly distrib- (а) Incorrect Opposite sex identification of CF indicates 
uted in the brain. There were no significant differences abnormal, prolonged dependence on and attachment to 
of enzyme activity when compared in 3 regions of the — the opposite-sex parent. (b) Incorrect opposite sex 
brain from mentally normal and chronic schizohprenic identification of PF indicates disturbed relations with the 
Ss, (17 ref) Same-sex parent. (c) Marked variation in age and sex 

5569. Scorza, Giorgio & Carta, Italo. (U Milano, identification indicates lack of object constancy i 1 
Instituto di Clinica Psichiatria, Italy) [The psychopathol- familial experience. (d) Identifying CF as too young 
ogy of married couples: Psychogenic aspects revealed indicates avoidance of adult role. (f) Identifying CF 
by the ill partner.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria too old indicates preoccupation with and dependence 
1973(Nov-Dec), Vol 8(6), 599-632.— Studied 5 married parents. (g) Identifying PF as too young indicates f 
couples in which the wife had neurotic symptoms. The excessive preoccupation with sexual fantasy.—Journal. - 
following pathogenic dynamics were observed within the summary. is 
Conjugal relationship: (a) narcissism motivating one or 5573. Sheffield, Brian F. & Pearson, Paul R. (Victoria 
both partners in the choice of a kind of "second-self Hosp, Blackpool, England) Purpose-in-life in a samp 
partner"; (b) unconscious choice of "substitutive part- of British psychiatric out-patients. Journal of Clinical 
ners” who were expected to satisfy frustrated infantile Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 459.—Administered the 
drives; (c) negation of pathological features by one of the — Purpose-in-Life (PIL) Test to 363 male and f 
partners and the projection of these traits on to the other psychiatric outpatients, representing anxiety state, neu 
Partner, thus developing the model of a “negative rotic depressive, other neurotic, en operoni depressive, 
partner;” (d) something resembling the model of and personality disorders. Except for the category “other 
“marital schism” with its features of contention and the neuroses,” the data indicate a general tendency for males 
dominated woman; and (e) reciprocal or one-sided to have higher PIL scores than females. The group with 
idealization, masking aggressive forces due to infantile lowest PIL pon that of females with personality 
Tustrations. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. disorder.—B. McLean. 

5570. Rr M Gleser, Goldine; Rauh, 5574. Shenderova, V. L. [Personality traits of parents 
Joseph & Harris, Leonard. (U Cincinnati, Coll of оѓ adolescent schizophrenics.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropa- 
Medicine) The effect of earlier parental loss in adoles- — tologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 72(8), 1195-1203.—Inter- 
cence. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol viewed 60 parents of adolescent schizophrenics. The 
314), 475-479. in a retrospective study of 85 adoles- prevalent personality in families of Ss with malignant 
nus, referred for psychiatric evaluation from the schizophrenia was a type of psychopathy consisting of a 
adolescent medical services of a general hospital, 36.4% whole but inadequate personality with certain forms of ; 

ad suffered an earlier parental loss. In unscreened deficiency. In families of Ss with benign schizophrenia, 
suffecs оГ 179 Ss from schools in the area, 11.6% had е parents may be considered schizoid psychopaths. 
Suffered a similar loss; in unscreened clinic samples of The differences and similarities of the psychopathies are 
26 Ss, 16.6% had a similar loss. There were no discussed, as well as the necessity of clinical classifica- 
PA ficant differences related to sex or race. The tion through genetic analysis. (English summary) (42 ref) _ 
imi Се between referral and contrast groups is —v. Larsen. 

odit (p < 001). In all groups “father loss" 5575. Shield, Paul H.; Harrow, Martin & бик! 
штей with about twice the frequency of “mother Gary. (U Pittsburg, Medical School) Investigador tri 

: A review of the literature revealed little about factors related to stimulus overinclusion. БУЫ 
earlier parental loss in ап adolescent population who Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(1), 109-116.—Studied the exper. 
came with illnesses to a medical i The importance ential state of stimulus overinclusion (SOI) in 1 
fa develo, 5 Жек M UU RU ively hospitalized, acutely ill psychiatric 
loss j mental dimension in studies of early parental consecutively P! ited initheore 

S DOfed. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. tients. The SOI phenomenon has been cited in 
кт Shakow, David. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Some са! formulations of the schizophrenic nune Ho 
Nghi ООШ Schizophrenia research in the context of schizophrenics did not pla ain stn diagnosis, 
33335. Studies. Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol 36(4), than other patients. po ны о сойсо ШШ 
Chizo, reviews the history of high-risk studies of emotional states, and altered states А 


і Mes 1 tiologi- 
pe Zophrenia, It is suggested that high-risk studies are (particularly русто were studied, and е 
environ ©. 10 include studies of schizophrenogenic 


"ETE — l abstract. Я 
cal implications are .—Journa aem 
» сш 35 well as genetic studies. (34 ref) 5576. Shmaonova, L. M. [Epidemiologica = 
У. P. (BM Inst of Mental Health, 


= iants of paroxysmal 
hs some intermediate and atypical vari leis 
the раа, India) Identification: Its relationship with — schizophrenia.] (Russ) ато май БЫ i 
Wer. British Journal of Projective Psychology & trii, 1972, Vol 72(8), - : 


E. types of intermediate and atypical cases of 
"schizophrenia in a schizophrenic population in a Mos- 
cow district. 4 such types were distinguished: (a) 
malignant variants, including Ss with Progressive parox- 
ysmal schizophrenia, whose syndromes and rate of 
‘development were nearer to continuous malignant 
Schizophrenia (this type constituted only 1% of the cases 
Studied); (b) the paranoid variant (5.6% of the popula- 
tion), characterized by a transition in subsequent stages 
Írom a paroxysmal course to continuous development of 
the paranoid schizophrenic type; (c) the sluggish variant 
(6.7%), in which development and rate of Progression 
were similar to continuous sluggish schizophrenia; and 
(d) the paroxysmal variant (9.3%), Occupying an interme- 
diate position between Progressive paroxysmal and 
periodic schizophrenia. (English summary) (17 ref)—J. 
Larsen. 

5577. Shneidman, Edwin S. (U California, Lab for the 
Study of Life-Threatening Behavior, Los Angeles) 
Suicide notes reconsidered. Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol 
36(4), 379-394.—Finds suicide notes to be dull and 


= Psychiatric patients: A normative study, 
- Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 131(11), 
.1287-1288.—Administered the Bates-Zimmerman Social 
Constriction Scale and the MMPI to 132 psychiatric 
. inpatients, Neurotic patients evidenced a higher level of 
Social constriction than did patients with Psychophysio- 
logic disorders; по significant differences were found 


- Was positively related to scores on the MMPI Hypochon- 
driasis, Depression, Psychasthenia, Schizophrenia, Social 
R 1 


issions.] (Germ) 


5581. Strange, Robert E. 
Bureau of Medicine & Si 
Personality disorders in the 
Lion (Ed), Personality 
ment. Baltimore, 
р. $21.—Pr 
personality Шоо in the 
several types of commonl 
emotionally unstable, 
dependent personalitie: 
ders found in older pe 
Bestures and drug 
combat, and the role of the 


(US Dept of the Navy, 
gery, Washington, DC) 
military service. In J. R. 
disorders: Diagnosis and manage- 
MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 
es reasons for the high incidence of 
military service and describes 
y occurring syndromes (e.g., 
passive-aggressive, and passive- 
5). The type of personality disor- 
rsonnel, the incidence of suicidal 
personality disorders in 
military psychiatrist are also 


5582. Sugerman, A. Arthur; 

i Gordon & Stoltzf 
Bureau of Research in Neurolo; 
ton) Recent research in El 
of the Nervous Syst 
162-166.—A review of гес 
previous hypothesi 
schizophrenes indi 


Goldstein, Leonide; 

Neil. (New Jersey 
gy & Psychiatry, Prince- 
EG amplitude "analysis. 
em, 1973(Apr), Vol 34(4), 
ent research confirms the 
s that the invariability of 
cates a cortical overarousal 
input overload." Other studies indicate 
ics worsen under per- 

independent schizo- 
earch with normals and 
misphere EEG activity in 
so reported. (19 ref)—A. 


or "information 
that field depen 
ceptual depriva 
phrenics improve. Results of res 
Schizophrenics on left-right he 
sleep and awake states are al 


dent schizophren 
tion, while field 


Ryuro. (Kyoto U, Medical School, 
nguage developmental disorder as the prima- 
hood autism.] (Japn) Japanese 
1972(Sep), Vol 13(5) 
ries of infantile autism, 
hypothesis by M. Rutter, J. K. Wing, 
that language-cognitive impairment is à 
type behaviors are second- 
emispheric malfunctioning, 
dren was compared with that 
incidence of left-handedness 
w age 5 but above age 6 was 
n, suggesting the possibility of 


Јај 


Scales; con- Journal 
285-294. Reviews recent theo: 
and endorses the 
and L. Wing 
primary sympt 
ary ones. To examine the h 
the dexterity of autistic chil 
of retarded children, The 
was about the same belo: 


Peychology, 1974 Oct), Vol 30(4), 450-458.—Classifed Брег іп р Childre 


114 10-13 yr old mental health 
7 ће [шеге of emotional or lea; 
clinical groups were identifiable: promin, t i 

symptom, Prominent emotional за а con 


to determine the appropriate categorization, It j 
ed that the WISC and WRAT teats enable the di 


learning Process. An evaluation of the degree of 
emotional and learning disability and recognition of the 
nterrelations between the 2 disorders is essentia] for 


É minimum brain 
center clients according autistic children. 


rning Symptoms, 3 problems su; 
autistic beh: 
early treatment, 


in the left hemisphere of older 
Clinical observation of early behavior 
pported the above hypothesis. Mutism and 
i е 3 need special attention and 
(English summary) (36 ref)—S. Ohwaki. 
(U Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
problems among university 
rapid socio-cultural change. 
New Zealand Journal 
Vol 8(2), 109—120. Conducte 


Malaysia) 
Students 

BBest- Australian & 
d a 12-mo study 


lagnoses did not differ among 


ffective remediation and treatment—Journal summary. students fro; 
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et 


Opposed to rural origins; (c) 56% 


suffered from symptoms prior to university admission, 
and a majority of clients were seen during the Ist term of 
Ist- and 2nd-yr courses; (d) Chinese students had more 

rsonality and family problems and more severe 
acculturation-gap differences from their parents than did 
Malay students; and (e) 51% of the clients suffered from 
neuroses and 13% from schizophrenic psychosis. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5585. Timsit, M.; Dugardin, J. С.; Adam, A. & 
Sabatier, J. (U Liege, Belgium) [What does a diagnosis 
of hypochondriacal neurosis mean?) (Fren) Acta Psy- 
chiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jul), Vol 72(4), 458-483.—Exam- 
ined 37 cases diagnosed as hypochondriacal neurosis and 
compared them with other cases taken from a larger 
statistical study. It is concluded that hypochondriacal 
neurosis is a distinct diagnostic category marked by 
emotional immaturity, repressed aggressivity, and somat- 
ic complaints concentrated on the muscular and gastro- 
intestinal systems. (Dutch, English, German, Italian, & 
Spanish summaries) (23 ref) 

5586. Tupin, Joe P. (U California, Medical School, 
Davis) Hysterical and cyclothymic personalities. In J. R. 
Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and manage- 
ment. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 
P. $21.—Describes characteristics, life history patterns, 
Psychodynamics, and diagnostic criteria for hysterical 
and cyclothymic personalities. General information on 
the incidence, presenting complaints, prognosis, and 
complications for each disorder is also included, and 
Various organic and psychogenic etiological models are 
Teviewed. (33 ref) 

5587. Tyrer, Peter J. & Lader, Malcolm Н. (South- 
оп General Hosp, England) Tremor in acute and 
19740; anxiety. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
os t), Vol 31(4), 506-509.—Measured finger tremor 

ae 2 and 32 Hz in frequency in 2 groups of anxious 

Л one study 32 normal Ss were made acutely anxious 
Hes derinental Stressors, and their tremor was meas- 
eor. compared with rest conditions. In a 2nd study, 
ipd was measured in 28 chronically anxious psychiat- 

É dr and in 28 control Ss matched for age and sex. 
еко erences were found in the peak frequency of 
Was Baur of the groups, but the amount of tremor 
greatest at trem, the anxious Ss. The differences were 

Hz. ions in the frequency range between 6 and 

Ben no Support the view that the differences 

ot of Sten and anxious tremors are those of degree, 
8. Tg) oural abstract. e 

atypical ya, L. Ya. [Some characteristics of an 

М Course c$ i І 
Schizophrenia: Канан Progressive paroxysmal 
Jl: Nevropatol m epidemiological study.] (Russ) Zhur- 
1218-127. о Ogii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol 72(8), 
of Schizophr tudied the course of development of types 
district, The чы In а patient population in a Moscow 
Paroxysmal sc um indicate that the replacement of 
continuous c Phrenia by the type which shows a 

пае Ourse may occur more often in males than 
Shizophreni орта of paroxysmal and continuous 

IS as sex Tevealed the prognostic validity of such 

Of the psych age, manner of onset of the disease, form 
Temission Ychotic attacks, and duration of the first 
"А1 the continuous stage the tendency to 


develo, 
PMent of the Paroxysmal form appears rudimenta- 
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ry, which gives hope for positive results from adequate — 
and systematic therapy. (English summary)—J. Larsen — 
5589. von Zerssen, D.; Strian, F. & Schwarz, D. (Max- 
Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, München, W Germany) . 
Evaluation of depressive states, especially in longitudi- E 
nal studies. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), 
Psychological measurements in psychopharmacology. Basel, 
Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. ^ 
5590. Watt, Norman F. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) - 
Childhood and adolescent routes to schizophrenia. In 
D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history 
research in psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 p. uM 
5591. Weintraub, Walter. (U Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Balti: 
more) Obsessive-compulsive and paranoid personal 
ties. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis. 
and management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 
1974. xi, 432 р. $21.—Discusses the rationale for. 
considering obsessive-compulsive and paranoid person: 
alities together, and reviews psychoanalytic theories oj 
their etiology, characteristic defense mechanisms, re- 
sponse to medication, differential diagnosis, and treat 
ments. 
5592. Weiss, William U. & Edinger, Jack D. (Гаї 
ette Coll) Perceptual and verbal correlates of 
Rorschach Rating Scale. Journal of Clinical 


verbal ability adapted des the WAIS. Verbal ability was 
more significantly related to RPRS performance than 
was visual-spatial ability, even though the Rorschach іза 
perceptual organizational task. Results are interpreted in 
light of the ability of the RPRS to predict therapy — 
POE. айн Ј. В. (Rutgers State U, Interdisci- 
plinary Research Ctr, New Brunswick) The WPRS: A 
of observable disais In P 
i ivier-Martin , Psychological measure: 
plone узук н : Basel, Suitzeritad: S. 
Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. à E 
5594. Wurmser, Leon. (U Maryland, Medical School, 
Baltimore) Personality disorders and drug dependency. 
In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and 
management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 
xi, 432 p. $21.—Describes a phenomenological approach 
to the study of personality factors in drug abuse, 0 
emphasizing the problem of compulsion, symptom — 
uivalence, and their effects on life-style. The question | 
of whether certain personality traits are indicative of a 
isposition to crvg addiction (e.g., object dependency - 
long-range effects of drugs on 
personality, and implications for treatment are also. 


inpatients. Journal of Clinical Psycholog 
30(4), 552-557.—28 participating clinical 
matched a series of 


the clinicians to S individuality. Using a geometric 
‘definition of profile similarity, estimates of profile 
generalizability were obtained by a components-of-vari- 
т ance analysis of the 40 profiles of the 10 male Ss and, 
Separately; of the 180 profiles of the 45 female Ss. The 
"Stability of individual differences varied as a function of 
the definition of the universe of testing occasions, 
whether inclusive of all testing within the hospital setting 
or limited to a particular episode or phase of the S’s 
_ disturbance.—Journal summary. 
5596. Zung, William W. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) The 
measurement of affects: Depression and anxiety. In P. 
"ichot, R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psychological measure- 
ments in psychopharmacology. Basel, Switzerland: S. 
‘Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 


| 
Ir 
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Behavior Disorders 


$599. Andrew, June M. (San Die; o 

h A. Coun: 

: а. Services, Probation Div, CA) Meu unl 

he among community-retained delinquents. Crimi. 
Justice Ф Behavior, 1974 un), Wa 1Q), 123-130. 

—Evaluated the and degree of violent crime in 


у 


їп ап 8-то period in 1973 and a 2nd Broup measured in 
1971-1973, indicating an increase in violent crimes by 
Caucasian females. The use of the Violence Scale for 
other studies of delinquency and implications of the 
findings for community treatment and evaluation pro- 
Brams and diagnostic procedures are discussed.—r, 
Gorsey. 


5600. Argeriou, Milton. (Services for Traffic Safety 
Project, Boston, MA) The Jellinek estimation formula 
revisited. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-А), 1053-1057.—Discusses the 
rationale of the Jellinek formula for estimating the 
prevalence of alcoholism. With the formula, it was 
estimated that there were 354,422 male and 64,663 
female alcoholics alive in Massachusetts in 1970; using a 
variation of the method, a previous study reported 
estimates of 179,300 and 31,700. The limitations of the 
Jellinek formula are noted. 

5601. Ash, Philip. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) Convict- 
ed felons’ attitudes toward theft. Criminal Justice & 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 21-29.—Administered the 
Reid Report Inventory (RRI), which yields measures of 
punitiveness (i.e., attitudes toward punishment of theft), 
Projected attitudes toward theft, and total scores, to 187 
Prisoners in a state penitentiary, Data were compared 
with scores of 1,030 male employment applicants. 
Results show that convicted felons scored significantly 
lower than “not recommended” employment applicants 
on both the punitiveness and projective measures, 
although this discrepancy was greater for the projective 
than for the punitiveness measure. Convicts were 
significantly less punishment-oriented than employment 
applicants and were much more prone to have attitudes 
favorable to the commission of crimes. Implications for 
the validity of the RRI and its resistance to “faking 
good” are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

3602. Beck, Aaron T.; Resnik, Harvey L. & Lettieri, 
Dan J. (Eds). (U Pennsylvania) The prediction of 
Scie Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publishers, 1974. xii, 

9 p. 
5603. Beck, Aaron T.; Schuyler, Dean & Herman, Ira. 
(U Pennsylvania) Development of suicida! intent scales. 
In A. T. Beck, H. L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The 
prediction of suicide. Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publish- 
ers, 1974. xii, 249 p. : 

5604. Bi W. & Hoekstra, Н. A. (U Gronin, 
Ben, Inst of Criminology, Netherlands) Factors relat 
to recidivism. British Journal of Criminology, 1974 gan), 
Vol 14(1), 63-69.—Compared univariate and multivar 
ate statistical approaches to predicting тес A 
mprisoned male offenders. Ss were 451 male offen jan 
the Епсей to imprisonment between 1962 and 1964. 5 
the basis of a 5-yr follow-up, the sample was divided во 

0 recidivists' and 141 nonrecidivists. Data оп 47 
ndent variables for each S were tabulated. Und 

ate analysis revealed that 10 variables discriminat 
between the 2 groups. The multiple correlation о 
cient for these variables was „41, accounting for only т. d 
of the variance. Factor analysis of the 22 variable 
resulted in 3 factors accounting for 30% of the vana 

Were divided into 12 groups; movers (ex-convicts W 
leave the neighborhood they used to live in) am 
nonmovers who were high or low on each of the 
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factors. The recidivism rates for each group were 
calculated. It is concluded that moving has a positive 
effect on the way ex-convicts develop, and that the 
magnitude of this effect depends on environmental and 
individual factors.—D. R. Evans. 

5605. Butts, Stanley V. & Chotlos, John. (U Kansas, 
Medical Ctr, Kansas City) Closed-mindedness in alco- 
holics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 35(3-A), 906-910.—Administered the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale to 74 22-59 yr old male alcoholics, 34 
nonalcoholic 23-46 yr old men in a vocational training 
class, and 29 21-58 yr old male schizophrenics. Alcohol- 
ics had significantly higher dogmatism scores than 
nonalcoholics (p < .001). Although schizophrenics were 
significantly more dogmatic than the nonalcoholics, 
there was no significant difference between the alcohol- 
ies and the schizophrenics. Implications for treatment 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5606. Corrigan, Ellen M. (Rutgers State U, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New Brunswick) Women and 
problem drinking: Notes on beliefs and facts. Addictive 
Diseases: An International Journal, 1974, Vol 10), 
215-222.—Presents a review of the literature on the 
magnitude of female alcoholism, life situations and the 
onset of problem drinking, sexual adjustment, troubles 
пе to drinking, and treatment outcome. The lack of 
lescriptive data on female alcoholics compared to that 
prie for male alcoholics is stressed, and some 
(e) sex differences in alcoholic behaviors are noted. 
E. Delteil, P.; Stoesser, F. & Stoesser, R. [Ether 
Ma (Fren) Annales Médico — Psychologiques, 
ether Маг), Vol 1(3), 329-340.—Reviews the history of 

A J aoa certain chapters of which are well 
of Enc саме ether was important іп the development 
dp E etics. Although rare, ether-dependency states 

ms to Occur; 3 new case histories are described. 
ЖЕР igh ш the drug does not produce marked 
Ue is so symptoms, psychological dependency on its 
imp “carte pawertul (e.g. the user will sometimes ignore 
that it m muntoricating effects, such as convulsions) 
addio, р. Well be classed with the physiologically 

$608 rugs. (40 ref) —H. E. King. i 
suicide: Im ati James C. (Chatham Coll) Predicting 

Т К то тер. or reasonable challenge? In A. 
Prediction oh L- Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The 
ers, 1974. sí oa Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publish- 

5609. db 249 p. 
tie Ercegovac, Dragoslav; Markovié, Milan & 
grade, ce cis Jasmina. (Mental Health Inst, Bel- 
ps Eu avia) [Electroencephalographic aspects of 
10 Zdravlje 19 ndrome.] (Srer) Anali Zavoda za Mental- 

5610. F, 2, Vol 4(1), 65-77. 

Unit Suicia w, Norman L. (VA Central Research 
Medical Scho Prevention Ctr, U Southern California, 
Understand ao) Use of the Rorschach in predicting and 
et) V s ide. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
es whic 8(5), 411-419.— Presents an overview of 
ave attempted to use the Rorschach in 

on. It ig Evaluating, and predicting the suicidal 
sito oted that resulis of these efforts have been 
ny negative due to temporal, definitive, 
c, motivational, and intentional problems 
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in conceptualizing suicide. Studies are reviewed which . 
concentrated on configurational, single-sign, and multi- 
ple-sign approaches to uncover significant aspects of 
suicidal behavior. Recommendations are discussed for 
making the Rorschach a more useful measure in the 
identification and prediction of the suicidal person. (42. 
ref)—B. McLean. 

5611. Favazza, Armando R. & Pires, Jeannine. (U — _ 
Missouri, Medical School) The Michigan Alcoholism 
Screening Test: Application in a general military 
hospital. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 925-929.—Scores on the Michi- 
gan Alcoholism Screening Test given to 183 active-duty 
Navy enlisted men indicated alcoholism in 97% of 
diagnosed alcoholics, in 3175 of men hospitalized on 
medical wards and 33% on surgical wards, and in 22% of 
hospital corpsmen. Results are comparable to those of a 
1973 Department of Defense study which classified 39% 
of enlisted men as problem drinkers. 

5612. Feuerlein, Wilhelm. (Max Planck Inst für _ 
Psychiatrie, Munich, W Germany) [The alcohol with- - 
drawal .] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(May), Vol 
43(5), 247-253. | 

5613. Force, Elizabeth E. & Millar, Jack W. (National | 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, Div — y 
of Medical Sciences, Washington, DC) An epidemiologi- 
cal and ecological study of risk factors for narcotics 
overdose: 1. study of psychosocial fac- 
tors. International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vi 
Interviewed 50 14-36 уг old narcotics 

hypotheses that there is a _ 
їс social variables (e.g., addict 


did not modify drug use. 
factors associated with 
overdose were а 


i hol consumption toge t 
demi ye for ches The Dod to teach addicts 


d re : 
proper self-help methods for treating overdose prior to 


ү, i 
5614. Freund, Kurt et al. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The phobic theory of male 
homosexuality. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), | 
Vol 31(4), 495-499.— Tested a particular version ofthe 
phobic theory of male homosexuality—that homosexual- 


hases of heterosexual interaction were measured. Prior 
to each exposition of a verbal representa! 


'olume of the prearoused Ss on descriptions of their 
involvement in heterosexual tactile interaction and 
intercourse. Results contradict the hypothesis, whereas 
the Ss’ verbal ratings of the various stimulus configura- 
“tions on a disgust scale were in agreement with the 
phobic theory.—Journal abstract. 

5615. Halikas, James A. & Rimmer, John D. (Wash- 
ington U, Medical School) Predictors of multiple drug 
buse. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
31(3), 414-418.—In a previous interview study, 100 
‘regular marihuana users and their use of other drugs 
“were analyzed. 48 Ss had used 1 or 2 other drugs, and 52 
had used more than 2 other drugs (mean 7.5). Early 
| antecedent and concomitant behavioral events signifi- 
cantly associated with polydrug use were then used to 
describe a possible syndrome. Childhood discipline 
contacts, truancy and dropout, age of first illicit drug 
use, first illicit drug not being marihuana, poor high 
| school socialization, inordinate parental conflicts, poor 
~ adolescent adjustment, antisocial behavior, police con- 
tacts, homosexual experiences, and self-defeating behav- 
or in adolescence predicted later polydrug use from 
.. among this population. The methodologic pitfalls of 
> АЕ antecedents from concomitants аге dis- 
_ cussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
á 5616. Johnson, James H. 
validation of seventeen ex; 


between the 2 groups.—Journal summary. 

. .. 9617. Kelly, Delos Н. (State University Coll New 
York, Geneseo) Track Position and delinquent involve- 
ment: A preliminary analysis. Sociology & Social 
— Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 58(4), 380-386.—Hypothesized 
— that track position, independent of social class, will be 


self-report delinquent involveme 


lohn 
- CH j , A 
Research Ctr, Nis ^ 
in addictive and 
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5619. Kipperman, Allan & Fine, Eric W. (U Wiscon- 
sin, Medical School, Madison) The combined abuse of 
alcohol and amphetamines. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Nov), Vol 131(11), 1277-1280.—Interviewed 15 
men (age range 19-45 yrs) who had used both alcohol 
and amphetamines. Clinical histories indicated the 
existence of 2 abuse patterns—one primarily concerned 
with the effects of alcohol (Type A) and the other with 
the effects of amphetamines (Type B). Results of à 
battery of psychological tests (e.g., Lanyon Psychological 
Screening Inventory, Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and 
the Beck Depression Inventory) show that both types of 
patients were moderately depressed and had significantly 
higher than normal anxiety levels; differences between 
the 2 types were also observed, including a greater 
anxiety level in Type B Ss. It is suggested that the 
management of this combination syndrome will be 
different from that for separate alcohol and drug abuse 
syndromes. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5620. Korolenko, Ts. P. & Dikovsky, A. A. (Novosi- 
birsk Medical Inst, USSR) [The clinical classification of 
alcoholism.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 
1972, Vol 4(1), 5-10.—Reviews and modifies E. M. 
Jellinek’s classification of various forms of alcoholism. In 
order to maintain behavior and social consequence 
criteria of the classification, Jellinek’s beta form—which 
originally covered organic disturbances—was eliminated. 
4 new forms of behaviorally defined alcoholism are 
introduced. To account for toxic and organic aspects of 
alcoholism, 3 Stages in ascending order of severity are 
suggested: cerebrasthenic, encephalopathic, and partial 
dementia. Although any combination of the form and 
the stage is theoretically possible, clinical experience 
provides a set of likely patterns in alcoholic syndrome 
development.—P. Vrtunski. 

5621. Kóhler, Wolfgang. (Heiligenhafen State Hosp, 
W Germany) [Criteria for intellectual performance loss 

chronic alcoholics on the HAWIE intelligence test.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(1), 103-114.—Tested 171 
chronic alcoholics with the German form of the WAIS. 
Insufficiency was particularly marked for the perform- 
ance tests: digit-symbol substitution, picture arrange- 
ment, and object assembly, 61 Ss did not show any 
deterioration in spite of 15 yrs of alcohol abuse. Ss over 
50 were damaged most severely; their loss was probably 
complicated by disturbances of the involution period. 
(English & French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 

5622. anl David. (Richard Stockton See 

versus clinical iction of 5 
behaviors: A look at some эзо A. T. Beck, Н. L. 
Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The prediction of suicide. 
Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publishers, 1974. xii, 249 р. 

5623. Lettieri, Dan J. (National Inst for Drug Ad 
Rockville, MD) Suicidal death prediction scales. Ee 
T. Beck, Н. L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), TH 
Prediction of suicide. Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publish- 
vare Xii, 249 p. au 

* Levenson, Marvin & Neuringer, Charles. (LU 
zerne- Wyoming County Mental Health Cir, KS) Suicide 
and field . Omega: Journal of Death & Dying: 
1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 181-186.—Used records regarding 
the Picture Completion, Block Design, and Орје 
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issembly subtests of the WAIS to assess field depend- 
nce in 84 male veterans who had committed suicide and 
$4 nonsuicidal male psychiatric patients. The suicide 
Qup was significantly more field dependent (p < .05) 
п the nonsuicide group. It is suggested that field 
pendent persons have a cognitive style which presents 
em with a highly undifferentiated and global world 
iw which may predispose them to suicide. (24 ref) 
“Journal abstract. 
L 5625. Levin, Mark M. & Sarri, Rosemary C. (U 
Michigan) Juvenile delinquency: A study of juvenile 
des in the U.S. Ann Arbor, MI: University of 
ichigan, National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, 
04. хі, 75 p. 
5626. Litman, Robert E.; Wold, Carl L; Farberow, 
orman L. & Brown, Timothy R. (Suicide Prevention Ctr, 
5 Angeles, CA) Prediction models of suicidal behav- 
In A. T. Beck, H. L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), 
e prediction of suicide. Bowie, MD: Charles Press 
ishers, 1974. xii, 249 p. 
_ 5607. Lönnqvist, J. & Achté, Kalle A. (Helsinki U, 
(Central Hosp, Lapinlahdentie, Finland) Witchcraft, 
ligon and suicides in the light of The Witch Hammer 
d Contemporary cases. Omega: Journal of Death & 
ying, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 115-125.—Compares case 
| stories of witchcraft described in The Witch Hammer 
(1487) and contemporary clinical cases. The church's 
a titude toward suicide is examined, with particular 
ntion given to the defense mechanism of projection. 
m larities in attitudes toward accused witches and 
p patients are noted. 
Me a Дай, A. M. & Stark, L. H. (U Kentucky, 
уы. tr) Alcohol craving: Subjective and sí ! 
1974 (S - Quarterly Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 
ер), Vol 35(3-A), 899-905.—Administered a spe- 


p m "E experience craving when they Were 
ure o; ne worried, under stress, or in response to 
Vary in n o DIoyment Craving was also perceived to 
Conditioned «coa: It is suggested that craving is а 
Emotiona, ioc oEnitive label” which alerts alcoholics to 
ў ysphoria providing them with an acceptable 
а resume or continue drinking.—Journal 


fa 


ү patients: 7 
Lue alcoholism 
vho did not 
М RMMPI 
Bey een ental illness, were given to all the 
5 told that patients high in self-insight and low 


treatment unit (Group I) and 81 patients 
(Group II). 2 true-false tests derived from 
» One measuring self-insight and the other an 
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in mental illness would have a greater chance of doing. 
well in the treatment unit. Group I Ss tried to appear 
more insightful by giving more true responses on the self- 
insight test than those in Group II; the latter did not | 
indicate any attempt of impression management. (15 ref) ES 
—Journal abstract. 

5630. Meade, Anthony C. (Marquette U) The labeling 
approach to delinquency: State of the theory as a — 
function of method. Social Forces, 1974(Sep), Vol 53(1), 
83-91.—Tested hypotheses regarding selective bias on 
the part of official decision-makers, and the independent | 
effect of social control upon delinquency recidivism. - 
Contrary to the findings of earlier studies, data from 43 
(162 recidivists) juvenile offender records did not 
demonstrate selective bias in offender dispositions. 
While a significant, direct relationship was observed - 
between official labeling (formal hearing) and recidivism 
the result is an example of the type of finding which to 
often leads to a theoretically unwarranted inferential 
leap beyond the interpretational limits of the study data 
Suggestions for, and examples of, promising lines of 
methodological inquiry into central but neglected dimen- 
sions of labeling theory are presented. (38 ref)—Journal 


the aged.] (Srcr) 4 
1972, Vol 4(1), 11—17.—Studied causes, frequencies, and 


tterns of suicidal behavior occurring over 5 yrs in a 


ttempts 8 were with drugs е 
Principal cause of suicidal behavior is considered to be 
long-term depressive disturbances. 
—P. Vrtunski. 


assessing suicide risk. In A. T. Beck, 
Eds), The prediction 


Publishers, 1974. xii, 249 p. : 
PU ME E. (Washington U, Medical 


George P 
The clinical identification of suicidal risk. In A. 
L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The 
. Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publish- 


Edwards, Griffith & Kyle, 
Addiction Research Unit, | 
id) Alcoholics admitted to four hospitals 

ific mortality. 
Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol . 


School) 


times that among women, і 
violence, and suicide being the primary causes. Q5 


5635. Pacht, Asher R. & Cowden, James E. (Wisconsin 
Dept of Health & Social Services, Div of Corrections) An 
ratory study of five hundred sex offenders. 
viminal Justice & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 13-20. 
Е tudied the case records of 501 sex offenders. In 
‘addition, a subgroup of 109 sex offenders were evaluated 
determine the relationship of various personality 
characteristics to the types of offenses committed. Ss 
‘were grouped according to whether the law classified 
them under the criminal code (CC; i.e., when the court 
determined that no specialized treatment was needed) or 
as “sexually deviated” (SD; i.e., when the court found 
the offense to be a product of sexual psychopathology 
and recommended psychiatric treatment). Compared 
_ With CCs, SDs in general showed histories of long-term 
personality disturbances and significant difficulties in 
Many areas of interpersonal functioning; they appeared 
to be more interested in evoking a Positive response from 
their victims rather than gaining sexual gratification. 
_ CCs tended to be more aggressive toward their victims 
than SDs and were less interested in their victims’ 
responses toward them. Suggestions for treatment of sex 
offenders are presented.—7.. Gorsey. 
5636. Paulson, Morris J. & Stone, Dorothy. (U 
California, Ctr for the Health Sciences, Div of Medical 
Psychology, Los Angeles) Suicidal behavior of latency- 
age children. Journal of 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 50-53 


for hel; 
intolerable parcel ee 


familial stress. Perceived Tejection by parents, siblings. 

and/or peers was often involved, Death wishes and fears 
_ are a reality of a child's life and the rofessional must 
not ignore them despite the discomfort of discussin 
pem Me а youngster.—4A. Krichey, У 

‚ Peele, Stanton & Brodsk Archie, 

Business School) Interpersonal heroin: riers S 
addiction. Psychology Today, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(3), 22, 
24-26.—Points out parallels between drug addiction and 
. certain nonideal forms of love, Drugs give a Person a 

Way to structure life, and the effects do not seem 
inherent in the drug, but develop as a result of learnin; 
If an individual's life is not centered entirely on “ 
then withdrawal is fairly easy. Similarly, people who 
. need another person to structure their lives тА 
themselves off from others may 


y, Alex D. (Baylor Coll of Medici 
„ TX) A scheme for ‹ SSifyi i beh 
iors. In A. T. Beck, H. L, Reet Dae 


Publishers, 1 4. xii, 249 p. 
. Lee N. (Washin i 
E gton U, Medical 
- School) Antisocial behavior disturbances of childhood: 


un » Prognosis, and prospects. In E. J. Anthony 
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& C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Reviews literature which indicates the 
high prevalence and early onset of antisocial behavior 
disorders in children. These disorders are usually 
associated with maleness and severe school retardation; 
they persist into adulthood, come to treatment only 
under duress, run in families, and do not yield to 
conventional psychotherapeutic treatment techniques. 
(31 ref) 

5640. Rolf, Jon E. & Garmezy, Norman. (U Vermont) 
The school performance of children vulnerable to 
behavior pathology. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. 
Roff (Eds), Life history research in psychopathology: Ш. 
Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974, 
X, 383 p. 

5641. Rüdiger, Dietlinde & Tüschner, Helmi. (German 
Inst of International Pedagogical Research, Frankfurt/- 
Main, W Germany) [Investigations on the problem 
Structure of juvenile drug addicts.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 
21(1), 146-161.—Matched 3 groups of 14-20 yr old high 
School and vocational school students (№ = 293) with 
Tespect to age, sex, and educational level and adminis- 
tered a questionnaire concerning personal problems to 
all Ss. Members of Group 1 were drug addicts under 
treatment, Group 2 were occasional drug users, and 
Group 3 had never used drugs. The responses to the 
questionnaire revealed significant differences between 
Group 1 and the other 2 groups as to the number and 
intensity of family problems, emotional stability, and 
interest in ethical, religious, and political problems. 
(English & French summaries) —W. J. Koppitz. 

3642. Schuckit, Marc A. & Gunderson, E. K. (US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, CA) Alcoholism among Navy and Marine Corps 

- Military Medicine, 1974(Oct), Vol 13910), 
809-811.—Examined the characteristics of а 64 -уг 
Sample of Navy and Marine Corps officers hospitalized 
for alcoholism —197 Navy and 46 Marine Corps officer 
Cases (average ages 41 and 39 yrs, respectively). There 
Were no significant differences between Navy ап d 
Marine officers in demographic, military status, an 
clinical characteristics. However, Navy officers Were 
more often returned to full duty after hospitalization 
than Marine Officers, and were more likely to have 
Subsequent psychiatric hospitalizations. Incidence a 
by rank also exhibited differences. Suggestions for 
improved Screening procedures and staff training ate 
Presented, and the present data are compared wi D 
similar information regarding enlisted personnel. (15 ге 
=L Gorsey. w South 

5643. Shiloh, Ailon & Selavan, Ida C. (Eds.). n 
Florida, Graduate School of Public Health) E 
Eroups of America: Their morbidity, mortality p. 
behavior disorders: M. The Blacks. Springfield, 1: 
Charles C "Thomas, 1974. xvi, 296 p. ife in 

3644. Srivastava, S. p. (U Lucknow, India) Sex li 4 
an Indian male prison. Indian Journal of Social Work, 
1974(Apr), Vol 35(1), 21-33.— Discusses patterns о. 
sexual adjustment of 400 males in an all-male institutoa 
of 1,700 population. Major areas of sexual expressio 
included nocturnal sex dreams, masturbation, а? 
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homosexuality. Attitudes of the prisoners are described, 
with the problems for prison administrators, and 
recommendations are made. 

5645. Stein, Kenneth B. & Rozynko, Vitali. (U 
California, Berkeley) Psychological and social variables 
and personality patterns of drug abusers. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(3), 431-446. 
—Conducted interviews with and administered a battery 
of psychological tests (e.g., the MMPI, the Socialization 
scale of the California Psychological Inventory, and the 
Future and Past Time Perspective Tests) to 201 voluntar- 
y male admissions to the dextoxification ward of a state 
hospital (mean age = 25.52 yrs). 6 primary personality 
dimensions (tension, motoric, ideational, sensory expres- 
sive, socialization, and vocabulary intelligence) were 
used as the basis for a computerized (OTYPE program) 
analysis. Data revealed 10 types which were associated 
with a large number of social, demographic, and 
psychological variables. These 10 types are described in 
terms of drug history and personality test results. (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

5646. Steinglass, Peter & Wolin, Steven. (George 
Washington U, Medical School) Explorations of a 
systems approach to alcoholism. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 527-532.—Deseribes an 
ponen model in which up to 6 chronic alcoholic Ss 
саны to drink іп а setting that included a token 
dorum pee to replicate the major features of an 
cae a асар gang. Clinical observations of interac- 
тог іп 3 groups followed a pattern that was 
Ene д» primitive and scarce, a depressed 
although En and a bored and underutilized staff, 
OCEA groups were trouble free and smoothly 

КА, ДЕ with few examples of regressive behavior. 
Pelfrey, Pom David E.; Wackwitz, John Н; 
Caroli e ael C. & Dougherty, Frank. (U South 
Relatio ) Substance use among juvenile offenders: 
nee to parental substance use and demo- 
IDSs ets: Addictive Diseases, 1974, Vol 
Counselors жш uring a 12-wk period, family court 
drug offen ios uated consecutive discharges of juvenile 
county area ts (157 whites and 111 blacks) in a 14- 
ndings of South Carolina. Demographic data and 
offenders are presented on drug-use patterns of the 
between oe their parents, and the relationships 
indicate har use and other selected variables. Results 
almost all (a) there were major race differences on 
use feo one (b) on all indicators of substance 
users than bj i alcohol use), whites were heavier 
Interrelation: Ur 5; (c) there was a consistent, positive 

uana, an, = їр among substance use (alcohol, mari- 
mother’s use "ed drugs) and between father’s and 
Positively rel of alcohol; (d) father's alcohol use was 
Mother's ake to all juvenile drug-use variables; (€) 

D. о use was positively related to all juvenile 
Telationshi nm les only for white Ss; and (f) the 
Use ie es demographic variables and drug 
abstract, on both race and type of drug.—Journal 


3648. 
& Мы mas, Alexander; Chess, Stella; Sillen, Janet 
cultural atua et, (New York U, Medical Cir) Gross: 
Vulnerabilities са behavior in children with special 


0 stress. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & 
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M. Roff (Eds), Life history research in psychopathology: 
Ш. Minneapolis, MN: University of Minesota Pre 
1974. x, 383 p. J 
5649. Ulett, George A.; Itil, Ellen & Perry, Stephen G. — 
(Deaconess Hosp, Neuropsychiatric Service, St Louis, 
MO) Cytotoxic food testing in alcoholics. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1914(Sep), Vol 35(3-A), 
930-942.—25 male alcoholics recently hospitalized for 
detoxication had more positive reactions to 65 foodstuffs 
than did abstinent members of Alcoholics Anonymous | 
or a group of nonalcoholics. Whether the greater | 
sensitivity is due to a genetic mechanism or to recent — 
excessive drinking is discussed. (31 ref) € 
5650. Viamontes, Jorge A. & Powell, Barbara J. - 
(Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Ctr, St Louis, MO) © 
Demographic characteristics of black and white male 
alcoholics. International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, 
Vol 9(3), 489-494.—Studied demographic differences 3 
and variations in the reported incidence of alcohol- = 
related symptomatology in 100 black and 100 white male | 


$ 


hospitalized alcoholics. Results support previous findings 
that blacks began drinking at an earlier age, were _ 
younger at admission, and reported more hallucinatory 
behavior and convulsions than whites. К 
5651. Wallace, Don & Hiner, Darlene. (VA Hosp, _ 
Houston, TX) Some descriptive measures on 100 . 
consecutive VA hospital drug abuse admissions. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(3) 
465-473.—Reports demographic, personality, and drug 
history characteristics of 100 consecutive admissions to а 
Veterans Administration hospital drug abuse program. 
Data for 3 subgroups are presented, and differences in 
economic and criminality measures and clinical pictures —. 
are discussed. y 
5652. Weisman, Avery & Worden, J. W. (Harvard U, _ 
Medical School, Boston) Risk-rescue rating in suicide ` 
assessment. In A. T. Beck, H. L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri — 


Press Publishers, 1974. xii, 249 p. E 
(U Modena, Clinica delle 


5653. Zanocco, 
Malattie Nervose € Mentali, Italy) [Reflections on a 
; A revision of the concept of psychopathic - 


lity.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(Nov-Dec), 
Vol 8(6), 633-649.—Attempts to clarify the diagnostic 
eters surrounding the concepts of "psychopathic 
personality." Clinical observations indicate that the 
psychopath lacks the ability to identify with others, 1.¢., 
to love. Consequently, he lacks the capacity for discour- 
agement and recovery, ог à genuine feeling of group 
membership. The psychology and psychopathology of | 
identification and aggression explain such symptoms as 
unauthentic attitudes (false self), tendencies to mimic 
and dramatize, the dynamics of sadomasochistic rela- 
tionships, and the expression of instincts and archaic | 
codes which are the basis for retaliation, parricide, 
incest, cannibalism, etc.—N. De Palma. yi 
5654. Zubin, Joseph. (New York State Dept of Mental ? 
Hygiene, New York) Observations on nosological issues —. 
in the classification of suicidal behavior. In A. T. Beck, 
H. L. Resnik & D. J. Lettieri (Eds), The prediction of. 
suicide. Bowie, MD: Charles Press Publishers, 1974. xii, 
249 p. А 
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5655. Appell, Louise S. & McKeen, Ronald L. 
(Catholic U of America, Program in Special Education) 
Parents and professionals rate SMR and PMR adults on 
developmental tasks: A comparison study. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 14-16.—Compared the 
ratings by parents and professionals of severely and 
profoundly retarded adults on developmental tasks as 
- described by R. Valett (1970). Results indicate that 73 
out of 110 correlations between professional and parent 
or guardian ratings were significant. In areas where 
judgment of behavioral manifestations which were 
| emotionally tinged was required, the instrument was 
"weakest; for areas where the tasks were clearly-stated 
_ descriptions of observable performance (е.р., language 
and thinking skills) and for which the raters were asked 
to judge the quality of the performance, there was 
evidence that professional and parents or guardians 
agreed strongly. Instances of incorrect Scoring proce- 
- dures are noted. —M. E. Pounsel. 
5656. Ashcraft, Mark H. & Kellas, George. (U Kansas) 

.. Organization in normal and retarded children: Temporal 
aspects of storage and retrieval. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 502—508.— Studied the 


flow of information from input through output in a free- 
recall task by means 


a Of S-paced presentation times, 
externalized rehearsal, and interven Tesponse times. In 
this context, storage and retrieval of categorized material 
| were examined for 40 10-yr-old normal and 40 16-yr-old 
mentally retarded children of the same mental age. As 
indicated by the patterns of input and output times, 
. instructions to rehearse according to category member- 
ship led to the formation of higher order memory units 
that were functional during recall. Input and output 
times under uninstructed conditions revealed little 
Spontaneous use of conceptual categories in either IQ 
group, although provision of Ud cues resulted in a 
marked increase in recall performance for these Ss 
Results are discussed in terms of the chunking and 
recoding of input and the influence of active, organi 
Dep processing on retrieval, (16 tef)—Journal 
stract. 


5657. Baroft, S. (U i 

Hill) Mental retardation: tuns Lou Саа, Chapel 
ment. Washingto; Д i 
$17.95.—This textbook includes an душы ТОР 


educational, vocational, and res; 
sime Ne also included. (48p DS S 
York, Binghamton) An evaluation of samet ы 
ison of is. Journa 
of Learning Disabilities, 197, о 
Eo summated ratings oe o ally 
20 learni 


t a com] 
assess the hyperkinesis oj learning-disabled chine 


‘(mean аре = 9,5 yrs). Results sh 

$ . ts show that th i 
a va а оа а and reliable for 
cre te <inesis and that pair comparisons were 


gory.on an inti er = ed importance of each subcate. 
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5659. Cameron, Paul. (St Mary's Coll Maryland) 
Social stereotypes: 3 faces of happiness. Psychology 
Today, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(3), 62-64.—Answers to a self. 
report questionnaire indicate that the old and physically 
infirm did not think of themselves as less happy than the 
young and physically able. O ratings also showed that 
retarded children enjoyed life as much as normal 
children did. However, in all ages and physical condi- 
tions, the more well-to-do felt themselves happier than 
others.—E. J. Posavac. 

5660. Carrier, Joseph K. (Parsons State Hosp Re- 
search Ctr, KS) Nonspeech noun usage training with 
severely and profoundly retarded children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
510-517.—Used a nonspeech symbol system, consisting 
of small pieces of masonite cut into various shapes, to | 
investigate the learning of noun usage by 62 nonverbal, | 
severely or profoundly retarded 7-16 yr olds. Results 
indicate that most such Ss could learn appropriate skills 
and did so in a short period of time when this nonspeech 
response mode was employed.—Journal abstract. 

5661. Clifton-Everest, I. M. (MRC, Unit for Research 
on Medical Applications of Psychology, U Cambridge, 
England) Immediate recognition of letter sequences by 
slow-learning children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 125(1), 13-30.—Describes 2 experiments 
which investigated the importance of immediate memory l 
in explaining the defects of children with specific i 
learning disabilities. Ss were a total of 19 such children | 
and a group of 19 normal controls who were compared 
on their performance on an immediate memory task 
involving the recognition of letter trigrams. The variables | 
Considered were (a) rate of forgetting, (b) amount of 
proactive interference build-up, (c) distraction from the 
recognition list, (d) susceptibility to acoustic confusion 
and (c) interference from the interpolated task. Results 
offer only equivocal evidence of a defect of immediate 
memory in children with specific learning disabilities and 
are compatible with the notion that these children are 
slower at developing “task sets.” The findings are 
discussed in the context of general theories of immediate 
memory and theories of mental retardation.—Journa' 
abstract. 

5662. Cromer, Richard F. (MRC Developmental 
Psychology Unit, London, England) Receptive language 
in the mentally retarded: Processes and diagnostic 
distinctions. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds) 
Language perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter: 
vention. Baltimore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. n 
670p $14.50 —Reviews evidence showing that WE 
subnormals are merely delayed in their language ас 
tion. 2 points are stressed: that one cannot talk ples i 
linguistic competence in the mentally retarded and 5 
greater emphasis should be placed on the processes bY 
Which language is acquired rather than on describing Tit 
linguistic level of any group. It is hypothesized d 
DERE delay may lead to different реа acquis 

rocesses after a critical period. (5 p re 

5663. de Ia Cruz, Felix F. & ауес Gerald D. (Eds 
(МІН, National Inst of Child Health & Human Develop 
ment, Bethesda, MD) Human sexuality and the mentally 
retarded. Baltimore, MD: Penguin, 1974. xii, 352 p 
$255.—Presents the paperback edition of the proce 


а 1971 conference on human sexuality and the 
fally retarded. 22 papers аге included on the topics 
hosocial development and sex education, physical 
ological aspects of sexual behavior in the retarded, 
tutional, and community attitudes and policies, and 
tand future research directions. 

5664. Detterman, Douglas K. (Case Western Reserve 
MR is MR is MR: Mental retardation and the 
ophy of science. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), 
(5), 26-28.— Discusses 3 dimensions of defining 
m retardation: (a) the type of variable—indepen- 
Ment, dependent, or intervening—specified by the term; 
[ level of discourse—molar or molecular—implied 
definition of the term; and (c) the degree of 
Precision suggested by the definition. 

Finch, A. J.; Childress, W. B. & Ollendick, T. H. 
nia Treatment Ctr for Children, Richmond) Effica- 
WAIS short forms. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), 
12(5), 48-49.—Studied 50 WAIS protocols with Full 
le IQ equal to or less than 69 to determine the 

acy of WAIS short forms to meet the criteria 
sed by R. Resnick and A. Entin (see PA, Vol 
73) with retarded adults. Results indicate that none 
the short-form procedures employed satisfactorily 
Шей all 3 criteria for the prediction of IQ level. (16 


5666. Garcia, Robert et al. (U Texas, Austin) 
Perception of depth in the profoundly retarded. Bulletin 
@ the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Sep), Vol 4(3), 185-187. 
2182954 yr old profoundly mentally retarded male Ss, 
aving a mean social age of 1.65 and a mean social 
ent of 6.63, were tested for depth perception on the 
ual cliff.” 39% of those tested clearly perceived this 
Sion of depth. The theoretical and practical implica- 
of this experiment, and further experiments to be 


х ^ out in the future, are discussed—Journal 
( E. Guarnaccia, Vincent J. & Weiss, Robin L. 
л i Factor structure of fears in the mentally 
ШО у ила! of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
m Toui б eines parents’ ratings on the 81- 
Б Сй le Fear Survey for Children (LFSC) from a 
Ey for 102 6-21 yr olds who had a mean IQ of 
E n n subjected to a principal-components 
fativel P and rotated by varimax method. 4 
tors E ependent and psychologically meaningful 
Es LES Separation, Natural Events, Injury, and 
Red i ese factors correspond substantially to those 
Bre се that used the LFSC with nonretarded 
"5668 EC 5 ref) —Journal summary. 
m d (U Mi John W.; Streeter, Lynn A. & Raker, 
Im memo ichigan) Labeling, rehearsal, and short- 
al PS retarded children. Journal of Experi- 
Sed a sh 'Sychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(2), 259-268. 
of verbal aes memory task to explore the effects 
86 mildi eling and rehearsal on serial-position г 
ay Eod 9-11 yr old children. A stimulus 
resent 6 of 7 cards depicting familiar animals 
Бе ed for 7 trials. In. Exp 1, recall when Ss 
oT as they were shown was compared to 
sted, ou o labeling occurred. Total recall was not 
indered and or the older age group primacy recall was 
recency recall was facilitated by labeling. 


i 
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In Exp ll, when prompting accompanied rehearsal, recall 
improved at both recency and primacy positions. When. 
prompting occurred for the primacy positions only, recall 
was higher for these positions but not for other positions. 
—Journal abstract. 

5669. Hall, Judy E. (U Alabama, Ctr for Develop 
mental & Learning Disorders, Birmingham) Sexual 
behavior. In J. Wortis (Ed), Mental retardation and 
developmental disabilities: An annual review: VI. New 
York, NY: Bruner/Mazel, 1974. xiv, 305 p.—Presents a 
review of the literature on sexuality and sexual behavior 
in the mentally retarded adolescent and adult, emphasiz 
ing research and theories in the areas of sterilizatio 
sexual development, marriage, children, contraception, | 
sex education, and sexual attitudes. The need for more 
research and more comprehensive evaluations of se 
education programs for the retarded is cited. (147 ref) 
Leonard; Damron, | 
Little Rock) 


Vol 7, 14-28.—Discusses 
need for social approval, s 

tric status, as they relate 
Research articles that provi 


are cited. Results of the mul i 
the staff of the Noi 
compared with research findings 
development, motor skills, and other 


teristics of the mentally retarded. Review of the literature 


indicates that retarded Ss may have a greater need 


social approval and that little emphasis is placed on the - 
of in-classroom evaluation that could provide the | 
basis for designing and developing а research-based, — 
sociolearning curriculum for the mentally retarded. Q8. 
ref)—R. J. Ambrosino. Г 


5671. Hofmeister, Alan M.& 
Development and validation 


& Latham, Glenn. (Utah. 
of a mediated 


1), 3-1.—Describes а ри. pos 
training program that emphasized teaching Se -care c 
skills B feet pre children. Ап _ 
evaluation of the program by parents | 
rogram has the potential to make signi 
the behavior repertoires of preschool 
5672. Horton, Ka B. (Vani 
intervention and language learning. e 
bush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: 
Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore. MD: ы 
University Park Press, 1974. xv. 670p $i4.50. —Reviews - 
data on language insufficiency of retarded children. Itis — 
concluded that basic research is needed on cognitive and 
language development in normal children before mean- 
ingful intervention strategies 57 retarded children сап be 
ulated and tested. ‘4Y, p rel a ; 
ЮЗ. Jackson, a Exberdeen Coll of Education, и 
Scotland) The ecology of educable mental handicap. 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1974(Jun), Vol | 
2008, Pt 1), 18-22.— Designed an ecological study A 
including 21 socioeconomic variables to fill a perceived 


in knowledge obtained from surveys carried out in 
t Britain. Electoral wards were taken as neighbor- 
units and elementary linkage analysis method was 
ied. 4 clusters emerged from the correlation matrix, 
of which was considered particularly important to 
present study. A table of correlations between 
kwardness and social factors for 3 previous studies, 
pared to correlations of educable mental handicap 
with social factors in the present study, is presented. It is 
concluded that the surveys all show a high degree of 
Consistency associating backwardness with indices of 
social deviancy —R. Hall. 
_ 5674. Johnson, Clark & Jackson, Ernest G. (Hastings 
Coll) Ontogenetic changes in two forms of the Muller- 
Lyer illusion in normal and retarded subjects. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 949-953. 
—Forms A (arrowheads pointing out) and B (arrow- 
. heads pointing in) of the Muller-Lyer illusion were 
- administered to normal and retarded Ss to study possible 
anges in illusion strength in either or both forms. It 
was found that only Form A changed in strength when 
(a) age was varied from 8-18 yrs in normal children and 
~ (b) when the illusion was presented repeatedly over 8 
trials for normal and retarded children. These findi 
- Conflict with perceptual theories which assume that both 
forms of the illusion change with these manipulations. A 


net to rehabilitation i 
field of mental retardation. To; ics ilude m 


attitudes toward the mentally retarded; the relationshi; 

r between intelligence, poverty, and retardation; defects, 
disabilities, and learning; the mentally retarded child 

and his family; and preventive programs for retardation. 


- (I9 p ref) 
Lerch, Harold R. (Area VI 
Stockton, CA) Physi. 


ation of the Visually Н, 
AQ), 36-40. Discusses the 


PERO (лз Лу дс EC, 
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provisions for the blind retarded child. Ordinarily, 
normally developing blind children do not differ from 
the nonvisually handicapped child in the manner and 
rate of language acquisition. If a blind child hears little 
speech, or if his speech is not attended to, he is denied 
primary experiences of speech development. A 3-yr study 
of the emerging speech patterns of a 9-yr-old nonverbal 
blind girl is reported. At first she used language to refuse. 
by shouting “No.” Her speech centered around nonsense 
syllables. Although her language became more fluent, in 
Storytelling she narrated only single events related to her 
own feelings. Her greatest distortions in language usage 
were in expressing her feelings. Language is communica- 
tion and the basic system of human interaction, but 
children who live as isolates in home or in residential 
institutions do not experience this interaction.—C. L. 
Nicholson, 

5679. Rowitz, Louis. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst, 
Chicago) Social factors in mental retardation. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(7), 405-412.—A 
review of the literature suggests that studies of social 
factors in mental retardation are conducted primarily 
within epidemiological frameworks and that the research 
can be classified into 4 perspectives: (a) the East Coast 
Prevalence Studies which have been epidemiological in 
nature with a concern for the incidence of retardation in 
à given area, (b) the social epidemiological perspective of 
western Europe which emphasizes program planning and 
evaluation, (c) social-behavioral research which is con- 
cerned with social factors in labeling and life-styles of 
adult retardates, and (d) the crisis research trend which is 
concerned with how families cope with retarded child- 
Ten. A synthesis of findings from these 4 frameworks is 
presented, based on the premise that the family should 
be viewed as the central core of an understanding of the 
social elements "in mental retardation. (43 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5680. Schiefelbusch, Richard L. (U Kansas, Bureau of 
Child Research) Language. In J. Wortis (Ed), Mental 
retardation and developmental disabilities: An annual 
review: VI. New York, NY: Bruner/Mazel, 1974. xiv, 305 
p.—Presents a review of the history of research on 
language development in the retarded, problems 11 
assessment, various language training programs, an 
linguistic research on inappropriate language. The 
usefulness of Piaget's work on concept and language 
development for studying the problems of the retarded i$ 
discussed, and the current emphasis on behavioral and 
systems planning approaches to language education 1$ 
Prset go ref) inst fot 

- Silverman, Wayne P. (New York State Ins 
Research in Mental н, New York) Complex 
visual discriminations in cultural familial retardates ап 
normal children. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 103(3), 539.545. — Examined informati» 
Processing in a visual matching task in a group of 
cultural familial retardates (mean age = 18 yrs) and 2 
Eroup of 31 normal children in Grades 2, 5, or 8, using 
digit sequences of varyi complexity as the stimuli 
Reaction times (RTs) of normal adult Ss making 527 
J ents do not fit into a single-process self-terminat А 
ing feature testing model, while those for different 


Judgments do. This study found that (a) the same-differ 
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ent relationship was the same for normal Ss and 
` retardates, with same judgment RTs deviating from 
redictions of a self-terminating model; (b) overall RT 
was a function of Ss' mental age; and (c) differences in 
_ RTs between groups were due primarily to "intercept" 
rather than "slope" effects, although evidence of a 
possible slope difference was found between the 8th 
aders and the other groups.—Journal abstract. 

5682. Talkington, Larry W. (Fairview Hosp & 
Training Ctr, Salem, OR) An exploratory program for 
blind-retarded. Education of the Visually Handicapped, 
1972(May), Vol 4(2), 33-35.— Discusses the neglect of 
the retarded blind, including the lack of information, 
techniques, facilities, and resources for helping this 
handicapped group. An exploratory attempt to develop 
_ basic programing for a sample of retarded blind, using à 

stimulation-activity approach, is described. The regres- 
sive state of the Ss was indicated by their almost 
complete disregard for anything except unusual stimuli. 
Communications efforts dealt with getting Ss to respond 
to basic commands. The socialization approach was used 
lo try to get students to interact with each other. Efforts 
Were made to increase mobility skills, thereby making the 
student more independent. Pre- and postmeasures taken 
оп the Verbal Language Development Scale showed 
е during the project, indicating the need for 

T development 1 —C. 
Nicholson. р of program techniques.—C. L 

5683. Umetani, Tadao. [A study of discrimination 
Teversal-shift learning in mentally retarded children: 
Investigation of reaction time.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol 21(3), 137-147. 
ae developmental aspects of the discrimination 
us -shift learning process on the basis of analysis of 
я ion time and the number of trials. In Exp I, reversal 
E of object-size (Task 1) and form-number (Task 2) 
n vn to 22 13-14 yr old mentally retarded children. 
ga П, 4 successive reversal shifts of Task 2 were 
Reisi 12 mentally retarded children of the same ages- 
rot indicate that (a) younger Ss’ preoccupation wi 

os aspects of Task 1 interfered with the mediation- 
of RES (b) reaction time depended on identification 
короп! cues relevant to stimulus dimensions, (c) 
RES Ше was longer in the early stage of learning 

nye ur iately after reversal shift, and (d) fast learners 
(English er variability of reaction time in the early stages- 

ЧЕ. summary) (16 ref)}—S. Choe. 

VA) лай Rudolph Е. (Richmond Public Schools, 
р polia as a specific learning disability. 
2-351 Journal of Symbology, 1974(Mar), Vol 5(1), 
failure in nvestigated the existence of dyssymbolia (ie. а 
E iiec e Ptual thinking so that thoughts cannot be 
iagnosed language) in 8 9-25 yr old Ss who had been 
subtests ihe dyssymbolic. Ss completed the WAIS 
ide Ran е Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement, the 
eversals €x ie awhbgest Test, and R. F. Wagner's 
on more ae . Data suggest that dyssymoblic Ss think 
Successful į crete levels than normals and are relatively 
fail when in test situations requiring rote memory. but 
are ES De formation task and abstract thinking 
Tather tha. ed. Deficits appear to focus on inferential 
n purely abstract thinking abilities. Suggestions 
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hierarchical factor structure 
ITPA for reading disabled children. Journal of Psycholo 
g 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1), 65—16.—Obtained a hierarchical 
‘actor solution on correlations among WISC and Illinois | 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (TPA) subtests for ПО — _ 
reading disabled 8-10 yr olds. The ability hierarchy, 
which included a general (g) factor, 2 subgeneral factors 
and 5 primary factors, was arranged in a manner 
congruent with Р. E. Vernon's structural paradigm. The — 
g-factor was defined by a moderate but distinct patte 
of positive loadings from WISC and ITPA subtests. / 
the subgeneral level a verbal-educational factor was 
defined by verbal WISC and ITPA subtests, and- 
spatia percepi factor was defined - 
ISC performance and ITPA visual subtests. 3 primary 
factors—Freedom from Distractibility, Verbal Precision, | 
and Quasi-Specific—were defined by WISC subtests. 
primary factors—Automatic Processes and Representa- 
tional Processes—were defined by ITPA subtests. (28° 


ref)—Journal abstract. 
5686. Wortis, Joseph (Ed.). (State U New York, Stony — 
Brook) Mental retardation and developmental disabili 


ties: An annual review: VI. New York, NY: 
Mazel, 1974. xiv, 305 p. 


tion.” Journal of Sj 
Vol 17(3), 432-445. 
petence of yr 


differences 
and controls. 
significantly poor: 
judges, familiar wi 
of the 10 omission 9s, /' 

the 10 control Ss as brain 


5688. Ingham, R 
icia. (New 
Haymarket, Australia) 
of speaking by stuttere! 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1 


the target rate. r 
Ss who reduced their f 
stuttered in the 50% 


5688-5695 


stuttering occurred in other conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 5689. Monnin, Lorraine M. & Huntington, Dorothy A. 
California State U, Los Angeles) Relationship of 
articulatory defects to speech-sound identification. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
173), 352-366.—A total of 45 normal-speaking and 
Speech-defective children were compared on a speech- 
sound | identification task which included sounds the 
speech-defective Ss misarticulated and sounds they 
articulated correctly. The identification task included 4 
tests: [rw] contrasts, acoustically similar contrasts, 
acoustically dissimilar contrasts, and vowel contrasts. 
_ The speech sounds were presented on a continuum from 
| undistorted signals to severely distorted speech signals 

under conditions which have caused confusion amon; 
adults. The procedure employed was designed to test, in 
depth, each sound under study and to minimize 
extraneous variables. Speech-sound identification abili 
of speech-defective Ss was found to be specific rather 
- than a general deficiency, Suggesting a positive relation- 
ship between production and identification ability. (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


ech and nonspeech 
moderate to severe 


) асе errors, апі omissi 
ese behavioral differences Support the conclusion that 


? i е apraxia of ists i 
some children with detective. articulation, (99 с 
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In motor aphasia, a lesion involving the cortex of the left 
frontal lobe results in the production of few words, lack 
of fluency, Stereotyped responses, and production of 
expletives (oaths). However, the patient retains aware- 
ness of his oral performance and exhibits ability to 
follow commands. In receptive aphasia, damage to the 
temporal parietal area of the left cerebral hemisphere 
results in the production of many meaningless, chaotical- 
ly arranged words and word combinations. The patient is 
unable to understand others and appreciate his own 
errors. The presence of both deficits in auditory images 
and motor packages is termed global aphasia. Tech- 
niques for communicating with motor and receptive 
aphasics are discussed, and problems in the prognosis 
and treatment of aphasia are considered. Nonaphasic 
disturbances which may pose a problem in differential 
diagnosis are also noted. (18 ref)—A. Olson. 

5692. Ames, Frances R. (Groote Schuur Hosp, Cape 
Town, S Africa) Cinefilm and EEG recording during 
“hand-waving” attacks of an epileptic, photosensitive 
child. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 301-304.—Describes the seizures of 
a 5-yr-old mentally defective photosensitive epileptic 
boy. The seizures were complex and included repetitive 
hand movements. Cinefilm and EEG recordings are 
Presented which suggest that the hand movements were 
Part of the seizure pattern. (French summary) 

5693. Amstey, Marvin S. (U Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Herpes V. D.—A serious problem 
in pregnancy. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 
1974(Aug Vol 8(8), 128-141.—Describes basic facts 
about genital herpesvirus infections and its relationship 
to pregnancy. The virus is acquired by sexual contact 
and may often be a threat to newborns if the mother is 
infected at the time of delivery. Comparisons with 
Syphilis and gonorrhea are discussed, and treatment 
Tecommendations are presented. 

5694. L.; Mariani, Elmo & Crandall, 
Paul H. (U California, Los Angeles) An electronic circuit 
for detection of EEG seizures recorded with implanted 
electrodes. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
stology, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 305-308.—Describes an 
analog-digital circuit which will accept one or more EL 
Inputs and signal the presence of an electrographic 
Seizure. The use of this seizure detector for routine ап 
reliable ward monitoring of telemetered EEG is demon- 
strated. (French s nor. 

.2695. Bancaud, J. et al. “Generalized” epileptic 
Seizures elicited by electrical stimulation of the тота 
In тап. Electroencephalography & Clinica 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 215-282 Per 
formed 509 electrical stimulations in the frontal lobes o 
10 18-27 yr old epileptic patients presenting generalize 
Spontaneous seizures. Of these 509 stimulations, 1 
induced either simple electroclinical absences, complex 
absences, generalized tonic-clonic seizures, or bilaterally 
synchronous, symmetrical spike and wave seizures 

Sse responses, which in each case paralleled ES 
Spontaneous attacks of the patient, occurred from the 

Enning of stimulation and ended with its cessation, 
except for the tonic-clonic seizures, The of response 
obtained was largely related to the parameters 0, 
stimulation (ie, in the same patient, a discharge ? 
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subclinical spikes and waves could become an absence 
and subsequently a generalized tonic-clonic seizure when 
the intensity or duration of stimulation was increased). 
Results demonstrate the role of the cerebral cortex, 
particularly the frontal portion, in generalized epileptic 
attacks. (French summary) (37 ref)—Journal summary. 

5696. Birch, Herbert G. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Methodological issues in the 
longitudinal study of malnutrition. In D. F. Ricks, A. 
Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history research in 
psychopathology: III, Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 p. 

5697. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Ctr, Psychology Service, Denver, CO) The cognitive 
sequelae of penetrating missile wounds of the brain. 
Military Medicine, 1974(Oct), Vol 139(10), 815-817. 
—Administered cognitive tests to 100 patients with 
combat-incurred penetrating missile wounds of the brain 
and compared their performance with that of a control 
group of 50 Ss evacuated from Vietnam with no 
psychiatric or neurological problems. Tests included the 
WAIS, Wechsler Memory Scale, and the Shipley 
Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellectual 
Impairment. Mean performance of brain-injured Ss did 
not differ significantly from that of normals on any of 
the measures, suggesting the absence of significant 
impairment in the sample as a whole. Individuals within 
the brain-injured sample did, however, demonstrate both 
iiim and specific cognitive deficits, the incidence of 

eficits being higher in the left-hemisphere lesion sample 
m in Ss with posterior lesions than in Ss with right- 
emisphere and frontal lesions.—Journal abstract. 

e 5698. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
oa Denver, CO) Use of the MMPI with patients with 
i аала head injuries. Journal of Clinical 
ti ae A logy, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 571-573.—Computa- 
SES à group mean MMPI profile for a sample of 50 
Rum в with war-related head trauma resulted in a 
О оде protocol with elevations above a T value of 70 
dm d 8, 2, and 1. Because of an increased frequency 
i UN iatrically pathological responses on the MMPI 
to аре, the clinical utility of an organic-sign index 
hae organic from functional patients was not 
NC = rated. Similarly, use of a 5-item MMPI central 
p System scale as a discriminator was mot 

б Journal summary. 

MA) 5 Blumer, Dietrich. (McLean Hosp, Belmont, 
Perona C personality disorders. In J. R. Lion (Ed), 
More MD disorders: Diagnosis and management. Balti- 
EE iie. Williams & Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 p- $21. 
item m the history of research on effects of frontal 
P» CERE ral lobe lesions on personality, and describes 
patholo Tistics of, and differences between, the psycho- 
Frontal Diagnosis, etiology, and treatment of the 
Several mer personality and the epileptic personality. 

5700 е examples are included. (23 ref) 
lSyndrom noe Broustet, A. & M. 
long arm of Q: A new case of partial deletion of the 
Русоа chromosome 18.] (Етеп) Annales Médico- 
a single cce 1974(May), Vol 1(5), 641-648.—Reports 
arm or one of the verified partial deletion of the long 
typical a omosome 18 in a woman 35 old, with 

Ccompanying dysmorphic picture, mental retar- 
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dation, and psychological disturbances characterized by 
excitation and abnormal movements. 
5701. Brekke, Beverly; Williams, John D. & Tait, - 


family situati 
of H. Furth’ 
weight problems. Res 
differences in conservati 
home and the sighted group. 
living at home conserved more of! 
alized blind. Further investigations of the differen 
between the 2 groups of blind Ss showed that degree 
blindness was of less importance than place of residence. 
—Journal abstract. 5 
5702. Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U, Medical School) 
Mental disorders in later life: Organic brain syndrome. 
In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later 
life. Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 197. 


deficiency occurring at the time 
cases. Results indicate that kwashiorkor 
in urban than in rural settings, is 
districts undergoing recent 
most often involves the oldest 
5704. Craig, Marge. Pati 
ry Psychotherapy, 
157-164.— Describes efforts of 


Psy! 


ba " 
= X tion exercises, and muscle relaxation. Success- 
pparent absence of 


es in maintaining a low pressure and а 


Coll) Notes on an artifact in measu 
. Journal of Speech & Hea 


and above), 1 
ear in which the mn is placed ien ME 
hich is present continu: 8 
ena athe 2 sounds can be misinterpreted 
detecting and avoiding this test 
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1763), 342-351.—Administered the Boehm Test of Basic between unexpected deaths and 
- Concepts to 24 hard-of-hearing children and 24 normal- birthweight, slight growth Tetarda 
hearing children, aged 6-8 yrs. The hearing-impaired “insult” during pregnancy, inductio; 
were enrolled at least part-time in regular public schools. jaundice, month of birth 
Their responses were analyzed according to age level and 


TN 


short Bestation, low 
tion, twin delivery, 
n of labor, neonatal 
‚ congenital defects, and 
subsequent hospitalization. There was no relationship. 


degree of hearing loss and Compared to norms for between death and breast feeding. (15 ref) 


normal-hearing Ss. Results indicate significant differ- 5711. Feifel, Herman. 
ences in knowledge of the coni 


(VA Outpatient Clinic, Los 


cepts tested between Ss Angeles, CA) Religious conviction and fear of death 
е with moderately severe among the healthy and the terminally ill. Journal for the 
ences between younger Scientific Study of Religion, 1974(Sep), Vol 13(8), 
ankings of 353-360.—Investigated the relationship between reli- 


With milder losses and thos 
- losses, but no sig 
and older hearing-imp: 
Taw scores revealed that 75% of the hard-of- 


aired Ss. Percentile г: 


hearing Ss Bious persuasion and fear of death in 92 physically 
ompared to healthy persons and 92 terminally ill patients. No 
em analysis differences in the intensity of fear of death were found 


“scored at or below the 10th percentile when c 
- forms for hearing Ss their age or younger. It 
of the responses indicate poorest performa: 
concepts, followed by quantity, miscellan 
- concepts, in that order—Journal abstract. 
5707. Easson, William M. 
Ctr, New Orleans) Mana 


nce on time 
eous, and space 


(Louisiana State U Medical 


between believers and unbelievers. Personal nearness to 
death also did not reveal any meaningful differences 
between believers and unbelievers. All Ss evidenced an 


tance-avoi ht d fear of death. 
gement of the dying child, acceptance-avoidance approach towar 


- Journal of Clinical Child Р: 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 


(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


n наа: 5712. Friis, Mogens L. & Lund, Mogens. (Glostrup 

He ete п Hosp, Denmark) Stress convulsions. Archives of ме 
—159.—Di the 

those who are treating ову, 1974(Sep) Vol 31(3), 155-159.— Discusses 


—Considers the responsibilit 
when a child is dying in hospital. 
and deal with the child’ 
the child, and the child 

5708. Engle, Jerome. 


etiology and pathogenesis of severe "stress" preceding 


i convulsive attacks in 37 of 1,250 patients with convulsive 
аво EE disorders. studied during a у. period. Follow-up 
patterned photic stimulation, ©*@™inations were done 1-12 yrs later on 36 of bg 
Neurophysiology, patients and on 27 of their children. Patients were 20— ; 
During routine EEG J"S Old, with twice as many men as women. Pani 
nonepileptic patients — PTOPositi showed increased incidences of febrile oon 
iffuse and patterned 81008. One child had paroxysmal changes on an E | 
of astandarded tube ОУ during photostimulation. Lack of sleep was the 


England) Selective Photoc: 
_ mittent diffuse and 
Electroencephalography 
1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 
recordings, over 100 epil 
уеге photostimulated 


dominating stress factor; mostly "combination stress 
Was involved. One patient died, 2 of 36 developed 
unprovoked convulsions, and 10 experienced recurrences 
of stress convulsions, Anticonvulsants apparently did not 
Prevent recurrence. The EEG provided no aid P 
diagnostic evaluation or prognosis. (34 ref)—Journa 
abstract. Klinische 
5713. H P. (Inst für Allgemeine Klinisc 
Medizine, Heidelbur, ү Сегтапу) [Cardiac infarction 
and cardiovascular neurosis.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
1972(May), Vol 43(5), 239-247. E 
5714. Hertzi E. (Rockland сщш 
Psychiatric Hosp, Orangeburg, NY) Neurological 199 - 
ngs in prematurely born children at school age. In D. 
Е. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history 


i , research in Psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, M 
terminally ill Universi f Mi 383 p. 
Journal of. Се ty of Minnesota Press, 1974. x, P 


lems ai ё 
8y, 1974(Sum), Vol 


i Scribes a study of the relationshi 


5715. Hoe Hary W.; Andrews, Carol E. & 


-43.—De- DeRosa, Donald V. (Bowling Green State U) Categoric: al 
Severity of encoding in short-term memory by deaf and hearing 


© Child, the mother, and s 


ning of the Children. 
in the same area 


Tesearch problems 1974(Sep), Vol OW 


Journal of Speech & Hearing RUE 
26—431.— Tested 37 deaf ап 


B task. 
Ord, Unit of Clinical 22225 children, ages 8-12, in a short-term memory 


Pecial interest focused on the build-up and release of 
in proacti: 


5 hen 
n ve interference (PI). Both groups showed PI м 
Area. British th group: Jass of 
1974, Aug), Vol c E Were drawn from the same conceptual cla: 


unex- hearing Ss show: 


In addition, experimental groups of deaf an 
eda den from PI Shen shitied to a sel 
of items drawn from a different category on the last tri * 
It is concluded that deaf children encode categorically 1 
short-term memory (suggesting a normally functioning 


718 


ү to think abstractly and to process information 
acoustic mediators).—Journal abstract. 
. Holtzman, Neil A.; Meek, Allen С. & Mellits, E. 
(Johns Hopkins U) Neonatal screening for 
etonuria: Effectiveness. JAMA: Journal of the 
rica "Medical Association, 1974(Aug), Vol 229(6), 
670,—Evaluated programs for the detection of 
lketonuria (PKU) by surveys of health depart- 
Jand PKU clinics. Data show that more than 10% 
its with PKU are either not being screened or are 
being detected by screening, that infants with PKU 
are screened on the Ist 3 days of life are more likely 
е missed than those screened later, and finally that 
ants in whom a diagnosis of PKU was confirmed 
ituted only 5.1% of all infants with presumptive 
Eon tests. (15 ref) 
5717, Hudgens, Richard W. (Washington U, Medical 
ol) Personal catastrophe and depression: A consid- 
1 of the subject with respect to medically ill 
dolescents, and a requiem for retrospective life-event 
s. In B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend 
Stressful life events: Their nature and effects. New 
k, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 p. 
718. Humphrey, G. Bennett & Vore, David A. (U 
homa, Health Sciences Ctr, Children's Memorial 
р, Oklahoma City) Psychology and the oncology 
am. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Sum), 
'ol 3(2), 27-29.— Discusses the contributions which can 
made by a psychologist working with a team of tumor 
33 in the management of dying children. 
5 19. Hunter, W. L. & Bennett, P. B. (US Navy, 
Ibmarine Development Group One, San Diego, CA) 
Causes, mechanisms and prevention of the high 
Ure nervous syndrome. Undersea Biomedical Re- 
1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 1-28.—A review of the 
erature on the high pressure nervous syndrome 
j| oll S) suggests that the HPNS complex has the 
Ton B characteristics in a variety of invertebrates and 
à а including man. It usually appears at depths 
p: at greater than 500 fsw. Its symptoms involve 
marily the central nervous system, being manifested 
"neuromuscular disturbances with incoordination, 
wn Боп, and tremors or as disturbances of higher 
i unctions with disorientation, microsleep, and in 
M Ebo These neurological aberrations can 
E a um to some degree with changes in the EEG. 
E i opment and intensity of HPNS is augmented 
AME зо to depth. This symptom complex 
E js a manifestation of some aspect of hydrostat- 
pic per se, rather than the result of other more 
ш aa increased ambient pressure. (5 p ref) 
720. Jamiou-Delort, A. [The problem of "acting 
4 Stati ере» їп а day hospital: A prospective 
6 i stical study of the Hand-Test in the day 
re MEN Creteil.] (Fren) Annales Médico Psycholo- 
the НАР?) Vol 164), 465-483.— Describes the use 
opathi Test as an index of tendencies toward 
С acting out among epileptic patients. The 
dis eens to 10 plates which portray the human 
ове ‘tious gestures are scored for content of the 
(ер. those indicating dependence, aggressivi- 


4 atfectivity), Results show that the acting-out index 
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of epileptic Ss was lower than that of a normal 
population. An explanation is offered in terms of the 
constraints imposed on action by the protective nature of 
the institution —H. E. King. 

5721. Jensema, Carl. (Gallaudet Coll, Office of 
Demographic Studies) Post-rubella children in special 
educational programs for the hearing impaired. Volta 
Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 76(8), 466-473.—Sampled 43,946 
students enrolled in special education programs for the 
hearing handicap in this country during the —- 
1972-1973 school year. 17.6% had maternal rubella и 
reported as a cause of their hearing loss, many of these 
resulting from the 1963-1965 rubella epidemic. Nearly 
40% of the maternal rubella group were born during 
November and December; and over 75% were born 
September through January. The maternal rubella group 
tended to have more severe hearing losses, more 
additional handicaps, and a greater percentage enrolled 
in full-time special education programs.—W. A. Hass. 

5722. Jones, Kenneth O. & Studebaker, Gerald A. 
(Brigham Young U) Performance of severely hearing- 
impaired children on a closed-response, auditory. 
speech discrimination test. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 531-540.—The perform- - E^ 
ance of 23 hearing-impaired children on a closed- 
response, auditory speech discrimination test and on an 
open-response, auditory speech discrimination test was 
compared to their performance on auditory tests of 
sensitivity, teacher-evaluated categories, and other relat- 
ed subject data. A comparison of the results of closed- 
response, auditory speech discrimination test and the 
open-response, $ 
cates that the closed-response set test paradigm appea 


open-response, 
closed-response 
positively correlated to data dependen 


terns on a S group basis.—Journa 
5723. Kay, Leslie. ( 


Blind, 1974(Sep), Vol 68(7), 289-296.—Compares aims of 
sensory aids that indi f 
obstructions in the travel pa 
that provide more detailed 
environmental characteris 
ing" of the environment 
sentences from words throu; 
tax and grammar. 
STA. Kabler-Ross, Elisabeth. (U Chicago) The lan- 
guages of dying. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 22-24.—Uses several examples to 
illustrate the tremendous importance and the great 
difficulty of listening to and helping dying children and 
ir families. 
ba Lane, Helen S. & Baker, Dorothea. (Central Inst 
for the Deaf, St Louis, MO) Reading achievement of the 
deaf: Another look. Volta Review, 1974(Nov), Vol 76(8), _ 


3: 5725-5734 


i. 
489-499 Analyzed the reading achievement records of 
132 10-16 yr old former pupils of Central Institute for 
“the Deaf, with a mean IQ of 115. The group showed 
continuous improvement on the American School 
~ Achievement Tests in reading (no tests of statistical 
- significance reported). The final grade level in reading 
- obtained by the total group was 5.8; and that attained by 
the 92 students who graduated from the 8th grade was 
- 62. It is concluded that better reading achievement than 
previously reported in the literature is apparently 
— possible for deaf children.—W. A. Hass. 
af 5726. Ley-Ran, Arye. (Beilinson Hosp, Tel-Aviv, 
zi Israel) Gender role differentiation in hermaphrodites. 
- Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(5), 
_ 391-424.—Describes 24 cases of anatomically intersexed 
patients with ambiguous external genitalia. All were 
Studied in the USSR. One patient was a true hermaphro- 
dite, 3 had mixed gonadal dysgenesis, 9 were male 
hermaphrodites with testes in various Stages of dysgenes- 
- is, and 11 were females with congenital adrenal hyperpla- 
sia. In several cases, the appearance of the genitalia was 
markedly incongruent with the assigned sex (e.g, a 
woman with a 7-cm phallus and a boy with a 1.5-cm 
phallus). With 2 partial exceptions, gender identity 
corresponded to the sex assigned at birth. In same-aged 
patients with the same clinical features and almost 
identical appearance of the external genitalia, but 
Т assigned to different sexes, gender identity corresponded 
ER to neonatal sex assignment. These cases demonstrate that 


— abstract. 
,.3727. Lindowski, Donald C. & Dunn, Marilyn A. 
(George Washington U) Self-concept and acceptance of 
disability. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 18(1), 28-32.— Examined the relationship between 


__ tract were found to Occur fr ently in ease aa 

_ colon symptoms, Suggesting that the syndrome i dutta, 
ed to the colon, Patients 1 

; Егей Psychiatric interviews and were азе ne 

‘ostic criteria, 23 patients (93%) 

these 23, 8 were 
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classified as having anxiety neurosis, 8 had undiagnosed 
psychiatric disorders, 5 had hysteria, and 2 had prim 
affective disorder, depressed type. Two-thirds of the 
psychiatrically ill patients had experienced the onset of 
psychiatric symptoms prior to the onset of symptoms of 
irritable colon. Gastrointestinal symptoms tended to 
conform to the course of each patient’s psychiatric 
illness. Findings suggest that the symptoms of irritable 
colon are often part of diagnosable psychiatric illnesses, 
—Journal summary. 

5729. Mayadas, Nazneen S. (St Louis U, School of 
Social Service) Role expectations and performance of 
blind children: Practice and implications. Education of 
the Visually Handicapped, 1972(May), Vol 4(2), 45-52. 
— Discusses the concepts of “role” and “role synchrony” 
in relation to blind children and their interaction with 
other people in professional and nonprofessional situa- 
tions. Also considered are the perception of expected 
Performance by the children themselves and their actual 
performance as viewed by the investigators. Interviews 
with adolescent blind children revealed patterns of 
behavior which might prove valuable in the professional 
treatment of blind children through the manipulation of 
environmental variables. Results might also be used in 
training parents and other adults who interact with blind 
children.—C. L. Nicholson. A 

5730. Mechanic, David. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Discussion of research programs on relations between 
Stressful life events and episodes of physical illness. In 
B. S. Dohrenwend & B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful 
life events: Their nature and effects. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 340 P. 

5731. Minkowski, Alexandre & Amiel-Tison, Claudine. 
(Ctr de Recherches de Biologie du Développement 
Néonatale, Paris, France) Obstetrical risk in the genesis 
of vulnerability, In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), 
The child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: HI. 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 p. 
—Discusses vulnerability in terms of prenatal damage to 
the central nervous system (CNS), perinatal дап 
during delivery, prematurity and intrauterine go 
Tetardation, socioeconomic factors, the mother-chil 
relationship, and the prevention of CNS involvement in 
each group. 

5732. Monsen, Randall B. (Central Inst for the Deaf, 
St Louis, MO) Durational aspects of vowel production in 

Speech of deaf children. Journal of Speech & He 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 386-398. Examined І 
deaf and 5 normal-hearing adolescents to determine t те 
inherent durational differences between the closely 
related vowels, /i/ and /1/, and the modifying ino 
9f the following consonant. While in normal speech the 
tense vowel /i/ is only relatively longer than the lax 
Vowel /L/, in deaf Ss these vowels occupied much more 
Testricted durationa] ranges. ical 

5733. Novikova, L. A. Blindness and the electrical 
activity of the brain: Electroencephalographic studies 9 
the effects of Sensory impairment. (Trans B. 52пусег 
L. Zielinski). New York, NY: American Foundation for 
аа 1973. xviii, 341 р. н 

e lulu, Adewale. (U Ibadan, Food Scienc 
Applied Nutrition Unit. W а Nutritional factors 
inthe vulnerability of the African child. In E. J. Anthony 


ч, 720 


& C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 

yychiatric risk: ILI. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.— Discusses vulnerability of Nigerian 
infants as a possible side effect of a trend toward 
artificial feeding. The effect of this trend on the 
mother-child relationship is discussed. 

5735. Pastalan, Leon A. (U Michigan, Inst of 
Gerontology) The simulation of age-related sensory 
josses: A new approach to the study of environmental 
barriers. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Oct), Vol 68(8), 
356-362.—Describes the development of a simulation 
model to duplicate aspects of environmental experiences 
of elderly persons with sensory deficits. Through the use 
of mechanical appliances to simulate the “normal” 
sensory losses that accompany advanced age, a number 
of tasks were performed in houses, a multi-purpose 
senior center, and a shopping center to discover and 
evaluate the types of environmental barriers faced by the 
elderly. Specific problems encountered when the visual, 
auditory, olfactory, and tactile senses are impaired are 
described. The space organized by these senses functions 
as both a stimulus and an orientation for the individual; 
Compensatory aids for these senses are noted, and 
implications of the model for further research are 
discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5736. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U California, Irvine) 
Psychosocial predictors of death prognosis. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1974(Sum), Vol 5(2), 145-160. 
Studied interactions between physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and Sociological variables as factors in the short- 
term prognosis of death. 12 male Ss with a 50% short- 
term mortality risk due to clinical emphysema were 
evaluated and followed for 18 mo. Physiological meas- 
ures included blood, gas, and ventilatory measurements; 
E yehological measures included the Inpatient Multidi- 
ae Psychiatric Scale and the Cornell Medical 
ae Questionnaire; sociological measures 
Ба the Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient 
ee ion (NOSIE-30). Only the NOSIE-30 was pre- 
S ^ of clinical Outcome, as was the availability and 
ee T intact positive network of social relations. 
Son emonstrate the importance of having something 

Siue to live for. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

RE Pelson, Rodney O. & Prather, William F. (U 
E » Medical School, Portland) Effects of visual 
E ad cues, age, and hearing impairment on 

ing scing performance. Journal of Speech & Hear- 
of 12 a ae 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 518-525.—3 groups 
Status, pert each, differing primarily in age and auditory 
unes pee 2 speech-reading tasks. One task 
cues Ёма Speech reading sentences in which the only 
ls n ed were those from the speaker's face and 
just Pi. Other task, a related picture was presented 
indicate tha. speech reading a given sentence. Results 
enhanced at while message-related pictures markedly 
Older Hearn easing performance for all groups, the 
more than ере Ss (aged 51—59 yrs) improved 
Tegardless EA and 52-61 yr old normal-hearing Ss 
Performa, of age. In terms of absolute speech-reading 
Speech тое the younger normal-hearing Ss 
the older ad tter than either of the 2 older groups while 
ults with hearing impairment tended to 
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—Journal abstract. : 
5738. Penfield, Wilder & Mathieson, Gordon. (McGill 
U, Montreal Neurological Inst, Quebec, Canada) Memo- —— 
ry: Autopsy findings and comments on the role of —— 
hippocampus in ial recall. Archives of Neurolo- . — 
gy, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 145-154.—Presents detailed | 
case reports of 2 patients who had suffered grave and — 
unexpected loss of recent memory as a result of partial 
left temporal lobectomy in treatment of focal epil 
Autopsy findings on | patient indicate that he 
suffered a destruction of the neurons in the righ! 
hippocampus, a long-standing ischemic lesion incurred 
in all probability at the time of birth. Surgical removal of . 
the anterior portion of the left hippocampus caused 
instant retrograde amnesia—loss of the capacity 10 
create "keys of access" for which the anterior half of at — 
least 1 hippocampus is absolutely essential. The same - 
seems to have been true of the 2nd patient. The 2 cases и 


'5-230.—Studied coronal topograp lito 
evoked responses (AERs) in 26 normal Ss and 3 Ss with 
hemispheric lesions involving 
confirm the auditory cortical origin of the responses an 
demonstrate a significant interhemispheric difference 
which may be due to the рейшн M righ 
hemisphere to pure tones. (French summary, 

TA p David & Premack, | He J. 
California, Santa Barbara) Teaching visual language 
ipit and HN = ient persons. In R. L. Schiefel 
push & L. L. Lloyd ave nguage ае MD 
Acquisition, retardation, intervention. Balti 5 

Univer Park Press, 1974. ху, 670 p $14.50.—Reports 
i ith echolalic children to determine wheth: 
nses could be classified as imitative о! 


y 

41. Quigley, S. Р.; Smith, N. L. & Wilbur, R. B. (О. 

pele ye Research Ctr) Comprehension of 

fences deaf students. ЧАЧ 3 
ine Research, 1974(Sep), Vol yu 

reris dc Miel (25 males 

rs) and 60 


age for the 10- to 18-yr-old deaf Ss. Hearing Ss, altho’ 
much younger, obi 


th n 
its difficulty; (b) with medially embedded rel 
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clauses, Ss tended to join the nounphrase (NP) of the 
relative clause with the verb phrase (VP) of the main 
sentence thus misunderstanding the sentence; (c) when 
conjoining 2 sentences, Ss tended to delete coreferential 
subjects and objects; and (d) the possessive form NP's 
| Was accepted by deaf Ss when the possessive form whose 
was the correct form. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5742, Raskin, David E. & Frank, Sidney W. (U 
Washington, Harborview Medical Ctr) Herpes encephal- 
itis’ with catatonic stupor. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 544-546.—Contends that 
psychiatrists should be alert to the possibility of patients 
with herpes encephalitis being admitted to psychiatric 
units. Difficulties in the differential diagnosis of cataton- 
ic stupor are described, and a case history is presented 
which demonstrates how easily catatonic stupor can be 
mistaken for catatonic schizophrenia. 

5743. Rosenberg, Leon E. (Yale U, Medical School) A 
Eeneticist's approach to the vulnerable child. In E. J. 
Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: 
Children at psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974, xxi, 547 p.— Discusses the biological 
makeup of the vulnerable child and the role of hereditary 
factors in somatic diseases of children. 

5744. Saunders, Frank A. (Smith-Kettlewell Inst, San 
Francisco, CA) Electrocutaneous displays. In Confer- 
ence on cutaneous communication Systems and devices. 
Austin, TX: Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 р. 


—Describes the development of electrocutaneous dis- 


relationship of skin impedence and bod locus, and 
psychophysiology of single electrodes, ( 6 ref) : = 
5745. Scardina, Vi « (Cincinnati Public Schools, 
OH) Identifying characteristics of Children with dys- 
function of the left side of the body, American Journal of 
айо Therapy, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(8), 478—483. 
—Administered à battery of tests with variables hypoth- 
esized to reflect Tight-hemisphere functions to 2 groups 
of primary-school-age disadvantaged Ss, one i 
auditory language leficits and the o i 


(LSBD), Variables other than 


TRE osponsiveneas, and classroom disturbance, (30 ref) 
Clinical research and the tan ie D) 


| of dying. г 
Tournal of Death & Dying, 1914(Sum). Vol 137 88: 
p^ Teview of the literature does Not support E, Kübler- 

s claim that inal pati ee 


termin; Patients n а 
through 5 psychological COE I 
Data show tie gic: Eie Yo n e ictable order, 


ess rigid and even 
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5747. Shapiro, Elaine; Shapiro, Arthur К. & Clarkin, 
John. (Cornell U, Medical Coll, New York) Clinical 
psychological testing in Tourette’s syndrome. Journal о 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(5), 464-478. 
—On the basis of psychologists’ ratings of the WAIS or 
WISC and Bender Gestalt Test and Rorschach test, 
76.7% of 30 Tourette patients had signs of mild or 
moderate organicity. 50% had organic abnormalities on 
psychiatric evaluation, 58.395 on neurological evaluation; 
and 50% on EEG evaluation. It is concluded that. 
patients with Gilles de la Tourette’s syndrome had 
significantly greater organic impairment than found ina 
normal population. (52 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5748. Sharma, Shridhar & Rao, Champa. (Goa 
Medical Coll, India) Personality factors and adjustment 
patterns of peptic ulcer patients in India. Psychosomat- 
ics, 1974, Vol 15(3), 139-142.—Studied 25 male Ss with 
Peptic ulcers to provide an understanding of their 
Personality, interpersonal relationships, conflicts, and 
adjustment patterns. Several projective tests and ques: 
tionnaires were used. Results reveal a marked disturb- 
ance in occupational adjustment. Most Ss were ambi- 
Verts tending to extraversion with a neurotically con- 
Stricted personality. Considerable anxiety was present 
and impaired adjustment in social and sexual spheres 
was noticed. Role identification and conflicts in depend- 
ence-independence needs were marked. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5749. Sigal, John J. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Enduring disturbances in behavior following 
acute illness in early childhood: Consistencies in four 
independent follow-up studies. In E. J. Anthony & C. 
Koupernik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
psychiatric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xxi, 547 p.—Examined 3 groups of 7-12 yr olds 
Who had been treated for nephrosis, croup, and gastroen- 
teritis between the ages of 2 and 5 to determine the 
Psychological effects of chronic illness in childhood. On 
а measure of disturbance in children's behavior, formerly 
ill Ss scored higher than their siblings on ‘condi 
problems”; the croup group scored higher on b 
limits," *does not curb agression," and "inadequacy m 
maturity"; the gastroenteritis group scored higher on 
"neurotic behavior"; and both the croup and gastroem 
teritis groups scored higher on “child shows excessive 
dependence.” (15 ref) 1 

5750. Steiner, Jacob E. (Hebrew U, Hadassah Scho 
9f Dental Medicine, Jerusalem, Israel) The котос 
геѕропѕе: rVation on normal and anencephéll 
newborn infants. In J. F. Bosma (Ed), Oral sensation ar 
perception: Development in the fetus and infant: Б 
2mposium. Washington, DC: US Government Print! E 
Pe DHEW Pub No (NIH) 73-546, 1973. xix, 419 P: 

.55. cal 

5751. Stewart, Mark A. et al. (U Iowa, Medic 
School) Intellectual ability and school achievement р 
yperactive children, their classmates, and their a 
blings. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Lf 
istory research in psychopathology: III. Minneapi б 

-es niversity of Minnesota Press, 1974. х, 383 И 
" Droite Perla. (U North Dakota, Div of Bd 

Sabilities) The implicati lay as it relates | 
the emotional E ye blind child. Education 
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of the Visually Handicapped, 1972(May), Vol 4Q), 52-54. 
-piscusses the importance of play for children in 
general and for blind children in particular. Surprisingly, 
the blind child does not appear to have a greater need 
than the sighted child for play as an emotional outlet, 
although he would be expected to feel more frustration 
and insecurity. Blind children use fewer play materials, 
experience less personal involvement in play, and have 
less curiosity and less imagination in play than their 
sighted peers.—C. L. Nicholson. 

5753. Thach, Bradley T. & Weiffenbach, James M. 
(NIH, National Inst of Dental Research, Bethesda, MD) 
The influence of controlled oral stimulation on tongue 
movements in patients with oral facial dyskinesia: 
Elicitation of lateral tongue movements. In J. F. Bosma 
(Ed), Oral sensation and perception: Development in the 
fetus and infant: Fourth symposium. Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, DHEW Pub No (МІН) 73- 
546, 1973. xix, 419 p. $8.55. 

5754. Theorell, Téres. (Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, 
Sweden) Life events before and after the onset of a 
premature myocardial infarction. In B. S. Dohrenwend 
& B. P. Dohrenwend (Eds), Stressful life events: Their 
nature and effects. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. xi, 340 р. 

5155. Wang, H. Shan. (Duke U, Medical School) 
Special diagnostic procedures: The evaluation of brain 
impairment. In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental 
illness in later life. Washington, DC: American Psychiat- 
Tic Assn, 1974. vi, 301 р. $7. 

5756. Ward, Audrey W. (U Sheffield, Medical Care 
Research Unit, England) Terminal care in malignant 
disease. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 8(7), 
413-420.— Studied social and medical factors associated 
piti dying at home vs dying in the hospital, using data 
оп 279 English Ss who died of cancer. Differences 
estas patients in the 2 settings were related primarily 
a life-style and environmental characteristics (€g., 

aving a chief care-giver, whether the patient lived alone, 
and whether the care-giver had help from friends or 
neighbors). 

ull. Wendland, Carroll J. (U Pittsburgh, School of 
ipa Related Professions) Internal-external control 
pp angles of institutionalized physically disabled. 
E Sn чоп Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 20(4), 180—186. 
fa a 80 males 18-35 yrs old, diagnosed as having 
us ular-skeletal impairment, with IQ above 90. A 2- 
E y analysis of variance of scores on Rotter's Interna- 
Ran Control Scale indicated that the percentage of 
о оланы was not significantly related to 
Was = expectancies, whereas the chronicity of disability 
tad по ne (p < .07). Ss disabled less than 1%; yrs 
or gni icantly higher external scores than Ss disabled 
& edes or more. These results suggest that there may be 
fortes HE to expect increased direction from external 
onset, (19 cde critical period following disability 
5758. Wh ournal abstract. ү 
linic, СА йе, J. C. & Tharp, В. R. (San Jose Medical 
Cerebral > An arousal pattern in children with organic 
Neuroph lysfunction. Electroencephalography & Clinical 

; ee wsiology, 1974(Sep), Vol 37(3), 265-268.—De- 
region, ап unusual EEG rhythm observed in the frontal 

5 during arousal from sleep in 8 2-14 yr old 
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children. All Ss had organic cerebral dysfunction, | 
manifested as minimal cerebral dysfunction or as a 
seizure disorder. This frontal arousal rhythm is chara 
terized Бу 30-150 pV, predominantly monophasi 
negative waves, occurring in bursts of up to 13 sec 
(usually 1-6 sec) with a characteristic notching of the 
ascending or descending phase of each wave. It 1595 
suggested that the arousal state should be studied in ай | 
children using montages of frontal electrodes. (French | 
summary)—Journal summary. у 
5759. Wilson, Gary B.; Ross, Mark & Calvert, Donald 
R. (U Connecticut) An experimental study of the. 
semantics of deafness. Volta Review, 1974(Oct), Vol - 
76(7), 408-414.—Investigated individual characteristics _ 
associated with labels commonly used for hearing- 
impaired people (е.р., “deaf,” "hard of hearing," "hear: 
ing-handicapped”). College students rated individuals 
described in paragraphs including each of the labels. 
Bipolar 7-point scales were used (21 in the Ist study, 1 
in the 2nd). 2 factor analyses with varimax rotations 0 el 
the resulting ratings yielded 5 factors. Rating scali 
means and standard deviations on each of the. 
dimensions showed considerable variation over the 
labels investigated. The label “hearing-impaired” seem: 
to evoke fewer negative evaluations than the others 
—Hass, W. A. 
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5760. Adelson, Edward R. (Banyan Inst, Lake Worth, х 
FL) Premature ejaculation. Medical Aspects 0) 
Sexuality, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9), 83-84.—Descri 
for treating the proble 
including procedures for 
examination. Emphasis i 


couple can 
ties that may 


veterans are recommendei 
5763. min ipei 
significance of a tri i 
devetopivant of contemporary psychiatry. 

nales Médico  Psychologiques, 1974(Mar), С) 
341-355.— Traces the steadily uei qe TR * le 

i ical, chological, and social sciences o chi 

vi recent Pa and suggests a tridimensional 
formulation of their effect on the practice of psychiatry. 
Although developed only in Rumania thus far, the m 


probably apply to the experience of any of the 
r developed countries as well. (28 ref) 

- 5764. Chertok, Léon & Guillon, Florence. (Ctr de 
"Médecine psychosomatique Dejerine, Paris, France) 
j tion processing in the service of research in 
hiatry: A new method.] (Fren) Annales Médico 
ychologiques, 1974(Mar), Vol 1(3), 321-328.—De- 
ibes the utility of maintaining an ongoing coded data 
of clinical information, previously gathered, with 
ich the record of any patient can be compared. An 
ganization of the data permitting a program of 
terrogation" is described, which provides a flexible 
| basis for comparing questions about the test case with a 
| broad array of clinical constellations. 

5765. Escalona, Sibylle K. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
fiedicine, Rose F. Kennedy Ctr for Research in Mental 


Discusses the necessary elements of mental illness 
| prevention programs for children reared in severe and 
| chronic poverty in which the programs are adapted to 
e theory of personality development based on a 
| dynamic and structural interaction model. The parame- 
| ters of a definition of psychiatric risk are discussed. 
| _ 5766. Fazio, Anthony Е. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
е use of functional analysis techniques in bladder 
ining associated with a flaccid neurogenic bladder 
dition: A case study. Rehabilitation Psychology, 

(Win), Vol 20(4), 175-179.— Carried out a series of 

Observations to discover possible exteroceptive stimuli 

ntrolling micturition in an adult male. 

- . 5767. Glaser, Edward M. & Backer, Thomas E. 
(Human Interaction Research Inst, Los Angeles, CA) A 
look at participant. on. Evaluation, 1973, Vol 
(3), 46-49.—Discusses participant-observation as a 
clinical Strategy for program evaluation research, 4 styles 
of participant-observation are described: (a) the com- 
lete participant, (b) the participant as Observer, (c) the 
ver às participant, and (d) the complete observer 
giants of continuous observation as basis for 
ing constructive feedback to program staff are 


5768. Hunt, William A. & Bespalec. 
Chicago) An evaluation of poe Ат 


g smoke behavior. J. 1 
оо, Vol 304), 431438... 


seem possible to modif: $e 
Success. It is ne 


ionin 
hypnosis, 


combined techniques are 
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surveyed. It is concluded that each investigator and 
technique is concerned with some elements of this 
complex, multivariate problem, but none encompasses 
all of them. (91 ref)—Journal summary. 

5769. Loreto, Galdino. (U Federal de Pernambuco, 
Clinica Psiquiátrica de Faculdade de Medicina, Recife, 
Brazil) [Symposium about the diagnosis in psychiatry.] 
(Port) Neurobiologia, 1974(Jan), Vol 37(1), 83-104.—A- 
mong the conclusions reached by the members of a 
symposium on psychiatric diagnosis are (a) the strategy 
of therapeutic action in treating a mental patient must be 
based on a diagnostic synthesis of all findings concerning 
the patient; (b) despite the variety of pathological 
patterns of behavior, a diagnosis based on objective 
knowledge about the patient is possible; (c) because 
psychiatric diagnosis is difficult, training of psychiatrists 
Must include not only acquisition of skills but also 
personal development; (d) a psychiatric diagnosis is 
formulated on the physician’s own synthesis of all 
findings and on a translation of them into categories of 
an accepted table of diagnosis; and (e) 3 fundamental 
dimensions of psychiatric diagnosis include the syn- 
drome, the etiological-pathogenetic constellation, and 
the personality. (25 ref)—English summary. 

5770. P. [Psychiatry and epistemology: 
The scientific orientation in psychiatry.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(May), Vol 1(5), 565-576. 
—Discusses epistemological questions arising in modern 
science and their pertinence for clinical psychiatry. 
Psychiatry uses information from many sources, includ- 
ing sciences of different ages and levels of development; 
this renders it vulnerable to changes in thinking about 
the limits of validity of any of these sciences. The 
internal task for psychiatry—to integrate differing kinds 
of scientific information in order to understand the 
individual patient—is not made easier by epistemological 
Shifts occurring outside psychiatry, in the sciences on 
which it is based in part.—H. E. King. : 

5771. Morrison, James R. (U California, San Diego) 
Catatonia: Results of treatment. In D. F. Ricks, A. 
Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history research in 
Psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 p. 

5772. Penfold, Kathleen M. Supporting mother love. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3); 
464-467.—Discusses use of the nurse as a therapeutic 
intermediary in cases of separation of mother and infant. 
the psychological Browth of a separated mother and 
infant is established and maintained by the nurse caring 
for the infant. A case history of an infant separated from 
his mother for repair of a congenital deformity illustrates 
this intermediary role of the nurse. 

5773. Redick, Richard W.; Kramer, Morton & Taube, 
Carl A. (NIMH, Survey & Reports Section, Biometry 
Branch, Rockville, MD) Epidemiology of mental illness 
and utilization of psychiatric facilities among olden 
persons. In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Menta 
illness in later life. Washington, DC: American Psychiat- 


- ric n 1974. vi, 301 р. $7. 


577. 


d State Dept of 
Heal th & Mental Edyth H. (Marylan 


Е ( ‘cally Ш 
Hygiene, Services to the Chronically Ї 

+ 2, Baltimore) The potential of health education 
n health services delivery. Health Service Reports 
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Vol 89(1), 3-7.—Points out the increas- 
e health education of patients and the 
4 areas: the relationship between health and 
ous agents, personal health mainte- 


exposure to hazard 
patient compliance with 


nance, consumer rights, and 


Victor W. & Sidel, Ruth. Serve the primer. Bo 
medicine in the People’s 
MA: Beacon, 1973. xiii, 317 
1971 and 1972, 
d facilities of 


"people: Observations on 

Republic of China. Boston, 
1 754.45. Based on the author's visits in 
"the philosophy, developme 
the health care system in 
care in the cities and in the country, 
community and the patient in health ca 


nt, methods, an 
China are describen Health therapist's own problems and how these are handled in 

e role of the relation to the patient. Special situations (e.g., suicit al 
re, medical patients) are also examined. 


Moods before and after psychotherapy. In D. F. Ric 
A. Thomas & M. Roff (Eds), Life history research 
psychopathology: III. Minneapolis, MN: University of | 

Minnesota Press, 1974. x, 383 p. У 

5781. Balsam, Rosemary M. & Balsam, Alan. (Yale U. 

Medical School) Becoming a psychotherapist: A clinical ' 
ston, MA: Little, Brown & Co, 1974. xviii, 31 
p.— Presents an introduction to the art and techniques 

psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy. How to 
evaluate the patient and how to develop a therapeutic 
relationship are discussed, with an emphasis on ‘the | 


Жы 


and health 5782. Beahrs, John O. & Humiston, Karl E. Dynami 


E the treatment of mental ill; 
administration and research are examined. (8% p ref) of iential thera] T 

5776. Turton, Lawrence J. (U Michigan, Inst for the oe ISTA QD оа, iis 
bere & Related Disabilities) 5783. ў Bojanin, А Svetomir- & 5 
з rly language intervention. In К. (M tal Health I 

E Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), Language perspec- len ii Mie titi 
ives: Acquisition, retardation, and intervention. Baltimore. pesoille’s method of psych 


Study of Mental Retar 
Discussion summary: Ea 


Ды y Park Press, 1974. xv, 670p $14.50. j 
Bonny reviews articles by W. A. Bricker ка D. D. Roc za Ment е (UM 
ticker (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) and K. B. Horton (see strategies in psychotherapy. New 


РА, Vol 53:Issue 3) on early language learning. 
Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


Wiley & Sons, 1974. ix, 272 p. $16.95.—Presen 
overviews of methodological questions in evaluatio 
strategies, process analysis, and the use of simplificati 


and analogs in psychotherapy, and current research и 


5777. Alexander, Leo. Treat i 
i . Treatment of impotency and evidence of the effectiveness of psychotherapy in terms | 


anorgasmia b h М d 
y psychotherapy aided by PYPnOPS. of the type of patient, the type of therapist, the choice of 


ub, Vol intervention. technique, and therapist-patient interac- - 


American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(7 
1 пш, 33-43.—Neocortical thought processes, 

| cern with performance in the male or 
pce the partner in the female, extin; 
E ES by inhibiting paleocortical and 
3 Y on which sexual responsiveness 
Psy otherapy of the resulting impotency in the male 

anorgasmia in the female is e 


ies tions. (35 p ref) 
guish sexual 
hypothalam- 

disclosure. Journal of Coui 
depends. The yoy 21(6), 469-474.—Rate 


D. ffective when it SAT 
E s in isolating and freeing the pleasurable feelings with either male or 
E oon by inhibiting the neocortical concerns ot a 2 Seed more to femal 
ring wit 1 di . (a) males i: 
goal directed thought processes. аі сед more to males; (b) d 


5778. Allen, John P.; Denney, Duane; 


W. & Blachly Paul H. (US Air mere Jon males revealed more to high-status interviewers, whi 


Aerospace Medici School of disclosed more to low-status interviewers; and 
aie, edicine, Brooks Air Force Base, San females disc у io tar ДС 
tonio, TX) coe. release during ECT in man. o Ый, as opposed to low-status male interviewers 
ournal of Psychiatry, 197. у), Vol 131(11), elicited more 
MR — Studied рне of fess oe са female interviewers 
OY following single and mu 
pattern sU каше n 7 psychiatric patients. 
t \ release duri lecti vulsive 
пеар was similar to the йрн шы EE 5786. Burton, Arthur. 
acr stresses. Serial seizures produce 
as the fall levels that fell to basal levels at the same rate 
5779 AGE a single convulsion. (22 ref) 
multiple lison, Ralph B. A new treatment approac 
Hypnosis, ta A ‘American Journal of Clinical 
eatments 74(Jul), Vol 17(1), 15-32.—Reviews the therapy. 
Dit. ed by жазушы during 14 yrs об 5787. Copeland, Adrian D. (Thomas Jefferson 
of гено with 2 personalities. The effectiveness Medical School) Textbook 
establi efore and after the correct diagnosis was i 
а пе T &y апа it 141 p. $9.75(cloth), 56.95(рарег) Pre g 
n, Joseph. (Joh: -ninal textbook for practitioners anc = 
ph. (John Jay Coll of Crimin: practi Ally disturbed you Rae 


New York) Once more with feeling: dealing with emotion 


tiple electrically 
The 


other E 
mec of theory. In A. Burton (Ed), Op 


h for 


Bureau) In 


of 40 male and 40 

that. 
les, while females 
ads containing a female 


resulted in more disclosure than all male dyads; (с) 


disclosure from all Ss, while status of. 
resulted in no significant differences. 
f multiple mei i 

ations for client-ther 
t. 
(Private practice, Sacramento, i 


ntial and humanistic theories: III. Application . 
erational theories E 


The need for use О! 
research and implic: 
is noted.—Journal abstraci 


CA) Existe! 


personality. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. X. ' 
. $15.— Presents a case history to illustrate applicati 


of some of L. Binswanger and R. D. Laing's concepts ї 


of adolescent ps; thol 
and treatment. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thoma 


d students from 
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considered are aspects of normal adolescence, 
chotherapeutic techniques for treating the problems 
nd. ychopathology of adolescence, and adaptational 
rrest in adolescent education and vocation. 
5788. Cox, Murray. (London Hosp, England) The 
hotherapist's anxiety: Liability or asset? With 
ecial reference to the offender-patient. British Journal 
“Criminology, 1974(Jan), Vol 14(1), 1-17.— Discusses 
erapist anxieties inherent in his relationship with 
fender-patients. The therapist must be aware of the 
'chodynamics within himself and his client. The 
tionship as it develops in 3 institutional settings, the 
рргорпаіе strategy in each case, and therapist-staff 
teractions in each, are considered. (17 ref) 
5789. Craig, Thomas J.; Huffine, Carol L. & 
lyn. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) Comple- 
lon of referral to psychiatric services by inner city 
dents. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
), 353-357.—Analysis of the flow of 238 patients 
from an inner-city hospital psychiatric emergency service 
_3 separate outpatient clinics disclosed the effects of 
tructural barriers on the rate of completion of referral. 


lt between diagnostic group: 
sex and age suggest interaction 
‘Motivation for treatment and 
‘erected 

2557 


mption.—R. J, 4 
- DeLand, H. Brent. ( 


__ 5792. Ellis, Albert. 
Rational Psychothera; 


Critical importance i; 
bed behaviors." Teac lar 


uasion are considered 


central to effective therapy. An illustrative case history is 
presented. (6 p ref) 

5793, Engelhardt, H. Tristram. (U Texas, Medical 
Branch, Galveston) Psychotherapy as meta-ethics, 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol 36(4), 440-445.— Examines 
values or ethics in psychotherapy and suggests that all 
psychotherapy, as all medicine, has a meta-ethical goal 
of removing hindrances to health and augmenting 
freedom. Health, the end goal of a curative process, is 
seen as personal autonomy. 

5794. Feifel, Herman. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Los 
Angeles, CA) Psychology and the death-awareness 
movement. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 6-7.—Psychology is becoming 
increasingly attentive to man's efforts to deal with death, 
which concerns people of all ages, including young 
children. Psychology must continue to confront it as part 
of the human condition. (25 ref) 

5795. Feigenbaum, Elliott M. (U California, Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) Ambulato- 
ty treatment of the elderly. In E. W. Busse & E. Pfeiffer 
(Eds), Mental illness in later life. Washington, DC: 
American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 301 p. $7. 

5796. Fine, Reuben. My approach to psychotherapy. 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 
6(2), 103-107.—Presents views based on 30 yrs of 
experience, touching on Freud, the problem of love in 
treatment, the attitudes of therapists, psychoanalysis, 
training and the outlook for the future. The medical 
model is criticized, and one consolidated profession is 
predicted for the future. 

5797. Foulkes, S. H. My philosophy in psychotherapy. 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 
6(2), 109-114.— Discusses varied facets of psychothera- 
ру, including psychoanalysis, transference, counter- 
transference, group analysis, and the nature of the mind. 
Views are based on 40 yrs as a psychoanalyst, 25 as à 
training analyst. Т 

5798. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins О, Medical 
School) Persuasion and healing: A comparative study of 
Psychotherapy. (Rev ed). New York, NY: Schocken, 
1973. xx, 378 p. $4.75.— Presents the revised edition of a 
1960 work on the conceptual framework, procedures, 
and effectiveness of both psychotherapy as a whole and 
the various psychotherapeutic approaches. Topics in- 
clude the historical roots of psychotherapy, nonmedical 
healing, religious revivalism and thought reform, experi- 
mental studies of persuasion, the placebo effect, individ- 
ual and group therapy, and the therapeutic community. 
4p ref) ш 

99. Frank Jerome D. My philosophy 
Psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 115-120—Presents wide-ranging 
ideas based on more than 40 yrs experience. Topics 
include understanding patient communications, features 
of all psychotherapies, determinants of success, and the 
therapeutic Personality. It is suggested that, by promul- 
gating a maladaptive value system, psychotherapy may 

Contributing to social ills rather than alleviating them. 
SLM Gardner, С. Gail. (U Colorado, Medical Ctr) 
Ants: Obstacles or allies in child hypnotherapy 
а Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vo 
70), 44-49.— Points. out that the major obstacle (0 
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Successful child hypnotherapy is more often the attitude 
arents than that of the children themselves. 


"Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
"Treatment acceptance following intake assignment to 
individual therapy, group therapy, or contact group. 
“Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 
343-349.—Studied factors relevant to the choice of 
individual therapy vs 2 types of group treatment. 366 
applicants were randomly assigned to individual therapy, 
ongoing weekly therapy groups, or a daily nonappoint- 
"ment contact group. The immediate acceptance of this 
"referral was judged by whether the applicant kept his Ist 
‘treatment appointment and, if he did, by client and 
therapist ratings following this Ist appointment. Results 
"suggest that the initial acceptance of treatment could be 
"improved by not initially assigning poorly motivated 
"applicants to group therapy. Shy and distressed clients 
best accepted the daily nonappointment contact groups 
while the more articulate and outgoing client responded 
best to the more traditional ongoing weekly group. 
“Clients assigned to the “wrong” type of group therapy 
showed poor acceptance of the referral, while the 
_ correctly” referred group showed initial acceptance as 
great as comparable clients assigned to individual 
PL therapy.—Journal abstract. 
a 5802. Harman, Robert L. (U Kentucky, Counseling 
_ Ctr) Techniques of Gestalt therapy. Professional Psychol- 
‘A 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 257-263.—States that Gestalt 
m hniques are inappropriate for therapists who prefer to 
е reflective and to maintain distance. A distinction is 
райе between Gestalt exercises (activities with specific 
e) and experiments (more free-form explora- 
- tons of emotions). Specific therapeutic techniques that 
1 Er the "here and now" focus of Gestaltism are 
E ed. It is cautioned that the therapist who relies 
" that О Specific techniques becomes a technician and 
th ere are other tasks for the Gestalt therapist than 
| bs described.—C. Wright. 
sad. Horowitz Mardi J. (U California, Medical 
Жоон a an Francisco) Microanalysis of working 
dq IN puhotherapy American Journal of Psychia- 
ЧА ov), Vol 131(11), 1208-1212.—Contends that 
Possible of small segments of therapy for analysis is 
attention and should be encouraged because it focuses 
metapsyc 1 low-level clinical inferences rather than on 
E d ab ogy. A method of microanalysis is presented 
E s the ideational structure of a conflict, views 
Козо аз responses to incongruent ideas, describes the 
Tesponses” Operations motivated by these emotional 
É Conscious and indicates the sequential changes in 
Microan; B experience during a treatment episode. The 
ition ШЙ ysis is illustrated by one episode—the compos- 
Oriented à poem during a session of psychoanalytically- 
58 Prychotherapy.—Journal abstract. 
Health Geo David P. (Family Service & Mental 
Questionar for McHenry Cty, IL) The Social History 
- erapy, Um as related to length of stay in psychoth- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
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scale as an objective measure for identifying potenti 
terminators and remainers prior to their entry into 
psychotherapy. Those items of the Social History 
Questionnaire (SHQ) that best differentiated betwee: 
Terminator and Remainer groups were used in con: 
structing the scale. Ss were 95 outpatients who ha 
completed the SHQ and who were divided into 2 grou 
Terminators and Remainers, according to their length 
stay in therapy. Criterion groups of 23 patients each we 
selected and compared in terms of their responses to th 
SHQ. Of 393 items, 23 were found to differentia 
between the 2 groups at the .05 level of significance. 
These 23 items then were combined into a subscale, anı 
norms for the entire sample were established.—Journal - 
summary. A 

5805. Jerotié, Vladeta. (Dragisa Misovic Hosp, Neu- ~ 
Yugoslavia) [Influence o 
ttitudes towards sexuali 


of Clinical Hypnosis, 
ried out a study to de! 
of a group of asthmatic children, i 
attacks through hypnotic su; tion, and to compare - 
hypnotic suggestibility with other methods of isolating, 
emotionally-prone asthmatic children. Results contradi 
some of the earlier findings. 
5807. Kosbab, F. Paul. Imagery techniques 
iatry. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
31(3), 283-290.—Considers that hypnagogic or affective | 
imagery is not an uncommon phenomenon; it is based 
on preconscious, preverbal “thinking in pictures and. | 
characterized by symbol content, changing thematic 
scenes, motion, color perception, relative autonomy, ап 
affective connotations. A brief historical overview on the 
topic is presented along with a concise procedural 
outline of one established clinical method (H. Leuner's 
or, and a discussio! 
lied in these ap: 


namically 
explo! of neurotic со 
emotio 


(Sep), Vol 31(3), 292-299.—A review of 18 studies 
"using the Health-Sickness Rating Scale (HSRS), first 
published in 1962, supports its original promise. Reliabil- 
_ йу studies continue to show that clinicians can agree 
very well in judging mental health. The scale correlates 
with a variety of more time-consuming observer and 
jatient scales, as well as with judgments of other similar 
oncepts related to mental health. Several studies show 
iat the initial level of the HSRS predicts measures of the 
Outcome of psychotherapy. The HSRS ratings are 
“influenced by the amount of information of the clinician, 
his relationship with the patient, his own experience, and 
his training in the use of the scale. (24 ref)—Journal 
"abstract. 
5810. Lunde, Donald T. (Stanford U, Medical School) 
Eclectic and integrated theory: Gordon Allport and 
Others. In A. Burton (Ed), Operational theories of 
rsonality. New York, NY: Brunner/ Mazel, 1974. x, 421 
$15.—Defines eclecticism and discusses the philosoph- 
Cultural, individual, and 
the appropriateness of a 
ше examined. Brief 
ted. 


ges were 


their family, parents г 
children's social behavior with 
members, and less di 


therapeutic camp should 


ly program for the i 

и nent of social and emotional r Ee 
еар h summary)—S. Ohwaki, 
E 812. Philip. Hypnosis and frigidi 


Socie of Psychosomatic 
8.—Disc 


1974, Vol 210), 10-1 


and {теа i 
Г automatic writing and ses aig by hypnosis, 


| Studies, Italy) Selfstarvation: Fia the 
the approach 


concep 
mi 
_ disorder, based 


n Psychiatry, 
-—Examined field differen: 
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tiation as a factor in the treatment of hospitalized 
patients. After measuring the differentiation of 60 
therapists and patients with a portable rod-and-frame 
test, 3 categories were established: differentiated, undif- 
ferentiated, and middle. Differentiation of the therapist 
was significantly correlated with outcome as measured 
by length of stay in the hospital and likelihood of 
substantial clinical improvement. Further, a trend was 
manifested toward a correlation between therapist 
differentiation and likelihood of readmission. In con- 
trast, the field differentiation of the patient seemed to 
have little impact on the outcome variables. The value of 
assigning specific therapist types to specific clinical 
populations where success is more likely is emphasized. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5815. Peth, Peter R. Rational-emotive therapy and 
the older adult. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2) 179-184.—Holds that rational- 
emotive therapy (RET), as originated by A. Ellis, may 
provide a useful orientation towards understanding and 
dealing with certain psychoneuroses of late life. Certain 
myths about late life are presented, including beliefs that 
cosanguinal relations are all-important, respect and 
support of others accrues automatically in late life, old 
age is a disease, to be idle or inactive is to be useless and 
dependent, and to be old is to be asexual. The basis of 
irrational beliefs in societal myths also is examined. It is 
felt that recognition of this type of myth may augment 
therapeutic understanding of the older adult.—A. Farrell. 

5816. Pickford, R. W. Aspects of art therapy. British 
Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 
1974(Jun), Vol 19(1), 16-20.—Describes 6 ways in which 
art material may serve the ends of psychotherapy: (a) 
Spontaneous self-communication through which a person 
may reveal to himself the nature of his problems; (b) self- 
expression of conflicting needs and impulses, accompa- 
nied by sublimation and re-integration; (c) spontaneous 
Appeal to persons other than psychotherapists; @ 
Indirect approach to various possible psychotherapists; 
(е) direct approach to a psychotherapist; and (f) 
therapeutic influence on other persons. Several illustra- 
live case studies are presented.— Journal summary. 

5817. Powell, Thomas J. (U Michigan) Negative 
expectations of treatment: Some ideas about the о 
and management of two types. Clinical Social Wor 
Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(3), 177-186—Discusses the 
sources of the client’s negative expectations of treatment, 
These may result from the projection of supere 
content or from displacement of critical supereg 
attitudes. Both situations are illustrated by clinical case 
examples. If the clinician presents himself as a benevo 


lent figure and allies himself with the client's ideals and 


2 t. 
aspirations, then negative ex; ctations should be offse 
— S. R. Stein. E P 


18. Presland, John. Helping the maladjusted child. 
Association 9f Educational Psychologists’ Journal : 
Newsletter, 1972(Fal), Vol 302), 31-40.— Reviews out 
ma Оп medical and psychological methods. 
treating maladjusted children? While a psychologic 
Арргоасһ using behavior modification principles D 
adjustment skills is more successful that 


treatment based on an illness model, radical changes 2 
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child guidance will be required, emphasizing the role of 
the educational psychologist. (44 ref) 

5819. Pritchard, ^ Warren. Mysticism and 
psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 141—145.— Proposes that the mysti- 
cal is a necessary element of successful psychotherapy, 
which in part replaces religion and shamanism. The 
views of A. Huxley, W. Pahnke, C. Jung, J. Campbell, 
Freud and others are surveyed. It is noted that primitive 
tribes and great civilizations have rituals to help people 
prepare for death and other difficult thresholds of 
transformation. In modern Western culture, psychother- 
apy fills this role. LSD therapy in terminal illnesses is 
cited as an example of the mystical as part of psychother- 
apy.—A. Farrell. 

5820. Ricks, David F. (City Coll, Psychological Ctr, 
City U New York) Supershrink: Methods of a therapist 
judged successful on the basis of adult outcomes of 
adolescent patients. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. 
Roff (Eds), Life history research in psychopathology: Ш. 
серо MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974. 
x, 383 p. 

5821. Robertiello, Richard C. Fluctuations in ego 
states in "object relations" treatment. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 
173-175.—Reports on states of symbiotic attachment, 
schizoid withdrawal, and healthy separation moves in 
cases involving schizoid patients. 

5822. Rogers, Carl R. & Wood, John K. (Ctr for the 
d of Persons, La Jolla, CA) Client-centered theory: 

WHR. Rogers. In A. Burton (Ed), Operational theories of 
personality. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 
о а the concepts and techniques of client- 
Een therapy. A process continuum of changes that 
hi ve in therapy is outlined, and illustrative case 

istories are presented. (31 ref) 
reas Rosenfield, Robert L. (Wyler Children’s Hosp, 
of p IL) Treating delayed puberty. Medical Aspects 
do uman Sexuality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(8) 142-160. 
TN quss diagnostic, management, and therapeutic 
tics Solved in cases of delayed puberty. Characteris- 
Rede elayed sexual maturation in males and females 
y oe and the relative advantages of psychother- 
E hormonal therapy are examined. Several case 
i \ples are included, together with commentaries by 
р риш and pediatricians. 
En. Rowan, Peter J. Psychodramatic treatment of 
prc asics: in adolescent girls. Handbook of 
Psycho d Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 94-98.—Applied 
is Tama to death fantasies in a group of 6 girls 
S ood in a child care institution. Psychodrama 
ad met n because classic psychotherapy procedures 
Enc With little success and because the girls had 
action Eid a tendency to express their problems in 
Psychodr, er than talk about them. It was expected that 
creativit amatizing the death fantasy would free the 
у and spontaneity conserved by the death 


fanta: 
Nes and allow the girls to use spontaneity and 
by th У on a new level. 2 types of insight were gained 


€ participants: th 
TOtapon; : those that came about when the 
B ERU assumed the role of the missing significant 
Of i; and those that came about through the interaction 
Protagonist with the auxiliary egos. Changes in the 
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girls’ behavior, reported by their families and th 
institutional staff, are attributed to a considerable extent 
to the psychodrama experience.—R. J. Ambrosino. é 
5825. Sandron, Leo. (Metropolitan State Hos) 
Norwalk, CA) Psychodrama with hostile group mem: 
bers. Handbook of International Sociometry, 1973, Vol. 
29-36.—Describes the use of psychodrama in dealin; 
constructively with hostility in groups. 4 case illustratio: 
are presented in which hostility by a member or 
members of the group was encountered. Examples of - 
overt, covert, verbal, and nonverbal hostility are dis- 7 
cussed. It is important for the group director to establish 
a positive atmosphere during the early warm-up phase of E 

each psychodrama by sharing himself and is О 
experiences. The role of the group director is summa: 
rized as that of an agent who demonstrates spontaneity, 
a sense of sharing, and humor.—R. J. Ambrosino. j 
5826. Sauber, S. Richard. Approaches to pretherapy _ 
training. Journal! of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 190-197.—Studied uses of prethera- - 
py training to enhance successful therapy, stressing the - 
therapeutic variables of attraction, openness, and readi- — | 
ness. 36 female patients who voluntarily sought help at à Wr] 
marriage counseling clinic were assigned to one of 4 — 
experimental conditions: role induction training, Vicari- 
ous pretherapy training, therapeutic reading, or control. - / 
Ss were university students seeking marital help for the 
Ist time. Role induction training was found to be the 
most effective, followed by vicarious pretherapy training. 
It is concluded that role induction training should be | 
planned as a routine activity prior to the atient's Ist 
session with his therapist. (24 ref)—A. Farrell. 
5827. Saul, Sidney R. & Saul, Shura. (Kingsbridge - 
Heights Nursing Home, Bronx, NY) Group psyc! rà 
py in a etary nursing home. Gerontologist, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 145, Pt 1), 446-4 50.—Reports that a 

unique aspect of group and individual psychotherapy 
with elderly residents in а 200-bed proprietary nursing — 
home was the involvement of the interdisciplinary team 
and the utilization of the therapy group as à tool to 
improve the total milieu of the setting. Parts of this | 
rocess are discussed, including criteria for the selection _ 
of participants, the group process, differential uses of | 
group therapy within different parts of the system, _ 
training of cotherapists, involvement of paraprofession- 
follow-through on treatment by other 


als and families, t ) A 
components of the system, and ongoing evaluation and | 
change.—Journal abstract. Җ 

5828. Savodnik, Irwin. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 5l 
Boston) Understanding persons as persons. Psychiatric _ 


; 1974, Vol 48(1), 93-108.—Posits that Ameri: | 
s—one | 


seeking 


along 
and obstruct the 
standing of persons 
try. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


29. Scagnelli, Joan. (U North Carolina, Medical 
ol) A case of hypnotherapy with an acute schizo- 
їс. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
4(Jul), Vol 17(1), 60-63. 

30. Schmideberg, Melitta. My experience of 
psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
_ 1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 121-127—Describes an early 
ersonal disillusionment with psychoanalysis and psy- 
analysts. It is suggested that the condition of 
chiatry and psychotherapy today can probably be 
mpared to that of medicine several hundred years ago, 
taining a mixture of common sense, practical 
rience and superstitions, medications and manipula- 
tions, some more harmful than helpful. (17 ref) 

5831. Schutz William. My philosophy of 
)sychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 129-131.—Presents in question and 
answer form the author's personal approach to psychoth- 
erapy, changes observed over time, the present state of 
he practice, and the role of psychotherapy in society. 

"5832. Slavson, S. В. Concerning ру. 
'ournal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 
_ 6(2), 132-140.—Discusses the task of psychotherapy, 
itting treatment to personality needs, and the responsi- 
bility for improvement of society. Based on 4 decades of 
experience with a large number of patients, it is felt that 
no complete cure is possible for adults in any type of 

sychologic therapy. Guidance and therapy for pupils 

problems in public education is held to be of major 
portance. 
.. 5833. Sorrel, William Е. Basic concepts of 
insference in psychoanalysis. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Apr), Vol 34(4), 158-159.—Discusses the 


concepts of positive and negative transference and of 
itive countertransference in i 


of outcome in schizophrenia. In D 


М. Roff (Eds), Life history research in : 
HII. Minneapolis, MN: University of Меш о: 


974. x, 383 p. 
Sychiatrische Klinik, Lüneburg, 
motivational struc- 


E vs. v term 
on. Journal of Nervous 
159(3), 164-171.—Ex- 
brief Psychotherapy in 

mental health center, 


en ARTT n E 
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differences between brief and long-term psychotherapy. 
Implications for an institutional referral process are 
discussed. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5837. Walsh, Arthur C. & Walsh, Bernice Н. (U 
Pittsburgh) Presenile dementia: Further experience with 
an anticoagulant-psychotherapy regimen. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 22(10), 
467-472.—Presents short histories of 10 42-71 yr old 
patients who responded well to combined anticoagulant- 
psychotherapy treatment. It is stressed that even in cases 
in which there is no significant improvement, the 
prevention of further deterioration is of great value. (16 
ref) 

5838. Warren, Neil C. (Ed.). After therapy what? Lay 
therapeutic resources in religious perspective: The 
Second John G. Finch Symposium on Psychology and 
Religion. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 205 
p. $11.75.—Presents a collection of 9 lectures and 
symposium papers on the relationships between psy- 
chotherapy and the Christian faith. Topics include the 
diffusion of therapeutic agency, the human potential and 
evangelical hope, and a psychological interpretation of 
T. C. Oden's theological substructure. 

5839. Weisz, Stephen R. The use of drama in therapy 
with psychotic patients. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1974(Jun), Vol 28(2), 134-135.— Describes the involve- 
ment in a Christmas play of patients in a locked, chronic 
psychotic ward. Drama was used as a medium to develop 
a sense of community regardless of individual emotional 
turmoil. 

5840. Wexler, David A. & Rice, Laura N. (Eds.). (U 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) Innovations 
in client-centered therapy. New York, NY: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1974. xi, 517 p. $22.50.— Presents a collection of 
15 papers on the theory, practice, and applications of 
client-centered counseling and psychotherapy. Topics 
include a cognitive theory of self-actualization, experi- 
encing, and therapeutic process; measuring openness to 
experience in psychotherapy; the evocative function of 
the therapist; and Rogerian concepts in encounter 
een ith 

5841. Jeffrey К. Hypnotherapy techniques Wi 
Davchotic. pane erica Peel of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1974(Jul), Vol 17(1), 56-59.—Discusses hyp- 
notherapy techniques used with psychotic inpatients ata 
residential treatment center for adults. 


Drug Therapy & Drug Rehabilitation 
5842. Adamson, L. et al. (E. R. Squibb & Sons, Ltd, 
Twickenham, England) талоні trial т 
chronic in-patient schizophrenics failing to absorb ora 
chi azine. Diseases of the Nervous Буш 
1973(Apr), Vol 34(4), 181-191.—Ratings on the Brie 
Psychiatric Rating Scale indicate that inpatient schizo” 
Phrenics whose plasma levels indicated nonabsorption 9 
orally-administered chlorpromazine responded signifi 


cani ; Ic EE 
са better to intramuscularly administered fluphe 


loate. 
2843. Albaugh, Bernard J. & Anderson, Philip О. (US 


public Heath Service Indian Hosp, Clinton, OK) Peyote 

fni т of alcoholism among Amer 

13 ans. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 
1(11), 1247-1250. -Examined the development 22 
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effectiveness of a treatment program for alcoholism 
among American Indians. This program offers the 
alcoholic Indian both occupational and cultural therapy, 
induding participation in the services of the Native 
American Church (peyote meetings) During these 
meetings, participants often ingest peyote (mescaline), 
which, like LSD, facilitates cathartic expression and 
enhances suggestibility. Although peyote meetings are 
not a cure for alcoholism, they do offer some specific 
advantages in the treatment of the unique problems of 
the Indian alcoholic. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5844, Ambrosino, Salvatore V. (State U New York, 
Medical School, Stony Brook) Depressive reactions 
associated with reserpine. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 74(5), 860-864.—Reviews the 
literature regarding potentially dangerous side effects of 
reserpine and presents 5 case histories. Studies indicate 
such factors as higher incidence of dose-related depres- 
sion in patients treated for hypertension with rauwolfia 
or reserpine. Although many of the patients who 
developed depressive reactions had a history of depres- 
sion, others had no history of previous psychiatric 
disorder. Depressive reactions also ap| to be related 
to personality type as well as to dosage and duration of 
treatment. (21 ref) —W. L. Hunt. 

5845. Anderson, William H. & Kuehnle, John C. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp, Boston) Strategies for 
the treatment of acute psychosis. JA MA: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1974(Sep), Vol 229(14), 
1884-1889.—Discusses the management of acute-onset 
Psychosis. The cornerstone of appropriate initial man- 
FER is the timely use of high-potency antipsychotic 
epy: Under such a regimen, the psychosis may 
AM rus stantial remission within a few hours. Ho 
of EE may thus be averted, obviating the problems 
ent is opprobrium, pessimism, and high cost. Inpa- 

, treatment is necessary if the patient is suicidal or 


homicidal, if there is question of delirium, if there is no 


Viable family or social support, or if the psychosis does 


Dot clear rapidly. Subsequent careful follow-up is 
us 9 avoid the pitfalls of reactivated руса wal 
ne Nema in dose or duration. (16 ref) 
» Ban, T. A. et al. (McGill U, Div of Psychophar- 
with Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A transcultural 
s Clomacran: Comparison of two assessment 
16(9), Eom Therapeutic Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
le acrid .—Clomacran, the chlorpromazine analog 
treatment Y Series, was therapeutically effective in the 
admitted sch l0 Canadian and 10 Mexican newly 
ло differen, izophrenic patients, There was essentially 
Methods (i Се in the sensitivity of the 2 assessment 
chopa hajate Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and the 
ic cj anges Ological Assessment Scale) as far as therapeu- 
е sensitivity c concerned. While no difference between 
changes W ty of the 2 methods for assessing therapeutic 
escription е Dou there were indications that for the 
chopatholo, о! psychiatric patient populations the Psy- 
the Bri P Assessment Scale is more sensitive than 
“бид + SYchiatric Rating Scale. (15 ref)—Journal 
5847, 5 
Massive оштро, M. [Insulin suicide: А new case of 
ection of insulin by a diabetic.] (Fren) 


ef 
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Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(May), Vol 1(5), 
631—-640.—Although the suicide rate for dubie pese. 
is well below that for the general population, self- 
destruction does occur. In rare instances it takes the 
form of manipulating the therapy either actively and 
directly (self-damage) by altering the treatment drastical- — — 
ly, or passively and indirectly (suicide equivalent) by — 
resignation and giving up a treatment regime adequate to 
control the condition. A single case of attempted suicide 
by the massive injection of insulin (400 units) 
described, and the techniques of its management are 
used as an outline for discussing emergency therapeutics, 
the hypoglycemic coma, and posthypoglycemic ence: 
phalopathy.—H. E. King. 

5848. Brauzer, B.; Goldstein, B. J.; Steinbook, R. 
& Jacobson, A. F. (U Miami, Medical School) The. 
treatment of mixed anxiety and depression with. 
loxapine: A controlled comparative study. Journal 0 


in the loxapine-treated Ss.—P. Federman. н 
5849. Brien, Robert L; Hough, Frederick & Braun, 
Philip R. (Temple U) Drug dependency, acting-out а! 
the hand test. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology Mi 

20(3), 28-30.—Adminis! 


thadone patients, 
an inner-city noi ; 
Raw scores were sae n 
Aggression, Fear, Communication, 
ае and Acting-Out Ratios (AORs) were comp 


ed. There was a significant difference in АОВ» between - 


maintenance sample. Significan 
al components of the AOR an: 


Sı 

TX) A double-blind 
nate in the 
Clinical Pharmacol 
464—469.—Studied 


anxiety neuroses in a double-blind, placebo-controlled 
| design. Ss were 60 adult anxiety diagnosed outpatients 


ivided equally into 3 groups, receiving either loxapine, 
doxepin, or placebo for 4 wks. Laboratory tests included 
СС; urinalysis, blood urea nitrogen, and liver function, 
bilirubin, serum glutamic oxaloacetic transaminase, 
Serum glutamic pyruvic transaminase, and alkaline 
- phosphatose. Clinical tests included the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Hamilton Anxiety Scale, and the Symptom 
Check List. There were no significant differences in 


| improvement among the 3 groups. 34 Ss experienced side 
_ effects, mostly 


mild to moderate. It is suggested that in 
anxiety diagnosed patients, many nonspecific variables 
are confounded with the main treatment variable 
Studied. Larger sample sizes may be n to 
distinguish differences due specifically to pharmacother- 
_ apy. (18 ref)—P. Federman. 

5851. Claghorn, James L. (Texas Research Inst of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) A double-blind comparison 
of pimozide vs. trifluoperazine in Schizophrenic outpa- 

- tients. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Sep), Уо 
16(9), 1005—1009.— While pimozide did not achieve 
therapeutic superiority in a clinical trial with 87 chronic 
schizophrenic outpatients, it performed as well as 
trifluoperazine in relieving schizophrenic symptomatolo- 
By. Pimozide caused few side effects and was effective at 
low doses. It is noted that extrapyramidal symptoms 
Cause some patients to resist or discontinue treatment, a 
situation which often results in their hospitalization. For 
this reason an effective neuroleptic which produces few 
side effects, such as pimozide, is concluded to be a 
valuable addition to available therapeutic drugs. 


—Journal abstract. 
Larry. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Medical School, Div of Clinical ү ation, 


s ' Personality disorders: 
Diagnosis and management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & 


disorders described include alcoholism, drug addiction, 
sexual deviance, hyperkinetic Syndromes, and behavior 
En um of old age. The importance of combining 
pharmacological therapies with oth tre odali- 
ties is emphasized. (63 PD S AERA 


5853. de Buck, R.; Titeca, R. & Pelc, I. (U Brussel 
Hosp, Inst of Ps: chiatry, Resear i Clini d 
Psychopharmacology, bd jeu y Ў 


Belgi 
anetholtrithione (Sulfariem) oj, Lcontrolled study of 


duced xerostomia.] (Fren) Min c hotropic drug-in- 


How, Руш 8.6 eden) Cloza 
osp, Psychiatric Clinic, U S 
neX) compared with et es ven 
blind evaluation of pharmacological and Clinical - 
ties. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 16(9), 
| 945-957.— Clozapine Was compared with chlorproma- 
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zine in a clinical study with 41 inpatients with acute 
schizophrenia or exacerbated chronic Schizophrenia of 
the paranoid-hallucinatory or catatonic type. The Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale, laboratory tests, а study of side 
effects, and a blind final subjective global evaluation 
were used to analyze the results. The clinical effects of 
clozapine appeared to be at least fully comparable with 
those of chlorpromazine. Neither of ihe 2 drugs caused 
any extrapyramidal side effects. Counted in milligrams, 
the optimum dose of clozapine was somewhat lower than 
that of chlorpromazine. It is concluded that clozapine 
appears to be an interesting and useful drug, provided 
that the freedom from serious side effects is confirmed in 
larger studies. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. / 
5855. Fabre, L. F. & Harris, R. T. (U Texas, Medical 
School, Houston) Pilot open-label study on U-31,889 in 
anxious in-patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 16(9), 1010—1013.—15 inpatients, diag- 
nosed as experiencing anxiety neurosis of sufficient 
severity to require hospitalization, were treated with U- 
31,889 in an uncontrolled, open-label study. Anxiety 
Symptoms were considerably ameliorated by the Ist 
Period of evaluation which occurred after 11 days of 
treatment, and this improvement persisted throughout 
the 21-day study period. Side effects were negligible. 
Ophthalmologic examination, electrocardiogram, and 
hematologic, liver, kidney, апа cardiac function, as 
determined by routine laboratory examination, were 
unaltered by U-31,889.—Journal abstract. 
5856. Fann, William E.; Lake, C. Raymond & Majors, 
L. Frank. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) Thioridazine in 
neurotic, anxious, and depressed patients. Psychosomat- 
ies, 1974, Vol 15(3), 117-121—Studied 59 Ss with 
symptoms of neurotic anxiety and depression in а 
double-blind, placebo-controlled treatment program. 
Thioridazine was significantly superior to placebo ae 
alleviating symptoms of depression and anxiety. Side 
effects were mild, occurred only in a few Ss, and none 
had to discontinue the treatment. Thioridazine appears 
to be safe and effective in treating mild to moderate 
anxiety and depression. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. s 
5857. Goldberg, Harold L.; Finnerty, Richard J.; 
Nathan, Leon & Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston State Hosp, 
West-Ros-Park Mental Health Ctr, MA) Doxepin in a 
single bedtime dose in psychoneurotic outpatients 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol i 
513-517.—Assigned 41 psychoneurotic outpatients Ms 
mixed anxiety/depression and resultant sleep pu 
ances to receive either doxepin hydrochloride (50- 


for 4 wks 


in treating mixed ‘oni 
Psychiatric Tating scales used and by overall evaluation, 
even when the i 
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"чүт, RN 


CT ee a 


hile yielding significant improvement in sleep patterns. 
—Journal abstract. 

5858. Gould, Leroy C. & Kleber, Herbert D. (Connect- 
imt Mental Health Ctr, Drug Dependence Unit, New 
Haven) Changing patterns of multiple drug use among 
applicants to a multimodality drug treatment program. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 31(3), 
408-413—Reports an analysis of changing patterns of 
multiple drug use among 1,665 applicants to the Drug 
Dependence Unit of the Connecticut Mental Health 
Center during 1970-1973. The analysis, which subdivides 
applicants into 4 time cohorts according to when they 
began using drugs (before 1964, 1966, 1969, and 1972), 
discloses that polydrug abuse, if this means using à 
number of drugs, is not a new phenomenon and does not 
appear to be increasing. The use of heroin, however, and 
to some extent cocaine, has declined, as has also the 
association between heroin use and the use of other 
drugs. If this trend continues, treatment may be more 
difficult since nonopiate users are more difficult to treat 
separately. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5859. Guyot, M. P. [The action of dipotassium 
ete associated with insulin in the treatment of 
E n depressive states.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psy- 
сти, 1974(May), Vol 1(5), 627-630.—The chance 
ee of an excellent therapeutic response to a 
соо used with an aged patient, whose 
Я сар sion was not relieved by the major 
mia | nts, has led to its trial use in a larger clinical 
an i" luding depressions of varied kinds. The history 
had a patient showed that a partial positive response 
um та obtained, а year earlier, to a similar agitated 
ров intramuscular injection of dipotassium 
bo E In view of her age (81 yrs), and extremely 
ike on tional state, a mild dose of insulin was added 
tition тре, with the hope of improving alimen- 
the уро 7 positive response, rapidly obtained, has led to 
although оа small amounts of insulin (5 units), 
Wight fa a insubstantial to have any direct action, 
medication: tate the basic action of antidepressive 

wate: 70% of 70 patients, with clinically differing 
combined 09, treated with 90 mg chlorazepate 
ly) showed ith 5 units of insulin (injected intramuscular- 
responses Ay Positive response within 3 wks. Individual 
an elective пе. from apparently complete recovery to 
Patients sufferin tion of the moral pain observed in 
experimental hg a punishing religious delusion. Further 
lar injection ы are needed, especially as intramuscu- 
an equivalent a orazepate rapidly becomes painful and 
not lose-maintenance by oral medication has 

een established.—H. E. King 

Seymour ДАНЬ David S.; McNair, M.; Fisher, 
A controlled ahn, Richard J. (Boston U, Medical School) 
line and Pei patient trial of perphenazine-amitripty- 
8 1974Octy, таче Journal of Clinical Pharmacolo- 
88 that trea O1 A10), 536-542.— Tested the hypothe- 
displaying Бор th anxiety and depression in patients 
Valuation m, Symptoms would be more beneficial 
only. The еше included the treatment of anxiety 
lizer) and chlo, of perphenazine-amitriptyline (tranqui- 
Pared in 33 по трготагіпе (antidepressant) were com- 
Ma double-blind Xchotic outpatients over a 4-wk period 
ind design. Minimal drug differences were 
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ае Small pur consistent trends favored the combina: 

ion agent. The combination was significantl 
beneficial in Ss with coexisting riam" А 
incidence of drowsiness was observed with both drugs. 
— P. Federman. Е 
5861. Heiser, Jon Е. & Wilbert, Donald Е. (U 
California, Medical School, Irvine) Reversal of delirium | 
with m 


(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5862. Hollister, Leo E. et al. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, - 
CA) Protirelin (TRH) in ‚ Archives oj 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 468-470.— 
protirelin (thyrotrophin releasing hormone) as a treat- 
ment in depression in 2 independent investigations. 
Regardless of when protirelin was given in the course of 
depression, or how the course of the illness Wa 
measured, it seemed to be devoid both of therapeutic 
and of major adverse effects. 

5863. Hollister, Leo E. & Overall, John E. (VA Hosp, 
Palo Alto, CA) Evaluations of pharmacotherapy 


(Eds), Psychological measurements in poychopharmacology 
Basel, Swi 4: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 
5864, Jus, A. et al. (Hôpital St Michel-Archange, 
Research Div, Quebec, Quebec, Canada) Penfluridol: A 
therapeutic agent 


Current > 
1041-1058.—Investi, 
effect of penfluridol treatment on 39 chroni 
abe vere ete » FE a double- 
ent—an t у 
blind stage of 12 Ai Results show that (a) penfluridol 
maintained the level of improvement reviously achieved 
by other short-acting neuroleptic drugs; (b) the drug 
uced further improvement, especially of social 
adaptation and activity; and (c) 
i toms was signi 


extrapyramidal. symp 


drome: A complication of disulfiram therapy. American 
Journal of _ Psychiatry, 1974(Nov Vol _ 13111), - 
1281-1282.—Reviewed 243 consecutive admissions over — 
a 3-mo period to a general psychiatric ward for the — 
presence of acute organic brain syndrome in patients _ 
being treated with disulfiram for chronic alcoholism. 5 
cases were identified. Treatment recommendations аге —' 


S. et al. (Medical Coll 
metabolism of 


Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 
4(8-9), 448-454.—Studied metabolism of levodopa in 
-23 patients with Parkinsonism who received different 
= doses of the drug. Dosages varied among Ss from 
1.400-3,000 mg/day. Ss received a low 3-methoxy-4- 


Хэ 


— hydroxymandelic acid (УМА) diet and no antidepres- 
ant or antihypertensive medication. 24-hr urine collec- 
tions were analyzed for the excretion of levodopa, 
Aa dopamine, dopac, homovanillic acid (HVA), norepi- 
nephrine plus epinephrine, metanephrines, and VMA. 
_ The quantities of urinary dopamine, dopac, and HVA 
| varied directly with the dose of levodopa; the others 
- increased as the dose of levodopa was increased. The 
3 ratio of dopac + HVA to dopamine, which reflects 
monoamine oxidase activity in the dopamine metabolic 
pathway, did not change significantly with differing 
_ doses of levodopa. A negative correlation was found 
between the dose of levodopa and the ratio of VMA to 
norepinephrine + epinephrine + metanephrines, which 
reflects monoamine oxidase activity in the norepineph- 
— rine + epinephrine metabolic pathway. Blood pressure 
- was significantly lower in Ss receiving larger doses of 
= levodopa. Results suggest that large quantities of 
_ dopamine formed as a result of high doses of levodopa 
| act as a competitive inhibitor of monoamine oxidase 
relative to its other substrates.—P. Federman. 
5867. Kolivakis, Thomas; Azim, Hassan & Ki 
Eddie. (Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
- da) A double-blind comparison of pimozide and chlor- 
promazine in the maintenance care of chronic Schizo- 
Phrenic outpatients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
...1974(Sep), Vol 16(9), 998-1004.—51 chronic schizo. 
. phrenics who had been stabilized on neuroleptic medica- 
tion were transferred to sustained-release chlorproma- 
zine or pimozide under double-blind conditions. Both 
drugs demonstrated effectiveness not only in maintain- 
tients’ symptomat: 
|. but also in eliciting further remission hike sb 
-. tions of their psychosis. Of particular interest was the 
effectiveness of pimozide for the reduction or elimina- 
tion of emotional withdrawal. The type and incidence of 
side effects were similar for both drug groups. Results 
indicate that both sustained-release chlorpromazine and 
pimozide provide optimal therapeutic effectiveness at the 


convenient once-a-day administration 
—Journal abstract. meu 


5868. Ku 


g adequate control of the ра! 


the range of levels 

resented for the maior 

? enylhydantoin, pheno- 

A ie ide, and carbamazepine, 
5869. Lal, Samarthji & 

es des Notae Pot, Que May 

і „and trifluoperazine оп oral 

dyskinesia: A double blind Study. Current Therapeutic 
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Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 16(9), 990-997.— Thiopropazate 
(30 mg/day) has been compared with trifluoperazine (15 
mg/day) and with placebo in 12 53-88 yr old male 
inpatients with oral dyskinesia in a double-blind cross- 
over study. A double placebo technique and videotape 
assessment of patients were used both at rest and during 
a maze test. Thiopropazate had a significant antidyski- 
netic effect compared with placebo. There was no 
difference in effect between thiopropazate and trifluo- 
perazine in 8 patients who completed the study.—Journal 
abstract. 

5870. Leeton, John. (Monash U, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Hosp, Melbourne, Vic, Australia) Depression 
induced by oral contraception and the role of vitamin 
B6 in its management. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol 8(2), 85-88.—Phar- 
macological depression may be induced in approximate- 
ly 1 in 15 women taking oral contraception. This 
depression is possibly related to an upset in tryptophan 
metabolism which is shunted from the 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine pathway to the kynurine pathway. The resulting 
depressive syndrome may be suppressed by vitamin B6 
therapy in those women who have an absolute vitamin 
B6 deficiency. As laboratory confirmation of this 
deficiency is difficult, a safe daily dose of 50 mg vitamin 
B6 can be given empirically to all women complaining of 
depressive symptoms while taking oral contraception. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5871. Lund, Lars. (Karolinska Hosp, Stockholm, 
Sweden) Anticonvulsant effect of diphenylhydantoin 
relative to plasma levels: A prospective three-year study 
in ambulant patients with generalized epileptic sel- 
zures. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Nov) Vol 31(5) 
289-294. 

5872. Matta, B. et al. (0 Puerto Rico, Medical School, 
Clinical Pharmacology Unit) Comparison of triazolam, 
flurazepam and placebo as hypnotic agents in pre- 
Surgical patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 16(9), 958-963.— Triazolam was better 
than placebo on 4 parameters: onset of sleep, duration of 
sleep, nocturnal awakenings, and .quality of siepi 
Flurazepam was better than placebo on nocturna 
awakenings and quality of sleep. Triazolam was superior 
to flurazepam in sleep onset. Drug side effects S d 
minimal and not significantly different from those wit 
placebo. 7 

5873. Mendles, J. & Frazer, А. (VA Hosp, Philadel- 
phia, PA) Alterations in cell membrane activity in 

ion. American Journal of Psychiatry, 19740400 
Vol 131(11), 1240-1246.— Findings from a review of the 
literature and a series of related experiments led to 4 
Working hypothesis suggesting that there тау be ап 
abnormality in aspects of cell membrane properties tha 
normally regulate the movement of electrolytes воа, 
the plasma membrane іп а subgroup of depu 
patients. These patients appear to be responsive а 
lithium, and there is evidence that the postulate? 
abnormality may be genetically determined. The poten 
tial usefulness of the erythrocyte as a model for studying 


electrolyte transport in neurons is discussed. (62 © 
—Journal abstract, 


3874. Nieto, Dionisio. (National Autonomous U, 


Mexico City, Mexico) [The multidrug (polypharmacy) 
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problem and the choice of psychoactive drugs.] (Span) 
Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1972(May), Vol 35(3), 
191-204.—Analyzes the problems of drug use in contem- 
porary psychiatry. Most patients have to be on drugs for 
long periods of time. Many drugs interact with metabolic 
processes and interfere with the normal functioning of 
the organism. When several drugs are given at the same 
time, the effect on the patient may be altered. Combina- 
tions of drugs should be avoided because contemporary 
pharmacology does not know enough about potential 
reactions to them. A few instances of benefical combina- 
tions are presented.—R. Ardila. 
5875. Nistico, G.; Ragozzino, D. & Marano, V. (U 
Naples, IInd Faculty of Medicine, Italy) A comparative 
study of penfluridol and flupentixol in the treatment of 
chronic schizophrenia. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 14(8-9), 476-482.—Conducted a 
placebo-controlled experiment with 40 male chronic 
schizophrenics 23-60 yrs old, divided randomly into 2 
groups of 20 each. 10 Ss in Group 1 received penfluridol 
lor 6 wks (doses adjusted for each S to find the optimum 
therapeutic level) the other 10 received placebo. In 
Group 2, 10 Ss received penfluridol and 10 received 
flupentixol for 6 wks. Wing's rating scale was used for 
clinical assessment. Penfluridol was more effective than 
шыш. No difference was found between penfluridol 
ae pesto, except that antipsychotic activity started 
ч i wks of treatment with flupentixol and after 4 wks 
Ra Bement with penfluridol. This suggests that the 
ae drug may be better for attack therapy with 
оше Schizophrenia, whereas the latter drug seems 
Babe for maintenance therapy with long-lasting 
ERA Roth drugs decreased autistic withdrawal, 
X eor the degree of socialization and initiative and 
beh, of more coherent language, and decreased certain 
an disorders, (21 ref)—P. Federman. 
wa 6. Ota, K. Y.; Kurland, A. A.; Rocha, J. & Block, B. 
HERR Grove Hosp Ctr, Maryland Psychiatric 
clinical tr, Catonsville) A comparison of the relative 
Е uon. [сасу of two chlorpromazine (CPZ) prepara- 
| 169), ШЕТУ Therapeutic Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
cacy in Ad 1021.—Compared the pharmacological effi- 
Ome t в of chlorpromazine, А and B, іп 25- and 
йен, а s 71 adult hospitalized chronic psychotic 
5 Бе о had been treated with В (the standard 
selected x tne as routine hospital treatment, were 
level of OE of physical condition, previous dosage 
ter à b ication, and present psychiatric condition. 
| uring ое observation period of a few weeks, 
Were random time they received placebo, the patients 
to either chi, ly assigned under double-blind conditions 
Deion опале A or B, and maintained on their 
hlorpromazi Or 6 wks, at which time the crossover of 
vealed ane and B took place. Analysis of data 
c ова е clinical therapeutic actions of both 
PSychiatric Si A and B were similar in terms of 
Tons. Jour, s laboratory tests, and adverse reac- 
877. Оу вна 
СУ the За E. (U Teras Medical Branch, 
Psychopharm, е Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale in 
Martin (Еш О ОЁУ research. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier- 
; 5), Psychological measurements in psychophar- 
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53: 5874-5881 | 


Soe Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. 
5878. Overall, John E.; Hollister, Leo E. & Pokorny, —— 
Alex D. (U Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Alcohol | 
history in drug treatment. Diseases of the Nervous. 
System, 1973(Apr), Vol 34(4), 175-180.—Based on - 
ratings of patients in 2 separate studies using the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale and the Factor Construct 
Rating Scale, it is concluded that patients with the 
drome of mixed anxiety and depression respond 
differently to phenothiazines and benzodiazepines de- 
ding on their prior history of alcohol abuse. Patients 
with alcohol abuse histories responded better to the 
phenothiazines (acetophenazine and mesoridazine) and 
also generally had symptoms of longer duration. Patients 
without histories of alcohol abuse responded best to thi 
benzodiazepines (diazepam and chlordiazepoxide), and 
their symptoms had a less chronic course. Results 
emphasize that treatment of depressed patients with. 
drugs should not be an automatic reflex based on the - 
type of depressive syndrome, but should also be based on 
relevant history variables such as alcohol abuse. 
—Journal summary. б 
5879. Page, John С. et al. (Abbott Lab, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Products Div, N Chicago, IL) Pemoline (Cylert) in. . 
the of childhood hyperkinesis. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Oct), 


pemoline group. ^us 
effects on a once-daily dosage rej х ia 
pemoline is a highly useful clinical alternative to the 


management О! 
H. & Fog, R. (Kommu! 
5880. Pakkenberg, Н. & Poo is oral dyskinesia: 


. Archives 0) Neurology, V à 
peti ped the treatment of 16 patients Wi Е 
tetrabenazine, pimozide, OT both. Oral dyskinesia was 
eliminated by both drugs. If the hyperkinesia reappears, — 
the 2 drugs in combination can be permanently efficient, —.— 
5881. Pauling, Linus. (Linus Pauling Inst of Science & 1 
Medicine, Menlo Park, CA) On the orthomolecular 3 
of the mind: Orthomolecular theory. —. 


envi n 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 


for the theory that 
ascorbic acid, 
is useful in / 


on megavitamin and orthomolecular therapy are felt to 
result not only from faulty arguments and from a bias 
painst megavitamin therapy but also from a failure to 
- deal fully with orthomolecular therapy in psychiatry. 
_ Comments by 3 psychiatrists follow Pauling's presenta- 

‘tion. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. 5882. Pichot, P. & Olivier-Martin, R. (Eds). (Ctr 
- Psychiatrique Sainte Anne, Paris, France) Psychological 
. measurements in psychopharmacology. Basel, Switzer- 

land: S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 

5883. Pinard, Gilbert & Tetreault, Leon. (St-Jean de 
-— Dieu Hosp, Research Unit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
_ Concerning semantic problems in psychological evalua- 
tion. In P. Pichot, R. Olivier-Martin (Eds), Psychological 
measurements in psychopharmacology. Basel, Switzerland: 

- S. Karger, 1974. 267 p. $35.75. 

5884. Sathananthan, Gregory L.; Angrist, Burton M.; 
Phillips, Neil & Gershon, Samuel. (New York U, Medical 
Ctr, Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) Assess- 
ment of antipsychotic activity of a buytrophenone 
analogue, lenperone (AHR 2277). Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(8), 844-847.—10 Schizo- 
phrenic inpatients were administered 10-150 mg of 
lenperone daily for 21-28 days. Ss were evaluated on а 
battery of behavioral measures (including the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale, the Clinical Global Impression, 
and the Nurses Observation Scale for Inpatient Evalua- 
tion) before, twice weekly, and at termination of 
treatment. 2 patients showed Complete remission of 
symptoms, 4 were unchanged except for reduced anxiety, 
and 4 showed fluctuations of Psychopathology. Side 
effects were evident in patients. It is concluded that 
lenperone has some psychoactive Properties and might 


be useful in treatment of schizophrenic psychoses. 


Further controlled studies with larger populations are 


Suggested to determine whether len, Tone is an effecti 
tranquilizer—B. McLean. We е 


vim combination (E. 
- Current erapeutit 
Research, 1974 Sep), Vol 16(9), 928-936. “The «ш 
tazine-aspirin-meprobamate combinatio; k 
cantly superior to aspirin-ethoheptazine 
mate alone in relief of pain and 
effective than the aspirin-ethohep 


patients (median аре, 42 yrs) to 
ty of drug-related side 
guish between 


groups. Among th 
effects (31 ere the Yasjority 
Tash and hypoten- 
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sion were the most frequent reasons for Side-effect 
terminations. Clinicians were generally able to distin- 
guish drug-related side effects from symptoms usually 
associated with depression. There was some indication, 
however, that they tended to rate as non-medication- 
related, certain symptoms which were actually drug- 
induced. The latter included muscle rigidity, edema, and 
dry mouth on chlorpromazine and tremulousness on 
imipramine. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5887. Smith, G. R.; Taylor, C. W. & Linkous, P. 
(Meadowbrook Extended Care Facility, Shawsville, VA) 
Haloperidol versus thioridazine for the treatment of 
psychogeriatric patients: A double-blind clinical trial, 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 15(3), 134-138.—46 geriatric 
patients who were behavior problems due to chronic 
brain syndromes or senile psychosis were treated with 
haloperidol or thioridazine under double-blind condi- 
tions. Both compounds were significantly effective in 
reducing agitation, disruptive behavior, and psychotic 
Symptomatology. Haloperidol was effective over a 
broader range of symptomatology than thioridazine. 
Haloperidol consistently produced significant improve- 
ment in symptoms that reflect social interaction, alert- 
ness, and interest. Each rating method (Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient 
Evaluation, Psychiatric Evaluation Form, and global 
evaluation) showed significant improvement in both the 
haloperidol- and thioridazine-treated groups, the results 
favoring haloperidol treatment in each case. Adverse 
Teactions were infrequent and mild. The type and 
incidence of side effects was similar for both drug 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

5888. van Praag, Herman M.; Van den Burg, Willem; 
Bos, Erik R. & Dols, Louise C. (U Groningen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Netherlands) 5-Hydroxytryptophan in combina- 
tion with clomipramine in “therapy-resistant” depres- 
Sions. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 38(3), 267-269. 
—In 4 depressive patients, regarded as therapy-resistant, 
the antidepressive effect of levo-5-hydroxytryptophan (in 
combination with a peripheral decarboxylase inhibitor) 
was enhanced by clomipramine at a dosage which, fe 
such, was suboptimal. This probably means that a 
therapeutic effect of levo-5-hydroxytryptophan is base 
Оп increase of serotonin at central serotonin receptors. 
—Journal abstract, 2 

5889. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego: 
CA) Methadone diversion. Drug Abuse & Alcoholism 
Newsletter, 1974(Aug), Vol 3(4), 4 p.—Discusses the 
problem of methadone diversion, i.e., the illicit trade 0 
methadone to addicts. A study of this activity in 5 cites, 
commissioned by the National Institute of Drug AD 
15 reported. Survey results indicate that the practice \ 
Widespread and that the chief source of illicit methadon, 
Is patients attending methadone maintenance bo 
The significance of this for the client, the е. 
Program, the addict population, and the community ё 
waamined. It is concluded that methadone maintenance 
has value and should continue, but that methadon 

io Hold be reduced to the lowest possible levet 
4 ай. 

3890. Weiss, Brian L.; Foster, F. Gordon; Reynold 

F. & Kupfer, David J. Psychomotor activity / 


mania. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(5ер), b: 
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31), 379-383.—Investigated the levels of psychomotor 
adivity during mania and the effects of lithium carbo- 
nate and clinical change on activity levels. Activity data 
were collected continuously by means of a telemetric 
mobility-sensing system. The study was divided into 3 
sections: the monitoring of 3 manic patients (aged 22, 50, 
and 60 yrs) during a pretreatment baseline period, the 
study of 6 patients (the above 3 manic patients and 3 
bipolar depressives aged 50, 24, and 39 yrs) before and 
during lithium carbonate treatment, and the intensive 
longitudinal investigation of a manic patient over a 5-mo 
period. Results indicate that both the quantit and 
patterning of manic activity were substantially different 
from other diagnostic groups previously studied. Activity 
levels do not appear to be affected by the use of lithium 
carbonate unless associated with clinical change. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5891. Wittenborn, J. Richard. (Rutgers State U, 
Interdisciplinary Research Ctr, New Brunswick) A 
search for responders to niacin sul Я 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 
MI-552.—Attempted to identify characteristics distin- 
guishing schizophrenic patients who responded well to 
niacin supplementation from good responders in a 
control group. Good responders in the niacin group 
showed premorbid histories with relatively strong inter- 
Personally oriented commitments, while the good res- 
ponders in the controls did not. 
EL Zung, William W. et al. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) 
соору of depression in the aged: Evaluation of 
ah га H3 as an antidepressant drug. Psychosomatics, 
AA Gi 15(3), 127-131.—Carried out a double-blind 
CA „geriatric patients with depressive illness, who 
Me either Gerovital-H3 by injection or placebo or 

pramine orally for 4 wks. Treatment schedules were 
М (оз: (а) 5-10 cc Gerovital (as 2% procaine 
ee or placebo 3 times/wk; and (b) 1-4 

C and y containing 25 mg imipramine, or lacebo. 
hip Sa tests, using the clinical Global 

cale and the Zung Self-Rating Depression 


cale, showed i " T 
Thine — 4. s. VIAL to be superior to imipra- 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


Thon: Alterman, Arthur L; Gottheil, Edward; Skoloda, 
ville, PA) Socr егег, Joseph C. (VA Hosp, Coates- 
Duorter }, al modification of drinking by alcoholics. 
Br oma of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Sep), Vol 
ment pj ~924.—During a 6-wk experimental treat- 
dn in which patients could choose to drink, 
iscussion alcoholics (mean age, 44) attended group 
Program oe to the drinking decisions phase of the 
Tew drinks ( 5 therapist reinforced 20 patients to take a 
Patients? co oup 1) and 24 to abstain (Group II). The 
abstinence mmitments concerning plans for drinking or 
E кааны recorded. Of the 20 men in Group I, 9 
15 of the aa itments to drink and 13 subsequently drank; 
and 16 sp Group II made commitments not to drink 
that social juently remained abstinent. It is concluded 
etting Give Orcement of abstinence within a group 
ings the ectively reduce the number of patients 
Appreciabje oe orcement of drinking, however, had no 
€ effect —Journal abstract. 
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5894. Balcerzak, Wallace S. & Siddall, James W. (U - 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) A brief discussion of a model for — 
improving the cost effectiveness of a token economy in 
a rehabilitation setting. Journal of Applied Behavior _ 
Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 501-504.—Describes a - 
possible method for analyzing the cost effectiveness of a 
token economy in a sheltered workshop where subcon- 
tracted goods are produced. Analysis indicates that the 
cost of a token economy could be decreased or | 
eliminated by various financial and staffing alternatives. — 


therapy | 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 636-641.—Used systematic desensi. 
tization, implosive therapy, and an avoidance response 
placebo ure for the treatment of analog anxiety in 
36 female college students with snake phobia, Heart-rate - 
data were collected to supplement previously reported: 
basal skin conductance results. Repeated conditioned 
stimulus (CS) — did result in general arousal 
reduction under desensitization and implosion regimes, - 
while CS exposure paired with visualized avoidance 
responding was related to arousal maintenance.—Journdi 


5306. Bostock, Tudor & Williams, Christopher L. 


this imposes on 
proaches to тапар 


i Systematic desensitization 
images of t entes 

of muscular contraction-relaxation to 
йна timuli were used and 


t the tension-producing s! v 
per. ici was awel. to monitor herself during the l- 
wk Кенан between the 5 treatment sessions. 2 mo after 
treatment the patient made a plane trip of more than 2 


hrs without the phobic reaction. (English summary)—V. 


5898. Claghorn, James L.; Johnstone, Edwin E.; Cook, 

› Lorri. (Texas Medical Ctr, Texas 

Thomas H. & Itschner, T ve 
izophrenics. 


io pera hydrochloride, were 


divided into group therapy and nongroup theraj 


groups for 6 mo. Patients’ symptoms were evaluated 
on a monthly basis with a physician’s global assessment 
and the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale. Subtle changes in 
Ss’ interpersonal emotional adjustment were measured 
"before and after treatment by the Interpersonal Test 
Battery. Results indicate no substantial difference 
between medications but a positive change over this time 
period for both drug regimens. While group therapy did 
not alter patients’ symptomatology, it did, according to 

TOjective test results, deepen the Ss’ awareness and 
insight into their own behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5899, Court, J. H. (Flinders U South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Behaviour therapy. Interchange, 1974, No 
15, 129-142.—Considers that behavior therapy, devel- 
oped as a technique for the control and modification of 
behavior, does not present new ethical problems but does 
bring a number of issues into focus because of its relative 
effectiveness in achieving its intended goals. Attention is 
drawn to divergent trends, emphasizing experimental 
rigor vs a broad-spectrum use of techniques. It is argued 
that the assumptions of strict behaviorism are not 
essential in order to endorse the practices of behavior 
therapy. The ethical issues are largely related to the 
freedom of choice which a patient may exercise. Good 
behavior therapy not only respects the individual's 
freedom to participate in or reject the offer of therapy, 
‘but also, as a result of successful therapy, allows the 
individual to have a greater degree of control over his 

own actions. Such a position is consistent with a 
Christian view of the dignity and worth of. man.—Journal 
summary. 


5900. Croghan, Leo M. (Washingto Encount 
groups and the m бог р 


Richard E. (Virpinia 
up work Sh 


special settings. Springfield, IL: Chane oq en ques in 


mous, 
of program participants, the servics фон 
staffing and training, and the program's uh Serm 
results are discussed. M 


5902. Cull, John G. & irgini, 

3 озун U, we 
ps. n R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull Eds 

. counseling apy techniques in pea pore’ 

4. ix, 166 р. 
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seeker, confessor, externalizer, isolate, dominator, and 
antagonist. Procedures are discussed for accommodating 
each type within the group setting. 

5903. Dengrove, Edward. (American Society of Psy- 
chosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, Brooklyn, NY) 
Thought-block in behavior therapy. Journal of the 
American Society of Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 
1974, Vol 21(1), 19-24.—Suggests that conditioning by 
distraction rather than aversion holds promise of training 
individuals to control thoughts effectively by blocking 
out unwanted ideas. 

5904. DiScipio, William J. (Ed.). (Bronx State Hosp, 
NY) The behavioral treatment of psychotic illness: 
Advances in theory and technique. New York, NY: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. 240 р. 

5905. Duncan, Jack A. (Virginia Commonwealth U) 
Group counseling with adolescents in the school 
setting. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Grow 
counseling and therapy techniques in special settings. 
Springfield, IL: Charíes C Thomas, 1974. ix, 166 p. 
— Discusses 3 major group procedures as they relate to 
treating adolescents—group counseling, group guidance, 
and group psychotherapy. In addition to providing other 
background information, discussions are included on the 
time and frequency of meetings, the counselor's and the 
counselee's role, the Ist session, continuation of group 
Sessions, precautionary measures, and the final sessions. 

5906. Emmelkamp, Paul M. & Ultee, Kees A. (Inst for 
Clinical & Industrial Psychology, Utrecht, Netherlands) 
A comparison of “‘successive approximation” and "self- 
observation” in the treatment of agoraphobia. Behavior 
Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 606-613.—Used a cross- 
Over design, with 16 agoraphobic adults, employing 
Successive approximation and a self-observation metho 
in which the client was not reinforced by the therapist. 
Assessments were made by the therapist and by an 
independent O at the beginning of treatment, a 
crossover, at the end of treatment, and at the Гой 
mo later. Ss were administered а phobic anxiety scale 
phobic avoidance scale, social anxiety scale, the F a 
Survey Schedule, Self-Rating Depression Scale, a 
Internal-External Control Scale. Both treatments rest : 
ed in significant improvement on several variables. Thes 
Was no significant difference between successive ap 
mation and self-observation on any of the varia es. 
ЕУ abstract. UG enerali- 

- Epstein, Leonard Н. et al. (Auburn 5 
ty and side effects of E eei. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 385-390.— Ew 
ated the effects and side effects of overcorrection р, 
self-stimulatory behaviors of a 5-yr-old male and an p 
old male in à specialized day-care program. For oa 
child, a “hand” overcorrection procedure involving ^ 
and hand exercises was introduced contingent. UP 
mappropriate hand movements and later со ” 
upon inappropriate foot movements. After. PT 
Overcorrection was withdrawn for inappropriate ving 
movements, a “foot” overcorrection procedure invo V^ 
foot and leg exercises was introduced contingent "Fhe 
up Ppropriate foot movements. For the 2nd chil ntin- 

and" overcorrection procedure was introduced P no 
gent upon ina; ropriate hand movements during ê riate 
Play period miter later contingent upon inapproP 
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vocalizations at nap-time. *Hand" overcorrection was 
withdrawn and then reintroduced sequentially for both 
behaviors. Results indicate the “hand” overcorrection 
procedure suppressed inappropriate hand movements 
and inappropriate behaviors that were topographically 
dissimilar. Inverse relationships were observed between 
the 2nd child's inappropriate hand movements and 
appropriate toy usage during free play and between his 
inappropriate vocalizations and inappropriate foot 
movements during nap-time. Results suggest that over- 
correction procedures that are effective for one behavior 
can be used to reduce the frequency of topographically 
different behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

5908. Ewing, John A. (U North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Behavioral approaches for prob- 
lems with alcohol. /nternational Journal of the Addictions, 
1974, Vol 9(3), 389-399.—Considers that many alcohol- 
is cannot withstand the rigorous requirements of 
psychoanalysis and that the completion of such treat- 
ment does not necessarily guarantee that alcoholics will 
be able to drink in moderation. A holistic approach to 
alcoholism treatment is therefore urged using any or all 
methods of therapy that appear appropriate. Behavioral 
approaches to alcoholism are compared to, and shown to 
be compatible with psychodynamic views of the prob- 
lem. These approaches fall into 2 categories: techniques 
to develop aversion or indifference to alcohol combined 
with a view of ultimate abstinence, and techniques to 
teplace alcoholic drinking patterns with controlled 
patterns. Evidence for the success of aversive approaches 
5 presented, and it is suggested that these be considered 
os available and when a total abstinence program has 
een decided Upon by both patient and therapist. 
ENS attempts to develop moderate drinking in 
A i Олсз are still only in the developmental stage and 
rquire further research and longer follow-up evalua- 
lions. (67 ref) — Journal summary. 


5909. Fielding, J 
research int р, John M. Problems of evaluative 


~102.—Reviews the literature, noti i 
* ing that evaluative 
Tesearch has lagged behind clinical applications of group 


Various pro, 
dilemma Sr 4 
Tesearch strat, 


s 
ЕШ Outcome. Approaches using construct 
» with an individualized outcome for each patient, 
otcom to offer the 
influence шеи is concluded that many variables 
Bit x Native research in group psychotherapy, 
Controlled (4^. COnVentional research approach of a 
*d clinica] trial has 
ISfract, 


ey, Vincent D. & Dyer, Wayne W. (St John's 
NY) "Timing" 


ourna, 
5910. Fol 


ent to pup » the "when" of intervention, can be 
3" in which 
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` family system. 8 occasions illustrating the “when,” the 
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dependent on the personality and skill of the therapist, 
can also be Suggested. The rationale or the Teasons 
‘why” interventions are made can be explained in the 
light of the goals of growth and development of the 


“how,” and the “why” behind therapeutic intervention in - 
family therapy are presented —Journal abstract, 

5911. Foley, Vincent D. An introduction to family _ 
therapy. New York, NY: Grune & Stratton, 1974. xiv, 
207 p.—Presents a discussion of the major concepts and 
theorists in family psychotherapy. Topics include the 
applicability of double bind, pseudomutuality, and | 
Systems concepts to family therapy, similarities and 
differences in the major theoretical approaches to family 
therapy, and an ecological perspective of the future of 
family therapy. (8 p ref) АЙ 

5912. Franks, Cyril M. & Wilson, С. Terence 
(Rutgers State U, Psychological Clinic, New Brunswi Ji 
Annual review of behavior therapy: Theory & practice: 
1974. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiv, 769. 

25. 


5913. Fried, Robert. (Hunter Coll, City U New York). 
A device for enuresis control. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 682-684.—A simple, compact, and 
inexpensive device consisting of an oscillator and _ 
transmitter operating in the frequency modulation band — . 
is described in its application to the detection and 
control of enuresis. 

5914, Haller, Linda L. (Western Psychiatric Inst & 
Clinic, Community Mental Health Ctr, Pittsburgh, PA) 
Family systems theory in psychiatric intervention. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), - 
462-463.—Applies concepts from systems theory to 
family therapy. Interventions into a family system with 
problems requires 3 kinds of data for evaluation: (a) 
process information from the family session, (b) covert 
and overt rules maintaining family relationships, and (c) 
types of interventions that affect the family systems. The 
unit of treatment in this model is the family system. 4 
systems concepts are identified as basic for intervention 
in the family system: (a) The family system has an ego. 
emotional mass that is affected by the level of dysfunc- 
tion of members of the system. (b) The family System has 
a homeostatic regulation which limits individual changes 
of behavior. (c) One member of the family system can be 
identified as absorbing the tension of the system. (d) 
Patterned interactions maintain the status quo of the 
family system. The systems concept is applied in a case 
illustration of a family seeking professional psychothera- 

intervention.—R. G. Gibson. 

e 5915. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull John G. (Eds). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Group counseling and _ 
therapy techniques in special settings. Springfield, IL: - 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. ix, 166 p. SN 

5916. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Group counseling with public of- 
fenders. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Group 
counseling and therapy techniques in special settings. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. ix, 166 p. 
—Emphasizes the importance of group leaders to . 
facilitate prisoners' overcoming hostility toward treat- 
ment. Flexibility is suggested as the most important 
feature of any prisoner group-counseling program. 


рер 
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5917. Harris, Sandra L.; Hershfield, Robin E.; 
- Kaffashan, Lucille C. & Romanczyk, Raymond G. 
| (Rutgers State U, Douglass Coll, New Brunswick) The 
_ Portable time-out room. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 5(5), 687-688.—Suggests that the tantrum behavior 
of highly self-stimulatory children may be controlled 
through the use of a 3-panel screen employed as a time- 
out room. 

5918. Jackson, Donald A. & Wallace, R. Frank. (U 
Kansas) The modification and generalization of voice 


Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 461-471. 
—Treated a 15-yr-old severely disturbed girl for aphonia. 
Because of the extent of her withdrawal, the S was 
conditioned in a laboratory setting and received tokens 
for speaking loudly enough to operate a voice-operated 
telay. Conditioning at first consisted of saying 100 
monosyllabic words, with the possibility of reinforce- 
ment on each word. Later, the S was required to say a 
- polysyllabic word, and finally, 5 or 6 words per token. 

The S was shaped to speak with normal loudness in the 
laboratory, and generalization to a reading situation in 
the laboratory was measured and observed to occur, at 
first for a few minutes, and later for a longer period. 
Generalization to a reading situation in the classroom 
did not occur, but the S's voice loudness also increased in 
the classroom when several new reinforcement contin- 


Bencies were put into effect there. (25 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 


5920. Jovanovié, Tihomir & Jakulié, Slobodan. (Laza 
К. Lazarevic Hosp for Mental & Nervous ees 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [Psychotherapeutic work with a 
large group in the closed psychiatric department.] 
о) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 41), 
5921. Kashinsky, Wayne. (Rutgers State U, Dou; 
Coll, New Brunswick) Two low cost micturation alarms. 


Behavior Therapy, 197. Oct), Vol 5(5), 698-700, 
5922. Kazdia’ Alam p es ы 


Therapy, 197. Oct), Vol 5(5 
624-635. —Investigated the efficacy of em deux 


Tgraduates. In 


Erunt outcome. Ss who i 
another person improved. Fear- imilari 

CHR tu ae ear-relevant Similarity was 
vioral, arousal, 
avoidance, 


ment than mastery- Br 
WE Tlie: Ty-model Ss at posttrea 
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loudness in a fifteen-year-old retarded girl. Journal of 


modeling and systematic desensitization (covert self- 
modeling) are elaborated. (26 ref)—Journal abstract, 

5923. Kifer, Robert E.; Lewis, Martha A.; Green, 
Donald R. & Phillips, Elery L. (U Kansas) Training 
predelinquent youths and their parents to negotiate 
conflict situations. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 357-364.—In response to parental 
requests for assistance in dealing with their adolescent 
problem children, 3 parent-child pairs were taupht 
negotiation responses to hypothetical conflict situations 
using behavior rehearsal and social reinforcement. The 
negotiation process was separated into component 
behaviors that were practiced during simulations by each 
youth and his parent under the direction of trainers. 
Results indicate that (a) the procedures were successful 
in training youths and their parents in negotiation 
behaviors that produced agreements to conflict situa- 
tions and (b) these behaviors generalized to actual 
conflict situations in Ss’ homes.—Journal abstract. 

5924. Kostka, Marion P. & Galassi, John P. (West 
Virginia U, Student Counseling Service) Group system- 
atic desensitization versus covert positive reinforce- 
ment in the reduction of test anxiety. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 464-468. 
— Compared modified versions of systematic desensitiza- 
tion and covert positive reinforcement to a no-treatment 
control condition in the reduction of test anxiety in 27 
undergraduates. Both experimental groups received 8 
treatment sessions, and the systematic desensitization 
group received 2 additional sessions devoted to relaxa- 
tion training. The 2 treatments were comparable and 
generally superior to the control group in pretest-posttest 
and pretest-follow-up changes as measured by the Suinn 
Test Anxiety Behavior Scale and the Alpert-Haber 
Achievement Anxiety Test. On an anagrams perform- 
ance test, the covert reinforcement and control ИО 
Were superior to the desensitization group. No significan 
differences occurred in subjectively experienced anxiety 
during the performance test.—Journal abstract. nU) 

5925. Lassiter, Robert A. (Virginia Commonwealt m 
The use of group counseling in achieving adjustment 
work. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Grow 
Counseling and therapy techniques in special Rr 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. ix, | P 
— Provides a brief background of work adjustment an 
group counseling and presents a procedure for b 
group counseling methods in a work adjustment set A 
this procedure is presented through an activity sche d 
that is offered as a guideline for helping папа саро 
оре toward a better life through productive work. ( 
re 


5926. Lewis, Susan. (Vanderbilt U Hosp, Div of Cue 
Psychiatry) A comparison of behavior therapy te in 
niques in the reduction of fearful avoidance behavior. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 648-655.—Inve" 
Bated the relative effectiveness of modeling, particip е 
Чоп, and a combination of the 2 in reducing E 
avoidance behavior of 40 5-12 yr old male йр 
toward water activities. Measures included a pre- “up 
Postintervention behavior rating scale, a foll 
behavior rating scale, and an instructor's rating 9 the 
The combination of modeling and participation was.” 
Most effective; however, modeling alone and particip? 
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fion. alone, in contrast to a control condition, each 
significantly reduced avoidance behavior. Further, the 
participation component was more effective than the 
modeling component in inducing these behavioral 
changes.—Journal abstract. 

5927. Lutzker, John В. (U of the Pacific) Social 
reinforcement control of exhibitionism in a profoundly 
retarded adult. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 
E ar pee es was successfully 

-yr-old male by applying diff. i i 
BD ua for other behavior" ims 

5928. Mahoney, Kathryn. (Pennsylvani 
Count on it: A simple salt noie Garten: Beaton 
Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 701-703.—Describes an 
inexpensive and easily constructed wrist counter for self- 
monitoring. Its resemblance to contemporary hand- 
crafted leather jewelry makes it less conspicuous than the 
more usual golf counter. 

3929. Mahoney, Michael J.; Kazdin, Alan E. & 
Lesswing, Norman J. (Pennsylvania State U) Behavior 
p Delusion or deliverance? In C. M. Franks 

- 1. Wilson (E iew i 
Theory & БОШОТО New York, Fragen AL 
Eu! v X m осо Y; Brunner/Ma- 
surveying GM bal Er um сое the literature, 
concerning behavior Lp са m ethical arguments 
B inr ару and its applications. It is 
thea PN ай сеч modification has no 
свода th we Me. ere is no foundation to the 
Ше, ES bir ehavioral approach undermines 
doubt’ abone th i У, and creativity, and there is no 
Br (тр s ficacy of behavioral modification 

3930. Maletzky, В M. i 
Sensitization for = , arry . Assisted covert 
dictions, 1974 це abuse. /nternational Journal of the 
ted Re Nx d ol 9(3), 411-429.— Describes a novel 
malodorus Шр treatment of ,drug abuse in which a 
covert Pine” valeric acid, is used to increase the 
enlisted men careers Data from 20 16-43 yr old 
alcohol, heroin x ad abused a variety of drugs (e.g. 

this USE. age marihuana, and glue) show 
Wed beneficial = avers Sensitization procedure prod- 
ще but also in сан ts not only in stopping overt drug 
Uges associated oed the frequency of thoughts and 

Procedure is di € drug abuse. The practicality of 
that its Iscussed, although it i hasized 
mor, 36 as an overall DC 

оге delinitive М all treatment of drug abuse awaits 
“ural summary Search and evaluation. (33 ref) 

‚ Marquis, John 

те Ad (Ул Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Ney ү лоп (Ed), Oper, ry: B. F. Skinner and others. 
Eo. NY: Bru RUM Жо of personality. 
lines’ the u azel, 1974. x, 421 p. $15. 
tational scie. asic concepts of learning theory, 
АРУ. asm weed the Ren of behavior 

‚базе history ; о a behavioral view of 
к ry is à of man. 
Tlementation сены to illustrate the planning and 

then M cried treatment. (21 ref) 

h ud With obese TOM T (Marquette U) Group 
у f. Clinical of varying MMPI profiles. 
70—19 Ec Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 
Sten esting = ies obese females who were 
evel group therapy that was 
opment of self-control techniques 
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showed improvement posttherapeuti i B 
profile and in ао у 3 peronai 
H weight. This small but 
reliable dual effect was most striking for those who 
nn showed the most deviant MMPI profiles, 

5933. Milosavljević, Peter. (Mental Health I 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [Some aspects of work ШҮ 
psychiatric patients’ families.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za - 
Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(1), 19-25. i 
Ota RE Zerka T. (Moreno Inst, Beacon, NY) 

group psychotherapy movement. Hand- 
book of International Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 5-13. 
—Presents an overview of the history of the group 
psychotherapy movement, a creation of the 20th century. 
Key figures in the movement and their contributions are 
discussed, including T. Burrow, E. W. Lazell, L. C. 
Marsh, J. L. Moreno, and J. H. Pratt. 

5935. Percell, Lawrence P.; Berwick, Peter T. & | 
Beigel, Allan. (Adult Probation Dept, Redwood City, 
CA) The effects of assertive training on self-concept 
and anxiety. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 31(4), 502-504.—Administered the Lawrence Inter- | 
personal Behavior Test (IBT), the Self-Acceptance scale 
of the California Psychological Inventory, and the ` 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale (TMAS) to 100 psychiat- — 
ric outpatients (mean age = 29.4 yrs) to test the 
hypothesis that people who are assertive are also more — 
self-accepting and less anxious. Results show a substan- 
tial positive relationship for both men and women 
between the IBT and the self-acceptance measure and a 
strong negative correlation for women only between the 
IBT and ће TMAS. To test whether group assertive | 
training would increase self-esteem and reduce general 
level of anxiety, as well as teach assertive skills, 24. 
patients were assigned to either an assertive training 
group ora relationship-control group for 8 sessions. Ss in 
the assertive training group showed significant increases 
in assertiveness (measured by the IBT), self-acceptance 
(measured by the Breger Self-Acceptance Scale), and 
significant decreases in anxiety (measured by the TMAS) 
relative to controls.—Journal abstract. 

5936. Pieczenik, Steven & Birk, Lee. (Harvard U, 
Medical School, Boston) Behavior therapy of personali- 
ty disorders. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: 
Diagnosis and nt, Baltimore, MD: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1974. xi, 432 p. $21.—Reviews basic principles 
of behavior therapy and discusses the use of behavior 
modification and other techniques (e.g. emotional. 
labeling, modeling, behavioral rehearsal, and role play- 
ing) in the inpatient treatment of character disorders. A 
specific case history is presented to illustrate these 

inciples in the ward management and treatment foa 
severely disturbed patient. (36 ref) ; 

5937. Ramirez, Luis & Ribes, Emilio. (Ctr de Modifi- 
cación de Conducta B. F. Skinner, Bo atá, Colombia) 

of punishment on multiple уіогѕ in a 
human subject.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana. de 
Psicologia, 1974, Vol 6(2), 161-178.—Studied punish- 
ment effects in a severely retarded child under a 
multiple-concurrent design, using 6 different responses їп 
2 successive stimulus situations. Differential reinforce- 
ment of other behavior and fixed interval reinforcement — 
schedules were also used to evaluate interaction with Е 
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punishment. Results show that many of the assumptions 
about punishment are unjustified and that its effects are 
omplex and dependent on multiple variables. (15 ref) 
English summary. 

- 5938. Ross, Steven M. (VA Hosp, Salt Lake City, UT) 
"Behavioral group therapy with alcohol abusers. In R. E. 
- Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds), Group counseling and therapy 
- techniques in special settings. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. ix, 166 p.—Bases suggested techniques 
ocusing group therapy in treating alcoholics on the 
assumption that alcohol abuse is a learned problem—pa- 


Therapy, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 673-676.—Demonstrated the effec- 


(Eds), Group counseling and therapy techni in special 
pringfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. E 166 
.—Focuses on the unique aspects of usin; 


leadership, 
the time- 


5941. Sank, Lawrence I. & Ant 
Washington U, Medical Ctr) ud pineal on 
Case of recurrent abdominal pain in a 10-year-old boy. 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 677-681.—A 


th a male 10-yr-old which 
orted level of abdominal 


- «cats expressed by 
» discreteness 


drugs after release. The 
tion are examined, and 
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suggestions for further research on the content of the 
sensitization tapes are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

5943. St David & Abraham, 
Reciprocal Sculpturing techniques for training ex-addict 
group leaders. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 185-189.— Discusses the use of 
sculpturing as a training device in certain group 
situations which permits the tracing and subsequent 
working through of difficulties Stemming from early 
relationships and experiences. This technique can lead to 
intricate transformations which occur as a function of 
the intrapsychic and transactional blending of old and 
new relationships. It is felt that the working-through 
State consists in understanding—often through the 
transference to each other—the introjects of the parents, 
so that each individual can experience how difficulties 
manifested in the present have emerged in their uncon- 
scious attempts to perpetuate or master old conflicts 
arising from early familial situations.—A. Farrell. 

5944. Stevens-Long, Judith & Lovaas, O. Ivar. 
(California State U, Los Angeles) Research and treat- 
ment with autistic children in a program of behavior 
therapy. In A. Davids, Child personality and psychopathol- 
ogy: Current topics: I. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. ix, 239 p. $13.95. 1 

5945. Stierlin, Helm. (NIMH, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, MD) Family theory: An introduction. 
In A. Burton (Ed), Operational theories of personality. 
New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. x, 421 p. $15. 
— Describes family therapy as a new way of conceptual- 
izing psychiatric problems as well as a new treatment 
form. The concepts of family homeostasis, family ego 
mass, transactional mode disturbances, and others are 
discussed. A detailed case history is presented to 
illustrate application of family theory. 

5946. Tasto, Donald L. & Chesney, Margaret A. 
(Colorado State U) Muscle relaxation treatment for 
primary . Behavior Therapy, 1974000), 
Vol 5(5) 668-672.— Treated 7 female students by а 
combination of muscle relaxation and imagery aso 
€d with menstrual pain reduction. Significant E 

tween pre- and posttreatment measures were all in 
expected direction. U 

5947. Thurrell, Richard J. & Marshall, John R. (U 
Wisconsin, Medical School, Madison) Difficulties n 
i Of behavior therapies in a mixed a 
€clectic clinical situation. Journal of Nervous & beagle 
Disease, 1974(Sep), Vol 159(3), 158-163.— Considers 
the behavior therapy movement brings à rend 
empiricism to psychiatry with its emphasis on proc a 
ty and precision. Application of specific behavi ii 
techniques engenders difficulties that occur with dim 
regularity: (a) a constricted view of treatment im cat 
tions, (b) tendencies either to quit too soon or to per 
too long, (c) the glib use of pseudobehavioral jargon» (©) 
а miring in loyalty struggles and pseudoethical УЧЫ 
Overzealous ог apologetic application, and (f) ber 
experimentation. Remedy of these problems begins ^. 
Teappraisal in terms of general behavioral princip 


father than rote applications of techniques. (15 1) 
—Yournal abstract, 


3°48. Toepfer, Caroline T.; Bicknell, Ann T. & Sha 


David O. (Inst for Behavior Modification, New Wilming- 
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ton, PA) Remotivation as behavior therapy. Gerontolo- 
gist, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt 1), 451-453.—Emphasizes 
similarities between remotivation and behavioral thera- 
pies. It is suggested that remotivation be made more 
systematic by specifying operationally desired behaviors, 
obtaining direct quantitative measures of patients’ 
responses, and focusing upon differential reinforcement 
of goal behaviors for each patient. 
5949. Tracey, Dorothy A.; Briddell, Dan W. & Wilson, 
G. Terence. (Rutgers State U, Psychological Clinic, New 
Brunswick) Generalization of verbal conditioning to 
verbal and nonverbal behavior: Group therapy with 
chronic psychiatric patients. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3) 391-402.—12 chronic 
Psychotic hospitalized female patients received token 
reinforcement contingent on 2 separate classes of 
verbalizations: (a) positive statements about optional 
activities available in the hospital setting and (b) positive 
statements about people. Cross-class generalization of 
reinforced verbal responses about activities to overt 
behavior was tested by actual participation in activities; 
Within-class generalization of verbal responses about 
people to verbalizations in another stimulus setting was 
assessed in a structured interview situation. A multiple 
baseline design with contingency reversals was employed 
to demonstrate experimental control of both classes of 
verbalizations in the group sessions. Positive statements 
about activities generalized to actual participation in 
ae while generalization of positive statements 
d ‘out people to verbalization in the extra-group setting 
d not occur. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ix Mg Watson, Luke S. & Bassinger, Joan F. (Illinois 
ted р Mental Health, Chicago) Parent training 
Re, nology: A potential service delivery system. Mental 
ү» 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 3-10.— Describes the 
ms Technology System (PTTS), an operant- 
а5 beh avior modification system that utilizes parents 
з àvior modification technicians. The pro has 
Eie [0 eliminate undesirable behavior and to teach 
ional P, language, motor coordination, social-recrea- 
en and academic skills to mildly, moderately, 
Psychos, and profoundly retarded children, as well as 
«oed and “emotionally disturbed” children. It is 
that because parents, siblings, peers, and 
Ed involved in the program, and training takes 
ental € child's natural environment, many stimulus 
ion ae inherent in more traditional interven- 
ORB cal strategies are avoided. (27 ref)—Journal 
59. 
oed мк; Earl D. (U Nebraska, Counseling 
contro} i M hs ogram) Patient programming toward self 
Social Pys Psychiatric hospital setting. Corrective & 
Methods оу & Journal of Behavior Technology 
Manageable erapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 20(3), 21-24.—Un- 
lot 3 р orae patients are typically handled in 
Medication ‚ Ог in a combination of them: increased 
attention ү сано and/or restraints; and increased 
е effec DES Supervision by staff. This study evaluated 
eae o of a combined technique in bringing the 
(Tequirin 7 female S from an uncontrolled state 
E а to a stage of self-management which 
Completion of 4. for forced control and facilitated the 
9! special activities. The technique involved 
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positive reinforcement of the desired response and _ 
punishment of inappropriate responses. Differential — 
reinforcement successfully controlled the patient's work 
and social behavior, and control was achieved ina very _ 
Short time. A sufficient measure of self-regulation was _ 
achieved to allow the S to leave the hospital and become _ 
gainfully employed; however, this result cannot be 
directly attributed to the use of the described methodolo- — 
By. The relative effects of punishment and positive — 
reinforcement as separate conditions contributing to 
patient control cannot be adequately evaluated from this 
study. Various attitudinal and behavioral changes in the 
Staff were necessary to manage this program.—J. _ 
Sorokac. б, 

5952. Wollersheim, Janet Р. Cognitive — 
desensitization: Explication of a new technique via a _ 
case report. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, _ 
1974(Sum), Vol 6(2), 146-153. Discusses the advan: | 
tages of cognitive desensitization (CD) in a variety of 
situations. A case history is presented of a 19-yr-old 
university sophomore who sought help because of . 
extreme fear of flunking. CD helped to desensitize the _ 
stimulus situation and alleviated the anxiety inherent in — 
the process of attitude and behavioral change. This - 
approach is considered to have certain advantages over _ 
both ordinary desensitization and the more typical. 
cognitive therapeutic techniques. It is concluded that CD. 
may be the treatment of choice for certain problems ~ 
associated with high anxiety.—4A. Farrell. 

5953. Young, James A. & Wincze, John P. (Dalhousie 
U, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The effects of the - 
reinforcement of compatible and incompatible alterna- 
tive behaviors on the self-injurious and related behav- — 
iors of a profoundly retarded female adult. Behavior 
Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 614-623.—Used a multiple- . 
baseline, within-S design with a 21-yr-old retarded girl in - 
which the reinforcement of a physically compatible 
target behavior (eye contact with the E) resulted in a 
systematic increase in this behavior but no decrease in 
self-injurious behaviors. The reinforcement of a physical- 
ly incompatible target behavior (sitting erect with hands 
lowered) also resulted in its increase over baseline level. 
Under this condition, one class of self-injurious behavior 
increased in frequency while another class decreased. 
Data indicate that the mere presence of any particular 
alternative behavior that is effective in obtaining 
reinforcement is not sufficient in itself to reduce self- 
injurious behavior. During a final phase of this study, 
response contingent shock was introduced. This proce- —. 
dure was effective in suppressing the class of self- — 
injurious behavior to which it was applied. Self-injurious —. 
behavior which was not punished continued at baseline —' 
level.—Journal abstract. : $ 

5954. Zupnick, Stanley M. (St Vincent Hosp & 
Medical Ctr, Toledo, OH) A new approach to disturbed 
children: The medical college school program. Psychiat- 
ric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(1), 74-85.—Describes a 
treatment-oriented day-school program for emotionally 
disturbed children, structured according to the principles 
of behavioral theory. The daily routine, types of children 
served, and results are discussed. The program works ^ 
with the parents also, using traditional psychotherapeutic 
principles while concurrently teaching them the use of 


We uhr. р е. 4 


дуж 


behavioral techniques for the home. A case example 
illustrating the principles and procedures of the program 
and a discussion of its future directions are included. 
—Journal abstract. 


Psychoanalysis 


в 5955. Appel, Gerald. An approach to the treatment of 

Schizoid phenomena. Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 61(1), 99-113.—Describes the schizoid personality as 
an individual oscillating between simultaneously clinging 
_ to objects and expelling them, fleeing those who would 
love him and yet being unable to renounce external 
objects altogether. Theoretical constructs are compared, 
favoring a model of an ego threatened on all sides in an 
unresponsive universe. The schizoid experience develops 
early in life as a result of disturbed primary parent-child 
relationships, which lead the infant to turn in on itself for 
Safety into fantasy and withdrawal. Therapy involves the 
provision of a reconstructive object-relationship experi- 
ence which helps the patient reverse the withdrawal 
process and experience his own self and ego.—B. Smith. 

5956. Binstock, William A. Purgation through pity 
and terror. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1973, Vol 54(4), 499-504.—Analyzes the “metaphor of 
constipation” and various modes of catharsis, from 
Artistotle’s doctrine of esthetic purgation to the latest 
self-expressive movements in psychothera| yy. It is argued 
that human emotions are not foreign lances to be 
expelled for reasons of self-improvement, notwithstand- 
ing Freud's original formulation of therapy as a 
cleansing process. (15 ref)—C. T. Sullivan. 

5957. Bradlow, Paul A. Depersonalization, ego 
splitting, non-human fantasy and shame. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 487-492. 
—Uses material from 4 psychoanalytic case histories to 
illustrate the view that predisposing factors such as 
discrepancies between the ego and ego-ideal lead to 
splitting of the ego, with some part (usually the *bad or 
evil self") being rejected. The resulting nonhuman 
fantasies and feelings of depersonalization, at least in 
acute episodes, may be related Psychodynamically to 
experiences of shame. (18 ref)—C. Т. Sullivan. 

5958. Brandt, Lewis W, (U Saskatchewan, Canada) 
Experiments in psychoanalysis, Psychoanalytic Review, 
1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 95-98.— Describes у 
which tested the apoteki that an analysand iu 
Tesists change by enslavement to an onerous ego ideal 
will give up part of his resistance if the analyst fulfills the 
patient's recommendations as to how he should be 
treated. Reduction of resistance was 
patient recalling memories and 


variable is manipulated 
variable sti lated by the hy E Pesci dependent 


5959. nz Udo. human i i 
[Th e in 
sats Se ate rae vi 
—349.—[ ses. "s criti ^ 
vega im especially his idea of the nun di 
psychoanalysis, and to describe the i 
nalytic theory and practice. References ш pce 
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great desire for scientific comprehension, and his wishto — 
help liberate man from irrational compulsions and _ 
dependence. The socialization theory of psychoanalysis 

is outlined; according to this theory, disordered object 
relationships in childhood, and the resulting conflicts, | 
are responsible for irrational solutions to conflict. The 
psychoanalytic theory of illness is discussed, with special 
emphasis on the concept that actual suffering, subjective- 

ly experienced, can be diminished only through compre- —- 
hension of the significance of one's earlier life. (French _ 
summary) (18 ref)—C. Bauer. | 

5960. Eigen, Michael. Abstinence and the schizoid 
ego. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 
54(4), 493-498.— Discusses cases in which psychoanalyt- 
ic patients spontaneously underwent periods of isolation: 
and abstinence for the sake of their personal develop: 
ment. Such experiences can be conceptualized in terms 
of the rediscovery of a powerful, unintegrated structure 
which resembles H. Elkin's (see PA, Vol 59:8555) 
“schizoid ego" rather than Н. Guntrip’s (see PA, Vol 
43:14551) “true self."—C. T. Sullivan. 

5961. Etchegoyen, R. H. A note on ideology and 
Psychoanalytic technique. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 485-486.—Points out 
that in some cases the psychoanalyst actually imposes an 
ideology on the patient, but that in other cases, through 
Projective identification, the patient falsely attributes 
some of his conflicting views to the analyst. This form of 
resistance poses technical problems which are briefly 
discussed. Р 

5962. Feldman, Harold. А psychoanalytic addition to 
human nature. Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 
61(1), 133-139.—Proposes that psychoanalysis adds à 
new type of thought to the patient's life—control by 
associative samplings of feeling, the union of affect ani 
ideas in the service of rational decision. 

5963. Meadow, Phyllis W. (Manhatten Ctr for 
Advanced Studies, NY) A research method for investi- 
gating the effectiveness of psychoanalytic tech 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 79- 
— Compared the verbal behavior with which 20 psychon 
nalytic patients responded to 2 classes of intervention f 
interpretation, and contact functioning or mirroring 0 
transference resistance. Classical interpretation шой 7 
the insight-furthering techniques of confrontation, d 
fication, interpretation of the past, and working (гоу 
Contact functioning used the ego-insulating techniques 
of echoing the ego and devaluating the object. E 
transference-resistance responses were investigate ti 
projection of self-hatred, turning anger against the M 
Projection of absence of positive affect, and fne 
acting out. 2 psychoanalyst judges rated the райе 
tape-recorded transcripts on 3 scales to show the range 
of inhibition or lack of inhibition in expressing [o 
detailing of history, and presence of insight. Огеш 
change was found when the analyst reflected P. 
Dos ded of defense than when he interpreted ™ 

tef)—B. Smith. 

, 5964. Paul-H. & Goldberg, Arold. G 
Cincinnati, Medical School) Psychoanalysis and 
cine: |. Contributions to psychiatry, psyc the 
Medicine and medical psychology. Diseases E А 
Nervous System, 1973(Apr), Vol 344), 143-147. Ў 


siders the areas of medicine in which psychoanalysis has 
had an impact as (a) a treatment process, (b) a theory of 
the mind and a body of knowledge about human 
development, and (c) a method of research into the 
personality and its aberrations. The impact of Freudian 
concepts of the unconscious, transference, and early 
infantile and childhood development on psychiatry and 
psychotherapy is discussed. The contribution of psy- 
choanalysis as a method of research has led to knowl- 
edge about the etiology, pathogenesis, and curative 
processes of mental illness. Psychoanalysis as a theory 
and technique is also closely linked to the entire field of 
psychosomatic medicine, and has contributed to the 
formation of medical psychology, which considers such 
issues as the emotional climate in which illness can attain 
aremission or cure. However, it is suggested that medical 
psychology has not been assimilated into general medical 
practice because psychoanalysts have failed to translate 
their knowledge into effective and communicable thera- 
peutic measures applicable to the medical field —<A. 
Olson, 

5965. Robinson, Lillian H. (Tulane U, Medical 
School) Sleep and dreams in the analytic hour: The 
analysis of an obsessional patient. Psychoanalytic 
EB 1974(Spr), Vol 61(1), 115-131.—Discusses the 
ae a sleep during analysis, using the case of an 
38 ү nal patient to illustrate the theory. Sleep is seen 
in sc rauldnle purposes: to be a defense against 
SEEN impulses as well as their symbolic gratifica- 
cg а е а resistance to analysis and an escape from 
р Submission to wishes to be dependent on the analyst. 
ne and understanding the meaning of each 
jum i the sleep behavior can expedite analysis by 
Js ting the patient's acceptance of his inner striving 
ко сеш his ability to relinquish his defense of 

ntrol.—B. Smith. 

Saperstein, Jerome 1. & Gaines, Jack. 
fiptapsychological considerations on the self. 
rice олаг Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 
ANM жанна а basic dichotomy between metap- 
n Thra theory and clinical practice in psychoanaly- 
with indi drum uses "ego" and related concepts to deal 
point ea ual functioning from an objective stand- 
*supraordi e latter needs a different concept, such as the 
ial aspect. nate self, to reflect the subjective, experien- 
other pu sof ds self-as-agent" in decision-making and 

B БОН ul, meaningful activities. It is hoped that 
practice €ptual innovation will help to bring theory and 

5967 e closer agreement. (29 ref)—C. T. Sullivan. 

ii ped Mohammad. (U Michigan, Medical Ctr, 
go: Pune ше Hosp) Silence in the service of 
ournal of analytic study of meditation. International 
Describe sycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol 54(4), 431-443. 
R T ше beneficial effects of meditative silence, 
Silence m ны the usual psychoanalytic position that 
Patient's part Grr ges lack of verbalization on the 

5968. Stre; 

School d dicet Herbert S. (Rutgers State U, Graduate 
Cally-orient fees Work, New Brunswick) Psychoanalyti- 
apy. Cl; _Casework versus behavior modification 
18), 143.1 GOES Social Work Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol 
of treatment, jlustrates the usefulness of both forms 
» and points out the disadvantages of 
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accepting one form to the exclusion of the other. The A. 
importance of tailoring treatment modalities to the needs. 
of the client is stressed. 5 
5969. Weiner, Herman. Toward a body therapy. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1974Spr), Vol 61(1), 45-52. .— 
—Reevaluates and upholds the view of catharsis as a _ ‘| 
therapeutic modality to integrate body-mind. Insight р 
based on insufficiently relived experiences is considered 
inadequate, because repressed memories were never 
rightfully lived in the first place. The functions of the - 
nondominant cortical hemisphere are noted in terms of 
body-mind integration. ‘ 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


P n 
from a special 


casualties, to provide a site 
haven for uninjured survivors, 
counseling or treatment to tho У 

5972. Birger, Daniel; Plutchik, Robert & Conte, Hope 
R. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) The 
evolution and demise of a crisis intervention program in 
a state hospital. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, | 
1974(Oct), Vol 25(10), 675-677.—A crisis intervention E 
offered professional services to — 


team at a state hospital ‹ 
approximately 27 patients before it was disbanded after 6 
mo of ration. The evolution of the team and the { 


conflicts that led to its demise are described, and the 
xperience is evaluated. — 
f 95973. Caplan, Harvey W. & Black, Rebecca A. 


Unrealistic sexual expectations. Medical Aspects of 


Human Sexuality, 1974(Aug), Vol 8(8), 8-36.— Considers 
that most sexual problems are centered around unrealis- 
tic expectations, particularly distorted conceptions about 
orgasm. Problems involving performance anxiety, sexual 3 
responsiveness, and frequency of intercourse are exam- 
ined, and case examples are included. It is suggested that 
the dichotomy between and the unquestioning accept- 
ance of concepts of masculinity and femininity in 
contemporary society may often reinforce distorted and 
incorrect ideas about sexual behaviors. Suggestions for 
counseling patients are presented.—L. Gorsey. — 

5974. Crum, Roger S. (Lutheran Welfare Services of 
Illinois, Presbyterian—St Luke’s Hosp, Chicago) Coun- 
seling rape victims. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 28(2), 112-121.—An emergency room chaplain 
presents a case verbatim of counseling a rape victim. 
Counseling focused first on the patient’s need for help in 
managing the psychological, social, and legal issues 


1974-5984 


by the family and the police, and then on her need 
recall of the trauma and private reflection on it. 
975. Cull, John С. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds.). 
ginia Commonwealth U) Deciding on divorce: 
“Personal and family considerations. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 158 p. 
5976. Davis, Ann E.; Dinitz, Simon & Pasamanick, 
jamin. (Miami U) Schizophrenics in the new 
Custodial community: Five years after the experiment. 
olumbus, OH: Ohio State University Press, 1974. xxviii, 
214 p.—Presents findings and case histories from a long- 
term study of social, familial, and vocational adaptive 
behavior patterns in schizophrenics after hospital release, 
| emphasizing the success of various treatment procedures, 

| е social factors that contribute to psychotic episodes, 
and the patients’ ability to make satisfactory personal 
"and vocational community adjustments. Suggestions for 
“treatment of schizophrenics and community programs 
are also presented. (13 p ref) 

- 5977. Daylong, William B. (First Baptist Church, 
Reedsburg, WI) Beyond the wail of silence: Pastoral 
care of the stroke patient. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1974(Jun), Vol 28(2), 122-133.—Describes and discusses 
the difficulties faced by stroke patients and the use of 
- pastoral conversation as a rehabilitative tool. The results 
of a stroke leave the patient with traumatic knowledge of 
his illness, physical disabilities, and mental disabilities 
ue to brain damage. The emotional reactions to these 
deficits are fear, anger, depression, and feelings of 
isolation and loneliness, A commonly perceived interpre- 
tation of the stroke experience is a conviction of sin. The 
pastor can help the patient Bive positive meanings to his 
experience. He can provide knowledge of the illness and 
its effects, a relationship that helps the patient re- 
establish his place in his environment, a creative 


approach to rehabilitation, and a supporti: 
community.—B. Smith. EE узан 


5978. Dibner, Susan S. N 


process of finding a 
practitioner.— Journa] 


5979. Everett, Henry C. (Harvard U, i 
- Boston) Sexual demands which cause 91921 School, 
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the importance of facilitating open and honest communi- 
cation between the partners. 

5980. Gadpaille, W. J. Masturbation in preadolescent 
girls. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 8(9) 179-180.—Presents suggestions for family 
physicians and pediatricians in assessing the problem of 
preadolescent girls’ masturbation. 2 major factors in 
counseling are identified: the parents’ feelings and 
attitudes, and the girl's age and level of maturation. 
Methods of evaluating the child's motivations, handling 
the problem of compulsive masturbation, and reassuring 
parents about the normality of masturbation are briefly 
considered. 

5981. Galin, Richard S. (Brentwood VA Hosp, Los 
Angeles, CA) A modular, community-oriented treatment 
program: For the chronic incapacitated psychotic 
patient with severe residual psychosocial impairment. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(1), 26-49.—Outlines 
current deficiencies of hospital-based treatment pro- 
Brams for chronic psychotic patients. The specific 
Structure and organization of a new and innovative 
program is described in which the basic elements are 
interpersonal and resocialization emphasis, a thoroughly 
humanistic and therapeutic milieu, individualized and 
psychosocially based treatment of a 3-stage and 2-setting 
design, an implemented continuity of care principle 
extended into the community satellite aftercare center 
and outpatient phases of treatment, expanded and 
enriched roles and team approach of staff, and consider- 
able flexibility. 6 suggestions are offered for research and 
evaluation which might demonstrate wide applicability 
of the program. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5982. Gass, Gertrude Z. (Grosse Pointe Farms, MI) 
Equitable marriage. Family Coordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 
23(4), 369-372.—Considers that counselors and psy- 
chotherapists must increasingly concern themselves with 
changing role relationships in marriage. Attempts to 
establish an equity in marriage have receive ШШ 
attention in professional journals. These shifts ден 
careful study by clinicians so that couples may De 
supplied with options that lead to self-realization an 
fulfillment for both partners.—Journal abstract. 3 
. 5983. Hackney, Harold. (Purdue U) Applying pro 
ior contracts to chronic problems. School Course 
1974(Sep), Vol 22(1), 23-30.—Describes the bebane 
contract as a formal agreement between the client am 
others who affect or are affected by the client's pud 
The objectives of this contract are to obtain a con 
ment to change, to effect the change, and to agree E 
advance what the consequences of the change will mea 
forallinvolved. Critical elements of behavioral contracts 
identifying observable target behaviors, recording 
Observed behaviors, establishing performance ше 
defining reinforcement schedule, and determining 4 Tis 
within which behavioral change is to occur—are, al 
cussed and illustrated by an example. Врана а 
contract emphasizes structure, clarifies roles and respo? 
sibility, and identifies alternative behaviors and 


- Journal 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 39-40.—Examines the me? 
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health consequences to the child of parental death, and 
the development of his inner concept of death. Helping 
the bereaved child involves preventing distorted grief 
responses and encouraging the normal processes of 
mourning. Both parents and surviving siblings need 
assistance when it is a child that dies. Effective 
intervention in the mourning process is necessary to help 
children deal with grief through their own life experi- 
ences and in terms of the culture in which they live—A. 
Krichev. 

5985. Harper, Frederick D. & Stone, Winifred O. 
(Howard U) Toward a theory of transcendent counsel- 
ing with blacks. Journal of Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel & Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(4), 191-196. 
—Presents a 10-point theory that is suggested as a 
framework for counseling black Americans as a distinct 
cultural and ethnic group. The importance of the 
counselor's orientation or outlook regarding blacks and 
of his choice of counseling techniques is emphasized. 
Based on the belief that black students often need 
immediate results to problems, a counseling technique 
that is supportive, directive, and informative or one 
Which employs acceptance, advising, approval, persua- 
Sion, assurance, and probing techniques is suggested. 
—M. E. Pounsel. 

Д 5986. Hawkins, David К. (U Virginia, Medical School) 
Disturbing erotic fantasies. Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9), 177-178.— Presents sug- 
gestions for the nonpsychiatric physician in treating the 
patient. who presents erotic fantasies, emphasizing that it 
is crucial to understand the nature, origins, and purposes 
of the fantasy that is disturbing. 5 factors which are 
Important in history taking and counseling are presented, 
and underlying themes of some fantasies are noted. 
E Helner, Philip A. & Jessell, John C. (Southfield 
+ ic Schools, MI) Effects of interpretation as a 
ee technique. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
б, Де) Vol 21(6), 475-481.—Through the use of 
рез, simulated counseling situations, the reac- 
E 5 P 50 4th-grade, 10 10th-grade, and 50 graduate 
im 59 males toward the technique of interpretation were 
ш ined. The feelings of Ss toward interpretation were 
Shen with their feelings toward the techniques of 
КОЛНЫ advice giving, and probing. A significant 
negative Ss of each educational level expressed 
mplicati eelings toward the use of interpretation. 
AE ions of the use of interpretation in counseling 

GERA (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Teml шокш, William & Forman, Marc A. 
New i. B Health Sciences Ctr) On behalf of children. 
Meri NY: Grune & Stratton, 1974. xviii, 232 р. 
Child men, be account of the authors' experiences in 
and procedu health programs, emphasizing problems 
Services, co; i involved in the development of clinical 
opics in SIE tation, and new manpower resources. 
guidance cli le the transformation of a traditional child 
Problems clinic into a community psychiatric clinic, 
Parent ш, School consultation, and evaluations of 
d Pesan and mental health assistant programs. 

aids for шы Robert N. Health-related audiovisual 
ports ior a speaking audiences. Health Service 
annotated 74(Mar), Vol 89(2), 188-202.—Provides an 
list, with prices and distributors of films, TV 
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spots, filmstrips, and slides, which appear in a book 
distributed without charge by the Health Servi 
Administration of the US Public Health Service. 
5990. Kety, Seymour S. (Harvard U, Medical Sch 
Boston) Research still holds the answer. 
1974(Win), Vol 58(1), 6-8.—Federal and state gove 
ments and private foundations are responding to thi 
waning of public enthusiasm by cutting psychiat 
research funds and turning to other problems. It- 
argued that mental health research is still the mos 
practical and efficient way to utilize our scientific 2 
financial resources for greatest social benefits. 
5991. Kroeker, L. L. (U Rochester, Counselin 


old black inner-city males and 3 groups of 38 white an 
black policemen and the interaction between pretes! 
and treatment and its effects on outcome. There wi 
experimental and 3 control groups which either di 
did not participate in the pretest and treatment portii 
of the study; all groups completed the posttest. Th 
evaluation measures were the Alienation Index Invento 

ry an ective device; these — | 
were adminis 


by group mem: 
and is lar, 


School of Community 
le who are mentally 

J. G. Cull (Eds), Group couns 

Springfield, I 


rationale for th 
ing leader, and general 
establishing а systematic pattern for counsel ' 
als with various mentally handicapp' E 

5993. Lee, Soong H.; Gianturco, Daniel T. & 
Eisdorfer, Carl. (Duke U, Medical School) Community 
mental health center accessibility: A survey of the rural - 
. Archives of 


3163), 335-339.—Surveye 
©) low social classes, 


facilitate mental health service to the community. 
-Journal abstract. : 
-...5994. Lemere, Frederick. (U Washington, Medical 
chool) The sexless marriage—necessarily a problem? 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9), 
81-82.— Presents suggestions for counseling each partner 
involved in a sexless marriage, emphasizing that this may 
“not be a problem when there is deep and abiding 
| affection based on a mutual respect. Recommendations 
— for evaluating the potential for corrective therapy and 
what to counsel when the marriage will remain sexless 
are also noted. 

5995. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Effect of suicide prevention centers on suicide rates in 
the United States. Health ^ Service Reports, 
1974(Jan-Feb), Vol 89(1), 37-39 —Compared suicide 
Tates in 8 cities which had established prevention centers 
by 1967, 8 which had centers by 1969, and 8 cities 
without centers. Data on suicides in 1960 and 1969 were 
Studied. It is concluded that suicide prevention centers 
do not dy to have a statistically significant effect on 
the suicide rate of cities. 

5996. Lilleskov, Roy K. (Jewish Board of Guardians, 
Child Development Ctr, New York, NY) Experiences 
with early intervention. Psychosocial Process, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 3(1), 14-27.— Describes several kinds of problems 
Eee ina SE program for children under 3 
yrs o rom a high risk ulation disorganized, 
multiple-problem families of e lower fe class). 3 
cases are presented: Andy, an 18-mo-old boy who was 
withdrawn and showed retarded social and speech skills; 
—— Betty, an 18-mo-old girl who was inactive, could not 

walk, and was unable to manipulate objects; and Dora, a 
normal child. It is concluded that (a) day care can serve 
_ аз a basis for many types of intervention, (b) day care 
Can supplement the maternal function, and (c) in many 
Cases a clinical assessment is needed to work with 

parents.—J. M. Kleinman, 

5997. Luckey, Robert E. & Shapiro, Ira G. Recreation: 
An essential aspect of habituation programming. 
Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 33-35.— Dis- 
cusses the importance of recreation to the total system of 
- habilitative Services for mentally retarded persons in 

terms of previous and current trends in the field. The role 
of the parent-volunteer movement, and recent develo, 
. ments which Suggest that the full normalizing polenta 
3 of recreational Programing may be achieved in the 
future, are also discussed.—Journal abstract. 
5998. Marcott. al (Medical U, South 
re do you advise patients 
ts of Human Sexuality, 1974(Aug), 


"o ae 


- Hospital & Communi Psychia- 
10), 673-675. 45 aud teenie 
red іп consultation and education rated the 
organizational flexibility of their centers and indicated 
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the time they spent in each of 8 types of activities, 
Resulting data suggest that the research model is of value 
in studying the nature and direction of mental health 
center programing. 

6000. Paykel, Eugene S. et al. (St George's Hosp, 
London, England) Treatment of suicide attempters: A 
descriptive study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 487-491.—Examined treatment 
patterns and their determinants in 274 suicide attempters 
coming to an emergency room. Only a small proportion 
(9.1%) required medical hospitalization. 44% were admit- 
ted to psychiatric hospitals and 38% referred for 
Outpatient treatment. On follow-up of a sample of 
outpatient referrals, only half came for their Ist 
appointment. Comparisons of treatment groups (on the 
Los Angeles Suicide Prevention Center Assessment of 
Suicidal Potentiality and the Hamilton Rating Scale for 
Depression) indicated that the decision to hospitalize 
was independent of social factors but was strongly 
related to relevant clinical criteria reflecting severity and 
suicidal risk. Choice of facility for hospitalization was 
related to some nonclinical factors. Reasons for outpa- 
tient nonattendance were less clear, and its reduction 
presents a major therapeutic challenge. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6001. Reiner, Beatrice S. & Edwards, Raymond L. 
(Juvenile Welfare Board of Pinellas County, FL) 
Adolescent marriage: Social or therapeutic problem? 
Family Coordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4) 383-390. 
—Presents a study of 50 marriage counseling cases where 
both partners were under 20 yrs of age at the time of 
marriage. It is concluded that the vulnerability of early 
marriages due to inexperience, lack of preparation, 
unconsolidated identities, and problems carried over 
from families of origin is greatly increased by the failure 
of communities to provide the basic economic and 
human supports formerly offered by family networks. 
Suggested methods for identifying the social needs of 
these couples, for designing preventive education pro- 
Brams, and for counseling are noted.—Journal abstract. 

6002. Schnell, Richard. (Children's Hosp Medical Ctr, 
Developmental Evaluation Clinic, Boston, MA) Helping 
Parents cope with the dying child with a genetic 
disorder. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology. 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 34-35.—Suggests that tact, sensitiv- 
ity, perceptiveness, and good taste are necessary when 
informing parents of a diagnosis of a fatal disease in their 
child. The presence of at least 2 people in the discussion 
With the parents is helpful. Further counseling of parents 
should be directed toward the child's rights and needs 
and should emphasize the rewards to be obtained as well 
as the parents’ own need to give to the child. Informing 
the child and helping him аге equally important.—A. 


Krichev. 

vate Y, Christopher С. (Louisville Presbyteri" 
кы шшс Seminary, KY) Communicating with 

ized children: The mutual storytelling tech- 

nique. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974(Jun), Vol 2802), 
(QA. 111.—Suggests that through the mutual story telling 
technique, in which hospitalized child and pastor 
exchange stories, support, hope, and healing can ! 
encouraged by the pastor. At the same time, the c! 
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xts. Untimely deaths include those 


can be encouraged to express despair, anger, and psychological conte: 


Education) Influence 
counselor judgments. 


ty. unexpected, and calamitous. Profes- 
6004. Smith, Mary L. (U Colorado, School of  sionalintervention techniques are outlined. Z 
of client sex and ethnic group on 6009. Williams, Arthur R. (Private practice, Anamosa, 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, IA) The initial conjoint marital interview: One proce- 

dinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4), 391-39 


that are premature, 


1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 516-521.—Asked 198 secondary dure. Family С 


school counselors to predict the academic success and 


odel format for the initial conj 


—Describes a m 
marital interview which takes into account the need 


choose an appropriate career for 4 hypothetical cases in ^ 
reduce the anxiety of both partners, the elicitation 


which the sex and ethnic group designation were varied 


pertinent data, diagnosis and treatment plan develo 


systematically. Results show that variation in sex and magr 

ethnic group designation did not produce variations in Ment, the determination of the length of therapy, and th 

counselor evaluations. Counselor sex was not related to use of the interview as a teaching-supervising tool 

Systematic variance in evaluations. Several reliable specific areas which constitute the “marital invento 

sources of variability were identified, including the target are identified—religion, friends, 
T et, and sex—and recommenda: 


situation the client was projected into and counselor 


response style. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


, in-laws, activities, b 
tions for obtaining com: 
information about these areas ai 


plete and factual 
view the marriage relationship 


resented. The need to 


6005. Sternlicht, Manny & Sulli I illow- 
anny ullivan, Ina. (Willow [m as a "3rd person" 


brook Developmental Ctr, Queens Unit, Staten Island, 


is discussed as a useful tool i 


reducing anxiety and in gaining the active 


NY) Grou li it! : 
Y) p counseling with parents of the MR ора 


Leadership selection and functioning. Mental Retarda- 


Bertha M. (U Tennessee, 


6010. Williams, 
Trust and self-disclosure among bl 


tion, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 11-13.— ibes i 
4(Oct), Vol 12(5), 11-13 Describes the various Counseling Ctr) 


roles and functions of the leader of a parents group, and 
argues for a maximum of flexibility in accordance with college 


Journal of Counseling Psychology, 


students. i 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 522-525.—Investi 


the aims and objectives of the particular Th ermin 
s group. The . i 
concept of several leaders is explored, and the Objectives лаа ue 


of diverse types of groups discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6006. Tavormina, Joseph B. (U Virginia) Basic 
models of parent counseling: A critical review. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1974(Nov), Vol 81(11), 827-835.—De- 
fines the structure of parent counseling procedures, 


Which represent a new trend in therapeutic strategy for e 


k undergraduates. 


model involved professional counselors; the other 


r counselors. Ss v 


behavior problems in children. Resear: i -disc 

] К ch evidence on the i t a hi 

шев of 2 basic counseling models—the beha- pant a miim ads 
oral and the reflective—is evaluated. Included are de Self- 


analyses of design, methodolo; i 
d gy, and outcome derived 
from each method. Overall, both strategies have been ш 


isclosure Questionnaire апа 7. B. Rotter's 196 


nal Trust Scale did not 
disclosed and trus! 


Teported as successful with а variet 
‹ | у of problem р; 1 
behaviors and divergent populations. However, explora- 7 LY Willis Diane 


m of the relative effectiveness of these models through Ctr 
aaa cost efficiency studies with specific prob- children 
and specific types of children is needed to enhance (шсш 


(U Oklahoma, Heal 
City) The families 


to work with the 


3 i f 
with the notion Of faved family and siblings are 


s family. The berea' 


Optimal utilization of availabl 1 ices 
(51 лт abstract. Table жеш n ERE wipe vi ihe noon 
7. Carl E. & Anton, Jane L. (Stanford Edd 


re of Education, Ctr for Research & Develop- 
See eaching) Intensive experimental research in family. 
Vol OA Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), 601 
SER ), 553-559. Considers that experimental re- Ctr 

in counseling has been dominated by pretest— d 


and several approaches to counseling the | 

Oklahoma, Beal СО E 
ildren’s Memorial Hosp, Oklahoma City) An 

Children's р, Ше i 


support program pal ’ 
: inical Child Psychol 


eta However, intensive designs that exam- — children 
cone ent processes and effects with individuals over 1974(Sum 
ote several advantages, such as immediate data on are dying 

ment influences clients. К. R. Mitchell’s (see hospital stafi 


» Vi : Ó 2 
Н ol 44:4151) article on using an intensive design iS un 


iscus; т 
т Such as inadequate experimental control and 
Pendence of data. Alternative designs and 


analysi 
Gee, methods are presented. (30 ref}—Journal 


Hosp, 


37-38.—Notes that children w! 
et many parents anc 
ect. Research now 


1 x 
Palyzed. Several design and analysis problems are and their paren 


Physical Treatment 


: An NM ps ena 
ol 58(1), 22-23:—States 
Association of Mental | 
. t is suggested that 


6008. Wei 6013. . Psychosul 
. Weisman, Avery D. (Massachusetts General statement. MH, 1974(Win), Vi 
f the National 


Boston) Coping wi 5 : 
19 ping with untimely death. Psychiatry, the pos! ‹ 
(Nov), Vol 36(4), 366-378.— Defines the differences Health regarding psychos' 


tween ti : 
cen timely and untimely deaths within their socio- radical 
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trol of behavior be C 


id used only after the serious ethical and legal issues 
have been fully explored and all other means of 
controlling behavior have been exhausted. More research 
ilizing nonhuman Ss is suggested. 
_ 6014. Avery, Wanda; Gardner, Carolyn & Palmer, 
| Suzanne. (U California, San Francisco) Vulvectomy. 
ae merican Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar) Vol 74(3), 
53-455.—Describes the psychological effects of vulvar 
carcinoma in women. Psychological factors of depres- 
| Sion, existential anxiety, fear of disfigurement and loss of 
" sexual-reproductive functions are characteristic of wom- 
‘en requiring a vulvectomy. Implications of these psycho- 
logical factors for professional care providers and family 
members are discussed. 
6015. Blegvad, B. (U Hosp, State Hearing Ctr, 
Odense, Denmark) Clinical evaluation of behind-the-ear 
| hearing aids with compression amplification. Scandina- 
_ vian Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(2), 57-60.—42 selected 
_ Patients with hearing impairment of purely perceptive 
type and with definite recruitment by Metz’s test 
Compared a behind-the-ear hearing aid with amplitude 
compression and linear amplification over a 2-mo 
riod. 13 patients chose the compression amplifier 
earing aid, while the remainder preferred the conven- 
tional amplifier. Subjective evaluation revealed only 
minor differences between the 2 types of apparatus. 
6016. Breggin, Phyllis. (Washington School of Psychi- 
. atry, DC) Underlying a method: 15 Psychosurgery an 
Icceptable treatment for “hyperactivity” in children. 
MH, 1974(Win), Vol 58(1), 19-21.—Explores the positive 
and negative effects of psychosurgery as a treatment for 
- hyperactivity. Desired results are rarely obtained, un- 
wanted side effects occur in the personality, and the 
Operation is irreversible. Until more research has been 
conducted, discontinuation of this method of altering 
- undesired behavior is urged. 
6017. Hertz, Dan G. & 


—Reports 
tions of 3 


6018. Hingson, Ralph. (Boston U, Medical 

Obtaining optimal attendance at mass о 

programs. Health Service Reports, 1974(Jan-Feb), Vol 

| B9(l), 53-64— Outlines a program designed to increase 

centers. Receptivity to 

а asa oy behavioral face 

© ing (эте Program, deciding to attend, апа 
Re - Huang, Jacob C, & 

. City Dept of H is 


Eugene. Y. 
ealth, Lower East Side He 
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NY) Disease patterns and the team approach to the 
practice of family medicine. Health Service Reports, 
1974(Jan—Feb), Vol 89(1), 25—30.— Presents a case report 
of a family in health crises. The traditional method of 
treating individual illnesses would not have been 
effective, but a team approach led to the recognition and 
effective treatment of the disease pattern of the family. 
Changes in attitude, tension reduction, and increased 
self-confidence were observed. 

6020. Jurko, M. F.; Andy, O. J. & Giurintano, L. P. (U 
Mississippi, Medical Ctr, Jackson) Changes in the MMPI 
as a function of thalamotomy. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 569-570.—For MMPIs 
administered to 8 patients prethalamotomy and at 
varying intervals postsurgery, the only significant long- 
term change was a decrease in hypomania; for short- 
term (5 days) there was a decrease in psychasthenia. 

6021. Kubala, Stephanie & Clever, Linda H. (St Xavier 
Coll) Acceptance of the nurse practitioner. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 451-452.—At- 
tempted to identify attitudinal differences toward health 
care delivery between patients treated by conventional 
physician-controlled clinics and patients treated by nurse 
practitioner-controlled clinics. Ss were 84 patients 40-80 
yrs old from a general medical clinic who had been 
treated during the previous 6 mo. Their health problems 
were stabilized diseases which required continuing 
treatment. Ss were randomly assigned to 2 groups: those 
whose primary care was provided by their physician and 
those whose care was referred to a nurse practitioner. 
Evaluations of the patients’ experience of their care, 
made during treatment, indicate 3 objections to nurse 
practitioners: (a) dissatisfaction with the title of nurse 
Practitioner, (b) fear of changes in their established 
treatment, and (c) fear that continuity of care will 
diminish. Implications of the identified attitudinal 
ee are discussed in terms of educational needs for 
health care professionals, patients, and their families. 
—R. G. Gibson. А 

6022. , Frances С. (New York U, Medical 
Ctr, Inst of Reconstructive Plastic Surgery) Transforma- 
tion and identity: The face and plastic surgery. New 
York, NY: Quadrangle/New York Times Book, 1974. 
xxv, 230 p. $8.95. 

6023. Pfeiffer, Eric. (Duke U, Medical School) 
Interacting with older patients. In E. W. Busse & E. 
Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later life. Washington, 
DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 301 p. $7. 

6024. Uehling, David T. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
When a patient requests vasectomy. Medical Aspects of 
Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9), 191-192—De- 
Scribes issues in patient Screening for vasectomy, 1n 
counseling both partners about possible complications 
and legal considerations, and in conducting follow-up 
evaluations of the Operation. The physician must 
emphasize in his discussions with the patient that the 
Operation is voluntary and probably irreversible. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 
6025. Arcaya, Jose, (Westmoreland County Commu- 


кк. 


nity Coll, Youngwood, PA) Probation and parole . 


7 l 
ves considered as therapeutic tools. Crimina 
Justice & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 10), 150-161.—Ar- 
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activities of probation officers, record- 6028. Brieland, Donald. (U Illinois, Jane Addams 
School of Social Work) Children and families: А. 


individual counseling, are complementary in 
4 may be used to facilitate communication forecast. Social Work, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 568-579. 


n officers and their clients. It is suggested that —Considers that whether social work will be able to 
ion officers" records are of equal, if not greater, successfully forecast the needs of children and families in 
nce to the client than to the legal and judicial the 1980s depends on the profession’s response to 
ucracies. How the typical probation officer main- broader societal issues, including income security, 
his records is described, along with how these unemployment, health services, education and advocacy, 

y might be used to increase the probation clients population growth, adoption, juvenile rights and chil 

Wareness of his history and experiences. A metho- 
for involving the client in record-keeping activi- a 
esented, and traditional objections which might that can be served by social workers are discussed. (34 
against this procedure are examined. The need ref) 1 
М probation clients as responsible citizens is 6029. Brody, Elaine M. & Brody, Stanley J. (Philad 
jized.—L. Gorsey. phia Geriatric Ctr, PA) Decade of decision for tl 
Bratter, Thomas E. (New York City Dept of elderly. Social Work, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 544-554. 
on, Group Dynamics Project, NY) Guardian, — Discusses the current status of the elderly population: 
ога! engineer, advocate, friend: Humanistic roles in the US, emphasizing the role of social work in 

probation officers. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & handling problems related to age discrimination, ster 
mal cof Behavior Technology Methods & Therapy, types of “old people,” economic conditions, health anc 
Sum), Vol 20(3), 1-9.—Identifies 4 sequential role social service needs, the need for a widening of social 
сһ аге believed and occupational roles of the elderly, and increasing the A» 
diversity and activity of their social and physical 
environments. (40 ref) i 


i 


limits. (б) As a of rehabilitation facili 


ioral engineer, the PO encourages the offender to 
behavior and ways of thinking. This aspect of series of 13 papers ОП Saen i 
ent becomes problem-solving. The most effective nel administration in rehabi 


development responsibil 
and legal and financi 


bilitation facilities. 
Saale d SER T А. (National Academy | 
Sciences, Inst of Medicine, Washington e фе 
гол ies in the 1980s. Social Work, p. 
y. This role enables the PO to make more ТИ 580-5 vibe dedic thai а rre on iat | 
е nditions 


ential. (d) If the probation process has been effective, h 

* сае relationship is less authoritarian. minorities in the US. сше nin 

1 ош relationship of unequals тау, if desired by tions that will affect the q iy o! i: 

h parties, lead to the construction of a relationship of barriers to racial шу аге identifi 
the social work profession in wi 


» ie. to friendship. (25 ref) —. Sorokac. 
-6027. Braukmann, Curtis J. et al. (U Kansas An trends is discussed. 
analysis of a selection interview de NA ют 6032. Ho, Man Кеш © M 
Eus guion Place. Criminal Justice amp Roe us 
- éffectivenes а ыы ite clien 8 / vi 
| llectiveness of an ао раа eire т 1973(Fal), Vol 163), 161-167.— Discusses factors which - 
1 modif t Achievement Place, a small family-style behavior influence the establishment of meaning 
: cation program for adolescents with behavior between black workers and white c En © EV 
hi lems. The program was developed to teach appro- 6033. Irwin, John. (California State U, § an an p 
E Social behaviors and mannerisms in job interviews. The trouble with кын ER Ka © 
E ха ments were conducted with a total of 6 12-16 yr | ), Ваша 
s "b Ss were rated on 4 measures—social behaviors; rocesses in | 
Шот appearance, volunteering of information, ап defeat attempts to achieve humanistic а: 
. Obse €. Data from pre- and posttraining videota] models of rehabilitation. It is arg) à 
RM of Ss indicate (a) that the training package although planned with good intentions, x 
D ective, at least in combination with the opportuni- insurmountable barriers inherent in t x 
ei ae, additional money, in teaching boys appropri- correctional systems. The decrease in 
al davor and (b) that naive trainers, given strelease rehabilitation prog а Be 
ES raining materials package, can be as unstated, conem Ee deber 


cti s of correctional 
ive as the present Es in teaching the various skills. as barriers agains 
cerns include increasing the ease O 


Gorsey. 
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"routines, reducing outside criticisms, maintaining moral 
superiority of the employees over the prisoners, and 
maximizing the autonomy of the bureaucracy. Data from 
| the NewGate college education projects at several 
m tern state penitentiaries are presented which show 
_ that successful changes in correctional facilities must 
come from outside the institution. 4 phases of correction- 

staff response to outside programs are described and 
“Cited as reasons for the failure of rehabilitative efforts. 
——L. Gorsey. 

6034. Jaques, Marceline E. & Patterson, Kathleen M. 
State U New York, Rehabilitation Counseling Program, 
Buffalo) The self-help group model: A review. Rehabili- 
ation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(1), 48-58. 
| —Self-help mutual aid groups are organized by peers 
who share a common problem. Through group identifi- 
cation, mutual support, and modeling, behavior is 
directed toward learning a new coping life style. 2 group 
types exist, one of individuals with a problem or 
condition and the other of family or friends of persons 
with à problem or condition. The latter type most 
- frequently functions as an advocacy or social action 
‘group; the former are primarily Occupied with their 
personal problem solving and programs. Alcoholics 
Anonymous is credited with organizing the Ist self-help 
group more than 35 yrs ago and providing the model for 
many others to follow. This "people's movement" has 
provided a parallel System of care to that of the 
_ professional model where it is not widely known or 
_ accepted. The self-help group model is considered to be a. 
- viable and necessary part of a total rehabilitation service 
_ system. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6035. Katrin, Susan E. (Georgia State U) The effects 
.on women inmates of facilitation training provided 
| Correctional officers. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 

1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 5-12.— Studied the effectiveness of 

_ а 40-hr, 13-wk facilitation training program for 14 female 

25—56 yr old correctional officers in terms 
inmates' pre- to posttest chang 
Check List, the Correctional 


(Dept of Child Welfare & Social 

outh Wales, Sydney, Australia) A 

оноп on male juvenile М 
riminology, 1974(Jan), 
lenders pi fate 
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vehicle” offenders responded better to detention, The 
frequency and types of offenses following probation and 
detention are reported. Offenders previously in institu- 
tions responded better to probation than to detention, 
There was no difference in the amount of recidivism 
following single and multiple committals to an institu- 
tion. (29 ref)—D. R. Evans. 

6037. Kyst, Ebbe. (Aarhus State Hosp, Clinic for 
Ambulant Treatment of Neurosis, Aarhus, Denmark) 
[Psychological and social adaptation in patients under- 
going long-term hemodialysis.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykia- 
trisk Tidsskrift, 1974, Vol 28(2), 107-123.—9 female and 
15 male patients (age 21—70) undergoing hemodialysis 
(Hd) were interviewed by a psychiatrist 3-5 times in 5 
mo. Problems of adjustment were experienced by all Ss 
during the Ist weeks of Hd; these problems frequently 
subsided without psychiatric care. 10 Ss were judged to 
be candidates for recurring psychiatric treatment, but no 
psychotic reactions were found, and only | instance of 
“concrete suicidal impulses.” Existential problems were 
rarely reported. Of 17 married Ss, almost 2/3 claimed to 
have experienced a deepening of their relationship; half 
of the Ss reported increased dependency on the spouse. 
Most Ss reduced their sexual activity. Significant 
decrements in social life, sports, and travelling were 
noted. It is recommended that psychologists or psychia- 
trists retain contact with all Hd patients in order to 
evaluate and meet their need for psychotherapy and to 
encourage group activities. (29 ref)—R. С. Wikmark. 

6038. Morris, Robert. (Brandeis U, Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Wel- 
fare) The place of social work in the human services. 
Social Work, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(5), 519-531.—Foresees 
that in the 1980s the major changes in social work will 
occur in the medical and mental health systems. Social 
workers will become essential to these systems as health 
care is extended further from its hospital base into the 
community, which will require more attention to 
management and integration of community services. 

6039. Payne, James S.; Mercer, Cecil D. & Epstein, 

H. (U Virginia) Education and rehabilitation 
techniques. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. ix, 307 p.—Describes theories, services, and 
procedures which can be used to aid the handicapped in 
obtaining employment and adjusting to a work situation. 
A model for effecting the education and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped is resented, along with descriptions 0 
actual skills needed for securing and maintaining jobs, 
and Bee services and delivery systems ad for the 
career education of young children. (16 p re! 

6040. оле ў & pated tad C. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Experimental Studies 
Section, Community Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, 
PA) Peer judgments of parole success in institutional- 
ized heroin addicts: Personality correlates and validity. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 216), 
311-515. Studied the validity and personality correlates 
9f peer judgments of parole success in 89 incarcerate 
heroin addicts (mean age = 22.1 yrs). Ss completed 2 
battery of Personality measures, including Rotters 
Internal-External Control Scale, the Death Concer 
Scale, the Adjective Check List, and the Sensation- 
Seeking Scale, Ss judged as successes by their peers, 1” 
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Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 


ser-judged failures, had significantly higher 
role success at 6 and 15 mo following release & Institutionalization 
jiffered significantly from the failures on 17 of 33 К m 
ality dimensions. Results are discussed within the 6045. . A schoolhospital. remotivatioi 
previous studies of peer ratings in other program: Vetere Manon. Me 
id implications for research are noted. (20 ref) Vol 25(10), 661 A64. — Describes a program in Which 
i 7 aders іп а social studies class serve as remotivatio 
Richard. (Pendleton Project, Chesa- тн for chronic geriatric patients. The program 
‚ VA) Work release programs and corrections: increased ties between hospital and community and 
and deficits. С riminal Justice & Behavior, improved the quality of life for elderly patients. 
‚Уо! 1(1), 62-72.—Discusses the rationale, 6046. Ве! Thesi. Chi 
stration, housing and food service procedures, York, NY: International Universities Press, 1965. 
ial considerations, psychosocial factors, and treat- $2.45.—Based on the authors’ experiences in a children's 
"procedures in work-release programs. The prob- hospital, childrens’ reactions to specific illnesses and the 
f the discrepancy between expectations and reality relationship between personality and the speed of 


enced by the work-release resident and determin- recovery are discussed. Ways of giving emotional ai to 
‘extent of administrative authority are discussed. children in the hospital, recomm: 


endations for modif 
| Rootes, Lloyd E. (Iowa State Reformatory, hospital procedures, and speci 


ific case histories 
a) The effect of achievement motivation train- presented. 
п women prisoners. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 6047. Bovier, Ph.; Glacobino, Fs Mo 3 
(Gun), Vol 10), 131-138.—Studied the effectiveness Richard, J. (U Genéve, Clinique Peu 100 Е 
‘ogram that emphasized teaching the participants ай ee perat bill of the univer 
a bal persons with Me pen 
vation. A control group received the same 5 
г $ es of films, discussions, p games but without pp seis iue hil 
hasizing the achievement element. Ss were 42 ee of referral. Pa sone 
esidents of a women's reformatory. The Edwards rcentage of patients return 
onal Preference Schedule (EPPS), the Work Per- регеа Е Most patients presenting a psyc 
Report (WPR), and the Mehrabian Achieve- were discharged within 3/4 mo (93%); few patien 
Scale for Women (MASW) were used as pre- and — organic-cerebral disorders could be released in th 
lest evaluation measures. No significant differences time period (38%). —H. E. King. 
оте on any ofthe 3 measures were 6048. Burrill, Roger Н- McCourt, James F. & Cutt 
nd in either of the 2 groups, although there wasa Henry S. (V. Brockton, MA) Beer: A soc 
гај difference between posttest EPPS Achieve- facilitator for PMI patient 1974(Oct) 
| Scale scores of the 2 groups. The hypothesis that Vol 14(5, Pt 
oe ‘and MASW scores would be significantly correlat- i i 
“@ was not supported. Performance of experimental Ss 
creased after training as assessed by WPR posttest ло differences between gro 
all рш rv Seam 

. Schn i ogressed. Res s 
elle, John F. & Lee, J. Frank. (Middle Peer therapy” with these patients. 
Goa, Byrd, Richard Е; La Londe, COMPE | 
vior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 483-496.— Used russe em paneer 
ey. , , Vol x Se 5 ii ital. Hospital 

ta] adolescent psychiatric sm o, {55 a S9. Proposes. 


mment prevented experi is of inter- i i 

a perimental analysis of inter- incidents were 1 

effects. The quasi-experimental methodology roni organizing, planning, ie Meg. 
Ў lescribed. 


plied A this ‘Study exemplifies how data, otherwise incidents and 
€ retrieved. In addition, the process by which 6050. Chanoit, P. *- 
nclusions can be drawn from the retrieved [Preliminary inquiry on the long: 
d Buen Journal abstract. leaving the psychiatric hospital 
ron, X. & Tissot, R. (U Liege, Belgium)[Re- rationale] (Fren) Annales 
m of a left spatial agnosia.] (Fren) Acta 1974(May), Vol 165), 609-626 
ead кас, 1973(Jul), Vol 73(4), 448-457. findings оп 100 psychoti ; 
ane programed exercises with a patient suffer- planned f 
ES E moderate left spatial agnosia, resulting in tal follow-up of 2,000 patients. 
able amelioration of his symptoms. Examples of 
ез are included. (Dutch, English, German, certain pro У 
Spanish summaries) the typically mobile nature 0! 
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use a direct approach to recovered patients is not 
| feasible owing to the public nature of their work. Follow- 
| up of the trial group of 100 was difficult but feasible; 
most could be found for investigation 10 yrs after 
charge. Questionnaires were completed at the time of 
ospitalization, on discharge, and 10 yrs later. Data from 
_ the preliminary sample (age and sex distribution, 
“nosological classification, rated improvement, etc) are 
sented, but their value is considered to rest mainly in 
covering the adequacy of data collection methods and 
‘the closeness of fit of the chosen group to the larger 
sample from which it was selected. Findings based on the 
sample are expected to provide information of a kind 
vailable in the usual epidemiological study, which is 
- limited to hospital discharge data only or to short-term 
| follow-up after leaving hospital care.—H. E. King. 

6051. Colthart, Shirley M. (U Rochester, Medical 
School) A mental health unit in a skilled nursing facility. 
_ Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 

- 22(10), 453-456.— Outlines the services available in a 44- 
_ bed geriatric unit and presents statistics on 103 53-95 yr 
old patients. The majority of the patients responded to 
_ treatment by some increase in their activities and 
improved feelings of dignity and self-esteem. The lack of 
nursing-home beds for the continued care of Medicaid 
patients and lack of adjunctive services (e.g, day-care 
center, workshop, and transportation) are cited. It is 
argued that physicians, psychiatrists, nurses, social 
workers, patients, and their families must work together. 
Whether based in a community mental health center or 
elsewhere, a Geriatric Team gains expertise in providing 
Service to the patients, in consultation with other medical 
_ facilities, and in locating community resources.—Journal 
abstract. 
6052. Copp, Laurel A. 
Washington, 


xperience of suffering, their 
gies for ing pain. 
patients in 5 hospitals 
Meaning of pain and 
descriptions of pain given 


distraction, and (f) 
= ae the patients’ т 
jews are disc in relati 
Gibson. dt 
х pes. Dolan, Patricia O, & Flumere, Judith A. (Boston 
D ients’ coffee hour. American Journal of Nursin; 
.. 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 479-480.—Discusses the fa 
morning coffee hour to increase patient socializati à 
; Evo. Hospital volunteers and Students with using 
аг атрро s dede a coffee hour for medical-surgical 
. patier ‘oston hospital. Decreases in bored, 
neliness, and increases in patient ; i ied 
SS, : patient interaction, socializa- 
on, and interest in personal appearance were wA 
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6054. Finkelstein, Mildred & Rosenberg, Gilbert, 
(Maimonides Hosp & Home for the Aged, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) New lifestyle for the aged in a long- 
term hospital. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Nov), Vol 22(1 1), 525-527.—Suggests that the aged 
patient in an institution can be helped to develop a new 
lifestyle. A structured atelier workshop is described and 
illustrated with 3 brief case histories. A key factor in 
success is raising the patient's standard of work so that 
he can perform as an artisan and sell products of 
professional quality. The patient benefits by the tangible 
recognition that he is a part of the working force and 
thus finds it easier to accept the institution as his 
community.—Journal abstract. 

6055. Garetz, Floyd K. & Peth, Peter R. (U Minneso- 
ta, Medical School) An outreach program of medical 
care for aged high-rise residents. Gerontologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt 1), 404-407.—Discusses the 
purposes and effects of an outreach medical care 
program for the elderly. Medical self-neglect of older 
adults in a subsidized congregate living setting was 
attributed to problems of mobility, finance, and inade- 
quate health service delivery models. These problems 
were surmounted successfully by a carefully planned, 
comprehensive health service dispensary located within a 
high-rise apartment complex. Goals of service, teaching, 
and consultation via interdisciplinary team solutions to 
multiple problems were achieved, demonstrating a viable 
approach to geriatric care.—Journal abstract. f 

6056. Geiger, O. Glenn & Johnson, Lorelei A. Positive 
education for elderly persons: Correct eating through 
reinforcement. Gerontologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(5, Pt D, 
432-436.—Implemented a positive continuous reinforce- 
ment procedure for 6 geriatric patients with severely low 
rates of correct eating. The reversal-type experimental 
design was used, in which each S was his or her own 
control. Average correct eating increased from 12% of 
meals eaten correctly at the beginning of the study to 
8476 of meals eaten correctly at the end of the study. The 
technique can be readily employed in professional 
practice. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. З 

6057. Groeschel, Benedict J. (Children's Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY) Social adjustment after residential 
=. In D. F. Ricks, A. Thomas & M. Roff (ee) 

ife history research in psychopathology: Ш. Minneapolis, 
МЧ Vaeni bt Minnecota Press, 1974. a E 
- Gunzburg, Н. C. (Hosp for the Menta’) 
Subnormal, Birmingham, England) The physical ur 
ronment of the mentally handicapped: IX. The ѕеагс р 
for a home environment. British Journal of Menta 
Subnormality, 1974(Jun), Vol 20(38, Pt 1), 28-42.— Crit 
ically appraises results of an exercise in which ш 
architecture students redesigned a living unit for mentai 
ly handicapped Ss to create а home-life, noninstitution2 
environment, The design aspects of 6 floor plans af 
evaluated with regard to the Ss’ special needs. ; 

6059. ; Anthea M. (MRC Social Psychiatry 
Unit, Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) The new 
chronic psychiatric population. British Journal of Pr ag 
tive & Social Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 28(3), 180-180. 
— Used data from the psychiatric case register of t ; 

ell section of London, England, to ехо 
Characteristics and the development of a new chroni 
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Шоп in 3 types of psychiatric care—inpatient, day severely retarded child was confined in an enclosed сті 3j 
апд hostel care. For the period from 1964 to 17 hrs/day to prevent hazardous voluntary falling. The” г 
he number and characteristics of new long-term treatment program involved the technique of developing -] 


in each form of care are analyzed. The net 


jon of new long-term patients appeared to 

after a few years; the population of long-term bed, served the dual function of controlling falling and 

ents and residents in psychiatric hostels was still reinforcing appropriate sitting or lying. It was i 
| basis of the study strated that bed- and stool-falling changed as afunction .— 

of rug placement and control over falling was retained. 


even after the rug was no longer in use.—Journa 


ithe number of cases to be expressed as 
ead of population. -Journal abstract. 
6 0. Kalogerakis, Michael С. (Bellevue Hosp, New abstract. с 
Hospitalization of personality disorders. In J. 6064. McLachlan, Eileen. (California State U, Lo 
m (Ed), Personality disorders: Diagnosis and Angeles) Recognizing pain. American Journal of Nursin; 
ent. Baltimore, MD: Williams & Wilkins, 1974. 1974(Mar), Vol 743), 
р p. $21.—Discusses admission, adjustment, and obvious behavioral responses to pain. Although thr 
(шеп! of adolescents hospitalized for personality olds for pain do not vary significantly, reactions to рай 
Appropriate criteria for admitting such pa- indi 
hospital are described, and the management of 
ed personality disorders is examined in terms 
ture, staff, goals and methods, and special 
lems. Administrative issues related to hospitaliza- 
also noted. 
1. Liebman, Mayer C. & Hedlund, Douglas A. 
рага & Enoch Pratt Hosp, Towson, MD) Thera- 
їс community and milieu therapy of personality 
Beers. In J. R. Lion (Ed), Personality disorders: 
Diagnosis and management. Baltimore, MD: Williams & j 
› 1974. xi, 432 р. $21.—Discusses the history, nomic nervous system screening, central 1 
nale, and development of the therapeutic communi- ning progress report development, 
concept in the treatment of the mentally ill and its Чоп procedures аге. described, and 
fic applications to personality and related disorders. research and implications of research in а 
ёз in the use of the intermediate and long-term institution are discussed. А M 
yehiatric hospital and nonhospital settings as treat- Mide: Marc. [Leaving the psychiatri 
ent approaches to personality and nonpsychotic hosi ital after more than 10 years o' 974(May), Vol 
ers are examined, and psychosocial (interperson- les Médico-Psycholog ries А eer por its. 
compu eee id and learning models of the 16». Б wh Ыш 10 75 A id d deb us 
à e i i i те! > ly n 
Td) therapeutic community are described. Pol the hospital for ahis xe 1 yr. The group | 
62. Lyo! i ichi ini eterogeneous, although П 
pe Кеш E а ле Mol Een pee id or alcoholism. 


tate i i 
State U) Environmental supports and post-hospital Р слоте leading to prolonge 
mally mobilized to provi 


nal Justice & Behavior, 1974(Mar), 
— Describes a cooperative research and data collec 
program conducted at a medium security institution 
youthful offenders. Group testing, interviewing, аш 


and (b) the difference i l as faced an unusually rejecting f 
cated by a comparison in зурсан ҺЫ characterized by an active refusal to а 
w th; jo abra ы ONSE e Men the family 
W that a stable home li i i ivi attitude toward Se -managemen' emer 
lvement, older age, ad (marriage M) WaS attitude toward acceptance were probably decisive те | 
ed with low 3-mo symptomatology as was the ultimate discharge. Ошу 5 
E of benign visitors. The ease with which the form of 
E че» divided themselves on statistical and 
lipport is els implies that the concept of environmen! 
оше E a unitary one and suggests that the areas EEE E 
fudied i fe and involvement with others should be psychopharmacologic De: 'hological support 
died independently.—Journal summary S duced subtle changes in the psycholog recovery 
E. Mars, Patricia & Ball, Thomas S. (Pacific State offered to patients formerly considered beyon RODA 
Hosp, Pomona, CA) Hazardous voluntary falling: A . E. King. remont 
oot approach. Mental Retardation, и Ос) Vol 6067. Miller, Ralph Н. & Keith. Robert А. Cd Se 
» 36-39. Prior to treatment, a nonverbal, 8-yrold Graduate School, Social-Environmen SEM 


P 'ogram) Behavioral mapping in a rehabilitation hospi- 
tal. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 20(4), 
155.—Raises the question of how long patients 
h uld remain in treatment for best results, and contends 
they are poorly integrated into the social structure of 
ospital. 
6068. Moss, Sidney Z. & Moss, Miriam S. (Northwest 
nunity Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) 
tal illness, partial hospitalization, and the family. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Fal) Vol 1(3), 
1168-176.—Reports a l-day hospital program with an 
rage daily attendance of 35 members. Patients are 
i primarily black, and are from 16 to 65 yrs old. The 
| primary treatment is multiple group interaction, with 
phasis on the here-and-now. The setting is nonmedi- 
How the family is involved in treatment is described. 
| —S. R. Stein. 

= 6069, Oudenne, William. (New Jersey Dept of 
Institutions, Management Operations, Trenton) Resi- 
— dent labor: A practical solution in New Jersey state 
- institutions. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 
| 17-19.—Describes a 2-phase program for reducing 
| resident labor in public institutions for the mentally 


_ trainees and marginal workers is briefly reviewed. 
6070. Rosenblatt, Aaron. (Bronx State Hosp, NY) 
oviding custodial care for mental patients: An 
| affirmative view. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(1), 
-14-25.—Traces the changes in state mental hospitals 
| from being primarily custodial institutions through being 
agency for delivering long-term mental health care to 
the present emphasis on being an acute short-term 
treatment facility. During the last 20 yrs, efforts have 
n made to attack the problem of custodial care b 
| setting up special units to prevent hospitalization. These 
special programs are generally either supplementary or 
| experimental and, it is argued, if relied on exclusivel 
‘ould result in the death of the state mental hospital. 
Arguments against this latter course are cited, and a new 
i “approach to providing custodial care is described. This 
arrangement is predicated on (a) allowing custodial 
| patients to select for themselves the alternatives of 
e in hospital or being treated "in the communi- 
" (b) providing ideni) custodial care which is less 
restrictive but re d to provide more harmonious 
| lations among the residents, and (c) providing mental 
health care and contact with community social and 
| health agencies.—5. McLean. 


s- Hosp, Lincoln, 
ating environment 


: gymnastics, 
dem qug окар assess- 
nent 7 tha a hed 

_ of Object Permanence, Piaget’s stage at which о 
1 to develop. It is concluded that a more stimulat- 
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ing environment can help mental subnormals realize 
more potential, possibly even helping to reach the stage 
of language if begun early.—R. Hall. 

6072. Sand, Patricia & Berni, Rosemarian. (U Wash- 
ington, Medical School) An incentive contract for 
nursing home aides. American Journal of Nursing, 
1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 475-477.—Studied the effects of 
incentive contracting on the behavior of nursing home 
aides and patients. Aides and 16 patients were given 
monetary incentives for increasing the time patients 
spent out of bed and the amount of talking and other 
social behavior by patients. Baseline data of patient 
activity were recorded by student observers 2 wks prior 
to the treatment invention period. For 3 wks aides 
participated in weekly 15-min training sessions on 
techniques for increasing patient activity and social 
behavior. The patients were randomly assigned to an 
incentive contract group or a control group. In the 
experimental group aides and patients were given $5.00 
and $2.00 respectively for each patient demonstrating a /, 
increase in the frequency of the specified behaviors in a 
l-wk period. Results indicate that 5 of the 8 patients in 
the experimental group demonstrated statistically signifi- 
cant increases in activity levels. Patients in the control 
group demonstrated increased activity but not to a 
significant degree. Implications for nursing administra- 
tors are discussed.—R. G. Gibson. 

6073. Scheer, Nancy & Barton, Gail M. (Ann Arbor 
Area Community Services, Washtenaw County Commu- 
nity Health Ctr, MI) A comparison of patients dis- 
charged against medical advice with a matched control 
group. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 
131(11), 1217-1220.— Studied prospective admission. and 
follow-up variables by comparing 21 psychiatric patients 
leaving an institutional facility against medical advice 
(AMA) with 21 control patients. It is concluded that 
leaving AMA is not necessarily detrimental to patients 3 
or 6 mo after discharge, that the patient may actually be 
running toward health rather than away from treatment, 
that the AMA patients have a different relationship. with 
the staff than non-AMA patients, and that effort might 
be spent in educating the staff and milieu that an А 
discharge may be beneficial therapeutically rather than а 
negative occurrence.—Journal abstract. 

6074. Siegele, Dorothy S. (California State U, San 
Jose) The gate control theory. American Journal o 
Nursing, 1974(Mar), Vol 74(3), 498-502.—Discusses ih 
gate control theory of pain, advanced by R. Melzack an 
P. D. Wall (1968), that pain can be modulated in the 
Spinal cord, brain stem, and cerebral cortex, and that an 
individual’s perception and interpretation of pain are 
affected by the central nervous system in the cerebr 
Cortex and thalmus. The interaction of 3 cerebral 
processes affects the psychological factors of perception 
and interpretation: (a) sensory-discriminatory, (b) mon 
vationaLaffect, and (c) cognition activities. A number 0 
Interventions are described as effective in modulating 
these cerebral processes. Implications of the gate con 
theory are discussed in relationship to medical am 
nursing care of individuals with pain.—R. С. Gibsom 

6075. Stotsky, Bernard A. (Geriatric Memory Clinic, 
Needham, MA) Extended care and institutional e 
Current methods, and experience. In : 
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Buse & E. Pfeiffer (Eds), Mental illness in later life. 
Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Assn, 1974. vi, 
301 p. $7. 
016. Suedfeld, Peter. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Solitary confinement in the correctional 
setting: Goals, problems, and suggestions. Corrective & 
Social Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology 
Methods & Therapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 20(3), 10-20.—Soli- 
tary confinement, or isolation, can serve 4 major 
purposes: (a) indoctrination and interrogation, (b) 
quarantine, (c) punishment, and (d) rehabilitation. The 
ethical problems involved in forcible indoctrination, the 
eliciting of confessions, the brutalizing effect on the 
interrogator, and the adverse effect on society, make the 
use of solitary confinement for indoctrination and 
interrogation often questionable, unethical, and illegal. 
The 2nd use of isolation, quarantine, has 3 major goals: 
to protect the individual from being harmed by other 
prisoners; to protect other people, inside or outside the 
institution; and to protect the individual against himself 
(suicide). Perhaps the most widely used application of 
isolation in North America is for punishment, the “hole.” 
In general, punitive measures do not seem to reduce or 
eliminate recidivism, nor to turn inmates towards a more 
pene life. The effectiveness of the *hole" is 
dos enough to warrant rejecting it as a punishment. 
е in a moderate and carefully controlled. way, 
DAR as part of a sensible rehabilitative system; 
s ion and reduced sensory input may be effective and 
umane tools in helping inmates to develop noncriminal 
styles of life. (60 ref)—J. Sorokac. 
К m Sugaya Katsuhiko. [Milieu therapy of enuresis: 
in, Di Н у.] (арп) Japanese Journal of Child Psychia- 
fat es ep), Vol 13(5), 332-338.— Reports the success- 
uires ment of a 16-yr-old girl with severe nocturnal 
she a үш infancy. After running away from home 
ns s. rought to а child guidance clinic. As there was 
т ише at the clinic, it was decided that it was caused 
p ironmental factors. Milieu therapy was conduc 
NE 3 mo, during which time the patient's 
Beatty tips with the therapists and her family improved 
ane pon returning home there was no recurrence of 
ps (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
Training cupo Larry W. (Fairview 
Marae tr, Salem, OR) Resident advice: A viable 
12(5), 20 ЕЕ шо Mental. Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 
public Roue bes a resident advisory council in а 
potential use n or the retarded that (à) explored the 
deed di of any advice made by the group; (b) 
Relive а consumer input to top administration 
© provi ске offerings, services, and policies; and 
Personnel to rel casion for top management and staff 
6079, S ate to representative residents. 
Hosp ЧИЕ оу, Joan U. & Watson, Charles С. (VA 
Patients usi loud, MN) Remotivation for geriatric 
Journal of os elementary school students. America” 
EL шш Therapy, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(8), 
Temotivati cribes the design and evaluation of a 
ation ; 
patients. 36 program for 72 chronically ill geriatric 
and 36 6 th CEDERE patients, 36 control patients, 
school chil ee ers were included in the program. The 
iweekly in disc and the experimental patients met 
ussion groups for ЗИ mo using à 4-step 


Hosp & 
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completion. Data show that 
cantly improved in several areas, 
community or home events, desire 
feelings about staff and treatment, and desire 
participate in hospital activities Journal abstract. 
6080. Venkat 
Tirupati, India) Low 
unobserved observation in child gu 
Psychiatry Quarterly, 1974Арг), Vol 7(2), 
scribes the construction and functioning of a l-Way 
vision screen to observe children. The materials and 
costs of such a device are listed. Я 
6081. Vitello, 
Cautions on the road 
tion, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(5), 39-40.— Discusses i 
opment of institutionalized care in the US for the — 
mentally retarded and offers 10 cautions regarding the | 
training and education of the severely and profoundly — 
p^ 


: W. & Gist, Jerre w. (U 
Alabama, Ctr for Developmental & Learning Disorde 
The open token economy system: A 
behavioral approach to 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xii, 
6083. Wilson, 
confinement in 
ition, 1974. 112 p. 

for his freedom throu; 


incarceration In mod 
E. С. 


—Observ 
age 18-24 mo or less) 
promoting раа ше 
ме 
A DUE T noted and a lack of Ss’ attempts to relate 
to staff. Findings suggest a need to (a) revise training for 
nurses caring for mentally retarded children; and (b) — 
consider other types of staff training, other forms of 


long-term care, and the need for larger statfs.—R. Hall. _ 
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d, S. & Sartain, 
(Geo! Predicting alumni 
ak Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), V 
522-523.—Attempted to predict alumni financial r 
tion or nondonation hic information 
available at graduation. 
nondonors were item 
and. cross-validated using 


nors and 50 held-out nondonors. A biserial correlation 
7(p < .01) was obtained. 
6086. Colvard, R. & Bennett, A. M. (American Coll 
Testing Program, Iowa City, IA) Patterns of concentra- 
“tion in large foundations’ grants to US colleges and 
universities. ACT Research Reports, 1974(Apr), No 63, 
30 p.—Presents data on all grants reported by 276 
dations in 1963, 1966, 1969, and 1970 to US 
universities and colleges in terms of amount of grant, 
type of institution, geographic location, and purpose of 
ant. Findings indicate that each year at least 46% of 
"grants and 75% of the actual funds involved came from 
no more than 25 of the foundations. (24 ref) 
— 6087. Newton, Fred B. (U Georgia, Counseling & 
шдеп! Personnel Services) The effect of systematic 
communication skills training on residence hall para- 
professionals. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
74(Sep), Vol 15(5), 366-369.—Developed a 12-hr 
"raining program to increase paraprofessional housing 
staff functioning in communication skills. The training 
‘model combined what is known about basic communica- 
tion dimensions with the use of simulation and role 
playing in a housing setting. Ss were 32 student 
personnel assistants. Analysis by covariance found 
gnificant increases for the treatment group on the 3 
Carkhuff communication scales: Empathic Understand- 
ng, Respect, and Communicative Accuracy. There were 
о significant sex or experience differences.—Journal 
bstract. 
6088. Winer, Jerry A.; Pasca, Alyce E.; Dinello, Frank 
5 & Weingarten, Samuel. (U Chicago) Nonwhite 
Student usage of university mental health services. 
ournal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Sep), Vol 
E 5(5), 410-412.—Asked 39 mental health program 
directors at 20 universities why their services were not 
- being used by nonwhite students. 4 major explanations 
for this nonuse were mentioned, each being supported by 
— A -A of the directors: (a) nonwhite students are 
committed to an antiestablishment vii int which 
recludes seeking help from a service identified with the 
majority, (b) many black students wish to see black staff 


ti associ; 
measures o are provided. A рос 


analysis is presented. 
6090. 


І 
Student-teacher interactions. 


Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 
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1-5.—Studied the impact of student characteristics on 
the quality of teacher-student interactions in a naturalis- 
tic setting. Ss were teachers in 3 kindergarten, 4 4th, and 
3 7th grade classrooms who were observed by 3 
elementary school principals and a professor of educa- 
tion over a 6-mo period. Ss were rated on teacher 
attentiveness to pupils, permissiveness-flexibility, degree 
of affection displayed toward students, and teaching 
style. Ss were asked to rate each of their students on 4 
measures of physical and interpersonal attractiveness. 2 
undergraduates categorized the observation data into 
verbal support, control, and neutral statements. There 
were no significant effects of the student's verbal ability, 
level of disruptive behavior, or personal appearance on 
the frequency of teacher-student interactions, although 
facial attractiveness had some effect, and there was a 
significant Grade Level x Facial Attractiveness inter- 
action. Limitations of the data because of the higher 
mean IQs of the 4th graders are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

6091. Alexander, Karl L. & Eckland, Bruce K. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Sex differences in the educational attain- 
ment process. American Sociological Review, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 39(5), 668-682.—Used longitudinal data on a 
national sample of 2,077 students first surveyed as high 
school sophomores in 1955 and later followed up in 1970 
to assess sex main and interaction effects in an 
elaborated school process model. Results indicate the 
following: (a) despite positive sex effects for women in 
terms of academic performance and self-concepts and 
despite simultaneous controls on status background 
variables, ability, curriculum, the influence of significant 
others (parents, teachers, and peers), and college plans, à 
relatively strong and unmediated depressant sex effect 
remained for the educational attainment of women in the 
late 1950s. (b) Status background influences were à 
double liability for women in that such influences were 
considerably more determinant of high school process 
and outcome variables for females, while academic 
ability was more important for males. (c) At the college 
level, whereas the influence of family origins was modest 
for both sexes, ability remained considerably more 
important for the continuing educational progress 0 
men. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6092. Anderson, Robert Н. & Hemenway, Robert E. 
(Memphis State U) Pre-student teaching practicum with 
exceptional children: A program description. Education 
& Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1914(Oct), Vol 93), 
152-157.—Describes a newly developed teaching experi- 
ence for the educable-mentally-retarded teacher trainee 
at the junior year level. The program represents 4 
commitment on the part of teacher educators at the 
university level to provide relevant experiences for 
students and to improve the quality of training prog ams 
even when student enrollment is large. m 

6093. Averch, Harvey A. et al. How effective i 
Schooling? A critical review of research. Engelwoo 
Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology Publications, 19 
xvi, 258 p. $9.95.—Uses 5 research approaches—input- 
Output, process, organizational, evaluation, and exper” 
lential—as the basis for analyzing research on the 
effectiveness of education. Chapters are designed 10 
bridge the gap between educational research and policy: 
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6094. Balch, Robert W. & Kelly, Delos H. (U 
Montana) Reactions to deviance in a junior high school: 
Student views of the labeling process. Journal of 
Instructional Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 1(1), 25-38. 
T Conducted a questionnaire study of 105 9th-graders to 
examine key aspects of the labeling process. Results 
indicate that Ss clearly believed that the same deviant act 
would evoke different reactions from their teachers 
depending on the character of the offending student. Ss 
also believed that their teachers tended not to offer 
constructive help to boys defined as troublemakers. Ss 
believed that troublesome students were subjected to 
various practices which would probably further alienate 
them from the educational system. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
6095. Bassin, William M. (Shippensburg State Coll) A 
note on the biases in students’ evaluations of instruc- 
tors. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 
43(1), 16-17.—Demonstrated that a significant pattern of 
bias is discernable in students’ evaluations of instructor- 
s—low grades and a high level of quantitative content 
lead to low evaluation scores, and vice versa. 
6096. Borg, Walter R. & Stone, David R. (Utah State 
U) Protocol materials as a tool for changing teacher 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 43(1), 34-39.— Studied changes in teacher behavior 
brought about by training with the Utah State University 
(USU) Protocol Modules. 19 inservice elementary 
teachers were studied using a single group pretest-post- 
dq Teachers made statistically significant gains 
m o the 7 specific behaviors covered in the training 
"s erials. Gains related to protocol materials training 
S E compared with gains related to minicourse training 
ES d the 7 variables where comparable data were 
imi e. The 2 instructional models brought about 
enden on most of the behaviors compared. It is 
2 ^ led that the simpler protocol model is as effective 
ШЕ minicourse model for changing simple, clearly 
p teacher behaviors.—Journal abstract. 
black 5 Comer, James P. (Yale U, Child Study Ctr) The 
Kon porieen child in school. In E. J. Anthony & C. 
See ik (Eds), The child in his family: Children at 
1974 ric risk: III. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
клу 547 p.—Traces the growth of differential 
th nt of education in the US as it serves to increase 
е "pue. of black youth. 
Program grag Bruno J. (Northern Illinois U, 
SERRE or the Mentally Retarded) Perceived role 
Coor Wt es of Full-Time Work-Study Program 
Retarded S Education & Training of the Mentally 
се 19740000), Vol, 93), 131-133. Survoye 4 

ЕЕ reference groups (N — 177 respondents) to 
Con Significant differences in perceived role 
Aree T for Full-Time Work-Study Program Coor- 

de dee) of educable mentally retarded youth. A 
for the surve is (FTC Behavior Scale) was developed 
items by per y. Data were analyzed by (a) ranking of 
statis ticae cent of agree responses and (b) a chi-square 
at the 05 ане to determine significant differences 
groups Mee Data analyses revealed the respondent 
i ered regarding 4 of the items within the 


Ins 
trument—Journal abstract. 
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more global 
morale. Educational Technology, 1974(Mar), Vol 1 


fewer atomistic behavioral objectives in favor of more 
global behaviors. Rather than delining many small. 
competencies and expecting the teacher-candidate 
integrate them into an effective teaching style, the 
prospective teacher should concentrate on role-playing 
until an appropriate teaching style has been identified. 
Then behaviors should be brought under cognitive 
control Teacher education programs using a global 
focus will be more relevant, more productive, more. 1 
intuitive, and more easily managed than traditional. 
competency-based approaches.—C. B. Kreitzberg. 
6100. Echewa, W. Whittler. (School District of — 
Philadelphia, PA) Balancing theory with practice: А | 
| model. Education & Training of the Mentally 
Retarded, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(3), 157-162.—Suggests that 
special education departments could offer a 2-session 
early involvement course at the freshman or sophom 
university level to allow special education students the 
opportunity to become MOS involved with retarded: 
and nonretarded children while si 


simultaneously tes! 
their assumed aptitudes. Detailed outlines of the. 
suggested sessions are included. у 


versity faculty an 
purpose was also 


orientation: rison. 
College Student Personnel, 1974(Sep); Vol 15(5), 394-399. — 
— Compared 2 types of information dissemination - 

(newsletter and a 1-day orientation program) for parents — 


i iteria—factual knowledge, attitudes, and | 
pas rui iversity environment. Results show ` 


that 1 
differential effects on parents of incoming fres! 
ola anc M ientation program 
owl and the orie | bei 

tiep d ir increasing awareness of university life. 
6103. Green, Robert L. (Michigan State U, Coll of 

t) Public schools and equal educa: 
nal of Non-White Concerns in 


1974(Ju), Vol 204), 198-207. 


— Discusses p education in 
America. A 2-pronged attack on the problem is suggest- 


ed: (a) reeducating the existing teaching force and (b) 


completely overhauling teacher-training programs. (26 


у " 

6104. Greenwood, Charles R.; Hops, Hyman; 

Joseph & Guild, Jacqueline. (U Oregon) 

Group contingencies for group consequence, пот 
о 


гоот A further analysis. 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 413-425, 


-—The relative effects of rules, rules plus feedback, and 
‘rules plus feedback plus group and individual conse- 


lassrooms containing a total of 68 children in Grades 
3 during reading and mathematics periods. The 
sequences were individual and group praise, and 
‘group activities. The total intervention package (rules 
plus feedback plus group and individual consequences) 
“was most effective in increasing appropriate behavior. 
"Rules plus feedback produced increased appropriate 
behavior in 2 of the 3 classrooms. Rules alone produced 
mo change in classroom behavior. Maintenance of 
"appropriate classroom behavior was noted approximate- 
ly 3 wks after the program ended. Teacher's correct use 
| of praise was also maintained for 2 of the 3 teachers at 
— levels generated during the total package condition. (26 
——ref)—Journal abstract. 

6105. Gullotta, Thomas P. (Youth Resource Ctr, 
Glastonbury, CT) Teacher attitudes toward the moder- 
ately disturbed child. Exceptional Children, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 41(1), 49-50.—Used 50 student or full-time teachers 
“to assess teacher attitudes and expectations in treating an 
acting-out male youngster. In response to 10 suggested 
solutions, Ss selected those that required service outside 
the described school structure. Ss indicated a desire to 
keep the youngster in class if assistance was available. 

6106. Hamilton, David & Delamont, Sara, (U Glas- 
gow, Scotland) Classroom research: A cautionary tale. 
| Research in Education, 1974(May), No 11, 1-15.—De- 
scribes American interaction analysis and anthropologi- 
‘cal classroom research. Suggestions for the future 
development of classroom research in Britain are 
provided. (42 ref) 

6107. Harrington, Charlene. (U California, Berkeley) 
x Experiences with pass/not pass grading: Student view. 

Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Sep), Vol 
С 15(5), 376-382.—Data from 1,205 undergraduates" re- 

Sponses to a questionnaire on the pass/not i 
- option indicate that the ШОШ vere tis ues 
| option but opposed grading in Beneral Ss with a 
| vocational orientation preferred traditional letter grad- 
ing, while those who were “identity seekers” preferred 
grading options. 
6108. „ Charlene. (U California, Berl 
_ Experiences with pass/not We pra кыл) 
_ Journal of College Student 
- 15(5) 383-388.—Data fro; 
P 


levels of training. It is suggested that Such an approach 
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would lead to a more desirable student-teaching intern- 
ship and consequently to a better classroom teacher. 

6110. Hilliard, Asa G. (California State U, School of 
Education, San Francisco) The intellectual strengths of 
black children and adolescents: A challenge to pseudos- 
cience. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & 
Guidance, 1974(Jul), Vol 2(4), 178-190.— Focuses on the 
implications of the research literature pertaining directly 
to the black child and adolescent. 2 principal topics are 
treated: (a) educational research and some of its 
weaknesses are discussed, including sample bias, inaccu- 
rate data, and irrelevant variables; and (b) unexplained 
growth and intellectual strength, are examined, including 
a sampling of studies or projects that show the extent to 
which blacks in certain environments have made 
significant achievements. (36 ref) —M. E. Pounsel. 

6111. Husén, Torsten. (U Stockholm, Sweden) Multi- 
national evaluation of school systems: Purposes, 
methodology, and some preliminary findings. Scandina- 
vian Journal of Educational Research, 1974, Vol 18(1), 
13-39.—Discusses historical developments in interna- 
tional education and different methodological problems 
in performing empirical cross-national comparative 
research. The organization of international research, the 
construction of international achievement tests in certain 
subject areas, and certain teacher variables in interna- 
tional research are also examined. (5 p ref) 

6112. Hussell, Ivan & Smithers, A. Changes in the 
educational opinions of student teachers associated 
with college experience and school practice. Research in 
Education, 1974(May), No 11, 43-50.—Studied 73 female 
teacher training students to determine the extent of 
change in educational opinions before and after teaching 
practice and college experiences. Ss were evaluated for 
changes in tender-mindedness, radicalism, and natural- 
ism. Results show that over the 6-mo period, Ss became 
шашу less tender-minded and more radical in their 

lucational opinions. Analyses of teaching practice and 
college experiences indicate that the increase in tough- 
mindedness was associated with the teaching practice 
period and the increase in radicalism with the college 
experience. It is suggested that these findings are the 
outcome of a program of teacher training where 
Practicality is emphasized. (20 ref)—M. E. Pounsel. 
6113. Kehle, Thomas J.; Bramble, William J. & 
Emanuel J. (Kent State U) Teachers’ expecta- 
tions: Ratings of student performance as biased by 
student characteristics. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 54-60.—Studied expectations 
of 96 Sth-grade teachers on general personality variables 
as well as an achievement variable. The influence О 
independent variables (sex, race, intelligence, and attrac- 
liveness) on expectations was investigated using 2 
multivariate analysis of variance design and the Teacher 
Rating Form of the Barclay Classroom Climate Invento- 
ty. Teachers were given fictitious descriptions of students 
and then asked to rate student personality characteristics 
and essay performance. Significant effects were attribut- 
ed to the sex of the student, the Sex X Attractiveness 
interaction and the 4-way interaction. It is conclude 
that expectations teachers hold for elementary students 
are extremely complex and are based on a combination 
of student characteristics. (17 ref)—Journal abstract 
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Knotek, Stefan. (Faculty of Pedagogy, Nitra, 
ological and regulative aspect 
educational process.] (Czec) Jedni 
Дап), Vol 26(6), 505-514.—Argues that scientific 
ement of the educational process assumes the 
ion of its functional and dialectical analysis. The 
as the regulating factor of the educational 
t be prepared to fulfil the requirements of 
hological analysis and diagnosis of 
fent. The constant feedback between the teacher 
the subject of the educational process and the pupil as 
l'object achieves changes in the pupil in the direction 

the stated aims of the educational system. 
ition of the factor of a teaching machine or teaching 
am strengthens the control and regulation of the 
stem. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

115, Kontiainen, Seppo. (U Helsinki, Finland) 
horitarian attitudes of supervisors in relation to the 
ects of supervision as assessed by student teachers. 
Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, 1974, Vol 
, 719-94. — Analyzed authoritarian attitudes of super- 


in relation to effects of supervision on personal \ 
lopment of student teachers, as assessed by the education. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Oct), Vol 19(8), 


lovakia) [System 


f 32 supervisors. Methods of factor analysis and control practice in empirical research. Skill 
were applied to the data. Results are interpreted photography of c! 
an that how authoritarian attitudes are experienced аге described. NS B y 
tudent teachers depends on other characteristics of 6121. Neely, George. (U Michigan, Medical School, 
pervisor behavior in combination with these attitudes. Mental Health Research 
he analyses show that authoritarian attitudes tend to 
in negative—or at best neutral or moderate—ef- 
f supervision.—Journal abstract. 
p Koskenniemi, Matti. (U Helsinki, Finland) The — "multidisciplinary i 
à тен and realization of curriculum consultant шо ange ied oops 
M om the DPA Helsinki. Scandinavian differing goals © inori 
fidl of Edwatonal Reech 1974, Vol 18(3), systems, emphasizing input from students and minoa 3 


^ 


completing their training were selected. The ability to use — 


E. 


key words in summarization of a discussion was used as — 
the most reliable measure of listening. Results suggest 3 
that listening skills (the teacher's ability to extract 35 
information completely and accurately) can be improved | 
through training. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. у 

6119. Matsuda, Michihiko. [Psychological analysis of 
the teaching processes in the primary school: Il] (Јарл) \ 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Sep); 
Vol 21(3), 181-186.—3 arithmetic teachers with different. 
amounts of teaching experience taught 3 different classes 
of 4th graders the same unit of subject matter. Teaching —— 
and learning activities were videotaped, and 6 Os 
recorded and classified children’s activities on a 45-item. 
scale. Teacher-pupil interaction was classified according 
to its duration and frequency. The pre- and posttests of О 
pupil achievement were compared. The teacher with the 4 
longest teaching experience used the teacher-centered = 
approach, spent more time in individualized instruction, — 
and scored highest on the posttest of pupil achievement. 
(18 ref)—S. Choe. 

6120. Muller, Mary. Visual anthropology in teacher - ; 


jj 
: 


visual anthropology as part o! 
instructional materials and to offer the students field | 


hildren in the street and in 


tation process in schools. Professional Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 299—302.—Explains the philosophy і 
and methods of the Educational Change Team, a % 
multiparty advocacy" educational. 

s and explores the — 
erent groups within education: 


— Presents a taxonomical instrument for de- group members. Their major goal 


of instructional processes which is based on the al racism and promoting you! 
el d eM of 174 lessons with systems 3 ў 
I . Bales, A. A. Bellack, and N. A. —C. Wright. 1 
anders and оп logic and concept analysis. The 6122. Oliver, Lincoln I. (US DHEW, анод E 
ly to have continuous chains of instructional Health Statistics, Rockville, MI) isti 
ons as targets and the inclusion of goal variables school of 12-17 years. Vital & Health Statistics, 
paradigm E emphasized. (18 ref) uti Í perceptions 
А aa istributions 0 a 
Lerner, Janet W. & Schuyler, James A. of the distributio M ed Beta vibrat characteristics of 


to the client is stressed as th 


MD) Behavior patterns in 


p.—Presents estimates i 


i May), No 139, 50 : 
Series 11, 1974May) of teachers and other [o 


Illinoi i ion: ici m sel 
inois U) Computer simulation: A school officials 0 oed Meis noninsbtoticnnl T 


que for training educational diagnosticians. Jour- 
En ing Disabilities, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(8), 471—476. 3 
Tibes а method of training learning disabilities questionnaire resp 
Ss ics the diagnosis of compüter-simulated 
Bes the trainees as a supplement to regular teachers responses 
experience, thus bridging the gap between 
Ty and actual clinical practice. 
undgren, Robert E. & Shavelson, Richard J. examined in relation to asses®mici op 
City Unified School District, CA) Effects of ment, school achievement, and adjustment. Data indi- 


youths 12-17 yrs O 


Survey of 1966-1970. A descriptive analysi 
, academic performance, peer relations, and emotional — 


j hool. Specific behavioral patterns are - 
adi шы in rcli os ents of mental develop- _ 


ful than boys, И 


n s. "n " n 2 
3 training on teacher listening and discussion cate that adolescent girls are more success! "e 


ifornia Journal of Educational Research, particularly 


in terms of adjustment to the 3 
these findings are consistent with other © 


Vol 25 E: 1 i ~ Е. 
(4), 205-218.—Investigated Е. E. environment; nding’ eved higher scores on tests. 


о model of cognitive events in teacher-lear- data which show that gir 
On at the input state. 60 teacher interns 


of school achievement even though boys had higher _ 
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scores on tests of intellectual development. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
6123. Parsonson, Barry S.; Baer, Ann M. & Baer, 
Donald M. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand) The 
- application of generalized correct social contingencies: 
An evaluation of a training program. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 427-437.—2 
female aides operating a kindergarten-style program for 
institutionalized mental retardates (mean age = 9.4 
yrs) were trained, using O feedback, to apply generalized 
rrect social contingencies to 10 defined classes of 
appropriate and inappropriate child behaviors. A multi- 
5 А baseline design was used to demonstrate, sequential- 
ly, the effects of the training procedure upon the 
~ attending behavior of each aide. After withdrawal of 
feedback, a posttraining follow-up assessed the durabili- 
'ty of training. It was found that training increased the 
proportion of appropriate child behaviors to which both 
aides attended, compared with baseline data, and а 
follow-up over a number of weeks indicated that the 
effects of training were apparently durable.—Journal 
bstract. 
6124. Pascarella, Ernest T. (Syracuse U, Ctr for 
Instructional Development) Students' perceptions of 
the college environment: How well are they understood 
_ by administrators? Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 370-375.—Studied the accuracy of 
administrators’ descriptions of the college environment 
in comparison with student perceptions. 2 groups of 109 
student personnel administrators and administrative 
_ staff from 2 large, private universities and 483 freshmen 
_ and 410 seniors completed a semantic differential rating 
the concept "this university" for 27 bipolar adjectives. 
A factor analysis yielded 3 factors—Intellectual and 
Creative Dynamism, Bureaucracy, and Aesthetic Ideal- 
ism which accounted for about 58% of the variance. 
Student and administrator responses differed significant- 
_ ly on the Ist 2 factors. Administrators projected students 
viewing the environment significantly higher in terms 
‘of intellectual stimulation and significantly lower in 
terms of bureaucracy than students did. No Sigificant 
Eee ee the perceptions of administrative 
subgroups (e.g, department chai i 
м heads) Eni eer Сог Lg © arc 
__ 6125. Pfeifer, C. Michael & Schnei 
(Westinghouse Behavioral Safety Ctr, Exon, MD) 
ptions by black and white 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 


D . 2 racism 
while only 1 racism 
Sample. There were 


(U California, Los 
for instructional develop- 
igation. Educational Technolo- 
1.—Describes the develop- 
ап assessment instrument 
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for evaluating the competency of instructional develop- 
ers. A performance test strategy was adopted in which 
the developer was given a specific instructional objective 
and the background required to prepare materials to be 
administered to learners. The competence of the devel- 
oper was determined by the effectiveness and learner 
appeal of the material developed. Results were sufficient- 
ly encouraging to warrant additional studies.—C. B. 
Kreitzberg. 

6127. Rowe, Mary B. (U Florida, Inst for Develop- 
ment of Human Resources) Pausing phenomena: Influ- 
ence on the quality of instruction. Journal of Psycholin- 
guistic Research, 1974(Jul), Vol 3(3), 203-224.—Investi- 
gated the consequences of manipulating 2 species of 
"wait-time" on the development of language and logic in 
36 children in elementary science programs. When wait- 
time of 3-5 sec was achieved through training, analysis 
of more than 900 tapes shows changed values on 8 
student variables: (a) the length of response (number of 
words) increased, (b) the number of unsolicited but 
appropriate responses increased, (c) failures to respond 
decreased, (d) incidence of speculative responses in- 
creased, (e) incidence of student-student comparisons of 
data increased, (f) incidence of evidence-inference 
statements increased, (g) frequency of student-initiated 
questions increased, and (h) the variety in type of verbal 
moves made by students increased. Servochart plots of 
recordings show that students discussing science phe- 
nomena tended to speak in bursts, with intervals of as 
much as 3-5 sec between bursts being fairly common 
provided they were not interrupted. 2 teacher variables 
Changed—response flexibility scores increased and 
teacher questioning patterns became more variable. 
—Journal abstract. К 

6128. Scott, Harry V. (West Virginia State Coll, Div 
of Teacher Education) Levels of involvement: A descrip- 
tive model for teacher education. Educational Technolo- 
gy, 1974(Mar) Vol 14(3), 48-52.—Proposes a model 
which outlines the logical steps from an undergraduate 
student beginning a teacher education program to an 
autonomous classroom teacher. The model describes 7 
levels of involvement with representative activities at 
each level. The emphasis is on progressively greater 
personal involvement. There are at least 4 dimensions (0 
teacher education—instructional, personal, professional, 
and community involvement. The proposed modél, 
although centering around the instructional dimension, 18 
comprehensive enough to fit the other 3 dimensions 28 
well.—C. B. Kreitzberg. ‘eld 

6129. Short, Byrl G. & Szabo, Michael. (Penfield 
Central Schools, NY) Secondary school teachers 
knowledge of and their attitudes toward education, 
research. Journal of Experimental Education, 1914F" ), 
Vol 43(1), 75-78.—Investigated relationships am 
secondary teachers’ attitude toward and knowledge 0. 
educational research and selected demographic cha 
teristics. 204 teachers completed the Short Knowledge 0 
Educational Research Test, a semantic differenti 
attitude inventory, and a personal data form. Results 
show that (a) knowledge and attitude scores are relatet 
fo subject area taught; (b) knowledge scores are relate 
to subject area taught, recency of course work in 
educational research, measurement, or statistics, 47. 
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research participation; (c) attitude and knowledge scores 
are unrelated to the sex of the teacher, years of teaching 
experience, and grade level taught; and (d) the correla- 
tion between knowledge and attitude scores is not 
significantly different from zero.—Journal abstract. 

6130. Sorotzkin, Feige; Fleming, Elyse S. & Anttonen, 
Raph G. Teacher knowledge of standardized test 
information and its 
achievement. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 79-85.—Studied the effects on 
pupil performance of providing 2nd grade teachers with 
either IQ test information, achievement test information, 
IQ and achievement test information, or no test 
information within the context of teachers' views toward 
testing. Analyses of covariance of final IQ and achieve- 
ment test scores (Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ Tests and 
Slanford Achievement Test) for 567 2nd graders in 23 
classes revealed that there were no significant differences 
as a function of the type of test information distributed 
to the teachers. 2nd-graders whose teachers and high- 
middle opinions of tests scored significantly higher on 
final vocabulary and arithmetic achievement tests than 
did students whose teachers had low opinions of 
standardized tests. Significant sex differences in test 
results were also observed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ae Startup, Richard. (University Coll Swansea, 

ales) Why students wish to reform university govern- 
ks Research in Education, 1974(May), No 11, 69-82. 
pad 321 university students to assess attitudes 
Hs the university and its political structure. Results 
ut (a) one-fourth of the Ss felt that “radical 
Hoe should take place in the university's political 
mie (b) 1 out of 10 generally wanted more student 
© Atte (one-third listed specific dissatisfactions), 
x nan ly more than two-fifths felt that occupational 
xd » ions had been met, and (d) personal and social 
tee oo were fulfilled for between one-half and 
eg Rp x the Ss. It is suggested that the "reform- 
satisfied — AME von Гы Мека and personally 
Ment Turner, Paul R. (U Arizona) Why Johnny 
jr want to learn a foreign language. Modern 
TES Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 58(4), 191—196.—Pres- 
ОИ ала ropological reasons for the high rate of drop- 
pued үе in foreign language courses. It is 
5188 that successful foreign language learning requires 
Pressures dum with the foreign culture, but democratic 
negative decis cultural homogeneity in the US entail a 
cation “et vd of ethnicity, therefore, any identifi- 

herrard. immigrant cultures is rejected.—C. A. 

6 
CUM Webster, William J. & Mendro, Robert L. 
tion of am endet School District, TX) The investiga- 

of ee interactions as an integral 
Education тд Journal of Experimental 
E oed. Vol XI 86-91.—One of the 
that of m Use ives of public education in the 1970's is 
through in divide the educational needs of all children 
ation сопсегпі alization. Despite this goal, little inform- 
currently Е individual differences in learners 15 
ion of j d le. A schema for the systematic investi- 
Use of ape dual differences in learning through the 
ptitude-treatment interaction studies is outlined, 
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which also provides an approach to incorporating these 
studies into an ongoing evaluation system. (34 ref) _ 
—Journal abstract. 


the future. Assessments are 
reported from teachers and students both at ordinary. 
schools and at more progressive schools. Results indicat 


6135. Zachrisson, Bertil. [Examination and evaluation — 
of student research essays in teacher training with 
the area of craft and industry.] (Swed) Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Aug), No 247, 69 p.—Re- 

rts results from an examination and evaluation of 4 
essays written by student teachers within the area of стай 
and industry. The purpose of this investigation was 
twofold: (a) to identify essays of potential use for teacher ~ 
training and vocational training and (b) to study - 
correlations between essay proficiency and studen 
background data. An organization model and advice to 
teachers and students on the subject are included. (1 


ref)—English abstract. ч 

6136. Zarur, & Velandia, Aquiles. (Ue 

Pedagógica Nacional, Bogatá, Colombia) [Relationship _ 
personality traits with 


ptitudes, interests, and 
а teacher efficiency with students at a school 


Revista Latinoamericana de Psicolo: 


man Interest Inventory, an 
Inventory to 60 advanced stu 
evaluated by supervisors 
teachers and 


ut (English summary) (37 ref)—V. A. Colotla. 


6137. жене À | 
Household Economics, ї 
sexual humor in teaching human sexuality at the 

ir Ы i vordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 


meets 3 hrs/wk for 1377 


ility for teachin; 
Marine i bere is used only during 1 3-hr session; the 


quent sexual 
behavior, an 
discussion ques 
Gorsey. 


ual morality. Sample - 
are described.—L. _ 


E. 6138-6146 


6138. Berman, Arthur I. (U Copenhagen, Denmark) 
The media-activated seminar. Educational Technology, 
-1974(Mar), Vol 14(3), 43-45.—Describes the medium- 
tivated seminar, in which an autolecture is led by a 
student or teaching assistant, followed by an unstruc- 
— tured seminar involving the teacher. Medium require- 
| "ments, choice, format, and content are discussed, and the 
way in which this teaching format is combined with 
other elements in the learning process. Several attitudinal 
"statements by students exposed to media-activated 
seminars have indicated that graduate students prefer 
| this type of instruction to more conventional methods. 

—C. B. Kreitzberg. 
6139. Besmer, Beverly F. Loving your environment: A 

- humanistic approach to primary school environmental 

studies. Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974(Aug), Vol 

4(2), 120-132.—Reports concepts and contents of a 

humanistically oriented primary school environmental 

- education curriculum. The confluence of affective and 

cognitive learning is considered in influencing student— 

teacher relationships. A teachers’ guide, including 
illustrative activity plans, is excerpted. ; 

- 6140. Blizek, William L; Jackson, Karl & LaVoie, 
Joseph C. (U Nebraska, Omaha) Short course vs 
conventional structures for teaching philosophy. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 

_ 25-33.—Examined 2 course structures which are suitable 

for college teaching—lecture/discussion and independ- 

_ ent study. Ss were 100 undergraduates enrolled in 

_ Philosophy of art and social philosophy classes which 
“were designated as either the independent study or the 

lecture-discussion format. Measures were obtained on 

acquisition of factual content, attitudes, student motiva- 
tion, satisfaction, and classroom climate. Factual content 

increased during the semester, but this increase was a 

function of course structure and class. Students liked the 

independent study format better than the lecture-discus- 

_ Sion format. Highly motivated students did better in the 

independent format, while poorly motivated students 

performed better in the conventional format. Results 

a that boe and course structures should be 

mate! in their motivational properties, 

—Journal abstract. FE CANED. 

6141. Born, David С. & ра Michael 
Amount and distribution of uM in a LE 
instruction course and in a lecture Course. Journal o; 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 365-375. 

— Considers that the rapid proliferation of courses based 

on F. S. Keller's (1968) Personalized System of Instruc- 

tion (PSI) calls for a prompt evaluation of the relative 
costs involved in PSI and more traditional forms of 
college instruction. To determine the Cost in student time 
required by a course taught with PSI relative to lecture, 
undergraduates did their studying in a Special study 
center where course materials could be used but not 
removed. The 63 students in the PSI section spent an 
average of about 50% more time in the study center (46 
hrs) than did the 31 students in the lecture section (30 
hrs) but that difference was made up by the lecture 
students spending an average of 20 hrs attending 
lectures. Thus, total preparation time was about the 
same. PSI students scored slightly higher on common 
course exams, and while college entrance exam scores 
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correlated highly with course exam scores, study center 
time was reliably related to course exam score only for 
PSI students. An analysis of the study records of 
individual students revealed that PSI produced fairly 
regular patterns of study by all students, while lecture 
students varied greatly in their patterns.—Journal 
abstract. 

6142. Borton, Terry; Belasco, Leonard & Echewa, 
Thomas. (Board of Education, Office of Curriculum & 
Instruction, Philadelphia, PA) Dual audio TV instruc- 
tion: A mass broadcast simulation. AV Communication 
Review, 1974(Sum), Vol 22(2), 133-152.—1st and 2nd 
graders were given the opportunity to listen to radio 
instruction coordinated with a TV cartoon. Measure- 
ments were made of the extent to which children 
watched the cartoon, listened to the radio instruction, 
and learned vocabulary words taught via radio. 

6143. Brown, David & Reschly, Daniel. (U Arizona) 
The modification of classroom asocial behaviors: 
Individual vs. group incentives. SALT: School Applica- 
tions of Learning Theory, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 42-49. 
—Studied whether an intrinsic classroom motivator (peer 
influence) in conjunction with extrinsic reinforcement 
(candy) and punishment (time-out room) was more 
effective than extrinsic reinforcement and punishment 
alone in modifying aggressive classroom behavior. Ss 
were 12 boys and 8 girls, 4 yrs old, in a Head Start 
classroom. Phases 1 and 3 of the design used candy and 
time out as reinforcers or punishment with individual 
children. In Phases 2 and 4 groups of 4 children were 
reinforced or punished at the end of each hour instead of 
the individual child. Each phase decreased aggressive 
behavior from baseline, but in Phases 2 and 4 the 
reductions were greater. The changes were resistant to 
extinction in the same manner. It is concluded that very 
young children can assume responsibility for their 
personal actions and contribute to the maintenance ап 
control of peer behavior.—2D. R. Marina. У 

6144. Brown, Louis Е. (U Iowa, Coll of Educ 
Div of Special Education) An analysis of instructional 
materials. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 120) 
21-25.—Describes a system for analyzing instruction 
materials, using J. P. Guilford's (1967) structure-ol” 
intellect model and additional variables. It is suggest 
that evaluation of these materials is essential because 0 
(a) the increased effort to account for individual id 
differences; and (b) mass production of materi d 
making it difficult for a teacher to determine the wor! 
of a specific instructional item. U 

6145. Callahan, Carolyn M. & Renzulli, Joseph S. ‘a 
Virginia) Development and evaluation of a cred 
training m. Exceptional Children, 1974(Sep), ^ 
АЦ), 44-45.—Studied the effectiveness of New TS $t 
tions in Creativity, a 3-volume creativity training р in 
gram. Results from 63 6th graders and their teac 
indicate that the program is a valuable resource in 
development of creative thinking abilities. An 

6146. Carrico, Mark & Wood, Robert W. ia 
evaluation of the influence of Sesame Street i 
kindergarten achievement. Journal of Init a с 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 1(1), 2-6.—Compare sit 
goal attainment of 45 kindergartners who viewed Ses the 
Street with the attainment of 45 Ss who did not view 
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program. A test designed for the study was administered 
before and after the study to the control and experimen- 
tal groups to measure the effect of Sesame Street relative 
to the attainment of selected behavioral goals. Results 
show that Ss who viewed Sesame Street showed 
significant achievement gains in all areas.—Journal 
abstract. 

6147. Carroll, Archie B. & Watson, Hugh J. (U 
Georgia) Utilizing job enrichment concepts for instruc- 
tional purposes. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol 1(1), 7—11—Discusses uninteresting, 
routine, and meaningless class work assignments as 
possible factors in feelings of monotony, boredom, and 
apathy among college students. Results of the implemen- 
tation of job enrichment concepts in a college class 
indicate that students responded with greater interest 
and enthusiasm and with higher quality performance. 

6148. Cundick, Bert P.; Gottfredson, Douglas K. & 
Willson, Linda. (Brigham Young U) Changes in scholas- 
tic achievement and intelligence of Indian children 
enrolled in a foster placement program. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(6), 815-820.—Attempted 
to determine whether Indian students participating in a 
foster home placement program would show educational 
gains greater than those previously found with other 
Indian education programs. 84 children who had been 
enrolled for 5 or more yrs were selected as Ss and their 
standardized testing records obtained from the schools. 
The tests, administered when the Ss were 8-14 yrs old, 
тойса the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and California 
s тшш Maturity. Although testing records were 
аре it was found that compared to national 
dum d mean achievement score for this group 
Bs ined with successive yrs of participation in the 
nore and total IQ scores showed no significant 
Ew Em It is concluded that results are similar in this 
at ео 06 obtained on Indian students who remain 
ae Journal abstract educated in public schools. (22 ref) 
(Spri а, Marilyn R. & Howell John Е. 

ps or ublic Schools, MA) Summer program 
19 MO) Mer. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
Vocabular, 9 11), 39.—Used the Peabody Picture 

Ty Test to assess the development of 110 


Presch à 

: Eun pooled in a summer program. Results 
| 

| 

’ 


"= ee PPM NN түн тун чууну тен иын уул. 


шулар i ані that the program would signifi- 
instruction indley, Warren G. (U Georgia) Grouping for 
Students: А. n L. P. Miller (Ed), The Testing of black 
Hall, 197 4 роши Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 

: X, 113 p.—Discusses theoretical, empirical, 


and Т 
| Practical rea; Sn 
Bouping Nen = for the unsoundness of the ability 


hools, especial i 
" , especi as it affects black 
ay um zn effects of ability aoue programs on 
Ten and m orm and self-concepts in black child- 
Peer tutoring) D. Sead alternatives to this system (e.g., 
Social; Flowers, John V. (U Californi ; 
aly T (o Сыйы. Pog is 
target дое, теаиепсу of unwarranted questions by 
7 toe in an elementary school classroom. 
Зук token 2, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(5), 665-667.—After a 


*n-reinforcement treatment, 8 5th graders 
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significantly decreased their unwarranted questions and 
significantly increased their warranted questions. 21 Ss 
not in treatment also signficantly increased their fre- 
quency of warranted questions, indicating that the 
change in the target Ss actually changed the entire 
classroom system. 

6152. Galey, Minaruth & George, Kenneth D. (Templ 
U, Coll of Education) Development of skills of classifi 
cation using television. AV Communication Review, 
1974(Sum), Vol 22(2), 153-166.—The effectiveness of TV 
science instruction coupled with the use of science ki 
materials was tested with Ist graders. Results indicate 1 
difference between TV and classroom lessons in develo 
ing classification skills. 

6153, Hammill, Donald D. & Larsen, Stephen C. The 
effectiveness of psycholinguistic training. Exception 
Children, 1974(Sep), Vol 41(1), 5-14.—Reviewed the 
results of 38 studies which attempted to train childre: 
psycholinguistic skills and which used the Illinois Test. 
Psycholinguistic Abilities as the criterion of improve- 
ment. It is concluded that the effectiveness of such 
training has not been conclusively demonstrated and, 
therefore, that the rapid expansion of psycholinguisti 
training programs seems unwarranted. (56 ref)—Journal 
abstract. : 

6154. Henderson, Ronald W. & Swanson, Rosemary. - 
(U Arizona, Tucson) Application of social learning 
principles in a field setting. Exceptional Chil 
1974(Sep), Vol 41(1), 53-55.—Evaluated the effecti 
ness of modeling and reinforcement procedures on. 
development of question-asking skills in 30 Papa; 
native Americans. Results show that although all group 
made significant improvement, improvement was greater 
for treated groups. 24 

6155. Michael J. (ШЫП Reo 

esearch Organization, Eastern Div, Alexandria, \ i 
Stadent Initisted reports: | analysis in the 
evaluation of CAI curricula. HumRRO Professional 
Paper, 1974(Sep), No 15-74, 23 p.—Defines operational 
analysis as a part of formative evaluation taking place 
while a course is in . In Project IMPACT, 
student-perceived problems, as reflected by student- | 
initiated reports, are the source of data for this phase of 
formative evaluation. The self-reporting techniques can _ 
reveal individual differences 1n student-learning-envi- 1 
ronment interactions which are not obtainable by other 
means. The individual student’s perceptions can then be E 
used to improve the instructional program. Applications —' 
of the data for administrative purposes are discussed, — 
and administrative staffing for the IMPACT operational 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) course is described. 

Journal abstract. 
Q1 re Hollander, Carl E. (Colorado Ctr for Psychodra- 
ma, Sociometry & Sociatry, Denver) Role playing: An : 
action learning . Handbook of International 
Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 88-93.— Describes and discusses 
conditions under which role playing can contribute to | 
the teaching-learning process in early Roue e D 
important S are oui a 
nrc deem ad jence is to be a positive 


applicable to classes in | 


+ 6156-6168 


and the biological sciences are listed and described —R. 


A J. Ambrosino. 


6157. Jakobovits, Leon A. (U Hawaii) Transactional 


| engineering analysis and foreign language teaching: A 
_ reply to Ney. Modern Language Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 
| S8(4), 201-203.—Replies to an article by J. W. Ney (see 


PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) which criticized the ambivalence of 
foreign language teaching theorists toward behaviorist 


| and cognitive linguistic theories. The abandonment of 


psychological theories of language in favor of sociolin- 
guistic and transactional analysis as the theoretical 
foundation of foreign language teaching practice is 


"proposed. 


6158. Leviton, Dan & Forman, Eileen C. (U Maryland, 
Adults’ Health & Developmental Program) Death 
education for children and youth. Journal of Clinical 
Child Psychology, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 8-10.—Presents 
some observations on education about death, especially 
for the elementary school child and the college student. 
The educator must know the background and motivation 
of students in such classes. Methods in death education 
and emotional barriers are discussed, It is recommended 
that death education be given, but only by thoroughly 
trained personnel.—A. Krichev. i 

6159. Mercer, G. (U Leeds, England) Are we being 
fair to political education in the school? Research in 
Education, 1974(May) No 11, 51-67.—Studied 389 
English adolescents to determine the impact of a political 
education course on their political attitudes. Ss were 
administered questionnaires at the beginning and end of 
the school year. Results indicate that the political 
education course did little to alter existing trends in Ss’ 
political learning. Where improvement was linked with 
the course, it tended to be commensurate with the 
original growth rate achieved by the individual. Q3 ref) 
—M. E. Pounsel. 

6160. Mercurio, Joseph A. (U Ota. о, Dunedin, 
Zealand) Caning: Educational Hal tara & pos 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
49-53.—Carried out a study of 
using the method of participant Observation, in a high 

school in Christchurch, New Zealand, which had a staff 
of 45 masters and an enrollment of 1,100 boys 13-17 
old. Observations indicate that caning is a ritual which 


change, and its acceleration 

Soe ournal summary. 
161. Mullahy, Thomas E. (Pathway School, J - 

sonville, PA) The genesis of mathematical M 


: 7 (Eds), Teaching the 
handicapped. child. New York, NY: Behavioral Publica, 


es. 
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N. Chomsky, but recommend behaviorist-based drill and 
pattern practice in teaching. 

6163. O'Connell, Michael. (Helen Ross McNabb Ctr, 
Knoxville, TN) Immediate feedback, delayed feedback, 
and perceptual cues and inquiry during verbal interac- 
tions. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
21(6), 536-538.—Evaluated the effectiveness of diverse 
ways of teaching an interpersonal inquiry technique. 
Using 5 experimental groups of male undergraduates 
and a videotape technique, the impact of delayed 
feedback, immediate feedback, and perceptual cues was 
Separated. When Ss were exposed to delayed feedback 
plus perceptual cues, they learned at a significantly 
higher level than when receiving immediate feedback. 
—Journal abstract. 

6164. Peters, Marie F. (U Connecticut) The black 
family: Perpetuating the myths: An analysis of family 
sociology textbook treatment of black families. Family 
Coordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4), 349-357.—Considers 
that a serious issue in the family sociology field is the 
inadequacy of both research and textbooks in the 
treatment of black American families. The contemporary 
view of the black family usually emphasizes concepts of 
deviancy, pathology, and/or uncontrolled | sexuality. 
College family sociology textbooks in the family sociolo- 
By field are analyzed to demonstrate how all family 
Sociology textbooks should be examined as to their 
treatment of black family literature. Most are found to 
be inaccurate and unacceptable; only a few meet 
acceptable criteria. A guide is presented for уай 
«ойе family sociology textbooks. (37 ref)—Journai 
abstract. ^ 

6165. Placek, Robert W. (U Georgia) Design and trial 
of a computer-assisted lesson in rhythm. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 22(1), 13-23. 
—bDescribes development of a computer-assisted lesson 
in rhythm perception, designed for students in een 
ty education, using TUTOR language and the PLA’ 
Ш system. U) 

6166. Prince, Warren F. (Case Western Reserve ) 
Effects of guided listening on musical enjoyment 0 
junior high school students. Journal of Research in Mes 
Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 22(1), 45-51.— Divided 342 ү 
graders and 5 California schools into 3 groups. Group А 
received 12 tape-recorded narrated lessons оп Бе 
music over a 3-mo period. Group 2 received 12 simii |, 
lessons on 20th century music. Group 3, CO Tate 
received only the regular general music lessons. Li ar 
for specific Styles of music was not affected either by 
Special training materials and methods or by genet 
music classes.—D. S. Higbee. x U, 

6167. R L. (Pennsylvania State gi 
McKeesport) A self-instructional program for mus 10] 
concept development in preschool children. Oum 2) 
Research іп Music Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 2 cy 
129-135.—Studied 42 preschoolers at a state university 
1uSery School. Data indicate that Ss showed signifie 
learning of concepts of loudness, pitch, and du i 
after 12 20-min self-instructional lessons. A ber 
group with no instruction did not show significan 
бе chael D. (U 

- Ruder, Kenneth F. & Smith, Mi : 
Kansas, Bureau of Child Research) Issues іп languag? 


"In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
1 ctives: Acquisition, retardation, and inter- 
timore, MD: University Park Press, 1974. xv, 
4.50.—Discusses issues concerned with (a) 
and selection of language training programs, 
of a language training program, (c) language 
E. and (d) language assessment. It is 
such programs should be able to identify 
n both relevant linguistic structures and appro- 
nmental situations which call for the use of 
structures. (6 p ref) 
Scoresby, A. Lynn; Apolonio, Franklin J. & 

. (Brigham Young U) Action plans: An 
10 behavior change in marriage education. 
lordinator, 1974(Oct), Vol 23(4) 343-347. 

the rationale, methodology, and implications 
action plans to facilitate behavior modification 
tudents in marriage education courses. Action 

t of acting to increase or decrease the 
Of a specific unit of overt behavior by 
g what behavior is to be changed, what level of 
nt is required to make the change, where help 

ned, and possible obstacles to change. Case 
2 given as illustrations of how action plans may 
ented, and student evaluations of action plans 
hing tool are reported. It is concluded that 
behavior change can effectively be carried out 
: its who report greater learning and self-satisfac- 
Journal abstract. 
| Swick, Kevin J. (Southern Illinois U, Carbon- 
Developing children’s creative talents through 
ind activities. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
Win), Vol 1(1), 53-56.—Presents examples of 

media activities that correspond to developmen- 
pt Stages in children. Suggestions are provided 
Dant and nursery school, preschool and primary 
and junior high school children. 

+ Van Hevel, John & Hawkins, Robert P. 
1 Michigan U) Modification of behavior in 
ry school students using the Premack principle 
jp post technique. SALT: School Applications 

ng Theory, 1974(Sul), Vol 6(4), 31-41.—Applied 
Коса, self-contained token reinforcement 
E р the amount of time that junior 
UEM [еше spent attending to their work. 
UM со was made of the percentage of 

ed up by ae pen! work. When 
lending Беба ae were delivered contingent 
X or, the percentage of time spent 
3 po When the experimental contingen- 

3 оше for a short time, attending 

ge Reinstatement of the procedure 
inca x time spent attending. Performance 

Ea S reinforcement was delivered less 
í à so maintained on checks made several 

€ E had left the classroom.—Journal 


| inci 


[| уы, Ray & Foley, Bob. (Educational 
OE Rapids, IA) Any telephone a dial- 
E lucational Technology, 1974(Mar), Vol 
= гре а system whereby users can 
O prerecorded educational materials 
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through any telephone. Operating cost for the system is 
estimated at $.61/hr. 

6173. Verreck, W. A. (Ed). (Eindhoven U of 
Technology, Educational Research Group, Netherlands) 

ical problems in research and development 
in higher education: Proceedings of the Inaugural - 
Congress of the European Association for Research and 
in Higher Education, Rotterdam, Decem- 
ber 3-5, 1973. Amsterdam, Netherlands: Swets & 
Zeitlinger B. V., 1974. xii, 439 p.—Presents 24 symposi- 
um papers on goals and objectives in’ curriculum 
construction, new approaches to curriculum evaluation, 
the implementation of educational innovations, ар- 
proaches to individualization of instruction, and meas- 
urement and individual differences. 

6174. Witt, William. (U Wisconsin) Effects of- 
numerical data upon reading time and recall of. 
scientific writing. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 532-534.—To examine the effects 
of numerical units upon reading time and recall, 50 
university students were exposed to text containin, 
numerical references and 50 were exposed to identical 
text with descriptive modifiers substituted for the 
numbers. Numerical data significantly increased reading 
time but, in the predicted direction, fell short of 
significance in decreasing recall. 
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6175. Berzonsky, Michael D. & Ondrako, Mary A. 
(State U New York, Cortland) Cognitive style and 
logical ve reasoning. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 18-24.— Conducted 2 
studies to analyze the role of reflection in logical 
deductive reasoning. In Study 1 69 6- and 7-yr-olds were - 
administered a measure of reflectivit (Мас пр Famili- 
ar Figures Test; MFFT) and a logic test involving 
concrete manipulations. Results indicate that reflectives — . 
scored higher than impulsives on the. logic test, but the 
difference was not ане, signitan ET 208 

іпсі iore difficul n y 
fallacy principles were ш tban КУЫ С 


i ces were nonsi ' de 
ana er eS jcant dieci of reflectivity in Study 


whether the nonsignif T 

ion of the concrete nature of the logic test, 
Ec gi. istered a verbal measure of 
in a 2nd study. 


Suggestive unm NM usen 
i. one While Кк performed better than 
on the logic test, the magnitude difference 
ificant. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. Irvin W. (U Missouri) Sociometric 
scores and reading achievement. Handbook of 


International Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 84-87.—Investigat- 


the relationship between social rejection and rea ing 
шум 55 Aere 4 6th grade classes in a large 


suburban school. 2 


i 


_ апа PRCT (p < .01), and negative social status was 
negatively correlated with comprehension (p < .01). 
‘Findings thus confirm earlier research results.—R. J. 
„Ambrosino. • 
6177. Dahllöf, Urban. (U Goteborg, Inst of Education, 
Sweden) Trends in process-related research on curricu- 
Jum and teaching at different problem levels іп 
educational sciences. Scandinavian Journal of Education- 
al Research, 1974, Vol 18(2), 55-77.—Reviews research 
‘on the influences of certain environmental factors (e.g. 
size and characteristics of the school) on student 
_ achievement. The data indicate that educational process 
data are helpful in developing an explanatory model 
both on the macro-systems level and on the classroom 
interaction level. 7 promising characteristics of the 
approach are noted. It is concluded that the findings 
strongly support claims for a reorientation of educational 
research. (3/ p ref)—R. Hall. 
6178. Fisher, Richard I. (Colorado State U) Cognitive 
appraisal: An examination. Journal of Psychology, 
- 1974(Sep), Vol 88(1) 147-152.—Tested 295 college 
. Students to determine the effects of specified variables of 
self-appraisal and task-appraisal on achievement, self- 
assessment of achievement, and expended effort. The 
academic self-concept was found to contribute signifi- 
cantly to achievement on a specific task. A nonsignifi- 
_ cant partial correlation between task confidence and task 
~ achievement with intelligence controlled was obtained. 
Approximately two-thirds of the variance in self-assess- 
ment of achievement was due to perceived achievement 
on a specific task. The variables of self-appraisal (i.e., 
academic self-concept and self-confidence) and task 
appraisal (i.e., task confidence and task interest) did not 
affect self-assessment of achievement. Expended effort 
appears to have had a small part in the total variance of 
self-assessment of achievement. Expended effort was 
4 ey Ча to task interest, but variables of self- 
_ appraisal did not contribute significant: Xj 
Sorte Journal abstract. m орен 
6179. Flynn, Timothy M. (Southern Illinois U 
_ Carbondale) The personality characteristics of school 
~ readiness in disadvantaged preschool children. Journal 
of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 1(1), 45-52. 
— To determine the characteristics that are related to 
school readiness, 7 characteristics were examined in 195 
3-5 yr olds: (a) delay of gratification, (b) relationship 
with achievement model, (c) dependency, (d) motor 
inhibition, (e) self-control, (f) self-concept, and (g) risk- 
as used as a 
factor from 


characteristics being examined were of i 
ing I an affective 
nature.. Results of regression analysis indicate that self- 


‹ ite ificant 
achievement variance for m ced M ene ei 


6180. Forbes, Gordon B. (Millikin U) Birth order and 
mong seriously disadvantaged 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
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93(2), 301-302.—Found no relationship between birth 


order and attendance in or successful completion of an - 


adult continuing education course among severel 
disadvantaged adults. Results suggest that previous 
findings of greatest academic success for firstborns may 
be applied only to highly advantaged populations. 

6181. Greene, David & Lepper, Mark R. (Stanford U) 
Intrinsic motivation: How to turn play into work. 
Psychology Today, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(4), 49-54.—Investi- 
gated the hypothesis that extrinsic rewards for an activity 
will lower the value of intrinsic rewards. A replicated 
study showed that nursery school children used magic 
markers less often after being rewarded for using them 
than they did before the reward, and less often than 
other children who were not rewarded. The use of math- 
related activities by grade school children was similarly 
affected. Since there appears to be some sort of trade-off 
between extrinsic and intrinsic motivation, extrinsic 
motivation should be used only when there is no intrinsic 
motivation to lose or when the fundamentals are being 
learned.—E, J. Posavac. 

6182. Jackson, Barry & Van Zoost, Brenda. (Ontario 
County Board of Education, Oshawa, Canada) Self- 
regulated teaching of others as a means of improving 

habits. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 489-493.—30 undergraduates 
enrolled in an 8-session study skills program were given 
exercises throughout the sessions and asked to evaluate 
their own performance on these tasks and reward 
themselves with money. 15 Ss were required to teach the 
contents of each session to a friend and then to self- 
assess and monetarily self-reinforce their teaching 
competence. The remaining 15 Ss constituted a non- 
teaching control. Analysis of variance of scores on the 
Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
and a specially developed Study Skills Inventory showed 
that all Ss reported significantly better study habits 
following the program, with a significant Teaching 
Program interaction indicating greater gains for the 
teaching Ss. Ss in both groups showed a significant 
reduction in Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scales scores. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. f 

6183. Jensen, Reimer. (Royal Danish School о 
Educational Studies, Copenhagen) The risk of going to 
school. In E. J. Anthony & C. Koupernik (Eds), The 
child in his family: Children at psychiatric risk: Ш. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xxi, 547 P. 
—Suggests that in addition to their positive aspect» 
schools also expose vulnerable children to experiences 
that may be detrimental (e.g. the school setting тау 
create feelings of inferiority, teacher’s evaluation my 
undermine the child’s enthusiasm and self-confidence, or 
it may inculcate group attitudes, values, and behang 
that create conflicts for the child in his adjustment to 
family and community. es 

6184. Leon, Gloria R. (U Minnesota, Lab of Physi” 
logical Hygiene) Personality change in the specia n 
admitted disadvantaged student after one year ^ 
college. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974080), VE 
30(4), 522-528. —A group of 87 disadvantaged fresh 
college students (predominantly black or Puerto Ro 
admitted under a special entrance program was The 
pared to a group of 36 regularly admitted freshmen. 
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special entrance group showed an inverse relationship 
between interpersonal trust at the end of the school year 
and Ist- and 2nd-semester grade-point average. The 
control group showed a positive relationship between 
end-of-year interpersonal trust and grade-point average. 
Those disadvantaged Ss who fared better academically 
showed more internal locus of personal control at the 
completion of the freshman year. For the control group 
at the end of the school year, external control orientation 
was associated with lower interpersonal trust. The 
implication of these findings for those who work with 
minority-group students is discussed.—Journal 2 
6185. Maas, James B.; Jayson, Jill K. & Kleiber, 
Douglas A. (Cornell U) Effects of spectral differences in 
illumination on fatigue. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 524-526.—Examined the effects of 
different spectra of environmental illumination on 
fatigue after a period of studying. No significant 
differences in Ss’ self-reported states were identified. 
However, objective measures revealed less perceptual 
fatigue and better visual acuity under lighting which 
Closely approximated the spectral quality of natural 
sunlight than under traditional cool-white lighting. 
| 6186. Marciniak, Francis M. (Rhode Island Coll) 
nvestigation of the relationships between music per- 
о and music performance. Journal of Research in 
usic. Education, 1974(Spr), Vol 22(1), 35-44.— Tested 
llth and 12th graders from 6 high school bands 
festival р a the 1969 and 1970 Illinois competition 
sep rf tom Schinke’s Test of Music Perception, 
achie usical Aptitude Tests, and academic 
“uevement tests, indicate that music perception was 
еу related to music aptitude, academic achieve- 
оо M erperiénns and instruction in music 
Sii d m eory. However, music perception 
5 not significantly related to band performance, S's 
ue Instruments, literature ratings, socioeconomié 
Highee n the background of the band director—D. S. 
6187. Maudal, Gail R.; 
Paul д .; Butcher, James М. & Mauger, 
MN) A кш oy C ало ae мше e 
actors i понос i 
Paychology ОЕ: attrition. Journal of Counseling 
тийе Nov), Vol 21(6), 560-567.—Performed 
ple linear discrimin. functi i 
academic, perform ant function analyses using 
discriminate us ance, and personality variables to 
dropouts 2 um fis groups of transfers, persisters, and 
433 female i T college matriculation. 273 male and 
included the p ergraduates were Ss. Measurements 
Block’s Ego с саш Research Form, the MMPI, 
Scholastic fae ntrol scale, grade point averages, and 
Wd ptitude Test scores. Discrimination above 
léS was obtained with ei = 
Personality variabl with either academic or 
added no Кер es. Analysis of all variables combined 
alone, Results ou power beyond that by either subset 
Journal abstract. up on cross-validation. (28 ref) 
U) The оне, J. William & Holmes, Suzy. (Bucknell 
Conditions of ao "erbally controlled success and failure 
tal Education e behavior. Journal of Experimen- 
Песь of ор 1974(Еа]), Vol 43(1), 70-74.—Studied the 
failure рее failure, and combined success апа 
5 on 3 types of persistent behavior in 72 
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6th-grade students. Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 

treatment groups. Success and failure were defined in 
terms of verbal comments administered by E after the 
completion of each anagram list. Ss were trained usin; 
anagram lists under | of the 3 experimental conditions 

Ss experiencing both success and failure during training и 
voluntarily attempted more lists after training (p < .10) _ 
than Ss experiencing only failure. Ss experiencing onl 


of sex, IQ, and treatment during the traini 1 
—Journal abstract. R i кшш 
6189. Nordlund, Gerhard. (U Umea, Sweden) Predi 
tion of success in secondary school studies. Scandinavi 
an Journal of Educational Research, 1974, Vol 18(3), 
133-150.—Studied the usefulness of students’ present 
grade point averages in predicting their academic 
performance in secondary school, compared the predic- 
tion value of their average grades to the predictive value . 
of ability and achievement tests, and examined how | 
selection of pupils can be improved using test and grade | 
data. Data from 1,365 students in 2 levels of the upper 
secondary school confirm previous findings that pri 
grade point averages are the best predictors of sub 
quent academic achievement. This prediction cannot 
substantially improved by adding ability and achieve- 


6190. Prociuk, Terry J. & Breen, Lawrence J. | n 


Powerful Others, and 

ate measures of 
Results indicate that 2 | 
effective study habits and attitudes and to 


college academic success, while the opposite was true for -. 


ences were found between po s 
control as related to study habits and attitudes and t 
college grade-point avera; es.—Journal abstract. À 
pop in Harry F. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Job satisfaction among students in work education _ 
ms. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol — 
5(2), 261-268.—Conducted interviews about job charac- 
isti d 6 related variables (feedback availability 
stimulus variation, group atmosphere, 
and meaningfulness) with 1,016. 
from 50 work educatio) 


96 similar students who held part-time je 


ty of adult role models, m 
and availability of feedback accounted for much of 


маре MÀ 


AGE 


"variation in job satisfaction among students. (16 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 

6192. Wilson, J. A. (Queen's U, NICER Research 
Unit, Belfast, Northern Ireland) Adjustment in the 
classroom: II. Patterns of adaptation. Research in 
Education, 1974(May), No 11, 17-29. Examined the 
pattern of linear relationships among 29 indices of pupil 
adjustment in 300 10-yr-olds. Results suggest that the 
classroom reflects differential attitudes and expectations 
towards the educational and social needs of boys and 
girls. The patterns varied in such a way as to suggest that 
boys and girls are expected to fulfill distinguishable 
—. roles. 
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6193: —————. Curriculum in early childhood 
education: Report of a seminar held from 15-25 
—— November 1972 in Jerusalem. The Hague, Netherlands: 

- Bernard van Leer Foundation, 1974. 172 p. $5.50. 

- — Provides the texts of 5 papers presented or used as 

background documents at the Seminar on Curriculum in 
Ope Early Childhood Education: Disadvan- 
- taged Children and Their Early Education, Designing а 

Relevant Preschool Curriculum, the Curriculum in the 
- Classroom, Compensatory Education for Aboriginal 

Children in Queensland, and the Athlone Early Learning 

Center, South Africa. 

6194. Anderson, Nancy. (Montgomery County School 
-.— District, PA) On the practical side. In R. Hyatt & N. 
Rolnick (Eds), Teaching the mentally handicapped child. 
New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 1974. vii, 337 
p-— Discusses the teacher's role in the use of 4 methods 
of psychoeducational treatment of handicapped child- 
ren: chemotherapy, psychotherapy, behavior modifica- 
tion, and specialized educational procedures (e.g.. 
| diagnostic and prescriptive teaching). Guidelines for 
_ teachers in working with children with specific handicaps 
and suggestions for activities and evaluation methods are 
presented. (17 ref) 

6195. Apple, Marianne M. (Santa Clara Blind Ctr, San 
Jose, CA) Kinesic training for the blind: A program. 
Education of the Visually Handicapped, 1972(May), Vol 
4(2), 55-60.—Attempted to develop a kinesics training 
pam for the congenitally blind adolescent in order to 

ridge the gap between education or vocational trainin 
and the everyday communication and social skills 
needed by the blind. An experimental program in 
nonverbal communications utilizing facial expressions 
and gestures was developed and put into operation with 
congenitally blind adolescents serving as Ss. Final 
measurements of the effectiveness of the 6-wk program 
gave inconclusive results, but feedback from the trainin, 

Suggested that it had been helpful—c. 7. Nicholson. 
{ 6196. Bateman, Barbara. (U Oregon) Discussion 
. Summary: Language intervention for the mentally 

.. fetarded. In К. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd (Eds), 
орава EE e RTI retardation, and inter- 
3 . Baltimore. MD: University Par! 
670p $14.50.— Critcally reviews ace bri F Mill 
and D. E. Yoder, et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3) 


concerning the relevance of normal lan; 
ment data and theory to teaching [cen reve 
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6197. Bauer, J. R. (Davis Joint Unified School 
District, Psychological Services & Special Education, 
CA) The “therapy” in educational therapy. Academic 
Therapy, 1972-1973(Win), Vol 8(2), 199-205.—Proposes 
an ego-coping function model of educational therapy for 
severely dysfunctional students. The administrative 
strategies of the model are discussed within the frame- 
work of the educational environment, professional 
consultation for the teacher, and support services 
available to parents. Teaching model tasks are identified 
and described to include aspects of the student's 
academic and  socio-emotional growth—M. E. 
Blankenship. 

6198. Bellamy, G. Tom & Bellamy, Terry T. (U 
Oregon, Ctr on Human Development) Descriptive 
concepts for preschool retarded children. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(3), 
115-122.—Details the direct instruction method, teach- 
ing materials, and measurement procedures used in 
teaching descriptive concepts to 4 4-yr-old retarded boys. 
All Ss learned correct responding to tasks used during 
teaching and developed concepts, as evidenced by 
performance on novel tasks. Replication of the program 
with 3 2- and 3-yr-old retarded children was equally 
successful. Results support the view that preschool 
retarded children can be taught many of the skills with 
which other children enter public schools.—Journal 
abstract. 

6199. Bennett, Clinton W. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Articulation training of two hearing- 
impaired girls. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 439-445.—Trained 2 4-yr-old hear- 
ing-impaired girls to articulate correctly /f/ and /sh/ 
phonemes in the initial position of words in response to 
pictures. They were first trained to imitate, and then to 
respond when asked "what's this?" As a result, both girls 
generalized correct articulation to words requiring both 
phonemes in the initial and final positions. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6200. Blos, Joan W. (U Michigan, School of Educa- 
tion, Early Childhood Education Program) Rhymes 
songs, records, and stories: Language learning exper 
ences for preschool blind children. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1974(Sep), Vol 68(7), 300—307.— Describes pet 
traditional nursery literature can play a significant 108 
in developing the language skills of blind ргеѕоћоо 
children (e.g. introducing the concept of order). SUE 
ed tales and songs are presented, along with hints " 
tes presentation and adaptation to real-life situations: 

ref) t 

6201. Dardig, Jill C. (U Massachusetts, Northeas 
Regional Media Ctr for (he Deaf, Amherst) A ox 
literacy program for deaf students. Audiovisual Ins 
tion, 1974(Oct), Vol 19(8), 24-27.—Describes a prog" be 
and materials developed by the Northeast Regio ed 
Media Center for the Deaf to teach middle-school-ag 
deaf children how to communicate using visual тес h 

6202. Enis, Carol A. & Cataruzolo, Michael. (Perki 
School for the Blind, Watertown, MA) Sex education 7 
the residential school for the blind. Education of Y" 
Visually Handicapped, 1972(May), Vol 42), 61-64— find 
cusses the special problems of sex education of Pt 
children in residential schools, where this issue is j 
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becoming apparent. The physical development of the 
blind child takes place at the same rate as that of the 
non-visually handicapped child. The blind child is 
deprived of many everyday experiences of learning about 
the anatomy of the body, the development of sexual 
characteristics, seeing miniskirts and see-through blous- 
es, pornographic literature, and even watching members 
of his family walk around in underwear. He must learn 
primarily by auditory and tactile means. Another 
roblem is the misconception of dimension, texture, and 
location of the genitals. Most blind students attend 
schools beyond commuting distance, consequently they 
have to become residential students and this interferes 
with possible parent-child communication. Therefore, 
sex education should be included in every residential 
school for the blind.—C. L. Nicholson. 

6203. Gadberry, Eve P.; Brown, Lou; Shores, Richard 
E. & York, Robert. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Use of a 
stimulus-fading procedure to teach retarded-emotional- 
ly disturbed students to discriminate mathematical 
operations. SALT: School Applications of Learning 
Theory, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(4), 1-19.—Taught 3 emotionally 
disturbed educable retarded students to discriminate 
appropriate mathematical operations. Initially the Ss 
knew how but not when to add or substract. A series of 
stimuli (teacher instructions) and correlated responses 
culminating in the performance of the criterion response 
(correct discrimination) was arranged. When the stu- 
dents could perform the criterion response, the verbal 
instructions were systematically faded. Results indicate 
ү voiced procedure was effective, in that the students 
earned to discriminate addition and subtraction word 
problems. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
^ 6204. Gallagher, James J. (U North Carolina, Frank 

orter Graham Child Development Ctr) Education. In J. 
Wortis (Ed), Mental retardation and developmental disabil- 
ities: An annual review: VI. New York, NY: Bruner/Ma- 
zel, 1974. xiv, 305 p.—Reviews evidence of 5 current 
trends in educational developments for the mentally 
retarded, including the use of the courts to establish and 
ud the rights of the retarded, the refinement of 
ing thee Modification and shaping techniques in teach- 

Пе retarded, and a greater interest in early education 
and intervention programs, (72 ref) 3 
Pe Goodstein, H. A. & Kahn, H. (U Connecticut) 
difficultie achievement among children with learning 
47-49 S. Exceptional Children, 1974(Sep), Vol 41(1), 
th -Examined the relationship between scores on 
oer Intelligence Scale for Children, Gates- 
а t ie Reading Test, and Science Research Associ- 
soc, Achievement Series: Arithmetic in 50 children with 
өш disabilities. Results show that Ss’ 
а ere Computation, reading achievement, and meas- 

6206 Gace рев аны and relatively independent. 
(Kansas. oug; Sailor, Wayne & Baer, Donald M. 
to Кылыр Inst, Topeka) To teach language 
(Eds), Lan ren. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. Lloyd 
interventio, SSH perspectives: Acquisition, retardation, and 
wv, 670 p азо e MD: University Park Press, 1974. 

ith normal s Ws studies (a) dealing primarily 
Using operant peech and language development and (b) 
language. nep procedures or behavior modification with 

ent children. An experimental training 
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program is described, and 7 experiments within the 
program are outlined, as the guiding framework for a 
training manual. (4 p ref) 

6207. Hyatt, Ralph & Rolnick, Norma (Eds.). (St 
Joseph's Coll) Teaching the mentally handicapped child. 
New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 1974. vii, 337 


P. 

6208. Johnson, Carl M. & Kaye, James H. (Kalama- 
zoo Valley Multihandicap Ctr, MI) The development of 
lip reading through generalized conditioned reinforce- 
ment in a deaf multiply handicapped child. SALT: 
School Applications of Learning Theory, 1974(Jul), Vol - 
6(4), 21-30.—Reports the successful use of conditioned _ 
reinforcement in teaching lip reading to a 9-yr-old boy, _ 
diagnosed as emotionally disturbed and trainable men- 
tally retarded, with an IQ of 45 and a moderate-to-severe 
hearing loss when wearing an aid. After a baseline score 
was obtained, reinforcement, consisting at first of tokens | 
and praise and secondly of smiles, was used after correct 
choices of fruits voiced by the teacher. Later, the fruits 
were only mouthed, and reinforcement was given Э 
various fixed ratio schedules. Durability checks rod- . 
uced correct responses of 92% and 97%. It is concluded 
that clinicians can use tangible immediate reinforcers 
such as tokens to shape and maintain complex behaviors. 


special classes: A с / 
Vol 41(1), 22-29.—Administered a school 
Wrightman et al to 341 junior 
high school mental retardates 
students, to study th 

to contrast the attitudi 
stigma reported by teacher: 
Results reveal as many pos! 
special class students 


special class placement, it is suggested th 


many 
iences. An analysis of responses é 
m rie Um retardates d 227 inner-city retardates 


reveals more positive attitudes held 


retarded. It is sugges sat 
idered a homogeneous grou! 1 
аан ета of oe inner-city retardates are particu- — 
.—Journal abstract. : 

ler IO. Kadow, Florence W. (Hahnemann Graduate 
School, Philadelphia, PA) Movement, music and art 

therapy techniques adapted for special education. In R. · 
Hyat & N. Rolnick (Eds) Teaching the mentally _ 
handicapped child. New York, NY: Behavioral Publica- 


i 1974. vii, 337 p. : 
p^ 1. Kozloff, Martin A. (Boston U, Ctr for Applied 
Social Science) Educating children with learning and. 

behavior problems. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, - 
1974. xix, 459 p. : handbook for 
teachers, parents, therapists, and administrators designed | 
to develop a comprehensive education program for 

children with a variety of learning and behavior. 
problems. Principles, evaluation of the child, planning of 
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programs, and teaching in such areas as learning 
Teadiness, motor skills, imitation, speech, and self-help 
skills are detailed. Assignments at the end of each 
_ Chapter are included to give the reader practice in 
planning and conducting similar programs. 
—— -. 6212. Kunce, Joseph T.; Bruch, Monroe A. & Thelen, 
ы Mark Н. (U Missouri, Regional Rehabilitation Research 
| Inst) Vicarious induction of academic achievement 
- behavior in disadvantaged adults. Journal of Counseling 
_ Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 507-510.—Used a 
| counseling procedure termed “vicarious induction of 
behavior” to develop academic achievement motivation 
in disadvantaged adults. The procedure required an 
E analysis of the desired target behavior—academic 
_ achievement motivation—to identify specific skills and 
Covert attitudes. Ss viewed and discussed videotapes that 
had models depicting a desire to achieve academic 
_ success and methods of achieving and executing specific 
achievement skills. New behaviors emerging as a 
consequence of the O's attainment of the modeled 
achievement behaviors were anticipated, Specified, and 
- evaluated. Results of a preliminary experimental study of 
26 adults in basic education classes show that the 
procedure is easily applied and effective. —Journal 
abstract. 
i 6213. Lane, Alaine. (Bridgeport Public School System, 
— CT) Severe reading disability and the initial teaching 
alphabet. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Oct), Vol 
- 7(8), 479-483.—Conducted a pilot study to determine 
whether the initial teaching alphabet (ITA) can serve as a 
remediation tool that would Significantly improve the 
_ reading achievement level of 6th graders with a severe 
reading disability. Using the Gray Oral Reading Test in 
a public elementary school, 11 male and 3 female 11-13 
yt old Puerto Rican and black 6th graders were 
“identified as reading at or below the 2nd grade reading 
level. A prescribed training program with the ITA was 
followed for 100 school days. The Gray test was again 


challenge for public education. Education & Training of 


6215. Lutzker, Jolin R. & Sherman, James A. (U of 


res. Journal E 
. Journai 
1974(Fal), Vol 7(3), 47-460 
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use of the verb “are” (e.g., “the boys are running") and 
those involving a singular subject that required the use of 
the verb “is” (e.g., “the boy is running”). The basic 
design of the study involved multiple baselines for each 
class of sentences. 4 of the Ss began to produce novel, 
untrained sentences of a particular type to generalization 
probe pictures when that particular class of sentence was 
currently being trained. Thus, the imitation and rein- 
forcement procedures appeared to be functional in 
Producing generative sentence usage for both types of 
sentences. One S produced correct sentences to both 
singular and plural probe pictures when only “is” 
sentences had been taught. A reversal procedure and 
retraining phase indicated that for this S, imitation and 
reinforcement procedures for training one class of 
Sentence behavior seemed functional in producing 
generative responses of the other class of sentences. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6216. Miller, Jon F. & Yoder, David E. (U Wisconsin, 
Madison) An ontogenetic language teaching strategy 
for retarded children. In R. L. Schiefelbush & L. L. 
Lloyd (Eds), Language perspectives: Acquisition, retarda- 
tion, and intervention. Baltimore, MD: University Park 
Press, 1974. xv, 670 p $14.50.— Describes a program 
specifying the relationship between form, function, and 
experience and providing for the shaping of attending 
behavior and increasing motivation in retarded children. 
It also provides for testing the relative contribution of 
Programed experience and linguistic marking in the 
re ON a л aspects of language development. 

ге 

6217. Murphy, John F. (Hingham Public Schools, 
MA) Learning by listening: A public school approach 
to learning disabilities. Academic Therapy, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol 8(2), 167-189.— Describes a format 
for meeting individual needs of students with learning 
disabilities in regular elementary and secondary pro- 
grams. The program includes auditory learning, individ- 
ual presentation, sympathetic classrooms, oral examina- 
tions, different homework, and qualified report «ш 
Examples of modified Scheduling are given, es 
instructional techniques for the regular classroom teach- 
er.—M. E. Blankenship. inal 

6218. R Norma. The psychoeducation® 
evaluation. In R. Hyatt & N. Rolnick (Eds), Teaching thi 
mentally handicapped child. New York, NY: Behavior 
Publications, 1974. vii, 337 P- ior 

6219. Rosen, Marvin. (Elwyn Inst, PA) Behavio 
modification. In R. Hyatt & N. Rolnick (Eds), Teaching 
the mentally handicapped child. New York, NY: Behavior 
al Publications, 1974. vii, 337 p.—Discusses the theory 
and application of behavior modification principles i? 
teaching mentally handicapped children. Token oe 
mies, principles of operant conditioning and instrimen б 

learning, and the use of shaping and reinforcemes 
techniques in classroom settings are described, and с xi 
examples of their use with 3 mentally retarded perso 
a аЙ РА) The acquisi- 
3 . Marvin. (El Ins 
tion of language. In кенер & м. Rolnick (Eds), 
Teaching the mentally handicapped child. New York, NY: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. vii, 337 p. 
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6221. Stevens-Long, Judith & Rasmussen, Marilyn. 
(California State U, Los Angeles) The acquisition of 
simple and compound sentence structure in an autistic 
child. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Fal), Vol 
78), 473-479—Used contingent reinforcement. and 
imitative prompts to teach an autistic 8-yr-old male to 
use simple and compound sentences to describe a set of 
standard pictures. When imitative prompts and rein- 
forement were discontinued, correct use of simple 
sentences declined, but increased again when imitative 
prompts and reinforcement were reinstated. When 
imitative prompts and reinforcements were used to teach 
compound sentence structure, correct use of simple 
sentences declined, and correct use of compound 
structure increased. At the end of training, the child also 
used novel compound sentences to describe a set of 
pictures on which he had received no direct training. 
—Journal abstract. 
6222. Sykes, K. C. (Florida State U) Camp Challenge: 
Program for parents and their preschool children with 
visual handicaps. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 68(8), 344-347.— Describes a 6-day “camp challenge 
program” for preschool children with visual handicaps 
and their parents which provides parents with informa- 
tion about their children’s needs and teaches the children 
personal care, and social, language, and motor skills 
along with traditional camp activities. Recruitment, 
programing, financial, and administrative issues related 
e operation and sponsorship of the program are 
6223. Tuttle, Dean W. (U Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of three reading media for the blind: 
malila; normal recording, and compressed ы 
an of the Visually Handicapped, 1972(May), Vol 
А » 40-44.— Compared the available reading media for 
!sually handicapped individuals in terms of efficiency 
pes other important factors related to the blind 
B pn capacity to approximate normal reading 
nditions. Test material was prepared in each reading 
medium and distributed to the sample population. An 
ee learning efficiency was pee [ms each test. 
or de: Pod а comprehension was the same 
End elficiency te ah significant variations in time 
advantageous fs nat compressed speech was most 
6224 Warner Vicholson. 
ices, Mod ко Patricia. (Bronx Developmental Serv- 
tutoring T faeere Program, NY) Children 
‚ 52-55 um ental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 
tutoring other see reviews literature on children 
Sr Agama all ren. Part 1 presents tutorial models 
li ates on ly-retarded chidren; Part 2 discusses 
children, (32 ed retarded tutoring other retarded 
6225. Willi 
Morgia, irm E Dre ace fed sei" Ne 
entally Retarded & g Instructional Procedures for 
esearch Program) $ Learning Disabled Children 
dures for LA m) Special reading instructional proce- 
Children: RUN retarded and learning disabled 
ication & Bee of research program activities. 
Ос ning of the Mentally Retarded, 
pr t), Vol 9(3), 143— А z 
'oblem, ANN 149.—Briefly summarizes the 
Specific ^ progra target groups, organizing dimensions, 
Ў Bram activities, and strategies used іп 
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conducting research during the Ist 2 yrs of an experi- 
mental reading instructional program for retarded апа“ 
learning-disabled children. 

6226. Wilson, Diana A. Teaching multiply 
handicapped blind in a state hospital. New _ 
Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Oct), Vol 68(8), 337—343, 362. 
—Discusses the need of multiply handicapped blind. 
residents of state institutions for alternative programs об. 
education. The multiplicity of handicaps makes it - 
necessary to tailor a program for almost every individual, 
A compensatory education program for 14 blind retard- 
ed youths in a state institution is described; the program — - 
included auditory evaluation and training, body image D + 
training, tactual learning, leisure-time activities and 
skills, and sensory motor training. Suggestions for staff 
training are presented, the use of behavior modification _ 
techniques in similar program is discussed, and the need _ 
to combat dehumanization for institutionalized persons _ 
by making educational and recreational programs 
available is noted.—Journal abstract. \ 

6227. Winkelstein, Ellen; Shapiro, Bernard 
Dorothy G. & Shapiro, Phyllis P. (Rhode Island Coll) 
Early childhood educational objecti 
retarded children. Mental Retardation, 1974(Oct), Vol 
12(5), 41-45.—Presents a model for early childhood 
education where the objectives are viewed as the mo 

s. 


for normal and retarded children with variations only in 
The means by which the. 
classroom teacher can construct educational objectives 


, or Is anyone l 
pou ON 415-419.—Reviews features of 


1974(Oct), ез o 
Ба ad of training for children whose hearing is ( 
impaired. The sense of hearing plays major roles in | 


ted.—W. A. Hass. Е 
tingham, School of — 
Acceptance of responsi for 3 
school jucationally subnormal boys. British 
Journal d Mena Subnormality, 1974(Jun), Vol 20(38, Pt 

1), 23-27.—Tested the hypothesis that mentally retarded 
children educated in an informal school offering oppor- 
tunities to choose and to experience the outcome of - 
choice, in a supportive atmosphere, would be able п i 
accept more responsibility for their own successes ang _ 
failures in school. Increased awareness of the relation- _ 
ship between personal striving and outcome was expect- __ 
ed to result in higher attainment scores оп а measure of — 


ag , 
reading ability. 2 groups of 20 boys, matched for age and 
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‘Achievement Questionnaire. Greater acceptance of 
responsibility for academic achievement was found in 
ormal school Ss, who also scored significantly higher 
‘on the reading test. Comparison on measures of locus of 

trol and reading ability supported both hypotheses. 
—R. Hall. 


Counseling & Measurement 


6230. Befring, Edvard. (U Arhus, Denmark) [Educa- 
tional-psychological research.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 
1974, Vol 11(5) 379-383.—Discusses educational re- 
Search, stressing the need for decentralization. Neglected 
- Problem areas calling for research, and the new perspec- 
tives required, are considered. 

6231. Coons, Frederick W. (Indiana U, Medical 
School) Sex on campus: Informing and advising a new 
_ Student. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Sep), 

- Vol 8(9), 25-26.—Presents suggestions for counselors 
_ and physicians in assessing a student's personal relation- 
Ships and helping him understand his sexuality. A. history 
that includes information about the student's peer and 

rent interactions and self-concept is crucial in evaluat- 
ing developmental and осы progress. 
. & Hardy, 


6232. Cull, John ; Richard E. (Eds.). 

(Virginia Commonwealth U) Counseling high school 

students: Special problems and approaches. Springfield, 

— IL; Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 256 p. 

A 6233. Engin Ann W. (Ohio HEN U, Coll of 

— Education) An analysis of supplementary subtests and 

their influence on the total WISC scores of high 

achieving students. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Sep), 

Vol 88(1), 121—125.—Attempted to determine whether or 

not the addition of one or both of the su; plementary 

—— WISC subtests, Digit Span of the Verbal Scale and 

Mazes of the Performance Scale, materially affected the 

_ obtained IQs for 44 high-achieving 5th-grade Ss. All 12 

subtests of the WISC were individually administered to 

- Ss, and IQs were then calculated in such a manner that 

- specific comparisons could be made, These comparisons 

were between WISC Verbal, Performance, and Full 

Scale IQs composed of the maximum number of 

subtests, and Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs 

exclusive of Digit Span, Mazes, or both subtests, 

Analyses by use of ¢ tests for correlated means revealed 

— highly significant differences. The addition of Digit Span 
and Mazes in the WISC battery served to 


the 

- Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale I - 
achieving Ss.—Journal abstract. UE nee 
6234. Fielding, Michael F. & James P. 


(McGuire VA Hosp, Psychologic: i i 
УА) Internal-external control of vein uev 
g Vocational Interest Blank: A comparison study. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 216), 
482-484.—Studied the relationship between the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB), Form 1399, ел 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale (I-E scale). A 
previous study by D. G. Zytowski (see PA, Vol 41:7353) 


Suggested a relationship between loc. 

occupational interest. To verify this, The Gon cs ‘ths 
SVIB with the I-E scale and concluded that such a 
. relation did exist. Because the SVIB has been revised 
- Since Zytowski’s study, a comparable study using the 
- newer SVIB form was completed. Using a college 
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freshman sample of 736, Pearson correlation coefficients 
were computed between the I-E scale and the SVIB; 
several correlations were significant at the .10 level; 
however, the largest correlation was -.16.—Journal 
abstract. 

6235. Flaugher, Ronald L. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Some points of confusion in 
discussing the testing of black students. In L. P. Miller 
(Ed), The Testing of black students: A symposium. 
Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 р. 
—Discusses 4 major confusions that have delayed the 
progress toward the realization that testing is not always 
a source of unfairness for minority students—misconcep- 
tions about the nature of the psychometric model, 
exaggerations about the objectivity of psychometrics, 
misinterpretations about the meaning of psychometric 
terms, especially “validity,” and most important, the 
question of the functions that tests serve. 

6236. Graff, Robert W.; Raque, David & Danish, 
Steven. (Salisbury State Coll) Vocational-educational 
counseling practices: A survey of university counseling 
centers. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 21(6), 579-580.—Assessed vocational-educational 
counseling at 52 university counseling centers. Surveyed 
were staff resources (level of staff) directed to vocational 
counseling, the use of innovative procedures in vocation- 
al counseling, and the degree to which career counseling 
services were evaluated. Results show that master's level 
staff and practicum students did most of the vocational 
counseling, innovative practices were few, and research 
and evaluation were limited.—Journal abstract. 

6237. Grandy, Thomas G. & Stahmann, Robert F. (U 
Towa, Counseling Service) Family influence on college 
Students’ vocational choice: Predicting Holland's per 
sonality . Journal of College Student Personnel 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 404-409.—Conducted interviews 
with 487 college freshmen who were decided on ү 
occupational choices about parental educational back- 
grounds, political orientations, religious preferences: ai 
Other background variables. Ss were then classi "m 
according to J. Holland’s personality and occupation?" 
typology. A stepwise discriminant analysis was n 
formed to evaluate the relative importance of the fam 
variables in the typology, and 4 categories of similan 
or consistency between personality and occ Pe 
choices were formed (exact, adjacent, intermediate, PE 
Opposite). Personality types were exactly predicte de 
45.3% of the cases; for 26.7%, predictions correspon E 
to personality types adjacent to expressed осоо in 
choices. Family variables were most successful ces) 
predicting personality types (exact and adjacent En. 
for the social and enterprising groups, and 8 best 
Successful in predicting investigative types. 5 of the 8 5° 
Predictors were related to parents’ occupations: 
Gorsey. New 

6238. Gross, Leon J. & Gaier, Eugene L. (State U New 
York, Buffalo) College major and career choice: 5 
retest of Holland’s . Journal of Vocational Bel б 
tor, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 209-213.— Studied when 
Previously established relationship between voca ality 
Choice and self-ratings on J. L. Holland’s persona? 
Stereotypes among college freshmen would be stone . 
ened with 109 male college seniors sampled on the 
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of major field choice. Ss completed a questionnaire to 
select career stereotypes which described them best. 
Significant relationships were obtained for 4 stereotypes 
(realistic, conventional, enterprising, and artistic) on the 
basis of both major and vocational choice, although 
significant stereotypes were not identical in each. 3 of 
these significant relationships based on vocational choice 
matched those obtained previously. An additional 
finding suggested that vocational choice was slightly 
more valid than major field as a basis for utilizing this 
technique. However, the more restricted class sample 
emphasized did not produce a more substantial relation- 
ship between self-ratings and occupational choice as 
expected.—Journal abstract. 

6239. Hambleton, Ronald K. & Traub, Ross E. (U 
Massachusetts) The effects of item order on test 
performance and stress. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 40-46.—Studied the effect of 
item order (easy-to-difficult or difficult-to-easy) on 106 
llth graders’ performance on a mathematics test 
(Cooperative Mathematics Test Algebra ID, on the 
amount of stress experienced by Ss during the test 
(assessed by heart-rate measures), and on the perform- 
ances of high and low test-anxious Ss (assessed by the 
Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test). Results show 
that the mean number of correct answers for questions 
arranged in the difficult-to-easy order was significantly 
lower than the number arranged in the reverse order and 
that the difficult-to-easy order increased heart rate more 
than the reverse order. No differences in performance 
were found between high and low test-anxious Ss. (28 
tef)—L, Gorsey. 

à 6240. Henrysson, Sten & Wedman, Ingemar. (U 
ү Др Sweden) Some problems in construction and 
4 luation of criterion-referenced tests. Scandinavian 
а of Educational Research, 1974, Vol 18(1), 1-12. 
ее problems in establishing the goals of 
(d TO oe tests, specifying short- and long- 
без (л objectives, insuring the homogeneity of 
levels ee determining appropriate score cut-off 
Йыш SEM behind different item analysis 
ice pu for criterion-referenced data is examined, 
Presented iia Aoi on the evaluation of these tests is 
DON. onstrate the intercorrelations between 
UE Deus procedures, and the future of 

orsey. ced testing is considered. (30 ref)—L. 
suc Hufstader, Ronald A. (U Iowa) Predicting 
selected $ beginning instrumental music through use of 
197 Spr) епа Journal of Research in Music Education, 
students ў ol 22(1), 52-57.—34 beginning instrumental 

rolina E oer 4-6 in 4 bands in an urban North 
groups as чоо System were divided into high and low 
Teading abi ged by technique, tone quality, musical 
musicality TA rhythmic reading ability, and general 
rated high, est battery data indicate that 14 of the 18 Ss 
While 15 а be identified by their test score profiles, 
Variables ug x s rated low were classified correctly. 
gence (Californi T order of importance were intelli- 
Ston's Test ot Mi of Mental Maturity), musicality 

omia Achi usicality), academic achievement 
арры пеуетепі Tests), and tests with various 

paratus.—D. S. Higbee. 
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6242. Hurst, James C.; Davidshofer, Charles О. & Arp, _ 
Suzanne. (Colorado State U, Counseling Ctr) Current — 
perceptions and practices of charging fees in college 
and university counseling centers. Journal of Counseling — 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 532-535.—Mailed a _ 
questionnaire that assessed the practice of charging _ 
special fees for counseling, testing, and outreach pro- - 
grams, as well as the perceptions of counseling center | 
directors on the fee issue, to 281 directors of college and 
university counseling centers. Results indicate that 36% 


of the agencies receive partial funding from student fees; 1. 
only 3% receive compensation from student or faculty _ 
insurance programs. Charging fees for counseling Seve 
ices to students is a practice of only 475 of the 

respondents, a proportion which has remained stable - 


over the past 10 yrs. In contrast, the proportion of 
agencies that charge fees for testing has increased from _ 
11 to 34% over the 10-yr period.—Journal abstract. 

6243. Kramer, Howard C.; Berger, Florence & Miller, - 
George. (Cornell U, Office of the Dean of Students) - 
Student concerns and sources of assistance. Journal 


by 


problems, perceptions of available sources for help, and _ 
the types of problems not addressed by the university of 
1,200 undergraduates. Data from the responses of 293 

male and 140 


problems. “Friend” was the most frequently mention 
problems and the career | 
tioned for academic and career problems. Class and _ 
specific sex differences are reported, along with the types — 
of problems for which Ss perceived that there was no _ 
help available and up ins ior counseling and _ 
intervention.—L. Gorsey. AS 
Propia, pin Emil. (School Psychology Office, - 
Albertslund, Denmark) [Research and investigation by _ 
school sts.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol - 
116), 350-363.— Describes and comments on 99 respon- - 
ses to a questionnaire distributed in September 1973 to 
the 113 school psychological offices in Denmark con- 
cerning current and planned projects. 34 of the current 
projects were of the traditional type e.g. testing and | 
ial education, 13 dealt with educational psychology - 
investigations of the curriculum and the 
structure of the school system. The low level of local 
i rt from relevant authori G 
ac A. Lambert, Nadine M. (U California, School of. 
Education, Berkeley) A school-based consultation ies | 
el. Professional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 26 d 
— Differentiates between school- and community-based 
consultation. Objectives of school-based consultation 
may be changes in pupil behavior, teacher behavior, or à 
combination of both. Consultation 1s described as. 
ially directive, informational, and problem-orient- 
: gaining teacher Kd 
ing ideas about classroom problems, апе. 
En ie Piers optimal education. It is stated that 


mac 


- both consultants and school administrators will benefit 
- from Systematic evaluation of consultation. (15 ref)—C. 
right. 

(946, Lennon, Roger T. The testing of black students: 
Dilemmas for test publishers. In L. P. Miller (Ed), The 
"Testing of black students: A symposium. Engelwood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 P. 

| 6247. Mercer, Jane R. Latent functions of 
intelligence testing in the public schools. In L. P. Miller 
(Ed), The Testing of black students: A symposium. 
— Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 р. 

_ 6248. Mertz, William Н. & Doherty, Michael E. 
(Bowling Green State U) The influence of task charac- 
teristics on strategies of cue combination. Organization- 
al Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 
196-216.—Studied the validity of the conclusion that cue 
mbination in clinical judgment can be described bya 
imple, additive model. Cue characteristics were manipu- 
ated to see whether Ss might appear linear under some 
“conditions but not others. Each of 9 experienced high 
— school guidance counselors made 1,368 predictions of 
_ college success based upon either 1 or 2 aptitude test 

ores. The 2-cue data were examined using several 
models. Although the linear model accounted for a high 
“Proportion of the predictable variance for all Ss in all 
nditions, within 1 condition (high subjective correla- 
ion between cues), 7 of the Ss were.markedly nonlinear. 
i is concluded that one cannot talk about linear or 
configural judges independently of task conditions. (22 
_ Tef)— Journal abstract. 

6249. Miller, Lamar P. (Ed). (New York U) The 
testing of black students: A symposium. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. 
N 6250. Mitchell, Kenneth R. & Piatkowska, Olga E. (U 
New South Wales, Student Counseling & Research Unit, 
Kensington, Australia) Effects of group treatment for 
; [оке ернин. and bright failing underachiev- 
— ers. Journal of Counseling Ps chology, 1974(Nov „ Vol 
—. 2I(6), 494-501. — Present? a аи findings e 3 

— treatment studies of college underachievers and bright 
— failing underachievers separately, with the р! 
(a) evaluating the effects of group treatments on the 
- academic performance of these students and (b) isolatin 
- from the data variables related to improved academic 
performance. Variables from the folk 


r lowing categories are 
examined: counselor experience, ume e 


of 


с , treat- 
ment duration and Structure, treatment targets, and 
client motivation Findings indicate that Success rates are 


fi Be Cia ournal abstract. 
д n, Thomas, [Indispensa 
"areas. (Danh) Skolepsykologi, n 
—Discusses research in ed 
emphasis on 3 areas that should have 


E inline factor е fani of parents to elucidate 
; „Вет, Laurel W, (U Maryland) The effect 
verbal reinforcement an career choice sc. jo 


H 

ое Vocational Behavior, 1974(Oct), v, 

ж, 0 , , Vol 5(2), 2 хак 
male undergraduates per ins и 


slides containing 
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occupational titles and stated whether each represented a 
realistic career choice. Each S was given 3 trials, with 
experimental Ss receiving positive verbal reinforcement 
on the 2nd trial for realistic responses. (If the choice was 
congruous with the individual's occupational type, as 
determined by the Vocational Preference Inventory, it 
was scored as realistic). Results reveal a tendency for all 
Ss to increase in career choice realism as a function of 
participation in the experiment, with significantly 
(p < .05) more experimental Ss than control Ss demon- 
strating an operant system of responses. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6253. Plotkin, Lawrence. (City U New York) Re- 
Search, education, and public policy: Heredity v. 
environment in Negro intelligence. In L. P. Miller (Ed), 
The Testing of black students: A symposium. Engelwood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. 

6254. Ravenette, A. T. Maladjustment: Clinical 
concept or administrative convenience: Psychologists, 
teachers and children: How many ways to understand? 
Association of Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
Newsletter, 1972(Fal), Vol 3(2), 41-47.—-Advocates а 
model with universal application for understanding the 
disturbed and disturbing child. Everyone develops his 
own personal map of people and interpersonal relation- 
Ships for making sense of his world. Using this model, 
the educational psychologist can help teacher and child 
understand their relationship. А 

6255. Rustin, Stanley L. (Queesborough Community 
Coll, Bayside, NY) The gringo and counseling Fuere 
Rican college students. Handbook of Interne 
Sociometry, 1973, Vol 7, 37-42.—Describes а year o 
group counseling by a non-Puerto Rican of Puerto Rican 
college students enrolled in an urban college. Conflicts 
between traditional Puerto Rican values aud mide 
class American values, personal identity confusion, an 
Sexual role conflicts are common dilemmas of the Puerto 
Rican college student. Group counseling techniques ie 
used with a group of 7 females and 5 males. Feelings A 
deprivation, powerlessness, and being victimized by : 
Tacist society were expressed by the group. Involve 
of a non-Puerto Rican counselor with Puerto К 
students was initially successful because the students "s 
a basis for a trusting relationship outside of е 
counseling context; but as new students arrived at a 
School the gringo was rejected because he was s 
Puerto Rican. This resuit suggests the need for vad 
pe Rican student to establish himself without n 

rto Rican help.—R. J. Ambrosino. 

6256. Scott, Craig S.; Fenske, Robert Н. & Maxey r 
James. (Oregon State System of Higher ваза 
Teaching Research Div, Monmouth) Change in ice, 
tional choice as a function of initial career cho a 
interests, abilities, and sex. Journal of Vocat 
Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 500), 285-292 —Studied 
changes in expressed vocational choices made A oy 
18-mo period by 2,928 students enrolled in 1 of 6 Sod 
Institutions. 4 mutually exclusive categories of vocati E 
Choice change were constructed based on the anai i 
College Testing Program Career Planning Profile an mily 
follow-up questionnaire. Ability, interest, and fam 
background measures were used as independent vatt 
bles. Results indicate that (a) changers were very S! 
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to nonchangers in terms of the independent variables 
examined, (b) there were substantial differences in the 
choice changes made by males and females, and (c) 
vocational choice change patterns varied widely among 
groups of individuals whose original vocational choices 
placed them in different major vocational categories. 
—Journal abstract. 

6257. Smail, M. M.; DeYoung, Alan J. & Moos, 
Rudolf H. (Stanford U) The University Residence 
Environment Scale: A method for describing university 
student living groups. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(5), 357-365.—Describes the 
development, use, and validation of a new scale, the 
University Residence Environment Scale, which system- 
atically assesses the social climates of university student 
living groups. A comparison between living units and 
group climates on 2 large university campuses is 
presented. (24 ref) 

6258. Soegard, Arne. (Office of School Psychology, 
Lyngby-Taarbaek, Denmark) [Problems concerning 
construction of new tests and translation of foreign 
tests.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1974, Vol 11(5), 387-402. 
—Describes construction, revision, and proper use of 
tests in the practice of educational psychology. Many 
м tests of specific functions and abilities are needed 

üt general standards should be avoided. A qualitative, 
clinical analysis is a prerequisite and norms must be local 
averages, 
ШШ ne George E. Psychometric barriers to 
in lucation, In L. P. Miller (Ed), The Testing of 
lack students: A symposium. Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. d. 
Y 20. Tucker, Robert №. & Gunnings, Thomas S. (New 
» o уме black youth: A quest for legitimacy. 
19740) ше Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 
many ES Ae A Ur : SE ne the validity of 
counselees, 3 fme es y used Am black 
explanation of how the lib. A d Buca. "e d 
of counselors ars шеша and progressive traditions 
growing numbers of black rom the emerging values of 
of how the зот counselors; (b) an illustration 
Values are Sines w. m are the consequences of these 
and long-range en We in terms of both their immediate 
an i dentificaton ч x on all black Americans; and (c) 
Which give a different оше trends already in progress 
to viable alternate c philosophical basis that may lead 
Youth, in particuiar (rad procedures vis-á-vis black 
1. Wakefield, 2 AS E. Pounsel. 
в. Lee & Пена з »; Alston, Herbert L.; Yom, 
actors of the A ; Eugene B. (U Houston) Related 
the Vocational [d of study habits and attitudes and 
tional Binic уте Inventory. Journal of Voca- 
tered the Suma 4(Oct), Vol 5(2), 215-219.—Adminis- 
and the Уос, of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) 
Undergraduates nal Preference Inventory (VPI) to 100 
Compared usin, The scales of the 2 instruments were 
Vealed a relative Сапопіса] analysis. The analysis re- 
and à Componer P between a component of the SSHA 
€ Variance P» = the VPI which accounted for 31% of 
TENS indicate e 2 instruments. The related compo- 
academic net that а dimension running from an 
ation to a nonacademic orientation was 
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measured by certain scales of each instrument.—Journal 
abstract. D 

6262. Ward, J. (U Victoria, British Columbia, - 
Canada) The measuremetre: A useful peychometd Y 
concept. Association of Educational Psychologists’ Journal. _ 
& Newsletter, 1972(Fal), Vol 3(2), 52-53.—Presents an _ 
empirically derived formula which permits calculation o 
the number of grades (the measuremeters) to be allowed _ 
in order to communicate test results, incorporating the 
idea of measurement errors. 

. 6263. Westbrook, Franklin D. (U Maryland, Counsel- — 
ing Ctr) A comparison of three methods of group . 
vocational counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, _ 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(6), 502-506.—Superimposed a group. - 
discussion process over a typical vocational counseling. 
process in which the primary focus was on test 
information, and over 2 atypical vocational counseling 
processes, one in which occupational information was | 
primary and the other in which test information and — 
occupational information were optional and randomly — 
presented upon a group uet request. All Ss” 
selected ges in the initial stages of counseling. 57 _ 
undergraduates were studied in 6 single-sex experimental 
groups and 2 control groups. Data from a levels-of- 
decision-making scale, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, and the Kuder Occupational Preference 
Inventory show that the atypical groups learned signi! 
cantly О е апа ane porem oa did both the 
typical and control groups. (15 ref)—Journal abstract, — 

6264. Williams, Е. Belvin. (Educational Testing - 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Testing the black minority: 
Strategies and problems. In L. P. Miller (Ed), The. 
Testing of black students: A symposium. Engelwood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. 

6265. Williams, Robert L. (Washington U) The 
problem of match and mismatch in testing black 
children. In L. P. Miller (Ed), The Testing of black | 
students: A symposium. Engelwood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- _ 


Hall, 1974. x, 113 p. М 
ae Yanai, P un [An investigation of the 


procedure of aptitude diagnosis: II. Aptitude diagnosis — 
for 84 specialized courses of the university.] (Japn) ui 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Sep — 
Vol 21(3), 148-159.—Used factor analysis to derive 60 И 
predictor and 36 criterion scales from measures of } 
interest, personality, vocational interest, and abilities И 
obtained from 631 4th yr college and graduate students 
in 144 academic specializations. Of 576 Ss (excluding 55 
whose interests did not match the specialized areas), 84 — 
specializations were identified. Distances in terms of 
Éuclidian measures among the 84 areas were calculated 
and analyzed, yielding 12 clusters. Multiple discriminant 
analysis based on 60 predictor and 36 criterion measures 
of the 12 cluster areas yielded 4 factors: Natural science 
vs Humanities, Architecture vs Chemistry and Medicine, — 
Practical vs Research, and Social vs Individual. (English 
summary)—S. Choe. : 

6267. Varer; William L. (Purdue U) Retention of - 
knowledge: Grade contract method compared to the 
traditional grading method. Journal of Experimental i 
Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 43(1), 92-96.—Studied wheth-. 
er students graded by the contract method (experimental: | 
group) would retain, for а 5-wk period, the knowledge р 
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level possessed at the end of а 9-session venereal disease 
unit and if the contract students would retain as much, 
ог more, knowledge than students graded by the 
"traditional method (control group). 27 Ss for the grade 
contract group were drawn from 2 junior high school 
"health classes and the 30 Ss for the traditional grading 
-group were drawn from 2 other health classes. Results 
indicate that the grade contract students, as well as the 
traditional grading students, retained the knowledge 
— level possessed at the end of the unit, and that the 
— Contract students did not retain any more, or less, 
“knowledge than the traditional grading students. (20 ref) 
-—Journal abstract. 
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6268. Ashton, Robert H. (U Texas, Austin) Cue 
utilization and expert judgments: A comparison of 
- independent auditors with other judges. Journal ој 

- Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 437-444.—Ex- 
amined cue utilization by independent auditors, a type of 
expert judge, within an analysis of variance framework. 
After reading a brief narrative describing a hypothetical 
manufacturing company, 63 auditors judged the strength 
of payroll internal control as a function of 32 different 

combinations of 6 internal control indicators, Results 
- demonstrate the overwhelming importance of main 
effects as compared to configural cue utilization. The 
average correlation for interjudge consistency was .70, 
while the average intrajudge correlation was 81. The 
average insight index (the correlation between an 
= auditor's subjective weights and the statistical weights of 
. the 6 cues) was .89. Similarities and differences between 
-.. the present findings and those of studies involving other 


types of expert judges are discussed. (17 f)—J. 
abstract. es cated 


6269. Battalio, Raymond C. et al. (Texas A&M U) An 


А тота Investigation of consumer behavior in a 
control environment. Journal of Consumer Ri 
1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 52-60.—Describes the Soe 


[ешеш and that there wi 


behavior. Results also demonstrate the suitability of 


Iporary price 

EN os of consumption, (23 ref) 
6270. Karl E. & 

tior e, Chapel Hil) төөдө cane pose а 

En e bist Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 


in a survey of attitudes and 
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practices toward family planning conducted with a 
sample of 846 white and 851 black women in 9 Cities 
during 1969. Its efficiency was determined by the 
Strength of correlation of the occupational status and 
education of the male head of the household with family 
income. Results show that codings by interviewers were 
significantly correlated with those of office coders, but 
that the correlation was more significant for white than 
for black interviewers. It is concluded that in general, 
interviewer coding is as efficient as office coding. —M. K. 
Phifer. 

6271. Berning, Carol A. & Jacoby, Jacob. Patterns of 
information acquisition in new product purchases, 
Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 
18-22—Used a process methodology to examine in- 
formation acquisition behavior for new vs established 
purchase alternatives and for innovators vs noninnova- 
tors. 5 types of information were studied—actual ads 
from print media, price, actual package information, 
comments attributed to “friends,” and comments attrib- 
uted to sales personnel—in the context of purchase 
decisions made by 86 20-82 yr old women for 5 new 
Products. Results indicate that significant differences 
exist between the amount of information requested from 
the “friend” source by innovators about new products. 
Personal information sources were consulted after 
impersonal sources. The significant Innovativeness X 
Information Source interaction suggests that the 
decision-making process preceding the purchase of an 
innovative product differs from the process preceding 
the purchase of an established product, and that this 
difference lies rimarily in the search for information 
from friends. Ql тер. Gorsey. 

6272. Bettman, James R. (U California, Graduate 
School of Management, Los Angeles) A threshold model 
of attribute satisfaction decisions. Journal of Consumer 
Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(2) 30-35.—Describes à 
threshold model of binary attribute satisfaction decisions 
using M. Fishbein’s attitude model components (1972). 
The model is used to determine when an attribute of а 
brand is seen as satisfactory by consumers, given 
measures describing both that brand and others. b. 
construction of hypothetical decision nets is ducc 
and the variable of degree of conviction is related to the 
outcome of various satisfaction decisions. The modes 
tested using multivariate probit analysis and is support 
by the data. Implications for attitude research ei 
кашне methodology are discussed. (18 геїу—/оип 

Stract. 

6273. Blood, Milton R. (Georgia Inst of Technology) 
Spin-offs from behavioral petion scale procedan 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5 e 
513-515.—Notes that behavioral expectation scale р 
cedures have been used to construct рео i 
evaluations in a variety of work settings. With 8 ge 
modifications the procedures can also be used to Иса 
information to organizations for evaluating performumm 
developing training programs, and assessing agreem 
9n and communication of organizational policy. ida 

6274. Britt, David W. & Galle, Omer. (Flor 
Atlantic U) Structural antecedents of the shape | 
Strikes: A tive analysis. American Sociologic 
Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(5), 642-651.—Comparison 
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2 models supports the conclusions that variations in the 
size of plants and industries affect the degree to which 
short, broad strikes are effective, and that the impact of 
unionization variables is best interpreted in terms of their 
ability to overcome economic disincentives against 
striking. (27 ref) 

6275. Davis, Harry L. & Rigaux, Benny P. (U 
Chicago, Graduate School of Business) Perception of 
marital roles in decision processes. Journal of Consumer 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 1(1), 51-62.—Influence exerted 
by husbands and wives at different stages in the decision 
process was examined for 25 economic decisions in a 
convenience sample of Belgian households in which both 
Spouses were questioned. Results indicate that while no 
differences were apparent in average relative influence, 
the phase of information search was characterized by 
considerably more role specialization than either of the 
other 2 phases (problem recognition and final decision) 
for almost all of the products studied. Implications are 
discussed in relation to communication strategies as well 
as for research on household economic behavior. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6276. Demby, Emanuel. Psychographics and from 
Whence it came. In W. D. Wells (Ed), Life style and 
Psychographics. Chicago, IL: American Marketing Assn, 
1974. viii, 363 p-— Discusses the past, present, and future 
uses of psychographics in consumer-oriented marketing 
Tesearch. Guidelines for the construction and execution 
of Psychographic studies are presented in terms of 3 
classes of psychographic variables—product attributes, 
Consumer life-styles, and psychological concepts, inter- 
ests, and opinions. (26 ref) 

6277. Ferber, Robert & Chao Lee, Lucy. (U Illinois) 
Husband. wife influence in family purchasing behavior. 
та of Consumer Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 1(1), 

+-50.—Investigated the extent to which husbands and 
Wives in recently married couples (1968) exert independ- 
ent influences on the financial behavior of the couple. Ss 
nterviewed approximately every 6 mo 
1968. Specifically, focus was placed on 
husbands and wives play in money 
(b) the factors that determine which 
the principal role in money management, 
ferences between various aspects of family 
ауіог if the dominant role is exerted by the 
by the wife. Using the concept of a family 
cer (FFO), results indicate that, by the end 
yr of marriage, the FFO was the wife in over 
b f the families, the couple was acting jointly in 

Out the Same proporti = 5 
fourth of di portion, and in slightly over one- 
However Е © families the FFO was the husband. 
more lik : the husband was the FFO, the couple was 
variabla 1/0 Save a higher proportion of income and in 

Mable dollar forms, and to purch tomobiles І 
tequently — 9 Я purchase automobiles less 

678 ournal abstract. 

estern 027, Joseph N. & McDougall, Gordon Н. (U 
fidon ntario, School of Business Administration, 
advertisemc ce Consumer appraisal of retail price 
38(3), 4-67 З Journal of Marketing, 1974(Jul), Vol 
(retail stores) шей the influence of communicators 
nsumer d and messages (price reductions on major 
Paper), in Tables) advertised through 1 channel (news- 
* 8 an attempt to determine whether consumers 


lave also been i 
Since the fall of 
а) the role 
Management, 
Partner plays 
and (c) the difi 
financial beh 
lusband or 
financial offi 
Of the 2nd 
One-third ој 
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regular price in an ad was, i 
that store and/or competitiv 
s at the stated sale price was the best де; 
in town. It was hypothesized that consumer reactio 
would be a function of the retailer (source credibility 
and 2 audience characteristics, shopping experience а 
the store and social class. Sample was 332 housewives й 
an urban area. Consumer reactions to price ads wer 
influenced by source, message, and shopping experience 
Social class was not a factor. Some consumers indicate 
à general distrust of sales, but most of them had specifi 
reasons for not accepting advertised claims. Evaluation 
were based on experiences concerning the store, per 
ceived knowledge of prices, discounts, and perceivec 
shopping ability.—D. Twedt. à 
6279. Frye, Robert W. & Klein, Gary D. (Californiz 
State U, Long Beach) Psychographics and industrial 
design. In W. D. Wells (Ed), Life style and psychograph: 
ics. Chicago, IL: American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 
363 p.—Reports a study to determine whether psycho- 
graphic data could be more effective in explaining 
product design preference behavior than demographic 
data. Data from consumer ratings of 5 radios designed to 
meet psychographic descriptions and 5 designed to meet 
the demographic descriptions of the consumer panel 
show that the psychographic specifications produced the 
highest-rated radio. The potential of psychographics to 
reduce trial-and-error product tests and to measure 


ults of the desi is noted. 
6280. саа Хук. (Polish Academy of 


98.—Developed a model of worker motivation as a 
ш of a eod examination of the earlier model 
product of the human relations doctrine. The proposed 
model assumes that a given behavior of the worker is 
either reinforced or extinguished by experience, a. 
mediating role in this process being played by the. 
worker's expectancy as to the consequences of his. 
behavior. Productivity is viewed as a means for the. 
attainment of goals which are of value in the given social 
environment. The model is based on concepts similar to 
the principal concepts of decision making theory (Le... 
subjective probability and expected value, as the product 
of incentive and motive). The concept of reinforcement, 
derived from learning theory, is defined as agreement 
between attained value and expected value.—Journal 
abstract. 

. Hodock, Calvin. Use of psychographics in 
Rivers of channels of distribution. In W. D. Wells 
(Ed), Life style and psychographics. Chicago, IL: 
American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 363 p.—Describes 
various forms of product distribution (e.g., supermarkets, 
mail order department stores, and discount stores), some 
recent changes in major distribution systems, and how 
these changes were both the cause and effect of changes 
in life-styles. Some common factors in different distrib- 
ution strategies are identified, and the use of psycho- 
graphic research findings in developing new distribution 

is discussed. E 
rH Hustad, Thomas P. & Pessemier, Edgar A. The - 


ais 


thought (a) that the stated 
fact, the regular price at 
Stores, and (b) th; 


development ication of psychographic life style | 


^ - actual market setting are noted. (49 ref) 
6283. Jacoby, Jacob; Speller, Donald E. & 


s 
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- Wells (Ed), Life style and psychographics. Chicago, IL: W. D. Wells (Ed), Life style and psychographics, Chicago, 
- American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 363 P.—Presents IL: American Marketing Assn, 1974. Vili, 363 p.—Re- 
| ап introduction to life-style (ie., Psychographic) re- views recent European studies of life-style and psycho- 

| search, including a taxonomy of consumer measure- graphic characteristics and presents an example of a 
_ ments and their applications, alternative research strate- агре Psychographic Study in which the author was 

gies, and some problems and prospects in activity and engaged. Methodological differences between US and 

- attitude investigations. The validity and reliability of European studies are noted, and problems common to 

Various consumer research methodologies are discussed, Psychographic studies in all countries are discussed. (19 

ге! 


6288. Morrison, Robert F. & Arnold, Stephen J. (U 
Toronto, Faculty of Management Studies, Ontario, 


— Carol K. (Purdue U) Brand choice behavior as a Canada) A suggested revision in the classification of 


nonprofessional occupations in Holland's theory. Jour- 


_ Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 10), nal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol. 2106), 
33-42.—Based a study of 192 housewives on the 485-488.—Reports that, in a test among 268 males in 4 


ty of mining occupations (laboratory, process, extraction, and 


human beings to assimilate information during any given mining), J. L. Holland’s theory of vocational choice was 


not as predictive as previously demonstrated for profes- 


behavior tends to become confused and dysfunctional. sional and technical occupations, Contrary to Holland’s 
The theory was tested by operationalizing information in theory, the 4 groups which were classified within the 
terms of number of brands and amount of information realistic type did not exhibit similar personalities. 
per brand provided for rice and prepared dinners. Significant differences were found between the 4 groups 
Results confirm the hypothesis, and suggestions for оп 16 of 38 life history questionnaire items, and only 3 of 
future studies are provided. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 8 tested traits supported the classification of all їй 

6284. Jordaan, Jean Р. & Super, Donald E. (Teachers nonprofessional Occupational groups into the realistic 
Coll, Columbia .U) The Prediction of early adult type. It is suggested that data from members of 


nonprofessional Occupations may be used to test and 


Roff (Eds), Life history research in Psychopathology: Ш. revise Holland's primary classification of these occupa- 


Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974. tions. (15 ref) — 


'ournal abstract. А 
6289. Morrison, Robert Е, & Sebald, Maria-Luise. (U 


6285. Katona, George. Psychology and consumer Toronto, Faculty of Management Studies, Ontario, 
economics. Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Jun), Canada) Personal characteristics differentiating female 
Vol 1(1), ,1-8.—Presents a psychological analysis of executive from female nonexecutive personnel. Journal 
consumers’ spending and saving behavior in response lo of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 656-659. 


inflation, Tecession, or increased assets and inventories 
where findings differ from generalizations presented by tiating 


traditional economic analysis, 


mducted a Study of personal characteristics differen- 
employed executive and nonexecutive women in a 


lar; i i tched on age, 
Snes) Semi Е. Da. (U Colorado, Coll or [ME Metropolitan area, 39 pairs of So, mate 


Business) Self concept, ideal self concept, and consum- 
er purchase intentions, Journal of Consumer. Research, 


education, Work site, length of employment, and ой 
lar variables were differentiated on level achieve 


i ibution). All Ss 
1974(8ер), Vol 10), 44-51.—179 male and 1% female Sonpleed me аца апа policy contribution) 


ification Test 
, undergraduates rated his or her selt-image, ideal self- аца ы е Schedule 
. Image, and purchase intentions for a list of 12 and 7 


and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The 


2 executive group was significantly higher in (a) the self- 
сее ni à would) po thesized that self- — esteem co dil of e for а (b) the need 
-ппаре wo one. жол, i ces 

- With purchase intentions that some S mud Med rin сен than’ (с) mental ability. Significant differen 


tween the pairs were not found in variables designed 


| rrelation run ; viron- 
- products used (an actualizing tendency) and that eons рык the aodialization зане 


ment, and the need for affiliation —Journal abstract. 


i -i " on 
(a perfection tendency). Results show that cy Se 6290. Mueller, Charles W. (U Iowa) City effects 


Socioeconomic achievements: The case of large cities. 


; pela = 5), 
(b) over all Ss, purchase intentions tended to be American Sociological Review, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(5) 


Were more correlated with ideal self-j 
. image. The actualizing and Perfection i 


Н tendencies did not si 
entirely explain all the data; it uggest. 1 
d to the products and to de ifa AES ру Which Socioeconomic statuses are омс 
inants of the Telative differential ы Ее ОЧ and city contextual differences a 


n purchase 5291. Myers, James H. & Gutman, Jonathan. (U 
> iness 
umett-LPE, London, Southern California, Graduate School of Bus à 


ics.In In W. p, Wells (Ed), Life style and psychographics 


relate 
important let 
impact of self-image and idea] self-image o 


intentions. (27 ref) ^ Z, , 
6287, £ ue run б 
England) European developments in 


my 


: 


652-667.— Used data from probability samples in 15 of 
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Chicago, IL: American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 363 p. 
—Argues that the social class construct is only a subset 
of the indicators of life-style and that it has meaning 
primarily to the extent that it is separated from family 
income. The number and distribution of social classes, 
methods of measuring social class consumer behavior, 
market applications of the social class construct, and a 
study of the relationship of large numbers of life-style 
items to a social class index are also discussed. (33 ref) 

6292. Nakanishi, Masao; Cooper, Lee G. & Kassarjian, 
Harold H. (U California, Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, Los Angeles) Voting for a political candidate 
under conditions of minimal information. Journal of 
Consumer Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 36-43.—De- 
Scribes the modification of various models developed to 
measure market share to account for variables in the 
selection of a political candidate and to predict voting 
behavior. Data indicate that the interactive brand share 
type model is superior in predicting elections and that 
the critical variables in the selection of a political 
candidate to an unimportant office were endorsements 
and not having a recognizable female name. 

6293. Ostlund, Lyman E. (U Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School) Perceived innovation attributes as predictors of 
innovativeness. Journal of Consumer Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 1(2), 23-29.—Reports 2 studies that apply 
diffusion theory to 2 new consumer products. The 
research objective in both studies was to discriminate 
buyers from nonbuyers using the personal characteristics 
9f respondents and their perceptions of each new 
product and also to assess the relative importance of the 
Predictor variables. Data from 2 samples of housewives 
show that in both studies perceptual variables (e.g., 
relative advantage of the new product, perceived ric 
complexity, observability, and compatibility) were far 
More successful as predictors of the purchase outcome 


ап respondent rsonal characteristics. (17 ге 
—Journal abstract, p : ? 
of 


6294. Pernica, J h. i 
market se, са, Joseph. The second 
Life style and 


Smentation studies: An audit of 
Motives. In w р, Wells (Ed), 
д ОВтарМс. Chicago, IL: American Marketing Assn, 
Md ү be Rn P.— Discusses the procedures, rationale, 
Mese y of market segmentation studies which use 
сее асіогѕ analysis (the Q-technique) to divide 
Pycho ers i à single product into segments based on 
um раар lc and life-style characteristics. A general 
tivation is described, and case 


а el of consumer mo 
amples of the usefulness of the Q-technique are 


Presented, 


62: 
95. Porter, Lyman W.; Lawler, Edward E. & 


ization: Richard. (U California, Irvine) Behavior in 
Seeanizations, N w York, NY: Мена ЫЕ 1975. xiv, 
у ап introduction to the study of behavior 
tions, emphasizing the individual, the organi- 
à PS onsen in work situations. Topics 
tina > Adaptation, and developmental processes 
Rum al (dal organization relationships; шеси] апа 
Organizations 1 Work behavior; and ways of improving 
d effectiveness. Q2 p ref) 

Coll of в, 910195, Fred & Darden, William. (U Georgia, 
i Susiness Administration) Construing life style 

graphics. In W, D. Wells (Ed), Life style and 


"7101 
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IL: American Marketing Assn, - 
—Reviews G. A. Kelly's theory of | 
Personal constructs and describes how it is applicable to 
and can be used to discriminate between “life-style” and _ 
“psychographics” as fields of inquiry. How the theory - 
can also provide guidance when choosing between | 
product or brand attributes and more generalized types | 
of items in the construction of psychographic question- | 
naires is also described. (35 ref) ; 
6297. Reynolds, Fred D. (U Georgia, Coll of Business 
Administration) An analysis of catalog buying behavior. 
Journal of Marketing, 1974(Jul), Vol 38(3), 41-51 —Ex: 
plored 3 factors that affect catalog buying behavior: _ 
convenience, offering, and degree of risk. Findings аге. 
based оп a mail survey of 1,099 Georgia housewives, - 
with a 27% return, Catalog buyers report higher income, | 
tend to be younger, more venturesome, and more self- 
confident. They are also more likely to have children 
under 12 yrs old. It is concluded that retailers need to i 
understand the in-home market better and should E 
i 


Psychographics. Chicago, 
1974. viii, 363 PR 


personalize to a greater degree the promotion directed at 
that market—D. Twedt. NC 

6298. Rohles, Frederick H. (Kansas State U) The 
modal comfort envelope and its use in current stand- 
ards. Human Factors, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 314-322. 
— Exposed i 


Comfort Envelope (MCE). Within this envelope, 94% of. 
the Ss were either slightly cool, comfortable, or slightly 
warm; 3% were cool and 3% were warm; and попе were - 
hot or cold. To validate these findings, a new sample of - 
150 Ss was tested, and the results agree favorably with 
the original findings. The MCE was used in a clothing. 
study and in an investigation of thermal comfort in the’ 
elderly; results of these studies are discussed, together 
with suggestions for the use of the MCE as a tool foi 
examining the thermal sensation as a function of such 
nonthermal factors as lighting S density, sex, and. 
ivity.—Journal abstract. ; 
pr Scherf, Gerhard W. (U Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Consumer dissatisfaction as a function of 
dissatisfaction with interpersonal relationships. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 465-471. — 
—An application of C. P. Alderfer's existence, related- 
ness, and growth theory (see PA, Vol 43:13656) investi- d 
gated whether frustrated relatedness needs result їп _ 
additional consumer existence needs, which in turn _ 
produce consumer dissatisaction. A study of 306 
randomly chosen consumers indicates that a decrease of 
Ss' ratings of satisfaction in their relations with "signifi- 
cant others" and with people at the place of employment 
was correlated with an increasing desire for more items 
of material value in the consumer role. Some correlations 
reached higher statistical significance when respondents 
of the lowest income group and those of both the oldest. 
and the youngest age categories were eliminated from the’ 
sample. Higher incomes correlated positively with 
existence need satisfaction. Results support Alderfer's 
abstract. : 
prc ee dicic Charles W. & Rath, Gustave A 
(Northwestern U) The administrative experiment: A 


ze 
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‘special case of field testing of evaluation. Human 
Factors, 1974 Jun), Vol 16(3), 238-252.—Describes a 
‘strategy and method of field testing or evaluation called 
administrative experimentation. The method is defined 
in terms of its relation to other methods and its potential 
strengths and limitations, and case studies of its use are 
presented to provide a-basis for evaluating its usefulness. 
(18 ref) 
6301. Villemez, Wayne J. (Florida Atlantic U) Ability 
vs. effort: Ideological correlates of occupational grad- 
ing. Social Forces, 1974(Sep), Vol 53(1), 45—52.— Investi- 
_ gated the relationship between occupational prestige, the 
level of ability perceived as necessary to perform a job, 
and the amount of effort perceived as necessary to 
perform it. Data from 168 undergraduates who rated 120 
occupations on these variables indicate that the level of 
ability and the amount of effort perceived as necessary to 
perform a job are strongly related to the prestige 
continuum, but which is paramount varies with seli- 
perception of individual capabilities in terms of the 
effort-ability continuums. Findings support 3 conclu- 
sions: (a) The argument that consensus on prestige does 
not indicate consensus as to distributive justice is not 
supported. (b) In areas characterized by a high degree of 
the division of labor, the effort-ability distinction 
becomes cloudy. (c) Because of €gocentrism in occupa- 
tional grading, the use of prestige or prestipe-related 
_ Categories does not seem Justified in studies where 
interest is focused on individual attributes or attitudes. 
(34 ref)—Journal abstract. 


- 6303. Weigart, Kathleen M. Stratification, ideol 
and opportunity beliefs among black soldiers. Pubin 

.. Opinion Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol 38(1), 57-68.—While 

. many social observers feel that the military offers blacks 
better opportunities than civilian 
overwhelming majority of the 454 b] 
in this study either equated the 


institutions as superior, oth position in the mili; 


е abstract. 
- Wells, William D. . i 
` School of Business) Li Са ood сар, Graduate 


6305. Wells, William D. (U CIS 
of Business) Life style and Psychographics: Definitions, 
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uses and problems. In W. D. Wells (Ed), Life style and 
Psychographics. Chicago, IL: American Marketing Assn, 
1974. viii, 363 p.—Discusses the question of definitions 
in life-style and Psychographic research, the use of 
psychographic methods in advertising campaigns, prod- 
uct positioning, preference assessment, and market 
segmentation; the relationship between psychographics 
and media; and theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems in translating from Psychographic data to market- 
ing decisions. (79 ref) 

6306. Wind, Jerry & Green, Paul. (U Pennsylvania, 
Wharton School) Some conceptual, measurement, and 
analytical problems in life style research. In W. D. 
Wells (Ed), Life style and psychographics. Chicago, IL: 
American Marketing Assn, 1974. viii, 363 p.— Discusses 
several questions related to the methodology of life-style 
and psychographic research, including the role of life- 
style in marketing research as related to criterion 
variable set; e A associated with the construct, 
indicators, and validation of life-style; and the influence 
of response bias, the respondent's frame of reference, 
and data collection procedures on life-style indicators. 
(51 ref) 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel 
Selection & Training 


6307. Arvey, Richard D. & Mussio, Stephen. J. (U 
Tennessee, Coll of Business Administration) A validation 
Strategy for the "nonsample." Professional Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 264-266.—Presents a method of 
nondiscriminatory employment test validation when 
there are no minority personnel in jobs being considered. 
A test battery is validated with the Caucasian employees 
and then administered to an applicant pool containing a 
high proportion of minority group members. If differ- 
ences between racial groups emerge, discriminatory 
items are ascertained by item analysis and deleted. If no 
differences appear (as in the case reported), the battery 1s 
ee with on-the-job minority personnel—C. 

right. ч 

6308. Baker, Larry D. (U Missouri, School of Business 
Administration, St Louis) Authoritarianism, attitudes 
toward blindness, and managers: Implications for ui 
employment of blind persons. New Outlook for the Blin 
1974(Sep), Vol 68(7), 308-314.—A review of the litera- 
ture indicates that some employers express рон 
attitudes toward the capabilities of blind persons but ar' 
unwilling to hire them. One factor which may explain 
this reluctance is the authoritarian personality Charen 
istics of some employers. High authoritarians tend 
hold more negative attitudes toward the blind and may 
hold or aspire to important decision- and policy-making 
Positions in organizations. It is suggested that organ 
tions in the economic system may foster the develope 
Or promotion of ns who are most likely to ho н 
negative attitudes toward blind persons to pond 
Where decisions affecting the employment of the blin 
are made. Suggested areas of research are presented (685 
Tecruitment and selection policies for blind persons). 
tef)—Journal abstract. R 

Jean О. & Thomas, Kenneth P. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Age and sex as employmen 
Variables: Views of employment service interviewers- 
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UM 
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Journal of Employment Counseling, 1973(Dec), Vol 10(4), 
180-186.—Studied the perceptions of 56 23-67 yr old 
employment interviewers regarding the worker charac- 
teristics of males and females of varying ages. Results 
showed that significant main effects due to age were 
obtained on 6 questions: how difficult workers would be 
to place in jobs during an economic recession, how 
difficult they would be for an employer to train, how 
slow they would be in maintaining production schedules, 
how accident-prone they would be on the job, how 
frequently they would be absent from work, and how 
likely they would be to have the skills an employer would 
want. 50-yr-olds were seen as the most and 25-yr-olds as 
the least difficult to place and train, while 18-yr-olds 
were seen as the most likely to have accidents and to be 
absent, and as the least likely to have desired skills. 
Females were seen as more likely than males to be 
frequently absent and less likely than males to have the 
“a ш cop would want.—Journal abstract. 

. Cassel, Russell N. & Stroman, Samuel D. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Evaluation of the UMW Pacis 
terized Decision Development System for use with 
ORE tne, eee 
на Development System (DEDEV) with 63 stu- 
Mit toward i, Reed ow tar Gee oa 

( Ў ults show that was 
effective i i isi 
Piin td эы ce o беа 
officers ul for the preparation of 

6311. Cauley, William J. The fully functi 

, Ё nctioning 
employment i 
mock ek ы 
fully functioning emplo ment servi nsel a 
individuals who feel sine 11 кувет 
Significant and A ре onally n puissant’ 
Competencies to foster an VEI eu phot 
With clients and or urate image of themselves 
ment service. Th А er professionals within the employ- 
atthe er hey are aware of the changing demands 
counseling en Scope and goals of employment 
Others in the em [су те the past 10 yrs, although many 
supervising ment Service, including training and 
take the responsibil, ati not. These counselors must 
Scope of awareness nD or bringing others into their 
actions, the; t must define, through their own 

» their developing identit 

D. ER g ity.—Journal abstract. 

A. (U Misscurt БР Paul, Robert J. & Olins, Robert 
Variables A — s чала of selected 
applicants, late male and female job 

т те Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 263), 
Were presented Rare and undergraduate students 

ch variable d о 0 variables and asked to rank 
Variables were fade опе Likert-type scale. Some 
emale applica a Ве more important for ће potential 
clerical skills Nh och ener job: pleasant voice, 
ш асша{е Баас a Dh computational skills, 
ariables were 3 d ility to express self well. Other 
Applicant. flexibil ged more important for the male 
under pressure ty, persuasiveness, ability to work 
concluded + motivation, and aggressiveness. It is 
ty th. -at females might experience greater difficul- 

eir male co ренеп рта : 

unterparts іп finding managerial 
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work. Males might have difficul i i 
clerical rest id S. Albin. eio 
6313. Chatterji, Sibabrata & Mukerjee, Manjula, 
(Indian Statistical Inst, Calcutta) Group task and mms 
as measure of personality in selection situation. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1974(May), Vol 16(1 
22-28.—Considers that personality determines the be 
havior of a person to a large extent and that, therefore, | 
care should be taken when selecting suitable candidates 
for jobs or training. Data were collected from 41 


ed at the time of selection. Results show that the job 
performance of individuals with the required level o 
ability would be satisfactory provided they 
certain personality traits (e.g., application and leac 
ship).—Journal abstract. 
6314. Ehrle, Raymond A. (George peus U) 
Between boredom and terror: The credibility 
survival of the l.. Journal of Employment 
Counseling, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(3), 113-117.—Considers 
that, as fewer opportunities become available for private 
practice on the part of the professional employm: 
counselor, his situation becomes one of terror E 
maintaining continuous credibility or of Богейо! 
bureaucratic stagnation. Suggestions for dealing 
these 2 undesirable alternatives while maintainin; 
standard of excellence are briefly discussed. У 


India, and Australia. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 411-419.—Investigated the rela- 
tionships between managerial values and managerial 
success for a diverse sample of 878 American managers, 
301 Australian managers, 500 Indian managers, and 312 
. Cross-validated results show that 


success an basi 
placement decisions. Results also indicate that managers 
from the 4 countries were rather similar in terms of the: 
nal values that were related to success. More 
successful managers had pragmatic, dynamic, and 
achievement-oriented values, while less successful man- 
had more static and passive values. Arguments for 
and against using value assessment results in selection 
and placement decisions are discussed. (31 ref)—Journal: 


discussed, and long range and s 
are identified. A time-phased plan for Jong 
range research accomplishment is described. In addition, 
some examples of near-term research efforts which will — 
be conducted during periods when the total system is пої 1 
available are described in some detail. These projects. 
address immediate simulator user's needs.—Journal 


applied is 
objectives 


(Walter Reed Army Inst of Research, Washington, DC) 
Stress and performance during and after Officer 
Candidate School. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
| 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 500-503.—Related military per- 
— formance during and after Officer Candidate School 
~ (OCS) to interview and questionnaire measures of stress 
| and personality (e.g., the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
| ability scale). A company of 69 candidates was studied 
| early in training, just prior to graduation, and after 6 mo 
“on duty as officers. It was found that psychiatric 
interview ratings of stress and change in coping style 
‘related to class standing in OCS but not to subsequent 
military performance. Personality and maturational 
variables were related to performance after OCS. 
Motivational distortion by candidates and initial impres- 
sion formation by superior officers appeared to be 
factors in determining OCS class standing.—Journal 
abstract. . 

6318. Kauffman, Stephen P. & Dwyer, Francis M. 
(SUN Area Vocational School, New Berlin, PA) Effec- 
tiveness of cartoons and photographs in in-service 
training. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 25(4), 197-204.—Investigated the relative 
effectiveness of different types of visual illustrations used 
to complement instruction presented in inservice training 
programs. Ss were 70 college students in an instructional 
media course, 56 “preprofessional” state employees (i.e., 
those employees without an undergraduate or 3-yr 
nursing degree), and 53 professional state employees. 
‚ Each S received a pretest, participated in 1 of 2 

instructional presentations (which varied only in whether 
the cartoons and photographs were in color or black and 
white), received a criterial test, and responded to a visual 
preference survey. Results indicate that, in general, 
cartoons were more effective than realistic photographs 
in facilitating S's achievement on immediate and delayed 
. retention tests. However, identical visuals were not 
equally effective in facilitating achievement in the 3 
groups of Ss. A majority of Ss in each group indicated 
that they learned more from the cartoon presentation 
.. and would prefer to receive instruction complemented by 
- cartoons rather than by realistic photographs.—Journal 
| abstract. 

È 6319. Lawrence, Richard E. & lerbert. 

. Maryland) A training program Eee, agi 
i Eanan, Journal 
77 „ Vol 10(4), 168-172 — i traini 
a Кол conducted vio selected baba. 


__ tions for similar programs are presented. 
5 6320. Lawrence, Richard Е. (U Maryland) A theory, 
the employment counselor. 


ing, 1974(Sep), Vol 11(3), 
‘or an adequate definition 

the many pressures 
ide personal problem 
and decision-making 
Specific approach to 
losophy, is described. 
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6321. McLaughlin, Donald H. & Tiedeman, David У, 
(American Inst for Research, Palo Alto, CA) Eleven-year 
career stability and change as reflected in Project 
Talent data through the Flanagan, Holland, and Roe 
occupational classification systems. Journal of Vocation- 
al Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 177-196.—Investigated 
the extent of career stability and the patterns of career 
change which have occurred in the lives of Project 
TALENT 12th-grade male students in the 11 yrs since 
they were tested. "Career" plans in the last year of high 
School and at 1, 5, and 11 yrs after testing were classified 
by the Flanagan, Holland, and Roe occupational 
classification systems to study the career stability and 
patterning within each system. Career stability was about 
the same in all 3 classification systems but decreased in 
all cases as the interval over which it was measured 
increased. Career stability increased as Ss grew older, 
proving to be the greatest from 5 to 11 yrs after high 
School. Patterns of change mildly conformed to the 
circular patterns claimed by Holland and Roe for their 
Systems and the linear pattern hypothesized for the 
Flanagan system. Generally, the direction of "career 
flow was away from intellectual careers to careers in 
business and sales but each system had unique results as 
well.—Journal abstract. 

6322. Meyer, David P. (US Dept of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, Washington, DC) The Widget Syn- 
drome. Journal of Employment Counseling, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 11(3), 101-106.—Discusses the recent tendency in 
manpower administration to view human services In 
mechanistic terms. This Widget Syndrome tends to cause 
an emphasis on large numbers of transactions as à 
measure of effectiveness. An analysis of the placement 
process is presented which stresses the psychological 
components of job-seeking and distinguishes between 
placement and finding suitable jobs for people. А 
“scientific method” of placement is described which 
enables job counselors to determine differences among 
groups of applicants who obtained and did not obtain 
employment and to develop policies for dealing with the 
unemployed.—L. Gorsey. н 

6323. Nagle, S. (Armed Forces Inst, Madison, 
WI) Number of contacts with disadvantaged applicants 
as an indicator of success. Journal of Employment 
Counseling, 1973(Dec), Vol 10(4), 203-207.—Studied. the 
number of contacts with disadvantaged applicants 1 a 
medium-sized employment service office and their 
relation to success. Most of the 333 applicants were 
served by 5 contacts. Results indicate that success occurs 
in from 3 to 5 contacts and failure occurs beyon! i 
contacts. Re-evaluation of service plans for applicar 
carried beyond 5 contacts is suggested —Journa 
abstract. chard 

6324. Phelps, R. J.; Peer, Gary G. & Canada, Ri pi 
M. (Indiana U) Training employment service personni 
in basic counseling skills. Journal of Employmen 
Counseling, 1973(Dec), Vol 10(4) 173-179.—Descri i 
the results of a 2-yr paraprofessional training рова 
basic counseling skills for 29 employment sen 
interviewers. Trainees evidenced a significant decrease ш 
Closed-mindedness as assessed by the Rokeach Dogma: 
tism Scale, and changes in of counselor герар 
as measured by the Porter Test of Counselor Attitude 
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David D.; Wahlstrom, Owen W. & 
Mecham, Robert c. Comparison of job evaluation 
methods: A “ policy-capturing approach using the 
Position Analysis Questionnaire. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 633-637.—Used a 
policy-capturing method of job evaluation, which in- 
volved the multiple regression weighting of numerical 
` job analysis data obtained using the Position Analysis 
Questionnaire (PAQ), to predict compensation rates in 2 
‘studies, In Study 1 compensation rates were derived and 
compared for 19 municipal government jobs using the 
policy-capturing and 4 conventional methods. The rates 
derived using the 5 methods intercorrelated between 82 
and .95, In Study 2 PAQ data and job evaluation points 
previously determined using a point method were 
obtained for 131 jobs in a utility company. A stepwise 
regression analysis, used to select and weight PAQ factor 
Scores to predict the job evaluation points, yielded a 
multiple correlation of .90. Because of comparable 
results and lower cost, the policy-capturing method was 
adopted in both organizations. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6326, Rosen, Benson & Jerdee, Thomas H. (U North 
Carolina, Graduate School of Business Administration) 
Effects of applicant’s sex and difficulty of job on 
evaluations of candidates for managerial positions. 
ЕГ a Applied pele S uae MES 20, 
-512.—To investigate the influence of sex-role 
Stereotypes on evaluations of candidates for managerial 
Positions, 235 male undergraduate business students 
evaluated job applicant forms which differed only in the 
се or female name given to the applicant. Findings 
onfirm that sex-role stereotypes influence evaluations of 
died and itn decisions. Male applicants were 
epted more frequently than equally qualified females, 
and were evaluated more favorably on general suitabili- 
ty, potential for long service, and potential for fitting in 
D in the organization. Also supported was the 
ypothesis that job demands have differential effects on 
evaluations of male and female applicants. Females were 
pica lowest acceptance rates and poorest evaluation for 
пещи managerial positions.—Journal abstract. 
ity A Schmidt, Frank L. (Michigan State U) Probabil- 
Vocati utility assumptions underlying use of the Strong 
1974 en Interest Blank. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
of E xm Vol 59(4), 456-464.—Decision implications 
оо trong's (1955) assumption of equal base rates 
Poe men-in-general and individual occupational 
Bla ү аге explored, using the Strong Vocational Interest 
enc) Physician's scale as an example. It is 
tal cad that when realistic base rates are assumed, 
ete Ision error rate using the SVIB—even when 
equal peg scores are employed—is at best about 
ERENT at resulting from prediction using base rates 
impliciti € of the SVIB as recommended by Strong 
more M ue that false negative errors are much 
Utility or pai an are false positives. When “reasonable” 
reduce TAR matrices are assumed, use of the SVIB can 
low occa, ОКЫП rate despite the limitations imposed by 
statistica] onal base rates; this effect is greater when 
У Optimal cutting scores, rather than those 


Tecomm, 
абар "ded by Strong, are used. (15 ref)—Journal 


6325. Robinson, 
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6328. Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. (U Georgia) Utilization. 
manpower: Development and evaluation of an assess- 
уми у dpa for matching individuals with 
. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5 
583-595.—Describes a model Чог [к MU 
individual characteristics, the identification of psycho- 
logical requirements of jobs, and the classification of 
applicants to job opportunities. The validity of the model 
was investigated with 1,934 undergraduates. Subgroups, - 
formed on the basis of previous behavioral data collected 


tantly, the subgroups differed with respect 
curricular paths walked during college. Results indica! 
that it is possible to differentiate people in meaningful 
ways, to identify "job families," and to match people 
with jobs. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. Ў 
6329. Showalter, John M. & Bryant, Flora. (Ohio State 

U, Ctr for Vocational Technical Education) Use of job 
simulation kits with WIN enrollees. Journal of Employ 
ment Counseling, 1973(Dec), Vol 10(4), 192-196.—De- 
scribes the use of Job Experience Kits (J. D. Krumbolt 
et al), which measure interest in 21 occupations, with 122 
disadvantaged adults in Work Incentive Programs. Data 
from administrations of the kits before and after Ss 

vocational orientation and assessment 

their value in facilitating the vocati 
process of adult clients. 


, and results of a training 
system for military personnel which is based on a . 
feedback model s and group 


about changes that 
individual is aware 0 
emphasized.—English abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


. Rasmussen, J. & Jensen, A. (Danish Atomic. 
He Commission, Research Establishment Riso, 
коде, Denmark) lures in real-life 
tasks: A 


asa 
which is viewed as a hierarchy 
recurrent search 


routines 
number of observations ne 
the mental n sty y de EE en 
demonstrate an а! y then thes 
by general routines depending upon their gen 3 
professional background and a preference for rapid _ 
streams of simple decisions giving good or bad j 


involved. The records 
to conduct the search _ 
eral | 


ments regardless of whether observations are informa- 
tionally redundant. The records indicate that the men 
have confidence that the general routines will ultimately 
lead them to the fault. In cases where they are 
"unsuccessful, there seems to be a fixation resulting in a 
| tendency to rely on repetitions rather than to generate 
specific procedures based on reasoning related to the 

functioning of the specific system. (German summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

6332. Axelson, Olav. (Regionsjukhuset, Yrkesmedi- 
cinska kliniken, Orebro, Sweden) Influence of heat 
exposure on productivity. Work-Environment-Health, 
1974, Vol 11(2), 94-99.—Proposes an approximate and 
computationally simple formula for the prediction of 
relative reduction in work capacity due to heat stress. 
The applicability of the proposed model was tested using 
. experimental data on heart rates, sweat rates, and 
metabolic rates accounted for in the literature. The 
agreement between the predicted and observed values on 
productivity reduction was in most situations found to be 
fairly good. Recommendations for the air veloci! 
parameter value and the temperature scale to be used are 
suggested. Consideration is also given to the nature of 
the basic data as well as to the need for complementary 
_ practical observations.—Journal abstract. 

___ 6333. Beck, Lawrence J. (San Jose State U) The effect 
of spurious angular accelerations on tracking іп 
dynamic simulation. Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 
6(4), 423-431.—Investipated the effect of spurious 
‘simulator yaw motions on a pilot's control performance, 
-and compared the efficiency of static and d ic 
simulator tracking in previously unexamined vehicle 
dynamics. 12 healthy airline pilots served as Ss in a 
|. moving-base flight simulator under congruent-motion, 
| Spurious-motion, and no-motion conditions. Results 

‘indicate a significant increase in the amount of error 
with increasing levels of spurious motion during the 
initially administered series of trials. The influence of 
purious motion, however, was absent in a 2nd series of 
_ trials. Data suggest that the Ss learned to compensate in 
_ their performance for the spurious inputs. Congruent 
. visual pe онно en produced superior perform- 

ance to that of tracking with visual inf. i 
(21 НА pon бан e 
8 > 6334. Biersner, Robert J. & Ryman, David 
— Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research ak eu 
| Diego, CA) Prediction of scuba training lance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 2X9, 
..519-521—296 trainees of the US Navy School for 
Divers Second Class completed a demographic uestion- 
-— maire, a health inventory, and an айе P 
Significant multiple correlations in a validati le 
and in a cross-validation 
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and outside the organization, and information about 
recruitment sources for upper and lower employee 
echelons. It is pointed out that in an upwardly mobile 
society a son working at the same level as his father may 
find himself in an inferior position socially. 

6336. Eden, Dov & Leviatan, Uri. (Tel Aviv U, Israel) 
Farm and factory in the kibbutz: A study in agrico- 
industrial psychology. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 596—602.—Surveyed kibbutz com- 
munities with a mix of factory and farm jobs to study the 
effects of industrialization on work and workers while 
controlling for the effects of urbanization. Questionnaire 
responses of 476 workers in a representative sample of 
factories were compared to those of 175 workers in 
location-matched agricultural branches in 27 kibbutz 
collective settlements. Factory workers rated their jobs 
significantly lower than did farm workers on plant 
manager's leadership, opportunities for self-realization 
on the job, participation, control, peer relations, and 
information about the job. However, factory jobs were 
rated cleaner, easier, and more mental. Factory and farm 
workers were similar in outcome measures, including 
supervisory ratings of performance, job satisfaction, 
mental health, and alienation. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6337. French, Earl B.; Metersky, Morton L.; Thaler, 
David S. & Trexler, Jerome T. (Lehigh U) Herzberg's 
two factor theory: Consistency versus method depen- 
dency. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Fal Vol 26(3), 
369—375.— Tested whether results obtained by using an 
F. Herzberg (see PA, Vol 34:4849) type of written 
questionnaire are significantly different from those 
obtained when Herzberg's oral interview procedure 1s 
used. 25 male systems analysts and systems engineers 
were studied. Results were statistically similar whether 
using oral or written data collection techniques. These 
results are discussed in terms of criticism often directe 
at Herzberg's methods. It is concluded that it is posti 
to replicate Herzberg's methods by controlling ы 
aspects in the experimental process. (15 ref) —R. 5. Al ne 

6338. Hadley, Robert G. (California State U, ae 
Angeles) Comment on Locke's satisfiers and dissatis 
ers among white-collar and blue-collar етиу 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 3X0 
507—508.— Contends that some methodological prob jm 
limit E. A. Locke's (see PA, Vol 51:10066) classic 
System for occupational satisfiers and dissatisfiers W ic 
distinguished between agent and event categories. do 
alternative classification system, taking into account 
multiple determination of some events, is recommen! e 

6339. Heisler, W. J. (U Notre Dame) A performan? 
correlate of personal control beliefs in an organizations 
context. Journal of Applied Psychology, 191A(AUg. ХО 
59(4), 504-506.— Compared scores of 175 employee? n- 
government agency on Rotter’s Internal-Externa aaa 
trol Scale to scores on an index of personal effectiven a 
composed of 5 factors indicative of success ee 
governmental occupational context: number of pro ent 
tions, salary increases, and awards received; СШТ iol 
salary; and grade differential. Employees with à e 
belief in external control reported significantly lowe 
personal effectiveness than those with a lesser belie те 
external control. When organizational rewards Wie 
Perceived by agency members as skill-determined, 
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relationship between environmental control beliefs and 
personal effectiveness increased, while the relationship 
was nearly zero when agency rewards were seen as 
chance-related.—Journal abstract. 

6340. Herold, David M. (Georgia Inst of Technology, 
Coll of Industrial Management) Interaction of subordi- 
nate and leader characteristics in moderating the 
consideration-satisfaction relationship. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 649-651.—Re- 
ports that the relationship between leader consideration 
and worker satisfaction varied for groups of subordinates 
reporting (a) different levels of need for independence 
and (b) supervisors with different levels of hierarchical 
influence. In 91 nonsupervisory industrial workers, 
relationships between consideration (measured by the 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire) and 3 facets 
of satisfaction were significantly positive for those 
subordinates low in independence who had supervisors 
low in influence and for subordinates high in independ- 
ence who had supervisors high in influence. No signifi- 
cant relationships were found for the low-independenc- 
e-high-influence and high-independence-low-influence 
groups. No support was found for previous findings that 
leaders" hierarchical influence alone moderates consider- 
ation-satisfaction relationships.—Journal abstract. 

6341. Ilgen, Daniel R. & Seely, William. (Purdue U) 
Realistic expectations as an aid in reducing voluntary 
resignations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 59(4), 452-455.—Realistic information about a 
situation into which 234 US military cadets were about 
to enter was presented to the new members after they 
had decided to join the organization, but before they 
Teported to the organization. When compared to a 
control group of 234 cadets who received no such 
information, the experimental group showed significant- 
ly lower turnover. The results are discussed in reference 
to the functions served by realistic job information 
available to new members after they have accepted a 
position with an organization.—Journal abstract. 

i 6342. Karp, H. B. & Nickson, Jack W. (Old Dominion 
J, School of Business Administration) Motivator-hy- 
pene deprivation as a predictor of job turnover. 
крл. Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 26(3), 371-384. 
f ested motivator-hygiene theory as a predictive tool 
Ог job turnover. 50 black working poor people (sex not 
Specified) were selected bi their БЕ lof job 
Stability and i ted because of their low level of jot 
E Ed nd interviewed according to F. Herzbergs 
ps odology. Each S then completed a job motivation 
ventory (R. Kahoe, 1966). The hypothesis stating that 
inue would perceive motivators as a source of 
ir оа and hygiene as a source of dissatisfaction 
hygiene печ It is concluded that motivator and 
Duc E очоп do predict job turnover because they 
асај ow much satisfaction and dissatisfaction are 
GER E perceived on an existing job. Positive correla- 
hygien Ed. also found between motivator deprivation and 
343 Agee S. Albin. 

productivi empner, T. & Wild, Ray. Job design and 
Vol 1041) ре Journal of Management Studies, 1973(Feb), 
design and 2-81.—Studied the relationship between job 
dY of kn. Worker productivity to obtain a systematic 
design ее concerning general principles of job 
- These studies were conducted among unskilled 
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female manual workers in the electronics industry in 
Great Britain. Survey techniques were used to determin 
the relationships among job satisfaction, communi! 
attitudes, and biographical data on factors such as labor 
turnover and job attitude. Results indicate that job. 
satisfaction is significantly influenced by and influences 
these variables. Greater quantitative precision. in the 
assessment of the relationships between job design and 
productivity will depend on advances in the meas - 
ment of these variables. (17 ref)—R. A. Levit. — __ 
6344. Klimoski, Richard J. & London, Manuel. (О! 
State U) Role of the rater in performance appraisal. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4) 
445-451.—Notes that ratings for performance appraisal 
are frequently made by supervisors. In the present study, 
judgments of effectiveness for 153 hospital nurses we 
‘obtained from the nurse herself and her peers in additic 
to her supervisor, using the same rating form. Facto 
analysis indicated that each rating source could b 
clearly identified and characterized. The data reaffirm 
the notion that interrater disagreement may reflec 
systematic rater bias as well as meaningful differences i 
the ways in which judgments are made. Implications for 
comprehensive appraisals are suggested. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 3 
6345. Lee, Raymond & Booth, Jerome M. A utilit 
analysis of a weighted application blank designed to 


ict turnover for clerical employees. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol 59(4), 516-518. 
Demonstrated the validity of a weighted application 
blank in predicting turnover for clerical employees. 
Cross-validated results showed relatively low shri age 
of the validity coefficient, and indicated that weighte 
application blank scores could be used as a basis of. 
selection. bn 4 
6346. Lefkowitz, Joel. (Baruch Coll, City U New. 
York) Job attitudes of police: Overall description and 
demographic correlates. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 221-230.—Administered a battery of 
job questionnaires (e.g, Job Descriptive Ind 
Need Satisfaction Questionnaire, the Leadership Opi 
ion Questionnaire, and tl 1 i 
to 312 policemen in a midwestern city. Police 
not to be dissimilar f 
les in terms of job satisfac 
tification and orientation, job involvement, d 
ism, anti-Negro bias, and supervisory tati 
ie UD. more dissatisfied with their jobs than 
were comparable groups. The most significant correla! 
of job attitudes were age, rank, and job assignment. 
'ournal abstract. 
6347. McLaughlin, 
(Virginia purum Inst) 


. 6347-6354 


is interpreted to mean that these Ss were function- 
primarily at a level where they were concerned with 
tus, recognition, and respect. Self-esteem, safety/se- 
curity, and self-fulfillment were important needs in that 
ed order. Maslow’s theory was found to be useful. It 
concluded that the army should concentrate its 
| improvement plan for officers on improving self-esteem 
d reputation.—R. S. Albin. Ё 

`6348. Morgan, Ben В.; Brown, Bill В. & Alluisi, Earl 
А. (Old Dominion U) Effects on sustained performance 
of 48 hours of continuous work and sleep loss. Human 
factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 406-414.—The work 
efficiency of 10 undergraduate research assistants during 
a 48-hr period of continuous work and sleep loss was 
assessed using the synthetic-work technique. Perform- 


B 
_ A field comparison of Fishbein's 
t attitude measures. Journal 
-1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 610-615 —S 
generalizability of M. Fishbein’s 
or model and examined the rela 
"ishbein model and traditional job 
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dictors of absenteeism, while Fishbein's model was a 
more effective predictor of turnover. It is concluded that 
neither approach seems superior especially in light of the 
amounts of criterion variance accounted for.—Journal 
abstract. 

6351. Porter, Lyman W.; Steers, Richard M; 
Mowday, Richard T. & Boulian, Paul V. (U California, 
Graduate School of Administration, Irvine) Organiza- 
tional commitment, job satisfaction, and turnover 
among psychiatric technicians. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 603-609.—Studied 
changes across time in measures of organizational 
commitment and job satisfaction as each related to 
subsequent turnover among 60 recently employed 
psychiatric technician trainees. A longitudinal study 
across a 10/ -mo period was conducted, with attitude 
measures (Organizational Commitment Questionnaire 
and Job Descriptive Index) collected at 4 points in time. 
Results of a discriminant analysis indicate that signifi- 
cant relationships existed between certain attitudes held 
by employees and turnover. Relationships between 
attitudes and turnover were found in the last 2 time 
periods only, suggesting that such relationships are 
Strongest at points in time closest to when an individual 
leaves the organization. Organizational commitment 
discriminated better between stayers and leavers than 
did the various components of job satisfaction. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6352. Ramsey, J. D.; Halcomb, C. С. & Mortagy, A. К. 
Self-determined work/rest cycles in hot environments. 
International Journal of Production Research, 19T4(Sep), 
Vol 12(5), 623-631.—24 male undergraduates performed 
a visual vigilance task under various temperature 
conditions (70, 82, and 90°F). Ss were allowed to 
determine when they desired a rest from monitoring. Ss 
selecting “long” sessions had both poorer performance 
Scores and less accurate time estimates than Ss selecting 
short sessions. Ss in general did a poor job of relating 
their own thermal discomfort, drowsiness, boredom, 
estimates of job performance, and preference for the task 
to their actual performance score and/or time on duty. 
No significant temperature effects were noted. (French & 
German summaries) (16 tef)—Journal abstract. ; 

6353. Robey, Daniel. (Marquette U) Task design, 
work values, and worker response: An experimental 
test. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 264—273. Used 60 undergraduates 
to test the hypothesis that job satisfaction and perom 
ance are affected by the interaction of task design ani 
work values. 2 routine decision tasks were performed by 
Ss classified as having either intrinsic work values P 
extrinsic work values using F. Friedlander’s 196 
questionnaire. Findings support the hypothesis that the 
interaction between job content and work values affects 
job satisfaction. Performance data partially support А 
hypothesis. The job enlargement thesis is thus shown па 
to be generally valid but rather affected by individua. 
differences of Ss. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. & 

6354. Theologus, George C.; Wheaton, George R. & 
Fleishman, Edwin A. (American Inst for Research 

of intermittent, moderate 
on human performance. Journal 0) 


Y Stress 7. 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5 539-541- 
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studied the effects of prolonged exposure to 2 noise 

stressors (random and patterned intermittent 0 and 85 

db) on the performance of 60 male undergraduates on 3 
tasks requiring different abilities (reaction time, rate 
control, and time-sharing). The sensitivity of alternate 
metrics of performance degradation was also evaluated 
within an analysis of covariance design. Ss were 
randomly assigned to the various treatments, and a series 
of 2 x 2 X 4 (Noise Intensity X Noise Quality x 
Trial Blocks) covariance analyses were carried 
out. The effects of random noise on performance 
depended on the type of task and performance measure. 
The reaction-time task was affected, the rate-control task 
was not, and the time-sharing task was affected only 
alter continued exposure to noise. Patterned noise had 
insignificant effects. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

55. Wanous, John P. (New York U, Graduate 
School of Business Administration) Individual differ- 
ences and reactions to job characteristics. Journal of 
н Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 616-622.—E- 

uated 3 different methods of measuring individual 
differences as moderators of employee reactions to job 
characteristics. The 3 methods are urban vs rural 
_ background, strong vs weak belief in the Protestant work 
ethic, and high vs low strength for “higher order” needs. 
Each of these 3 methods was used as a moderator of the 
geal between job characteristics on the one 
hand, and specific job facet satisfaction, overall job 
Satisfaction, and job behavior on the other hand. Data 
Were obtained from 80 newly hired female telephone 
Operators. Based on the job satisfaction results, higher 
"order need strength was the most useful way to measure 
this type of individual difference, followed by the 
Protestant work ethic, and lastly by urban vs rural 
background of the. worker. There were no differences 
among the 3 individual differences as moderators of the 
Job characteristics and job behavior relationship. (18 ref) 

{ ка 
Б . Wearing, Alexander J. & Bishop, Doyle W. (О 
"Melbourne, Vic, Australia The Fiedler contingency 
model and the functioning of military squads. Academy 
, ро арене Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 450-459. 
—cinvestigated the joint effects of leader esteem for least 
| coworker (leader LPC), mean LPC of mem- 
By and intergroup competition on adjustment, inter- 
Personal relations, and task performance effectiveness. 
ле data was obtained from 52 US Army 
i gineer training squads of approximately 13 
3 m E The variables had few десс effects 
ENS $ pet the adjustment and task 

е squads.—Journal abstract. 

$5 S Weinstein, Neil D. (Rutgers State U, Cook Coll, 
ance. J, swick) Effect of noise on intellectual perform- 
#- 548-554. КЫ of. "Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 
TAN tudied the effect of realistic noise levels on 
dt lectually challenging task. 33 undergraduates 
ee ig Proofreading in quiet or with a background of 
ШТ pro» noise (70 db). As predicted, noise Ss 
"Spelling А er significantly from quiet Ss in detecting 
SINUM but were poorer at identifying grammati- 
"ors. Contrary to expectations, recall of the content 
Proofreading passages was unaffected. Detailed 
Tevealed that Ss initially worked more slowly 
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and less steadily during noise bursts than during 
intervening quiet periods, but more accurately, Results 
are interpreted in terms of the feedback available to the 
Ss and the strategies they adopted to cope with the 
distraction. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6358. Wyon, D. P. (National Swedish Inst for 
Building Research Environmental Lab, LTH, Lund) The 
effects of moderate heat stress on typewriting perform- 
ance. Ergonomics 1974(May), Vol 17(3), 309-318. 
— Reanalyzes data from the 1923 report of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation in which the typing | 
performance of a total of 32 male and 15 female Pi | 
was evaluated for 5-10 days at air temperatures of 20 | 
and 24°C. By using nonparametric statistical methods” 
that were not available at the time of original 
tion, it is shown that Ss ormed considerably and _ 
significantly more work at 20 than at 24°C on the task; | 
(German summary) (17 ref) m 


Management & Leadership р ca 


6359. Burgoyne, John С. Ап action research | 
experiment in the evaluation of a management - 
development course. Journal of Management Studies, 
1973(Feb), Vol 10(1), 8-14.—The Manchester Business 


School’s Management Course was used as the context to Ш 


action research method. 
research is characterized by (a) the observation of the 
behavioral context under study and the use of the _ 
observations to influence that context (influencing 
procedure) and (b) the assessment of the change brought 
about by using this method (monitoring procedure). 
Since these 2 quasi-independent studies are carried out 
“one inside the other,” the approach is designated 
“nested.” The paradigm was used to test the hypothesis 
that the influencing procedure, a systematic interview of 
course objectives and feedback on student response to 
‘ould result in the monitoring of an increase 


the course, Wi 
in student perception of how much they had learned. 


nfirmation of this hypothesis suggests that the 
E Жет is useful in the development of educational 


ula.—R. A. Levit. 
6360. Cummings, L. L.; Huber, George P. & Arendt, 
Eugene. (U Wisconsin, Graduate School of Business, 
Madison) Effects of size and spatial arrangements on 
decision making. Academy of Management Jour- 
nal, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 460-475.—Reviews the litera- 
ture on the effects of group size and space upon group 
decision-making performance, , member satisfaction, _ 
member consensus, and leadership emergence. Adminis- 
trative implications are drawn from an experiment 
studying the effects of the 2 variables on decision quality, 
decision speed, and member consensus. (31 ref) Й 
6361. Evans, Martin G. (U Toronto, School o 
Business, Ontario, Canada) A leader's ability to ae 
tiate, the subordinate's perception of the leader, à 
subordinate's performance. olo 
1973¢Fal), Vol 26(3), 385-395.—Explored the pon 
that a leader behaves differently toward difi wi 
subordinates. 310 public utility workers were evalua 
on job performance, leadership behavior, and i c 
leader behavior based on self-ratings and completion ef А 
{һе Leadership Behavior Description Question a a р 
hypotheses were tested: (a) that supervisors wil й 


explore the nested 


pud т 


Personnel Psychology, T4 


ereotype scores were highly discriminating in judg- 
ents about their subordinates, and (b) that a supervi- 
rs differentiation moderates the relationship between 
а sübordinate's perception of the leader's behavior and 
€ subordinate's rating of his own performance. Results 
ailed to support either hypothesis.—R. S. Albin. 
1.6362. Fodor, Eugene M. (Clarkson Coll of Technolo- 
y) Disparagement by a subordinate as an influence on 
the use of power. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 652-655.—Determined whether 
distribution of rewards by student Supervisors in an 
industrial simulation was influenced by a situation in 
hich a member of the work crew repeatedly disparaged 
their competence. Ss were 60 male undergraduates, 
‘Disparagement did not appear to affect the supervisor's 
| allocation of rewards to an ingratiator, but it did result in 
_ а tendency to favor a compliant worker who was not an 
 ingratiator. Under circumstances where he found himself 
е object of denigration by a subordinate, the supervisor 
_ gave the compliant worker higher creativity ratings on 
toy models designed during the simulation than he did in 
the control condition of the experiment.—Journal 


* 
T 


2 $ Paul S. (Carnegie-Mellon U) An 
| examination of referents used in the evaluation of pay. 
p: Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
_ 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 170-195.—Presents a conceptual 
- framework for determining how people evaluate their 
pay. Data from 209 25-65 yr old managers indicate that 

eople use multiple referents in evaluating their pay, 3 
classes of referents (other, system, and self) were 
identified which were significantly associated with 
feelings about pay satisfaction. Factors affecting the 
|. selection of referents were also described. Level of 
| professionalism and salary were related to the selection 
_ of different types of referents, Location in an organiza- 
| tional boundary (vs inside) role did not directly affect the 


- selection of referents, (17 rel abstract. 


6364. Hamner, 


igan 

mbiguity 

of Applied Psychol- 

{ Obtained measures 
iguity, and various job involve- 
igh-level managers, Role conflict 
related to the amount of reported 


uence, 
t and anxiety. It is 
taken into account 
e stress factors with 
cw гш 
а isconsin, Graduate 
n) Comparisons of self- and 


performance. Journal 
у, 1974(Oct), Vol 59(5), 638-642 Self. 
performance on 9 dimensions 


'Banizational sample of 102 
was-found that self- 
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6366. Ivancevich, John M. (U Houston) A study of a 
cognitive training program: Trainer styles and group. 
development. Academy of Management Journal, 
1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 428-439.—Studied 2 groups of Ist- 
level managers (n = 32) involved in a cognitive-orient- 
ed training program. The structured or directive style 
was more effective in achieving group cohesiveness, 
minimizing participant conflict, increasing communica- 
tion, achieving group productivity, and encouraging a 
favorable attitude toward the trainer than was a less 
structured trainer style.—Journal abstract. 

6367. Larcebeau, Jean. [Man in the work hierarchy.] 
(Fren) Orientation Scolaire ег Professionelle, 
1974(Јап-Маг), No 1, 23-42.—Describes the relation- 
ship between superior and subordinate as a material 
exchange of a certain amount of time during which 
service is rendered. The function of hierarchical chains is 
seen as collecting time on each level from the worker and 
disseminating the time of the superior (in the form of his 
competence and judgment) toward the bottom of the 
hierarchy. Protection and remuneration of the subordi- 
nate corresponds to his loyalty and respect toward the 
superior. 2 

6368. Mackenzie, Kenneth D. (U Kansas) Measuring 
a person's capacity for interaction in a problem solving 
group. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 149-169.—Describes a study in 
which the problem of combining the determinants of the 
Span of control of a supervisor in a hierarchy was 
extended to that of deriving an expression for the 
maximum number of subordinates a person can have. 

is maximum is constrained by the norm set by the 
group and considers slack time, internal calculation time, 
and times for interaction with supervisors and colleagues 
as well as subordinates. The expression for maximum 
span of control was then modified for use with empirical 

ta from actual Broups. A discussion of some of the 
data problems and their solutions is presented. Among 
these problems are learning, varying problem complexi- 
ty, and clock errors.—Journal abstract. A t 

6369. Miner, John B. (Georgia State U) Motivation to 
manage among women: Studies of business manana 
and educational administrators. Journal of Vocus 
Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(2), 197-208—Conduct 
Studies in a department store and in 4 school districts to 
determine if managerial motivation is related to manage- 
ment success indexes and whether female managers have 
less managerial motivation than males. Ss were 44 female 
and 26 male managers in the department store enr 
ages = 47.9 and 34.8 yrs, respectively) and 25 femi 
and 194 male educational administrators (mea f 
age = 53.5 and 45.0 yrs, respectively). The measure E 
managerial motivation used was the Miner Sentenc 
Completion Scale. Managerial motivation was signifi- 
cantly Telated to the Success of female managers, but m 
consistent differences in the managerial motivation O' 
male and female managers were found. Implications for 
the vocational guidance of females and for research m 

€ area of managerial talent supplies are discussed- 
Minis abstract. tivation té 
- Miner, John B. (Georgia State U) Motiv: 
manage among women Studies of college studera 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 50), 


241-250.—Administered the Miner Sentence Comple- 
tion Scale (MSCS) to 46 male and 97 female undergradu- 
“ate education students, 99 male and 42 female graduate 
education students, 107 female and 944 male undergrad- 
uate business students, and 29 male and 47 female liberal 
‘arts undergraduates. Although differences in the motiva- 
lion to manage were not found among Ss majoring in 
education, females in business administration and liberal 
arts had lower managerial motivation scores than the 
comparable male samples. Findings are discussed in 
terms of their relationships to sex discrimination, 
prospective managerial talent shortages, and the voca- 
tional guidance of female undergraduates in general. 
—Journal abstract. 
6371. Rosen, Sidney; Grandison, Richard J. & Stewart, 
John E. (U Georgia) Discriminatory buckpassing: 
Delegating transmission of bad news. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 
249-263.—48 male undergraduates were assigned the 
"tole of personnel manager while a confederate served as 
their assistant. Their task was to test a job applicant 
(Confederate) and, based on his (rigged) passing or 
T failing performance, to inform him of whether he would 
be hired for a (bogus) position. Managers also had to 
© decide whether to tell the good or bad news directly to 
"the applicant or to delegate (“buck-pass”) the telling to 
assistant. After the Ist candidate left, a 2nd arrived 
"Unexpectedly. It was predicted that managers would 
. initially adopt the preferred role of discriminatory buck- 
passing (telling good news directly, buck-passing on bad 
1608), but would see the 2nd candidate's arrival as an 
Opportunity to achieve equity with their assistant. There 
Was no evidence of equitable behavior. Instead, discrimi- 
Matory buck-passing occurred to a nonsignificant extent 
Оп the Ist candidate and to a significant extent on the 
2nd. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2: 6372. Schneier, Craig E. (U Colorado) Behavior 
, “Modification in management: A review and critique. 
Academy of Management Journal, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
1928-548.— Reviews the management literature concern- 
EC the use of operant principles and of behavior 
Modification techniques. Included are studies explaining 
_ Organizational research testing operant principles and 
‘Work done to date regarding applications of behavior 
Modilication in organizations. (117 ref) 
6373. South, John C. (Duquesne U) Achievement 
ion among managers of small businesses, 
ofA ation managers, and business students. Journal 
"Gl Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 59(4), 509-510.—A. 
2 лл measure of achievement motivation by Н. 
7 pus that was originally tested on college students 
€ Netherlands was administered to 45 business 
Be students, 41 small business managers, and 36 
i oration managers. In addition, category scores were 
p to reflect the more specific components of the 
E ochicvement (n-Ach) construct. Item analyses 
Eo er-Richardson 20 estimates were adequate. 
: ficisnans among the category scores were signifi- 
Y lower for the student sample, which suggests the 
à Construct may be less differentiated among older 
agers. Managers differed significantly from business 


i Зи on several components of n-Ach.—Journal 
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6374. Taylor, Ronald N. & Dunnette, Marvin D. (U _ 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Relative contrib- 
ution of decision-maker attributes to decision process- _ 
es. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(2), 286-298.—Studied individual and 
joint contributions to decision processes of psychological 
and demographic attributes of decision-makers in 79 
male industrial managers. Performance in decision- 
making was determined by the Personnel Decision 
Simulation, a simulated managerial decision problem. 
which measures 8 decision E 
attributes contributed heavily to the evaluative aspects of — 
decision-making (i.e., judging information diagnosticity M. 
and integrating it into a high quality solution) particular- A 
ly to predecision and decision point behavior. Motiva- 
tional and personality attributes (measured by a battery — 
of 14 tests) influenced stylistic or idiosyncratic behaviors .— 


processes, The cognitive 


leading to a choice (e.g, amount of inf 
and processing rate) and was especially influential on” i| 
post-decisional behaviors (e.g., decision confidence and” 
decision flexibility). (20 ref)—Journal abstract. Y 
6375. Taylor, Ronald N. & Dunnette, Marvin D. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, 
ism, risk-taking propensity, and intelligence on. 
decision-making strategies for a sample of industrial. 
managers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
420-423.—Used the Rokeach 
ionnaire, and Personnel Classifi- _ 
cation Test to assess the relative influence of dogmatism, 
risk-taking propensity, and intelligen 
adopted in a decision- 
industrial managers. 
that dogmatism is 
gy characterized by rapi 


Canada) Influence of 


Choice Dilemmas Questi 


decisions following limited 
ropensity for risk was. 
king strategy involving 
basis of little information, 


information processing, In 
lated with efficiency in prox 1 
choices, and cautiousness in changin, 
face of adverse consequences. 

6376. Templer, Andrew J. 
Cables, Boksburg, 


359-367.—Studied the relation- _ 
ed and others-perceived man- | 
y examined some of the 
p style. The. Leader 


Behavior Description 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol 26(3), 
ship between self-perceiv 


independent dime! 


piede 
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formation sought 


@ 


gmatism Scale, 


ce on strategies - 
se for 79 male M 
rt previous findings | 
associated with a decision TE j 
id and confidently 
information search. High 
iated with an information- 
id decisions made on the 
but involved deliberate 
was positively corre- 
'ocessing information, accurate 
decisions in the 
abstract. 
(Standard Telephones & 
vo Sa the ge 
leadershi using 
Ío A Personnel Psycholo- — 


 іапіѕт, and how it relates to the attitudes and perform- 
ance of the subordinate. The interaction between the 
level of authoritarianism and tolerance for freedom on 
part of the leader were examined. Questionnaire data 
from 488 managers of retail finance offices in a large 
consumer finance firm were evaluated for authoritarian- 
ism, job satisfaction, job threat and anxiety, role 
biguity, tolerance for freedom, and productivity. It 
| was found that leader tolerance for freedom and 
Subordinate authoritarianism were not related to per- 
ormance measures.—R. S. Albin, 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


6378. Chattopadhyay, Gouranga P. The use of a group 
| dynamics laboratory in process consultation: A case 
"study set in the Bank of Calcutta: Il. Journal of 
Management Studies, 1973(Feb), Vol 10(1), 15-24. 
_ 6379. Johnston, Н. Russell. (Wake Forest U, Babcock 
Graduate School of Management) Some personality 
correlates of the relationships between individuals and 
organizations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 59(5), 623-632.—Used data from the Thematic 
"Apperception Test and nondirective interviews with 39 
[ола employed by а consulting firm to study the 
between 3 personality dimensions and the individu- 
Ў perceptions of his relationship with the organization. 
| Results show that individuals with active or high-task 
| Orientation perceive a more positive relationship with the 
Organization generally and with specific features of the 
- Organization than do passive or low-task peers. Differ- 
ences along the interpersonal dimension were not 
ignificant. Results raise questions concerning more 
‘effective matching of individuals and organizations. 
—VJournal abstract. 


fourg, J. (CNRS, 
om work: A study in 
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6382. Allen, John A.; Schroeder, Stephen R. & Ball, 
Patricia G. (U North Carolina, Highway Safety Research 
Ctr, Chapel Hill) Effects of head restriction on drivers’ 
eye movements and errors in simulated dangerous 
situations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
59(5), 643-648.—2 groups of 15 undergraduates each 
tracked a segment of a life insurance company driver- 
training film by manipulating the controls of a Drivo- 
Trainer station. One group had their heads restricted 
during the session, the other did not. Restriction of the 
head resulted in more driving errors and fewer (a) long 
eye movements; (b) driving adjustments to critical events 
to the left of the driver's field of view; and (c) fixation 
errors, especially overshoots. Eye-movement frequency 
was positively correlated with driving adjustments and 
negatively related to driving errors. It is concluded that 
(a) driving performance is better when the eye-head 
compensatory system is able to move freely, (b) head 
restriction may bias the distribution of fixation locations, 
and (c) the frequency of shifting fixations may be 
negatively correlated with driving errors—Journal 
abstract. - 

6383. Ashley, C. & Rao, В. К. An equal sensation 
study of differential vibration between feet and seat. 
Ergonomics, 1974(May), Vol 17(3), 331-342.— Conduct- 
ed 4 experiments with a total of 20 healthy male adults in 
Which (a) measurements of random foot and body 
vibration yielded contours for sinusoidal foot and body 
vibrations and (b) the 2 contours were compared on an 
equal-sensation basis. Results substantiate the equal- 
sensation technique and could find application in the 
field of vehicle ride research. (German summary) 

6384. Biberman, Lucien M. (Inst for Defense Analy- 
sis, Arlington, VA) Fallacy and fact of sampled imagery 
displays. Human Factors, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 286-299. 
—Demonstrates that factors long considered to be of 
primary importance to the visual performance of 
observers of diplays of sampled imagery are dependent 
upon, subordinate to, or no more important than other 
factors largely overlooked. In TV displays, sharp raster 
lines interfere with the true image to form false images, 
and “shades of gray” and “resolution,” often treated n 
independent variables, depend directly upon the кур 
lo-noise ratio in the imagery as a function of spatial 
frequency. Experimental and theoretical work in the area 
is briefly reviewed, and some implications for system 
design criteria are pointed out.—Journal abstract. f 

6385. Cheney, R. L. & Spencer, J. (U Wales, Inst of 
Science & Technology, Cardiff) Dimensional ШИТ) 
tion on engineering drawings. Ergonomics, 1974М8у) 
yol 170), 343-363.—Examined how the lay-out of 

mension values on engineering drawings affects t 2 
ability of people reading them to extract specified vale 
accurately and rapidly. Results of 2 experiments sho’ 
that the degree to which performance was sube 
random influences was almost wholly dependent on е 
precise form of question posed about a drawing feature: 
Evidence indicates that a hybrid abstracted form © 
dimension lay-out shows promise. (German summary, 

6386. Fhanér, & Hane, Monica. (U Uppsala, 
and den) Seat belts: Relations between beliefs, attitude, 
and use. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Aug), V° 
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59(4), 472-482.—A sample of 368 car owners answered a 
mailed questionnaire constructed on the basis of a model 
of attitudes toward seat-belt use. A factor analysis 
yielded a belief pattern interpreted in terms of 5 
factors—Discomfort, Worry, Risk, Effect, and Inconven- 
jence. The model appeared useful since an independent 
measure of attitude to seat-belt use could be predicted. 
(т = .84) from a linear combination of these factor 
scores. The correlation between the attitude measure and 
reported use of seat belts was .56, or about the same as 
that between the belief factor combination and reported 
use. The combination of the Discomfort and Effect 
factors gave near optimal predictions (r = .52). Results 
were replicated on a new sample of 105 drivers. A model 
of seat-belt use is suggested in which conceptions about 
discomfort of belt usage and effects of belts in an 
accident are regarded as determinants of usage. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6387. Finley, Brian H.; Webster, Robert G. & Swain, 
Alan D. (Sandia Lab, Albuquerque, NM) Reduction of 
human errors in field test programs. Human Factors, 
1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 215-222.—Gathered data on errors 
and error-likely situations in field tests from 3 sources: 
test documents, interviews with test personnel (22 
engineers and supervisors), and observations of a human 
factors specialist who participated in several field tests. 
Data are summarized and recommendations made on 
how the likelihood of such errors can be reduced by 
using human factors observers with duties as described 
in this report.—Journal abstract. 

6388. Gould, John D. & Drongowski, Paul. (IBM 
Research Ctr, Yorktown Heights, NY) An exploratory 
Study of computer program debugging. Human Factors, 
1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 258-277.—30 experienced FOR- 
PRAN programers debugged 12 l-page FORTRAN 
listings, each of which was syntactically correct but 
contained ] nonsyntactic error. 3 classes of bugs in each 
4 4 different programs were debugged. Key results show 
that debug times were short. The “information aids” 
groups did not debug faster than the control group; 
Programers adopted their debugging strategies based 
en the information available to them. Results suggest 

at programers often identify the intended state of a 
йо before they find the bug. Debugging was at 
s iwice as efficient the 2nd time programmers 
5 speed à program (though with a different bug in it). 
IRE le a erue description of debugging is 
identified and possible principles of debugging are 

о Core) oural abstract. 

- Gustafson, David H.; Huber, George P. & 
rd red (U Wisconsin, Madison) Field testing 
197407) гопотаюпе systems. Human Factors, 
cerned with ol 16(3), 229-237.—Made 2 studies con- 
medical a | the valuation of computer-supplemented 
guidelin eens systems to derive and illustrate 
Tests of or designing, conducting, and analyzing field 
not а systems. The guidelines presented аге 

ve and are intended to supplement those 


со i 
er found in books dealing with research evalua- 


63 5 
U, San s rigan, John E. (California Polytechnic State 
опоту: Fung PO) Human factors information 
Y: Fundamental human factors applications for 


. 293 
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architectural programs. Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol | 
16(4), 432-440.—Identification of user expectations and 
requirements, which is vital to the successful implemen- 
tation of architectural programs, can be achiev 
through the application of behavioral science and human 
factors techniques to the professional practice of archi- 
tecture. A 27-item taxonomy of informational objectives 
is presented which stresses analytic techniques based on 
direct observation of user behavior. A review by the - 
individual designer will determine which items are а 
important for his specific architectural program. (16 ref) | 
—Journal abstract. A 
6391. Hirsch, Joseph. (US Naval Undersea Research | 
& Development Ctr, Pasadena, CA) Rate control in - 
man-machine systems. In Conference on cutaneous | 
communication systems and devices. Austin, TX: Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Describes the operatio! 
of tactile control systems and suggests that tactile signals. 
can be used to present rate information in man—ma\ e 
control systems as an alternative to quickening a visual _ 
display. Suitable systems for unmanned vehicles are 
outlined, and experiments on compensatory control and 
the effects of tactual rate signals are reported. Issues in 
machine tool design are also noted. (15 ref) Ey. 
6392. Howarth, C. L; Routledge, D. A. & Repetto- 
Wright, R. (U Nottingham, England) An analysis of road . 
accidents involving child pedestrians. Ergonomics, — 
1974(May), Vol 17(3), 319-330.—Obtained measures 
exposure from interviews with 168 male and 168 fema 
5-11 yr old children and from traffic density counts on. 
the roads they crossed in the previous 24 hrs. Results 
show that the raw accident figures greatly underestimate 
the relative risk to children aged 5, 6, and 7 yrs, that th 
greater number of accidents to males of this age is n 
due to their greater exposure to traffic, and that by the 
age of 8 yrs, males are no more at risk than females. ' 
(German summary) 
Detectin; nges in 
Кано E Тов), Vol 165), 278-285 Performed 2 
experiments, each with 4 male undergraduate volunteer 
ptive 


system dynamics, 
sufficient time. 


ics.—Journal abstract. 
Edgar M. 


Sciences, Arlington, 
compromise. Human Factors, 
203-214.—Selectively compares 1t 
testing with laboratory experimentation. Although n 
is derived from the scientific method, it is demonstrated _ 
that there are critical differences between the2 research. 
settings. Field testing is not a simple extension of the 
laboratory into an operational setting. Technique 


procedures, and research strategies differ; a technology 
‘is evolving to bridge the gap between the 2 research 
domains. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6395. Kassab, Samuel J. (Erie Community Coll, North 
Campus, Williamsville) Research note: Reduction of 
“muscular fatigue associated with repetitive light assem- 
bly operations by means of arm counterbalancing. 
Human Factors, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 323-326.—The 
muscular effort required to perform a light assembly task 
"was monitored by electromyography on each of 14 
~ female Ss first with the arms unsupported and then with 
the weight of the arms counterbalanced. A highly 
"significant difference was found, indicating that muscu- 
lar effort can be reduced approximately 50% by 
counterbalancing the weight of the arms. 
EC 6396. Luria, S. M. et al. (US Naval Submarine Base 
—— New London, Naval Submarine Medical Research Lab, 
_ Groton, CT) Vision through various scuba facemasks. 
Human Factors, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 395-405.—Com- 
_ parisons of 5 commercially available facemasks, using 
_ 150 Ss, showed significant differences among the masks 
for every visual process tested. Some masks were 
| superior for one purpose and inferior for another (e.g., 
the mask which had lenses designed to compensate for 
the optical distortions found under water, improved size 
and distance estimates and hand-eye coordination but 
| degraded acuity and stereoacuity). Results are not 
_ explained on the basis of differential susceptibility to 
_ fogging. (20 ref) 
= 6397. Roscoe, Stanley N. (U Illinois) Assessment of 
| pilotage error in airborne area navigation procedures. 
Human Factors, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 223-228.—To 
establish the accuracy of use and freedom from pilot 
blunders associated with systems employing various 
- configurations of ty ua and controls it is stressed that 
_ both simulator and flight experimentation are necessary. 
_ An automatically adaptive cockpit side task provides a 
saturating level of pilot workload and allows sensitive 
and statistically reliable measurement of a pilot’s 
residual attention as a common metric for area naviga- 
tion pum ашаа. (16 ref) 
.. 6398. b ur 1.; Federman, Philip J. & Burkett, 
James R. (Applied Psychological Seen Wayne, PA) 
Increasing and evaluating the readability of Air Force 
written materials. US AFHRL Technical Report, 


Ee 
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1974(Aug) No 74-28, 88 p.—Describes how to apply 
techniques—including the cloze and Flesch methods, 
SMOG grade, FORCAST, and the Automated Readabil- 
ity Index—that have been used in measuring the 
readability-comprehensibility and reading level of textu- 
al materials. Instructions are provided, in a step-by-step 
fashion, for determining the reading level of written 
material and for presenting subject matter material 
through methods other than prose. Procedures for 
simplifying written material are presented, and experi- 
mental methods for determining the effectiveness of 
written material are described. Multisensory presentation 
of US Air Force training material is examined. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6399. Snyder, Harry L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) Image quality and face recognition on a 
television display. Human Factors, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 
300-307.—5 observers were asked to match faces 
presented singly on a TV display with 1 of 35 faces 
presented on a photographic display. The probability of 
correct recognition and the time required to recognize 
the single face were related to the quality of the TV 
image. Image quality was varied by changing the square- 
wave response of the TV system and the video signal-to- 
noise voltage ratio. A derived unitary metric of image 
quality, the square-wave modulation transfer function 
area, correlated highly with both measures of observer 
performance. The utility of this metric for systems design 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6400. Triggs, Thomas J.; Levison, William H. & 
Sanneman, Richard. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, Cam- 
bridge, MA) Some experience with flight-related elec- 
trocutaneous and vibrotactile displays. In Conference on 
cutaneous communication systems and devices. Austin, 1^: 
Psychonomic Society, 1974. vi, 122 p.—Reports a series 
of experiments which evaluated various design parame- 
ters of quantized tactual displays for the presentation of 
information important in flight control. Findings from 
Studies of tactual vs visual tracking, tactile display 
location, types of cutaneous stimulation, and step шр 
tracking are presented. Tactual displays produ 1 
Significantly worse performances than standard visua 
displays and therefore may be more suitable for fewer 
wide-band inputs. (30 ref) 
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Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi: 


4652, 4672 
Adrenergic Blocking Drugs 4749, 4750 
Adrenergic Drugs [See also Ampheta: 
mine, Dextroamphetamine] 4686, 4766 
A [See Corticotropin] | 
Adrenol: 


ji 


Young Adults] 4459, 4849, 4881, 4942, 
5006, 5009, 5021, 5086, 5095, 5255, 5365, 
5514, 5557, 5665, 5669, 5987, 6212 X 

[See also Television Adver- 
tising] 5281, 5291, 5296, 5297, 5409, 
6271, 6278 


Aerospace Personnel 
d Hook | 
Aetiology tiology| 
Affective Disturbances [See also Depres- 
sion (Emotion) Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion] 5450, 5531 

Affective [See Manic Depres- ~ 
sive Psychosis, Psychotic Depressive — 
Reaction} : 
Africa 4980, 5051, 5087, 5339, 5454, 
5515, 5703, 5734 Н í 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 22 


Aftereffect] er 
] ces 4262, 4470, 4485, 4548, _ 3 
, 4805, 4839, 4849, 4855, 4861, 4862, — — 
4866, 4867, 4879, 4881, 4888, 4902, 4903, 
4905, 4906, 4907, 4910, 4912, 4914, 4915, 
4924, 4928, 4931, 4938, 4939, 4942, 4945, 
4948, 4950, 4955, 4962, 4977, 4989,5005, _ 
55006, 5009, 5012, 5019, 5026, 5086, 5089, 
5117, 5218, 5222, 5277, 5303, 5365, 5588, 
5674, 5706, 5737, 5741, 6309 ^ 
4881, 4998, 5000, 5002, 5003, 5005, Ru 
5011, 5012, 5014, 5015, 5016, 5017,5018, — 
5019, 5020, 5340, 5470, 5491, 5545, 5551, — 
5631, 5659, 5702, 5735, 5713, 5815, 5827, 
6023, 6029, 6054, 6055, 6075 T PE 
Behavior [See also Animal _ 
ive Behavior, Ar; RU. лаа j 
Behavior, Conflict, reat Postures, — 
Violence, War] 4531, 4532, 4537, 4695, 
4960, 4964, 5107, 5159, 5187, 5200, 5233, 
5254, 5263, 5323, 5484, 5653, 5805, 6143 


E 


i е rm E 


Aircraft Pilots 4370, 4702, 6316, 6333 


- Akinesia [See Apraxia] 


Alarm Responses 4775 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns [See also 
Problem Drinking, Social Drinkin 
5021, 5042, 5063, 5075, 5132, 5618, 5619, 
5628, 5646, 5647, 5649, 5650, 5878 
Alcohol Intoxication [See also Chronic 
Alcoholic Intoxication] 4706, 4732, 5021 
Alcoholic Beverages [See also Beer] 4695, 
4702 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See also Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis] 5612 
Ak Psychosis [See Alcoholic Hal- 
lucinosis, Korsakoffs Psychosis} 
Alcoholism [See also Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis] 4732, 5466, 5504, 5600, 5605, 5606, 
5611, 5612, 5618, 5620, 5621, 5628, 5629, 
5634, 5642, 5646, 5649, 5650, 5843, 5865, 
5893, 5908, 5938 
Alcohols [See also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 
nol, Tetrahydrocannabinol] 4707, 4713, 
4715, 4732, 4754, 4762 
Alexia [See Aphasia] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Alienation 4948, 5161, 5324, 6336 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Heroin, Mescaline, 
Morphine, Nicotine, Peyote, Physostig- 
mine, Pilocarpine, Reserpine, Scopola- 
mine, M Downer [Se S En 
Allergic Disorders [See Food Allergies 
Al 4326 ge 
Al [See Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet, Letters (Alphabet)] 
Altitude Effects 4594 
Altruism 4965, 4971, 5228, 5560 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 
Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Amenorrhea 5467 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians 5022, 5132, 5278, 5843, 
6148, 6154 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Be amc 
far Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 
ases] 
Amines [See also азору Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, techolamines, 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Co- 
caine, Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, 
Eee китае Mecamylamine, 
orepinephrine, Physostigmine, Scopo- 
famines Serotonin] 4 19 
Amino Acids [See also Histidine, Methio- 
nine, POI 4693 
mt x a 
mnesi , 4647, 4654, 4665, 
4744, 5738 126; 


Am 4692, 4755, 47 
е 161, 3081, 
punctis (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 


Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetami 
Ampheta mine Sulfate [See а 
Amphibia [See also Frogs] 4542 
Amygdaloid Body £539, 4617, 466 4631, 


Problem Solving 4415 
ү T irin, Atri 
pue Heroin, Mesi MONIO 
copolamine] 4684, 4685, 5885 E 
lysis of Covariance 4299, 4316 
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Analysis of Variance 4309, 4313, 4316 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 
Analytical Psychotherapy 5332, 5429, 
5797 

к [See alee T 14621 
Androgens also Testosterone’ , 
4652, 4764, 4831 


5750 
jw [See also Cocaine, 
Ether (Anesthetic), Lidocaine, Pentobar- 
bital] 4676, UD ^ 
Anger [See Hostility] 4964 
Angina Pocta 27 13 4 
Angiotensin 46 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
] 


Anguish [See Distress 
Aggressive Behavior [See also 


Attack Behavior, Threat Postures] 4652, 
er 4676, 4677, 4718, 4746, 4768, 4816, 
48. 


Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See i 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 4831, 4836 
Animal Breeding 4634, 4771 

Animal Circadian Rhythms 4789 

Animal 


Communication 4810, 4820, 4821, 
4823, 4825, 4827, 4829, 4833 
Animal 


Behavior 4578, 4645, 

4655, 4675, 4707, 4734, 4745, 4159, 4789 

Animal Environments 4599, 4654, 4773, 
4798, 4808, 4811, 4816, 4828 
Animal Escape Behavior 4643 

Animal [See also Animal Ag- 

Ce Behavior, Animal Biological 

ythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 


Differences, Animal Sexual Receptivit А 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack d 
ior, Nest Buildi t Postures] 


4771, 4773, 4775, 4780, 4808, 4816, 4819 
Animal tory Behavior 4650, 4662, 


4711,.4778, 4804 
Animal Feeding Behavior 4596, 4605, 
4611, 4612, 4617, 4632, 4633, 4634, 4645, 


4651, 4655, 4745, 4779, 4830, 4835, 4837 
Animal Innate Behavior 4779 E 


Animal Instinctive Behavior 4818 

4818, 4819, 4826, 4828? 1912 4817, 

Dg hing панни Sao An 
vis 

4811, 4814, 4831 ^ ШЫ 4906 

Animal 


Motivation 4634, 4651, 4655, 
4666, 4671, 4677, 4711, 4750, 4783, 4786, 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior 4836 

‘Animal 

Animal Open Field Behavior 4708, 4727, 
Animal Play 4828 

Animal Sex Differences 4630, 4644, 4804 


Animal Sexual Receptivity 
4764, 4809, 4831, 4832 е Чер, 
Animal 


E Behavior [See Anim: 
Aggressive Behavior, AC 


ii 


cation, Animal Division of Labor, Ani- 
mal Dominance, Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Animal Mating Behavior, Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Behav- 
ior, Threat Postures] 4649, 4774, 4807, 
4808, 4811, 4813, 4814, 4815, 4817, 4825, 
4828, 4829, 4832 

Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Animals [See Also Related Terms] 5530 
Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anorexia Nervosa 5462, 5467, 5501, 5813 
Anosmia 4609 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Anoxia 4608 Hostility] 

Antagonism [See Hostilit 
Anthropology 5032, 61 20. 

Antibodies 4763, 5492, 5504 it 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] | 
Anticipation (Serial Learning) [See Serial 
Anticipation (ещ 0], 

Апі t 

rore Doves [See also Diphenyl- 
hydantoin, Pentobarbital]4724 — | 

Antidepressant Drugs [See also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate] 
730, 4738, 5853, 5857, 5883, 5888, 5892 

Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Fluphenazine, Perphenazine] __ ^ 

Ani leptic Drugs [See also Diphenyl- 

hydantoin] 5868 

ea uie Drugs [See Chlorpro- 

mazine, Куе Reserpine] 

See Aversion NAT 
pe amet йл Drugs [See also Anden 
zophrenic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, n 

henazine, Perphenazine, Rese a 

etrabenazine, Trifluoperazine] ] 
5850, 5884 { 
Antischizophrenic [See also Chlor 

romazine, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, 

rifluoperazine] 5846, 5875 pild 
Ani ial Behavior [See also Chit 
‘Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile j 
linquency, Rape, Recidivism, The! 
5112, 5219, 5616, 5635, 5639, 6094 
Antisocial Personality 5547, 5574, 5 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] | 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Neostié 
ea [See also Anxiety Меш 
Separation Anxiety] 4594, 5161, 2788, 
5313, 5321, 5334, 5987, 5596, 5619, 979% 
5848, 5860, 5878, 5885, 5935 5856 
Anxiety Neurosis 5461, 5850, 5855, 992» 
5857 


Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
se ee Anxiety] 

а е [see Aserca Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman) 
Aphagia 4612, 4655 
yet 18, 4681, 4767 
Momo hine Hyürochloride See Аро" 
Apoplexy. [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 
yet Mazes, 


Apparatus [See also Electrodes, 
Seca С Sonat Stimulators. 
ratus)) 4253, 4266, 4318, 4220, E 
4353, 4544, 4570, 4583, 4717, 25 tf 
5241, 5412, 5917, 5921, 5928, 608"; 


j 


Apparent Movement 4356, 4364 

Apparent Size 4337, 4358 

Appetite [See also Hunger] 4605, 4664 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] _ 

Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 


sa, H: hagia, Obesity] 
Applica чыш {See Clinical Psy- 
chology, Consumer Psychology, Educa- 
tional Psychology, School Psychology, 
Social Psychology] 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia 5690 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures [See also General 
A titude Test Battery] 4288, 4859, 6189, 
41 
Indians [See American Indians] 

Architecture 5082, 6058, 6390 
Arguments 5177 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Arm (Anatomy) 6395 
Army psum 5105, 6347, 6356 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] | М 2 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Art Therapy 5816, 6210 
Arterial Pulse 4715 
ая ре Bees] 
Articulat реесһ) 4481, 4849, , 
5262, 5732, 6195 р oe 
Articulation Disorders [See also Stutter- 
ing] 5687, 5689, 5690 | 
Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 

[See also Architecture, Biography, 
Drama, Literature, Motion Pictures (En- 
tertainment), Music, Musical Instru- 


ments, Poetry] 5242 
Ashkenazim [S i 
Asia 6380 im [See Judaism] 


Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 
крон rre asain Aspira- 
» ation: irati 
Sr spirations] 


SERES 5935 

ent [See Measurement] 

imilation 

Assimilation] E eer, 
се KEY Behavior) 5210 

Paired Associate Learnin; if Si 


tions (Contextual) [See Contextu- 


Contextual йүс гө us] 4408, 
» sociations] 4408, 
"i 4459, 4466, 4485, 4493, 4520, 5205, 
Asthenic Pe i 
Seo шу 5455 

Astrology 5364 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 

Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


Tranquilizing 


^ ic) [See Stereotaxic At- 
‘tmospheric 2 
Conditions 4610, 6298 
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Atomism [See Reductionism] 

Atria (Heart) [See Heart Auricles] 
Atropine 4673, 4692 

Attack Behavior 4787 

Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 


ment] 

Suicide 5631, 5896, 6000 
Attention [See also Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Vigi- 
lance] 1, 4505, 4522, 4743, 478, 
4901, 6118, 6171 
Attention Span 4263 
Attitude 5036, 5106, 5122, 5202, 
5239, 6021, 6112, 6324 
Attitude Formation 5175, 5215, 5217, 
5281, 5295, 5805 
Attitude Measurement 4280, 5062, 5088, 
5101, 5185, 5245, 5252, 5260, 5384, 6270 
Attitude Measures 5039, 5064, 5193, 
6261, 6350 
Attitude Similarity 5167, 5184, 5196, 
5207, 5234, 5235, 5236 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 5083, 
5100, 5102, 5104, 5110, 5116, 5118, 5139, 
5162, 5192, 5208, 5224, 5231, 5601, 5627, 
6334 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
Attribution 4532, 4997, 5049, 5186, 5192, 
5194, 5204, 5214, 5217, 5231, 5279, 5330, 
6272 
Audiences 4387 
Audiometry 4349, 4350, 5705 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) 


[Sec Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual Communications Media [Sec 
also Educational Audiovisual Aids, Edu- 
cational Television, Film Strips, Motion 
Pictures, Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment), Photographs, Television, Televi- 
sion Advertising, Videota ] 5989. 
Audiovisual Instruction also Tele- 
vised Instruction, Videotape Instruction] 
6142 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex 5739 


tion] 4456, 4843, os 
Auditory Displays 

А Evoked Potentials 
4714, 5739 


4485, 4523, 4891 А 
tory Stimulation [See also Noi 
Levels (Work Areas), Pitch сар ), 


4620, 4732, 4733, 4804, 4842, 4905 
Auditory Thresholds le RPS 
Aurally Handicapped Я 
Partially Hearing Impaired] 5721, 5722, 
5159 

Auricles (Heart) [See Heart Auricles] 
Australia 5027, 6315 


Austria 5036 
5227, 5326, 5605, 6115, 


Authoritarianism 

6308, 6375, 6377 

pears (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 


Authority 5053 
олеш [See also Early Infantile Autism] 
Autistic Children 5505, 5544, 5563, 5583, ( 
5944, 6221 

Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Autoimmune Disorders [See Immunolog- 


Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic — 


thetic Nervous System] 
Autopsy 5738 

Aversion 4693, 4704, 4727, 4902 
Aversion 4902 
Aversive Stimulation 5323, 5930 
Aviation [See Flight Instrumentation] 
Aviation Safety 6397 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] pe 


Avoidance Conditioning 4466, 

4606, 4608, 4619, 4648, 4650, 4663, 4667, 
4672, 4680, 4686, 4690, 4691, 4721, 4722, 
4726, 4121, 4131, 4152, 4161, 4770, 4785, 
4787, 4789, 4805 E 
Awareness [See also Attention, Divided 
Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten: 
tion, Vigilance] 4743, 5281 ‘ 


[See Infant Vocalization] 
[See Infants| 


tal] 
Bargaining 5153, 5166, 5199 h 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 


diti Ў 
Совета) ia [See Amygdaloid Body, 


Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
il 
Bar 6048 


Self Mutilation, Tantrums, - 
Thef] 5510, 5534, 5535, 5543, 5557, 
5640, 5643, 5648, 6063 x 

Behavior Modification [See also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Classroom 
Behavior Modification, Contingency 
Management, Implosive Therapy, Sys- 


tematic Desensitization tr Token 


i cesi 

ЭТ, 3382, 5412, 5417, 5671, 5766, 5768, 
5908, 5917, 5923, 5927, 5937, 5948, 5950, 
5951, 5954, 6027, 6056, 6063, 6072, 6123, 


6206, 622: ‚ 6372 
6169, 6204, S lems 3438, 5745, 5749, 


Behavior Therapy [See also Aversion 
"Therapy, Implosive Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Therapy] 5533, 5893, 
5896, 5899, 5903, 5904, 5906, 5912, 5913, 
5918, 5924, 5929, 5931, 5935, 5936, 5938, 
5944, 5947, 5948, 5953, 5968 

Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 4258, 5931 d | 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiomet 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 

Bias (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 
Bias] 

D орош) [See Response Bias] 

B y 5285, 5371 


Biography 5338, 5552 

Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms] 

Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal  Rhythms, Animal  Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms] 
Biology [See also Neurobiology] 5107, 


Birds [See also Chickens, 
Quails] 4781 

Birth [See also Premature Birth] 4562, 
2p 4817, 4826, 4859, 4932, 5050, 5468, 


Pigeons, 


Birth Control [See also Oral Contracep- 
tives, Vasectomy] 5061, 5097. 
Birth Injuries 5531, 5731 
Birth Order 4982, 4996, 6180 
Birth Rites 5050 
Birth Trauma 5731 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Bladder 5766 
Blind 4662, 5678, 5682, 5701, 5723, 5729, 
RE 5744, 5752, 6195, 6200, 6202, 6226, 
Blood [See also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 4723 
үа and Lymphatic Disorders 5487, 
Blood Cells [See Leucocytes, Lympho- 
олај ytes, Lympl 
lood Disorders [See Blood and Lymp- 
hatic Disorders] 
Blood Flow 5492 
Blood Plasma [Se at 
lasma [See also Blood S 
4701, 4735, ET 5871 J 
Blood Platelets 4574 
Blood Pressure 4715 
Blue Collar Worker | 
lue [See also Skilled 
Industrial Workers, Unskilled i 
Workers on | reb Industrial 
Body See also Blood, Blood 
pun Blood Serum, Saliva, Urine] 
Body Image 5344 


Body 
Boat Weigh (sco me pel 
Ibesity] 459i 
461 , 4644, 4740, 4811, 5467. 593 E 
Book 4251, 4254, 4269, 4271, 4276, 4278, 
4279, 4322, 4376, 4538, 4590, 4600, 4773, 
4810, 4820, 4841, 4844, 4845, 4857, 4864 
4878, 4882, 4908, 4911, 4930, 4933, 4964, 
4966, 4991, 5001; 5004, 5030, 5045, 5082, 
| 5087, 5093, 5114, 5120, 5123, 5136, 5145, 

5173, 5215, 5240, 5242, 5257, 5265, 5266, 
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5261, 5272, 5307, 5317, 5320, 5336, 5338, 
5341, 5343, 5371, 5437, 5447, 5457, 5470, 
5476, 5519, 5521, 5552, 5554, 5602, 5625, 
5643, 5657, 5663, 5675, 5686, 5733, 5761, 
5775, 5781, 5784, 5787, 5798, 5813, 5838, 
5840, 5882, 5904, 5911, 5912, 5915, 5975, 
5976, 5988, 6022, 6030, 6039, 6046, 6082, 
6083, 6093, 6173, 6207, 6211, 6232, 6249, 
6295, 6304 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Bowel Disorders [See Colon Disorders] 
Braille Instruction 6223 
Brain [See also Amygdaloid Body, Audi- 
tory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
Lobe, Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, Mesen: alon, Motor 
Cortex, tic Lobe, Reticular Forma- 
tion, Superior Colliculus, Telencephalon, 
Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Tha- 
lamus, Visual Cortex] 4533, 4563 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Damage [See also Brain Lesions, 
Hypothalamus Lesions] 5583, 5691, 
5697, 5699, 5747 
Brain Damaged 5739 
Brain Disorders [See also Alcohol Intoxi- 
cation, Alcoholic Hallucinosis, Anence- 
р), Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
ions, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, Ence- 
рњ Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
ypothalamus Lesions, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Minimal Brain Disorders, Organ- 
ic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Psychosis} 
5687, 5755, 5861, 5865, 5887 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See also Hypothalamus 
Lesions] 4604, 4609, 4613, 4614, 4615, 
4617, 4618, 4619, 4622, 4626, 4627, 4630, 
4631, 4635, 4636, 4639, 4641, 4642, 4644, 
4646, 4648, 4649, 4651, 4655, 4656, 4657, 
ya 4665, 4667, 4668, 4671, 4674, 4677, 


Brain Mapping [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Maps [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 

Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Stem [See also Reticular Forma- 
tion] 4674 

Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
пашко Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Spreadi: геѕѕіоп] 

Brain Weight 305" | 

Brazil 5044, 5352 

moe (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
Brief Psychotherapy 5836, 5932 


pcs Perception 4359, 4377, 4638, 


сю, nie en Buddhism] 

udgets ts And Cost Analysis] 
Business And Personnel {See 
also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical Per- 
sonnel, Management Personnel, Middle 


Level Managers, Skilled T i 
Workers, Тој 5 Level ms ines 
killed Industrial Workers, White Collar 


Workers] 6336, 6340, 6373 
Business 5316 

Business ie 6373 

Businessmen Business Anı - 
RES el ess And Indus. 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


iv 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 
Caffeine 4743, 4760 
Calcium 4747 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California F Scale 4284 

California Psychological Inventory 4285, 
5324, 5345 

Campaigns (Political) [See Political Cam- 
paigns] 

Canada 5125, 5153, 5468 

Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See also Hashish, Marihuana] 
4705, 4725, 5129 

Carbachol 4645 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes] 

Carbohydrates [See Glucose] 

Carbon Dioxide 4744 

Carbonic Anhydrase 4752 

Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 2 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Angina 
Pectoris, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Myocardial Infarctions] А 
Cardiovascular System [See Heart Auri- 


cles] у 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] о 
Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] к Р 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tion: : 
оак Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] З 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] : 

Careers [See Occupations] 

Carp [See Goldfish] 

Cartoons (Humor) 6318 


Case History [See Patient History] 
Case к 5462, 5464, Зат), 2 
5542, 5607, 5700, 5704, 5738, 5166, 2и 
5896, 5897, 5927, 5939, 5941, 5951, 5952, 
5953, 5958, 5965, 6063, 6077, 6208 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] ? 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy] as 

Catal 7 

cogat [See Posttreatment Follow- 


e 

taplexy 4592 

Catatonia 5742, 571 747 
Catatonic Schizophrenia " 
Catecholamines [See also Dopamine, 


Norepinephrine] 4736 > " 
Categorizing rise Classification (Cogn 
tive Process)] 

Catharsis 5323, 5956, 5969 

Cathexis 5344 7 
Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca 
tholicism| 

Cats 452), 4549, 4550, 4551, 4560, pn 
4563, 4564, 4597, 4618, 4620, 46. > 
4636, 4659, 4660, Ren 4675, 409^ 
4714, 4717, 4733, 474 

Caucasians 4282, 4914, 4994, 5022, 2 
5037, 5043, 5046, 5052, 5069, 2 2550, 
5232, 5237, 5278, 5314, 5428, 5453, 
5991, 6032, 6125 

Candate Nucleus 4618, 4622, 400 
Celibacy [See Sexual Abstine: 7 
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Married Couples [See Spouses 
Vasking [се 239, “Autry Masking, 
askin; 5, 4457, 4482, 4518 
Masochism 5477, 5495 
Mass Media [See also Educational Tele- 
AW) ре, тр Systems, 
5048, $598 elevision Advertising] 5109, 
Mena Practice 4463 
tory Muscles 4633, 4837 
Masturbation 5980 
pine ne [See Extramarital Interc- 
ternal Behavi i i 
Maternal Baie 55 Anima] 
Ok Relations] © mm") [See Mother 
зета! Deprivation [S i 
t 4 [See Animal Ma- 
lin] Behavior, Mother Child Rela- 
Mates (Н 
umans) [See $ 
Mathematical зы 6205 
lathematical Моде 
4395, ial, Modeling 4273, 4298, 
sisi » 4436, 4441, 4474, 4506, 4521, 
Mathenatical Psychology 4278, 4279 
bers (Num ( oncepts) [See also Num- 
Matheman 1215] 4389, 4491, 4935, 6161 
Achievement 6239 
lucation 4491, 6161, 6203, 


ouses] 


6239 
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Ma is дю (Animal) [See Animal 
turation [See Human Development] 

Маш onal) [See Emotional 


See J; 
Maze [See Jaw] 
Mazes 4772 ing 4636, 4646, 4760 
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Meaning [See Verbal Meaning, Word 

Meaning] 

Monet 4403, 4428, 4458, 4468, 

Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 

4276, 4291, 4870, 5177, 5433, 5611, 5882 

Mecamylamine 4742 

Media (Communications) [See Commu- 

nications Media] 

Media (Educational) [See Instructional 

Media] 

Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 

Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Mediation] 

Meen йз [See Sen Electro 
lography, lectroencephalo; hy, 

Elec en open 5390, ЕДА SATS 

5694, 6389 

Medical Education [See also Psychiatric 

in] 5384, 5386, 5393 

M History [See Patient History] 

Medical Patients 5394, 5748, 5871, 6021, 


6072, 6084 

Medical Sciences [See Child Psychiatry, 

Epidemiology, Geriatrics, Neurology, 

гаша, sychiatry, Psychopathology, 
urge! 

M A Students 5118, 5384, 5393 

Medical Therapeutic Devices [See Hear- 


ing Aids] 
Medical Treatment (General) 5964, 6019, 


Medication [See Therapy] 
Meditation 4585, 4591, 5967 2 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melatonin 4650 


Memory Trace, » 
Spontaneous Кесоу‹ Cen , 
4807, 4431, 4476, 4479, 4484, 4490, 4493, 
4498, 4502, 4511, 4514, 4515, 4629, 4647, 
4744, 4794, 4843, 4867, 4906, 5656, 6085 
Memory Disorders [See Amnesia] 
Memory Trace 4477, 4484, 4520, 4521 


Ovulation] 4574 
Menstrual Disorders 
'smenorrhea] 
fenstruation [See Menarche] 
Mental Confusion 4480 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 
Meutal Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 4857, 4998, 5432, 5437, 5438, 
5452, 5454, 5470, 5472, 5473, 5483, 5491, 
5493, 5500, 5502, 5517, 5527, 5537, 5541, 
5545, 5548, 5565, 5573, 5579, 5584, 5700, 
5702, 5728, 5743, 5755, 5761, 5795 
Mental Health [See also Communi! 
Mental Health] 5367, 5435, 5439, 5470, 
5535, 5557, 5809, 5990 
[Sce Co y Mental ih €— 
[See Communi! еп! 


School Psychologists] 5372, 5373, 5377, 
5392, 5395, 5655, 5849, 5999, 6030 
Mental Health Programs [See also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Suicide Preven- 
tion Centers] 5395, 5773, 5971, 5981, 
5984, 5997, 6012, 6045, 6051, 6088 
Mental Health (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 
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Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 


Mental Illness [See Mental Deren 
Menta Illness (Attitudes Toward) 5507, — 
Mental Retardation [See also Anence- 
phaly, Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
4933, 5493, 5657, 5664, 5673, 5675, 5679, 
5682, 5686, 5700, 6069, 6078 
Mentally Retarded [See also Educable _ 
Mentally Retarded, Institutionalized — 
Mentally Retarded, Profoundly Mental- 
ly Retarded, Severely Mentally Retard- 
ed, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 5457, 
5656, 5659, 5662, 5663, 5665, 5667, 5669, 1 
5670, 5671, 5672, 5674, 5677, 5678, 5680, 
5683, 5950, 5992, 5997, 6005, 6098, 6123, — : 
6196, 6198, 6204, 6206, 6207, 6210, 6216, 
6218, 6219, 6220, 6224, 6225, 6227 Ж 
5885 


M 

4727 
Mercy Killing [See Euthanasia] 
Mescaline 4714, 4722 ч 
Mesencephalon [See also Optic Lobe, - 
Superior Colliculus] 4665 2 
Messages 5,5202 5291 

5179, Д 

Metabolism [See also Metabolites] 4683, _ 
4701, 4723, 4731, 5866 
Metabolism Disorders 
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[See Diabetes, | 
Phenylketonuria] 
lites 4691 M 
Metallic Elements [See E Lithi- — 
Merc etal), Sodium 
pray hy 5849, 5889 
Maintenance [See Drug Re- 


Methadone 

habilitation, Methadone] 

Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 

4860, 4861, 4891, 5060, 5165, 5300, 5473, 

6111 

Sm ber e See Atropine] 

Metrazole cd be lenetetrazol] 

Mexican кан 4282, 4992, 4994, . 
, 5453 D 

Mic 4595, 4634, 4652, 4686, 4717, 4718, 

4724, 4736, 4160, 4763, 4764, 4793, 4832 


Micturition [See Urination] Dr 
Middle p 4839, 5005, 5013, 5019, 


Mildly Mentally 
Mentally Retarded] я 
Milieu Therapy [See Therapeutic Com- 


€ Officers [See Commissioned 


Officers} 

Military Personnel [See also Army Per- _ 
sonnel, Commissioned Officers, Enlisted _ 
Mili: Personnel, Marine Personnel, — 

Ма ersonnel, ROTC Students] 5215; ' 


3, 6330 
Sm Trialog 6310; 6316, 6317, 6330, 


6334 


Military Veterans 5520, 5697, 5698, 5762 _ 
Minimal Зан Disorders 5378, 5879 — 


Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven 
- 4281, 5358, 5578, 5595, 5616, 5698, 5932, 


[See also Chlordia- 


Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 

-— Misdemeanors [See Crime] 

Mistakes [See Errors] 

Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 


Imitation 


. Models £s, 4393, 4395, 4433, 4448, 
4460, 5042, 5434, 5530 

Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Mollusca 4834 


-. Monitoring [See also Vigilance] 6393 
Monkeys 4541, 4549, soa 4565, 4566, 


4698, 4725, 4769, 4776, 4794, 4800, 4802, 
4808, 4810, 4811, 4812, 4813, 4814, 4815, 
4816, 4817, 4818, 4819, 4823, 4824, 4825, 
4831, 4836, 4837 
Monoamine Oxidases 4574, 5567, 5568 
Monozygotic Twins 4371, 4602, 4701, 
5450, 5488 
Moods [See Emotional States] 
Moral Development 4953, 4971, 4977 
orality 4953 
"Morals 5341 
Mores [See Values] 
"od [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
е‹ 
-Morphemes 4426 
Morphine 4747, 4766 
-. Morphology 4540, 4554 
Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mortality Rate 4598, 4779, 5736 
Moslems [See Islam] 
_ Mother Child Relations 4958, 4968, 4981, 
4983, 4984, 4992, 4994, 5480, 5515, 5542, 
5543, 5734, 5772 
_ Mothers 4921, 4970, 4981 
_ Motion [See also Apparent 
Movement] 4868, 6333 
- Motion Pictures [See also Motion Pic- 
tures (Entertainment)] 4253 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) 5095 
E: Motivation [See also Academic Achieve- 
... ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Animal Motivation, Educational 
Incentives, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
‘trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Monetary Incen- 
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Mee D 5078, 5362, 5369, 6294 
ation Training 6042, 6045, 6079. 
nator ma 4564, 4565, 4566 
3 t [See also S, 
Development] 4774, 4870, 4941 Е 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 


- Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
Sensory Evoked Potentials] 


Motor Performance 4387, 4553, 
4154, 4776, 4778 Vo 
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Motor Processes [See also Exercise, 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills, Physi- 
cal Dexterity] 4348, 4558, 4699, 4755, 
4909 


Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learnin; 

Motor Skills 59: 

Motor Traffic Accidents 4498, 6382 
Motor Vehicles [See Automobiles] 

Mi [See Grief] 

Mosa (onn) 4596, 4844, 4880 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 


tion] 
Моне (Activist) [See Activist 
Movements] 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 
Movies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment)] 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism] 
Multiple Births [See арш 
Twins, Monozygotic Twins] 
M 5779 
буле Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 
Multiply Handicapped 

lultiply 6226 
Murder [See Homicide] 


Muscle Contractions 4386, 4576 


Prid Cramps [See Muscular Disor- 
lers] 


Meprobamate, 
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Facial Muscles, Masticatory Muscles, 
Oculomotor Muscles] 4620 

e Disorders [See also Cataplexy] 


M [ Cata- 
lexy, Muscular Disorders] 
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Man Muscles} 

See also Musical I 
4586, 5275 ; Som 
Мик Education 6165, 6166, 6167, 6186, 
Music Therapy 6210 
Musical Ability 6186, 6241 

Instruments 5275 
Muslims [See Islam] 
Mutual 


al Storytelling Technique 6003 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 

Scopolamine] 

Myocardial Infarctions 5713, 5754 

Mm. Re 5033, 5044, 5819 
iterature 

Myths 5050 ein 


NAch [See Peas Motivation] 
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Narcotic Drugs [See also Apomorphine, 

Atropine, Heroin, M. x 

phine] S613 in, Mei пе, Mor. 
atural Disasters 5535 


Navaho Indians [See American Indi. 
Navy Personnel 5502, 5611, 5642 s 


Need See Achievement 
Motivation] : chew > 


Need Satisfaction 5351, 5458, 6299, 6355 
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Needs 5069, 5220, 5360, 5670, 6001, 
6289, 6347 
Negative Reinforcement 4939 
Negative Transfer 4603 
Negotiation [See also Bargaining] 5923 
Negroes 4282, 4914, 4960, 4904, 5037, 
5043, 5046, 5052, 5056, 5063, 5077, 5113; 
5134, 5178, 5232, 5237, 5383, 5428, 5453, 
5643, 5650, 5985, 5991, 6010, 6032, 6097, 
6110, 6125, 6150, 6164, 6213, 6246, 6249, 
6253, 6260, 6264, 6265, 6303, 6342 
Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
Neonatal Disorders [See also Anence- 
haly, Phenylketonuria] 5531, 5710 
Кошма! netic Disorders [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
leonates 4571, 4797, 4842, 4854, 4865, 
4869, 4873, 4877, 4880, 4901, 4925, 5710, 
5716, 5750 1 Cancer] 
Neoplasms [See Terminal Cancer] | 
ated erda School [See Individu- 
al Psychology] 
Neostigmine 468 | 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 
Nerve Endings [See Neural Receptors, 
Proprioceptors, Mel 
Nerve Tissues 47 
Nerves (Peripheral) 
Nerves’ E 
Dien Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] Ё 
Nervous System [See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory pode Brain, Brain 
Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebellum, Cerebral С 
tex, trapyramidal Tracts, Frontal 
Lobe, Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, Mesencephalon, Moto 
Cortex, Nerve Tissues, Neural Recep- 
tors, Neurons, Optic Lobe, Optic Ba 
Peripheral Nerves, um tors, 
ramidal Tracts, Reticular om 
Sensory Neurons, Superior Colliculus, 
Sympathetic Nervous System, Булары 
‘elencephalon, Temporal Торе. iol 
lamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Visual Cor 


4539, 4540 
d [See also 
Nervous System nosis, Anencephil 
isor- 


ders, Brain Lesions, Cataplexy, Central 


[See Peripheral 


cular Accidents, (Сопы Dyskine- 
i itis, Epilepsy, e 
Sein e des De La reti Lu 
der, Hyperkinesis, Hypothalamys i 
sions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, MEE 
Brain Disorders, Organic Brain i 
dromes, Paralysis, Parkinsons Do 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Psyc! 
5714 

Nest Building 4663 

Neural Lesions 4633, 4658, 4660 осер" 
Neural R [See also Prop! 


tors] 471 , 
Аа 4533, 4534, 4538, on 
4549, 4555, 4321 
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3, 4731, 

Neurochemistry 4599, 4603, 4623, 
4736, 4745, 4741, 5492, 5567, 5568 isor- 
Neuroinfections [See Ine 
Disorde: E 
ders, Nervous ЗЫК aio Chl огош 
zine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazint Atives, 
henazins, Phenothiazine Derivatives 
ine, Tetrabenazine, 


zine] 4659, 4745, 5853, 5854, 5864, 5869, 
{ 5875 
| Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
feurology 4537, 5526 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cata- 
lexy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
'aralysis, Parkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See also Sensory Neurons] 
4540, 4542, 4550, 4560, 4564, 4565, 4566, 
4569 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
| ders] 
| Neurophysiology 4536, 4538, 4542, 4555, 
4560, 4564, 4566, 4577, 4585, 4591 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
| robiology, Neurochemistry, Neurology, 
[ Neurophysiology] . > 
Neurosis [See also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Childhood Neurosis, Hysterical Vision 
| Disturbances, Neurotic Depressive Re- 
| action] 5518, 5519, 5523, 5538, 5540, 
Каш 5557, 5569, 5585, 5807, 5815 
leurosurgery [See also Psychosurgery, 
| Thalamotomy] 5738 : ae 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction 5496, 5857 
Neuroticism 5321, 5331, 5333, 5348 
New Guinea 5035 
| New Zealand 5028, 5035, 6160 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Newspapers 5978 
Niacin [See Nicotinic Acid] 
Nicotine 4760 
Nicotinic Acid 5891 
Nightmares 5343 
Nitrogen 4610 
Nocturnal Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Nocturnal Behavior] 
поме (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis: 
crimination, Visual St/ulation) 
Noise Effects 4342, 6354, 6357 
а vet Areas) 5121 
" chological) [See - 
cholo ical Terminology] m 3 
Nondlreeti ae Therapy [See Client Cen- 
Noi y 
Nnm. Jements [See Helium, Ni- 
Nonprofession: 
панты Em ma ed [See Parapro- 
nprojective Personality Measures [See 
ae California F Scale, California hy. 
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reference Schedule Edwards P. i- 
ty Invent Я ersonali- 
Neue a Eysenck Personality In- 
үр » Guilfor Zimmerman Tempera- 
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CER s Frame Test, Rotter Intern 
$304, 532 ocus Cont Scal] 4950, 4954, 
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Каты ше [See Nor inephrine] 
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Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 

ization] 

Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

Norway 4911 

Norway Rats 4809 

Nouns 4525, 5250, 5660 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 

NREM Sleep 4587, 4659 

Nucleic Acids [See Deoxyribonucleic 

Acid, Ribonucleic Acid] 

Number Comprehension 4908 

Numbers (Numerals) 6174 

Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 

Ability] 

N Perception 4330 

An School Students 6143, 6167, 
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Nurses [See also Psychiatric Nurses} 

4710, 5118, 5411, 5772, 6021, 6084, 6344 

Nursing 4321, 6064, 6074 

Nursing Education 5411 

Nursing Homes 5827, 6051, 6072 

Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 

havior, Parent Child Relations] 

Nutrition 4835, 4865, 5000, 5734, 6056 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See also 

Kwashiorkor] 4606, 5696, 5734 

Nystagmus 4702, 4713, 5544 


Obesity 4612, 4634, 4666, 5362, 5932 
Observation Methods 4272, 4842, 5171, 
5766, 5767, 5906, 5928, 6080 

Observers 5150, 6387 

Obsessions 5965 


Obsessive Personality 5591 
Occipital Lobe [See Visual Cortex] 
Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 

Adjustment 5925, 6039 
Occupat 5110, 
6369, 6370 

Attitudes 4948, 6270, 6301, 


6303, 6346 
Occupational Choice 4974, 6237, 6238, 
6252, 6256, 6284, 6288, 6321 
Occupational Guidance 6236, 6243, 6248, 
6260, 6263, 6320, 6329. 
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6329 
Occupat M Y 6335, 6339 
tional Mobility , , 
ional Preference 4855 
Occupational Stress 6317 
‘Success 6309, 


6315 
Occupational Tenure [See Teacher Ten- 
ure] 


бике» (Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] 7. 
Indians [See American Indians] 


Old See Aged] 
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ia (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 
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mal Open Field Behavior] 
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Operation (: ) [See Surgery] 
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Opiates 
Morphine] 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change]. 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude - 


Measures] 
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See Drug Therapy, 
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paio 5549, 5573, 5616, 5857, 6059 
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Pain] 5941, 6052, 6064, 6074 
Pain (Psychogenic) [See Psychogenic 


_ Pain] Н 
— Pain Perception [See also Pain Thresh- 


- olds] 4684, 4685 1 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Pale Thresholds 4720 
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4413, 4445, 4449, 4458, 4463, 4503, 4512, 

14522. 4915, 4924 М 

Palsy [See Paralysis) 

i P d Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paralysis [See also Parkinsons Disease] 
4741 

Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 

] 


ease) 
Paramedical Personnel 5375 


Paraprofessional Personnel [See also 

Paramedical Personnel, Teacher Aides] 
5392, 6087, 6324 
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-Extrasensory Perception, Precognition] 

_ 4332, 5029, 3030, 5033, 5044 
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-— missiveness] 4927, 4961, 4974, 4976, 
| 4978, 4986, 4990, 4993, 5021, 5261, 5378, 
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# 4884, 
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Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
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Pay [See ane 
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Statistical Correlation] 
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Pedestrian Accidents 6392 ae 


Peer Relations 5115, 5381, 6040, 6122, 
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Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
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Perception (Self) [See Self P. 
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cal Dexterity: Trace апо, Physi- 
ing] 4372, 4709, 4758, 


Frame Test] 5459 


Visual Track- 
890, 6071, 6382 
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Perceptual Orientation [See also Spatial 
Orientation Perception] 4331, 4339, 
4364, 4370, 4840, 4854 

Perceptual Stimulation [See also Audito- 
ry Stimulation, Illumination, Noise Ley- 
els (Work Areas), Pitch (Frequency), 
Prismatic Stimulation, Sensory Feed- 
back, Somesthetic Stimulation; T9359 
scopic Presentation, Tactual Stimula- 
tion, Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimula- 
tion, White Noise] 4266, 4604, 5582, 
Баса 4398, 5345, 5519 
Pi ual Style 4370, З Д 
разне 3925, 5655, 6354, 6358 
Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 
Peripheral Nerves [See also Optic Nerve] 
4543, 4661 

Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Perphenazine 5860, 5861 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Persistence 6188 $ 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 
ality Theo; 

с 20 ston Inventory 5302 
Personal Space 4261, 4989, 4992, 5150, 
5213, 5218 

Personal Values 4999, 5034, 5092, 5115, 
5117, 5415, 5428, 5549, 5573, 5641, 6315, 
6353 a 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
A] 6020, 6184 
у come 6 , [See Person- 
ality Traits 
а Correlates 4415, 5070, 5331, 
5337, 5348, 5350, 5360, 5444, 5549, 6040, 


Personality Development 4951, 4952 
velopment ; 
4956, 4958, 5322, 5527, 5345, 5476, 5495 
Personality Disorders [See also АЙ) 
cial Personality, Asthenic Person: uy) 
Cyclothymic Personality, E ps 
sonality, Hysterical Personality, Ius 
juate Personality, Obsessive Compu! P» 2 
ersonality, Paranoid Personality, e 
sive Aggressive Personality, Sadoni ) 
chistic Personality, Schizoid рео у 
5449, 5456, 5466, 5471, 5485, 5489, 2562, 
5516, 5521, 5522, 5534, 5550, 5553, 6061 
5581, 5594, 5699, 5852, 5936, ой, [See 
Personality Factors (Psychoanaly ks 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors ie 
Р Measures [See also Calif 
nia F Scale, California Psychologies. 
Inventory, Edwards Personal Prefers ne 
Schedule, Edwards Personality Invente 
„ Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
ford Zimmerman Temperament 


Figures Drawing, Minn Mul 9 
Personali 9 Nonprojective on 
sonality Measures, Personal Nac 
Inventory, Projective Personality rh 
ures, Rod And Frame Test, Rors Я 
Test, Rotter Intern Extern Locus 4300, 
Scal, Thematic Apj кер Ion ей 
5302, 5312, 5324, 39, 354, P 2 У 
5460, 5471, 5549, 5573, 5578, 62 ed 
о Processes [See so RES 76. 
Terms] 5018, 5297, 5346, 5637, oe 
6279, 6281, 6282, 6287, 6291, 6294, 
6304, 6305, 6306 


Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 


ality Measures] ў 
Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] ч 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Theory 4252, 5299, 5306, 


5307, 5308, 5309, 5310, 5332, 5808, 5810, 
5945, 5964, 6296 

Personality Traits [See also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Conservatism, 
Creativity, Curiosity, Dependency (Per- 
sonality), Emotional Maturity, Emotion- 
al Security, Emotional Stability, Emo- 
tionality (Personality), Empathy, Extrav- 
ersion, piypacte Susceptibility, Impul- 
siveness, Independence (Personality), 
Internal External Locus of Control, 
Introversion, Neuroticism, Perceptive- 
ness (Personality), Persistence, Self Con- 
trol, Baer Suggestibility] 4383, 4945, 
4974, 5054, 5071, 5080, 5092, 5100, 5144, 
5180, 5209, 5230, 5314, 5333, 5428, 5572, 
5594, 5635, 5645, 5651, 5748, 6179, 6187, 
6237, 6238, 6313, 6374 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
5336, 5364 

| Personnel Development [See Personnel 

Training] 

Personnel Evaluation [See also Job Ap- 
licant Interviews, Job Applicant 
screening, Occupational Success Predic- 

| БУ 6095, 6126, 6273, 6326, 6344, 6362, 

| Personnel Management [See Job Analy- 
sis, Job Applicant Interviews, Job Apple 

cant Screening, Labor Management 

| 

: 

: 
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Relations, Occupational Success Predic- 

tion, Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 

ТА Personnel Selection] 

mnel 

00, cm ment 6309, 6322, 6323, 

ersonnel Selection 5198, 5221, 5601 
3 6307, 6309, 6312, 63 13, 6326, 6345 е 
| Personnel Supply 6069 
] Een Training [See also Inservice 
1 eacher Education, Management Train- 
{ TE, Military Training, On The Job 
5402, S105. oe 379. 5385, 5389, 5400, 
6318, 6324, 6329 ше ipee 
| ‘ersuasive Comm i 
| 5216, 5208 unication 4959, 5177, 
| Peyote 5843 

harmacology See also P: - 

| inam] pos ЛЕЯ so Psychopharma- 
| асофегару [See Drug Thera} 
Phenomenology 4264, 5308. 5310; Tis 

Сс аге Derivatives [See also 
йн сше, Fluphenazine, Mesori- 

Aluoperazing| ares Thioridazine, Tri- 

yiketonuria 5716 

F tiones 4573, 4589, 4809, 4827 
Existentialism’ te also Eos 
Osophy), ] 
CE ae 5369, 5416, 5810 
diophobi so Agoraphobia, jhi- 
oe орі lobia] 5464, 5533, 5614, 5897, 5926, 


Phone 
4849, 4930 se also Consonants, Vowels] 
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Phonetics [See also Consonants, Mor- 
hemes, Phonemes, Syllables, Vowels, 
ords (Phonetic Units)] 4456, 4862 
Phonology 4341 
tides 4689 
[See Phosphatides] 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photographs 5131, 5989, 6120, 6399 
Physical Agility [See ny Dexterity} 
Physical Attractiveness 5206, 5234, » 


6113 

Physical Development [See also Motor 

Development, Prena Development, 

Sexual Development, $] h* Develoj 

ment] 4533, 4534, 4535, 4538, 4539, Ё 

5696 

Physical Dexterity 4709 

Heise ied (Geographic) [See 
'eograj 

Physical. жола. [See Exercise] 

Physical Fitness es yl 

Physical Geography Geogra] 

Pea Growth [See Physical Es 

ment 

Physical Handicaps (Ани Toward) 5727 

Physical Therapy 6044 _ 

Physical Trauma [See Injuries] 

Physical Treatment Methods [See also 

Adrenalectomy, Autopsy, Hemodialysis, 

Immunization, Induced Abortion, Male 

Castration, Medical Treatment (Gener- 

al), Neurosurgery, Ovariectomy, Pineal- 

ectomy, Plastic Surgery, Psychosurgery, 

Surgery, Thalamotomy] 581 

Physically Handicapped 5659, 5727, 

5757, 5940 

Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] _ 

Physicians [See also Family Physicians, 

Pediatricians, Psychiatrists] 5378, 5386, 


Physiological Aging 4999, 5001, 5011 
Ph , 5001, 5011, 
5013, 5014, 5016, 5020, Ere S102 
Physiological Arousal - 

Physiological Correlates 4576, 5710, 5736 
Physiological Stress 4594, 4607, 4689, 


6332 
See Physical Therapy] . 
[See ox Body Weight, besi- 


4692, 4699, 5861 
Piaget (Jean) 4860, 4925 
Piano legue Social Demonstrations] 
Picketing [See Soci ionstratio! 
Pigeons IO, 4639, 4641, 4782, 4788, 
4801 

4692 i 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide 5851, 5867, 5880 
Pinealectomy аз 
Pitch Discrimination 4343,4345 ——— 
Pitch Perception [See also Pitch Discrim- 
ination] 4343, 4346 E 
Hormones [See Corticotropin, 


Thyrotropin, Vasopressin] 
0! пп, 
PKU (Hereditary. Disorder) [See Phe- 


nylketonuria| 
Placebo ri 4758, 5848, 5850, 5872 


Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery 6022 

Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets] 
Play [See Recreation] - 

Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 


Play 
Childhood Play Development] 


[See 
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Poetry 5288 
Police Personnel 5991, 6346 . 
Political Attitudes [See also Political 
Conservatism, Political Radicalism] 
5084, 5088, 5090, 5099, 5106, 5143, 5281, 
5641, 6159, 6292 
Political 


5094 
Сап Poli t ie bs 
igns, Politic lections, i 
Behavior] 5137, 5163 PUE 
Political Radicalism 5215, 5295 
Political Revolution 4972 
Politics [See also Political Attitudes 


Political foe Political Can 

dates, Politi ections, Political Is- 
sues, Political Parties, Political Process- | 
es, Voting Behavior] 5395 
Pollution 5066, 5101, 5112 


Population fires E es 
d Characteristics [See 


4939, 5924, 6056 
Positive Transfer 4800 


Posttreatment Fi 

Posture 4370, 4580, 4877, 6027 
Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 


Potentiation (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- | 


tion] 
Tm 
5068, 6289, я 
See also Distributed Practice, - 


Massed been 4438, 4446, 4488, 4502, _ 


Ps Effects 4411, 4527 

Praise 6104 

Prediction ed Occupational Suc 
See also А 

cess ul 4307, 4391, 4392, 4436, 

5042, 5161, 5172, 5183, 6085, 6284 

Prediction Errors [See Type 1 


Errors, 
II Errors Г 
Predictive Validity 4286, 5185, 6334, 
Pred 4858, 5124, 5451, 5452, 


5473, 5490, 5497, 5502, 5556, 5558, 5559, 
5613, 5624, 5640, 5731, 5734, 5143, 6183 


03 
Pregnancy 4653, 4736, 4957, 5368, 5693 
Prehension [See Motor Developme 
Prejudice 5022, 5031, 5178, 5229, 
Premature Birth 4981, 5714, 5731 
Premature Ejaculation 5760 


"Prenatal Development [See also Embryo, 
_ Fetus] 4562, 4572, 4779, 5531 
- Prenatal 


a Stages [Sce Em- 
bryo, Fetus} 
Ў Age Children 4455, 4530, 4840, 
4862, 4875, 4879, 4888, 4894, 4896, 4900, 


_ 4903, 4905, 4906, 4908, 4910, 4912, 4915, 
~ 4919, 4920, 4921, 4924, 4928, 4929, 4935, 


Чч poen Education 5671, 6149, 6193, 
6227 

Presenile Dementia 5837 

Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions} 

Pressure Ced [See Blood Pressure] 


Pretesting 
[See Also Related Terms] 


Prevention 
4310, 5126 

Preventive Medicine 5141 

Primacy Effect 4423, 4461, 4473, 5668 
_ Primary Mental Health Prevention 4957, 
_ 4963, 5490, 5515, 5556, 5761, 5762, 5765 
— Primary Reinforcement 4455 
— Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 


Primates (Nonhuman) [See also Ba- 

boons, Chimpanzees, Monkeys] 4774, 

4718, 4780 

Printed Communications Media [See also 
Newspapers] 5285, 5293 

Prismatic Stimulation 4383 

Prison Personnel 5396, 6035 

Prisoners 5228, 5456, 5523, 5601, 5644, 
788, 5942, 6035, 6042, 6043 

Prisons 5114, 6043 

Privacy 5017 

Proactive Inhibition 4461, 4477, 4480, 
4485, 4514, 4516, 4520, 4524, 5239, 5661, 
5715, 6357 


Probability [See also Statistical Probabil- 
iy] 4391, 4392, 4399, 4412, 4433 

tion 5073, 5599, 6025, 6036 
Probation Officers 6025, 6026 
Problem Drinking 5075 
Problem Solving [See also Ana: am 
Problem Solving, Group Problem Solve 
ing] 4439, 4447, 4448, зә, 4464, 4527, 


3,4898, 5217, 6331 
Process [See Schizophre- 


nia] 
Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 


кн 
ом Certification 5398, 5422, 


Professional Со [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 
fessional Consultation [See also Men- 


“tal. Health Consultation) ЭУ, 
_ 5441, 5718, 6121, 6245 | b 
Professional 


Contribution 4292, 4299, 
29, 4435, 4439, 4511, 4628, 
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Professional Ethics 5387, 5415, 5832, 
5899, 5900, 5929, 6013 

Professional Meetings And Symposia 
4278, 4600, 4844, 4847, 4850, 5008, 5048, 
5138, 5346, 5366, 5663, 5769, 6173, 6193, 
6249 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Professional Organizations 5392, 5420, 
5431, 6013 

Professional Referral 5570, 5789 
Professional Standards 5398, 5422, 5424, 
5425, 5431 

Professors [See College Teachers| 

Profiles (Measurement 


) 5595, 5698 

Profoundly Mentally Retarded 

5660, 5666, 521. 5953, 6081, 6214 
4731 

Prognosis 5471, 5482, 5592, 5639, 5713, 


Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Evaluation] Р 


5655, 


Program 

Educational Program Planning] 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 


Programs (Government) [See Govern- 


ment Programs] 
(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Рг ] 
fense Mechanism) 5817 
ve Personality Measures [See 
also Holtzman Inkblot Technique, бе 
man Figures Drawing, Rorschach Test, 


Thematic A; tion Test] 5298, 
5305, 5525, 5505. 5747 | 


Techniques [See Holtzmai 
Inki lot Technique, Чәй Fi sse 
wing, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Rorschach Test, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test] 
Prolixin See F 
[See Fluphenazine| 
Pronunciation 4426 : 
4543 
phy — 
eostigmine] 


Prose [See Bio; 
Proserine [See 
Protein 


Kwashiorkor] 

[See also Antibodies] 4694 
Protest (Student) [See Sent Activism] 
Diethylamide] ар 
Psychedelic Experiences 4723 


[See 


chiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
Psychiatric History [See Patient Histo 

"Psychiatric Hospital В. е aie 
6000, 6047, 6073. ^ cadmission] 5642, 


с: Hospital Programs 
Theraj 68 co community] E Y 
hiatric Hospital Readmission 5642 
S 
Pe она СЯ 


5 [See 

mitment (Psychiatric), iatri 

B ital Admission, Оше Нор 
eadmission] 5566, 5845, 

6057, 6060, 6066 9: S MORE 
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Developmen 


Psychiatric Hospitals 5114, 5425, 5920, 
6049, 6269 
Psychiatric Nurses 5394 
Psychiatric Patients 5429, 5446, 5499, 
5507, 5512, 5513, 5525, 5531, 5573, 5575, 
5578, 5587, 5595, 5616, 5624, 5627, 5778, 
5814, 5835, 5841, 5848, 5859, 5861, 5865, 
5869, 5883, 5888, 5920, 5933, 5935, 5951, 
5963, 5965, 5970, 5981, 6048, 6050, 6059, 
6062, 6066, 6073, 6075, 6083 
Psychiatric Training 5388 
Psychiatrists 5387, 5388, 5404, 5409, 
5425, 5553 {бее also Child Pod 
Psychiatry also Sychia: 
4536, 5310, 5387, 5395, 5423, 5763, 5764, 
5828, 5874, 5881, 5990 

s [See Imipramine] 


Psychic р! 
sis 5308, 5319, 5429, 5516, 
5540, 5781, 5833, 5955, 5957, 5959, 5960, 
5961, 5962, 5963, 5964, 5965, 5966, 5967, 
5968, 5969 Is 
5 
Mead. Interpretation 4986, 5249, 
5288, 5477, 5956 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
also Conscience, Ego, Oedipal Complex, 
Superego, Unconscious (Personality 
Factor)] 5494, 5495 
Theory 4255, 5142, 5319, 
5955, 5959 
Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana-. 
lysis| ^ 
) [See also PM 
nostic Interview] 5312, 5441, 5449, 5450, 
5456, 5460, 5469, 5471, 5474, 5475, 5479, 
5485, 5489, 5498, 5501, 5503, 5512, 5517, 
5521, 5524, 5533, 5534, 5536, 5541, 5553, 
5555, 5570, 5573, 5578, 5579, 5585, 5586, 
5589, 5593, 5595, 5596, 5603, 5608, 5623, 


5626, 5632, 5633, 5658, 5699, 5747, 5755, 
5764, 5769, 5807, 5809, 5836, 5877, 6073, 


ake Classificat (Proc) [See 


Psychodi 
Psychodiagnosis] сыш (Tanta) ea 
[слон Typologe us 5, 6009 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies 5508, 5523, 
5550, 5620, 5622, 5638, 5654 ард, 


5276, 5790, 
5825, 5839 


Psychodynamics 5041 

[See also Childhood My 
Development, Cognitive Develoy me 
Emotional Development, Inte Бас 
Development, Language Develo| Ше 
Мога! velopment, 'erceptual ту: 
opment, Personality Development, 5 Poy 
chosocial Develo, шеш, Speech 


'chogenic Pain 5529 5266, 5280, 5283, 


Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 


Psychological Endurance 5472 
Psychological Stress 4706, 5472, 6239, 5 
Psychological Terminology 4263, 538% 


[See also Clinical Psyche 

ists, School Psychologists] 5403, 5414, 

16, 5419, 5430, 5718, Бе Psy- 

Psychology [See also s 

cholo; нса! Psychology, Comi e 

tive chology, Consumer Psyc o EM 
Psychology, Educa! 


Gerontology, Mathematical 
School Psychology, Social 
4254, 4271, 4863, 5267, 


| Psychology, 
: Psychology, 
Psychologyl 
| 5763, 579: 

| Psychometrics 4274, 4276, 6235, 6249, 
н 6216, 6282, 6296, 6306 

Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 

Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psychopat 4824, 5096, 5447, 5476, 
5484, 5490, 5530, 5554, 5569, 5593, 5699 
Psychopathy 5653 

| Psychopharmacology 5877, 5882 

і Psychophysical Measurement 4278, 4325, 
4342, 4361 

Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 


chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychosexual Behavior [See also Dyspa- 
reunia, Eroticism, Exhibitionism, 
marital Intercourse, Frigidity, H 
sexuality, Homosexuality, Тороюпоо, 
Male “Homosexuality, Masturbation, 
Premature Ejaculation, Rape, Sex Roles, 
Sexual Abstinence, Sexual Deviations, 
! Sexual Function Disturbances, Sexual 
Intercourse (Human)] 4729, 4846, 4953, 
5017, 5108, 5120, 5136, 5141, 5614, 5644, 
5663, 5669, 5777, 5973, 5979, 5998, 6231 
Psychosis [See also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute Psychotic Episode, Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Alcoholic Hallucinosis, Cata- 
tonic Schizophrenia, Childhood Psycho- 
sis, Chronic Psychosis, Chronic Schi- 
к Early Infantile Autism, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Manic Depressive 
Psychosis, Paranoia (Psychosis), Para- 
noid Schizophrenia, Psychotic Depres- 
depen vc enile 
osis] 
S 3004 1, 5451, 5504, 5518, 5524, 
Sychosocial Development [See also 
Childhood Play Берре Personal- 
flee lopment] 4953, 4966, 5013, 5263, 


Psychosocial Mental Retardation 56 
81 

Psychosocial Readjustment 4293, 5748, 
Ў 62, 6037, 6057, 6062, 6066 
Voythosocial Rehabilitation [See also 
‘Ocational RET 6041 
Resocialization 5981 
бшер Ne x Hypochon ed 

_ Nervosa,  hondriasi 
Borchogenic Pain] 5494, 5506, 5713 iun 
0 КЛ [See also Thalamotomy] 


С оћегареціс Counseling [See also 
a j aH р; Family Therapy] 
Psy , 5840, 5974, eo 5987, 6006 
Se Intervention} си 
utic Methods = 
Chotherapeutic "Techniques] uci 
5780, Tapeutic Outcomes 5429, 5771, 
3834 va 5804, 5809, 5814, 5820, 5826, 


xtra- 
etero- 


C Processes [See 
Resist ransference, eee ied 
ence] 5380, Psychothera utic Transfer- 
S788, 5793, 13, 5427, 5781, 5784, 5785, 
98: 


5793, 5797. 5803, 5805, 5817, 5943, 


Psychotherapeuti 
5963 peutic Resistance 5958, 5961, 
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Psy tic Techniques [See also 
Mutual Storyte Technique, Psycho- 
drama] 5299, 5768, 5779, 5783, 5784, 
5787, 5792, 5796, 5797, 5798, 5802, 5803, 
5807, 5808, 5810, 5815, 5818, 5820, 5821, 
5826, 5827, 5843, 5943, 5955, 5956, 5963, 
5987, 6045, 6212 


5833, 5963 


Transference 5783, 


Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 
Trainees] 
Psy [See also Psychoana- 
lysts] 5781 


chotherapy [See also Analyti Ur 

chotherapy, Brief Paychi; ild 
Psychotherapy, Client Centered Thera- 

, Conjoint Therapy, Encounter Group 

erapy, Experiential ч хыяр 
Family Therapy, Geriatric Psychothera- 
py, Gestalt Therapy, Group Ps: chother- 
ару, Hypnotherapy, Individual Psy- 
chotherapy, еденде LIEN Psychodra- 
ma,  Psychotherapeutic — Counseli 
Therapeutic Community] 5306, 5777, 
5780, 5786, 5793, 5798, 5799, 5804, 5819, 
о 5830, 5831, 5832, 5835, 5836, 5838, 

194 
Psychotherapy Training 5413, Ун, 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction 5481 
Psychotic Episode (Acute) [See Acute 
Psychotic Episode} 
'chotomimetic [See also Lyserg- 


Psychotomimetic Drugs о 

іс Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline, Pey- 
ote] 4683, 482 

Puberty 5823 

Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Services 5061, 5371, 5379, 
5385, 5389, 5390, 5400, 5402, 5405, 5406, 
5407, 5422, 5431, 5774, 5715, 5989, 6018, 
6055 

Public Opinion 5074, 5079, 5128, 5193 
Public School Education 6217 
Pulmonary Emphysema 

Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment 4792, 4971, 5937, 6043, 


6076, 6160 
Pyramidal Tracts 4564, 4566 


ad 5210, 5628, 6325, 6330, 
(Attitude) [See Attitude 
(Opinion) [See Attitude 
(Personality) [See Per- 


sonality Measures] 


Measures] 


Measures] 


Rabbits 4593, 4632, 4653, 4656, 4681, 
4799 


Race (Anthropological) [See also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 6088, 6113 5 
Касе [See also Ethnocentrism, 


Racism] 5022, 5025, 5031, 5043, 5074, 


5383 

Racial Differences 4275, 4879, 5117, 
5134, 5232, 5647, 6125 

Racial 


Discrimination 
Racial Integration 5039, 5043, 5090, 6031 
Racism 5090, 6255 e 
Radical Movements [See Political Revo- 
lution] 


xxi 


Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 


Rating 5381, 5658 P 
Rating Scales 5312, 5448, 5474, 5479, 
pe 5503, 5524, 5536, 5593, 5596, 5809, 
Ratio Reinforcement (See Fixed Rat 


Reno ue Logical 

Ratiocination [ ical Thinking] 
Rats [See also Norway Rats] 4420, 4534, 
4559, 4569, 4578, 4584, 4588, 4589, 4598, 
4599, 4603, 4604, 4605, 4606, 4608, 4609, 
4611, 4612, 4613, 4616, 4617, 4619, 4624, 
4625, 4626, 4627, 4628, 4629, 4631, 4634, . 
4635, 4637, 4638, 4640, 4642, 4643, 4644, 
4645, 4646, 4647, 4648, 4649, 4650, 4651 
4654, 4655, 4657, 4664, 4665, 4666, 
4668, 4670, 4671, 4672, 4673, 4676, 4677, 
4678, 4679, 4680, 4690, 4691, 4692, 4693, 
4694, 4699, 4700, 4704, 4705, 4707, 4: 
4711, 4719, 4720, 4721, 4722, 4724, 4726, 
4727, 4731, 4734, 4737, 4738, 4740, 4742, 
4744, 4745, 4746, 4747, 4750, 4751, 4752, 
4755, 4156, 4759, 4761, 4766, 4767, 4768, 
4770, 4779, 4783, 4785, 4786, 4789, 4791. 
4792, 4195, 4796, 4797, 4798, 4803, 4804, 
4805, 4822, 4835, 4838 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 
Time 4344, 4348, 4369, 4385 
4391, 4392, 4418, 4437, 4476, 4505, 4511 
4696, 4709, 4710, 4732, 4754, 5027, 5683, 


: 
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"Shock Therapy] 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
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4478, 4481, 4486, 4487, 4494, 4495, 4496, 
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Sibling Relations 4969, 5709 
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Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
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Social Adjustment 4985, 4999, 5229, 
5616, 5736, 5864, 5976, 6356 
Social Approval 5190, 5220, 5670 
Social Behavior [See also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
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mal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
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Becton, ine nal Communication, 
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Interaction, Interviewi Interviews, 
Involvement, Job Applicant Interviews, 
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tion, Peer Relations, Praise, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Reciprocity, Risk Tak- 
ing, Social Acceptance, Social Adjust- 
ment, Social Approval, Social Demon- 
strations, Social Drinking, Social Facili- 
tation, Social Interaction, Social Percep- 
tion, Social Reinforcement, Threat Pos- 
tures, Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal 
Reinforcement, Violence, War] 5054, 
5062, 5102, 5104, 5144, 5951, 6072 
Social Casework 5968, 6028, 6029, 6031, 
6032, 6038 


Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 4961, 5035, 5067, 5087, 
5114, 5122, 5140, 5439, 5584, 6028, 6031 
Social Class [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class] 4859, 5210, 5253, 6291 
Social Demonstrations 5074 


Social Deprivation [See also Social Isola- 
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Social Desirability 4889, 5049, 5214, 
5221, 5225, 5328, 5333, 5670 
Social Drinking 4695, 4715, 4762, 5075 
Social Environments [See also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironmental Adaptation, Home Envi- 
ronment, Rural Environments, School 
Environment, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions] 5054, 5203 
Social 5022, 5077, 5142, 5186, 
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ed 4293, 5158, 5727, 6053, 6084, 6195, 
Social Isolation 4718, 4815, 4816, 4822, 
4824, 5043, 6076 
Social Learning [See also Imitation 
np. Nonverbal Learning] 5243, 
6154, 6156 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
Social Mobility 5076, 6335 
Social Movements [See also Activist 
Movements, Civil Rights Movement, 
Student Activism, Womens Liberation 
Movement] 4254, 5074, 5092 
Social Perception [See also Attribution] 
4394, 4839, 4989, 4997, 5143, 5162, 5168, 
5174, 5175, 5179, 5186, 5188, 5191, 5194, 
5195, 5196, 5200, 5202, 5203, 5205, 5209, 
5217, 5219, 5221, 5222, 5223, 5224, 5225, 
5226, 5230, 5232, 5234, 5238, 5247, 5328, 
5373, 5381, 5409, 5428, 5629, 5630, 5759, 
6040, 6113, 6122, 6376 d 
Social Processes [See also Industrializa- 
tion, Racial Integration, Social Depriva- 
tion, Social Isolation, Social Mobility, 
Socialization] 5096, 5545 
Social Psychology 4256, 5144, 5145 _ 
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Social Structure [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 5068, 5127, 
5133, 5160 
Social Values 4999, 5034, 5047, 5092, 
5115, 5117, 5193, 5254, 5415, 5793, 6255 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Workers 5118, 6032 
Socialization 5114, 5215 р 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
Ex dE eR Factors [See also Accultu- 
ration, Birth Rites, Cross Cultural Dif- 
ferences, Cultural Assimilation, Culture 
Change, Ethnic _ Identity, _ Initia 
Rites] 4984, 5023, 5048, 5051, 5084, 5103, 
5326, 5449, 5454 ы 
Socioeconomic Status [See also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle c 
Social Class] 4896, 4938, 4945, er 
4980, 4992, 5015, 5057, 5090, 5092, 5117, 
5214, 5453, 5537, 5670, 6091, 6176 
Sociology 6164 
Sociometric Tests 5180, 2260 ality] 
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Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
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Spatial Orientation (Perception) 4356, 
4853, 5195 
Spatial Perception [See also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Depth Per- 
ception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Spatial Organization, Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 4261, 4356, 
4514, 4641, 4783, 4853, 4928, 5345, 5745 
5 l Education 5660, 5670, 5954, 
6081, 6098, 6100, 6123, 6193, 6194, 6195, 
6197, 6198, 6201, 6203, 6204, 6205, 6207, 
6209, 6210, 6211, 6214, 6217, 6218, 6219, 
6220, 6222, 6225, 6226, 6227, 6229, 6242 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
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Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
ТЫ: шры Disturbed, Special Educa- 
ion 
Special Education (Gifted) i 
Enlucation] n( ) [See Special 
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wn Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
peech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And Hearing Measures 55921 
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P lon (Speech), Pronunciation, Speech 
4456, doo] SoS Speech Rhythm] 
271, 5282, 5918" 5246, 5253, 5255, 5261, 
peech Darke ne 4886, 4913, 5678 
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Handicapped 5689 
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Speech Rate 5688 

Speech Rhythm 5258 

Speech Therapy 4933, 5688, 5776, 5918, 
6168, 6199 

Speed [See Velocity] 

Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Spelling 4426 


Spinal Cord [See Extrapyramidal Tracts, 
'amidal Tracts] 
Split Personality [See Multiple Personal- 


ity] 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Recovery (Learning) 4504 
Sports [See also Baseball] 5156, 5370 
Spouses [See also Housewives] 4996, 
5552, 5569, 5979, 5994, 6001, 6275, 6277 
Spreading 4640 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
pode Binet Intelligence Scale 4282, 
Startle Reflex 4635 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 
Statistical Analysis [See also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, msistency (Measure- 
ment), Factor Analysis, Frequency Dis- 
tribution, Interaction Analysis tatis- 
tics), Item Analysis (Statistical), Normal 
Distribution, Statistical Measurement, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Rota- 
tion, Statistical Significance, Statistical 
Tests] 4286, 4294, 4304, 4307, 4309, 
4310, 4311, 4312, 4316, 5099, 5123, 5162, 
5403 
Statistical Correlation 4291, 4297, 4316, 
5381, 6234 
Statistical Measurement [See also Analy- 
sis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 
Cluster Analysis, Consistency (Measure- 
ment), Factor Analysis, Minen Dis- 
tribution, Interaction Analysis (Statis- 
tics), Item Analysis (Statistical), Normal 
Distribution, Statistical Probability, Sta- 
tistical Rotation] 4302, 4303 

Probability 4314, 4317 


Statistical Significance 

Statistical Tests 4301, 4313,4556 —— 
Statistical Validity [See also Predictive 
Validity] 6040 

Statistical Variables 4294, 4297, 4307 
Status 5076, 5172, 5228, 5247, 5785, 6290 
Stealing [See Theft] й 

Stelazine [See ‘Trifluoperszine] 
Stereotaxic Atlas 4563, 4642 У 
Stereotaxic Ten [See Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreading Depression] 
Stereotyped Attitudes 5110, 5214, 5237, 
6326 

Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] 

Steroids [See Corticosterone] > 
Stimulation [See also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Aversive Stimulation, Chemical 
Brain drm E Brain. Sai 
ulation, Percepi timulation, Prismat- 
ic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, Som- 
esthetic Stimulation, Spreading 
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` 4500, 4511, 5674 
Stimulus 


sion, Tactual Stimulation, Taste Stimu: 
lation, Visual Stimulation] 5360 - 
Stimulators (Apparatus) 4638 


Stimulus Depri Ыы | See Food : 
vation | Depri 
vation, Senso; rivation, ; 
Deprivation, ial Isolation, Water. 
Deprivation] 
Stimulus 4273, 
4420, 4506, 4626, 4638, 4699, 4783, 4 
Stimulus Duration 4358, 4359, 43 


4794 

Stimulus Generalization 4373, 4467, 478 
Stimulus 4330, 4336, 
4347, 4416, 4418, 4550, 4584, 4602 
Stimulus Intervals [See also Interstimi 


lus Variability] i 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Varia! 
t 

| Presentation Мир E 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] , 
4347, 4354, 4429, 4431, p 4494, 4 
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Stimulus 4273, 4355, 4369, 
4458, 4483, 4513, 4875 Н 
Stimulus Variability 43. 


Chains] 4280 
Stomach 4578, 4611 
T 


ay 

ing Technique] 

] е (Animal 
Strategies 


ра > D 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Stress Reac ' 
ons] 43 Wa 4579, 4789, 4944, 5300, _ 
5315, 5433, 5436, 5437, 5438, 5442, 5527, 
5548, 5712, 5730, 6354 
Reactions 4579, 5024 


5077, 5232, 613 
6184, 6259 — — 


Student 5085, 5122, 6094, 610 
6124, 6125, 6131, 6140, 6155, 6190, 
6243, 6310 


‘Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 6105, 6112, 6115, 6134, 
135 

Students [See also Business Students, 
"College Students, Elementary School 
“Students, Graduate Students, High 
School Students, Junior High School 
tudents, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
“cal Students, Nursery School Students, 
Roommates, ROTC Students, Special 
"Education Students, Transfer Students] 
5295, 6095 


Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
les 


tudies] 
Study Habits 6141, 6182, 6185, 6190, 
6261 
- Stuttering 5688 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
fessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
S igra [See Mesencephalon] 
Subtests 4288, 6233 
"Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
tion] 


- Suggestibility 5806 

Suicide 5425, 5577, 5602, 5603, 5608, 
5610, 5622, 5623, 5624, 5626, 5627, 5631, 

3632, 5633, 5636, 5638, 5652, 5654, 5847, 


Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention 5602, 5603, 5608, 
5622, 5623, 5626, 5632, 5633, 5652 
Suicide Prevention Centers 5995 
Superego [See also Conscience] 5817 

- Superior Colliculus 4567, 4614, 4615 
cse [See Management Person- 
nel] 


| Susceptibility (Disorders) 5433, 5440, 
i j 
сыи (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Sweden 4884. 
Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
2 5036, 5040 


т [See Inductive 


Reasonin 
, 5264, 5294 


- Symbolism 5223, 5. 
- Sympathetic Nervous System 4607 
: Sympatholytic Drugs [Sce Reserpine] 
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Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 
tamine, Catecholamines, ae 
tamine, Dopamine, Norepinephrine 

Sympathomimetic Dp ecu ics 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 


orepi- 


Obesity, Pain, chi 


Pain, Shock, Tremor] 5460, 79, 3527, 
5533, 5536, 5547, 5569, 5586, 5593, 5650, 
5728, 5864 

Synapses 4658, 4674 


Syndromes [See also Alcoholic Halluci- 
nosis, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Présenile Dementia, 
Senile Psychosis] 5700, 5710, 5719 
ynergism ) [See Drug Synergism] 
Syntax [See Structure] 
4454, 4899, 4910, 5247, 5278, 5741 
Synthetic Speech 4340 
Systematic Desensitization Therapy 
5895, 5897, 5922, 5924, 5926, 5930, 5939, 
5942, 5946, 5952 
Systems Analysis 6300 
Systems [See Also Related Terms] 6389 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
Tachistoscopic Presentation 4501, 4523 
Бег TÉ [See Tactual Per- 
ception 

Tactual Displays 4334, 5744, 6391, 6400 
Tactual [See also Vibrotactile 
Thresholds] 4320, 4330, 4337, 4339, 
4783, 4880 

Tactual Stimulation 4320, 4324, 4328, 
DU 4516, 4558, 4596, 4793, 4804, 5753, 


Talent [See Ability] 
Tantrums 5917 


tion] 
Taste P. 4551, 4690, 4734, 483: 
4865, 4869, 4880, 4902 e 
a 4508, 4/78. 
, 4778, 543 
6116, 6288, 6338, 6390 es 
еа (Drug) [See Caffeine] 
Teacher (E of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 
eee Aides 6123 
teacher Attitudes 6101, 6105, 6108, 
6112, 6122, 6129, 6130 ies 
Teacher [See also Teach- 


er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 6090, 
6094, 6096, 6135, 6136 ee 
Teacher Education [See also Inservice 
dU Te ea Shoe ОЕ 

, n 6115, 6118, 6120, 5 
6135, 6136, 6165 са 
"Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 


Characteristics] e 
‘eacher Personality 6136 
Teacher Student 

6118, 6119, 6127, 6139 


6090, 6114, 
Teacher Tenure 6119 Я 
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Fre e Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion) 

Teachers [See also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, Special 
Education Teachers, Student Teachers) 
6090, 6095, 6129, 6134 

Teaching [See also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Group 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, 
Instructional Media, Lecture Method, 
Peer Tutoring, Reading Materials, 
Teaching Methods, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Videotape Instruction] 4992, 6112, 
6116, 6127, 6136, 6182 

Teaching Methods [See also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Group Instruction, Individualized 
Instruction, Lecture Method, Peer Tu- 
toring, Televised Instruction, Main 
Instruction] 4845, 4890, 5740, , 
6114, 6117, 6119, 6137, 6138, 6140, 6147, 
6156, 6161, 6162, 6163, 6166, 6167, 6168, 
6169, 6170, 6194, 6197, 6198, 6203, 6206, 
6213, 6216, 6318 

Technical Schools 6101 

"Technical Service Personnel 4326, 6331 
Teenagers [See Adolescents 

тее а Medi [See Educa- 
tional Television, Telephone Systems, 
Television, Television А vertitingl ue 
Telencephalon [See also у! 
Body, Auditory [ss Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebral бле ШОШ Von 
Hi mpus, Limbic System, 
Bede Тара! Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
4663 


Te S; 6172 
Teletloed Insracton 6142, 6152 t 
Television [See also Educational Televi- 
sion, Television Advertising] 5143, 5289, 
5989, 6399 
Television Adv: 5256, 5279 
Television Viewing 5254, MOM: 
Temperament [See Personality 
Temperature (Bod) [See Body Temper- 
dens fure Effects [See also Cold 
Effects, Heat Effects] 4326, 4551, 4181, 
6298 lc 
Temporal Lobe [See also Auditory Co! 
Tohpati 4962, 4977 
Temptation 
Tenure (Teaches) [See Teacher Tenure] 
Terminally Pinon 5707, 5709, 5711 
ш its , , , 
5718, 5724, 5736, 5746, 5756, 6002, 6011, 
6012 


T (Psychological) [See Psy- 
ene ee Achievement 
Measures] ] 
Test (Aptitude) Aptitude Measures] 
Test ро Зе Bee Intelligence 
Measures] 
Test Administration 4275, 5304, 
Test Axety 5939, 6239 
est 5924, 5939, 
Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Bi 
Test Construction [See also cone 
Analysis (Test), Cultural Test Bias em 
MADE (Test), Test ешь Тең alidi- 
ility, Test Standardization, 
] 4389, 4293, 4876, 5225, 6240, 6246, 
257, 6258 


5320, 


Test Items 4876, 5339, 5356, 5358 , 
Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 

Test Norms 6246 

Test Reliability 4292, 4350, 5039, 5284, 
5329, 5359, 5448, 5479, 5536 

Test Scores 4288, 4297, 6262 

Test Standardization 4290 

Test Validity 4267, 4281, 4282, 4285, 
4287, 4288, 4289, 4290, 4950, 4954, 5039, 
5139, 5302, 5337, 5354, 5359, 5448, 5475, 
5479, 5536, 6257, 6307, 6327, 6345 

Testes Disorders [See Endocrine Sexual 
Disorders] 

Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


n 
Tong [See also Content Analysis 
(Test), Cultural Test Bias, Item Analysis 
(Test), Rating Scaling (Testing), Scoring 
(Testing), Test Administration, Test 
Items, Fest Reliability, Test Standardi- 
zation, Test Validity] 4275 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
Testing] 
Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli- 
cant Screening] 
Testing (Reality) [See Reality Testing) 
Testosterone 4735, 4746 
Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See 
Measures] 
Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrabenazine 4761, 5880 
нкан 4705, 4714, 4724, 
Thailand 5096 
Thalamic Nuclei 4565 
Thalamotomy 6020 

us [See also i i 
ss пя Thalamic Nuclei] 

tre [See Drama 

Theft Sel 1 
Thematic Apperception Test 5349 
Theology [See Religion] 
Theories of Education 4260, 6157, 6162 


Theories [See Also R. 
4879! ze TA so Related Terms] 4388, 


Personality 


Verification 5168 
Therapeutic Abortion [See Induced 
Abortion] 
Therapeutic Community 5771, 6061, 


6071, 6077 
utic Techniques 
[See Psychotherapeutic Technine 
pist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 


acteristics] 

ў Characteristics 

3788, 5796, 5814, 5820 er di 
ist Effecti й 

Characteristics] еже See Shea 


Characterising t petite 
ist Patient Interaction д 
chotherapeutic Processes] wis 


ist ji 2 
Characters] ee [See Therapist 


Ther Pt Trainees 5412 

5413 Pts [See Also Related Terms] 
n herapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy on [See Drug Лар) 
counter Grou a Ter Group) [ En- 
Peychothetapy ait) [See Individual 


herapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] 
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Thermal Acclimatization 6298 

Thinking [See also Abstraction, Diver- 
gent Thinking, Inductive Deductive 
Reasoning, Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Reasoning] 4264, 4448, 4302, 5540 
Thioridazine 5856, 5887 


Thought Ў 

Fantasies (Thought Disturbances), Ob- 
sessions] 

Threat 5216, 5334 

Threat Postures 4827 

Thresholds [See also Auditory Thresh- 


olds, Pain Thresholds, Se Adapta- 
tion, Vibrotactile Thresholds, Visual 
Thresholds] 4741 

Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 
rotropin] 

Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 
Thyrotropin 4719 

Time 5153, 6367 

Time Estimation 6352 

Time P. [See also Time Estima- 


г 'erception 

tion] 4261, 4324, 4331, 4868, 4952, 5009 
Tiredness [See Fangel 
Tissues (Body) [ also Connective 
Tissues, Nerve Tissues, Skin (Anatomy)] 
4535 
Tobacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 
Tobacco Smoking 4762, 5000, 5111, 
5255, 5768 
Toes (Anatomy) [See Feet (Anatomy)] 


Tofranil [See Imipramine] 

Token Economy 5140, 5646, 
5894, 5941, 5949, 6082, 6219, 6269 
Token Reinforcement [See 
Reinforcement] 

Tolerance (Drug) [See Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 5198, 5427 


Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


су) 

Temas 4323, 4551, 4596, 4869, 4880, 
5753 

Top Level Managers 5293, 6364 
Tortoises [See Turtles] — 

Touch [See Tactual Perception] t 
Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 


tion, Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication] 
[See Alcohol 


Trace] 
Tracking [See also Visual Tracking] 6333 
eae [See Political Conserva- 
tism] 
Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Trainable Mentally keris 5676, 6208 
Training [See Education] A 
Training (Gina Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Traini 
Training (Giniea Psychology Grad) [See 
Coe ‘Psychology Grad Training] 
[See Саша Mental Health Train- 


(Graduate Psychology) [See 


Training ol 
Graduate Psychology Education] | 
Training (Motivation) [See Motivation 
Training] 
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Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] T^ 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 

Training] ў 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
стару Trainin 


Кош 
ozide, 
Thioridazine, Thiothixene, Trifluoper: 
zine] 4685, 4730, 4756, 4825, 5850 
Transfer (Learning) [See also Negati 


4802, 4924 
Transfer Students 6187 


Transference 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
‘Transportation [See Automobiles] 
Transportation Accidents [See Mo! 
Traffic Accidents] 

Trauma (Emotional 


Trama [Physica [See I juries] 
injuries; 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 542 


5834, 5863 
Treatment Facilities [See also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Community M: 
Health Centers, Hospitals, N 
Homes, P Clinics, Psychi 
Hospitals] 5773, 6075 
Treatment Methods (Physical) 
ical Treatment Ме! 
Treatment [See Also 
5657, 5168, 6228 
‘Tremor 5587 
Tribes 5051 

5851, 58 


69 
‘Trust (Social Behavior) 4988, 5232, 601 


tic Twins] 
Type Errors 4301 
Type П Errors 4301 Д А 
‘Typing [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
chodiagnostic) 


Typologies (Psy ) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 


Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca: 
demic Underachievement] 5 
[See Coll 


Com 
0 4368, 5719, Es 
inderweight [See Anorexia Nervosa| 
Union of South Africa 5351 
Socialist 


Union of Soviet 
5014, 5146, 5576, 5588 
United Arab Republic 5483 


"United States 4284, 4285, 5026, 5046, 
5094, 5096, 5117, 5204, 5314, 5326, 6315, 
6380 


Urban Environments 5066, 5113, 5347, 
5432, 5789, 5995, 6290, 6355 

Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 

азау Incontinence 5463, 5913, 5921, 


Urinary Tract [See Bladder] 
Urination 4780, 5766 


rogenital [See Amenorrhea, 
| Dysmenorrhea, Endocrine Sexual Disor- 


System [See Bladder, Female 
Genitalia, Gonads, Male Genitalia, 
_ Ovaries, Penis] 


| Vaccination [See Immunization] 
_ Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 


lidity] 
У, 'est) [See Test Validi 
; Val cre ) [See Test Validity] 


Values [See also Personal Values, Social 
Values] 5134, 5341 


ility Measurement [See Analysis 
f Covariance, Analysis of Variance] 
Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Variables] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations] 
Vasectomy 6024 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, нш Norepinephrine, Ser- 
tonin] 
- Vasodilator Оти [See Nicotinic Acid] 


Verbal Ability 4884, 5261, 5592 
Communication [See also Articu- 
Bilingualism, 


gel 4295, 
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ing), Serial Pocus) 4430, 4431, 4442, 
4450, 4462, 4463, „ 4468, 4471, 4485, 
4510, 4889 

Verbal Meaning 4451 

Verbal Reinforcement [See also Praise] 
4455, 4959, 6188, 6252 

Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 
tion! 

Vers 4400, 4490, 4525, 4894 

Verification (of Theories) [See Theory 
Verification] 

Vertebrates [See also Amphibia, Ba- 
boons, Birds, Cats, Chickens, Chimpan- 
zees, Dogs, Fishes, Frogs, Goldfish, 
Guinea Pigs, Lizards, Mammals, Mice, 
Monkeys, Norway Rats, Pigeons, Pri- 
mates (Nonhuman), Quails, Rabbits, 
28, Rodents, Sheep, Turtles, Wolves] 
45. 


Vestibular Stimulation [See Somesthetic 
Stimulation] 


Veterans (Military) [See Military Veter- 


ans) 
Vibration 6383 
Vibrotactile Thresholds 4323, 4325, 4327, 


Ae 

Vigilance 4381, 4384, 6352 
Violence 5233, 5599 
хла Disorders [See Encephalitis, Rubel- 
Vision [See also Brightness Perception, 
Сары 7 MES Discrimination, 

is iel isual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 4697 voies 
Vision. Disturbances (Hysterical) [See 
Visions (Mptcgn [See Most 

ticism] 

Visual Cortex 4550, 4577, 4880 | 
Visual Discrimination 4360, 4368, 4541, 
4613, 4614, 4615, 4636, 4639, 4641, 4645, 
4658, 4668, 4698, 4699, 4762, 4788, 4794, 
4840, 4853, 4875, bu 4901, 5681 
Visual 5, 5677, 6384, А 
6391, 6399 ев 


Visual Evoked Potentials 
4554, 4559, 4602 SU Se 


Visual Field 4328, 4360, 4372, 4854 
Visual Masking 4362, 4363, 4365, 4380, 


4382, 4440 

Visual Perception [See also Brightness 
Perception, Color Perception, Бушем 
Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 
Thresholds} 4318, 4319, 4357, 4366, 
4369, 4370, 4373, 4374, 4375, 4376, 4381; 


4384, 4450, 4480, 4482, 4496, 4514, 4518, 
4523, 4567, 4866, 4881, 4912, EP. 6185, 


6352, 6396, 6399 

Visual Si [See also Illumina- 
tion, Prismatic Stimulation, Tachisto- 
ENS Presentation] 4364, 4467, 4494, 


4550, 4552, 4561, 4692, 47: d 
4901, 4905, 5544, 5708 STI: 
Visual Thresholds 4374, 4377, 4380, 4866 
Visual Tracking 4713 
Hanae ee à 
5723, 6222, 6223, 6096 | ^ 0180 Blind] 
Vitamins [See also Choli ‘icotini 
Acid SET 3881 DOE die 
ocabulary 5278, 6142 
Vocalization [See also Cryi Inf 
Vocalization, Voice]4411 ^ e fant 
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Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] 

Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 


Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Counselors 6311, 6314 
Vocational Education 6191 

Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 

Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] í 
Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation 6039 
Vocational Schools [See 
Schools] 

Vocations [See Occupations] t- 
Voice [See also Crying, Infant Vocaliza- 
tion] 4341, 5274, 5282, 5918 

Volunteer Military Personnel [See ROTC 
Students) 

Volunteer Personnel [See also ROTC 
Students] 5015 7 
Vomit Inducing Drugs [See Emetic 
Drugs] 

Voting Behavior 5094, 5281, 6292 
Vowels 4340, 5732 


Technical 


Wi See Salaries) 
муа е rom 4547, 4566, 4587, 
4590 
War 5107, 5131, 5215, 5520, 5698, 5762 
Warning Signal [Sec Signal Detection 
Percepti 

Wares Depiivation 4569, 4617, 4734, 
4803 
Water Intake 4705, 4707, 4740, 4759 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 5621, 
5665, 5697 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
5685, 6233 е Body Welsh) 
Weight (Body) y 
West Сатаан deri Republic 5036 
White Blood Cells [See Leucocytes] xi 
White Collar Workers [See also Clerich 
Personnel, Management personna 
Middle Level Managers, Top 
Managers] 6338 
White Noise 4571, 4575, 4584 
White Rats [See Rats] 
Whites [See Caucasians] 
Witehcraft 5627 
Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 
Wives [See Housewives] 
Women s Lib tion Movement 5142 

lov 
Word. Associations 4438, 4459, 4475, 
4508, 4513, 4906 а 
Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasial 
Word Deafness [See Aphasia] 
Word 


Words (Ort ) [See Etymology] 


Words (Phonetic Units) 4360, 4412, 4509, Work Rest Cycles] 6191, 6349, 6381, - 
\ 


4862 x 
Words (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary] S Sd eiie 
Work (Attitudes Toward) 6355. Д : Yoga4585,4591 _ 
Work Environments [See Working Con- Religious Pr ] Young Adults 4348, 4696, 
ditions] à 4948, 5012, 5013, 5019, 5075, 
Work Rest Cycles 6348, 6352 ч also Initi 

Work Study Programs [See Educational m 

[See also Job En- 5214, 5292 : Youth ( 


richment, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 
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isaninnovative service designed to benefit 
theindividual users of psychology- related 
information. It provides a comprehensive 
literature search capability at a level of 
complexity achievable only through 
automated retrieval techniques. The 
intellectual burden for conducting an 
offective search is shared by the requester 
and APA information specialists who 
formulate specific retrieval strategies, 
augmenting vocabulary and other search 
parameters supplied by the requester. 
Experience has provided APA information 
Specialists with the skills to efficiently 
interact with the automated data base 
a which contains records published in 
YCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS from 1967 
through the present. 


е for processing PASAR requests 
5 та m the amount of computer time 
i а to perform a search. Typically 
Е rges range from $40 to $60 and 
Wi not exceed $100 unless the requester is 

a first. The total charge fora 
is based on its complexity and is in 

most cases unrelated to the number of 
а retrieved. For example, a 
Na. Search strategy involving many 
docu or limiting factors may require 
io computer time and may result in 
er references retrieved than a broad 
Search with few limiting factors. 


ing of your requirements. These guidelines should help to clari 
items on the Request Form. Я 


ITEM 1. Narrative statement of search topic. Provide a detailed . 
description of the subject matter you wish to be retrieved. Please 
avoid submitting multiple, discrete requests on a single PASAR R 
quest Form, since such cannot be processed for a single fee. However, 
multiple aspects of a primary subject may be requested. The distinc- 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: у 

Acceptable: “the effects of socioeconomic status, education” 

level, or birth order on career motivation in women.” 


“Career motivation” is the primary element of this request, while t 


other elements serve merely to qualify or narrow the scope o! 


rather broad subject area. 
Unacceptable: “the measurement of employee attitudes con 
cerning wages and benefits. Also desire references dealing 
with the factors that influence management decision- 
making with respect to personnel policies and procedures." 


Although these two topics are closely related to the design а! 
administration of personnel policies and procedures, two separa’ 
search strategies would have to be executed to retrieve the spe 


information requested, and a separate charge for each would have! 


be made. 


evant to dependent variable(s). Provide 


ITEM 2. Descriptor(s) rel 

list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of pri 
interest. Descriptors for the "acceptable" example 
might include: career motivation, career preference, and care 
pirations. 

ITEM 3. Descriptor(s) relevant to independent variable(s). Provid А 
a list of words ог phrases that will qualify or narrow the scope of the 
dependent variable. Descriptors for the “acceptable example sei 
Item £1) might include: socioeconomic status, social class, PUR 
tional level, birth order, and women. 
ITEM 4. Search qualifications. Once the E i 
has been defined, you may wish to refine it with speci 


such as population Or time 


e subject matter of thesearch | 


fic requirements P 

often: 

essential to the actual information need; however, they can unneces-. 

sarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant records. 

Therefore, consider your requirements carefully. E 

ITEM 5. Sorting requirements. Please indicate whether you would ..— 
fer to have references sorted alphabetically by author or chrono- 


pre 

logically by year: | 
ITEM 6. Intended use of search results. Provide a description of 
: be used (e.g. 


sulting from your search will 


hi references Te ; 
Eee f an article, proposa 


definition of a research project, preparation о 


preparation, dissertation, etc.). 
AR search, pleas 
est form. 
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KEY TO THE TEXT oe 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 


number coded to provide definition of their ele 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


* 8327. ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. : (Оһіо State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.5Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol 86(2), 187-192.—* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer?(see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, they operate as punishments. (^) *(15 
ref)—'° Journal abstract, 

1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 

th е more than four, the first is listed followed by 
“et al’ Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, І, etc) аге not 
given. 

З — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the origi 
in a foreign language, the translated title 
brackets and the language of the original article is 
indi heses, 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6- of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
stracts. \# an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
Publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for the article. 

8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of the article, 

9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 
more listed. 

10 — Abstract source, 


ments. 


BOOK ANNOTATION 


'8328. *Chase, William G. *(Ed). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U) * Visual information processing. ¢ New 
York, NY; 7Academic, * 1973. xiv, 10555 p. 
11 $17.50.— "? Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s), As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 

Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 11, 111, etc) are not 


given. 

З — Designation of editor. 

4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

5 — Book title: If the book is in a foreign language, the 
original title is given followed by a translated title and 
the langugage of the boók is indicated in parentheses. 

6 — Place of publication. 


M — Price. 
12 — Text of annotation, 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


18329. * Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel A. "(Stanford U) * Оп the meeting of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G. Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing, New York, NY: 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. À 
2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
more than four, the first is listed followed 
Succession marks (i.e., Jr, 1, 111, etc) аге 


ion of first-named author only. 
4 — Chapter title. А 
5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


PA has subsections for some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 


Contents and are designed to group all abstracts rel 
single heading. Abstracts that are 
and followed by abstracts that ar 


evant to a narrower topic than the major categories under a 


relevant to a major category but not to any of the subsections are listed a 
e relevant both to a major category and also to the subsectons. It is expecte 


that this will help readers locate material related to their interests more quickly. 


In addition to commonly understood 
degrees, standard statistical abbreviai 


ї ACTH = adrenocorticotro| ic hormone 
DNA = deoxyribonucleic acid 
E = experimenter E 
EEG 7 electroencephalogram or -graph 
ESP = extrasensory perception 
Exp = experiment 
195 = intelligence quotient 

7 lysergic acid diethylamide 


Computer languages and com: 


Afri = Afrikaans 

Alba = Albanian е 
Arab = Arabic Grek 
Bulg = Bulgarian Hebr 
Chin = Chinese Hun 
Czec = Czech dans 
Danh - Danish та! 
Duth = Dutch Jpn 
Finn - Finnish m^ 
Flem = Flemish Non 
Fren = French РЫН = 


ABBREVIATIONS 


abbreviations* (including all units of measurement, educational 


ДУ Е tions, and standard Latin and reference terms), standard 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records are: 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory МІС 


FORTRAN, IBM 360, puter names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


Y Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


*Consult Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale , 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


NREM = nonrapid eye movement 

REM = rapid eye movement 

RNA = ribonucleic acid 

S = subject 

TV 7 television 

Us = United States : 
USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Georgian Port Portuguese 
German Romn= Romanian 
Greek Russ = Russian 
Hebrew Sloe = Slovene 
Hungarian Slok = Slovak 
Iranian Spanish ^ 
Italian Serbo-Croatian 
Japanese Swedish 
шаан Turkish 

пап jan 
Poli ^ Ukrania 


Yugo = Yugoslavian 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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6401. Berry, Patricia On reduction. Spring, 1973, 
67-84.—Discusses Jung's attitude to the reductive 
process, suggesting he intuited something much deeper 
about the essential nature of the process than was 
apparent in its practice. Jung was both critical of Freud's 
reductionism and assumed its need. In his later work in 
alchemy, Jung returned to reduction but not with its 
Freudian associations. It is felt that a psychological 
reduction, one freed of all literalism, would be a way of 
amiving at the irreducible—the quintessence of one's 
nature.—A. Farrell. 

A 6402. Bozarth, Jerold. (U Iowa) Reactions on evalua- 
Я Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 
i (Fal), Vol 5(3), 143-146.— Discusses the differences 
etween "research" and "evaluation," and presents 
Eo for strengthening evaluation programs by 
Mm ying questions and developing those which are 
gned to help rather than those which seek to 
шше the worth of a program. 
arce John. (U Kansas) Hume's associationist 
Scie gy. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
nces, 1974 Oct), Vol 10(4), 397-409.—The details of 
Reece’ associationism have often been either 
та ү ов or neglected and many of his anticipa- 
Hee later associationists have gone unnoticed. These 
a are corrected and the scope and the limits of 

m laws are delineated. 

Enel Buhler, Charlotte. The scope of humanistic 
GERA Education, 1974(Fal Vol 95(1), 2-8. 
TORTAR at in its short history since 1962, the American 
VERTS à of Humanistic Psychology and its ideas and 
Sed ned unexpectedly quickly and widely. The 
practices i e presents systematically the theories and 
ШОШ ү ich belong to its scope. Studies on the 
efinitions of mental health, human existence, and 
B isse эл ү пе goal of life are reviewed. The relation 
le histones evelopmental psychology and the study of 
ORA is shown. The simultaneous development of 
AA Н to psychotherapy is discussed, as well 
therapy. en connection with sensitivity training, group 
dures. The р шг groups and growth center proce- 
its transpers Ssociation’s international development and 
где onal division are noted. (17 ref)—Journal 

64 
nots) аке, Bobby J. & Rowland, Kendrith М. (U 
Y ordered pair ЧАМ IV program for presenting optimal- 

ethods 4 ed comparison stimuli. Behavior Research 

6406. Cr шай 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 506. 
Canada) Sous C. Douglas. (U Toronto, Ontario, 

are management of timing in computer- 
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controlled on-line experiments. Behavior Research 
thods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 488-49 
6407. de Lannoy, J.-D. (U Louvain, Belgium) [Skin: 
ner, Lorenz, Piaget: Comments on the article by M 
Richelle, "Conditioning methods and behavior theory. 
(Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de ГЕаисай 
1973, Vol 8(4), 399-406.—According to Richelle (see PA, 
Vol 53:Issue 4), when ethologists account for behavi 
by saying it is innate they are putting the explanation in 
an unknowable past. He further claims that J. Piaget's 
descriptions of stages of development are not expla - 
tions. The present article seeks to refute these criticis 
and concludes that B. Skinner, K. Lorenz, and Piaget 
provide 3 perspectives focused on different ad of. 
conduct; they explain at different levels. Currently we do - 
not have a frame of reference which will unify the: 
different perspectives.—$. 5. Marzolf. 
6408. Diamond, Solomon (Ed.). (California State U, 
Los Angeles) The roots of psychology: A sourcebook in | 
the history of ideas. New York, NY: Basic Books, 1974. 
xvii, 781 p. $24.95.—Contains 28 chapers that trace the’ 
development of psychological theories regarding illu 
sions, space per VE brain localization, тет 
instinct, thought, c ild development, dreams, emotion. 
motivation, personality, mental illness, and social psy- — 


chology. BN ф 
‚ Fast, Robert. (Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston= i 
upon-Thames, England) A methodological suggestion | 
for the study of re-evaluation of alternatives. Europe: 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 329-33 


` Reviews criticisms of cogni! 


Ss have been 
performance. A met 
for using the discard 
applied. 

6410. 


chology of É 
U.E.R. Clinical Behaviora 


Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27 
scribes a seminar which re-evaluated th 
soma in the light of teachings from ps 
m modern biology. " 
PUR ]. Franck, Robert. (U Louvain, ms [Note on. 
Marc Richelle and on Burrhus Frederic 5 inner.] (Fren) 
Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1973, 
Vol 8(4), 407-410.—The 3 aspects of operant condition- 
ing discussed by Richelle (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 
4)}—experimental, theoretical, and applied ue eo 
ered to be unrelated. It is suggested that the Skinnerian — 
theory of behavior is not grounded on laboratory 
experiments; the experimental mechanisms of operant | 
conditioning have no theoretical foundation; and 


lications are not justified either by theory or by 
laboratory successes.—S. S. Marzolf. 
— — 6412. H. D. Tribute to Freud: Writing on the wall: 
‘Advent. Boston, MA: David R. Godine, 1974. xiv, 194 p. 
— Presents an account of the poet Hilda Doolittle’s (HD) 
‘sessions with Freud in 1933. A biography of HD and 6 
" letters from Freud to her are included. ; 
6413. Hayes, John & Pulliam, Robert. (URS/Matrix 
о, Falls Church, VA) Development and evaluation of 
ideo systems for performance testing and student 
onitoring. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 
4-67, 210 p.—Experimentally evaluated a video per- 
ormance monitoring system in 3 technical training 
ettings: jet aircraft mechanic, power lineman, and 
instructor training. Using input from | to 8 video 
cameras, the system provided a flexible combination of 
signal processing, direct monitor, recording, and teplay 
| options. The design was based on hypothesized benefits 
——or manpower savings in technical training, achieved b 
the monitoring of trainee performance and the standard- 
ization of measurement criteria using recorded perform- 
ance samples. Research findings and recommendations 
are reported, and instructions for further use of the 
- system are developed.—Journal abstract. 
_ 6414, Hillman, James. ‘‘Anima.” Spring, 1973, 97-132. 
—Examines the concept of anima, noting that since 
Jungs original work on the anima notion no further 
contributions have been made. However, it is felt that 
Precision in regard to anima is now particularly relevant. 
Anima and sexuality, eros, feeling, the feminine, and the 
“Psyche are discussed. Consciousness based on anima is 
considered to be inseparable from life, nature, the 


Ee description of consciousness and its activities 
would stem from the use of metaphors familiar to the 
alchemy of analytical practice (e.g., fantasy, image, 
- reflection, and insight) The article is concluded in a 
- subsequent issue.—4. Farrell. 

6415. Holt, David. Jung and Marx. Spring, 1973, 
.52-66.— Discusses Jung’s view of a coincidence between 
depth psychology and alchemy and attempts to show 
why the theories of Jung and of Marx should be 
. considered together. Marx’s view of a self-betrayal 
< common to both man and nature is set forth; it is this 
central theme which is compared with Jung's psychology 
of alchemy, A vision of the world divided against itself is 
contrasted with a vision of creation divided against itself. 
It is held that Jung’s psychology of alchemy must be 
understood as a materialism “baptized in the holy,” i.e., 
meter = de] Ше са. Farrell. 

‚ Jung, C. С. Religion and psychology: A repl 
Martin Buber. Spring, 1973, 195-203. Device Buber’ 
labeling of the author as a Gnostic. A primary interest in 
empirical research is expressed, with the question of 
religious label considered to be irrelevant. Dogma is 
contrasted with scientific study. 

6417. Jung, C. G. Three early papers. Spring, 1973, 
171-187.—Presents Jung’s views on certain important 
psychological questions in 3 recently translated early 
papers. The Ist paper discusses Freud’s ideas on dreams. 
The 2nd comments on a book dealing with sex and 
urging liberation in the widest sense. Finally, comments 
are presented on certain controversial features of a case 
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of catatonic attacks accompanied by fantasies—,, 
Farrell. 

6418. Kallen, Horace M. (New School for Social 
Research) Creativity, imagination, logic: Meditations for 
the eleventh hour. New York, NY: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. x, 212 p. $14.50.— Presents a philosophical analysis 
and discussion of the relationship between past, present, 
and future and the renewal of this relationship in terms 
of modern science and conceptions of creativity. The 
role of creativity in existence and survival value systems 
is also examined. 

6419. Kimble, Gregory A.; Garmezy, Norman & Zigler, 
Edward. (U Colorado) Principles of general psychology. 
(4th ed). New York, NY: Ronald Press, 1974. xii, 724 p. 
$11.75.—This is the 4th edition of an introductory 
psychology textbook for undergraduates, which includes 
new material on recent developments in the field (e.g., 
biofeedback, behavioral genetics obesity, and behavior 
therapy). 

6420. Kvale, Steinar. (U Oslo, Inst of Psychology, 
Norway) The technological paradigm of psychological 
research. Journal of  Phenomenological Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol 3(2), 143-159.—Examines the basis for 
the prevalence of the positivist assumption that the 
natural science conceptions and methods developed for 
the study of inanimate nature and of animals are 
adequate to the psychological study of man. It is held 
that the positivism of psychologists, being incapable of 
withstanding critical analysis, can only be promulpated 
to disguise their adoption of a technological-capitalist 
paradigm based on assembly-line working conditions 
and on the money system. Psychologists of this persua- 
sion are conceived as promoting the interest of techta 
logical-capitalist society in the prediction and control a 
behavior. Structural analogies between the psychological 
laboratory and the assembly line, the positivist soci 
tion of students, and the practical ineffectivensss n 
positivist methods are discussed. Phenomenology, d 
Téjects the positivist assumption, is resented as n 
method appropriate to the psychological study of ‘id 
actual experience and behavior of man in the i 2 
despite the fact that it has yet to explore issues suc! 2 
the contradictions of ideology and power. Q8 ref}—?: 
Lindsey. EV. 

6421. Legrand, Michel. (Ctr de Psychologie рие 
ielle et Clinique, Louvain, Belgium) [ inne d п) 
psychoanalysis: Attempt at a confrontation.] т 
Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, "s 
Vol 8(4), 411-42].—Proposes that a discussion a 
Skinner in relation to psychoanalysis (see PA, т 
53:Issue 4) must be on а philosophical level since tl i 
domains do not have a common scientific ш 
reference. In terms of modern antipositive epistemo us 
the traditional objections that the analyst ares u 
selects facts and is dogmatic in theory mus tici 
renounced. Skinner also selects only those data as ai 
which are relevant to this hypotheses. Both Skinne a 
and analysts must be evaluated in terms of the exten ate 
which the promised applications of their théorie si- 
fulfilled. Skinner eschews mentalism since it is none x 
ological. Since he also refers to mentalistic conceP fe al 
internal, this would seem to make them physiologi ah 
Science may be ethically neutral but both Skinner 
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the analysts must consider the ethical question of what 
behavior is desirable.—S. S. Marzolf. 

6402. Levy, Charles E. (Duquesne U) Toward primor- 
dial reality as the ground of psychological ena. 
Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol 
3(2), 173-186.—Articulates M. Merleau-Ponty’s notion 
of primordial reality as a viewpoint which reconciles the 
partial truths of realism and idealism by eliminating their 
radical separation of subject and object. In realism the 
individual is seen merely as a certain type of object 
produced by the world. It is opposed by idealism, which 
sees the world merely as an appearance produced by the 
mind of the individual as subject. From the viewpoint of 
primordial reality there is a mutual interpenetration of 
the individual and the world in an overall, creatively 
unfolding structure. Primordial reality entails an ambigu- 
ity in the relation of the individual and world which blurs 
their clarity and distinctiveness. The presence of both 
realism and idealism in a current research psychology 
article and the conclusions to which they necessarily lead 
are examined. The authors of the article are regarded as 
having created an artificial laboratory phenemenon 
having no general implications, and an attempt is made 
to recapture the true phenomenon from the perspective 
of primordial reality.—B. Lindsey. 

6423. Lyons, John O. (U Wisconsin) The invention of 
the self. Hacettepe Bulletin of Social Sciences & Humani- 
ties, 1973(Jun),Vol 5(1), 51—18.— Describes the discovery, 
or the invention, of the concept of the individual self, 
about the middle of the l8th century. Its origins in 
philosophy, religion, politics, and the arts are discussed, 
ils manifestations in many forms of literature, and its 
influence on every form of human activity. (38 ref)—R. 
J. Anderson. 

i 6424. Miklich, Donald R.; Purcell, Kenneth & Weiss, 
кип H. (National Asthma Ctr, Denver, CO) 
ho ical aspects of the use of radio telemetry in the 
оа Sciences. Behavior Research Methods & 
i rumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 461-466.— Presents 
ee guide for the technologically unsophisticated 
Mee researcher who wishes to use voice radio 
eae (RTel). Points discussed include how to 
CON suitability of RTel for a project, selection of 
sues ш suitable locales for RTel, costs, ethical-legal 

6425. Reeling procedures.—Journal abstract. 
Weüroph Vealis, Perry M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Has 
vou учо оку resurrected the Platonic soul? Psycho- 
ES eports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 611-619. 
орго authors have argued that the objective of 
ing the d experimentation should be one of further- 

SES inderstanding of the processes by which human 
argue tet is acquired. However, there are those who 
contem, S many hypothetical constructs employed by 
ihents В ne psychologists, in contrast to their assess- 
Кеш в" ect an epistemology embraced by Plato 
position past. The present author takes a different 
ара maintaining that modern psychological re- 
m ое characteristic of ће Aristotelian position 
traditional to Platonic doctrine. The viability of these 
in the ins De ees is discussed in view of research 
suggested d of perception and neurophysiology. It is 
tion of the at the Aristotelian approach to the resolu- 

paradox of knowing about knowing is both 
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philosophically substantive and, unlike the Platonist 
ition, operationally feasible.—Journal abstract. d 
6426. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, City UN 
York) Reevaluation of ing on Kantian influen 
nineteenth century nativism, Gestalt psychology an 
Helmholtz. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Oct), Vol 10(4), 375-390. E. G. B 
in A History of Experimental Psychology (1957), traces 
direct line of descent from I. Kant to the 19th centu 
nativists G. Müller, E. Hering, and C. Stumpf and thence 
to M. Wertheimer and W. Köhler. This sequence is re 
evaluated, the relation of nativism to gestalt psychology —— 
is considered, and H. Helmholtz’s Kantist tendencies of - 
1855 are discussed. v. 
6427. Richelle, Marc. (U Liège, Belgium) [Remarks 
on the articles by J.-D. de Lannoy, R. Franck, and 
Legrand.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Education, 1973, Vol 8(4), 423-426.— The 3 articles (see 


PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) represent 3 ар 
categories of objection. Both Franck an: и 
directions, to Richelle’s relating co 


tioning lication. Агри 
against 1 objection seem 
right and both wrong. De 
is are correct, and 


logical questions raised 
tion; they relate to psyc 
and to al 


ing 
Psychologie et des 


rocedure 
sychotherapy. 

Б Y holingulstcs (N. 
ate the ontogenesis 
and answered. ra 
and does not den 
latter are not › 
simply а kind of behavior. 
only remove negative controls 

behavior. Dia; 


to place 
social or educational enviro! 
must take responsibility for brin 
pro 
| Ritsema, Rudolf. The pi 
of the 
Spring, 1973, 142-17 t 
concepts of the Chinese terms in < 1 
ams. In translating from the Chine + 
English word is given the task of representing a 

particular Chinese character, allowing the reader to 
discover exactly where [г WR beu 1 

2, e pit), is 
occurs. Hexagram 29, КАМ (the p ere io 


2-170.—Attemp 


se work, eac 


to a critical time in life. Its attribute, 


agram, is falling. Glaring light is viewed as the prime 
ure of hexagram 30, LI(the brilliance). It reportedly 
8 to both cosmic and human spirit, to consciousness 
, through brightness, brings about clear distinctions. 
-А. Farrell. 
6430. Simmerman, Scott J. & Newlin, Robert J. (U 
orth Carolina, Chapel Hill) A simple interface to 
‘Operate electromechanical equipment with digital logic. 
havior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), 
ol 6(5), 514. 
6431. Smith, Gary R. & Wasson, Samuel L. (Lafayette 
inic, Detroit, MI) Modular solid state behavioral 
_training system. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
entation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 481-487.—Describes a 
iystem of modules to perform most behavioral training 
hedules which takes advantage of integrated circuit 
"size, speed, reliability, economy, and sophistication to 
vercome the problems inherent in relay systems. The 
ual complexity of changing from one program to 
- another is reduced to the simplicity of turning a switch. 
-.. 6432. Sokal, Robert R. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Classification: Purposes, principles, Ў 
rospects. Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 185(4157), 1115-1123. 
—Analyzes the principles and procedures of scientific 
lassification. The influence of electronic computers is 
aced. It is noted that the specification of data for 
ssification by computer will enhance objectivity but 
‘not eliminate cultural and subjective biases. Techniques 
“of cluster analysis and ordination also are discussed, and 
ogress in classification is reviewed. 
. ты, a x а Daniel, (Hebrew 
U, Jerusalem, Israel nt under uncertainty: 
Heuristics and bia jena, 19 ai 
1124-1131.—Descri 


" 


6434. Vitulli, Nicholas & Re 
U) Use of an algebraic lang 
programming with small 


E: ynolds, James H. (Colgate 
: A uage in laboratory control 
(4K) Combiners. Behavior 

c entation, еј 
493-496.—Describes an а. АЕС 
rogram sequence that permits execution of multiple 
- User-written machine language subprograms within a 
OCAL program. Use of this capability in the context of 


. process-control problems in the behavioral labo i 
discussed and illustrated. SO 


erminals). Behavior Research Methods & I; - 

ton, 1914 Sep) Vol 6(5), 505, т 

. 4,6436. Wicks, Jerry W. (Bowling С: Stai 

A PYRAMID: A program designed to podre 
Pyramids on a computer terminal. Behavior Research 

Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 504. 
437. erry W. (Bowling Green Stat 

BALANCE: A FORTRAN IV роса for ernie " 


demographic "balancing equation" on a computer 
terminal. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 504. 

6438. Wilden, Anthony. (U California, San Diego) 
[Freud, Signorelli, and Lacan: Repression of the 
signifier.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Education, 1973, Vol 8(4), 427-465.—Continues the 
analysis of the forgetting of the proper name “Signorel- 
li,” a fragment of Freud's autoanalysis, by referring to 
the autobiographical passages of Freud's work and to the 
theories and formulations of J. Lacan about the 
unconscious. Analysis of the "Signorelli" forgetfulness 
has a theoretical and personal importance: it enables us 
to discover all the unconscious extensions through the 
subjective discourse and associations, and to work out a 
theory of the unconscious and repression on a linguistic 
and structural basis. (Flemish & English summaries) (32 
ref)—Journal summary. 

6439. Wolf, Ernest S. & Trosman, Harry. Freud and 
Popper-Lynkeus. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1974, Vol 22(1), 123-141.—Examines 
Freud’s relationship with J. Popper-Lynkeus, whom he 
held in high esteem but never met, in the light of the link 
between narcissistic transformation and psychological 
creativity. The nature of the Freud-Popper relationship 
Suggests that narcissistic trends toward idealization and 
the formation of an alter ego may have wider applicabili- 
ty in the investigation of creative individuals. In Freud's 
case there are indications of an intense need to idealize 
and to establish a relationship with a man whom he saw 
as a double. The double counteracts the sense of 
isolation and estrangement which accompanies revolu- 
tionary discoveries. On the other hand, the presence of 
the double threatens the creative individual with sudden 
regressive pulls toward fragmentation and loss of the 
cohesive self. (32 ref)—Journal summary. 

6440. Woolger, Roger. Against imagination: The via 
negativa of Simone Weil. Spring, 1973, 256-272. 
—Sketches certain ways in which the Weil doctrine ji 
believed to repudiate the cultivation of imagination, felt 
to be.a cornerstone of Jungian practice. It is suggeste 
that this doctrine can be found in all religions where 
mysticism has flourished. ; 

6441. Yáñez Cortés, Roberto. (U Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) [Phenomenological reduction on the forma- 
tion of eidetic psychology.] (Span) Acta Piquer 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1974(Jun), Vol 20 i 
173-179.— Discusses the formation of an eidetic psychol 
ору аѕ a science of pure experience of conscience p hs 
phenomenological reduction of 2 stages: the eidel 
logical and the neutral-eidetic-ontological stage. " 

6442. Zoja, Luigi. Observations in transit bend 
Zurich and Milan. Spring, 1973, 274-281.—Consk m : 
whether the passage of years might bring to Jung's aa 
a progressive loss of actuality. Topics include the ues р 
ап archetypal role and as а moralistic label, Puer an a 
related mother complex, and Mediterraneity Bee 
polarity. Views of Swiss, Germans, and Italians. d 
examined and contrasted. It is held that each perd Wm 
a 8 relationship with his origins, country, CUT 
and destiny. This relationship, viewed às er 5 
fundamentally archetypal character, raises certain p! 
lems.—A. Farrell. 
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6443. American Psychological Association. (Washing- 
ton, DC) Standards for educational & psychological 
tests. Washington, DC: American Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1974. 76 p.—Presents a revision of the 1966 
Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests and 
Manuals, Topics include the appropriateness of certain 
tests for certain populations, guidelines in the adminis- 
tration and interpretation of tests and other assessment 
techniques, standards for reporting the reliability and 
validity of tests, and standards for the use of tests in 
various settings (е.р.„, clinical or occupational evalua- 
tions). 
6444. Corman, L. [Identification responses on 
projective tests: Their significance.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 731—146.—Dis- 
cusses the functions of certain categories of “identifica- 
tion” responses in testing situations, with special refer- 
ence to selected projective tests. 
6445. Hubert, B. (U Reims, France) [Studies of the 
formation of attitudes toward education and of meas- 
ured changes in such attitudes, using the MTAI.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973—1974, Vol 27(13-14), 
755-764.—Reviews US research on the use of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). Find- 
a are presented in the form of sets of hypotheses. (91 
6 D Lapi, A.; Cattania, F. & Forti, A. [Clarifications 
A е Kohs Modified Cubes Test] (Ital) Rivista 
D Hd di Freniatria e Medicina Legale delle 
EB Mentali, 1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1460-1480. 
[c pe each cube in series A through F with notes 
uh ative difficulty. Suggestions are made on adminis- 
Re de mi evaluation of performance with regard to 
(F endowed, phrenasthetic, and normally endowed Ss. 
Dr English, & German summaries) 
Meo 7. Marshall, Jon C. & George, Rickey L. (U 
Үр ү St Louis) The interrelations of CPQ scales. 
den of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 
of ne were determined for the scales 
EAM ildren's Personality Questionnaire (CPQ) usin; 
n ng of 113 4th-grade children. Of the 14 CPO 
AS 2 Е intelligence scale was the only one which did 
m icantly relate with any of the other scales. The 
UT scales were able to be grouped into 3 
A MA identified as Sociability-Associability. 
Їй БҮ y-Heteronomy, and Social Extroversion-Soci 
ieee enal abstract. 
(Purdue oe James R. & Peters, Lawrence H. 
Reine for ое observations on wording of item- 
97A Aug) шде questionnaires. Psychological Reports, 
with 50° : М 35(1, Pt 2), 463-466.— Conducted а study 
difference undergraduates to examine whether mean 
det 5 in endorsement rate to reversed item-stems of 
Rennes cs ude statement can occur independent of 
ave an et and whether these observed differences 
criterion des when summed in relation to an outside 
number of sing 2 within-group designs, a significant 
found, eA differences between item-stems were 
Were not due © showed that these observed differences 
ju o the effects of acquiescence. However, for 
groups, total scores based on items where mean 
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differences in endorsement were observed correla 
significantly with total scores based on items whe 
mean differences in endorsement were observ 

minor variations in mean rate of endorsement due to 
direction of the item-stem wording had little effect on 
correlations between the summated attitude scores 
the outside criterion.—Journal abstract. x 


Test Construction & Validation- 


6449. Bartussek, Dieter. (U Hamburg, Psychologi 
es Inst, W Germany) [Note on the reliability 
factorial validity of the German 16 PF] (í 
Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(2), 49-55.—Reports item 
scale statistics of the German edition of the 
Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) obtained | 
a sample of 283 soldiers. The item stabilities, item: 
biserial correlations, and scale reliabilities obtained we 
low, and a factor analysis of the 6 or 7 most stabl 


r scale failed to replicate the original factor structut 
However, a survey of 9 factor analyses of Germ 
translations of the 16 PF scales led to the conclusion th 
3 of the 2nd-order factors are replicable.—M. Mo 
6450. Bhushan, V. (U Laval, Quebec, Cani 
[Validation of I'Inventarie Minnesota des Opinions. 
l'Enseignant.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974 
Vol 27(13-14), 741—154.—Examined the validity of 
French edition of the Minnesota Teacher Attit 
Inventory administered to 509 elementary school te 

ers in Quebec. Results indicate that the French version 
did not measure the same factors as the English version 
test content did not apply to the French-Can: 


& Vilar, N. [Clinical utility 
de Psicologia Gel 
9(127), 355-357.—Pres 
ment of a tes 


1 that he wish 


of 


ral 


ents preli 
where the 


& Sedlacek, 

the administrati 
accuracy, and sati: 
Psychology, 19 


Williams, . 
Maryland) Vari ions in 


summary 
monitoring 
ed satisfaction. 
with monitoring, error 


too low to warrant th 
_—Journal abstract. 


Colin. (U Manchester, 
ect: 


д ase M. 
chologists) Journa 
es the present statt 

ajor issu 
of the Briti Я п 
have yet to be resolved: th scale 
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idecided, the reliability and validity of the scale are 
‘unknown, and even its title may ultimately be altered. 
‘However, it is noted that if the scale succeeds even 
partially in its major aim of being a test of special 
abilities, it will represent a marked advance on any 
eviously published test and will enable psychologists to 
define the cognitive strengths and weaknesses of children 
with greater precision, confidence, and scientific rigor 
than is currently possible. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 
_ 6454. Fischer, Manfred & Wiedl, Karl H. (U Trier- 
aiserslautern, I Div of Psychology, W Germany) 
[Variation-motivation.] (Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 

973, Vol 15(4), 478-521.—Discusses variation motiva- 
tion—the need for novelty and stimulus variation—as a 
E general and differential psychological construct. The 

development of psychometric concepts and methods 
"aiming to measure the néed for variable stimuli input 
| also are examined. The development of stimulus-varia- 

E. _tion-seeking scales and subscales and the use of tests and 
© questionnaires is described. An appendix suggests a 132- 
- item variation-motivation questionnaire in the German 

language. (English & French summaries) (6 p ref)—T. 
Fisher. 
6455. Froese, Arthur; V. Ernesto; Cassem, Ned 
Н. & Hackett, Thomas P. (Massachusetts General Hosp, 

oston) Validation of anxiety depression and denial 
cales in a coronary care unit. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 137-141.—Attempted to 
— validate the Holland-Sgroi Anxiety-Depression Scale 

(designed to measure mental status, anxiety, and depres- 
- sion in medical patients) and the Hackett-Cassem Denial 
‘Scale (devised to quantitate behavior reflecting denial in 
| Critically ill medical patients). 51 male and 14 female 
‘inpatients randomly selected from a coronary care unit 
_were interviewed to find out the medical history of their 
- illness and their responses to it. Following the interviews 

the investigators in lependently rated the patients on the 

2 scales and classified them in 3 categories of anxiety: 
fone to mild, moderate, and marked, One-way analysis 

of variance showed the relationship between the ratin: 
scale scores and the clinical Judgments to be highly 
significant aa -001).—W. С. Shipman. 

- 6456. man, John T.; Streiner, David L. & 
Woodward, Christel A. (McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Canada) Test-retest reliability of the Shipley-Institute of 
Living Scale: Practice effects or random variation. 
- Psychological | Reports, 1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 

351-354.—104 Ist-yr female nursing students were group 
administered the Shipley-Institute of. Living Scale for 
.. Measuring Intellectual Impairment. Retesting was con- 

ducted on subsamples at 2-wk, 1-то, 2-mo, 3-mo, and 4- 

— mo intervals with subsample sizes of 17-19 Ss. Although 

- the actual. differences were relatively small, consistent 
— and significant increases were found for Abstractions 
_ raw score, Conceptual Quotient, and WAIS-equivalent 
IQ. No significant differences were found for Vocabular- 

| у raw score. Results are discussed within the context of 

_ test-retest reliability, magnitude of the actual differ- 

= ences, and the problem of practice effects. (15 ref) 

С рта 
на . Hiesel, Erich & Lück, Helmut E. (U КӘ 
für Sozialpsychologie, W German: ) [Соп et a 

‘short scale to measure scientific interest.] (Germ) 
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Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(2), 76-83.— Reports construc- 
tion and validation of a 7-item scale to measure scientific 
interest (the WIS). On a sample of 793 females biserial 
correlations greater than .45, endorsement proportions 
between 28 and 64%, and a reliability of .81 were 
obtained. These values were generally replicated on 
school and university students and teachers. Correlations 
between the WIS and 12 personality and attitude 
Measures were nonsignificant, with the exception of 
extraversion and attitude to psychological experimenta- 
tion.—M. Morf. 

6458. Kilpatrick, Dean G. & Smith, Alma D. (Medical 
U South Carolina) Validation of the Spence-Helmreich 
Attitudes Towards Women Scale. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 461—462.— To evaluate the 
validity of the Spence and Helmreich Attitudes Towards 
Women Scale, 13 women members of the National 
Organization of Women (NOW) were administered the 
Scale, which purports to measure attitudes towards the 
rights and roles of women in contemporary society. In 
comparison with normative data for female college 
students and mothers of college students reported by J. 
T. Spence and R. Helmreich (1972), the attitudes of the 
NOW members were significantly more feministic, 
Suggesting that the scale is a valid measure of such 
attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

6459. Larkin, Kevin C. & Weiss, David J. (U 
Minnesota) An empirical investigation of computer- 
administered pyramidal ability testing. Minneapolis, 
MN: University of Minnesota, Dept of Psychology, 
1974. 59 p.—Administered 3 pyramidal adaptive tests 
and a conventional peaked test (o undergraduates, E 
a time-shared computer. Results of 6 different рүш 
scoring systems are presented, as well as the degree o 
relationship among scoring methods and between scor 
ing methods and the conventional test. Findings general 
ly favor pyramidal testing, although further study of its 
psychomeiric characteristics is necessary. (30 ref) 

6460. Linden, Kathryn W.; Linden, James D. i 
Bodine, Robert L. (Purdue U) Test bias: Fuss n 80 | 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Oct), YO 
7(3), 163-168.— Discusses racial and sex bias in existing 
measurement tools as a function of both йиегрге шае 
and usage and test structure. It is suggested that tests d 
selected with regard to the relevance and adequa 
ed norms and the reliability and validity of their scores 
or given populations. 

461. Lahr, Gerhard & Walter, Adelheid. [A scale К 
measure subjective satisfaction with life in old Bai 
(Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(2), 83-91—Repor™ 
construction of a scale to measure subjective запас 
with life in Ss older than 59 yrs. The content of the i j 
Covers positive self-evaluation, optimistic attitude t0, ES 
old age, and satisfaction with current daily be 
Endorsement proportions, point biserial со d 
between items, and scale score are reported. © 6 
original item pool of 42 items from which the 20 ite Em 
the final scale were derived. The point biserial pA. 
tions of the final items ranged from .33 to .65.—M. erks- 

6462. Marschner, Günter. (Erschweiler Веру ardi- 
Verein, Alsdorf b. Aachen, W Germany) [The stan orms 
zation and validation of the Büro-Test (BT): New t^s 
for crafts and technical vocations, and further va 


"Lo doc. 2 


data.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(2), 55-62.—Re- 
ports new norms and validation data for G. Marschner's 
Büro-Test (1967), а designed to measure clerical skills 
and ability to manage office work. The sample consisted 
of 707 Ss in 6 groups ranging from semi-skilled workers 
to middle-level executives. The mean scores of the 
groups increased with the level of responsibility assigned 
fo them, and significant differences in BT scores in the 
expected direction were obtained between Ss rated by 
supervisors as suitable or not suitable for further training 
and Ss whose qualifications were rated high or low.—M. 
Morf. 
6463. Martuza, Victor R. & Kallstrom, Dale W. (U 
Delaware) Validity of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
in an academic setting. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol35(1, Pt 2), 363-366.—Used the multitrait- 
multimethod procedure to assess the validity of the C. 


d and the interpretation of his scales based on that 
р alization. Ss were 58 education graduate stu- 
lents. Results support the state-trait conceptualization 
anxiety and provide evidence of the validity of the 
шен Anxiety Inventory scales within a graduate- 
ye educational environment.—Journal abstract. 
ана McBride, James R. & Weiss, David J. (U 
sie A word knowledge item pool for adaptive 
Min y measurement. Minneapolis, MN: University of 
ose Dept of Psychology, 1974. 81 p.—Adminis- 
ie ` $e of 4 vocabulary naming tests to undergrad- 
By m levelop a large, homogeneous pool of vocabu- 
DE items for a computer-administered adaptive 
ality, pee program. Data on reliability, dimension- 
bility S md effects, factor structures, and generaliza- 
ms ee ves че pools are presented, along with an 
ada ive testing Q6 ref) of future norming studies in 
‚ Overall, John E.; Johnson, J; H. 
R 5 son, James H. & Lanyon, 
vore Acus Medical Branch, Galveston) Factor 
rather ace scoring of the PSI: An application of 
ДУ dran analysis. Multivariate Behavioral Re- 
ак ct), Vol 9(4), 407-422.—Investigated the 
(PSI) ө ure of the Psychological Screening Inventory 
to define dm m developed method of factor analysis 
tile ae ow simple structure. Item responses of 
samples wen female Ss in the original PSI normative 
EUMD iM iw iis The 2-fold objectives included 
evaluatin ty ‘actor structure of the PSI and interest in 
or Ан е utility of the marker variable method of 
oblique s lysis. 5 factors were defined to yield a good 
different e Varia The analysis was repeated using 
Solution woul "i marker variables to verify ie the same 
6466 PS result.—Journal abstract. 
E ouo oma нш of items on 
п Ee expression.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia 
329-334. р 1974(Mar-Apr) Vol 29(127) 
Boing ШЧ ж ешн a analyzing graphic items, 
Mie re S. ; Ludwig, D. J. & Adelman, S. 
Tustration T reliability of the Rosenzweig Picture 
(Fren) Rev, est and of analogous semiprojective tests.] 
Isl joe rte de Psychologie Appliquée, 1974, Vol 2443), 
D CODES significant test-retest consistency for 
ng categories of the Rosenzweig Picture 
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Frustration Test. Analysis of variance and split 
methods, which assume item homogeneity p n 
consistency, are contra-indicated for this and oth 
projective tests. 

6468. Ryman, David H.; Biersner, Robert J. & L 
Rocco, James M. (US Navy 
Research Unit, San Diego, CA) Reliabilities a 
validities of the mood 
Reports, 1974(Aug), 
were constructed for a 40-item mood question 
which was then administered to 1,140 Navy recruits. 


D. Spielberger et al (1970) dual conceptualization of al 


many) [Data 
Diagnostica, 

statistics of the Wort 
nonverbal intelligence test, app! 


of 660 Ss. The range of obtai 
ssible range of scores from 0 to 45; the mean score wa 


29.5 and the standard deviation 9.6. Split-third reliabili- | 


experience 
foreign 
1973, Vol 156), 434-470. 
intercultural research, pa 
foreign-language tests m suci 
logically 
Orientation Inventory ( 
detail and recommende: 
German and retrans 
translated versions were teste 
Results show а 
between the origina n 
(English & French summaries)—T- Fisher. 

Semin, R. S. (U Sus: 


Brighton, Engl 
rue vem 1 of Social Ps 

Ei an Journal 0) j , 1973, V 
A11.528.— Developed a model of S behavior in scale- | 
answering situations allowing 
some attribute an object ро; 


internally repr 5 
expression to his internal represe 
ters (representatio 
ocess by which S 
nse to E. The р: 


E 

den 
ality scale. In Study 1, objet 
contrasting self-referent ап 
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questionnaire. Psychologie 
, Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 419-484.— Scali 


84, .83, and 
riod, was . 
or 36% of 


d for attenuation, were . 
over a 3-mo 
les accounted 


Lück, Helmut E. & Jandro 
|, Div of Heal 


Problems ài 


language.] (Ge 


adapting - 
sycho- - 
d equivalent measures. ersonal - 
POI) of Shostrom is described 

d. It has been translated 
lated, and the original and 
d with 3 groups of stude! 
onden 


5р 


rticular! 


valid an 


highly satisfactory corres 
and the translation. 


G. R. & Rogers, 
generation of 


in scale ans' 


"e descriptive-eval 


aviour: А К 
1973, Vol 33). 


S to describe how much of 
ssesses which he may 
esent. It also allows S to give an honest 
ntation. 2 basic parame-- 
tion) characterized the 


n and descri ‹ 
gave а lescriptive-evaluative Te- 


arameters (0) 
ychom 


onstrated by 2 studies using a psyc 
ct substitution Wi 


d other-referent 


b 


ng a personating technique. In Study 2, response 
odification was found to operate despite a scale format 
pecially designed to eliminate such biases. 2 major 
_ implications of the model are discussed: (а) The nature 
of the descriptive-evaluative responses rendered the 
onstruction of nonfakable descriptive scales impossible. 
9 Many аде using descriptive scales are 
dubious tests o 


their stated hypotheses since there are no 
ontrols of descriptive and representative parameters. (33 
- ref) —M. K. Phifer. 
_ 6472. Smith, Gudmund J, & Nyman, G. Eberhard. (U 
Lund, Psykologiska Inst, Sweden) The validity of the 
- serial ED ed test: A reply to Lennart Sjóberg. 
© Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), 
| 2382240.—Керііеѕ to L. Sjoberg S (see Pa, Vol 52:8951) 
conclusion that the reliabilities and validities of the serial 
~ Color-Word Test are at best moderate. The present 
ы paper claims that, given reliable and adequate criteria, 
_ the validities are high. Hence, the true reliabilities can 
- hardly be low. Supporting data are presented. However, 
the test should not be used merely to identify psychiatric 
syndrome groups, but rather to broaden сме 
about them by unveiling their adaptive strategies. 
= Journal abstract. 
6473. Westbrook, Bert W. (North Carolina State U, 
Raleigh) Content analysis of six career development 
© tests. Measurement & Evaluation in 
- Vol 7(3), 172-180.—Identified a total of 117 behaviors 
for the 609 


_ procedure demonstrated that a specific test provided an 
appraisal of only 


6474. Zimmerman, Irla L. & Woo-Sam, James. A note 


puis in closer 
e 


side effect of the new Binet norms was a m 
ffect of n Bi arked 
reduction in children identified as "gifted." 
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6475. Boismier, James D. (U Nebraska, Medic. 
Omaha) On the two forms of the law of initial alice 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 
3 9-350.—Demonstrates that given the regression e ua- 
tion of either the raw-score да or the Budae seas 
form of the law of initial values, the other form can be 
M peint. s the graph ofa given form of the 
— Jaw is linear, the graph of the alte 

i Ene easily. ДҮ? у ey be 
6476. Browne, M. W. (U South Afri i 

Gradient methods for analytic rotation, British опа) 

| of Mathematical & Statistical Ps; chology, 1974(May), Vol 
7(1), 115-121.—Employs A, methods in orthogo- 
nal and oblique analytic rotation. Constraints are 
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imposed on the elements of the transformation matrix by 
means of reparameterizations. (16 ref) 

6477. Deegan, John. (Rice U) Specification error in 
causal models. Social Science Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
3(3), 235-259.—Extended a typology of model specifica- 
tion errors, initially devised for single-equation multiple 
regression models, to include systems of equations 
embodied in recursive causal models. Results for the 
error forms identified are presented, inadequacies of 
traditional causal inference methods are discussed, and 
an alternative strategy for constructing recursive causal 
models is described. 

6478. Feild, Hubert S. & Armenakis, Achilles A. 
(Auburn U) On use of multiple tests of significance in 
psychological ^ research. ^ Psychological ^ Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 427-431.— The evaluation of 
a series of statistical tests in psychological research is a 
common problem faced by many investigators. As the 
number of statistical tests increases, the probability of 
making a Type-I error (ie. of rejecting the null 
hypothesis when in fact it is true) increases as well. To 
help researchers evaluate their results, tables were 
constructed which show the probability of obtaining k or 
more significant results due to chance in a series of K 
independent statistical tests. Recommendations are also 
given for avoiding the problems of a Type-I error. 
—Journal abstract. A 

6479. Felson, Marcus. (U Illinois) Standardization of 
Scales in social science research: Breaking the routine. 
Social Science Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(3), 261-265. 
—Reviews shortcomings of reporting regression coeffi- 
cients in their original metric or standarized f’s. Some 
more flexible standardization procedures are suggested 
which facilitate computation, interpretation, and com- 
parison. 

6480. Finn, Jeremy D. (State U New York, Buffalo) A 
general model for multivariate analysis. New York, 
NY: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. xiii, 423 p. 
—Presents an overview of the rationale and procede 
of multivariate analysis. Topics include the algebra ү 
matrices, estimation and tests of significance in multi К 
zo ptession analysis, correlational techniques, and mode! s 
of analysis of variance. (3/ p ref) 

6481. Golding, Stephen L. & Seidman, Edward. (0 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign) Analysis of multitrait-mu 
timethod matrices: A two step principal compon К 
procedure. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974000 
Vol 9(4), 479-496.— Presents a relatively simple fd 
nique for assessing the convergence of sets of varia; Я 
across method domains. The technique, 2-step principi 
components analysis, empirically orthogonalizes dl 
method domain into sets of components, an did 
analyzes convergence among components ACT 
mains. The proposed technique is directly compare! thod 
D. N. Jackson's (see PA, Vol 43:12045) multimeliv 
factor analysis in the analysis of data from a Байету i 
psychometric measures (including the Strong Vocati dud 
Interest Blank) administered to 231 male ипдеггас g 
ates. Both techniques produced evidence of e 
main convergence. However, Jackson's meth tional- 
several undesirable mathematical and interpret? 
Consequences. The 2-step procedure appears 10 "i, 
promising technique for the systematic, empirica 
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= 


sis of multitrait-multimethod matrices. (30 ref)—Journal 
abstract. : 

6482. Hakstian, A. Ralph. (U British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The development of a class of 
oblique factor solutions. British Journal of Mathematical 
& е оу 1974(May), Vol 27(1), 100-114. 
= Reviews C. W. Harris and H. F. Kaiser's (see PA, Vol 
39:9008) class of oblique factor solutions, referred to as 
Case II, and develops it further. Certain features of the 
component matrices are explicated, an iterative proce- 
dure is presented for their simultaneous solution, and 
illustrative examples are given. 

6483. Hakstian, A. Ralph; Osborne, John W. & 
Skakun, Ernest N. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Comparative assessment of multivariate asso- 
ciation in psychological research. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), 1049--1052.—Develops the notion 
x multivariate association among the variables in a set. 

rocedures stemming from an earlier inferential test are 
E for comparing, between 2 populations, the 
yon of association that is present simultaneously in 
all pairs in a set of variables. Results are outlined of an 
m nuo, using computer simulation methods, of the 
t не s sampling properties. The statistic is shown 
р ollow closely the central F distribution, thus 
permitting adequate control of Type-I error. Applica- 
[рү are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

MA) ^W ne Charles E. (Abt Assoc Inc, Cambridge, 
The tudies of single samples and whole populations: 
Ert biserial and its generalizations. Multivariate 
ea ge Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 447-459.—Re- 
у $ point biserial correlation statistic, reviews some 
Рета нопз of it, generalizes it further, and 
| ow these correlations are useful for studying the 
characteristics of ob: i in si 

populati observations in single samples or whole 
ан e The distinctions between analysis of vari- 
ns] niques and complex point serial correlation 
Veris are examined in considerable detail—Journal 
7 qu Hays, James E. & Taylor, William. (American 
Behaitor x program to perform multiserial correlation. 
Val (5), 5 WES Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), 

186. Howell, John F. ingfi 
107 Schools, MA) The effects Тэна аа 
Wires оп simultaneous multiple-comparison proce- 
pir | ша! sample: size. BHA Journal ој 
MI) 72 а & Statistical Psychology, 1974(Мау), Vol 
compariso -—Investigated the robustness of 3 multiple- 
ignificant procedures (multiple ¢ test, Tukey Wholly 
violatio nt Difference Test, and Scheffé S test) to the 
Sui of the homogeneous population variance 
mption using 3 diff. i 

Universal erent standard error estimates. 

Rea use of the Behrens-Fisher statistic with the 
yiel ding REA for critical values is recommended as 
geneity. (15 ref) ures highly robust to variance hetero- 

6487. 
trees à ше Lawrence. (U Wisconsin) Spanning 
Mathematical Y a of clustering. British Journal of 
2701), 14-28 Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 
меј hte d e the concept of a spanning tree for a 
Clustering SX io characterize several methods of 

Set of objects. Relationships between 
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Ее trees, single-link and complete-link hierarchii 
clustering, network flow, and 2 divisive clustering 
procedures are described. (24 ref) 

6488. Hubert, Lawrence. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Problems of seriation using a subject by item responsi 
matrix. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), — 
976-983.—Aspects of the problem of sequencing Ss 
the basis of point dichotomous items are reviewed, as ar 
several extensions to more general items. A majori! ДЕ 
the results that are presented have been devel 
qualitatively oriented archaeologists who are faced wil 
the task of sequencing artifacts along a time continuum; 
the difficulties encountered in these attempts turn out 
be formally equivalent to some of the problems psycho 
ogists face in sequencing Ss on the basis of 
responses. Comments are also included on the specia 
tion to a more restrictive Guttman scale, and suggt 
are given for reformulating some of the neces 
terminology within a graph theory context. (22 rel 
—Journal abstract. 
6489. Jennrich, Robert I. (U California, Los Angel 
Simplified formulae for standard errors in maximu 
likelihood factor analysis. British Journal of Mathemat 
cal & Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 27(1), 
122-131.—Expresses standard errors for maximum-like- - 
lihood estimates of factor loadings in terms of the inverse - 
of an augmented information matrix. The problem 
viewed as one in constrained maximum-likeliho 
estimation. Results are given for canonical rotation 


| 


—Uses empirical › 
for problems in apply! 
arameter logistic mental test model through Bay 


tailored testing. am s 
6491. Kaiser, Henry F. (U California, Berka x 
note on the equamax criterion. Multivariate Behavioral _ 
Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 501-503.—Presents а 
desirable property of the equamax criterion for analytic 


rotation in factor analysis. 

6492. Kleiter, Ekk 
gogical U, Flensburg, 
ed formation of 
analysis.] (Germ) Psy he 
15(4), 603-633.—Applies scientific б 
tion methods for mu tivariate ordinals. Devel | 
multitrait, multimethod testing poendue is advocated. { 
It is suggested that hypothetical classifications . of % 
variables can be investigated by means of hierarchic E. 
cluster analysis. (French & German summaries) (31 ref). i 
—English summary. у 

Вепи. The stability of results; Some 

6493. 


the effects of scale tral tions. 
] .— Presents simple - 


The findings are very different: 
transformation whatsoever can change th А 

almost total instability. Applications of the method to — 
multivariate analysis are included. The technique can 
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also be used for scaling variables to obtain a best fit to 
mathematical models other than those involved in usual 
statistical analysis.—Journal abstract. 

6494. Lienert, G. A. & Krauth, J. (U Düsseldorf, 
Psychologisches Inst, W Germany) [Configural frequen- 
cy analysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Klinische Psychologie 
und Psychotherapie, 1974, Vol 22(1), 3-17.—Configural 
| frequency analysis can serve as a simple nonparametric 
tool for evaluating clinical trials which are treated by 
multivariate analysis of variance under parametric 
‘conditions. By means of an interaction structure analysis 
— those factor combinations may be discovered which are 
- most effective in producing configurations of observa- 
— bles. (English summary) 
mu 6495. Lindman, Harold R. (Indiana U) Analysis of 

variance in complex experimental designs. San Francis- 
— co, CA: W. Н. Freeman & Co, 1974. xi, 352 p. $15. 
_ 6496. Marks, Edmond. (Pennsylvania State U, Office 
of Budget & Planning) Analysis of variance techniques 

- for unbalanced data. Review of Educational Research, 
974(Sum), Vol 44(3), 351-364.—Suggests that the 
"application of a linear model to unbalanced data 
_ Tequires a thorough understanding of the nature of the 
- Substantive problem, the data, and the methodology 
employed, and great care in framing and interpreting 
ypotheses. (25 ref) 
75) 6497. Maxwell, A. E. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
| England) The logistic transformation in the analysis of 
| Paired-comparison data. British Journal of Mathematical 
F & Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 27(1), 62-71. 
— —Demonstrates the desirability that scores on a prefer- 
ence scale should be additive. It is shown that when the 
logistic transformation of the proportion of preferences 
for an object in a paired-comparison experiment is used 
_ as à scoring device, additivity is achieved when prefer- 
ences between pairs of objects are made independently 
- and when the preferences are consistent, An example is 
_ given to show how the analysis of paired-comparison 
data may conveniently be carried Out, a test of additivity 
is performed, and scale values for the Objects are derived. 
—Journal abstract. 

6498. McDonald, Roderick P. & Ahlawat, Kapur S. 
(Ontario Inst for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Difficulty factors in binary data. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 
7 27(1), 82-99.—Describes an artificial experiment in 

which nonlinear item characteristic curves yield a 
difficulty factor, whereas linear item characteristic 


. Curves do not, even when in the latter c the i 
differ markedly in difficult aea 


and phi ffici 
B ires 0920 y phi coefficients are 
6499. Meyer, J. A. (Inst National de la Santé 
Recherche Medicale Groupe de Recherches U Di 
Vesinet, France) CONSTEL: A FORTRAN IV program for 
- factor and cluster analysis of mixed data. Behavior 
А Eo Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 


6500. Novick, Melvin R. & Jackson. Paul H. 
Statistical methods for educational and chil ela: 
research. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 1974. xi, 456 P. 
$16.50.— Presents a textbook on statistical principles and 
- procedures for students in education and psychology 

Which covers problems, data, and probability models, 
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comparing parameters. Additional topics include Tegres- 
sion and correlation with applications to the estimation 
of ability, the logical basis of Bayesian analysis, and 
regression and the bivariate normal model. 

6501. Rock, Donald A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Developmental Research Div, Princeton, NJ) Appropri- 
ate method for the least squares analysis of categorical 
data. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 81( 12), 
1012-1013.—Attempts to clarify some issues that have 
stemmed from J. E. Overall and D. K. Spiegel's (see PA, 
Vol 44:1534) article on least squares analysis, as well as 
from a number of subsequent articles. C. E. Werts and 
R. L. Linn (1971) provided a logical basis for selecting 
Method 3 from the Overall and Spiegel article. The 
present article outlines statistical as well as substantive 
arguments for the choice of Method 3. A variation of 
Method 3 is also suggested.—Journal abstract. 4 

6502. Rubin, Donald B. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) Estimating causal effects of treatments 
in randomized and nonrandomized studies. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 688-701. 
—Presents a discussion of matching, randomization, 
random sampling, and other methods of controlling 
extraneous variation. The objective was to specify the 
benefits of randomization in estimating causal effects of 
treatments. It is concluded that randomization should be 
employed whenever possible but that the use of carefully 
controlled nonrandomized data to estimate causal effects 
is a reasonable and necessary procedure in many cases. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

6503. Shaffer, Juliet P. (U Kansas) Multiple compari- 
sons with unequal sample sizes. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 572-574.—Notes that the use 
of C. Y. Kramer’s (1956) proposed approximate method 
for multiple-range tests with unequal sample sizes may 
result in lower power for these tests than for the Tukey А 
test, a reversal of the situation for equal-sized «апра 
modification of Kramer's procedure proposed by D. 2 
Duncan (1957) results in multiple-range tests which a 
more powerful than the Tukey А test.—Journal UE 

6504. Signorelli, Anthony. (Union Coll) Statisties: 
Tool or master of the psychologist? American Pd 
gis 1974(Oct), Vol 29(10), 774-777.—Examines Us 
influence of statistics on the design and interpretation E 
psychological experimentation, the developmen is 
theory, and the construction of instrumentation "lis 
Suggested that a statistical conceptualization ое e 
universe and the objects that inhabit it is more akin 2 
Aristotelian mode of thinking than to a Galilean И, 
Psychological modes of thought and procedure eae 
are largely based on statistical principles do not de iud 
from this generalization. The need for a gue jc 
the role of statistics in the development of psycholog 
principles is discussed.—A uthor abstract. Medical 

6505. Slater, Patrick. (St George's Hosp Me Bh 
School, London, England) Cluster analysis MSS 
Principal component analysis: A reply to E. E. ology, 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psyc! E 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 427-430.—Argues an uH 
Rump's 1974 advocacy of McQuitty's method of € б, 
analysis based on the comparison with principal e SE 
nents is based on a logical, although іпсопс 


` б 
elementary Bayesian methods, and Bayesian methods for 
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argument. The suitability of both analytical procedures 
for different types of data is discussed. ' 

6506. Smith, A. F. & Payne, C. D. (U Oxford, 
England) An algorithm for determining Slater's i and all 
nearest adjoining orders. British Journal of Mathematical 
& Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 27(1), 49-32. 
— Presents a new procedure for determinin; P. Slater's i 
statistic (1960, 1961). Results agree with Eose of J. P. 
Phillips (1967, 1969), but the new procedure involves less 
work and is suited to computer implementation. A 
computer program is available. 

6507. Stewart, Thomas R. (U Colorado) Generality of 
multidimensional representations. Multivariate Beha- 
vioral Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 507-519.—Uses the 
term “generality” to refer to the degree to which a 
dimensional representation for a set of objects can be 
used to account for behavior in a variety of tasks or 
situations. A method using a factor analytic procedure in 
conjunction with multidimensional scaling to investigate 
generality is suggested, and an example of its use is 
presented. (34 ref) 

6508. Tluanga, L. N. (U Gauhati, India) A scaling 
formula for bounded mark intervals. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 
21(1), 53-61.—Presents a method for the adjustment of 
examiners’ marks for a single test when the scripts are 
marked by several independent examiners, each of whom 
n Be a different but statistically equivalent set of 
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eae Aaronson, Bernard S. (Bureau of Research in 
Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton, NJ) ASCID trance, 
Clini T trance, just trance. American Journal of 
рол, 70) Vol 1602) 110-117.—Re- 
a cde of Ss on the altered states of consciousness 
hy oe device (ASCID) were scored for depth of 
A CID on the LeCron-Bordeaux Scale to compare 
ЩИ hypnotic experience. Similar data were 
еее with a group of Ss asked to experience 
of s ин in a trance, although the relative frequencies 
related Шс experiences were different. Both seemed 
ae conventional hypnosis but different from it 
6510 another.—M. V. Kline. 
оа Emilio. The coordination of eye-head 
100-106 is Scientific American, 1974(Oct), Vol 2310), 
nervous s escribes the sequence of events in the 
ments in A stem that coordinates eye and head move- 
olovi Hixating a visual target. Initiation of movements 
ona eine of an unexpected target is based 
Bins тон дегу system motor program As the head 
o count bular motion receptors initiate signals leading 
ixation Ore of the eyes, thus maintaining target 
movements SE modes of coordination of eye-head 
eye-head and plasticity in the organization of the 
Sad motor system are discussed. —P. Tolin. 
perimental ed illiam C. (California State U, Fresno) 
Vpnosis. 4 lesigns and the state-nonstate issue in 
1973(0cr) cae ican Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
» Vol 16(2), 118-128.—Reviews 5 experimental 
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approaches currently employed in hypnosis res 
They are discussed in terms of ista deus and applic 
tions, major empirical findings, and. their relationshi Я 
the а ч theoretical position in the state- 10ns- - 
tate issue about the nature of hypnosis. NC 
6512. Curton, Eric D. & Lordahl, Daniel S. (Flo; 
State U) Effects of attentional focus and arousal 
time estimation. Journal of Experimental Psychol 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 861-867.—Studied time е 
tion as a function of 2 variables, degree of attentio 
directed to the stimulus interval and type of aro 
treatment employed. 60 college students were assigni 
equal numbers to the 4 cells of a2 2 design. 
show that (a) time estimates were reliably lower 

rforming ап attention-demanding tas duri 
interval than for those engaged in a task designe 
focus attention on the passage of time, (b) the 2 
of arousing Ss interacted with the tasks employed in 
effects on estimates, (c) the index of arousal used | 
rate) did not correlate well with changes i 
estimation, and (d) performance rates on the attenti 
demanding task did correlate positively with \ 
estimates. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6513. Ehrenwald, Jan. (Roosevelt Hosp, New M 
Out-of-the-body experiences and the deni 
death. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 197400 
Vol 159(4), 227-233.—An out-of-the-body (OOB) exp 
ence is an altered state of consciousness in which th 
claims that he leaves his body, that he sees it and. 
from a vantage point apart from 
distant places before ' 

resentative 


О 
T 


The subjective 
as indicated 


s that subjective rt 
cribed by a un 1 
ili of the numerical m / 
yov numbers. 2 university students were bes d 
with 72 possible pairs of digits 1-9, omitting eq! ещ D 
3 times per session: for 20 sessions. The time Wes ed | 
to select the larger (or smaller) of 2 digits was enas 
indicator of the similarity of the sul jective represen! 
tions of numbers. Those times were treated bya ei 
rocedure which allowed the ipee of a Б. Y 
scale of subjective magnitude. The resulting e e we 
increasing, curvilinear, na) Reemi. an 
ithmic. (19 ref}—Journal abstracs aie 
ber ce am R. 90 Bristol, Brain & Perception 


d) Concepts and mechanisms ) 
o pom NY. eme Scribner's Sons, [у ү р. 


$40.—Presents а collection of experimen 


5515-6521 


descriptions of apparatus, and an analysis of the 
shilosophy involved in the author's study of perception 
er the last 20 yrs. Topics include studies of perception 
simulated space conditions; a case study of a man 
ho, after being blind since infancy, had his sight 
tored in middle age; a device for reducing atmospher- 
ic image interference in telescopes; and a speculative 
iccount of brain function in terms of probability and 
— induction. (157. p ref) 
—— 6516. Griffiths, I. D. & McIntyre, D. A. (Atkins 
—— Research & Development, Epsom, England) Sensitivity 
n to temporal variations in thermal conditions. Ergonom- 
i ies, 1974(Jul), Vol 17(4), 499—507.—Conducted an 
“experiment in which 32 college students each experi- 
_ enced 4 levels of change in temperature and reported 
— their sensations. Changes were of 0, 3, 6, and 9°C and 
~ Were symmetrical about a centerpoint of 23°C and linear 
Over an exposure period of 6 hrs. Changes occurred in 
- both за and downward directions. Ss reported their 
— warmth sensations at hourly intervals, gave a summary 
- assessment on 11 semantic differential scales at the end 
— of the period of exposure, and then completed the 
~ Eysenck Personality Inventory. The smallest rate of 
Change was reliably detected, and changing environ- 
ments were reported to be less pleasant and more uneven 
"than the steady state. Degree of extraversion of the Ss 


6517. Gur, Ruben C. & Gur, Raquel E. (U Р lva- 
nia) Handedness, sex, pus кау 
— variables in the relation between hypnotic susceptibility 
E and functional brain asymmetry. Journal of Abnormal 


for a sample of 30 male and 30 female right-handed 
firms earlier indications 

bea P hemisphere 
е correlation was not 


function in right-handed Ss. 
| significant for 19 male and 11 female left-handed Ss. 
a Further breakdowns of the sample produced much 
her correlations with hypnotizability, indicating the 
roles of sex, handedness, and eyedness as moderating 
| variables. Right-handed males yielded a correlation of 
_—.68 and left-handed females a correlation of .58, while 
- the correlations for right-handed females and left-hand- 
ed males were nonsignificant. Left-handed males, if also 
- left-eyed, showed a correlation of .52. Left-handed males 
-- who were right-eyed, however, showed a correlation of 
:41. Right-handed females who were left-eyed and right- 
eyed pence erre with appropriate opposite 
signs, but the differences were not signifi 
n iral [ыш t significant. (45 ref) 
518. Gur, Ruben C. (U Pennsylvania ion- 
controlled operant procedure for оа ыы: 
Susceptibility. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 644-650.—Describes a procedare 
- which consists of instructing the S to press a button eve: 
_ time the word “relax” is mentioned in the hypnotic 
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instructions in order to avoid an electric shock. An 
experiment was conducted to assess the effect of this 
procedure, as well as its durability and generalizability, 
on 64 undergraduates varying in initial responsiveness to 
standard group inductions (as determined by the 
Harvard Group Scale of groups, Susceptibility). The 
effect existed and generalized only for Ss who showed at 
least some hypnotic responsiveness during pretest, but 
not for totally nonresponsive would (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6519. Kirman, Jacob H. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) Tactile apparent movement: The effects of 
number of stimulators. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1175-1180.—Judgments of 
tactile apparent movement as well as judgments of 
simultaneity and successiveness were obtained from 6 
undergraduates as a function of variation in the number 
of sequentially activated vibratory stimulators. Interstim- 
ulus onset interval (ISOI) and stimulus duration were 
also varied. It was found that the frequency of judgments 
of continuous movement increased monotonically as the 
number of stimulators increased from 2 to 8. Longer 
durations also increased the frequency of apparent 
movement judgments, and when long durations were 
combined with a large number of stimulators, good 
apparent movement was obtained over the entire range 
of ISOIs tested. Increases in apparent movement 
resulting from larger numbers of stimulators were 
accompanied by decreases in simultaneous judgments, 
with successiveness judgments unaffected. Increases In 
apparent movement due to lengthening stimulus dura- 
tion, however, were associated with decreases in succes- 
Siveness judgments, while simultaneous judgments did 
not significantly change.—Journal abstract. 

6520. Landrigan, David T. & Forsyth, G. Alfred. 
(Fordham U) Regulation and production of movemen 
effects in exploration-recognition performance. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Dec) Vol 103(6), 
1124-1130.—Active vs passive conditions for processing 
information were investigated with a procedure involving 
tactual exploration of a psychophysically dimer d 
random polygon followed by a visual recognition test. н 
were 108 female undergraduates. The investigation 
sought to establish the existence of separate терен 
of-movement and production-of-movement varia? " 
underlying the active-passive distinction. The phys 
dimensions on which perceptual recognitions mig 
made were systematically varied to determine the DA 
of the relationship between regulation-of-movement ae 
production-of-movement across various physical ош a 
sions. Results indicate that regulation-of-movemen ti inc- 
important variable underlying the active passive c er 
tion in tactual exploration of form. Production-o xm ird 
ment differences were not evidenced. Ап interactio a 
regulation-of-movement with stimulus dimensions Ў 
production-of-movement demands the inclusio сме 
concern for stimuli in future investigations, andin Tof iB 
that it is important to consider physical activity nek 
effect on the cognitive regulation of exploratory ™ 
ments. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 2 te U) 

6521. McCurdy, John D. (Pennsylvania sa By 
Synergetic perception. Journal of Phenomeno d 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol 3(2), 217-246.—Pres 
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analysis of synergetic perception (sensory communion) tions that they either passed or failed the catalepsy” 
in ae of conceptions set forth by M. Merleau-Ponty » р sy 


y M. | >on suggestion. Results also support the contention 
(1962). It is held that however nonidentical and distin- imaginative involvement plays an important role 
jshable the particular senses may be, they should be mediating hypnotic suggestibility —Journal abstract. 
regarded as systematically interchangeable and reversi- 6525. Willis, Jerry; Duncan, Joan & Udofia, Joni. (U. 
bly equivalent by virtue of being specializations of the Guelph, Ontario, Canada) ESP in the classroom: Failure 
common sense constituted by the living body. The to replicate. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35( 


common sense is the respect in which sense perception is Pt 2), 582—Results of a study with introducto 
originally unspecialized; it gives sensation a primary psychology students failed to replicate M. Johnson's (s 
unity and intelligibility which depends upon neither РА, Vol 51:4167) finding that students who answerei 
synthesis nor association, The isolation of special test items attached to sealed envelopes which containe 


sensibles by the particular senses, and the movement additional test information gave more correct respons 
from them toward a generality which unifies the special than students whose envelopes did not contain 
sensibles as the perspectival appearances of a more information. 

common sensible, are described. An analysis of the В р 

process by which visual sensations in the left and right Auditory Preception 
eyes are unified is offered as an analogy for understand- 
ing the process of interchange among the particular 
senses,—B. Lindsey. 

6522. MeGurk, Harry & Lewis, Michael. (U Surrey, 
England) Space perception in early infancy: Perception 
within a common auditory-visual space? Science, 
1974(Nov), Vol 186(4164), 649-650.—As part of a larger com) 
study of the development of audiovisual integration, 35 в ОЗ show that the рї 
1-7 mo old human infants were exposed to modifications ү x were chosen so P 
[| epatal relationship between their mothers’ Steal formed by the standard and com arison 

voice. ere was i inati identi i ered, 
modifications were Buick. Rares даа солеро poer arm DEO ke 
violations of a preexisting expectancy for face and voice 09 Мйне у үү. hen these were iden ical. 
to occupy the same spatial location.—Journal abstract. Althou h d only & the 

6523. Pastore, R. E. & Scheirer, C. J. (State U New stand Hi and comparison t c 
ae py Signal detection theory: Considera- энса p г 1 

general application. Psychological Bulletin, с 
1914(Dec), Vol 8102), n Notes tha while te mee 
d st a number of papers describing the theory of signal pitches to be judged as i 
election, it appears that many psychologists are not P апага and comparison to 
PAS pr the ease with which signal detection theory can — jn different relational contexts, 
ар ied, the range of applications possible, or ће their pitches to be judged as d 
= ations of signal detection theory. This paper briefly abstract. h 

mmarizes the assumptions of signal detection theory 6527. Erickson, Milton H. A field investigation b 
pies the procedures, the limitations, and hypnosis ‘of sound loci importance in human behavi у. 
р {ашшы relevant to its application. A American Journal of Clinical Дуло» Mes Vi 
mple of an application of signal detection — 16(2), 92-109.—Conducted 3 field investigations, 


theory to the stud Ae ign с f dor 
SEES i i ng hypnosis to determine the pos 
y of cognitive processes is included. (46 involving 1 S, using usd dnm 


B uma алгас. significance of minor à 
(Media Panos Nicholas P. & McPeake, John Р. sounds. 
oundation, MA) Involvement in suggestion- 6528. 


re | mem 
En aginings, experienced involuntariness, and Perceiving 
Journal. o; пей to imaginings in hypnotic subjects. Journal of Ex 
687-690, ш Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 103(5), 922-93 
tered an a undergraduate hypnotic Ss were adminis- 
to bend ору suggestion. Half were challenged 
challenged Ss i. and half were not. Thus, only the Exp I, the 
Or determi: 5 had an objective criterion (arm bending) ‘dimension 
Ss rated the E whether they passed the suggestion. All between, elements). 
enced ol extent of imaginative involvement, experi- description was dete 
generated мырк and credibility of imaginings and by organizm 
Tatings of у the suggestion. Under both conditions, elements. In Exp П, 
experienced imaginative involvement correlated with sensory dimensions 
Signed to E US boue мал. a Saeed ору For these patterns, 
Ings indi ngs, ат notic suggestibility. Find- — frequency-Cur: Е ese ра 2 
с dct that the fter uk the X ан v ird on the structural simpl icity of n perta 
Were not simply a function of Ss self-observa- — patternings with Ss tending to organize by le 
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Conduct 


attern elements differed along 1 $ 
Grequency, intensity, duration, oF interval 
For these patterns, 
rmined by an element 


TERR DEAL T 


terning. Results suggest that although the organiza- 
of different types of temporal patterns may be 
alyzed empirically, no fixed a priori set of principles 
е sufficient.—Journal abstract. 

529. Horii, Yoshiyuki. (Purdue U) A control program 
a Glace-Holmes speech synthesizer. Behavior Re- 
^h Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 


ichotic listening. Cortex, 1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 450-457. 
-Proposes the phi correlation coefficient as an index of 
ear differences in dichotic listening tests, specifically for 
he 2-response paradigm, where, as an index of ear 


propriate for correlation with overall performance. 
ing the same computational formula, the phi index 
nay also be applied to the results of a l-response, 
lirected-recall listening test. The interest of the index lies 
“in the fact that for a constant size of response set and 
number of dichotic trials, its values may be directly 
E Ere for statistical significance.—R. Gunter. 
- 6531. Locke, Simeon & Kellar, Lucia. (Boston State 
{ Hosp, Neurological Unit, MA) Categorical perception 
in a non-linguistic mode. Cortex, 1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 
355-369.—Assessment of categorical perception in а 
“nonlinguistic mode was undertaken to evaluate the 
“uniqueness” of the speech analyzing mechanism and its 
relation to the predicate that perceptual mechanisms 
employed in the analysis of language are lateralized to 
he left hemisphere and “innate.” Identification and 
discrimination function was assessed in 15 musicians and 
18 nonmusicians еп 


b 


е hemisphere 
7 nd the sugges- 
gorical perception is not unique for 
Ж to the left hemisphere.—R. Gunter. 
A 6532. Yokoyama, T.; Osako, S. & Yamamoto, K. 
4 Temporary threshold shifts produced by exposure to 
vibration, noise, and vibration-plus-noise. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 78(3-4), 207-212.—In 
a study with 8 male medical students and teachers 
- changes in auditory sensitivity were recorded with a 
_ Békésy audiometer technique following exposure to (a) 
Ж vibration in each of 300 cyc/min (5 Hz) and 1,000 
_ сус/тіп (16.7 Hz), (b) broad-band noise of 82 db sound 
level, and (c) both. Vibration at a frequency of 300 
€yc/min and an amplitude of 6 mm, or at a frequency of 
+000 cyc/sec and an amplitude of 3 mm, were applied 
until the S could no longe: tolerate them (a 20-min 
period) by a noise-controlled vibration exciter. There 
Was no significant change in threshold sensitivity after 
exposure to vibration alone. Exposure to vibration and 
noise simultaneously caused greater threshold shifts and 
. longer recovery time than segue. to noise alone. This 
_ was especially true with 1,000 cyc/min vibration. It is 
Suggested that the effects of the combined noise and 
vibration might be the results of some disturbances of 
physiological homeostasis or possible mechanical inter- 
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ifference over all trials, it would be statistically. 
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actions with its blood supply. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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6533. Alexander, Kenneth R. (Illinois Coll of Optome- 
ш, Chicago) Sensitization by annular surrounds: The 
of test stimulus size. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 14(11), 1107-1113.—Results of a study with 4 Os 
show that, as the diameter of the probe was increased 
from 4.8 to 2°, scotopic spatial sensitization could still 
be demonstrated. With increasing probe size, sensitiza- 
tion decreased and the peak of the function shifted to a 
larger diameter of background disc, with the background 
producing the highest threshold tending to be the same 
size as the probe. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) 

6534. Bagrash, Frank M.; Thomas, James P. & 
Shimamura, Keiko K. (U California, Los Angeles) Size- 
tuned mechanisms: Correlation of data on detection 
and apparent size. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 
14(10), 937-942.—Obtained detection thresholds for 
uniformly illuminated and nonuniformly illuminated 
(disk-annulus) stimuli. The stimuli were presented at 
threshold, and 2 of the authors and a 3rd well-practiced 
O attempted to discriminate between uniform and 
nonuniform stimuli and made judgments of the apparent 
size of each stimulus. The uniform and nonuniform 
stimuli were not discriminated. Changes in apparent 
obtained were correlated with changes in detection 
thresholds. Findings support a multiple size-tuned 
mechanism interpretation. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 3 

6535. Bryden, M. P. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Perceptual asymmetry in vision: Relation to handed- 
ness, eyedness, and speech lateralization. Cortex, 
1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 419-435.—Administered 3 tests of 
visual perceptual asymmetry—letter recognition, form 
recognition, and localization—to 32 right-handed and h 
left-ħanded Ss. Letter recognition was better in the re t 
visual field for Pai handed but not left-handed 5s. 
Neither form recognition nor dot localization p g 
significant visual field effect, or any relation to hande ў 
ness. Consideration of cerebral speech lateralization т 
assessed by a dichotic listening procedure did i 
improve the prediction of visual asymmetries. How 
both sighting dominance and acuity dominance x 
related to the laterality effect, at least on. ue Cio 
recognition task. Results emphasize the difficu RE 
obtaining stable laterality effects with nonverbal E " 
material, and indicate the importance of factors e ii 
to eye dominance. They suggest that the laterality En. 
obtained in letter recognition are unrelated to id 
obtained with dichotic listening, We маа 
mediated by a different mechanism.—R. Gunter. 

6536. Buckley, Paul B. & Gillman, Clifford В. g 
Wisconsin, Madison) Comparisons of digits Pla (Deo) 
patterns. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 19 ae 
Vol 103(6), 1131-1136.—Investigated the Pro college 
numeric comparison by asking 4 groups of | f 2 dol 
students to judge which of 2 digits or which о ther 
patterns was numerically larger. Stimuli were EC 
digits or dot patterns in familiar, unfamiliar, OT тан cally 
configurations. Mean reaction time was systematl 
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related to the difference between logarithms of the 
stimulus values. A single numeric comparison process 
gaye good account of the data for all stimulus types. This 
rocess was Well described by a random walk model with 
variable step size and fixed boundaries. Reaction time 
matrices were further analyzed using J. B. Kruskal's 1964 
multidimensional scaling program MD-SCAL, and the 
recovered stimulus configurations were successfully 
simulated from a simple version of the model. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6537. Carpenter, R. H. (U Cambridge, Physiological 
Lab, England) An inexpensive —servo-controlled 
"Wedge." Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 
1269-1270.—Describes an easily constructed, automated 
variable neutral-density filter (wedge) for providing 
background stimulus conditions or for threshold or other 
S-controlled visual presentations in visual experiments. 
The device is a reliable computer peripheral. 

6538. Cheng, M. & Outerbridge, J. S. (Royal Victoria 
Hosp, Otolaryngology Research Lab, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Inter-saccadic interval analysis of optokinetic 
nystagmus. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 
1053-1058.—As the intensity of nystagmus, measured in 
7 Ss, decreased, the interval histogram changed from 
being symmetric monomodal, to asymmetric monomo- 
dal, and finally to a multimodal form in which the high 
order modes were integral multiples of the basic mode. 
This characteristic change was distinctly altered when 
the S followed the optokinetic stimulus voluntarily. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (17 ref) 

S un Cohn, Theodore E. (U California, School of 
te M Berkeley) A new hypothesis to explain why 
B» ncrement threshold exceeds the decrement thresh- 
E Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1277-1279. 
RES an hypothesis—based on the idea that 
tare um fluctuations set the limit on an individual's 
e y a see changes in a steady background light—that 
eee latively few ganglion cells have the task of 
Ped photons over a wide region and that they 
dod Signals from a very small fraction of the receptors 
ре рше field. 
КЕ Светот, James P. (York U, Downsview, 
Vision. R anada) Stereopsis with chromatic contours. 
dücied а, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 975-892.—Con- 
Ss in pe ent with 3 normally seeing, paid adult 
PRAES Stereopsis occurred for stimuli defined by 
im оше, А chromatic contour was defined as 
chromatic y a spatial chromatic change with the 
using the components heterochromatically equated 

БОНД, criterion of a minimally distinct border. 
target an Mon differed for different combinations of 
When ihe ackground hue. Discrimination was better 
disparit шор target was at a 30 binocular 
that t x A an at a 7’ binocular disparity. It is suggested 
ness of b See апо level was related to the distinct- 
given magni al the target against the background for a 
of the as itude of binocular disparity. Several theories 

to stereopsis are discussed with relation to the 


results, (French 
p G i 1 
—Journal RN erman, & Russian summaries) (18 ref) 


6541. Di 
ie Di Lollo, Vincent; Lowe, D. G. & Scott, J. P. (U 
interferer wsttalia, Nedlands) Backward masking and 


erence with the processing of brief visual displays. 
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Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
103(5), 934940. Conducted 3 р, o 2 
spatially separate rows of letters were displayed to 3 male 
college students and | female research assistant in a 
tachistoscope either simultaneously or sequentially. A — 
tone cue, indicating the row to be reported, was _ 
differentially timed to allow comparison of performance ` 
under the 2 modes of presentation at identical delays 
cue. Performance on the temporally leading row 
substantially impaired relative to performance on the 
corresponding row under simultaneous display condi 
tions. It is suggested that the onset of the 2nd derah 
5 


interferes with the processing of the Ist display. Рагайе 
with backward visual masking by a spatially superim: 
sed pattern are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
6542. Dwyer, William O. & White, Carol S. (Memphis 
State U) Peripheral area-intensity interaction in simple 
visual reaction time. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), № 
14(10), 971-974.—2 normally seeing female Os per 
formed simple reaction-time responses to periphei 
ty and angular subtense. 
were calculated which | 
eaction times. An 
dicated that the 


sions. The present data and those of Hufford indicate | 
that for small stimulus sizes, area has a greater effect | 


abstract. 

6543. Ellis, Hadyn D. & Shepherd, John W. ( 
Aberdeen, Scotland) Recognition of abstract and co 
crete words presented in left and right visual fields. 
Journal of Ex rimental Psychology, 1974(Noy), Vol 
103(5), 1035-1 36.—Both abstract and concrete words 
were better recognized by 12 right-handed Ss when they 
were presented in the right visual field (RVF) than when. 

1 field (LVF). Concrete words 


resented in the left visual | 
ioe significantly better recognized than abstract words 


when they fell in the LVF. 
6544. Eriksson, E. Sture. (U Up 
Inst, Sweden) A theory of veridica 


sala, Psykologiska 
space perception. 
Scandinavian Journal 0 Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), | 


5.—Proposes a theory of veridical space percep 
а оп the principles of movement parallax. Si 


optical changes are ато! 

distances it E suggested tha 
the basis of an interaction between opti Bio 
and information from the body-state system. The Mo ы 
system generates size and shape constanc on the bas К 
of proximal common motions describe by a vector- i 
derivative model. The body-state system 18 thought ist 

register information in a similar manner, ad Д 
interaction. between the 2 subsystems is assum! o 


function according to the vector: lerivative principle. o 


ct. È È 
ИА & Nias, D. К. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) What determines aesthetic prese 
ences? Journal of General. Psychology, TKO a E 
91(2), 163-173.—88 male and female Ss rated for 


sonal preference 18 computer-constructed designs of 
juantitatively defined content. Principal component 
methods were used to extract the main dimensions along 
Which the designs were perceived. The first principal 
mponent was identified as contour (amount of edge 
— elements), an attribute that has hitherto been confound- 
| ed with “information theory" definitions of complexity. 
| The preference ratings indicate that Ss generally pre- 
ened. the simplest designs. This contrasts with previous 
work that reports a preference for intermediate degrees 
of complexity. It is suggested, however, that the same 
onclusion would have emerged from the present 
esearch if it had not been possible to distinguish amount 
of contour and complexity. Thus it is suggested that 
countour is an important and basic dimension of 
- perception that must be controlled in studies of aesthetic 
preferences. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
О 6546. Gibbs, Thomas & Lawson, R. B. (U Vermont) 
Simultaneous brightness contrast in stereoscopic 
space. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 983-987. 
—Manipulated the depth and lateral displacement 
‘between the test and inducing fields of a classical 
simultaneous brightness contrast configuration presented 
lo 7 normally seeing, experienced adult Os. Depth 
paration varied with the binocular disparity carried by 
test fields, whereas directional displacement arose 
һ from decentration of the test fields. Neither depth nor 
lateral displacement influenced the magnitude of simul- 
taneous brightness contrast Е stereoscopic size 
exte 1 disparity. Results 
. indicate that simultaneous brightness contrast is not 
affected it is adjacency. (French, German, & Russian 
- summaries) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6547. Heggelund, Paul. (U Trondheim, Norway) 
Achromatic color vision: Il. Measurement of simultane- 
ous achromatic coritrast within a bidimensional system. 
r Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1081-1088. 
"d — Measured the contrast effect within the bidimensional 
_ System of achromatic colors which was detailed in Part I 
3 (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4). 2 experienced Os with normal 
vision were the Ss. Results show that different combina- 
ions of test and inducing luminance produced uniquel 
ifferent achromatic colors of the test Feld, Although the 
E „ШЫДА, could give the same achromatic 
quality or the same color strength, they could not ei 
both together. The results are related ike фо a 
- color constancy, and it is shown that there is a consistent 
[шыр between albedo and achromatic quality, and 
between illumination and color Strength. Hence, achro- 
matic color vision provides independent information 
about albedo and illumination through achromatic 
quality and color strength. (French, German, & Russian 
E o ae tae abstract. 
P . Heggelu aul. (U Trondhei 
Achromatic color vision: у ees MR e 
achromatic colors. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 
14(11), 1071-1079.—Achromatic colors are usually 
considered to be specifiable by a single perceptive 
- Variable, „although а few bidimension: Systems for 
pecification of such colors have previously been 
presented. Some of the most important concepts of 
achromatic color are reviewed and evaluated against the 
color variations observed by 1 S (the author) in a disc- 
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ring configuration of fields. 4 different types of achro- 
matic color variations were distinguished. It is shown 
that the unidimensional concept is untenable, and 
several limitations of the previous bidimensional systems 
are noted. A new bidimensional system is introduced 
which, contrary to the former, incorporates both the 
aperture and the surface colors within an orthogonal 
structure and accounts for both the intensive and 
qualitative variations encountered in both modes. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (40 ref) 

6549. Hershberger, Wayne A.; Carpenter, David L.; 
Starzec, James & Laughlin, Nellie K. (Northern Illinois 
U) Simulation of an object rotating in depth: Constant 
and reversed projection ratios. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 844-853—In 4 
experiments, a total of 144 college-student Os viewed 2 
types of pseudopolar motion projections (i.e, moving 
pictures) of a row of dots rotating in depth about one 
end and sweeping through limited sectors devoid of 
previously identified cues to rotation direction. One type 
incorporated a stimulus gradient of displacement-to- 
acceleration ratios, with the direction of the gradient 
being opposite to that found in normal polar projections 
which yield veridical impressions of rotation direction; 
the other type had no such gradient. As predicted, the 
former type yielded illusory judgments of rotation 
direction and the latter yielded judgments of chance 
accuracy, i.e., the dotted line's momentary orientation in 
depth (which end appeared momentarily nearer the O) 
was illusory and equivocal, respectively, when ih 
displacement-acceleration gradient was reversed ani 
absent. It is suggested that displacement-acceleration 
gradients in transformations of the retinal роса 
(image) mediate kinetic depth effects, i.e., are perceive 
as objective depth rather than objective motion. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. T U 

6550. Hogben, John H. & di Lollo, Vincent. ( 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Perceptual Integration 
and perceptual segregation of brief visual uel 
Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1059-1995 55 
experiments with 4 normally seeing males required ü d A 
to identify or guess the location of the missing dot wi i 
24 of the25 dots forminga 5 X 5 matrix were pre 
in random order. In Exps I and II, dots were p ad 
successively, at regular intervals in time. It was Out 
that Ss's performance deteriorated as presen ue 
dots was strung out over greater intervals; most € arly 
were the result of Ss’ misidentifying one of the E. in 
presented dots as missing. These results are explaine the 
terms of stimulus persistence. Exps II-VI exi 
effect of inserting a temporal gap in the ре vi 
Sequence under conditions in which each do Bo: 
presented only once. When the temporal gap Was AM 
than 30-50 msec, Ss reported the осте ax 
distinctly separate percepts, and the difficulty oft ted on 
was greatly increased. These results are interpre send 
the basis of the concurrent operation of proces ation 
stimulus persistence and of perceptual ЖЕ mal 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)— 
abstract. motor 

6551. Iwata, Junichi. [The effect of senson SA in 
clues on transformation of spatial representa 


children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Рэ): 
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chology, 1974(Mar), Vol 22(1), 21-30.—Groups of 112 
children 4-9 yrs old predicted how objects would be 
perceived from different positions. Exp I provided 3 
experimental situations: turning a covered landscape 
180°, moving around it, and imagining it from the 
opposite position. Moving around the landscape was 
found most effective on the transformation of the 
perspectives. Exp II provided 4 different situations: 
observing the landscape after turning it 180°, moving 
around it 90° and 180°, verbalizing right-left and 
front-rear relations from various positions, and observ- 
ing from various positions without verbalizing the spatial 
relations. Moving around the landscape was found most 
effective on transformation of spatial representations in 
children. No effect of verbalization was found. (English 
summary)—S. Choe. 

6552. Kaiser, Peter K, (York U, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Determination of CIE chromaticity coordinates 
of colored lights produced by a projection color mixer. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 6(5), 473-476. 

6553, Kerr, Larry. (Pennsylvania State U) Detection 
and identification of monochromatic stimuli under 
chromatic contrast. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 
14(11), 1095—-1105.— Detection thresholds for monochro- 
matic stimuli superimposed on an achromatic back- 
Barod were determined for 2 experienced adult Os 
e conditions of simultaneous color and brightness 
deis Chromatic annuli selectively raised the thresh- 
Mn or stimuli of similar wavelength composition 
OSRAM that of stimuli of different wavelength 
bility A 00: де stimuli were then equated for detecta- 
cones ear-threshold intensity levels under all annulus 
Saree id and their discriminability from one another 
at ane All the stimuli were readily discriminated 
АК old intensities under all annulus conditions, 
ова the chromatic mechanisms were active at 
differenti БЕ. The different annulus conditions did not 
"M |} affect stimulus discriminability beyond the 
effects RE ect on detection thresholds. The selective 
КОО ше detection thresholds may therefore have 
then: the ү the chromatic visual mechanisms rather 

MAS achromatic mechanism. (French, German, & 
6554 тепе) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Lab) Rec т kner, Edward. (U Illinois, Survey Research 
ос Riton of numerals imbedded in words, 
letters. у, able nonwords, and random sequences of 
Vol 1036). 1082 е Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
lomly imbedded at Ere numerals 2-9 were ran- 
Pronounceable word of 3 locations within words, 
Of letters whi ord fragments, and random sequences 
random ord ich were presented tachistoscopically in 
Students in A ai à total of 24 undergraduate or graduate 
Tecognition dS 3 repeated measures design. Mean 
1Шїп words. Se shortest for numerals imbedded 
cantly with fe hile type of sequence interacted signifi- 
ifferences cation of the imbedded numeral. Threshold 
Since the Sub attributed to intraorganismic factors, 
Ш the res сва педа! design controlled for differences 
tachistoseo nse and the code used by Ss to report the 

6555 pically exposed stimuli—Journal abstract. 

1 М. 116, James; Krantz, David Н. & Cicerone, 
- (Temple U) Opponent-process additivity: І. 


А о 
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Red/green equilibria. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Уо 
14(11), 1127-1140.—A red-green EEE о | 
which appears neither reddish nor greenish (i.e., either E 
uniquely yellow, uniquely blue, or achromatic). A subset: 
of spectral and nonspectral red-green equilibria w 
determined in 7 color-normal Os for several luminance 
levels to test whether the set of all such equilibria is 
closed under linear color-mixture operations. The spec: 
tral loci of equilibrium yellow and blue showed either n 
variation or visually insignificant variation over 1-2 10) 
units. It is concluded that spectral red-green equilibri 
were closed under scalar multiplication; consequently 
they were invariant hues relative to the Bezold-Brü 
shift. The additive mixture of yellow and blue equilibi 
um wavelengths, in any luminance ratio, is also an — 
equilibrium light. Small changes of the yellowish comp: 
nent of a mixture toward redness or greenness had to | 
compensated by predictable changes of the bluish 
component of the mixture toward greenness or redness, 
It is concluded that yellow and blue equilibria 
complementary relative to an equilibrium white, tha 
desaturation of a yellow or blue equilibrium light wi! 
such a white produce no Abney hue shift; and that 
set of red-green equilibria is closed under general lin 
operations. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (5. 
ref)—Journal abstract. a 
6556. Lawson, R. B.; Cowan, Elisabeth; Gibbs, T.D.& 
Whitmore, Cynthia G. (U Vermont) Stereoscopic en 
hancement and erasure of subjective contours. Journal - 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 
1142-1146.—The Kanizsa pattern yields subjecti: 
contours without binocular disparity even though 
depth impression may arise from the monocular interpo: 
sition cue. 6 Ss (mean age =, 
scopic depth and contour clarity à 
Kanizsa patterns. 
subjective contours 
and attenuated by uncrossec 
depth varied directly with disp 
6557. Lefton, Lester A. 
contours, intercontour 
intervals: 
Journal of Exp 
103(5), 891-895.—Te 


intervals 
between the target and ma: that (a) 
introducing internal contours mé 
susceptible to me contrast, (b) i 
produced increases in accuracy, 
monotonic function of the delay 
data are discussed in terms of a 


rnal abstract. 


t.—Jou ` 4 
ү me. Mackay, D. M. & MacKay, Valerie. (U Keele, 


curvature-contingent chromatic afteref- 
“detectors for curvature"? Vision Re- 


is proposed that. 
that, if there Is 
nt in Riggs's effects, it must 


Riggs’s results are ambigi 
curvature-specific compone 


be weaker than that attributable to simple orientational 
tation. 
“6559, MacLeod, Donald I. & Hayhoe, Mary. (U 
lifornia, San Diego) Rod origin of prolonged afteri- 
ages. Science, 1974(Sep), Vol 185(4157), 1171-1172. 
—Tested 1 normal and 3 rod monochromatic Ss to 
letermine the origin within the eye of prolonged 
fterimages. The normal S was asked to find an intensity 
f a substituted background such that no afterimage at 
“all was visible at the changeover of backgrounds. It is 
hown that after bleaching, once the cones have had time 
© recover their sensitivity, differently colored back- 
“grounds (indistinguishable by rods but different for 
cones) were interchanged without reviving the afteri- 
‘mage. It is therefore concluded that this afterimage must 
| be generated by rods alone.—R. Hall. 
—..6560. MacLeod, lain D. & Rosenfeld, Azriel. (U 
3 Maryland, Computer Science Ctr) The visibility of 
gratings: Spatial frequency channels or bar-detecting 
units? Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 909-915. 
Interprets existing experimental data as evidence for 
the presence in the human visual system of channels 


tions, with the maximum response from any unit to a 
g the visibility of that stimulus. 
& Russian summaries) (37 ref) 


1974, Vol 27(10-12), 
372-577.—Examined the influence of ictus 


“ол the intensity of the Miiller-Lyer illusion among 
Congolese youngsters. Ss were 4 Broups of 25 youngsters 
— each, 2 from an urban and 2 from a rural environment. 
One group from each environment had a mean age of 7/, 
yrs, one of 11% yrs. All Ss completed an experimental 
есерш task. No significant differences were found 
etween the 11% -yr-old urban and rural groups in 
‘Strength of the illusion, but 7 -yr-olds in the rural grou 
perceived the illusion with greater Strength than those in 
сова group. The dnm became slightly weaker 
with increasing age in the rural groups, 
ete] g ag groups. (34 ref)—Z. М. 
_ 6562. Matin, Ethel. (Columbia U) Saccadic su - 
Sion: A review and an analysis. Psychological Bulletin 
_ 1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), 899-917._Reviews the history of 
- Saccadic suppression and describes the Suggested causes 
of the phenomenon. Primary emphasis is placed on 
“ordinary” saccadic Suppression (i.e., decreased sensitivi- 
ty for stimulation received from the outside environment 
_ either during or within a few hundred milliseconds of the 
time of occurrence of a saccade). However, the suppres- 
sion of afterimages and entopic images is also consid- 
_ егей. Some Suggestions are made about the role of 
Suppression in maintaining a stable visual world (con- 
stancy of visual direction) when voluntary saccades 
_ occur. (98 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6563. McCann, J. Ј.; Savoy, R. L.; Hall, J. А, & 
Scarpetti, J. J. (Polaroid Corp, Vision Research Lab, 
Cambridge, MA) Visibility of continuous luminance 
gradients. Vision Research, 1974(Oct) Vol 14(10), 
917-927.—А plateau of illumination was modulated with 
various patterns of gradual change: linear slopes and 
small numbers of low spatial frequency sinusoidal 
oscillations. Over the range of parameters tested with 8 
Os, the threshold contrast necessary for the detection of 
these modulations was largely independent of the 
steepness of the gradient, the frequency of the sinusoids, 
and the size of the target on the retina. Visibility was a 
function of the fractional change in luminance across the 
target (contrast) and the pattern of the modulation 
(characterized by the number of cycles of sinusoid. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6564. Murch, Gerald M. (Portland State U) Color 
contingent motion aftereffects: Single or multiple levels 
of processing. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 
1181-1184.—The monocular spiral aftereffect can be 
observed in the stimulated and unstimulated eye. When 
the aftereffect is made contingent upon a specific color, 
transfer does not occur. Results of 3 experiments with a 
total of 15 graduate student Ss show this to be the result 
of separate coding for color and movement, whereby the 
color coding occurred prior to binocular interaction. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

6565. Nachmias, Jacob & Sansbury, Richard V. (U 
Pennsylvania) Grating contrast: Discrimination may be 
better than detection. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 
14(10), 1039-1042.—Postulates, in discussing. results 
from earlier experiments, that a transducer function with 
a threshold-like nonlinearity exists prior to the PM 
where psychophysical decisions are made. Models Ws 
do not favor an early threshold-like nonlinearity are à so 
discussed, and it is concluded that insufficient evidence 
exists to favor any of these hypotheses. Prati 

6566. Nyborg, Helmuth. (U Aarhus, Psykologisk п) i 
Risskov, Denmark) Light intensity in the Rod-an 
Frame Test reconsidered. Scandinavian Journal y 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), 236-237.—Data co te 
Н. Nyborg (see PA, Vol 51:157) on the perception sd 
vertical in the rod-and-frame test (RFT) were reanalys 
according to the method of signed errors presents 
Nyborg (1974). Regression analysis showed that sit 
was no systematic relationship between light ne 
and frame dependence, and that the effect A i 
intensity on the perception of vertical in the Ree 
general was negligible, thus confirming the conc 
drawn originally.—Journal abstract. ods for 

6567. berg, Olov & Stone, Peter T. Meth: ting 
evaluating discomfort glare aspects of fight р. 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1974, Vol 4(4) relate 
—After a review of the different attempts tO biel 
physiological mechanisms to discomfort gani tive 
Summaries are given of all techniques of SU ipis 
scaling of discomfort glare reported in the шей 
1900 to 1973. The main sources of assessment vari sed. 
as well as means of controlling them, are also ш ues 
Analysis shows that попе of the scaling tec% final 
presently in use can be appointed the rank 0 
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standard, especially since individual variability has not 
been dealt with properly. (83 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6568. Pantle, Allan. (Miami U) Motion aftereffect 
magnitude as a measure of the spatio-temporal re- 
sponse properties of direction-sensitive analyzers. 
Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1229-1236.—In 
2 experiments with 9 and 8 undergraduates, respectively, 
the Os inspected spatially periodic, adapting patterns 
which were moved at different speeds in different 
experimental conditions. The magnitude of the motion 
aftereffect which was generated in each condition was 
measured. There was an interaction between pattern 
characteristics and adapting speed. For a variety of 
patterns the temporal frequency, rather than the velocity, 
of the adapting patterns was the critical determinant of 
aftereffect magnitude. The psychophysical results sug- 
gest (a) that the responses of direction-sensitive analyzers 
in humans are controlled by the temporal frequency of 
drifting pues rather than their velocity and (b) that 
the peak response frequency of direction-sensitive 
analyzers is about 5 Hz under low photopic levels of 
illumination. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 
6569. Regan, D. (U Keele, England) Electrophysio- 
logical evidence for colour channels in human pattern 
Vision. Nature, 1974(Aug), Vol 250(5465), 437-439. 
Spectral sensitivity curves for the red- and green- 
Sensitive human visual channels were measured by 
evoked potentials (EP). 28 Ss viewed black-red checker- 
peace patterns, attenuated by superposed desensitizing 
A of different wavelengths at increasing intensities. 
р. amplitudes were recorded as a function of time, and 
eee for running averages. Results show 
x ещ intensity of desensitization did not affect 
ino e, at first, or occasionally increased it slightly 
Dife en decreased it in proportion to the log intensity. 
E id desensitizing „wavelengths showed similar 
Rea le effects but shifted response curves along the 
SEA уы Comparing EP amplitudes with sensitivity 
REDE ained by heterochromatic flicker photometry 
dpi isual effectiveness not to be directly proportion- 
Eure race for pattern EPs. Implications concerning 
area annel segregation and pattern-sensitive neurons 
6 о (24 ref)—A. Cerf-Beare. 
Dune Remole, Arnulf. (U Waterloo, School of 
enhancer); Ontario, Canada) Relation between border 

‘sion тот extent and retinal image blur. (Germ) 
normall esearch, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 989-995.—3 
Sound TOME. Ss perceived a bright field on a dark 
adjacent ур IB а region of enhanced brightness 
CRM o T borders. The spatial extent of this region 
the retinal ie with the extent of blur of the borders in 

е 2 vari eee In agreement with Mach band theory, 
entrance py; le were closely related. Only for large 
smaller uh bi was the enhancement extent markedly 

ecause it Mine the blur zone. It is suggested that this 1s 
of the ncs owed the physiologically effective portion 
CODStitutin m rather than the oblique incidence light 
G Б the periphery of the optical spread. (French, 

А RE ussian summaries)—Journal abstract. 
torio di Мега Ingo & Arden, Wolfgang. (Labora- 
ection i rofishiologia del CNR, Pisa, Italy) Edge 
n luminance and colour discrimination. 
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cusses results of experiments on the transfer of lu 
nance differences, concluding that the color discrimina: 
tion mechanism seems to be similar, at all blur 
conditions, to that of luminance discrimination at very 
diffuse boundaries and therefore that edge detection is 
not essential for the transfer of color differences. (15 ref) 
6572. Riggs, L. A.; Merton, P. A. & Morton, H. B. 
(National Hosp, Dept of Applied Electrophysiology, 
uare, London) Suppression of visual phos- 


nts to measure 1 
to enable stereopsis. 
sults indicate that 


t to one eye for up to 
bout the input rapidl 
by results wit less .— 
& Russian summaries) —- 


stereopsis holding 
but losing information а 
The suggestion is confirmed 
novel methods. (French, German, 


1108-1114.—Investi: 
imation of darkn 
lue was attributable: 


cale values was negátive. This result is consistent with a 
sitive input exponent and a negative output exponent 
magnitude estimation of darkness. For the lightness 
data, both input and output exponents were positive. (18 

"ref)—Journal abstract. 
© 6575. Ward, Frank & Boynton, Robert М. (U 
chester, Ctr for Visual Science) Scaling of large 
romatic differences. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 
14(10), 943-949.—Evaluated minimally distinct borders 
IDB) between juxtaposed heterochromatic fields by 
quivalent achromatic contrasts or by subjective ratings 

апа subjected each to the Shepard-Kruskal multidimen- 
_ sional scaling analysis. Results of analyzing data from 2 
Os show that the original stimuli could be arrayed in a 2- 
ensional space on the basis of their sensory differ- 
~ ences. Objective and subjective border ratings produced 
similar results. The MDB technique produced color 
scaling data that closely resemble those obtained by S. L. 
uth (1971) with the subthreshold additivity method. 
The data provide additional information concerning the 

aling of large sensory differences between spectral 
lors. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (15 ref) 
"Journal abstract. 

6576. Weisstein, Naomi & Harris, Charles S. (State U 
lew York, Buffalo) Visual detection of line 5 
- Ап object-superiority effect. Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 
- 186(4165), 752-755.—14 Os idehtified a briefly flashed 

- line segment more accurately when it was part of a 
E rawing that looked unitary dnd 3-dimensional than 

hen the line was in one of several less coherent flat 


signs. 

6577. Wenderoth, Peter & Curthoys, Ian. (U Sydney, 
— NSW, Australia) On the non-additivity of visual tik 
illusions. Quarterly Journal 


induce more positive settings. In Exp I the visual tilt 
illusion induced 


asing the length of the 
Significant trend in the 


К 6578. Wijngarrd, W.; Bouman, M. & Budding 
— (State U Utrecht, Netherlands) eee F 
— colour change. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 
-951-957,—To obtain the Stiles-Crawford color change, 
‘the absorption of guided and unguided light by a conc 
outer segment as a function of the angle of incidence is 
stimated. The measurements by W: S. Stiles (1937) are 
itted with reasonable success, both for the intensity 
_ effect and for the color change, using the phenomenon of 
self-screening to explain the color change. (French. 
German, & Russian summaries) (25 ref) : 
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6579. Wyatt, Harry J. (Washington U, Medical 
School) Singly and doubly contingent after-effects _ 
involving color, orientation and spatial frequency. - 
Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1185-1193.—In 
З experiments with groups of informal and formal Ss, 2 _ 
singly contingent aftereffects were observed: an orienta- 
tion effect contingent on spatial frequency and a spatial 
frequency effect contingent on orientation. These effects 
may be interpreted in terms of channels specific for 
orientation and spatial frequency. 2 doubly contingent 
aftereffects were also observed: a color effect contingent 
jointly on orientation and frequency and a color effect 
contingent on pereat patency contingent on orienta- 
tion, These effects may be interpreted in terms of — 
channels specific for color, orientation, and Spatial 
frequency. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Motor Processes & Performance 


6580. Cratty, Bryant J. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Psycho-motor behavior in education and sport: Selected 
papers. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. viii, 
193 p.—Relates psychomotor activity to athletics and to 
therapeutic strategies and programs. Included are topics 
on intelligence in sports and physical education, move- 
ment abilities in early childhood, the theory and practice 
of modifying movement attributes, and psychological 
considerations for the athlete. (40 ref) 3 

6581. Fenz, Walter D. & Jones, G. Brian. (U 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Cardiac conditioning ina 
reaction time task and heart rate control during real n 4 
stress. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Jun), Vo 
18(3), 199-203.—On the basis of ratings by 2 jum 
ters, the 12 best and 12 worst parachutists of a ou 
30 were studied. Heart rate was continuously recordei 
up to the time of the jump. The heart rate of the роот 
performers was sd somewhat higher than that a L 
Bood performers. Good performers showed an ince 
їп heart rate at the beginning of the jump S 
which leveled off, while poor performers showed a s ’ 
increase. The cardiac deceleration and the concom! at 
facilitation in performance seem to be centrally me 
ed.—W. G. Shipman. G. (U 

6582. Roy, Eric A. & Marteniuk, Ronald ^in 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Mechanisms of con 
motor performance: Closed-loop vs motor progr Ko 
control. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 19 ; ita 
Vol 103(5), 985-991.—Examined the generalit ol E 
closed-loop theory and the motor program t ul 0 
explanations for the control of motor respons e in 
undergraduates learned to move a cursor along teur gy 
I sec, using a fast or slow response. The meth acqui« 
used involved comparing performance, following 4 tion 
sition, under changed or interrupted feedback con 


pete He me as 
to a control condition in which feedback was Pe З 


control in thè _ 


6583. Smoll, Frank L. (U Washington, School of тау bias the perceived meaning of a centrally fixated 


Physical & Health Education) Effects of delay of 
information feedback upon acquisition of a motor skill. 
American Corrective Therapy Journal, 1973(May-Jun), 
Vol 27(3), 70-72, 89.—Investigated the effect of delayed 


of Experimental | Psychology, 


of the tachistoscopi 


Ss’ interpretation of the m 
ected by the disambi 


ly presented homograph was 


feedback on acquisition of a gross motor skill—delivery ating word, even when the latter could not be ri 


of a bowling ball at a specified velocity. 3 groups of 15 
college men were given information feedback at zero, 15- 
sec, or 30-sec delay, with constant intertrial and 
он intervals. Mean absolute error over trial 


Results favor the view that unreported items 
fixation did influence the semantic interpretation o 

centrally fixated homograph. - 
6587. Clark, Herbert Н. (Stanford U) The power 
ing: It takes longer 


locks was significantly greater with 30-sec than with itive speaki 
zer-delay (p < .05) but the 15-ѕес delay had no ocho. Today, 1974(Sep). 
measurable effect. A motor trace persisting through — ——Describes an experiment 
ү Spa of 15 but not of 30 sec is hypothesized. symbols, each followed by a sentence whicl 
те) —С. Wright. either affirmatively or negatively and either correctly 
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6584, Barron, Roderick W. & Pitte: ‚ John B. (U 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) The eee 
structure and lexical meaning on “‘same-different” 
judgments. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
p 1974(Nov), Vol 26(4), 566-581.—Pairs of high 

есу English words, orthographically acceptable 
ER owords, and nonword letter strings were presented 
de university students in а same-different task. The 
a Teaction times for “same” judgments were ordered; 
Bos were faster than pseudowords and pseudo- 
i ue faster than nonwords. The response times for 
ns T erent" judgments showed no differences among 
i wb $i words, except in the Ist 2 days of practice 

Heer te presentation condition when the difference 
ian e real words and nonwords was marginally 
Ent It is suggested that “same” judgments are 
Bier Pon a comparison process which efficiently uses 
ES d semantic and orthographic information in 

» Whereas "different" judgments are based upon 


si 


are di i 

a with reference to hierarchical models of 
Өр eg and reading. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ley, P A) они James A. (Dixmont State Hosp, Sewick- 
sl si imagination exist? A phenomenology of 
. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, E 

of i í Я 
without 021098 Which discard the term “imagination” 
consciousries ishing its priority as an attribute of human 
tween the i These theories are viewed as wavering 
Sis. Such i еее of social learning and psychoana- 
тее of th oratory models, while achieving a high 
eoretical consistency, transform all ypnotic 


Phenomen; onsis 
the оркен into an objectification of performance from 


Téciprocit S 

r опо сорпїүе (perceptual) and affective (imagi- 
of. imagination nts within consciousness, and the primacy 
Nagging T as a negation of the world of perception. 
automasi 550—5 Such as trance logic, dissociation, and 


maticit $ 
sety are seen as artifacts of experimental 


Vol 8(4), 102-103. 


incorrectly described the configuration. The steps 
to decide the truth or falsity of such senten 


загу 
еге required to vei 


suggested that more steps wh 
negative than any other t 
affirmative sentence requi. 
The correctness of the theoretical analysis was зщ 
since the times required for Ss to actually 1 
llowed expectations. Negatives W 

understand when they were used 


the fewest number of steps 


C Thomas, 1974. xi, 452 
and analysis of theoreti 
mechanisms and functio 


differences are als 


formance resu! 
examined. (. 


P. & Pandey, R. E. Abilities for 


compari: ivergent 

batch of the sek which performs a self-terminating dive 
aphemic information i Я 

on in words. Results 910), 209-220.—Їпу 

abilities—divergent р 

(DSS) and divergent р 

177 male collegi 

ental tests design 

4 tests were new ап 

earch. The 2 factors of 

A number of both 


roduction of semantic system: 
e students were administered 5 


ed to represent each abili 
d 1 was a marker test from 


MS and DSS tests _ 
factor identified as 
tems.—Journal abstract. 


(DMS). 


197. 
ri A(Apr), Vol 16(4), 219-224.—Discusses current theo- Cach case, 


demonstrated. n 
had significant loadings 
ition of semantic 
590. Kantowitz, 
lation with varying 
rimental Psychology, , 
.—Conducted 3 experi 
duates to test the 
^s 1974 response con! 


cogn 


nal of Ех 


Б Server's S t 
dialecti Seat. Positions diverge on 3 : 1092-110 
S Cli between self and ber i Arha Ше female undergra: 
В. Н. Kantowil 
states that the 
reaction time е 
tion. Response con: 
о finit: stimuli (S, 
only S. In Exp I, S-R 


ments with a total of 
unitary assumpt 


sponsible for both 
ffects (RT, and RT) in double stimula- - 
ditions called for r 


R,) t 


‚ was a subset of ће. 


perati 
Ons.—M. V. Kline. or to 


6. Bı 
Ustrali 5 
Talia) Peripherally presented and unreported 
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haracterized by 2 bi! 
had 1 bit. Similar interac! 


radshaw, John L. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, set such that SR Wi 
words uncertainty while SR: 


COGNITIVE PI 


| between interstimulus interval (ISI) and response condi- 
tions were obtained for both RT, and RT.. In Exp П, 
© &-R, was not a subset of S-R, Both interactions 
^. obtained in Exp I disappeared. In Exp Ш, similar 
interactions between S,-R, information and ISI were 
btained for both RT, and КТ,. These similar patterns of 
interaction and additivity for both RT, and RT, support 
the unitary assumption. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6591. Lauer, L. W. (Texas A&M U) Cognitive 
geography: A preliminary statement. New Scholar, 
1974(Spr), Vol 4(2), 205-210.—The field of cognitive 
geography seeks to relate objective environments and 
мок in terms of a subjective cognitive domain lying 
_ between them. A model is presented which outlines the 
"basis for some continuity between the 3 realms of the 
geographical universe: physical, perceptual, and beha- 
vioral.—Journal summary. 


a serial choice reaction time task. Journal of Experimen- 
al Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1181-11 .—Hy- 
potheses to explain the repetition effect in serial choice 
eaction tasks have suggested that on each consecutive 
trial S compares the percept of the current signal against 
_ his memory trace of the last. A direct test was made of 
this hypothesis, requiring a total of 34 college students in 
_ 4 serial self-paced choice reaction time task to classify 
. each signal as being the same or different from 1% 
. predecessor. Results of 3 experiments show that the 
nature of successive judgments interfered with the 
selection of successive Tesponses made to implement 
them. Reaction times were also affected by the nature of 
. comparisons between successive signals. Repetitions of 
‘signals, repetitions of Tesponses, and repetitions of 
judgment were all shown to contribute to sequential 
effects, The hypothesis of identity between processes 
underlying repetition effects and those underlying binary 
Classification of successive signals was shown to be 
untenable and, in view of the complexity of the 
interactions obtained, far too simple to be of use in 
interpreting experimental data. The nature of the 
interactions obtained raises difficulties for recent ори- 
lar methodologies and for the decompositions of reaction 
time data obtained from these methodologies on the 
assumption of simple additivity of reaction times of 
component processes to give overall observed reaction 
time.—Journal abstract. 
6593. Sivik, Lars, Color meaning and 
color dimensions: A study of color samples. СӨ 
Psychological Reports, 1974, Vol 4(1), 31 p.—Presents a 
revised and comprehensive Teport of the author’s 1970 
Study of the relations between semantic variables and 
perceptual color parameters. 71 color sam les were 
Judged by 168 passersby using 26 semantic ifferential 
Scales, and results were factor analyzed. The factors of 
К. meaning were congruent with those of earlier studies. It 
is claimed that the relations between colors and 
meanings are advantageously illustrated and understood 
by means of so-called isosemantic mapping of the color- 
descriptive model used. Isosemantic patterns based on 
factor scores for each of the 4 factors and for each of the 
4 elementary hue triangles were analyzed. Localized 
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variations of semantic dimensions within the color world 
show complex though systematic relations within the 
color variables, indicating the importance of “secondary” 
color areas (e.g, brown, orange, and pink). (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6594. Vereb, Christine E. & Voss, James F. (U 
Pittsburgh) Perceived frequency of implicit associative 
responses as a function of frequency of occurrence of 
list items. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 992-998.—Investigated whether 
frequency judgments of implicit associative responses 
(ARs) vary as a function of frequency of occurrence of 
the word assumed to elicit an IAR (critical word, CW), 2 
sets of CWs were presented to 200 undergraduates in a 
list, with frequencies of CW occurrence equal to 1,2, 4, 
8, or 16 in both sets. Data indicate that mean judged 
TAR frequencies were approximately 1-2 regardless of 
CW presentation frequency, whereas frequency estimates 
of CW occurrence increased appreciably as a function of 
CW occurrence. This finding suggests that IARs do not 
tend to occur with repeated CW presentations. In 
addition, more Ss gave nonzero judgments in the IAR 
experimental condition than in the control; and of the 
nonzero judgments, mean frequency estimates were 
greater at frequencies of 8 and 16 in the experimental 
than in the control conditions. The latter results sugea 
that an IAR occurs to the Ist presentation of a CW and 
the S then tends to discriminate the CW from the IAR. 
Subsequent IAR occurrences tend to be very few and ex 
more likely to occur with a high frequency Es à 
presentations, thus suggesting a temporary loss of the 
discrimination.—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


6595. Arai, Kunijiro. (Tokyo U of Education, p 
[The effects of visual illustrations on learning.] А) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974( kel 
Vol 22(1), 45-49.— Studied the effect of stimulus Vi | 
tions оп the concrete-abstract continuum. In Ер ine 
groups of 72 2nd graders who had not pues 
concept of a superordinate-subordinate re EU ga. 
performed the concept learning tasks under 4 ps 
stimulus conditions: concrete ce geometri eficulty 
and verbal representations. The proposed di in the 
levels were not confirmed; however, the result Mt 0 
expected direction. In Exp II, similar tasks Ук d 
3 groups of children: Ist and 2nd graders, ce Signifi 
graders, and Sth and 6th graders (№ = 1,2. А foun 
cant group differences of performance were ively 
between the stimulus conditions. Age was Pe imulus 
correlated with the difficulty level of the $ 
conditions.—S, Choe. |] 

6596. Arnberg, Peter W. Observing ad 
behavior in simple problem solving after 'hological 
pretraining: Case studies. Reports from the P. Ме ), No 
Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 1972 iti Yactile 
351, 19 p.—In a study of problem solving 12 universi- 
stimuli, responses and observing behavior of ‘cally, an 
1 psychology students were recorded dd an ‘eve 

resulting information was processed M t given 
recorder. After discrimination pretraining, = re to S 
another pretraining session in which they ORE in 
the values assigned to the 2 stimulus objects 
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order to arrive at the cue for the correct response. Ss 
were then given a problem where they only had to find 
out which one of 4 dimensions was relevant in order to 
get the correct cue. As could be expected after the more 
complex pretraining, Ss worked with hypotheses about 
the solution which were similar to the correct rule in the 
previous pretraining. This delayed the verbalization of 
the correct solution, and in 2 cases it was entirely 
prevented. This method made possible the study of 
gradual and seemingly unconscious learning of direction 
of selective attention and the effect of the changed 
шее on correct verbalization. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6597. Baumeister, Alfred A. & Blouke, Peter. (U 
Alabama) Response pretraining in subject-paced 
paired-associate learning. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 295-299.—Attempted to (a) repli- 
Re a response penu phenomenon observed by 

‚ Runquist and J. English (1964), (b) determine 
whether the effect could be generalized across different 
оо хи and (с) establish whether transfer 
den ly ee or positive. 2 studies of 90 
indes таша En um that We. S-paced conditions, 
rien E pre ramine e to greater positive 
tronc E Vid pues oth for words and for 
abstract. н 

6598. Blomkvist, Anna-Christina. Figurative апа 
E Presentations of probabilities in rating 
р N тя рела Reports, 1974, Vol 4(7), 24 

imin 3 studies, a total of 49 male robationary- 
үа amate volunteers were given йаш їп die 
PIDE det ЧЧ gros figures and were 
Whole. The same е of the ee parts a the 
illustrations of probabiliti а ист У pev ie 
the favorablene ce ше when iler asked to rale 
were presented : ea (ith games ari bee 
illustrations dci ee E bie p in the form of 
numerical values on the thes "i yes s 
Ditis of Kendall other, the ratings did not differ 
tended to be hich all’s т Ratio estimates and ratings 
fit for dea er for stimuli in the form of rectangles 
ус. i іп the form of circles. (15 ref)—Journal 

6599, e det S.; Post, Robin D.; Bakker, 
Seattle) The rol alpern, Lawrence M. (U Washington, 

role of modeling and previous experience in 


responses.—Journal 


ervi 
275-28] Sih Mental Disease, 1974(Oct), Vol 159(4), 
experience ) male 21-34 yr old Ss without previous 
ата marihuana smoked marihuana or place- 
ilis un in the presence of a model who exhibited 
Naive Ss ола behavior or did not. Marihuana- 
fected b me of intoxication were differentially 
modeling "| P dm and placebo, but were not affected by 
(eg. A es огтапсе on 4 of 6 cognitive measures 
Paired py 2атіпр and alternate uses tasks) was im- 
Performanca ts. Consumption. On 1 additional task, 
with consumption impaired by modeling in conjunction 
nature of the ron of the active drug. To clarify the 
i marihus relationship between previous experience 
Were carrie aoa and self-ratings of intoxication, analyses 
out which compared performance, symp- 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES AND 


facilitation of marijuana intoxication. Journal of 


toms, and ratings of marihuana-naive and experienced 
Ss. Results indicate that previous experience 
socialization process through which individuals learn 
discriminate and label the drug state as intoxica 
—Journal abstract. 

6600. de Montpellier, Gérard. (U Louvain, Lab 
Psychologie expérimentale, Belgium) [Temporal condi 
tions in intentional and incidental learning: Effect с 
tion time and inter-item interval.] (Fren) 
.Psychologica Belgica, 1974, Vol 14(1), 11-17.—Conduc! 
ed 7 experiments with a total of 280 Ss to study paired- 
associate learning of words paired with nonsense. 
syllables. The independent variables were (a) 
presentation time, (b) interitem interval, and (c) incide 
tal vs intentional learning. Results show that intentio 
was better than incidental learning in 
conditions. This difference was greater for long interi 
times favored recall mo 


al . learnin 


the test-response mode 
rds or vice versa. Con: 


learning. Evidence of modality transformati 
ties was obtained in the transfer analyses, as 
odes on the study and test trials ini 


6602. Earhard, 
Scotia, Canada) pigeon 
differences in su 
mental Psychology, 1974(Dec),. Vi 
— Conducted 2 experiments with 


determine whethe te) 


р Subjective 
assessed 


rganized 


ing task, they 


in 


transfer from whole to part and from 


and in terms of the basis for indivi 
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_ subjective organization and free recall. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract, х 

6603. Galanter, Eugene & Owens, J. A. (Columbia U, 
Psychophysics Lab) The independence of the Simple 
"reaction time on key force. New York, NY: Columbia 
т University, Psychophysics Lab, 1974. 12 p-—Reports a 
| reaction-time experiment which assessed the influence of 
—— different key pressures on response distributions. Reac- 
( tion-time distributions for 3 well-practiced Ss did not 
- differ across force levels, indicating that the effect of 
changes in the design of a response key is an irrelevant 
variable in a reaction-time experiment. (18 ref) 

6604. Grabitz, Hans J. & Grabitz-Gniech, Gisla. (U 
Mannheim, W Germany) [The cognitive process forego- 
ing decisions: Theoretical approaches and experimental 
_ investigations.] (Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, 
Vol 15(4), 522-549.—Examines the various theoretical 
_ concepts regarding predecisional cognitive processes and 
discusses the methods applied to investigate and test 
them. The concepts surveyed include cognitive disso- 
| nance theory of L. Festinger; the conflict-theory ap- 
_ proach of I. L. Janis and L. Mann; the reactance theories 
_ of R. A. Wicklund, and D. E. Linder and К. A. Crane; 
and the choice-certainty theories of J. Mills and A. Ross. 
Results of experiments testing these theories are de- 
scribed. The problems and difficulties connected with 
«certain theoretical approaches and experimental schemes 
are scrutinized and explained. ( nglish & French 
summaries) (3⁄ p ref)—T. Fisher. 

6605. Haroche, Claudine. (U Paris VII, Lab de 
К роне Sociale, France) [Experimental study of the 

role of an irrelevant specification in a question.] (Fren) 
Bulletin du CERP, 1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 21(4), 167-170. 
—Notes results of a study of responses of 160 French 
Secondary school students to questions containing 
qualifiers having no bearing on the sense of the original 
- question. Results suggest that the concept of irrelevance 
can be quite variable and the importance of subjective 
interpretation of presumably irrelevant qualifiers is 
Suggested. 

6606. Johnson, Edgar M. (US Army Research Inst for 
the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) 
Numerical encoding of qualitative expressions of 
uncertainty. US Army Research Institute for the Behavior- 
al & Social Sciences, Technical Paper, 1973(Dec), No 250, 
22 p.—14 US Army enlisted men and 14 college students 

z numerically encoded on a 0-100 scale each of 15 
j probability phrases that systematically covered a wide 


uid 


range of probabilistic meaning within 3 sentence con- 
lexts: weather forecast, prediction of personal success, 
ай an intelligence report. Results show по difference in 
= encoding of phrases into numerical equivalents between 
=~ the 2 groups or as a function of age, sex, or educational 
level. It is concluded that individuals are relativel: 
consistent and that their numerical encodings indicate an 
— Underlying asymmetric probability scale comprised of a 
-— small number of scales. Findings Suggest that direct use 
- of numerical scales is most Promising and would 
facilitate the use of tools of Probability theory and 
decision theory in intelligence analysis—A. J. Drucker. 
6607. Koffman, Elaine C. & Weinstock, Roy B. (Mary 
Washington Coll) Total time hypothesis in low-meaning- 
ful serial learning: Task, age and verbalization instruc- 
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pera eee 


tions. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(D 
Vol 103(6), 1210-1213.—Rate of studying conson; 
vowel-consonant items was factorially combined wit 
task (serial or modified serial learning), age (adult. 
child), and verbalization instructions (nonverbalized 
verbalized), Rate had no effect on number со 
Verbalization and modified serial learning imp 
learning, and verbalization influenced the serial positio 
curve. 

6608. Leahey, Thomas H. & Wagman, Moi 
(Virginia Commonwealth U, Academic Ctr) The modifi 
cation of fallacious reasoning with implication. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 277-285. 
— Divided 48 Ss into 4 groups based on experimental- 
control procedures and affirmation of consequent-d 
al of antecedent treated. Ss gave truth judgments 0 2 3 
verbal statements, one implicative and one disjunctive: 
They performed an inference task involving cards about 
which implication rules were read such that on most 
items one of the fallacies could be made. Results show а п. 
equivalent improvement on both treated and untreated. > 
fallacies for all groups. Most Ss treated implications as if 
it were the biconditional. It is suggested that findings 
support Piaget's theory of formal operations.—Journdl- 
abstract. i 

6609. Lindahl, Maj-Britt. (U Uppsala, Psykologisl 
Inst, Sweden) Concept learning and the intradimensio! x 
al spread of the relevant values of the instances: I 
Effects of intraclass variability. Scandinavian Journal of. 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), 207-214.—Studied cone 
learning in 20 undergraduates, using 2 ranges of 
concerned intraclass variability, one about twice 
other. Depending upon the learning strategy used by. he 
Ss, the smaller intraclass variability had a limi 
facilitating effect on concept learning. Some facil ў 
occurred when strategies involved a rather unse hi г 
attention to the appearance characteristics O sis 
instances but not when they involved selective eG 
on these characteristics, or on elements of n 
knowledge established pre-experimentally. Resul 4 
discussed in relation both to relevant. stimulus-respo! 
conceptions and information-processing models E j 
cept learning. It is concluded that automatic LE 
tion as described in stimulus—response theories 
have to be integrated into the information prope 
models for some categories of learning— 
abstract. kolo} 
6610. Lindahl, Maj-Britt. (U Uppsala, Psyko 
Inst, Sweden) Concept learning and the Intradime 
al spread of the relevant values of the insta! wes 
Effects of extreme values and position of сав, 15 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, VO en 
215-224.—Employed 30 undergraduates іп ап © 
ment with instances, the values of which varie! M 
ously intradimensionally, which in MEI. 
continuously varying intradimensional dif er RA 
tween instances belonging to different classes, ectivél 
support the hypothesis that with Ss attende f mà 
to specific before-the-eyes characteristics и i 
stances, 1 hypotheses-testing routine may be di end 
follows: the Ss first select and test intradi relati 
differences for relevance in the order of morg rences 
Sizes, and then, on finding some such 9! Я 


presumably relevant, proceed to hypothesize midpoints 
or other easily registerable points on the involved 
dimension as class borders. This routine is concluded to 
(a) integrate various lines of thought within concept 
learning dealing with the effects on learning of intradi- 
mensional value separation and relative frequencies of 
relevant attributes and (b) represent a memory structure. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6611. Martin, David W. & Kelly, Richard T. (New 
Mexico State U) Secondary task performance during 
directed forgetting. Journal of Experimental Psycholo; 

2 JA ду, 
1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1074—1079.—2 experiments with a 
total of 40 undergraduates examined the processing 
demands during a short-term memory task in which Ss 
were instructed to forget part of a list of stimulus words. 
This directed forgetting technique permitted variation of 
the memory load while holding list size constant. A 
simple reaction time (RT) task was performed concur- 
rently with the encoding, retention, and serial recall of 
word lists. Results comparable to those reported in 
Similar studies using pupillary response were obtained 
using RT as a secondary task. Within 4 sec following 
Е to forget a portion of the word list, secondary task 
үе was found to improve correspondingly. No 
vod was found to indicate that the secondary task 
pM was influenced by verbalization.—Journal 

6612. May, William W. (Appalachi 

"2. Мау, : ian State U) A re- 
кол of the hierarchy-of difficulty dew under 
of e oa of reduced within-task interference. Journal 
Ета Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 9102), 237-244. 
Wd ployed | between-Ss and 2 within-Ss designs to 
КЫ ш relative influence of task size and ty of 
findi pt name on the hierarchy of difficulty (HOD) 
рола by E. Heidbreder (1947). The concepts 
еы ee one of their relevant dimensions of 
Ше кайшы. spatial form, and number. Ss were 40 
rs ates. Results indicate that most efficient 
hued B occurred when 2 concepts per dimension were 
ШЕ monogram names; however, the HOD was not 
Son by reduced within-task interference. Object 
Ере remained easier to identify than forms, and 
Men easier than numbers. A 2-stage mediation 

i" is advanced to account for the results. 

6 ра abstract. 

- May, William W. i 
Reexamination of the MANI агае е oe p 
197 Ар у анат task. Psychological Reports, 

Ше ol 35(1, Pt 2), 603-609.—Examined В. J. 
concept S Gee PA, Vol 27:2544) hypothesis that 
of lik Emal behavior is facilitated as instance contiguity 
in diffi Oncepts is increased, using concepts which varied 
Sup Rep ‚ Ss were 60 undergraduates. Results do not 
lended to nm pie a moderate mixture of instances 
ol егѓогт iti 
IIR Any mire ооо Mum EN 

"ee. 0; . J. i i 

l) Discriminative ЕР fede sro C. L. (Hollins 

avior and the ph t ip between covert oral 

processing, Р, опетіс system in internal informa- 
1974(Noy), МОК 10 inal of Experimental Psychology, 
Mine the relatora (5), 885-890.—Attempted to deter- 
easures of КЫР between electromyographic (EMG) 
vert oral response patterns and class of 
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linguistic input. 12 right-handed Ss, aged 11-20 yrs, 
silently performed tasks (reading, viewing, memorizing, 
and recalling) that primarily involved bilabial verbal 
material (designed to heighten covert lip activity); the 
also covertly performed lingual-alveolar tasks (intended _ 
primarily to increase tongue activity). Results indicate | 
that covert lip EMGs were especially prominent only. 
during bilabial tasks, and that covert tongue EMGs wi 
relatively prominent only for the lingual-alveolar tas 
Preferred-arm EMGs were consistently heightened di 
ing both kinds of tasks, but left-arm EMGs and 

EMGs were not. It is suggested that the speech and other 2 


103(5), 1006-101 
undergraduates, to investigat 
a function of differences between 
and interpolated learning (IL) in an 
In Exp I, the contexts of OL, IL, and the reco; 
tests were varied, and it was found that similar O 
IL contexts reduced discrimination between OL 
both IL and extralist (EX) items. Changes in recognitio 
context did not affect performance. In Exp II, OL and IL 
lists were learned by rote or with visual imagery. It was - 
found that OL-IL and OL-EX discrimination was better 
when OL occurred with imagery, and that OL-IL an 
OL-EX discrimination was worse when IL occurred with 
imagery. Results support an interference model which 
stulates suppression of OL responses during IL, rather | 
than a list marker model which assumes that similarity in. 
ts in confusions about list membership 


OL and IL resul 
the time of retrieval.—Journal abstract. Р : 
6616. Meazzini, Paolo. (U Trieste, Inst Psicologia, 
imental test 


von Restorff effect: i 
's hyl „] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia Ni 
logia e Psichiatria, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 35(2), 164-1 5 
yypothesis that the von Restorff effectis the _ 
brought about by the fi 
hecked through à - 


heterogen 

replication of 

ing meaningfuln і 
founding of these 2 varia 
of the heterogeneous item 
supporting à primacy view of th 
6617. 


Miller, Lance 
Research Ctr, 


Yorktown Heights, 
concept learning as affected by prior 
tion and 

Psychology, 


Experimental › 4 
1220-1222.—Manipulation of prior re 
tion led to superior performance by undergraduates. 


the relevance-certain! vance-uncertainty con 
tion. Concomitant manipulation of 2-dimensional value 


Ó 


variables (number and kind) e. in the predicted 
absence of reliable performance effects. 

_ 6618. Noizet, G.; Gary, A.; Benedetti, M. & Bouttin, J. 
(U Provence, Ctr d'Aix, France) [The determinants of 
time of rest during problem resolution.] (Fren) Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 765-773. 
| —Tested the hypothesis that the "resting time"—the 
"interval between the presentation of a stimulus and the 
response to it—can be divided into segments: the process 
of collecting and analyzing information, and the process 
of making a decision. Ss were 60 female elementary 
School students, each assigned to 1 of 4 experimental 
conditions. The experimental task, to discover in a set of 
elements (letters) the element not belonging, was 
presented in 3 variations. Results of data analysis 
Support the hypothesis; the “resting time” included a 
period for collection and treatment of information which 
was distinct from the period of decision making.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

6619. Norman, Kent L. (U Alabama) Rule learning in 
а stimulus integration task. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 941-947.—Studied 40 
undergraduates to examine learning of simple linear and 
configural rules in a stimulus integration task. Ss learned 
to produce horizontal motor movements that represented 
à weighted average biased toward either the shorter or 
- longer distance or the Ist or 2nd movement in a Sequence 
_ Of 2 fixed movements. On each trial Ss reported which of 
the 4 rules they thought was correct. Results indicate that 
overall learning rates for the 2 configural relationships 
dependent on relative magnitude were slightly superior 
to those for the 2 linear relationships dependent on 
temporal order. Differences in learning were ascribed to 
à hypothesis-sampling model in which Ss test 1 mode of 
bias at a time and learn the form of the rule in an all-or- 
none manner.—Journal abstract. 

6620. Peterson, Lloyd R. (Indiana U) Learning. 
Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 1975. 134 р. $325. 
— Presents an introductory Survey of classical and 
contemporary approaches to the study of learning. 
L Topics include the theory behind, the measurement of, 

and research designed to test classical conditioning, 
instrumental con itioning, reinforcement, retention, 
ee learning, and skilled performance concepts. (107 
pre 

6621. Pomm, Hermann P. [A mathematical 
interpretation of levels of learning.] (Germ) Psycholo- 
gische Beiträge, 1973, Vol 15(3), 387-395.— Discusses 
the process of learning motor skills, learning curves, 
? learning lateaus, etc. Learnin plateaus are seen as 
4 periods о arrested progress, a time of revising, reorgan- 

izing, relearning, and Switching to new methods and 
approaches, A mathematical model for the entire process 
is presented: the time of temporary decrease in the curve 
of growth and progress is Interpreted graphically and 
based on mathematical formulas, As defined mathemati- 
cally, the learning process is a Process of disintegration 
which may cause à temporary standstill or decrease of 
achievement. (English & French summaries)—T. Fisher. 
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1974(Oct), No 74, 43 p-—Reviews some theorizing about 
internal and external, digital and analog representational 
Systems. The possibility that there are 2 overlapping 
internal analog representational systems, one for organ- 
ismic states and the other for external world dimension- 
alities and objects, is considered. The concept of a 
working memory, or “mind’s eye,” and its importance in 
learning is described. Some conceptions of how this 
might serve in the generation of mental imagery from 
digital propositional information stored in long-term 
Memory are noted. Research bearing on the use of 
external imagery for facilitating learning and improving 
Tetention is reviewed. A project to use the Plato IV 
system for automatically running Ss and collecting and 
analyzing data anywhere in the Plato IV network is 
described.—Journal abstract. 

6623. Roberge, James J. (Temple U) Effects of 
negation on adults’ comprehension of fallacious condi- 
tional and disjunctive arguments. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 287-2934] adult Ss 
evaluated conclusions for 2 types of fallacious condition- 
al arguments and their logically equivalent disjunctive 
forms. The presence of the negative “not” was varied 
systematically within the major premise of each argu- 
ment. Results indicate that negation in the major premise 
had a significant effect on reasoning, and that ths 
varied significantly according to the type of reasoning. А 
significant interaction between the type of reasoning an ; 
principle of inference was also obtained. The РАШ d 
erroneous responses were consistent with those ps e) 
previous studies with children and adults. (18 т 
—Journal abstract. Бор! 

6624. Robert, М. (U Paris VIII, France) dà ps 
cal modeling and learning under a program o tion] 
interval reinforcement and training in time e 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 2 ecd 
563571.—Investigated the effectiveness of psyc! me Ss 
modeling in learning under variations of conan a aan 
were 50 male and female medical students 20 E 
randomly assigned to 4 experimental mou e c 
differentiated by conditioning situations an iss 
preliminary training (modeling or direct). Ss v i 
types of training in estimating the duration of + in time 
time intervals. The 3 types involved variation: ШО 
intervals and task reinforcement. It was hypo ositive 
that Ss in the modeling groups would show RUE at 
transfer effect and that the modeling groups han those 
fixed time intervals would perform better e whether 
trained at variable time intervals, irrespective 3 хе О 
or not beginning and ending of task wer under à 
reinforcers, although those receiving training d NU 
fixed condition would perform best. Results i1 i among 
difference in attainment of criteria of ns rigid the 
different conditioning groups. However, the A positive 
training, the better the transfer effect. ‘at of the 
correlation was found between the arta calo of 
criteria of acquisition and the correct iden A 2591 
the statement under fixed time interval training b 
Cantwell. éry, Lal 

6625. Rouquette, Michel-Louis. (U Раша 
de Psychologie, Montpellier, France) [Tl y 
Poorly defined problems.] (Fren) Cahiers de tal types 0 
1973, Vol 16(1), 3-9.—Proposes 3 fundamen! 


analysis of 


ie, 
Psycholog! A 


problem-solving situations for use in the study of poorly 
defined tasks: (a) Both the material of the problem and 
the regirements of the solution are specified. (b) The 
requirements of the solution are specified, but not the 
material to be treated. (c) The material is specified but 
the requirements of the solution remain indeterminate. 
In this categorization, material solutions have a descrip- 
tive value permitting characterization of the structure of 
any conceivable problem. The specification concept 
applies to both and is the basis for distinguishing 
between subcategories. Construction of the language was 
based on analysis of 47 statements of poorly defined 
roblems from the literature of creativity. Examples 
illustrating use of the taxonomy are given. (English 
summary)—E. E. Brown. 

6626. Santesson, Anna. (U Stockholm, Inst of Applied 
Psychology, Sweden) The perception of logical princi- 
ples in a test of reasoning ability. Reports from the 
Institute of Applied Psychology, University of Stockholm, 
1974, No 45, 10 p.—Asked 32 16-49 yr old Ss 
(predominantly university graduates) to group items 
whose solution, according to their opinion, was ruled by 
the same logical principle. Individual categorizing was 

‚ limited to those items to which S had responded in a 
"pa session prior to the experiment. The number of 
actual occurrences of each of the combinations of items 
Was expressed as a percentage of the number of possible 
Occurrences. The resulting matrix was treated by a 
RM of cluster analysis, in turn yielding 3 vh 

" clusters, When plotting the items belonging to these 3 
SR in a graph which related estimated item 
d iculty to the item sequence of a test based on 
чыын solution frequencies, there was great variation 
Ma ihe clusters in both perceived and objective 
the Ss ty. Difficulty could not be said to have influenced 
aa in the sorting task. Within each of the obtained 
зу а increase of objective difficulty had its 

in qu ence in an increase of perceived difficulty. 
SU € same kind of relation was found within clusters 
bo previously been found between the 2 measures 

БОЛН, the total test. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
tendency eumeck, Ronald R. (Southern Illinois U) А 
experia y toward error repetition produced by previous 
Ua with inconsistent feedback. Journal of 
parada P) chology, 1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 221-229.—1n а 
Con Rion Comparable to discriminative instrumental 
employin i 40 undergraduates performed 2 tasks 
“yea? ы E е same "instrumental response"—the word 
Correct, О en whenever a stimulus was thought to be 
(told Or 1, Ss were given inconsistent feedback 
Tight); foll €y were wrong when they were actually 
that the owing Task 1, half of the Ss were informed 
flaw hae had been malfunctioning but that the 
experience run corrected. Results indicate that the 

tendency of inconsistent feedback on Task 1 had a 
ir us ces the probability that Ss would repeat 
А, Vol ds ile learning Task 1. A. Amsel's model (see 

ab :2017) was used to explain the data—Journal 


stract, 
Wincor Зоната, Marian & Walsh, Michael F. (U 
experiment adison) Identical subject-generated and 
learning, Jo, plied mediators in paired-associate 

+ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197А(Моу), 


Тт. кс + жананы A AE, 
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Vol 103(5) 878-884.—Conducted 2 experiments in. 
which a total of 120 college students were tested wi 
materials and instructions that made the generated 
verbal mediators highly predictable (in Exp IL, 100% 
predictable). This made it possible not only to supply 
mediators identical to the generated ones but also. 
maximize the probability that the supplied mediators 
would be the same as those which the supplied Ss would | 
have generated for themselves. Results indicate that 
mediator origin per se had no significant effect on recall. — 
It is suggested that in earlier studies a bias was us 
against the supplied condition because the suppli 
mediators were, in a substantial proportion of instances, 
different from those which the supplied Ss would have 
generated for themselves.—Journal abstract. 

6629. Seybert, Jeffrey A. & Weiss, Robert F. 
Oklahoma) The negative reinforcing functions 
ry & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 


riments with 108undergraduat 
s would learn an instrumental 


(p < 001). 
delayed, r 
the length 
data 


abstract. Я 
6630. Stinessen, Leif. (О Trondheim; Psykologisk - 
nt a etum атор al 
solving match-st lems. Scandinavian Journal . 
Poco 1974, Vol 15(3), 203-206.—Studied th 
problem-solving performance of a total of 78 high sch 
and university students in 4 groups. The 3 experimenta 
oups were taught part of a principle under conditions 
differing with respect to the amount of hints given as to 
the nature of the missing part of the principle. Ss’ 
formance was compared to that of a control grou 
that was taught the full principle. After practice, e 
who were taught the E уу мау hes E 
the missing part of tne Я y 
een method dies for lpia be epe | 
iple 5, 
е er experimental conditions varied | 
i preciseness with which the stated princi le SA 
specified relevant parts of the problems to be solved. : n 
fants failed to influence Pu with o 
both problem solving an ability to state principles. 


t. x 
ңү adi James M. (U Texas) The neglected 
negative set. Journal of Ex rimental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 1019-1 26.—Studied 18 Ss to 
investigate the effect of the negative set on the form 
the functional relationship between RT апа posse 
size. Random forms were used as stimuli in S. 
berg's (see PA, Vol 40:10810) memory жааш 1 
digm, and the type of negative set was varied. / 
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function relating RT and positive set size was obtained 
using the Sternberg-type (complementary) negative set; a 
log function was obtained using the C. Briggs- and J. 
- Swanson-type (fixed) negative set; a flat function was 
‘obtained when unfamiliar items comprised an unknown 
- megative set. These data support the hypothesis that dual 
| classification processes operate under certain conditions 
in stimulus classification —Journal abstract. Е 

6632. Тагру, Roger M. (Bucknell U) Basic principles 
of learning. Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 1975. 261 p- 
—Presents an overview of the fundamental principles of 
learning theory, their derivation, procedures for meas- 
urement, and empirical evidence of their validity. 

Avoidance, classical and instrumental conditioning, 
- punishment, extinction, secondary reinforcement, and 
generalization are all discussed. (27 p ref) 

6633. Thomas, David R. & Thomas, Doris H. (U 
Colorado) Stimulus labeling, adaptation level, and the 
central tendency shift. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
g, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 896-899.—3 groups of female 

. undergraduates (n = 20) were presented a 60° training 
stimulus (TS) line and subsequently were tested for 
recognition (ie, generalization), either symmetrically 
— With values of 40-80°, ог asymmetrically with values of 
-..40-60*. One of the 2 asymmetrical test groups was 
instructed to label the TS line in terms of its position on 
- a hypothetical clock face, Results show that the 
. symmetrical test group ielded a decremental gradient 
peaking at the TS value, whereas the asymmetrical 
control (i.e., no label) group showed a central tendency 
- Shift with maximal responding displaced to 50°. The 
_ asymmetrical clock-face Broup showed no shift but 
rather a sharp decremental gradient peaking at the TS 
value. Results are discussed in terms of both verbal 
mediation and adaptation level theory.—Journal 
abstract. 
6634. Twitmyer, Edwin B. (U Pennsylvania) A study 
of the knee jerk. Journal o; Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 104 -1066.—Knee-jerks to the 
sound of a bell were obtained from 6 college students 
after 150-238 trials, during which the 2 patellar tendons 
Were struck 0.5 sec after the sound of the bell. These 
knee-jerks to the bell alone were not the result of S's 
voluntary effort, and attempts to inhibit the kicks were 
Ee unsuccessful. With increased numbers of paired 
stimulations, the regularity of Tesponding to the bell 
alone was greatly increased, and the pattern of the knee- 
jerks was садо the same as that of knee-jerks resultin. 
from blows to the patellar tendon. The knee-jerks to the 
bell can be explained only in terms of reflex action, 
wherein repeated association of the functioning of the 
motor cells of the lumbar segment of the spinal cord with 
- excitation of centers of the medulla resulting from the 
sound of the bell resulted in the development of an 
unusual reflex arc.—Journal abstract, 

6635. van Kreveld, D. (U Leyden, Ps chological 1. 
Netherlands) Changeability ot the transiit eh 
for influence structures. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Oct), Vol 29(7) 
569-581.—Conducted 3 experiments to test the hy- 
potheses (a) that the more transitive a previously learned 
Structure, the smaller will be the number of errors in 
| learning a new structure, and (b) that a reduction in 
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errors caused by the transition (transfer) of a previously 
learned structure will be obtained for large "learning 
distances” and “position-effects.” Ss were 45, 96, and 75 
students, respectively, for the 3 experiments, which 
measured the association of names of imaginary persons 
with the names of towns. In Exp I, which tested the 
content of the material and degree of transfer, the 
transfer effect in terms of “position” and “distance” was 
not found. In Exp II, the measurements indicated the 
degree of transfer in learning the names of variable 
dyads and transitive and intransitive triples. Exp Ш 
repeated the pattern of Exp II with easier and smaller 
Structures, Results of the experiments did not confirm 
the hypotheses. Experience with transfer did not result in 
a general overall saving in learning a transitive structure. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6636. Vidal-Madjar, A. (U Paris X—Nanterre, 
France) [Guided discovery using simulation: Relation to 
the elaboration of procedures for the solution of 
problems.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol 27(10-12), 606-621.—Conducted a study of guided 
discovery learning in which simulation was available to 
assist S in problem solution. Ss were 27 13-15 yr old 
students БЕ were presented with 5 problems. of 
increasing difficulty. Each problem was worked on in a 
40-min session in which an S was paired with an 0. 
Simulation materials were present in each session and 
their use was directed by either S or O to clarify problem 
solution for the S. Ss fell into 3 groups: (a) those able p 
discover a new operation at least in the 2nd problem; ( ) 
those able to discover a new operation in problems m 
2; (c) those able to discover a new operation in prob Н 
2, 3, and 4. Efficacy of simulation varied consideral у 
among Ss. Details of observed behavioral Шек 
among groups in approaches to problem solution an 
of simulation are reported.—Z. M. Cantwell. m 

6637. von Thun, Friedemann S. (U Hamburg, Ue 
logisches Inst, W Germany) [Intelligibility of in i da: 
tional texts: Measurement, improvement ala Vol 
tion.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1 NE 
5(2), 124-132.— Studied comprehension and retenti it 
written information. Intelligibility theory Se tet 
comprehension and retention depend on t a i: 
simplicity, organization and structure, prie ais d 
conciseness, and supplementary stimulation (ele cviously 
Style that arouse the reader's interest). 8 pr Поп 10 
published articles were revised with close aena EA 
three principles. 64 female students were given adena 
and 4 revised articles. For 6 of the 8 ае si moo 
reading the revised articles had significon ee |. 
comprehension and retention scores.—Englis h. (Ohio 

6638. Wickens, Delos D. & Dalezman, Josep of first- 
State U) Spontaneous recovery and спе nology 
list responses. Journal of Experimental do experi- 
1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1067-1073.—Conducte: a total of 
ments in which, following A-B, A-D jm tem free- 
200 undergraduates were presented with a 3 2 respon 
recall (FR) list with either the List-1 or p R list was 
terms embedded randomly within it. This of List2 
Biven either 2 or 20 min after completion 0) pe 
training. List-1 response term recall was 10 
inferior to List 2 at 2 min, but was equiva! 
better than List-2 recall at a 20-min reten 


to 
lent or slightly 
tion intervat 
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Similarly, 1481-1 response clustering was inferior to List 2 
at 2 min but superior to List 2 at 20 min. Results are 
interpreted as support for the response class suppression 
hypothesis of retroactive interference. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6639. Wilcove, W. Gregg & Miller, Joseph C. 
(MacMurray Coll) CS-UCS presentations and a lever: 
Human autoshaping. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 868-877.—Conducted 6 experi- 
ments with 30 college students to investigate similarities 
and differences between animal and human behavior 
under autoshaping procedures. The naive, uninstructed 
$ were placed in a room containing a lever, a 
translucent panel, and a slot for pennies. Within an 
experimental session, the translucent panel was lit 
(conditioned stimulus) for 5-sec duration опа variable- 
interval 20-sec schedule for 5 min and was then paired 
with penny delivery for 12 min. It is concluded that in 
the present experimental situation, humans (a) brought a 
prepotent response to the situation which became 
temporally controlled by a neutral stimulus predictive of 
reinforcement; (b) behaved as if environmental events 
(usually the unconditioned stimulus, UCS) were under 
response control and appeared to test hypotheses about 
response production of the UCS; and (c) demonstrated 
that human autoshaping processes are different from rat 
or pigeon autoshaping processes, although both animals 
and humans show similarities in response tendency. (17 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 

2 6640. Yukawa, Takako. (Kyoto U, Japan) [Identifica- 
on as a motivational factor in learning: I. Effect of 
oe on a choice behavior.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 

сопа Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 22(1), 11-20. 
Ж he Ist of 2 groups of 40 2nd graders, matched in 
of E of sex, IQ, and personality traits, performed a set 
Mined ob tasks with the personal assistance of a model 
H m 20-min sessions 10 days apart. For Group 2, a 

odel was present and gave demonstrations without an: 
Долај interactions. One wk after the last session, wit! 
Шу matched. group added as a control, Ss’ 
ea 0 SEHR and imitating behavior were rated in a test 
tion, am which 2 models, one familiar to the Ist group, 
SEN s unfamiliar to all groups, were present. Results 
facilita ы identification with a model significantly 
Sus nee children’ s imitation of the model’s cognitive 

664 ү (English summary)—S. Choe. 

Wisconc alano, Michael J. & Grant, David A. (U 
аен Madison) Response topography in the 
[eri on of differential eyelid conditioning. Journal of 

Илле! Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 
Block of у пшр criterion that identified that 
ропа m training trials during which S first began to 
stimulus x frequently to the reinforced (conditioned) 
(CS) j а than to the nonreinforced stimulus 
lors" and eod 80 undergraduates as “discrimina- 
mination fre ed comparison of pre- and postdiscri- 
Tesponses (С quency and topography of conditioned 
re Ced Rs) to CS+ and CS-. Results show that on 

igh fre eon trials 2 Ss with V-topography gave a 

i SEA of CRs to both CS+ and CS-, achieving 

topograph ion by suppressing CRs to CS-. Ss with C- 
both СЕ с Cs initially gave а low frequency of CRs to 
and CS- and achieved discrimination by 


increasing their response rate to CS+. Those Ss who 
changed from predominantly V to C or from C to V 
topography changed their response bias accordingly 
Average topographic features of CRs to CS- wi ге 
different from those to CS- even before conditione: 


cont 
involve stimulus detection, stimulus identification, re 
sponse selection, and response modification. (17 ref 
—Journal abstract. ZR 
6642. Zajano, Michael J.; Grant, David A. & Schwartz 
Marian. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Transfer of differential. 
eyelid conditioning: Effects of semantic and form: 
features of verbal stimuli. Journal of Experimenta 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1147-1152.—Follow: 
ing 80 differential eyelid-conditioning trials Аш whic 
members of a set of 4 4-letter names of mammals were ^ 
reinforced with the airpuff and members of а set of 4 7- 1 
letter names of. birds were not (or vice versa), 80 
undergraduates were given 40 transfer trials with 8 new 
words all paired with a delayed airpuff. The transfer 
words were 2 4-letter and 2 7-letter names of mammal 
and 2 4-letter and 2 7-letter names of birds. Each 5 
classified as a V or a C in terms of his condi 
response topography. Both Vs and Cs may have en йе | 
the training stimuli in terms of taxonomic catego y 
rather than in terms of word length, but only the 
transferred their conditioned discrimination to the | A 
words by responding more frequently to the taxonomic: 
category that had been reinforced during training. Th 
was no evidence that Vs transferred in terms of the wi 
length that had been reinforced, and the Cs showed 
differential transfer. The findings provide further eviden 
ce of the nature of the differences between Vs and Cs 


eyelid conditioning.—Journal abstract. 


Attention & Memory 


ofession and n 
n arning the facts, while in am 
ed the identity ale 

‚ Subsequent to learning the facts and 1 entities, 
uM ове based on what they had learned. 
Verification latencies indicated that in the befor 
condition, one memory node was created to represe 
the individual, but 2 nodes were set up in the after — 
condition. Assymmetries between proper names and 
professions indicate that the 2 types of referring 
expressions are treated differently in long-term mem: 


—Journal abstract. 


John R. (U Michi 
etrieval of iona 
memory. Cognitive 


6644. / 
Performance Ctr) Ri 
from long-term 


1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 451-474.— Presents 3 experiments in 

- which a total of 54 undergraduates learned 26 sentences 

— of the form, “A hippie is in the park.” The experiments 

- manipulated the number of such propositions involving a 

— particular person (e.g, hippie) or a particular location 

(e.g., park). After learning the material, Ss were asked to 

- judge whether particular probe propositions were from 

_ the study set. Results indicate that times to make these 

judgments about probe propositions increased with the 

number of study propositions involving the person or 

cation used in the probe proposition. A model is 
presented which assumes an $ simultaneously accesses 
memory from all concepts in a probe proposition and 
serially searches through all study propositions involving 
each concept. The model also assumes that search of 

memory terminates as soon as one search process from a 

~ concept finds the probe proposition or exhausts the 

_ Study propositions attached to that concept. (17 ref) 

— —Journal abstract. 

6645. Bock, J. Kathryn & Brewer, William F. (U 
- Illinois) Reconstructive recall in sentences with alterna- 
| tive surface structures. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 837-843.— Tested 40 under- 

_ graduates to examine recall for sentences admitting 
| optional surface transformations. Results Show that such 
sentences were consistently more difficult to recall 


biases showed little relation to the transformational 
= Status of the sentences, but showed a strong relation to 
m ‘pe preference ratings, Supporting a 
E eory of memory which postulates that sentences are 


6646. Ciccone, Donald S. & Brelsford, John W. (Rice 
and rehearsal mode in recogni- 

of Experimental Psychology, 
‚5 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 900-906.—A tempted. to evaluate 
the contribution of rehearsals to 36 college students’ 
performance on a continuous recognition task. Using 3- 
= digit numbers as stimuli to minimize encoding variabili- 
ty, the spacing between successive item repetitions was 
systematically manipulated in variable re earsal (VR) 
and constant rehearsal (CR) conditions. Performance on 
the 3rd presentation of critical items in both rehearsal 
- conditions was observed following a constant lon, -term 
retention interval of 25 items. Results show that (a) the 
VR condition resulted in an inverted U-shaped lag 
function; (b) the CR condition, while attenuating any 
Systematic effect of lag, produced a higher overall level 

of retention; and (c) rehearsals in both CR and VR. 
conditions paralleled the performance data quite closely. 

_ These findings suggest that when contextual variability is 

. reduced, performance on a recognition task may be 


mediated via rehearsal frequency, 20 
abstract. equency. (20 ref)—Journal 


= 6647. Coltheart, Max; Lea, C. David & 
Keith. (U Reading, England) In defence of iconic 
memory. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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1974(Nov), Vol 26(4), 633-641.—Evaluates D. Holdings 

(1970) objections to G. Sperling’s (1960) model of visual К 
information-processing. Findings of 3 experiments with6 
Ss support Sperling's model. (17 ref) 1 

6648. Derks, Peter L. & Bauer, T. Michael. (Coll of 
William & Mary) Study and response time for the visual — 
recognition of "similarity" and identity. Journal of A 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), — 
97 084.4 Ss (3 college students and 1 professor) 
compared successively presented pairs of line patterns 
for a match between any lines in the patterns (similarity) 
and for a match between all lines (identity). The patterns 
were presented in adjacent locations and were separated | 
by a 0- or 5-sec delay. Conditions were varied between 1 
sessions. The exposure duration for the Ist pattern (study 
time) and the 2nd pattern (response time) was controlled 
by S's behavior. Results show that (a) for identity 
Judgments, both study and response times were inde- — 
pendent of the number of elements in the [Шеш (b) 
or similarity judgments with O-sec interval, both study — 
and response times increased with the number of — 
elements to be processed; and (c) for similarity jur 3 
ments with a 5-sec interpair interval, some Ss were able 
to study the patterns with no increase in time for an 
increase in the number of elements. Qualitative differ- 
ences within and between Ss were most evident in study 
times. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6649. Elliott, Maxwell C. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Physical size shift and .— 
release of proactive inhibition in short-term memory. — 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
103(6), 1216-1217.—Changed the physical size of a 
stimulus on the 4th trial of a short-term memory task 
with college students. A significant release of proactive 
inhibition effort was obtained. The possibility of S 
same mechanism being involved in the Von Restorf 
isolation effect found in long-term memory studies 1$ 
discussed. E 

6650. Federico, Pat-Anthony & Montague, а K 
(US Navy Personnel Research & Development Ctr, E 
Diego, CA) Recognition memory for shapes as 1 
function of encoding strategy. US Navy Periti 
Research & Development Center Technical Report, 
1974(Sep), No 75-3, 19 p.—Investigated how mur 
and verbal encoding strategies interact with er 
stimulus characteristics to enhance or тае bei 
performance; the seconda: urpose was to dl 
Ellis’s (1972) conceptual c hypothesis. A рана 
groups multivariate factorial analysis of сой а 
experiment with 96 undergraduates, and à Ж ЕУЛЕП 
multivariate factorial analysis of variance expen that 
with 44 Ss, were conducted. In Exp I it was o ndet 
low codability (LC) shapes were better recognize "i h 
the verbal rather than the imaginal encoding к> р 
Codability shapes were equally recognized un e Il. 
imaginal and verbal encoding sets. However, in t P ү. 
Where instructional set was а within-S factor, i nder 
found that LC shapes were not better recognized Es are 
the verbal than the imaginal encoding set. Finding an 
discussed within the context of the studies, Ше dii 
models brought to light in the extensive review О sly. 
relevant literature which had been conducted previo 
(49 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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6651. Fijalkow, J. (U Quebec, Chicoutimi, Canada) 
[Research on lexical content in long-term memory: 
Antonym, synonym and frequency.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(10-12), 601—605.— Tested 
the hypothesis that the order of production of synonyms 
and antonyms would reflect their frequency in use. Ss 
were 2 groups of college students of 50 students each. 
The same list of 48 words was presented to each group; 1 
group was asked to supply synonyms, the other anto- 
nyms, for the same list of 48 words. The order of 
production of synonyms and antonyms did follow the 
order of use frequency, verifying ће hypothesis.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

6652. Fisher, Judith L. & Harris, Mary B. (U New 
Mexico) Effect of note-taking preference and type of 
notes taken on memory. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 384-386.— To study the effect 
of note-taking, type of notes taken, and review on recall, 
112 male and female college students were randomly 
assigned to 4 treatment groups using different combina- 
tions of note-taking and review. No treatment effects 
were found, but preference for detailed notes was 
significantly positively correlated with recall for those 
assigned to take detailed notes, more weakly correlated 
with recall for those assigned to take no notes, and 
honsignificantly negatively correlated with recall for 
those assigned to take only notes on main points. 
—Journal abstract. 

6653. ‘Franks, Jeffery J. & Bransford, John D. 
y anderbilt U) Memory for syntactic form as a function 
manti context. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
ү (Nov), Vol 103(5), 1037-1039.—Investigated some 
effects of semantic context on the ability of 18 under- 
ле to remember the syntactic form of certain 
ye DES Results support D. Slobin's findings (see 
"A ol 43:3735) when considering short passives for 
Pam т was supplied by extrasentential semantic 
35m à y owever, in the case of short passives for which 
va ni eu context supplied information about the 
m um memory for the short passives Was 
Sms P. аре, and Ss tended to recognize alternate 
Nes e. (actives and full passives) expressing the 
m g of the short passives plus the contextually given 

узы ournal abstract. 
va ulipie predictions in етисе reaction times A 
serial memoi с in choice reaction time: 
Experi ry scanning interpretation. Journal of 
9001 ay Psychology, 1974(Nov) Vol 103(5) 
E EUM undergraduates in a 4-stimulus, 2-re- 
stimuli Reece time study were required to name the 
nu they felt to be Ist and 2nd most likely to be 
pre CHOR each trial. Responses following correct Ist 
mente ѕ were faster than those following correct 2nd 
unpre eed Which in turn were faster than responses to 
pre MR. Stimuli. Consistent with previous ver 
ation 1 results, stimulus rather than response antici- 
for ае main component of the prediction effect 
Support a E lst- and 2nd-prediction data. Results also 
serial, COPIAR proposed prediction axiom for a 
"1m Tournal WE memory scanning model. 

E ou Douglas C. (Stanford Research Inst, 

tk, CA) Eye movements in scanning iconic 


lo 
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imagery. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov. 
Vol 103(5), 325830 -Investigated се Beo 
between eye movements. and iconic imagery i : 
undergraduates. A stimulus consisting of 3 rows. 
letters each was tachistoscopically presented. Recall 
particular tows was directed by tone cues so 
immediately after stimulus presentation, and eye mi 
ments were observed during recall. Eye тоуетеп ЗА 
during recall suggest spatial scanning of the i onic 
image, since Ss had a strong tendency to look where 
requested stimuli used to be. (21 ref)—Journal abst a 
6656. Hunt, R. Reed & Ellis, Henry C. (U Ne 
Mexico) Recognition memory and degree of sema 1 
contextual change. Journal of Experimental Psychol 
1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1153-1 159.—Recent specula 
concerning the mechanism of recognition failure unde 
lying the context effect in recognition memory ha 
emphasized the importance o establishin; 
functional encodings of the to-be-recognized item 
training and testing. The purpose of the p 
experiment was to examine this suggestion by manipu 
ing the similarity of the semantic interpretatio 
polysemous nouns at training and testing ЇЇ 
contextual variations. Ss were 75 undergraduates. 
general trend of recognition performance was consis! 
with previous reports of context variation, but some 
the specific comparisons appeared to raise problems 
the encoding specificity explanation of recogniti 
failure. An alternative explanation in terms of decisic 
ted.—Journal abstract. E 
) Rememb 


it. Amen 


the purpo: 

being explicated. Important a 

contextualism are illustrated in à 

experiments in the domain of memory. The contex 
wn to provide a more adequate à 


oach is sho d 
of the experimental data than the associative approat 


B. Lindsey. 
Cre). paso, Ronald E. (Purdue U) Abstractiv 
in the ing of prose. Jami 


1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 
Educational Psychology, abot а 


“Reports that the patterning ШЕ, 
ДЕДЕ of textual prose by 58 undergraduates ' 


nøly related to the semantic dimensions of abst 
шы ма specificity of denotation, comprener 
sibility, and interest. Attesting to the generality of. y 
findings, the relationships between the textual dimen- — 
sions and recall were evident with 2 textual passages, 
with 2 methods of measuring the semantic dimensions, 
and at immediate and delayed retention interval 
characterized as being both a recon- 


Remembering was t in| 
structive and an abstractive process. 22 ref)—Journal 


tin > 
а 659, jones, Bill. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Ca 


bias in the recognition of pictures and 
b children. Journal of Experimental Psycholog) 


1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1214-1215.—1n gener ‘Is 


graders adopted a rather lax criterion for names and a 
| somewhat more conservative one for pictures. Recogni- 
tion of pictures and names together generally resulted in 
_ unbiased performance. Results are discussed in terms of 
_ the iconic-verbal memory distinction. ә 
6660. Klein, Gary A. & Klein, Helen A. (Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Personnel & Training Re- 
"quirements Branch, OH) The influence of serial reten- 
tion and theme identification paradigms on encoding. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
-.. Vol 26(4), 556-560.—Compared auditory and semantic 
m encoding of 96 undergraduate Ss under a serial retention 
task and a theme identification task. Encoding features 
_ Were evaluated with surprise recognition tests. Greater 
т auditory encoding was obtained for the stimulus words 
"in the serial retention condition than for the same words 
—— in the theme identification condition. Semantic encoding 
was only obtained in the theme identification condition, 
_ —Vournal abstract. 
6661. Lefton, Lester A. (U South Carolina) Probing 


- Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 
, 958-970.—Conducted 5 probe experiments to investigate 

the extraction of information from briefly presented 
- arrays of letters. Ss were a total of 88 undergraduates, 
Тһе Ist 2 experiments used a spatial single-item bar 
_ marker procedure. Results show a W-shape function of 


д ir cate the presence 
_ог absence of a critical target; reaction time was the 


left to right, as evidenced by an increase in reaction time 
from left to right and an increase in reaction time for the 
negative responses. A small order of approximation 
effect was exhibited in all experiments; this effect was 
. attributed to guessing and was a Precategorical analysis 
of the visual information. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
... 6662. Liepmann, Dirk & Saegert, Joel. (American U, 
Beirut, Lebanon) Language tagging in bilingual free 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 103(6), 1137-1141.—2 groups of 25 Arabic-English 
- bilingual undergraduates learned 15 lists of 16 items 
each. The lists were constructed from a pool of only 32 
items, so that there was a high degree of item overlay 
| across lists. For 1 group all the items were resented in | 
language, while for a 2nd group mixed-language lists 
were used with the language of each item randomly 


. Varied across successive lists. It was h thesized that if 
_ Ss store items as concepts independently c 


М however, if Ss store items as lan; e-specific units, the 
bilingual-list group would be rudi (odo better Md 
_ the unilingual-list group. Data support the hypothesis of 
| language-independent Storage. The occurrence of in- 
. Creasing numbers of translation errors across lists was 
also interpreted as being consistent with this view. 
Eun. | 
- Light, Leah L. & Berger, Dale E. Pitzer Col 

Memory for modality: Within-modality теа 2i 

Dot automatic. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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information from briefly presented arrays. Journal of 


1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 854-860.—In 2 experiments, 
investigated the automaticity of attribute memory; Ss 
were a total of 78 high school and college students, 
Results show that when instructed to attend to the Case 
and color in which words were presented, Ss’ retention 
input mode improved, but their recognition performance 
was depressed. Allocating attention to input mode thus 
appears to result in diminished attention to semantic 
aspects of words. When case and color were uncorrelated 
with taxonomic category, memory for mode of input 
dropped to chance levels. When case and color were 
redundant with taxonomic category, memory for mode 
of input was better than chance. Findings suggest, 
however, that this result was due to rule learning rather 
than to memory for input mode for individual items. 
—Journal abstract. 

6664. Loiseau, Lucien. [Masking effect on the span of 
apprehension for verbal stimuli at different ages.] 
(Fren) Psychologica Belgica, 1974, Vol 14(1), 55-66. 
—Investigated the effect of combined proactive and 
retroactive masking on the span of apprehension for 
letters presented for 228 msec. In Exp I, 4 Ss 8% yrs old, 8 
Ss 11% yrs old, and 12 Ss 177 yrs old were used. Stimuli 
were zero-order or 2nd-order approximations to French 
with or without masking. Span of apprehension was 
Breater for 2nd-order approximation, but the masking 
effect was not significant. In Exp II, 8, 8, and 12 Ss in the 
same age groups were used, with masking as independent 
variable and stimuli being letters in text-order, resulting 
in a significant masking effect. Results are interpreted as 
Showing the probable masking effect in reading 2 
different ages. The span of apprehension was jar 
as a limitation of verbal memory capacity. (Englis 
abstract)—S. Slak. д 

6665. Nelson, Douglas L.; Wheeler, Joseph wa 
Borden, Richard C. & Brooks, David H. (U Sout 
Florida) Levels of processing and cuing: Sensory versus 
meaning features. Journal of Experimental Psychology | 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 971-977.—Compared y. 
cuing effectiveness of strong and weak domm 
Synonyms as a function of variations in the con | 
associated with the coding of the target words, using i 
undergraduates. The 2 types of cues were рен us 
either only during the test trial, or they were bon sig 
both the study and the test trial. Presentator a 
study was either fast (1.2 sec) or slow (3.0 sec). КОШ 
show that reliable cuing effects were obtained wit Nr 
lypes of cues, and strong cues were superior Юе 5 
cues. Manipulations of coding conditions deos es 
effectiveness of synonyms, but had no effect on г У 1 
Presenting cues during study and increasing the pi ET. 
study time significantly enhanced the utility of m' dbya 
cues but not of sensory cues. Results are erpa 
model incorporating ideas derived from the e riticiby 
processing conception, from the encoding зр of 
Principle, and from generation-recognition mo 
cuing.—Journal abstract. 


den) 
6566. Nilsson, Lars-Göran. (U Uppsala, Swete 


3 
Exp I, mixed lists of words were presented tO 


Further evidence for organization Jo- 
immediate free recall. cpi of Ed beer. 
&» 1974(Nov) Vol 103(5) 948-957... Cond ality. ie 
experiments to investigate organization by m 0 


h 
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Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 1039-1042.—In | 
I, 40 undergraduates assigned scale values to 7 word 
using the paired-comparison method. 45 percent of tl 


Ss recalled the word with the highest scale value o 
: ; 90 


undergraduates auditorily and visually, by male and 
female voices, and by uppercase and lowercase letters. Ss 
were asked for immediate free recall after each list and 


were to indicate the mode of presentation for each word 
they could recall. Ss could tag the words to the same free-recall test following the scaling task and 


degree for each of the 3 types of list presentation. recalled it after 24 hrs. Exp II involved a paired-a 
However, the degree of organization for modality was task with another 40 undergraduates. The 
higher than for the other 2 types of variation. In Exp II, conformed to a 2 x 2 factorial design—cued or 
60 undergraduates in 3 instruction conditions were recall test, short- or long-term test following a 
presented words in the auditory and visual modalities learning trial. Recall of pairs was very poo! 
orthogonally combined with 2'semantic categories. In conditions. Results support the notion that stimulus 
immediate free recall, Ss could organize the words by response terms are processed independently rath 
modality or by category, depending upon instruction. In as a unit.—Journal abstract. ive 
final free recall, organization by category increased and 6670. Read, J. D.; Read, Gayle & Excell, Ia 
organization by modality decreased.—Journal abstract. Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) 

6667. Ornstein, Peter A. & Trabasso, Tom. (U North positions and feedback on item 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) To organize is to remember: The term Journal of Experimental Ps) 
effects of instructions to organize and to recall. Journal 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1207-1210.—In a sl 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), memory experiment with college students using 
{014-1018.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate G. sequential рг 


obe technique, it was found that incr 
Mandler’s (1967) finding that organization an recall. item retrievability was a function of the presentation 
instruction led to the same degree of recall. Exp I ‹ 


feedback about the correct target digit and no! 


employed taxonomically related materials, and Exp П posi E 
used unrelated words; Ss were a total of 40 male college 66 enoa Commune Medico-Psy 
students. To minimize anticipation of a recall test unless logical & Pedago Forgetting as a me 
Ss were specifically instructed, degree of organization of remembering. ‘hiatria, 1972(Jan), ! 
was varied within Ss, while recall instruction was à rag 
between-Ss variable. A concept learning task was ition that it i 
employed such that all Ss classified some, but not all, of 
the words on a list that was subsequently tested for 
recall. Only half of the Ss were given prior instructions 
about the recall task. In both experiments, organi 
на was recalled better than nonorganized material, 
Ше prior recall instructions did not lead to further 
joanne in the recall of the organized items. However, 
ay ноп did not invariably lead to enhanced 
deme the items that were not classified; in fact, recall 
Sb п» seemed to be effective only when it was 
s d or Ss to organize implicitly the noncategorized 
haw tus sense, organization and recall instructions 
6668 шгашу equivalent.—Journal abstract. 
es. ой, George К. (Dartmouth Coll) Storing and 
Am d information about ordered relationships. 
103 03), P Experimental Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
RAE Bee Conducted 3 experiments with under- 
questions us (N — 47) who learned and answered 
AIDA a S 4- or 6-item linear orderings (e.g. Tom is 
Dern. n Dick who is taller than Sam, etc). Such an 
on E comprised of some adjacent ралоо геја- 
ordering ( are necessary to the establishment of the 
Sam) ге Tom is taller than Dick, Dick is taller than 
DM „ше remote relations that are deducible (€.g- 
ler than Sam). Reaction time (RT) to the 


Association with recent inforn 
able such processes as recogni 

ved, while association with тє 
on other mnemonic traces) exp 
hort- and lon; 


instei f Medicine, 
Бару pen in verbal leai 
mental Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
rced recall 


Temote relations 1 

adia, ns was consistently shorter than RT to the ^ torage. i 

RE үш This effect reflects the operation of 2 ae Mes (Rockefeller U, New York, 

which be actors. First, RT is very short to test sentences А ү of categorized recall In < 
gin with one of the end terms of the ordering. NY) Deve : i logy, 191А(Ос\), - 


Seco: . 
а зона effects eliminated, RT is a simple ong 96 
е more remot sing function of inferential distance; 
6669. Р; ote, the shorter ће RT.—Journal abstract. 
ursing S паа Marjorie & Kumar, V. К. (U Rochester, 
Short- BY ool) Scaling words on degree of arousal and 
long-term retention. Journal of Experimental 
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that various child and adult groups differed in the types 
organization they imposed on the material in a sorting 
with those exposed to school and modernizing 
fluences showing a preference for taxonomic organiza- 
ion. All Ss, however, used their own form of organiza- 
ion to order their subsequent recall of the material, 
upporting the idea that organizing processes in recall 
е universal. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6674. Shapiro, Shelly R. & Erdely, Matthew H. 
uglass Coll, Rutgers State U) Hypermnesia for 
ictures but not words. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
~ ogy, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1218-1219.—Investigated the 
ime course of recall for pictorial and verbal inputs with 
dergraduates. A h esic (incremental recall) 
‘effect was found for pictures but not words, and was 
shown to be independent of multiple-recall trials. 
easons for past difficulties in incremental memory 
search are offered. 
6675. Stromnes, Frode J. & Nyman, Jean. (U Turku, 
inland) Immediate and long-term retention of connect- 
concrete discourse 


, concrete 
0 Swedish high school 


struction from the pic 
+ го abstract. 
76. Thorndyke, Perry W, & Bower, Gordoi 

(Stanford U) Storage TH retrieval processes pa 
tence memory. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 
515-543.—In 2 experiments, investigated the amount of 
time 24 undergraduates took to Verify a sentence with 
respect to a set of. Subject-verb-object (SVO) propositions 
they had learned. 3 triplets of SVOs Provided differing 
degrees of equivocation, including (a) unique SVOs, (b 


V with 3 SOs, and (c) an SV wi ун 
Eu 450 (с) With 3 Os. A general class of 


ing the representation of 
Ty and an algorithm by 
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6677. Thurner, Ronald D. & Mauldin, Michael А. 
(Cornell U) Effects of delayed performance оп a word 
association task upon ongoing short-term recall. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 
1202-1204.—Ss presented a list of numbers followed by 
a list of words were then cued to (a) recall numbers only; 
(b) recall numbers then words; (c) recall words then 
numbers; or (d) recall numbers, then perform a word 
association task. W. шан» 1969 only effect—(a) 
greater than (b)—was obtained. Also, recall in (a) was 
greater than (d). 


Motivation & Emotion 


6678. Alegria, Jesus. (U libré de Bruxelles, Bel jum) 
The time course of preparation after a first peak: Some 
constraints of reacting mechanisms. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 26(4) 

22-632.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 17 
university students to study the time-course of prepara- 
tion when a 2-choice stimulus arrives, in a predictable or 
unpredictable manner, after the moment at which it was 
expected. Ss watched the screen of an oscilloscope on 
Which a spot moved horizontally. Vertical lines marked 
(a) the starting point of the spoi’s course, 1, and (b) the 

ints in time at which the stimulus could arrive. In Ex 

‚ 5 intervals between г, and 1, ranging from 150 to 9 
ms, were used in different blocks of trials. In Exp II, 3 f= 
1, intervals, ranging from 100 to 400 ms mixed in a 
random way, were used. In both cases Ss were asked to 
react as fast as possible when the stimulus was pre 
at moment /,. The time course of preparation was studie 
when the stimulus arrived at moment(s) /. Results show 
that reaction time reached a maximum 250 ms after t 
irrespectively the predictability of the 1,-1 interval. It is 
also shown that an interval of about 1 sec was дег 
to obtain reaction times as rapid as those observed ү 
moment д. Results are discussed in terms of t К 
evolution of an hypothetical state of preparation after 
maximum which remains unused. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. — 

6679. Amerio, Piero. (U Torino, Inst di Psico ов 
Sperimentale Е. Kiesow, Italy) [Structural dimensions x 
the process of dynamic interrelations between pers di 
ality, behavior, and social situation.] (Ital) Аа 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Apr-Jun), A 
352), 186-208.—Obtained structural dimensions 0 | 
dynamics of motivation-conflict-decision-action n 
a factor analysis (varimax rotation) of 24 variables S 
a model based on Lewin's level of aspiration. A vel 7 
were homogeneous for age, sex, and cultural ү Á 
factors were found, grouped in 3 main dime: to 
goal feeling as specific motivation; (b) adapta е 
reality; (c) present specific situation feeling. These 199 7 
are discussed from а cognitive-structural viewpoint: 
L'Abate. uc 

6680. Biller, J. D.; Olson, P. J. & Breet g 
(Devereaux Schools of California, Santa Barbara) tion 
effect of "happy" versus ‘‘sad” music and ут ol 
оп anxiety. Journal of Music Therapy, a (a) 
11(2), 68-73.—Conducted an experiment to e ET 
the effect of "happy" and “sad” music on anxiety, tre 
(b) the effect on anxiety of active participation Ini 
music by the S. 22 male and 38 female undergra 
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psychology students served as Ss. The music selected was 
judged by independent observers as having the Gestalt 
“happy” and “sad.” Ss were given a percussion accompa- 
niment instrument, the tambourine, with which to 
become actively involved with the music. The Spielber- 
ger-Gorsuch-Lushene (1970) State Trait Anxiety Inven- 
tory was used to measure anxiety. The “happy” music 
did not appear to produce higher levels of state anxiety 
than no music. There was a strong tendency, however, 
for “sad” music to lessen state anxiety more than did 
“happy” music.—F. O. Triggs. 

6681. Boutwell, Richard C. & Fennell, Patrice. 
(Florida State U, Instructional Design & Development 
Program) Investigation and theoretical consideration of 
the "blue-seven" phenomenon. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 301-302.—A study of 
128 students supports W. Simon’s (see PA, Vol 47:6129) 
“blue-seven phenomenon” in that 27% of Ss chose 7 
from number 1-10, and 48% chose the color blue in a 
free-choice situation. Results are discussed in terms of 
societal and cultural influences which may have affected 
Ss’ responses. 

6682. Brebner, John & Cooper, Chris. (U Adelaide, 
SA, Australia) The effect of a low rate of regular signals 
upon the reaction times of introverts and extraverts. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(3), 
263-276.—In an RT (reaction time) task in Exp I 
involving responding to infrequent, regular signals, 8 
undergraduate extraverts (from scores on the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory) produced higher proportions of 
missed signals and lengthened RTs than 8 introverts did. 
This result was only obtained after some time on task 
and 15 evidence that inhibitory states were formed more 
rapidly in extraverted Ss under low stimulation condi- 
fons. In Exp II mean RT was longer in 8 extraverted 
Pee 8 introverted Ss (from scores on the Eysenck 
| Асу Inventory) in the 2nd half of the experiment, 

ough there was no significant difference between the 
groups in the Ist half. Findings show that extraverts 
erated stronger inhibitory potential in continuous 
ponding tasks, or that their characteristic arousal level 
oM ave been lower than that of introverted Ss. The 
nn to distinguish between the different explanatory 
S nee is discussed, and a simple model amalgamat- 

2 e major theoretical positions is outlined. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

E Davenport, W. G. & Middleton, M. A. (U British 
Non at ia, Vancouver, Canada) A model for the predic- 
Psychol Nonrepeatable decisions. Journal of General 
ee logy, 1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 201-207.—Attempted 
model tor. a variation of H. Feger’s (1968) stochastic 
OA О predict a nonrepeatable decision— participation 
80 RE рано in a psychology experiment. Ss were 
discrimi рашель: Analysis by means of stepwise 
ONSE unctions shows that this prediction could 
suggested OR better than a chance level. Itis 
or maki at such a model may be generally applicable 

6684 as decisions.—Journal abstract. 
aris, Lab portes, Jean-Pierre & Dequeker, Annie. (U 
B FEE de Psychologie Sociale, France) [Effects of 
TAS ence of the experimenter on performance as a 
struct n of the anxiety of subjects and of task 

ure.] (Fren) Bulletin du CERP, 1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 
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21(4), 157-160.—Examined performance on a codi 
task of 31 university students who had been classifi 
anxious or nonanxious using the Taylor Mani 
Anxiety Scale. Ss who had either been given instruction: 
suggesting that their performance would be compared 
that of others or who worked in the presence of the | 
better than Ss given neutral instructions and left to work 
alone. Performance of anxious and nonanxious Ss « 
not differ. The importance of task structure is discuss 
—R. L. Cook. ve 
6685. Gaussin, José (U Louvain, Belgium) | 
attempt to extend signal detection theory as a 
for decisions under risk.] (Fren) Bulletin du Ci 
1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 21(4), 145-156.—Considers _ 
validity of signal detection theory as a general m 
decision-making in probabilistic binary choice situatio: 
A series of pilot studies, 4 Ss in each, examined 
usefulness of signal detection theory in the context of 
tactual discrimination, (b) probability estimation, and 
letter sequence identification, with the latter 2 ex] 
ments being repeated with multiple observati 8 
multiple observers. Results confirm the appropri 
of the method. The potential advantages O 
detection theory are discussed. (Englis! & Spi 


[Ап 


between an offensive man an s vom 
who finally became very hostile in reaction to the 


response, > jus 
neutral, and were then asked to indicate on 
scale the degree of hostility tha 
the experience. Females indicat 
males, but there were no differences among the com 
tary groups. It is concluded that experimental manipu 
tions were effective in producing sex differences 
hostile reactions. However, the hypothesis that cei 
of vicarious aggression leads to subsequent agere 
feelings was not supported.—R. S. Albin. : 
6687. Glover, B. & Cravens, Richard W. (Virg 
& State U) Trait anxiety, stress, : 


technic Inst t а 
СА test of Saltz's hypothesis. Journal 


Personality, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(3), 243-253 

— Tested behavioral predictions from ) Saltz 5, KW. 

Spence’s, and C. D. Spielberger's interpretations of tr | ; 

anxiety in a complex verbal learning task. 53 high 

anxious and 52 рош (from scores on the Tayk 
scale 


Manifest Anxiety 1 

randomly distributed to test conditions of failure-stres 
ain-stress, or neutral instructions. The learning 

revealed that high-anxious-failure and low-anxious-pai 


gh-anxious-failui 
the arousal of state 
АШ 


anxiety as а 
contradiction between self-re| 


behavior in low-anxious-pain 


ur cols" MEME T. 


rt of these Ss was an inaccurate or insensitive index 
“arousal. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 6688. Görlitz, Dietmar. (Technical U Berlin, Inst of 
ychology, W Germany) [Motivation: Consensus of 
“opinion and disagreements regarding its determina- 
tions: Preliminary remarks regarding a possible way for 
—— systematizing relevant ions.] (Germ) Psycholo- 
-— gische Beiträge, 1973, Vol 15(4), 575-602.— Discusses the 
chology of motivation. Various definitions and 
_ theories are examined and the urgent need for a 
(Sy stematization of terms and concepts is emphasized. 
~ (English & French summaries) (31 ref) 
= 6689. Hollender, Marc Н. & Mi James B. 
'anderbilt U, Medical School) The wish to be held 
uring pregnancy. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 193-197.—50 women 16-31 yrs old 
ere administered a questionnaire used to obtain à body 
| contact score during their pregnancies. More than half of 
_ the women noted a change in the desire to be held and, 
of those who did, almost 3 out of 4 experienced an 


—Tested the 
incompletely 
intrusive and 
n е event and 
. Tesponses to it. Groups of male and female college 
- Students and a group of Navy hospital согрѕтеп viewed 

a film depicting a stressful event and à neutral film. Ss 
Were asked to perform a perceptual task and to give 
Eye Pective mental reports before and after both fi ims. 


t to 1 theory, 
theory m been made, more 
i en more alternati i 

were available. (English summary)—sS. Choe. oe 


6692. Leplat, J. & Pailhous, J. (Ecole Practique des 
Lab de Psychologie du Travail, Paris, 
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France) [Comments on the origin of errors.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 
729-136.—Describes the function of error in goal-setting 
behavior, with particular reference to learning. The focus 
is on selected elements which aid in making error a 
means of analyzing the individual's goal-directed activi- 
ty. The following issues are discussed with respect to the 
implications of error: (a) possibilities of choice for the S, 
(b) possibilities of regulation of action, and (c) the 
concept of a norm and of its domains. Error was not 
independent of goal-directed behavior in learning, or of 
rceptions of the learner compared to those of a mentor 
in regard to the latter’s goal-directed behavior, Further, 
error was found to have a role in the execution and 
control of action (toward a goal).—Z. M. Cantwell. 
6693. Loftis, Jack & Ross, Lee. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) Effects of misattribution of arousal upon the 
acquisition and extinction of a conditioned emotional 
response. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 673-682:—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to demonstrate that misattribution rocedures can 
alter Ss’ physiological response to a conditioned source 
of fear or arousal. A total of 89 female undergraduates 
served as Ss. Exp I demonstrated that extinction of a 
conditioned galvanic skin response is facilitated when Ss 
are led to attribute their arousal to a loud white noise 
present continuously throughout extinction. In Exp II, a 
similar misattribution manipulation was introduced 
during acquisition. No effect of the manipulation was 
apparent during acquisition, but misattribution 8s 
showed fewer responses than control Ss during extinc- 
tion, when the misattribution source had been terminat- 
ed. Results suggest that self-perception and айо 
processes play an important role in the maintenance o 
emotional response. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. i 
6694. Loftis, Jack & Ross, Lee. (State U New ba 
Buffalo) Retrospective misattribution of a conditione 7 
emotional response. Journal of Personality & So 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 655 607 Re бз 
and extended prior experiments by J. Loftis and L. ҮШ 
dealing with misattribution and emotion (see РА, Ss 
53:Issue 4), using 24 female undergraduates as 
Results show that extinction of a conditioned ae 
skin response was facilitated when Ss are led, after ie 
completion of acquisition trials, to шаи ing 
Source of the arousal they previously experienced Wb 
acquisition. These results demonstrate that riw 
tion and attribution processes may mediate the x m 
of past emotional experience and behavior upon un 
emotional response. The relevance of the P ct 
findings to alternative interpretations of wo Run 
research is also discussed. (17 ref)—Journal а C 
6695. Matlin, Margaret W. (State University serial 
New York, Geneseo) Serial position, perci op» 
Position, and affect. Journal of General Psyo pe 
1974(Oct), Vol 91(2), 245-258.—Investigated the inf 
ence of serial position on Ss’ affect ratings of cae 
undergraduates saw nonsense works presented aa 
times in 1 of 4 serial positions. Ss rated the wor dicate 
then tried to recall their serial positions. Results ue was 
that (а) 55" accuracy in identifying serial posa ae 
greatest for Ist and last items and least for icd hig 
(b) affect was a function of true serial position fo 
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frequency items only, with most positive affect for Ist 
and last items; and (c) affect was correlated with 

rceived serial position, with most positive affect for 
those items believed to have been seen last—Journal 
abstract. 

6696. Matlin, Margaret W. (State University Coll 
New York, Geneseo) Frequency-affect relationship ina 
simultaneous spatial presentation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 379-383.—72 college 
students saw a spatial display in which nonsense-word 
stimuli occurred 25, 10, 5, 2, 1, and 0 times. Occurrences 
of a given stimulus were either massed or distributed 
throughout the display. After a 4-min viewing period, Ss 
rated all stimuli on a 7-point good-bad scale. Affect was 
4 linear function of frequency, corroborating R. B. 
Zajonc's 1968 results with temporal presentation of 
stimuli that high-frequency items are preferred to low- 
frequency items. However, mode of presentation of these 
stimuli (massed vs distributed) had no direct effect or 
interaction with their frequency.—Journal abstract. 

6697. Pasciak, Julian & Williams, Robert. (Florida 
State U) Note on the “blue seven phenomenon" among 
male senior high students. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 2) 494.—Replicated and 
extended to high school students W. E. Simon's (see PA, 
Vol 47:6129) and W. E. Simon and L. H. Primavera's 
(see PA, Vol 49:4229) findings that elementary school, 
junior high, and college Ss, when requested to write 
down a number between 1 and 10 and the name of a 
color, most frequently wrote “blue” and “seven.” 

‚6698. Raben, Charles S.; Wood, Michael T.; Klimoski, 
Richard J. & Hakel, Milton D. (Ohio State U) Social 
ene A review of the literature. US AFHRL 
үт Report, 1974(Aug), No 74-9(1), 61 p.—Summa- 
es major studies and theoretical positions within the 
En entive-motivation field in order to present an integrat- 
T ше of past and present research. Special em hasis 
2 ER on delineating social reinforcement variables in 
ы tempt to explicate their relative importance within 
Шо! of social reinforcement theory. However, 
Pee is placed on strategies which have 
рмен different combinations of these variables. A 
is Sane of social reinforcement concepts and research 

6609 ed. (19 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

Emotion: es Warren. (U Wisconsin, Whitewater) 
B we е method of philosophical therapy. White- 
$n; BUE Language Press, 1974. 492 p. $9(cloth), 
of Бере) Presents an analysis of traditional concepts 
philoso a in terms of contemporary research in both 
try. Tos ical and experimental psychology and psychia- 

Des include emotion as context; the relationship 
uu M language, and reason; and critiques of 

s ene of emotion and arousal. (16 p ref) 

«ш е, Joan E. (California State U, Hayward) 
Warranted есіѕіоп importance on ability to generate 
& Social d subjective uncertainty. Journal of Personality 
а multipl Sychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 688-694.—In 
ее оа testing situation, 40 college students 
Probability ed to assign to each alternative of each item a 
CLR 2 "big Corresponding to their subjective 
est impo E € correctness of the alternative. 2 levels of 
УД ee were employed: Half of the students 

at they were participating in their last chance 
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at taking a midterm examination, while the other half 
believed that they would be allowed to retake the 
midterm if they failed to earn a grade of A in 
attempt. As predicted, Ss who responded under coi 
tions of high importance, relative to those who believe 
they would have a 2nd chance at the examinatio 
generated less a rd uncertainty, assessed less acci 
rately their state of knowledge, and tended to err through — 
overestimation of the probability of correctness of high- 
probability alternatives and underestimation of 
probability of correctness of low-probability alternatives. 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. D 
6701. Staats, Arthur W. & Warren, Don R. (U Hawaii 
Motivation and the three-function learning: Food de 
vation and approach-avoidance to food words. Journal 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(0ес), Vol. 103(6), 
1191-1199.—In 2 experiments with a total of 188 
undergraduates, food words were considered as condi- 
tioned stimuli that elicit an appetitive emotional - 
sponse. The emotional response—according to the 
process, 3-stimulus-function learning theory involved- 
should be capable of mediating instrumenta 
behavior toward the words. Motivational principl 
elaborated in the context of the 3-function theo 
predicted that Ss deprived of food would learn to” 
respond more quickly with an a Gies instrum 
response to food words than would deprived Ss wh 
Bei was to make an avoidant response. Moreover, t 
difference should be of a lesser magnitude with no 
rived Ss. In addition, in Exp II it was predicted th 
i Ss would learn to make an approa: 
d words with less latency than nonde- 


findings 
characteristics for th 
response (or state) 
transfer of control 


York) Intuition as ai 
Journal of Personality 
Vol 30(5), 647-653.—The role of 

in the relationship between repeated ex 
was explored in 2 role-playing stu 


analyses of 2 real mere exposure experiments. In the Is 


studies, a total of 237 undergraduates made affect ratings 


ish words or patterns that they imagined they had 

iie varying frequencies. Results suggest that the pi 
findings of previous mere ex sure experiments are _ 
intuitive, since role playing pro luced the same exposure — 
effects as real ki pcan In 2 ex eriments, ke 
undergraduates made affect ratings of Turkish words — 
actually seen in varying frequencies and then indicate 
what hypothesis they believed the E was testing, Inte: 
analyses indicate a close’ relationship between the S 
intuitions and ratings. Results raise questions about the 
role of demand characteristics in previous mere exposure - 


iments. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. : : 
uo А xm J. (Queens Coll, City U Ne 
ical factors in mere exposure 


39 


of exposure frequency оп changes in evaluative 
g indicate that 2 previously unrecognized varia- 
е significantly related to the outcome of these 
experiments, while a previously suggested 
le is probably not related. The analyses suggest 
enhanced evaluative meaning is more likely to result 

repeated exposure if а brief delay intervenes 
en exposure and rating than if no delay occurs, and 
re likely with paralogs, ideographs, and portraits 
with abstract visual and auditory patterns. The 
Of the exposure sequence has typically been 
nfounded with rating delay and does not seem to have 
ffect independent of the delay factor. 2 recent 
ories are used to account for the findings. (77 ref) 


104. Wallace, Anthony F. & 
sylvania) Sharing and diversity 


1 s 10 adult Ss’ chose to 
be a large number of sample stories. Each S used a 
of 2:-2' words describing emotions and 
oc of emotional terms of 27—2* words, Ss 
o exhibited a basic method of taxonomic categoriza- 
n of their. ср that was based оп the dimensions 
Violence ап intensity. A combination of individual 
(more importantly) terminological diversity is 

- postulated as the cause of these differences. Implications 
or psychological research аге discussed. (32 ref).—c. 

А 


- 05. Wilhelmy, Roland A. (U California, San Die 0) 
The role of commitment in cognitive reversibility. 
ournal of Personality & Social Psycholo; 
Vo 30(5), 695-698.—Tested th 
‘Nance reduction rever: 

the S from future 


ica delle Malattie 
robiology 


methods and 
iological data. 
primary and 
nesses whose 


= NEUROLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


hoge 5 Secondary prevention, the 
ygienic education of the public, is particularly empha- 
sized. Neurobiological factors must also be especially 
considered in sociological investigations. Because mental 
hygiene and neurobiology are related to other Sciences, 
investipations must be integrated with those of other 
disciplines. (Italian & English summaries) (56 tef}—M. J. 
Stanford 

6707. Dement, William C. (Stanford U) Some must 
watch while some must sleep. San Francisco, CA: W. 
H. Freeman, 1974. xiii, 148 p. $5.95.— Presents an 
introduction to the scientific study of sleep, dreams, and 
insomnia. Topics include the effects of differing amounts 
of sleep, Circadian rhythms, characteristics of rapid eye 
movement (REM) and non-REM sleep, sleep disorders 
and their treatment, and creativity during sleep. (10 p 
ref) 

6708. Dimond, Stuart J. & Beaumont, J. Graham 
(Eds.). (University Coll Cardiff, Wales) Hemisphere 
function in the human brain. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. 398 p.— Presents a collection of 15 
empirical and discussion papers on the role of the brain 
in guiding and controlling human behavior, how func- 
tions within the brain are organized, why one area is 
dominant over another, the Bests of brain disorder, the 
problems of assessing consciousness, and the control and 
regulation of behavior. : 

6709. Giora, Zvi & Elam, Zohar. What a dream is. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 
47(3), 283-289.—A review of literature on the nature and 
function of dreams suggests that EEG indices alone fail 
to identify mental activity during REM sleep and shot 
thus be abandoned as the method of proving one 
arousal during sleep. H. Bergson’s (1902) concept o 
mental effort, which suggests that mentation is one 
Cond sleep, is discussed as a basis for future research. 
30 re 

6710. Higenbottam, John A. (Ontario Hosp School 
Blenheim, Canada) Relationships between sets o 
lateral and perceptual preference measures. со 
1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 403-410.—Examined the hypothesi 
that а common cerebral asymmetry dimension d 
reflected in sets of both lateral and perceptual preferen = 
Measures. A set of 8 limb and ocular preference 
Measures and a set of 9 visual and auditory per 
preference measures were administered to 33 dextrals, 


pathogenesis is organic. 


y  nonfamilial sinistrals, and 27 familial sinistrals. Multi- 


variate analyses of variance suggest that P E 
dextrals and sinistrals may be discriminated, Ta 
combined set of lateral and erceptual prem 
Measures, although familial aud. nonfamilial sinl d 
groups cannot be discriminated. Results further dir to 
that perceptual preference patterns vary accordl Sent 
handedness classification and are relatively iade 
of each other if different sensory modalities are 
pared.—R. Gunter. 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


hi 

$711. American Society of Electroencephalograp’ 

Technologists, 8 Intemational Congress v. 

Electroencephalography and Clinical Neurophysi "EEG 

Technicians Program issue. American Journal A E 
Technology, 1974(Jun-Sep), Vol 14(2-3), 96 p—R€P 


ic 
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a symposium on EEG techniques and applications: 
instrumentation, assessment, recording methods, patient 
responses, reporting, terminology, and ethics. 

6712. Blom, Bernhard E. & Craighead, W. Edward. 
(Pennsylvania State U) The effects of situational and 
instructional demand on indices of speech anxiety. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 
661-674. —Assessed the effects of contextual (ехрегітеп- 
tal location) and instructional cues on behavioral, self- 
report, and physiological indices of speech anxiety. 42 
male and 48 female undergraduates were randomly 
assigned within sex to 1 of 4 conditions in the2 x 2 
design: (a) fear-anxiety clinic, (b) fear-speech laborato- 
ry, (c) simulate relaxation therapy-anxiety clinic, and (d) 
simulate relaxation therapy-speech laboratory. The 
clinic setting produced more behavioral anxiety than the 
laboratory setting. The fear test instructions produced 
both more behavioral and self-report anxiety than the 
simulate relaxation therapy instructions. The fear-clinic 
condition produced the greatest behavioral anxiety. No 
significant differences were obtained for the physiologi- 
cal measures. The demand and expectancy effects were 
comparable to those obtained for rat, spider, and snake 
phobic Ss in earlier studies. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6713. Blum, Baruch. (Tel-Aviv U, Sackler School of 
Medicine, Israel) Collateral inhibition in the sensorimo- 
tor cortex of the cat and the squirrel monkey: Its role in 
control of neuronal discharges. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(4), 237-247.—Recordings were 
taken with multiple microelectrodes from 10 cats’ and 4 
ee monkeys’ sensorimotor cortices, aided by the use 
of collision techniques. Results provide some direct 
evidence for the operation of surround collateral 
inhibition including recurrent collateral inhibition. Data 
Were also obtained hinting at a possible role of this later 
шыш in the limitation of late or repetitive neuronal 

ischarges. Thus, by the prevention of the antidromic 
Tésponses of some neurons, it was possible to show a 
wm relationship between the silence of such neurons 
m the action of other neighboring neurons, and 
mem their activity and the silence of their neighbors. 
5 n phenomena are interpreted as due to surround 
0 IN inhibition. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

hie 14, Borda, Robert P. & Hablitz, John J. (Methodist 
elect) Houston, TX) A technique for recording the 
Ration (ERG) from chronically implanted 
aan ы: in animals. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 

Hoa 219-1221.—Describes ERG recordings made in 
бе. 5 monkeys from electrodes surgically implanted їп 
eae bone. Response wave-forms had a high 
Moree with those recorded simultaneously from а 

. и electrode. The technique should be more 
ing ses ent than the corneal wick for prolonged record- 
rial e or repeated measurements from the same 

en rench, German, & Russian summaries) 

Munich: spam Horst & Holoch, Jürgen. (Technical U 
or e for Ergonomy, W Germany) [An identifica- 
ест, of spectral patterns in a spontaneous 
research срне and its application in vigilance 
158), 3 сосе Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol 
ters of i .— Studied changes in the spectral parame- 
levels of е spontaneous EEG as indicators of various 

Psychophysical activity and performance. To 
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test their state of vigilance, 4 Ss were exposed to a series 
of 82-hr Mackworth Clock tests consisting of 4 12-signal. 
30-min test periods following each other without any 
interruption. 2 repeat tests were conducted 6 mo later. 

states of vigilance were defined and measured: nondi- и 
rected vigilance (open eyes, no task); directed vigilance — 
(closed eyes, expecting signal, reaction to signal); 
reduced vigilance (eyes open, рени signal, 

reaction to signal) and vigilance with incorrect reacti 
(eyes open, reaction without any signal). The identifi i 
tion system for spectral patterns is explained and thi 10 
criteria developed for a flexible technique of analysi: are. 

discussed in detail. It is stated that the analysis of th i 
test measurements and the evidence of stimulus-no 
cific parameters in the spontaneous EEG ac 
describing the various states of vigilance indicate tha 
outlined system is workable and should be studied mol 
extensively. (3 p ref) (English & French summaries)- 


wave amplitude in sheep 
and these alterations were 
stimulus flash used. A 5 
using 1-вес light stimuli an f 
flash intervals gave rise to oscillatio 
of about 2/hr, whic! 


sal prod 


indicate that the motion-reversa 
direction-sensitive mechani 
suggested that the hypo! 


correspond to the directional 


Пу selective neurons report 

isual cortex. (15 ref) ү 
ms I, Anne E (Albert Einstein Coll of — 
Ctr for Research in Mental 
nt, Yeshiva U) Elec- 

lowing monocular visual. 
Research, 1974(Nov), Vt 
hanges in retinal functio 
ttern deprivation for brie! 


порта йз 
ivation in kittens. Vision 
14(11), er c 
in kittens following light or atior 
in ods of time. Monocular ight eno in2-5 m 
old Ss for 1 wk or more resulted in a subsequent j 
reversible reduction of the b-wave of the electroretino- © 
am to light flashes during Nembutal anesthesia. 
occurred following monoct 
п for comparable periods of ti 
Etoreud op Коп ea ^ 

21. Posttests of light-deprived Ss to гере 

flashes accentuated кезге between the 2 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (17 
— t. : 
Vete Russell; Seiple, William H. & 


9. Harter, M. 
m (U North Carolina, Greensboro) Binocular 


mmation and suppression: Visually evoked cortical 
ponses to dichoptically presented patterns of differ- 
t spatial frequencies. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 
11), 1169-1180.— The effects of continuous dichoptic 
'esentation of different sized grid patterns to the 2 eyes 
monocular and binocular averaged visually evoked 
tical responses (VERs) were investigated in 5 visually 
cute adults, Patterns were continuously presented to 
eyes by means of a haploscope, and VERs were 
ied by a momentary increase in the brightness of the 
id viewed by the left or right eye (monocular VERs) or 
h eyes (binocular VERs). Greater amplitude VERs 
ere obtained when grids with elements subtending 15' 
30' were flashed for both monocular and binocular 
conditions. The effects of pattern presented to one 
depended on the pattern presented to the other eye. 
‘ocular VER amplitude and binocular summation 
greatest when identical sized pattern elements were 
resented to the 2 eyes and least when different sized 
егп, elements were presented to the 2 eyes. Monocu- 
VERS were influenced both by variations in pattern 
Presented to the eye receiving the increment in 
ightness and by the pattern size presented to the other 
which was not flashed. Monocular VER amplitude 
to the flashed eye Progressively decreased as the 
i elements presented to other nonflashed eye were varied 
in a particularly when the flashed eye viewed diffuse 
light. There was a tendency for the effects of eye flashed, 
Interocular suppression, and binocular summation to be 
eater in VERs recorded over the right than the left 
Cerebral hemispheres. (French, German, & Russian 
Summaries) (58 ref)—Journal abstract, 
6720. Hawley, T. T.; 
(Washington U) 
‘during reading. 
307-317.—Deserib 


qualitative- 

ing reading 

detailed and 

eye movement research is 


an example of its use in 

presented.—C. K. Miller. 
6721. Johnston, Victor S. & Chesney, Gregory L. 

ыч State U) ic ute of 

meaning. Science, 944 

_ — Recorded frontal S 

Student volunteers 


tify numbers and letters in the form 
symbols. This technique offers an 
gy for investigating the represent- 
h revealed 
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and B2) of female adult Australian plague locusts to 
movement of a single edge compare well with Tesponses 
predicted by the behavioral model formulated in Part I 
(see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) and confirm the necessity for the 
new optomotor model in the locust. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (25 ref) 

6723. Maxwell, А. E.; Е, enwick, P. B.; Fenton, С. W. & 
Dollimore, J. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) 
Reading ability and brain function: A simple statistical 
model. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 
274-280.—Presents a simple statistical model of the way 
the brain may function, suggested by the analysis of 
intelligence test results in 150 children (mean age = 7 
yrs). The model describes the statistical behavior of an 
ideal array of elements, Tepresenting the brain, during 
tests of cognitive ability. Predictions from the model 
indicate that comparison of the EEG recording taken 
from groups of children who were good or poor readers 
would show amplitude differences. These were found 
between the groups when the eyes were open but not 
when the eyes were closed—a result explained by the 
model.—Journal abstract. 

6724. Moller, Aage R. (Karolinska Inst, Dept of 
Physiology II, Stockholm, Sweden) Responses of units 
in the cochlear nucleus to sinusoidally amplitude- 
modulated tones. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 45(1), 104-117.—The coding of small rapid changes 
in amplitude of pure tones in single units in the coche 
nucleus of the rat was studied using sinusoidally 
amplitude-modulated tones. The variation in the S 
duction of the amplitude modulation of the sound in s 
discharge frequency of the units as a function of pe 
intensity was compared with the variation of the pu 
discharge frequency with sound intensity. In most ча i 
the mean discharge frequency had no ог only v 
dependence on the sound intensity at intensities Ш n 
than 10-20 db above threshold. Stimulus pe 
curves for 50-msec tone bursts were different from Mr s 
for continuous tones in that the latter reache dé 
saturation level at a much lower intensity than xi 
former. The modulation of the discharge Wei ue 
determined from cycle histograms of the discha un 
locked to the modulation waveform. The ratio pe 
the modulation of the histogram and the ton d 
Studied in a wide sound-intensity range. The Hal 
between modulation of the histogram and the with 
tion of the sound amplitude decreased only sliga Т ange 
increasing sound intensity over the entire intensity 
studied.—Journal abstract. Princeton 

6725. Mosko, Sarah S. & Jacobs, Barry L. (P ity а 
U) Midbrain raphe neurons: Spontaneous ун Vol 
response to light. Physiology & Behavior, 1974( nc 
13(4), 589-593. —Analysis of rat midbrain rap in rate, 
shows that the discharge of these neurons is m seo 
rhythmic, and stable across time, suggesting Ges in the 
nergic neurons may serve a pacemaker function а 
central nervous system. The response of raphe ight 
to light and med conditions shows an RC 
Which warrants further investigation—a sube. actora 
in discharge rate could possibly be of fu 
Significance, (27 re т tof 

6726. Orne, us T. & Paskevitz, David e 
the Pennsylvania Hosp, Unit for Experimental Psy 
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try, Philadelphia) Aversive situational effects on alpha York, NY) Fourier analysis of dynamics of excitati 
feedback training. Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 186(4162), and inhibition in the eye of Limulus: Amplitude, phase 
458-460.—In an experiment with 22 male undergradu- and distance. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(1 ), 
ates, anticipation of electric shock did not depress alpha 1155-1168.—Results of experiments on the lateral eye 
activity in a feedback situation though it was associated Limulus show that 3 basic processes—excitation, self: Y 
with reported anxiety and heightened arousal indexed by inhibition and lateral inhibition—govern the dynami P. 
greatly increased heart rate and number of spontaneous of the eye's neural network. All lateral inhibition may 

represented by a single transfer function scaled by the 
summed lateral inhibitory coefficients. Discharges 


skin conductance responses. Contrary to previous re- 
ports, a reduction in alpha activity is not a necessary 
consequence of apprehension or heightened arousal. impulses from 3 units were recorded simultaneously. — | 
—Journal abstract. Findings show that (a) variation in amplitude of - 
6727. Pirch, James Н. & Osterholm, Karen C. (U excitation produced proportional variation in ampli! 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston) Operant conditioning of lateral inhibition on a neighboring unit at a fi 
of cortical steady potential responses in rats. Life distance but no phase shift, and (b) the amplitude of 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 723-132.—Investigated lateral inhibition varied with distance to the units 
whether amplitudes of cortical steady potential (SP) affected, but there was no phase shift. (French, G 
responses to an auditory stimulus could be altered by & Russian summaries) (60 ref}—Journal abstract. | 
operant conditioning procedures using food reinforce- 6731. Reiman, V.; Korth, M. & Keidel, W. D. 
ment with 7 implanted female Holtzman albino rats, The Erlangen, Physiologisches Inst, Nürnberg, Germany) 
negative SP responses to the 5-sec tone alone diminished [Correlation analysis of EEG and eye movements in - 
with repeated presentation of the stimulus. When food тап.] (Germ) Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10 
| reinforcement was given immediately following the tone, 959-963.—To examine the role of the аг 
SP response amplitudes increased and stabilized after connection with the reafference princple, eye movement 
4-5 sessions. Thereafter, the Ss were required to increase and EEG were recorded simultaneously from 13. : 
or decrease the amplitudes of response in order to obtain yr old Ss and were analyzed by computer. Durin 
reinforcement. 2 of 3 Ss required to increase ап litudes fixation in the dark, there was high correlation in the - 
Were successful, and 3 of 4 Ss required to decrease frequency range of 8-12 Hz and less correlation at lower 
amplitudes were successful. It is concluded that changes frequencies. When Ss viewed a patterned field tl 
in cortical SP responses can be operantly conditioned. reversed effect was observed. This is in accordance with 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. the reafference hypothesis. (French, German, & Russi 
6728. Quy, Roger J. & Kubiak, Edward W.(U Keele, summaries) (27 ref}—English summary. 
England) A comparison between “aware” and “naive” 6732. Schicht, William W.; Zeiner, Arthur R. & West 
| conditions in the suppression of GSR activity. Quarterly Gerald L. (U Oklahoma, Health Sciences Ctr) The role of 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Nov) Vol test trial sequences in the development of backw 
2604), 561-565.—Aware (A) and naive (N) groups conditioning of the skin conductance response. Biolo, 
| (n = 10 undergraduates in each) received different cal Psychology Bulletin, 1974(Mar) Vol 3(3), 76-83 
instructional sets, the former being informed both of the —Attempted to replicate backward conditioning of the 


| 
| Nature of their task and the response-reinforcement skin conductance response and to test the hypothesis 


Contingency. Negative rei i that a variable, forward trace conditioning accounts fo 
y. Negative reinforcement was given to these Ss were assigned 0 independen 


groups whenever a spontaneous galvanic skin response the earlier results. А 
| (GSR) was emitted hiring 4 os trial periit 2 groups: a random unpaired control group, a оиа 
Corresponding yoked-control groups, CA and CN, con itioning group, and a backward-conditioning group. 
| 


feceived noncontingent rei ded with a forward-conditionin, contingency. 
reinfi е same  confoun wi torwa ] 
à orcement overia d-conditioning groups difi ered from 


Periods, Results indicate that i einforce- Both backwar n У 
ment groups both showed pepe 2. of control but they did not differ from fae ode a р 
Дале GSR activity, but comparison between the differences in motivation and individual Meer 

ti and N groups revealed a significant Time X Instruc- activation interpretations меге com rnal abstract. 
tional Set interaction, It is suggested that the “aware” explanations of the results. (17 ref}—Jou te 


instructional set had an inhibi 3 6733. Shaw, C.; Yinon, U. & Auerbach, E. (Hadassah 
xs ibitory effect upon learning. д ED hool, Vision Research Lab 
ig ga U Hop & Мона ien: of evoked neuronal activi 


6729. Ratliff, Floyd (Ed.). (Rockefeller U, New York, Jerusalem, Israel) Dimin 
cal Studies on excitation and inhibition in the retina: A ty in the visual gre. Ог) 
H lection of papers from the laboratories of H. Keffer Experimental Neurology, die 
| ү: New York, NY: Rockefeller University Press, — е "deprived" cortex of 16 [epi arly 
Pipes ы 668 p.—Presents a collection of 35 research rable diminutio: 
Mes Published between 1932 and 1972 on neural 
eye Б зле by single photoreceptor units in the corte: 
Optic n € horseshoe crab (Limulus), the activity of single reacted nonspe 
ynamic an fibers of the vertebrate retina, and the visual field. I 
interact and steady state characteristics of inhibitory Бораи ia 
730. | in the lateral eye of the horseshoe crab. and 4l. Ardet 
0. Ratliff, Floyd; Knight, Bruce W.; Dodge, 51.1% of the cells were motion, orientatic ©; c 
кё Hartline, Н. К. (Rockefeller U, New selective while the number for the deprivt cortex 
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74% 


Le 


andled in a similar way, but in the empty chamber, 
howed a slight increase in reinfection rate, moderate 
Orticosterone levels and adrenal gland weights, and 
ormal body weight gains. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6751. Hartung, G. Harley. (Central Missouri State U) 
Responses of middle-aged women to maximal cycling 
Mercise. American Corrective Therapy Journal, 
74(Jul-Aug), Vol 28(4), 103-106.—Reviews literature 
women’s physiological responses to exercise and 
eports mean blood pressure, oxygen consumption, and 
eart rate in 29 healthy female Ss aged 33-48 given a 
work-capacity test on a bicycle ergometer. (17 ref) 
- 6752. Hoehn-Saric, Rudolf et al. (Johns Hopkins U) 
Attitude change and attribution of arousal in psychoth- 
erapy. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 159(4), 234-243.—Studied (a) the effect of arousal 
without confusion on patients" suggestibility and (b) the 
role of attribution of the source of arousal on the 
acceptance of a persuasive communication. Ss were 3 
oups of 42 psychoneurotic outpatients. 2 groups 
received 3 adrenalin arousal sessions during which a 

rsuasive communication was given. One group was 
ld that they were receiving an arousing oU the 
id group did not know that the inhalant was arousing, 
ad the 3rd group was a control group and received an 
ert inhalant. Short-term attitude change, measured by 
е semantic differential technique, was identical in the 
ormed and uninformed adrenalin groups. The com- 
ined adrenalin groups, however, еш a regular 
sponse pattern to the intervention and more directional 
titude change significantly more frequently than the 
пто] group. Although adrenalin arousal had some 
fect on suggestibility, ratings of therapist performance 
nd patient responses suggest rather complex interac- 
ons. Adrenalin patients, not the controls, showed 
increased cardiac lability to topics which had been 


discussed under adrenalin arousal in previous sessions. 
—Journal abstract, 


Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
125 i n as 
estimated by a sleep recorder with estimation of sl 


; Inst of Psychia: 

England) The peripheral and central role vee the 
catecholamines in the mechanisms of anxiety. Interna- 
tional - Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol 9(3), 125-137. 
—Anxiety is both an emotional state and a personality 
trait and may be either normal or pathological. Data 
from the literature are discussed which Show that the 
physiological changes of anxiety can be induced by 
sympathomimetic agents, but the accompanying psycho- 
logical changes may not be typical of anxiety. abating 
y, the physiological concomitants can be attenuated 
using B-adrenoceptor blocking agents, although psychic 
anxiety may be only partly ameliorated. The central 
biochemical aspects of anxiety are poorly understood. 
Catecholamines rather than indoleamines appear to be 
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involved in stress reactions. The locus coeruleus, a 
structure in the brainstem projecting widely to the 
cerebral cortex, has mainly adrenergic neurones and can 
be postulated to play a key role in the genesis of anxiety, 
In the treatment of anxious patients a combination of a 
central anxiolytic such as a benzodiazepine and a 
peripheral f-blocker such as propranolol may be most 
efficacious. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6755. Lynch, James J. & Katcher, Aaron H. (U 
Maryland, Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human 
Behavior, Baltimore) Human handling and sudden death 
in laboratory rats. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Nov), Vol 159(5), 362-365.—Studied the effect of 
human handling on the survival of laboratory rats 
immersed in a tank of agitated water (the Richter water 
chamber). 12 of 22 male Holtzman rats who had been 
handled died while all of the unhandled rats survived. 
The death of the handled rats followed diving in the 
water tank. Findings suggest that it would be helpful to 
re-examine experimental procedures that purport to 
show a connection in infrahuman studies between 
aversive emotional states (e.g. helplessness-hopeless- 
ness) and psychosomatic pathology and abnormal 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6756. McKinlay, Sonja M. & Jefferys, Margot. 
(Boston U) The menopausal syndrome. British Journal 
of Preventive & Social Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 28(2), 
108-115.—Results of a postal questionnaire survey of 
638 45-54 yr old women living in the London area 
indicate, consistent with other recent surveys, that hot 
flushes and night sweats are clearly associated with the 
onset of a natural menopause and that they occur in the 
majority of women. Hot flushes were reported to iv 
more frequently (usually daily) and over more of the 

ly by women whose menstrual flow showed evidence 
of change or cessation. For 25% of those women Mer 
menses had ceased for at least 1 yr, hot flushes pedo 
for 5 yrs or more, The other 6 symptoms specified—hea s 
aches, dizzy spells, palpitations, sleeplessness, de 
sion, and weight increase—showed no direct relations p 
to the menopause but tended to occur together, es 
being reported by approximately 30-50% of the геѕро! 
dents with little variation according to meno 
status. None of the 6 sociodemographic vari É 
investigated—employment status, schooLleaving айо 
social class, domestic workload, marital status, Я 
paniy Stad any marked association with the nos 2 
Tequency of symptoms. The majority of respon ed only 
not anticipate or experience any difficulties an Е. 
about 10% expressed regret at the cessation of me hot 
Despite embarrassment and/or discomfort from this 
flushes, reported by nearly 75% of those experiencing, A 
symptom, only 20% had apparently sought m 
treatment. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

6757. Minne aa. Kenneth P.; Lynch, Hen 
Wurtman, Richard J. (Massachusetts Inst оле d 
Relationship between environmental light intensity 9. 
retina-mediated suppression of rat pineal i: 510) 
acetyl-transferase. Life Sciences, 1974(Nov), Vol ship 
1791-1796.—Studied the dose-response 588 biosyn- 
between intensity of ambient lighting and pine vransfer- 
thetic activity by measuring serotonin-N-acetyl- T rats 
ase activity їп pineals of male Sprague-Dawley 
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exposed to strong light for 2 days, and then to darkness 
or to various light intensities for 3 hrs. As little as .5 р 
watts/cm* caused a greater than 50% suppression of 
serotonin-N-acetyl-transferase activity; maximum inhib- 
ition was obtained with 15 pwatts/cm’. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


6158. Parker, David M. & Howard, Marthe. (Califor- 
nia State U, Northridge) Effects of repeated administra- 
tion of the psychophysiological test for motion sickness 
susceptibility. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
ү Vol 91(2), 273-276.—Results show that ed 12 under- 
graduates were exposed repeatedly to D. Parker's 
psychophysiological test for motion sickness susceptibili- 
ty, the susceptibles showed decremental skin conduc- 
fance responses. After the 2nd trial, Ss' scores indicate 
that they could not be classified as susceptibles under the 
previously established criteria. It is concluded that a 
time-related effect was operating which reduced scores 
on repetitions of the test. It is suggested that Ss be 
screened for recent experience before taking the test. 
—Journal abstract. 


á 6759. Powell, D. A.; Lipkin, M. & Milligan, W. L. (VA 
| osp, Columbia, SC) Concomitant changes in classical- 
F conditioned heart rate and corneoretinal potential 
picunination in the rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus). 
amning & Motivation, 1974(Nov), Vol 5(4), 532-547. 
теша potential (СЕР) and heart-rate changes 
d diite otal of 76 New Zealand rabbits were measured in 3 
a лш classical conditioning experiments in which 
S RE chonality of the heart-rate response was related 
is чн, and the certainty or uncertainty of 
eee us situation. Results suggest that heart-rate 
ie Hs ions were associated with stimuli that predicted 
e HD: events, while heart-rate accelerations 
i саа with asymptotic CRP responding late in 
inta LODS, Findings are interpreted in terms of (a) 
ve in general somatic activity and (b) the cue 
UR es associated with conditioned stimuli which 
ct aversive events. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 


6760. Simpson, G. C.; Cox - 
: б. С; , T. & Rothschild, D. R. 
HEY en England) The effects of Mein A 
25; 1 m level and skilled performance. Ergonom- 
young ПШ), Vol 1760), 481-487—32 healthy male 
groups ult students were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 
Grow SC АНЕ А and B were preloaded with glucose; 
pirat Soo D were not. Groups A and D carried out a 
Noise. Gro or task under 50-dbA (nonstressful) white 
Ü-dbA. eae B and C carried out the same task under 
from each чш) white noise. Blood samples were taken 
target were | and blood glucose levels as well as time on 
showed сше Statistical analysis of the results 
D SEC DISC SITES impaired performance and that 
Change 18 үш glucose attenuated the impairment. This 
in the hi р Nu deg was accompanied by a reduction 
Preloading _blood glucose level caused by preloading. 
рое wie nonstressful condition impaired per- 
Blucose evel T ut an associated fall in the high blood 
may be used ats Suggested that blood glucose levels 
as an indicant of stress. (French & German 


En i 
mmaries)— Journal abstract. 
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ties between 
opposed to DZ (dizygotic) twins. The techniq 
sensitivity analysis is used to investigate the im] ce 

of assumptions made to calculate heritability. estima! 
This permits not only the investigation of 
assumptions, but also the effects of different co! 2 

tions of assumptions. The assumptions examined includ 
the level of assortative mating, degree of intra 
environmental similarity of MZ as opposed to DZ 
nvironment covarianc 

с variance—altho 


this worl 
implications are vali 
the "nature-nurture" problem. ( 
6762. Roubertoux, P. (U René Descartes, 

Psychology Lab, Paris, France) [Genetic diversity. 
individual differences.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholog 
1973-1974, Vol 27(10-12), 552-562.—Reviews resea 
in behavior genetics, especiall genetic ane 
behavior concerned with (a) stu ies of the heritabili 
measurable behavioral characteristics, including bri 
down of phenotypic variation and determination of - 
composition of genotypic variation: апа (b) contrib: 
utions of the life sciences and the behavioral sciences 
studies of “controlled evolution.” (43 ref)—Z. 


Cantwell. 
6763. Smith, Roy H. & Connor, James L. ( 


Washington Coll) The inheritance of behavioral v 
ness in foot mice (Mus musculus L.). Animal Learnii 
& Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 249-256.—Ranked 14 
behavioral measures according to their ability to differ- 
entiate performances of a wild population of 36 
from 3 domestic inbred strains. These “wildne: 
rankings were then analyzed for their ability to pre 
enetic and Genotype X Environment interactions. 
ters were SWAP Kon ee ; 
A/2, and A/J strains (n = and 20 
o те id crosses via the diallel technique 
Environment interac~ 
differences in stoci 


of genetic ana 
tions were asse: 


as differences 1 


P 2) 

interactions. The diallel genetic a 
examples of additive variati 

les of dominant variation. An 
interactions occurred between ‚5° 
environments, with 
homeostasis" concep! 
observed interactions. 
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6764. Larsson, K.; Feder, H. H. & Komisaruk, B. R. (U 
Góteborg, Unit of Psychobiology, Sweden) Role of the 
"adrenal glands, repeated matings and monoamines in 
lordosis behavior of rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 685-692.—Adminis- 
red tetrabenazine intraperitoneally to estrogen-primed 
female Sprague-Dawley rats which were ovariectomized 
Or ovariectomized and adrenalectomized. The drug 
| treatment facilitated sexual receptivity in the nonadrena- 
| lectomized Ss but had no such effects in adrenalectom- 
| ized ones. Injection of saline, the solvent of tetrabena- 
— zine, in combination with repeated mating exerted the 

same facilitatory effect as the drug on the lordosis 

behavior. As in the case of tetrabenazine the effects only 

Occurred in the presence of the adrenals. The facilitatory 

effect on the lordosis behavior is interpreted as due to 
. "adrenal steroids with progestational action which were 
. Secreted as a response to tetrabenazine, saline, or/and 
- repeated mating. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6765. Schiff, Anshel J. (Purdue U) An improved 
electrode system for recording EEG from the skull. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 595-597. 
— еы à simple and relatively rapid procedure for 
constructing and implanting electrodes in rat or rabbit 
skull which eliminates shortcomings of other techniques. 

6766. Smith, Landgrave T. (О Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma City) The interanimal transfer 
phenomenon: A review. Psychological ^ Bulletin, 
1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), 1078-1095. —The phenomenon 
described as interanimal transfer of learned responses 
from trained donor animals to untrained recipient 
animals by means of brain extracts has been regarded as 
problematic by many investigators and has generated 
extensive literature. Among major issues have been the 
reproducibility of the phenomenon and the viability of a 
learning interpretation of the recipients’ behavior. The 
learning interpretation, if correct, makes direct experi- 
mental approaches to brain-behavior relationships feasi- 
ble in the context of learning and memory. The review 

__ led to a number of conclusions with respect to the issues 
and evidence. Reproducibility has become less of a 
po but has not been eliminated. Several species 
ауе been used successfully, and the effect has been 
reported over a wide range of tasks. The transfer effect. 
considered at a behavioral level of. analysis, exhibits an 
empirical relationship with donor training and learning. 
_ While there is also evidence of a transfer of a nonspecific 
- arousal factor, it cannot account for all of the data. 
_ Given the relatively crude extracts used in many cases, a 
vi} 2-factor explanation of transfer appears most likely. in 
~ which ‚ап arousal transfer occurs under one set of 
conditions, and a learning transfer under others. The 
behavioral challenge resulting from this notion is the 
- clear separation of the 2 effects, Biological and chemical 
- mechanisms of the effect have not been widely re- 
searched, possibly due to a lack of formal consensus 
about what the transfer effect Tepresents and thus its 
ae P cue Gp Ba Rules abstract. 
c . &ornetzer, Steven F.; Boast, Carl & Hamri 
Michael. (U Florida, Medical School) Neuroànatomic 
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localization and memory processing in mice: The role of 
the dentate gyrus of the hippocampus. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4) 569-575. — Produced 
long-term (LTM) and short-term memory (STM) deficits 
in a I-trial inhibitory avoidance task in a total of 138 
male Swiss mice by the disruption of various hi pocam- 
pal subfields in 2 pum. Disruption of neural 
tissue was accomplished by the mere presence of 
stainless steel electrodes and by the spontaneous depos- 
ition of Fe? ions. LTM was impaired only in Ss with 
bilateral Ее?” ion deposition in the dentate gyrus. STM 
was impaired by tissue damage to various other regions 
of hippocampus. Bilateral deposition of Ее” ions in the 
dentate gyrus did not increase the severity of the STM 
deficit resulting from the concomitant damage to other 
hippocampal subfields. Data indicate that a high de ree 
of neuroanatomical localization of function regarding 
memory processing occurred. Possible mechanisms by 
which Ее? ion deposition can interfere with the role of 
the dentate gyrus in information processing are dis- 
cussed. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


6768. Almli, C. Robert & Weiss, Charles S. (Ohio U) 
Drinking behaviors: Effects of lateral preoptic and 
lateral hypothalamic destruction. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 527-538.— The lateral preoptic 
(LPO) and/or lateral hypothalamic (LHA) areas of 139 
male Holtzman albino rats were bilaterally destro! ed, 
and drinking thresholds were measured following subcu- 
taneous NaCl (NC) injection. Also measured E 
latencies to drink and water intakes following NC an 
polyethylene glycol (PG) injections and water дер 
tion (WD). Lesions confined to the LPO were associate 
with elevated drinking thresholds and aeons latencies 
to drink following NC, PG, and WD. LPO plus some 
LHA destruction, in addition to the above, was asso 
ed with attenuated intake following NC and PG, but e 
WD. Minimal LHA damage affected all mea 
similar to that produced by lesions confined to the T 
while greater LHA destruction affected the measure nal 
the LPO plus some LHA lesions, with the addition: 
deficit of attenuated WD intake. Gross LHA ap 
simultaneous LPO-LHA lesions resulted in сотре 
adipsia. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. i 

6769. Beyra, M. (U Louvain, Lab de Neurophysiol 
gie, Belgium) Effects of intracranial reward strengt o 
escape threshold. Physiology & Behavior, 19740000), 
1304), 507-511.—Male Wistar albino rats with топур 
lar electrodes implanted in the lateral posterior Бурос) 
lamus were trained for self-stimulation behavior ( ttes 
Ss were allowed to self-stimulate in a 2-compartmen 
chamber. 38 different electrical stimuli were use ol 
maintain ICSS. In 1 compartment, a foot pee 
increasing voltage was administered. It was Oct an 
that the Voltage of the foot shock required to € ation 
escape response increased during ICSS. This e é 
of aversive state was related to the strength Tt is 
Teinforcing effect elicited by brain stimulation. к 
concluded that the reinforcing effect involves 2 faci 
Which only one seems to be responsible for the ¢ 
threshold modification. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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6770. Brunner, Robert L.; Haggbloom, Steven J. & 
Gazzara, Russell A. (Purdue U, Lab of Developmental 
Neurobiology) Effects of hippocampal X-irradiation- 
produced granule-cell agenesis on instrumental runway 
performance in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 13(4), 485-494.—In Exp I, 10 male Wistar rats in 
which x-irradiation during early postnatal life had 
interfered with the acquisition of dentate granule cells 
ran faster than 10 controls during extinction of a runway 
response acquired under a consistent food reward 
schedule. Randomly rewarded and nonrewarded trials 
increased running speeds to an equal extent in x- 
irradiated and control groups during extinction. Exps I 
and III showed that unlike a reported total inability of 
hippocampal lesioned rats to pattern their running 
responses appropriate to a single alternation schedule of 
reward an: nonreward, 21 x-irradiated Ss, while im- 
paired in acquiring response alternation, had persistent 
deficits compared to the 21 controls only when the task 
was made very simple by reducing the number of daily 
trials to 2. Results are discussed in terms of an 
hypothesized reduction in the aversiveness of nonreward 
and a consequent reduction in the growth of inhibition in 
x-irradiated rats. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6771. Buchanan, Denton C. & Caul, William F. 
| Een U Hosp) Gastric ulceration in rats induced 
| ү self-imposed immobilization or physical restraint. 

ysiology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 583-588. 

a те gastric ulceration in 12 male Holtzman rats 

Е ik ey were placed in a self-immobilization condition 

i hich the unrestrained S could avoid footshock by 
ШОН motionless. 12 Ss received “equivalent but 
229701 able footshock which was not contingent on 
DE within the apparatus. A 3rd group of 12 

The М до shock and served as a deprivation control. 

| Sch w groups showed a similar degree of ulceration 
erum и greater than that observed in the deprivation 

| yoked in s. 2 methods of physical restraint were also 
ATE series to the shock circuit of the self-imposed 
CHAM assess the influence of different forms of 
Шок Pd groups of 12 Ss, restraint via the legs plus 
than did Wis e a greater degree of ulceration 
ody weight ch у restraint plus shock. Heart rate and 
conditi changes were evaluated for each of the 5 

677 is (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

Reader Burešová, О. & Bureš, J. (Czechoslovak 
Functions) d Sciences, Inst of Physiology, Prague) 
efficiency исеп the CS-US interval decrease 

I974(NoY). V ste aversive learning. Behavioral Biology. 
| faite aversion 7 1120), 357-364.—Studied conditioned 

cortical spreadin dune hooded Druckrey rats with the 

eprived Ss d T epression (CSD) technique. Water- 

familiarizati ad a 15-min access to water on the 
offered. 1 x Days 1 and 2. On Day 3 they were 
lowed alle saccharin (conditioned stimulus; CS) fol- 
chloride į T 30-300 min by intraperitoneal lithium 
m о as the unconditioned stimulus (UCS; 
increase vis ody weight). Saccharin intake on Day 4 
interval f, Proportionally to the, duration of CS-UCS 

00 ДА), R 30% (30 min) to 86% (240 min) and 103% 
15 min after M 3 consumption. Bilateral CSD evoked 
ЖШС CS Viewer and maintained during the 

S interval impaired the taste aversion 
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conditioning with 120- and 180-min delays (85% 
89%) but not with 30- and 60-min delays (32% and 50 
Gustatory experience acquired during unilateral CSD on 
Day 3 yielded strong conditioned aversion with 20- а : 
60-min CS-UCS delays (40% and 43%), When bilateral 
CSD was induced 10 min after hemidecorticate exposu 

to saccharin, significant aversion was found with the 
and 40-min delays (38% and 53%) but not with 50- a 
60-min delays (95% and 87%). It is concluded that 
interferes with the short-term storage of the gus 
information acquired with the intact brain. (15 
—Journal abstract. 

6773. Carlsson Sven & Larsson, Knut. S 
stimulation and mating behavior in the male 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1974, Vol 4(5), 1P. 
— Studied a presumed relationship between self-stimula- - 
tion of the brain and sexual behavior in2 е 
with a total of 15 male albino rats. In Exp I Ss v 
allowed self-stimulation during а 5-min period 
thereafter were transferred to a mating cage with | 
female. No effects of the self-stimulation were recorde 
in the mating behavior. In Exp II Ss were allowed 
intromission and thereafter presented with a lever f 
self-stimulation, still having access to the female. 
sexual responses were completely inhibited, and 
stimulation at normal rate resumed. It is conclude 
there is no necessary link between self-stimulation of t 
brain and sexual behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6774. Cooper, Barrett R. et al. (U Nor! 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Alteration of 
and ingestive behavior after destruction 
catecholamine i 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
Vol 2(5), 63 649.— Bilaterally 
Sprague-Dawley rats with 6-hydro 
OHDA) into the ventral tegmental area 
dopamine cell bodies, the tegmental segment of 
ascending norepinephrine pathways, the globus palli- 
dum, or the caudate-putamen. 50 Ss served in control 

б ism of active avoidance 


Ў maximum antagon 
A e БОЕ placement of 6-OHDA 


uisition occurred fol 

into the ventral tegmental and caudate areas. No effect 
on either avoidance or ingestive behavioral measures: 
occurred after infusion of 6-OHDA into the norepineph- 
rine pathways. Factor analysis of behavioral ] 
biochemical data suggested that only striatal до 

high relationship to avoidance vi 
vioral measures Were highly relate 


ic d pae content. Resuli 
Я of dopamine pathways. 


rgia State U) A | 

after fornicotomy 

ov), Vol 12(3), 
15 sham- - 


ih Carolina, 
avoida' 


de Castro, 
spatial discrimi 
. Behavioral 
rained 15 
Holtzman 


tion and 5 su t 
run. Fornix lesion: impairment іп 
the acquisition and reversal performance of the po E 
1 tion. The response discri tion Was E 


discrimina: 
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fected by the lesion. Results indicate that the hippo- 
campal-fornix system is involved in the long-term 
lorage or retrieval of the spatiotemporal relationships of 
stimuli in the environment. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 6776. Dewar, A. J. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) Changes 
in incorporation of (^^ C) uridine into uridine nucleotides 
in rat visual cortex during first exposure to light. 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 45(1), 134-140. 
—The Ist exposure of newly weaned Piebald Virol Glaxo 
rats to light resulted in a transient change in the labeling 
of uridine nucleotides in the visual cortex but not in the 
frontal cortex. 30 min after exposure to light, the 
proportion of intraventricularly administered [“С]игі- 
dine incorporated into uridine diphosphate and uridine 
triphosphate was increased significantly relative to the 
dark control value. After a 3-hr exposure to light, no 
differences were seen between the light-exposed experi- 
mental and dark-exposed control Ss. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6777. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) A 
simple method for determining the shock threshold of 

the white rat. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 91(2), 303-304.—Used W. Dixon and F. Massey's 
(1957) "up and down" technique to determine shock 
thresholds on 4 male albino rats; the technique involves 
subjecting S to a series of 1-sec shocks at 60-sec intervals. 
The thresholds determined for each S were 39, 52, ЗР 
and 45.5 v. 

6778. Greene, Ernest & Stauff, Chris. (U Southern 
California) Behavioral role of hippocampal connections. 
гете! Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 45(1), 141-160. 
—Evaluated the functions of particular afferent and 
efferent connections of the hippocampus in a sequence 
of learning tasks. 9 male Long-Evans hooded rats with 
damage to the fornix were impaired in learning to reverse 
a position habit, learning to alternate position, learning 
to extinguish running for water reward, and learning a 
passive avoidance habit. Ss with lesions of the subiculum 
or of the cingulum (N = 12) were impaired in avoid- 
ance learning only. Exploration of an open field, learnin, 
of the original position habit, and running latencies in 
performing the maze habits were not significantly 
affected by any lesion treatment. Results support the 
cod that the hippocampus is involved in separable 

unctions. "Response suppression" may be one of its 

activities, but the hippocampus also appears to have a 
- special role in the storage and recall of spatial habits. (42 
— ref)—Journal abstract. 

6779. Hannon, Roseann & Bader, Arlene. (U of the 

Pacific) A comparison of frontal pole, anterior median 
and caudate nucleus lesions in the rat. Physiology & 
- Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 513-521.—48 СЕН strain 
male hooded rats with frontal pole cortex, anterior 
. median cortex, caudate nucleus, or sham control lesions 
were tested in 3 experiments on activity, spatial reversal 
learning, and delayed response learning. Performance of 
- the lesioned groups was compared with that of higher 
. mammals with frontal and caudate | 


frontz esions on similar 
problems. Ss with either type of frontal lesion were 
- Significantl 


more hyperactive than controls during the 
- Ist hour of testing but were not impaired on reversal or 

delayed response learning. Caudate lesioned Ss were 
| Significantly more hyperactive than the frontally lesioned 
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Broups, were significantly impaired on the reversal task, 
and showed some indication of impairment on the 
delayed response task. (54 ref)—Journal abstract, 

6780. Hartje, W. & Ettlinger, G. (Aachen Technical 
U, Faculty of Medicine, W Germany) Reaching in light 
and dark after unilateral posterior parietal ablations in 
the monkey. Cortex, 1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 346-354, 
—Undertook a detailed comparison of the accuracy of 
reaching with the ipsilateral and contralateral hand in 
the light and in the dark after unilateral posterior parietal 
ablations in 4 rhesus monkeys. Reaching in the light was 
impaired only in the contralateral hand, with gross and 
predominantly medial misreaching. In the dark, reaching 
with the contralateral hand was even more impaired than 
in the light, but with no significant tendency toward 
medial misreaching. Reaching with the ipsilateral hand 
in the dark was also impaired but much less and not as 
consistently as with the contralateral hand. A predomi- 
nance of lateral errors was observed for the ipsilateral 
hand in the dark. Results indicate that the disorder of 
reaching found after unilateral posterior parietal abla- 
tions in monkeys cannot be explained as a disturbance of 
visual orientation. The findings suggest the presence of a 
disorder of visuomotor coordination in addition to a 
nonspecific spatial disturbance in the dark and a 
contralateral somatosensory defect.—R. Gunter. 

6781. Hodos, William’ & Fletcher, Gordon V. (U 
Maryland) Acquisition of visual discrimination after 
nucleus rotundus lesions in pigeons. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 501-506.—Investigated 
the effects of lesions of nucleus rotundus thalami in 5 
White Carneaux pigeons on the postoperative acquisition 
of visual intensity and pattern discriminations. Ss were 
pretrained to peck stimulus discs and obtain grain 
reward from a dispenser. Following pretraining, bilateral 
lesions were made in nucleus rotundus. After recovery 
from sur; ery, the Ss were given their Ist exposure to the 
stimuli. The performance of these Ss was compar ed with 
the preoperative performance in the same discriminnn 
task of 27 pigeons that were being trained concurrently 
in another experiment. Results indicate that nucleus 
rotundus lesions impair original learning as well as 
retention of established discrimination performances. 
—Journal abstract. n 

6782. Hoffman, Howard S. & Ratner, Alan M. (Bry 
Mawr Coll) A shock-delivery system for newly hatc! of 
Precocial birds. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 575-576. (U 

6783. Howard, James L. & Breese, George К. (7 
North Carolina, Child Development Inst, Bey, са 
Sciences Research Ctr, Chapel НШ) Physiological ant 
behavioral effects of centrally-administered e Нун 
dopamine in cats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Bett 
ior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 651-661.—Intraventrioi 
injections of 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) into e 
produced a greater reduction of brain norepinep Min 
than dopamine content while producing no change е, 
brain serotonin. The effects immediately after ШЕШШ 
injection of 6-OHDA included hypothermia, n 
respiratory rate, and in the presence of pargyline 5. ор 
rage. Following the 151 injection, a prolonged pen nie: 
hypophagia and hypodipsia occurred. Subsequen! у i 
tions produced less hypothermia and greater increase 
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respiratory rate. Measurement of sleep-wake ratios 
indicated that paradoxical sleep was initially reduced by 
6-OHDA administration, but eventually recovered to 
occupy its normal percentage of the cycle. However, 
wake time was increased and slow-wave sleep time 
decreased. Ss treated wtih 6-OHDA had lower baseline 
heart rates than controls and showed no evidence for 
acquiring à conditioned heart-rate response, although 
heart-rate response to shock was potentiated. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6784. Kling, John O. & Bartley, Kerry S. (Coll of St 
Teresa) Effects of frontal ablations on visual discrimina- 
tion in the rat. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 91(2), 305-306.—6 rats were given 100 reinforce- 
ments on continuous reinforcement and then assigned to 
either the experimental or control group. Both groups 
acquired the original discrimination in 4 sessions. The 
experimental group did not reverse more quickly in any 
of the 3 test reversals than the control group. 

_ 6785. Martin, David G.; Hawryluk, Garry A. & Guse, 
Linda L. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Experimental 
c of pcan influences: Ultrasound as a 

us. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 197 Dec), 
Vol 83(6), 589-608.—Used ulasoand t ae i 
study its effects on behavior without S awareness. In Exp 
I evoked responses were elicited in 7 of 24 undergradu- 
ates by ultrasonic tones when Ss were reporting the 
Presence of no stimulus. In Exp II with 20 male Ss, 
En dic skin response conditioning to a compound 
is nm made up of ultrasound and a red light resulted 
x pur latencies to the compound stimulus than to the 
J ie t alone, during extinction. The differences did not 
КА among control Ss, supporting the occurrence of 
ack, loning without awareness. In Exp III with 16 Ss, 
Raid performance was disrupted by providing 
150 ta ш as an anticipatory cue for 1 of 2 lights over 
The mu and then reversing the ultrasound-light pairing. 
aired aad did not facilitate reaction time to the 
ан t t during the Ist 150 trials, however. Results 
Ene ee without awareness, and the method is 
оо joni might be extended to the study of 
rt MOSS aes and to clinical applications. (75 
Зеб. Neill, Darryl B.; Ross, Joseph Е. & Grossman, 
veni (Emory U) Effects of lesions in the dorsal 

К, Striatum on locomotor activity and оп 
Blacher effects of amphetamine. Pharmacology, 
697-702 SR & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 205), 
SUI Aag bern electrolytic lesions in the 
uro ait le anterior striatum of 7 adult male 
ous Wheel pina ino rats reliably increased spontane- 
ed the stimul ng compared to 9 controls and potentiat- 

oth runnin ant M of amphetamine on activity in 
lesions in ДЕ wheels and stabilimeters. Comparable 
Produced a d ventral aspects of the striatum of 8 Ss 

Dots pone in spontaneous wheel running and 
either whe d y the activating effects of amphetamine in 

6787 n. or stabilimeters. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
d'Electrophysiol J. (U Claude Bernard de Lyon, Lab 
modulation of opie, Villeurbanne, France) A selective 

anterior limb FREUD input suppressed by lesions of 

PEN IU of the anterior commissure. Physiology 

 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 523-526.— Performed 
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male Wistar rats. The speci А 
observed in the mitral cell layer of the olfactory bulbs of — 
hungry Ss receiving food odor disappeared in the side 
the unilateral section. The nonspecific arousal effect. 
disappeared as well. Results are discussed in terms of the. 
AAC centrifugal modulating role of the olfactory input, 
(20 ref}—Journal abstract. 
6788. Sagvolden, Terje & Wester, Knut. (U Oslo, Inst 
of Neurophysiology, Norway) Habituation of the startle 
reflex in rats with septal lesions. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 413-418.— Compared the habitua- — 
tion rate of the startle reflex in rats with septal lesions to 
the rate in control rats when 27 male albino Moll-Wistar 
rats were matched according to the initial response 
amplitude. The lesions were mainly restricted to th 
dorsal part of the septal nuclei. Ss with septal lesions 
required more trials than control rats to attain 
habituation criterion when the rats were tested 33 or 9. 
days after the operation, but not when they were teste 
on the 10th postoperative day. Results may be due to | 
loss of response inhibition or to increased arousal in 
Ss with septal lesions. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6789. Shibata, M. & Bureš, J. (Gifu U, 
Functional decortication employing reverberating corti 
cal spreading depression: Experimental evaluation 
advantages and limitations. Experimental Neuro! 
1974(Dec), Vol 45(3), 415-423.—Data from 13 male 
hooded (Druckrey) rats anesthetized with allobarbital 
suggest that functional decortication by Rye 
cortical depression decreases the amount of exte! 
applied KCl, but that its practical use is limited by long 
cycle duration, obligatory electrophysiological contro 
and presence of f lesion or preservation of activity 
the treated area. Implications for behavioral studies are — 


noted. (18 ref) 


Robin & Cowey, Alan. (U Nottin; AS 

iscrimination learning and trai in 

rats wi 1 Quarterly Jo 

iooded Lister 

on a con 

In Exp I the 
mina- 


or 0 
ony di esis which 

al damage 
ng, but they are 
n of the same — 


Results 
attempts to exp! 
bya widespread red 
consistent with a more 
hypothesis. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6791. Stoller, William L. (Indiana О 
saccharin solution intake in rats 
lesions. Physiolo; & Behavior, C 
599-602.—Striatal damage т the albino rat 
influence food or water intake, differential consump 
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of a saccharin solution and water, or body weight, 
Suggesting that the portion of the posterior striatum 
Which was damaged is of little or no importance in the 
"regulation of food and water intake. 
__ 6792. Thomas, John B. & Thomas, Kay A. (Coll of 
Wooster) Square-runway avoidance behavior and septal 
lesions in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 
3(4), 577—582.—In Exp I 10 septal-lesioned male Wistar 
‘Tats acquired the square-runway avoidance response 
‘Significantly faster than did 10 controls. In Exp II 8 
lesioned Ss and 8 controls were compared on the 
- acquisition of a regular 1-way avoidance response in the 
“same apparatus. This change in procedure facilitated the 
avoidance responding of the control Ss and inhibited 
avoidance acquisition by the Ss with septal lesions. (15 
tef)—Journal abstract. 
_ 6793. Ware, C. B.; Diamond, I. T. & de, V. A. 
(State U New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) 
Effects of ablating the striate cortex on a successive 
pattern discrimination: Further study of the visual 
System in the tree shrew (Tupaia glis). Brain, Behavior 
-& Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(4), 264-279.— Previous studies 
have shown that tree shrews without striate cortex can 
easily discriminate between 2 simple patterns presented 
simultaneously. It has been suggested that these animals 
cannot actually identify patterns without striate cortex, 
but simply detect differences between 2 stimuli by 
“scanning. The present study showed that 7 tree shrews 
with damage to striate cortex, including complete 
removal, could discriminate horizontal from vertical 
Stripes when presented either simultaneously or succes- 
"sively. This result supports the view that tree shrews do 
have the capacity to identify patterns in the absence of 
striate cortex. Results also show that the Ss could 
perform the same discrimination following damage to 
the temporal cortex. However, if the lesion included all 
of the striate cortex plus a large amount of temporal 
cortex, the Ss failed to discriminate the orientation of 
Stripes even when they were displayed simultaneously, 
_ —Journal abstract. 
. . 6794. Whishaw, Ian Q. & Robi T. E. (U 
— Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Сое anodal Mud 
. cathodal lesions and metal deposition in eliciting 
postoperative locomotion in the rat. Physiology & 
А Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 539-551.—Conducted 
: See with a total of 432 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats in which anodal lesions elicited more 
. Vigorous running in the first 8 postoperative hrs than 
_ cathodal lesions. Vigorous dose pendent running also 
followed injections of FeCl, and CuCl, but was less 
_ vigorous following H, О or HCI injections. Injections of 
Other transition metals and AICI, were ineffective. 
. Particularly active sites for both lesions and injections 
— were the dorsomedial and posterior hypothalamic nuclei. 
— but running also followed anterior һу thalamic-preop- 
tic and anterior lateral hypothalamic Чеш. Behavioral 
tests administered at 24 failed to reveal persistent 
deficits correlated with effective lesion placements for 
Tunning, but increasing the lesion size in the caudal 
hypothalamus decreased Postlesion running and in- 
creased the occurrence and Severity of postlesion 
akinesia and Somnolence. A zone of tissue inflammation 
_ Surrounded sites of anodal cavitation and sites of FeCl, 
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and CuCl, injections. Results suggest that the irritative 
action of metals deposited by injection or lesion produce 
postoperative running and tissue inflammation, possibly — 
concurrently. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 7 
6795. Wilburn, Margaret W. & Kesner, Raymond P, 
(U Utah) Effects of caudate nucleus stimulation upon 
initiation and performance of a complex motor task, 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 45(1), 61-71, 
timulation of the caudate nucleus at either 7 or 100 
Hz impaired performance of a complex motor task by 6 
adult implanted cats. The disruptive effects on execution 
of the task occurred at low amperages and appeared to 
involve interference with temporal programing of re- 
sponse components. Task initiation was impaired by 
stimulation at higher amperages. Electrical stimulation 
of anterior sites in the caudate nucleus resulted in 
impairment of performance at lower stimulation intensi- 
ties than did stimulation of posterior sites, Although - 
stimulation (7 Hz) of hippocampus, nonspecific thalamic 
nuclei, or mesencephalic reticular formation also resulted 
in performance deficits, the topography of interference 
effects and the threshold intensities required for disrup- 
tion were different from those resulting from stimulation 
of the caudate nucleus. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6796. Yoshimura, H.; Gomita, Y. & Ueki, S. (Kyushu 
U, Faculty of Pharmaceutical Sciences, Japan) Changes и 
in acetylcholine content in rat brain after bilateral 1 
olfactory bulbectomy in relation to mouse-killing 
behavior. Pharmacology, ^ Biochemistry & Behavior, 
окос, Vol 2(5), 703-705.— Measured acetylcho- 
line (Ach) content in male Wistar King-A rats. 14 Ss with 
olfactory bulbectomy (OB) exhibited significant! lower 
Ach levels in the cortex than did 13 intact and 9 sham- 
operated controls. However, there was no signi 
difference in Ach level of all brain areas between t ү 
killer and nonkiller OB Ss. Results may suggest the} 
cortical cholinergic function was activated by ease 
my, but the change in cortical Ach level was not relate 
to muricide. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. Coll) 
6797. Zeigler, H. P. & Karten, Harvey J. (Hunter x 
Central trigeminal structures and the lateral Wat! 
alamic syndrome in the rat. Science, ТАРО M: 
186(4164), 636-637.—Extrahypothalamic lesions 0! c i 
tral trigeminal structures produced a syndra 1 
aphagia, adipsia, finickiness, and food spillage ‘ Я 
oltzman rats. The similarity of these ee К 
lateral hypothalamic syndrome and the locatio E: 
trigeminal structures within the diuum Mom 
that some components of the latera hypot КЕЛ al 
syndrome are due to incidental damage to ge 
fibers of passage. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects х 
6798. Alhava, Eeva & Mattila, Mauri J. (О Helsinki 


Finland) lent differences of amphetamine 
levels in brain and heart of adult and developing vo 


Acta Pharmacologica & Toxicologica, 19740Мат), 
34(3), 211-221. Ne 
6799. Anson, John E. & Chandler, B. J. (Step земе 
Austin State U) Chlorpromazine effects оп self-put Vol 
ior. Journal of General Psychology, 197 wa 
910), 307-308.— 64 albino rats were tested in à гш S 
and injected intraperitoneally with chlorpromazin 
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saline. The self-punitive effect was shown for all Ss 
injected with saline early or late in escape training. Ss 
receiving chlorpromazine either early or late in escape 
training failed to exhibit sustained performance during 
punished extinction and performed similarly to chlorpro- 
mazine-injected Ss tested in regular extinction. 

6800. Antonaccio, Michael J.; Halley, Jeanne & 
Kerwin, Linda. (CIBA-GEIGY, Pharmaceuticals Div, 
Summit, NJ) Functional significance of a-stimulation 
and a-blockade on responses to cardiac nerve stimula- 
tion in anesthetized dogs. Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 
16(4), 765-777.—Investigated whether a-stimulants could 
inhibit responses to sympathetic nerve stimulation via a 
feedback inhibition loop mediated by prejunctional a- 
receptors. Responses to cardiac nerve stimulation in 54 
anesthetized dogs were compared before, during the 
peak effect of a drug infusion, and during a second drug 
infusion subsequent to the intravenous administration of 
phentolamine. The drugs infused were norepinephrine, 
phenylephrine, clonidine,naphazoline—all a-stimulants— 
and guanethidine. All drugs caused marked eleva- 
tions of blood pressure, an indication of a-stimulation, 
but only guanethidine caused significant blockade of 
Tesponses to sympathetic nerve stimulation. In addition, 
phentolamine, an a-receptor blocker, and desipramine,an 
inhibitor of amine uptake, did not potentiate responses 
to sympathetic nerve stimulation. Results do not support 
the hypothesis that sympathetic nerves are mie a 
functionally significant feedback loop mediated by a- 
receptors. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
eek: Balthazart, Jacques. (U Liège, Lab de Biochimie 
he et Comparée, Belgium) Short-term effects of 
Eram propionate on the behaviour of young 
р ct male domestic ducks (Anas platyrhynchos). 

р pe Belgica, 1974, Vol 14(1), 1-10.—Investigat- 
s displays, sexual behavior, and aggression in 5 
М зане ducks that received intramuscular injec- 
um Ка d 9 mg testosterone propionate for 21 days, 
(UR dou 5 control males in a group that included 8 
E. dn of which received injections of 21.9 mg 
signific monobenzoate. Among injected males à 
I ч increase occurred in sexual behavior and in 5 
for low Social displays, but not in aggression. Reasons 
cial aise ession and for the nonoccurrence of one 

6802 рау are discussed. (21 ref)—S. Slak. 

R. & Pra años, Guadalupe; Daniel, P. M.; Moorhouse, S. 
Inhibition > p: E. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, England) 
with been entry of some amino acids into the brain, 
cldurias ons on mental retardation in the aminoa- 
260-269, A hological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 
acids were m normally high levels of various amino 
causing sat aintained in the bloodstream of Wistar rats, 
and partial uration of amino acid transport into the brain 
HS TE from the brain of other amino acids 
could s A prom synthesis. Excluded amino acids 
Concentratio as e 19 enter the brain by raising their 
Of these fi = е bloodstream. The possible relevance 
treatment ings to improvements in the dietary 

iscussed 5 some inborn errors of metabolism is 

6803, 128 re Journal abstract. 

Schedules 21760 James E. (U Maryland) Conjunctive 
ана of reinforcement: 1. Rat effects 
‘barbital and d-amphetamine. Journal of the 


Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22 
561-573.—Keypecking of 4 adult male White Carn аш 
pigeons was maintained under conjunctive schedules 
food presentation in which both a fixed-interval (FD) : 
a fixed-ratio (FR) schedule had to be completed be! 
peck produced food. For 2 Ss, pecks on a sing 
completed both schedule requirements. For 2 ot 
each requirement was scheduled on a separate ke 
the 2-key schedule, a peck after 5 min on the. 
scheduling the FI requirement produced food if at li 
10 pecks had occurred on the ratio key. When 
requirement was scheduled on a separate key, resp: 
rates on the FR key were generally higher in the е; 
portion of the interval and declined as the int 
progressed; responding on the FI key, once initia 
typically remained at a constant rate throughout 
interval. Res adne under the single-key schedule | 
characterized by a high rate early in the interv: 
then changed to a lower rate that continued until 
produced food. For all Ss, increases in response T 
with pentobarbital and dextroamphetamine were 
versely related to the control rate of responding. 
equivalent rates on each key of the 2-key schedule | 
compared, both drugs increased rates on the FR ki 
Although the effects of both drugs were rate depend 
each drug differentially modified the pattern of respon 
ing under the single-key schedule. (15 ref)—J 


er.smoking a pl 


intramuscular i! 2 mg haloperi 


cannabis cigaret 
intramuscularly; (c) 
both drugs; and (d) after 
injection. The drugs ha 
hypnotizability 
Harvard Group Scale of H 
6805. Bond, Alyson & y ie 

analogue scales in rating subjective ini 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
211-218.—Administered 16 visual analog scales 
the validity of the scales in measuring _ 
received 150 mg of butobarbitone 

mg of flurazepam, and a placebo. 
there were no significant eff | 
but there was а tendency for ‘Ss 


effect which was са! 
flurazepam. (15 ref)— 


England 
feeding in the rat. Ps 
145-150.—Latency of 
male albino rat was mar 


toneal injection of chloralose. Feeding generally began 
before the onset of drinking or sedation. The optimum 
| dose to facilitate food intake appeared to be lower at 
night than by day. It is concluded that chloralose has a 
| primary Visier: effect which is much more 
powerful than that of 2-deoxyglucose.—Journal abstract. 

| 6807. Borison, Richard L.; Mosnaim, Aron D. & 
Sabelli, Hector C. (U Health Sciences/The Chicago 
- Medical School, IL) Biosynthesis of brain 2-phenylethy- 
lamine: Influence of decarboxylase inhibitors and d- 
amphetamine. Life Sciences, 1974(Nov), Vol 15(10), 
1837-1848.—2-Phenylethylamine (PEA) is an endoge- 
nous brain amine which probably modulates affective 
- behavior. Using a gas-liquid chromatographic method 
_ for the quantification of PEA (as its dinitrophenylsulfon- 
— ic acid derivative), 340.9 +/— 45.8 ng of PEA/g of wet 
brain was found in white male New Zealand rabbits. 
Brain PEA levels were markedly decreased by the 
intraperitoneal administration of 200 mg/kg, 4 hrs before 
= Sacrifice, of the levoaromatic amino acid decarboxylase 
inhibitors a-methyldopa, levo-a-methyldopa hydrazine 
(MK-486), or a combination of both. Since MK-486 
inhibits only peripheral decarboxylase, brain PEA must 
be in part of peripheral origin. Another decarboxylase 
inhibitor, RO-4-4602, failed to affect brain PEA content. 
Dextroamphetamine (10 mg/kg) induced a small deple- 
tion of PEA after 30 min in untreated Ss; when given in 
combination with RO-4-4602, brain PEA content was 
markedly decreased. 4 hrs after dextroamphetamine 
injection, brain PEA levels were markedly increased. 
is supports the view that amphetamine releases PEA 
_ апа stimulates its synthesis. (35 tef)—Journal abstract. 
T 6808. Braithwaite, R. A.; Nakra, B. R. & Gaind, R. 
(Guy's Hosp, Poisons Unit, London, England) Steady- 
state plasma concentrations during single and multiple 
dosage schedules of amitriptyline. Psychological Medi- 
cine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 338-341.— Measured plasma 
amitriptyline and nortriptyline concentrations in 5 
healthy adult males who each received 2 different dosage 
regimes of amitriptyline (Tryptizol) for 14-day periods 

(25 mg 3 times daily and 75 mg once nightly). Mean 

| steady-state plasma concentrations during the 2 dosage 
= regimes were in close accord. The daily variations in 
| 1 were only minimal during 
_ the 3 times/day dosage regime but during the once 
a was an average decline in 
= total drug plasma concentrations (amitriptyline plus 


by oo without there being 


in therapeutic efficacy, (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6809. Browne, R. G.; Harris, R. T. & Ho, B. T. (Texas 
Ј Mental Sciences, Houston) Stimulus 
properties of mescaline and N-methylated derivatives: 
Difference in peripheral and direct central administra- 
tion. _Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(1) 43-56, 
—Trained 35 male Sprague-Dawley Tats in a 2-lever 
Operant chamber to discriminate the drugged (intraperi- 
toneal—ip—mescaline) state from the nondrugged state 
- (saline, ip). On session days following mescaline adminis- 
tration, only responses on the right lever of the operant 
chamber were reinforced, and on days following saline 
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only responses on the left lever were rewan 
degree of discrimination between mescaline and 
was determined by the percentage of responding ‹ 
State appropriate lever during extinction. Ss were 
tested for stimulus generalization after ip or intraven 
cular (iv) injections of various doses of mes 
N-methylmescaline (NMM), N,N-dimethylmesca 
(DMM), or saline. Mescaline iv exhibited a dose-d 
ent generalization to the cue produced by systemi lly. 
injected mescaline, indicating a central nervous system — 
locus of action. NMM demonstrated only saline resi 
ses regardless of the dose or route of administratio 
DMM at a dose of 50 mg/kg, ip, generated. o 
characteristic of mescaline, suggesting a similarity ir 
behavioral effects between DMM and mescaline. It is _ 
concluded that NMM and DMM, 2 psa nee 
of mescaline, apparently do not play a significant rolein _ 
the ааа беа stimuli. (23 ref) Journal 
abstract. 

6810. Charpy, Jean-Pierre & Guey, Nicole. (UER 
Marseille-Luminy, Marseille, France) [Experimental a 
Clinical study of the effects of marihuana.] (Fre 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1973, Vol 16(1), 31-55. Divid 
24 21-30 yr old teachers who had never smoked 
marihuana into 2 groups of 6 men and 6 women each, — 
One group smoked a placebo, the other smoked 3 
marihuana. Ss were tested before smoking, again f 
same afternoon after smoking, and 1 wk later. Insti 
ments were | projective test, 3 intellectual tests (fig 
arrangement, immediate recall, and reproduction of | 
duration of sounds), and 3 sensorimotor tests, 
Tequiring the use of judgment. After smoking 
an increase in productivity on the projective test 
noted, correlated with loss of learning Ше 
Despite increased productivity, vocabulary di 
become richer or more precise. Relaxation of € рге 
and control was noted, and in some Ss pathologi 
morbid responses. These results indicate a global 
of marihuana on the cognitive and affective ES oth 
of the total personality. The nonsignificance o! i 
results may have been a matter of timing. (En 
summary) (15 ref)—E. E. Brown. 

ФП сызы, G. B. (U Sidney, NSW, Aus 
Facilitation of avoidance acquisition in the ra 
ethanol and its abolition by a-methyl pyro 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(1), Mee 3 
experiments with a total of 60 Sprague-Dawley, à 
and 20 Wistar male rats, intraperitoneal ethano of 
2.0 g/kg) significantly facilitated the acquisition 
way shuttle box avoidance task. This effect d ү 
ished by the prior administration of the bc 
Synthesis inhibitor, a-methyl p-tyrosine m pr 
hydrochloride (80 mg/kg). This dose of p 
itself had no effect upon acquisition. Js fd 
Consistent with the hypothesis that facili d 
avoidance acquisition by ethanol may be ear 
drugs effect on newly synthesized catechol: 
Tef)—Journal abstract. (U T 

6812. Cox, Verne C. & King, James М. (U a 
Arlington) The effects of estradiol on food p Т 
weight in ovariectomized rats with amygdalo! 37 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 2(3-A), ЭТ 


—The effects of estradiol on increased food ini 


body weight gain induced by ovariectomy were exam- 
ined in 8 female Holtzman albino rats with lesions of the 
cortical and medial amygdaloid nuclei. 16 additional Ss 
served as controls. Lesioned Ss displayed typical ovariec- 
tomy-induced hyperphagia and weight gain. Estradiol 
injections were effective in maintaining normal food 
intake and weight gain in ovariectomized lesioned Ss. (29 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

6813, Cushman, Paul & Kreek, Mary J. (St Luke’s 
Hosp Ctr, New York, NY) Methadone-maintained 
patients: Effect of methadone on plasma testosterone, 
FSH, LH, and prolactin. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Oct), Vol 74(11), 1970-1973.—Studied 
the effects of a single dose of methadone on levels of 
plasma testosterone, follicle stimulating hormone (FSH), 
prolactin, and luteinizing hormone (LH). Hormone 
levels in 8 male methadone patients ranging in age from 
25 to 42 yrs were determined immediately before and 2, 
4, 24, 26, and 28 hrs following a standard daily dose of 
methadone. Although some correlation between high 
pee methadone levels and low testosterone levels was 
ound, there were no significant changes in levels of 
plasma testosterone, prolactin, FSH, or LH following 
Ingestion of methadone. It is concluded that daily 
methadone doses taken by stable tolerant individuals do 
Not adversely effect plasma testosterone or plasma 
pituitary hormone levels. (20 ref)—J. Kelly. 

B oan. P. C. & Kulkarni, S. K. (SMS Medical 
inh aipur, India) A comparative study of d- and + 
P кепе on the open field performance of rats. 
field M atmaeolosia. 1974, Vol 39(1), 67-70.—Open- 
(eee ASS following the administration of dextro- or 
b jd jetamine was compared in male Haffkine albino 
differ ia = 25 in each drug group). А significant 
роя oe d found between the effects of the 2 isomers 
Mur ну; саспела ае alone causing 

Cn stereotypy. In both cases dose-response 
fn id were curvilinear. Although both isomers prod- 
vere Bacal stereotypy, the dose-response relations 
iflerences b y monotonic, increasing with no significant 

Behav etween isomers. These differential effects on 
enavior have been explained on the basis of - 

cificity Огей plained on the basis of stereospe 
BTE consistent ergic neurons for amphetamine. Results 
nt with earlier hypotheses that the horizontal 


and verti E 
1С Vertical stereotyped behaviors of rats in the open ` 


fi ituati 
ака are functions of brain noradrenergic and 
6815. 092 373165, respectively.—Journal abstract. 
Medical cuis Michael & Sheard, Michael H. (Yale U, 
chool) Effects of lysergic acid diethylamide 


on habituation and sensitization of the startle 


response in the 3 
lehavi, rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
the efter oy Sep-Oct), Vol 265), с 63. Measured 
total of 180 SD on the acoustic startle response in а 
experiments Tes Sprague-Dawley albino rats in 4 
a high dose (1 ow dose (20 ug/kg) facilitated startle but 
lepressed ax 60 ug/kg) at first facilitated but then 
ose (40 ua somewhat, relative to an intermediate 
detect, УКЕ) 2-brom-LSD (160 pg/kg) had no 
Startle in = he ct, and 40 ug/kg LSD did not change 
Sensitizatio; phe-lesioned Ss. LSD appeared to augment 
Since it did. rather than act on the startle circuit directly, 
tion with ae increase startle unless given in conjunc- 
ither background noise or repetitive tones. 
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LSD did not prevent between-session habitua! 
Relationships between habituation, sensitization, and the 
midbrain raphe nuclei are discussed. (18 ref)—Journa 
abstract. ue 
6816. de Souza, Maria R.; Karniol, Isac G. & Ventura, 
Dora F. (U Sao Paulo, Brazil) Human tonal preferences 
as a function of frequency under A'-tetrahydro- - 
cannabinol. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 607-611.—Measured to 
preference distributions in 25 normal-hearing, male 
aduate and undergraduate student volunteers, before 
and after the ingestion in double-blind conditions of 5, 
10, 20, and 40 mg of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol (&-TH 
an active constituent of marihuana, and placebo 
Placebo and 5 mg of A-THC did not change the typica 
inverted U-shaped distribution of preferences as functioi 
of sound frequency. At higher dosages there 
reliable tendency towards preference for the hi 
pitched tones, and in a few cases, a disruption 
responses. Increase in pulse rate, alterations in tim 
production tasks, and subjective effects were oth 
actions of the higher dosages of the drug. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


6817. Dittrich, A. & 
) [Su 


different times. 
optical hallucin: 
suggestion. The tests У 
tion of the Ss, showed a great inti ual "4 
variability of the intensity of THC effects. 2 hrs after - 
application of the drug, the following subjective side — 
eliects were observed: weariness and feebleness, heavi » 
dizziness, and hypersensitivity against — — 
found in self-assesse 
trate, results of the test 


HC and placebo was - 
ability to concen- _ 
ignificant decrease of 
formance under THC. i 
pev6818. Dykstar, Шоба АЗМ MeMillan, I 
rth Carolina, Chaj 
E acting narcotic antagoni 
s hine, naltrexone, and 
led behavior of 8 mal 
decreased the rate _ 
(FR) and fixed- 
FR schedule. 


nA Vie 
blocking the rate-decreas 
Diedule-controlled үрт Meo pormi 
iven immediately before morphine, n 
A ас ре antagonists than naloxone. Higher - 
doses of all 3 antagonists were required to block the 
effects of morphine as the time between the administra- 
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on of the antagonist and morphine increased. Naltrex- 
one provided a slightly better antagonism of morphine 
than diprenorphine when morphine was given 2 or 6 hrs 
ter the antagonist, and both antagonists had a longer 
duration of antagonist action than naloxone. (25 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 
.. 6819. Entingh, Dan & Damstra-Entingh, Terri. (U 
North Carolina, Medical School, Div of Chemical 
Neurobiology, Chapel Hill) Avoidance training and 
incorporation of *H-uridine into RNA, UMP and UDP- 
Sugars in mouse brain. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 579—584.— The incor- 
poration of ^H-uridine into RNA and selected nucleo- 
ides of the brains of 14 experimental and 14 control 
male C57BL/6J mice during avoidance training was 


unds, 
RNA 


Barry J.; Fuxe, Kjell & Hokfelt, Tomas. 
England) Inhibitory role of dopamine 
ryptamine in the sexual behaviour of 
еа Journal T. Pharmacology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 29(1), 187-191.—A. inistered drugs 
which interfere with either dopamine (DA), serotonin (5- 
; HT), or noradrenaline (NA) transmission in the central 
. nervous system to 70 estrogen- and 50 estrogen + pro- 
Besterone-treated female Sprague-Dawley rats and made 
observations on their sexual behavior. Decreasing either 
DA or 5-HT transmission enhanced the sexual receptivi- 
ty of шон while increasing DA 
and/or 5-HT- bited this behavior to 
+ progesterone-treated 
roles for these amines in 
9 ref)—Journal abstract. 
(U Illinois, Medical Ctr, 
etic plants: Il. Journal of 

ol 6(1), 83-84.— Pre. 


M. (VA Hosp, Oklahoma City, 
ions in consciousness. Biologi. 
y Bulletin, 1974(Mar), 


knowledge of” alt whereas behavioral data 
rovide “knowled; the phenomena. The 2 
. Approaches complement one another in the study of 
-. altered states. 
6823. Glick, Stanley D.; Jerussi, Thomas P.: Wat 
onald Н. & Green, Jack P. (Mt Sinai School wt 


Medicine, City U New York) Amphetamine-induced 
changes in striatal dopamine and acetylcholine levels 
and relationship to rotation (circling behavior) in rats, 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Nov), Vol 23(22), 
3223-3225.—High doses of dextroamphetamine induce 
rats to rotate to the right or left in a manner similar to 
the rotation toward the side of the lesion of rats 
unilaterally lesioned in the nigro-striatal systems, The 
present experiment tested the hypothesis that there is an 
intrinsic bilateral imbalance in the dopamine (DA) 
content of left and right nigro-striatal systems which is 
accentuated by amphetamine. 12 female Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats were injected intraperitoneally with 20 mg/K 
dextroamphetamine sulfate; 12 controls were injecte 
with saline. An index of rotation, comparing pre- and. 
postinjection turning to the right or left, was obtained for 
each S. Amphetamine caused significant rotation (5 Ss to 
the left dol 7 to the right) compared to saline. In vitro 
determinations showed that amphetamine increased 
striatal acetylcholine levels and decreased DA and 
norepinephrine levels. In the amphetamine group only, | 
contralateral to ipsilateral striatal DA levels were directly 
correlated (p < .05) with the magnitude of the rotation- 
al difference. There were no significant correlations 
between any of the other chemical ratios and rotation. 
Results indicate that there is a normal DA imbalance in 
the left and right striati and that the potentiation of this 
imbalance by amphetamine is associated with rotation. 
—B, McLean. : 

6824. Greaves, George. (Gallia-Jackson-Meigs co 
munity Mental Health Ctr, Gallipolis, OH) Towa 1 of 
existential theory of drug dependence. Journdi id 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Oct) Vol o 
263-274.—A review of 5 leading theories of m 
деј ndence—acquired drive, avoidance paradigm, Tn ds 
bolic disease, conditioning, and automedicadonm i d 
them all lacking. Drug dependence is discusse ved thal 
the context of “passive euphoria,” and it is sug is 
persons who become drug dependent are those od 
not able, for reasons of attitudes or other а 5 inj 1 
create euphoria in usual ways. It is argued that AS drug- 
programs err seriously by failing to help to drugs. 
dependent person to find euphoric alternat ers 
Because of the ascetic orientation of most s for 
grams, they thus tend to uide hA E 
which they strive. (87 ref}—Journal abstract. Ў 

6825, Grenngrass, Pamela M. & Tonge Sally P 

2 5 T he accumulà 
(Ciba-Geigy Ltd, Basel, Switzerland) The 2 in 
of noradrenaline and 5-hydroxytryptamine d ipronia- 
regions of mouse brain after tetrabenazine ап ront 

P4. 2 " 'oges! 

zid: Effects of ethinyloestradiol and 2 191 Сол“ 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(2), 187- informa- 
ducted an experiment to determine preliminary S 
tion on the effects of ethinylestradiol and prog irs 
on monoamine synthesis. 4 groups of 5 Ner. h 
albino mice were injected with тегареп ] will 
later, 1 group was injected with prone oniazid 
iproniazid and ethinyloestradiol, and ! Mis Per the 
and progesterone. All Ss were killed 4 inc) 
iproniazid injection (16 hrs after tetrabenaz a 
noradrenaline (NA) and 5-hydroxytryptam" forebrain 
trations were determined in 3 regions: the thalamus, 
(cortex, hippocampus), the middle-brain (hypo 
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thalamus, striatum), and the hindbrain (midbrain, pons, when maternal behavior typically starts to decline. Thus, - 
medulla, cerebellum). Ethinylestradiol increased the depending upon the stage of the reproductive cycle in 
accumulation of NA in the fore- and middle-brain which progesterone is introduced, it can either inhibit or 
regions; progesterone decreased the accumulation of NA enhance nursing behavior. The action of progesterone 
in the fore- and middle-brain regions and of 5-hydroxy- during late gestation appears to be only on milk release, _ 
tryptamine in the middle- and hind-brain regions. It is (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
suggested that the results could help to explain the 6829. Herz, A.; Blüsig, J. & Papeschi, R. (Max- - 
increased incidence of depressive disorders at times Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, München, W Germany) Role 
when estrogen levels are suddenly reduced (e.g. postpar- оѓ catecholaminergic mechanisms in the expression of 
tum and menopausal depressions) because lov NA the morphine abstinence syndrome in rats. Psychophar- 
concentrations seem to be related to depression. —macologia, 1974, Vol 39(2), 121-143.—Studied the effects 
—Journal abstract. of dextroamphetamine, cocaine, and levodopa on the 
6826. Harris, Lance; Zucker, Robert A. & Lynn, preci itated morphine withdrawal syndrome in medium- 
Edward J. (American Lake VA, Psychology Services, and highly dependent male Sprague-Dawley rats. Intra~ 
Tacoma, WA) Some effects of nitrous oxide on fear. peritoneal administration of the drugs shortly before 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 6(1), 29-41. precipitating withdrawal by levallorphan induced a dose- 
—Investigated the fear-reducing potential of nitrous dependent increase of dominant withdrawal signs such 
oxide inhalation in 40 female Ss with strong responses to as jumping and a decrease of recessive signs such as wet 
the snake item of the Fear Survey Schedule. 4 groups of dog shaking; signs such as diarrhea and ptosis decreased, 
10 Ss were each given varying nitrous oxide фо and whereas rhinorrhea, salivation, and lacrimation j 
individually asked to approach a tame snake. Instru- creased. Therefore, the effects of these drugs are 
ments used included an approach distance measure; the interpreted as potentiation of withdrawal. Activation of - 
Fear Thermometer; questionnaires recording attitude noradrenergic or dopaminergic mechanisms with desi- 
and expectations, drug use history, and perceptions of pramine or apomorphine induced an increase in : 
the experiment; the Adjective Checklist; and a semantic intensity of withdrawal. When catecholamines (CA) were — 
differential. Results indicate significant fear reduction as previously depleted by alpha-methyl-para-t rosine 
à result of initial inhalation, and lack of effect corre- (AMT), a morphine lost a great part of its effective- | 
spondin, to dosage level. The greatest fear reduction is ness. Blockade of CA synthesis by AMT alone resulted fe: 
reflected in the verbal-cognitive data, the second greatest in decreased jumping while at the same time writhing 
in the overt-motor response category. (33 ref)—R. largely increased, in ucing a profile of signs characteris- 
Tomasko, üc for a weak withdrawal. Selective inhibition of 
6827. Heacock, Del & Wikle, Robert. (Boise State noradrenaline synthesis by FLA-63 resulted in a reduc- — 
Coll) The effect of alcohol and placebo on reaction time tion in withdrawal intensity. Ro 4-4602 + levodopa, _ 
irs distance judgment. Journal of General Psychology, given after AMT, antagonized and reversed the та 
74(Oct), Vol 91(2),265-268.—Observed 20 19-24 yrold боп of withdrawal. It is concluded that brain CA, 


3$ performance on reaction time (RT) and distance especially noradrenaline, are involved in the manifesta- 


рвеш (0). tasks following 5 doses of alcohol or tion of the morphine withdrawal syndrome. (45 ref) 
bo. The alcohol and placebo groups both showed © —Journal abstract. 
ap ment of RT by trials! DJ was only affected in the _ 6830. Holtzmann, Stephen С. (Emory 0) Tolerance to 
fiip ol group. It is suggested that alcohol may lead toa {һе stimulant effects of morphine and реи ini on 
perception. of when to react rather than an actual avoidance ling in the rat. P тас osin 
Physica! impairment of reaction time. Joumal abstract: 1914, Nol: 391), 23-37, Derema Сока 


6828, i i hine (.3-10 m and 
Herrenkohl, Lorraine R. (Temple U) Differen- curves for the effects of pé = Lae pe Mer 


tial effects of e ) 2 
h Progesterone on lactation and nursin ntazocine (1.0-30 mg/l ; 

[n ior in late pregnant and ыи ihe Pes sponding in 5 experiments a шша О n , 

zA siology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 495-499. Each dose of morphine was retested fo! n iin Es 

into muli aie poe of proe subcutaneously morphine E E, реа kt 
WES CE) t 18-23  redetermin treatment | 

A station The uon уы ы, birth, pentazocine or morphine. Upon шн testing, morphing 

d a high mortality among young, and produced and pentazocine both generated biphasi ponse 


Young that failed t i : ч i Graded increases in response rates were = 
appeared о thrive. Since nursing behavior curves. 5 "ka of morphine and b 1.0-10 mg/k 
. Rea, е шешне appeared КО ie о Suc. MARE vg disrupted by 10 mg/k| af 


actation, Beca 


Problems with ntazocine. е 


use mammary glands contained milk, of pe 


fi secretory activation in the glands were morphine and 
pa y Even though the pups suckled pinos got stimulant effects of the ток 
-o Suggesting dysfunctions in milk release. To tazocine were тап dose af 


ter; 2 
mune whether progesterone might alter maternal treatment; the disruptiv 


а + É 
s ‘eal wore it was established after birth, progesterone each drug was similarly 
injectj yected during the Ist postpartal week. The tolerance can develop 


tons depressed li i : ion of morphine ani 
tency to es litter weights and increased the action 0! de 
week, the 0001 over pups. During the 2nd postpartal develop alae for the view that a common 


5 injections red P 
causi reduced the latency to crouch, p! 5 : hine and 
ng females to act vigorously toward рар» ata time mechanism mediates the effects of morp! 
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ia pentazocine on avoidance behavior. (29 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 

6831. Houser, Vincent P. & Van Hart, Dale а 
Hosp. Psychotropic Drug Lab, Perry Point, ) 
Modulation of cholinergic activity and the aversive 
threshold in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 631-637.—Used the 
Spatial preference technique to measure the analgesic 
potency of atropine sulfate, eserine sulfate, pilocarpine 
nitrate, scopolamine methylbromide, and scopolamine 
hydrobromide in 18 male Sprague-Dawley rats. En- 
hanced cholinergic tone via the intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration of eserine or pilocarpine in conjunction with 
Scopolamine methylbromide produced significant incre- 
ments in the aversive threshold. These increments could 
not be accounted for solely by changes in motor activity 
or the debilitating effects of enhanced peripheral 
cholinergic stimulation. Scopolamine hydrobromide (1.0 
mg/kg) fully blocked the increments in the aversive 
threshold noted after the administration of pilocarpine 
(10.0 mg/kg). Results suggest that agents which enhance 
cholinergic tone can produce significant analgesia in the 
tat. While no firm conclusions can be made without 
further evidence, especially with regard to the antianal- 
gesic effects of the anticholinergics, it is possible that 
central cholinergic mechanisms may mediate the aver- 
Sive qualities of electric shock in the rat. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6832. Houser, Vincent P. (VA Hosp, Psychotropic 
Drug Lab, Perry Point, MD) The alternation of aversive 
thresholds after chronic administration of two tranqui- 
lizing agents. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 
383-392.—Administered chlorpromazine (.06, .125, and 
.25 mg/kg), and chlordiazepoxide (2.0, 4.0, 8.0, 16.0, and 
32.0 mg/kg), to 3 male Squirrel monkeys rforming 
under a titration schedule to ascertain their «Мес ироп 
aversive thresholds, Both agents reliably raised the 
aversive threshold to electric shock, but chlorpromazine 
was more potent in this regard. Chlordi Xide was 
able to augment the aversive threshold to moderate levels 
only under the middle range (i.e, 8 and 16 mg/kg) of 
doses tested, while chlorpromazine was able to raise the 
threshold to maximum levels under the 0.25 m; /kg 
dosage. Results suggest that chlordiazepoxide ma: fae 
analgesic properties at moderate doses, while c] lorpro- 


mazine may raise the aversive threshold by interfering 


with the execution of the Operant response.—Journal 
abstract. 


E 6833. Huang, Jen-Tzaw & Ho, Beng T. (U Minnesota) 
properties of d-amphetami 
and related compounds in rats. Pharmacology, Bocher 
istry & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5) 669-673. 
—Trained 20 male Sprague-Dawley tats to discriminate 
between 0.8 mg/kg of extroamphetamine sulfate and 
saline. During the discriminative training, Ss were 


Teceiving low doses 
exhibited mostly saline-lik 
mg/kg they produced mo: 


amphetamine lever. Doses hi er than 2.4 m, 
an initial stereotyped Peha ae and the E pana 
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period of latency before responding on the amp 
lever. In order to elucidate the structural ch 
of amphetamine involved in the production 
discriminative stimulus properties; a number of 
mine derivatives and related compounds were adm 
tered. Levoamphetamine, ephedrine, norephedrin 
methoxyamphetamine, and methylphenidate all 
uced discriminative stimulus properties similar tt 
troamphetamine, but doses 2-10 times greater 
dextroamphetamine were necessary. Results sugg 
most psychomotor stimulants, although having d 
structures, are likely to produce discriminative sti 
properties similar to dextroamphetamine. (I 
—Journal abstract. 
6834. Huang, Jen-Tzaw & Ho, Beng T. (U Mi 
Effects of nikethamide, picrotoxin and strychni 
"amphetamine-state.'' European Journal of Pha 
, 1974(Nov), Vol 29(1), 175-178,—Trained 5 
prague-Dawley rats to discriminate between 
troamphetamine sulfate (.8 mg/kg) or saline by sele 
ly pressing 2 levers programed on differential respoi 
low-rate 15-sec schedule for food reinforcement. Int 
peritoneal nikethamide (25-75 mg/kg), strych 
and 10 mg/kg), and picrotoxin (1.0 and 2.0 mg/kj 
not produce dextroamphetamine-like responding al 
Ss. Results indicate that in order for drugs to prod 
similar discriminative cues they should pu sp 
harmacological property іп common.—Journal 
$ 6835. Iti, Turan M. et al. (Чем Yoik Med 
NY) “Psychotropic” action of sex hori Жы, 
lees e in establishing the immediate CNS 
of steroid hormones. Current Therapeutic К : 
1974(Nov), Vol 16(11), 1147-1170.—In a series of s 
based on quantitative pharmaco-EEG with pe 
cerebral biopotentials, and using a series of s i 
procedures, the immediate effects of mote 
androgen, and cyproterone acetate, an antian¢ 
human brain function were demonstrated a ie 
male adult volunteers. Effects were determine: 
dosages without measurable hormonal E ud 
to computer EEG profiles, the effects of 
extremely high dosages of mesterolone on preme 
were similar to those of stimulatory Be 
sants, while in low dosages the effects res a 
certain psychostimulant compounds suc uter El 
troamphetamine and isocarboxacid. The a Wi 
profiles of cyproterone acetate in hi d Ee 
similar to those of anxiolytics, and in low € de 
resembled those of sedative tricyclic anti P 
Pilot clinical trials with male and female adu 
Supported the prediction of the quantitative р 
EEG. Mesterolone was effective in some 
males, while cyproterone acetate in very low was uselu 
effective in male anxiety and in high EU al 
in alleviating the symptoms of the female p 3 
syndrome. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. ү ; 
6836. Jacob, Joseph J. & Michaud, C^ 
(Pasteur Inst, Lab of Pharmacology & Ton E 
France) Acute physical dependence in the od 
after a single low dose of morphine. Tou 
Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 270-273. Four 
waking mongrel dogs, a small dose of тор 
mg/kg intravenously) was sufficient to (a) in! 
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appreciable state of sedation which might be more 
closely related to clinical analgesia than experimental 
nociception; and (b) allow for precipitation of clear-cut 
signs of abstinence (agitation, tachycardia, tachypnoea, 
mydriasis, hyperthermia, tremors, salivation, and urina- 
tion) when naloxone (3 mg/kg subcutaneously) was 
injected 1.5 hrs later.—Journal abstract. 

6837. Jacobs, Barry L. (Princeton U) Evidence for the 
functional interaction of two central neurotransmitters. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(1), 81-86.—Conduct- 
ed a series of experiments with a total of 188 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats in which Ss pretreated with 
ые and then given either levotryptophan or 
levodopa displayed strikingly similar behavioral syn- 
dromes, Especially prominent were tremor, rigidity, 
lateral head weaving, and reciprocal forepaw treading. 
Because of the overt similarity in these 2 syndromes, it 
was hypothesized that they might be dependent upon a 
common neurochemical substrate. This was tested by 
ин whether blocking either the biosynthesis of 
| (саа ог dopamine ог their receptors was capable of 

ocking the production of the syndrome produced by 
precursors of the other transmitter. Pretreatment with a- 
КШ ronne, a catecholamine synthesis inhibitor, 
n ed to affect either syndrome, whereas p-chloropheny- 
ЛӨ a serotonin synthesis inhibitor, blocked both. 
Ce oo receptor blocker pimozide had no effect 
RN Syndrome, while the serotonin receptor block- 
п а and methysergide blocked or markedly 
3 lan ed both syndromes equally. It is concluded that 
p " à portion of the syndrome that emerges following 
Ed levodopa is mediated by serotonin rather 
pud A e re abstract. 
Thal 055 "n schenko, N. N. (Rostov-on-Don Medical 
Dec Ine participation of endogenic monoa- 
antidepre е systemic action of neuroleptics and 
1974 orans (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 
Sine (3), 271-275.—Used changes in the level of 
response y of various brain structures of 54 rabbits in 
effects dd electrical stimulation as a measure of the 
rene endogenic catecholamines liberated by the 
ашы à Of cocaine and amphetamine, and of 
нео соон, The effects of a range of doses of 
studied. Th a amitriptyline on these changes were then 
5 drenolytic, preening action of aminazine was due to 
the dorsal h and in part to its antiserotonine activity in. 
basal кушчу amygdala, and nuclei of the 
@ several ў ormation, and to its cholinolytic effects 
amitriptyli n structures. The stimulating action of 
CIR Me. was due to its adrenaline- and serotonine- 
i TAS | the dorso-medial nuclei of the amygda- 
Somato-senee ypothalamus, reticular formation, and 
CEN зет, Ory cortex. Its depressing action was a result 
Апе and De sensitizing effect on tonsil basolateral 
stricture cholinolytic action on most of the brain 
6839, ie nBlish summary)—A. G. Pook. 
ПЕ Pe Ya. I. & Nikolaeva, A. V. (Kharkov 
USSR) (кешеш Scientific Research Inst, 
somniferous or Peculiar to the development of the 
21045 effect of sodium amytal with its rectal 


ministration 
74, Vol 3 Ч (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 
on 20 Ernie , 312-315. — Concludes from experiments 


its that sodium amytal in doses of 40, 80, and 
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160 mg/kg, introduced into the rectum exerts a soporific _ 
action similar to that achieved by intramuscular and — 
subcutaneous administration, and superior to that 
following administration through the mouth, (English 
summary) - 
6840. Komendantova, M. V. & Eltsova, Z. 1. (Moscow 
Medical Stomatological Inst, USSR) [The action of — 
analgesics in adrenalectomy against the background of | 
hydrocortisone administration.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i — 
Toksikologiya, 1974, Vol 37(3), 275-279.—After subtotal 
adrenalectomy, the analgesic effect of amidopyrine on 
white rats increased greatly, but the effect of morphine ' 
was weakened. The toxicity of both preparations | 
increased. When there was a surplus of уоона į 
the analgesic effect of both preparations decreased and | 
the toxicity of amidopyrine was reduced, but that of 
morphine was unchanged. (English summary) (27 ref)” 
—A. G. Pook. E 
6841. Kuhn, D. M.; Appel, J. B. & Greenberg, 1. (U 
South Carolina) An analysis of some discriminative — 
perties of damphetamine. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol 39(1), 57-66.—Trained and tested 6 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats on a 2-lever discrimination - 
task based upon the presence or absence of dex 
troamphetamine sulfate (1.0 mg/kg). This compound 
ош strong discriminative cues. A dose-effect _ 
unction was then ascertained, and the discriminative а 
effective dose was found to be .23 mg/kg amphetamine. _ 
To determine the effective duration of amphetamine —— 
action, the interval between injection and testing was _ 
varied: it was found that the discriminative effects of the | 
drug began to dissipate between 60 and 90 mins _ 
postinjection. To compare the discriminative cues of — 
other drugs with those of amphetamine, injections of — 
LSD, psilocybin, tetrahydrocannabinol, mescaline, and — 
caffeine were given during extinction. In all cases, Ss | 
responded predominantly on the saline-related lever. - 
Only methamphetamine produced dextroamphetamine- 


like responding. Alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine, а com- — 
pound Mich Cepletes brain catecholamines, disrupted 
discrimination. (27 ref) - 


the amphetamine-saline 


—Journal abstract. LI onde Sen. m 
6842. Lagergren, ler vander, Sten. (Karolins- —' 
set, Stockholm, Sweden) A double-blind study 


ka Sjukhu 4 
on the effects of piracetam upon perceptual and — 


chomotor performance at varied heart rates in 
patients treated with artificial pacemakers. Psychophar- 59 


pair rformance in tes 
(CFF), Shale reaction time ( 

ity (КУАТ) wh | 
fer ast sitting position. 12 52-79 yr old patients 
treated with artificial pacemakers were piven 16 g 


piracetam orally 3 times/day for 9 days 
another 9 days. The effects on performance were 
compared in CFF, RT, and KVAT at heart rates of 70 
and 45 beats/min in sitting position. With placebo, there 
were significant impairments in CFF and RT at 45 
beats/min and a similar trend in KVAT. bec - 
there were significantly fewer impairmen' i 
at 45 beats/min ot Sir trends in RT and KVAT. .— 
With piracetam there were also significant increases In 


KVAT, irrespective of heart rate, compared with 
placebo. Results indicate that piracetam had some 
Otective effect against the influence of an assumed 
ebral hypoxia at 45 beats/min or a cortical arousing 
effect, which counteracted the decrement in vigilance 
sociated with the slow heart rate. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
6843. Lawrence, David K.; Pertwee, Roger G.; Gill, 
Edward W. & Piper, Julian M. (U Oxford, England) 
Brain levels and relative potency of the 1,2-dimethyl- 
heptyl analogue of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol in mice. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Nov) Vol 23(21), 
3017-3027.—Unlabeled and tritium-labeled forms of the 
- 1,2-dimethylheptyl analog of A-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(A-DMHP) were prepared as incompletely separated 
ixtures of threo- and erythro-isomers. The n-hyptyl 
analog (n-heptyl-A-THC) was also prepared, and this 
. compound and samples of A-DMHP containing differ- 
ent proportions of threo- and erythro-isomers were 
. compared with A'-THC using the mouse ring “catalepsy” 
test. n-Heptyl-A-THC was twice as active as A-THC. 
.. The duration of action of both drugs did not differ from 
that of A'-THC. Brain and blood levels of A-DMHP and 
- its metabolites were measured at various times after 
injections with *H-A-DMHP and were compared with 
_ the corresponding levels of A-THC and its metabolites. 
The major metabolite in the mouse of A-DMHP was 
identified as 7-hydroxy-A-DMHP. The brain levels of 
this metabolite and A-DMHP itself correlated equally 
well with the behavioral effect and showed that the 
higher activity of A'-DMHP is not due to metabolic or 
-. distribution effects, and that the fraction of the injected 
. dose which reached the brain was lower than for A'- 
THC. It is concluded that the differences in the potencies 
_ of A-THC and A-DMHP in producing behavioral 
_ changes in the mouse are due to differences in activity at 
the site of action. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6844. Lecanuet, Jean-Pierre; Deweer, Bernard & 
Bloch, Vincent. (LPN-CNRS, Gif-sur-Y vette, France) 
. Effects of post-exposure anaesthesia on the retention of 
imprinting. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 
~ 365-372.—Data from 2 experiments with a total of 95 
hybrid (Harco) chicks show that Ss anesthetized immedi- 
ately, 6 min, or 15 min after the end of a 20-min 
imprinting session, exhibited significantly less following 
behavior than untreated controls, when tested 3 days 
later. Results are interpreted in terms of consolidation 
disruption, implying a consolidation period of at least a 


1 I5-mmn duration for this t of perceptual learning. (1 
ref)—Journal abstract. niega cael BO 


mory. Psychophar- 
—Used a double- 


lcohol was tested in 2 
The presence of the 
by means of the 
significantly in- 
paired-associated 
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learning test. Nortriptyline alone slightly increased the 
numbers of mistakes in paired-associated learning and 
impaired backward recall of digits. Chlorimipramine 
alone had no measurable effect on learning or memory, 
Nortriptyline enhanced the deleterious effect of alcohol 
on the ability to learn new material, whereas chlorimi- 
pramine antagonized alcohol in this respect. Both 
antidepressants significantly shifted to the right the dose- 
response graph for the tyramine effect on systolic blood 
pressure. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6846. Little, Betsy C.; Matta, Raymond J. & Zahn, 
Theodore P. (U Keele, England) Physiological and 
psychological effects of progesterone in man. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Oct), Vol 159(4) 
256-262.—Hypothesized that fluctuations in progester- 
one levels can account for the psychophysiological 
changes occurring during the luteal phase of the 
menstrual cycle. Progesterone (10 mg/day) was adminis- 
tered daily to 6 men during either the 2nd or 3rd wk 
(double blind) of a 4-4/ wk period. Skin conductance 
(SC), heart rate (HR), and respiration were recorded 
continuously during rest, presentation of mild tones, and 

rformance of time estimation and reaction time tasks. 
Body temperature was taken in the morning and the 
Nowlis Adjective Check List of Mood was given a 
Results show a significant rise in temperature an 
Teaction time and decrease in HR variability Дш 
progesterone administration which returned to basel s 
soon after stopping drug intake. Significant decrease b 
SC level and increases in the “sluggishness” of Spon 
ous and elicited SC responses persisted for a a 
postdrug. Expected increases in base HR and i у 
rate and changes їп mood were not significant. с иу 
partially support the progesterone hypothesis of pr eni 
Strual tension and suggest that the role of ER 
some other hormone may be important. (18 ref}— 
abstract. F } 

6847. Livrea, P.; di Reda, 1. & Bertolio t 
[Modification of HVA and 5-HIAA levels in the J al) 
after acute and chronic treatment with ethene 30-226. 
Acta Neurologica, 1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 01 Group 
—Employed as Ss 3 groups of 10 male rats eac: a 
were controls, Group 2 was fed ethanol acd cit 
Group 3 received ethanol continuously. T of the 

oup 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) HVA) level 
rain increased and the homovanillic acid ( tinuously 
fell more than in the controls, while in the e d more 
fed group 5-HIAA level fell and HVA increa 
than in the controls. (49 ref) 5 R. & Wallis, 

6848. Luttge, William G.; Hall, Nicholas Neurobio- 
Cleatus J. (U Florida, Medical School, Ctr sae somat- 
logical Sciences) Studies on the neuroendocr and its 5а 
ic and behavioral effectiveness oftestosteroneo, ssiolOgy 
reduced metabolites in Swiss-Webster т duct 
& Behavior, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 553-561. COPI mice 
experiments with a total of 81 female and drostanediol 
in which dihydrotestosterone and 3o-2n aio. 
Were more potent in feedback suppression О E redio a5 
pin secretion than testosterone and 38 апо огу hype“ 
assessed by inhibition of ovarian pompe У 140г 
trophy ani by production of testicular дошу jnal 
these androgens were potent stimulators jen 
vesicle growth. When dissolved in propy 


vehicle, testosterone was by far the most effective 
stimulator of male sexual behavior, followed by 38- 
androstanediol and finally 3a-androstanediol. Dihydro- 
testosterone failed to stimulate sexual behavior when 
dissolved in this vehicle; however, when dissolved in an 
oily vehicle dihydrotestosterone was nearly as potent as 
testosterone. (62 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6849. Maitre, Michel et al. (U Louis Pasteur, 
Strasbourg Cedex, France) Protective effect of adeno- 
sine and nicotinamide against audiogenic seizure. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Oct) Vol 23(20) 
2807-2816.—Intraperitoneal injection of adenosine into 
male RB strain Swiss albino mice sensitive to audiogenic 
convulsions rapidly produced in proportion to the dose 
administered: sedation, modification of the EEG, lower- 
ing of arterial pressure, and protection against audiogen- 
ic seizures. Simultaneous injection of adenosine and 
nicotinamide produced the most striking protection, the 
effect being independent of all the others. During the 
protective period to convulsions, there was an elevation 
in the energy rich compounds, adenosine tri hosphate 
and phosphocreatine, which was attributable to a 
reduction in their rate of degradation. During the same 
period, a diminution in the cerebral level of noradrena- 
ine took place. The pharmacological effects of adeno- 
ES appear to oppose those of its structural analog, 

eine with regard to mobility, arterial pressure, basal 
о rate, and body temperature. (28 ref)—Journal 

6850. Mashkovsky, M. D. et al. (Ordzhonikidzye All- 
гаа Scientific кн зы Inst, MORES. 
He IA comparative study of the pharmacological 
(Russ) С some derivatives of the pyrazinoindol р 
261-271 ache ae i Toksikologiya, 1974, Vol 37(3), 
in nx vitro experiments indicate that some 
tions ue lol derivatives, even at very low concentra- 
rum fs a the activity of liver mitochondria in rats, 
ш ctively block the deamination of serotonin. In 
н periments show that some of the compounds 
ER 8 A convulsive effect of tryptamine in intact 
ates Ah ead-twitch response to 5-oxytryptophane in 
пер; e „the pressor effects of tyramine and norepi- 
ОУ. їп anesthetised rats. The derivatives were, 
phenalzi; not as powerful monoaminoxidase inhibitors as 

6851. M (English summary) (19 ref)—4. G. Pook. 
tio Miror ee Thomas H. Marihuana: The grass may 
683-685._R, greener. Science, 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4152), 
\сей а gro eports that research since 1969 has prod- 
effects у wing body of evidence suggesting that the 
related, [t iras as are regm and dose- 
marih at prolonged heavy use of 

uana (or less frequent use of hashish) is assured 


With 6 diff i 
Possible В on Ru hazard, including 


6852. Meisch, Richard A. & Thompson, Travis. (U 


‘inne: 4 

à function от гау Research Unit) Ethanol intake as 
Satiation Hepes is ET during food deprivation and 
1974($ер-Ос armacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
intake ang = Vol 2(5), 589-596. —In Exp I the ethanol 
Tats were m nding of 6 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
Control), 2, 4 ушей at concentrations of 0 (water 
Operant conditi 16, and 32% during daily 1-һг sessions in 

nditioning chambers. Ss were run first food- 
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deprived (80% of free-feeding weight) and then food- 
satiated (free access to food in ee cages). Ethanol 
intake was greater when Ss were food-deprived, bui 
under both food conditions (a) ethanol intake exceeded 
that of water at all concentrations, (b) quantity (mg) - 
consumed increased with the concentration, and (c) the 
highest rate of responding occurred at the beginning ol 
the session. In Hp П fixed-ratio responding by the same — 
Ss, maintained by contingent presentation of 32% 
ethanol, exceeded water control responding. This finding 
strengthened the conclusion that this concentration can 
serve as a reinforcer for the food-satiated rat. (31 ref) _ 
—Journal abstract. Р 
6853. Miller, Lyle Н. et al. (Temple U, Medical - 
School) Polypeptide influences on attention, memory - 
and anxiety in man. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & — 
Behavior, 1974(Se] t), Vol 2(5), 663-668.—Examined. 
the effects of ACTH, and ACTH,, on a variety о 
bioelectric and behavioral measures of attention, memo- 
ry and anxiety in a total of 40 healthy, male medical 
students within the context of a disjunctive reaction time 
paradigm. In 2 experiments ACTHix had no effect oi 
any of the measures involved; АСТН„, however, se 
to improve visual memory, decrease anxiety, reinstitute 
previously habituated alpha blocking response in the 


occipital EEG, and generally influence the occipital _ 
EEG toward a pattern consistent with increased atten- _ 
tion. Results suggest a direct polypeptide influence on — 
central nervous system attentional mechanisms. (20 ref) / 
—Journal abstract. E 
6854. Mitchell, Denis; Parker, Lorne F. & Woods, _ 
Stephen C. (U Washington) Cyclophosphamide-induced 
sodium appetite and hyponatremia in the rat. Pharma: 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 
627-630.—In 2 experiments a total of 15 male Long. - 
Evans rats were intraperitoneally administered 100 —' 
mg/kg cyclophosphamide. An increase of both sodium —— 
reference and consumption resulted in Ss given a choice 0 
beween water and saline (.15 M) to drink. leasurement _ 
of serum sodium concentration revealed that the cyclo- _ 
phos; hamide-treated Ss had lower values than the 15 — 
nondrugged controls, indicating that the cyclophos- _ pre 
hamide-elicited sodium appetite was caused Бу a drug- - 
induced need for sodium. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 0 
6855. National Cl for Drug Abuse } 
Information. (Rockville, MD) Mescaline. National Clear- 
inghouse for Drug Abuse Inema Report Series, 
1973(May), Ser 15(1), 16 p— escribes the pharmacolo- 
gy, chemistry, clinical effects, and treatment use о 
mescaline, А number of articles are reviewed to show the 
drugs history and legal status, and to present the 


opinions of experts regarding it. (60 ref) 25 
Р 6856. National Clearinghouse for Abuse —— 
Information. (Rockville, MD) Phencyclidine (PCP). a 
National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information, ) 
Report Series, 1973(Apr), Ser 14(1), 11 PEE. the 1 
pharmacology, chemistry, clinical effects, uses, and 
hencyclidine (PCP). A number of 


treatment uses of . 1 
articles are уге to show the drug's history and le al 


status, and the treatment of acute intoxication wi 


о, Negrete, Juan C. [Alcohol and transit.] (Span) — 


Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicologica de América Latina, 
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I974(Apr) Vol 20(2) 132-141—Outlines the main modulation of the vocalization 
effects of alcohol on drinking behavior and stresses the to the serotonin metabolism in lower BD hn 
hazards of different kinds of drinkers. (26 ref) tures. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. s 
6858. Niwaguchi, Tetsukichi; Inoue, Takako & Sakai, 6861. Parker, Lorne Е. & Radow, Barbara L. (U 
Tokiyasu. (National Research Inst of Police Science, Washington, Physiology-Psychology Grow ) Morphin 
First Chemistry Section, Tokyo, Japan) Studies on the in like physical dependence: À pharmacologic method He 
vitro metabolism of compounds related to lysergic acid drug assessment using the rat. Pharmacology, Biochem- 
diethylamide (150). Biochemical Pharmacology, istry & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 613-618 —45 
11974(Nov), Vol 23021), 3063-3066.—Reports results of female Wistar albino rats maintained on various dosage - 
| experiments which investigated the metabolism of regimens of morphine showed dose-related taste pra 
| several LSD derivatives by rat liver supernatant in order sions to a saccharin solution offered to them upon 
E EM clues to the mechanism of the hallucinogenic withdrawal from the drug. Maximal saccharin ee 
puc Am occurred between 72 and 96 hrs after termination of 
E. Eo, t E SP траве Бка and gradually returned to baseline 
3 SON » , reierence levels after 14 days of morphine abstinence. 
Ee оог and tolerance f mar Results Suggest that the паноа Ss associated 
li nine and рады | between opiate-induced the aversive components of the morphine withdrawal 
4 ng an bes БУЙ In ha mouse F ош syndrome with saccharin consumption and manifested 
ids Roin induced EAA activity (running fit) anan м8 conditioned aversions to the saccharin solution which 
and tolerance in 300 male BALB/cJ, CS7BL/6], and ¢xtingulshed as ынк гулала 
DBA/2J. mice, Acute tolerance developed in all strains conditor ide ыо оз жг ШЕ test 
Е tested within 48 hrs. The effects of the opiates on the AUR oss наредна сее а Me dence 
pining Е and analgesia were strain-dependent, and а a Corp rdi Es carene physical dependen 
E strain corre 1 yos 
B at 6862. Peres, Vera L.; Gentil, Cleber G.; Graeff, 
Frederico G. & Covian, Miguel R. (School of Medicine, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil) Antagonism of the dipsogenic action 
of intraseptal angiotensin Il in the rat. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 25), 
597-602.—Ínjected .01-2.0 др of angiotensin II (A 1l) 
into the medial septal area of 45 unanesthetized male 
Holtzman rats in normal water balance causing dose- 
dependent drinking during the 60-min period folowing 
drug administration. Pretreatment with 5 and 10 pg o 
locally injected haloperidol, 15 min prior to A I (31g. — 
partially antagonized the dipsogenic effects of A II and à | 
Sica &  Toxicologica, dose of 25 ug of haloperidol completely blocked п i 
—Theophylline decreased effect. А  cataleptic-like state followed haloperidol 
е stimulation (motor re- administration. The injection of doses as high as 2550 — 
Ocalization afterdischarge) in dopamine in the same brain site caused no drinking. 
Es реи Bene maximal 30 Pretreatment with 3 ug of intraseptal даг Ane : 
n + theophylline increased the angiotensin I, a competitive antagonist 0 А 
A с level of dopamine (DA) in the telencephalic peripheral receptors, аот antagonized the dips: 
. cortex and decreased the level of noradrenaline (NA) in genic effect of A II. The same dose (3 pg) of the Al 
5 diencephalon and the striatum. analog alone caused only a mild but significant drinking 
Sine hydroxylase with a-methyl-p- response. Results suggest that A II acts on e 
decreased the depletion of DA receptors in the central nervous system that ш f 
€ inhibitor in the telencephalic similar to peripheral angiotensin receptors. The roeg 
ecreased turnover of DA in this brain catecholamines in the mediation of A Irinduee 
in accelerated the decrease in NA drinking remains uncertain. (44 ref)—Journal абз, 
с irncephalonstriatum region in. 6863 Plotnikoff, Nicholas P.; Kastin, Abba J. 
On, indicating an increased Schally, Andrew V. (Abbott Lab, Experimental T 
th Cortex was decreased b inhibit е сне соон bna studies- 
B tiicophviline : 5 y inhibiting : Neuropharmacolog! 
cophy! and increased in the mesencephalon-pons- Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, ISTA ep OU 
droxylase counteracted the decrease in the threshold 2E Vol 2(5), 693-696. Observed significant poten Dawley 


vocalizati terdi о the behavioral effects of DOPA in male Sprague- А 
\ jon afterdischarge produced by үсеше, It ICR mice ЖООП with growth pormone-release 


tween a inhibiting hormone (GH-RIH). In addition, 2 S4 
erotonin in the telence- — reduction. of кыы symptoms wis i 


d the theophylline- E Ш 
heophylline-induced decrease of No significant effects of GH-RIH were акле 


© F i; s 
т vocalization afterdischarge, while the Several other tests involving the central nervous 
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(CNS). Results support the authors’ concept of the CNS 
actions of peptides.—Journal abstract. 

6864. Pohle, W. & Matthies, H. (Medizinischen 
Akademie Magdeburg, Inst für Pharmakologie und 
Toxikologie, E Germany) Incoroporation of *H-leucine 
into brain cells after learning. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
пу & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 573-577.—1m- 
mediately after a brightness discrimination, *H-leucine 
was administered intraperitoneally to male Wistar rats. 
One hour after injection the brains were prepared for 
microautoradiographical examination. In the 7 condi- 
tioned Ss, as compared to the 14 controls, the incorpora- 
tion of leucine into neurons was increased in all 
structures of the hippocampal formation, in the visual 
cortex, and in the cingulate cortex, whereas no increase 
in incorporation was found in other cortical structures or 
in thalamic and hypothalamic nuclei investigated. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. P 

6865. Pollock, Steven Н. (Medical Coll of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee) A novel experience with Panaeolus: A case 
study from Hawaii. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1974(Jan), Vol 6(1) 85-89.—Describes the author's 
hallucinogenic experience with the Panaeolus cyanescens 
mushroom in Oahu, Hawaii. The ingestion of 12 
mushrooms is reported to result in an alteration of visual 
perceptions, a heightened sense of well-being, and an 
increase in auditory acuity. Botanical information is 
presented along with results of a paper chromatogra h 
Study indicating the presence of psilocybin in the 
mushrooms. This is the first report of their occurrence in 
Hawaii. (30 Tef)—R. Tomasko. 

о guns, Elton E. (U Louisville, Neuropharma- 
arise rogram) Effects of pretraining on subsequent 
urs eximide induced amnesia. Pharmacology, Bio- 
E. & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 585-588. 
inel 1 48 male C57BL/6J mice were trained on a 
tien avoidance (PA) task, given 1 extinction trial, and 
Before ere injected with cycloheximide or saline shortly 
um шр on the PA task. On a subsequent test 
ES С performance of the cycloheximide group was 
dide н o the saline group, but superior to a cyclohexi- 
In Exe Aus 3 25 Ss not given the pretraining experience. 
2 nin а Ss were given cycloheximide before each of 
Gide mu pns while 20 others received cyclohexi- 
2nd. The € the Ist training session and saline before the 
sesion ape given cycloheximide before each training 
while the 8 Mone for both sessions to an equal degree, 
session Tice er group was amnesic for only the Ist 
limited. nee data seem to indicate that pretraining has 
amnesia Vents on subsequent - cycloheximide-induced 
memory for at such amnesia is the result of impaired 
al. 20 mation rather than impaired memory retriev- 

fun ce al abstract. 
North ше David; Gomez, Raoul & Ewing, John А. (U 
pentobarbital ts: Меш School, Chapel Hill) The 
ence. Journal 2d dose for depressant drug depend- 
Vol 159(5), 3 HES ervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Nov), 
akewell's (1967 0.—Evaluated J. A. Ewing and W. E. 
epressant dru D single dose pentobarbital test for 
Student volunte ependence in 24 healthy young college 
or placebo z 5 Ss were given 200 mg of pentobarbi- 
еге evaluat i and mental status and physiological signs 
ed in 1 hr. Serum pentobarbital levels were 
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studied hourly. 12 Ss had a history of moderately heavy 
alcohol consumption while 12 were abstainers. A history. 
of moderately heavy alcohol intake was particularly — 
associated with resistance to the effects of pentobarbital | 
consonant with current concepts of cross-tolerance due 
to induction of liver enzyme systems. It is concluded that 
a single 200-mg КСЫ test сап be used to $сгее! 
out Ss who fall asleep, but that inferences as to tolerant 
to barbiturates or minor tranquilizers should be draw 
cautiously for those who react to the test otherwise. 
Continuing test doses of pentobarbital offer a more 
reliable diagnosis in doubtful cases.—Journal abstract. 
6868. Renis, M.; Giovine, A. & Bertolino, А. (Ospedal 
Psichiatrico “Casa Divina Provvidenza,” Lab di Biochi 
mica e Neuropathologia, Bisceglie, Italy) [The effect of 
ethanol on the MAO-activity of mitochondrial fractions 


Neurologica, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(3), 293-298. 


sis 


added to the simplified blood. The EEG was recorded at Я 
various times on a та ў 
anally and quantitative Vy. EEG effects of IM and PMZ 
as well as the effects of the: 

methyl metabolites were com 


clear EEG changes compar: 1 4 
increase of the amplitude and a slowing of the frequency Ў 


were found for all drugs. Only the changes produced by — 
desipramine were not statistically significant. Further- # 
more, IM and PMZ provoked grouped spikes, whereas ^ 
monodesmethyl PMZ caused de sharp waves. The | 
pronounced similarity of the EEG effects produced by 
IM and PMZ as well as the clear difference between the —— 
IM and desipramine effects were the most ипи y 


results. It is suggeste is 


d that IM becomes a typical 8 
antidepressant in the whole organism after deme yla- 
tion. Gi 


'ournal abstract. Я ў ! 
PO. ко, ter, Martin D. (Eastern Virginia Medical 
School, Norfolk) Effect of propranolol, d-amphetamine 
and caffeine on ethanol as a discriminative curs 
European Journal of Pharmacology; 1974(Nov), Vol a ) » 
52-51.—Trained 14 female albino rats to escape а shoe! T 
in a 3-compartment chamber contingent upon their — 
ability to discriminat en 2 
ethanol and .9% saline. This disci 
dose responsive and was 


ate between 2 drug states— 1.5 mg/kg | 
riminative ability was _ 
retreatment with 1, 


6871. Segal, Menahem. 
Lab of Neuropharmacology, 


Research Div, IRP, Washington, 


from 8 male rats, Li* (25-100 nA) excited 3 cells slightly, 
slowed 2 slightly, and left 30 unaffected. Noradrenaline 
application (15-ѕес pulses, 50-100 nA) inhibited sponta- 
neous and acetylcholine-enhanced activity in 15 cells. 
Concurrent Li* application reversibly antagonized inhib- 
ition in 7 while in 5 recovery was still incomplete after 
_ 10-30 min; 3 cells were unaffected. Inhibitory serotonin 
_ action was reversibly antagonized in 3 out of 7 cells after 
Li* application of 2-3 min. 15 cells, inhibited by GABA 
(0-5 nA), were unaffected by Li*, as was unsystematical- 
ly explored acetylcholine excitation. Inhibition produced 
by electrical stimulation of LC cells was partially 
antagonized by Li* in 5 out of 6 cells, possibly due to 

remote location of cell terminals. Data are interpreted as 
Supporting the hypothesis that cyclic adenosinemono- 
- phosphate (AMP) mediates monoamine response, with 
- Lit exerting antagonistic action by changing ionic 
- balance created by monoamines like GABA and 
noradrenaline. Conclusions concerning psychoactive 
potential of Lit caution against inference for chronic 


application from that of acute iontophoretic mode.—4. 
. Cerf-Beare. 


between the chronic 
sensitized to 2,4-dinitrochlorobenzene, and age- 


Ў matched cancer patients, who showed a decreased 
capacity to be sensitized. 
6873. Standley, Kay; Soule, A. Bradley; 


. newborn behaviors. Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 186(4164), 
634—635.— Studied the Possible effects of anesthetics and 
normal deliveries on the 

48-72 hr old firstborn, 


~ cantly with newborn behaviors as evaluated by the T. B. 


infants whose mothers received local- 
were more irritable and motoricall 
those infants whose mothers were 
—Journal abstract. 
6874. Stevens, J.; Wilson, 
Medical School, Boston) GABA 
- Schizophrenia: Ex 


| Blarmacologia, 1974, Vol 392), 105-119. — Examine the 
. effects of i i 


not medicated. 


electrodes. Instillation of the GABA blocking agent 
bicuculline in ventral tegmental area induced arousal, 
searching, slinking, hiding, evidence of fear, catatonic 
Stance, staring, and sniffing behaviors which were 
accompanied by spike activity from nucleus accumbens 
in several Ss. Similar amounts of bicuculline placed in 
substantia nigra did not induce fear but were followed by 
ipsilateral grooming, circling, and hyperesthesia, with 
EEG spiking in caudate nucleus and medial and lateral 
geniculate nuclei in several Ss. The relationship of these 
findings to dopamine-induced stereotypies in mesolimbic 
and nigrostriatal systems and to evidence of dopamine 
excess or hypersensitivity in limbic striatum in patients 
with schizophrenic disorders is considered. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6875. Stix, Allen H. Chlordiazepoxide (Librium): The 
effects of a minor tranquilizer on strategic choice 
behavior in the Prisoner's Dilemma. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(3), 373-394.— Compared 
the effects of 2 dosages (25 and 10 mg) on the. strategic 
choice behavior of 108 male graduate students in the 
Prisoner's Dilemma game. Ss were assigned to either a 
drug, placebo, or no-capsule control group. Ss PS 
chlordiazepoxide showed more mutual cooperation ani 
less mutual uncooperation than the placebo or no- 
capsule groups. Although all chlordiazepoxide RAD 
more than the other Ss, there was a ПОЧЕШ 
inverse relationship between the drug dose and wa 
amount won. Sociopharmacology is discussed as a Be 
scientific specialization centered upon the E S 
mind-affecting drugs on the person as a social actor i 
the courses followed by social processes. (18 ref}— 
Gorsey. , E 

6876, Tadokoro, Sakutaro; Higuchi, Yoichi: 
Kuribara, Hisashi & Okuizumi, Kiyoko. (Gunma 0) 
School of Medicine, Behavior Research Inst, er. 
Japan) Behavioral suppression induced by oral a үлү, 
tration of monosodium L-glutamate in rats. Рм o 
D Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Sep-Oct), is dara 
{19-625.—24 adult male Wistar rats, trained unde е 
fixed-ratio 30 schedule of food rel Ot eae 
observed for behavioral changes after admin 
monosodium L-glutamate (MSG). Following t Sanita 
istration of more than .5 g/kg of MoS p wall 
Suppression was observed as a function of do: ; 
Responses were inhibited immediately ane brupily 
attained the minimum at 20-25 min, and then /kg Was 
returned to the initial level. When MSG 2.0 spam 
concurrently accompanied by subeteni MSG- 
:25-1.0 mg/kg or oral caffein 5-20 me several 
induced suppression was markedly modified. fter M 
minutes suppression observed immediately ^ Howevet, 
was significantly antagonized by these drugs. ificantly 
the suppression observed at 15-30 min was ite am 
enhanced by diazepam in proportion with ae indica- 
markedly antagonized by caffeine. There Sed in the 
tions that MSG’s central action might be invo VP, it 
development of behavioral suppression Yu remain 

€ exact nature of the toxic hazards of M sho 
obscure, but present indications are that x (33 ref) 
refrain from adding a large dose of MSG to food- 
—Journal abstract. 
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16877. Tompkins, E. Crosby. (Mead Johnson & Co,  self-awareness, greater intuitiveness, relaxation, accept- 
ille, IN) The use of the immobility reflex (animal ance, calmness, and serenity. MDA is considered less 
is) as a possible procedure for detecting sedative likely than LSD to produce experiences involving sense 
“activity. Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 671-684. of ego loss and less likely to provide sense of awareness 
duced the immobility reflex in Dutch Belted rabbits, beyond usual conceptions of time and space. High 
and determined the amount of electrical current neces- variability of reactivity in this small sample is noted. 
to interrupt this state before and after intravenous Implications for drug-assisted psychotherapy are dis- 
administration. Morphine and the major tranquiliz- cussed. (21 ref)—R. Tomasko. 
ais (chlorpromazine, haloperidol, and reserpine) elevated 6880. Vachon, Louis; Sulkowski, Adam & Rich, Edwin. 
the arousal threshold over a wide dose range, while the (Boston U, Medical School) Marihuana effects on 
— minor tranquilizers (chlordiazepoxide and meprobamate) learning, attention and time estimation. Psychopharma- 
еге active over a considerably narrower range. The  cologia, 1974, Vol 39(1), 1-11.—10 healthy, young adult 
Sedative-hypnotics (phenobarbital, pentobarbital, etha- male volunteers smoked a marihuana cigarette with 2.5% 
nol, chloral hydrate, and ectylurea) demonstrated ap- A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (W-THC) and а THC-exhaust- 
proxmately the same degree of activity as the minor ей placebo cigarette. The marihuana administration Was 
tranquilizers but resulted in a loss of righting reflex at the associated with an increase in heart rate, elevation of 
higher doses. Dextroamphetamine significantly lowered systolic blood pressure, conjunctival reddening, and 
the arousal threshold. Imipramine, desmethylimipra- specific airway conductance increase; time perception 
"mine, nialamide, aspirin, diphenylhydantoin, chlorpheni- and Automated Digit Symbol Substitution Test perform- 
famine, and diphenhydramine possessed little, if any, ance were impaired. Diastolic blood pressure and 
activity. Thus, the drug-induced changes in arousal attention measured by the Continuous Performance Test 
threshold in rabbits exhibiting the immobility reflex can were not affected. The placebo aja produced a | 
E be used to classify compounds possessing major or minor subjective pleasant “high” but no physiologic effects nor — 
| tfanguilizing or sedative-hypnotic activity. (27 ref) performance change. The “high” induced by the active » 
“Journal abstract. preparation was often rated as unpleasant. (32 ref) 
16878. Tricklebank, M. D. & Adlard, B. Р. (О  —Journal abstract. ; 
_ Manchester, Medical School, England) Effects in the 6881. Wallach, Marshall B.; Hine, Bromfield & 
suckling rat of chronic treatment with tryptophan and a Gershon, Samuel. (Syntex Research, Palo Alto, CA) 
Monoamine oxidase inhibitor. Experimental Neurology, Cross tolerance or tachyphylaxis among various psycho- 
О 1974(0ct), Vol 45(1), 79-93.—In 7 experiments, daily tomimetic agents on cats. European Journal of Pharma- 
_ administration of levotryptophan (TRY, 150 mg/kg) and cology, 1974(Nov), Vol 29(1), 89-92,—2,5-dimethoxy 4- 
Mranyleypromine (TCP, 2.5 mg/kg) to developing hooded те ylamphetamine (DOM), а perception-distortin 
Tats from 10-22 days of age resulted in continuously psychotomimetic agent, elicits a marked behaviora 
m levels of cerebral 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT)\ syndrome in cats w! ich is antagonized by retreatment 
F thoughout this period. This treatment may yield useful with DOM. The present experiment wi male and 


aad on the possible role of disordered 5-HT female cats каше this Корун Se ПЫ 
olism in certain f. ion. bility of various other types o sychotomimetic age! 
in forms of mental retardation. In ability j ott ге! syndrome: асаре 


this study such chroni n i 
onic treatment led to disturbed to antagonize th 
exploratory behavior in an open field. At 22 days of age, neal mescaline and dextro-LSD, but not levo-LSD, could 
mean latency to move from the center of the open- prevent the occurrence of the DOM-induced behavior, 


field was significantly hi i tamine, and dextroamphetamine did not 
ignificantly higher than that of controls, as was итап, ti M. It appears that the perception-distort- 


mean locomotor activity. Acu atment antagonize ibited ei 
at 22 days of age produced no от of ing paychotomimetic agents exhibited either cross- taen 
Ж оро, despite higher levels of brain 5-HT than in hylaxis or cross-tolerance and may shank a eM 
mically treated Ss. This suggests that abnormal mechanism of action.—Journal АЙЧ МЕДА, 4.6. (U 
| eror at 22 days was a function of chronic drug 6882. Wilson, С. his pini of etronoda- 
ment. However, these behavioral effects were Dublin, Trinity Coll, Arabe hol. British 
| Ee Since they were not observed 4 wks after zole on the human taste th cR) 99-110 Des 
: 6879. n oe (29 ref)—Journal abstract. Hs dem of Addition, ITAD, ete ast threshold to 
. ‚ 1. S; Soskin, R. A. & Kurland, A. A. scribes me i d phenylthio 
land Psychiatric Resea i | alcohol in 163 Ss, whose metronidazole and pheny 
loxyamphetamine MORS subfectve efe e carbimide thresholds were also sev dis M үе, 
E Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 6(1), 7-14. of ascending concentrations of alcohol and ма! 
Previous’; the effects of MDA on 10 Ss, 9 having Sec spat it out, ed 
d su experience. 75 mg of MDA were taken water; they were end UE riods, respectively. 
є tour ood pressure and respiration were recorded metronidazole oe (a) Ss detect d alcohol as sweet an 


: WAIS Digit Span гаі a 
- ini and Digit Symbol subtests Results in icate 6 
3 ministered and аа ee capes eae 3 burning tastes at a concentration of 4.2 + /— Mene 

? [ике Were given to assess subjective effects: the Error (S.E.) of .24% alcohol and a mean КОЕН г; ue 
E e E AES Experience, the Subjective Drug Effects, and 21.2 +/-S.E. 1.22% alcohol respectively; Oa re нб. 
X Eo lene Modification of the Linton-Lands. tion of 600 mg of La eror cased wu c anpe SR 
к: “charac Tesponses indicate the MDA response 1s taste thresholi пона e АС ч ш Дн quer 


'teri f 
erized by increased introspectiveness, heightened of the drug; ап 
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res 
litde effect upon simple RR conditioning. Motor activity 
as measured by changes in electromyograph records 
immediately preceding as well as during the CS was not 
affected either by CDP or by the differential condition: 
ing procedure. Results are explained in terms of 
drug's disinhibitory action —Journal abstract. 

886. Zinberg, Norman E. & Delong, James V. 
(Harvard U) Research and the drug issue. Contemporary 
Drug Problems, 1974(Spr), Vol 3( 1), 71-100.—Examines 
the nature and functions of research on psychoactive 
drugs. Basic drug research is complicated by the 
influence of set (expectations) and setting (the total 
social and physical environment) on individual reactions - 
treatment (5-10 days) wt to psychoactive drugs. Research techniques which 

increase in measure physical risks can not adequately assess the 

ped. Upon _ Psychic risks of drug use. It is suggested that research on 
cocaine self- drug use needs to examine the benefits and rewards 
aseline levels, Perceived by drug users as well as the risks and damages 
resulting from drug use. It is concluded that research can 
illuminate the consequences of drug use but cannot of 
ocaine which may regulate the itself lead to final drug policy decisions.—J. Kelly. 
(17 ref)—Journal 


6884. Wright, D. C.; Chute, D. L. & McColl Gig: 

(U Missouri, John M. Dalton Research Ctr) Reversible к Boe Oe 

sodium pentobarbital amnesia in one trial discrimina- 

tion learning. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
_ 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 2(5), 603-606.—Reversal of - 

induced retroactive amnesia, previously observed in 
passive avoidance, was extended to a task measuring 
response choice rather than latency. 50 thirsty male 
Spra, UR Tats were given 3 drugged (D) and 3 
nondrugged (ND) continuous reinforci 
2-bar box with 


6887. Bresler, David E. & Bitterman, M. E. (U- 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) A shocking. 
grid for pigeons. Behavior Research Моа & Instru- 
mentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 471 T Е 

6888, Carew, Thomas J. & Kupfermann, Irving Nee 
York U, Medical School) The influence of die 
natural environments on habituation in Aplysia al 45 
nica. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 33 e 
— Studied habituation of the defensive-withdrawal E » 
in Aplysia californica (marine mollusk) in the ani WU 
natural environment. Ss in a calm environment so) 
brisk withdrawal reflex which habituated bes Ву 
course comparable to controlled laboratory stu s veg 
contrast, Ss in a turbulent environment shone nlly 
weak reflex response which habituated signi len 
faster than the calm-environment Ss. Ss in a ui pu 
environment also had a much higher thresho Data 
another defensive response—the inking refi aa 
Suggest that different tactile environments signi and ` 
сасе the animal's behavioral responsiveness, ае 
that habituation is a behavioral modifica qal 
normally occurs in the life of peu. EE in 

6889. Fox, M. W. (Washington U) Co! eapolis, 
ethology: Animal and human behavior. Minn 139 p. 
MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1974. КҮ ногу, 
$8.50.—Presents an introduction e ү оп © 5 
Concepts, and applications of е! ology. milari- 
оа оп КОШЕ and dogs is used to discuss sinh 
ties and differences in the Behavior of wolves, dogs, x 
man. (4 p ref) ysiniak, 

6890. Garcia, John; Hankins, Walter С. n ‘ioral 

W. (U California, Los Angeles) Berry 
regulation of the milieu interne in man and rat. differ- — 
1974(Sep), Vol 1854154), 824—831.— Discuss cial 
ences in Conditioning between adaptation to E 
Or toxic foods internally and adaptation to 
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tlearning 
60-68% B, 


р: 
ressed simple HR 
stimulus (cs). The 


harmful environments in mammals. Experimental data 
are reviewed to illustrate acquired aversion to toxic 
foods, and taste enhancement if recuperation follows 
ingestion. Rats exposed to harmful or lethal radiation 
doses, on the other hand, do not learn to avoid the 
harmful space. Self-regulatory functions in rats and men 
are reviewed and theoretical and methodological consid- 
erations examined. It is concluded that the way food 
effects are stored in memory may be fundamentally 
different from the way specific space-time strategies for 
external contingencies are stored in memory.—R. Hall. 
6891. Harlow, Harry F. & Suomi, Stephen J. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Induced depression in monkeys. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 273-296. 
—Presents a review of recent studies conducted at the 
Wisconsin Primate Laboratory which have been directed 
toward the experimental production and cure of human- 
type psychopathologies in rhesus monkeys, with the 
primary emphasis being on depression. Data are present- 
ed which (a) identify different procedures used to 
produce depression (e.g. maternal separation, peer or 
agemate separation, vertical chamber-induced depres- 
sion, and isolation); (b) determine the susceptibility of 
any given monkey to these procedures; and (c) outline 
methods and modes of therapy. Results suggest that 
pend depressions can be produced in monkeys 
relatively easily by a variety of techniques and that these 
шей depressions either closely resemble human 
шо or have such similarity that closely correlated 
I Mene animal depressive patterns can be obtained 
JB techniques. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 
England Holland, H. C. (Bethlem Royal Hosp, Kent, 
i rae) ) Displacement activity as a form of abnormal 
Was mur in animals. In H. R. Beech (Ed), Obsessional 
5 b. ondon, England: Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 
6893, Kupfermann, Irvin, 
nann, g & Carew, Thomas J. (New 
EM ue Psychiatric Inst, New York) Behavior aei 
Behav Hi californica in its natural environment. 
Aids Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 317-337. 
PER HUS) Systematic observations on 4 classes of 
5 QURE behavior, sexual behavior, locomo- 
Silius Seve behavior—in the marine gastropod 
еа са ae was the most frequent behavior 
the day iis though Ss fed during a large proportion of 
eat, ehe: Ки were periods during which they would not 
fed to d ter a normal meal, or after a meal which was 
preferences. b by the E. Ss showed definite food 
E ut large Ss appeared to exhibit relatively 
ing) oc ivity. Sexual behavior (copulation and e| 
T ed at a special location where the same 55 
exposure Бутта „period of а week or longer. During 
inactive, ьо air in the intertidal zone, animals were 
ки A otherwise they locomoted over a distance of 
E Defer per day. Ss were typically aggregated into 
and spontan sive withdrawal occurred very infrequentl 
(7 ref). eous inking behavior was never Кн, 
6894 Lournal abstract 
Reinhard шша М.; Robbins, Myral В. & Palovcik, 
etroit, MI a B. Ford Inst for Medical Research, 
and Scr) leurobranchaea behavior: Food finding 
1974(Nov) Vere of feeding. Behavioral Biology, 
„ Vol 12(3), 297-315.—Conducted 6 experi- 


group: 
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MULT UNT, 1 SCA. 
avs TTC ETIN AN 


ments to systematically describe aspects of the feedin 
behavior of Pleurobranchaea californica, a marine gastro 


pod mollusk (N = 42). The first 3 experiments were _ 
concerned with food finding. In contrast to earlier | 
reports, locomotion in the presence of food chemical was E 
not random; reversals in direction were more frequent; | 
and if the chemical gradient were steep enough, p 


turned in the direction of food. The remaining experi- 


ments were concerned with the location of chemical. 


tips, 
Pieces of meat 


ically dispersed over t 


5 min were allotted for gathering. Scoring was in terms of - 
differences in the dispersion of the stimuli, All materials _ 


were removed from the cage after the 5-min test. The 3 
groups all improved over the 5 wks of testing (р < .001 
regardless of hormonal condition. The pregnant-lacta 
ing group displayed a significant increase in p 
between their pre- and postpartum test days and differ 
from the other 2 groups only during the p tests. 
None of these Ss had an opportunity to bui 
“nest.”—Journal abstract. 
6896. Mukherjee, R. 
Survey of India, Calcutta) The golden langurs (/ 
і Khajuria, 1956) of Assam. Primates, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 15(4), 
of golden langui 
During the survey, 10 group 
was an all male group an 
composition, sex ratio of 
of adult females to ju 
females with infants, 
daily activity patte i 
cific relations, reaction to disturbances, 
are described. The 
behavior of golden langurs from t 
langurs are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
6897. Pi, Jorge S. (Parque Zoológico, 
Spain) An elementary industry of the chimpanzees in 
the Okorobikó Mountains, Rio Muni (Republic of 
Equatorial Guinea), West Africa. Primates, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 15(4), 351-364.— escribes sticks which have been 
shaped and used by chimpanzees of the subspecies Pan 
troglodytes troglodytes in the mountainous region In 
central Rio Muni. References are also t 
utilization of these sticks for the obtaining of termites. It 
is indicated that in Rio Muni this elemental industry 15 
known only to some of the groups of these pongids, 
inhabiting moreover areas relatively cl 


the rest were bisexual. Group 
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53: 6890-6897 _ 


dor utilize a — 


P. & Saha, S. S. (20010 d 


f 


327-340.—Studied the ecology and behavior 
rs in the western forests of Assam. - 
s were observed of which one і 


adult males and females, ratio - 
veniles and infants, percentage of _ 
number of males in each group, - 
rn, intra- and intergroup and interspe- | 
and vocalization — 
similarity and differences in the 5 
hose of Hanuman - 


Barcelona, - 4 


made to the - 


lose to each other. . j 


t 


M 
¥ 


new map is presented which indicates in summ. 
mer the distribution of the principal elemental 
industries known to chimpanzees in the wild. (27 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

? 6898. Sakellaris, Peter C. (U Oregon, Dental School) 
-— An automated system for maintaining small animals on 

а water-deprivation regimen. Behavior Research Methods 

_ & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 515-516. 

: 6899. Tuber, David S.; Hothersall, David & Voith, 
Victoria L. (Ohio State U) Animal clinical psychology: A 
modest proposal. American Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 

- 29(10), 762-766.—Describes initial experiences in the 
development of a field of applied animal psychology 
dealing with the behavioral problems of pet animals. A 

team approach is suggested where (a) the pet’s problem is 

- analyzed; (b) a remedial training program based on 

| classical and operant conditioning is used; (c) the owner 
is instructed in the implementation of the program; and 

(d) a follow-up assessment of the procedure’s effective- 

‘hess is proposed. The case histories of 3 dogs with 
behavioral problems are presented.—Author abstract. 
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6900. Auge, Robert J. (Denison U) Context, observ- 
ing behavior, and conditioned reinforcement. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 
~ 22(3), 525-533.—4 White Carneaux and l Silver King 
Pigeons made Serving Fesporises for stimuli signaling 
— either a fixed-interval 30-sec schedule ог a fixed-ratio x 
- schedule, where x was either 20, 30, 100, 140, or 200 and 
S the schedules alternated at random after reinforcement. 
If observing responses did not occur, food-producing 
responses occurred to a stimulus common to both 
reinforcement schedules. When the fixed-interval sched- 
ule was paired with a low-value fixed ratio, i.e., 20 or 30, 
the Eprerentaton of the stimulus reliably si; 
fixed-ratio schedule reinforced Observing behavior, but 


the presentation of the stimulus reliably signaling the 


278-284.—Conducted 2 expel 
Sprague-Dawley tats in whi 


_ Sufficient to remain in the si aled s 
| 90% of the time. Both ex; 57 | 


correlated stimulus did not maintain changing over. Ex 
II showed that a l-sec presentation of Loeb ces 
stimulus was sufficient to maintain changeover perform- 
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ance. Results are attributed to the conditioned reinforc- 
ing properties of the correlated stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 

6902. Biederman, G. B. et al. (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Memory of conditioned food aversion follows a 
U-shape function in rats. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 26(4), 610-615. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 160 male 
Wistar rats to examine the limits of the cholinergic 
memory hypothesis using conditioned saccharin aver- 
sion, Ss drinking saccharin solution for the Ist time were 
poisoned by injection of lithium chloride and then 
offered saccharin solution 90 min, 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, or 14 
days later. The memory function was U-shaped, with 90- 
min and 14-day groups retaining the most aversion to 
saccharin. Intervention with an anticholinesterase (phy- 
Sostigmine) failed to produce a disruption or enhance- 
ment of memory, as was expected on the basis of theories 
that the laying down of memories depends on modifica- 
tion of cholinergic synapses. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6903. Bronstein, Paul M.; Dworkin, Terry & Bilder, 
Benjamin H. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Age- 
related differences in rats’ spontaneous alternation. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 20), 
285-288.—37 1 -day-old Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
made random choices in a T maze, while adult levels of 
alternation (approximately 70%) were noted among 119 
30-day-olds. Also, younger Ss were insensitive to B 
lengthening of the intertrial interval, unlike po. s 
whose rate of alternation decreased when a l-hr delay 
was interposed between arm entries. Findings ү. 
consistent with the hypothesis that hippocampal аи 
opment is a factor in the ontogeny of pos: A 
locomotion. The unsystematic pattern of goal ШЕ 
selections among 15-day-olds suggests that ою 
Variation in the utilization of stimuli may YO ref) 
developmental shifts in spontaneous alternation. ( 
—Journal abstract. 

6904. Bryant, Donna & Church, Russell M. (U No 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) The determinants of ra Vol 
choice. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974000 
2(4), 245-248.—Conducted an experiment with 1 of 
Charles River CD albino rats to describe a расса ble 
reinforcement sufficient to produce an pue VES 
pattern of choice response. On each trial 2 level nforce- 
inserted into an experimental chamber. If the ret a 
ment was always contingent upon single alteran tly 
simple attern), Ss learned to alternate at sign! tingent 
better than chance level; if reinforcement was con soluble 
upon alternation on 50% of the trials (an produce 
pattern), Ss developed a position preference. m us d re- 
apparently random responding, the less P ed on 
sponse (an alternation) was differentially rein vately 
75% of the trials, A simple stochastic model adeq 
describes the results.—Journal abstract. Purdue U) 

6905. Capaldi, E. J. & Morris, Michael D. (Pu | inter- 
Reward schedule effects in extinction: Inte pur" 
val, memory, and memory retrieval. Learning iments à 
tion, 1974(Nov), Vol S(4), 473-483.—In 2 experimen | 
total of 68 Holtzman albino rats were fae L of 
Tunway such that partial reward occurred on t massed 
€ day and consistent reward on subsequen гей on 
trials (Group РЕТІ), or consistent reward occu 
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Trial 1 of the day and partial reward on subsequent 6909. i ; Hughes, Larry 
massed trials (Group PRTM). Under spaced (tht) EH lee otk ince l; 5 
extinction, Group PRTI was more resistant to extinction The temporal course of the fusion MU M 
than Group PRTM, and under massed (l-min) extinc- & Motivation, 1974(Nov), Vol 5(4), 484—497. Gone { 
tion, Group PRTM was more resistant to extinction than activity of male albino rats subsequent to reward (В) and 
Group PRTI. Findings suggest that (a) distinctive stimuli nonreward (N) was monitored at 5-sec intervals with 
were associated with Trial 1 of the day and with  stabilimeter in the runway goal box. Activity of neve 
Subsequent massed trials; (b) these distinctive stimuli rewarded control Ss was also measured. Ta Exp I 
functioned as retrieval cues for memories, memory (n — 36) it was found that the frustration effect 
retrieval being independent of intertrial interval; and (c) (difference between N- and R-trial activities) disap- . 
behavior in extinction was controlled by a stimulus peared after about 40 sec of goal box confinement. This .— 
compound consisting of the memory of nonreward plus disappearance of the frustration effect was due : 
stimuli which accompanied the memory of nonreward on activity increase on R trials rather than activity decrease 
rewarded acquisition trials —Journal abstract. on N trials as a function of time. Comparison of N-trial 
3 en Christman, C. L. (US Public Health Service, activity with control group activity indicated that. 
E ville, MD) A digital sequential generator for frustration did not dissipate within 60 sec. Exp- 
implementing reinforcement schedules. Journal of the (n — 72) investigated activity following reward and 


2 Eua Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), nonreward as a function of reward magnitude. Eviden 
ру; from these experiments suggests that the late R- 
Ши increase results from frustration, 
tioned to apparatus cues on N trials. (1 
tus for the automatic presentation of object discrimina- abstract. ER : 
6910. Dutch, J. & Brown, 
ton, New Zealand) Adaptation to 23.5-hr food ai 
water deprivation schedules in the rat and guinea p 
hological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2) 
370.— Compared 20 male $ 
20 male white guinea pigs on a 23.5-hr water-depriv: 
schedule and on a 23.5-hr 
Rats showed a satisfactory a 
schedules, while guinea pigs adjusted to the water- 
deprivation but not to the food-deprivation schedule. _ 
—Journal abstract. i 


6911. Dutch, J. (V. 
land) Information and incentive characteristics of 


6907. Dean, P.; Weiskrantz, L. & Cowey, A. (Dept of 
Experimental Psychology, Oxford, England) An appara- 


tions to monkeys. Quarterly i 

5 ly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 26(4), 605. 609.  Describes a 
modification of the Gloster Saro universal vending 


Eu which may aid in the reduction of testing errors. Psyc 
Object discrimination experiments. The machine, 367— 


Es mi space for up to 371 objects, moves the objects 
md ys y2 electric motors, and the control circuits of 
ES а apted for external operation by relays and 
Object di programing equipment. A series of simple 
ES кийп ог a concurrent (serial) discrimi- 
B eet es can then be given by remote control. The 
а те so treated that by touching either of them the 

completes a circuit, enabling the response to be 


Tecorded and appropriately reinforced. Learning in the secondary reinforceme: 
isconsi extinction. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, 

nsin General Test Apparatus.—Journal abstract. 2), 445-446. After many trials on continuous reinfor 
ment (CRF) or fixed ratio (FR) schedules, male Sp 
ts were extingui e 
lick was a weak but effective incentive for 


a 
paratus appears to be about as efficient as in the 


6908. Domjan, Michael & Bowm: 

mjan, an, Thomas G. (U 
Bras Austin) Learned safety and the CS-US pats 
ton I taste-aversion learning. Learning & Motiva- 
E i. (Nov), Vol 5(4), 409-423.—Decrements in 
fleri фы learning produced by extensions of the 
Bd the u, etween the conditioned stimulus (CS) flavor 
VEMM дешен stimulus (UCS) poisoning тау be 
х ed to decay of the CS trace during long CS-UCS 


inter 

50:1089) J W. Kalat and Р. Rozin (see PA, Vol land) 

occur Beck ternatively proposed that such decrements ance to exti 

learn that hes during extended CS-UCS intervals Ss 35(1, Pt 2), 
the CS is safe. They sought to show that trace ratio sched! 


decay i А 
ау is not responsible for the CS-UCS delay gradient ехіпв 
several schi 


by d с 
% a Erde that learning is disrupted even if the 
The ous „еч during extended CS-UCS intervals. 
iver and 9 ipei uem with a total of 95 Charles 
Presentation fees male rats showed that such a 2nd CS 
Subsequent i uring conditioning may (a) enhance 
are poisone AE of the CS solution whether or not Ss 
facilitation i and/or (b) facilitate aversion learning, the 
is to poisons greater the closer the 2nd CS exposure 
Previo ning. Results question the adequacy of q 
0 the 
other NS delay gradient and suggest that some 
Ss is also involved. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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Dawley ra 
magazine C 
Ss and a strong ince 
extended training the click a : гта! 
stimulus for FR-10 Ss, reducing resistance to extinction. 
—Journal abstract. 7 
6912. Dutch, J. (Victoria U- Wellington, New Zea- 
Schedules of secondary reii and 

nction. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol | 
443-444.—Following 5,000 trials on a fixed- _ 
ule of 5, 36 male Sprague-Dawley rats were _ 


CR 


uished with secondary rein 


an ordinarily positive stimulus can 
ualities when a fr 
ther stimulus and r 
White Carneaux pigeons were train 
stimuli оп the wavelei 


Us evi Ф V 
vidence for the contribution of learned safety апо 


pom condi- 
ref)—Journal 


L. B. (Victoria U Welling- 


rague-Dawley rats 


food-deprivation schedule. — 
djustment to both these 3 


ictoria U Wellington, New Zea 


nt demonstrated in resistance to 


shed under 3 conditions. 


ntive for FR-10 Ss. With 
Iso became an informative 


forcement presented 

nses made in extinc- 

iules.—Journal abstract. % 
n H.; McLean, Jim & _ 


eneral, res) 


ame of reference is provide : 
reinforcement schedule. 30 male _ 
ed to respond to 2. 
ngth continuum, 550 nm and 570 
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n, each correlated with an independent schedule of 6916. Follick, Michael J. & Knutson, John Е. 
nforcement. The multi; 


different groups of birds. Generalizati 
Obtained after this train 


hr the distribution о! 
__ generalization testing was a functi 
reinforcement used during trai; 
es they produced. Decreases 
of reinforcement correlated wi 

the distribution shift of 
during generalization testing. 
_ 6914. Eaton, Newell K.; Crowell, Charles R. & 
3 gon, Medical School) Acquisition and 
— extinction of runway performance и 
ince, and partial 
ng & Behavior, 
acquisition and ex 
female Sprague-Dawley 
re examined for groups trained under esca; 
avoidance, and avoidance 
‘tion, І group (escape) recei 
eing dropped into the alle 


idson S. (U Ore; 


tinction of locomoto 
albino rats in a strai 


E groups (avoidance) had del: 
il day of acquisition, 


"avoidance-trained Ss. Th 
| consistently slower than eith 
trained Ss. The 4-sec avoi 
slower than all other 


tion in 8 newly 


REE SS NE ас и: 


(U Iowa) 


ple schedule component in Shock source and intensity: Variables in Shock-induced 
g the 550-nm stimulus (51) was always a fighting. Behavior Research Meth 
al l-min. During the 570-nm stimulus 1974(Sep), Vol 6(5), 471-480.— Compared AC, DC, and 
nd component of the schedule was either rectified AC shock at 4 shock intensities. to assess 
ble-interval 30-sec, or 1-, 2-, or 5-min, or extinction differential influences on shock-induced fighting in 72 
on gradients pairs of male hooded rats. At higher shock intensities, 
ing, with the following the data paralleled B. A. Campbell and F. A. Master- 
ponse rate to 51 during training was son's (1969) equal aversion function, but at lower shock 
reinforcement frequency associated with intensities, differences among shock types with respect to 
Í responding during frequencies of shock-induced fighting were obtained. 
ion of the schedules of Results suggest that, at lower shock intensities, shock 
ning and the response type is a variable in shock-induced aggression research 
in the relative frequency with rats. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. А 
th S2 resulted in increases 6917. Gonzalez, Fernando A. (New England Regional 


responses away from S2 Primate Research Ctr, Southborough, MA) Effects of 
—Journal abstract. 


ods & Instrumentation, 


varying the percentage of key illuminations paired with 
food in a positive automaintenance procedure. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 


nder escape, avoid- 22(3), 483-489.— Exposed 3 male White Carneaux 
-avoidance procedures. Animal Learn- pigeons to a positive automaintenance procedure in 
1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 293-297. The Which each trial began with a brief tone followed by the 
г responses of 60 — transillumination of a small central area of the response 
ght alley key for 10 sec. Key illumination was followed by food on 
з partial- 100, 50, 25, 12.5, 
acquisi. depended on the dependent variable observed. The ae 
between Tate of responding during key illumination rapi y 
d the onset of shock; 2 increased and then decreased slightly as the percente 
5- and 1-ѕес delays; and of key illuminations paired with food шыч 
ays of 2 and 4 sec. On the umber of key illuminations during which a a 
the partial-avoidance Ss dis- Ге5ропѕе occurred increased as а negatively accel mE ne 
eds than either the escape- or function of the percentage of key illuminations pa 


and 0% of the trials. The effects 


with food, and the mean latency to the Ist response 


5 А уурт tively. 
th x i during the key illuminations decreased as a negal 
сше aap rs decelerating function of the percentage condition. s 

us mean rate of sustained Eos during key illumi 


tion was not systematically affected by changes in the 
percentage condition. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. ЕС 
6918. Halliday, M. S. & Boakes, R. A. (U бш 
Brighton, England) Behavioral contrast withoi id 
Sponse-rate reduction. Journal of the E Ab): 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 45 iB 
— Behavioral contrast was obtained in 2 expeti 
which both employed a standard free-operant boe "s 
iscrimination (a multiple variable-interval Mr й 
Schedule) without the occurrence of reduction 


ponse i incti Exp l a 
j 8 гез rate in the extinction component. In 
Object. Animal : 1 trained on à 
2(4), 275-277, group of 4 male homing pigeons was 


multiple schedule in which 1 stimulus was aso 
with a variable-interval schedule and the 2nd stim ree 
with Tesponse-independent reinforcement on t this 
variable-interval schedule. Though by the d n 
training 3 Ss were responding very little to xtinc- 
stimulus, when this stimulus was associated Mu male 
tion all Ss showed a contrast effect. In Exp 1, toa 
homing pigeons were trained extensively to wie before a 
Single stimulus on a variable-interval schedule, um ў 
2nd stimulus associated with extinction wae И Бшш 
This 2nd stimulus was dissimilar to the initial “heles 
and 5 Ss never responded in its presence. Neve idence 
all Ss showed a contrast effect and there was no бег 
that the effect was smaller in errorless Ss or Ema e many 
їп а subsequent discrimination where all Ss made 
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errors. Both experiments suggest that response reduction 
in one component of a multiple schedule is not a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of contrast. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6919. Hamilton, Thomas C.; Thompson, Jeffrey M. & 
Eisenstein, E. M. (U Texas, Austin) Quantitative 
analysis of ciliary and contractile responses during 
habituation training in Spirostomum ambiguum. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 393-407.—Gave 10 
min of repetitive stimulation (.1 Hz) to 40 Spirostomum. 
Retention stimuli were give at 2, 5, and 10 min after the 
end of the stimulation period. Several behavioral 
modifications were observed: (a) A change over time 
occurred in the probability with which contractions were 
elicited, such that Ss with a low initial probability of 
contraction facilitated (increased in contraction proba- 
bility), while those with a high initial probability 
habituated. (b) “High” responders remained more 
responsive than the “low” responders throughout the 10- 
min stimulation period. (c) The magnitude of contraction 
decreased by 10% after S contracted to several consecu- 
tive stimuli. (d) The magnitude of avoidance reactions 
ee over trials. Differences observed in the rate of 
d ange for several of the simultaneously occurring 
ehaviors may indicate different underlying mecha- 
nisms. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

e Hovancik, John R. & Capaldi, Elizabeth D. 
ae U) Predictive value of nonrewarded goal-box 
B ents and resistance to extinction. Psychological 
ШЕП s, 1974(Аир), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 550.—Investigated 
tae x M. J. Homzie and J. W. Rudy's (1971) finding, 
qs S uction in reward predictive value of a goal-box 
ka ent cue results in less resistance to extinction 
ane by the placement stimulus, was due to 
m POM the number of placement cue-reward 
dee Я т the present study with male albino rats, the 
Bello T of placement pairings was held constant, and the 
fon results were replicated.—A. Olson. 
(EE Jackson, Donald E. & Delprato, Dennis J. 
Pressing шап U) Aversive CSs suppress lever 
aming & M not те eating of free food. 
орна roti 4(Nov), Vol 5(4), 448-458. 
conditioned ene otal of 40 male albino rats Teceived 
“on the ba олы response (CER) acquisition, half 

9 Biene: to (response lever present) and half “off 
D norat is uring initial CER extinction, Ss received 
during Sai extinction (lever available), (b) free food 

during ae cae (CSs) only (no lever), (c) free 
during both ue 5 only (no lever), or (d) free food 
normal екпе and non-CS periods (no lever). While 
Presence of th ion Ss were highly suppressed in the 

id not diff e CS, all free-food groups readily ate but 

extinction fel in eating latencies. On subsequent CER 
Tee food duc on the baseline, those Ss which received 
Other $$, Dess the CSs were no less suppressed than 
Teciprocal į b no support for W. K. Éstes's (1969) 
Ment, nor do th on explanation of CER and punish- 
еу support a fear interpretation of CER. 


R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U Hull, England) 
Am eec to food in male mice: Effects of 
Vol t substrates. Behavioral Biology, 
(3), 409-412.— Studied the effects of 
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clean and soiled Sawdust substrates on the laten 
food approach using 24 male albino mice. Results sh 
that the use of home cage sawdust as a test sub 
resulted in the lowest latency of approach to the fi 
pellet, whereas significant increases were shown ¥ 
Clean sawdust or sawdust soiled by a foreign m 
conspecific were used, respectively, the clean sai 
affording an intermediate reading. Findings are 
cussed in terms of exploration and aversion.—J0u 
abstract. 

6923. Katsev, Richard D. & Mills, Susan K. (R 
Coll) Classical conditioning of skeletal avoi 

in two strains of rats. Psychological R 

1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 355-360.—Reports 
anticipatory skeletal responses can be directly eli 
during classical aversive conditioning in the shuttle 
Under the classical conditioned stimulus-unconditic 
stimulus contingency 18 female albino Long-E 
shuttled at moderate rates, while 18 female 
Fischer, rats displayed high rates of anticip 
responding, even though the instrumental avi 
contingency was absent. The classical contingent 
also exceedingly important in determining the 
ences between these strains, as well as their initial 
terminal rates of anticipatory responding, when 
avoidance contingency was present.—Journal absi 

6924. King, Glen D. (Auburn U) Wheel running in 
rat induced by a fixed-time оп of | 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol < 
325-328.—4 female water-deprived Dublin SDD; 
albino rats were given free access to a running wheel 
food in baseline sessions with water present for the 
375 sec of each daily 100-min session. In experime 
sessions, water was presented intermittently accordii 
a fixed-time 2-min schedule, which delivered water on 

riodic basis independently of the S's behavior, 
ing in 50 7.5-sec presentations of the water tube. Foo 
consumption did not vary as a function of the experi 
mental condition, whereas running increased for all 
during the schedule conditions. Increases in run 
appeared to be the result of increases in both initiations 
of running and run-burst lengths.—Journal abstract. 

6925. Klinger, Eric; Barta, Steven G. & Kemble, 
Ernest D. (U Minnesota, Morris) Cyclic activity changes 
during extinction in rats: A potential model of depres- — 
sion. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 
313-316.—40 male hooded rats’ open-field activity 
immediately following extinction trials in a runway тозе 
sharply from baseline, then dropped below baseline, and. — 
finally recovered. There was no discernible relationship 
between activity levels and runway performance during. 
acquisition or extinction. Data confirm a theory that 
sequence of invigoration, depression, and recovery of 
noninstrumental locomotor activity (an "incentive-di- | 
sengagement cycle") may regularly accompany incentive - 
ре. E КОШ а extinction. Journal, 


of Experimental P: 
die 6d 2 groups of 8 female hooded rats each 
rewarded for pressing a pan 
number of barpresses; а signal 


53: 6926-6932 


"indicated whether or not a panel press would be 
_ rewarded if made before the next barpress. For 1 group, 
the signal indicating reward was a flash of light; for the 
‘other it was the nonoccurrence of the flash (in the latter 
nonreward). The Ist group 
resses except when reward 
group did not. This result is 

fect” of H. Jenkins and 


E on feature.—Journal abstract. 


-517.—Trained 3 male albino Norway rats on 
= ân unsignaled 
- response-shock intervals (10, 20, and 40 sec). Under ail 
-. conditions, Ss developed excellent temporal gradients of 
avoidance, i.e., response rate was an increasing function 
_ of time since last response. Although the response rate at 


- any given interval of time after the previous response was 
inversely related 


(U Nebraska, Lincoln) 
proach responding between punishment, 
ion of punish- 


tested for persistence to extinction, punishment with 
g extinction. Partial reward, 
produced Breatest resistance 
ttent punishment, alone or 


uring 
d 
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testing, concentration of the milk reinforcer was varied 
within each session. On all schedules, duration of the 
postreinforcement pause was an increasing function of 
the concentration of the preceding reinforcer. Results 
indicate that the running rate (response rate calculated 
by excluding the postreinforcement Pauses) increased — ^ 
linearly as a function of the preceding magnitude of — 
reinforcement on FI, showed slight increases for 2 of the 
3 Ss on response-initiated fixed interval, and did not — . 
change systematically on FR. In all cases, the overall i 
response rate either declined or showed no effect of 
concentration. The major effect of increasing the 
reinforcement magnitude was in determining the dura- | 
tion of the following postreinforcement pause, and 
changes in the response rate reflected this main effect. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6930. Lydersen, Tore & Crossman, E. K. (Utah State 
U) Fixed-ratio discrimination: Effects of response-prod- 
uced blackouts. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 547-551.—Studied A. J. 
Neuringer and B. A. Schneider's technique (see PA, Vol 
43:12647) of using response produced blackouts to 
control the real time to complete ratios in a fixed ratio 
(FR) discrimination procedure. For 3 White King 
pigeons, reinforcement depended upon a left side-key 
response after execution of an FR-10 on the center key, 
and upon a right side-key response after FR-20. Each 
Tesponse during the FR produced a .5-sec blackout. The 
time between the Ist and last response in FR-10 was then 
equated with the time between the Ist and last rr 
in FR-20 by increasing the blackout duration. 2 
accuracy of side-key choice was disrupted, there у 
suggesting that time, rather than number of Ter 
controlled choice responding. When the time beigen 
the Ist and last response was equated during both p 
asymptotic accuracy was approximately equal to (| 2a 
birds) or somewhat higher than (1 bird) that она 
previously. The results of probes with intei d 
and blackouts Suggests that control of side-key ¢ en st 
had transferred from the time between the first and ^а " | 
duration.—Journa 


Tesponse 
KC 1 U Newfoundland, St 
31. Mackay, Barry. (Memorial U New | 
John's, Dialis) Солаат food aversion produce 
toxicosis in Atlantic cod. Behavioral Biology, 1974(NoW} 
Vol 12(3), 347-355 —In 2 experiments, the abil 5 Un 
codfish (N = 22) to associate ingestion of a food wit 
toxicosis was studied. After preliminary training a le 
consistently, cod ate food which was followed by a sale” 
injection of lithium chloride. Preferences nde. were 
nonconditioned food and the conditioned foo to the 
tested. Results of Exp I show a greater EE. 
conditioned food compared to nonconditione Е 
Though consumption of nonconditioned Bey ol 
depressed during initial testing, the сыш 8 test 
conditioned food was significantly less for 6 sditione 
sessions. The drop in consumption of noncon ‘covery 
food was attributed in Exp II to incomplete re tially 
from the drug. An aversion to familiar food was Aa 
T compared to novel food and extinguishe 
Tapidly. (18 ref) — Journal abstract. 1 
6932. Мей, | Douglas L. (Rockefeller U, New Ee 
NY) Reward pretraining and discrimination lea 


in ratios to blackout 


set. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 
305-308.—8 pigtailed monkeys were trained on discrimi- 
nation problems involving objects that had been previ- 
ously paired with reward or nonreward, or objects not 
associated with any pretraining. In 2 separate studies, no 
differences on these various problem formats were 
observed, but performance improved considerably with 
practice. Results are contrary to the theories for learning 
set formation of K. W. Spence and of D. L. Medin. 
—Journal abstract. 

6933. Meltzer, Donald & Niebuhr, Bruce R. (Southern 
Illinois U) Additive and suppressive response summa- 
tion with a chain schedule. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 519-524. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 12 male rats 
to investigate summation using a 2-segment (variable- 
interval variable interval) chain schedule. In Exp I, 3 Ss 
had either clicker, light, or clicker plus light as terminal- 
segment stimuli. All 3 responded at the highest rate when 
clicker plus light were present, thus showing additive 
summation. For 3 other Ss initial-segment stimuli were 
either clicker, light, or clicker plus light. 2 Ss responded 
at the lowest rate when clicker plus light were present, 
thus showing suppressive summation. In Exp II 3 Ss had 
either clicker, light, or neither clicker nor light as 
terminal-segment stimuli. None of these Ss showed 
reliable additive summation. 3 other Ss had clicker, light, 
or neither as the initial-segment stimulus, and all 3 
showed suppressive summation. It is suggested that 
additive and suppressive summation both can be 
demonstrated with chain schedules, but stimulus param- 
eters may be major variables in producing the effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

6934. Miller, Ralph R.; Daniel, David & Berk, Alvin 
M. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Successive 
reversals of a discriminated preference for signaled 
шок. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 

(4), 271-274.—3 male Sprague-Dawley rats received 
qunoditiable tailshock at random intervals in a shuttle- 
нода In a continuous-choice situation, Ss could choose 
ved an auditory signal immediately preceding or 
UEM following the tailshock. Over repeated daily 
indigo stot each S acquired a spatial discrimination 
tallshocke a strong preference for the signal precedin; 
Usum - This Preference continued undiminishi 
oath igh 2 successive reversals of the position associated 
P Signaled shock. This demonstration precludes 
eee of the preference-for-signaled-shock phe- 
DENS based upon primary reinforcement value or 
overt ш of the signal, position preferences, and 

eU SM ification of the aversiveness of the reinforcer 
ера Such means as postural adjustments. An 
for-signaled. * recent failures to obtain the preference- 
dee Shock effect is offered. (15 ref)—Journal 

6535. Morris, R. С. (U Durham, England) Pavlovian 
еа inhibition of fear during шыкса avoid- 
5(4), 4 avior. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Nov), Vol 

$ ie ^] Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 

x e hooded rats and 104 male and female 
conditione 9 ехріоге the development and function of 
maintena inhibition of fear during the шш апа 
nce of shuttlebox avoidance behavior. The 
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development of inhibition to an exteroceptive feedb 
stimulus was a function of the number of successi! 
avoidance responses to which S had been trained and 
the duration of the intertrial interval, a parameter shown — 
also to affect the rate of acquisition of avoid 
learning. Master Ss who learned the instrumen 
avoidance response, and yoked Ss who did not, shows 
equivalent inhibitory fear conditioning in each expe 
ment. Results of 1 experiment suggest that condition 
inhibition plays no im t role in “protecting” 
conditioned to the discrete warning signal du 
avoidance maintenance. Data indicate that feedba 
stimuli phy sos inhibitory properties by a Pavlovi; 
process and that certain aspects of their function m 
therefore, be readily understood wihin the framewor! 
mediational 2-process learning theory. (53 ref}—Journ 
abstract. 3 
6936. Mueller, Helmut С. (U North Carolina, 
Hill) The development of prey recognition and pred 
ry behaviour in the American kestrel Falco spa 
Behaviour, 1974, Vol 49(3-4), 313-324.—Exp 
hand-reared American kestrels (sparrow hawl 
series of objects, stationary and moving, ranging fr 
tissue-paper ball, a crude tissue-paper mouse, stuffed 
dead mice, and live mice. Only 1 bird reg 
consistently to paper models, and all attacked live 
including 5 that had not responded to models 
mice. 2 of 5 inexperienced birds attacked the 
mouse in less than 10 sec. 8 of 9 birds attack 
mouse (live, dead, or stuffed) expertly and all 9 | 
achieved consistent, expert performance in less th 
trials. The inference is drawn that individual experi 
nor role in the de of reco; 
y kestrels, ( 


summary) (29 re 
6937. Patten, 


runway disa 
in the Ist runway. 


of 
—Journal abstract. E 
berta, Edmonton, Canada) 


and C57BL mice. Ani 
1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 241-244. 
female inbred-strain mice wer 
behavior. Half of the Ss had suc 
litter to weaning, while the other 
litter. Cannibalistic females of 
be more prone to auditory stres 
the relationship between em 


3: 6938-6944 


* 


6941. Shimp, 
Utah) -Short-ter 


4 tap consisted 
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| cannibalism interacted with strain, 
‘mum level of arousal.—Journal abstract. 
.6939. Prokasy, William Е. (U Utah) Discriminated emitted the response eleme: 
avoidance vs classical conditioning: A two-phase model response pair. 
analysis. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol conditions that 
| 200). 257-261.—The acquisition of discriminated avoid- Tesponses most recentl 
ly conditioned leg flexions in 28 dogs various stimuli. 

ed avoidance leg flexion in 16 cats was maintenance of behavior that is te 


| апсе and classicall 

_ and of discriminat 

"examined via a 2-phase model of 

14 pA conditioned Ss uniformly req 
hase 2, with the limit of the conditio 

^ юг being greater than that of the 
1 


- CR operator limit. The C 
= avoidance than for clas 
| rate was greater for classical train: 
| behavior of cats paralleled that 
"concluded that the data 

к. Hilgard and D. G. Маг 
T of В. C. Bolles et al (1966), but were со 
| would be expected from 2-factor th 
| —Journal abstract. 
6940. Russell, Alan 
| School of Social Scienc 
Some effects of short-ter 


ection of light in the unchanged component always increased when 
ing for light reinforcement pam no ber scheduled in the chanpa 
nterpreted in component, and decreased in 7 of 8 cases when ї й 
n the level of уагіаЫе-іп(егуа] schedule was reintroduced. The ро 
accommodat- rate change in the unchanged component was ine у 
for different related to the frequency of reinforcement and to 
ensory changes. (25 ref) —/ourna] abstract. t 
tt, Marilynne. (О Rate c anges in the unchanged component were no 
"m pon Stimulus- - distrib- 
Of the Experimental of the relative-frequency interresponse-time 
Vol 22(3), 507-512. ics * 
ments to develop a method .of 
memory for stimulus-res; 


B ponse  ble-interval schedules with equal mean interreinforce- 
‘pigeons; both experi- 


m memory in 
. response associations. Journal 
Analysis of Behavior, 
Bu 2 experi 
studying short-term 
ciations in 3 Whit 
nts used a stud 


r enti m interval 
7 ted 
xd a 

у y 1 of 2 (Exp I) or3 (Exp II) colo 


re 866 


Suggesting an opti- the same as the stimulus element of 1 of the pairs in the 


study phase. A reinforcer was presented if an S then 
nt of the indicated stimulus- 
Results provide information on the 
enable a pigeon to remember the 
y emitted in the presence of 
Results Suggest an account of the 
mporally noncontigu- 


conditioning. Classical- оцѕ with reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 
uired 2 operators during 6942. Shumake, Stephen A. & Caudill, Charles J. 
ned response (CR) (Denver Wildlife Research Ctr, CO) Operant condition- 
CR operator. Not ing of licking in vampire bats, Desmodus rotundus. 
y avoidance-trained Ss required 2 Operators during Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Sep), 
“Phase 2, but those who did also had a higher CR than Vol 6(5), 467-470.—4 adult female ene bats were 
R operator limit was higher for autoshaped to keypress to obtain .5-m i 
g, While the change defibrinated cattle blood reinforcer. Keypressing re- 
ing. The avoidance quired 7 g of force, and response rates were moderately 
of the dogs. It is low (500-600 presses/hr). Because of the force require- 


generally conform to views of Е. ments, the apparatus was then modified so that licking 
quis (1940) and, more rec 


quantities of 


ently, from a tube would deliver the blood reinforcer. Ss were 


ntrary to what trained on variable-ratio, fixed-ratio, variable-interval, 


ref) and fixed-interval schedules. Some of the schedules 
produced lick-response rates averaging 60/min. With 


& Glow, Peter H. (Flinders U, | conditioned suppression (light stimulus paired with brief 
Bedford Park, SA, Australia) electric footshock), Ss learned within 15 sessions to 
m immediate prior exposure to completely suppress operant licking while the light was 
ding for light change. Animal  on.—Journal abstract. T 
1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 262-266. 6943. Spealman, Roger D. & Gollub, Lewis R. (U 
term immediate prior Maryland) Behavioral interactions in multiple variable- 

reduce not only the — interval schedules. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
ut also alight change оў Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 223), 471-481.—Conducted 


2 experiments to investigate the relationship between the 


ment in terms of a magnitude of response rate changes and the frequency of 
change. Each 20-min reinforcement. In Exp I, 2 groups of 4 White Carneaux 
B) session was divided pigeons each were exposed to multiple schedules 3 
tively. 80 which 1 component was always a bearers 
ight onset or schedule with a mean interreinforcement interval of 


interval schedules and multiple variable-interval varia- 


reinforcements in which intervals ended with equal 
probability in either reinforcement or brief blackout. 
Results show that (a) at short absolute interval durations, 
time to reinforcement opportunity determined both 
postreinforcement and postblackout pause (time to Ist 
keypeck within an interval); (b) at long intervals, 
postblackout pause was consistently shorter than postre- 
inforcement pause, even if both events signaled the same 
time to the next reinforcement opportunity (omission 
effect); and (c) when reinforcement and blackout 
signaled different times to the next reinforcement 
opportunity, within the same experiment, there was some 
evidence for interactions analogous to behavioral con- 
trast. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6945. Stiers, Michael & Silberberg, Alan. (American 
U) Lever-contact responses in rats: Automaintenance 
with and without a negative response-reinforcer depen- 
dency. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 497-506.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 14 male hooded rats to (a) replicate 
G. Peterson et al's (see PA, Vol 49:6305) demonstration 
of positively automaintained responding in rats; and (b) 
determine whether Ss would persist in responding during 
a negative automaintenance version of the G. Peterson et 
al paradigm. Results show that cuing-lever contacts on 
the positive automaintenance procedure occurred on a 
higher proportion of trials and at higher rates when 
contacts occurred than on the negative automaintenance 
шеше. Instances of the cuing lever's failure to 
eee were more frequent on the negative 
25 the positive automaintenance procedure. The 
рорарћу. and median contact duration of positively 
ү олеше responding differed from negatively 
нашей responding. These findings agree sub- 
diu y with the automaintenance literature on pi- 
онов that аш processes may characterize 

es| i 
tef)Journal arbi ing in both pigeons and rats. (16 
(gis. Тау, Roger М. & Sawabini, Frederick 1. 
the lest А ) Reinforcement delay: A selective review of 
81(12) 98 те, Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 
onde Те Presenta a review of data and theories 
Baci) primary reinforcement in discrete trial 
alate А learning. The major areas of investigation 
i. eviewed include delay of negative reinforce- 
acquis Ros asurements of delay effects; cue utilization in 
одено 2 and extinction; resistance to extinction as а 
partial dela constant delay, partial delay, and patterns of 
ref). Journal M ape and discrimination learning. (3 P 
0247. Tarte, Robert D. 
Exti à . (U Nevada, Las Vegas) 
el ка barpressing in the presence of 
289-292. Tn х arning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 
Wistar m experiments, a total of 28 hungry male 
Of free Suri 4 extinction sessions in the presence 
Subsequent exti en the free food was removed for 8 
few extinction sessions, the Ss made significantly 
© responses than did а - 
no intervenin, in did control groups which received 
S. Enkema iu к тош Results are contrary to those of 
of groups of = (see PA, Vol 48:8694). From the results 
free food only. Which received 4 intervening sessions of 
ly, empty chamber, or time in home cage, it 
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is concluded that the presence of free food caused 
diminution in extinction responding.—Journal abstract. - 

6948. Thomas, David R. & Wheatley, Kimbal L. 
Colorado) Effects of interdimensional training — 
stimulus generalization: An extension. Journal of 
rimental Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 103(6), 1080-1 
—32 domestic pigeons were trained to peck а 55. 
stimulus and then were tested for wavelength general 
tion. Ss then received either discrimination training | 
555 nm (reinforced) and a white vertical line (ex 
guished), 1 of 2 types of nondifferential training with 
above 2 stimuli, or continued single-stimulus traini 
2nd generalization test indicated that the interv 
discrimination training had sharpened the gra 
whereas the nondifferential training had flattened the 
The 2 types of nondifferential training differe 
reinforcement density yet their Test-2 gradients у 
similar, suggesting that generalization slope diff 
between nondifferential and other training proc 
are not a consequence of variations in reinforce 
density. The gradients of the single-stimulus 
showed no change between the 2 tests, indicating tha’ 
aforementioned effects of discrimination and non 
ential training were not an artifact of the repeated te 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 

6949. Thomas, Timoth; 
environmental habituation in ra н 
environment during the retention interval. Ani? 
Learning & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 261. 
— The time course of 30 female Sprague-Dawley 
habituation to familiar test environments was mea 
with a resident-intruder paradigm. A resident 
permitted 0, 2, 5, 10, or 30 min of environmei 
adaptation prior to introduction of an intruder, an 
dominance test was then conducted in which both | 
were allowed to compete for drops of water. The d 
of dominance which the resident attained was a fun 
of the duration of adaptation, reaching a maximum à 
5 min. The retention of this habituation was investiga! 
as a function of the type of retention environment a 
the duration of the retention interval. Retention intei 
of 5 or 25 min in unfamiliar environments prod 
significant loss of habituation, while the same interv: 
familiar environments did not produce habituati 
The degree of similarity between habituated and п 
tion environments did not ај to be an impo 
variable affecting retention. When the retention in 
was extended to 25 hrs in a familiar retention en 
ment, no environmental habituation ‘was retaine 
—Journal abstract. 

6950. Tyler, Dolores M.; Waag, Wayne L, & 
Joe W. (Texas Tech U) Acquisition performance 

of ivation ru 


then 


oups. Significant diffe 
fere йош! indicating” 
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| produced both quicker start latencies and fa 
| times.—Journal abstract. 

ч 6951. Uhl, Charles М. & Homer, 
| Omission training compared with 
| extinction in multi 
| Animal | Learnin, 


n either response-inde; 
ог extinction, which we 
S+, the extinction 
fates representing bel 
sion and yoked grou 
Results attest to the 
| а response elimination 
- theories which 
be necessary a. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
— 6952. Uhl, Charles М. 
in rats with schedules 
_ yoked and response-inde; 
|. parisons. Learning 
—511-531.—After a 
trained to leverpre: 
| factorial combinati 


effectiveness of omi 


nd sufficient for Бећауіо; 


_ (VT) response-indepe 
| lowed response eli 


sterrunning it was the only solution available and food was ad lib, 


but preferred distilled water to quinine if both were 


Andrew L. (U Utah) available. Both PG and NaCl produced increased water 
yoked controls and intakes within the Ist 2 hrs postinjection. PG, however, 
iple-schedule discrimination learning. produced the most reliable and l 
ig & Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4, consumption, illustrating that extracellular dehydration 
—After 24 male albino rats were trained ona is probably a more signifi 
schedule with variable interval 30-sec reinforce- —Journal abstract. 
- ment in both stimulus components, omission, yoked, and 6954. Waller, T. Gary. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
procedures were applied in response elimina- Constant and variable irrelevant cues during intra- and 
while the variable interval continued in extradimensional transfer. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
nse acquisition (S--). In S-, omission training 1974(Nov), Vol 2(4), 298-304.—Exp I with 48 male 
uced response rate faster and to a lower terminal level Holtzman albino rats compared constant irrelevant (CI), 
pendent yoked reinforcement variable-between irrelevant (VBI), and variable-within 
re approximately equivalent. In irrelevant (VWI) cues during an extradimensional (ED) 
roup exhibited elevated response shift discrimination. Performance was better for CI than 
avioral contrast, while the omis- for VBI and better for VBI than for VWI. Exp II with 48 
ps showed reduced response rates. additional Ss combined CI, VBI, and VWI cues with ED 
ission training as ог intradimensional (ID) shifts. Irrelevant-cue conditions 
method. They also contradict did not affect ID performance but did affect ED 
posit reduction of response rate in S- to performance. The typical superiority of ID shifts 
ral contrast. (24 compared to ED shifts was observed in the VWI 


argest increase in water 


cant thirst stimulus in gerbils. 


condition but not in the CI condition. Implications for 


(U Utah) Response elimination mediating-response (i.e., attention or observing-response) 
including ‘theories are indicated. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. л 

pendent reinforcement com- 6955. Wasserman, Edward A. & Anderson, Patricia A. 

Vol 5(4, (U Iowa) Differential autoshaping to common and 

Jats were distinctive elements of positive and negative discrimi- 

ion began with native stimuli. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 


Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 22(3), 491—496.— Conducted а 


e time study of 12 hungry homing pigeons to investigate Ss’ 


learning of a discrimination between 2 successively 


the durability of presented compound visual stimuli using a 2-key 
ed groups whose autoshaping procedure. Common and distinctive E 
| by the lus elements were simultaneously presented on separa 


keys and either followed by food delivery (posite 
stimulus, S +), or not followed by food delivery (пева d 
stimulus, S-). Results show that Ss acquired A г 
between-trial and within-trial discriminations. Оп f 
trials, Ss pecked the distinctive stimulus more ШИ, 
соттоп stimulus; before responding ceased on S- Шү, 
they pecked the common stimulus more than ina 
distinctive one. Mastery of the within-display Са 
tion during S+ trials preceded mastery of the beed 
trials discrimination. These findings extend H. M 
and R. Sainsbury’s (1969) analysis of discrim а 
based on a single distinguishing feature to discri xS 
tions in which common and distinctive den 
associated with both the positive and negative discrim 
native stimuli. The similarity of these findings s that 
effects found in autoshaping—approach to ue that 
forecast reinforcement and withdrawal from SET ref) 
forecast nonreinforcement—is also discussed. ( 
—Journal abstract. L. 

6956. Weiss, Stanley J. & Van Ost, Susan > 
(American U) Response discriminative and rei се on 
ment factors in stimulus control of perfor Mur 
multiple and chained schedules of тето 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(Nov), Vol 5(4), 4 of 2 
—Discriminative control of the response rates b 
groups of 4 male hooded rats each was equated 7 
training them to cease barpressing in light-out [ultiplé- 
(T + 1) апа to respond during tone and light. Mu 
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schedule Ss received food at the same rate for responding 
during tone or light as for nonres ondingin T + L. For 
the chained-schedule Ss, responding in tone or light only 

roduced T + L where food was received for nonres- 
ponding. In extinction tests multiple-schedule Ss emitted 
approximately twice the responses to tone-plus-light as to 
tone or light presented individually (additive summa- 
tion). Ss trained on the chained schedule, in which the 
tone and light each controlled substantial response rates 
but were never paired with food, showed no summation 
when the tone and light were presented together. Results 
indicate that discriminative control of response rates and 
reinforcement differences beween schedule components 
determine stimulus control. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 


6957. Altmann, Jeanne. (U Chicago, Allee Lab of 
Animal Behavior) Observational study of behavior: 
Sampling methods. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 49(3-4), 
221-261.—Discusses the advantages and limitations of 7 
major behavioral sampling techniques used in social 
Situations: ad lib, sociometric matrix completion, focal- 
animal, all occurrences of some behaviors, sequence, 1- 
zero, and instantaneous and scan. Information is also 
given on whether the different techniques sample events 
Note mid intrinsic and secondary bias, and on 

ended uses. 
Goldstein ses. (German summary) (84 ref)—S. К. 
ре с. Bentley, David & Hoy, Ronald R. (U California, 
4 Tkeley) The neurobiology of cricket song. Scientific 
Wee 1974(Aug), Vol 231(2), 34-44.—Describes the 
e and development of the neuronal network 
Wi lating the generation of cricket songs. Evidence 
RE that information specifying song patterns is 
А сосну encoded and that environmental information 

e utilized in the determination of song patterns. 
of er. of female crickets for calling songs of males 
о species аге based on genetically shared 
Т ation. Studies of specific neural features under 
OUS x control and the role of single genes are described. 

- Tolin. 

"ie Denenberg, Victor H.(U Connecticut) The com- 
ERES of affect among rodents through mother- 

ic interactions. In L. Krames, P. Pliner & T. 

ү. Pl. (Eds), Nonverbal communication. New York, 
SEM num Press, 1974. x, 212 p. $14.95.—Reviews 
ences PU mice and rats concerning infantile experi- 
that clear Ser young interactions. It is concluded 

bo: aoe lence exists of communication of affective 
offsprin, еп the mother and her natural or foster 
and hu u arallel research by experimenters on animal 
the ee шы as a means of understanding 
Processes, (23 ib early experience and developmental 
Co odd, W. P. & Jones, E. (U Birmingham, 
гаре Ctr, England) A program for the analysis of 

le iR interaction based on spatial dynamics. 
ol 6(5) HA Methods & Instrumentation, HD 
computer prague Describes the salient features of а 
а group es p used in the analysis of the activity of 
enclosed ong-tail macaques, and adaptable to any 
&roup of Ss. The principal feature concerns the 
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time variation of the separation of selected dy; 
although individual activity is also summarized. _ 

6961. Drickamer, Lee C. (North Carolina Dep 
Mental Health, Research Div, Raleigh) A te 
summary of ive data for free-ranging 
mulatta. Folia Primatologica, 1974, Vol 21(1 
—Investigated reproduction and population ol 
sioned colony of rhesus monkeys on an island off 
Rico. Population ranged from 106 to 364, with a n 
annual increment of 13.4%. Bands consisted 
monkeys. 60-69% of mature females gave b 
year, and over 60% of births took place in May 
Mean age of females first giving birth was 4 yrs 
increasing age a greater proportion of females gav 
doing so earlier in the season than younger ‘fe 
Dominance rank was positively correlated ) 
probability both of giving birth and, among India-born 
females, of producing an infant which survived 1 
There was a 1:1 sex ratio at birth, but after 4 
mortality rate of males was greater than that of fe 
26% of males and 60% of females survived 8 yrs 
levels of both aggression and group transfer, 
occasionally a solitary way of life, were associate 
the higher male mortality rate. It is suggested that 
old males are the best animals to remove from a‘ 
for laboratory or research purposes. (32 ref) —H 
Redican. 

6962. Dunbar, R. I. (U Bristol, England) Ob al 
on the ecology and social organization of the 
monkey, thecus sabaeus, in Senegal. Р! 
1974(Dec), Vol 15(4) 341-350.—Reports obs 
made of the green monkey in its natural habitat in 
Africa during a 3-mo study. Green monkeys live i 
multimale groups averaging some 12 individuals, Info 
ation is given on home range size, use of habitat, 
activity patterns, diet, and birth seasonality, Soc 
organization is discussed, and data are given om 
relationships between age-sex classes, aggression. 
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_ 6964. Guyot, Y. [Nonverbal 
animals.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 
(13-14), 778-786.—Discusses concepts of animal 
communication, with reference to the literature, and 
communication between animals and humans. (23 ref) 
- 6965. Hanby, Jeannette P. & Brown, Conrad E. (MRC 
nit on the Development & Integration of Behaviour, 
bridge, England) The development of sociosexual 
behaviours in Japanese macaques Macaca fuscata. 
ehaviour, 1974, Vol 49(1-2), 152-196.—Studied the 
development and adult expression of mounting, thrust- 
ing, presenting and ejaculation in a troop of 100 
Japanese macaques caught as a unit and released into a 
e "acre corral at the Oregon Regional Primate Research 
Center. At 6 mo old, males oriented to a partner's 
| buttocks and used a double-foot-clas posture on most 
| mounts. Mount frequency peaked at 4/ yrs but the most 
fficient and stable patterns were observed in males over 
yrs old. Females showed early thrusting movements 
"and low mounting frequencies, the latter occurring 
‘during play or fighting. Marked seasonal variations in 
Sociosexual activities were also observed. These results 
re integrated with other research. It is concluded that 
the mother is the most important element for sociosexual 
behavior and that factors inhibiting acquisition of 
tromission delay the ccpit of the young male's 
| ability to distinguish correctly between postures, part- 
| ners, and situations. (French summary) (64 ref)—S. R. 
- Goldstein. 
__ 6966. Hayashi, Susumu & Kimura, Takeji. (U Tokyo, 
Coll of General Education, Japan) Sex-attractant emit- 
ted by female mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Oct), 
ol 13(4), 563-567.—4 ex riments were conducted with 
total of 96 male and 6 female ICR-JCL mice to 
X-attractant on male mating 
at sexually experienced males 
ous females to that of diestrous 
aive males showed no prefer- 
lests using urine and several 
urces showed that the vaginal 


Estabrook, George F. (U 
&onistic behavior by charac- 


I at ev 
ed their behavior more than eventual 


phases of aggressive interactions. Methodological and 
havioral aspects of character analysis are discussed. 
(German summary) (16 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 
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6968. Kummer, H.; Götz, W. & Angst, W. (Delta 

Regional Primate Research Ctr, Covington, LA) Triadic 
di! tiation: An inhibitory process protecting pair 
bonds in baboons. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 49(1-2), 62-87, 
— Conducted enclosure experiments to test the hypothe- 
sis that social inhibition prevents male hamadryas 
baboons from encroaching on each other's females in 
triadic situations. Simultaneous presentation of an 
unfamiliar female to 2 males resulted in acquisition of 
the female by defeat or withdrawal of 1 male. However, 
no fights and no disruption of the pair bond occurred 
when an intruder male first watched a male-female 
{roopmate interaction. Alternatively, powerful males 
from different troops attacked weaker males and took 
Over their females. Possible mechanisms involved in 
“triadic differentiation" are discussed. (German summa- 
Ty) (17 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

6969. Larsson, Knut et al. Delayed onset of sexual 
activity of male rats subjected to pre- and postnatal | 
malnutrition. Góreborg Psychological Reports, 1974, Vol | 
40), 10 p.—Male Sprague-Dawley rats were subjected to 

re- and postnatal undernutrition and their sexual and f 
locomotive behavior was studied. The underfed Ss were \ 
slower in initiating sexual behavior than the intact ones, 
and some of the Ss never showed any mounting behavior | 
during the period of testing. Occurrence of арыт | 
in a penile smear was delayed in the underfed Ss. The Ss | 
subjected to restricted food consumption showed in- 1 
creased locomotive activity in an open field Шш 
but habituation occurred at a normal ràte.—Journa 
abstract. gest Cruz) ; 

6970. LeBoeuf, Burney J. (U California, Santa | т | | 
The hectic life of the alpha bull: Elephant seal as ie i 
and lover. Psychology Today, 1974(Oct) Vo de | 
104-108.—Describes the dominance struggles ап! Ad | 
ing practices of the elephant seals. The most Me T 
bull mates with more females than any other ds 
Tookeries containing 40 females the dominant bu үү | 
do all the copulating. Only the fittest bulls pass on 
enes. 

: 6971. Lubin, Y. D. (Smithsonian Tropical Regie | 
Inst, Balboa, Canal Zone) Adaptive advantages BE 
evolution of colony formation in Cyrtophora oe uei | 
Araneidae). Zoological Journal of the Linnean of 
1974(Jun), Vol 544), 1210395 -Оһе ушн ү 
Species of spiders, particularly C. moluccensis Д a ciality, 

only 1 of the 5 to exhibit a communal level o a roy | 
suggest that low-level aggressive interactions сша | 
capture and during web repair and renewal are E 

teristic of this communal organization. The e an 

these interactions as a spacing mechanism p е E 
adequate food supply and as an instance of Г Hi Дей | 
altruism among Абы colony members are ex | 
(27 ref) - rk, 
6972. Phillips, R. R. (State University Coll Nd 
Oneonta) The relationship between social bel па д 

{һе use of space in the benthic fish zi ail 
bosquianus lacepede (Teleostei, Blenniidae): d prior 
interaction between attraction/repulsion 205-226. 
Social experience. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 49(3—4), (benth- 
—Attempted to determine whether male blennies prior 
ic fish) were attracted to or repulsed by neighboring 
residents. A test fish and stimulus fish were separ: 
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a transparent barrier and the test male's choice of a 
nesting enclosure near to, or out of sight of, the stimulus 
fish was recorded, In addition, enclosure choice was also 
evaluated with respect to previous dominant-subordinate 
experience in agonistic encounters. Dominant fish 
approached the stimulus fish but showed no preference 
for enclosure site. Subordinate fish exhibited no consist- 
ent approach-withdrawal tendency but did exhibit a 
preference for the far enclosure. It is suggested that male 
fish may be attracted to each other and still maintain a 
small territory around their nesting enclosure. (German 
summary) (22 ref)—S. К. Goldstein. 

6973. Smith, James N. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) The food searching behaviour of two 
European thrushes: Il. The adaptiveness of the search 
patterns. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 49(1-2), 1-61.—Studied 
the adaptiveness of temporal-spatial aspects of the food 
searching behavior of thrushes in an open meadow. 
Natural and artificial prey were presented in random, 
regular, and aggregated distributions at low and high 
densities. Prey capture was followed by a net change in 
tum patterning resulting in concentrated search in a 
prey-rich area. The distribution of the search path 
matched the distribution of artificial food population 
and capture rates were roughly proportional to differ- 
ences in prey density. It is suggested that although 
predators can adjust their search to match the distrib- 
o and density of prey, the basic “unpredictability” of 
a rent sets limits on optimal search and 
ndm vior. (German summary) (66 ref)—S. R. 
Vide Suomi, Stephen J. (U Wisconsin, Primate Lab, 
Tcl son) Social interactions of monkeys reared in a 

clear family environment versus monkeys reared with 
Jie and peers. Primates, 1974(Dec), Vol 15(4), 
Ша 0.—4 male and 2 female 4-yr-old laboratory-born 
ae 5 monkeys that had been reared in a nuclear family 
aa environment consisting of mothers, fathers, si- 
per BS, peers, and other adults of both sexes were 
an to interact in various combinations with equal- 
insiste s that had been reared in an environment 
Ш g of only mothers and peers. It was found that 
Interaction sessions nuclear family Ss exhibited 

pinu higher levels of dominance and activity 
and 1078 and significantly lower levels of submissive 
Passive behaviors than the mother-peer-reared Ss. 
Within differences were not evident when Ss were tested 
Tesilts Es own rearing groups. The significance of the 
Social develo, respect to previous and future studies of 
iscusse d pment in differential social environments 1S 

5 сутш abstract. 

Я risch, Karl. Decoding th f the 
ents аш тсе 1974(Aug), Vol 185(4152), pare aer 
Speech рот ‚шешшп of the author's acceptance 

ledicine at Stockhel the Nobel Prize for Physiology or 

€ development Sei Sweden, December 12, 1973. 

6976. Wechki of research in this area is outlined. 
University € js Stanley & Breuer, Leslie F. (State 
isolation” on oll New York, Brockport) Effects of 
Psychological aggression in the Mongolian gerbil. 
415-912 Co Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2) 
effects or nducted 2 experiments to determine the 

Prior isolation upon aggression when male 
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gerbils (М = 142) were introduced into the cag 
conspecifics. In Exp I isolation sharply incre: 
aggression, and in Exp II olfaction was a critical stimul 
dimension accounting for this finding. It is conclud 
that it was probably the odor of isolates rather than their - 
behavior which was responsible.—Journal abstract. ———— 

6977. Willott, James Е. & McDaniel, Jennifer 
California, Davis) Changes in the behavior of labor: 
reared rhesus monkeys following the threat 
separation. Primates, 1974(Dec), Vol 15(4), 321 
heterosexual pairs of 3-yr-old rhesus monkeys 
either repeatedly separated from each other for 3 
or not separated. Prior to each separation, a transfer са 
was displayed at the front of the cage to serve as a « à 
that the pair would be separated. After only a few trials, | 
the Ss displayed disturbance, particularly in the forr " 
stereotyped pacing prior to the separation. Pract 
considerations related to laboratory methodology, 
theoretical discussion concerning the fear of sepai 
in monkeys and man, and the need for attention 
individual differences in response to separat 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 
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Pole Mi inutus 

'jicromys тї У li n 
s em the таке species emitted calls in 
ultrasonic range. Frequency, duration, and pattern 


were species-specific. Calls were emitted when the 
ung were away from the nest or were ех to 
versive stimulation. Alarm calls engender searching and 
Pup retrieval in the female, who will also respond, while 
actating, to the calls of other species. (Englis summary) 
. R. Goldstein. 


Sensory Processes 


: 6980. Ades, Н. W.; Trahiotis, C.; Kokko-C 
| А. & Averbuch, A. (U Illinois) Comparison of hearing 
resholds and morphological changes in the chinchilla 
exposure to 4 kHz tones. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
ROO Oen. Vol 78(3-4), 192-206.—Investigated be- 
havioral, anatomical, and histochemical effects of 
"acoustic overstimulation produced by a 4-kHz tone in 5 
onaural chinchillas. In each S, high frequency hearing 
loss was produced which was related to locus and extent 
f hair cell loss. Masked audiograms were fairly 
|| consistent with those obtained in quiet and with the 
| anatomical data on presence or absence of hair cells. 
‘Histochemical and electron microscope examination of 
“selected portions of the cochlear partition revealed а 
jes of changes in hair cells which may or may not 
influence their functional properties. (German summary) 
—Journal abstract. 
6981. Blake, Randolph; Cool, Steven J. & Crawford, 
M. L. (U Texas, Graduate School of Biomedical 
Sciences, Sensory Sciences Ctr, Houston) Visual resolu- 
tion in the cat. Vision Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 
| 1211-1217.—The ability of 3 adult cats to resolve spatial 
detail was determined behaviorally by conditioning the 
Ss to suppress a food-rewarded response in the presence 
ofa grating pattern. By varying spatial fre uency it was 
ound that the acuity of the Ss approached 6 c/deg. 
ntrast thresholds were determined for a number of 
patial frequencies coverin; 
layed the high- 


aracterizes the 
eak sensitivity for the Ss 
equency. These behavioral 
th indirect estimates of the 
, based on electrophysiology. 
Russian summaries) Q7 ref) 


983. Ellins, Stuart R. & Masterson, Fred A. San 
Bernardino State Coll) Brightness diserimina 
oes thresholds in the bat, Eptesicus fuscus. Brain, Behavior 
4 Ў & Evolution, 1974, Vol 9(4), 248-263.—Trained 4 
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son stimulus sets was .85. When tested under varyi 
conditions of ambient illumination, it was found that 
brightness discrimination sensitivity was optimal at 
about 10.44 Ix. Sensitivity for distinct luminance differ- 
ences remained good under conditions of very dim 
ambient illumination, indicating that echolocating bats 
may utilize visual cues in their night flight. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
6984. Gerhardt, H. Carl. (U Missouri, Div of 
Biological Science) The vocalization of some hybrid 
: Acoustic and behavioral analyses. Behaviour, 
1974, Vol 49(1-2), 130-151.—Compared the physical 
characteristics of the vocalizations of 3 naturally occur- 
ring treefrog hybrids (Hyla avivoca X H. chrysoscelis, H. 
femoralis X Н. chrysoscelis, and H. cinerea X Н. gratiosa 
with the vocalization of the parental species and 
tested the hybrids’ auditory discriminative capacity. 
Sound spectographs were made of tape-recorded vocali- 
zations and discrimination was tested by the female's 
initial response to separate loudspeakers simultaneous! 
broadcasting distinct male mating calls. Hybrid calls 
were composed of features intermediate with respect to 
the parents, features similar to the parents, and features 
which were unique. Nonhybrid females preferred con- 
specific to hybrid calls but responded to the latter va 
conspecific calls were unavailable. The relation 0 
particular signal features to conspecific recognition i$ 
discussed. (French summary) (20 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 
6985. Jacobs, Gerald H. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Spectral sensitivity of the short wavelength bes 
in the squirrel monkey visual system. Vision Research, 
1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1271-1273.—Results of examin, 
ing lateral geniculate nucleus cells in the squirrel pU у 
under chromatic and achromatic adaptation m n 
that the spectral sensitivity of the short-wave HE 
mechanism in the squirrel monkey's visual system Ws dl 
greatly different from that of other primates’ Vi 
Systems. hi 
2 6986. Jenssen, Thomas A. & Swenson, Betty. er 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) An ecological corre cn, 
critical flicker-fusion frequencies for some 65-970. 
lizards. Vision Research, 1974(Ос\), Vol 14(10), 965-4 
—Determined the maximum critical flicker The 
quency (CFF) for 7 species of anoline eu. 
congeners showed a wide range of CFF values o 
to 42 which correlated with the general level of Et Mt 
in each species’ microhabitat—the brighter the Rusia 
the higher the CFF. (French, German, & 
summaries) (18 ref) dt, 
6987. Kien, J. (Technischen Hochscule, eee 
W Germany) Sensory integration in the юса bri 
tor system: |. Behavioural analysis. Vision A of the 
1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1245-1254.—From study © ie 
optomotor responses of female adult Australia a 
locusts, a simple model is formulated for the ovides à 
inputs to the directional neurons. The model Pi Jocust 
basis for an electrophysiological analysis Gan sum- 
optomotor system. (French, German, & Russi | 
maries) (26 ге! 3 00}, 
6988. Neston, A. L. (U Michigan, Medical Seat 
Kresge Hearing Research Inst) Comparison of COC ted 
microphonic potentials from albino and IgM voi 
guinea pigs. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Sep-O 


783-4), 187-191.—Recent behavioral tests would seem 
to indicate that auditory thresholds of albino guinea pigs 
are significantly lower than the thresholds of pigmented 
guinea pigs. In the present study, cochlear microphonic 
10uV isopotential (CM sensitivity) functions were re- 
corded from the round windows of 6 pigmented and 6 
albino anesthetized guinea pigs (Cavia procellus) as one 
measure of the inner ear performance. For 15 of 20 
tested frequencies (between 70 and 7,000 Hz), the mean 
CM sensitivities of albino Ss were not significantly 
different from the mean CM sensitivities of pigmented 
$s. The maximum cochlear potential magnitudes obtain- 
able at 3 frequencies (100, 1,000, and 4,000 Hz) from the 
2 groups were also statistically alike. It is concluded that 
there is no difference between the tested guinea pig 
strains with regard to the measured parameters of the 
cochlear microphonic potential. (German summary) (15 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

6989. Rose, L.; Yinon, U. & Belkin, M. (Hadassah U 
Hosp & Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel) Myopia 
induced in cats deprived of distance vision during 
development. Vision Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(10), 
1029-1032.—Measured the refraction of the eyes of 12 
street cats and of 11 caged cats by retinoscopy and 
measured the anteroposterior (axial) length of the eyeball 
by ultrasound. While 87.5% of eyes in street cats were 

ypermetropic, among cats caged for periods of 8.5-14.0 
us under conditions of near vision, 68.2% were myopic. 
e Bistoresterior length of the eyeball was practically 
m in both groups; it was also practically equal for 
the ре апа hypermetropic eyes. The site of the refrac- 
x anges is discussed. (French, German, & Russian 

6990, ies) (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

ae Thinus-Blanc, Catherine. (CNRS, Inst de 
tance) cee et Psychophysiologie, Marseille, 
structur w e spatial behavior of the hamster in 
aa fields with curved boundaries.] (Fren) 
Са а Psychologie, 1973, Vol 16(1), 73—78.—Reports 
the AN 3 studies (see PA, Vol 48:10944) concerning 
Ss m er's knowledge of space as shown by behavior 
опа ect to differences in the size and shape of 
email d fields. Experiments were designed to deal 
А Eo vh Р components of behavior in space: 
teristics of th and half-mechanical reactions to charac- 
odor and w, € environment—angles, curves, projections, 
into the ү, armth, among others; (b) functions entering 
and ie of space, including memorization 
esulis, anal A indices to the space comprehended. 
nvex, ee, i in terms of contacts with concave and 
and degree i and external boundaries varying in size 
terms, eee curve are seen as interpretable only in 
comprehen e implicit, of certain processes of a true 
lon of space. Ss showed a tendency to make 


More co; > 
rvature а With concave and external walls. The 
epree waco! appeared to predominate when the 


When the a Pronounced, the external-internal factor 
of telationshin Ше was slight. A sufficiently high degree 
агу for an e between size and shape appeared neces- 
References fi to effect an integration of spatial indices. 
Brown Ог the 2 prior experiments are given —E. E. 
99 5 
(U Hue Fieandt, K.; Vuorinen, R. & Liljeqvist, Raija- 

Inst of Psychology, Experimental Research 
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Lab, Finland) [The behaviour of rats in choice situa 
tions with chromatic differences in the respective 
lighting s .] (Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 
1973, Vol 15(3), 375-386.—Conducted a series of forced- 
choice experiments with 40 3-mo-old albino rats and 
controls to study their choices between 2 chroma 
alternatives while trying to avoid strong white light. Ss __ 
were tested in a T maze consisting of a starting ch 
illuminated by strong white light and 2 chromatic 
chambers. 4 groups of 10 Ss each were tested with 
chromatic color combinations: Group 1, red and yel 
Group 2, red and green; Group 3, green and yellow, an 
Group 4, yellow and blue. Each S received about 30 ^ 
tests. No stimulus or reward system was used; however, 
the starting chamber had to be converted into an оре 
field in order to make the Ss react more promptly, 
Results indicate (a) a preference of Ss for the sectors | 
long light-waves, (b) a tendency to prefer turns to th 
right, and (c) the least pronounced preference for color 
in Group 2. (English & French summaries)—T. Fishei 
6992. Yager, Dean. (State U New York, State Coll 

Optometry, New York) Effects of chromatic adaptation — 
on saturation discrimination in goldfish. Visi ag 
search, 1974(Nov), Vol 14(11), 1089—1094.—Inves i 
saturation discrimination functions in goldfish, following 
short-wave and long-wave adaptation. Results show tha 
saturation discrimination was better at short wavelengt 
with short-wavelength adapation and at long wavel: 
engths with long-waveleng adaptation. Findings are 
accounted for by a model of color vision that predicts 
appearance of the diluting light for different states 
adaptation. The analysis also accounts for the res 
from a color-normal human male tested in the same 

rocedure. (French, German, & Russian summ: 1 
—Journal abstract. 


1974(Oct), Vol 8(10), 
masturbation in femal ee by fac 
‘pation was accomplished by h 
Мы че body и an А rà pean E { 
i jecompanit ui [ 
These behaviors were à m ж ng 


flushing and pro; sed to W c 
eneral relaxation, sweating, 
enn pes ups in male infants culminating 


. Masturbal i 
ku discussed, as well as various views ОП ker 
in young children and in primate infants. ошта! 
abstract. 

6994. Berlin, | 
Sena S. & Berlin, „ 
Kresge Hearing 


ri 
1973(Dec), Vol 9 
ear advantage m s i 
ight ear advantage as t 2 
FE Le of the phonetic Y Beastie 2 Game 
i „ and (c) the total info! „processe 
5 ер ee indicate that dichoticall 
presented nonsense syllables, with strict acoustic an 


phonetic control of the stimuli, generate a right ear 
advantage that is essentially fixed by 5 yrs of age. What 
emed to change with age in the sample studied was 
total accuracy, phonetic content and nature of the errors, 
d something which might be called the "capacity" of 
_ the hypothesized left hemisphere speech processor.—R. 
ег. 

- 6995. Bernbaum, Marcia; Goodnow, Jacqueline & 
Lehman, Elyse. (George the as U) Relationships 
among perceptual-motor tasks: Tracing and copying. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 
731-735.—Asked 39 kindergartners, 16 Ist graders, 38 
2nd graders, 16 4th graders, and 20 undergraduates to 
Copy, trace, or point to the beginning of a set of shapes. 
The aim was to determine the extent to which sequential 
behavior (starting points and stroke progressions) was 
consistent across tasks. With one notable exception, 
— behavior was consistent. The exception was the extent to 
Which children started at the left rather than the right, a 
- behavior that was far less frequent when tracing or 
i g of a shape than when copying. 
easibility of using sequential 
ions of generality and transfer 
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adaptable to many experimental procedures and types of 
Ss. The information 15 intended to serve as a guide for 
tapes planning similar laboratories. 

7000. Flament, Е. (U Paris X— Nanterre, France) 
[Practical intelligence and laterality: A genetic study of 
synergy and of hand preference in the neonate.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 
681-684.—Summarizes а study of the structuring role of 
sensory-motor intelligence in hand coordination and in 
lateralization in 3-12 mo old Ss. The theoretical bases for 
the study were derived principally from A. Gesell and J, 
Piaget. Results point to a reorganization of certain 
manual responses as a function of 2 components of the 
Structure of tasks, cognitive difficulty and perceptual 
motor properties.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

7001. ена. Ruth. (Hofstra U) When children 
ask about death. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 75(2), 92-97.— Discusses the child's reaction to the 
death of a person to whom he has become attached. The 
young child may interpret death as merely "sleep" from 
Which the person can awaken. The child's reaction 
illustrates J. Piaget's "ego centrism," by which the 
youngster fails to comprehend the phenomenon of death 
in adult terms. In a study of about 300 children less than 
7 yrs old, of whom 32% had adequate criteria for 
distinguishing between the animate and inanimate, only 
6% had an adequate understanding of the state of death. 
Of children 7- yrs old, 20% had attained a Шш 
Concept of death as universal and final. It is su A 
that an adult should deal with the child's view o ges 
by exploring what that finality means to the child.—4. J. 
Ter Keurst. à ial 

7002. Frazier, James R. (North Carolina Men 
Hosp, Child Development Inst, Chapel Hill) ove ed 
ing of the FR requirement by children under de gis 
reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), M 
35(1, Pt 2), 610.—Using 7-9 yr olds, an attempt dul 
made to replicate the author's 1973 finding that ke 
can use the number of responses required ina shori uen 
ratio (FR) schedule as a discriminative stimulus cH 
ing) for reward. The children overshot the FR ra 
ment under both delayed and no reinforcement. 
em factors may account for yer итеш Ка 

7003. Matsumura, Shigeharu. (Tokyo 1 
Japan) [Cognition of embedded figures and its m 
to difficulties of training-figures in children ри 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, | Saul 
Vol 21(4), 205-214.— Studied the effect of ШЛУ ү of 
perception of embedded figures on later identific: 


EDU е 
similar figures. 4 age groups of 72 3-7 yr E Ad Г 


f all groups 
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ity, smiling, Babkin and tonic-neck responses, and 
mothering ability. Some correlation was found betweer 
increased irritability and responsivity to external stimul 


Vol 22(3), 209-215.—Conducted an 8-yr, longitudinal 
study of 73 normal, white, middle-class adolescent males 
beginning in freshman year of high school. Ss were tested 
psychologically and periodically evaluated by psychia- It is suggested that the irritability of the vulnerable 
trists and teachers. Most demonstrated an ability to period is relieved by the infant’s development of positive 
experience affects flexibly, to resolve conflicts, and to pleasurable responses to stimuli, rather than by thi 
cope with anxiety, depression, shame, guilt, and anger. development of a neurophysiological barrier to stimuli 
Peer relationships were good and adolescents related is concluded that the findings are generally con: 
well to adults. Various psychosocial and behavioral with Benjamin’s hypothesized schedule of neuromatur 
variables evidenced over the study period are reported. tion. (2p ref)—J. Kelly. 
Psychoanalytic thought concerning the *turmoil" theory 7009. Webb, James T. & Mayers, Barbara S. (Ohio | 
of adolescence is reviewed. It is noted that the study of Developmental aspects of temporal orientation 
normal adolescent behavior has relevance to the treat- adolescents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, с 
ment of adolescent patients. The psychiatric rating scale Vol 30(4), 504-507.—Investigated whether the develop: 
and the teacher rating scale are appended. (15 ref)—A. de ment of temporal perspective is continuous or disconti- - 
la Haba. nuous and whether its development is sex-related wi 
7005. Porter, Carol S. (Indiana U, Medical Ctr, James respect to age levels during adolescence. The 


Whitcomb Riley Hosp for Children) Grade school Reference Inventory, which measures Future 
children's perceptions of their internal body parts. Past Extension, and Mean Age Focus minus p 
d to 20 males and 20 females 


Nursing Research, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 235), 384-391. cal Age, was administere 
—Used a projective technique, involving a bodyoutline from each of Sth, 8th, and llth grade and college 
drawing, with 144 Ist, 3rd, and Sth graders to determine freshman groups. Results show that sex differences in. 
their perceptions of internal bodily content. Results show temporal orientation were minimal at different adoles- 
that the children knew considerably more about their cent age levels and were significant only in the 8th 
internal body parts than previous studies had indicated. graders, The 2 younger groups projected their thoughts 
The parts most frequently named were the heart, brain, farther into the future than the 2 older groups, wher 
and bones. The 3 body systems most frequently the latter were much more concerned with the presen 
Tepresented were the cardiovascular, gastrointestinal, was demonstrated that 5th graders had a more reliable _ 
and musculoskeletal. Boys named more parts than girls, сер! of future extension than has been 
contrary to findings of other studies.—Journal abstract. i Lean: =) M 
ENN. Pringle, Mia K. (National Children's Bureau, Sarah A.; DA 
r ndon, England) Born illegitimate—born at risk. D МУ, 
uad of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(4), preschool screener : 
ie Compares a national group of illegitimate evaluation research. 
TERR born in 1958, with adopted and legitimate 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 110. 
ie He born in the same week. By the age of 7 most of validity data for the Presch 
4 illegitimately born were living in some kind of 2- ] 
кн situation but only 1 in 4 lived with both their yrs of age. The 15 item: 
Fors parents, 3 times as many illegitimate as legitimate 
many a Were placed in day care centers and 5 times as 
UM A erienced separation from home. The illegiti- 
a „Slower development of intellectual abilities. 
1 e as many illegitimate children had behavior 
Em problems in school. (23 ref)—W. G. 
Gone ренк, Freda & Dorman, Lynn (Eds). 
New Y 7, Child development and behavior. (2nd ed). 
тов NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
Anthony 006% Katherine; Emde, Robert; КЫРУ, 
School, A Metcalf, David. (U Colorado, Medical 
Ў ое Ue The stimulus barrier in early infancy: 
Sychoanal, ion of some formulations of John Benjamin. 
206-2: 2 & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol " 
Which post REM Benjamin's stimulus barrier theory, 
Period (a ulates that infants experience a vulnerable 
luring шаву between the ages of 3-8 wks) 
10 protect th they have inadequate neural mechanisms 
Bation of th em from environmental stimuli. An investi- 
Tesponsivit: © relationships between levels of irritability, 
Шайил o stimuli, and measures of neurophysiologi- 
12 heap, ОП. маз performed using data collected from 
Studied i; У infants from birth to age 16 wks. Factors 
ncluded fussiness, visual and auditory responsiv- 
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elements are sed E [и k 

objects of childhood (6.8. Ой 

are presented to illustrate these relationships. s 
. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Aut 

o os | behavior and development 

, 281-291 Argues, 

the relationship 


between pr 
thought of as a unitary © 
behavior from whic 
which demonstrates that tesponi 
ior systems (e-g» autonomic, reflex, 

t jven stimulus situation may 
verfectly. correlated with each other. These systems 


: 7012-70: 


appear to be autonomous, although they interact 

considerably in the ongoing M of the organism. The 
hylogenetic and ontogenetic evelopment of these 

< Systems is discussed. It is suggested that the evolution 

_ task of a species and the developmental task of an 
individual may consist in bringing these systems into 

mutual correspondence. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7013. Ambron, 
(Stanford U, Scho 
moral judgment in 


ificant 

ing and 

concepts 

ch in this 

llis W. & Golab, Paul. (Florida 
- State U) Children’s reconstructions of the horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique in the absence of a rectangular 
1 Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 


findings (1974) w 
ble to construct 

- difficulty with the 
— frame a 


nces with familiar objects may be necessary before a 


child can appreciate the role of chance or coincidental 
factors. 


y 


reward) or “platform” 
conditions. It appears 
equated in the 2 modalities, 
Т imple form discrimination is 
metrical, but rather is equivalent to the transfer 
ош in pies to the visual modality. 

; Bradbury, Hinton. (U Winni , Manitoba, 
Canada) Consistency of children's esie prefer- 
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ences attributable to novelty. Developmental Psychology, 
1975(Јап), Vol 11(1), 79-86.—Extended the analysis of 
logical and antilogical influences on preference made b 
H. Bradbury and T. M. Nelson (see PA, Vol 51:10805) to 
a consideration of choices by 720 preschool, Grade 4, 
and Grade 8 children. Further conclusions are drawn 
concerning the dependence of intransitive preference on 
the collative variable of novelty in choice context. Using 
а repetition of a 3-pair exhaustive paired comparison 
task (Le, xy, xz, yz, xy, xz, yz), it was shown that 
contextual influences conducive to the more prevalent of 
the 2 possible intransitive choices (i.e., x ху хд 
y 2 2) were also responsible for the repetition of that 
especially inconsistent response shown most frequently 
by younger children. A high degree of consistency in 
inconsistent preference attributable to novelty was thus 
demonstrated.—Journal abstract. - 

7018. Bruner, Jerome S. (U Oxford, Inst of Experi- 
mental Psychology, England) The organisation of early 
skilled action. In M. P. Richards (Ed), The integration of 
a child into a social world. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.50.—Examines the 
development of manipulatory skills during the first year 
of life. It is suggested that the use of the hands for 
solving problems is a key issue in the study of the 
evolution of the hominids and the emergence of man. (66 
ref) 

7019. Buss, Allan R. & Royce, Joseph R. (U Alberta, 
Ctr for Advanced Study in Theoretical Posi 
Edmonton, Canada) Ontogenetic changes in cognitive 
structure from a multivariate perspective. Doc M 
tal Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 87-101.— OW : 
prototype factor relation types—divergence, оша 
gence, and parallelism. Additional growth prop 
considered include major vs minor factor relation ура 
and cumulation vs noncumulation of factors over aa 
The comprehensive taxonomy of types of диа оч 
cognitive structure provide the framework for eT 
ing the ontogeny of higher order factors. D 
organismic developmental properties and concep with @ 
considered and are seen to be quite compatible i 
multivariate developmental approach. It is CO ert 
that the multivariate model is potentially quite po e 
for addressing developmental questions. Q P 
—Journal abstract. | f Human 

7020. Case, Robbie. (U California, Inst of ' 
Learning, Berkeley) Structures and strictures: nitive 
functional limitations on the course of San 
growth. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol e devel- 
574.—Presents a functional theory of inte св 
opment that is used to generate specific pei ail of 
models for Piagetian tasks involving the RN 
variables. On the basis of these models, it is ds should 
that intelligent, field independent 7- and 8-yr-o e, even 
be able to acquire the control of variables sche ol 
though they have not yet acquired either сопѕегу! 
weight or the combinatorial system. Руш this 
from 52 6-8 yr olds are presented to supp ard t0 
Conclusion. The data are discussed with Te АП 
Piaget's formal theory of intellectual develops ing. 
the functional limitations of development on 
(43 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7021. Collison, G. Omani. (U Ghana, Cape Coast) 
Concept formation in a second language: A study of 
Ghanaian school children. Harvard Educational Review, 
1974(Aug), Vol 44(3), 441-457.—A colonial heritage has 
Jed many developing nations to use a European language 
as the primary means of instruction in elementary 
school, Diverse theories have been developed to account 
for the inferior attachment of bilinguals. Lansdown’s 
approach to Vygotsky’s theory of language and concept 
development was used as the basis for a comparison of 
the conceptual level Ghanaian children express in their 
native languages (Ga or Twi) and in their school 
language (English). 85 6th graders 12-14 yrs old, who 
had studied English for about 6 yrs, were trained to 
manipulate manually and then discuss specially chosen 
science materials. The untutored statements of the 
children were then scored and counted. It is concluded 
that these children functioned at higher conceptual levels 
in their vernacular than in English. Implications for 
еш policies in these countries are discussed.—C. 

‚ Franks. 

7022. Cummins, J. & Gulutsan, M. (St Patrick's Coll, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Bilingual education and 
cognition. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Sep), Vol 20(3), 259-269.—Examined E. Peal and 
W. Lambert’s (1962) findings that balanced bilinguals 
performed at a higher level both on verbal and nonverbal 
Measures of intelligence. 61 6th-grade balanced bilingu- 
al drawn from a French-English bilingual program were 
found to perform at a significantly higher level than 61 
unilinguals, matched for sex, socioeconomic status, and 
un Several measures of reasoning and divergent 

ro ing. The performance of children in the bilingual 
m hae from French-speaking homes, English homes, 
as ше where both French and English were spoken 
im Ке examined. The French group, despite being 

x alanced in French and English linguistic skills, 
ра ма at a significantly lower level than the other 2 
of SS Broups (but not the unilinguals) on a measure 

703 ome (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

The role of judi rank; Robbins, Owen & Ela, ‘Susan S. 
number y parts and readiness in acquisition of 
(Eds) een: In F. Rebelsky & L. Dorman 

ok, NY: ld development and behavior. (2nd ed) New 

7 ү i Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Tested 
ingers a Mig on 2 number conservation tasks, 1 for 

st task 1 for external objects. Results show that the 
generalize th Mastered before the 2nd. Ss then trained to 
10 external = number conservation ability with fingers 
this abilit objects were more successful than Ss lacking 
tion train ДО received counting or addition-subtrac- 
taining off 2; A flaw in methodology and additional 

7 EID are discussed. 

Up, Dole, J.-M. Bataillard, C. & Guyon, J. (U Paris 
Child: Um. [Construction of space (volume) by the 
Perspective: [anon to the study of the genesis of 
1973-1974." ү The cube.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 

iscover the ol 27(10-12), 578-589.—Attempted to 
Volumetric ad in the development of the concept of 
d aracteristicg, e in children, and to identify the 

yis old Of these stages. Ss were 56 youngsters 
Containing ап, They were shown a translucent box 
8 a number of cubes and were asked to describe 
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the visible and nonvisible aspects of the cubes and to 
draw the cubes. Analysis of responses indicated 3 stages 
in the development of the concept of “cube” in children 
(a) absence of perspective, 6-9 yrs; (b) empirical 
perspective, 9-12 yrs; and (c) access to perspective 
(including 3 substages), over 12 yrs. Behavioral charac- 
teristics are detailed for each of the 3 stages, and samp 
drawings of cubes characteristic of each level аг | 
presented.—Z. M. Cantwell. pe 
7025. Dore, John. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, Cit 
New York) A pragmatic description of early langu: 
development. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 3(4), 343-350.—Describes a study. 
children’s uses of single-word utterances and analyz 
data in terms of “primitive speech acts.” _ 
7026. Glusker, Peter. (U Oklahoma, Health Scien 
development of cognition 
intelligence. Biologi 
Vol 2(1), 6-26.—Critic 
and. 


ly consi 
development o! 


characteristics a ed at 5 yrs of age, and 
growth and visent at 9 yrs of age. It is concludi 
that criteria such as movement, change, and function 
often lead younger children to confuse lifeless objects — 
with living objects, grow older these clues are 
replaced by more ] 
mveissnl food intake, 


and development. (English s 
James 


Health & Hum: 
Program, p А 
Language, Speec! 

1974060), Vol 5(4), 


Services in Schoo 
s several areas. 


major topics ir 
development in с 


disorders, and lai x 


7029. Keen, 
changes her mind: A phe sis. 
Journal of 'henomenological 


ences between 
characteristically structure 
the behavior of the child. 


U) Developmen 
abilities of primary: 


1030-7037 - 


chology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 21-28.—Administered a 
conditional Teasoning test to 36 Ist-3rd graders. Each 
child was tested individually with a concrete and a verbal 
presentation of the test items. After his response to each 
test item, the child was asked to explain the reason for 
his response. An analysis of variance of the number of 
rrect judgments showed significant main effects for 
de Level, Mode of Presentation, and Principle, and a 
significant Grade Level X Principle interaction. An 
examination of the explanations for correct judgments 
revealed that children's problem-solving behaviors var- 
d according to both testing session and principle of 
inference. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7031. Kramer, Pamela E.; Koff, Elissa & Luria, Zella. 
The development of competence in an exceptional 
language structure in older children and young adults. 
F. Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child development 
~ and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. nopf, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Tested 8-20 yr old Ss in 2 studies for 
= competence on an exception to a grammatical rule, the 
“minimal distance principle. No age group tested was 
ound with all Ss competent. Older groups had 2 
— competent Ss for m S who lacked competence. Stages 
found by C. Chomsky (see PA, Vol 44: 18332) for Ss 
below 8 were duplicated above age 8. A 2-yr follow-up 
retest is also reported. (20 ref) 
_ 7032. Meacham, John A. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Patterns of memory abilities in two cultures. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 50-53.—Pres- 
“ents evidence that patterns of abilities, rather than 
absolute differences along a single dimension, are the 
‘best cross-cultural evidence for the effects of environ- 
ent and culture u 
"and place recall tas! 
_ old Ss in the US and 


tic terms were deter- 


both hypoth 
‘Supported.—Journal abstract. ec 


7034. Mounoud, P. (U Genève, Ecole de Ps: chologie 
t des Sciences de l'Education, Switzerland) [Physical 
. conservation in the infant.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
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gie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 722-728.—Conducted an 
experiment to assess the applicability of Piagetian 
concepts which account for the invariants elaborated for 
the 6-10 yr old child by reference to the conduct of the 
6-18 mo old infant. The conservation of weight was 
Spsuncduly defined at the sensory-motor level as the 
infant's ability to reproduce a state of contraction of arm 
muscles adapted to the weight of an object, independent 
of transformations of the object's form. Ss were 30 
infants 6-16 mo old. Each S performed 3 experimental 
tasks. Conclusions concerning conservation of weipht 
and its genesis at the sensory-motor level were as 
follows: (a) Weights of objects translated themselves 
initially for the infant through a property of his original 
action. (b) Through resistance raised following the action 
of objects, the infant was able to objectify the property 
"weight" (or, to identify a given object by its weight). (С) 
Through a developing accommodation, this property 
(weight) was differentiated and integrated in a system of 
transformations and displacements. (d) The infant 
Succeeded in correlating the proprioceptive indices 
relative to the weights of objects with relative visual 
indices, regulating the force of his prehension through 
visual indices and reproducing a definite contraction as à 
function of transformations of form of a given object. 
—Z. M. Cantwell. ў 
7035. Newman, Murray A. (Southwest Educational 
Development Lab, Austin, TX) A developmental investi- 
gation of the priority effect. Developmental Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 106.—Studied the priority M 
free-recall learning from a developmental standpoin 
using proper controls for serial position bias. Data ee 
160 preschool, 2nd-grade, 6th-grade, and adult Ss, Me 
show the absence of the priority effect at the per 
level and the presence of it at elementary and ect 
levels, strengthen the position that the priority € P 
reflects the use of a relatively sophisticated ens 
strategy and that it is not a product of serial pos! 
bias. à 
7036. Palermo, David S. & Molfese, Denm? b 
Language acquisition from age five onward. ad 
Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child developmen’ P 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. ui j^ 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Reviews data on development 
language from age 5 to adolescence. It is sugea nolog- 
this period is relatively neglected, especially in p K. n. 
ical development. Research on phonology, Synt?» 
semantics is discussed in detail. (3 pref) — Hermine. 
7037. Papandropoulou, Ioanna & Sinclair, i 
(U Geneva, Switzerland) What is a word? Бра velop- 
study of children’s ideas on grammar. T thesis 
ment, 1974, Vol 17(4), 241-258.— To test the уро у 0 
that “metalinguistic competence" (ie. the E rather 
think about language as an object of nae Б along 
than just using it to express knowledge) deve oF 5 
with general cognitive structuration as hune 2 
Piaget, the concept of "the word" was studi 
4-10 yr olds. Results show a slow develop: p wor 
concept from an initial indifferentiation ро andn 
and things (at the level of metalinguistic thoug! city of 
at the level of know-how) towards the сара епі 
conceiving the word both as a meaningful СО! 
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element of larger units and as a unit which is itself built 
up from smaller elements.—Journal abstract. 

7038. Peatling, John H. Cognitive development in 
pupils in Grades four through twelve: The incidence of 
concrete and religious thinking. Character Potential, 
1974(Oct), Vol 7(1), 52-61.—Studied chronological age, 
mental age, and grade level in relation to the incidence of 
concrete and abstract religious thinking. 1,994 students 
from a 7% random sample of the National Association of 
Episcopal Schools, grades 4-12, were administered an 
untimed, criterion-referenced multiple-choice test enti- 
tled “Thinking About the Bible.” Results generally 
support the findings of J. Piaget and R. Goldman. The 
statistical procedures employed demonstrated periods of 
growth and plateaus (or intermediate periods). In this 
American sample, abstract religious thinking appeared to 
begin in Grades 8 and 9, not becoming dominant until 
Grades 10-12 because of a plateau period. Results for all 
3 factors were significant, but grade level gave the 
clearest indications of change. Implications for religious 
educators and for needed further research are discussed. 
—L. W. Barber. 

ü шшк, Caterina 1. & Pizzamiglio, Luigi. 
Mii qu a, Italy) [Psychometric data of some tests of 
S lependence related to an Italian population of 
nu four and a half to ten and a half years old.] 
A di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
Rd am un), Vol 35(2), 127-143.—Presents normative 
А opmental data by children’s age, sex, and 
die оше status for visual, tactual, and acoustic 
Bins s figures, and for the Sophistication of Body 
Pius ipu by Witkin and his coworkers to 
ciation, evelopment of cognitive styles and differ- 
U 1040, Price-Williams, Douglass R. & Levine, Robert A. 
among Hausa Los Angeles) Left-right orientation 
of Class ра children: A methodological note. Journal 
356363 5 а Psychology, 1974(Sep) Vol 5(3), 
ON cem methods of investigating left-right 
ааа 3 Hausa (Nigerian) 4—11 yr olds were 
identific ted 2 sets of left-right orientation tests: (a) 
and’ on а of left and right hands on the S's own body 
subtraction pase of an investigator facing him; and (b) 
doll with 2 Tom a group composed of a large middle 
and the sm, ee dolls each side of it, Ist the middle 
smaller S ue on the right, and then the middle and the 
identify Ld left. In both cases the S was asked to 
sults of 9 doll was the left and which was the right. 
ages at ed hands" test are presented in terms of the 
using the cri the left-right identification was attained, 
are reporte, ones of 75%, while results of the “dolls” test 
identifying jer in terms of the percentages correctly 
and Ше, Pu and right at different ages. The results 
Spproach. Dat re compared with studies using a similar 
ssment б Show how minor variations in method of 
23 Pura I рсе significant differences in results. 
The role vom M. S. (Red Deer Coll, Alberta, Canada) 
in acquisite 88е, manipulation and demonstration 
. Alberta АШ retention, and transfer of conserva- 
Vol 2 21 ш of Educational Research, 1974(Sep): 
Donconsere,.. 25.— Conducted a study of 90 Ist-grade 
tvers on tasks includin i i 
g 2-dimensional space, 
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number, substance, continuous quantity, weight, discon 
tinuous quantity, area, and length. Data show that (a) the 
concept of conservation was not only acquired b 
nonconservers, but was also retained over 5-wk iod 
and was transferred to other conservation tasks; (b) E 
direct activity and observation learning were equally 
effective for inducing cognitive changes leading to thi 
criteria; and (c) a high degree of verbalization was — 
significantly better than а low degree of verbalizatioj 
under both direct activity and observation learning. (35 .— 
ref)—Journal abstract. E 
. 7042. Rimoldi, H. J. (Consejo Nacional de Investiga: $ 
ciones Cientificas y Tecnicas, Buenos Aires, Argentina) 
[Language and thought processes.) (Span) Revista de 
Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(May-Jun) Vol 
29(128), 499-514.—Discusses changes that occur in. 
thought processes during problem so! ving. With increas- 
ing age, children use different logical approaches to. 
problems. (English summary) (25 
7043. Roberts, Gail C. & Black, 
of naming and object permanence on toy pre 
In F. Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child developmen 
and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—40 18-22 mo old children were 
presented with 8 named and 8 unnamed toys, one аба 
time. Timed preference choices between named an 
unnamed pairs were then obtained. Stage of hu 
rmanence also was assessed. It was found that if Ss 
ad achieved the stage of object permanence where thi 
could follow an object through a sequence of invisibl 
displacements, they manipulated named toys more than _ 
unnamed toys. Results are interpreted as being consist- ~ 
ent with formulations by both A. R. Luria and Piaget. 
|. (U New Mexico) 
effects on 
Span) Revista 
Vol 62), 157-160. — 
aders for conservation of number and - 
s in the experimental condition were _ 
given instructions designed to stimulate a high level of $ 
involvement by makin; desirable stimuli (quarters and 
lemonade) even more desirable. The 23 control Ss were ux 
tested using conventional stimuli and instructions. The - 


thesis that increased involvement would result in - 
mu conservation responses was confirmed for conserv- - 
ation of both number and liqui .— English. summary. _ 
7045. Ryan, Joanna. (U Cambridge, Unit bu i 
search on the Medical Applications or э i ogy, 


England) Early language e 
i In M. P. Richards (Ed), The 
communicational analysis. In eer 


i tion of a child into a socia 
Eng pert И а University Press, 1974. 316 p. 


^ , Arnold J. Can conditioned responses —— 
be established in the newborn infant: 1971? In E 
Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child development а 


i f . Knopf, 
havior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A ) 

е 470 porum 2 урой Th d 
ifficulties i ditioning the newborn: (a - 
АЫ ts pan to stimulus change. (b) The — 


Latinoamericana 
—Tested 38 2nd 
liquid. The 15 


to specific differences im 


proposed of a progression 
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"differentiation and hierarchic integration of schemas. (3 
рте 
3 4 709 Shannon, Lael. (Rutgers State U, New Bruns- 
~ wick) Development of time perspective in three cultural 
groups: A cultural difference or an expectancy interpre- 
tation. Developmental Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 
114—115.—Administered T. J. Cottle and J. Peck's Lines 
Test to 120 10-12 and 14-17 yr old Anglo-American, 
-Indian-American, and Mexican-American boys. Signifi- 
cant main effects for cultural group, age level, and 
Group X Age interactions support an expectancy 
interpretation of time perspective. 
7048. Shatz, Marilyn & Gelman, Rochel. (U Pennsyl- 
vania) The development of communication skills: 
Modifications in the speech of young children as a 
function of listener. Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1973, Vol 38(5, Serial No 
152), 1-37.—Reports 3 studies of the 4-yr-old's ability to 
- adjust to a listener. In Study 1 16 Ss were asked to tell 
first an adult and then a 2-yr-old about a toy. 8 Ss who 
had 2-yr-old siblings were run on the toy task once in an 
adult-sibling session, and once in an adult-nonsibling 
session. Tapes were made of spontaneous conversations 
between the Ss and their mothers. Ss adjusted their 
speech production to their listeners: speech to 2-yr-olds 
contained more short, simple utterances and more 
attentional utterances. All children adjusted their speech 
‘whether or not they had younger siblings. In Study 2, 
tapes of uncontrolled conversations of 5 4-yr-olds each 
talking to a 2-yr-old and an adult revealed speech 
adjustments like those of Study 1. In Study 3 tapes of 8 
4-yr-olds talking to peers were compared with the 
conversations with their mothers taped in Study 1. 
Analyses of the peer-directed vs adult-directed speech 
showed that, with respect to utterance length, the use of 
various constructions, and attential utterances, peers 
- were treated like adults. These results, combined with 
those of Study 1, indicate that the 4-yr-old adjusts his 
speech to the capacities of different aged listeners. 
esults are discussed with regard to previous work on 
_ the preschooler’s communication, and the implications 
of speech-listener interaction for the process of language 
_ acquisition are considered —A. Barclay. 

049. Smothergill, Daniel W.; Hughes, Fergus P.; 
Timmons, Stephen A. & Hutko, Paul. Quom U) 
Spatial visualizing in children. Developmental Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Јап), Vol 11(1), 4-13.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments on visualization of space in 108 2nd and 11th 
graders and undergraduates, 102 4-5, 6-7, and 9-10 yr 

olds, and 30 kindergartners and 3rd and 6th graders. Exp 
I used a localization task, and evidence was found that 
both children and adults spontaneously visualize their 
unseen hand when it is touched. In the remaining 3 
experiments, S was required to manipulate spatial 
_ "information mentally. Results show that (a) preelementa- 
ty school children did not carry out such manipulations 
and responded instead to the topological properties of 
the problem; (b) elementary school children were 
increasingly more skilled at mental manipulation with 
age; and (c) the ability to manipulate Spatial images 
correlated with performance on a test of spatial visuali- 
zation, particularly in older elementary school children. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7050. Stacey, John T. & Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U 
of America, Boys Town Ctr for the Study of Youth 
Development) Scheme and schema in children's memo- 
ry of their own drawings. Developmental Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 37-41.—4 groups of 78 6-yr-old 
children made drawings of 6 themes. One month later 
new drawings of the same themes were made by the same 
Ss under 4 conditions: free drawing, memory of the Ist 
drawing, making a copy of the Ist drawing, making a 
drawing that appeared different from the Ist one, A 
week later the Ss were tested for recognition of their own 
drawings and identification as to when they had been 
drawn. Recognition of 2nd-session drawings was about 
equal among the 4 conditions, even though order 
identification varied significantly and adults found 
perceptual matches of drawings from the same S much 
easier with the copy than with the different condition. 
Results support Piaget's scheme-schema memory dis- 
tinction in that a basic operative scheme lies behind 
alternative figural representations.—Journal abstract. 

7051. Sticht, Thomas G. et al. (Human Resources 
Research Organization, Alexandria, VA) Auding and 
reading: A developmental model. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-36, 116 p.—Presents a classifi- 
cation scheme for the development of reading and 
auding skills which considers basig adaptive ро 
“languaging” precursors, апа languaging рг Ў 
h ш с Кл with the model are derived: (4) Шш 
ability to comprehend language by auding will S 
ability to comprehend language by reading cuing i 
school years until reading skill is acquired—fo| Rr 
which time the ability to comprehend by auding il 
reading will become equal; (b) performance on Een k 
of ability to comprehend language by andine i 
predictive of performance on measures of al p is 
comprehend language by reading after T um 
acquired; (c) performance on measures of rea por. 
and auding rate will be comparable after Se P 
decoding skill has been developed; and (d) Me sr 
comprehending by auding will transfer to rea De of 
reading skill is acquired. An extensive literature e 
empirical data bearing on the model bue d upon 
hypotheses. It is concluded that reading is i um 
the same concepts and languaging competencie mprov 
in auding and that reading skills can be Жү (16р 
through training іп languaging using "oracy SP 
ref)—Journal abstract. Education, 

7052. Tanaka, Toshiaki. (Fukuoka U of nalysis in 
Japan) [Relevant dimension and subproblem o 4 
discrimination shift learning; (Japn) Japanese у" | 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 21¢ ‘consisting 
—Simultaneous discrimination learning tasks, mi dimen- 
of forms and equally divided areas as Tee 6 equal 
sions, and circles and rectangles divided into s of 55: 
areas as stimulus values, were given to 3 gr ae Results 
kindergartners, 55 2nd graders, and 37 at hi ft "learning 
indicate that reversal and nonreversal 81 мау that 
depended on relevant dimensions in such à W% yal 
younger children tended to be inefficient Ion 
divided areas were used as relevant dimen: wth. 
Choe. Д 

7053. Tanner, J. М. The regulation of human P? y 
In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child 
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and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Develops a model to explain the 
regulation of “catch-up” or compensatory growth that 
occurs after a child's normal growth pattern is temporari- 
ly interrupted. Examples are presented of how the model 
represents known events of catch-up growth, of chronic 
starvation, and of precocious puberty. (24 ref) 

7054, Terman, Lewis M. & Merrill, Maude E. Sample 
items from Stanford-Binet Scale. In F. Rebelsky & L. 
Dorman (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
—Presents and briefly discusses sample items from 
different age levels of the Stanford-Binet. 

7055. Trehub, Sandra E. (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The problem of state in infant speech discrimi- 
nation studies. Developmental Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
11(1), 116.—Argues that, because of the complexity of 
the relation between stimulus and state, and present gaps 
in understanding the questionable similarities between 
infant and adult states, current state selection procedures 
in infant speech discrimination studies seem unwarrant- 
ed, or at least premature. Researchers should be required 
to justify their use of state criteria in future studies. 

7056. Wall, Carol. (U California, Davis) Predication: 
A study of its development. The Hague, Netherlands: 
Mouton, 1974. 258 p.—Based оп the protocols of 7 male 
and 7 female 18-30 mo old children, the development 
and elaboration of predication in children's speech is 
examined. Methodological considerations, analysis and 
үп of utterances, the complexity of predica- 

lon, and the importance of situational factors in 
predication are discussed. (42 ref) 

E Webb, Roger A. (Johns Hopkins U) Concrete 
тота! operations in very bright 6- to 11-year-olds. 
aa 50 Development, 1974, Vol 17(4), 292-300.—18 male 
given wm 6-11 yr olds with IQs in excess of 160 were 
do lagetian tests of advanced concrete operations 
Nein of formal operations. All children passed all 
boys е operations problems, but only 4 of the oldest 
po the formal operations tasks. Findings 
that the € reality of Piaget's stage structures but suggest 
акеге [йл with which tasks within а stage аге 
E та décalage) is a function of intelli- 
abstract, psychometric sense. (21 ref)—Journal 

7058. Wishnei У 
H т, Julius; Peastrel, August L. & 
stud arl, Janet. (U Pennsylvania) A developmental 
conditionin iciency in differential galvanic skin response 
Hd), oe Developmental Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
BU uu. - pothesizes that in a differential gal- 
ential sets NU (GSR) conditioning situation, differ- 
age in prod uld be increasingly effective with increasing 

sof ПАУ differential rates of conditioning. The 
ае children from kindergarten and Grades 1, 
facilitating sets e conditioned under inhibiting and 
a significent О. Support for the hypothesis was found in 
S irade x Set interaction. Ability to verbal- 
Stimulus Positive-conditioned-stimulus-unconditioned- 
ios S ation was also a function of the 
Grade x s interaction, as well as the interaction of 
Data also į WD vs Unsuccessful Conditioning. 
ndicate the importance of cognitive factors in 


EAS 
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classical conditioning paradigms with human $s. (20 г 
i п abstract. ; 
059. Wulbert, Margaret; Inglis, Susan; Kriegsman 
Elinor & Mills, Barbara. (U Washington, Child Develop: — 

ment & Mental Retardation Ctr) Language delay and 

associated mother-child interactions. Developme. 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 61—70.—Assessed the ` 
home environments and mother-child interactions of 
language-delayed group and a matched control group 
normal preschool children using the Caldwell Inventory 
of Home Stimulation (CIHS). 20 language-dela 

children were defined by a discrepancy between theii 
Stanford-Binet, language-based, IQ score and th 
Leiter, non-language-based, IQ score, and by a lan 
evaluation. Children in both gue were distribul 
across all socioeconomic strata. The language-dela' 
group had significantly lower scores in 5 of the 
subcategories of the CIHS. Greatest differences v 
found in the involvement and responsiveness o! 
mother and in her avoidance of restriction and pun 
ment. Low CIHS scores were found through th 
socioeconomic strata, indicating that language del ay ha 
a stronger influence on mother-child relationships thai 
did socioeconomic factors. (39 ref)—Journal abstrac 


Emotional & Personality Development 


and non-di 


D students experi 
cal needs than 
students experien 
belonging needs at all 
Grade 12 


ide levels, and n 
e In general, 


level on the need hierarchy. Gradi 


7061. 
adolescent. A 
— Reviews litera 


moderation, (b) some con! 
and others ‘to avoid overindulgence, 


cent must be assured that his experimen 
E De уя man diversity. Worcester, 
OG e I . $5.95.— Discuss- 


- Clark University Press, 1974. 64 p. à 
Me idea of individualism as it applies to nations d 
individual men and to the development of pn i 
Factors that shape human life—genetic codes beue us 
environmental variations, and the power of adap! d 
n—are also examined. (43 ref) 

7063. Jordan, Lawrence 

‘versity Ctr, City U New York) 

YR ну “А five-year longitudinal 


ihe Validity of creativity tests.” Developmental Psyc! 


2у, 1975(Ilan) Vol 11(1), 1-3.—A reanalysis of A. J. 
‘Cropley’s (see PA, Vol 48:996) data contradicts his 
Conclusion that creativity tests have long-range pre- 
dictive validity. The canonical correlations between a 
criterion set of 4 indices of high school achievement in 
art, drama, literature, and music, and a predictor set of 6 
| Scores on creativity tests taken 5 yrs earlier—.52 for boys 
—— and .46 for girls—are not significantly different from 
- Zero. A novel procedure used by Cropley to assess the 
“predictive validity” of the creativity tests, which 
involves dichotomizing Scores on canonical variates, is 
| shown to be questionable.—Journal abstract. 

ч 7064. Карап, Jerome. Attention and psychological 
change in the young child. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon 
(Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd ed). New 
York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Propos- 
_ е$ that better understanding of the forces that control 
Selectivity and duration of attention should provide 
‘insights into the nature of psychological growth. Studies 
are reported in which infants were tested on familiar and 
discrepant stimuli. Fixation time is viewed as the most 
Significant variable. 

7065. Kagan, Spencer & Carlson, Helena. (U Califor- 
nia, Riverside) Development of adaptive assertiveness 
in Mexican and United States children. Developmental 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 71-78.—Used a novel 
behavioral task, the assertiveness pull scale, and unob- 
trusive measures (e.g., number of questions asked of E) 
| to assess the development of assertiveness of 154 boys 

_ and girls of 3 age groups (5-6, 7-9 and 10-12 yrs) in 4 

populations. Urban middle-class Anglo-American child- 
Ten were significantly more assertive than semirural poor 
. Anglo-American and Mexican-American children, who 

did not differ from each other but who were both 
significantly more assertive than rural poor Mexican 
children. Assertiveness increased with age for all Broups, 
Бш at a slower rate among rural Mexican than among 

US children. No significant effects due to sex were 
-. Observed. Results parallel population and age findings of 

previous studies of competitiveness, (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

E 7066. Kessen, William. Research in the psychological 
-development of infants: An overview. In Е. Rebelsky & 

L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd 
ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 р. 
1 —Sets forth a series of Propositions about babies and 

. Studies of babies and discusses them in terms of recent 

research and speculation. It is concluded that there has 
been a shift in viewpoint from considering the child as a 
_ simple Passive receptacle to viewing him as a complex 

organism interacting with his environment. (32 ref) 

7067. Lisi, Filippa. (U Messina, Inst di Psicologia, 
Italy) [Sophistication of body scheme from 6 to 10 
years: Reliability indices.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia 


. interaction with environmental factors. 
7068. McClelland, David. Excerpts from Personality. 
In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child development 
and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Examines theoretical Teasons why 
early childhood experiences should be relatively more 
important that later ones in personality development, 
The factors of primacy, underdeveloped symbolic 
processes, repetition of experience in early childhood, 
and the conditions for forgetting are discussed. It is 
conicuded that data on learning and forgetting processes 
support the psychoanalytic position. 

7069. McGeorge, Colin. (U Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Susceptibility to faking of the Defining 
Issues Test of moral development. Developmental 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 108.—Administered the 
Defining Issues Test (DIT) by J. Rest et al to 146 student 
teachers on 2 occasions with instructions to either fake 
bad, fake good, or record their own views (standard 
instructions). Results support the general theory of a 
sequence of cognitive stages of moral judgment in which 
Ss recognize stages they have passed throw as 
immature and can respond appropriately when asked to 
fake low, while stages higher than the S's own are 
unattainable thus preventing faking upwards. , 

7070. Meddock, Terry D.; Parsons, Joseph A. & НІ). 
Kennedy T. Effects of an adult's presence and praise of 
young children's performance. In F. Rebelsky & L. 
Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxii, 470 p 
—Studied 32 4-yr-old children of each sex to examine t Е 
separate effects of praise from an adult and the presens 
of that adult on preschool children's performance ү 
change at a Шр motor task. Ss were divided ur 
experimental groups. The major finding w dul 
performance increased under both adult praise and а 
presence, with the effects being additive. (29 ref) S 

7071. Murphy, Lois B. (George Washington U) hid 
mutual contributions of psychoanalysis an ux 
development. Psychoanalysis & Contemporary H of 
1973, Vol 2, 99-123.— Discusses the сой ders 
psychoanalysis and child development to b Ar e 
standing of ego development. Topics surveye a abe 
physiological factors related to ego functioning, of ево 
tion and deprivation, plasticity and integration sion in 
functions, and the role of frustration and аваа о @ 
development. It is suggested that the АРЕ ТАБ op- 
concepts drawn from psychoanalysis and а behavior 
ment to the analysis of detailed records of chil f motiva- 
could lead to a more comprehensive eee o cen the 
tion. It is concluded that collaboration betw 
disciplines of psychoanalysis and child dee 
not only validate and deepen the approaches 9 Zi 
also can lead to new А ЖЫ E 

rsonality development. (4 p ге! s E B. 
P7072, олыс Jom R. & Balies pet 
(Pennsylvania State U) Adolescent personality raphs 0 
ment and historical change: 1970-1972. Моло үш 
the Society for Research in Child Developmen study 
39(1, Serial No 154), 1-79.—Reports a longitudine cent 
of ontogenetic and sociocultural change 1 ddition the 
Personality and ability development. In ace Gesi 
study attempted to make a contribution | male 
considerations in developmental research. $ having й 
and female Ss, from 32 public school systems e n 
total of approximately 20,000 students, were uno control 
1970, 1971, and 1972. A random sample of ret 


ment сап 
h, but 


ding 
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5. was measured in 1972 only. АП Ss were measured with grammar school girls to wo: , 
Cattell’s High School Personality Questionnaire, Jack- ау than grunt actual boy E Аш 
sons Personality Research Form, and Thurstones’ 7076. Sroufe, L. Alan & Wunsch, Jane P. The _ 
Primary Mental Abilities Test. Findings indicate that development of laughter in the first year of life. In F. 
developmental change was more influenced by the Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child development and 
cultural moment than by age sequences; e.g., adolescents behavior. (2nd ed) New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
аз a whole were shown to decrease in superego strength, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Reports a series of observational - 
social-emotional anxiety, and achievement during the studies based on more than 150 infants. Clear evidence 
) 1970-1972 period independent of their age level, and to of age changes in both amount of laughter and the — 
increase in independence during the same period. The nature of stimuli eliciting laughter was found. Results are — 
outcome further shows that traditional, simple cross- discussed in terms of cognitive growth, the choanalyt- — 
sectional or longitudinal designs are not adequate for ical notion of ambivalence, the role of stimulus context, - 

describing developmental change and that, in addition to and a possible adaptive function of laughter. Q5 ref) 
the use of sequential strategies, it is mandatory to employ 7077. Takahashi, Keiko. (Kunitachi Coll of Music, — 

various control groups. Findings are interpreted as Tokyo, Japan) [Development of dependency in female 

Suggesting the need for a rapprochement between adolescents: Analysis of self-reported histories.] (Jaj 
"ontogenetic and evolutionary models of development on Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 74(Mar), 
> the one hand, and psychological and cultural-historical Vol 2X1) 1-10.—Asked 18 female college student 
> ones on the other—A. Barclay. identified by questionnaire in a previous study as havin 
7073. Polsby, Gail К. Ummarried parenthood: ?. stable need for dependency, to write interperso 
LL Potential for growth. Adolescence, 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), histories with a semistructured frame of relerences. i 
273-284.—Unmarried pregnancy and motherhood is а Analysis indicated that there are 2 types of берен m 

L life crisis that offers a girl the option of growing, family and nonfamily type; that the family : 

_ reworking old problems, and assuming greater maturity, ive and negative in social behavior, whera 
] Buen when given help in making her own nonfamily type is active and positive; an ie since 
isions during the pregnancy and early motherhood. dependency structures appear іп early childhood, an 
> Her apathy must be met by insuring that her physical are consistent during the developmental history, earl} 
E o à ү that her feelings are listened to. ресор may Бе possible. ( nglish summary)—S. 
a . Shotter, John. (U Nottingham, England) The ^ В 1 
development of personal Pres M. ^. Rewards 7078. Takahashi, Keiko. (ано ы И Mu le 
E. The integration of a child into a social world. Tachika ELI уе perio phis. 

1 К гош: Cambridge University Press, 1974. 75 Psychology, 197 Dec), a 2104), 242-241.— Com: 
4 ‚ $15.50,—Presents a conceptual framework within pared the dependence (defined as affectional tie) оТ 


— Which the praxis of child develo; i 
“Ў S : pment can be examined i i ith that of nontwins. Ss ra! 
E OAM 18 empirically involved in the child’s growth as tying ar Baum ds in terms of affectional tie — 
» E ual personality) and discusses criteria involved 414 personal He bed the psychological _ 
inguishing persons from things and recognizing significance of t Results indicate — 


usn action. (47 ref) 
E Simon, A. & Ward, L. O. (University Coll 
йе ку : ‘ro ihe gc influencing the зош, 
а ensity of worry in secondary scl Я іѕ ѕиррогіѕ ће 
E ae Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, Ра Te pave” difficulties 
E. ol 13(4), 391-396.—Studied the main socialization because they 
Seconda, Bene among 672 12-14 yr old grammar and  other_—S. Choe. “The 
УО Ty sc} 00] students, the extent to which the type 7079. Watson, John S. Smiling, cooing, and 
шше vin its frequency vary with age, and the Game.” In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child 
афи of the type of school attended—grammar or development and behavior. (21 
Py modern—on the pen and intensity of “йге. A. Knopf, 1973. xxi 
Bus Bios cu. Data from 2 specially developed worry hypothesis termed “The 
й En е show that there was a general decrease — vigorous smilin, 
ere no si T frequency and intensity of worry. There important role 
and Moder: icant worry differences between grammar analyzed. 
[ Erg Pupils except for the 12-yr-old group, where (27 ref) 
intense wo, Ty modern pupils had more frequent and elations 
Sources усын the ШОШ Ss. The most frequent Social Behavior & Family R 
were the family, social relationships, 

En and the least fréquent were aaa 7080. Ainsworth, Mary D.; Bel, Sita М ае 
Grammar Concerns, and personal health concerns. Donelda F. (Johns Hopkins п)! Socialization as а 
frequent a ео pupils reported significantly more ment and social ness to signals. In M. 
ч "T ind intense economic and school worries, while product of reciproca ге j child into a social — 
imaginar? Modern pupils reported significantly more Р. Richards (Ed), The integration of а University ; 
differens ап0 health worries. The only significant world. London, England: Cambri 

between the sexes was the tendency for 1974. 316 p. $15.50. 
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position that adolescent twins 


in the normal process of . 
depend too much on each — 


ii, 470 p—Discusses an — 4 
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7081. Atkinson, Brian R. & Ogston, Donald G. 
- (Providence Child Development Ctr, Calgary, Alberta, 
_ Canada) The effect of father absence on male children 
_ in the home and school. Journal of School Psychology, 
_ 1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), 213-221.—Compared the behavior 
“of 70 male children, ages 8-16 yrs, from homes without 
_ fathers to 30 children from intact homes. The children’s 
_ behavior in the home, school, and away from these 
institutions was assessed by means of questionnaires 
E completed by their mothers, teachers, and the children 
^ themselves. Differences in moral values, as reflected in 
the reasons for and the severity of punishment, and 
| responsibilities in and away from the home were 
reported by the children artd their mothers. Teachers 
- reported no difference in academic and extracurricular 
participation and performance. It is concluded that, in 

eneral the behavior of children with and without 
Fathers in not appreciably different except that parental 
disciplinary behavior may vary as a function of the 
‘father’s absence.—Journal abstract. 

7082. Bearison, David J. & Cassel, Thomas 7. 
(Graduate School & University Ctr, City U New York) 
Cognitive decentration and social codes: Communica- 
tive effectiveness in young children from differing 

_ family contexts. Developmental Psychology, 1975(Jan), 
— Vol 11(1), 29-36.—Studied the effectiveness of verbal 
communication among 37 6-yr-old middle-class children 
from families exemplifying a person or a position social 
- code. Families’ social code was the percentage of person- 
= oriented regulatory appeal statements made by mothers 
_ in response to questions concerning how they would 
attempt to regulate their children's behavior. On each of 
5 measures compe the form and content of messages 
to sighted and blindfolded listeners, children from 
person-oriented families showed greater evidence of 
accommodating their communication to the listener's 
pipe than did children from position-oriented 
amuilies. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7083. Bell, Silvia M. & Ainsworth, Mary D. Infant 
crying and maternal responsiveness. In F. Rebelsky & 
L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd 
ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
—Conducted a naturalistic, longitudinal study of 36 
infant-mother pairs. Results show that consistency and 
promptness of maternal response is associated with 
decline in frequency and duration of infant crying. 
Findings are discussed in an evolutionary context and 
with reference to the popular belief that responding to a 
baby's cries "spoils" him. (22 ref) 

7084. Bernal, Judith. (U Cambridge, Unit for Re- 
search on the Medical Applications of Psychology, 
England) Attachment: Some problems and possibilities. 
In M. P. Richards (Ed), The integration of a child into a 
social world. London, England: Cambridge Universit 
Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.5 .—Discusses (a) the problems 
inherent in maur and measuring the affectional bonds 
. between the child and those to whom he becomes 
- attached and (b) how the child's relationship with his 

mother or chief attachment figure differs from his 
relationship with others. (32 ref) 

7085. Blurton Jones, N. G. (U London, Inst of Child 
Health, England) Ethology and early socialisation. In M. 
_ P. Richards (Ed), The integration of a child into a social 
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world. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1974. 316 р. $15.50.— Discusses various features of the 
ethological method and illustrates the possible roles of 
evolutionary theory in the study of the development of 
social behavior. (6 p ref) 

7086. Clarke-Stewart, K. Alison. (Yale U) Interactions 
between mothers and their young children: Characteris- 
tics and consequences. Monographs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1973, Vol 38(6—7, Serial 
No 153), 1-108.—Carried out observations for 9 mo of 
36 mothers and their firstborn children (9-18 mo old) as 
they interacted at home, spontaneously and in structured 
situations. Ratings, frequencies, and measures of contin- 
gencies between sequential maternal and child behaviors 
were based on these observations. A highly significant 
linear relation was found between children’s competence 
and mothers’ care. Within this broad pattern, specific 
relations were found between children's language devel- 
opment and mothers’ verbal stimulation, children's skill 
with objects and mothers' presentation of play materials, 
and mothers' and children's positive social behavior 
toward each other. Maternal restrictiveness was related 
to the child's involvement with objects, maternal effec- 
tiveness to the child’s irritability, and maternal cuddling 
to the child's physical attachment to the шо 
Nonlinear relations between the mother's behavior an 
the quality of the child’s attachment were demone 
Children’s development was related differentially i 
maternal stimulation, responsiveness, and appro] n 
ness; children's activities to the mothers’ preferre mc | 
of interaction. The analysis of relations d i 
suggested that stimulating, responsive maternal к ү 
influenced the child's intellectual development, wi d tc 
in social relations the child's behavior influence 
mother.—A. Barclay. 

7087. Cook, Harold & Stingle, Sandra. (T еа. о 
Columbia U) Cooperative behavior in childrens ui. 
logical Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), 918-9. E 
views the theoretical and empirical literature re К 
Cooperative behavior in children. An attempt is Ts A 
delineate theoretical veiwpoints, to discuss деп Ec 
behavior, and to summarize research in terms of ag СОП. 
cultural and subcultural variables, and social шае | 
In addition, some factors influencing the ee 
cooperation are discussed. Methodological pro! concern 
inconsistent findings that limit generalizations o aie 
ing the processes thought to relate to co РЫЛ A 
behavior in children are described. (3 p ref)— 
abstract. h 

7088. Coon, Robert C.; Lane, Irving M. & Lic, 
Robert J. (Louisiana State U) Sufficiency of re Human 
allocation behavior: A developmental study ated the 
Development, 1974, Vol 17(4), 301-313-—Invere P 
effect of sufficiency of reward on the рапава, 
elementary school children employ to alloca dergarten 
others. Ss were a total of 322 children in КІ t children 
and Grades 2, 4, and 6. Results indicate f winner 0! 
allocated a smaller proportion of reward to afficient am 
а game when they were distributing es n they were 
oversufficient quantities of reward than wi Kin ergai 
distributing a sufficient quantity of reward. the winner 
children allocated significantly less reward eted a 
than did older children. These results are interp 
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indicating that no single norm can explain the reward 
allocation behavior of children. However, the results 
reaffirm past findings that the norm of equity is the most 
important determinant of children’s reward allocation 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

7089. Coxon, A. P. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
mapping of family-composition preferences: A scaling 
analysis. Social Science Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(3), 
191-210.—When Ss express preference for one type of 
family composition over another, their judgments can be 
referred to the “objective” characteristics defining the 
stimuli, Pair comparison preference data from L. 
Delbeke’s 1968 study were “internally” analyzed accord- 
ing to the J. D. Carroll and J. J. Chang 1970 “points of 
view” vector model and C. H. Coombs's 1964 unfolding 
(distance) model. The distance model was found to give 
a better fit. The models were also compared within the 
framework of Carroll's preference mapping hierarchy of 
models, referring the data to the "objective" structure 
underlying the stimuli. The simple distance model was 
found to give a much better fit. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7090. Deutsch, Francine. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Effects of sex of subject and story character on 
preschoolers' perceptions of affective responses and 
intrapersonal behavior in story sequences. Developmen- 
tal Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 112-113.—Data 
from 32 white, lower-class 3- and 4-yr-old children 
че that the ability to accurately identify affective 
S igi responses did not significantly vary 
that child Mec sor wah saz of story carane oe 
Оп cross-sex stories е P a and ema es 

7091. Dien, Dora S. (California State U, Ha ard) 
Parental Machiavellianism and children's cheating. in 
Japan. Journal of Cross-Cult I Ps hol 197: (Sep 
Vol 3, 259-210, Attemoted to Clas ihe develop 
mental aspect of Machi velltani n Ss sens 67. e sad 

feles (ean cae ау gag s were 67 males an 
indergarten Neck Sn уш) їп a Japanese nursery- 
chil staining serie ies Mach scale and a parental 
mothers and зен a ess administered to 218 
оса аа то ater to 109 of their husbands. 2 types 
“competition m 08 M „опе involving 
and teaching’ co er "transmission" via modeling 
preschoolers таш arm a game was a measure of the 
tested Were confi um ros tendency. The 2 hypotheses 
low-Mach Xo ae $ (a) First and only children of 
more than the ers from simple nuclear families cheated 
only children 9 of high-Mach mothers. (b) First and 
simple ND parme who were both high Machs in 
e ing Journai lies yen the least amount of 

709 ract, 

bir d ew, Carol O.; Whatley, Judith L. & Kutz, 
during the А) ) Growth of social play with peers 
1975(an) V i: year of life. Developmental Psychology, 
interactions Бес 11(1), 42-49.—To assess the social 
Teared chi hese ween unfamiliar peers, 30 pairs of home- 
Seana о pairs іп each of 3 age groups, 10-12, 
miliar pla -24 mo of age—were observed in an 
contacted ay setting with their mothers. The children 
toys and one o "others little and interacted more with 
and toys ang ; 10ћет, exchanging smiles, vocalizations, 
imitating each other's actions. Contact with 
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the same objects and involvement in the peer's activiti 
with objects increased reliably with age. By 2 yrs of ag 
social play exceeded solitary play aid the social partn 
was most often the peer. Results suggest that childr 
generalize to peers’ behaviors developed through | 
d-adult interaction, but that peers provide stimulai 
differing from that of familiar adults.—Journal a 

7093. Edwards, J. B. A developmental study of 
acquisition of some moral in children a 
to 15. Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 16(2), 8 
—Studied 350 boys and 350 girls 7-15 yrs 
determine how they define certain moral concep! 
they decide whether an action was right or wrong, Ў 
what influenced their acquisition of moral concepts. 
Older girls were better in defining moral concepts 
were no significant social class differences. Mothers 
had greater influence than peer groups in chi 5 
acquiring moral concepts, and teachers had also contri 
uted significantly during early school years. (31 ref) Л 
B. Francis. 2 
7094. Etaugh, Claire & Brown, Barry. (Bradley 
Perceiving the causes of success and failure of ma 
and female performers. Developmental . Psycholo 
1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 103.—Studied sex differences 
attributions of ability, effort, task difficulty, or luck giv 
by 320 Ss at 4 grade levels (5th, 8th, and [1th grades and 
college) to the outcomes of 4 masculine tasks performed 
by either male or female actors. Results suggest tha 
differential perceptions of male and female pei 
ances а] to be well established in both boys and 
by the ath grade. 

7095. Frueh, 


related to the streng! 
ment. Data from 80 kindergartne 
graders support the h thesis and suggest that 
relationship holds equally for both sexes and does n 
increasing age. NT 

Joan S. ү Wolf, Joan. (City Coll, City. 

in the ability to encode soci 

1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 

which 48 Ss (mean 


y 


ages — 
dnd ocal intonation. 
expression, v in Я 
йш! that younger Ss perceived many everyday es 
interactions as essentially identical and respon 


accordingly. 

Т? ыа. In P. Rebel 
rban Zambia. In F. Rebelsky 
cia ment and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Observed 3 


infants from the age of 4 mo through 12 mo in a high — 
density suburb. Severe Ne 


Susan. Infant care and growth in 
& L. Dormon (Eds), Child 


ales were employ! 


infant's motor, co 
the Zambian mother’s prac c 
пее physical contact Е а back-sling are disc 
ref) 


: 7098-7108 


7098. Halverson, Charles F. & Waldrop, Mary F. 
Maternal behavior toward own and other preschool 
‘children: The problem of “омппеѕѕ.” In Е. Rebelsky & 
-L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd 
ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 р. 
— Explored interactions between mothers and their own 
and other children (23 male and 19 female 2 -yr-olds) to 
identify maternal behaviors consistent across children 
and those closely tied to individual children. Data were 
Obtained on mother-child interactions through a struc- 
lured interaction session. Results indicate that mothers 
used significantly more positive statements with other 
“children and significantly more negative sanctions with 
their own. 

7099. Harper, Lawrence V. & Sanders, Karen M. (U 
California, Davis) Preschool children's use of space: 
Sex differences in outdoor play. Developmental Psycholo- 
ву, 1975(Jan) Vol 11(1), 119.—Observed 3-5 yr old 
“children’s free-play activities over а 2-yr period. Boys 
played outdoors consistently more than did girls, and 
girls spent more time indoors at craft tables and in the 
. kitchen. 

7100. Harper, Lawrence V. The young as a source of 
- stimuli controlling caretaker behavior. In Е. Rebelsky & 
L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd 
ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 р. 
—Reviews the literature on the effects of mammalian 
offspring on their caretakers. A general classification 
system is presented in which the Offspring are seen as 
- providing exogenous stimuli which facilitate (trigger, 
sensitize, orient) or inhibit (check, desensitize, disorient) 
caretaker behavior. Examples of general offspring 
stimulus effects are given from comparative studies. It is 
suggested that the same behavior analysis could be 
fruitfully applied to human parent-offspring relations. 
(5A p ref) ^ 
7101. Harré, Rom. (U Oxford, England) The condi- 
tions for a social psychology of childhood. In M. P. 
Richards (Ed), The integration of a child into a social 
world. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1974. 316 p. $15.50. 
7102. Heinrich, Hanns Ch. [Scales for evaluating 
parental reinforcement of girls.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fir 
__ Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 

21(2), 226-249.—Presented to 372 girls in Grades 4-8 a 
4-part questionnaire which inquired about encouraging 
and punishing behavior of the mother and the father, 
Reliability of the 4 parts ranged between .802 and .910. 
Socioeconomic background of an S distinguished paren- 
tal behavior most decisively; fathers of the more affluent 
Strata were judged to be less strict and more helpful. 
- (English & French summaries) (15 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 
5 7103. Hoffman, Martin L. Father absence and 
. conscience development. In Е. Rebelsky & L. Dormon 

(Eds), Child development and behavior. Qnd ed). New 
York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p-—Studied 
28 female and 25 male father-absent 7th grade white 
h children and a control Broup of equal size. Ss were 
.. compared on 7 moral attributes and overt aggression. 
- Father-absent boys obtained lower scores for all the 
moral indexes and were rated by teachers as significant! 
more aggressive than father-present boys. No differences 
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between father absence and father presence were found 
for girls. (23 ref) 

7104. Hubert, Jane. (London School of Economics, 
England) Belief and reality: Social factors in pregnancy 
and childbirth. In M. P. Richards (Ed), The integration of 
a child into a social world. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.50, 

7105. Ingleby, David. (MRC Unit on Environmental 
Factors in Mental and Physical Illness; London School 
of Economics, England) The psychology of child 
psychology. In M. P. Richards (Ed), The integration of a 
child into a social world. London, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.50.—Attempts to 
develop the thesis that practically every act in relation to 
a child, from his birth and before, reflects constraints 
dictated by that child's place in the political system. 

7106. Katz, Phyllis A. & Zalk, Sue R. (Graduate 
School & University Ctr, City U New York) Doll 
preferences: An index of racial attitudes? Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 663-668. 
—Administered a doll choice task to 96 white and 96 
black nursery and kindergarten children by same- and 
other-race Es. In contrast to earlier studies, male and 
female dolls were presented which differed in skin color, 
not hair or eye color. The strong preference for white 
dolls found by previous investigators was not obtained. 
Young children exhibited a slight preference for other- 
race dolls, although gender cues were more significant 
determinants of choice behavior than were skin color 
cues. Children's responses were, in part, a function of E's 
race. Stronger preferences for same-race dolls S 
exhibited in the presence of a same-race E.—Journdi 
abstract. 

7107. Kelley, Eleanor; Good, Evelyn & Walter, Sua 
(Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge) Working-class adol Es 
cents' perceptions of the role of clothing in осор 
al life. Adolescence, 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), I 
—Administered to 10th and 12th graders (196 wi i 
males, 259 white females, and 136 black. fern 
questionnaire which measured their occupational A s 
tions, their awareness of requirements for ene ta 
Occupation, and their perception of the role ue d 
plays in occupations. Most Ss had white-collar aid 
upward aspirations toward white-collar осоора а lack 

erceived the academic requirements accurate ds "m 
females had higher aspirations than white female: wE 
more whites than blacks had aspirations lower ША НЕ 
parent's current status. Most Ss recognized that c ойе 
is functional in the occupational world and can lue 
кра io create an impression and in! 
others. (19 ref)—A. Krichev. j 

7108. Kniveton, Bromley H. (Loughborough D 
England) The very young and television i 180) 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug). Ms „class 
233-237.—Children of middle-class and wor dree 
homes were exposed on 2 occasions to œ! ER 
aggressive films. There was a highly significant p : 
correlation between a child's imitative respon above 
films. Aggression increased consistently over an! orking- 
the initial tendency to behave in that way. In s long 
class children the effect of an aggressive film Me n 
lasting. Children with less ability to develop t ce 
interests are considered more likely to be influen 
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filmed aggression. It is stressed that the relationship is 
not between filmed aggression and imitation of aggres- 
sion, but between the degree of deprivation of life 
satisfactions and the child’s increased tendency to 
imitate —W. G. Shipman. 

7109. Leifer, A. D.; Leiderman, P. H.; Barnett, C. R. & 
Williams, J. A. Effects of mother-infant separation on 
maternal attachment behavior. In F. Rebelsky & L. 
Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. (2nd ed). 
New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
—Compared attachment behavior observed in 3 groups 
of mothers (22 separated from infants, 22 contact pairs, 
and 24 full-term mother-infant dyads) prior to, and 1 
and 4 wks after, discharge of the infant from the hospital. 
Results suggest that maternal behavior results from 
many factors which are not all equally influential at any 
given time or over a period of time. The role of any 1 
variable could not be кыма. (26 ref) x 

7110. Liebert, Robert M. & Baron, Robert A. Some 
EN affects s televised violence on children's 

vior. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child 
е Ed behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
of BAM dence Д шыру E uxo 
design (sex, 5-6 or 8-9 yrs old, observation of aggressive 
о TV sequences). Following TV viewing, 
ye TA 3 pero to аврет against a peer, 
и р ау bce үеге frequency of 
TV scenes ponses was observed. Ss viewing aggressive 
Жош" engaged in longer attacks against ostensible 
play. Q7 x. engaged in a higher level of aggressive 
Su Eu x S (Carnegie-Mellon U) You and 
Hall UA : is er for parents. Chicago, IL: Nelson- 
E . ix, 213 p. $9.95.— Presents a practical guide 
Bho and parents on ways to deal with the 
Els a child raising, helping the child to adjust to 
ala ae of discipline, handling emotions, habits, 
principles to help att ieu and ше 9 psychological 

7112. Mueller, Edward: The maintenanc ] 
exchanges betwe, ard. The maintenance of verba| 
Dorman (Ed een young children. In F. Rebelsky & L. 
NS vou DEC Ud development and behavior. (2nd ed). 
СТА : Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
pairs of ЗУ spontaneous verbal interaction among 24 
of verbal S is yr old preschool children. Maintenance 

Die ete ron was found to be multidetermined; 
direction, the many causative factors operated in 1 
most eee was perfectly predictable. The 2 
Were its сре іра of а message receiving а reply 
istener at its began z and the visual attention of the 

1 5 

аке», Freda & Hanks, Cheryl Fathers 

life. In E n n infants in the first three months 
development oy А elsky & L. Dormon (Eds) Child 

Ted А. Кто ehavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
Verbal intera р » 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Recorded fathers 
female fima ions with their infants (7 male and 3 
Phone attached Perd babies) by means of a micro- 
Wks. The data ae infant for a 24-hr period every 2 

Ocalizing to thei ow that fathers spend little time 
their infants and that the number of 
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interactions varies by time of day, age and sex of i 
and the kind of activity ohare ш E 
7114. Rebelsky, Freda G. Infancy in two cultui 
ps Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child development « 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Reports pilot study of environmen- 
tal differences during early infancy of 10 Dutch : 10 
American babies during the Ist 3 mo of life. Systema 
observations were made for 3 hrs every 2 wks for 6 
Tentative results indicate that Dutch and Ameri 
babies have very different experiences in the Ist 3. 
Differences in physical environment and caretaking 


1 

1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Suggests that the differing nee 5 
societies cause developmental processes to be di 
from culture to culture. A personal study compari 
development of Dutch and US children during th 
yrs of life is cited to illustrate differing results v 
cannot be termed "better" or “worse.” It is con 
that our present understanding of development d. 
Jain cross-cultural phenomena. 


than older children. 
d, Harriet Carol 


7117. Rheingol vl 
‚ The infant sepa n 
Rebelsky & L. 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Proposes 


detachment behavior has received insu! 


rhaps due to a preoccupation with attachment b av- 
ior. The biological and psychological consequences í 
the infant's separation from his mother are view 
important, and the behavior is considered a chal 


i investigation. Boe. 

s BE Nu, Martin P. (Ed.). (U Cambridge, Unit 

for Research on the Medical Applications of Pd 1 

England) The integration of a child into a social | 

London, England: Cambridge University Press, 

316 p. $15.50. 
7119. Richards, 


Research 


Cambridge, Unit f 
T of Psychol 
I. In M. ! 


1974. 316 p- 

child's relations! 
these relationships are 
development. (38 ref) 
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7120. Saffady, William. (Wayne State U) The effects circannual trends. Adolescents showed higher | 
of childhood bereavement and parental remarriage in verifying” scores when, from mothers’ records, ¢ 
sixteenth-century England: The case of Thomas More. phases had coincided with high-variability: 

— History of Childhood Quarterly: Journal of Psychohistory, lecreased when group 
` 1973(Fal), Vol 1(2), 310-336.— Discusses 3 effects of the 

death of a mother on 16th century children: (a) 
pathological reactions to early object loss that persisted 
in later life, (b) developmental consequences of early 
object loss, and (c) the effects of parental remarriage. (12 E Latistic 
pref) behavior Was operationalized by type of ling 

7121. Santrock, John W. Relation of type and onset frameworks, imagery content а 
ОЁ father absence 


to cognitive development. In F. matrices based on several 
Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and behavior. Factors related t 1 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, nomena accounted for from 11 to 6475 of the variance 1 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Compared 3rd and 6th grade IQ and certain adult behaviors. Persisting notions about s D 
achievement scores for 286 father-absent and 57 father- edly perinatal influences on later behavior are ех i 
present white, predominantly lower-class Children. Fa- 6 types of artifacts are explored which could ассо 
ther absence was analyzed by age of onset, type, or Several of the effects reported in the literature. (3 p 
presence of a stepfather. Father absence due to divorce,  —ournal abstract. 

desertion, or separation had the most negative influence А 
in the Ist 2 yrs of life; father absence due to death was Adult Development & Aging 
most detrimental in the 6-9 yr old age bracket. Results of 
testing 7 hypotheses are reported. (15 ref) ' 

7122. Schaefer, Charles F. (Children's Village, Dobbs ti eae Begin 
Ferry, NY) An exploratory study of basic attitudes and ME змя 
philosophies of child care f 808-8 > s ; 

i H ` 15.—Reviews the literature in the areas of pe 
1974(Win), Vol 9(1), 21-26.—Compared child-rearing tion, memory, learning, motor skills, intelligence, 
attitudes and the (gy philosophy of human nature in activity, and personal: ty. General support is УЄШ 

ation and in a sample of residential proposition that advancin. age is accompanied by a 
treatment parents. It was found that the attitudes of decrease in the speed with which the central nerv 
home parents tended to be less strict and more protective System processes EM This principle is con: 
than those of people in general. Other findings and their ered manifest in the observation that individuals «ш 
2 i they become older. It i$ — 
7123. Stein, Edward V. (San Francisco Theological rode ON whereas speed of behavior in the you 
Seminary, San Anselmo, CA) Fathering: Fact or fable? may be regarded as a performance-related dependen 
Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974(Mar), Vol 28 variable, in the case of "s aging individual it should be. 
Tegarded as an independent variable with which: 
ше all phenomena considered important in behav- 
ior. Factors which ualify the principle are дес НИ 

ons where fatherlessness ig {08¢ther with its imp ications for accident pron AA 
systematically imposed. Psychological fathering is dis- puto D y re i U) Relationship of 
residence, education, and socialization to cogna 
tasks in normal people of advanced old age. Psyci "d K 
cal Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 423-426.— M 
iss" 40 aged residents of a dependent care facility оа vidi 
f a preliminary of Cognitive conservation tasks. A decrement to 


p 
и lowered levels of cognitive functioning was not 
ica, 197 s $ this d 
Vol 736), 747-761.—Describes the metbad ani oo Can Beer context eid involve 

nary results of a pilot study i ment in socialization and leisure activities were signi 
Stigation of sexual knowledge among cantly related to level of cognitive functioning aa 

independent of sex. However, attained educato for 
on the extent of was positively related to cognitive d au) ‘ 
ae study ате presented. (English, Dutch, German, us EE ee Social N 
Italan & Spanish summaries)—E. Coché search) Judgments of chronological age: Adult age 2 
7125. Wendt, Hans W. Early circannual rhythms and sex differences. 19750 
олор ап | behavior: Components of a SeX 11(1), 107.—6 
Won M, PS Sistent and 76 male and 93 female Ss (mean age = 7l 


ДД ан 71.6 yrs, respectively) judged the ages of males 
actions in from 21 to ру portrayed к "t 27 photograp! is d 
24-hr spans exhibited demonstrate the Operation of judgmental assi E 


: 


and contrast principles in determinations of chronologi- 
cal age, with females exhibiting greater extremity of 
judgments than males. 

7129. Labouvie-Vief, Gisela; Hoyer, William J.; 
Baltes, Margret М. & Baltes, Paul B. (U Wisconsin, 
Madison) Operant analysis of intellectual behavior in 
old age. Human Development, 1974, Vol 17(4), 259-272. 
—A review of recent research on adult intellectual 
development indicates that there is little justification for 
the notion of marked intellectual decrement in the aged. 
Rather, the aged person appears to exhibit a pronounced 
degree of plasticity in intellectual performance, suggest- 
inp that it is necessary to explore environmental 
variables related to cognitive proficiency. An operant 
framework is proposed for the analysis of environment- 
intelligence interactions in old age, and intellectual 
decrement is interpreted to reflect the lack of supportive 
environmental contingencies. It is argued that such a 
framework demands the implementation of research 
aimed at examining the range of modifiability of 
intellectual performance in the elderly. (50 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7130. Managan, Dorothy et al. (DuPage County 
Health Dept, Nursing Div, Wheaton, IL) Older adults: A 
community survey of health needs. Nursing Research, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 426-432.— Determined select- 
td health needs of noninstitutionalized persons 65 yrs 
and older. 5 health-related areas were assessed: health 
condition, physical functioning, accessibility of medical 
care, social isolation, and service needs. 1,466 Ss were 
ane in their homes. Functional impairment, lack 
uy doctor, and social isolation were major 
ае Persons who lived with others had more health 
[vin тү and were more socially isolated than those 
Nude Findings indicate the need for intensive 
Pus ce well-adult conferences staffed by family 
laici itioners and friendly visitors.—Journal 
CM о ешш Donald. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
Жалы) тенета, strategy training: A cognitive 
T4) ү, or the aged. Human Development, 1974, Vol 
Robien: A brief review of the literature on 
ms Solving with children and the elderly reveals a 
comprehension of results, implicating the role „of 
"m Bn production, and mediation deficiencies. 
cheese that a self-instructional strategy training 
Жш Which is designed to explicitly teach the use 
employe ien processes and mediational devices, can 
а5 poor О compensate for age-associated deficits such 
acao em solving. The format for such a self- 

evelopmen procedure, which was derived from the 

УРОК: d research of the Soviet psychologists c. 

PU (1962) and A. R. Luria (1961), is presented. (36 

7132 А abstract. 
de Каан J. & Moreaux, C. (INSERM, Unité 

ric Forms Gérontologiques, Paris, France) [Psycho- 
Psychologie H for geriatric subjects.] (Fren) Revue de 
Ports M ppliquee, 1974, Vol 24(3), 149-158.—Re- 
Males ee of administering a battery of 4 tests to 361 
accordant’, 127 females 60-85 yrs old, subdivided 
Provided on Sex, age, and cultural levels. Information 1s 
n the suitability of the Binois and Pichot Test 
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889. 


of Vocabulary, the Benton Visual Retention Tes 
Clement Code Test, and the Wechsler Memory 
7133. Schaie, K. Warner. (U Southern С 

ology: From 


the approach of old adults to intellectual perf 
are attributed to motivational factors and inappro 
ly designed tasks. Social policy implications ol 
findings for the programing of adult education specifie 
It is suggested (a) that specific educational pro rams. 
designed to provide the sociocultural skills which 
aged have missed, (b) that variable retirement polic 
adopted, and (c) that serian based on age co 
be reduced. (34 ref}—B. Lindsey. 

7134. Schonfield, David. (U Calgary, Alberta, | 
da) Translations in gerontology: From lab to 
Utilizing information. American Psychologist, 1974 
Vol 29(11), 796-801.— Discusses methodological iss 

еа 


in the drawing of implications from labora 
which are relevant to the real-life problems of t 

examples of one approach to extrapolating experi 
findings to analogous ractical situations are give! 
are considered to illustrate a general princi 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND © 
SOCIAL ISSUES ў 


7135. Неретап, Elizabeth & Kooperman, 
(John Jay Coll of Criminal Justice, City U Ne 
gy and community action. New York, 

974. 240 p. $1.95.— Presents a collection of 
attempt to view problems of cultura 
community integration, mental h 


to emphasize 
cultural diversity, 
centralization. ( 1 ref) 


5 Discusses 2 as 
Semitism) derivin| 


Hitlers young ood, the 


a German national 

German le со 

Germans’ abreactive need, 
plied. Hitler’s relationship to ` 
infancy, but the trauma behind 
antile material that connec’ 


the i 
— Journal summary. 
Leonard. Some values and а! 
7137. Dee "iudied through SP 


young Zambia 


1972(Dec), No 
based on autobiogra- 
nd university students 
from the small elite African middle class and with above 
| average education. The content of the ites EE 
| suggests that the attitudes and values of young Zambians 
_ аге changing as their society changes and that persons of 
~ both urban and rural backgrounds are equally affected. 
The young [Коне often experienced social psychological 
‘problems which apparently resulted from rapid socioeco- 
nomic changes. Graphic examples are excerpted from 
- the students" autobiographies.— D. Berliner. 
— 7138. Carss, Brian W., & Whitrod, R. M. (U Queens- 
- land, St Lucia, Australia) A study of the relative 
- Seriousness of criminal offences as viewed by selected 
- groups in Australia and Papua-New Guinea. Australian 
& New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
10(2), 96-100.—Conducted a study to determine whether 


any consensus exists among selected group of people in 
[Че Guinea and Australia as to how ey rank 
different forms of unlawful behavior. The Pa 


ua-New 
| Guinea sample consisted of 356 Ss from the military and 


colleges, and the Australian sample consisted of 297 Ss 
from the police force, military training school, and 
universities. Results show that subgroups in the 2 
= countries differed as to the seriousness of certain 
| offenses, and that on some crimes—e.g., compounded 
Stealing, violence, and disorders —there were national 
differences also.—Journal summary. 
7139. Chakrabarti, Tridib К: (U Calcutta, India) 

_ Attitudes reflected in matrimonial advertisements. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal 
1974(Jun), Vol 10(2), 142-143.—Notes that the appear- 
| ance of matrimonial advertisements in Indian newspa- 


. persis a departure from the traditional pattern of partner 
. selection, which de i i 


N YEA Ae RA 


7140. Deregowski, Jan B. & Munro, Don. (U Aber- 


. deen, Scotland) An analysis of “polyphasic pictorial 

perception." Journal of Cross-Cultural Psych 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 329-343.—Assessed the tendency to 
interpret pictures as ге i 
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responses appeared to be affected by the extent to which 
S's interpretation was “stimulus-bound.” Only the 
background cues were found to affect Ss' responses, 
—Journal abstract. 

7141. Dodrill, Carl B. (U Washington, Medical 
School) Personality characteristics of students not 
identifying with their Parents’ denominations at en. 
trance into a Christian college. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(3), 216-222.—Investigated 
(a) the degree to which students did not identify with 
their parents’ denominations at entrance into a Christian 
college and (b) the differences between the personalities 
of students who did identify with their parents’ denomi- 
nations and those who did not. Ss were 344 students who 
had taken the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey at the time of entrance. Results show that (a) 5 
out of 6 Ss identified with their parents’ denominations 
and (b) those who did not identify had greater tendencies 
than those who did toward independent thinking, social 
ascendance, introspectiveness, and reflectiveness. Results 
Suggest that personality factors may be important in 
certain aspects of religious behavior.—Journal abstract. 

7142. Evans, Robert H. (U Virginia) Parish priests, 
Political power, and decision-making: An Italian case. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 17(6), 
813-826.—A case study of an archpriest in a small 
Italian village, illustrating how his power Tests on 
interpersonal relationships, patronage, and religious 
tradition. 

7143. Goldschmidt, Walter. (U California, Los Ange- 
les) Guilt and pollution in Sebei mortuary rituals. E 
1973(Spr), Vol 1(1), 75-105.—Examines rituals surround- 
ing death among the Sebei of Uganda as they relate to 
Structural societal characteristics and intrapsychic ten- 
sions. It is postulated that rituals mediate Bene. 
psychological tensions and needs and public demands. 

ref) ; 
Р 7144. Goodich, Michael. (U Haifa, Israel) сїй 
and adolescence among the thirteenth century saints: 
History of Childhood Quarterly: Journal of rond M 
1973(Fal), Vol 1(2), 285-309.—Links the child үз 
experience of 13th century saints with their adolesci 
rebellion. (5 p ref) м : Anes 

7145. Graves, Theodore D. (U California, Los E | 
les) The Navajo urban migrant and his po d 
Situation. Ethos, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(3), 321-342 Се б 
the relationships between psychosocial variables onal 
Tate of return to reservations and drinking be [259 
among Navajo migrants to Denver. The абе 
male Navajo migrants and former migrants mei 

unemployment and low wages and their expecta ite 
future economic status were assessed. Сотра ae 
between Ss’ reported perceptions and objective пе wir 
of economic status revealed that many migrants ТОШ 
distorted image of their economic situation. It was am 
that migrants who had a sense of personal efficacy v 
who believed in the possibility of economic improv Pod 
exhibited relatively low rates of return to the er that 
and of arrest for drunkenness. It is conclude: б< 
PSychological distortion and interpretation of per BUS 
Situations have considerable influence on the OD 
behavior of Indian urban migrants. (25 ref}—/- 
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7146. Guthrie, Robert V. (U Pittsburgh) White racism 
and its impact on black and white behavior. Journal о, 
of 
Non-White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Apr), 
Vol 1(3), 144-149.—Discusses some sources of racism in 
the US and some of the survival techniques that have 
been used by blacks. Strategies and techniques to effect 
change are offered and include studying racism from a 
sociopsychological perspective, improving social science 
scholarship, having blacks initiate the research done on 
blacks, and legislating and prosecuting acts of racism as 
acrime in the US. 

7147. Harper, J. (La Trobe U, Bundoora, Vic, 
Australia) Educated women in Niugini. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1974(Jun), Vol 10(2), 
90-95.—Attempted to determine how Niuginian women 
in Papua and New Guinea define themselves, in a survey 
of 94 women who attended Busu Girl's School. Question- 
naires and informal interviews were used to establish 
behavior, perception, and attitudes. Results are reported 
regarding occupational sex roles, work-force participa- 
tion, family roles, sexual stereotypes, and liberation. The 
ше role of the colonial government is discussed. 
— А, їп. 

7148. Hart, Geraldine; Ames, Kenneth A. & Sawyer. 
Robert N. (Pope John XXIII School, Portland, "OR) 
е eel potione of nuns and former nuns: A 

inant analysis. Psychologi. 
Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 675-678. 24 peri 
were given the Ames Philosophical Belief Inventory and 
à discriminant-function was calculated along with the 
Generalized Mahalanobis D*. The statisticall significant 
discriminant function suggests the Ames mer can 
be employed as a screening device when selecting 
aei of a срв community and also as а point of 
ЧОЛ еа оѓ be ваа оѓ ће 
TEASE ave a religious order.—Journal 

7149. Hicks, В. E. & Larse: i 
Servi „К.Е. rsen, В. J. (Dept of the Public 
РЕЙ абу роса ee p Papua 
Р pua New Guinea а resi SNE Guinea 
Pehologis, 1974(Арт) Vol 6(1), 36-39.— Reports scores 
the ar асер trainees іп Papua New Guinea on 

seni i 
Australian S "s 'ersonaliiy Pover С) oD EU the 
scores on the SDI baee os peers У КЕЕ 
felt to indicate poor adj es ‘one 
indicated that Ро ljustment. Personal observations 
оез include rom contributing to the artificially high 
cultural di ck of reading comprehension ani 
differences. JEPI imi 
to me. ces. scores showed similar patterns 
Noe eu in the United Kingdom, althou there 
li e differences (p — .01) on 3 scales. The 
: о be more desirable for use in Papua New 


Suinea th. е 
Interpretin an the SDI, and the need for caution in 


$ g all foreign test instruments is noted.—C. - 


е 

50. i 

junior уь Peter. Religious socialization in the 
1602), 100-106 Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 
Teparding the —Surveyed 238 junior school teachers 
and the ov content of their religious education lessons 
school: erall religious subcultures of classroom and 


5t : 3 
tion tak 0 determine by what process religious socializa- 


es place. It is concluded that religious education 
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lessons do not respond to the child's cognitive level 
are thus likely to confuse, whereas the rei usi e 
classroom and school leads to an emotive affini i 
Christianity. Ambivalence toward the Christian reli 
is thus produced in the child—J. B. Francis. ——— 
7151. Joyce, J. T. (Dept of the Public Service 
Psychological Services Branch, Papua New G 
preliminary study of cultural differences іп val 
influencing western education in the Enga distric 
Personal and clan values. New Guinea Psychol 
9-16.—Administered a multidir 


ences (p os 
questions related to the nature of frien EY. 
a nonclansman's life, and fear of the ather’ 
Factors contributing to these differences are di; 

they relate to the adjustment of these groups 
civilization and law. The questionnaire is appende 


Rural Sociology, 1974(Spr), Vol 39(1), 96. 
results of 1963 and 1970 studies which used th 

ertain respondent's p 
identity. Fo Americans ani 
hasis on 


J.; Murray, Michael D. 
Ethnic variations in 


nomenology 
Cultural Psychology, 19 
vestigated ethnic vari: 
of emotions, using as 


of Japanese, Chinese, roped e 
administered a 20-scale semantic differential for v 
emotions including shame. Results were factor anal 
and yielded the following dimensions: Evalua 
mism, Synesthesia, Awareness, Arousal, ani 
sity. Results show ethnic group differences 
endorsement pattern of the different scales ani 
factorial structures. The КШ, of "shame" is di 
and related to the cultural traditions of the ethnic ) 
for ethnopsychiatry are noted. (37 


gland) Raci 
British 


ren, European Journal of 
-295.—Attemp 


aspirations Were a 
elementary school 
native Engli 

consistent ingroup. 
Indian children ev! 


lentifying with the white outgroup. The phenomenon of Strategies has required an emphasis on techniques 
| on is discussed, and explanations are designed to minimize the danger of member body 
Г suggested in terms of differing cultural backgrounds, defections. (32 ref) 
| aspirations to integration, and relationship to the host 7161. Sappington, A. A. (U Alabama, Birmingham) 
Behavior of biased and non-biased whites towards 
unroe, Ruth H. & blacks in a simulated interaction. Psychological Reports, 
couvade: A psycho- 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 487-493.—Examined differ- 
Ethos, 1973(Spr), Vol 1(1), 30-74.—For- ences between biased and nonbiased whites in their 
eses related to the practice of couvade on behavior towards blacks in a simulated interaction 
data from 22 situation. 12 biased and 10 nonbiased white female 
with 40 Black undergraduates were selected on the basis of scores on a 
~ Carib men and 21 women as Ss. Men were divided into 7-point rating scale. Behaviors involving various levels of 
| groups of those who did and did not practice couvade, interaction (Le., description, choice of a hypothetical 
and later into intensive and nonintensive couvade interaction partner, and actual verbal exchanges) were 
-Broups. These groups were compared on measures of examined. The biased and nonbiased whites differed, 
anguage usage, behavioral evaluation by peers, histories and these differences became more apparent as actual 
| provided by kinsmen, etc. Results Support the hypothesis interaction was more closely approximated. Although no 
that the level of adult male salience experienced in openly antiblack remarks occurred, biased whites talked 
‘childhood is a significant determinant of Whethera man less to blacks than to whites, expressed more negative 
will practice couvade as an adult. Both Psychological affect as reflected in nonimmediacy of their remarks to 
-and sociocultural explanations are posited as necessary — blacks, and chose black partners less often. Biased whites 
in any explanation of this practice. (4 p ref) —C. Wright. described blacks as favorably as did nonbiased whites, 
7156. Narramore, S. Bruce. (Rosemead Graduate Possible explanations are discussed.—Journal abstract, 
School of Psychology, CA) Guilt: Christian motivation 7162. Schuman, Howard. (Michigan U) Racial atti- 
Or neurotic masochisi of Psychology & Theolo- tude change: Are whites really more liberal? Blacks 
r) 189.—Theorizes that (à) aren't impressed. Psychology Today, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(4), 
t motivation is never used by 82-86.—Contrasts the increasingly liberal racial attitudes 
hristian, and (b) guilt feelings in of whites with the view of the white majority held by 
the experience of Christians are always self-destructive. blacks. Since 1958 and even 1965, polls in Detroit 
| Some of the major defenses utilized in attem ting to indicate that white citizens have adopted attitudes more 
_ combat guilt are discussed, and it is Suggested that guilt accepting of school, neighborhood, and even marital 
eelings are one of the primary factors in all psychogenic integration. Blacks, however, are increasingly impatient 
_pathology.—Journal abstract. with the remaining prejudicial attitudes and with the fact 
_ 7157. Newson, John & Newson, Elizabeth. (U Notting- that racial equality is not of high priority for most whites. 
am, Child Development Research Unit, England) E J. Posavac. 4 
ultural aspects of childrearing in the English-speaking 7163. Spiro, Melford E. (U California, San Diego) 
‘world, In M. P. Richards (Ed), The integration ofa child Social change and functional analysis: A study in 
into a social world. London, England: Cambridge Burmese Psychocultural history. Ethos, 1973(Fal), Vol 
niversity Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.50. 1(3), 263-297. Presents an historical examination of the 
~ __ 7158. Pederson, John E. (Rose effects of British colonialism on social aggression in 
of Psychology, CA Burma. It is suggested that changing patterns of social 
_ anger. Journal aggression resulted from psychological deprivation due 
to colonial suppression of traditional Burmese institu- 
tions through which hostility had been expressed in 
culturally approved and socially adaptive ways. (2 p m. 
Steven. 7164. Strunk, Orlo & Larsen, John A. (Boston | 
of , 1 (Fal), School of Theology, Albert V. Danielson Pastoral 
i Counseling Ctr) Variability within the theological con- 
cept of behavior of the Beliefs-About-Behavior ШЫ. 
гу. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 
132-434 —Shaw's Beliefs-About-Behavior Inventory, 
designed to identify 3 concepts about behavior 4 
theological, illness, and psychological, was adminis 
to 116 religious professionals, including Prot 
seminarians, Roman Catholic priests and nuns, а 
pastoral counselors. Wide variability was discover 
D these theological groups and opes bu poda 
and the original criterion groups. en gro 
- I974Gul-Aug), Vol 176 - combined amd then divided in terms of liberal-conserva- 
cal dissertation on ho the social and tive Categories the theological scale differentiated better, 
litical Strategy of the National Council of Churches Suggesting that the Biological scale may be bias 
have been related to a long-term alteration in Protestant- toward a particular type of theological way of thinking 
1sm's general status in Society. The adoption of these new (conservative) rather than a general theological cognitive 
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ondence was found 
"siti саше to specific 
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the United States, 4 
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style per se. Several possible explanations for the 
variability are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

7165. Tallman, Irving & Wilson, Lance. (U Minnesota) 
Simulating social structures: The use of a simulation 


eva агаа 


NCES AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


7169. Ashmore, Richard D. & McConahay, John B. 
(Rutgers State U, Livingston Coll) Psychology and 
America's urban dilemmas. New York, NY: McGraw- 
Hill, 1975. ix, 180 p. $4.95.—Presents an overview of (i 


53: 7164-71 


me in cross-national research. Simulation & Games, the social and psychological aspects of urban life; (b) the з 


1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 147-167.—Describes the design of a problems in achieving equality in urban educational 
study which explored the interplay between intrafamily judicial systems; (c) the scarcity of resources, and t 
behavior and social structure variables in influencing a concomitant problem of allocating them properly; 
child’s capacity to adapt to social change. Blue- and the relationship between race relations, poverty, t 
urban issues; and (e) the effects of crowding 
pollution. (14 p ref) 

7170. Bakare, Christopher G. (U Ibadan, Behavioural 
Sciences Research Unit, Nigeria) An appraisal 
psychology research in family planning. Professi 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 346-352.— 
psychology's contribution to the multidiscipli 
of population growth. Topics appropriate for psyc! olo 
cal study fall into 2 groups: (a) identifying variables that 
are predictive of behavior under study ani (b) me: 
т А f D Е these variables accurately. The need for relevance: 
(interview data on such issues as occupational aspira- research topics is cited, and relevant variables will 
tions, attitudes toward marriage, etc.), and utility. Data topi t 


white-collar families in Minnesota and central Mexico as 
well as rural Mexican peasants were compared on a 
modified version of the Life Career game called 
SIMCAR (Simulating Career Choice Patterns). SIM- 
CAR was constructed on the basis of an economic 
consumption model. In considering the cross-cultural 
validity of the game 4 common types of validity were 
used: face validity (assessed via a simple questionnaire 
on the game's realism), rule consistency (audio tapes 
were made during actual playing sessions and reviewed 
after all data had been collected), predictive validity 


suggest that the game does elicit the kind of behaviorit (у 


game are sensitive to critical differences between and 
within societies.—2D. E. Anderson. 

7166. Todd, Judy L. & Shapira, Ariella. (U London, 
England) US and British self-disclosure, anxiety, empa- 


administered the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire, the 


Scale, It was predicted that (a) US Ss would be more se 
disclosing and more positive to psychotherapy than the 
British; and (b) high self-disclosure would RIA 

anxiety and high empathy for US but not for British Ss, 
and to positive attitudes to psychotherapy. Results show 
E US Ss were more self-disclosing, empathic, and 
'avorable to psychotherapy than the British. Predicted 


ics can be identified by (a) esee n the 
Я zm ildi d 1 ti nd (c) 
was designed to elicit, and that the data produced by the аваа Bags and 

7171. Barr, Norman I. & Zunin, Leonard. (Inst | 
Reality Therapy, Los Angeles, CA) Campus prison 
community prisons, and Mes administraro { 
^ M. Irvine & T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, iatry and. 
thy, and attitudes to psychotherapy. Journal of Cross- — mentally disordered offender: IL Sprin Field, IL: 
Cultural Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 364-369.—A C Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p. $9.75.— 
total of 152 US and British 18-55 уг old adults were of community-based prisons, locating prisons on univ 
i i sity campuses, and the control of the correctional syst 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, Hogan’s Empathy Scale, 5 the Judiciary rather than by the executive branch 
and Fischer and Turner's Attitudes to Pro government, as potential successful solutions to tl 

~ problem of administering justice in the US. Histori 

precedents for these suggestions are 
te (0 lOW heed for public support in any 
corrections is stressed. 


iscusses the 


described, and 
major change 


interactions between nationality and self-disclosure were Search, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 209-216. 


not confirmed.—Journal abstract bo sological, 
i 1 12 wks postpartum about sociological, 

M E, d. nud R. An analysis of the concept of ky ОКУ 
ural deprivation. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), pregnancy, 


Me Id development and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
a Ted A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Suggests that there 
“Cy iens limitations to the validity of the concept of 
and tural deprivation” since it ignores cultural relativism 

1 neglects political realities. Relevant literature 15 


Ati ——————. The value system of Filipino college 
19680 S. Philippine Journal of Child-Youth Development, 
etwe an), Vol 2(1), 1-52.—Studied the relationships 
Colle, *n demographic characteristics of 4,000 Filipino 
Su Students and their moral and spiritual values. 
3 eee that these values were stronger in females 

у with es and that they were also correlated significant- 
cati the factors of age, socio-economic status, 

ton, and urban or rural background. 
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and postpar! 
status was ts кї 
Women with a long £n ‹ 
activity) had a subsequent increase in percentage 
intercourse Paso d 
impli ose with a 

sing and the implications for research presented. (58 ad attempted breast 
menstruation and more 


mptoms. 


to the user. Inf 
examined: illegal use, 

use through che 
dosage, main and side effects, 
research and communication struc 


ta pertaining to the prepre| ї 
р A periods. Current Py Маш 
with the Present State Examination, 
stage of labor (violent pelvic | 


orgasm and fewer ps chiatric 
decreased percentage of orgasm 
feeding, had a later return Ge 
psychiatric symptoms. (15 ref) 


6(1), 


chemi 
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- The physician's need for professional dominance over can be accounted for by 
_ patients is discussed, along with a review of the marital status. (21 ref) х 
| physicians drug information System. The physician's 7178. Bronfenbrenner, Urie. (Cornell U) The 
- Often incomplete knowledge of pharmaceutical research of alienation. Scientific American, 1974(Aug), Vol 
-is noted. (17 ref}—R. Tomasko. 53-61.—Suggests that alienation of young p 
S 7174. Berger, Peter L.; Berger, Brigitte & Kellner, currently at a new high—is rooted in social insti 
— Hansfried. (Rutgers State U) The homeless mind: 


most importantly the family. Factors responsi 
_ Modernization and consciousness. Harmondsworth, increased alienation are changes in family struc 
England: Penguin, 1973. 232 р. 50 p.—Presents the views poverty, lack of infant and maternal care, isolation of | 


тоғ 3 Sociologists on the effects of modernization, child and family from others, and the Separa п 
~ industrialization, urbanization, and technology on man's Children from adults in the world of work, 
attitudes, beliefs and behaviors. The relationships be- recommended that social institutions become’ mor 
~ tween elements of modern consciousness and various responsive to human needs: e.g., by offering more 
"institutional processes, the effects of modernization of care, better education, and improved пе 
е “3rd world," апа types of protests against modern- — p. Tolin. í 
_ ization are discussed, 7179. Bronfenbrenner, Urie. Who cares for Americ 
7175. Bermant, Gordon; McGuire, Mary; McKinley, children? In F. Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child — 
William & Salo, Chris. (Battelle Seattle Research Ctr, development and behavior. (2nd ed) New York, NY: 4 
| WA) The logic of simulation in jury research. Criminal Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Proposes- 
| Justice & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(3), 224-233.—Con- America's neglect of its children is a serious nat 
tends that for both substantive and methodological problem. Steps are suggested to put adults and children 
Teasons, laboratory research into the functioning of іп touch with each other. JC 
mock jurors and juries may not be a useful foundation 7180. Brown, George H. Drug usage rates as 
for the practical understanding of actual jury function- — to method of data acquisition. HumRRO Тес 
ing. Data from undergraduates are provided to demon- Report, 1974(Aug), No 74-20, 46 p.— Reports 2 stu 
Strate that changes in the structural verisimilitude conducted in 1972, concerned with the effect u 
(“realism”) of a simulated trial can реле Systematic obtained drug-usage rates of various methods of 
changes in juror response. However, e modal verdict in acquisition. Study 1 compared the anonymous qué 
the most realistic simulation was not the verdict in the naire and the personal interview administered to 419 
actual trial upon which the simulation was based. It is Army enlisted personnel. Study 2, with 499 Ss, com 


concluded that, in general, researchers should make all 5 different types of questionnaire administrators. In b 
efforts to maximize the applicability of their findings by studies, the obtained drug-usage rates, by a vari 
tailoring their methods and means of S selection more 


c criteria, did not differ for modes of data collection. 
closely to the realities of courtroom Practice—Journal —Journal abstract. 

abstract. 7181. Busfield, Joan. (U Essex, England) Id 
_ 7176. Blum, Stuart Н. & Blum, Lucille H. (Brooklyn and reproduction. In M. P. Richards (Ed), The 
Coll, City U New York) Do's and dont's: An informal пол of a child into a social world. London, 
_ Study of some prevailing superstitions, Psychological Cambridge University Press, 1974. 316 p. $15.50. 
| Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 567-571. To trasts the beliefs surrounding fertility in presentd 
demonstrate the prevalence and relationship to specific England with those of different times and places. 
background variables of ргеуа! 


other factors such 


acc 

есе was independently completed by 132 adults, ch 
Each Superstition was rated as to whether it had strong, 
individual, and a total France) [French yt 


tainec uperstition score for 
women was significantly higher than for men (Р = 05). 


correlation was found Psychologie 
d amount of formal 


unt for the survival of areas of со 
of centuries of advance in the context ој 


7183. Candee, Dan. (Harvard U, Lab of 

7177. Bridges, William P. & Berk, Richard A. Development) Ego а aspects of № 

(Northwestern U) Determinants i - Journal of Personality & Social Psychol J 

An evaluation of equal pay for equal work Social 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 620-630. Investigated the T 

oe dep 1974(Sep), Vol 3(3), 21 1-233.—Studied ti i т i 

erminants of earnings among 1,308 urban white collar devel. litical reasoning 

workers. Findings Suggest that the type of work per- sample of student Lette uv Р6). Results show t à 

| formed by an individual is of minor importance in lower stage Ss tended to see politics in terms OF 

determining earnings. Most of t Ог emotional effects of politics on ће! 


conflicts of generations, power of various groups, 1 


he explained variance physical 
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while higher stage Ss evidenced both a perception of 
olitical complexity and the positive assertion of human 
development and mature justice as political values. (23 
ref} 'ournal abstract. 

7184. Chobot, Donna S.; Goldberg, Philip A.; 
Abramson, Linda M. & Abramson, Paul R. (Connecticut 
Coll) Prejudice against women: A replication and 
extension. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
2, 478.—In a previous study, P. A. Goldberg (1968) 
found that college women were more critical and 
negative toward articles purportedly written by women 
than toward the same articles supposedly written by 
men. The present study with both male and female 
college students does not support this result. 

7185. Christianson, Scott. (State U New York, School 
of Criminal Justice, Albany) The war model in criminal 
justice: No substitute for victory. Criminal Justice & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(3), 241-2111.—Contends that 
the criminal justice system operates on a war model. War 
mentality pervades the entire criminal justice process, 
determining to an important extent how criminal 
"enemies" are treated. The war model is characterized by 
identification of enemies and heroes, estimate of the 
enemy's strengths and weaknesses, development of 
strategy, development of military weapons and re- 
sources, utilization of dishonest language, and establish- 
ment of goals and objectives which are designed to 
produce "victory." It is argued that the system's 
distasteful emphasis on force, physical courage, weap- 
ons, and the twin concepts of “enemies” and “heroes” 
must be eliminated. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 
^ 7186. Coelho, George V.; Hamburg, David A. & 
on John E. (Eds.). (NIMH, Rockville, MD) Coping 
ay adaptation. New York, NY: Basic Books, 1974. xxv, 

p. $17.50.—Presents a collection of 13 discussion 
igs оп social interaction and motivation in adaptive 
ио, coping tasks and strategies in the development 
О 'ошре!епсе, coping with real-life crises, assessment of 

rene functions, and biological and social perspectives 
S E and adaptation. 

qu 1187. Cunningham, Isabella C. & Green, Robert T.(U 
e chool of Communications, Austin) Purchasing 
Mon the U.S. family, 1955 and 1973. Journal of 
Final ing, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(4), 61-64.—Explored 
ho in the roles of husbands and wives in purchase 
T ens making, comparing a 1955 study of 727 Detroit 
S ce with a 1973 study of 248 Houston housew- 
шен differences in 5 of 6 decision areas 
ion that it would be a mistake to base marketing 
Specific information about general role shifts; product- 
P is information is needed. 
Eindhoy de Sitter, L. U. (Technische Hogeschool, 
MEER a: Netherlands) [Socio-technique.] (Duth) 

m nderneming, 1974(Мат-Арг), Vol 28(2), 65-83. 
Pigs sociotechnique with sociology and Soci 
cies (e By, which are viewed as having several deficien- 
and pur ORI generalizations, static viewpoints, 
of the ogical conclusions). Sociotechnique is a study 
division ds by which technical instrumentation, 

ереп, ds Tabor, and specialization, operate in mutual 
Sociotechni; or productive purposes. The relationship of 
ique to business democracy is charact 
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by changes in the division of labor, particularly 
control functions. >38 
7189. Delaporte, Yves & Roué, Michéle. (U 
Descartes, Paris, France) [Premarital relations, fai 
ness, suicide: Sexual conduct in a group of nomad 
Lapps.] (Fren) Anthropologica, 1973, NS Vol 15(2), 
155-166.—Describes the sexual mores of a group of 
Lapps in northern Norway engaged in reindeer ci : 
and relatively untouched by outside influences. Г 
pattern in this limited community included a peri 
sexual freedom among the young prior to marria 
(15-25 yrs) and a stable ensuing marriage— 
relationship, fidelity, and no divorce. Factors suggested 
as contributing to stability are the economic base 
marriage (the merging of 2 reindeer herds) and the | 
attached to children, whether conceived through: 
ital relations or through a previous relations ip 
husband or wife. Young women exercise note 
freedom in choosing premarital sexual partners à 
selecting a husband, and have equal. status with th 
husband after marriage. While killing for passion 
unknown, suicide of a rejected male is not consid 
aberrant. (English summai )—Е. E. Brown. m 
7190. Djaki¢, Mara. ojnomedicinska Akademiji 
Inst za mentalno zdravlje i zdravstveno prosveć 
Yugoslavia) [Problems of the modern marriage 
family.] (Srcr) Vojnosanitetski_ Pregled, 1974(Jul-Au 
Vol 31(4), 263-2 | Reviews literature on classificatio 
and types of marriages and factors responsib 
different types of marital adjustment, and bri 
discusses these within the framework of local condition 
7191. Doctor, Ronald M. & Sklov, Monny. (S: 
tate Coll) A cross-cultural 
па smokers. British J 
-]115.—Administ: 


rs and non 
rsonal decision, t 
d. social. 
ychologicál. 
logical prob- | 


al perce 


ems, were more 
tion of smokers, à 
autonomous in his per 


X gui James T. (East-West Ctr, East-West 


Population Inst, Honolulu, HI) Psychological resea 
on family size and family planning in 

Professional Psychology, 1974(A. 

Reviews the developmen! 
psychology in the US. 
research deals with 
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factors, and patterns of decision making involved in the sociological reasons for this situation. Suggesi 
— areas of family planning and family size. Research on the made for formulating a juvenile jurisprudence, 
‘Consequences of family planning and of population 7197. Frenkel, Sinai L; Robin: 
density is just beginning. The involvement of psycholo- Byron G. (Walter Reed Army M y 
in the field of population is increasing, and mutual DC) Drug use: Demography and attitudes in 
benefits are predicted for the fields of psychology and and senior hi 
‘demography. (2 p ref)—C. Wright. 
7193. Feinman, Saul. (U Wyoming) Approval of 
‘ross-sex-role ^ behavior. Psychological ^ Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 643—648.— Previous research 
has indicated that sex-role preferences of boys were more 
clearly masculine than girls' preferences were feminine. 
To provide a partial explanation of this phenomenon, ће апа that further studies are needed in the direct 
responses of 40 male and 67 female college students to causality of drug use and related psychological prol 
descriptions of cross-sex-role behavior of young boys (22 ref)— Journal abstract. 
and girls were investigated in the present study. Ss rated 7198. Friedman, Herbert L. (American Ins 
10 one-sentence descriptions of cross-sex-role behavior Research, Transnational Family Research Inst, G 
^ on an approval-disapproval dimension. Both male and Switzerland) Psychosocial research on family pla 
_ female Ss indicated greater disapproval of cross-sex-role іп Europe. Professional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
| behavior of boys than of girls. The relationship of these — 326-334. Reviews family planning research in E 
indings to previous research is discussed. (17 ref) noting a dearth of wel -designed studies. 
Journal abstract. research includes 2 studies of physicians’ айй 
7194. Fejer, Dianne & Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction toward abortion, 3 sterilization studies, and work 
_ Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The — progress on women purchasing pregnancy tests” 
Supposed drug information and attitude gap between different cultures. The majority of available studi 
_ teachers and students. Journa. with women who are seeking or have had aborti 
Vol 4(2), 107-116. trend is hypothesized toward greater focus on dec 
attitudes toward dr making processes in family planning, and an im 
teachers, interest in the field of population in Europe is re 
—C. Wright. у 
7199. Friedman, Herbert L. (American I 
Research, Transnational oy Research Inst, 
Switzerland) Fertility choice behavior: Some recom 
dations for research design. Family Planning Pers 
tives, 1974(Sum), Vol 6(3), 184-185.—Recommi 
рпа to facilitate research into fertility 
havior. 
7200. Galli, Nicholas. (Herbert H. Lehman Col 
U New York) Patterns of student drug use. Ji 
Drug Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 237-248: 
терага to drug in plored the extent and nature of drug use among a 
7195. Fisher, 517 elementary, junior, and senior high school st 
_ Angeles, CA) Milieu Findings indicate that while drug usage be; 
Journal of Social Ps increase in the 7th grade, substantial increases occur 
Users. after this grade level. For all substances, drug use p 
equency of use to (a) age, in the 9th or 10th grade with dramatic dec 
(b) education; (c) friendship occurring in the 12th grade. The implications of 
n depending upon other's use; апа other findings are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
ly approval of use; (e) social 7201. Green, Dorothy E. & Nemzer, Danie 
izing patterns; (p) duration and (National Clearinghouse for Smoking & Health, с 
Disease Control, Bethesda, MD) Changes in ciga 
Smoking by women: An analysis, 1966 апы / 
n Health Services Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol 88(7), 6 
cy of oo —Examines the success of adult wom дайа 
E. ү nonusers from givin cigarettes. About one of every al 
friendship, nity approval, (d) ЭА ы stopped smoking 1966-1970. 
Increased , and (e) more frequent 
introducti arihuana use.—W. R. Street. 
rights of children. In F. 
L. Dorman (Eds), Child development and 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1973. xxiii, 470 p.— Discusses the lack of laws protecting 
children's rights and explores the psychological and 


responses of 2,004 students in Grades 7-12 to a mu 
choice drug attitude survey. The myriad of adj 
problems associated with drug use suggests tli 
ment and research should concentrate efforts on 
ual psychological problems rather than on dru 


_ апай more favorable 
than were elementary 
is suggested that (h 


eneration gap 


р 


- with other 


the married. The smaller decrease in smoking by T 
15 ascribed to a time lag in the smoking habits o! 
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during the brief history of smoking in America.—R. S. problems and social pressures lead to drug-taking among 


Albin. 
7202. Harrison, J. D. (Summer Inst of Linguistics, 


groups with varying levels of sophistication, either via 


interview or in written form. A summary of the groups of house, when to buy, acceptable 
source). Family role structure was c 
dominant, wife dominant, 
ding on who made the deci f 
ta show that perceived role varies i 
by stage in the decision — 
t of the purchase, and 
fe agreement is related t0 _ 
le, attitudes toward previous — 
le. (39 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
Peter. (Northwestern U) 


bottle with a champagne glass partially filled with liquor and internal cues as determinants of 
and the word “poison” printed in capital black letters on behavior of light and 
the top of the bottle. An alcoholism questionnaire given Personality & Social Psyci 


to Ss and 16 controls on 2 separate occasions indicates 664-672.—Studied 108 light and heavy smokers (m 
o assess the role of external and. 


cues as determinants of smokin| 
Schachter's (1971) model 0 
edicted that light smokers 
he manipulation of external 
ffected by the manipula- 
or heavy smokers, internal cues. — 
r light smokers, 
1 cues were influenti 
to account for the data.—Journal — 


value profiles is presented, and it is suggested that this 
instrument is acceptable for research on comparative 


7203. Hart, Larry. (Boston City Hosp, MA) The effect 
of noxious subliminal stimuli on the modification of 
attitudes toward alcoholism: A pilot study. British 
Journal of Addiction, 1973(Jun), Vol 68(2), 87-90.—Expo- 
sed 6 female junior college students to a subliminal 
stimulus consisting of a 35-mm color slide of a whiskey 


that programed exposure of a noxious subliminal undergraduates) t 


stimulus significantly modified attitudes toward alcohol- internal smoking 
behavior, as an analogy to 5. 


behavior. It was pri 
would be more affected by t 

7204. Heath, Dwight B. (Brown U) [Sociocultural cues and heavy 
E раш of alcohol in Latin America.] (Span) Аса tion of internal cues. F 
END y Psicológica de América Latina, 1974Арг), were of major im| 
i 2002), 99-111.—Reviews the literature dealing with external and interna 
alcohol in Latin America in sociocultural perspective; models are proposed 
1е, the ideological, economic, political, religious, and abstract. 


E for the experimental Ss. Findings suggest that stimuli 
Which are not consciously perceived or directly experi- 
enced can influence attitudes.—M. E. Pounsel. 


per social and cultural aspects that differentiate human 
Populations. In some minority populations (e.g., certain 


ion 
Teligious groups), it has been found that not only do 1972(Win), V 
ublic awareness of prosti 


ing it betwee 


Pretations of alcohol are intimately related to other tion of laws 
dominant: that of the 


Psychology, folklore, and even witchcraft. (6 p rel) compassion 
nglish summary. environmenta 


ee of ingestion and use of alcohol vary, but also 
the various forms, meanings, functions, and inter- 


aspects of the culture—social organization, philosophy, 


7205. Hemminki, Elina; Rissanan, Aila & Mattila, 


ee 1970. British Journal of Addiction, 19730001), 
and i. ), 159-165.—Surveyed a total of 2,702 17-, 15-, 
and n poss to determine differences between drug 
indicate ndrug users in Helsinki. Questionnaire results 
has Ва! (a) 25% of all Ss had taken drugs, with 

dur being used most frequently; (b) the social 
DE ound of drug-takers and nes did not differ 
ment, 3 © and drug-takers had lower school achieve- 
friend oe, more extroverted and impulsive, had more 
i › and were more rebellious and alienated. Ss also 


Tug-taking was curiosity. It is suggested that different 
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yonn iy бета. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Ukarumpa, Eastern Highlands District, New Guinea) buying decisions: A dal coe he. 
The Kluckhohn value-orientation research instrument of Marketing Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 11(3), 295-302. 
used in Papua New Guinea. New Guinea Psychologist,  —Presents cross-cultural comparisons of husband-wife 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 3-8.—Investigated the use ofa value interactions in 5 specific house-buying decisions. Data { 
orientation research instrument developed by F. Kluck- were obtained from surveys of 206 fami! ies in the eastern 
hohn. The scale measures the interaction of cognitive, US and 317 families in northwest England. Using 
affective, and directive elements, with an emphasis on interviews and questionnaires, 2 measures of husband- 
intracultural regularity and intercultural variability. wife roles were assessed: the husband was asked to - 
Adapted and translated versions were administered in identify who was “mainly responsible” for decisions, 
Pidgin English or local dialect to 225 representatives of3 while the wife indicated the “relative influence" of each 
partner in the 5 decisions (choice of neighborhood, style ( 
ісе, and mortgage — | 
assified into 1 of 4 — 


І { le categories (husband 
values in preliterate societies. The Pidgin English version or autonomic) di 


is appended.—C. Wright. most often. Overal 
more by sex of respondent and 


process than by the cultural 
that the extent of husband 
family size, stage i 
residence, and life- 


eatin, 


leflections gaslight: 
Issues in Criminology, | 
usses the evolution 


tution and indignation 
) gin the codifica- 


in another age. 
ol 7(1), 83-101.— Disci 


that are still in effect. 
humanitarians, who advocated 
n forced into prostitution by 
and that of the con! 

decadent, feeble- 
ld be treated as a demented 
t is contended that the 
lly in force today. Ё 


nnessee, Chattanooga) 
of mentally ill persons 
sm. Psychological Reports, 
1 35(1, Pt 2), 543-549.—Stu ied cognitive 
toward the mentally ill in 83 
udents са on 
Scale scores. On a _ 
tic Ss held more 
tally ill than low- 


] and class realities; 
Antti oup, who saw the prostit 

ti. (U Helsinki) Di hoolchildren in minded non 
ish Nownal of Addi Е criminal and severely punish 
latter attitude remains legal 


Bassett. 
7209. Hood, Ralph W. (U 


as a function 
1974(Aug), Vol 35 
and affective attitudes 
introductory social 
the basis of their Ко 


indi 
Icated that the most important reason leading to рше 


each Dogmatism 
typical attitudes toward 


pee 


heavy smokers. Ji 
1974(Nov), Vol 


al. A number of 


by 


attitudes were 
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dogmatic Ss. After a series of regularly scheduled 7215. Kaiser, Fred M. & Lilly, J. Robert. 
lectures on the social psychology of deviance in a normal Pittsburgh) Partisanship, realignment, | 
"classroom situation, high-dogmatic Ss significantly de- among voter registrants at a small college. New Scholar, 
‘creased their stereotypical attitudes toward the mentally 1974(Spr), Vol 4(2), 223243. 
ill. However, on semantic-differential scales to measure naire survey of 362 stude 
affective attitudes toward the mentally ill high-dogmatic contributing to voting patte 
Ss increased their affective rejection of the mentally ill among those registering for different parties, reinforcing. 
after this series of regularly scheduled lectures. There relationships, transfers from partisan heritages, and the 
was no difference between high- and low-dogmatic Sson influence of transfers between parties were examined, It - 
an objective test measuring learning with respect to the — is Suggested that the finding of little congruence among - 
lectures on deviance. The implications of these data for attitudes may explain the lack of Strong partisan 
dogmatism theory are discussed, especially in terms of loyalties, increased split-ticket voting, vote switchin 
the relationship between dogmatism, anxiety, and the between elections, and low turnout rates, (31 re) 
Cognitive and affective rejection of others. (31 ref) —Journal summary. 
—Journal abstract. 7216. Kilpatrick, William. (Boston Coll, School of 
7210. Insel, Paul M. & Moos, Rudolf H. (Eds.). Education) Identity: Continuity, fidelity and future 
(Stanford U) Health and the social environment. shock. Adolescence, 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 285-288. 
Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1974. xv, 460 Р. $16. —Draws attention to the wide discrepancy between the 
—Presents a collection of 30 research and discussion requirements of identity formation and the demands of 
articles which cover basic theories, research Strategies, rapid social and technological changes. 
issues, and conclusions about the impact of the psycho- 7217. Lerner, Steven E.; Linder, Ronald L. & Drolet, 
social environment on health and illness. Topics include Judy C. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
psychosomatic disorders and environmental stimuli, Francisco, CA) Drugs in the high school. Journal of 
Social correlates of heart disease, social dimensions in Drug Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 187-195.—Obser= 
obesity, and drugs and their social consequences. vation of 616 high school students indicates that (a) af 
7211. Irvine, Lynn M. & Brelje, Terry B. (Eds.). upward trend of psychoactive drug use was apparent 
(Illinois Security Hosp, Chester) Law, Psychiatry and the — within the lower grade levels; (b) while patterns of B ү 
mentally disordered offender: II. Springfield, IL: use existed between parochial and public high school | 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p. $9.75. sophomores, by their junior year the 2 groups were 
7212. Janisse, M. P.; Perlman, D. & Perry, R. P. similar; and (c) over half of the public school students 
Water-resource management: ^ A ^ psychological claimed they took drugs either “for kicks" or “fot 
perspective. In The allocative conflicts in water-resource curiosity.”—Journal abstract. 
management. Winnipeg, Canada: University of 7218. Lerner, Steven E.; Linder, Ronald L. & Burke, 
Manitoba, Agassiz Center for Water Studies, 1974, Elaine M. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, a 
—Reviews расової literature related to water, Francisco, CA) Drugs in the junior high school: 56, 
I fluoridation, attitudes about water pollution, Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 6(1), 51-56. 
changing attitudes, and combating pollution via operant Administered a questionnaire on drug use Pa 
310 previously studied 7th graders now in 8th A. Vol 
suburban San Francisco junior high school (see fy eit 
53: Issue 4). Ss’ use patterns and their percepto m Ir 
pue use of selected drugs were recorded. i А lan 
ongitudinal study indicated greater experimen herini 
regular use of hard liquor, tobacco, marihuana, 


7213. Johnson, Clara J. (U Georgia, School of Social 
Work, Regional Inst of Social Welfare Research) 
Attitudes toward premarital sex and family planning for 
single-never-pregnant teenage girls. Adolescence, 

3 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 255-262. —A questionnaire cover- 


ing attitudes toward premarital sex and family planning LSD, and codeine. Marihuana use increased by Des 
was administered to 50 black. mothers (18 single, 16 hard liquor use by 9.95%, and tranquilizers by 4.82%, 
married, and 16 separated or widowed). Results indicate perceived their fathers as using less amphetamines 


й 0, 
í › аре and conservative did students and their mothers and using more E 
attitudes toward premarital Sex, but not when marriage  beer-wine, and hard liquor than did their mothers 
status was controlled. All Ss disapproved of premarital saw their mothers as greater users of ampheta 


; ne is indicated 10 
barbiturates, and tranquilizers. Drug use 1s indica 


; s le 
approved of family planning for unmarried, never- i tudents are provided ro 
Sie pant teenagers. (17 re yi nio never- increase by grade level and studen AR. Tomasko. 


models for drug use by their parents. Living 
14. Juhasz, Anne M. (Loyola U, Chicago) The 7219. Li 'obei Ison, Eric. (Yale U) 
unmarried adolescent parent. У В тоате оова 


| and dying. New York, NY: Praeger, 1974. 156 р. 
Vol 9(34), 263-272.— Discusses the extent of illegitimacy, eA the руска Edd cultural signi E 
factors influencing it, and demographic findings about of death and suggests that death is the kind of ie 
ems arising from such [ог our culture that sex was for ey MU 
concept of the “pornography of death" is intros’ 7 
a ES ideas on death aud the life por er uo 
: „апі ап bolic i i iscussed. Burke, 
better understanding of the unwed-family constellation 7220. Lind. Ronald Lj Lerner, Steven Е.Ф gs in 
should make it possible to decrease the number of Elaine M. (California State U, San Francisco) vies 
unwanted children. (22 ref) —4. Krichev the junior high school: |. Journal of Psychedelic 
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talking criminal: A biological and political phenomenon. 
In L. M. Irvine & T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and 
the mentally disordered offender: II. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p. $9.75.—Discusses the 
need for communication between the criminal justice 
and mental health systems. The interactions between 
criminal and “counter-criminal” Systems, and implica- 
tions for staff training, therapeutic procedures, and the 
relationships between large social Systems are discussed. 
7231. Midlarsky, Manus I. (U Colorado) Power, 
uncertainty, and the onset of international violence. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Sep), Vol 18(3), 
| 395-431.—Attempts to explain the onset of international 
_ warfare by defining power as a capability to effect a 
reduction of environmental uncertainty, while the 
exercise of power for the benefit of an actor is the actual 
reduction of that uncertainty. 8 types of power configu- 
ration are specified, including, among others, control, 
Subservience, constraint, and inversion. Based on an 
analysis of historical data, the conditions of power loss in 
alliance systems and power constraint in the form of 
geographical frontiers were related to the frequency of 
war for central power nations. An alternative approach 
Stemming from theories of international stability yields 
the same functional relationship as does the initial power 
framework. Additionally, a logarithmic relationship 
between the number of international poles existing in the 
period 1815-1945 and the frequency of war was 
obtained. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7232. Monsour, Karem & Stone, Beth. (Claremont 
Coll) The Hawaiian trip: A study of a segment of 
American youth. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(6), 
6-53.—Interviewed and administered the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory (OPI) to 15 male and 15 female 
American adolescents from the US mainland who were 
living in Maui, Hawaii. Ss were Caucasian and middle 
class, with a disproportionate number of Catholics. The 
OPI indicated active emotional lives and an emphasis on 
- experiential learning. Attitudes expressed in interviews 
_ confirmed this impression, revealing a “here and now” 
use, which had been prevalent in Ss’ 
histories, was reduced to the use of marihuana. It is 
noted that only 1 S came from a truly disorganized 
_ family background; most were from mutually accepting, 
intact homes. This Broup is seen to be typical of 
- American youth who have well-formed identities that 


conflict with societal norms and expectations.—C. 
Wright. 


i 7233. Munsinger, 
Human quality control: The breeding and 
genius. Pacific Palisades, CA: Goodyear, 1972, x, 128 p. 
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influence of sexual preference on childbearing attitudes. 
in Japan is decreasing.—C. Wright. 1 

7235. Mylonas, Anastassios D. Perception of police 
power: A study in four cities. Criminal Law Education & 
Research Center, Monograph Series, 1973, Vol 8, 131 р. 


—Attempted to determine whether working concepts of - 


criminal procedure can be transplanted from one 
country to another, where they might form the basis for 


modifying the criminal justice system for greater effec- 


tiveness and popularity. This phase of the study was 
concerned with the identification and attribution of 
police power in the police phase of the criminal 
procedure, as they reveal themselves in the conceptions 
of divergent population groups.—R. Gunter. 


7236. National Clearinghouse for Abuse 


Information. (Rockville, MD) National Clearinghouse — 


for Drug Abuse Information briefing report. National. 
Clearinghouse for Drug Information, Report Series, 
1972(Jul), Ser 9(2), 11 p-—Describes the purposes and 
services of the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Information: distribution of general information on drug 
abuse—publications, films, records, plays, and posters; 
Tesponse to public inquiries; a computerized informa- 


tion-retrieval System; and a communications network — 


system. 
7237. Nelson, Daniel J. & Reed, Margaret L. (Auburn 


U) The use of simulation in interracial and interinstitu- — 


tional programs in international relations. Sim 
Games, 1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 212-218.—Night schoo 
students from 2 racially homogeneous Southern universi- 


ties (37 white and 20 black students) participated in а 


simulation exercise—Inter-Nation Simulation—for 
wks. All 10 prototype nations in the game were of mrg 
racial composition. The only significant differene 
between blacks and whites were on questions айша 
simulation as a learning device (with white student 
rating the exercise much higher). No differences d 
blacks and whites were found on other „varial er 
including approval or disapproval of the ша 
nature of the simulation and the value of the simu! р 
as a device for improving racial understanding.—D. ^ 
Anderson. i Free 
7238. Newmeyer, John A. (Haight-Ashbury 


Medical Clinic, San Francisco, CA) Five years after: ў 


Drug use and exposure to heroin among the e 
Ashbury Free Medical Clinic clientele. er i 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 6(1), 616i of 
tered a 25-item questionnaire on drug use to 81 cl wes 
Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic. Responses we 
compared to a similar 1967 survey taken at then a 
facility. Comparison indicates a sharp drop in rihuana 
Psychedelics, a moderate drop in the use of та! ad 
and amphetamines, a sharp rise in heroin kun n was 
Possible rise in barbiturate use. Special вне add 
given to heroin use, which was noted to nomic 
extensive for males and persons of lower sone 21 
class. It directly correlated to other drug fed It is 
appeared mediated more by friends than pusne Rer 
Suggested that barriers to the growth of the wr 
epidemic can be enhanced by the presence of à egatiVe 
number of addicts in the community serving as 1 E 
role models.—R. Tomasko. 
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7239. Nicholi, A. M. (Harvard U, Medical School, 9595 of the Ss admitted alcohol consumption; of thi | 
Boston) Emotional determinants of LSD ingestion. 68% drank hard liquor and 76% drank wine or beer. | 
Journal of the American College Health Association, Greater numbers of the drinking group lived in fraterni- 
1974(Feb), Vol 22). 223-225.—Explored some of the ties and in off-campus situations rather than in dormi: 
sychological reasons for ingestion of LSD byinterview- ries and co-operatives where the social pressure to drink 
ing 37 Harvard and Radcliffe undergraduates. Many of was less evident. Frequency of consumption was higher 
those interviewed were seen as patients in the university than anticipated. Near! half the sample had use 
health services. Reasons for initial use were given as marihuana and 38% believed that it was less harmfi 
follows: (a) poor relationships with other people and a ап alcohol.—A. de Іа Haba. ; 
desire to improve them; (b) extreme dissatisfaction with 
self, characterized by high expectations and poor 

formance; (c) alienation from and hostility to the 
adult world; (d) feelings of inadequacy; and (e) a strong 
sense of moral worthlessness and a desire to feel some 
religious experience. The majority of the Ss discontinued 
use of the drug after relatively few experiences with it, to discern th 
mainly because of the failure of LSD to meet their ior in crises. In additio: 
expectations and its inconsistency in providing the for those periods immediately p and i x 
desired mood alteration. Frequently students later following crisis situations. This resulted in dimensio. 
turned to other types of drugs, primarily marihuana and conflict behavior for pre-, during-, and posterisis репо 
"downers."—4A. de la Haba. The periods were contrasted with one another to gain: 

7240. Nolan, Seneca H. (Metropolitan Police Dept, St better conception of the behavior exhibited. Rest 
Louis, MO) The law enforcement officer and the show that the dimensions of behavior changed 
mentally disordered offender. In L. M. Irvine & T. B. predictable ways in the shift from one period to ano! 
Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the mentally disordered The behavior of individual dyads shifted in ways wh 
offender: II. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, were not predictable by simple linear technique. 
132 p. $9.75. —Journal abstract. um 

7241. Oswalt, Robert M. (Skidmore Coll) Sexual and 7245. Puska, Pekka, (U Turku, Suomi, Finland) 
contraceptive behavior of college females. Journal of the University st ' health behavior. Journal of й 
American College Health Association, 1974(Jun), Vol American College Health Association, 1974(Feb), Vol 
2X5) 392-394.—Surveyed 10% (N = 180) of the 22(3), 200-201.—Studied the health behavior of 250. 
females at 1 college, with 90% of this sample responding, students at the University of Turku, Finland, and ofa. 
to obtain current scientific information on sexual an control group of the nonstudent population with the 
contraceptive behavior. Comparisons are made with same sex and age distribution. Results show that 83% of _ 
earlier studies. Results indicate that the percentage of the students came from elsewhere ушр most S the | 
lemales engaging in sexual intercourse increased sub- control group had lived in the ay hei ces 5 Ee ihe 


stantially i ntrol group had more та! 
y in the last few years, but there was not а СО! gr fe emoked less, an d over a shorter 


concomitant increase in promiscuity. A certain disregard students. Studen s 
for the possibility of pregnanky was evidenced with Sata span, than controls. No differences were noi 
showing only 40% of the sexually active students frequency of using Spiri 
protected all the time. 5% of the entire student body had апо slept longer. The с 
been pregnant, which was a surprising finding consider- activity, aside from spor 
ing the socioeconomic and education level—4. de la there wa little significan 
us posee de la Haba. Johns Н 2 
7242, Pandey, Rajendra. (U Gorakhpur, India) An 7246. Rossi, Peter нга ih ре as Hm p 
overview of sociology of students unrest. Indian Journal Measuring household social standing, SPE ihes the 
of Psychiatric Social Work, 1973(Jul), Vol 2(1), 29-34. Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 3(3), bet чч 
2 Discusses, in broad terms, student unrest, protest, use of the prestige fonen | social 
nah uption, and violence. Their historic origins, present standing and to show tt 
vi eu Suspected causes, suggested remedies, and specif- ] 
NS Fie to corrective action are examined. Some occupation ра 
Indi asis is placed on peculiarities of the situation 1 limited num 
(г Behavior patterns are stressed, along with similari- members (e-g^ 
well Student conduct in different countries. Positive as contribute n 
e as negative aspects of student rebellion are consid- presented. 
"ed, (18 ref) —D. Berliner. were develope 
Rese 43. Penn, J. Roger. (Oregon State U, Ctr for ity sample o 
Modes on Student Life & Development) College asked to ra E 
lent life-style and frequency of alcohol usage. Findings support the cone 


Jouri S ЖУЗ i ional definition to 
"dl of the American College Health Association rovide an xy to households; (b) on 


| 1974(F, i 

| eb), Vol 22(3), 220-222.—Gathered questionnaire standing as арр o hou 

1 al ta from 1,294 ет students pepe their both collective and individui amener d а 
cohol usage and its relation to their selected life styles. principles are applied in combining 3 
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cupational and educational achievements in deriving 
gments of social standing of households; and (c) there 
considerable consensus over the social standing and 
le principle of combining household members’ charac- 
teristics. —L. Gorsey. 
— _ 7247. Rouse, Beatrice A. & Ewing, John A. (U North 
"Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Student drug 
_ use, risk-taking, and alienation. Journal of the American 
~ College Health Association, 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 
26-230.—Conducted a study to determine whether drug 
use had increased in a college population studied 2 yrs 
Previously, what kinds and levels of risks Ss associated 
With various drugs, and the extent of alienation of the 
marihuana groups. Frequency of use, and the reasons for 


marihuana or alcohol, and indicators of alienation are 
Presented in tables. Findings show increased use, with 
the perception of arrest and punishment as the primary 
isk. Few significant associations were found between 
- possible indicators of alienation and marihuana use. (18 
—ref)—A. de la Haba. 

7248. Schmidt, Michael M. & Buys, Christian J. (New 
“Mexico Inst of Mining & Technology) Environmental 
| attitudes of technological students. Psychological Re- 
- ports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 407-410.—Surveyed 
environmental attitudes of 47 students at a technical 
ollege. Attitudes assessed were (a) perceived severity, 
causes, and solutions of environmental problems; and 
(b) personal commitment to solutions. Ss who perceived 
environmental problems as severe were older, from 
larger families, and were more committed personally to 
е solutions. Similarly, Ss who perceived causes of 
‘problems as institutional were less religious, perceived 
the problem as severe, and were committed personally to 
‘solutions.—Journal abstract. 

7249. Schulman, Robert E. (Menninger Clinic, Div of 
Law & Psychiatry. 
competency: Burial 
B. Brelje (Eds), 
disordered offender: 
Thomas, 1973. xv, 13: 


perform- 
h i Tural-urban transition and 
accompanying socioeconomic development. Focus is on 
the i radon of sociological, economic, demographic, 

logical considerations as a means of understand- 
ing that reproductive behavior is largely an adjustment 
to the Socioeconomic environment. Accordingly, exoge- 
nous intervention to modify reproductive behavior 
without modifying the socioeconomic context as well will 
probably be futile. Empirical results of a number of 


Tegression studies are summarized 
proposed model.—Journal abstract. 

7251. Sheth, Jagdish N. & Wright, Peter L, (Eds) (U 
Illinois) Marketing analysis for Societal problems. 
Urbana-Champaign, IL: University of Illinois, 1974, 270 
p. $5.75.—Presents a collection of 11 symposium papers 
on conceptual foundations of social marketing analysis 
and how various social problems can be viewed within a 
marketing framework. Topics include vertical market 
Structure theory and the health care delivery system, 
Persuasion theory in social marketing, education prob- 
lems and marketing, and the effects of race and retail 
structure on consumer behavior. 

7252. Shikiar, Richard. (Colorado State U) The 
Perception of politicians and political issues: A multidi- 
mensional scaling approach. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 461-477.—Undertook the 
multidimensional scaling (MDS) of attitude statements 
and political candidates in the same multidimensional 
Space, proposing that (a) the position of the attitude 
Statements would explicate the nature of the factorial 
Structure of politicians; (b) the underlying dimensions 
would demonstrate whether candidates are perceived in 
terms of relevant political dimensions, and (c) the scaling 
would reveal the extent of individual differences, 
especially those based on political affiliation. 115 adults 
were recruited from various sources, including local 
campus political clubs. L. R. Tucker's (see PA, Vol 
48:8104) 3-mode model of MDS was used to analyze the 
similarity judgments of these Ss. Results indicate that 
politicians were perceived in terms of the relevant in 
and that Republicans and Democrats differed marke 
in their perception of the political arena. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7253. Siassi, Iradj & Wesner, David O. (Rutgers d 
U, Medical School, Piscataway) Women's liberation а! 
the two adolescent movements. International Journal o 
Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 2001-2), 99-108 
—Presents the thesis that women view women's e 
tion in the same way that adults view adoles T 
liberated state appears to have many of the i ҮШ 
qualities of adolescence and is currently enjoyed pri 
ally by men.—W. R. Street. 

p 7054. Simon, William E. (Southampton Coll) п 
logical needs, academic achievement and m: 
Consumption. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 19 Msc 
Vol 30(4), 496-498,—44 undergraduate matih bs 
were asked to complete the Edwards Personal Pre ОО 
Schedule and to report their high school and = 
Brade-point averages. Ss were compared e A 
group of 44 undergraduates who never ha on the 
АИ Users scored significantly user senilis 
Change, and Aggression, while nonusers Score a dic 
cantly higher on the needs for Achievement an do 
Nonusers also had significantly higher high sc уко 
college grade-point averages. (19 ref) Joumal (Eds) 

7255. Sims, John H. & Baumann, Duane D. the 
(George Williams Coll Human behavior a physi- 
environment: Interactions between man and his DPI 
cal world. Chica, 0, IL: Maaroufa Press, 1974. d his 
—Presents a воо of 18 papers on man а f each 
environment and how they act as manipulators a BO 
other. Topics include the historical and cultural r 


in support of the 
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the current ecological crisis, environmental coping styles, 
the role of values in social action, the experience of living 
in cities, à social-psychological model of crowding, and 
the social effects of the physical environment. 

7256. Sinnett, E. Robert; Arata, Christine L. & Bates, 
Rodney A. (Kansas State U) Methods of administration 
of street drugs: Stereotypes, actuality, and perceived 
dangers. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
2), 535-542.—Interviewed 47 16-26 уг old multiple drug 
users and abusers to ascertain their methods of self- 
administration of street drugs. Results indicate that 
stereotypes associating a particular drug with a particu- 
lar method of self-administration are of dubious value. 
They do not reflect the diversity of methods commonly 
employed by users. Both drug substance and method of 
administration had a marked influence on users’ judg- 
ments of the danger of various drug experiences. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7251. Smart, Reginald G. & Fejer, Dianne. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Mari- 
huana use among adults in Toronto. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1973(Jun), Vol 68(2), 117-128.—Investigated 
(a) the extent of marihuana use among 1,200 Canadian 
adults, (b) the relationship between marihuana use and 
various social and demo, raphic characteristics, (c) the 
relationship of personality traits, neuroticism, and 
extroversion to marihuana use, (d) the extent of various 
psychological Po among users and nonusers and 
the methods which they use for coping with them, and (e) 
multi-drug use among marihuana users. Results show 
that 12.2% of males and 5.5% of females aged 18 and 
Over had used marihuana in the past yr; the frequencies 
Tose to 41.5% and 20% respectively, in the under-25 
group. Marihuana use was most common amon; males, 
Single or divorced persons, and the better e ucated. 
However, social variables did not explain the variation in 
marihuana use frequency. Multi-drug use, including 
higher use of alcohol, characterized marihuana users. 
They were similar in extroversion and neuroticism to 
normals but higher in both than nonusers. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

D 7258. Stein, Robert M. The incest wound. Spring, 

73, 133-141.— Suggests that the split between love and 
Sex is a direct consequence of the incest wound, When 
the tension between the incest desire and prohibition is 
obliterated, fragmentation results, and the essential 
Union of the masculine and feminine opposites is not 
Possible. It is felt that the severity of the incest wound 
can be measured by the degree of fear about losing 
ee control, whether or not it is related to sexuality. 

is suggested that when the repression of instincts 
crée necessary in a culture, this is а sign something 
in gone wrong with societal institutions for regulating 

cest.—4. Farrell. 

7259, Stillwell, Rachel & Spencer, Christopher. (U 
Tw Malaysia, School of Comparative Sciences, Min- 
nation enang) Children’s early preferences for 
baat dcs their subsequent acquisition of knowledge 
Фу, dud nations. European Journal of Social Psychol- 

E^ 11973, Vol 3G), 345-349.—Studied 22 male and 
h 4 Junior high school Ss in England to examine the 
f i esis that Ss may have more information about 

and disliked nations than about those toward which 
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they are neutral. Ss were pretested on knowledge а! 
preference toward 5 major nations and pi. > 
acquiring information about these countries. Results 
show greater knowledge of liked and neutral countries” 
than about disliked nations. There was also a significant” 
increase in knowledge of all nations after a week of 
information, with the greatest increase in knowledge of 
disliked nations. Ss preferred nations which were near - 
their own in cognitive space. It is concluded thai 
reference for a nation depended on the amount 
nowledge about the country and on the p 
similarity of that country to one’s own.—M. К. 
7260. Tietze, Christopher. The “ "" of 
abortions. Family Planning Perspectives, 1974(Sum), Vo 
6(3), 148-150.—Presents estimates of expected 
abortions. The statistics indicate that a signi 
incidence of repeat abortions can be ex within ; 
year or 2 ae Ist abortion or liberalization 
abortion laws. Skillful counseling is recommei 
increase postabortal use of contraception. 
7261. van Deusen, Edmund L. Contract cohab 
An alternative to marriage. New York, NY: 
Press, 1974. vii, 149 p. $6.95.—Describes the concept e 
contract cohabitation—a personal relationship si t 
that between an employer and an employee, including all 
regular erem of a job (e.g. vacations, salaries, regula 
hours, and set responsibilities). Procedures for settin 
this type of contractual relationship and the author: 
own experiences with this alternative life-style ar 
described. : 3 
7262. Vanck, Joann. (Queens Coll, City U-New York) 
Time spent in . Scientific A 
1974(Nov), Vol 231(5), 116-120.—Contrary to exp: 
tion, women who are not in the labor force devote à 
much time to housework as women did 50 бы 
although the nature of ће work has changed. Ui i 
rural women have spent about the same amount of 
in housework (шшр. the last 50 yrs. Women in 
labor force devote about half as much time to house? 
tasks as nonem loyed women, Factors giving rise to 
expenditures of time in housework are discussed. 
Tolin. 
7263, Vessey, Martin P.; Johnson, 
James. (Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, En, 
ty of reporting by women 


n collected from participants since — 
968. In the present investigation, the reliability of is 
data was checked by comparing information obtaine 3 
the routine survey methods from 1,915 Ss attending 2 — 
Scottish clinics with information obtained from materni- | 
ty and hospital inpatient records. It was found that no 
births, miscarriages, terminations of pregnancy, © 
admissions for sterilization had been missed in 
rospective study, чш a oh at О hosp 
ions were reported. No evidenvt . | 

eve important vanation in the reliability of герой 


рэя have bee 


263-1273 


between users of different methods of contraception or 
between different methods of collecting follow-up 
| information.—Journal abstract. 
|_ 7264. Weeks, Joseph L.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Vitola, 
- Bart M. Prediction of drug abuse by the Life Values 
Questionnaire. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Aug), 
No 74-60, 16 p.—Administered the Life Values Ques- 
- tionnaire (LVQ), Psychological Distance Questionnaire, 
апа Assumed Similarity of Opposites Test to 1,682 male 
_ US Air Force basic trainees. The investigation was 
_ conducted to determine if the measures contributed 
- Significantly to the prediction of 7 drug abuse criteria 
When combined with available demographic and apti- 
_ tude variables. Results indicate that only the LVQ added 
significantly to fasc Although the validities 
yielded by the LVQ for the criteria were not high, it 
[рз that its predictive variance is unique.—Journal 
abstract. 
.. 7265. Weijel, J. A. (U Amsterdam, Inst of Social 
- Medicine, Netherlands) The influence of social security 

an affluent society on illness behaviour. In H. 
- Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the 
‘International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amster- 
_ dam, 1973: Mechanisms їп Symptom Formation. New 
~ York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 P. 

7266. Weisberg, Robert. (Skidmore Coll) 
civilization: A brief history of Watergate. Review of 
_ Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1973, Vol 12(2), 

129--140.—Discusses the role of American Susceptibility 
to the media and advertising in the development of 
Watergate from an event of limited political importance 
to an aesthetically and Psychologically significant na- 
tional myth. 

7267. Wellisch, David & Hays, J. Ray. (U Houston) A 
^ cross-cultural study of the Prevalence and correlates of 
E drug use in the United States and Mexico. 

- Bulletin on Narcotics, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 26(1), 31-42. 
- —Compared information obtained from students in 
Monterrey, Mexico, and Houston, Texas. Alcohol and 
. tobacco "were the substances most frequently used, 
tobacco use being reported more often in Mexico. Use of 
- marihuana and alcohol was equally prevalent in both 
"samples, and „appeared to be а erelated. Male users 
outnumbered females for all su stances except cou; 


= Syrup. Opiates and cocaine were considered by drug 
__ users to be the most dangerous. 


Stylizing 


I & Wildman, Robert W. 
of college students and 
Conservatism-Liberalism 
974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 
Conservatism-Liber- 
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However, the nonstudent group made significantly more 
conservative scores. These findings suggest that students 
are liberal on a relative basis and that identifying the 
center of the Thumin scale with the middle of the 
political spectrum may be unjustified —Journal abstract, 

7270. Winburn, G. Michael & Hays, J. Ray. Dropouts: 

A study of drug use. Journal of Drug Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 42), 249-254.— Surveyed a group of 144 
high school dropouts to study the prevalence and 
correlates of their drug use as compared to that of 2,277 
high school students. Tobacco (74%) and alcohol (71%) 
were reported to be the most used of 9 categories of 
substances included in the survey. Next highest categor- 
ies of use were of marihuana (38%) and stimulants (31%). 
The category of drugs with the lowest overall reported 
use was opiates or cocaine, with 11.9% of the dropouts 
reporting use. Results are reported according to grade 
level, sex, and ethnicity.—Journal abstract. 

7271. Wortzel, Lawrence H. & Frisbie, John M. 
(Boston U) Women's role portrayal preferences in 
advertisements: An empirical study. Journal of Market- 
ing, 1974(Oct), Vol 38(4), 41-46.— Studied the reactions 
of 100 21-35 yr old women to advertising illustrations 
portraying women as housewives or as career women. 
Respondents selected illustrations for ads and were then 
Biven a scale measuring attitudes toward the Women's 
Liberation Movement. It is concluded that ads showing 
Women may portray them in household roles if the roles 
are appropriate to the products. If the product is for 
personal use, nontraditional roles are preferred. Even 
among women with positive attitudes toward Mee s 
Liberation, the product is more important than к 
movement in determining which role portrayal will mos 
enhance product desirability.—2D. Twedt. with 

7272. Young, John L. (U Notre Dame) Coping Mer 
Student drug use. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974( аа 
Vol 28(1), 40—50.— Provides basic information on P 
ic drugs of abuse and general facts on drugs as bus 
chemicals. An account of a group discussion approac of 
given, and some of the likely underlying causes a 
student drug use are discussed. (20 ref) —/ournal a 

7273. Zifferblatt, Steven M. & Hendricks, Carrol de 
(Stanford U, Heart Disease Prevention Program) A 
behavioral analysis of societal problems: Popin iii 
change, a case in point. American Psycho EET 
1974(Oct), Vol 29(10), 750—761.—Suggests that ced 
approaches to societal problems, such as рор that 
change, have resulted in inadequate solutions an cud 
various methodological and conceptual р | 
Which limit problem solution alternatives. Pr ich 
behavior analysis approaches employ strategies e in 
have been successful in effecting behavior chaniai 
educational, clinical, and institutional contexts us 
Should be carefully considered in approaching p are 
tion change problems. Interdisciplinary contribute e 

Suggested that facilitate identification of relevant обов 
iors and selection of appropriate behavioral interv train- 
strategies. Training programs for family pan to 
ers and workers are currently feasible and А УШШ 
provide а potentially effective response to the in 
family’s needs. (54 ref)—Author abstract. 
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7274. Ammon, Gunter et al. (Deutsche Akademie für 
Psychoanalyse. Berlin, W Germany) The structuring of 
congresses: An alternative: Preliminary results of 
congress dynamics research. Small Group Behavior, 
1974(May) Vol 5(2), 157-174.—Describes efforts to 
organize congresses Or conventions with more scientific 
and personal value than those held at present. (32 ref) 

7215. Billig, Michael. (U Bristol, England) Normative 
communication in a minimal intergroup situation. 
European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 
339-343.—Investigated the effects of social categoriza- 
tion on intergroup relations. 80 high school students in 
England were divided into 2 groups on the basis of a 
trivial task. Ss in 1 group then ‘awarded money to Ss in 
the other group according to prearranged payment 
matrices. Ss showed significant ingroup favoritism and 
used fairness as a significant strategy. The maximum 
joint effort was the 3rd strategy employed. S-S commu- 
nication seemed to weaken the norms of the situation 
since there was no record of the 3 main strategies being 
communicated directly —M. K. Phifer. 

7216, Edney, Julian J. (Arizona State U) Human 
territoriality. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 
81(12), 959-975.—Discusses a few seminal works on 
шы territoriality. A comparison of definitions of 
nn territoriality demonstrates the variety in interpre- 
mom of the human expression. Theoretical work on 
a territoriality includes a small number of classifi- 
he Ory systems and conceptualizations, but no compre- 
ipn theory. An evaluative review of research shows à 
рп of studies involving a variety of operational 
Жр» methods, and populations. Current develop- 

that i show that work on this topic is expanding, and 
een: i as relevance to environmental issues. However, 
Mies: is still in a preparadigmatic stage and many 

dan unresolved. (61 ref) —Journal abstract. е 
Milw Peel Ann L. & Greer, Scott. (U Wisconsin, 
Wm fe ee) Understanding sociology. Dubuque, IA: 
Sins Brown, 1974. x, 63 p.—Presents а text which 
So. for students the meaning of the field of 
Жой Among the topics included are designing 
design , participant observation and experimenta 
CHE research strategies, and the relationship between 

a ле and social life. 
tor d Harrison, Patrick R. (Hope Coll) A technique 
observ; ee the distance between organisms in 
197. Б studies. Journal of General Psychology 

o 80, Vol 9102), 269-271. —Ріѕсиѕѕез а technique 

Between yzing the distance maintenance relationships 
ethologists in pat in studies such as those done by 
requires in natural environments. The technique 
photogr DUC PEE a cartesian grid system over а 
SUE ra or scale drawing of the geographic area їп 
organism coding grid positions over time for each 
Pair of o; and then converting the grid positions for each 
Dafamet Tganisms into undirected distance. From this a 
contelation technique is used for further analysis. A 

Bere mari is constructed and the data is then 

analyzed.—Journal abstract. 


includes bo 


incorporating human freedom and dignity in addi! 
Ыш problem-solving, and 


within social sychology, inc 
litical attitudes and activism, alienation, 


issues in population control. (21 ref) 
7280. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, 
Joseph L. Characteristics of Women in the Air Fe 
1970 through 1973. US AFHRL Technical Ке 
1974(Jul), No 74-59, 15 p—The total input 0 
Women in the Air Force (WAF) enlistees for 
pared with th 
= 324,935) 
QE-A) and AQI 


through 1973 (N = 20,988) was соп 
male enlistees for the same period (N 

Airman Qualifying Examination-A (А 
G scores in 1973 dropped less than th 
WAF AQE-M and 
1973 were higher than they were in 1970, whe 


scores for males declined slightly. 
970-1 


relative to 1970. 


males declined in the years 1 
it climbed somewhat. Racial 
the same as for males, 
various recruiting areas 
women in the Air Force У; 
area. As with males, the youn| 
lower aptitude scores.—Journdi 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Communica 


Board of 
lems in 
1974(May), V: 


7281. Archer, Dane. (U California, 
Coll V, Santa Cruz) Ethical probl 


observation. Small Group 
222-243.— Discusses 


emotional 

observers. Ethical 
science research are of 
context. Since members 


server quali 


7282. Beier, 
cation: How we emotional 
Today, 1974000), Vol 8(5), 5 


videotaped 
languag 
conflicts that ma 
detected in their 
successfully simulate onl: 
seductivity, indifference, 


Humanizing social psychology. 

Jossey-Bass, 1974. xii, 289 p. $12.50. 
for and pro а version of soci 
humanistic and scien! 


s humanistic perspective is а] 


tually do or say їп the group, 
sewed ai a heed blanche all 
ires. Sugges 


R. Breed. 
Ernst G. (U Utah 


ed couples i 
rating conflict а 
couples descri 

avior. 
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7279. Smith, M. Brewster. (U California, Santa 
San Francisco, 


scientific 
plied to e 
uding opini 


Cecil J. & Wet 


AQE-E s 


. Educational 
973, whereas for V 
] mix for females was 
but the contribution | 
to the total number 0 
aried considerably from 
er females tended 
abstract. 


) Nonverbal co 
messages. Р. 


—Interviewed 


| conditions, indicating that task adaptation was a more 
| important goal to the Ss than conflict reduction. 
Journal abstract. 
7284. Cameron, J. L. et al. (Chestnut Lodge Research 
| Inst, Rockville, MD) Group process in an individualized 
rning situation. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
974(Sep), Vol 47(3), 265-272.—Describes an 18-mo 
study of the interplay of group process in an environ- 
"ment in which 7-14 yr old children were working on 
tasks designed to suit their particular abilities, regardless 
f the activities of other children. Results show that the 


fects of familiarization on 
of whites and blacks. In Е. 


е boys. Famili 
both male an 
esults are co 
tudies. (15 ref) 

. 7286. Carment, D. W, 
Ontario, Canada) Effects of Sex role in a 
difference game. 


not ratings of 
mpared to findings in previous 


maximizing 
of Conflict Resolution, 
—Same- and mixed-sex 
ndergraduates played 


being paired with a female had an immediate effect on 
the males, but the females appeared to be more affected 
by the response strategy of the males. It is argued that 
the most likely factor accounting for the results was the 
greater use of “tit-for-tat” responding by the males. (15 
ref}— Journal abstract. 

7287. Davis, John D. & Sloan, Margaret L. (U 
Sheffield, England) The basis of interviewee matching 
of interviewer self-disclosure. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 359-367.—In- 
terviewed 16 male and 16 female undergraduates, 
inviting them to disclose information about themselves 
On a series of 10 high-intimacy topics presented in an 
individually randomized order. Ss were assigned to | of 4 
treatments defined by the possible combinations, over 2 
5-topic blocks, of disclosure or nondisclosure on the part 
of the interviewer. (Interviewer disclosure on a topic 
immediately preceded the corresponding disclosure by 
S) 2 judges (one of whom was the interviewer) 
independently rated tape recordings of interviewees 
presentations for disclosure and modeling of content, 
Interviewee disclosure was strongly facilitated by disclo- 
sure on the part of the interviewer, but was sustained at a 
high level only if the interviewer continued to disclose. Ss 
showed no clear preference for a disclosing interviewer. 
For given levels of interviewer disclosure their interview 
Teactions were less favorable the more they had dis- 
closed, suggesting that the “dispensation” of self-disclo- 
sure was costly.—Journal abstract. IS 

7288. Eckhoff, Torstein. (U Oslo, Norway) Justice: 
determinants in social interaction. Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands: Rotterdam University Press, 1974. xiv, 414 Р, 
— Presents an analysis of justice in terms of the forms a 
human interaction where there is a "give and ue 
positive or negative values (e.g exchange, vus 
competition, revenge, and punishment) or where ben es 
or burdens are allocated among a number of rec ph 
Also discussed are the strategies and norms Wi jo 
regulate these types of interactions used to M Р 
development and use of the principles of justice. (74 
ref) 

7289. Fuller, Raymond G. & Sheehy Seil ine 
Alan. (Trinity Coll, Dublin, Ireland) Effects ic 
laughter on responses to humorous material: A б 
tion and extension. Psychological Reports, 19 p one 
Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 531-534.—Tested the validity of diii 
interpretation of the concept of "social laughter ну 
the sound of others laughing increases the pro ‘ons ol 
with which an individual will exhibit overt ерен ae 
amusement. 15 undergraduates’ responses were ua bbe 
under conditions in which group laughter was Wer. 
onto or omitted from verbal material VADE 
humorous content. For items of both high ites the 
humor the addition of dubbed laughter ined 
frequency of Ss' overt expressions of ae more 
However, under this condition Ss rated the items дой 
humorous. It was hypothesized that, although Mm 
laughter" may represent some form of social ee cue 
the laughter of others may act as à ощ reta- 
directing the listener to search for a humorous 1! I aE lica- 
tion of the stimulus material presented to him. 2 rin 
tions for the practice of using dubbed laugh 
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178-184.—Conducted a choice-shift experiment to ex- 
ore the role of available information in individual and 
оир decisions to | risky and 1 cautious problem. 
Individual prediscussion decisions to both problems by 
|52 undergraduates were related to the relative number 
of arguments favoring risky and cautious decisions 
— known by each S. This information index was related to 
‘group decisions on the cautious problem only. Norma- 
A group influence, as well, seems to be involved in 
- group decisions, and it is suggested that the relative 
"importance of informational and normative processes for 
group decision may depend on the nature of the problem 
— discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
E 7297. Lee, John A. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The 
styles of loving. Psychology Today, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(5), 
3-50.—Conceptualizes 3 primary styles of loving: eros, 
the search for the perfect lover; ludus, viewing love as a 
| pleasant pastime; and srorge, love that develops slowly 
| and naturally. These basic styles can be paired to 
ы produce 3 equally important forms of love. The manic 
- lover (a comination of eros and ludus) cannot get his 
lover out of his mind. The pragma approach to love (a 
‘combination of /udus and storage) involves an active 
| systematic search for the best partner. Finally agape love 
| (Combining eros and storage) is altruistic and universalis- 
tic. The typology was initially tested in interviews with 
‘112 English and Canadian Ss under 35 yrs old. American 
| 55 subsequently tested include heterosexuals up to 65 yrs 
| old and homosexual males.—E. J. Posavac. 
___ 7298. Lewis, Philip; Lissitz, Robert W. & Jones, 
. Catherine L. (U Georgia) Assessment of change in 
| interpersonal perception in a T group using individual 
ifferences multidimensional scaling. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 44-48.— Studied 


m sessions. The similarity ratings were subjected to a 
multidimensional scaling analysis; the 3 dimensions of 
| interpersonal judgment which emerged were described 
by correlating them with the group leader's interpersonal 
Tatings. Results indicate that group members’ perc 
ions were relatively complex and changed р 
‘Over sessions in ways consistent with current theories of 
| group development. The analysis permits a look at some 
f the interpersonal processes which occur in a T oup 
ree from biases which are usually forced upon Ss by 
- having them use specific labeled rating scales.—Journal 
bstract. 
‚‚ 7299. Pfeiffer, J. William & Jones, John E. ). 
n Structured experiences of human relations асаа A 
reference 


i eriences for Huma 
Relations Training and in the 19 2, boat 1974 


for Group Facilitators. 
dy W. (U Maryland) Alphabet and 
btrusive measure of the effect of 
setting. Journal of Personality & 
1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 654-657. 
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—Studied the relationship between propinquity and 
interpersonal attraction in 44 state police trainees, Place 
in alphabetical order was used as an unobtrusive (and 
conservative) measure of propinquity. The effect of 
proximity on friendship choice among Ss was found to 

stronger than the effects of a wide variety of other 
characteristics that have been identified in the literature 
as determinants of interpersonal attraction.—Journal 
abstract. 

7301. Sievers, Walter & Langthaler, Werner U. 
[Analysis of polylogue conversation sequences.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1974, Vol 21(2), 299-325.—Investigated the dynam- 
ics of communication within a group of people by 
recording the frequencies of transitions from 1 speaker to 
another in transition matrices. 6 such matrices gained 
from 3 different groups of 9 participants each were 
compared for dissimilarities and factor analyzed. The 
communication patterns gained from the factor analysis 
were compared with K. D. Mackenzie's model for 
decomposition of communication networks. (English & 
French summaries) —W. J. Koppitz. 2 

7302. Svebak, Sven. (О B» Psykologisk Inst, 
Norway) Three attitude dimensions of sense of humor 
as predictors of laughter. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), 185—190.— Constructed an 
exploratory attitude test to investigate a theory of sense 
of humor which distinguishes between 3 dimensions ofa 
comical situation and their personality equivalent—sen- 
Sitivity to humorous messages (M), personal likings of 
comical situations (L), and need for emotional contro! 
(E). From a group of 96 undergraduates administered br 
questionnaire, 30 were selected for observation of T 
occurrence of laughter in an entertainment situation. The 
attitude dimensions were tested as predictors DE 
combined factorization and regression approach. No 
prediction was obtained for the total group. Laughter a 
males was, however, predicted by the L variable ane n 
females by the E variable, as expected on the basis of an 
avowed sex difference in style of social behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Perception & Motivation & Attitudes 


7303. Anderson, Norman H. & Butzin, Clifford А. 
(U California, San Diego) Performances 
Motivation x Ability: = Motivation x Ability: An integra; 
tion-theoretical analysis. Journal of Personality & enl 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 598-604.—20 studeat 
Ss judged stimulus persons on 3 dimensions: per sions 
ance, motivation, and ability. Each pair of ШШЕ or 
was combined in a 4 х 4 design as cue informa a Mi 
judgments of the 3rd dimension. In accore" he 
puce judgments of performance showed jej: 

ilinear form that characterizes the multiplying P s of 
Performance = Motivation X Ability. Judgme n raic 
motivation and ability also exhibited a ОШ g istent 
form, but this form was not mathematically coe M etd 
with the form of the performance equation. Thes КАШ 
exhibit the parallelism property that character: 
adding-type model and add further Suppo ment, 
concept of a general cognitive algebra of ju Копа 
although this cognitive algebra is not a simple mi 
mathematical algebra. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7304. Bierhoff, H. W. (U Bonn, Psychologisches Inst, 
W Germany) [Attraction, helping behavior, verbal 
conditioning, and cooperation: An integration through 
exchange theory.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycholo- 
gie, 1974, Vol 5(2), 84-107.— Presents a discussion within 
à framework of a formalized exchange theory, with 
special attention to situational and motivational factors. 
Previous field and laboratory research is re-examined in 
the light of exchange theory, and seemingly contradicto- 
ry results in helping behavior research are reconciled. 
The role of exchange theory as a general, integrative 
theory in social psychology is discussed, and proposals 
for testing it are given. (80 ref)—English abstract. 

7305, Black, Harvey K. (State University Coll New 
York, New Paltz) Physical attractiveness and similarity 
of attitude in interpersonal attraction. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 403-406.—In a 
2 x 2 design which manipulated physical attractiveness 
and similarity of attitude, 48 male undergraduates rated 
their desire to be a friend of and to date a female. They 
also rated her on intelligence and popularity. As 
hypothesized, both physical attractiveness and similarity 
of attitude had significant effects on desired friendship 
and desired dating. It was further hypothesized that 
based on the differential closeness of the relationships, 
an effect of similarity would Бе observed within the 
attractiveness conditions on desired dating, while no 
such effect would be observed on desired friendship. 
This prediction was confirmed only for the attractive 
condition, Physical attractiveness and similarity affected 
Popularity as predicted. A significant interaction be- 
tween similarity and attractiveness was observed on 
ratings of intelligence.—Journal abstract. 

P 7306. Byrne, Donn; Rasche, Lois & Kelley, Kathryn. 
ua U) When “I like you” indicates disagreement: 
f experimental differentiation of information and 
dip Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Oct), Vol 
Y ), 207-217.—Hypothesized that the independent 
Pap uation of the informational content and the 
ШЗ meaning of personal evaluations would indicate 
id oth informational judgments and attraction re- 
i ge are a joint function of the 2 stimulus соті 
ig ра à 2 х 2 factorial design, each of 80 under- 
ian ates was exposed to a videotape message from a 
and Ut which was either affectively positive or negative 
arn ormationally positive or negative. Analysis of 
Eni ce paced that perceived similarity was influ- 
While PUR by the informational variable (р < 0001) 
p< rie was influenced by both information 
the most 1) and affect (p < .002). It is suggested that 
attraction inclusive theories of person perception and 
cognitive will necessarily encompass elements of both 
if and reinforcement formulations. (34 ref) 

730 nal abstract, 

НШ run Robert B.; Braver, Sanford L. & Lewis, 
easily per; (Arizona State U) Attributional bias and the 
cholo Suaded other. Journal of Personality & Social 
hypothese 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 631-637.— Tested the 
S Sis that a person positively biases his assessment 
aides telligence of a person whom he is able to 
ее 38 male and 38 female undergraduate 
server served as Ss. In 1 condition, persuaders and 
5 saw an S confederate easily convinced by the 


persu, 
Volu 
Obs; 


persuaders* arguments, In 2 other conditions, th 
confederate either was not convinced by the persuade; 
arguments or did not indicate how he was affected by the 
arguments. According to prediction, it was found that — 
relative to observers of the influence attempts, persu: 4- 
ers attributed higher levels of intelligence to yielders 
to nonyielders, This effect resulted from a tendency 
persuaders to enhance, and observers to derogate 
intelligence of yielders. Findings are interpreted in term s 
of a desire to promote a sense of internal control. (19 ref) | 
—Journal abstract. 2 
7308. Clore, Gerald L. & Gormly, John B. (U Шү 

Knowing, feeling, and liking: A psychophysiologica 
study of attraction. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Oct), Vol 8(3), 218-230.—Recorded the skin co 
ductance and heart rate of 48 undergraduates di 
verbal exchanges in which Ss were either agre ed с 
disagreed with on a variety of issues. The manipulati 
of attitude similarity had significant effects on interpere 
sonal attraction, perceived competence, and skin con 
ductance but not on heart rate. Disagreement | 
higher skin conductance than agreement, and speak 
was more arousing than listening. The correlations 
between arousal and attaction showed that heightened 
arousal was associated with both attraction toward 
agreers and dislike toward disagreers. As predic ed, | 
linear relationship between attitude similarity. 


increasing levels of conductance (low, п 
The failure of Ss to prefer agreers to disagreers 
conditions of low aro! 
without affect does not influenc 
—Journal abstract. 108 
7309. Codol, Jean-Paul. (U Provence, Lab de Psyc! 
ogie Sociale, Aix-en-Provence, France) [Concept 
superior conformity of one's own group to acce 
norms—Does such a phenomenon exist?] (Fren) Cal 
de Psychologie, 1973, Vol 16(1), 25-30,—Sough 
determine whether the phenomenon of percept 
one's self as in greater conformity than others to gr 
norms, considered established for individuals, app 
also to the group to which an individual belongs. Ss wei 
ni girls in 2 4th-grade secondary 
rms for 4th-grade classes were 
a questionnaire in which the 
s best characterized all 
General norms We 
n a 4-point 


from resp 
indicated w! 
the 6 4th-grade classes ii 


by having 

4th-grade class possessed 
istic than the other 41 
to consider their own 
eneral norms 
rindividual compar- _ 
"--— 


perceptibly 
Brown. 


10. Dengerink, H. A. & Bertilson, H. S. 
ai Mie U) The reduction of attac inst 


i | of Research in Personality, 19 
EP (З), 2: Wee male undergraduates 


Vol 8(3), 254—262. 


7310-7316 


2nd condition the opponent set shocks which were not 
contingent upon those set by the S but which were 
dentical to those set by the opponent who matched the 
S's settings. The opponent in the 3rd condition suddenly 
“reduced the intensity of his settings and chose only the 
least intense possible shock for the S. All 3 conditions 
resulted in reduced aggression. This decrement was 
“greatest and most rapid among those Ss who were 
| exposed to a precipitous decrease in the intensity of 
= attack.—Journal abstract. 
7311. Deschamps, J.-Cl. (Genéve U, Ecole de Psychol- 
Ogie et des Sciences de l'Education, Switzerland) [Attrib- 
- ution, social categorization and intergroup representa- 

- tions.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 
--27(13-14), 710-721.—Reviews the research оп attrib- 
| ution, social categorization, and stereot ing, ho ing to 
synthesize the findings and develop a t еогу of social 
attribution, ie. an explanatory model emphasizing the 
social character of the attribution phenomenon. Attrib- 
ution is defined as the "process of inferring causes 
(interactions, басс КЫЛ КОШ their effects (actions, 
- behaviors..." The analysis focuses on (a) relations 
_ between groups, (b) the basis of the inferential behavior, 
(ie, “objective” knowledge or understanding of the 
environment vs “social reality"), and (c) the role of social 
categories in the attribution uoces It is concluded, on 
the basis of the review o research, that there is a 
tendency (a) to attribute characteristics to individuals 
based upon perception of the Broup of which they are 
members, and (b) to overvalue intergroup and minimize 
intragroup differences. Attribution of characteristics to 
other groups is made in a fashion that will preserve the 
—— social identity of one’s own group and enhance its value. 
Such attributions are influenced by the type of relations 
between groups and their differences in social status. (45 


(1967) view that noncontingent approval worsens subse- 
uent approval-contingent performance by decreasing 
the discriminability of approval contingencies. A total of 
136 2nd- and 3rd-grade Birls served as Ss. In accord with 
- Cairns's interpretation, noncontingent approval was 
|. found to worsen subsequent approval-contingent per- 
formance onl among Ss not informed that approval 
upon the adequacy of their performance. 
1 ment provided evidence against the inter- 
-pretation that the contingency instruction operated 
achievement motivation. The 
formational interpretation of 
f noncontingent approval is 
l abstract. 
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7313. Endler, Norman S.; Minden, Harold A. & North, 
Corileen. (York U, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) The 
effects of reinforcement and social approval on con. 
forming behaviour. European Journal of Social Psycholo- 
&, 1973, Vol 3(3), 297-310.— Divided 72 male and n 
female college Ss into equal groups with high and low 
need for social approval. Each group was assigned to | of 
3 experimental conformity conditions: (a) true-agree, (b) 
neutral, (c) true-disagree. The groups were tested with a 
social-conformity apparatus. Results show that (a) 
reinforcement for agreeing with a contrived group 
consensus (true-agree group) elicited more conformity 
than social pressure without reinforcement (neutral 
group), which in turn elicited more conformity than 
reinforcement for disagreeing with the consensus (true- 
disagree group); (b) females conformed more than 
males; and (c) Ss needing high social approval con- 
formed more than those needing low social approval, 
Conformity: is explained in terms of social learning, and 
it is suggested that the situational factor of reinforcement 
was a more important determinant of conformity than 
the motivational factor of social approval. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ý 

7314. Glouberman, Dina. (Kingston Polytechnic, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, England) Person perception 
and scientific objectivity. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 241-253.—Argues that » 
perception of other people requires a different set d 
Scientific assumptions than are used in hes 
psychology. Mind-body dualism, subject-object dicho- 
tomy, and traditional notions of scientific causality a 
considered inapplicable to the perception of ets 
except when ople are seen as objects. The presi 
control" model of psychology, and the “medical mi j a 
of psychiatry both involve the perception of peop ne 
objects. The “participant-observer” model is seen n i 
optimal one for the study of human beings. (17 Г 
—Journal abstract. North 

7315. Jerdee, Thomas H. & Rosen, Benson. (U eife 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Effects of opportunity to wu a 
nicate and visibility of individual decisions on ho j 
in the common interest. о Applied Psyci mee 
1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 712-716.—Conducted 2 oe 
ments on the effects of opportunity to communica * able 
visibility of individual decisions on socially respon 
behavior in group situations involving the шиш 
problem. 280 undergraduates in a business a met 
tion course were assigned roles as firm ie under 
and assembled in groups of 5 to bid on con zen 
various conditions. Opportunity to communica ibility of 
ed in more socially responsible bidding, but visi ity to 
individual decisions had no effect. Oppo у blé 
communicate also helped to sustain socially resp coup 
bidding in the face of a persistently defecting g 
member.—Journal abstract. 


ssocia! 


total of 23 oe self-disclosure (as 
but not 


by the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire) was а 
significantly with perceived group cohesiveness, 
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icipation. Only males' self-disclosure was associated 
with perceived cooperation, and only females’ self- 
disclosure was associated significantly with perceived 
norms and influence. Contrary to expectation, participa- 
ton was associated significantly only with males’ 

rceived group cohesiveness including perceived coop- 
eration, ideas, norms, liking, and influence.—Journal 
abstract. 

7317. Kanfer, Frederick H.; Cox, Larry E.; Greiner, 
Jerry M. & Karoly, Paul. (U Illinois) Contracts, demand 
characteristics, and self-control. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 605-619.—De- 
scribes 3 experiments testing predictions from a concep- 
tualization of self-control that separates commitment 
(contract) from execution. The cold pressor test provided 
the experimental procedure for all Ss. In Exp I, with 64 
female undergraduates, ice water tolerance was greater 
with an explicit written contract than with oral instruc- 
tions conveying the same. content. After interpolated 
experience with the E, Ss who believed they had failed to 
meet contract conditions tolerated ice water longer than 
those who believed the E failed to meet conditions, In 
E П, 48 Ss anticipating reinforcement for contract 
fulfillment tolerated the ice water longer than Ss who 

were not reinforced or who received reinforcement 
оше only on contract making. In Exp III with 96 
Ss, examination of the magnitude of intention to tolerate 
ice water revealed that presence of the aversive cues 
mm with the task and high probability of demands 
E ill the contract significantly lowered commitments. 
atten, Td onset of the task only weakly (p « .10) 
ae commitment; short-delay eliciting reduced 
‘ode es of tolerance. Results are discussed in relation 
eet characteristics and reconceptualization of 
рМ stresses the importance of. situational 
BU Puis S commiymeng to future action. (35 ref) 
R is рап, Kalman J.; Firestone, Ira J.; Degnore, 
сат Moore, Michael. (Wayne State U) Gradients 
Reet lon as a function of disclosure probe intimacy 
ns formality: On distinguishing attitude oscilla- 
urbe attitude change—study one. Journal of 
638 646. у f Social Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 
the isn es the mediating effect of setting on 
probe ЖУЛ ip between intimacy depth of disclosure 
Tépeated. attraction toward the prober, using а 
ness, ps оше design in 3 interview settings: busi- 
uates ee erapeutic, and sexual. 44 male undergrad- 
conditions dme to each of the interview-setting 
creased n all settings interviewer attractiveness 
especially pr intimacy of questions, this effect being 
setting, оне under the high-formality business 
owed that fats on component measures of attitude 

isli] ing rath is was primarily attributable to incr 
паб bl T than decreased liking. Examination of 
Shows the locks of intimate vs nonintimate questions 
Indicative очево, of earlier attraction values 
J attitude oscillation rather than change. (26 

1 at nal abstract. 

: cong Charles A.; Roth, Thomas S. & Pallak, 
of commits Kansas) Avoidance and reinterpretation 
йу & Social at and its implications. Journal of Personal- 

sychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 705-715. 
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—It is suggested that 
lications o! 


Pias 


replicate E 
committed Ss (more than those less committed) chosea —] 
task which allowed them to reinterpret their prior Ў, 
behavioral commitment innocuously (as related to- 
speech accents and not attitude), The implications for 
attribution theory and the process of inferring beli 
from behavior are discussed. (21 ref}—Journal abstraci 
7320. Kuiken, Don; Rasmussen, R. V. & Cullen, 
Dallas. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Some pre- | 
dictors of volunteer participation in human relations 
training groups. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), [ 
35(1, Pt 2), 499-504.—27 college students who volun: 
teered for participation in T grou and 141 who did not 
volunteer were compared on au oritarianism, report 
history of self-disclosure, and а series of questions Om | 
social relations. Volunteers, son males, were lower | 
in authoritarianism, whereas no differences were ob- 
tained for histories of self-disclosure. Also, femi 
volunteers reported that they were less satisfied with 
their abilities to relate to others and that they spent less — 
time with others. It is suggested that males may make a _ 
i by considering the ont 
itical attitudes and those implied TA 
make their choice 
relationships. (15 


—Journal abstract. 

7321. Kumpf, 
Mannheim, W Germany) 
nance as um hoch magni " 
differentiation, à -esteem. 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 33), 255-170—Tested — Д 
several hypotheses concerning the interrelationship of B 
dissonance reduction mechanisms in situations м 
response ibilities were relatively unconstrained. 
Engaged female Ss ve invited to yit pee a: bogus ~ 
«Marriage Expectancy Test” to predic success. _ 
De ble ih сонї ictitious results differing. 
negatively from thei initial expectations of marria| 
The reactions measured were “conformity wil 
tion of source,” “devaluation of the 
redicted, avoidance 

while little 


nisms. (22 


increase wa: 


ref)—Journal abstract. vA 
„& Howard. (State Universi- 
E. D. & Giles, у 


‘Fredonia British semantic diferen 
tíal responses on world powers. European п 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 233-2 .—Investigà * 
stereot associated with world powers, using 28 ma 
and 28 female Ss at à British university who rated 


world powers according to a semantic differential. 
Significance tests showed the relationship of the powers 
to concepts assumed to measure the Evaluative, Potency, 
and Activity factors. 3-dimensional models showed the 
relative positioning by men and women; in general, the 
sexes agreed. Results indicate that superpowers were 
close to Bad and Strong, and countries associated with 
- war and strife were closer to Bad, Weak, and Passive. 
| Findings are compared with those from an American 
- sample.—Journal abstract. 
-.. 7323. Lefebvre, Luc M. & Cunningham, John D. (U 
Leuven, Psychologisch Inst, Belgium) Performers’ antic- 
ipations of a supervisor's attribution for their changes 
_ in performances. Psychologica Belgica, 1974, Vol 14(1), 
_ 19-29.—Studied performer’s anticipations of a supervi- 
- sor’s attribution for their potential changes in perform- 
ance as a function of (a) the supervisor's attribution for 
their present performance and (b) their future perform- 
nce. 56 college students in 2 experiments completed a 
questionnaire in which they predicted the supervisor's 
attribution for future successful or failing performance. 
_ Attributions were limited to internal causes: effort and 
- ability. The prediction that effort would be regarded as a 
more important cause of changes in performance than 
ability was supported. Unexpectedly, the abilit anticipa- 
tion for future success was higher after an al ility than 
after an effort attribution for present performance. Some 
implications of attribution research in an interdependen- 
cy context are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
7324. Lerner, Richard M. & Frank, Phyllis. (Eastern 
_ Michigan U) Laboratory analogue of field helping 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 
12), 557-558.—Within the context of a balanced factorial 
design, 40 male and 40 female white college students 
individually viewed a videotape of a black or white, male 
or female, financially needy “cohort” performing an 
Iphanumeric substitution task. Ss were instructed to 
award money for [Чон which was identical in all 
conditions. Female Ss awarded more money than male 
s, but males were given as much money as females, and 
blacks were given as much as whites. Results were 
compared to field studys of the relation of race and sex 
о helping behavior.—Journal abstract. 
7325. Maitland, Karen A. & Goldman, Jacquelin R. (U 
Florida) Moral judgment as a function of peer group 
interaction. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
.1974(Nov), Vol 30(5), 699—704. —Used an instrument for 
assessing moral вою to study the effects of 3 
ifferent levels of peer group interaction on the moral 
judgments of 36 male and female 11th- and I2th grade 
. 95. Discussion to consensus of issues of moral judgment 
- produced greater increases on scores than did open- 
. ended discussion or individual development of personal 
rationales. Both the consensus scores for the groups and 
the individual posttest scores of group members were 
found to exceed the individual pretest moral judgment 
levels. No differences were found between the grou 
_ consensus and individual scores on posttest. Results are 
- discussed in terms of social conflict resolution as a 
mechanism for inducing higher levels of moral judgment. 
—Journal abstract. 
7326. Mikula, Gerold & Schwinger, Thomas, (U Graz, 
Inst for Psychology, Austria) [Sympathy and the need 


for social approval as determinants for the allocation of 
common rewards.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitrüge, 
1973, Vol 15(3), 396-407.— Conducted experiments with 
36 dyads to examine the extent to which the partner who 
distributes the common award earned by the dyad is 
influenced by the emotional relation between tlie 2 


‚ partners and by his desire for approval of his distribution 


procedure. It was expected that in dyads with a positive 
relationship the allocating partner would claim a smaller 
share but would strive for social acceptance and 
approval, while in dyads with a negative relationship he 
would claim a larger share and disregard social approval. 
Results confirmed the hypothesis. (20 ref) (English & 
French summaries)— T. Fisher. 

7327. Mischel, Walter; Jeffery, Katharine M. & — 
Patterson, Charlotte J. (Stanford U) The layman's use of - 
trait and behavioral information to predict behavior. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Oct), Vol 80), 
231-242.—Investigated the conditions that determine Ss 
preferences for information about another person's traits | 
уз his specific past behavior in order to predict his future 
behavior. The similarity-dissimilarity between the situa- 
tion for which past behavior was available and the e 
which predictions had to be made strongly influen 
the choice of specific behavioral information vs пох 
general trait information. As expected, e на 
information was preferred most by the 90 undergradua 
Ss when the situation to which behavior had to | 
predicted was highly similar to the one for which у le 
behavioral data were available. On the other hand, m i1 
general trait information was preferred in predium 
situations that were not directly similar to ko 
which past behavioral information was availa eiii 
effect of the temporal span covered by av 
ў i s Journal abstract. 
information was also explored. (15 ref)—Jo Experi: 

7328. Peeters, Guido. (Catholic U, Lab for EN | 
mental Social Psychology, Louvain, Belgium) é 
of information implied in interpersonal relations: 
in point on the convergence of social-cognitive atic в, 0 
ta, formal causal inferences, AMI 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycho 885" Л 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Oct), Vol 29(7), 305-544. M 
es the convergence of social-cognitive SC ms in the 
formal causal inferences and linguistic Оаа ial-cogni- 
perception of interpersonal relationshipin EHE "m 
tive schemata refer to general perceptua pa red with 
indicated by F. Heider (1958). This is соп E: 
reference to a set of empirically establishes M я 
concerning the inference of traits from e 
involving personal likes and dislikes. 2 1M) and the 
discussed: the causal-inference model (С ding (0 the 
pronominal-categories model (PCM). AC oser to the 
CIM, evaluative negativity (bad) would us ап © 
negation of evaluative positivity (not goo ds gation of 
tive positivity (good) would be to the ad), (not 
evaluative negativity (not bad). трешка P 
good), and (not bad) are closely related. 1 ous 
extension of the CIM by the use of linguist ence of the 
such as “I,” “you,” and “he.” The ee models 1$ 
general perceptual concepts and the, e consis 
interpreted in terms of a general cognitivi 
theory. (15 ref)}—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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ane & Stewart, preference for consistency motivation. European Journal — 
Robert A. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, England) The of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 271-280.—92 Ss — 
differential stereotyping of similar physiques. British rated their attraction to, identification with, and idealiza- _ 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology. 1974(Dec), Vol tion of a hypothetical stimulus person who was repre- 
130), 421-423.—25 male and 25 female undergraduates sented as having fulfilled particular social motives such _ 
i achievement, and consistency. 


ranked photographs of 6 female physiques on 15 as approval, power, 
concepts presented in random order (e.g., like least, like Results confirm that Ss preferred persons who satisfied _ 
best, wife, young, successful, prudish, homosexual, and traditional needs more than those whose consistency - 

lected to form 3 pairs desires were fulfilled. Implications for the role of — 


prostitute). The physiques were se 
using W. H. Sheldon's somatotype numbers. Data froma consistency motivation in social behavior are considered. 


mixed-model analysis of variance show that the Physique —Journal abstract. 

main effect was significant, indicating that Ss had 7334. Singh, Ramadhar. 
differentiated clearly between the 2 body types in each Kanpur) Reinforce: 
pair. The Physiques X Concepts interaction was signifi- effects of i 
tant for endomorphic and ectomorphic pairs, indicating Personality, 1974(Oct), Vol 86), 
they were seen as more or less different depending on the multiplicative effect of magni 
concept, Although main effects of Sex were not signifi- — positive reinforcements on attrac 
cant, the Physique Sex interaction was significant for feelings. 
the ectomorphic pair, suggesting that sex differences in attraction 
stereotyping are confined to particular physiques as well reinforcement magni 
as specific concepts. Findings support a social-expecta- 
tional model of the relationshp between overt behavior 
physique rather than Sheldon’s genetic model.—L. 

jorsey, 

7330. Roeder, Burkhard. [Reply to criticisms by 
Schmeltz and Schmidt of Roeder’s procedure for 
measuring social status.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Experi- 
mentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(2), 
210-274.—Using the method of measuring social status, 


. Byrne’s (1971) rein 
onal attraction. (26 ref)—Jouri 


the author rejects the h 
ypotheses formulated by C. Ё 
E and W. Schmidt (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4). S. Spencer, Christopher; Williams, Мит, S 
nglish & French summaries) Oldfield-Box, Hilary. (U Sheffield, England) Mn of 


7331, Schmelz, Claus & Schmidt, Wolfgang. [Critical е ary Ged topics and the 
ШОН on Roeder's procedure of measuring social фест cn Bish а р? of Social & Clinical 
| шы (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Ange- 1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 375-381.—Tested 

the valid chologie, 1974, Vol 210), 263-269. D Oring n the literature tha 
vcl i ity of B. Roeder's procedure for measuring to make decisions involving risk than are the young 
E ERE Vol 51:2926) which cannot be comparing the decision-making of 36 undergraduates 
Not ay ized to different samples of Ss. The method does and 26 Ss aged 55-65. Neither on 
studies (En hy роле derived from comparable social nor in their group discussions of Choice Dilemma 
LESER & French summaries) Questionnaire items di ider differ from the 
Context eser Rudolf. (U Mannheim, W Germany) anger sample. The predictive validi 
xa ects in impression formation as a function of Mus Ranking Instrument was tested oth samp! 
оту of test traits. European Journal of Social a їп neither was the instrument successful in indicating 
їп ы AMARE. V С ш flot hich ДЕА Subsequently р roduced cautious shifts and 
impression formation: (а, contex 2 r i lowing gro’ SCUSSIOD. ——— 
5 у which shifts to greater risk foll Ore сой j| 


effects are attri i 
ibutable to changes in meaning, the f 
pue ne for highly pum test und ou One wg Ше aic d for risk may lie 
less ambiguous ones. (b) Increase in set size leads to epe Mes en of the instrument.—Journal abstract. 
(Tokyo U of Education, 


än increase in cont 

i Я ext effects. (с) Context pm E [The 

o AS the evaluative level of test traits. 32 in an T nes a | : 

das ied 190 trait adjectives on an ambiguity scale in Jal n) Journal 0 Educational Ps, chology, 

o Е 1 select low and high ambiguity traits for testing ipn) CO" Vol 216 mal oh Asked 56 male college 
. Ss then rated 64 stimulus sets on a 9-point eat to signal as soon as they felt discomfort when 


Scale anchored by li еН 
y like and dislike, and on a 21-point ed by another male 
POP they approached or were approach Uh ght and dark 


Seale of likabili 
ÈRA ey: Results show significant context traits Деп! from 
and its as well as context by set size interaction, Tu mination. 32 measures of the distance at which — E 


Set size by test interaction. Results do not support 

е а Жеш л. eons felt scant were ol tained and analy eren 
ибне results regarding the meaning-change hypothe- indicate he li 
a M. K Phifer аашаа Бане the line of s uie d Er thal 
Su. Shaw, Jerry I. & Skolnick, Paul. California the body incre j oa 
E Northridge ) An Senin § “relative increased the distance when the approach was 
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rear; and that introverts required a greater distance for 
comfort than extraverts. (English. summary)—S. Choe. 

7337. van Kreveld, D. & Menckeberg, H. W. (U 
Leyden, Netherlands) Status congruency as a cognitive 
schema in dyad-learning. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Oct), Vol 29(7), 
583-599 —Studied the relationships of congruence/in- 
congruence with dominance and abilities of dyad 
members. In Exp I, it was hypothesized that it is easier to 
learn that a person dominates and is more able than a 
female than that a person dominates and is more able 
than a male. Ss were 17 male and 17 female students. 
Each S learned 8 dyads of imaginary persons with 
combinations of sex, dominance, and ability by means of 
the paired-associates technique. The congruence effect 
had a strong significance (p < .001). The correlation 
between homogeneity and sex of the dominating person 
was significant (p < .01). The hypothesis that it is easier 
to learn that a female is dominated than a male was 
statistically supported. It is more difficult to learn the 
ability relationships in a mixed-sex male-dominated 
dyad than in an all-male dyad. In Exp II, the Ss were 16 
male and 16 female students. The testing format was 
similar to that of Exp I, except that the S identified 
himelf-herself with one member of a dyad. The congru- 
ency hypothesis was supported. Dominance Com S 
were more easily learned than ability relationships. (24 
ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7338. van Kreveld, D. & Zuidgeest-van den Hoogen, T. 
(U Leyden, Netherlands) The influence of self attitude 
on balance. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Oct), Vol 29(7), 553-555.—In- 
vestigated 2 of F. Heider’s applications of his balance 
theory, in which he postulated (a) reciprocal positive or 
negative sentiment in a dyad, and (b) homogeneity in the 
evaluation of a person, such as being uniformly positive 
or negative, or the halo phenomenon. As a result of peer 
and self-ratings by members of 50 discussion groups of 5 
or 6 students each, meeting weekly, the Ist hypothesis 
was supported for most criterion combinations but the 
2nd was confirmed only when positive sentiments 
between the members of a dyad were evident.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7339. Westbrook, Mary. (Macquarie U, Sydney, 
NSW, Australia) Judgement of emotion: Attention 
versus accuracy. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 383-389.—Attempted 
to account for reported failures to find sex and related 
personality correlates of the ability to judge emotions 
accurately in terms of attention to emotional cues. It was 
i ее that attention to emotional cues is (a) 
independent of accuracy, (b) consistent across different 

S Of cues, and (c) characterizes women and eople 
who are (d) socially oriented and (e) field dependent. It 
Was predicted that accuracy is related to (f) field 
independence and (g) intelligence. Data from 100 18-50 
yr old Ss who completed the WAIS Vocabulary subtest. 
tests of attention to both visual and auditory cues of 
emotion, the Carlson Adjective Check List, and the 
Embedded Figures Test support hypotheses a, b, c, f and 
Ё A. canonical analysis revealed a cognitive style-intel- 
ectual factor relating accuracy to field independence 
and intelligence. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7340. White, James H. (U Guelph, Ontario, Са 
Justice and generosity in social exchange: An e 
mental study of reactions to winning or losinga 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychol 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 369-373.—Predicted from 
change theory that distributive justice would be fi 
in a game when a player with high investments deaf 
an opponent with low investments. Were the revers 
occur, the “low” winner should feel embarrassment 
the on loser anger. 12-13 yr old unacquainted 
whose leadership status was high or low raced 
cars, winning or losing being pe 
racing, the boys were separately asked to divide a st 
money between them, which provided a measure o 
anger or embarrassment over the outcome. The 
behaved in accordance with predictions in that hig 
status boys who had lost to low-status boys were I 
generous than low-status boys who had lost to hig 
Status boys. Parallel results were obtained among 
winners.—Journal abstract. 

7341. Zaleska, M. & Askevis-Leherpeux, F. (U д 
VII, Social Psychology Lab, France) [The influe е 
unanimous group error on the response of the indiVit 
al] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
27(10-12), 526—535.—Investigated the influence of grot 
pressure on individual judgment (after S. E. Ast 
particularly to determine (a) whether knowledge 
unanimous response of a group influenced individ 
question their initial responses to a stimulus ё 
eventually to adopt the response, and (b) whether al 
existed between the adoption of the majority 
and the degree to which the “majority” was РЯ 
representing the total population from whic the 
was drawn. Ss were 84 female students in the last yl 
high school; 10 Eo of 5 Ss each were e 
and 6 groups of 5 Ss and 1 of 4 Ss were Pa л 
The experimental task was in 3 steps. (a) | | 
completed problems. (b) Ss reconsidered their so 
with the experimental Ss given informs 
majority solution. (c) All groups discussed D 
correct responses given. Results of cn al 
indicate that significantly more erence. 
control Ss changed their responses. dentification 
“majority” with the parent population was ae | 
more frequent among Ss who changed tot 5 
Reman among controls.—Z. M. Cantwell, 
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7342. Bagozzi, Richard P. (Northwestern U, 
School of Management) Marketing as an M 
behavioral system of exchange. Journal of Мо 
1974(Oct), Vol 38(4), 77-81.—Defines core m d 
the paradigm of marketing as an exchange fram 
duces the exchange system as a соле раи consi 
for generating marketing theory. Marketing i exch 
as “the process of creating and resolving | 
relationships." jew, Олії 

7343. Bakan, David. (York U, Downst it eal 
Canada) Mind, matter and the separa 197. 
information. Philosophy of the Social Scie 5 
4, 1-15.—Advances an argument that ! 


Pm 


substantially different from matter and energy, based on 
L. Szilard’s work (1929) on the relationship between 
intelligence and thermodynamic systems. E. Schróding- 
er's hypothesis that living organisms maintain stability 
by consuming negative entropy or information is 
brought to bear. This organismic trait is named "negen- 
trophagia." Implications about the nature of psychologi- 
cal and evolutionary processes are drawn.—Author 
abstract. 
7344. Berlyne, D. E. (Ed.). (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Studies in the new experimental aesthetics: 
Steps toward an objective psychology of aesthetic 
appreciation. Washington, DC: Hemisphere, 1974. viii, 
340 p. $14.95.—Includes 14 papers which review and 
present new findings on reactions to art and the 
psychological processes which operate in aesthetic 
appreciation. Topics include verbal and exploratory 
responses to visual and auditory patterns varying in 
uncertainty level; the measurement of novelty, com| Je i- 
ty, and interestingness; hedonic tone and reward value of 
exposure to paintings; and correlates of humor. 
E Borm Robert G. Sales response to promotions 
ITA ertising. Journal of Advertising Research, 
ug), Vol 14(4), 33-39.—Classified 2,500 instant 
ше users as "price" ог "brand" buyers, and compared 
о of these 2 types in buying instant coffee. 
coe seh ы} (a) price promotion yields faster 
СЭД а si ius does advertising, (b) price 
EE door Ye tini aperta) ын 
buyers are not likely to respond e ed E e ad 
(© advertising appears i pe са ih ў T inh sid p 
E ranie of a brand р e of increasing the 
со brand. (15 ref)—J. C. Franklin. 
Advertising's ag X. (California State U, Chico) 
tiing Research, 19 on consumers. Journal of Adver- 
Шуу & „ 1974(Jun), Vol 14(3), 45-48,— Conducted 
| Women Lae ү, шаре of 1200 nai Men and 
DEN айша use advertising equally. Advertis- 
ers buy hari S "оме of information when consum- 
important in RN other ea are much more 
for information showed pui cues ae о pe 
and as price and b ed a positive correlation with price, 
to store declined DO preference increased, allegiance 
prior thought i e use of advertising information and 
1347. Сайн окай with income-—J. C. Franklin. 
Psicologia Ital j EM Nobili, D. (U Bologna, Inst de 
(lal) Raira 25 [Filicide: II. Filicide in myth and art.] 
kila A D nena di Freniatria e Medicina i. 
1331-1380. The Mentali, 1972(Oct), Vol 5), 
у and fairy РНЫ of numerous parents 1n mythol- 
Renealogy of clas are brought into intei retive focus. A 
Parents, Medea m Greek figures highlights Oedipus 
Out the univers T Iphigenia. Australian myths point 
While Popular ap of subconsious parental aggression, 
Mother figure Es tales demonstrate variations Оп the 
cM reudian interpretations and the arche- 
mythology "E Е combined, and it is suggested that 
ый) legend have much to offer in the study of 
linkon, and pathological behavior. (19 ref)—L. 
sg 
\ у Ole, Lawrence J. & Kneupper, Charles W. A 
theory Sont to conflict theories: The potential for 
uction. Speech Monographs, 1974(Mar), Vol 
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41(1), 51-63.—Recommends the use of literature as case- 
study material for the verification and generation of 
conflict theories. Dostoevsky's novel Crime and Punish- 
ment is used as a case study to illustrate the frustration- — 
poker ae the e mA ог рате-Һеогейс _ ; 
pproach, and the instinctual a 551 i 
A. Sherrard. 7) раа 
7349, Choudhury, Pravat К. 
models in 


containing 
recall. Ss were tes! 
io possess competent ver 
and extremely marginal (if any) verbal 
Islands dialect; a 2nd group was judged to possess - 
competent verbal skills in Hawaiian Islands dialect but | 
with only marginal verbal skills in standard English An 
unusual feature of the study was that the dialect speakers — 
were not economical disadvantaged. The pattern of 
performance shows that the dialect speakers, despite — 
schoolroom ratings, were in fact bidialectal, demonstrat- 
ing verbal skills both in standard English and in 
ii ds dialect. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Mysticism and humour. Spring, 
агу the link between 


Attempts to cli 
asserting that humor itself cannot — — 


P 


, 24-34.— 
humor and mysticism, 
be accurately defined. It is suggested that humor - 
demands an ability to create a certain distance between 
oneself and the world. From this vantage point, humor i$ 
seen as the safeguard of the mystic, protecting him from — 
both subjective and objective dangers. Several stories — 
from Islamic philoso hy are presented 


to illustrate this 
view. These tales hi light the importance of symbolic 

anecdote from contemporary French. 
mmarizes the interaction of humor, тув» | 
mbolic elements al: ute 
strategy for foreign products. 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 14(3), 


general attitu 
ry (U 


Bruce J. (U 


). Results indi 
ucts from a given 
eralizations about any nation’s products are 


fore inaccurate ba misleading C. Franklin. e 
7353. Feyereisen, Я - 
certain expressive mov ; Self-contacting — 
behaviors.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de — 
l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(1). 8 —113.—Nonverbal behav- 
iors labelled as “autistic gestures,” “pody-focused move- 
ments" or *automanipul ation". have bee differently 
interpreted by psychoanalytic, clinical, semiological, Es 
ethological theories. These behaviors seem to be unre at- 
ed to their context and they occur m conflictual or tense 


given 


there- 


А н МЕ 
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Situations. The ethological hypothesis that they are 
actually "displacement activities" is considered to be the 
| most appropriate. It derives from a specific methodology 
- and from an original position in biological and psycho- 
logical disciplines. (French & English summaries) (52 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

7354. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Or: Some uses. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 103(5), 913-921.—Attempted to show 
that individuals are sensitive to differences in the use of 
the operator or. Results show that on a variety of tasks, 
Ss were sensitive to differences between or sentences 
malformed because there was no topical relation be- 
tween the disjuncts and well-formed or sentences which 
satisfied the constraint of common topic. In the case of 
well-formed or sentences, Ss were sensitive to differences 
between the ordered or asymmetric use of or, as in 
threats, and its unordered or symmetric use, and in the 
latter case between its use as an exclusive and exhaustive 
term, as an exclusive term, and as a (possibly) inclusive 
term. Results suggest that any attempt to discover the 
unique conceptual representation of an operator such as 
or is misguided, and that the generalizability of any 
findings obtained by study or some particular use of or 
should be questioned.—Journal abstract. 

7355. Fromkin, Victoria A. (Ed.). (U California, Los 
Angeles) Speech errors as linguistic evidence. The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 1973. 269 p.— Presents a 
collection of 15 papers representing different linguistic 
and psychological theories of speech based on empirical 
speech error data. Topics include Freud's analysis of 
slips of the tongue, errors of speech and their implica- 
tions for understanding the strategy of language users, 
the detection and correction of slips of the tongue, and a 
theory of speech errors. 

7356. Goldstein, Jan E. The Woolfs' response to 
Freud: Water-spiders, singing canaries, and the second 
apple. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol 43(3), 
438-476.—Discusses the relationship of the writer 
Virginia Woolf and her husband Leonard to Freudian- 
ism. Virginia Woolf never came to appreciate Freud as a 
healer nor did she utilize analysis for her mental 
ailments, but toward the end of her life she did paint an 
optimistic picture of the effects of Freudianism on future 
literature, 

7357. Gragg, Robert L.; Nash, Jeffrey E. & Touhey, 
John C. (Phillips Petroleum, Bartlesville, OK) Individual 
differences in ratings of words combined in sentences. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 3(4), 
311-318.—Replicated D. Heise's study (see PA, Vol 
43:8323) to examine the efficiency of regression-com- 
pounded group means as predictors of individual ratings 
of words combined in sentences; pre- and postcombina- 
tion ratings were also obtained from the 124 undergradu- 
ate Ss. Heise's model efficiently predicted Broup ratings 
for words combined in Sentences, but neither group- 
Weighted nor individually weighted regression equations 
efficiently predicted the ratings of individual Ss. Results 
are consistent with several Badings that question the 
applicability of widely studied models of attitude change 
to individual differences, and alternative approaches to 
this problem are discussed —Journal abstract. 
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7358. Hamilton, James W. Jensen’s Gradiva: А 
further interpretation. American Imago, 1973(Win), Vol 
30(4), 380-41 1.—Interprets the novel Gradiva within the 
framework of ego psychology, noting the important 
influence on the 2 main characters of object loss in 
childhood. It is noted that the author of the book also 
experienced object loss (ie, lost both arents) in 
adolescence. The hypothesis is proposed that Gradiva 
may have been the author’s attempt at externalization 
resulting from incomplete mourning of his parents. This 
interpretation is seen to extend and supplement Freud’s 
libidinally based analysis of the work.—C. Wright. 

7359. Haroche, Claudine. (U Paris VII, Lab de 
Psychologie Sociale, France) [Experimental study of the 

e of social influences on the perception of an 
ambiguous tense in French: The present] (Fren) 
Bulletin du CERP, 1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 21(4), 161-165. 
—Studied the ambiguity of the present tense in French, 
which can be used to denote either temporary or 
permanent states. 160 secondary school students judged 
4 sentences consisting of a subject and a predicate. Ss 
readily identified each sentence as signifying either 
transience or permanence, but rarely as implying both. 
The influence of social context on the interpretation of 
the present tense in French is noted—R L. Cook 

7360. Harris, Richard J. (Kansas State U) Effects of 
nonlinguistic knowledge on language production. А, 
nal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Ос\), Vol 39) 
303-310.—Hypothesized that undergraduates descri, 
tions of cartoons would contain fewer words er 
more definite articles, and more pronouns and M 
mention fewer concrete objects if either à tee 
illustrating the same objects was seen previously a 
assumed his reader was also looking at the pic m 
Results, which confirm the hypothesis, EDS PP NS 
linguistic-object theories and in Eu: а ап intel 
theory of higher mental processes. (19 re е 

7361. үн Donald W. (Columbus Coll) Meehan’ 
content analysis as an aid to predicting Applied 
advertising microcommunications. Journal 1 B cd 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 773-175 —! edict the 
a regression analysis of 204 posters to ce af 
percentage of respondents who remeno t variables 
outdoor advertising message. The independen ЫШ 
were 21 mechanical and 6 content elem! s re 
dependent variables were recognition scores: 
dictive validity of 20 equations was too low to ms between 
to advertising communicators. The correlatio: 


predicted and actual scores were low (.30-41, айу i 


H Н li 
because the independent variables varied only $ nal 
a result of the ааг medium's simplicity V0" 
abstract. i ar- 

7362. Hoosain, Rumjahn. (U Ilinois, Ctt for Cober 
ative Psycholinguistics) The processing an s. Journal of 
ing of congruent and incongruent en 4) 319-3. 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Oct), Vol d, using either 
—80 female undergraduate Ss conjoined, it & while,” 
“and” or “but,” complex sentences contain P d other 
"before," “after,” “because,” “in order to, ent cases: 
presented clauses. Results indicate that congru' d,” had 
їп which Ss were expected to respond wit ; 
Shorter response latencies than incongruen 4 
expected "but" responses. It is suggeste 
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indicated a semantic incongruence effect, but the latter 
were remembered better, indicating a motivational 
salience effect due to contradiction of expectation. 
Whether the main clause preceded or followed the 
subordinate clause was not significant, in terms of either 
response latencies or sentence memory. Sentences with 
"after" had faster response times than those with 
“before,” although Ss used identical constituent clauses. 
—Journal abstract. 

7363. Hough, Graham. (Darwin Coll, Cambridge, 
England) Poetry and the anima. Spring, 1973, 85-96. 
—Discusses ways in which the anima archetype mani- 
fests itself in English poetry. It is felt that the elaboration 
of a work of literary art encourages the appearance of 
unconscious elements. Thus, the literature of the most 
advanced civilizations offers much for psychological 
investigation. The Muse, the goddess, the anima figure is 
invoked by the poet as a guide to the realm of 
unconscious form. It is concluded that superior literature 
can serve psychology by providing evidence of real 
psychic development.—A. Farrell. 

7364, Larsen, Steen F. & Hermann, Jesper. (U 
Aarhus, Inst of Psychology, Risskov, Denmark) Social 
Status and language comprehension. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 15(3), 161—168.—Investi- 
gated the comprehension of connected discourse by 116 
adult Danes from 2 different socioeconomic status 
groups, high status (HS) and low status (LS). On a task at 
the lexical level of comprehension (choosing between 
alternatives to 2 words in each of 4 texts) there appeared 
lo be no differences between HS and LS Ss. At the 
Structural level a difference (p < .05) was found in 
drawing conclusions from the texts, but the groups 
Nevertheless agreed completely (р < .01) in underlining 
шеш segments of the texts. Thus the symmetry 
ied production and comprehension hypothesized by 
Bersm did not appear. Results agree with a general 
E of language. processing. It is suggested that in the 
paged attention should be paid to variables other 
ne | е purely sociological variable of social status or 

3 ban (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

Dimers Mabry, Edward A. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
1974 an of profanity. Psychological Reports, 
е ug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 387-391.—Investigated the 
mm nempe of profane language use by 283 college 
i Dd Responses to a questionnaire on personal use 
pd vernacular" were submitted to factor analysis. 
Profane 1 the factor analysis yielded 5 dimensions of 
Words The ре based upon predispositions to use such 
‘chic 1 € 5 dimensions were labeled: Abrasive, 
Pu , Abrasive-Expletive, Latent, and Euphemistic. 
ic ped discussed in terms of past and future research 
md ournal abstract. 

pects ey, Donald G. (U California, Los Angeles) 
and rate. the syntax of behavior: Syllable structure 
197 . Quarterly Journal of Experimental Рз) chology, 

(Nov), Vol 26(4 fc 2 expen 
ments with (4), 642-657.— Conducted 2 experi- 

а total of 20 university students to test the 


$ theo; A 
of Ee maximal rate of speech varies as a function 
that the еше Spectrographic analyses indicated 
0 any q ence in syllable duration was not confined 
Consonants Portion of the syllables—the vowel, the 


a Р — - шли 


and the interval between syllable repetitions 
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was longer for vowel-consonant-consonant (VCC) sylla- 3 
bles than for CVC and CCV syllables. These м) other 
findings cannot be explained in terms of word frequency, 
transition frequency of adjacent phonemes, or coarticu- 
lation between segments. Number of phonemes was a _ 
poor predictor of maximal rate for a wide variety of | 
syllable structures, since VCC structures were produced _ 
slower than phonemically longer CCCV structures, and " 
У structures were produced no faster than phonemically — 
longer CV structures. These findings cannot be explained 3 
by traditional models of speech production or articulato- 
ry difficulty but support a complexity metric derived —— 
from a recently proposed theory of the serial production —__ 
of syllables. This theory is also consistent with the special — 
status of CV syllables suggested by R. Jakobson (1966) — 
as well as certain aspects of speech errors, tongue- —— 
twisters, and word games. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, — 
7367. March, Robert M. & Swinbourne, Donald W. 
(ASI Market Research, Tokyo, Japan) What is "'inter- _ 
est” in TV commercials? Journal of Advertising Research, 
1974(Aug), Vol 14(4), 17-22.—Examined the concept оѓ 
“interest” іп TV commercials, using 6 semantic dimen- _ 
sions and 2 types of interest: interest in product messages 
and interest in other things. Housewives' responses were 
measured for 5 commercials. Approximately 5 variables _ 
accounted for consumer interest in product message, 
predominantly the "relevance" dimension. As to con- Y 
sumer interest in other Mor ax of the commercials, no. 
one variable was a g ape imd C. Franklin. — 
7368. Mazzaro, Jerome. (State U New York, ed E 


te 


John Berryman and the Yeatsian mask. Review of — 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1973, Vol 122 — 
141-162.—Discusses characterization in the poetry [s 
John Berryman in terms of the Yeatsian concept of _ 
masks which both protect and reveal personality. - 
Berryman's use of Freudian concepts of language i$ — 
examined. M "Y 
7369. Meyer, Bernard C. (Mt Sinai School of . 
Medicine, City U New York) Some reflections on the 
contribution of psychoanalysis to biography. Psychoana- _ 2 
lysis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol 1, 373-391. 
2 Discusses some problems and benefits Sg from — 
the application of psychoanalytic principles to biogra- — 
phy. The precision and usefulness of psychoanalytically — 
oriented biographies is seen as dependent on the S 
aptitude, knowledge, and intelligence of the writer. The — 
biographer should avoid dogmatism and must be aware — 
of the influence of his emotional makeup on his attitude — 
toward his subject. Psychoanalysis can contribute to an 
understanding of the creative process by applying the 
critical attention of the therapist to the materials 
available to the nonpa for interpretation, and by 
providing explanations for vicissitudes in the quality and 
quantity of an artists productions. The. value ho 
psychoanalytic prac to A ee Ey 
isti ity is illustrate a di 
eal et i the works “ot Samuel Johnson, — 


influence of grief on 
Washington (ux Alban Berg, and others. (37 ref)—J. 


Kelly. 


Prince: 

7370. Meyer, Bernard С. The Little » 
Speculati i rance of Antoine de Saint- 
зна е Pr American Psychoanalytic 


Exupéry. Journal of / À 
bee 1974, Vol 22(1), 142-159.— Presents evidence Ми 
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in support of the hypothesis that the mysterious 
disappearance of this celebrated airman-poet was the 
ultimate expression of a leitmotif that is recurrently 
-— discernible throughout his life and writings. Certain 
themes in his life led to his being identified with Christ, 
both in his own eyes and in those of some of his 
_ biographers. (26 ref) 

- 7371. Miller, David. (Syracuse U) Achelous and the 
— butterfly: Toward an archetypal psychology of humour. 
Spring, 1973, 1-23.—Discusses various facets of the 
“nature and meaning of humor, Sene broadly into 
literary sources. F. Nietzsche's view that laughter is holy 
is linked with Henry Miller's pronouncement that the 
smile is everything. Psychological themes underlying 
humor are examined in search of a collective fantasy 
regarding a sense of humor.—4A. Farrell. 

7372. Moss, A. E. (U Surrey, Guildford, England) 
Shakespeare and role-construct therapy. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 47(3), 235-252. 
_ — Discusses several Shakespearean works as illustrations 
‘of his personal construct system, which is seen as а 
tightly knit group of ideas revolving around 2 incompati- 
ble emotions. It is suggested that the creative phase of 
Shakespeare’s career reveals a pattern similar to that in 
“fixed role therapy.” (26 ref) 

7373. Moss, A. E. (U Surrey, Guildford, England) 
Hamlet -and role-construct theory. British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 47(3), 253-264. 
—Uses Hamlet to illustrate G. Kelley’s concepts of role 
theory and personal construct psychology. (15 ref) — . 

7374. Nelson, Katherine & Benedict, Helen, (Yale U) 
- The comprehension of relative, absolute, and contras- 
_ tive adjectives by young children. Journal of Psycholin- 
guistic Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 3(4), 333-342.— Present- 
ed relative, contrastive, and absolute adjectives in 
standard and comparative contrasts to 19 3 yrs 10 mo to 
6 yrs 7 mo old preschoolers in a picture-choice paradigm. 
 Proportion of errors in picture choices shows the 
- predicted effect of greater difficulty for comparative 

than for standard terms. Latency data shows that the 
Tesponses to comparative forms of absolute and contras- 
tive adjectives were significantly slower than responses to 
their standard forms, and were also slower than 
- responses to the comparative forms of the relative terms 

which did not differ from their standard forms. These 
| data support the interpretation that the classes of 
relative, contrastive, and absolute adjectives are proc- 
essed differently by young children. Factors of cognitive 

omplexity that influence the order of difficulty are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7375. Perry, Michael & Perry, Arnon. (Haifa U, 
~ School of Management, Israel) Brand recall in two 
E Israeli media. Journal of. Advertising Research, 1974(Jun), 

Vol 14(3), 33-39.-—Found that a combination of newspa- 
per and radio advertising produced greater brand recall 
_ than was obtained using each medium separately. 

. 7376. Rosenthal, Robert et al. (Harvard U) Body talk 
ind tone of voice: The language without words. 
- Psychology Today, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(4), 64-68.—Reports 

on the development of a 45-min film to measure 
— Sensitivity to nonverbal messages. A series of scenes 
made up of facial expression or physical postures, a few 
spoken phrases (altered to remove verbal content), or a 


“COMMUNICATION AND LANGUAGE COR 


МҸ! 


combination of visual and audio stimuli are presented, 
with 2 descriptions of what might be occurring in each 
scene. The viewer choses one alternative as correct, After 
showing the film to more than 130 groups of Ss, it is 
concluded that women do better than men, high scorers 
function better than lower scorers, and IQ makes little 
difference.—E. J. Posavac. 

7377. Sexton, Donald E. & Haberman, Phyllis, 
(Columbia U, Graduate School of Business) Women in 
magazine advertisements. Journal of Advertising Re- 
search, 1974(Aug), Vol 14(4), 41-46.—Analyzed 1,827 
advertisements depicting women in 3 time periods: 
1950-1951, 1960-1961, and 1970-1971. Results of a 
systematic rating procedure appeared to corroborate 
feminist charges that the roles for women shown in 
advertisements are limited: in 2 decades the trends did 
not appear to have moved very far from a narrow picture 
of women as social people in predictable environments. 
—4. C. Franklin. 

7378. Seymour, Dorothy Z. Black children, black 
speech. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds) Child 
development and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.— Discusses views of 
Black English as “sloppy talk" and as another dialect, 
The sounds and language structure of ghetto speech are 
analyzed, and the psychological effects of stigmatizing p 
are noted. A possible 2-language solution is suggested. 

7379. Siddiqi, Jawaid A. & von Knoblauch "| 
Hatzbach, Ludwig. (Inst Psychologisches, Mainz, of 
Germany) [Cliff's law: Fact or artifact? A са i 
methodology and theoretical analysis.] (беп i ur 
schrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Рус dd N 
1974, Vol 21(2), 275-298.— Tested the hypothesis tha m 
Cliffs law of adverbs as multipliers derives es. 
experimental procedure used and lacks general val К : y 
The material consisted of 6 adjectives and 7 аы 
be judged on 6 polarities. 7 experimental E ih the 
students each judged only a single adverb a students 
6 adjectives, while the control group Re aT 
followed Cliff's procedure exactly and judge te that 
adverbs paired with all adjectives. Results in T 
Cliffs mathematical model fitted all exper! Cliffs 
situations well; however, this fact contradice SEM 
interpretation of the function of adverbs; for ys A. 
the intensity of "rather" turns out to be grear recision 
intensity of “very.” Results support a theory О Prodal is 
function for adverbs, for which a шаш tie i A 
given. (English & French summaries) (25 re 
Koppitz. E iction 

17380. Smart, Reginald G. & Fejer, Dianne. Addc The 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, e drugs: 
effects of high and low fear messages 4Q) 225-235. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Sum), Vol * h and 10% 
—In 2 studies, investigated the effects of 2i p school, 
fear messages about drugs in a total of 2,41 i Study у 
university, and community college students. : Л 
levels of threat appeal about marihuana eae 
the interaction between the value of these investiga" 
anxiety level was examined. Study 2 oamytripta- 
attitudes toward a nonexistent drug —mon des towaf 
mate (MOT)—on the expectation that attitu e ade 
MOT would have few extraneous influences e mong 
message itself). It was found that differences 
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rsuasive messages W 
ffects of fear level for MOT were very 


Where а ni 
high threat will discourage use 


(15 те) Journal abstract. 

7381. Stein, Murray. Hephaistos: A pattern of 
introversion. Spring, 1973, 35-51.— Discusses myths 
concerning the Greek god Hephaistos, tracing many of 
his relationships and activities. As the worker is viewed 
by Marxists to be the workhorse of industrial society, so 
is Hephaistos portrayed as the only Olympian god who 
works. Associations between this god and women and 
their mysteries is also explored. This archetypal back- 
ground is related to an introverted psychological type of 
man closely attached to the world of women and 
mothers, his creativity dependent on his intimacy with 
the feminine world, yet posing а threat to natural 
feminine creativity. It is suggested that Marxists may 
respond to intimations of this image of original man.—A. 
Farrell. 

7382. Takefuta, Yukio (Ed.). (Ohio State U) Analysis 
of intonational signals by computer simulation of pitch- 
perception behavior in human listeners. Columbus, OH: 
Ohio State University Research Foundation, TR 15, 
1974, 23 p.—Describes computer methods for extracting 
physical parameters, comparing the relative efficiency of 
the parameters as an intonational signal, processing 
extracted data, and extracting and identifying pitch 
patterns. Pattern features and cardinal pitch patterns are 
defined. 

М 7383. Vernon, McCay & Miller, William G. (Western 
5 aryland Coll) Language and nonverbal communica- 
ion in cognitive and affective processes. Psychoanalysis 
& Contemporary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 124-135.—Reviews 
Tesearch on the role of language and nonverbal commu- 
pation in cognitive and affective process, with empha- 
A ee studies involving deaf Ss. It has been found that 
ey nondeaf Ss have comparable problem solving 
ikea ies, which indicates that the mediating process 0 
ist ight is not a system of verbal symbols. It is suggested 
SES: deaf children develop into psychologically 
je n adults because body language, not verbal 
Non plays the primary role in affective develop- 
SR * is concluded that verbal language is not а 
«chine variable in cognition, and that paralinguistic 
Ше Nn such as body language and voice quality are 
fión punt than verbal language in the communica- 
3o feelings. (2 p re 7. Kelly 
del prede, Lage. Evaluation of a three-dimensional 
the Psych Кобна! expression in music. Reports from 
INM ological Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 
end No 349, 20 p—bata from a previous 
tional ee Suggesting a 3-dimensional model of emo- 
complemen n in music were submitted to some 
generalit entary analyses. The cross-stimulus and cross- 
diffe Re was investigated—chiefly by rotating the 
уды, actor structures into а common space—wit 
хрен е, and 30 music students. In 4 additional 
investioat | the validity of the preliminary results was 
students 5 ш а total of 47 music and 47 psychology 
structure by р attempt was made to reproduce the 
y graphic ratings on each separate dimension 
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and by ratings on factor-typical scales. The ori inal 
dimensional model was essentially corroborate except | 
that the 3rd dimension, Solemnity-Triviality, was bipolar | 
like the 2 Ist dimensions, Tension-Energy and Gaiety- — 
—Gloom. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. E 
7385. Wise, Gordon L.; King, Alan L. & Merenski, J. 
U, Dayton) Reactions to sexy 
vary with ag Advertisin; 
1974(Aug), Vol 1 
“Advertisers make 
advertisements,” 1,200 


Ra 
produce 


7386. “vaux II, France) [Identify: 
hod 


in of syntactic cues.) 
(Fren) B 1974, Vol 27(10-12), 
590-600.— 
based primarily 
of the application o 
cheme to the concepts of N. С 
discussed. (16 ref) 


relation of the s 3 
and other psycholinguistic theories are 
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513-525.—Studied 

rojection. Ss 
medical students. 
visual perceptual change, 
manifest, and total anxiety, 
and reactive imagin 
f tion was 


rsons anc 
when the object 
led to a perceptual 
formation of other 


uality of schools will tend to wipe out 
on school achievement and hence 


improvin, 
differences in I 
life er 
7389. ( 
lytizing. ‘Rational Living, 
^ Studied the effects of pros 
experimental group consisted 


A. (Clevelan 
(221973 82); 
izi al living. 


assigned to teach the principles of rational living to one 
r more friends. The group was matched to a group of 
olunteers on factors of sex, academic performance, 
.rationality scale score, and a self-rating of personal 
"happiness. Rationality scales administered to both 
“groups before and after “teaching” show an increase in 
-rationality scores for the experimental group after the 
_teaching.—G. J. Frankel. 
-— 7390. Bratfisch, Oswald. [Experimental intellectual 
activity and perceived difficulty in intelligence tests.] 
(Span) Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(128), 477-497.—22 Ss completed 
-a battery of 10 intelligence tests, and compared 5 of the 
“tests as to their perceived similarity of content and 
‘difficulty. A correlation of .48 was found between the 2 
-factors. Perceptual speed tests were considered the 
easiest and spatial ability tests were considered the most 
difficult. (English summary) (27 ref)—W. B. Haslam. 
7391. Bromberg, Walter & Hutchison, Sarah H. Self 
mage of the American Indian: A preliminary study. 
International Journal of ^ Social ^ Psychiatry, 
1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 39-44.—Administered the 
— Draw-A-Person Test to 28 Indians and 25 whites, 
interpreting it as a measure of self-image. Indian 
drawings had larger bodies, larger heads, larger and 
more open eyes, and more hair than drawings by whites. 
_ A general discussion, incorporating these results, points 
- out that the Indian’s image of self and concept of the 
- relations between self and environment have no repre- 
sentation in white psychology. An explanation of the 
Indian world-view is given, combining Gestalt concepts, 
nonverbal communication, animism, and phenomenal- 
ism. (15 ref)—W. R. Street. 
_ 7392. Burnengo Parodi, A. (U Genoa, Inst of 
Psychology, Italy) [The Ka-Ro Test: A contribution to its 
application as a parallel form of the Rorschach Test.] 
(Ital) Neuropsichiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 28(1-2), 37-46. 
—Compared the responses of 38 normal adults to the 
standard Rorschach test and a parallel series (Ka-Ro) 
introduced by Y. Kataguchi. lakblots characterizing this 
series have more indented edges and more shades of 
color than the original. Ss were 19 males and 19 females 
20-50 yrs old, with varied economic and educational 
__backgrounds. Half were administered the Rorschach 
- first; the Ka-Ro 4 mo later. Half received the Ka-Ro 
first, the Rorschach 4 mo later. Results show that R, R 
76, D%, and Dd% were greater for the Ka-Ro test. 
lore movement and color responses were also noted. 
esults ure favorably with the original data 
ported by Kataguchi and with results of 3 similar 
udies in the literature. (English, French, & German 
- summaries)—A. Felice. 
$ 7393. Buss, Allan R. (U Alberta, Ctr for Advanced 
Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) 
egression, heritability, and race differences in IQ. 
-Developmental Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 105. 
-Suggests that there are 2 distinct sources (mean 
differences and regression coefficient differences) to be 
onsidered when interpreting between-race real regres- 
sion differences in IQ. Although race differences in mean 
IQ [о differential regression effects alone are not 
evidence of clear genetic or environmental factors, 
between-race differences in real absolute regression 
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associated with differential regression coefficients are 
potentially suggestive of such interpretations. 

7394. Campo, Vera. [The Rorschach as a minimal 
battery.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General у Aplicada, 
1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 29(127), 275-287.— Discusses use of 
the Rorschach test as the principal method of obtaining 
clinical information. 

7395. Carliez, Lucien. (U de l'Etat de Mons, Belgium) 
[The TAT and psychoanalytic theories: Bibliographic 
insights.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
PEducation, 1973, Vol 8(4), 467-489.—Reviews the 
evolution of the theoretical foundations of the Thematic 
Apperception Test and emphasizes a close dependence 
on the American psychoanalytic school. 3 steps can be 
distinguished: (a) emphasis on the revelation of uncon- 
scious tendencies in story content; (b) owing to the 
influence of ego psychology, the story is now considered 
a pure cognitive product; (c) current efforts by Shentoub 
in France to synthesize the 2 approaches. Shentoub urges 
a return to orthodox Freudian concepts; the story is 
regarded as a compromise between the unconscious 
drives and ego control capacity. (Flemish & English 
summaries) (87 ref)—S. S. Marzolf. 

7396. Carter, John D. (Rosemead Graduate School of 
Psychology, CA) Personality and Christian maturity: A 
process congruity model. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(3), 190-201.—Maintains that 
C. Rogerss, E. Gendlin’s, and Jung's theories g 
personality include the processes of actualization ani 
congruence. The processes are seen as the basis of i 
meee of personality and Christian maturity in M 
both spheres have the same processes but have cine 
contents. The similarities and differences are disc 
and it is argued that genuine integration is only poss? ү 
when some processes or principles аге соттоп ү 
Christianity and psychology. (18 ref)—Journal abati 

7397. Chamorro Gundin, Fernando. [Comparat 
experiences with the Rorschach psychodiagnostic his 
and the Szondi test.] (Span) Revista de с, 
General y Aplicada, 1974(Mar-Apr) Vol «m i 
311-323.—Compares results obtained with bo 
showing their many points of agreement. 

7398 Clouse, Bonnidell. (sdana State U) Ego a" 
superego variables as related to moral behavior. 220, ү 
of Psychology & Theology, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(3), 223 2 
— Discusses morality from a behavioral point 0 f fot 
using ego and superego variables as the base 
defining the term. (22 re! - 

7399. Codol, Jean-Paul. (U Provence, Lab de P d 
ogie Sociale, Aix-en-Provence, France) [The р se 
non of superior conformity of one’s self to groun 
in a situation requiring perceptual estima 1973, 
physical stimuli.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, of 
Vol 16(1), 11-23.—Sought to verify the ex i 
phenomenon of the self-image of superior com 0 А 
group standards іп a situation not previously SA their 

oups of 4 secondary school pupils each, чу 12 rods 
inal year, gave oral estimates of the lengths © 1 pre- 
33-182 cm long. In each group 1 S was d 
instructed S gave the correct estimate, ae tionship 
responded so as to produce a redetermined rela uH 
between estimates. After 12 trials of 3 estimates ^ other 
naive Ss rated their own performance and that 0 


920 


roup members. They tended to greatly overestimate 

their own accuracy and to systematically devalue the 
erformance of the S who gave the correct answers. 
Results are considered to support the hypothesis that the 
phenomenon exists where accuracy is taken as the norm. 
—E. E. Brown. 

7400. Conde Lopez, Valentin & de Estaban Chamarro, 
Tomas. (U Complutense, Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, 
Madrid, Spain) [A study of Zung's Self-rating Depres- 
sion Scale (SDS) on a stratified sample from a normal 
population.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(128), 515-553.—250 Ss 
in Madrid 15-70 yrs old completed the SDS. Results 
were analyzed according to sex (females scored signifi- 
cantly higher than males), age, and marital status. 
(English summary) 

7401. Defrenne, J.; Mertens, C. & Segers, M.-J. (U 
Louvain, Belgium) [Evaluation of anxiety in a profes- 
sional setting using the Cattell test.] (Fren) Bulletin du 
CERP, 1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 21(4), 121-129.—Describes a 
study of Belgian postal workers who were administered 
the Anxiety Scale of the Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing. All Ss (1,807 males and 846 females) had 
volunteered for a heart examination. Test results were 
interpretable only if sex, age, and profession were taken 
into account. While the test does appear to be a valid 
measure of anxiety it provides little etiological evidence 
about the trait. Such developmental information is 
important for understanding the functional significance 
of anxiety. (English & Spanish summaries)—R. L. Cook. 


| 7402. Ekehammar, Bo. (U Stockholm, Sweden) 
Interactionism in personality from а historical z 
tive. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 81(12), 


M m Starting from a distinction between 3 
| ifferent conceptions of human behavior (personolo- 
| atte Situationism, and interactionism) and between 2 
ifferent conceptions of the environment (physical vs 
cea environment), the present article focuses 
tp € interactionist position, which has been preferred 
differen recent conceptions of personality. By reviewing 
the E classical theories of psychology, it is argued that 
RS MM En interactionist conceptualization is not new in 
Cer SRA psychology. It can be traced back to the 
су 4 1. R. Kantor and К. Lewin and is also 
teviewi led in many of the succeeding classical works. By 
Rone the previous interactionists conceptions of the 
VOIR it is argued that their emphasis оп the 
Ree environment an explaining person-situa- 
(йа шо» presents the same main thought as that 
By revie the recent cognitively colored interactioniSm. 
ү н ы empirical strategies and results within the 
of E ou. framework, it is argued that the inaptness 
interaction methods has impeded the development of 
E апа explains E has not had an impact 
7403 EP ref)—Journal abstract. 5 

ty in pala ion, Barbara A. (Albany State Coll) Creativi- 
measures artists: A comparison of selected creativity 
of УЛ кы judged creativity as a criterion. Journal 
1973 (App EE Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 
creative. ), ol 1(3), 150—157 —Ваѕей an investigation of 
the orice tee among 38 black college students on 
(à). score. esis that a positive relationship exists between 
S on 2 measures of creativity—the Remote 


on the basis of 6 qualities: aes! 
composition, symbol, vitality, and perspective depth. - 
Results indicate that a low and negative relationship. — 
exists between scores on the 2 creativity measures and —— 
judged creativity; these findings contradict results of 
similar studies.—M. E. Pounsel. : 

7404. Erlemeier, N.; Мӧпікеѕ, W. & 
Bonn, Psychologisches Inst, W Germany) 
organization and form level indices of intel 

(Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(3), 106-116. 
ines the relationship between 2 Rorschach indices 
intelligence, Beck's (1967) organization activity Z, am 
Klopfer's (1954) form level FLR, and the total, verbal, - 
and performance scores of the Hamburg-Wechsler-Intel-- 
ligenztest (HAWIE). 2 raters scored the Rorschi 


and .69, and 
total score and FLR and Z respectively are reported. 
last r was .22 when the number of responses 
partialled out —M. Morf. 

7405. Estes, Rockefeller U, New York, 
n Psychologi 


earch, 
(20 ref)—4 uth 


association, memory $ 
intellectual functioning. 

7406. Е 
on the Rorschac 
Revista de Psi 
Vol 29(127), 
Rorschach Ss 
their rg 
7407. 

o ideal in the unwed 
Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), * 

ae primipara шне ara married mo! 
n, an 
Am оя that cte mothers would 
YP valence about their ego identities, 


а) greater ап! 
identification as an te femini 


to define more 


also found to 
needs than thei 
not differ from the 
needs were equally 
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_ vulnerability of the ego state generated by any pregnan- 7411. Gonzalez, Arthur E. & Davis, Wallace M, 
- €y, in or out of marriage. ( і ту. (Princeton U) Sex differences and cognitive consisten. 


American, to test the disposition of Ss toward cognitive 
consistency. Ss were 16 American and 16 Greek male 
and female high school students. It was hypothesized 
that the balance effect would depend on Sex, culture, and 
task variables. In a 2 x 2 X 2 factorial design, 


ences between Greek and US (Californian) Ss and 
between males and females in both cultures, differential 
across tasks. Some implications of the findings for 
consistency theory in general are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. California, Berkeley) 
7412. Gough, Harrison G. (U California, Berkeley 
Estimation of locus-of-control scores Eee the bee 
nia Psychological Inventory. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), vd 35(1, Pt 2), эн M 
< : sat ES ; ^ - rol Scale wi standard. 
лес рана © гы ph т Psychological 
‘vironment; self—allo-cen- А al 
self-image, reflected. self- Inventory (CPI) in samples of 141 male and 220 female 
1 college students. The directions of relationship were he 
same for 21 of the 22 scales. For all 361 Ss, CP 
Tolerance, Good Impression, and Achievement y 
Conformance scores each correlated-.35 with locus i 
control; Anxiety had a coefficient of 24. A Saag 
regression equation was developed, including р 
папсе, Responsibility, Tolerance, and Good Mu 
weighted negatively, and Self-control weighted рой iis 
ly. In a new sample of 50 couples, Jocus o NE 
estimated by means of this equation corre 1. 
(U Provence, UER de actual lodi of control for Hibana: and .44 with aen 
vence, France) [Problems of locus of control for wives. Descriptive implications 0 
Jon of the Rorschach actual and estimated locus-of-control scores were AU 
ie, 1973, Vol 16(1), similar for wives than for husbands. (16 ref)—Journal 
interpretation of ће Saci Gray, David F. & Gaier, Eugene L. (State U 
eevee New York, Buffalo) The congruency of adolescent ridi 
amining "with a Perceptions with those of parents and best fote 
уо ane Adolescence, 1974(Sum) Vol 9(34), 299-303. — femas 
psychologist Sma Hth. graders rated 100 positive and n best 
descri ing or not describing themselves, Each n the 
А 5h friends and parents were asked to rate each s Y di 
n juxtaposition, felt the S would see herself. Both parents m those o 
gave ratings which correlated significantly wit but less 
fron the Ss. Friends were slightly more accurate ligious 
а continuing process, not consistent. The Ss came from social and add to 
T steps of the test backgrounds and. were in a school which A € 
given in minimize differences in values between the ado nselves 
m and their parents, and among the adolescents them: 
training 4. Krichey, in, Irwin J: 
emata, and super- 7414. Greenhaus, Jeffrey H. & Badin, teem, 
present the learner | (Stevens Inst of Technology, Hoboken, NJ) Seret н 
nce, and satisfaction: Some tests of 21 59(6), 
become autonomous, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 390) 
task of acquiring the 722-726.—Conducted 2 studies to investigate (8) out- 
wledge but the а ways relationship between the 3 sources of rd 
h summary) (16 ref) lined in a 1970 study by A. K. Korman (see nced— 
44:5758)— chronic, task specific,and socially influe! 


formance оп an anagram task, and (b) the 


and pe ra 
moderating effects of task-specific self-esteem on the 


relationship between performance and satisfaction. Ss 
were a total of 205 undergraduates, who completed the 
Self-Description Inventory, a 5-item measure of task- 
specific self-esteem, and the California F Scale. Task- 
specific self-esteem predicted performance for the total 
sample and socially influenced self-esteem predicted 
performance for high-authoritarian Ss. As predicted, 
performance tended to predict satisfaction only for high- 
self-esteem Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7415. Hamburg, David A. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Coping behavior in life-threatening circum- 
stances. In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd 
Congress of the International College of Psychosomatic 
Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom 
Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 

7416. Hokanson, Jack E. (Florida State U) An escape- 
avoidance view of catharsis. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 1(3), 195-223.— Presents a conceptualiza- 
tion pertaining to the “arousal” reducing concomitants 
of aggression, ‘along with supporting evidence. It is 
suggested that hostility catharsis, when observed, may 
only bé a special case of a more “general set of 
behavioral-emotional learning processes involving the 
escape-avoidance paradigm. The possible relationships: 
among aggressive behavior, autonomic conditioning, and 
cognitive processes are discussed. Implications for the 
treatment and control of problems of aggression are 
suggested and compared with those emanating from the 
hydraulic model. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7417. Holt, Robert R. (New York U) Freud’s 
mechanistic and humanistic images of man. Psychoana- 
lysis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol 1, 3-24.—Con- 
trasts the mechanistic view of man most commonly 
associated with Freud's theories with a conflicting 
humanistic image of man which can be inferred from his 
later Speculative works, his letters, and his own life. The 
influence of these two images of man on psychoanalytic 
theories is discussed. It is suggested that mechanistic 
theories. of man, which see him as devoid of freedom and 
responsibility, can have dangerous social and politi 
Consequences and can dehumanize psychotherapeutic 
treatment. The humanistic image of man, which has an 
inherent therapeutic orientation, is viewed as personally 
and socially constructive. The relations of humanistic 
ànd mechanistic psychoanalysis to scientific methodolo- 
Ву are discussed. It is concluded that a comprehensive 
Piychological theory—which could encompass the physi- 
ological, biochemical, social, cultural, and philosophical 
aspects of man—is needed. (2, p геђ—/. Kelly. d 
р, 418. Kiener, Franz. (Technischen U Berlin, Inst für 
whologie, W Germany) [Investigations ђ 
we: V] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie 
liter, sychotherapie, 1974, Vol 22(1), 45-66.—Reviews the 
Bor are covering primary investigations in the field of 
its таре. Body image is dependent upon the ego and 
five. lationship to the environment. It represents subjec- 
ae and objective awareness, conscious and subcons- 

us structural and with unclear boundaries: It changes, 
IAE the present ego picture, at times accepting 

ity and at times rejecting it. (80 ref) —5- Р. Babcock. 
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7419. King, Mark. (Duquesne U) Sex differences i 
self-actualization. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vo 
35(1, Pt 2), 602.—Сопітагу to previous: findings, ni 
significant sex differences were found when.the Personal _ 
Orientation Inventory was given to married couples. — 
Results suggest that self-actualizing people choose o! 
self-actualizers as mates, lessening previously repo 
sex differences. 

7420. Klein, George S. The vital pleasure: 
Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol 
181-205.—Discusses sensual and nonsensual pleas 
as ego experiences which contribute to identity develop- 
ment and to the structuring of motives and behavi 
terns. Pleasure is seen as a positive ego experience, 
rather than as a mechanistic release of libido pressing. 
discharge. The prototypical conditions of pleasure a 
derived from infantile experiences but ep cognitis 
and affective changes as the self develops. ototyp 
of the pleasure experience, including reduction. 
unpleasant tension, sensual pleasure, pleasure in p 
tual and cognitive functions, pleasure from experien 
the self as an effective agent, and aesthetic pleasure 
described. It is suggested that the capacity to experi 
different types of pleasure at appropriate points of 
development contributes to ego strength. (2 p 


Kelly. 


It is suggested that invented 
concede a separate exi 
indicate an jmaginative со! у 
and perception. 

7103.12 J. [Castration: 
and current status: A 
U.E.R. Clinical 
1973-1974, Vol 


ys and 


ts of the castra! л the | e 
суйш complex in the oedipal situation, and the | 


“taboo of virginity."—Z. M. Cantwell. 


4. J.[ Я 
ia : A course in the 


and current status: 
E. R. Clinical Studies.] (Fren) Bulleti 
1973-1974, Vol 21(10-12), 632-646. 
following theoretical эк ога Freu 
castration complex: the ! 

ificity of the complex in 
{желле complex; "Little 


nfantile sexuality; and the role of the castration complex 
the evolution of infantile sexuality.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

-© 7425. Marshall, Bernice (Ed.). Experiences in being. 
elmont, CA: Brooks/Cole, 1971. 317 p.—Presents a 
llection of 29 articles and dialogues on current 
mal and social issues and how the perception of 
‘these can contribute of self-awareness. Topics include 
he interpretations of emerging, inner, reflected, and 
нн aspects of man's self-image and the ехрегі- 


ces precipitated by these (е.р., freedom, conflict, ог, 


loneliness); how man's self-image reflects in his interper- 
E relationships; and the application of methods of 

nereasing self-knowledge to the educational process. (3 

ге 
E 7426. Muro, James J. & Drummond, Robert J. (U 
- Maine, Orono) A note on college level norms for the 
HIM-B. Small Group Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 
[45-156.—Norms for the Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM- 
are provided from responses by 337 female and 178 
male freshmen from the University of Maine in Orono. 
___ 7421. Nakonetny, M. (U Karlova, Katedra psycholo- 
"gie a pedagogiky, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Psychologi- 
са! function and structure of the ''Jástvi."] (Czec) 
eskoslovenskà Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 45—50. 
——Analyzes different meanings of the Czech term 
зм” which in English is akin to “ёро,” “self,” or even 

personality Models of these concepts by P. A. 
Bertocci, G. W. Allport, H. B. English, E. R. Hilgard, 

| and others are discussed. The term has empiric connota- 
ons and ран unity of mental life and consistency оѓ 
ternal behavior. It refers to both structure and 
_ dynamic functioning, and is an important concept in 
chiatry and clinical psychology. This does not mean 
understanding behavior in terms of classical and 
strumental conditioning is excluded, but that use of the 
cepts "self" or “ego” is psychologically more mean- 

gful and appropriate. (21 ref)—V. Fischmann. 
7428. and, James A. (Fuller Theological Seminary, 
raduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, CA) Self- 
actualization and santification. Journal of Psychology & 
heology, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(3), 202-209.— Discusses the 
»eological concept of sanctification from the reformed 
nd Wesleyan perspective and equates that tive 
the psychological concept of self-actualization. Both 
cepts attempt to describe a long-term growth process 
the individual whereby certain characteristics me 
increasingly prominent. Christ is set forth as the 
outstanding example of a self-actualizing person. 

—Journal abstract. 

7429. Ogilvie, Bruce C. (California State U, Inst for 
md Du Athletic Motivation, San Jose) Stimulus 
ddiction: sweet psychic jolt of danger. Psychol 

Today, 1974(Oct), Vol &(5), 88-94. Studied athletes of 
tional or world caliber using the MMPI, the Edwards 
onal Preference Schedule, the 16 PF, and interviews. 

ese athletes have strong desires to achieve, are 
nomous, self-assertive, and forthright. They showed 
anxiety and a strong sense of reality. They differ 
satisfy their human need 
emselves to danger.—E. J. 


“lo 
s m nonathletes in that the 
or stimulation by exposing th 
'osavac. 
A 7430. Olivieri de Perdikidi, H. [Infantile mourning in 
projective techniques.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia 


NALITY 


General y Aplicada, 1974(Маг-Арг), Vol 29(127), 

345—353.— Presents case study data showing responses to 

projective tests in children following the death of a 
rent. 

7431. Orpen, Christopher. (U Cape Town, S Africa) 
The susceptibility of the Quick Test to instructional 
sets. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 304), 
508-509.—Administered the Ammons Quick Test to 135 
2nd-yr and 126 senior-year male high school students 
under intelligence, achievement, and standard instruc- 
tional sets. Analysis revealed a significant main effect for 
Instructional Set, indicating the susceptibility of the 
Quick Test to instructional sets. 

7432. Peatling, John H. The architecture for self as 
its own builder. Character Potential, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(1), 
28-36.—The papers by A. L. Miller-Tiedeman (see PA, 
Vol 53:Issue 3) and L. W. Barber (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 
3) are related by architectural principles which serve to 
introduce the theoretical tools found in the personality 
model developed by J. H. Peatling and A. L. Miller- 
Tiedeman for the architecture for self as its own builder. 
This mathematical model allows for differentiation and 
integration. It is hierarchical and cumulative. It is also 
built on interactions of basic peres elements which, 
though complex, can model a way for an adult at à 
Piagetian level of formal operations to restructure self 
with awareness. This is the last of 4 papers in à 
symposium on career, choice, and the self (see PA, Vol 
53:Issue 3).—L. W. Barber. 

7433. Penner, Wes J.; Zingle, Harvey W.; Dyke, Ron 
& Truch, Steve. (Edmonton Public School System 
Alberta, Canada) Does an in-depth transcendenta, 
meditation course effect change in the personalities n 
the participants? Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol 4 у 
104-111.—Studied how a course in transcendent 
meditation (TM) affected the responses of 50 oat 
50 female Ss to the Omnibus Personality Inventory ¢ " 
and how these responses compared with those о е 
normative sample (NS). The OPI was aum 
before and after the 22-day course. The ТМ stu n 
considered themselves less tense and anxious than E 
NS before the course, and even more relaxed artem 
Before the course the TM participants were more Pia 
to “acting out” their feelings, more interested in dn 
activities, and more liberal in religious orientatie qii 
the NS; after the course they responded more ү 
NS, especially on the religious orientation subsca Sun 
Ss differed markedly from the NS, and did not Ci 
during the course, in being more imaginative co. 
thinking, intellectually oriented, selt-determini^g, king 
siderate of others, and feminine. hi ; 
introversion, personal integration, and 
subscales, TM Ss were like the NS before the С 
afterward had higher scores than the NS. The li 
of the study are discussed.—D. R. Evans. th Wales, 

7434. Ray, J. J. & Martin, J. (U New Sout) ^ rry, 
Sydney, Australia) How desirable is dogmatis ^ Vol 
lian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 19149u9 ез 
10(2), 143-144.— Studied the relationship among Soci 
on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, the Mos 
Desirability Scale, and the amount of univer! 
tion. The 2 scales were administered to а (0 
psychology students at Macquarie University W 


924 


2,and 3 or more yrs of contact with the university. 
Dogmatism decreased with the amount of university 
education but was unrelated to social desirability. The 
desirable and undesirable aspects of dogmatism are 
discussed.—R. Brislin. 

7435. Ray, John J. (U New South Wales, Kensington, 
Australia) Dogmatism in relation to sub-types of 
conservatism: Some Australian data. European Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(3), 221-232.—Exam- 
ined the relationship between authoritarianism and 
conservatism, using newly developed forms of the 
Dogmatism and Fascism scales to correlate with politi- 
cal, social, moral, and economic conservatism. Ss were 
118 members of upper-, middle-, and working-class 
neighborhoods in Sydney, Australia. It is concluded that 
both new scales were equally good measures of general 
authoritarianism among supporters of Australian politi- 
cal parties. The new Dogmatism scale was significantly 
and positively correlated with the political, social, and 
moral conservatism scales, but negatively related with 
economic conservatism. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7436. Reitz, H. Joseph & Groff, Gene K. (Indiana U) 
Economic development and belief in locus of control 
among factory workers in four countries. Journal oj 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 344-355. 
—Investipated belief in locus of control among 1,140 
factory workers from a developed Western country (the 
US), 716 from a developed oriental country (Japan), 469 
from a developing Western country (Mexico), and 258 
from a developing oriental country (Thailand). Ss were 

tested on Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale. Items 
Were grouped for analysis into 4 categories proposed as 
Meaningful in cross-cultural research: аде ыр and 
Success; respect; politics; luck and fate. Comparisons 
were made of the percentage of external responses by 
category. Results show workers from the 2 developed 
Eines were more internal on leadership and success 
Hie workers from the 2 developing countries, and 
aN ers from the 2 oriental countries were more external 
0 маре. than workers from the 2 Western countries. 
ihe X significant intercountry differences were found on 
Я аше categories.—Journal abstract. 

icale Romano, P. (Ospedale Neuropsichiatrico Prov- 

TR le di Treviso, Italy) [Some considerations on 

en psychology as a topical question in the current 

e авот] (Ital) Rivista Sperimentale di Freniat- 

197208: edicina Legale delle Alienazioni Mentali, 

ШО ), Vol 96(5), 1381-1389.— Discusses the respec- 

Aum ze the personal and the collective unconscious 

Which e ual development. It is argued that analysis 

indivi KR only on the personal unconcious leaves the 

while a in a state of infantile dependency on others, 

a уа which takes into consideration the 

s i. Unconscious fosters a mature dependency. 
елдеп asserted that in a society that rewards infantile 
ungian oe esa pu motivational contro 

logy is of critical importance. (Engis 
шу ) (17 bo Klinkon. um cs 

behavio, Russon, Gordon W. Interpersonal adequacy: A 

po curl determinant. 

393. rct & Corrections, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(4), 

ty, defined aborates a concept of interpersonal adegua- 

as the individual’s assessment of self in 
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coi ison with others, and notes that this assessi 
influences choice of interactional patterns. A continu 
rather than a dominance/submission dichotomy | 
proposed, and 4 patterns of behavior with increasing | 
adequacy are identified: submissive, decompensatin 
overcompensating, and cooperative. Personalit 
that fit these terms are described, and a checklist o 
items proposed to relate to the categories is presented fi 
evaluation purposes. It is suggested that the categori 
tion may be of use in assessing and treating offenders. 
(French abstract)—C. Wright. : 
7439. Salay, Ference. An application of 
stimul indicants to objective measure! E || 
of cathexis. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1974, Vol | 
410), 20 p—tIn a pre iminary step of establi 
methods for measurement of cathexis, factor anal 
was used to make specific a certain пау of thinki 
about some verbal stimulus-response indicants of « 
thexis. Results are in fair overall agreem: 
expectations—valid application of such verbal s 
-response media to problems of the measuremen 
cathexis. Some recent theoretical and empirical work 
C. W. Ramfalk which inspired the present stud) 
reviewed. (15 ref)—Journal stract. б 
7440. Scarr- ек, Sandra, Unknowns іп the 
three monographs. In F. sk 
ment and behavior. (21 
A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 4701 
theses of A. R. Jensen, Н. 


on the IQ controversy. 

7441. Sheppard, Charles; Bates, Cindy; Fracchia, 
& Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Bon Demogr 
ic & Special Studies Unit, NY) Psycl logical | 
ures of law enforcement officers. Psycholog 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 583-586.—H. 
esizing that a relationship exists between personality 
occupational choice, the an Personal PM : 

as employed to asses: ffer- 

Schedule (EPPS) wi ploy mper 


f 33 metro) 
г ed with those of the ELM 


and lower on ni 
Endurance, e, à 
th the male college norma 
differed in having a low 
common findings of the present 
ies suggest that compared to the ma 
ener lice officers have higher needs f 
Exhibitionism а! eterosexuality and a lower need fo 
Affiliation. Further studies are necessary for cli 


tion.—Journal abstract. 


7442. Simon Н 
the ZTT and 


h. 

Richard M. & 
tario, London, Canada) 
women's performance at 
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a 


Коше tasks. Journal СА Research in Personality, 
| 1974(Oct), Vol 8(3), 277-290.—Tested hypotheses de- 
tived from M. Horner's (1968) theory concerning the 
effect of the sex-role orientation of the performance 
‘situation on the arousal of the motive to avoid success in 
women. The study compared the performance of 164 
"female undergraduates high and low in the motive to 
"avoid success in a male-oriented and a female-oriented 
Situation. It was found that the Ss performed significant- 
y better (p < .01) in the male-oriented than in the 
-female-oriented situation, with this difference between 
conditions being greater for those Ss scoring high rather 
‘than low in the motive to avoid success (p < 05). 
Results are inconsistent with an inhibitory anxiety 
explanation of motive to avoid success. The possibility 
that the measure of this motive may in part be a measure 
of ability is discussed. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7444. Stewin, L. & Anderson, C. C. (U Alberta, 
- Edmonton, Canada) Cognitive complexity as a determi- 


nant of information processing. Alberta Journal of 


Educational Research, 1974Sep), Vol 20(3), 233-243. 
—Conducted a study of 107 llth-grade students to 
examine the relationships between cognitive com lexity 
as defined by B. Tuckman’s (1966) myn) ea Topics 
Inventory (ITI) and O. Harvey's (1967) Conceptual 
Systems Test (CST). Generally, characteristics of impul- 
sivity, flexibility, and conformity were associated with 
ITI functioning, whereas a number of religious orienta- 
tions were found to be associated only with CST 
functioning. It is concluded that (a) the ÍTI and CST 
assessed conceptual systems functionin differently and 
(b) no necessary relationship existed between their 
domains of functioning. The latter conclusion suggests 
that a disparity rather than a difference exists between at 
least these Psychometric approaches to systems 
functioning. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7445. Templer, Donald I.; Lester, David & Ruff, Carol 
F. (Pleasant Grove Hosp, Anchorage, AK) Fear of death 
and femininity. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 2), 530.—Results of 2 studies with undergradu- 
(ates demonstrate a positive but weak association be- 
| tween femininity and fear of death. This association may 
_ be partly a function, at least for females, of the positive 
association of these 2 variables with general activity. 
—.. 7446. Vanggaard, Thorkil. Phallós: A symbol and its 
history in the male world. New York, NY: International 
- $2.95 —Analyzes the 
е phallus іп different 


A 


- rická- labortor, Prague, Czechoslov: 


7447. Vondrácek, V. (U Karlova, тшщ psychiat- 


Eget Significance of anxiousness and fear.] 


' behavioral cognition (social intelligence), 
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and importance in everyday life. Phobias are described, 
analyzed, and classified ‘and their relationships. to 
Obessions, compulsions, and delusions are mentioned, 
(Russian & English summaries) 
7448. Wakefield, James A. et"al. (U Houston) 
Eysenck's personality dimensions: A model for the 
MMPI. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 413-420.—9 of the 10 clinical 
scales of the MMPI were considered as measures of the 
neuroticism, psychoticism, and extraversion personality 
dimensions of H. J. Eysenck. The correspondence 
between the conceptual placement of the subtests in 
s dates 3-dimensional space and their empirical 
placement in factor space was tested for 205 married 
males and 205 married females. The correspondence was 
significant for both sexes but considerably stronger for 
the females than for the males. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7449. Wardell, D. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada). 
Stimulus intensity and introversion-extraversion. Brit- 
ish Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 13(4), 425-426.— Investigated the relationship be- 
tween reactions to 4 levels of acid stimulation (5 drops of 
lemon juice at 4 pH levels—3.5-0.5) and extraversion-in- 
traversion as measured by the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI). Ss were 16 extraverts, 16 introverts, and 
16 “ambiverts” selected from 315 undergraduates by EPI 
scores. Introverts salivated more than extraverts on ony 
1 stimulus level. Extraverts and ambiverts rated levels 0 
the physical stimulus as increasingly stronger. Раши 
only partially support the hypothesis of алш 
inhibition" (1.е., a response decrease when the intensity 
of a stimulus is raised to a very high level).—L. on 
7450. Warr, Peter & Rogers, Colin. (MRC Social $ 
Applied Psychology Unit, U Sheffield, England) gs 
personality effects on extreme responding and prs 
relative weighting of items in combination. Б 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 197406 ы 
13(4), 347-357.—Examined variations in judgment AT 
ciated with differences in ethnocentrism author 
ism. 106 undergraduates quw 2'scales mR Е 
these personality traits (by Р. В. Warr et al, and by TUR 
Lee and P. B. Warr), in addition to recording ТЕ 
impressions of 12 different groüps of people Ded о 
рошї bipolar scales. Ss then engaged in à iY stimuli 
irrelevant tasks before rating 10 compound scale 
composed of a nonrelevant cue from the Ist тап a 
and a pro- or antiethnocentrism item. Re ea 
consistent with the idea that the content of ч onali ps“ 
tric belief system can generate significant s MU 
between ethnocentrism scores and frequency о! € there 
responding. It is cautioned, however, that although tis Ш 
are significant judgmental correlates of еш 
Scores, these arise primarily from the conto ap i 
beliefs held by different scale scorers. a 
Gorsey. isch- 
7451. Zoch, Hans-Dieter. (U Salzburg, Psychol 
es Inst, Austria) [A study of the validity criferi2 ө, sj 
of social intelligence.] (Germ) Diagnostica, КӨ) stu- 
206), 95-106.—Administered to 104 high SEP of 
dents 1 measure of ‘each of Guilford’s ie а орай. 


е, 


questionnaire, and the 9 subtests of R. 


tions 
Intelligence-Struktur-Test (IST) (1955). Corel 
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thauers — 


between the behavioral cognition measures and 12 
sociogram scores were, with a few exceptions, nonsignifi- 
cant; and a factor analysis of the be avioral cognition 
measures, the number of positive and of ne ative choices 
of the sociogram, and the IST subtests did not yield a 
social intelligence factor. The behavioral cognition 
measures are stable and homogeneous, but statistics on 
items which could be deleted from them are presented. 
—M. Morf. 
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7452. . [The Fourth Japanese 
Neuropsychiatric Symposium, October, 1972: A 
comparative study of cultural, psychological and 


medical problems in Western Јарап.] (Japn) Kyushu 
Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Dec), Vol 18(3-4), 141-175. 
7453, Aaron, Ruth. The analyst’s emotional life 
during work. Journal of the American Ps choanalytic 
Association, 1974, Vol 22(1) 160-169.— iscusses 4 
reports presented at the 1973 annual meeting of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. The papers dealt 
with how the analyst experiences his inner life during his 
work; „with empathy, countertransference, and the 
analysts personal and professional development; with 
the effect on him of intercurrent events; and with his 
love, hate, and indifference toward the patient. 
à 7454. Albuquerque, Manuel A. [Antipsychotherapy.] 
Gpan) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Medica, 
973(Oct), Vol 1104), 219-224.— Discusses the lack of 
ү пе in therapists that is evident in some peo le. 
ince the therapist studies the behavior of the indivi 
on the biological, psychological, and social level, and 
ae it is difficult to understand behavior on all these 
ah 5, it is not surprising that the therapist sometimes 
hibits professional insecurity. Psychiatrists are Te- 
qued to enact many difficult roles. These problems 
m that psychiatry has been the target of more 
E ов апа suspicions than it deserves. (17 ref) —W. 
. Haslam. 
Men. Authier, Jerry & Gustafson, Kay. (U Nebraska, 
Superi Ctr, Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) Application of 
a Md and nonsupervised microcounseling para- 
a 0 the training of paraprofessionals. Journal 0) 
Бү CR Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 221), 74-78. 
basie E | the effect of supervision on the learning of 
in P inical interviewing skills within the microcounsel- 
пар Ss were 12 19-33 yr old paraprofessional 
р (4 women and 8 men) employed іп the drug 
s center of a midwestern psychiatric institute. 
Mone Was assigned randomly to either a supervised or а 
it a microcounseling training condition. 
eaoh ЕЧ Coders categorized 32 trainee utterances from 
of Шор pre- and posttraining videotaped interviews as 1 
op Su of the microcounseling skills, 1 or more of the 
ae d skills, or a miscellaneous skill. Analysis revealed 
iu p ncm effect indicating more frequent use of 
анас iing than opposite skills. No significant 
PER us were found between training conditions OT 
7456. Barraclough, abstract. . tini 
Clinical c Brian & Wace, Godfrey. Learn 
nical psychiatry in a provincial hospital. 
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British Journal of Psychiatry, 197 , Vol 
303-309.—Used an educational Rus. appr 
to assess the clinical teaching of psychiatry to registri 
in a provincial mental hospital. Teaching methods b 7 
on learning theory and which relate the academii 

of training more closely to clinical work are cons 
likely to be more efficient than present me 


Medical Inst) Careers in 
14 


that, unknown to have any spec 
effect on his condition. It is concluded that | 
widespread practice is often deceptive, and shou 
restricted. Е. 
7459. Boneau, C. Alan & Cuca, Janet M. (Ame 
Psychological Assn, Washington, DC) An overview 
psychology's human resources: 
salaries from the 1972 APA survey. American Psycl 
gist, 1974(Nov), Vol 29(11), 821-839.—Mailed an 
sive questionnaire to the total American Psycholog 
Association (APA) membership and to a sample 
btain information, in areas such as 
members and the a 
distribution 
subsequent restructuring 
objectives. The respo 
7,990 nonmembers who were 


the APA were analyzed in terms 
subfield, employment 
type of emplo 
d racial-ethn 


. (Lon 
ist: Stigma, ра! 
'edical Psychology, 
usses maladaptive 
psychologists 
d un 
behavior are cte 
chometrician” Or | 
nt tive 
ications for 
training are examined. 2 
future g a George ij 


care provi 
220 respont 
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administrators. The overall employee vacancy rate was 
_ 1.6%. It is concluded that for 2 or 3 yrs existing training 
"programs should not be expanded and new training 
"Programs should not be started. 
___ 7462. Dauber, Bonnie. Profile of an abortion 
- counselor. Family Planning Perspectives, 1974(Sum), Vol 
- 6(3), 185-187.—Mailed 350 questionnaires to 60 ran- 
^ domly selected institutions in the San Francisco area. 
Data are presented from the Ist 100 completed question- 
_ maires. Counselors are described in terms of personal 
- characteristics (including their use of contrace tives), 
- training, experience, and activities they perform while on 
4 EE job. 
У 463. Dorsey, Richard. (Merrill-National Lab, Cincin- 
_ nati, OH) Utilization review, cost control, and patient 
- care in psychiatry. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jun), Vol 
- 4(6), 69-79.—Argues that the implementation of utiliza- 
tion review in medicine and psychiatry will result in (a) 
. administrative constraints on clinical decisions, (b) 
compromises in confidentiality, and (c) more precise 
- Standards of diagnosis and treatment through statistical 
analysis. Such review may be useful to psychiatrists in 
patient care decisions. (36 ref) 

7464. Dörken, Herbert. & J. Frank. (Langley 
| Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, CA) Psy- 
. chologists as 'health-service Professional 

Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 309-319.—Analyzes 
. data from the 1972 American Psychological Association 
. manpower survey and reports results of a pilot fee 


- and that 21% and 4 
- and full-time fee-for-service activities. Data are anal 


* рве аге proposed on 
à Sychological 

and other health services. (18 ref)—C. Wright. 
7465. Epstein, Louis E. & Miller, Ted 1. (Indiana U) 
educational input in graduate training 

ists. School Psychologist, 
Argues that knowledge of 


& Carter, Ross E. (Phila- 
Inst for Teachers of 
PA) Family therapy training: A 
for mental health centers, 
Psychiatry, 


roximately 150 mental health professionals at 35 
67 staff members who had 


als an average of 7/, yrs, spent a greater portion of their 
direct-service i 
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overall gain was only 21%, comparison of individual 
changes in time spent treating families indicated a 
significant increase (p < .01). Ss said they felt the 
program gave them new ways of looking at problems and 
new ideas about treatment.— Journal abstract. 

7467. Forman, James & Gold, Naomi. (Temple U) 
Student perspectives: A short history of Division 16, 
APA. School Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol 28(4), 18-20, 
—Outlines the evolution of the School Psychology 
Division of the American Psychological Association 
since 1946. Changes in membership criteria and commit- 
lee activities are discussed. It is concluded that the 
division has continually pursued its goals of excellence 
and professionalism. 

7468. Gadbois, C. (Ecole Practique des Hautes 
Etudes, Lab de Psychologie du Travail, Paris, France) 
[Career orientation: Family and professional plans 
among young girls during their training.] (Fren) Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 27(10-12), 622-628. 
— Conducted a questionnaire study of family and career 
plans of 196 student nurses at the beginning and end of 
training. Results indicate that the major determinant of 
professional plans at the end of training was the nature 
and duration of the professional activity of Ss mothers. 
However, the caution is expressed that economic factors 
could be masking attitudes and motives of mothers who 
Work. A more discriminating study is needed to verify 
this observation.—Z. M. Cantwell. U 

7469. Goldman, Roy D. & Singer, Robert D. «S 
California, Riverside) How do mental health parapro! 
sionals form judgments about patients? The deme 
ment of a patient evaluation scale. Community i 
Health Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 319-331. a 
plored the semantics of paraprofessionals jue 
about patients. Psychiatric technicians in a public y а, 
hospital were asked to make evaluative judgments al oe 
256 patients in their wards. They were also asked to гг fic 
the patients on a 22-item scale concerned vim ed 
behaviors or first-order inferences about behavior. is 

attern of correlations as well as regression ЖА 
Ксы evaluations and behavioral ratings were ois 
infer the "meanings" of the paraprofessionals po 
tions of patients. Results indicate that most pus 
sionals tended to look for smia behaviors іп mi 
evaluations of patients.—Journal abstract. 

7470. Hale, B. John; Buchan, L. Gerald & pes 
Morgan. (U Oregon, Medical School) Use о ing drug 
tional analysis and other tools in under Vol 
activities. Journal of Drug Education, M drug 
4(2), 197-204.—This paper suggests ways for d drugs 
treatment specialist to explore his attitudes b eat ol 
and drug use and serves as an aid in the trea! 
drug users and their families. t 

Ў Heikkinen, Charles A. (Yale U) Another o 
teaching experience and closed-mindedness. iy, 79-83. 
Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol A Webster 
—Replicated a study by J. Wittmer and G. lationships 
(see PA, Vol 44:4216) in which significant re Де 
consistently appeared between teaching сехр casured 
closed-mindedness in counseling students as t sample 
by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. The pre RE 23 
consisted of 52 master's level students їп couns revealed 
of whom had teaching experience. The analysis 
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significant results in agreement with the findings of the 
earlier study when the present sample was combined 
with that of Wittmer and Webster. Age was also 
significantly related to closed-mindedness in both the 
resent and combined samples. Recommendations are 
made for reducing levels of closed-mindedness among 
counselors in training and for a careful examination in 
terms of possible closed-mindedness of program appli- 
cants who are older and/or have teaching experience. 
The requirement of teaching experience for counseling 
practice is challenged. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7472. Hertz, Dan G. (Hebrew U, Hadassah Medical 
School, Jerusalem) Problems and challenges of consul- 
tation psychiatry in gynecology and obstetrics. In H. 
Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the 
International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amster- 
dam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New 
York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 

7473. Johnson, Dorothy E. (U California, Los Ange- 
les) Development of theory: A requisite for nursing as a 
primary health profession. Nursing Research, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 372-377.— Discusses problems 
facing nurse scientists and educators in influencing the 
direction and progress of nursing as a profession and a 
Scientific discipline. The lack of a scientific foundation of 
knowledge in nursing, especially an absence of systemat- 
ic theoretical and conceptual schemes, can be partially 
attributed to the profession's status as an occupation or 
Service which has not been considered as a particularly 
socially valuable one, and also partially to the problems 
involved in converting the theory systems of natural 
Science to the practices of applied science. Alternative 
Toutes to theory development for nursing are identified 
and related to the various purposes of nursing as 
оа by professionals. Criteria for evaluation of the 
ү of nursing knowledge are also examined, including 
a Social congruence, significance, and utility of 

nceptual models used to explain nursing practices. (26 
Ie)—L. Gorsey. 

MM Kawash, George & Fuchs, Alfred H. (U Guelph, 
апо, Canada) A factor analysis of ratings of five 


Schools of ps > of л ў 
Journal о psychology on prescriptive dimensions. 


of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
000, Vol 1004), NA. H. Fuchs and G. 
for S jue PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) reported judges’ ratings 
d Schools of psychology on Watson's prescriptive 
ahd nates These data were subjected to factor analysis 
Faia schools described are compared in terms of 7 
preseri ue dining to the relationships among the 
‘ch ptions as they function in the views of the 5 
С M. Franks. 
E 5 Sam. Voices and visions. New York, NY: 
collection ROW, 1974. v, 218 p. $695.—Presenis а 
gists со interviews with 8 contemporary psycholo- 
includi nthropologists, biologists, and social theorists, 
A ing N. O. Brown, H. Marcuse, C. Castaneda, and 
Da oli. 
са/476. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Physi- 
Present sp, Plattsburgh, NY) Consultation psychiatry, 
Se global status: A survey. In H. Musaph (Ed), 
Colless 185 of the 2nd Congress of the International 
8€ of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
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Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New Y. 
Karger, 1974. Vii, 308 p. се 
7477. Lansdown, Richard. (Hosp for Sick Child 
London, England) The educational psychologist 
Clinician. AEP (Association of Educational Psycholo, 
Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(6), 17-23.—Examines 
future of the educational psychologist as a clini 
England. Rather than dichotomizing work with c 
in schools or with adults in hospitals, a new 6-yr 
program could produce a “general practitioner,” 
ing the psychologist to work in many spheres. 
7418. Loevinger, Jane. (Washington U) Ego devel 
ment: Syllabus for a course. Psychoanalysis & Contem; 
rary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 71-98.— Presents а s Пај 
a graduate level course on ego development. Emp! 
placed on the historical development of ego theo; 
on similarities between the structures of р cholo 
theories of quos. development and T. K 
concept of the nature of scientific paradi; 
7419. Lowenstein, L. Е, усһо! / 
services: What are your tasks? Association of Educatio 
Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 
25-28.— Considers how psychologists and social worker 
both paid and voluntary, can work more closely togeth 
on certain urgent problems. Among the tasks to 
undertaken cooperatively are preventative, educati 
and therapeutic work, research and surveys, and gove 
ment action. б { 
7480. Majumdar, S. К. (NCERT, National Sci 
Talent Search, New Delhi, India) Scientific creativity: / 
research project under the National Science Talen 
Search Scheme. New Delhi, India: National Counci of 
Educational Research & Training, 1973. 53 p. 
7481. Neely, Charles R. Rehabilitation cou 
attitudes: A study to compare the attitudes of ene 
and ial counselors. Journal of Applied Rehabilitai 
Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 5(3), 153-158.—Conducted 
study of 97 counselors cai ing general caseloads a 
counselors carrying speci caseloads to determine. 
opinions of these $s toward their employment. 
all difference. between the atti! 


indicate little over: 
counselors regardless of the type of caseload 


ee t. і 
xri vio O. (U Buenos We Facultad « 


res 


um Py на ) [Some elements stei 
ici entina 1 
Верта psychiatrists, and psychologists] (S 
Acta Psiquiátrica y cy ae de America Lati 
1974(Jun), Vol 203), 168-172.—Outlines the i 


i f epistemology, in the general sense of a theory of 
ея with САТ emphasis on the training of 


uod Okonogi, Keigo. (Keio U, Medical School, 
Tokyo. "Japan s тоет E 
'chotherapi: 
Vol 7(4), 248-251. 
choanalytically 


iti hiatric | 
ш ed the other is similar to Western. 


i ield; i ift from С 
Jems in the field; i.e., the current shift from Gern 
pues os psychiatry to American dynamic pu 
7484. Perkins, David . Thomps 
(Indiana U) An assessment of. siciar 


NOS. 


NONE TM SISTERE 
5x 7484-7496 


toward community mental health. Community Mental 
_ Health Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 282-291.—A study 
_ of 21 physicians indicates that Ss had a range of activity 
"in and attitudes toward community mental health; this 
_ Variation was not found to be a function of medical 
“Specialty or geographic location. (29 ref) 
_ 7485. Pérez Morales, F. et al. (U Buenos Aires, Inst de 
-Investigaciones Médicas, Argentina) [Ten years of 
- teaching medical psychology.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y 


~ Psicológica de América Latina, 1974(Jun), Vol 20(3), 

С 201-206.— Reports the experience since 1964 of a 

‘teaching group in the Psychiatric and Psychosomatic 

M Section of the Medical Research Institute of Buenos 

Aires University, Argentina, in training students of 

- medical psychology. 

— 7486. Руке, S. W. This column is about women: Sex 

and the Ontario psychologist. Ontario Psychologist, 

-.1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 42-44.—Reports that women are 

underrepresented in all components of The Ontario 

| Psychologist, given their current numbers in 2 major 

_ professional organizations in Ontario. 

_ __ 7487. Remer, Rory & Sease, William. (U Kentucky) 
. The development of a criterion instrument for counse- 

lor selection. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 

. 1974(Oct), Vol 7(3), 181-187.—Describes the develop- 
. ment of an instrument that can be used as a predictive 

"measure of counseling competence based on perform- 

ance criteria. An analysis of variance of the total test 

"scores of 82 Ss indicates that the instrument possessed 

significant discriminating qualities, although the various 

‘modes of presentation did not differ in the quality of 

discrimination. 

- .. 7488. Riedel, Robert G. (Southwest Minnesota State 
Coll) The current status of the history and Systems of 
psychology courses in American colleges and universi- 

ties. Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 

~ 1974(Oct), Vol 10(4), 410-412.—Surveys 393 American 

— institutions of higher learning and concludes that history 
| Systems courses in psychology are flourishing. 

7489. Rubin, Theodore I. Shrink. New York, NY: 

"Popular Library, 1974. 237 р. $1.50 —Presents an 
- autobiographical account of the author's search for self- 
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ү gree on the effectiveness of 
oup consultation, the need for objective evaluation is 
ggested.—C. Wright. 
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ville, FL: P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Research 
Mono No 8, 1973. iii, 46 p. 

7492. Stahl, Robert J. (Ed.). (P. К. Yonge Lab School, 
Gainesville, FL) High school psychology in the United 
States and Canada: An anthology of recent status 
reports. Gainesville, FL: University of Florida, Coll of 
Education, 1974. 41 p. 

7493. Thompson, Vaida D. & Newman, Sidney Н, 
Educating psychologists to work in the population field, 
Professional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 5(3), 320-324. 
— Presents mos for the education of psychologists 
in the field of population, emphasizing an interdiscipli- 
nary approach at all levels of training. Possibilities for 
programs at the undergraduate, graduate, and postdocto- 
tal levels are described, and it is suggested that 
postdoctoral training, either short- or long-term, may be 
the most expeditious method. The necessity for adminis- 
trative interest and support for population education and 
the desirability of resources for work within the commu- 
nity are pointed out.—C. Wright. s 

7494. Tophoff, M. [From plastic toward realities: 
Fantasies by an anonymous personality.] (Duth) Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebied- 
еп, 1974(Jul), Vol 29(5), 399-405.—Describes learning 
experiences in preparing for the profession of a therapist. 
The report by T. de Wever (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) is 
used to indicate how an S attains normality by learning 
that situations demand reactions that are not absolute 
but consist of elements from both ends of a continuum 
of qualities, ranging from bad to good.—A. J. Ter Кеш. 

495. True, John E.; Young, Carl E. & Packard, Mary 
E. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) An expo 
study of associate degree programs for mental йе А 
workers. Public Health Reports, 1974(Jul-Aug), ith 
89(4), 345-352.—Conducted a survey of menta hea 
worker associate degree programs at seven coll e 
offering such programs. 27 graduates were also in 


- viewed. Although the programs were “relatively he 


and viable,” a number of problem areas were uncon : 
There was a need to find more jobs for the даша i 
the work settings needed to be more prepared Dm 
workers’ entry, needed to provide adequate SUE id 
measure the workers' progress, and provide e 
ladders.—S. Blackman. lands) 
7496. Van Strien, P. J. (U Groningen, Non al 
[Professional practice and professional ethics o! los 
ness psychologists.] (Duth) Mens en oni Me 
1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 28(2), 115-129. Summar i s ec 
sponses to a questionnaire regarding professione ae 
and practices, received from 62% of the EE 
psychologists in the Netherlands. Results are ological 
in terms of a multirelational model of a рѕус ra has 
consultant The number of business ps' сор scope 
increased from 30 in 1952 to 300 in 1972, and the 


nger 
of their activities has widened. They are be 
concerned chiefly with personnel matters, bui Member- 


the entire area of organizational psychology- as 
ship in the Netherlands uec d of Psychology d 
decreased, however; 90% of these psychologi st 72 The 
to the Institute in 1952, but only 65% in 197 i, 
reasons for this are discussed. It is felt that t à inde- 
clear need for business psychologists to becom 


naire 
pendent of management. Based on the questio 
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returns, a new code of ethics for the profession is being 
formulated.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7497. Welches, Lois J.; Dixon, F. A. & Stanford, 
Elinor D. (US Dept of Health, Education and Welfare, 
US Public Health Service, San Francisco, CA) Typologi- 
cal prediction of staff nurse performance rating. 
Nursing Research, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 402-409. 
—Based on a cluster analysis of 650 staff nurses’ 
California Psychological Inventory scores, 6 clusters of 
variables that influenced performances were identified: 
(Cl) Age and Experience; (C2) Intelligence, Independent 
Achievement, Sensitivity, and Flexibility; (C3) Job 
Satisfaction and Opportunity for Professional Growth; 
(C4) Perception of Cae Performance; (C5) Social Image; 
(C6) Leadership Potential and Capacity for Status. All 
but 33 of the 650 staff nurses fell into 1 of 12 O- 
types—each individual in a group had similar profiles on 

e 6 dimensions. Variables most related to the head 
nurse’s rating of the staff nurse were in clusters C2 and 
C4 and the shift she was working. Among younger 
nurses, those who were more conforming and less 
ambitious received higher ratings than those who were 
very ambitious and somewhat rebellious. The oldest 
nurses in the sample received low head-nurse ratings. (16 
tef)—Journal abstract. 
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7498. Ashwell, Margaret & Etchell, Lindsey. (Clinical 
Research Ctr, Harrow, England) Attitude of the individ- 
л, to his own body weight. British Journal o Preventive 

Social Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 28(2), 127-132.—A 
ок height and weight survey of 1,059 people in а 

Ondon borough showed that overweight people were 
RR accurate in the assessment of their weight and 
Ж erweight people were the least accurate. Overweight 
ае more aware of their size than overweight 
e Verweight women had made more attempts to 
B ifie eight than overweight men. There were no 

j? icant differences between overweight women of 
Were С аве or class groups. Men in higher social classes 
to ое likely than men in other groups to have tried 
Prevale E Weight. These results show that the high 
Social dus of overweight associated with older and lower 
hey 1 class women cannot be explained by the fact that 
by Шыл аге of their size and only partly explained 
Weight u^ that they have not made attempts to lose 

ios esults of a 2nd survey conducted among 2,173 
consi ques Association members show that the weights 
Well WD as ideal by these people corresponded very 
J the ideal weights given by life insurance tables. 

una erat 
del Sacs Gambi, D.; Pinto, F. & Vacchini, F. (U Cattolica 

(ЖЗ Cuore, Medical School, Clinica delle Malattie 
the family Mentali, Italy) [Enuresis in infancy: Study of 

amily constellation in 10 children] (Ital) Archivio di 
3502), Bis Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
Views with son Conducted individual and group inter- 
Possible 10 families with enuretic children and found it 
and ment”, relate specific family dynamics to the onset 

aintenance of the enuresis: 
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7500. Goldstein, Kenneth M. & Blackman, Sh 
(North Richmond Community Mental Health C 
Research & Evaluation Div, Staten Island, NY) General- - 
izations regarding deviant groups. Staten Island, NY: - 
North Richmond Community Mental Health Center, - 
1973. 20 p—Investigated generalizations about 10.4 
different population groups made by 81 undergraduates. _ 
using the Katz and Braly adjective favorableness rankinį 
procedure. Data indicate a positive cluster of Id 
Person, Yourself, and Physically Disabled, a neu 
cluster of Americans, Mentally Retarded, Negroes, an 
Ill, and a negative cluster of Drug Addi 

Alcoholics. Generalizations emerging fo 


each 

7501. t, Jay S; 
(Medical Coll Wisconsin) З 
genitourinary tract: Some psychosexual aspects. Medi- 
cal Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(10), 
54-78.—Discusses eroticism, masochism, sadis 
as a hiding place, айет] 

abortion as possib 


turbances are d 
tients with cone 
le strong emb: 
1 deny knowled| 
r may fabricate 
n. Patholo, 


impossible story to 
consequences of obj 
—L. Gorsey. 


7502. Roe, cal ¥ 


23-28.—R 


of maladjusted c 


that all behavior, 
interpreted whenever р‹ 


& Lück, Helmut be ox 
1 3 telle für Studierende, W 
Psychologische Beatos zl for measuring sti ut 
gr Experimeni 7 
4, Vol 010) 250-262. | 
uestionnaire inquiring into 


ing center а 
questionnaire. A 
factors which i 
restricted capacity id stu 
with depressive over! ones, and s 

developed for identifying po i 
und group Ей: (English & French summa 


ies)—W. J. Koppitz. 
7504. Segers, 
Jucquois, Luc. 


ps ne ciel celo. cas 
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depression and cardiovascular risk.] (Fren) Bulletin du 
— CERP, 1972(Oct-Dec), Vol 21(4), 131-143.—Examined 
‘the relationship between mental and physical health in 
1,669 male Belgian postal workers. Results suggest that 
Specific psychological and clinical risks can be associated 
| With certain occupational levels; this association varies 
— With age, but risks were more linked to occupation than 

0 entary habits. Better mental health in higher 
Occupational levels appeared to compensate for the 
-sedentary nature of the position. (Spanish summary) (25 
ref) —English summary. 

7505. Semi, A. A. (Servizi Psichiatrici di Venezia, 
Centro Storico, Italy) [Considerations on the advan- 
tages of illness in a military milieu.] (Ital) Rivista 
_ Sperimentale di Freniatria e Medicina Legale delle 
-Alienazioni Mentali, 1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1481-1488. 
— Discusses the psychological significance of illness in 
_ the military. The institution manifests a schizo-paranoid 
_ refusal to acknowledge illness or unreason, preferring to 
| see the mentally ill person as “sly,” or to grant him rest 
obw and other special privileges. These attitudes 
facilitate the sick person's regression to a narcissistic 
childlike state and rationalization of his illness. It is felt 
‘that this could have relevance in other cultural arenas. 
pou summary)—L. Klinkon. 

— 7506. Uchimura, Hideyuki; Saito, Masashi; Mukai, 
2 Akira A uem ree Eee pii i Mental 
- Hosp, Saga, Japan) [Lipid ai acid compositions in 
the Hmm of echte patients: A case of senile 
-dementia.] (Тарп) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Apr), 
_ Vol 18(1), 26-33.—Reports the results of brain examina- 
tions of 5 Ss: 64-yr-old male, senile dementia (SD); 49- 
т-01а male, epileptic with chronic diphenylhydantoin 

E toxication (EP); 36-yr-old female, encephalopathy due 
o 1314 TH intoxication (En); 46-yr-old male, chronic 
chizophrenic (CS); and 63-yr-old male, control (Co). 

- The SD's brain showed no change in the amount of total 
cholesterol or in the ganglioside pattern, but a slight 
1 i in the gray 
tter, cerebroside and sphingomyelin, a decrease in the 
í et 7 ge in the fatty 
id composition of each lipid. Both the EP and the En 
howed similar changes in lipid and fatty acid compos- 
ions and the ganglioside pattern, suggesting that drug 
: changes in the brain 
ind that the drugs may affect the sphingolipid metabol- 
of the gray matter. The CS showed a slight decrease 


_ 7507. Wadsworth, Michael. (MRC Unit on Environ- 


ental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness, London 
School of Economics, England) Health and sickness: 


Choice of Journal of Psychosomatic 


Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(4), ma eaan the 


es 
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investigating how and why these patterns develop and 
how the physician can deal with them—W. G. Shipman, 


Mental Disorders 


7508. Adam, A. 


& Bauduin, A. (U Liége, Pediatric 
Service, Belgium) 


[Failure of the neurotic defense 
mechanisms in a preadolescent girl.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 568-580, 
—Presents the case of a neurotic 13-yr-old girl with 
various phobias who developed anorexia and a psychosis 
1 yr after the death of a younger nephew. Psychoanalytic 
and ego-psychological implications of the case are 
discussed at length. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & 
Spanish summaries) 

7509. Arizumi, Noboru. [Regional psychiatric clinics: 
Statistics on outpatients.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychia- 
try, 1972(Apr), Vol 18(1), 65-66. Reports statistical 
analysis of 1,293 new patients admitted to the clinic 
during 1970 and of 1,081 patients readmitted during 
December, 1970. Patients are classified by age, sex, 
diagnosis, age and diagnosis, location of home, and 
resources for paying hospital bills. DO 

7510. Bachos, С. (Foothills School Div, High 
River, Alberta, Canada) The effects of stress, task 
Structure and intellect on situational anxiety. Western 
Psychologist, 1973, Vol 4(4), 98-103.—Studied the effects 
of stress, cognitive style, and trait anxiety on the n 
anxiety produced by à computer simulation game. 80 Ss 
were selected from 146 8th- and 9th-grade students on 
the basis of their scores on a divergent(l )-convergent(C) 
thinking test battery. They were assigned to 4 groups 
(C D, С р", C* D, andC* D*),and within groups toa 
Stress-no-stress treatment. Measures of state aney 
were taken at the beginning and end of the айша 
game. The stress-no-stress effect was significant, he 
convergent-divergent effect was not. The effect MES 
anxiety was significant but the effect of попу ient 
intelligence was not. Results are interpreted as consis 
with the trait-state anxiety theory.—D. R. Evans. ische 

7511. Bash, K. W. & Bash-Liechti, J. (Psychiatrist 
Universitätsklinik, Bern, Switzerland) Studies on 
epidemiology of neuropsychiatric disorders amoni ain) 
population of the City of Shiraz, Iran. Social Psyc! { ee 
1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 163-171.—Reports rere dle 
Psychological evaluations of residents in low ап A 
Socioeconomic status areas. Findings from 928 Ss d that 
that 16.6% had significant psychiatric disorders diffe anit 
the total prevalence rate was not significantly te was 
from that in rural areas of Iran, although the m S 
higher among the poor than among middlecP. 

7512. Aaron T. (U Pennsylvania, nitive 
School) The development of depression: E The 
model. In R. J. Friedman & M. M. Katz (Eds) 7 
Psychology of depression: Contemporary e 4. xvii 
cr New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, p 

. $15. T ity in 

513. Beck, Samuel J. (U Chicago) Bene 
schizophrenia: An adaptation to ambiguous 1972(SeP); 
cation. British Journal of Medical Psychology, none 
Vol 45(3), 221-232——Examines the phenomenon e 
mutally contradictory attitudes and behavior! ts. The 
context of families of schizophrenic patients: 


t of 
influence of family environment on developmen 
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schizophrenia is discussed. Family research data are 
reviewed. Attempted adaptation to the contradictory 
messages of society by the family is concluded to be the 
mechanism that breeds schizophrenia. (21 ref)—R. Hall. 

1514. Beech, H. R. & Liddell, Andrée. (Withington 
Hosp, Manchester, England) Decision-making, mood 
states and ritualistic behavior among obsessional 
patients. In Н. К. Beech (Ed), Obsessional states, 
London, England: Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 p. 45. 

7515. Beech, H. R. & Perigault, J. (Withington Hosp, 
Manchester, England) Toward a theory of obsessional 
disorder. In H. R. Beech (Ed), Obsessional states, 
London, England: Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 p. 45. 

7516. Beech, H. R. (Ed.). (Withington Hosp, - 
chester, England) Obsessional states. London, England: 
Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 p. £5. 

7517. Beech, H. R. (Withington Hosp, Manchester, 
England) Approaches to u nding obsessional 
states. In H. R. Beech (Ed), Obsessional states, London, 
England: Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 p. 45. 

7518. Beeckmans-Balle, M. (Saint-Pierre Hosp, Child- 
ren's Medical Service, Brussels, Belgium) [Early infantile 
autism: Tentative considerations on factors of early 
diagnosis.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 73(5), 537-555.—Reports a longitudinal study of 27 
children with early infantile autism. The severity of the 
affliction appears to depend on 2 major factors: (a) the 
intellectual potentialities of these children, which have 
often been overestimated; and (b) the disturbance of 
Reape integration. (English, Dutch, German, Italian 

Spanish summaries) (18 ref)—E. Coché 
: ee Bennet, Glin. (U Bristol, England) Psychologi- 

Breakdown at sea: Hazards of singlehanded ocean 
Vol ds, British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), 
he i), 189-210.—Reconstructed the story of a single- 
a а Ocean voyage to illustrate the processes by which 
Ws in ividual can be overwhelmed by events and some 
A of reacting to threats. The case sample was based 

B г 5 logbooks, tape recordings, and film. 

S ic Bergeret, J. (U Lyon II, France) [Character and 
thol ure: Reflection from psychoanalytic psychopa- 
zd (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1913-1974, Vol 
nom 2), 656-661.—Examines the relationships 
saves Structure, character, and symptomatology. 

Aa ural organization can be perceived in the form of 
maladie, character or, in the case of sickness or 
Topic aptation, in the form of syndromes or symptoms. 

i 5 covered include theories of character, problems 

S mg with structure basic to the psychic personality, 
tice Oncept of structure, psychotic ‘and neurotic struc- 
Chagas tructurations, character traits, and pathologies of 

сл M. Cantwell. 

СА Black, Alan. (Long Grove Hosp. Epsom, 
HR у The natural history of obsessional neurosis. In 

En eech (Ed), Obsessional states, London, England: 

7502. & Co, 1974. viii, 352 p.45. E 
schiz noue Manfred. The long-term course of the 
1974 (A SN. psychoses. Psychological Medicine, 
authors” „ Vol 4(3), 244-254.— Discusses results of the 
Schizoph Studies of a large number of long-standing 

Phrenic illnesses. On an average. schizophrenia 
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and limitations of modern therapy were statistically _ 
determined. Many recovered schizophrenics continued _ 
to do well even without medication and social care. As 
rule, schizophrenics had no endocrine pathology an 
endocrine patients were not schizophrenic. Neither a 
broken home in childhood nor an upbringing by a. 
schizophrenic parent resulted in any important associa- 
tion with schizophrenia. However, a disturbed relation: 
ship with relatives and loved persons was more frequen 
in the anamnesis of schizophrenic women than of — 
schizophrenic men. Most schizophrenics who had been — 
schizoid before their psychosis had lived in miserabl ts 
familial conditions.—Journal abstract. 
7523. Bodlakova, V.; Hemsley, D. R. & Mumford, S. J. 
(Brunel U, London, England) Psychological variables _ 
and flattening of affect. British Journal of Medical — 
Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 47(3), 227-234.— Studied 34 
Ss in schizophrenic and other diagnostic categories to 
investigate the relationship between ratings of flatness ol 
affect and various psychological variables. These varia- — 
bles included the use of psychological constructs in [ir 
discriminating between photographs and in discriminat- 
ing between people known to the S; vocabulary level; De 
social withdrawal; and various indices of chronicity. — 
Results confirm a significant relationship between — 
clinical ratings of affective flattening and the use ОЎ 
psychological constructs. This was true Т 


both for the | 


description of photographs and for describing differ- 
ences between known people. There was also a signifi- _ 
cant relationship between affective flattening and both | 
hospitalization and social withdrawal. (19 ref}—Journal 
summary. 4 
7524. Breakey, William R.; Helen; Lorenz, ; 
Patrick C. & McHugh, Paul R. (Christian Medical Coll, — 
Ludhiana, India) Hallucinogenic drugs as precipitants 
of schizophrenia. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 
4(3), 255-261.—Examined the drug-taking histories of 4 
schizophrenics and 46 matched controls. It was found — 


hizophrenics on the average used a wider 
кыо, amounts. Schizophrenics wh 


4 yrs earlier on the average. Those ромео who -— 
had had better premorbi personalities В 
ee ork си Тһезе теш are indicative of _ 


Canada) 
children. Alberta Journal of 


Study Security Test (The Jimmy 3 3 
boys Xo" as emotionally 
(assumed to be insecure 

age, grade placement, nonlanguage IQ and 
ко dm xh boys rated secure by their | 
teachers. The ICS Security Test and Domini d 
ment Test in Silent Reading were administered to both | 
groups. Analysis of security scores Wi! 


need no f i i dicate that reading com, 
urther change for the worse after a duration а covariate indicate 
yrs, but rather a mec to improve. The success invalidate the security measure.—Journal abstrac Е 
933 ч ; “a 
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| 7526. Burton-Bradley, B. С. (Dept of Mental Health, 
- Boroko, Papua New Guinea) Social Change and psycho- 
“somatic response in Papua New Guinea. In Н. Musaph 
Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
ollege of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: S. 
arger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 
7527. Büchele-Karrer, 


Brigitte. [A comparative study 
f the Three Trees Test and other projective tests.] 
Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychia- 
trie, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(5), 166-181.—Administered the 
Three Trees Test by R. J. Corboz to 50 children 5-15 yrs 
ld in a child psychiatric assessment clinic. Results for 
arious child psychiatric groups are given and explained. 
The test is considered to have special value as a method 


‘overview of the schizophrenic syndrome. In R. Cancro, 
. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (Eds), Strategic intervention in 
chizophrenia: Current developments in treatment, New 
‘ork, NY: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xviii, 326 p. 
7529. Cancro, Robert. The rehabilitation of chronic 
shizophrenics: Genetic and environmental 
considerations. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
8—71.—Notes that the 


iabil- 
en to indicate that genetic 
tient’s reaction to various 
an effort should be made to 


... 7530. Canegalli, R.; Dispari, V. & Sforzini, D. 
(Neuropsychiatric Hosp, Voghera, Italy) [The presence 
апа meaning of the “bar reaction” in Schizophrenia.] 
Ital) Neuropsichiatria, 1972(Jan) Vol 28(1-2), 47-52. 
—Observed the incidence of a Positive neurological sign, 
led the “bar reaction” by G. G. Giordano, in 50 
female and 40 male schizophrenics 19-62 yrs old. The 
ign, first identified in cases of. neo-plastic lesions in the 
refrontal cortex, consists of the movement in the same 
recti. opposite limb when one of the lower 


was present in 
a further su, 
_ neurological symptomato logy 

ench & English summaries)—4. Felice, 
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deviation of item difficulty, and shape of the distri 
of item difficulty) were matched using nonpsych 
with the same sum of the subtest Scores as. 
schizophrenics. Both chronic and newly admitted sch 
phrenics were no less accurate on the affective 
than on the neutral subtest. It is concluded that 
published findings on schizohprenic response to aff fectiv 
stimuli appear to be artifacts of unmatched tests, (33 ref 
—Journal abstract. 3 
7532. Chartier, George M. & Ainley, Caryl. (Ari 
State U) Effects of model warmth on imitation learnin, 
in adult chronic psychotics. Journal of Abnormal, 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 680-682.—Tested 
predictions derived from social learning research with 
children, employing experimental dyads. In a fag 
design, 18 male and 18 female adult chronic ps 
inpatients either (a) interacted with an adult mo 
was noncontingently warm and rewarding, (b) inte 
with a neutral and nonrewarding model, or (c) we 
exposed to a model. In a 2nd phase, the model displ 
task responses and novel behaviors incidental to th 
and the S's subsequent imitation of the model 
tecorded. Findings support the hypotheses that 
chronic psychotics can acquire new behaviors throi 
observation of a model without contingent reward t 
either party, and that a previously positive relationship. 
with a model facilitates such learning.—Journal a ў 
7533. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U, Medica 
School) The depressive personality: A critical revi 
R. J. Friedman & M. M. Katz (Eds), The psycholo 
depression: Contemporary theory and research. New 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 318 p. $15. 4 
7534. Cogorno, A. & Maioli, B. (Genoa Provin 
Mental Hygiene Service, Italy) [Effects of environment 
factors on the course of mental illness.] (Ital) Ne р 
chiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 28(1-2), 135-148.—Evalua 
the effects of family conditions, economic sa 
Societal attitudes on the course of mental illness Е г 
а follow-up study of 362 patients who received a Е. 
for at least 5 yrs after discharge. Family Er 
integration of the patient within the family, 
continued aftercare were found to be impor an E 
lated factors. Findings suggest that the nuclear i 
more supportive of mental patients than a ae 
general. (English, French, & German summa 
Felice, herland 
7535. Cormane, R. Н. (U Amsterdam, Netherlam 
molecular explanation of stress dermatt g r 
Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congres AA 
International College of Psychosomatic Medan A 5 
€ 1973: Mechanisms in Md Formati 
ork, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, P. 3 
7536. Crisp, A. H; Harding, Britta & Мес 
(St George's Hosp Medical School, London, ristics 
Anorexia nervosa: Psychoneurotic charac e : 
Parents: Relationship to prognosis: A yun), 
Study. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 19 Hos 
1863), 167-173.—Administered the Middlesex og 
estionnaire to 68 parents of 44 female pare 
anorexia nervosa, and compared the results d 
from a matched normal population. Parents oute 
examined in relation to the treatment and 6-mo Oui 


of the illness in their daughters. Most of the parents 
became more psychoneurotically disturbed after the 
treatment (the mothers anxious; the fathers depressed). 
The 6-mo outcome for the patient's illness was signifi- 
cantly related to the initial levels of psychoneurotic 
morbidity in the parents.—W. G. Shipman. 

7537. Davidson, Glenn S. & Neale, John M. (State U 
New York, Stony Brook) The effects of signal-noise 
similarity on visual information processing of schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 83(6), 683-686.—Performed 2 studies with a total of 
34 schizophrenic and 34 nonschizophrenic male inpa- 
tients to examine the effect of target-noise similarity on 
the span of apprehension performance of schizophrenics. 
Ss were required to search a briefly presented display of 
letters for a target letter which was presented along with 
noise letters of varying degrees of physical similarity to 
the target. In both studies the schizophrenics’ perform- 
ance was significantly poorer than that of controls, and 
the target-noise similarity manipulation affected both 
groups equally. Results indicate that the information- 
processing operations of both groups were similar but 
that schizophrenics performed them at a slower rate. 
—Journal abstract. 

7538. de M'Uzan, M. Psychodynamic mechanisms in 
Psychosomatic symptom formation. In H. Musaph (Ed), 
Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: S. 
Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 
^ 7539. de Wever, T. (Inst for Medical Psychotherapy, 
pam, Netherlands) [Nameless.] (Duth) Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebied- 
a 1974(Jul), Vol 29(5), 323-334.— Presents а transcript 
bie: imaginary interview that reveals the conflicts and 

о ома reactions of a female “nameless” S. 

conflicts, which brought on general depression 

md lack of identity, e io by a persistent 
LIE for a deceased father, adverse reactions to 
Süd 15 presented as an overactive and officious mother, 
Sod Strained relationship with her husband. These 
s itions motivated her to become a compulsive eater 
the S an unkempt appearance. The chronological age of 
by um about 25. Comments on the interview are made 
Vol к allowing psychologists: А. de Blécourt (see РА, 
4; P. E 4); R. W. F. Diekstra (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 
Lehm; . Jongerius (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4); B. W. 
PA EE (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4); and M. Tophoff (see 
es М os ‘Issue 4), Behavior therapy for the patient is 
Ter Ka. А. W. Burger (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4).—4. 
lango 0 Diekstra, R. W. (Catholic U Nijmegen, Nether- 
) [I am what | think: Variation on a Cartesian 

e el (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 
Bee. Grensgebieden, 1974(Jul),, Vol 29(5), 365-376. 
"C ribes the reactions of the S reported by T. de 
PES vie PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) as being self-centered, 
of othe ing, and suspicious of the reactions and motives 
chan ee her welfare. Therapy should try-to 
welf oe е patient's “self-talk” to a greater interest in-the 

E of others, to transform an introverted condition 

More extraverted one, and to develop a feeling of 


‚ individual. against future ave! 
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generosity toward others, in keeping with the principle o E 
Descartes, “I think, therefore I am.”—A. J. Fer Keu i E 


Canada) Psychosomatic aspects in myocardial infarc- 
tion in comparison with angina pectoris. In H. Musaph 
(Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973; 
Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: 
Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. ә 
7542. Donovan, B. T. Neuroendocrinology and 
mental illness. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 
4(3), 231-239.— Discusses progress in neuroendocrinol 
gy, and cites reasons for early disappointments concerne | 
ing the expectation that neuroendocrinology studies - 
would lead to better understanding and treatmen 


mental illness. 

7543. М. [Considerations on the theory о 
infantile psychoses.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgi 
1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 527-536.—Offers a reassessment c 
the theory of infantile psychosis, and concludes that the 
old concept of childhood schizophrenia should b 
abandoned. It is suggested that these states should be | 
defined on the basis of the clinical picture and the — 
patients’ personality structure rather than on etiological - 
considerations. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & 
Coche 5, 
Wilfred. ^ Depression and 


psyt 
of the 2nd Congress of A 
Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms 
in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974, — 
vii, 303 p. $ 
"3545" Dormaar, M.; Giel, R. & van Luijk, J. 
Psychiatric illness in two contrasting Ethio 
outpatient populations. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), 
9(4), 155-161.—Reports that'2 Ethiopian general ou! 
tient populations with very different socioeconom 
backgrounds showed a significant difference in 
proportions of patients with ychiatric illness, Th 
clinics varied considerably in their accessability 
patients. The differences in the prevalence of psychia 
illness are explained in terms. of the varying. Шп 
behavior of the 2 pop! r than as a result of 
variations in the inci Я 


& Testing Ctr, Johnstown) Learned D 
RET. Rational Living, 1973(Fal), Vol 8(2), 27-30.—Exam- | J 
ines similarities reported in the literature between — 
research findings on helplessness in dogs and basic — 
nonverbal components of rational-emotive philosophy's. — 
explanation and management of abnormal pe 
укен It is contended (а) that cognitive events j 
rovide a sufficient condition for maladaptive behavior; - 
(b) that a strong functional relationship exists between _ 
maladaptive behavior and the phenomenological inter- 
pretation that a stimulus event 1s terrible; (c). that the 
goal of therapy should be to question the client's invalid | 
ог illogical interpretation q e ш beides p" 
i include “immunizin, : 
ооа D RR. rsive stimulation. Since - 


i derations prohibit experimentation on hu- 
an gue miae ri that ideas about human 


7546-7558 


behavior continue to be tested on animal 
—G. J. Frankel. 

7547. Dotti, Andrea & Loriedo, Camillo. (U Roma, 
tituto di Psichiatria, Italy) [A contribution towards the 
Study of chronic amphetamine psychoses.] (Ital) Rivista 

di Psichiatria, 1974(Jan-Feb), Vol 9(1), 63-77.—De- 
scribes 3 cases followed for several years, and argues that 
the possibility of a personality disorder of organic origin 
15 more credible than the possibility of a schizophrenic- 

ike psychosis. Hypothetically, the patient seeks a 
megalomanic delusional state induced by amphetamines 
аз a defense against depression. (16 ref) 

7548. Duddle, May. (Cheadle Royal Hosp, Cheshire, 
England) Drug taking amongst emotional disturbed 
niversity students. British Journal of Addiction, 
1973(Jun), Vol 68(2), 166-169.—Measured 109 under- 
| graduate psychiatric referrals to determine the extent of 
drug use snog emotionally disturbed university stu- 
dents. Results show that 26 (23.9%) of the Ss had tried 
- cannabis, 21 of whom used it regularly; 15 (13.8%) had 
tried LSD; and 3 had used other drugs, including heroin 
_ and amphetamines. Students who used drugs tended to 
have friends who were also users and estimated that a 
high puo (48.9%) of all university students took 
drugs, whereas nonusers had few friends who took drugs 
and estimated that only 14.4% of the whole university 
were drug users. There was no evidence that taking 
cannabis increased the incidence or severity of psychiat- 
ic illness among students.—Journal abstract, 

БШ 7549. Christian. (U Heidelberg, Children's 

— Clinic, W Сал [The course of infantile and 
prepubertal schizophrenia.] (Germ) Monographien aus 

dem Gesamtgebiete der Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 9, 250 p. 
—Observed 57 cases of infantile Schizophrenia for an 
average of 15 yrs. Using data from personal interviews 
the cases were classified into acute-episodic and chronic 
groups and into 1l subgroups, based on E. Bleuler's 
definition of schizophrenia. The age of onset of the 
disease, the presence of premorbid personality, and 
_ above-normal intelligence were found to have prognostic 
— significance, but the frequency of psychotic episodes, 

occurrence of prodromes, history of familial schizophre- 
nia, family atmosphere and individual s iptomatology 
were prognostically insignificant. (778 re) H. T. Smith. 

7550. Ekman, Paul & Friesen, Wallace V. (U Califor- 

a, San Francisco) Nonverbal behavior and psychopa- 
thology. In R. J. Friedman & M. M. Katz (Eds), The 

sychology of depression: Contemporary theory and re- 


arch. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 
318 p. $15. 


populations. 


ression: Contempor. 
: John Wiley E Son. 


7553. Finch, A: J. & Nelson, W. M. (Virginia 
- Treatment Ctr for Children, Richmond) Locus аа 
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and anxiety in emotionally disturbed children. Psycho. 
logical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 469-470, 
—Administered 2 measures of locus of control and 2 
measures of anxiety to emotionally disturbed children, 
Results show that whether locus of control was signifi- 
cantly related to anxiety was dependent on the measure 
of anxiety employed. All measures of anxiety intercorre- 
lated significantly. 

7554. Fontan, M.; Bouanna, G. & Piquet, J.-M. [A 
linguistic approach to schizophrenic discourse.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Feb), Vol 10), 
169—182.—Applies ће linguistic approach of Е. de 
Saussure to verbal productions by 8 schizophrenic Ss. 
These analyses are based on structural principles of 
speech, Md as the heterogeneity of linguistic sign, and 

е notion of value, as these determine the "surge" of 
signification in thought passing into the communicative 
word. It is this focus on matching what is interior to the 
person with elements in the world exterior to him that 
promises an increased understanding of the schizophren- 
ic psychopathological process. The frequently observed 
recourse of schizophrenic individuals to the use of 
pseudo-language indicates their inability to employ 
ordinary linguistic mechanisms (e.g., metaphor or meto- 
УА basic and necessary interpersonal communica- 
tion. (33 ref) —H. E. King. í 

7555. Fransella, Fay. (Royal Free Hosp, School o 
Medicine, London, England) Thinking and the obses- 
sional. In H. R. Beech (Ed), Obsessional states. London, 
England: Methuen & Co, 1974. viii, 352 р: ae.—Presents 
a review of the literature on patterns of intelligence, 
rigidity and age, tolerance of ambiguity, сеш 
extremity ratings, and inductive vs deductive reasoning 
in obsessional neurosis or obsessional personau % 
theory of obsessional thinking based оп О. d Eu d 
theory of personality constructs is presented, 
suggestions for therapy are noted. in M. 

556. Friedman, Raymond J. & Katz, Mat of 
(Eds). (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) The реуспою ое 

ion: Contemporary theory and research. $15 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 318 p. ho. 

7557. Gaddini, Renata. (U Rome, Italy) Early leas 
somatic symptom and the tendency eu a Men 
tion. In Н. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Com 
of the International College of Psychosomatic mation. 
Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in. eee Fon 
New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. chiatry, 

7558. Garfinkel, Paul E. (Clarke Inst о adi 
Toronto Mental Health Foundation, Onta á / 

ion of hunger апа satiety in anorexia 509-315. 
Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), Ln 
—11 16-23 yr old female patients with WU hunger 
matched controls were given SUAS a ‘order to 
and satiety before and after a standard mea "s nervosa 
evaluate the way in which patients with ano EA as of 
consciously recognize and describe their pint atients 
hunger and satiety. Findings show that t e s, but 
Perceived hunger in a manner similar to Fus ad à 
Were more preoccupied with thoughts of D 
Stronger urge to eat, and were more ATUM 
hungry. The patients, unlike the controls, eet 
not describe satiety in terms of gastric ful а 
disordered perception of satiety, however, 


and 11 
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related to clinical outcome. Findings are discussed in responses. Differential group effects were obtained 
terms of their implications for treating anorexia nervosa. during and after noise, especially with regard to 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. - ji sensitivity. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1559. Gibbons, J. L. Endocrinology and psychiatry. 7563. Hafner, R. Julian. (Inst of Psychiatry, U 
Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 240-243. London, England) Physiological changes with stress | 
—Summarizes recent research findings on endocrine depression and obsessional neurosis. Journal of Psycho- 
concomitants of psychiatric disorders, and describes the somatic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 175-179.—Selec 
development of measurement techniques (e.g, hormone ей 12 depressed patients and 12 obsessionals to complete — 
assay methods) which have led to major advances in the Beck Depression scale and Hostility and Direction of 
human neuroendocrinology. Hostility Questionnaire and compared the results with ` 
7560. Grasso, A. M. & Nicoletti, F. (U Catania, those from a normal population. Salivary flow уаз 
Clinica delle Malattie Nervosa e Mentali, Italy) [Psycho- measured before and after a stressfully loud tone. There — 
neurophysiological observations in schizophrenics: was a significant difference between the depressed and - 
Analysis of gastrocnemius motor and Н and T respon- obsessional group on T (Neuroticism) and Beck scores. — 
ses after — "click."] (Ital) Acta  Neurologica, All 3 groups reacted to stress with a аш fall i 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(3), 299-306.—Observed 15 male salivary flow but the mean flow for the lepressed grou| 
schizophrenics 18-42 yrs old in the acute phase of their was significantly lower.—W. G. Shipman. у 
illness and at their first dissociate episode. Ss showed no 7564. Hagnell, Olle; Kreitman, Norman & Duffy, J. (0 
neurological signs and none of them was catatonic. An Lund, Inst of Psychiatry, Sweden) Mental illness 
electromyograph with a supplemental panel was used to married pairs in a total population. British Journal 
provide an acoustic ае with gradually increasing Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 125, 293-302.—Conducted 
intensity, but applied іп a randomized fashion. These surveys in 1947 and 1957 to investigate the prevalence of — 
acoustic stimuli were operated so that the S could not conjoint mental illness in husband-wife pairs; 269 - 
interpret them. Electric stimuli were also used with couples participated. Results indicate that (a) in 1947, Ss 
electrodes on various parts. Regardless of the intensity of had no tendency to conjoint illness, but by 1957 they 
the acoustic stimuli the Hand T gastrocnemius monosy- showed a highly significant excess over the expected. 
haptic reflexes did not show any variation, either in number; (b) there was a general tendency for the wives _ 
nh or in duration. Speculations are offered regard- of sick husbands to show a progressive increase in 
ing the anatomic-functional relationship between atten- morbidity with increasing duration of marriage; © 
tion and tonus regulation.—M. Stanford. chronicity of illness in the husbands could be shown to 

7561. Griffiths, R. D.; Hodgson, R. & Hallam, R. influence the morbidity of wives, but the dating of t 
(Welsh National School of Medicine, Cardiff) Struc- onset of illness was often very uncertain; and (d) - 
tured interview for the assessment of work-related remission of illness in the husband was clearly related to 
attitudes in psychiatric patients: Preliminary findings. lower illness rates in the wives, except in the lowest soci 
Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 326-333. class. It is suggested that the risk of a healthy wife 
—Developed a structured interview to assess the drive, becoming ill if her husband is ill is significantly 
(m self-confidence, and self-rated disablement of than that for the healthy husband of a sick wife. 

chiatric patients in relation to work. Using 18-55 —Journal summary. ? 
od psychotic patients who had been pei forat 7565. Hall, John N. (U ie ШЫ тө 
last 12 mo, the clinical and research value of the reliability of ward rating scales. 255. n examina: 
Interview was demonstrated b (a) studies of rater Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 125, 248-255.— n 
Consist LE : É 5 ed volumes of a professional 

lity; КО temporal stability, and parallel form relia- боп of ет he following: (a) Rating scales are. 
(19 ie) Joan е пое Ku device (ee assessing patients, but their reliability 
5 t 


ч ` К ion in which the 
7562, Gruzelier, J. H.. & Venables, P. Н. (Univera is partly dependen S Lipi A of hen 


Coll Hosp Medical School ie reliability 
threshold, sensi, moy А оп, England) мовай relabiliy,itmay be necessary? rearing, chanca 
. izophrenics. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- distributed normally, Spree scores are meaningful, and — 
a бу, 1974(Nov), Vol 26(4), 594-604.—2-flash бе: agreement is пері Не, tota similar. (c) If these 
Ol, Tesponse criterion and sensitivity (defined by the mean scores 0 th ү Күс. weighted kappa 
lope of the psychophysical ogive) were examined in 30 assumptions are not valid, the N ods for improving j^ ; 
izophrenics and in I2 nonmals under 3 conditions--a may be applied. Possible methods for PoROY A mal 
* ine condition and during and after continuous reliability of ward rating scales are prt p 
е noise, Schizophrenics were subdivided into 4 


summary. г 
Broups A =i Hammer, Leon I. Psychotherapy 
Paranoid пузе разів of whether or nat they. exibit збе ath. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Jul), Vol 


ptomatology and electrodermal orientating and growth erie 
tae Pes In general Eder had more lenient T 103), 389403: boue on the need for psychoth І 
condi P onse. Criteria than normal Ss. In the baseline pists to regard the gro! poen from peychopt tot 
lower Of Schizophrenics with orienting responses had t Md Dope 
Терор, flash thresholds than those without orienting ogy: Basic to this gro n 
Mes Paranoid Schizophrenics had more lenient structured, realistic, noe than psychiatry has takeni 
sensitiv an nonparanoid schizophrenics and lower < 
My than the nonparanoid group with orienting 


К Ay em d 
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7567. Hansen, Otto & Dimitrakoudi, Maria. (MRC 
Unit for Metabolic Studies in Psychiatry, U Sheffield, 
England) The relation of blood adenosine triphosphate 
to changes of mood in».affective disorders. British 
— Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 125, 268-274. 
| —Investigated the relationship between blood adenosine 
triphosphate (ATP) levels and mood in 2 females 
suffering from manic-depressive predictable short-term 
‘cycle psychotic states. ATP was found to be low in the 
depressive phases, and it correlated significantly with 
mood. One male and 1 female “endogenous depressive” 
patient was followed with blood ATP determinations 
and mood rating during a course of electroconvulsive 
treatment. Correlating significantly with mood scores, 
ATP rose to normal clinical recovery. (21 ref)—Journal 
summary. 
7568. Harding, T. (U Edinburgh, Royal Edinburgh 
Hosp, Scotland) Serum creatine kinase in acute psycho- 
Sis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 125, 
280-285.—Determined creatine kinase (CK) levels in 34 
acutely psychotic, 26 newly-admitted nonpsychotic, and 
20 chronic schizophrenic patients. In each group, a 
positively skewed distribution. of CK levels was found, 
with no overall significant difference. 5 acutely psychotic 
patients had raised levels. It is argued that these raised 
levels are related to nonspecific factors and do not reflect 
the psychotic illness directly. Findings do not support the 
view that serum CK estimation is of diagnostic value in 
psychiatric patients. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 
7569. Hare, E. H. (Bethlem Royal Hosp, Beckenham, 
, England) The changing content of psychiatric illness. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(4), 
283-289.— The content of psychiatric illness may change 
in response to changes. in the physical environment or 
because of cultural or social changes. Decreased severity 
of mania and an improved prognosis of schizophrenia is 
noted. It is suggested that environmental changes may be 
causing changes in content of these illnesses. 
7570. Harris, Sandra L. The relationship between 
family income and number of "parent perceived 
problems. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
_ 1974(Spr-Sum), i. Vol 20(1-2), 109-412.—Surveyed 56 

children brought for mental-health treatment. The 
number of problems reported by the parent was 
unrelated to the child's sex or age, but was higher for 
children of low-income families, especially if the child 
was young. Mothers reported more problems than 
fathers. . ERES ; 

7571. Hauri, Peter. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School, 
Sleep & Dream Lab) Sleep in ion. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1974(Jul), Vol 4(7), 45-62.—Reviews literature 
on sleep disturbances that occur in the general categories 
of bipolar and unipolar depression, noting wide varia- 
tions in individual sleep patterns within the same 
diagnostic category. Seemingly contradictory research 
æ findings are discussed. It is suggested that investigation 

of the underlying reasons for - the similarities and 

differences insleep patterns are viablesavenues for 
‘further research. Possible explanations for REM-su 

‘Pressing effects of monoamine oxidase inhibitors and 
` tricyclic antidepressants are discussed. It is noted that 

therapies” involving total’ REM sleep deprivation have 
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had some positive but often short-lived benefit in the 
treatment of depression. (2 p ref}—C. Wright. 

7572. Hay, A. J. & Forrest, A. D. The diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia and paranoid psychosis: An attempt at 
clarification. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1972(Sep), Vol 45(3), 233-241.—Studied case records of 
198 female and 177 male patients diagnosed as havin 
schizophrenia or paranoid psychosis and dishar 
from the Royal Edinburgh Hospital between 1966 and 
1968 to test the justification for these labels. The validity 
of intragroup discriminations in schizophrenia and the 
use of operational definitions in the differentiation: of 
schizophrenia, paranoid psychosis, and schizophreni- 
form psychosis were examined as part of a long-term 
computer-assisted follow-up scheme for schizophrenic 
Ss. Data suggest that the value of any intragroup 
classification is negated by overlap of symptoms, A 
reclassification scheme with new operational definitions 
is presented. (21 ref)—R. Hall. à 

P573. ni БНА (Kyushu О, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Vertex potential changes in а 
signal-reaction paradigm.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro: we 
try, 1972(Apr), Vol 18(1), 41-46.—Investigated electrica 
activity of the human cortical surface in Bae 
warning and signal stimulus. Ss were normal me ad 
students and interns, and patients in a psychiatric Б i 
The S's task was to press a balloon as the signal S 
(a light) following a warning tone was presentec. i 
obtained data were analyzed in terms of (a) xs 
potential changes in response to the warning Mr shit 
the signal stimulus, (b) slow negative po atl 
following the warning signal, and (c) evoked P ni 
shifts in response to the termination of the E 
signal and positive potential shifts caused den a 
reactions. Distinct evoked potential changes Wi atte 
tained with both the initiation and the termina ii 
warning signal and the initiation of the si ae E 
and these potential changes were clearly re i justo 
to the laboratory conditions but also to ie Pata 
attention. Findings suggest that the evokt d Potential 
pattern changes are related to the MEET F ulus 
shifts which precede the Fue Hirn. sign 

English summary) (15 re! . Ashida. 4 001, 
x Ln Ikemi, Yajiro, et al. (Kyushu U, меа 

Japan) Psychosomatic mechanism under soci of the ond 
in Japan. In H. Musaph (Ed), Россей chosomatic 
Congress of the International College of pi Sy от 
Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Мешин vii ^h 2р 
Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974 Vb Medi 

7575. Ikuta, Takumi. (Kyushu 0, Facu S к, 
cine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Coding form үс О) С 
logical studies in psychiatry.] Coes Proposes à 
Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol 18(1), es investiga- 
newly designed coding form which facil »sensory-evoked 
tions of the relationships between SE form allows 
Tesponses and psychiatric symptoms. computer dal 
simpler coding systems and а other cli | 
processing. It can also be used ionships 
purposes; e.g. establishing the ERN 
physiological and psychological condi 


summary) Hindi (Nihon d. 


Бем 
(English 


7576. Imura, Tsuneo & Makihara, 
School of Medicine, Tokyo, Japan) Interpe 


"EC 


tionships in families of schizophrenics: Some considera- 
tions based on three case studies. Foreign Psychiatry, 
1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 103-126.—Presents 3 case studies 
to support the theory that the family of the schizophrenic 
suffers from mental disease, and the patient's illness is 
merely a symptom of this larger disorder. Correlations 
are drawn between impressions of the behavior and 
fesponses of each individual; the dyadic reciprocal 
relationships among father, mother, patients, and si- 
blings; and results of tests of each individual's ability to 
empathize.—M. E. Pounsel. 

7577. Jha, B. K. (Hosp for Mental Diseases, Ranchi, 
India) Epidemiological studies on specialised groups. 
Indian Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1973(Jul), Vol 
(1), 39-50.—Discusses the prevalence of different types 
of mental disorders, based on hospital statistics, data 
from private psychiatric and general practitioners, 
Tandom sampling of entire populations, household 
Surveys, and random sampling of defined districts. 
Results generally agree on the greater frequency of 
Schizophrenia and relative rarity of manic-depressive 
Cases in the lower socioeconomic class. The impact of 
industrial surroundings and of population migration are 
discussed. The frequency of psychological disorders in 
Various branches of the military, both during peace and 
War, are reviewed, and military pilots are compared with 
airline pilots, (55 ref)—D. Berliner. 

7578. Johnston, Mary H. (U Chicago) Word associa- 
tions of schizophrenic children. Psychological Reports, 
W74(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 663-674.—Studied the word 
Associations in normal and disturbed 10- and 11-yr-old 
children by integrating 2 prior methods of word-associa- 

Оп research: the study of pathological features of adult 
schizophrenic language and the study of psycholinguistic 
е of developmental changes in children's associa- 

Ons. The associations of 8 schizophrenic and 8 
Ronschizophrenic children in residential treatment were 
Compared with those of 84 normal children. The 
озше differences were most consistent and defini- 
E among the schizophrenic Ss—they gave fewer 

mmon responses and more idiosyncratic, unrelated 

1 оше, All Ss made responses termed "playing with 
Bord Which is a sign of association disturbance in 
£ 5 but appears to be normal in children. The 
Eae differences observed between normal and 
“devel d Ss are interpreted as not so much reflecting а 
in Enel lag" in associative structure as a difficul- 

д ection of an association from what is believed to 

E associative repertoire. The variability in 
© exp Of common responses plus the pe of 
Pected "paradigmatic shift" in all the children 

Е т this interpretation. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
бало g Капак), Yasunori; Yoshida, Shuzo; Fujimoto, 
of Medi Matsushita, Kensuke. (Kagoshima U, Faculty 
Psychiatric o Japan) [Statistics on new patients at the 
tal: 1971 Department of Kagoshima University Hospi- 
та) Шарл) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Apt), 
and 473 f, 9-62.— Presents classifications of 557 male 
1971 4, e patients admitted to the hospital during 
by E lagnosis, age and sex distribution, occupations 
Ditieng, peo trees for paying hospital bills, location of 

‘ome, and monthly admission rates. 
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7580, Katchadourian, Herant. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) A comparative study of mental illness 


the Christians and Moslems of Lebanon. International 


Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 
57-67.—Reports biographic and psychiatric characteris- 
tics of 6,095 patients seen by Lebanese psychiatrists 


during 6 mo in 1964. Lebanese Moslems and Christians 
conform to customs that may acquire quasi-legal status. — 


The effects of religious affiliation were sought in an 
examination of the psychiatric data. Overall care rates 
are lower for Moslems than Christians, and are especial- 
ly low for Moslem women. More specifically, this pattern 


is found іп care given for brain disorders, mental - 


retardation, and psychotic, personality, and psychophy- 


siologic disorders. For personality disorders, the sex - 
difference is much more striking than the religious — 
difference. The sex difference is reversed for rates of care — 
for neurotic disorders. The varying availability of service — 
is considered to be responsible for some differences, but — 


causes for sex and diagnostic interactions with religion. 
are seen as rooted in the Lebanese religious tradition. 
—MW. R. Street. 


7581. Klerman, Gerald L. (Harvard U, Medical - 
School, Boston) Depression and adaptation. In R. J, — 


Friedman & M. M. Katz (Eds) The Росо 
depression: Contemporary theory and research. New 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvii, 318 p. $15. 


7582. Knobel, Mauricio. (U Buenos Aires, Medical | 


School, Argentina) Abnormality in normal 
A concept of 
Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the 
International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amster- 
dam, 1973: Mechanisms in sym tom Formation. New 
rk, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, Б 
То. Lansky, Melvin R. (U Самота, Medical 
s Angeles 
CM n гос: bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(Jul), Vol 38(4), 360-364.— Discusses the syndrome 
whose striking feature is the patient's insistence that à 
rson or persons, usually those closest to him, have 
[pem replaced by doubles who impersonate them. A case 
rt is included. 


Lens, Willy. (Psychologisch Inst, Leuven, 
ne ^ лу of raotivational contents 


in direct, first person 
ica 1974, Vol 14(1), 31-54. 
tion Test 
nduction 


: psychoneurotics, medical 
| ines. and a barrack 


hospitalization and were i 
Comelations for the achievement motive were a 
different in sign from those for the affiliative motive. ( 
ref)—S. Slak. 

О. Lenz, Hermann. Lane the conta 9 ee 
the depressive .] (Germ) 
ische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1974, ‘ol 22(1), 
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or 


symptom formation in childhood. In Н. — 


Delusions in a patient with — 


53: 7585-7595 


39-44.—Proposes that depressed persons are over- 
whelmed by loss—loss of everything. This is evident in 
their complaints. They complain of loss of sleep, 
appetite, libido, interest, emotion, faith, and hope. 
_ Personality inventories lean heavily on the concept of 
___ loss. The aim of treatment is the suspension of loss. The 
opposite of loss is mania, because the manic believes that 
___ he possesses, knows, and understands all things. (English 
_ summary)—S. D. Babcock. 

» 7586. Lesse, Stanley. (American Journal of Psychoth- 
— — erapy, New York, NY) Psychiatric symptoms іп rela- 
tionship to the intensity of anxiety. In Н. Musaph (Ed), 
| Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: S. 
Karger, 1974. vii, 303 р. 

7587. Lewinsohn, Peter М. (U Oregon) A behavioral 
approach to depression. In R. J. Friedman & M. M. 
Katz (Eds), The psycholo, of depression: Contemporary 
theory and research. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 


1974. xvii, 318 p. $15. 

7588. Lipsitt, Don R. (Mt Auburn Hosp, Cambrid е, 

MA) Psychodynamic considerations of һопаа- 

|. sis. In Н. Musaplí (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress 

| ef the International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, 

Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms іп Sj mptom Formation. 
New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p- 

7589. Love, Leonore R. & Kaswan, Jaques W. (U 
California, Los Angeles) Troubled children: Their 
families, schools and treatments. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xi, 314 p. $17.95.— Studied differ- 
ences in the family and school environments of 120 
elementary school children from various socioeconomic 
backgrounds who were seen as "disturbed" as compared 
to those consideréd normal by teachers, principals, and 
counselors. A psychological intervention— Information 
Feedback—for children's difficulties that focuses on 
mobilizing the self-help capabilities of significant adults 
in the child's daily life at home and at school is described 
and compared to child ychotherapy and parent 
counseling interventions. (p ref) 

7590. MacPhillamy, Douglas J. & 

M. (Shasta Abbey, Mt Shasta, CA) as а 
function of levels of desired and obtained pleasure. 
Journal of Abnormal Ps chology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 
S 651-657.—120 paid volunteer adults, equally divided 
into a depressed Broup and nondepressed and psychiatric 

= Control groups (from scores on the MMP), were 
= administered the Pleasant Events Schedule. Mean scores 
of the 3 groups were computed on scales purporting to 
measure obtained, pleasure, activity level, and 


г а potential 
for being reinforced by a wide variety of events. As 
predicted, the depres: group scored significantly lower 


On these scales than the control groups, which did not 
differ significantly from each other. A minor hypothesis, 
derived from the neoanalytic theory of W. Bonime 
= (1966), that depressed Ss would have hi ет scores on a 
- Scale purporting to measure the level of desired gratifica- 
Поп was disconfirmed. (27 ref) Јоиғлаї abstract. 

7591. Matsumoto, Kei. (Kagoshima U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Japan) [Biological research in mental illness.] 
(Шарп) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Арг), Vol 18(1), 
1-6.—Briefly surveys current biological investigations of 
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mental patients, and the author’s recent studies of the 
biochemical responses and functions of the autonomic 
nervous system of 54 chronic schizophrenic, 4 тапіс, 
and 29 depressive psychotic patients. Іа the chronic 
schizophrenic Ss, slightly slow reactions of the asym- 
pathetic system and abnormality of the adrenal medulla 
Occurred, and in the depressive psychotic Ss, abnormal 
functions of the autonomic system were observed. 
Prolonged (24-wk) examinations of 9 male chronic 
schizophrenic Ss who received only dietary treatment (no 
drugs) indicated no distinct excretion of either 17- 
hydroxycorticosteroids or 17-ketosteroids except during 
the occurrence of acute psychotic symptoms. Significant 
increases in the excretion of catecholamines, steroid 
hormones, tryptamine, 3-indoleacetic acid and 5-hydrox- 
yindoleacetic acid occurred just prior to the display of 
acute ое symptoms. (25 ref)—S. Ashida. 

7592. Mawson, A. R. (Loyola U, City Coll New 
Orleans) Anorexia nervosa and the regulation of intake: 
A review. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 43), 


289-308.—Reviews recent work on the central mecha- 
drawn as possible avenues for future research. A 
potential treatment for anorexia nervosa. 
Edinbur; 


iti i Tinical 
personality псе. British Journal of Social & С 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 397-404. Uae 
Character Disorder scale of the Symptom Sign I PE) y 
and the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (1 B 
identify traits characteristic of psychopathic ре n 
ties. 86 18-55 yr old female psychiatric pano 
diagnostic groups—character disorder, personal diu 
ance, and borderline—served as Ss. Data d 16 PF 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov 1-sample test applied to е aliy 
scores identified 2 patterns associated with ре Ле 
deviance which accounted for half the Ss. es ee 
other 6 logically possible personality pat pai 
clearly associated with personality deviance ра in S$ 
L, and Q, were found to be abnormally шш idi 
with character disorders. Further support i i T's rating 
was obtained using A. S. Presly and H. J. Wa Devin 
Scale as a different criterion of personality pati 
Problems in the use of personality categ 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


i 
nisms of food intake in relation to anorexia nervosa. On 
the basis of the review a number of conclusions are 
proposal is outlined for the investigation of vo a 

abstract. 

7593. Mclver, David & Presly, Allan S. Ce 

poen Scotland) Towards the investigation 

: 


5 : 5 ined. 
Боаз in ob: al disorders are examine psychoa: 
7595, Mendelson, Myer. (U Pennsylvania) g, NY: 
nalytic concepts of ion. (2nd ed). dx a critical 
Spectrum, 1974. xiv, 352 p. $15.—Prese ts of depre 
istorical review of psychoanalytic сопсёр © tions 
sion. The development of diagnostic concep 
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of depression, treatment of mourning and depression in 
children, the theoretical aspects of depressive illness, and 
the impact of recent genetic, psychophysiological, and 
pharmacological findings on psychoanalytic concepts of 
depression are also examined. 

1596. Meré, A. Gallego. (Inst Psicoanalítico, Madrid, 
Spain) [Psychoanalytic study of schizophrenic delu- 
sions.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 
1974(Јап-Маг), Vol 11(5), 295-300.—Discusses such 
delusions as “universal hostility" and “reversible death” 
and their theoretical bases. 

7597. Musaph, H. (Ed.). Proceedings of the 2nd 
Congress of the International College of Psychosomatic 
Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in symptom 
formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 

7598. Nagaoka, Kouki. (Nagasaki U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Psychiatric Div, Japan) [Henri Ey's ““Соп- 
sciousness of patient's condition."] (Japn) Kyushu 
Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol 18(1), 50-53.—Intro- 
duces H. Ey's psychiatric approach which classifies acute 
and chronic mental illness in terms of the "negative 
Structure" (dysfunction) and the "positive structure" 
(resolution of the dysfunction) of consciousness. Exam- 
ples are as follows: (a) Manic psychosis:negative 
Structure may be identified by a dysfunction of "spiritual 
unity" and positive structure by the playful behavior of 
the patient. (b) Melancholic psychosis: negative structure 
may be identified by the general clinical symptoms of the 
patient and positive structure by his “tragedic” behavior. 
(с) Acute delirium, hallucinatory psychosis: negative 
Structure may be identified by severe dysfunction of 
eee and positive structure by dramatization, 
шо, and the artificialization of experience. (d) 
pension and delirium: negative structure appears as 
eh thinking, fixation on a concept or extreme 
VN among concepts, etc, and positive structure as 
ms шу to distinguish between the actual and the 
е According to Ey, effective treatment сап be 
RIA Only when the psychiatrist understands the 

‘acteristics of these 2 types of structure.—S. Ashida. 

Nagayama, Haruo; Aikawa, Katsuyo & 
Алу ТЫН Fumiyasu. (Nagasaki U, Medical School, 
studied Mental disorders among university students 

dio. pesa doctors' interviews.] (Japn) Kyushu 
Ports 2000005, 1972(Dec), Vol 188-4) 201-205,—Re- 
en dee of 2-step interviews at Nagasaki University, 
clinical < by psychiatrists with more than 4 yrs of 
min | experience. The Ist interview, approximately 5 
г Опр, was based on answers to a 160-item question- 


Matsun; 


пай е е 5 
view Previously given to each student. The 2nd inter- 
studs, PProXimately 1 hr long, was given to those 


ото were suspected during ће Ist interview of 
receive А mental patients. In 1971, 940 freshmen 
mended f, € Ist interview and 41 students were recom- 
шем, 9" the 2nd. 36 of these 4l took the 2nd 
Some те and for 11 of them the suspicion of having 
f See nal disorder was confirmed. In 1972, 1,041 
Tecomme: Us the Ist interview, and 50 of them were 
and ford for the 2nd interview. Of these 37 did so, 
Confirm ds these the suspicion of mental disorder was 
^ ed. Results indicate a need for public education 


inm 
ental health and for reorganization and expansion of 


22991 


student mental health programs. (English summary 
Ashida. Z { 
7600. Nakagawa, Helen; Osborne, Oliver Н. 
Hartmann, Kathleen. (U Washington, School of Nursi 
Fallacies іп schizophrenia. Nursing —Researc 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 410-415.—Based on records. 
1,769 patients—798 schizophrenic and 971 nonschizo 
phrenic—hospitalized in 2 mental institutions betwi 
1945 and 1969, 17 biological, personal, and sociocult 
presenting problems that pertain especially to ment 
illness were identified. By clustering even as few as 3 
presenting problems, no pattern was evident in more 
than 16% of the schizophrenic patients. This same clust 
could be found manifest in 10% of those not labeled 
schizophrenic. It is concluded that the use of the 
schizophrenia label offers nothing in the way of. 
construct by which systematic decisions about treatme 


pas 
estimat 


20(1-2), 122- 
a measure of 


patients was gr 
of 
ver! 


esteem factor scores ап 
scores than low particip 
Adlers concept of hum: 


5603. P Enrique. (Hos 
. Paunero, 5 

aie Aires, Argentina) [Alienation and menta 
illnesses.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia _ 
Médica, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 1165), 211-285. bene | 
an existential view of alienanon Чеш ve types of — 
alienation and the process of its developmen” 
ershad, Dwarka & Shukla, T. R. (Post-Gradu- 

Research, Chandigarh, 


ils 


diagnostic groups 
impact of social 
admitted during 


‘structured "Interview Schedule" and 2 standard socio- 
economic scales. Most patients were suffering from 
schizophrenia, with almost all the others being in the 
affective and organic groups, with only 2 neurotics. 
Results indicate few significant differences among the 

on socioeconomic status, mode of family, and 
area of domicile. Significant differences were noted in 
| education, in marital status, and in the history of 
venereal disease and head injuries.—D. Berliner. 

7605. Pfeiffer, Wolfgang M. (U Münster, Inst fur 
medizinische Psychologie, W Germany) [Psychoses in a 
culture with strong traditions.] (Germ) Confinia Psychia- 
trica, 1974, Vol 17(1), 15-41.—Carried out a field study 
of 57 psychiatrically ill persons, identified by local 
informants, on a Sumatran island. The sociocultural 
characteristics, data-collection methods, discussions of 
psychological disturbances and their causes, and patient 
Characteristics are reported in detail. The sex, age, 
education, occupation, diagnosis, length of illness and its 
course, and symptoms are reported for 40 of the patients, 
and case summaries of several schizophrenics, “a typical 
periodic psychosis,” and manic-depressive disorders are 
_ given. The patients were 10-85 yrs old, most were 

- diagnosed as schizophrenic, most had little or no formal 
schooling, and a number included conditions of atheto- 
sis, epilepsy, Parkinsonism, hemiparesis, and severe 
mental retardation. The principal points emphasized are 
the field-study characteristics and the relative universali- 
ty of Agna a disorders.—/. N, Mensh. 

7606. Pinkerton, Philip. (U Liverpool, Inst of Child 
Health, England) Symptom formation reconsidered in 
psychosomatic terms. In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings 
- of the 2nd Congress of the International College of 
_ Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms 
dn As a Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. 
vii, 303 p. 

-.. 7607. Planells, Montserrat. [The corporal schemata in 
relation to affective abnormalities.] (Span) Revista de 
Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974( ar-Apr) Vol 
_ 29(127), 335-343.— Discusses body image and drawings 

of the self and others as they relate to affective 
disturbances. 

_ 7608. Post, Robert M. & Goodwin, Frederick K. 

(NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Estimation of brain amine 

metabolism їп affective illness: inal fluid 
studies utilizing probenecid. In H. Musaph (Ed), 
Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
~ Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. New York, NY: S. 
_ Karger, 1974. vii, 303 р. 

7609. Rees, Jancis R.; Allsopp, М. N. & Hullin, R. Р. 
(U Leeds, England) EE EH за 
phan and other amino acids in manic-depressive 
patients. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug), Vol 4(3), 
334-337.— Determined plasma tryptophan concentra- 
. tions in serial blood samples from a Short-cycle (2-3 day) 
. manic-depressive patient and 4 manic-depressive pa- 
.. tients with longer (60-day) affective cycles. Tryptophan 

levels. varied significantly with affective state in the 
- short-cycle patient and i of the longer-cycle patients. 

Correlation in the short-cycle patient was better with 


blood samples taken at 3 PM than at 9 AM.—Journal 
abstract. У 
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7610. Rees, W. Linford. (London U, St Bartholomews 
Hosp, England) Personality and psychodynamic mecha. 
nisms in migraine. In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedin; 9 of 
the 2nd Congress of the International College of Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symp- 
tom Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 
303 p. 

7611. Rendon, Mario. (Bellevue Psychiatric Hosp, 
New York, NY) Transcultural aspects of Puerto Rican 
mental illness in New York. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 18-24. 
— Presents data on demographic and psychiatric charac- 
teristics of New York residents of Puerto Rican origin. 
Compared to non-Puerto Ricans, these show on 
overall incidence of mental illness, with especially high 
rates among late adolescents and more frequent diagnos- 
es of schizophrenia. Several factors are cited which bear 
more heavily upon Puerto Ricans than non-Puerto 
Ricans in similar socioeconomic circumstances; ер» 
unrealistic aspirations and linguistic inabilities. Conflicts 
between cultural patterns also induce stress as the young 
Puerto Rican is forced to accept the seeming indecencies 
of American competition, sexual freedom, and nuclear 
family structure. Symptoms of hysteria and вое 
nia specific to Puerto Ricans in America аге described. 
—MW. R. Street. 4 T U 

7612. Rodnick, Eliot H. & Goldstein, меа _ 
California, Los Angeles) Premorbid adjustment an e 
recovery of mothering function in acute schizop! m 
women. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, (Oe 
83(6), 623-628.—42 female acute, 1st-admiissión ee xo 
phrenics treated briefly in a community menta s 
center were followed from day of admision i 

stdischarge. Mothers in the sample, de pure 
Баш of premorbid adjustment (л = 19 goo Paine 
bids; n = 8 poor premorbids) were studied ie it 
the changing patterns of child care shown ста mathe 
period. Results indicate that poor premorbi BU. 
were younger than good premorbids at the ШК Р 
Ist psychotic episode and had at least 1 infe E middle 
children of good premorbids were large! he implica- 
childhood. Data are discussed in terms xd E. qiie 
tions of early release programs for schizophre the whole 
ultimate mental health of the offspring and o Es 
area of "high-risk" studies. (16 vel) Ju MI) 

7613. Rome, Howard P. (Mayo Clinic, Roc lications- 
Depressive illness: Its sociopsychiatric IPT s 
Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jun), Vol 4(6), 5 ociocultural 
es suicidal behavior and its relationship os metabolic 
and economic factors. Cerebral bioamine 


depression. Contributing social factors ш 
ence of residence and of behavioral с d а negativ 
polarization and compartmentalization, 4 oH 
view of life and the universe. The correlati E 1 
radicalization and increased suicide rates elective 1n 
cultures is noted. Environmental factors pé develop- 
the development of depression since they s necessity of 
ment of different coping patterns. Sn factors 
considering both universal and LOL 
in depression is stressed. (51 ref) —C. Wrig yractice, New 
7614. Rubinstein, Benjamin B. (Private Pong 
York, NY) On metaphor and relat 
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Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol 1, 
70-108.—Discusses the nature of metaphor formation, 
the varieties and functions of metaphors, and the 
relations of metaphors to normal and pathological 
thought processes. Metaphors are not semigrammatical 
or incomplete sentences, as suggested by N. Chomsky 
and J. J. Katz, but are expressions of a logical process by 
which classes possessing similar conspicuous attributes 
are subsumed under a more general class. Metaphors 
serve as devices for the evolution of language, compen- 
sate for the deficiencies of ordinary language, and help 
express vague, complex, or highly individual thoughts 
and emotions. Some parallels can be found between the 
process of metaphor formation and certain pathological, 
paralogical aspects of schizophrenic language and 
thought. It is suggested that the study of metaphor 
formation as a process of classification can shed light on 
| ро in general. (2⁄ p ref)—J. Kelly. 
и . Sahánek, О. & Vitková, D. (Psychiatrická 
léčebna, Brno, Czechoslovakia) [The psi concep- 
tion and classification of endogenous psychosis.] (Czec) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 17-22. 
—Reviews literature about “atypical” or “mixed” psyc- 
ig and analyzes 41 cases so diagnosed between 1 
d jugi Kraepelin's dichotomy of function- 
nat p b s; it is suggested that atypical psychoses are 
uM 0 be classified as independent, nosological entities. 
if ie to the manic-depressive category, regardless 
Da vd the atypical clinical component is more or 
җон ent, if remissions between psychotic episodes are 
of a If remissions are not complete, the diagnosis 
50] izoaffective psychosis or periodic (circular) schi- 
Zophrenia should be made. (Russian & English summar- 
S и | tef)—V. Fischmann. 
Me aid рше Arthur Н. (U Rochester, School of 
ania des Dentistry) Depression as affect, character 
bor урот formation. Psychoanalysis & Con- 
the А сіепсе, 1972, Vol 1, 327-351.—Differentiates 
E ue ines of depression as affect, character style, 
adaptive se NOME and discusses the somatic 
eus ER anism (withdrawal) which underlies de- 
адан dons Depression is seen as a conservation- 
longed ie Teaction to unpleasant situations or pro- 
BOT hel dom The predominant affects of depres- 
Rechts PE and hopelessness function as signals 
ieee dub activities may lead to a re-experiencing of 
behavi deprivation and can result in constructive 
orma ne adjustments or in further maladaptive hs hes 
categorie The clinical syndromes of depression fall into 
Prevent. a $—exogenous depression, in which symptoms 
infantile 4 Teawakening of pain associated wi the 
sion, in eparation experience, and endogenous depres- 
aggression. Es symptoms result from a turning in of 
Important foe a the self. It is suggested that it is 
types of de т therapists to distinguish the stages and 
freatme i pression so that appropriate approaches to 
7617. Se be provided. (2%, p ref)—J. Kelly. 
Coll Gt eiler, Lauren H. & Summers, Gene F. (Queens 
items idi New York) Toward an interpretation of 
Science & M, field studies of mental illness. Social 
бушай edicine, 1974(Aug) Vol 8(8) 459-467. 
to (a) descr; а study of 1,003 rural heads of households 
Scribe the level of 2 symptom types among 
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subgroups in a rural population and (b) consider th 
importance of status variables and physiological malaise 
as factors in producing psychological stress. Data sugges 
that the quantity of psychological stress found in the 
rural community adult population was only minimall 
related to the ages of Ss. (40 ref)—Journal abstra 
_ 7618. Seligman, Martin E. (U Pennsylvania) Depres 
sion and learned helplessness. In R. J. Friedman & M. 
M. Katz (Eds), The psychology of depression: Contempo- - 
rary theory and research. New York, NY: John Wiley. 1 
Sons, 1974. xvii, 318 p. $15. 5 
7619. Serban, George & Woloshin, Gerald W. (New 
York U, Medical Ctr) Relationship between pre- and. 
postmorbid psychological stress in schizophrenics. _ 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2, 
507-517.—To determine the relationship between pres- 
chizophrenic (childhood and adolescence) problems and - 
the pattern of difficulties facing patients in their a ult. 
years, 516 chronic and 125 acute schizophrenics and 95. 
normal individuals were given the Social Stress and 
Functionability Inventory for Psychotic Disorders. 
Results demonstrate that schizophrenics encountered 
more problems in their youth, adolescence, and adult 
years compared to normals. Also, both chronic and acute” 
schizophrenics showed a high degree of continuity. 
between earlier and later types of difficulties. (21 rel) 
—Journal abstract. И m 
7620. Shackleton, V. J. (Ashridge Management Coll, | 
Berkhamsted, England) Factors affecting the decla 
tion and communication of symptoms by. psychiatri 
patients. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, | 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(4), 405-412.—Reports 2 experiments | 
on the effect of different situations on the responses. of 
psychiatric patients to self-report personality and vie 
tom measures. Exp I with 64 newly referred 16-65 yr 0 d 
patients, compared the responses of patients seen ina. 
psychiatric outpatient clinic with a comparable коше 
seen at home. Exp II, which used 64 similar Ss, studied. 
the effect of a Ist psychiatric interview on patients” 
responses. All Ss completed the short form of the. 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, the Eysenck Personali- - 
ty Inventory, the Cornell Medical Index, and 5 эзо 
scales Бу J. G. Ingham. Female patients consistently | 
reported more роси and a greater intensity of | 
symptoms, than males. The different situations had no - 


significant effect on Neuroticism, Extraversion, and _ 


Symptom scores. It is concluded that the situational - 
variables investigated can be regarded as insignificant - 
influences on the fepe of similar psychiatric | 
atients. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. ? 
$ 7621. Shaffer, John W.; Perlin, Seymour; Schmidt, 
Chester W. & Stephens, Joseph H. (Johns Hopkins U, 
Medical School) The prediction of suicide in schizophre- 
nia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Nov), Vol | 
159(5), 349-355,—Collected case history data on 361. 
schizophrenics from the time of their admission. These 
cases were subsequently followed for up to 5 yrs, and the 
incidence of suicide (12 out of 361) was determined. 
After elimination of all follow-up information, the case 
folders of the 12 suicides were interspersed among а 
random sample of 75 cases drawn from the remainin; 
349. These 87 cases were then blindly reviewed by 2. 
psychiatrists who rated each for degree of suicide 


ore 


ential on an 11-point scale. Raters’ accuracy and the 
edictive value of clinical and sociodemographic signs 
ere also evaluated. Results indicate that although none 
- of the signs and ratings, either singly or in combination, 
ded individual accuracy of prediction superior to 
lassification by base rate, the clinical judgments of the 
psychiatrists were significantly correlated with outcome 
(p. < .01). As expected, the number of previous suicide 
ttempts was the most important single variable associat- 
| 9 with outcome as well as the one which most 
fluenced raters’ judgments. Previously published “risk” 
cales were largely ineffective. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7622. Silverman, Lloyd H. (New York U) Drive 
Stimulation and psychopathology: On the conditions 
_ under which drive-related external events evoke patho- 
~ logical reactions. Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Sci- 
тсе, 1972, Vol 1, 306-326.— Discusses environmental 
"conditions which precipitate psychopathological reac- 
tions by stimulating a threatening drive, and reviews 
"laboratory and clinical investigations of the evocation of 
“pathological defenses by subliminal and supraliminal 
resentations of drive-related stimuli. It was found that 
expression of conflict-producing drives which are acti- 
vated by external stimuli will be blocked when the drive 
relevance of the stimulus is hidden, when the situation 
prohibits drive expression, or when unconscious mean- 
ngs make drive expression taboo. It is postulated that 4 
conditions are necessary for external stimuli to evoke 
pathological defenses: (a) the drive aroused must be 
- unacceptable to the individual, (b) ego-strength must be 
insufficient for the individual to handle the drives 
daptively, (c) a minimal level of drive derivatives must 
be available to consciousness, and (d) the situation in 
which the stimuli appear must discourage direct drive 
_ expression. (2 p ref}—J. Kelly. 
| 7623. Skinner, Harvey 
я offmann, Helmut. (U Western Ontario, London, 


"anada) Alcoholic personality types: Identification and 
correlates. Journal of 


- Vol 83(6), 658-666. 
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7625. Smith, Landgrave T. (U Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Ctr) Schizophrenia: The case for an organic 
brain syndrome. Biological _ Psychology Bulletin, 
1974(Mar), Vol 3(3), 84-98.— Considers accounts of 
schizophrenia involving autoimmunological mecha- 
nisms, errors in biogenic amine metabolism, and enzy- 
matic factors. The evidence appears to support the 
position that in a definable segment of the schizophrenic 
population there is a metabolic anomaly which is 
correlated with symptom manifestation. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7626. Soni, Som D. & Rockley, G. Joseph, (Prestwich 
Hosp, Manchester, England) Socio-clinical substrates of 
folie à deux. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
125, 230-235.— Presents 8 cases of folie à deux seen ata 
European hospital. A relevant review of the literature in 
conjunction with these cases suggests that while the 
principal in folie à deux is always a psychotic who 
Initiates the delusions on the basis of his morbid 
psychotic illness, the associates have an assortment of 
abnormalities including schizophrenia, subnormality, 
susceptible personality, and dementia which predispose 
them to acquire the delusions of their partners. The 
social milieu is considered as a determinant of the actual 
content of the delusional systems, and precipitant ın 
some cases. A socio-clinical approach in treating folie à 
deux is suggested. (23 ref)—Journal summary. 

7627. ркан, Irving & Freedman, Norbert. (State y 
New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) d 
language construction approach for the examination 
self/object representation in varying clinical ee 
Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol di 
132-178.—Discusses the relation between some forms e 
syntactic construction in patient speech and the ques 
of clinical signs of hae ata a Tapes of г ther: ру 
sessions involving 4 different patients were апа! уа a 
type of language code (fragmented, narrative, Af self E. 
plex language), language status (representation dion 
significant objects), and language focus (represe it was 
of self and objects as isolated or interacting). d states 
found that the depressed, paranoid, and reu. ^ 
of 1 patient were characterized by distinctive Ben 
language construction, that schizophrenic Aa 
correlated with a high degree of fragmente! Ш ү f 
and that paranoid delusions were associated Mer "mio 
Proportion of conditional language constructi of some 
concluded that patient differences in the V relative 
syntactic constructions reflect differences in d o (44 p 
distribution of narcissistic libido and object libido. 
ref)—J. Kelly. $ nA 

7628. Stevenson, lan. (U Virginia) Xen у а 
review and report of a case. Proceedings аи 31, 264 p: 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974(Feb), Vo. denos ol 
— Presents a case of responsive xenoglossy e of the S'S 
learned language skill) inexplicable on the Бана Я 
background. S was а 37-yr-old Jewish-Ameri or knew 
wife who had never been to Scand dinavian 
intimately anyone who could speak any evidence of 
language. She had not previously shown any lity capable 
Шошо abilities. uere ihe aie у "ring 
Of speaking Swedish, developed un »; physician 
hypnotic a regressions employed by th Ss Polish 
husband. Extensive interviews of S wit 


P 
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speaking persons, supported by examinations of copies 
of original tapes by 3 additional Swedish-speaking 
persons, concurred that the case involved responsive 
xenoglossy. Cryptomnesia is considered extremely im- 

robable on the basis of testimony by S's mother and 2 
siblings as well as from S's low aptitude for foreign 
language. The personal characteristics of the S, results of 
extensive interviews with S and members of her family, 
as well as findings of psychological tests and a polygraph 
test for lie detection, yield no indication of fraud. 
Extrasensory perception is ruled out and the conclusion 
drawn that the case offers strong evidence of the survival 
of physical death by some aspect of human personality. 
—R. Scott. 

7629. Stutte, Hermann. (Kinder-Jugenpsychiatrische, 
Universitátsklinik, Marburg/Lahn, W Germany) [Neu- 
rotic delinquency caused by a Thersites complex.] 
(Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychia- 
trie, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(5), 161-166.—Analyzed 32 juve- 
nile patients with reference to the somatic, psychological, 
and criminological aspécts of their delinquent tenden- 
cies, and points out that a crisis of individuation may 
arise from a conflict of self-estimation connected with 
real, but overestimated, or simply imaginary somatic 
imperfections (Thersites complex). This complex has its 
own concrete therapeutic and preventive possibilities, 
Which are briefly mentioned. (46 ref) —Journal summary. 
,. 1630. Timsit-Bertheir, M. (Medical Psychology Serv- 
Ice, Liége, Belgium) [Recent EEG developments in early 
infantile autism.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 556-567.—Unlike spontaneous 
EEGs, which may lead to gross diagnostic errors, the 
averaging of evoked potentials has led to results which 
have a descriptive but not a causative value. The primary 
оволодів of the auditory evoked potential аге exactly 
2 Same in autistic and normal children, indicating that 

€ sensory input to the cortex is unaffected. On the 
Other hand, autistic children show an increase of the 
саар component №, especially obvious during 
NE sleep, pointing to a disruption of the integrative 
ane tons of the cortex linked to an imbalance between 
in Matory and inhibitory systems regulating senso’ 

ay As for the late components, studie through 
i ^ stimulations, autistic children show a pathological 
tht (рде negative wave, leading to the hypothesis 
a a Cortical processes responsible for conditioning 

also disturbed in these children. (English, Dutch, 


E Italian & Spanish summaries)—Journal 
ds Ucha Udabe, Ronaldo. Biochemistry and 
МУ with special reference to psycho- 
the Hey In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of 


Congress of the International College of 


похота Medicine, Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms 
Vii, ni Formation. New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. 
Te Upadhyay, R. K. (Ranchi U, Hosp for Mental 
owards India) A study of the opinion of the educated 
Ocial aca illnesses. Indian Journal of Psychiatric 
tudes ork, 1973(ul), Vol 2(1), 10-15.—Studied atti- 
Жум Ad mental illness, with an eye toward 
Support utilization of increasing government financial 
Port for mental health services. 60 students, teachers, 
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х 2 = 
53; 7628-76 
294 
and school administrators whose education ranged fron 
intermediate through MA degree completed a rati 
schedule on the nature and treatment of mental illn 
Findings show that even among educated persons, fail 
healing and cruel physical treatment remain comme 
few are well informed about methods of scien! 
treatment; most cannot recognize mental illnesses unt 
they are in advanced stages; and many are still unawar 
of the psychiatric implications of alcoholism, homose 
ality, and crime.—D. Berliner. 
7633. van den Berg, J. H. (U Leiden, Inst for Co 
Psychology, Netherlands) Divided existence and co 
plex society: An historical approach. Pittsburgh, РА: 
Duquesne University Press, 1974. xii, 306 p.—Dis 
the relationship of "divided existence" (i.e., multip 
personality) to culture. Based on the idea that it was wit 
the onset of complex, industrial society that multip 
personality appeared, the incidences of these occurren 
and their relationship of mesmerism, hypnotism, 
unconscious, and other psychological phenomena 
analyzed. Ч 
7634. van Keep, Pieter А. & Kellerhals, Jean M. Th 
impact of socio-cultural factors on symptom fo tion 
Some results of a study on aging women in Switzerla 
In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of 
International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, 
Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. 
New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 P 
7635. Veeraraghavan, Vimala. (Delhi U, School c 
Social Work, India) Marital relations: A co a 
study amongst neurotics and normals. /ndian Journal of 
Psychiatric Social Work, 1973(Jul), Vol 2(1), 1-9.—In j 
tigated the marital relationships of 25 hysteria i nd 
anxiety state neurotics undergoing treatment in поа jf 
under qualified psychiatrists. Ss were matched with 
normal persons with similar backg 'ounds. A struci 
questionnaire was used. Results indicate that about tv 
as many neurotic Ss as normal Ss experienced incompati 
bility in temperament, nonmaterial expectations from he 
spouse, the impression that demands remain unful 
and maladjustment in sexual relations, Almost all fa 
support the hypothesis that married neurotic wom 
have more strained marital relations than do norm 
— D. Berliner. 
7636. vaa Gerald y pes ja Mental y In 
Sleep Lab) Dreaming а s x 
Жаш. 1974(ul), Vol 47) 63-77-—Examines the 


i imi i te 
hypothesis that similar brain mechanisms may operate 
T and in e The theory that = 
deprivation is a causa agent in mental illness is seen to 


, , and hypotheses based on REN 
have been disproved between normal individuals and . 


roved in all but 1 case. The 
irregularities in serotonin 

E to-geniculate-occipital spikes 
has j i ested in humans, bi 1 
апа findings thus far 


there are pro | 
аге гасот озіме, While 15 yrs о 
produced no firm evidence relatin| 


to schizophrenia, it is no! 


7637. Watson, Stanley J. (Stanford U, Medical 
hool) Effect of delayed auditory feedback on process 
reactive schizophrenic subjects. Journal of Abnor- 
al Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 609-615.—A 

group of 20 male process schizophrenic, 20 male reactive 
» schizophrenic, and 20 normal Ss read a passage aloud 
nder delayed auditory feedback. S grouping, length of 
Ospitalization, age, education, reading speed, and 

diometric variables were controlled. It was theorized 
“that normal Ss would be most affected by delayed 

auditory feedback, followed by reactive and then process 
х Results до not support this hypothesis; after 
arying for control reading time, the effect of 
| diagnostic group disappeared. However, post hoc analy- 
sis revealed a subgroup of process patients more 


. Weissman, Albert. (Pfizer Pharmaceuticals, 
| Groton, CT) Current research in drugs and behavior as 
id relates to the mentally disordered offender. In L. M. 
rvine & T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered ojfender: 11. Springfield, IL: Charles 
. € Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p. $9.75. 
-... 7639. Wittkower, Е. D. & Warnes, Н. (McGill U, 
- Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Transcultural - 
ics. In H. Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd Congress 
the International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, 
msterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. 
ew York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 
-.. 7640. Woerner, М: 
Island Jewish—Hillsi 


6/sec positive 
tche: EEG patients. 
pn. patients with PSP was 

matched normal EEG siblings. 
5 0i ariety of measures including preg- 
_ nancy and birth histories, developmental variables 

obtained from mothers’ reports and School records, 


P and normal EEG 
т little to indicate a 
the PSP pattern, but 
f)—Journal abstract. 
olkind, S. N. (London Hosp Medical Coll, 
gland) Psychological factors and the minor symp- 

of pregnancy. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 

(Jun), Vol 18(3), 161-165.—Investigated the rela- 
nship of minor symptoms of pregnancy to the Malaise 
ventory (MI) and the the Pregnancy Questionnaire. Of. 

women who completed the interviews, 37 were 
- classified as neurotic from their Scores on the MI. A 
_ number of symptoms were found to be more common in 
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the neurotic group and it appears that a woman with 
previous neurotic or psychological difficulties is likely to. 
see herself as having a marked number of uncomfortable 
symptoms during pregnancy.—W. G. Shipman. 
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7642. Adilman, Philip H. Mary Ann and mother: An 
adolescent’s turmoil to individuate. Adolescence, 
1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 199-220.— Describes the history 
and treatment of a 14-yr-old female admitted to hospital 
because of truancy, promiscuity, and defiant behavior. 
The case illustrates the need to assess certain adolescent 
behavior in terms of an unresolved symbiosis with the 
mother. (16 ref) 

7643. Bleckner, Janet E. (California State U, San 
Francisco) Psychological characteristics of the Haight 
“junkie,” Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 
6(1), 21-28.—Administered a Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
and interviewed 37 male and 17 female heroin addicts to 
assess characteristics of "middle class junkies." Test 
Scores indicate the blots tended to be viewed in a global 
rather than detailed manner; Ss expressed few anxiety 
signs, an excess of diffuse over form-dominated color, 
and more animal than human content. The sociological 
history data from the interviews were correlated with the 
Rorschach scores and the addicts characterized s 
impulsive, immature, lacking awareness of realities o 
daily existence, lacking responsibility, operating from a 
modal of the noncoping male parent, coming from 1 
home stressing conformity and superficial interpersonal 
relations, and Tacking self-esteem.—R. Tomasko. e 

7644. Calicchia, John P. (New York Inst of ho 
gy) Narcotic addiction and perceived locus of ЗЧ). 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Oct), Уо aie 
499—504.— Tested predictions derived from the rane 
induced internality explanation of the relatio a 
between narcotics and locus of control. Rotter’s me AE 
External Control Scale was administered to s suis 
addicts who either were receiving the heroin su dr 
Narcotic methadone or were undergoing à Td i 
abstinence form of rehabilitation. Results SUPE fernally 
hypotheses that (a) addicts would be more intere g 
oriented than their control counterparts, (b) PICS ol 
addicts would hold significantly more interna d C) the 
control beliefs than the abstinence addicts, а ould be 
length of addiction and perceived intere PERS 
positively correlated. Data are discussed in а т айр 
narcotic-induced internality explanation and m e 
for the treatment of addicts. (15 Ue GER 

7645. Carlsson, Carl; Claeson, Lars-Erik & Petea 
Lena. (Lillhagen Mental Hosp, Go alcohol 
Psychometric signs of cerebral dysfunction e 6802), 
ics. British Journal of Addiction, 1973(Jun), alcoholics 
83-86.— Psychometricall tested 67 chron maa for 


К indi at 83.07 
signs of cerebral dysfunction. Results indicate e 3 of 


gests that alcoholism interferes with the ment accep! 
the alcoholic himself, by impairing his capacity (0 
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himself and perceive the world, thus preventing his 
adjustment to life. It also damages the mental health of 
all of the other members of his family by hindering the 
development of a good family environment. 

7647. Chambers, Carl D.; Bridge, T. Peter; Petersen, 
David M. & Ellinwood, Everett M. (U Miami, Medical 
School, Div of Addiction Sciences) Methaqualone: 
Another ''safe" sedative? Journal of Drug Issues, 
1974(Spr), Vol 4(2) 126-129.—Presents statistics on 
acute nonfatal and fatal reactions to methaqualone seen 
during 1972 at Jackson Memorial Hospital (Dade 
County, Florida). It was found that cases involving 
methaqualone represented 8.9% of all acute drug 
reactions and 30.1% of all acute reactions involving 
sedatives. In.a substantial number of cases reaction to 
methaqualone was associated with use of other drugs or 
alcohol. All fatalities resulting from accidental overdoses 
of methaqualone involved individuals 21 yrs old or 
younger. It is suggested that methaqualone can no longer 
be considered a safe, nonabused sedative.—J. Kelly. 

7648. Cocconcelli, C. (Istituto Psichiatrico "S. Lazza- 
To”, Reggio Emilia, Italy) [The phenomenon of nonalco- 
holic addiction in the Italian sociocultural environment: 
Reality and prejudice.] (Fren) Rivista Sperimentale di 
Freniatria e Medicina Legale delle Alienazioni Mentali, 
1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1390-1399.—Examined cases 
treated from 1901 to 1970 in an interprovincial neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital with outpatient facilities. The period 
1961-1970 showed notably different characteristics than 
other years, especially the use of intoxicants not actually 
definable as drugs, a lower average user age, and 
Socially-based rather than physically-based reasons for 
use. In the same period, conditions normally accompa- 
nying addiction (as defined by the World Health 
Organization) were absent. Considering the significance 
ч these findings, and the rootedness of Italian sociocul- 
Bor ees it ү suggested that presens repressive 

seem greatly out of proportion. (Italian summa- 

YL Klinko А рер 
Mi 7649. Coe, John I. (Hennepin County General Hosp, 
proi pos MN) Sexual asphyxias. Life-Threatening 
cen 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 171-175.—Some asphyxial 
Wee in young white males, usually by hanging, are 
h lents occurring during aberrant sexual activity. The 
i ysical aspects and limited psychological knowledge of 
hese cases that distinguish them from suicidal deaths are 

Iscussed.— Journal abstract. 
€o,650. Colon, P. G. (US Public Health Service, Federal 
addict ions Inst, San Pedero, CA) The effects of heroin 
1974 0n on teeth. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs. 
«740ап), Vol 6(1), 57-60.—Describes the impact of 
rela айбісіоп on oral health. Heroin withdrawal is 
vated to the occurrence of necrotizing ulcerative 
ees (trench mouth). The high incidence of dental 
ios noted in a review of the medical records of 322 
ad sA is attributed to local environmental factors 
t s With systemic effects of heroin, rather than to 
Aqu itself. (16 ref) 

in x De Forest, John W.; Roberts, Thomm K. & 
Ноо, Ray. (Texas Research Inst of Mental Sciences, 
Nus us Drug abuse: A family affair? Journal of Drug 
Personal 74(Spr), Vol 4(2), 130-134.—Compared the 
and interpersonal behavior patterns of 31 
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mothers of adolescent patients at a drug abuse clinic 
those of a matched group of mothers from non-d 
abuse families. The MMPI and the Interpersonal C 
List were used to measure levels of interpersoi 
behavior assessed by T. Leary's interpersonal system. 
was found that the drug abuse mothers were m 
less identified with their mothers than were the control. 
mothers. Significant numbers of drug abuse mot 
described their husbands as hostile, critical, and а! 
gant, and their children as hostile and resentful. It 
concluded that members of drug abuse families ma: 
help-rejecting and that mothers can serve as medi: 
between hostile fathers and children. It is suggested th 
therapeutic intervention with drug-abusing adoles 
must focus on the family as a whole.—J. Kelly. 
7652. Deikel, Stuart M. (U California, Los Angel 
The life and death of Lenny Bruce: A psycholo 
autopsy. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1974(Fal), Vol 
176-192.— Discusses the life and show-business 
Lenny Bruce to determine whether he deli 
caused his own death by morphine overdose, if th 
any significant indices that clarify why death oc 
when it did, and the appropriate assignment fo 
mode of death. Factors involved in Bruce’s success 
comedian, his eventual decline, arrests for obscenity, 
use of drugs, and various personality characteris 
described. Findings suggest that Bruce’s death 
subintentional death of moderate lethality (іе, Or 
which the decedent has played an indirect, uncons 
role in hastening his death). (27 ref)—L. Gorsey. 1 
7653. Demoulin, Ch.; Donnay-Richelle, J.; Renerte, 
C. & Timsit, M. (U Liége, Belgium) [Perverse strui 
and sexual deviations: I. Clinical approach.] (Fren) 
1973(Nov), Vol 73(6), 725-746 
nstances of sexual perversion from 


Du 


gische Beitrag 
im d ls jailed for mere! 
ith 20 controls 

Mond or prostitution). Results of the Rose 

Picture Frustration Test showed pagers difference 
between the 2 groups; s tended to avo 
questions of guilt, to view t 
pe that time a 


пай x т 
Ta fanny higher for tendencies to lie. In 
neuroticism, extraversion, rigidity, dogmatism, 
tendency to lie were measured in 
juvenile jailed offend 
offenders were more пе! 


those not in jail. Neuro ‹ 
detention. Only female detain 


127 male and 51 fi 
218 controls. Jailed” 
lie than 
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igher rigidity score than nondetainees. (English & 
French summaries) (17 ref)— T. Fisher. 

= 7655. Devaux, С.; Petit, G.; Perol, Y. & Porot, M. 
| (Hopital Général, Clinique Neurologique et Psychiat- 
| "rique de la Faculté de Médecine de Clermont-Ferrand, 
rance) [Inquiry into parricide in France.] (Fren) 
- Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Feb), Vol 1(2), 
_ 161-168.—Reports the chief statistical and psychopatho- 
"m. г; E ы 
logical features which characterized 62 cases of parricide 
Occurring in France 1958-1967. Parricide most often 
occurred in the North, in an agricultural population, and 
among those with a poor scholastic record; it was most 
_ Often committed by males. Of the parent-slayings, 65% 

Were of father by son, 20% mother by son, and 6% father 
by daughter. At least half of the families in which 
parricide took place were of a classically negative type; 

Le. a parent missing, or parents tyrannical and physical- 
ly abusive, utterly indifferent to the child’s needs, etc. 
Roughly 60% of the cases presented a major psychotic 
syndrome, 20% an epilepsy, and 20% alcoholism; Of the 
psychotic syndromes, 64% were schizophrenic, 16% 
delusions of persecution, 8% chronic hallucinated states, 
8% were manic-depressive, and 4% delusions of influ. 
ence. Those not clearly belonging to any of the 
established categories of mental disease presented the 
psychotic traits of psychological rigidity, nervous “cris- 
es,” or affective instability.—H. E. King. 

7656. Devroye, A. (U Liége, Clinique Psychiatrique, 
Belgium) [Incest: Bibliographical review.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Nov), Vol 73(6), 661-712. 
—Reviews the literature on incest extensively. Ethnologi- 
_ cal data documenting the near-universality of the incest 
taboo are discussed in reference to various unconvincing 
cal data stemming from 
frequency of incest are 
re viewed from a family 
nerational event. The effect of 


7657. Feldstein, Stanley; Chesler, Phyllis & Fink, 
Max. (U Baltimore) Psychological differentiation and 
the response of opiate addicts to pharmacological 
treatment. British Journal of Addiction, 1973(Jun), Vol 
68(2), 151-157.—Re-evaluated the internal consistency 

the Heroin Addict Questionnaire (HAQ) and exam- 
ined its relationship to rsonality dimensions. In a study 
of 21 male opiate addicts in a City hospital treatment 
Service, it was hypothesized that an inverse relationshi, 
would exist between the extent to which addicts claim to 
use heroin as a “normalizer” and their levels of 
орыс differentiation. Ss were administered the 

AQ, the Embedded Figures Test (EFT), the Breskin 

gidity Test (BRT), and the California F Scale. Results 
show that the levels of Ss’ psycholo, 


7658. Forbes, C. D.; Prentice, C. R. & Sclare, A. B. (U 
Glasgow, Royal Infirmary, Scotland) Surreptitious 
ingestion of warfarin. British Journal of Psychiatry, 


«д 
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1974(Sep), Vol 125, 245—247.— Presents the case study of 
а 27-yr-old male who was treated for complications from 
the periodic ingestion of 5 mg of warfarin. It is Suggested 
that surreptitious ingestion of anticoagulant drugs 
represents a form of deliberate disability in which the 
patient consciously deals with emotionally stressful 
circumstances by inducing a simulated illness, 

7659. Fracchia, John; Sheppard, Charles; Ricca, 
Elizabeth & Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp, 
NY) Interrelations among Psychological needs of 
suburban heroin addicts. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 559-562.—Among the 15 
variables assessed by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Scale (EPPS) for 50 male and 9 female applicants to a 
suburban methadone maintenance program, the pattern, 
direction, and magnitudes of correlations between need 
States were significantly different from those of the EPPS 
normative sample. The tendency of addicts to associate 
positively a number of incompatible needs is discussed in 
terms of its implications for counseling, generating 
interpersonal conflict, and understanding the addict as 
an individual.—Journal abstract. i 

7660. Friedman, Richard C.; Friedman, Judith G. & 
Ramirez, Terry. (El Paso Ctr for Mental Health & 
Mental Retardation Services, TX) The heroin overdose 
as a method of attempted suicide. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1973(Jun), Vol 68(2), 137-143.—Explored the 
relationship between overdose, depression, and ашай 
103 patients in a methadone maintenance щш А 
survey of Ss revealed that 33 had taken heroin ik 
during their lives, and historical reconstruction of ‘A 
events showed that most overdoses were covert suici 
attempts. Only 12% were accidents due to variate 
Street samples; 38% of the covert suicide ает is d Н 
related to incarceration. It is suggested that jai Ra in 
role in contributing to the etiology of suicidal behan et 
addicts. 5 cases are presented Я E the caus 
overdose in this group.—Journal abstract. —— 

7661. Grotjalin, Martin. (U Southern California) m 
changing view of sexual pathology. e 
Psychoanalysis, 1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 407-41 m 
that nowadays individuals are less driven by anxi 25 fe 
fear in the sexual area, so that sexuality reflects a Rd 
less healthy acceptance of sex in all forms. As edita 
new types of sexual pathology are eene d 
Psychotherapy of sexual disorders is facilitate: iors, and 

7662. Harper, Mary J. Courts, doctore, Aig 
delinquents: An inquiry into the uses of psycl I Work, 
youth corrections. Smith College Studies in so low-up 
1974(Jun), Vol 44(3), 158-178.—Conducted а s ando 
study of the usefulness of psychiatric айа ns, bas 
how psychiatric diagnoses and recommenda] redit 
upon categories of ego functioning, a Lae т after 
recidivism among 88 “assaultive boys" in the Aychiatri 
the evaluations. Major findings were that Pientifying 
evaluations did not appear to be useful in ! Nonclin- 
dangerous juveniles or in predicting тесшн 0 
ical variables were also examined and арз point 
better predictors of assaultive behaviors. Fin rediction 
to the need for a psychosocial approach in P 
and treatment. —M. W. Linn. 5 и) On the 

7663. Hollis, W. Slater. (Memphis State hol factor. 
etiology of criminal homicides: The alcol 
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Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 2(1), 50-53.—Attempts to document the extent of 
alcohol involvement in criminal homicides. For all 
homicides (N = 372) in Memphis, Tennessee, over an 
8-yr period the drinking status of the victim and of the 
offender when possible (N —50) were obtained from police 
records. 74.7% of the victims had been drinking when they 
died. Of 50 offenders for whom data were available, 8695 
had been drinking. The number of homicide victims 
increased with the victims’ level of alcohol consumption, In 
7 cases where the blood alcohol levels of both victim and 
offender could be determined, they were found to have the 
same level.—R.J. Albers. 

7664. Jarvis, George K. & Messinger, Harley B. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Social and economic 
correlates of juvenile delinquency rates: A Canadian 
case. Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(4), 361-372.—Reanalyzed data from 
an earlier study of delinquency rates and 38 other 
variables in London, Ontario, Factor analysis with 
varimax rotation reaffirmed the relationship between 
Socioeconomic factors and delinquency rates, identifying 
4 constellations of variables that accounted for 70% of 
the variance. (French abstract) 

7665. Juliano, Daniel B. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Conceptual tempo, activity, and concept learning in 
hyperactive and normal children. Journal of Abnormal 
Р, Sychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 83(6), 629—634.—Conducted 
àn experiment with 40 hyperactive and 80 normal 8-11 
yt old males which examined the relations among 
Activity, conceptual tempo, and diagnostic category on à 
Rae learning and transfer task. Results reveal a small 
“a Significant performance decrement by the hyperac- 
did group on the learning task. However, this decrement 
a not carry over to the transfer task, in which a group 
P erence was not found. Activity and conceptual tempo 

ere related to diagnosis, with the hyperactive group 
eee „active and having a greater percentage 
yn led as impulsive. Nonetheless, activity and concep- 
Rath empo were not related to the performance tasks. 
D us than accept a label of “brain damage" as an 
ko eos for the learning problems of hyperactive 
es Ten, it is suggested that future research might focus 

Cognitive styles and performance characteristics of 

кше children. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
En Kalish, Richard A.; Reynolds, David K. & 
Berkel’ Norman L. (Graduate Theological Union, 
ieee CA) Community attitudes toward suicide. 
301-308... Mental Health Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 
rs -—Studied the effects of age, sex, and education 
Suicide, Wows and experiences of 434 adults regarding 
Кы Results indicate that (a) over ⁄ of all men ап 
dem Cited mental illness as the Шу reason for 
Ti ©, (b) approximately 1 out of 8 E displayed little or 
laci раду with individuals who threatened suicide but 
vro MES intent, and (c) half of the younger Ss (20-39 
(49-3 and approximately 40% of the hee 
оз and 60 yrs and older) recogn that 
were anes threats were either a call for help or 
билзе]. ing of professional intervention—M. E. 
ity 2667. Kilmann, Peter R. (U South Carolina) Personal- 
racteristics of female narcotic addicts. Psycholog- 
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ical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 485-486.—U: 
the Adjective Check List to compare the person 
characteristics of 84 institutionalized female narco 
addicts with those of 176 normal females ( 
age = 25 yrs). The addicts checked more adjectives 
described themselves as being less defensive, self-co 
trolled, personally adjusted, need-achieving, dominai 
enduring, orderly, nurturant, and deferent. They 
described themselves as being more unfavorable, 
heterosexual, exhibitionistic, autonomous, aggre: 
succorant, and attracted to novel experiences. Colle 
ly, results indicate the female addict engages in immi 
social interactions. It is suggested that further 
involve a therapeutic approach aimed at the d 
ment of meaningful interpersonal relationships.—Jo 
abstract. 4 
7668. Kirchner, John H. & Marzolf, Stanley S. (Wo 
County Mental Health Clinic, Bowling Green, ОВ) 
Personality of alcoholics as measured by Sixt 
Personality Factor Questionnaire and House-Ti 1 
son color-choice characteristics. Psychological s 
1974(Aug) Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 627-642.—Describes 4 
studies of measures of the alcoholic personality by the 
Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) and the Hoi 
Tree-Person (HTP) test. A total of 101 male 
female alcoholics were compared to 16 PF norm 
samples and normal college students studied previ 
In a sample of 49 male alcoholics support was found 
the 16 PF alcoholic personality reported in earlier stud 
on 4-7 scales. Differences in incidence of 20 chro 
characteristics of drawings and in sex of the HTP pe 
drawings between normals and alcoholics were a 
discovered. Previous research on collegiates rep 
some low but significant point biserial correlations а! 
discriminant functions between 16 PF traits and 
combinations, and 20 chromatic drawing characteristi 
In 3 instances, alcoholic and college men's drawi 
characteristics correlated apie у (p < 05) 
the same 16 PF scale. In 3 other cases, identical find 
occurred in correlations of alcoholic men and coll 
women’s drawings and traits. Comparison of the 
from alcoholics and college students led to the ci 
sion that, in general, relationships between drawing: 
characteristics and personality traits may well depend o 
the type of sample used. (41 ref)—Journal abstrac 
7669. Knaus, Jc ost for dd Study in. 
i Psychotherapy, New York, Overcoming: 
Rational Plon. Rational Living, 1973(Fal), Vol SOM 
—7.—Examines rocrastination from a rational-er h 
га. tive. The irrational bases of procrastination, its 
Psistance to change, and ways to overcome the 2 
are discussed. The procrastinator, a person with delayed: 
self-development and self-maintenance, usually holds 2 
irrational beliefs: he views himself as inadequate and the” 
world as too difficult and demanding. Behavioral 
manifestations of these beliefs are described, and the 
major mechanisms through which change 1s doc 
Ways to reduce or minimize the tendency to poc 
nate by self-management techniques are presented. 
J. Frankel. 
7670. Lewis, 


voluntary 


[ 
oyola - 
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| solvents by juveniles. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Spr), 
fol 4(2), 162-175.— Reviews investigations of the physi- 

gical and psychological effects of inhalation of toxic 
‘solvents by juveniles. Studies indicate that most glue- 
‘sniffers are males around 13 yrs old who come from 
broken homes and who have histories of delinquency. 
immediate effects of inhalation of toxic vapors range 
| from acute inebriation to transient psychotic reactions. It 

is suggested that the pattern of chronic usage of 
| intoxicating solvents resembles addiction to narcotics or 
alcohol. It is concluded that although the voluntary use 

ОГ toxic solvents has serious consequences, it is not 
presently a major social problem among juveniles. (27 P 
:£)—J. Kelly. 

7671. Mariátegui, Javier. (U Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru) [Epidemiological aspects of alco- 
holism in Latin America.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1974(Apr), Vol 20(2), 
6-98.—Reviews epidemiological research on alcoholism 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, Ecuador, 

exico, Peru, and Uruguay. Overall, these studies show 
higher alcoholism rates in poor, 
reas. The importance of social 
п the role of alcohol in cultures 


ittempting to formulate th 
oedipal “solution” 
ough which the 
7673. Murphy, H. B. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
| Canada) [Planning for 
| study of alcohol and 
E са у Psicológica de América Latina, 1974(Apr), 
Vo 20(2), 121-131.—Discusses the usus faced byan 


rmation are suggested 
arable and reliable data 
statistics, general medi- 


hich may help to obtain com 
from several countries: hopital 
cal practitioners, the police, and nonprofessional key 
| informants who, through gossip, may provide informa- 
| tion not available from other sources. —£ng/is]; summary. 
| 7674. Negrete, 

epidemiological studi 

iquiátrica y Psicol 

Vol 20(2), 112-120. 

lism has been h 


patterns influence preva- 

i Occurrence, symptomatology, evolution, and 
. methods of treatment. (24 ref) —English summary. 
7675. Nettler, Gwynn. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 

сда) Explaining crime. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 
974. vii, 301 P- $4.95.—Describes and critiques methods 
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of research on crime and sociological and Sociopsycho- 
logical explanations of criminal behaviors, Also dis- 
cussed are ways of unofficially and officially countin, 
crime; some correlates of serious crimes; subcultural, 
structural, symbolic-interactionist, and control explana- 
tions of criminality; possible criminogenic conditions; 
and the cost of reducing crime. (32 p ref) 

7676. Orford, Jim & Hawker, Ann. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
Addiction Research Unit, London, England) Note on 
the ordering of onset of symptoms in alcohol depend- 
ence. Psychological Medicine, 1974(Aug) Vol 4(3), 
281—288.—Notes that E. M. Jellinek’s (1952) proposed 
phases in the development of alcohol dependence 
covered a wide diversity of areas. Other researchers have 
rejected these detailed proposals on the grounds that not 
all alcoholics experience all symptoms and those that do 
experience them do not necessarily experience them in 
the same order. Data from 59 halfway house residents 
confirm these 2 points. However, a small number of 
clusters of items were isolated which were reported to 
occur in characteristic sequence. These were first, the 
onset of psychological dependence; second, tremor, 
morning drinking, and amnesia; and, third, aspects of 
alcoholic psychosis. It is concluded that there is à 
characteristic ordering of new events and symptoms 
suggestive of a developmental process in alcoholism, but 
this ordering is apparent only if attention is confined to | 
limited part of the broad spectrum of events am 
symptoms associated with alcoholism. This process ү 
obscured by a consideration of the social concomitan 
of alcohol dependence.—Journal abstract. ; 

7677. Petrella, Fausto & Barale, Francesco. (U deu 
Istituto di Clinica Psichiatria, Italy) [The alcoholic 
conjugal relationship.] (Ital) Rivista di Wu 
1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 9(2), 138-158.—Offers a PS 
interpretation of the typical relational pattern 0! á 
alcoholic with his wife, based on observation A 
hospitalized patients and a review of literatore 
relationship is described as pregenital sadomasoc 
(29 ref) z 

7678. Picou, J. Steven; Cosby, Arthur G.; im 
James W. & Azuma, Henry T. (Texas ARAB 
Occupational choice and perception of d non: 
blockage: A study of lower-class Чеш Vol 
delinquent black males. Adolescence, 1974(Su a 
9(34), 289-298.—Administered a апевпопвате с 9th- 
incarcerated and 68 nonincarcerated eC delin- 
grade students. Results indicate lower-class bla occupa 
quents and nondelinquents desired ре, lan for 
tional placement and were optimistic enough to P their 
> ible blocks to 
it. However, they were aware of possible 
occupational success. i inique 

7679. Pirnay-Dufrasne, Régine. (U Liège, Cia a 
Psychiatrique, Belgium) [Incestuous intercours? гт 
large family.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica C 
1973(Nov), Vol 73(6), 713-724.—Presents a case 9^: 
an incestuous father-daughter relationship in 
8 children. (English, Dutch, German, Italian T 
summaries) Б U, Coll of 

7680. Rahwan Ralf G. (Ohio State U пасон 
Pharmacy) Speculations on the biochemical Рла "еду 

У, Vol 
ogy of ethanol. Life Sciences, 1974(Aug), Y 


(Au an 
617-633.—Reviews experimental studies in animals 


950 


man which have investigated the pharmacological, 
toxicological, and pathological effects of ethanol and 
alcohol consumption, and discusses proposed models for 
an etiology of alcohol addiction. (63 ref) 

7681. Retka, Robert L. & Chatham, Lois R. (National 
Inst of Mental Health, Div of Narcotic Addiction & 
Drug Abuse, Bethesda, MD) The addict personality. 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jan), Vol 6(1), 15-20. 
—Discusses the historical context of opiate drug addic- 
tion in the US. The results of opium addiction studies 
done in 1877-1920 are reviewed and the role of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act in changing the ecology of 
addiction is cited. The social context of addiction is 
stressed, and the existence of a single addict-personality 
type is disputed. The changing nature of addiction is 
considered a greater threat than its size, and the need is 
noted to match the diversity of addicts with an equally 
diverse range of treatment and prevention modes.—R. 
Tomasko. 

7682. Rutstein, Eleanor Н. & Goldberger, Leo. 
(Private practice, New York, NY) The effects of 
aggressive stimulation on suicidal patients: An experi- 
mental study of the psychoanalytic theory of suicide. 
Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 
157-174.—Presented aggressive and neutral stimuli 
subliminally and supraliminally to 64 female hospitalized 
psychiatric patients, 32 of whom had made serious 
i M АСР The Multiple Affect Adjective Check- 
Ten CL) and the Rorschach Test were used to 
ое hostility, depression, anxiety, and aggression 
ene after stimuli viewing. It was found that 
SN 2: Showed significantly more depression (as 
ave bd by the MAACL) following subliminal aggres- 
e than following neutral stimuli. Supraliminal 
Piin tion of aggressive stimuli was followed by a 
di se in dey ression and an increase in outward 

о in suicidal Ss. It is concluded that aggressive 
Жоп fun in pathological adaptations such as depres- 
Hm self-destruction only when the suicidal patient 
Kelly consciously aware of their presence: (1/4 p ref)—J. 
ү кнр; M. Treatment of an acting-out 
Souls os addicted to phenobarbital. International 
1974, V. Д fender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 
2rd v0. 196-197.—Describes the behavior OF а 
js dep nan who was treated for various psychiatric 

7 Т 

td ime Mary. (Addiction Research Foundation, 
Suicide d ario, Canada) Sex and age differences In 
reference iot in a Canadian province: With particular 
ing osea Suicides by means of poison. Life-Threaten- 
data on chan: 1974(Fal Vol 4(3), 139-159.—Reports 
for a 20- anges in age and sex suicide rates and me ods 
have Mon Rate increases from the earliest base 
poison ra i x all age-sex groups. The proportion of 
or women es has increased greatly beginning in 1 
Over accou and in 1965 for men. Adults aged 30 and 
Poisons: ЖА, Дд most of the increase in ingested 
Mcreasing fi y carbon monoxide also occurs with 
Suicides in Tequency among all males, as do violent 
à similar males under 30. Accidental poisonings follow 
ion, ieee In view of increasing alcohol consump- 

9! concomitant alcohol-drug use аге discussed, 
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d erui ie diet ee features for women inherent in 
eir disproportionately high use of medically prescri F 
drugs. (33 аа ie урта 
.7685. Sours, John A. (Columbia U, Psychoanalytic 
Clinic for Training & Research) Physical, mental, nd 
therapeutic aspects of anorexia nervosa. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 24), 
419-439.—Discusses treatment of the patient with 
anorexia nervosa, based on the current physical statu 
the patient, the degree of regression, and the level c 
resistance apparent at that time. The primary an 
secondary signs of the illness are described as well as 3 of 
the most common types of patients in whom the primary 
anorexia nervosa s ndrome is found. The disease Se 
history, incidence, р sical symptoms, and physiol , 
concomitants are cited. A case is presented agains 
extremes of treatment, the medical and the outpati 
approach, and suggestions are made for tailoring the 
treatment to the patient. (39 ref) —R. S. Albin. ; 
7686. Susman, Jackwell (Ed.). (American U) Crime — 
and justice: 1971-1972. New York, NY: AMS Press, 
1974. 491 p. $15.—Presents a collection of 37 discussion 
and review papers on aspects of American crime and the 
judicial system's response to it to illustrate changi 
concepts of criminal justice within the social ordi 
Topics include identity, personality, and role in crime; — 
organizational and situational factors affecting crime; 
and community influences and social values in crime, 
7687. US Dept of Justice. (Washington, 
and victims: A report on tl 
survey of victimization. Washington, ) 
Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
1974. vii, 191 p.—Tested survey methods and instru- 
ments in Dayton, Ohio and San Jose, California as a par 
of an effort by the President's Commission. on 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice to measure the ex 
of common theft and assaultive violence in the US. — 
Information was collected on rape, robbery, assault, ` 
burglary, and larcen . (19 ref) Р 
ТА Varma, S. С. Socio-cul 
of children. Indian Journal of 
1973(Jul), Vol X. 25-27.— 
differences between American and | 
old) in India, and suggests their relevancy to maj 
differences in common behavior problems between the 


groupe: УЕ ў 
689. Wen, Chi-Pang. (Michigan State U, Coll: 
Poen Medicine Office of Health Services Education 
Research) Secular suicidal trend in postwar Japan 
Taiwan: An examination Я наци al 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20 $ 
8-17.—Marked increases in suicide among young adults _ 
(ages 15-24) occurred in Japan in the late 1950s and in — | 
"Taiwan in the early 1960s. In peak years, suicide ca " k 
over half of all deaths in thisage group. 2-3 yrs after the 

ak in each country, the rate rapidly declined. Social 


ly related to suicide are examin À 
R А the historical 


ecificity of the s 
Sp y ed by 


thes; 
ri (1942-1945) 
refugees from mainian 
strongly affected chil 


7690. Whiskin, Frederick E. Treating depressed 
offenders in the court clinic. International Journal о) 
Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol 
8(2), 136-142.—Reviews literature on and presents case 
stories of offenders to support the thesis that certain 
— offenders express a depressive core of their personalities 
through their antisocial acting out. (15 ref) 

f l. Wold, Carl I. & Tabachnick, Norman. (U 
Southern California Depression as an indicator of 
lethality in suicidal patients. In R. J. Friedman & M. M. 

atz (Eds), The psychology of depression: Conte ordi 

"theory and een NOSE у NY: John Wiley x d 
-1974. xvii, 318 p. $15. 


Learning Disorders & Mental Retardation 


7692. Abrams, Stanley & Weinstein, Edwin. (Perma- 
nente Clinic, Portland, OR) The validity of the poly- 

_ graph with retardates. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 11-14.—Tested the 

- assumption that retardates cannot be evaluated on the 
4 each, with 
were examined with the 
aph by 2 operators. 7 Ss with IQ of 65 or higher 
be evaluated, but in the 2 groups with IQ below 65 
е ог the results were 

ite the artificial test situation and 
5, results are believed to be generaliza- 


7693. Allen, Gordon. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Aetiolo- 
gy of Down's syndrome inferred by Waardenburg in 
1932. Nature, 1974(Aug), Vol 250(5465), 436-437. 
— Cites an early suggestion by a Dutch ophthalmologist 
- that mongolism may be the result of a chromosomal 

deficiency brought about by “non-disjunction” or by 
"chromosomal duplication." 

7694. Blakey, R. S. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) Moral 
judgments in subnormal adults and normal children. 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1973(Dec), Vol 
19(37, Pt 2), 85-90.—Investigated 5 aspects of Piaget's 
definition of moral judgment in 20 retarded 
mentalage — 6 
. 20 normal childr 


ficantly differ- 
and females. It 
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of learning—item and list. (15 ref)}—Journal abstract, 

7696. Cook, J. W. (School Psychological Service, 
Guildford, England) Dyslexia: A critical comment, 
Association of Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 3(3), 51-60.—Discusses some 
of the reasons for the controversy surrounding the 
concept of dyslexia. A clear distinction between the 
medical and educational aspects of the problem is 
required. Although it may be medically meaningful to 
search for a special disease entity called “developmental 
dyslexia,” educationally it makes more sense to treat the 
symptoms of poor progress in reading, without worrying 
greatly about which of the causative factors in primary, 
(42 ref) —1. L. Zimmerman. 

7697. Dittmann, Werner. [The incidence of children 
with Down's syndrome in state schools for mentally 
retarded trainable classes.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderp- 
sychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 
23(4), 144-149.—Investigated the incidence of mongo- 
loid children in the 602 state schools for the mentally 
retarded (trainable classes) in the West German Federal 
Republic. 21% of all children in these schools suffered 
from Down's syndrome; 53% were girls and 47% boys. 
(50 ref) MON 

7698. Durfee, Kent E. (Scottsdale Psychiatric Ctr, AZ) 
Crooked ears and the bad boy syndrome: Азу тө 
an indicator of minimal brain dysfunction. Bulletin afte 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jul), Vol 38(4), 305- at n 
author cites his 1965 study of 275 children classifi үн 
mental retardates, learning disabled, deque 
Among these Ss asymmetry of the ears Tang 
67.8% to 96.2% (p = .005). Їп the current ee oa 
including some adults, significant asymmetry 0 th 

ikewi ay ested that the 
was likewise found (p = .009). It is sugg ovem 
described technique of measuring asymmetry pu of 
method of screening for the [es existe 
congenital central nervous system defects. 

7699, Eggert, Dietrich. У Pädagogische Hoda 
Niedersachsen, Hannover, W Germany) [A Nui 
study on the social competence of "апыз the 
retarded children and non-retarded children Я 


Vineland Social Maturity Scale.] (Ge Мау-1ш), 


and learning can be analyzed further in terms of 2s es 


Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
Vol HON 139-144.—A short German version 0 


Vineland Social Maturity Scale was tried out on ^" 
trainable mentally retarded children 7-12 yrs iv 
446 nonretarded children 2-6 yrs old. md З Шй 
оп reliability and validity were paler >r nonretard- 
relatively high usefulness of the scale even dh concept of 
ed children. Problems of the relevance of idu mental 
Social maturity as a classificational device chomotor 
retardation, and the use of intelligence and pay diagnosis 
tests, are discussed. Although a 3-dimension 
(intelligence, motor, social competen 2 
Possibilities for therapeutic procedures, needs 
that the concept of social competence 1tidimension- 
elaboration to become a useful part of a 2 ssifying and 
al diagnostic and therapeutic system for cl um m ] 
treating mental retardation. (27 ref)— Jour fect of 
7700. Fällström, K. & Aronson, M. [The P Children.) 
psychological training of mentally retarde vol 2608), 
(Swed) Nordisk Psykaitrisk Tidsskrift, 1972, 


w——À— — ác 


467-473.—Matched 2 groups of mongoloid children with 
respect to age (16-69 mo) and sex (2 boys and 6 girls in 
each group). One group received the following types of 
training: (a) sensory functions (exposure to musical 
instruments, tactile stimuli, and games involving color 
and iorm discrimination); (b) bodily needs (table 
manners, toilet training, etc); (c) intellectual functions 
(jigsaw puzzles, verbal games); (d) motorics: gross (€.g., 
climbing stairs), and fine (e.g., sewing); (е) memory (of 
location of toys); (f) control of aggressive behavior; (g) 
social functions (setting a table, serving food); (h) 
attention. The Ss were trained twice a week for an 
unspecified period of time; no details on teaching 
methods are offered. All were tested 4 times with 
Griffiths Mental Development Scales, 0-8 years. The 
trained children showed significantly greater increments 
in mental age (mean = 10.5 mo) than the matched 
controls (mean = 3.5 mo). Training improved perform- 
ance on all subscales.—R. G. Wikmark. 

7701. Johnson, Janet M. & Zinner, Carol C. (Ohio 
State U, Faculty for Exceptional Children) Stimulus 
fading and schedule learning in generalizing and 
Maintaining behaviors. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 84-96.—Attempted to determine 
Whether experimentally verified conditions for generali- 
zation and maintenance could be applied in a music 
Er clinic. The Ss were 2 retarded boys at a state 
Bus and training center. A music preference test 
(Cotter and Toombs, 1966) was given to each. Both Ss 
E music to white or ambient noise, and both 
peed children’s music and rock-and-roll music. Initial 
ag goals were achieved: (a) to increase accuracy of 
E _discriminations, and (b) to increase on-task 
ol e defined as proximity to the task and absence 
n izations. Results demonstrate that the amount of 

Марін, time and attention required to establish desired 
br ab could be gradually decreased if specific plans 

T2. Кл behaviors were applied.—F. О. Triggs. 
deficienc aplan, Bonnie J. Malnutrition and mental 
боео y. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child 
Alfred A and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 
Ilis inter Я Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Reviews data on 
is BS оп of malnutrition and mental deficiency. It 
есу d at although a causal connection has not been 
compel emonstrated in human Ss, the research contains 
Wing fa i evidence that early malnutrition is а contrib- 
р Nido: or in the incidence of mental deficiency. The 

то 9. of malnutrition is examined. (3% p ref) 

e % зоташ Reimer; Hils, Ursula; Riemer, 
Heidelber äckerle, Rudolf. (Pädagogische Hochschule 

ңа у Корш Lernbehindertenpádagogik, W 
Hand-Domin omparison of some validity criteria of the 

stungs. poneret of Steingrüber and Lienert and the 
and slow le. minanz-Test of Schilling for normal pupils 
129-133" Іеатегэ.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 203), 
interval of Sees the retest reliabilities with an 8-wk 
ominant f measures of the degree of superiority of the 

@ Stein and. The Hand-Dominanz-Test (HDT) by 

istungs Pern and G. A. Lienert (1971) and the 
Were ооп Test (LDT) by F. Schilling (1973) 
а matched Stered to 24 slow learners 8-10 yrs old and to 

group of normals. For the HDT the retest 
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reliabilities were .64 and .65 for the slow and normal 
groups; for the LDT they were .80 and .84.—M. Morf. 


7104. Lambert, Jean-Luc. (U Liège Belgium) [Mental | 


retardation and re-education: iorist ap- 


proach.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences йе — 


l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(1), 53-80.—Examines the appli- 
cation of operant conditioning techiques to the modifica- 


tion of the behavior of mental retardates in terms of self- _ 


help skills and social skills; Examples of research are 
given, including problems of body management, self- 
feeding, toilet training, social behaviors, the elimination 
of undesirable behaviors, and speech devel t 


Research methods used in these studies are described. It 
is concluded that the development of behavioral tech- Я 
niques is required in Belgium. (French & English 


summaries) (47 ref)—Journal summary. 


7705. Magerotte, С. (U Catholique Louvain, Ctr de” 


Psychopathologie de l'Enfant et d'Orthopédagogie, ` | 
mental 


Belgium) [Scientific information in the area of 


retardation.] (Fren) Revue de Mia i et des MA ' 
— Lists national and — 


de l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(1), 81-87. 
international organizations, specialized bibliographies, 


and the principal journals in English, French, and Dutch — 


that deal with mental retardation. 


7106. Magerotte, G. (U Catholique Louvain, Unite de | 


Recherche en Pédopsychiatrie, Belgium) [Important 
aspects in the evaluation of mental 


andicaps: Intelli- — 


gence and adaptive behavior.] (Fren) Revue de Psychola- 


gie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(1), 3-7. 
2 Attempts to broaden and delineate the con 
mental retardation. It cannot be reduced to an intellectu- 
al deficit alone; we must also take into account adaptive 
behavior and how its limits are laid down by society, 
Practical considerations about the measurement of 
intelligence and adaptive behavior and about prognosis 
are discussed. (French & English summaries (42. ref) 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Mar), 


40-44.—6 groups of 108 2nd graders and 6 grou of 
mentally retarded children (mean mental DE уп) 


rformed 3-alternative discrimination and shi 
tasks of 2 dimensions, color and form, 
verbal reinforcement co 
The mentally eripe ds 
inefficiency in the origina : 
Шеш сал! differences of the verbal reinforcement 


inati ere found between groups in the shift 
conti Result te that mentally retarded children 


ing. Results indica 1 l i 
m pide difficulty in usin; the information of Win Ше 
3-alternative tasks than in 2-alternative tasks.—S. С) p 

7108. Metzler, Roberta K. (Augsburg Coll) The use [^ 
music as a reinforcer to increase imitative behavior 


ind roundly retarded female residents. 
sey а Thai 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 97-110. 


“Attempted to measure thi ce 0 
quema to increase imitative behavior in profoundly 


retarded female residents. The Ss, 30 retarded ваша 
from a residential treatment center, Were Ls 
randomly into 3 groups: Group K had no music, up 


tof - 


he influence of music às à _ 
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ФАА Е ЧИРИ БТРА б TE 


L had continuous music, and Group M had music as a including adolescence an 
— reinforcer. Each S was tested individually for 18 trials of Contrary to the findin 
1.10 min each. The 18 trials were divided into 2 conditions. writers, the social and €conomic development of these 
Analysis of variance determined that there was no children was minimal, despite optimal conditions for 
Ban difference in each of the 18 trials. A trend growth. Although they can learn more than was realized 
analysis of variance, applied to both conditions for all 3 formerly, which grants them a degree of independence in 
Broups, showed no significant difference which could be everyday life, they were found, without exception, to be 
attributed to the variable of music. There was no dependent for the rest on the guidance and protection 
Significant difference in the means of the 3 groups orin provided by their parents and by society.—H. E, King 
interaction of groups times trials. Thus the variable 7712. Skeels, Harold M. Adult status of children with 
_ of music as a reinforcer did not increase imitative contrasting early life experiences: A follow-up study. In 
_ behavior in the Ss studied, nor did it influence discrimi- Е. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), Child development and 
- natory behavior, —F. О. Triggs. behavior. (nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
—.. 7709. Nissen, G. (Städtische Klinick fiir Kinder- und 1973. xxiii, 470 p.— Presents 21-yr follow-up data on the 
Jugendpsychiatrie Wiesengrund in Berlin-West, W Ger- outcome of 13 mentally retarded children in the “Iowa 
-— many) [Play disturbances at pre-school age as precur- studies" who experienced early intervention (experimen- 
Sors to learning difficulties of children and adoles- tal group) compared to 12 children who experienced a 
cents.] (Germ) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, Vol 40(6), relatively nonstimulating environment. Experimental Ss 
214-220.—Suggests that play disturbances in childhood ^ showed a marked increase in rate of mental growth, 
_ аге as frequent as learning disorders in children and whereas the comparison group showed progressive 
- adolescents, but are rarely mental retardation. (20 ref) ae 
led to recognize them. As age- 7713. Spring, Carl & Capps, Carolyn. (U California, 
epend on the basic neurosis Davis) Encoding speed, rehearsal, and probed recall of 
with a diversity of significance. Untreated, dyslexic boys. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
ymptom change in the course 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 780-786.—Describes а model 
elopment. Narrow pathogenic attributing poor recall to slow speech-motor encoding. 
Telations exist between play disturbances and family The following results, predicted from the model, were 
- constellation. The Tb disturbances of 50 children obtained with 24 poor readers of normal intelligence and 
showed a genesis influenced by early emotional frustra- 24 normal readers from ages 7 to 13: (a) Poor readers 
ion, professional em named visually presented, nonword stimuli more slowly 
than normal readers; (b) fewer poor readers than norma 
readers employed a cumulative rehearsal strategy dune 
а probed-recail task; (c) the use of cumulative b | 
Was significantly related to naming speed; Gr of 
performance of poor readers was inferior to ts 
normal readers for all but the most recently hd E 
items of the probe-recall task; and (e) naming spee! f the 
use of cumulative rehearsal accounted for 91 ie i 
true variance of early and middle serial positions 
probed recall task.—Journal abstract. Education, 
7714. Umetani, Tadao. (Tokyo U of Edu 
Japan) [A study of discrimination reversa reaction 
in mentally retarded children: Investigation 2 bon 
time.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational | 7 Cial dd 
1973(Dec), Vol 21(4), 248-253.—21 mentally 
and 21 normal children, all of mental age (М tasks 
performed discrimination reversal shift iu Un] 
consisting of 2 dimensions and 2 values. Me 
trials and the simple reaction time (RT) a ults show 
reversal shifts were observed and analyzed. EU ol 
that the number of trials decreased with the in etarded; 
MA for the normal children but not for me "i the 
that the number increased for the e de- 
Tepetition of reversal shift, whereas бе as shorter 
creased for the normal S; and that the R ү retarde 
and the response pattern was uniform for t 
children in the original learning.—S. Choe. M.; Steger, 
7715. Vellutino, Frank R.; Pruzek, Robet y i. 
Joseph A. & Meshoulam, Uriel. (State U Ке yisual 


d (for some) young adulthood, 
85 reported by some optimistic 


Д 


Child Research & Study Ctr, Albany) Immedia ction of 
recall in poor and normal readers as à 1973(0е0), 
a orthographic-linguistic familiarity. Cortex 1 Tat 
15 traced over a 10-уг period, Vol 9(4), 370-386.—Tested the hypothesis 
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visual-perceptual skills of poor readers are comparable to 
those of normal readers; specifically, that r and 
normal readers would encounter similar difficulties when 
resented with an unfamiliar orthography, and greater 
difficulties than normal readers who were becoming 
acquainted with the graphic and linguistic components 
of that orthography. Employing a task requiring visual 
recall of Hebrew words, the performances of 2 non- 
Hebrew groups (poor and normal readers) were com- 
pared with one another and with the performance of 
normal readers learning Hebrew. Response variables 
consisted of total number correct, as well as omission, 
orientation, sequencing, and substitution errors. It was 
expected that the performance of the 2 non-Hebrew 
pours would be comparable on all measures but that 
oth groups would be inferior to the Hebrew group. The 
prediction was supported for total number correct, as 
well as for omission and orientation errors, but there 
were no reliable differences among the groups on the 
sequencing and substitution measures. Results provide 
additional evidence that visual-spatial deficit is an 
unlikely cause of reading disability and_ indirectly 
Support the notion that the disorder is attributable to 
dysfunction in visual-verbal integration.—R. Gunter. 
‚17716. Wheldall, Kevin & Jeffree, Dorothy. (U Bir- 
mingham, School of Education, England) Criticisms: 
Regarding the use of the E.P.V.T. in subnormality 
research, British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
1974(Oct), Vol 9(2), 140-143—Argues against the 
шоп practice of estimating mental аре on the basis 
ds mere оп a test of a specific ability, usually receptive 
ч abulary. It is shown how a relatively high vocabulary 
te may be achieved on the English Picture Vocabulary 
as by subnormal children. The danger of using this as 
sian age estimate is stressed, especially in subnor- 
x Шу research where a mental age matching paradigm 


s Ja ployed using normal and subnormal children. 
—Vournal abstract, 


Speech Disorders 


Burgraff, Roger I i F 
if » Roger I. (US Air Force Hosp, RAI 
sienheath, England) The efficacy of systematic desen- 
stu ауа imagery as a therapeutic technique with 
IOn British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 


effects M » Vol 9(2), 134-139. — Examined the short-term 


Severit of 
шети. 
Obtained t 
therapy 


7717, 


Systematic desensitization via imagery on the 
Stuttering in a group of 9 19-51 yr old adult 
depen effects were compared with those 
Tough the use of a traditional symptomatic 
Stulterers EU with another group of 9 adult 
Stuttering conn 2 groups of stutterers were matched for 
Study, ERE Within the short time span of this 
using numbee CUPS attained significant improvement 
leasures "rs of blocks and block duration ratios as 
ences of impa erity. There were no significant differ- 
also а lack ovement between the 2 groups. There was 
Stutterin, Of correspondence between the severity of 
situations o d the level of speech anxiety in various 

8. E Te)—Journal abstract. 
Research oe Philip. (U Manchester, Hester Adrian 
s in «^ England) The interrelations of alterna- 
Disorders о bolic representation. British Journal of 
of Communication, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(2), 92-101. 
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—Presents a schematic attempt to synthesize a hetero- 
geneity of therapeutic methods by specifying them in 
terms of a common framework of defining criteria. After 
characterizing a concept of “code,” (regarded as more — 
generic than the term “language,” the defining criteria of 
the framework), speech and commonly used alternatives 
to speech are classified in terms of the framework. The — 
relevance of the framework to remediation is noted, and - 
further therapeutic alternatives are delineated.—Journal. — 
abstract. 
7719. Michel, Donald E. & May, Nancy H. (Florida _ 

State U) The development of music therapy procedures 
with speech and language disorders. Journal of Music — 
Therapy, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 74-80.—Discusses work 
since 1958 at Florida State University concerning the _ 
relationships between music therapy and speech therapy, _ 
resulting in a number of research studies and reports. A 
review of pertinent studies indicates that accumulai 
experience with the use of music uM in speech and 
language disorders has produced a gradual refinement of. 
rocedures and evaluation. Support is growing for the 
idea that music therapy is not only an additiona 
modality adjunctive to speech pathology, but that it ha: 
unique contributions to make, both independently and in 
interdisciplinary ways.—F. O. Triggs. р 
7720. Prins, David & Nichols, Anne. (U Washington): 
Client impressions of the effectiveness of stuttering - 
therapy: A comparison of two programs. British Journal — 
of Disorders of Communication, 1974(Oct), Vol 902), — 
123-133.—A total of 32 11-15 yr olds in residential and ~~ 
nonresidential stuttering therapy used a questionnaire ti 


tering frequency of Ss and the 

se со following the 
rimary effects w 

Possibilities for - 


Inst of Biometry 
palatal training а 
treatment of hyperna: 
British Journal of Disorders 
Vol 9(2), 117-122. 

7722. Wynter, 


opinion of sp: +h therapi: 
which therapists among a 
px qualified therapists and 9 3rd-yr students) Were — 


asked to assess tape recordings in terms of d p 
deviation, hoarseness, breathiness, ang EN 
aspect of voice q 


uality was correla 
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whether or not it was significantly related to therapy and completely different neuropsychological maturation 
certain aspects were intercorrelated to discover the levels for the 2 diseases. 

degree of variance or agreement between raters. It was 7727. Borg, E. & Zakrisson, J.-E. (Karolinska Inst 

found that stridency, hoarseness, and breathiness were Stockholm, Sweden) Stapedius reflex and monaural 

significantly correlated with the need for treatment by masking. Acta Qto-Laryngologica, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 

raters, and that raters were more reliable in judging pitc 78(3-4), 155-161.—Performed experiments with 32 

than nasality.—Journal abstract. control university students to determine some normal 

features of the stapedius reflex, and with 20 Ss with 

Physical & Toxic Disorders unilateral peripheral facial palsy. The masking produced 

by narrow-band, low-frequency noise was measured in 3 


;.. Ss with total unilateral stapedius paralysis. The 3 Ss had 
КО ое arce Run M gene d normal hearing up to 8 kHz. Hearing thresholds were 
: aide traced with pulsating tone of fixed frequency in the range 
development of the deaf child: Problems, their treat- 1-8 kHz. Maski s produced by .5 kHz continuous _ 
= ment and prevention. American Annals of the Deaf, i арго ini E 
A 1974(Aug), Vol 119(4), 365-376. Traces the pathways Moise (3-kHz bandwidth) in the intensity range 85-120 
involved in normal development and how the may be db sound pressure level. Мевшеш Mer 
interfered with by the absence of audition and у famil both from the ear With sapedius рагу ы 
E ` " ear with normal stapedius reflex, during the acute stage 
responses in the case of a deaf child. Behavioral f th Tos d aft covery. Below reflex 
problems, problems of family, difficulties of motivation A Pe Pis in dese m UA M Above reflex 
vs capacity that may eventuate, and the occasional more iy аша WAS vule 19 ter in "the ear with 
Severe gradations of illness are discussed. Based on peng: IL Was ау gren ur reatest at 6 and 
normal developmental tracks, preventive suggestions are рау sis: The di ТАЙ, AM T Б very masking 
offered which can aid in the healthy development of the 8 KHz an reached about 50 db. After ene Maur 
deaf child. (37 ref)—Journal abstraci. was equal in both ears. M was eno letel 
7724. Andersen, Marcia D. & Pleticha, Jane М. ing effect of the stapedius reflex could be dm E 
(Schoolcraft Community Coll, Livonia, MI) Emergency €XPlained by its attenuation of the wer reflex 
unit patients’ perceptions of stressful life events. masking noise. It is concluded that the зара m. 
Nursing Research, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 378-383, has an important influence on деш a e би. 
—Studied perceptions of recent stressful life events of 52 cies by decreasing the masking pro p; nat abstract. 
emergency unit patients (mean age = 34 yrs). The quency sound. (German su t Adsett, C. 
readjustment a ash by the stressful events was 7728. Bruhn, John G.; Paredes, Oklahoma, Health 
measured using the Social Readjustment Rating Scale, Alexander & Wolf, Stewart. (U | gical redictors 
Patients’ total readjustment magnitude score was exten. Sciences Ctr, name City) Psycho Ed n. round of 
sive and significantly related to their Perception of the ОЁ sudden death in myocardial infarc 18 3) 187-191. 
Severity of their medical problems. However, readjust- Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Jun), УЭЕ ee and 
ment magnitude score was not related to their physi- — Studied 67 Ss with a myocardial ui MEE. 
cians’ perception of the severity of their medical healthy controls. Psychological, sociological, ek for 7 
roblem. When the relationship between Specific stress- гау, and laboratory data were gathered at in 11 ol 
ul life events and specific jymptomatologyand diagnos- yrs. On the basis of psychiatric interviews, ttern A, 7 
- es was examined, the readjustment magnitude score was deaths were correctly predicted; on behavior s correctly 
..feund to be negligible. It is concluded that health of 18; and on a depression scale, 4 of 18 wer 
professionals should routinely assess their patients’ predicted. (24 ref)—W. G. puma rederick A. (Kin 
degree of readjustment to recent life changes and 7729. Burnett, Loring L. & Struve, Е EEG study in 
examine illness from this perspective.—Journal abstract. Park State Hosp, NY) The value of El 1 Psycholo- 
7725. Baker, Harry J. Famous persons who have minimal brain dysfunction. Journal of Cime а general 
been handicapped: A critical analysis. In B. С. Ring & gy, 1974(Oct), Vol 30(4), 489-495... еван 008 
lE Чер of the concept of minimal brain M. , 
Lectures Series in Special Education and Rehabilitation. (MBD) and explores the conflicting | reason for à 
Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, School of diagnostic value in this condition. Several d sition is 
Education, 1973. Vi, 101 p. $3.—Examines how various negative evaluation are offered, and a ROSSI E È findin, 
_ Writers, musicians, inventors, educators, and scientists explicated. The values and limitations of dy of MB! 
have overcome physical handicaps. Characteristics ofthe for diagnosis, prognosis, and follow-up em 2 practical 
й "will power" needed to overcome and compensate for individuals are described. It is suggested dus G provi les 
deficiencies are discussed. clinical approaches to MBD children ш ref) Journal. 
zan, M. (B. Hópital Bichat, only one of several useful procedures. ( ' 
Gastroenterologie, Paris, summary. i Studi di Napoli 
me vs ulcerative colitis: 7730. Carlomagno, S. et al. (U degli i 


-. Psychofunctional disturbance vs Psychosomatic dis- Facoltà di Medicina e Chirurgia, Italy) ent two 

ease? Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol disease: Genetic, clinical and biological S ur 

|. 18(4) 291-296. Questions the correctness of an ехсіџ- families.] (Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1974(May a 6-yr-old 
sive etiology for the irritable bowel syndrome and 29(3), 231-251.— The disease was suspected ilies ш 

ulcerative colitis, pointing out that the Psychosomatic girl and an 1l-yr-old boy in 2 different fam symp- 

factors are integrated in a pathophysiological chain at of evidence of an autosomic recessive 8507002 
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toms of progressive mental disorder, symmetrically 
hyperactive deep tendon reflexes, dwarfism, and radio- 
logically evident bony abnormalities. The diagnosis was 
confirmed by quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
mucopolysaccharides that demonstrated an abnormal 
amount of urinary excretion.—M. Stanford. 

7731. Cravioto, Joaquin; Hambraeus, Leif & Vahlquist, 
Bo (Eds.). Early malnutrition and mental development. 
Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1974. 87 p. 
—Presents a collection of 21 empirical and discussion 
es on the physiological, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal effects of malnutrition on prenatal and early child 
development which were presented at an international 
symposium held in Sweden in 1973. 2 additional papers 
on methodologies in studies of malnutrition and mental 
development which were presented at a World Health 
Organization workshop are included. 

7732. de-Nour, A. Kaplan & Czaczkes, J. W. Bias in 
assessment of patients on chronic dialysis. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 217-221. 
—7 nephrologists followed the condition of 96 patients 
in their units during hemodialysis for 3 yrs. Ss were 
globally assessed twice by the nephrologisis and a 3rd 
lime by the authors on whether they were doing well in 
complying with the diet, in rehabilitation, and in 
motional condition. Compared to the authors’ assess- 
ments, 5 of the nephrologists overestimated their 
patients’ adjustment through the use of denial. There 
елет to Беа tendency for more denial in units where 

е patients were doing less well. It is suggested that the 
patients do less well because of the physicians’ denial. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

Eo. Dikmen, Sureyya & Reitan, Ralph M. (U 
ош, Madison) Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
(UM correlates of dysphasic language disturb- 
$6) Rau of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
d -679.—Compared the MMPI performances of 
performs dysphasic brain-damaged adults with the 
ИО of 15 matched control brain-damaged Ss 
overall dif ecific language impairment. A significant 
eee т егепсе оп the 9 clinical scales combined was 
obtained * multivariate analysis, with higher scores 
showed s; у: dysphasic Ss. Further univariate analysis 
scales Б шашу higher scores on the Pd and Sc 
"ned esults are discussed in terms of (a) evidence for 
d ME relation between MMPI variables and behavior- 
gical Sures than between MMPI variables and neuro- 
fie Tie of lesion laterality, and (b) the interpre- 
i ов implied by uncritical transference of 
Dena ones based on psychiatric patients „and 

A Л patients with central nervous system lesions. 

ives -for validation studies investigating social 
samples j Correlates of MMPI results in brain- lamaged 

734. pumphasized. (18 ref) —ournal abstract. ў 
shimano ny, Michael S.; Weiss, Ira P.; Майезч, 
Boston, MA & Barnet, Ann B. (Children's ma Ctr, 
cortical blin Visual evoked responses in childhood 
ongitudin i ness after head trauma and meningitis: A 

Vol 24(10 Study of six cases. Neurology, 1974(Oct), 
followin, 2 933-940.—6 children with cortical blindness 
response, 59 trauma or meningitis had visual evoked 

| e onset R) studies initially performed shortly after 
of blindness. On long-term follow-up examina- 
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tion, 3 Ss had evidence of visual deficit and 5 exhibited 
varying degrees of psychomotor retardation. Initial and 
follow-up VERs were analyzed and correlated wi 
changes in visual and clinical status. Results suggest that 
change in sort latency VER components correlates wi 
visual ability, whereas change in longer latency VER _ 
components correlates with level of psychomotor func- 
tion. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7735. Evans, Kathleen; Hickman, Veronica & Cart 
C. O. (MRC Clinical Genetics Unit, Inst of Child 
Health, London) Handicap and social status of adults 
with spina bifida cystica. British Journal of Preventive & 
Social Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 28(2), 85-92. 
scribes the present ШАО handicaps and social stat 
of 202 adult survivors of spina bifida cystica. 93 of | he 
patients, mostly with uncomplicated meningocele, were 
living normal lives. However, 109 had a serious disabili- 
ty, including 3 who were mentally retarded. Da 
employment, marriage, and reproduction of survivors 
presented. ; 
7736. Freedman, David A. (Baylor Medical Coll 
Houston, TX) On hearing, oral language, and psyc 
structure. Psychoanalysis & Contemporary Science, 197. 
Vol 1, 57-69.—Reviews studies on the effects of 
organismic factors (e.g., normal development of 
and hearing vs blindness or deafness) and related | 
environmental factors (e.g, amount of mothering and 
sensory stimulation) on the development of personali 
behavior, and cognitive processes. The high rate of 
autistic-like syndrome among congenitally b ind child 
ap to be due to sensory deprivation in the dno 
infancy during which differentiation of self and non-seil 
occurs. By the time the use of speech and hearing 
becomes critical, deaf children have developed adequa 
ego structures to deal with the frustrations resulting from и 
their deficiencies. It is suggested that although spoken 
language is an important instrument of communicatio ng 
and conceptual development, normal hearing and speech 
are not significant factors in the early phases of ё 
development. (2 p ref)—J. Kelly. д 


7731. Gainotti, С.; С. x 
Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Medical School, Milan, Italy) 


‘A case of pure alexia with color anomia.] (Ital) Archivio — 
р Pacologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 
35(2), 144-163.—Presents a case study of the onset o 
“pure” alexia associated with righ homonymous homi 
апоріа and color anomia following a transient left 
hemisphere ischemia, The patient presented no evidence 
of aphasia and no disturbance of writing, but he showed 
a clear literal alexia, and could read only by using his 
finger to trace the outline of each letter. Furthermore, 
was completely unable to name and to select colors but | 
he Шы. match them for brightness and saturatio! 
Findings are discussed from the viewpoint of visual 
agnosia” and “visual-verbal disconnection. — 


L'Abate. 4 
7738. Geisz, D. & Steinhausen, H.-Ch. (Unive 
E Germany) [On the а 


taetskinderklinik, Hamburg, E € 

chological development of children with hydrocepha 
1иѕ.] (Germ) Praxis der Mure iex und ues 
chiatrie, 1974(May-Jun) Уо 23(4 113-118. 
pared test battery scores of 35 hydrocephalic gradas : 
school boys and girls with scores of a normal control - 


NO 
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| group, and investigated the role of age of Ist neurosur- 
"gery, time between Ist clinical manifestation and 
_ neurosurgery, and number of surgical revisions. Hydro- 
-cephalics were inferior on intelligence and motor tasks. 
Age at surgery, and time lapse between Ist clinical 
manifestation and surgery, were negatively correlated 
With scores on intelligence tests, on following orders, and 
on motor tasks. The number of surgical revisions did not 
Teveal such correlations. Specific test profile analysis of 
the hydrocephalics showed fewest defects in vocabulary 
and most defects in motor tasks. Test data are compared 
With other brain-damage subgroups and discussed with 
respect to developmental aspects. (22 ref)—H. A. Euler. 
7739. Green, Walter B. (Ithaca Coll) The develop- 
ment of semantic differential scales for deaf children. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1974(Aug), Vol 119(4), 
361-364.—Used a modified word association task to 
elicit a pool of 360 modifiers from 90 residential students 
from a state-supported school for the deaf. Results 
indicate that the modifiers commonly used by hearing 
- children were also common in the language behavior of 
the deaf Ss. 
7740. Guazzi, G. C.; Ghetti, B.; Barbieri, F. & Cecio, 
А. (U Napoli, Italy) Myoclonus epilepsy with cherry-red 
spot in adult: A peculiar form of mucopolysaccharido- 
sis. A clinical, genetic, chemical and ultrastructural 
study. Acta Neurologica, 1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 28(5), 
542-549.—Presents the case of a 28-yr-old female of 
Mediterranean origin, with blood-related parents, who 
had suffered from these symptoms since age 21. The 
histochemical, ultrastructural, and biochemical results 
. and the urinary pattern of mucopolysaccharides suggest 
a particular form of mucopolysaccharidosis which could 
not be linked with any known disease or with any 
reported case. (18 ref) —M. J. Stanford. 
... 7741. Guilleminault, Christian; Wilson, Richard A. & 
Dement, William C. (Stanford U, Medical School, Sleep 
Disorders Clinic & Lab) A Study on cataplexy. Archives 
of Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 31(4), 255-261.—Observed 
cataplexy, an abrupt and reversible paralysis, in 50 REM 
sleep narcoleptics. The attacks lasted from a very few 
seconds to as long as 30 min. During attacks, the EEG 
remained similar to the normal baseline awake EEG 
tecorded previously in each patient; however, there were 

_ short periods where REM sleep could not be eliminated, 
ngs recorded an abrupt drop of 
cks, but the numbers of muscles 


ne attack to another. Normal jerk 
icited, and Н. 


! — Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 23(4), 130-139.— Tested theories 
which assume that brain-injured children with dyscalcu- 
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lia differ from children without brain injury in quantity 
estimation, especially under changed figure-ground - 
relations, and in more frequent task perseveration, 4) 
mildly brain-injured children 7-10 Yrs old were tested 
tachistoscopically on quantity estimation and motor 
tasks and compared to 38 control children without brain 
injuries but of comparable low intelligence. The brain- 
injured Ss performed more poorly in grasping and _ 
estimating amounts. Only the younger brain-injured $$ 
did significantly worse than the controls under changed 
figure-ground relations, and no difference in persevera- 
tion was found. Differences were observed, however, in 
gross motor coordination. The importance of remedial 
training and the possibility of integration into normal 
grade school classes are pointed out. (30 ref)—H. A. 
Euler, 

7743. Hagberg, Bo. (U Hosp, Lund, Sweden) A — 
prospective study of patients in chronic hemodialysis: К 
lll. Predictive value of intelligence, cognitive deficit and — 
ego defence structures in rehabilitation. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 151-160, 
—Administered Psychological tests to 23 patients with 
chronic renal failure before hemodialysis began, p 
determine their primary intellectual level, signs 0 
organicity, and dominant personality chara ciin H * 
terms of defense mechanisms. 21 of the 23 were test 
mo after dialysis and 16 were again tested after 12 ДУ 
The patient group as a whole showed an пустара 
constant intellectual level during the treatment peri ii 
Better intellectual level, fewer signs of organicity, ani ily 
more flexible defense structure were prog ui 
favorable but only within the Ist 6 mo of пеша 
both follow-ups, signs of ce los a neg 
rognostic factor. (26 ref)—W. G. ртап, aaa 
В 7144 Hanne, в. & п G. (Univer ү 
derklinik, Kiel, E Germany) [Factor analysis асре м 
the solving behavior of risk children.] (Сш ШЕ п), 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, PN үр born 
Vol 23(4), 119-125.—Assigned 82 uus M ATH 
1964, to the following groups on the basis 0 i по brain 
on the Goettinger Form Reproduktions тае WI 
damage, definite brain damage, and us solving 
damage. All Ss were tested on the WISC. ‘Arrange: 
Steps were recorded on the subtests Pind EL 
ment, Block Design, and Object Assembly. Se 
factor analyzed which gave a different interpre 
dimensions for each group. A psycho un rotation. 
tion could not be given in every case, аш һгаїй 
The factor structure of the group with de 


I i other 
damage was the least differentiated. i Ea most 


Juable in 
re val Euler, 


: › ica] 
interaction between the parents of the handi fer is 
in M 
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7146. Jeffrey, D. Balfour. (Emory U) Some methodo- 
logical issues in research on obesity. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 623-626.—Notes 
that results of numerous behavior-modification, weight- 
reduction studies have clearly demonstrated that obesity 
can be controlled. It is suggested that it is time to move 
beyond the demonstration stage and to begin studying 
the problems of obese patient dropouts, standardized 
improvement measures, long-term maintenance, cost- 
effectiveness analysis, research strategies, the develop- 
ment of behavioral predictors, and an analysis of both 
successes and failures. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7147. Johnstone, Eve C.; Allan, J. G.; Geraghty, B. P. 
& Russell, R. I. (U Glasgow, Scotland) Psychiatric 
disturbance and postvagotomy diarrhoea. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 18(3), 205-208. 
—The Standardized Psychiatric Interview, a self-rating 
scale, and the Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire were 
administered to 28 patients who had a vagotomy, 14 of 
whom then had diarrhea. The 2 groups did not differ in 
psychiatric abnormality. 
1148. Kopryeninova, N. С. (Orenburg Pedagogical 
- 1251, USSR) [Formation of topographic images in the 
blind.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, No 4, 45-49.—Stud- 
led the conditions needed to form topographic images in 
2 groups of blind Ss, 6 adults 21-45 yrs old and 6 
children 12-16 yrs old. Ss were asked to remember 2 
paths of approximately equal difficulty. After being 
introduced to a path by 1 of 2 methods—transversing it 
Hependenily by following a sound or being led along it 
ОЕ gave a verbal description of the path, 
e ed it, and attempted to walk it by himself. Then 
the a path was introduced using the other method and 
aes ѕ ability to remember it was tested. For adults 
iu Lipid established a precise image. For children 
E e method of independent movement following a 
childr proved effective. Results suggest that blind 
b MAD Should be trained to move about independently 
id р them overcome the habit of relying on a seeing 
E C. Koffman. 
e So, Korshunova, L. V. (USSR Academy of Pedagog- 
disturba nces, Inst of Defectology, Moscow) [Spe ing 
after quen in deaf children who lost their hearing 
1972 NS. cua of speech.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 
of spellin » 41-45.—Discusses the results of observations 
cit he: B in Ist- to 4th-grade deaf children who lost 
aring between the ages of 3 and 6 yrs, after they 
spellin XX to speak. Instances of strictly phonetic 
even ds Э у y these Ss lead to the conclusion that 
children nd more years after the loss of hearing, deaf 
fions д retain in memory clear auditory representa- 
“inner h tors which might influence the clarity of this 
7750, PER are enumerated.—E. C. Koffman. 
personali ristianson, Per. (U Uppsala, Sweden) The 
explosive”, in psychomotor epilepsy compared with the 
Sychiat LA aggressive personality. British Journal of 
Probleme of yt ОР), Vol 125, 221-229. Discusses the 
ality and fe differentiating between the alcoholic person- 
а subpro at of certain epileptics. The MMPI profile of 
indepen, ae of psychomotor epileptics with bitemporal 
MMPI ent EEG spike foci was compared with the 
caused Tofile of a patient with explosive aggressivity 
Y chronic alcoholism. Results show that the 
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profile for the alcoholic patient was characterized by the — 
values of the MMPI Depression and Hypomania scales, —.— 
However, the reactions suggested by these scale values i 
the profile of psychomotor epileptics may only be 
regarded as partial symptoms of the complete adhesive- 
ness syndrome. The main part of the syndrome wi 
paranoid and perseverative symptoms, along with th 
tendency to schizoadaptive reactions, was not character: 


A handbook for parents, teachers, and epileptics of 
ages. New York, NY: Harper & Row, 1974. xi, 23) 
$7.95.—Presents a guide, in a question-and-answer 
format, to the nature, origins, diagnosis, treatment, and 
management of epilepsy. Topics include the relationship — 
between epilepsy and mental retardation, the epileptic | 
child and society, 


and behavioral and psychological 
problems in children with epilepsy. 

7152. Lazarus, Gary M. A clinical application of tl 
visual evoked potential in the diagnosis of ophthalm 
and _ neuro-ophthalmic pathology—organic and - 
functional lesions: IV. Journal of the A 
Optometric Association, 1974(Aug), Vol 45(9), 1056-1 ў 
— Discusses the use of the clinical EEG in the diagnosis. 
of organic and functional ophthalmic lesions. A revi 
of relevant literature shows fee findings for visua 
evoked potentials in cases of color deficiency, retinitis 
pigmentosa, cerebral palsy, glaucoma, optic atrophy, - 
pre- and post-chiasmal lesions, and amblyopia ex 
anopsis. (92 ref) 4 

7153. 


& Neuropsycholo 
anatomical findings in a case 
, 1973(Dec), Vol 94) 


patient with severe 
Extensive bilateral cortico-sub- - 
found at autopsy: among other 
and Wernicke's area proper, 
ting fibres of the arcuate 
yed; thei ч 
inal gyrus and — 


cortical infarcts were 
structures, Broca's area 
together with their interconnec 
bundle, were almost or age up 
itle involvement of the left sup! } ' 
з sparing of the left qm rus; the m x 
pallidum, and thalamus were bilaterally uninvolved. Itis — 
suggested that motor control in the production of fluent- 

euarthric-meaningless jargon was assumed by the : 
subcortical gray and that only the 115:non-fluent ie 
thric-meaningful meaningful productions constitu! Es 
direct expression of the destruction of Broca's area.—^. 


Gunter. 

7154. Lubovskii, 
Sciences, Inst of Defectolo; 
activity and psychological cl 


V. I. (USSR Academ s Pedagogical _ А 


nervous. 
y Moscow) [Higher pere 


i 


with a delay in 


minimal brain damage and 


_ (СЕ); (b) the stability of a 


— Halifax, 
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.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 
1972, No 4, 10-16.—Summarizes the author's experi- 
ments on the motor conditioning of children with 
other studies of their 
Cognitive functioning. 30 children showin 
development were compared with normal an mentally 


retarded children on such conditioning phenomena as (a) 


the speed of establishing a simple conditioned response 


Vol 23(4), 125-129.—Criticizes high 
occurrence of diagnosis of mild brain injuries of early 
childhood. 3 assumptions implicit in these diagnoses— 
(a) delineation of a clearly circumscribed symptom 
complex, (b) diagnosis as uncovering causes of sym 

toms, and (c) indication of specific treatments from the 
diagnostic classification—are critically scrutinized and 
rejected. It is argued that diagnosis is legitimate only if 
Specific treatments can be made available. (32 ref) р. 


A. Euler. 
7756. Mencher, George T.; Clack, T. Dean & Ri 
(Children's Hosp, Hearing & Speech Cline. 


Ralph R. 
Decruitment and the 
brain-damaged adults. 


] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1974, Vol 17(1), 


l erapy with various 
Sychotropic drugs reversed, and delirious States due to 
Withdrawal of alcohol and/or drugs were not influenced 
by physostigmine, the difference Dosen the 2 groups 
being statistically significant. Thus, the Ist hypothesis 
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was confirmed, the 2nd was not. It is evident that the — 
same psychopathological syndrome develops not on} 
for various etiological reasons but also on the basis of 
various pathogenetical mechanisms.— Journal abstract, 

7758. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U Hosp) Turn. 
er's syndrome and parietal lobe functions, Cortex, 
1973(Dec), Vol 9(4), 387-393.— Reports that many girls 
with Turner's syndrome (irrespective of sex-chromatin 
type) exhibit a degree of Space-form dysgnosia, direc. 
tional-sense dysgnosia, and mild numerical disability 
that suggests a developmental parietal lobe anomaly, It is 
Presumably related to the chromosomal defect basic to 
the syndrome, perhaps by way of a fetal neurohormonal 
mechanism that might ‘affect Space perception as it 

rtains to the sex-related mechanism о territorial 

havior. A contrary developmental deficit has been 
identified in mildly retarded boys.—R. Gunter. 

7759. Morreale, V.; Gargano, M. A. & Rallo, G. (U 
Catania, Facoltà di Medicina e Chirurgia, Italy) [Atypi- 
Cal West's syndrome: Illustration of a clinical case.] 
(ltal) Acta Neurologica, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 2909) 
264-274.—The syndrome is described in a girl 3 yrs and 
10 mo old exhibiting symptoms of encephalopathy and 
epilepsy which can y included in this syndrome. This 
case, with symptoms referable to various clinical rib 
dromes, poses the question of whether it is valid to 
delineate these forms of infantile epileptic encephalopa- 
thy rigidly in different nosological pictures. ie 
Suggested that the forms be included in one classifi 
tion. (23 ref) —M. Stanford. 

7760. Nielsen, аа Tsuboi, Takayuki. (Arhus 
State Hosp, Cytogenetic Lab, Risskov, Denmark) AM 

lographic examination in the XYY synd n 
and in Klinefelter's syndrome. British Journal of РУ & 4 
try, 1974(Sep), Vol 125, 236-237.—Made EEG eee 
25 males with the XYY syndrome and 59 e ДП, 
ter's syndrome. Abnormal EEG was found in 3: felici 
XYY syndrome Ss and in 19% of Ss with Kin 
Syndrome; 4 males showed specific EEG abno pus 
None of the XYY syndrome Ss had e ot from 
epilepsy. 3 Klinefelter syndrome Ss had su 1 hysterical 
epilepsy, and 6 had suffered from conversional 
fits. 


А lov, 
7761. Pavlovský, P. & Pokorná, P. Ca 
Výzkumná psychiatrická laboratoř, ue rns.] (Cze) 
vakia) [Anxiety and fear as symptoms a ОП), 32-34. 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Уо! of "persons 
— Reviews literature on emotional problems nd ph obic 
who suffered burns. The incidence of eet bus and 
fear in 250 patients hospitalized wi ults show that 
examined psychiatrically is reported. Res ften, they are 
although such symptoms occur relatively 0! secon 
Dot typical manifestations of the burns but Are due either 
complications with specific etiology. They а concommi- 
to traumatic experiences during the me^ postcon- 
tant injury to the central nervous system MUS and 
Cussional syndrome), or premorbid ber clini 
Psychopathic personality. Several illustr: sh summar- 
Cases are briefly presented. (Russian & Engl 
ies)—V. Fischmann. k U, Medical 
7762. Pontius, Anneliese A. (New York U А0 оре 
School) Basis for a neurological test А form апа 
functioning up to adolescence: A 
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of action expressed їп narratives. Adolescence, 
1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 221-232.—354 stories told by 137 
2-4 yr olds, previously published by E. J. Pitcher and E. 
Prelinger (1963), were reanalyzed for the form of action, 
father than content. Developmental phases were identi- 
fied which parallel those revealed in actual behavior 
during these years, when there exists a specific gross 
“inability to switch the principle of action of an ongoing 
“© activity, particularly on verbal command. This inability 
is associated with the known neuro-anatomical immatur- 
“йу of the frontal lobe system. It is theorized that an 
analogous parallel development exists through adoles- 
cence and the early twenties. Therefore, the more subtle 
dysfunctioning that may occur at this later age could also 
| be studied by analyzing narratives —A. Krichev. 

7763. Pujol Doménech, J. & Ferrer Raldua, J. (Clinica 
Psiquiátrica Universitaria, Hospital Clínico y Provincial, 
Barcelona, Spain) [A case of pseudo paraphrenic 
psychosis in the course of the development of a 
terminal renal deficiency.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria 
y Psicologia Medica, 1973(Oct), Vol 11(4), 261-268. 

7164. Pyeryeslyeni, L. I. (USSR Academy of Peda- 
_ gogical Sciences, Inst of Defectology, Moscow) [Charac- 
teristics of attention in children with a delay in 

development.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, No 4, 23-28. 
Studied attention in children with a delay in develop- 
ment (minimal brain damage) by measuring the latency 
Es of their motor reactions to tactile stimuli under 
B ios distracting conditions. Vibrators were strapped 
ES wrists of 15 Ss with a delay in development, 12 
a учн Ss, and 16 normals. Each S had to 
y „Ж x quickly as possible with the hand being 
Es Reus simultaneously hearing noise, music, Or 
Deer m ildren with a delay in development had a 
Wand’ the ean reaction time (RT) than did the normals, 

Es variability of their RT was greater. RT did not 
ae | He à function of type of distracting sound for 

ay v ut children with a delay in development were 
D ia pus by the simultaneous presentation ofa 
children n by the other distractors. It is concluded that 
оа AR a delay in development have deficits in 
enini ena information and in ability to 
D discussed SEC Kanne Td of RT as a diagnostic tool 

4 d Ian. 

Sch Кайа N. C. et al. (U Athens, Greece) 
us and enia, psychosomatic illnesses, diabetes melli- 
Health R malignant neoplasms. International Mental 
P studied et Newsletter, 1974(Spr), Vol 16(1), 1, 12. 
Schizophr the relationship between diabetes mellitus and 
І attempt БА psychosomatic illnesses, and cancer in ап 
diabetes O validate previous research indicating that 
Bonin mellitus belongs on the psychosomatic illness 
Schizophreni Ss were 306 cancer patients and 324 
- hospitals enics randomly selected from admissions to 3 
senting i. Athens, Greece, and 300 control Ss repre- 
cances A statistical incidence of diabetes mellitus, 
le gener (ees and the psychosomatic illnesses 1n 
analysis S Greek population in 1972. Chi-square 
p< 001) les (a) cancer patients were significantly 
“somatic ili ess attacked by diabetes mellitus or psycho- 
chi iri than the. general population and (b) 
Nosed as s were significantly (p < .001) less diag- 
aving diabetes mellitus, cancer, or psychoso- 
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matic illnesses than the general population. The findings 
offer support for including diabetes mellitus on the 
psychosomatic continuum. Further discussion elucidates 
and challenges contrary findings, and suggests the 
utilization of projective techniques to study the personal- 
ity structure of diabetic patients.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

7166. Robinson, David. (Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction ` 
Research Unit, London, England) Becoming ill. Journal — 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 18(4), 
277-281.—Discusses 2 questions involved in becoming © 5 
ill: (a) How do people define particular illness condi- 
tions? (b) How do they come to occupy the social 

osition of sick person or patient? The social situation is 
important in both questions. People acquire a body of 
knowledge about their illness which is likely to include 3 
some kind of classification of episodes, evaluation of the | 
nature and significance of common symptoms, and | 
predictions relating to the probable outcome of illnesses 
and their usual handling.—W. G. Shipman. 

7767. Rockson, Stanley; Stone, Richard; Van der y 
Weyden, Martin & Kelley, William N. (Duke U, Medical 1 
Ctr) Lesch-Nyhan syndrome: Evidence for abnormal _ 
adrenergic function. Science, 1974(Dec), Vol 1864167), — 
934-935.— Studied 10 children, from 18 mo to 16 yrs 010, 
with the Lesch-Nyhan syndrome. 6 patients with the _ 
severe form of this X-linked disorder had a virtually — 
complete deficiency of the enzyme hypoxanthine-gua- Ш 
nine phosphoribosyltransferase (HGPRT), characterized | 
by mental retardation, spasticity, and self-mutilation. 
They exhibited an apparently unique pattern of adre- 
nergic dysfunction characterized by elevated plasma 0 
dopamine Bhydroxylase activity and an absence. of. 
pressor response to acute sympathetic stimulation. 
Patients with a partial deficiency of HGPRT without - 
self-mutilation did not exhibit these abnormalities o! 2n 


adrenergic function. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. f 
E 


7768. Rodgers, Beckett; Ferholt, Julian & Cooper, - 
Carol L. (Yale U, School of Nining Pediatric Nursing 3 
Program) A screening tool to detect psychosocial m 
adjustment of children with cystic fibrosis. Nursing — 
Research, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 420-426.— Describes 
a tool to assess psychosocial adjustment of school-age 
children with cystic fibrosis which uses 3 instruments: а — 
standardized open-ended parent interview, a self-admin- 
istered teacher questionnaire, and a self-administered fi 
parent demogra hic data form. The 3 instruments 
enabled the Pediatric nurse | ractitioner to make ax 
clinical assessment of the child's psychosocial adjust- _ 
ment. This assessment was beet a bees eer { 

1 interview, and tested on : 
of a social worker int tegon neh E 
rview with the 
i child's 


dod cS SN 


er Se beth. (Paedagogische Hochschule 
Rep German ) [A сотре : 


of the visual perception of handicapped а 


stu ‹ 
i 1 i hologie — 
normal children.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychorogie _ 
i iatri =, 23(4), 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(May-Jun), Me 


.-157.—Compared 4 groups of handicapp! n: 
Meta ыш, 40 physically disabled but not brain- — 
injured, 40 minimally brain-injured but not physically _ 
disabled, and 40 ina special School for children with 
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learning disabilities. All were between 7 

with IQs between 70 and 90. The 

_ compared with a group of 40 normal but younger 

children, whose average mental age was the same as the 

_ average chronological age of the handicapped children. 
All Ss were given 4 tests of visual perception, a test of 
simultaneous number perception, and an arithmetic test. 
The normal Ss performed better than the disabled ones 

— in nearly all the tests, and the cerebrally palsied children 
performed worst. It is argued that disabled children with 
the same characteristics as the described experimental 
Broups, especially palsied children, need more intensive 
visual perceptual training than younger normal children. 
(26 ref) —Journal summary. 

7770. Schacht, Joachim. [The psychology of skin 
diseases.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie 
und Psychotherapie, 1974, Vol 22(1), 67-85.—Presents 4 
case studies to illustrate the relation between a person 

— and the skin diseases that he may experience. Allergies 
May in great part be conversion symptoms. The 


and 10 yrs old, 
groups were also 


A 
E 
m 


E - anthropological ambiguity of the skin makes it an 


excellent organ to portray unconscious conflicts, particu- 

larly the ambivalent emotions associated with earlier 

disturbances in communication with the mother. (Eng- 
lish summary)— S. D. Babcock. 

7771. Schnaper, Nathan et al. Management of the 

- dying patient and his family. New York, NY: MSS 

Information Corp, 1974. 198 р. $15.—Presents a collec- 

tion of 19 previously published articles on the psycholog- 

E ical management of the terminally ill patient and the 

= effects of his death on family members, Topics include 

the concerns of the dying patient, nursing problems of 

the terminally ill, the physician’s moral obligations to his 

patient, and the care of the seriously ill or dying child. 

7772. Shoshin, P. B. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 

Sciences, Inst of Defectology, Moscow) [Recognition of 

simple visual stimuli by children with a delay in 

psychological development.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, 

_ No 4, 35-40.— Studied recognition thresholds for simple 

visual stimuli in 19 children with a delay in development 

(minimal brain damage), 23 mildly retarded children, 20 

Р l chil Child Ss were 9-11 yrs 

— old. Stimuli, 1-6 dots, were presented tachistoscopicaily. 

children were similar to those for 


_ ranged stimuli having more than 4 elements, under 
conditions of increasing exposure, 20 mentally retarded 
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Amsterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in S tom Formati 
New York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. c 
7774. Si Motohiro & Mitsuyama, Yoshio, 
(Kyushu U, Faculty of Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Two 
autopsy cases of olivo-ponto-cerebellar atrophy.] (Japn) 
Kyushu | Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Dec), Vol 183-4), 
176-182.—Case 1 was а 56-yr-old coal miner, who had 
developed slowly progressive gait, speech, and coordina- 
tion disturbances, rigidity, and dysuria, and died about 4 
yrs after onset of the illness. Neuropathologica! examina- 
tion revealed severe neuronal loss of the pontine nuclei 
and the inferior olivary nuclei with demyelinization and 
gliosis of the cerebellopital fibers. In addition, degenera- 
tion in the substantia nigra and the striatum was 
observed as “associated lesion.” Case 2 was a 62-yr-old 
single woman who had suffered from gait disturbance, 
rkinsonism, and both incontinentia and orthostatic 
ypotension with loss of consciousness. She died in 
status epilepticus 3 yrs after onset of the symptoms, 
Neuropathological findings were similar to those of Case 
l, except that no lesions in the substantia nigra and 
Striatum were observed. The spinal cord was not 
examined. Results indicate that olivopontocerebellar 
atrophy is associated with both striato-nigral See 
tion and Shy-Drager syndrome. (English summary)—S. 
Ashida. к 

7775. Teshima, Hideki; Inoue, Sadahisa; Eos 
Yukihiro & Ikemi, Yujiro. (Kyushu U, rou M 
Japan) Plasminic activity and emotional stress. d 
Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd co of an 
International College of Psychosomatic Medicine, TN ih 
dam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom Formation. 
York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. Auburn 

7776. Touliatos, John & Lindholm, Byron W. ( die 
U) Influence of parental expectancies and ге КҮТ 
ness on achievement motivation of тїї ks 
injured and normal children. Psychological iene я 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 395-400.—16 Ue wil 
minimally brain-injured children and 16 иш, charad 
normal children were matched on a pe d with 
teristics. It was found that the 2 groups dif 4. fathers 
regard to mothers’ expectancies for achn ure and 
rewards for success and punishment for ie tli 
children's need for achievement. Moreover, Рей ment 
a significant influence on their children’s E то! the 
motivation but patterns of а Me f 
same for the 2 groups.—Journal abstract. 

7777. Tourkow, Lawrence P. Psychic consequm je 
loss and replacement of body parts. D Val j 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 19 ку, 
170-181.—Discusses reports presented lytic Associa- 
annual meeting of the American Русло jr mothers: 
tion. These dealt with blind infants and sat ii 
the psychoanalytic view of cardiac Gans d 
of renal hemodialysis and пара 
Psychological reactions in congenital amp monti, Р. 

7778. Tridenti, A.; Ragionieri, M.; Rigamonti, i “of 
de Risio, C. [Investigation into the З 
patients with gastric апа duodenal ser Rivista. Sper 
Rorschach and Rosenzweig tests.) (Ital) R 'Alienazioni 


— Examine 
Mentali, 1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1400-1428. I Institute 
male and 2 female 21-47 yr old patients а 


jons. 


gical Pathology, University of Parma, for duodenal 
gastric ulcers. Anamneses showed in many cases a 
upation with economic problems and a possible 
tive position with regard to the father. The Rosenz- 
eig Picture-Frustration Study showed tendencies to- 
ard affective coercion, ambition beyond capacities, 
affirmation/renunciation ambivalency, intrapunitiv- 
, and impunitivity The Rorschach showed coercion, 
"extratensivity, insufficient affective maturity, low degree 
resources especially in comparison with amibitions, 
id “shock” at the 4th chart. (French & English 
summaries) (34 ref)—L. Klinkon. 
7779. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt Sinai Medical School, 
Оу U New York) Sexual disturbances after brain 
Injury. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Oct), 
Wo! 8(10), 10-31.—Describes different sexual disorders 
behavior patterns that occur after specific types of 
brain injury. In some patients libido may be diminished, 
While in others it is increased. The most conspicuous 
disturbances of sexual behavior usually appear after 
. lesions of the limbic system. Changes in sexual behavior 
‘brain-damaged patients are often abnormal by reason 
the Circumstances in which they occur, rather than 
through their intrinsic nature. Electroconvulsive shock 
Е _ therapy can also cause changes in sexual behavior. The 
- telationship between the premorbid personality of the 
patient, habitual modes of coping with stress, and 
channels of social relations after injury are examined. 
L, Gorsey. 
1180. Wiegel-Crump, Carole & Koenigsknecht, Roy А. 
(Northwestern U, Speech & Language Clinics) Tapping 
lexical store of the adult aphasic: Analysis of the 
provement made in word retrieval skills. Cortex, 
(Dec), Vol 9(4), 411-418.—Drilled 4 aphasics who 
Lobvious word-finding difficulties in 18 therapy 
sions on 20 of 40 words that each patient had failed to 
ү Оп a pretherapy confrontation naming test. No 
OI was done with the other 20 words. After each 6 
ms, Ss were retested on the 20 drilled and 20 
drilled words. Though there was some inter-S 
ability, all showed essentially the same pattern of 
Ovement: they increased their ability to retrieve 
me which they had been drilled, and they also 
ded correctly and with reduced latency to the 
i items. Improvement was noted also on 
; E items outside the superordinate categories 
К ich drill words were selected. Data support the 
i t that in amnesic aphasia there is no reduction 
lexical store itself, but rather an impairment of the 
to retrieve bits of information from the store. 
PY is viewed as a mechanism for improving the 
: Iétrieval process, not merely as a setting for 
TRE Recabulary via rote memorization.—RA. Gunter. 
enc €gorova, T. V. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
of EC Inst of Defectology, Moscow) [Characteris- 
тогу in children with a delay іп development.] 
_ Defektologiya, 1972, No 4, 16-23.—Studied 
ә E in 60 9- to 10-yr-old Ss, of whom 40 
B St- or 2nd-grade classes for children with a 
mde E cpment and 20 attended ordinary 2nd- or 
is asses. Ss had 5 trials on each of 2 equally 
Ў am When learning List 1, the groups did not 
istically in the number of items reproduced оп 
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Trial 1, but the normals did significantly better on Trial 
5. Analyzing items reproduced into those reproduced on 
a previous trial and those reproduced for the Ist time led 
to the conclusion that children with a delay in develop- | 
ment are impaired in retaining "old" information. — 
Comparing performance on Lists 1 and 2, 35% of the E 
normals showed an improvement, 10% a decrement; E 
12.5% of the children with a delay in development | 
showed an improvement, 37.5% a decrement. Analysis of 2 
items reproduced when examples of the same concept _ 
were grouped together in recall led to the conclusion that _ 
fatigue in children with a delay in development hindered _ 
their using this rational strategy.—E. C. Koffman. De 
7782. Zharyenkova, С. I. (USSR Academy of Peda- _ 
ogical Sciences, Inst of Defectology, Moscow) [Per- - 
rmance of children with a delay in psychological — 
development on tasks which include visual models and ' 
verbal instruction.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, No 4, 
29-35.—Studied the performance of 20 Ist and 2nd. 
graders with a delay in psychological development - 
(minimal brain damage) on 3 groups of tasks: (a) A 
visual model was presented which displayed all informa- - 
tion necessary to perform the task; (b) A visual model Й 
was present which displayed some of the information 1 
necessary to perform the task, with verbal instructions _ 


Sopp menne the model; (c) All instructions d 


verbal. 20 mentally retarded and 20 normal Ist and 2nd. 
graders also participated. Unlike the normal Ss, Ss with a 
delay in development (a) made an abundance of 
spontaneously corrected errors, (b) did not improve their ] 
erformance over trials, апа (с) had di ficulty in - 
ulfilling several requirements simultaneously. The great- — 
est differences between the 3 О appeared on tasks _ 
with only verbal instructions. While the normal Ss made 
practically no errors, Ss with a delay in development had — 
difficulties in completing the tasks and the mentally - 
retarded children were unable to complete them.—E. C. — 


Koffman. l 
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7783. 3 
hiatry Conference: 1971. Toward new - 
bei pid schizophrenia: Symposium.] (Јарл) 


ts, (b) dynamic ‚(с)! і 
а to vave the aad s family. 


School) The 
i ind. JAMA: Journal о 
chainless m Tol 2300) 


ibes the care offered i jh : 
Бр The emphasis placed on pare рро. $ 
ion i -piving process is discussed, | 
ы or G bel patient classification procedures, _ 
of personalized care, and the general facite : 
вава considered ү et almost perfect for the 
ilitati t entally ill. 
See ee es Gall pri (Hosp del Sagrado Cora- 


Spain) [Encopresis.] ed id 


sor 
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: 7785-7194 TREATMENT AND PREVENTION E 


— 1(5), 321-330.—Describes treatment of various types of Тһе significant place of amnesia is summarized.—M. y. 
anal incontinence. Kline. x 
7786. Burton, Lindy (Ed). (Queen's U Belfast, 7790. Freudenberger, Herbert J. (Ed.). The free 
Northern Island) Care of the child facing death. handbook. Journal of Social Issues, 1974. Vol Ж, 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. xi, — p.—Presents à special issue of the Journal of Social Issues 
0225 p. $15.50.—Presents a collection of 17 papers which which contains 20 articles on the problems and rationale 
discuss the general problem of the dying child and of free clinics, the organization of specific services, 
‘Suggest ways of helping both the child and his family. administrative and staff issues, and types of free clinics, 
ific topics include problems facing parents and Topics include the role of the clinic coordinator, 
ildren following diagnosis, observations of parents and — establishing a laboratory, gay counseling, free clinicsand 
hildren facing repeated child mortality, the role of the law, special problems of clinics serving minorit 
"education in helping the child with a potentially fatal- populations, and the psychology of the counseling staff 
disease, and bereavement and the rebuilding of family in a free clinic. 
life. 7791. Gunderson, John G. The influence of 
7787. Deabler, Herdis L.; Fidel, Edward; Dillenkoffer, theoretical models of Schizophrenia on treatment 
Robert L. & Elder, S. Thomas. (VA Hosp, New Orleans, practice. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
LA) The use of relaxation and hypnosis in lowering high Association, 1974, Vol 22(1), 182-199.—Reports on 
blood pressure. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, papers presented at the 1973 annual meeting of the 
1973(Oct), Vol 1602), 75-83.—Attempted to determine American ey analytic Association meeting. DEM 
whether high blood pressure (hypertension) could be sions covered the influence on theories and er 
_ lowered through muscular relaxation and hypnosis, 6 community oy and реуспорһапиа і и Nf al 
. monmedicated hypertensive patients were used as con- defense and deficit models, and of other theore s 
trols while another 6 served as treatment Ss receiving Constructs. The last [с зецаноп attempted Ma 
muscular relaxation and hypnosis procedures.9 patients Simplified outline o| transactional modes an о dd 
оп stabilized antihypertensive medication also received SOMe of the theoretical and therapeutic jd Bixler, 
‘muscular relaxation and hypnosis procedures, Signifi- 7792. Kales, Anthony; Kales, Joyce D. 2 : 
T i i руст Edward О. (Pennsylvania State U) Insomnia: An ap- 
cant lowering of both systolic and diastolic pressures SON ODDS, nt. Psychiatric 
were obtained in both the no-drug and drug groups proach to management and ret case 
_ receiving treatment, but there was по significant reduc. Annals, 1974(Jul), Vol 4(7), 28 d vus roblems in 
tion in the control group. Hypertensive levels were histories to illustrate common underly nepi Factors 
reduced through muscular relaxation and completely insomnia and their effective ner 3 categories: 
eliminated during hypnosis. Instruction was given in self- leading to insomnia are Y. medial (especially when 
relaxation and self-hypnosis to promote continuation of Situational (e.g., job pe Physical рг) d 
beneficial effects after hospitalization —M. V. Kline. сн more p di Manis illness). It is 
ual Hau, Richard Н. & Wilson, Nancy C. (Fi Logan P8Ychological (eg, as in f insomnia are secondary 10 
Mental Health Ctr, CO) Evaluating treatment effective- A ces "although patients often deny 
6-11 н this possibility. The pros and cons of medication he n 
Describes а fully management of insomnia are explored. It is Е 
i : mmon 
Tic treatment programs in terms of explicitly defined атар АЙ em m Adm qe investigated by 
goals. 703 goal statements TIS ut in an active, direct way. (24 ref)—C. Дуу 
medical symptom, sel entiniüatedinterac- 197793 Kaplan, Helen S (Cornell U, Medical School 
ке DUNT. and disposition plan. Fiction and fantasy: No-nonsense therapy for six "o. 
members participate in disfunctions. Psychology Today, 1974(Oct), ME 
e complete progress note 77-86.—Describes methods successfully used ulation, 
impotence, premature ejaculation, retarde ye inismus. 
frigidity, female orgasmic dysfunction, OPE d pem 
: Nearly all patients who follow the p d. Therapy 
(с) a composite find that their problems can be totally resolve iber more 
F айай : stings of its degree sessions involve both partners and seldom num 
ais TOR hi ings of its importance—J. (һап 20 sessions.—E. J. Posavac. __ wed h 
9. Erick; 7794. King, Lorna J. A sensory-integrative appren] 


7789. Erickson, Milton Н. & Rossi, Ernest L, Varieties i i i 2 od 
r i . & to schizoph 224 an Journal of 
of hypnotic amnesia. American Journal of Clinical Therapy, 1074 Oct) Vol 28(9), 529-536. Based su) 
Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol 1604), 225-239.—Presents 8 15 chronic schizophrenics on the hypothesis the sensory 
ues examples of the Varieties of hypnotic amnesia in the proprioceptive mechanism result in lack o stancy; 
und in clinical and 1 together with a integration; this leads to lack of perceptual cons 


п 
арргоасһез {о poor body image, inadequate motor асар агё 


ance of these fatigue producing postural patterns. Thes and to 
tk in hypnotic hypothesized to Aes in yee emotion аа Treat- 
: Ке conceptualizin; redispose patients to hallucinatory phe : 
hypnotic amnesia in clinical practice as "state-bound." р аво MW entive 


ment principles and implications for prev 
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rams are discussed. It is suggested that the neurophysio- 

logical theories of A. Ayres (1972, 1973) provide a 
unified model which satisfactorily links P. Schilder's 
(1933) observations with current studies. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7195. Labar, Paule. (Psychomedical Polyclinic, Liége, 
Belgium) [Treatment of nocturnal enuresis in children 
based on neurophysiology of sleep.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 608-619.—21 
children 5-8 yrs old were treated for enuresis by having 
to keep their own charts on the times and volumes of 
their bedwetting. Using these charts, hours for awaken- 
ing could be established which eventually led to a cure in 
13 cases. The remaining cases were found to be slovenly 
in chart-keeping and to have more disturbed relation- 
ships with their parents. The differences between this 
approach and behavior modification and psychotherapy 
are discussed. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & 
Spanish summaries)—E. Coché 

7796. Ryback, Ralph S. (McLean Hosp, Alcohol & 
Drug Abuse Services, Belmont, MA) The problem 
oriented record in psychiatry and mental care. New 
York, NY: Grune & Stratton, 1974. xi, 192 p.—Describes 
the rationale, uses, evaluation procedures, and goals of 
the problem-oriented record (POR) in psychiatric care, a 
Conceptual framework to expedite and improve the 
medical care. The 4 sequential sectionsof thePOR—data 
base, problem list, plans, and follow-up—are detailed, 
and the relevance of the POR to the computer and 
professional standards review organizations is discussed. 
oe 5 

7. Shapiro, Alexander. (Harperbury Hosp, Herts, 
rau) Fact and fiction in Secus C. the Tnentally 
Vol Ере British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), 
ere 286-292.—Examines the past and present state 
EUR handicap services and discusses the proposi- 
ERN (a) it has not been shown that the care of the 
M р handicapped is a medical concern and (b) the 
m of the mentally handicapped is a “generalism” 

їй than a “specialism.” 

U) n Spence, Donald P. & Lugo, Marta. (New York 
LM role of verbal clues in clinical listening. 
109-1 s sis & Contemporary Science, 1972, Vol 1, 
Ae Studied the influence of 2 modes of listenin- 
ee for specific unambiguous signal words and 
clinical: a larger symbolic themes—on the accuracy of 
passa mi pment. 25 undergraduates listened to. 17 
hd E rom the clinical transcript of an ulcer patient 
E ERES to decide which statements had been 
hen Ss y reports of stomach pain during therapy- 
responses were undistracted, the number of correct 
де © was at chance level. The number of Ss scoring 
write a nance was increased when Ss were required to 
and peo series of numbers, first at a slow pace 
that Ss di at a fast pace, while listening, It is suggested 
judges paite by number writing were more accurate 
Verba] clu ause they were forced to listen to the types of 
Patient es which were the most powerful predictors of 
of A pom reporting. It is concluded that patterns 
attention сп, 216 more important than the amount of 
of verba] Biven to clinical material and that the selection 
in eee on which to base clinical judgments 1s 
y prior conceptions of the patient, by the 
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amount of attention available for the listening task, and 3 
by initial priming instructions.—J. Kelly. К. 
7799. Sullivan, Philip R. Treatment of acute E 
schizophrenia: The place of ECT. Diseases of the Nervous d 
System, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(10), 467-469.—Сотрагей the _ 
results of a treatment approach based on a combination. 
of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT), phenothiazine thera- } 
ру, and nonintensive psychotherapy with the findings of 3 
a study of treatment approaches in which these me! ods a 
were separately utilized, 100 consecutive Ist psychiatric | 
admission, adult patients with a diagnosis of schizophre- _ 
nia were chosen for study. 56% of the patients were A 
treated with ECT. After their period of hospitalization, — 
88% of the patients were discharged as improved. Results _ 
show that the average hospital stay under combined 
treatment was 31 days as opposed to 130 days in the R 
fastest of the separately used methods. It is concluded 


treatment of illness and the extent of individual freedom 
in the judicial and scientific-technological environments, - 
17 rei io 

| 780. Thauberger, Patrick C. & Thauberger, Eileen М. 
(U Saskatchewan, Regina, Canada) A consideration об 
death and a sociological perspective in the quality of 
the dying patient's care. Social Science & Medicine, | 
1974(Aug), Vol 8(8), 437-441,—Discusses some of the n 
component interactions on the meaning of death Mo 
respect to the quality of patient care. Univariate anal 52 
frequently yield information that is static, inappropriate, | 

irrelevant or nongeneralizable to. dynamic contexts. An 

increased emphasis on multivariate analysis, which ra 
considered an appropriate research paradigm for "3 
investigation of the dying patient's dynamic by ў 1 
treatment system, is suggest for the enhancement n 

the quality of the dying patient's care. (31 ref}—Journal 


abstr Vasitéenka, G. S. (Ministry of Health, Masse Б 


ian SFSR) [Systemic а roach in sexual patholo- 
Russian, ЗБ ена Poychiatrie, ITNFeb), Vol | 
69(1), 3-10.—Criticizes the practice of treating. ptione р 
with sexual problems by different medical specialists bs 7 
explains the necessity for the creation of an nois " 
discipline of sexual pathology. The new discipline s n | 
be a synthesis of urology, gynecology, pee 
neuropathology, and psychiat which deals witl 4 
5 of the sexual system. The 


ent components or subsystem: 1 
value of systemic approach is demonstrated on selected. 


ini i in systemic analysis of sexual. 
clinical cases. Basic stages 1n sys ext 

disorders are outlined and a scale of vectors дееп 
the male sexual constitution 1s presented. (Russian us 


English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 
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7803. Adams, Paul L. (U Miami) Psychotherapy with 
obsessive children. International Journal of Child Psy- 
chotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 2(4), 471-491.— Discusses the 
_ importance of the study of the natural history of 
—- childhood obsessive disorders and the results achieved 
‘with various types of therapies. In general, obsessive 
children who are untreated seem to fare best when their 
Шпеѕѕ has occurred in a setting of depression and worse 
- When the basic processes are Schizophrenic or psycho- 
_ райис. A one-to-one therapist-patient relationship is 
- Suggested. 6 points are given for assessing the changes 
that can occur with the kind of treatment recommended: 
decreased symptoms, behavior changes, self-image, ego 
Structure, superego changes, and interpersonal relations. 
_ The role of the parents in the child's improvement is 
- emphasized. Case examples are provided. (19 ref) —R. S. 
Albin. 
7804. Antonelli, Ferruccio. (Catholic U Rome, Italy) 
-— [The usefulness and limitations of hypnotherapy in 
__ psychosomatic medicine.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
- 1972(Jan), Vol 17(1), 31-40.—Hypnosis and autogenous 
training are looked upon favorably by Italian experts in 
_ psychosomatic medicine. Both tec! niques can be used in 
short-term therapy which is the method of choice in 
treating psychosomatic symptoms, but some clinical 
danger exists when hypnosis tries to suppress a symptom 
without having first understood its psychodynamic 
‘Significance. The best use of hypnosis seems to be in the 
context of perc et Psychotherapy; however, in 
Some cases the depth and source of pathology may 
Tequire prolonged therapy and hypnosis may not be 
advisable. (English & French summaries) (16 ref)—D. 
Araoz. 
.., 7805. Bailis, Susan S. & Adler, Gerald. (Tufts U, 
- Medical School) Co-therapy issues in a collaborative 
Setting. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Oct), 
ol 28(4), 599-606.— Discusses some difficulties encoun- 
an and social worker co-therapists 
ensive short- 
Aspects of the 
» the nature of the 


=. Kelly. 
7806. Best, J. F. & Jones, J. G. (U Western Australia, 


nal, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 21(2), 72-86—Con, 
Study of 4 autistic children to determine the value of a 
physical activity program in the treatment of autism. 3 Ss 


Were. given 30 swimming sessions and 10 movement drome showed the most impressive changes a ade 
education sessions; the other S аки only in the use of the graphing technique. It is cone 
esults indicate that Ss graphing can be an effective tool in psyc 


movement education sessions. 


q n girl whose therapy of 2⁄ yrs was c 
rapists, i Pr G of communication between her an an, Italian 
issues) are examined. Examples are cited in which co- x her family. ease Dutch, German, 
erapists displayed i i anish summaries, s 
erapists displayed feelings of helplessness in the ӘР 7812. Bumpass, Eugene R.; Via, Bobby Ms Foner th 
uly members, and used family meetings to help Judith Н. & Fagelman, F. Diane. (оаа 
dividual patients avoid work on personal problems. It Science Ctr, Dallas) Graphs to маңан ы 
ncluded that although co-therapy is a valuable а therapeutic alliance. American Journal Y 
technique, some significant issues are involved in its use. Ру, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(4), 500-516.— Discus 
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contribute to the development of the autistic child's totg] 


growth. (36 ref) —M. E. Pounsel. 
7807. Bey, Douglas R. & Chapman, Robert E, 


Illinois, Medical School, Peoria) Psychiatry—the right 
way, the wrong way, and the military way. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jul), Vol 38(4), 343-354.— Con- 
trasts the principles and practices of combat military 


(U 


psychiatry with the private practice of civilian psychia- _ 
ti 


7808. Black, F. William; Williams, Alfred V. & Bowen, 
Clotilde D. Electroconvulsive treatment (ECT) in illicit 
drug-related psychosis: Case reports. Military Medicine, 
1974(Nov), Vol 139(11), 887-888.— Describes the use of 
electroconvulsive shock treatment (ECT) іп 6 male 20-4 .— 
yr old patients admitted to the hospital for psychotic ` 


reaction associated with heavy illicit drug use. Findi 


indicate that ECT may be used effectively as a short- 


term treatment for patients who are refractory to 
usual psychiatric treatment. 


ngs 
the 


7809. Booth, Gotthard. Cancer and the psyche. 


1974(Spr), Vol 16(1), 15-16.—Presents the argument, 
based on psychoanalytic theory and on research results, 
that cancer is somatization of depression. Cancer therapy 
must therefore deal directly with the causal depression 
by satisfying the strong underlying need for close 


interpersonal relationships. (23 ref) 


7810. Bornstein, Philip H. (U Montana) "I" lan- 
Euage-induced anxiety. ^ Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 453-454,— Presents а e 
procedure which allows the therapist to obtain И се А 
statement of problematic behavior from patients i о ДУ 
unable to define problems presently experien am 
technique described makes use of a combined Ke pr 
al-gestalt approach in the gathering of diagn 


information. 


7811. Bragard, A. & Toye, N. (Counseling CU. a 
Children & Adolescents, Verviers, Belgium) bac mile 
on the therapeutic attitude in a case o! 


psychosis.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(5¢ 


l 
—590.— the case of an М-уг0 
Vol 73(5), 581-590.—Presents jen around issues 


d the other members 


the use 


International Mental Health Research Newsletter, 


7 


mation of 
he pis potherd 


in 


ing the chrono- 
Sychotherapy of linear graphs representa cling’ 
logical sequence and intensity of рай s in whic 


Nedlands) Movement therapy in the treatment of external stimuli, and patient behavior. 5 case EUR 
utistic children. Australian Occupational Therapy Jour- cooperative construction of graphs by " er ‘control 
ducted a patient increased patient understanding O suffering 


result. 


ing © 
were capable of learning motor skills to a discernable patients who have difficulty forming an observing 
level, and it is suggested that such a Program may and a therapeutic alliance. (23 ref)—J. Kelly. 
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that 


7813. Büttner, Christian. [Therapy in educational 
homes.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kin- 
derpsychiatrie, 1974(Jul), Vol 23(5), 182-188.— Points out 
the main conditions which may restrict the work of a 
client-centered therapist in educational homes; eg, 
institutional conditions, the therapist's self-concept, and 
assumptions about the etiology of deviant behavior. 
Institutional changes can be initiated only in the light of 
the social aims of home education. 

7814. Cerny, M. (U Karlova, Vyzkumna psychiatrická 
laboratoř, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Therapeutic use of 
posthypnotic suggestion evoked by autostimulation.] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 
11-16.—Reports on the effect of posthypnotic therapeu- 
tic suggestions, associated by the hypnotherapist with 
stimuli whose source lies in the patient himself. Any 
movement by the patient, e.g., pressing thumb against 
forefinger, may become the signal evoking the sugges- 
tions. The technique was used with 34 chronic neurotic 
and psychosomatic patients 21-57 yrs old who respond- 
ed positively to 3 preceding hypnotic sessions. Treatment 
resulted in 6 complete remissions, 23 improvements, and 
5 exclusions (no change). It is uncertain whether the 
remissions and improvements will be permanent. Main 
advantage of the technique is that it enables patients to 
produce posthypnotic suggestions under any circum- 
stances with minimal interference from external influ- 
ences, (Russian & English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

7815. Cancro, Robert; Fox, Norma & Shapiro, Lester 
E. (Eds). (U Connecticut, Health Ctr) Strategic inter- 
vention in schizophrenia: Current developments in 
treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. xviii, 326 p.—Presents a collection of 12 papers 
Which give an overview of the schizophrenic syndrome 
and illustrate a variety of therapeutic strategies in the 
áreas of individual, family, and. group psychotherapy: 
Ed pharmacological, behavioral, and early inter- 

ention techniques; and brief hospitalization, rehabilita- 
tion, and extramedical procedures. 
E Cheek, David B. Sequential head and shoulder 
to pecs appearing with age-regression in hypnosis 
oe irth. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
(Apr), Vol 16(4), 261-266.—Suggests that sequential 
us and shoulder movements occurring during age- 
OR to the birth process are valuable indicators of 
that n for the subsequent verbal reporting. It is unlikely 
deli ypnotized Ss will know the mechanisms of vaginal 
$e ivery. Other criteria for assessing factual nature of 
od involve acceptance only when lies nen 
qr düsornolor responses occur before the $ knows what 

S ected at these deeper levels of awareness. : 
б АА 17. Cheney, Thomas. (О Georgia) Attitude similari- 
uae pic importance, and psychotherapeutic attraction. 
2-4 "Ч of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan). Vol 22(1), 
i Studied the effect of attitude similarity and topic 

Portance on attraction in a natural setting by exposing 
in uon inmates, incarcerated for public intoxication, 

im Ing attitudes of a psychotherapist prior to hearing 
Eee taped therapy session. The therapist's attitudes 
do ie similar or dissimilar to the S's and pertained 

Rs her alcoholism (important) or general (unimpor- 

a issues. Attraction was assessed using the Client's 

onal Reaction Questionnaire developed by J. D. 


E. " 
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Ashby et al. A group of control Ss received no attitud 
information. Ss were more attracted to the therapist a 
receiving alcohol items regardless of degree of similari 
expressed.—Journal abstract. i 
7818. Collier, Herbert L. (Greater Phoenix Psyc! 
Ctr, AZ) Enuresis and encopresis. In W. G. Klopf 
M. R. Reed (Eds), Problems in psychotherapy: An 
approach. Washington, DC: Hemisphere Publishin 
Corp, 1974. xi, 178 p.— Discusses psychological varial 
and treatment of enuresis and encopresis in children й 
terms of family genetics and personality predispositic 
7819. Collier, Herbert L. (Greater Phoenix Psychia 
Ctr, AZ) The patient with somatic symptoms. In. 
Klopfer & M. R. Reed (Eds), Problems in psychoti 
An eclectic approach. Washington, DC: Hemispl 
Publishing Corp, 1974. xi, 178 p.—Discusses 
which affect symptom choice in psychophysiol 
disorders and the influence of therapist orientati 
symptom type and expression. Suggestions for u 
standing and treating specific somatic s 


incing oneself. 
ts a 

juestio 
e logical 


lenge. 

logical 
emotion-producing ideas, 
applying logic to ideas, an 
with rational, logical ones. A 

7821. Crosa, Giuseppe. (U Genoa, Clinic for 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Italy) [Conside 
regarding the prevailing autogeneous modality of he 
recall phase of autogenous training exercises. (Ital) 
Medicina Psicosomatica, 1972(Jan), Vol 17(1), 47-5 
—Autogenous training exercises lead to complete muse 
relaxation. The recall phase has proven more benef 
it is slowed down, rather than treated rapidly as 
hypnosis. By extending the recall phase the patient | 
helped to benefit from his autogenous training ink 
an optimal muscle tone during his daily activities. 


more gradual, slower, autogenic recall phase, wl 


the logical consequence of the spontaneous tra 
from ‘he state O ivity to that of awareness, 


described in detail. (French & English summaries 


Charles A. (D 
Nova Scotia, 
the с in c 
syndrome. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(0 
Vol 28(4), 543-552. —Ртеѕепіѕ a case In which. th 
confrontation technique Was used successfully to help 


battering parent gain control over her punitive treatme 
of her kd 


id. Some causative factors in the develop! 
of the battered child syndrome are discussed. Ti 
of the battering parent 1 


is a psychiatric emergency 
otection of the child, faust bé 


its pri оа], рг 1 

quickly. = 29 poset d rapport e 
i f authoritative CO! 

established, the use of аш а o 


statements which direct the pa 
impulses intensifies transference and rel 
iud guilt of the patient by allowing hi 


relieves the апхіе! 
im to rely on 


— 18 од е 


"therapist as an external source of control. It is concluded 
that the confrontation technique can be an effective tool 
А in psychotherapy with battering parents.—J. Kelly. 

7823. DeVoge, Catherine. 
‘ol ehavioral approach to RET with children. Rational 


group experience 
are reported. Results support the hypothesis, suggesting 
that reinforcing rational statements results in change 
toward more self-controlled behavior.—G, J. Frankel. 
7824. Ferrannini, Luigi et al. (U Bari, Istituto. di 
Psichiatria, Italy) [Family dynamics in a group of 
psychotics as determined by the doctor's observations, 
patient's viewpoint, and projective testing of family 
members.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1974(Mar-Apr), 
ol 9(2), 79-137.—Followed 8 families in individual and 
nificant observations relate 
arent in all decisions, 
ip with the offspring. 


were evident manifestations of 
the parental need for self-confidence, (76 ref)—Journal 
summary. 


s 
“marked decrease of 
е degree of Tesponse depending 


_ between the patient's momentary state at a particular 
£ Bond the situation; and that an interview 


erapy and to greater clinical im rovement. Data are 
t fated to remaining in 
term improvement, Aspects of the 

- long-term course of psychiatric outpatients revealed b 
5- and 10-yr follow-up studies are reviewed. (51 ref) 

- —Journal abstract. 

7826. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Laing's relationship to philoso- 
phy. Review of Existential Psychology & Psychiatry, 1973, 
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Vol 12(2), 105-128.—Examines 
mental illness, his approach to psychotherapy, and the 
relationship of his work to the principles of existential 
philosophy and existential psychotherapy. 

7827. Friedman, Henry J. (Tufts—New England 
Medical Ctr, Boston, MA) New considerations in the 
treatment of certain adolescent patients. Adolescence, 
1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 155-168.—Deals with issues of 
values, limit setting, and confrontation during psychoth- 
erapy with adolescents whose parents have abandoned 
their position of authority and may openly advocate 
their adolescent's indulgence in rebellious and self- 
destructive behavior. Analytic neutrality must be aban- 
doned in such cases. 3 case histories are reported. 

7828. Goeppert, S. & Geoppert-Frank, H. C. (Albert- 
Ludwigs-U, Freiburg, Switzerland) [Some considera- 
tions on class-specific behavior in psychoanalysis and. 
psychotherapy.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1974, Vol 
17(1), 53-68.—Presents a sociolinguistic analysis of 
primary and secondary process and the relations of 
transference and countertransference in response to the 
adoption by some psychoanalysts of class-specific 
linguistic behavior in describing therapeutic prone It 
is argued that psychoanalytic treatment of working-c a 
patients cannot be considered as compensatory speeci 
education. A new concept of illness and therapy : 
advanced with respect to the specie аа of ѕреесі 
for working-class people.—7. М. Mensh. 

7829, Dinh. ohn M. & Leiblum, Sandra К. 
(Indiana U) How to do psychotherapy and paa y: 
evaluate it: A manual for beginners. New York, e 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. vii, A Pos ul us 
Step-by-step manual for beginning thera| 

fg вее and results of рзуспойегару 
fow chart of the treatment process in psychot Гу К p A: 
presented, and subsequent chapters clarify ue P i ve 
tic processes involved, including designating tl ER 8 рт 
zation system, determining how the decision б: 
treatment was made, administering problem HS fe 
negotiating therapeutic contracts, and assessing 
impact of a planned intervention. (7 p ref) — Coll of 

7830. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U California, thod of 
Medicine, Irvine) The application of a NE. 
content analysis to psychotherapy АЕО 488-499. 

Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 2 ( vrs content 
— Discusses possible applications of the aut “| Some 
analysis method to psychotherapeutic а Gh . (he 
steps in the development of the шеш BE, i 
definition of psychologic dimensions to ain E 
construction and validation of scales, am use of the 
reliable scorers) are described briefly. ur treatment 
method in studies on the „prediction о оон d 
outcome, and in psychosomatic, peyehopbye sychol er- 
psychopharmacological research relevant to р а content 
ару is reviewed. It is suggested that the узше ability t0 
analysis method to psychotherapy lies in í 


t Н d accu- 
measure specific psychologic states precisely an 
(Malden 


rately. (29 ref) —J. Kelly. А 

7I. Guy, Willis & Gray, p or 
District Court Clinic, MA) Court clinic thera 
and practice. International Journal of Offi "1 53-158.— 
Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol 182), in which the 
Scribes a family treatment therapy program 


R. D. Laing’s concept of 
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family structure is a part of both the clinic and the court. 
Co-therapists serve as parent models, and students and 
disposition officers serve as other models for family 
behavior. 

7832. Grüss, Ursula & Bach, Otto. [How intensive 
should and may the treatment of psychoses be? 
Considerations on somatherapy from the 
sociopsychiatric viewpoint.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurol- 
ogie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(May), Vol 26(5), 
287-294.—Recommends intensive somatic therapy of 
psychoses with a regimen of fast intervention, initial 
electroshock with sufficient frequency, and large doses of 
neuroleptic medications, specifically fluphenazine, halo- 
peridol, trifluoperazine, butyrylperazine, and metophe- 
nazine,—K. J. Hartman. 

7833. Hanley, F. W. Individualized hypnotherapy of 
asthma. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1974(Apr), Vol 16(4), 275-279.—Describes 2 cases in 
which asthma was treated with an individualized 
hypnotherapeutic approach. 

. 7834. Harris, Jay E. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva U) A design for psychotherapy with 
schizophrenic patients. In R. Cancro, N. Fox & EE: 
Shapiro (Eds), Strategic intervention in schizophrenia: 
Current developments in treatment. New York, NY: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xviii, 326 p- 

7835. Hellwig, Karen & Memmott, Rae J. (El Camino 
Coll) Co-therapy: The balancing act. Small Group 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 175-181.—Discusses the 
ingredients for a successful relationship between cothera- 
pists: (a) open communication, (b) mutual acceptance of 
each other as peers, (c) acceptance of differing opinions, 
(d) knowledge of the assets and limitations of each, (е) 
cea to give and accept constructive criticism, and 

erapist dia i 

On р alogue prior to and following group 
E Hill, Clara E. (Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) 
7 X of client and sex and experience level of counselor. 

enal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 
is l—Examined how sex of client and sex and 
е level of the counselor affected behaviors in 
олер. 12 male and 12 female counselors, half 

à peas and half experienced, each recorded the 

ti cung session with 1 male and 1 female client. 
SS action items, frequency counts of counselor and 
TE verbal behavior, activity levels, and judges’ ratings 
89 obtained for each session. Results indicate that 

ho Pairings had more discussion of feelings by 
and elor and client, and that inexperienced males 
d бү ence female counselors were more active and 
i nA ic and elicited more feelings from clients than did 

7537 Merparts. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
broads; Hodnett, Mary L. (U Texas, Arlington) A 
1973 (Ра view of art therapy. Art Psychotherapy. 
оша al), Vol 102), 75-79.—Proposes that art therapy 
sis b Supplement its early subservience to psychoanaly- 
es " Stressing self-actualization ore creativity 1n 
ene. With humanistic psychology, and by adopting an 

aet emphasis on the uniqueness of the person. 

kh as modification through art work and music has 

ada to retarded and disturbed children by T. 
m The full benefit of art therapy will be realized, 

*r, only when its objectives reach beyond social 
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adjustment to acquaint clients with the broad range 
aesthetic expression practiced by artists. (19 re 
Arnheim, 

_ 7838. Hofmann, Adele D. & Becker, R. D. (New Yo 
U—Bellevue Medical Ctr, NY) Psychotherapeut 
раны оне pysia. ill adolescent. /nternati 

'ournal oj ii „ 1973(Oct) Vol 
dens Mae COR a Rev 
cal reactions of adolescents to illness and hospitalizati 
A critical examination of defensive and coping m 
nisms invoked to combat anxiety is systematical 
discussed. Therapeutic guidelines are supgested 
will encourage those preexisting and naturally о‹ 
healthy strategies essential to satisfactory readjust 
after hospitalization. The characteristic respo 
adolescents to medical or surgical crises are 
The importance of recognizing the anxieties actual 
illness, surgery, or hospitalization among this ag 
is stressed. The role of the consulting psychia 
psychologist on the medical unit is considered, 
—R. S. Albin. УШ 

7839. Kavaler, Susan I. (Postgraduate Ctr for 
Health, New York, NY) Dance therapy with retard 
children. International Mental Health Research Newsi 
ter, 1974(Spr), Vol 16(1), 9-11.—Describes, in | 
context of other therapeutic efforts with d 
children, the difficulty of desto experimenta 
1 study, the general effectiveness oi short-term - 
therapy even when individual changes were 
apparent. (32 ref) 

7840. Keller, James F.; Croake, J. W. & i 
Janis Y. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) Effects. 
a in rational thinking on иши МА 


. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
Vol 22(1), 54-57.—Investigat the effects of i 
of rational-emotive education on irrational thinkin, | 
self-reported anxiety in 30 individuals 60 yrs of age ar 
older. Experimental and control groups each co | 
15 individuals. Both groups were pretested g the 
Adult (Irrational) бо насри, е State- 
Anxiety Inventory. The experim up received 4 
wks of study fi" rational-emotive education while 
control group waited its turn for the study. Both grou 
were posttested in the 5th wk. The control group s 
no significant declines in irrationa ing or an 
but the experimental group did. (15 ref) 
ата. Killory, J. Е. (Carroll Coll) In 
corporal punishment. Psychological Reports, 
Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 575-581.—1n defense of 
punishment, 4 criteria for punishment are enumera 
and comments are made concerning side effects bo 
ific to a punishment and common to all procedu 
Punishment techniques T to parents and 
ists are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Я Klopfer, Walter С. & Reed, Max R. 
U) Problems i 
. Washington, 
178 p.—Presents а co! 
alternative approaches 10, 
a psychotl 
including the suspicious, sulci or seduc 
the patient with somatic symptoms, the pa 


defense 0! 
1974(Aug) 


orpo 


ару, 
patient, 


ot ready for behavior therapy, 
- group therapy. 
- 7843. Klopfer, Walter G. (Portland State U) The 
Suspicious patient. In W., С. Klopfer & M. R. Reed 
_ (Eds), Problems in Psychotherapy: An eclectic approach. 
Washington, DC: Hemisphere Publishing Corp, 1974. xi, 
178 p.—Discusses possible causes of suspiciousness in 
tients and how it may be reinforced. Suggestions for 
handling this type of ‘patient by different types of 
therapists (e.g., client-centered, psychoanalytic, or be- 
havior therapists) are presented. 
E: .7844. Klopfer, Walter G. (Portland State U) The 
| Seductive patient. In W. С. Klopfer & M. R. Reed 
(Eds), Problems in уер Ап eclectic approach. 
Washington, DC: Hemisphere ublishing Corp, 1974. xi, 
178 p.—Considers how the intimate nature of all 
psychotherapeutic approaches may result in seductive- 
- ness on the part of the patient toward the therapist and 
- how this problem can be handled in the course of 
- treatment. Suggestions for working with the sexual 
lension in psychotherapy for both male and female 
_ therapists working with male and female patients are 
presented. 

7845. Lalli, Nicola; Bordi, Manilio & Cuzzolaro, 
- Massimo. (U Roma, Istituto di Psichiatria, Italy) [The 

doctor-patient relationship.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
| 1974(Jan—Feb), Vol 9(1), 41-62.—Citing the cases of 4 
- female and 3 male psychiatric outpatients 28-69 yrs old, 

it is suggested that when a doctor does not understand 
the psychological meaning of the Symptoms offered by 
the patient he encourages the patient to "organize" a 
| somatic syndrome. The doctor should look upon the 
— patient as a whole to treat him effectively. It is suggested 

that about 45% of the outpatients of any general 
practitioner are neurotic. (19 reb) —N. De Palma. 

7846. Lehmann, B. W. [The search for identity: A 
Rogerian approach.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Jul), Vol 
_ 29(5), 385-398.— Discusses the Rogerian approach to 
_ rehabilitating the S reported by T. de Wever (see PA, Vol 

- 53:Issue 4). An S who has difficulty in defining her 

identity can be rehabilitated by responding to statements 

by thé clinician in terms of a System of positive and 
negative reinforcements to her expressions.—A. J. Ter 


and the silent patient in 


n- 


; - Levin, Sidney. (Harvard U, Medical School, 

Boston) A brief note on the "undoing" 

i of dhe ie ugh ебите manipu- 

in of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jul , Vol 

- 38(4), 365-368.—Notes that the undoing of Омо 
traumas through environmental intervention often re- 
quires the cooperation of Parents as well as others, 
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Efforts at undoing are more likely 
traumatizing person Participates 
ing process. 

7849. Lievens, P. (U Louvain, Belgium) [Psychothera- 
py with adolescents.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 630-653.— Suggests that psychoth- 
erapy with adolescents encounters major difficulties such 
as nosology and hospitalization. Outpatient. interview 
and therapy also pose special problems. Psychotherapy 
with adolescents is different from child psychotherapy 
and adult psychotherapy. The characteristics are, among 
others, the flexible choice of the therapeutic method in 
the course of the same therapy, the type of verbal 
relationship that needs more than a positive neutrality, 
the importance of the contact with the patient and of the 
relations with the parents. The importance of combining 
psycho- and pharmacotherapy is stressed. (English, 
Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries)—Journal 
summary. 

7850. Marcus, Ned. (Jewish Child Care Assn, New 
York, NY) Yawning: Analytic and therapeutic consider- 
ations. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1973(Oct), Vol 2(4), 406-418.—Presents the case of a 13- 
yr-old boy living in a small group residence. A major 
symptom was continuous yawning during podus 
ру. It is shown that the active analysis of this a 
expressive behavior was of value in understanding an 
treating a youngster who, because he was so Wes 
would not otherwise have been amenable to the standart 
one-to-one approach. The literature concerning T EIE 
bal expressive behavior is reviewed. Yawning, in RA 
case, served a dynamic need to regress. Yawning, W! rA 
appropriate, may be viewed as a regression in the S 
of the ego, facilitating a more relaxed, more resour 
utilization of passivity. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. ШЕСИ 

7851. Meltzer, Donald. (Tavistock Clinic & Inst о 
Psycho-analysis, London, England) Narcissistic hxc 
tion of the erotic transference. Contemporary n he 
alysis, 1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 31 1216-5 d e 
thesis that the dynamic approach to the prol to the 
erotization of the transference, and thet ae РА 
problem of a powerful type of resistance which ed ES 
to acting-out in and out of transference, sae 
adequately reveal the complexity of mental йл 
nor does interpretation along these lines de UTE 
promote working through. Instead it is suggesie И ИШ 
Structural approach, especially that aspect © organiza- 
views narcissism and object relations from an ally and 
tional viewpoint, is more satisfying intellectus by the 
more potent in practice. This concept is Ши nsference 
case of a young woman in which the erotic S КОШЫ 
resistance had been broken into by the revela n whicl 
dream of a hidden area of narcissistic organia он dards. 
functioned as a collusion against parental $ 
—M. J. Stanford. ies 0! 

7852. M Loren R. (NIMH Ctr S. S a 
Schizophrenia, Rockville, MD) Psychiatric у n R. 
the extra-medical treatment of schizophren Strategic 
Cancro, N. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (ars ments in 
intervention in schizophrenia: Current д lications, 
treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral 
1974. xviii, 326 p. 


to be successful if the 
personally in the undo- 
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7853. Pagano, Vittorio. [New tives of 
psychotherapy in psychosomatic disorders.] (Ital) Medi- 
cina Psicosomatica, 1972(Jan), Vol 17(1), 23-29.—Sug- 
gests that the general practitioner must find his own 
psychotherapeutic style since much of his work deals 
with psychosomatic symptoms. Physicians need training 
in psychotherapy and awareness of their role in this area. 
(English & French summaries) 

7854. Parietti, Piero. (H. Bernheim Clinic, Ctr for the 
Study of Hypnosis, Verona, Italy) [Hypnotherapy in 
psychosomatic disorders.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
1972(Jan), Vol 17(1), 41-46.—Analyzes the role of 
hypnosis in psychosomatic manifestations. Psychothera- 
py, defined in terms of insight and understanding, will 
use hypnosis as a tool to aid such insight when emotional 
factors cause somatic dysfunctions. Hypnosis is no 
longer used to remove symptoms but to help diagnose 
and treat the personality disturbances which might be at 
the root of symptoms: it is not therapy but an a ]junct to 
It. Hypnosis is seen as an “induced psychosomatic 
state”; ie, as the possibility of orienting the client's 
psyche towards an understanding of changes which 
might be effected in his bodily functions. The words used 
in producing hypnosis are interactive sound stimuli, 
image evokers, and a means of communication at the 
conscious level.— D. Araoz. 
sd Peck, Edwin C. (U California, Irvine) The 
Ü onship of disease and other stress to second 
ове International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
i К pr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 123-133.—Applies con- 

268 ош bilingualism to the everyday practice of 
eee psychiatry. Past studies, though useful, do not 
o se on the effects of stress on self-expression in а 
deta ty Be A case study illustrates such effects in 
Sensit о make accurate clinical assessments when 
add th ing with bilingual patients, the psychiatrist must 
At M questions to his mental status assessment: (a) 
je ln ue und in what place did the patient learn his 
lir ae, age? (b) What are the attitudes towards his Ist 
iin fer 8 in his current environment? (с) Is the patient 
еы Tess, and how is the stress affecting his self- 

7856, pu his 2nd language?—Journal summary. 

Drug АБ еск, Michael L. & Wold, Carl I. (Narcotics & 
nion xd Rehabilitation Program, Long Beach, CA) 
(Eds), P, a patient. In W. G. Klopfer & M. R. Reed 

Rm та К in psychotherapy: An eclectic approach. 

178 p. Tis C: Hemisphere Publishing Corp, 1974. xi, 

b Es a clinically-oriented analysis of suicidal 
fever of patients and possible therapist responses. A 
potential previous findings on the evaluation of suicide 
Paien re risk groups, management of the suicidal 
Sample с and crisis intervention techniques and some 

7857 S histories are presented (24 ret) 

Ctr) Un, apes John R. (Michigan State U, Counseling 
standing male homosexuality: Developmen- 


recapitulation in a Christian perspective. Journal of 


Psyc 
ыу & Theology, 1974(5ит), Vol 28) 163-173. 
ty. isons etiological explanations of male homosexuali- 
" Rie 1—5 that are concerned with family pattern 
biblica] t are considered credible and are related to 
Kosher ES regarding marriage and the family. 
9f guidin €pt of developmental recapitulation as a means 
B therapy is discussed and related to a mode of 
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multiple therapy with male clients having homos 
а (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. Priest, Peter N. (U Auckland, Medical Scl 
New Zealand) The destiny of psychological ther. 
Convergence or divergence? British Journal of Ме 
Psychology, 1972(Sep), Vol 45(3), 209-219.—Re' 
data on the relative merits of psychotherapeu! 
thods. 2 conflicting "pipe-dreams" are examined: 
behaviorism techniques are superior and that a 
disparate approaches is taking place. The 2nd posit 
viewed as particularly dangerous and is anal 
detail. Its emphasis on "process" research, the assi 
tion that all orientations are at the same stage 
development, and its simplistic eclecticism are 
lenged. Hardened attitudes toward behavior ther 
considered unjustified. It is concluded that a coi 
tion between approaches would help force eval 
the methods on their results. (3 p ref)—R. Hi 
7859. Razin, Andrew M. (Albert Ei 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) The A-B variable and 
persuasiveness. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
1974(Oct), Vol 159(4), 244-255.—Investigated 
pothesis that A therapists are more persuasive 
therapists. (A-B distinctions were made on the basis 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank responses.) 15 
and 6 female therapists each tape recorded 3 
sessions with 1 of their neurotic outpatients, 
sessions with 1 of their schizoid or schizop 
outpatients. Therapists, patients, and an indepei 
rater rated (a) patients’ acceptance of therapists’ ' 
sages” to them, (b) therapists’ embodiment of 4 col 
lates of persuasiveness, and (c) therapists’ gen 
persuasiveness. Analyses of variance showed signific 
A > B differences on 2 measurements: message à 
ance rated by rater and total-of-4 correlates ral 
therapist; the 7 other analyses showed nonsi 
A > B differences. Results are interpreted as essen! 
null or at best mildly supportive of the hypothes 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
T) 560. Reed, Max R. (Portland State U) Рвус 
: A modern Tower of Babel. In Hehe КО 
s), Problems in sychotherapy: An 
Ret DC." Hemisp ere РШ 


4. Washington, . Publi: 
Corp. 1974. Xi, 1% p.— Discusses the proliferati 
chotherapeutic approaches, from the beginnin, 


sychoanalysis to the neo-Freudians and finally t 
hee pee existential, learning, and com 
approaches. Differences between approaches in t 
the extent of explicit control over patients an be 
to which the disciplines view their method as УШ | 

TU, Ramat Gan, | 


ус ог Ык di 

ваш) бите Rey Л 
—Di us 

ан 

омода mutuality with 


releasers for 
and can help 


patients. It is concluded that humor is valuable in 
psychotherapy because its intrinsic qualities of intimacy, 
"humaneness, and directness help the therapist and 
patient form a closer, more informal working alliance. 
- Kelly. 
7862. Ryle, Anthony & Lipshitz, Susan. Towards an 
‘informed countertransference: The possible 
‘Contribution of repertory grid techniques. British 
ournal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Sep), Vol 47(3), 
219-225.— Discusses the use of repertory grid techniques 
n investigating and understanding countertransference. 
It is suggested that such techniques can provide evidence 
n (a) how the therapist views the patient in terms of the 
[patient's feelings, (b) how far these and other feeling 
constructs relate to each other, and (c) how these 
countertransference constructs relate to constructs de- 
scribing behavior or transference reactions.—M. E. 


S 
|. Pounsel. 


^ 


of Clinical 
lypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol 16(4), 240-245.— Discusses the 
focusing on the 
with the sponta- 
me S. Functional 


7865. Schwartz. Barry J. & Snow, Laurence H. 
(Medical Coll Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) On getting 
kicked out of medical school. American Journal of 
Vol 28(4), 574—583.—De- 
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tion, rigid self-images, and inflexible defensive Systems, 
(15 ref) 

7866. Schwartz, Ronald M. (U California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Sexual history taking. Journal of 
the American College Health Association, 1974(Jun), Vol 
22(5), 405-408.—Outlines techniques that are useful in 
taking sexual histories. Methods include utilizing free 
flow of thought and words with only occasional guidance 
by the interviewer, but this method is thought to be too 
cumbersome and impractical. The direct method of 
following an outline which includes chief complaint, 
present illness, and past history, taken with a certain 
amount of flexibility on the part of the interviewer, is 
considered to be more successful. It is important that the 
interviewee progress comfortably from stage to stage of 
the interview. It is recommended that the interviewer 
maintain the 3 C’s of counseling: calm, confidence, and 
concern.—A. de la Haba. 

7867. Serban, George & Gidynski, Christina B. (New 
York U—Bellevue Medical Ctr, NY) Schizophrenic 
patients in community: Legal misinterpretations of 
“right to treatment.” New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Oct), Vol 74(11), 1977—1981.—Presents 
evidence that postdischarge schizophrenic patients suffer 
from a lack of awareness of psychological impairment 
which prevents them from participating in outpatient 
temedial care programs. The extent of insight ш 
mental condition and the premorbid functioning of 4 
Schizophrenic Ss were assessed through self-reports T 
psychiatric evaluation within 6 days of hospitalizalog 
was found that Ss' social functioning in the community 
prior to admission had been impaired, and that Ss were 
confused about reasons for admission and the severity 0! 
their illness. It is concluded that discharged ешр 
ic patients who experience а recurrence of Symp 
ogy do not have sufficient insight to seek rh tion 
treatment which might prevent repeated hospitalization. 
(21 ref) —/. Kelly. > А 

Hee Sirois, F. (Hótel-Dieu du Sacré-Coeur ie en 
Child Psychiatry Service, Quebec, Quebec, Carti 
[Clownery and the child.] (Fren) Acta Psyc! i 
Belgica, 1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 654-658.—Some sump 
matological and psychodynamic aspects of clown bed 
ior and the child are discussed and icd 
clinical cases. (English, Dutch, German, Ital 
Spanish summaries i 
Р'7869. ER Jean-Pierre. [Chemotherapies and 
psychotherapies: 
antagonistic? A personal study.] (Eren) Annales о Ma 5 
m differ- 


п 5 смапс 
ent conceptions of the problem confronting RANE for 


kinds of care apply to different ne 
prescribe chemotherapeutic treatment, cai ^s broad 
to be appropriate for the individual, from 
array, is to deny the patient the os аа toms” by 
therapeutic aid. To treat only QE Teglet the 
biologically active substances, however, is to be cen 
Psychosocial or existential concerns that may xample of 
to finding a cure. Suicide provides a dramatic ents who 
the need to treat at 2 levels, as many ра 
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commit suicide are under chemotherapy at the moment. 
Some, ironically, choose an acute intoxication with 
psychotropic agents (e.g. tricyclic antidepressants) as 
their means of self-destruction —H. E. King. 

7870. Straatmeyer, Alvin J. & Watkins, John T. 
(Problems-In-Living Ctr, Sioux Falls, SD) Rational- 
emotive therapy and the reduction of speech anxiety. 
Rational Living, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 33-37.— Compared 
the effectiveness of a complete course of rational- 
emotive therapy (RET) in treating public-speaking 
anxiety with that of 3 other procedures: (a) a modified 
RET procedure, omitting the element of dispute; (b) an 
attention placebo; and (c) a no-treatment control 
condition. 57 Ss participated, in 4 experimental groups 
corresponding to the 4 methods. To determine the 
effectiveness of each treatment in reducing speech 
anxiety, 2 self-report and 2 behavioral measures were 
used. The hypothesis that Ss who received RET would 
show improvement was supported.—G. J. Frankel. 

7871. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U New York, Upstate 
Medical Ctr, Syracuse) The myth of psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(4), 
517-526.—Discusses the metaphorical character of 
ре comparisons between psychotherapy and medi- 
cal treatment, and examines the uses of the vocabulary 
a psychotherapy. It is argued that the interactions 

etween patient and therapist which are conventionally 
called psychotherapy do not involve psyches and are not 
necessarily therapeutic. Jung correctly rejected Freud's 
use of science to legitimize psychotherapy and instead 
ie psychoanalysis as a system of secular ethics. It is 
иеа that psychotherapy is a process of personal 
hi uence which reflects the values, personalities, and 
tons of its theorists and practitioners. The assump- 
tic fo apne outcome of psychotherapy will be therapeu- 

7873 е patient is not always valid. (17 ref)—J. Kelly. 
Mental теше, Larry. (Camden Cty Community 
HE ealth Ctr, NJ) The suicidal person and the 
om a of hope. Rational Living, 1973(Fal), Vol 8(2), 
nels: mploys a rational-emotive approach in. dis- 
whethe treatment for suicidal clients. Determining 
ADV sis to what extent an individual is suicidal is 
lent Me peeling suicidal tendencies, whether the 

oum t ought of suicide or not, follows. A theme of 
КӨ ae defined as the cognitive negative eyalua- 
istorted е future, is frequently present, created by 
а belief ү нол: Often the psychological problem is 
ie of being totally incapable of dealing with the 
Ў GO and an insistence on not deserving to live. This 
ШУО О with views of the self as inadequate and 
stration perception of the world as demanding and 
therapist’? and of the future as continuing failure. The 
pie, task is to confront the client’s feelings of 
irrati SS and ultimately train him to see the 
Workin, Му of his ideas. The therapist's perspective in 
UH TB these cases is discussed.—G. J. Frankel. 
conflict, J urco, Ronald. Eskimo youth: Culture and 
Begg een a of Pastoral Care, 1974(Mar), Vol 28(1), 
Alaska ieee cultural patterns of Eskimo youth in 
and tho Т Conflicts of adaptation to American culture, 
conflicts ce therapeutic problems created by these 
guage dif mplications in treatment arise from lan- 
ifferences, from local norms of acceptable 
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behavior, and from the need to modify stand rd 
psychological tests and examinations which do not ap 
to objects or situations in daily Eskimo life. 3 person 
traits are Ты in young Eskimos: suspicio 
anger, and depression. Ways of resolving issues by use 
group therapy are mentioned.—B. Smith. Е 
7874. Tustin, Frances. (Child Guidance Training Ctr, 
London, England) Therapeutic communication b 1 
psychotherapist and child. International 
nal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol 2(4), 440-4: 
— Presents clinical and theoretical material in support 
the hypothesis that psychotic children are proteci 
themselves against the premature experience of be 
disconnected from the mother. They have developed 
insulation from sensory experience. The therapist 
attempt to reach them by offering more realistic me: 
of protecting and using their vulnerable. areas. 
importance of a stable treatment setting is emphi 
and several case examples are presented. The overinfl 
ed expectations of life by these children are unrei 
and must be changed from a source of disappointment 
an acceptable and bearable challenge.—R. S. Al 
7875. Valentine, John H. (U еа Medi 
School) Alienation and the family history. Americar 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(4), 59 
` Discusses the use of detailed reconstructions of fam 
history in psychotherapy with atients whose syn 
stem from rootlessness and alienation. Oral traditi 
learned in childhood, family records, and mementos 
used to recreate the characters, life-styles, and 
choices of past family members. Theoretical bases f 
family history technique provided by the work of C. 
Jung, E. Erikson, H. . Sullivan and others are desc 
briefly. 3 cases in which the therapeutic reliving © 
historical family drama helped patients to develop | 
richer, more personal, and more congruent identity аг 
presented. It is suggested that use of the family hist 
technique can help patients relate their personal co 
to a wider historical and cultural context.—v. 
7876. Walker, Priscilla C. eee State Но 


ша! ; 
1974(Apr), Vol 16 

“dream now" h 

called the h 


something over an 
has attemped to d 
ing the : 
i i le of the ucin 
rime А However, the data have not ede 5 
rted this contention. The clearest way of conceptu- 
alin the hypnotic dream seems to be to relate it aa 
directed fantasy. The conceptualization best e 
available data and also suggests further research which: 


ingful.—M. V. Kline. + 
uror en The umbilicus as vagina. $ 


: А clinical note. Psychoanalytic Quart 
poem 43(3), 493-496.—Cites the case o af п) 
who regarded her umbilicus as though it were her vag 

7878. Ward, Alan J. & Leith, (Е 
State School & Hosp, Trevose, PA) The joint ta Hi 
of an “autistic” chi 


by clinical c 
therapy. International Journal of Child Psychotherd 


= 


053: 7878-7887 


|. 


һ 1973(Oct), Vol 2(4), 451-470.—Reports the use of 
_ Structural therapy in treating а 3/ -yr-old autistic girl on 
_ ап outpatient basis. Focus of the treatment was on the 
_ improvement of body image and human relationships. 
^ The patient was initially nonrelating, nonverbal, hyper- 
» active, and fearful. The therapy and its progress are 
— described in detail. 16 mo of treatment helped her to 
| develop warm relationships with her immediate family, 
to start using simple words and short phrases for 
communication, to become less hyperactive, and to begin 
| establishing peer relationships. The importance of 
_ differential diagnosis in early childhood disorders, of the 
| choice of therapeutic strategy, and the relevance of 
_ improved body image and human relationships are 
| Stressed. (15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
Ж 7879. Warren, Sue A. (Boston U) The distressed 
| parent of the disabled child. In W. С. Klopfer & M. R. 
— Reed (Eds) Problems in psychotherapy: An eclectic 
approach. Washington, DC: Hemisphere Publishing 
E 1974. xi, 178 p. 
7880. Will, Otto A. (Austen Riggs Ctr, Stockbridge, 
МА) Individual psychotherapy of Schizophrenia. In X 
- Cancro, N. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (Eds), Strategic 
intervention in schizophrenia: Current developments in 
| treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
— 1974. xviii, 326 p. 
| — 7881. Wittkower, E. D. & Warnes, Hector. (McGill U, 
| Section of Transcultural Psychiatric Studies, Montreal, 
= Quebec, Canada) Cultural aspects of psychotherapy. 
- American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(4), 
566-573.—Discusses cultural factors which influence the 


py to non-Western societies. Some 
methods used in developing nations, and in industrial- 
ized nations with contrasting world views (e.g, Russian 
- "pathogenic psychotherapy,” German "autogenic train- 
- ng," and Japanese “Morita therapy") are described. 
_ Attempts to apply Western psychotherapeutic proce- 
_ dures in non-Western countries often give rie to 
language difficulties, suspicion and distrust of the 
therapist, and serious clashes of the ideologies of patient 
and therapist. Acceptance of Western psychotherapy in 
developing nations will depend on the training of larger 
numbers of native therapists and on cultural changes. In 
- the meantime, traditional healers will continue to play an 
|. important role in the treatment of the mentally ill in 
developing countries. (17 ref) —J. Kelly. 
| 7882. Wohl, Julian. 
-. individual psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychoth- 
_ erapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(4), 527-542.—Discusses some 


an institutional setting, or when the patient is financially 
arty interests can threaten 


) herapeutic relationship and 
expose the therapist to conflict of Interest situations, It is 


| Suggested that therapists need to accept the existence of 
| legitimate 3rd parties and to develop clear guidelines for 
Ё dealing with 3rd party intrusions. A contractual ap- 


the confidentiality of the 
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proach to psychotherapy allows patient and therapist to 
determine mutually agreed upon rules regarding 3rd 
party intervention. (17 ref) —J. Kelly. 

7883. Wolstein, Benjamin. (William Alanson White 
Inst, New York, NY) “I” processes and “me” patterns: 
Two aspects of the psychic self in transference and 
countertransference. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1974(Jul), Vol 10(3), 347-357.— Discusses the relation- 
ship between “I” processes and “me” patterns and how 
they affect therapeutic inquiry in practice. The therapeu- 
tic process becomes a share experience between 
psychoanalyst and patient and is both psychic and ego- 
interpersonal involving their individual, subjective “I” 
processes and their objective, social “me” patterns. 

7884. Worpell, Donald F. Hypnotherapy with a 
hallucinating schizophrenic. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1973(Oct), Vol 16(2), 134-137. 

7885. Young, Howard S. (Family Service, Montgom- 
ery County, PA) A framework for working with 

lescents. Rational Living, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 3-7. 
— Suggests therapeutic guidelines for working with 
adolescents within a rational-emotive framework. A 
systematic, well-structured process is described that 
includes 4 stages: developing a ren defining the 
problem, teaching the principles of rational thinking, an 
encouraging change. Therapeutic efforts directed towar 
reality-facing and constructive problem-solving re 
highly recommended. Techniques to accomplish t es 
ends, with particular emphasis on their use Wi 
adolescents, are presented.—G. Frankel. idi 

7886. Zenz, H.; Brihler, E. & Braun, P. [The validity 
of on-off patterns as criteria for progress jt 
psychotherapy.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Exe 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(2), 326 eii 
— Used W. H. Holtzman's inkblot test as an Ud 
tal situation to test changes in communication pa! be 
between therapist and client due to better илде а 5 
18 male students served as Ss. Analysis of variance 
computer-registered reaction times to the Men 
questions of the E and frequencies of inte m 
between E and S indicate that a decrete 
participation and a decrease in reaction times pu 
Signs of progress in understanding the gs tera 
situation. It seems, therefore, that the оп-0! EA J, 
can be used as a criterion for progress in therapy- 
Koppitz. 
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7887. Abuzzahab, Faruk S. & Kulkarni, Алап б. f 
Minnesota Hosp) A pilot investigation of c А арис 
of PM-33, а new anti-anxiety agent. Cure —Investi- 
Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 16(11), 1181-11 henetidine 
gated the clinical properties of PM-33, ШЕП the 3-6 
derivative, in 13 neurotic patients. 10 comp 
wk study and received 50-600 mg/day. 
evaluated at 0, 3, and 6 wks using ie 
Psychiatric Rating Scale (BPRS), ang cc ny jm. 
Psychiatric Rating Scales. Statistically SE MMPI, 
provement was observed among the MT severity 
BPRS, and Wittenborn scales and in the Бе, Т 
of illness. Insomnia and headache were рг pe 
effects but decreased with continued treatm resent 
ness increased with treatment. Tremor was Р 
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probably was not related to the drug. Nausea, vomiting, 
dry mouth, and blurred vision were also present. 
—Journal abstract. 

7888. Ayd, Frank J. (Taylor Manor Hosp, Ellicott 
City, MD) A critical evaluation of molindone (Moban): A 
new indole derivative neuroleptic. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Oct), Vol 35( 10), 447-452.—Re- 
views data gathered from almost 9 yrs of clinical 
experience with the neuroleptic molindone. Reports in 
the literature and the author's personal experience with 
this drug indicate that molindone is a safe, relatively 
nontoxic neuroleptic having essentially minor and 
transient side effects and that its therapeutic efficacy is 
equivalent to other potent antipsychotics in the treat- 
mentof various forms of acute and chronic schizophrenia. 
Slightly higher milligram doses of molindone are 
required, compared to some other neuroleptics, to 
achieve the same therapeutic response. Because some 
patients who have been unresponsive to or intolerant of 
all other neuroleptics do respond to molindone, it is 
concluded that this neuroleptic should be considered a 
useful addition to the list of antipsychotic drugs. (31 ref) 
—B. Lindsey. 

. 7889. Ayd, Frank J. (Taylor Memorial Hosp, Ellicott 
City, MD) Once-a-day dosage tricyclic antidepressant 
drug therapy: A survey. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(10), 475-480.—Responses to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to a sample of 1,000 private practice 
and 1,000 hospital-based psychiatrists indicate a high 
Bene among them of prescribers of single daily 
m of tricyclic antidepressant drugs. The safety and 
È enes of this method of treatment are detailed, 
Ў gether with such advantages as greater likelihood of 

кш With prescription instructions. 

0 Bancroft, John; Tennent, Gavin; Loucas, Kypros 

he ass, James. (U Oxford, Warneford Hosp, England) 
АБЫ of deviant sexual behaviour by drugs: 1. 
abdo ioural changes following oestrogens and anti- 
125 aw British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 
(um 315.—Assessed the effects of cyproterone 
Mr ала ethinyl estradiol on sexual behavior of 12 
attitidineg der using a combination of behavioral, 
sig ҮЕ ‚ and physiological measures. There was no 

ant difference between the drugs on any measure. 
PU PA equally effective in reducing frequency of 
cyproter Oughts' and sexual activity, whereas only 
erectile 226 acetate produced a weak effect in reducing 
possibilite. subjective responses to erotic stimuli. The 
osages у of a placebo effect cannot be excluded. On the 
effects i neither drug produced troublesome side 

789]: co una summary. E 
delle a ше, С. & Pennetta, R. (U Bari, Clinica 
the treat le Nervose e Mentali, Italy) [Experience in 
associated with of Parkinson's disease with L-Dopa 
(lal) 40 МИЙ a decarboxylase inhibitor (Ro 4-4602).] 
252-263 a Neurologica, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(3), 
Wete given иш 19 male and 3 female patients who 
improved oth drugs for 5-28 mo. Their symptoms 
levodopa quickly and markedly with only “central 
handle side effects. This therapy is more easily 
alone, re and rapidly effective than levodopa therapy 

» Tequires fewer administrations during the day, and 
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abolishes “peripheral” side effects of levodopa—M. 
Stanford. i 

7892. Carpani, L. (Istituto Psichiatrico Provinci 
*G. Antonini,” Limbiate, Italy) [One-year experience in 
the treatment of chronic schizophrenic states by 
floropipamide (Piperonil).] (Ital) Rivista Sperimentale di 
Freniatria e Medicina Legale delle Alienazioni Mentali, 
1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1489-1497.—Administered only | 
Piperonil in doses of 240-400 mg/day to 50 females 
whose histories included several years” hospitalization, 
intensive treatment with neuroplegics and Rauwolfia 
derivates, and incapacity for group therapy. Results 
show shorter durations of hallucination and delirum, 
minimal side effects, and a growing desire and capacity. 
in every case to harmonize with the environment. It 18 
concluded that Piperonil is especially effective in autistic 
cases and that it has considerable advantages over oth 
butyrophenone derivates discussed. (French & Еп 


1973(Aug), 

treatment m 

larly the model using co 
Addicts’ needs during the 
are outlined: crisis intervent 
and social re-entry. Counselor ro! 
counselor, junior counselor, and seni 
matching of counselor skills and wages, status oi t 
counselor, and the addicts’ need for different relatio! 
ships are discussed.—R. S. Albin. лоў 
7894. de Giacomo, P. & Pierri, С. (U Bari, Clinica | 

le Malattie Nervosa e Mentali, Italy) [Clinical evaluation — 
of bromazepam with special reference to the obsessi. 

and phobic syndromes.] (Ital 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(3) 
bromazepam to 20 female ра 
drug was well tolerated an 
4096 of the cases. It is probably more 


odi: ines. 
other EL Yonsel, M. Khaled & Manier, D. 


bilt U) Effects of conjugated estrogens on 
(Vae apeearine levels. Psychopharmacologia, 197. 
Vol 39(1), 39-41.—Utilized a randomly assigned contro- и 


j Т n 
ental grou| a crossover design, ust 
UM GERA to study the ei 


ior counselo: 


conjugated estroge 
levels in 6 postmenopausa 
tients. Significantl 
were measured fo ais 
i intenance doses 
in pex taking conjugated estrogens as compa a 
when they were not tal ing сое, n ue x 
lying mechanisms for these fn in E 
ае implications are discussed briefly—Journal 
California, Medical _ 
nd management. — 
Eleventh annual 


School) Dynamics 
In B. C. Ring & hrade 
Distinguished Lectures Series in 
Rehabilitation. Los. Angeles, CA: 
School of Education, I 
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"rehabilitation service requirements for 4 types of addic- 
_ tion—alcoholism, sedative dependency, teenage "chemi- 
‘eal rebellion," and narcotics addiction. The unique 
Characteristics of each type of abuse, the services 
required by each type, and potential barriers to provid- 
these services are discussed. 
- 7897. Gardos, George. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Are 
antipsychotic drugs interchangeable? Journal of Nervous 
` Mental Disease, 1974(Nov), Vol 159(5), 343-348. 
~ Studied the interchangeability of effective у den 
їс compounds in a clinical setting. 60 formerly hospital- 
ized chronic schizophrenics were randomly assigned to 
| chlorpromazine, thiothixene, or continued doctor's 
ice medication groups. Dose of antipsychotic medica- 
оп and schedule of administration were kept constant. 
‘During the 2-yr study period 16 patients (44%) in the 
“combined chlorpromazine and  thiothixene roups 
(“switched group”) underwent clinical deterioration to 
an extent that they had to be terminated from the study. 
Only 2 patients (12%) of the control group relapsed 
_ during the same period. The significant difference in 
relapse rates is attributed to the change in antipsychotic 
цот Relapses were equal in number during the 
Ist and 2nd 6 mo of the study. The new anti Sychotic 
(chlorpromazine or thiothixene) may have del уеа but 
did not prevent the relapse of these patients.—Journal 
abstract. 

7898. González López, J. L. [Monoclorimipramine in 
Schizophrenia.] (Span) Revista de Psi, uiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 11(5), 515.32 .—Ргеѕепіѕ 
2 cases where patients improved with use of the drug 
- and describes 5 cases in detail. 

7899. Howard, James S. (Eastern State Hosp, Wil- 
iamsburg, VA) Haloperidol for chronically lized 
Sychotics: A double-blind comparison with thiothixene 
and placebo: A follow-up open evaluation. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(10), 458-463. 
— Compared the treatment efficacy and side effects of 
E perdo! (Haldol) with those of thiothixene and those 
f placebo in an intensive 
chronically hospitalized Psy 
dial care through the use of 
 apeutic agents. 46 women 
Я пе; mean age 46.5 
0. 


yrs, were selected 


of the thiothixene- 
e placebo-treated patients 
і onger to require custodial care. It is 
concluded that haloperidol has a wide margin of safety 
ed = and that its treatment efficacy is not 

е age or chronicity of the patient.—B. 
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period of 6 wks. Tryptophan total daily dose Was 3-6 g; 
imipramine total daily dose was 150-225 mg. Whereas an 
analysis of variance did not yield significant differences 
in average therapeutic ratings attributable to the drugs, 
the ratings of female patients were significantly lower 
(p < .05) than those of males for both tryptophan and 
imipramine. Sex differences in drug effectiveness are 
indicated —B, Lindsey. 

7901. Lehmann, Heinz E. (Douglas Hosp, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) The somatic and pharmacologic 
treatments of schizophrenia. In R. Cancro, N. Fox & L. 
E. Shapiro (Eds), Strategic intervention in schizophrenia: 
Current developments in treatment. New York, NY: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xviii, 326 P. 

7902. Lievens, Paul. (U Louvain, Belgium) [Use of 
psychotropic drugs in infantile psychoses.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 591-607. 
—Presents a case history of an autistic child 2 yrs and4 
mo old who was treated with a combination of 
neuroleptic medication and psychotherapy for several 
years. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish 
summaries) 

7903. Martin, William E.; Loewenson, Ruth B.; Resch, 
Joseph A. & Baker, Abe B. A controlled study comparing 
trihexyphenidyl hydrochloride plus levodopa with 
placebo plus levodopa in patients with Рата 7 
disease. Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 24( 10, Po | 
65-67 yr old patients were treated with bees у 
hydrochloride plus levodopa ог placebo plus lev ote 
for 6-8 mo. No differences were observed bawan a 
groups in terms of dosage of levodopa equ 
maintain optimal function, the extent of the M. 
response, and the incidence of adverse reactions. s i 

7904. Moldofsky, Harvey; Tullis, Carol & Lam 
Richard. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, Toronto, A ене 
Canada) Multiple tic syndrome (Gilles de la ТӘШ ye 
syndrome). Journal of Nervous & Mental 1 al sid 
1974(Oct), Vol 159(4), 282-292.— Studied biologic 


to 
from 15 11-40 yr old patients show that responders à 


з В ities an 
ponders, who are inclined to perinatal abnorme 
ave a later onset of tics, have an acquiri 


usage. 
lity was not 


4 butyrate 
supported, but dopaminergic and/or y-hy: dr urral 


Structural 


drug ай 
, 99-106. 
Vol ЖО, dimen- 


; е Н 
Attitudes of addicts included nostalgia ae evil 
ble experiences of drug use, attac role agen! 
subculture, and low frustration tolerance. Ра 0, 
acted as authoritarian, pera mor 
viewed addiction as a personal an 
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ү, 


rather than as a social problem. Interactions between 
addicts and parole agents resulted in hostility and 
distance, rather than in development of a working 
therapeutic community. It is suggested that drug addic- 
tion treatment programs should emphasize social change 
as well as social control and should redefine the role of 
arole agents.—J. Kelly. 
k 7906. Perales C., J. Alberto; Garcia M., Alberto; 
Infantes P., Victor & Valle E. D., Godofredo. (Clinica San 
Antonio, Lima, Peru) [Comparative study of clotiapine 
and trifluoperazine in acute paranoid schizophrenia.] 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1974(Jun), Vol 20(3), 207-213.—Carried out a double- 
blind study of trifluoperazine and a new antipsychotic 
drug, clotiapine, with 30 patients in the acute stage of 
paranoid schizophrenia. Each of the 2 groups of 15 Ss 
received one of the drugs and the therapeutic and 
secondary effects were assessed by means of standard 
seales and clinical procedures. Results show a statistical- 
ly significant difference in favor of clotiapine, which was 
more useful than trifluoperazine in reducing several 
psychotic symptoms such as hostility, paranoid mood 
and thought, and emotional isolation. (17 ref)—English 
summary. 
" 7907. Prien, Robert F. & Caffey, Eugene M. (VA 
n Central Neuropsychiatric Research Lab, Perry 
Do MD) The current status of lithium prophylaxis. 
4 Won of the Nervous System, 1974(Oct), Vol 35(10), 
{шт үг controlled studies which showed 
tae ү ium was more efficacious than imipramine or 
cis in reducing the severity vf episodes of primary 
т sun mnes (mania and depression). The importance 
d entifying lithium responders and of comparing the 
ЫШ other treatment methods is stressed. (18 ref) 
Alcoholi Ransom, Raymond A. (Harlem Hosp Ctr, 
JETER Program, New York, NY) Comprehensive 
4(5), 7183 ЦЕ Psychiatric Annals, 1974(May), Vol 
strategies dm БЕ Дв major treatment goals and 
tteatment pro rvice, multidisciplinary alcoholism 
include a F gram at Harlem Hospital Center. Facilities 
ШУАК etoxification unit, an outpatient clinic, and a 
ti n. Bow house. Following complete medical 
m s iatric evaluation, patients are referred to 
ее clinics and given supportive family and 
es Do сзошару. Rehabilitation and training 
coholics А: and strong ties are maintained with 
need to u р улов and similar organizations. The 
Patients ч ч the sociocultural backgrounds of 
individua] nd to include recovered alcoholics and 
stressed cM Ылас backgrounds on the staff is 
7909. Reese. 511. 
Bren: 8 Christine C. (Norwich State Hosp, CT) 
ee aon of the adolescent drug abuser. 
Vol 28 5 ournal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Oct), 
егш, 540544. —Describes techniques of force or 
abusers in is to admit and maintain 48 adolescent drug 
Solrces: reatment program. The coercion came from 
Analysis оо significant adult or the couri 
inpati reatment model designed for force 
hanger үсем indicates that КЕЛ, attitudes 
i Tom seeking self-destruction to using construc- 


live me 
asures to cope wi = Е 
US roblems. 

Tournal abstract. pe with their psychosocial prol 


are 
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7910. Ré, Osvaldo. (Riker Labs, Northridge, CA) 2- 
dimethyaminoethanol (deanol): A brief review of its 
clinical efficacy and postulated mechanism of action. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 16(11), 
1238-1242.—Reports evidence from the literature that — 
deanol is effective in the management of learning and | 
behavior (hyperkinesis) disorders of childhood. Deanol 
represents the only well-documented pharmacological 
alternative to the use of amphetamine and amphetamine- 
like drugs in the management of these children. There is 
strong evidence that deanol is effective also in levodopa- 
induced dyskinesias and Huntington’s chorea. These 
findings, however, need reconfirmation. It is important К 
that the drug be used at appropriate dosage and for - 
prolonged periods. Research suggests that deanol may be _ 
helpful in other neurological disorders (eg, tardi: 
dyskinesias and mania) With respect to deanol's 
mechanism of action, it has been demonstrated that 
oline and that it crosses the © 

sts that deanol 
Journal. abstract. 


precursor of acetyl 
7911. Rizzitelli, 


Neurologica, : 
ried out a study with 5 
suffered from severe 


imipramine and desiprami 
mine only. Clinical and laboratory studies \ 1 
EEGs taken before and several times during the 32-day 


treatment. While the administration of imipramine alone” 
influenced the sleep pattern only slightly after 1 
imipramine and desipramine together altered the pa 
tients’ sleep remarkably after 4 days, with gradual 
normalization occurring. S cific improvements wert 


tablished from a clinica viewpoint and from 
EEGs. (Italian & English summaries) (27 ref)—M. J. 


Se (U London, Inst of ce 


7912. Robinson, David. n 
land) Alcoholism as a social fact: Notes on t 
ests viewpoint in relation to a proposed study 
| behaviour. British Journal of Addiction, 


of referral 
68(2), 91-97.—Suggests probable areas of 
IAE es involved in referral behavior, 


rn of sociolo ] behavior, — 
particularly as it relates to alcoholism. А sociolo; m 
definition of alcoholism and the component parts of that ү 


‘nition are also offered. t 
агі [ 
: lor, J. W. (Roffey Nes 


En; berrations and 
trolled study 


of Psychiatry, 1974(S 
A СОКОЛЕ study 
lymphoid cells in ea 
controls. Res 
the control and patient 
of the literature which in 
chromosome breakage. (23 ref) 
7914. Robinson, Marilyn B.( 
White Plains, NY) Levodopa а! 


sand 50 — 
between _ 


Burke Rehabilitation Ctr, 
nd Parkinsonism. Ameri- 


р сап Journal of Nursing, 1974(Apr), Vol 74(4), 656—661. 
—Describes the psychological effects of Parkinson's 
disease including inability to perform activities of daily 
_ living, acute depression, social isolation, and strained 
| family and personal relationships. Effective rehabilita- 
- Чоп of Parkinson's disease by chemotherapy with 
- resultant role reversals is described as problematical for 
- the S and family. 
7915. Rucker, T. Donald. (Ohio State U, Coll of 
- Pharmacy) Drug use: Data, sources, and limitations. 
- JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
——1974(Nov), Vol 230(6), 888-890.— Discusses characteris- 
— tics and sources of drug utilization data (e.g, demo- 
— graphic and socioeconomic differences in drugs used and 
| the type of data obtained from manufacturers, prescri- 
bers, dispensers, and patients). Limitations of these 
sources of information are examined, and the need for a 
A model information system for prescription services to 
support professional decision making in patient care is 
— discussed. (24 ref) 
EC 7916. Salmoni, G.; Amati, A.; Vacca, L. & 
= Giambelluca, A. (U Napoli, Facolta di Medicina е 
Chirurgia, Italy) [Clinical and therapeutic considera- 
tions on the effect of bromazepam, (Ro 5-3350), a new 
. benzodiazepine derivative, on ompulsive 
"апа phobic symptoms.] (Ital) Acta Neurologica, 
1973(Sep-Oct), Vol 28(5), 588—609.— Presents individual 
| descriptions of the cases of 7 males and 8 females 21—59 
yrs old hospitalized at the University of Naples. Clinical, 
rsonal, and psychodynamic data were gathered. 
atients were interviewed frequently and 11 were given 
Rorschach tests. Blood and urine studies were done and 
EEGs were taken. The amount of bromazepam adminis- 
tered varied according to patient. Observation periods 
were 3-5 wks, longer for a few patients. Bromazepam 
was subjectively well tolerated, showing good therapeutic 
_ effects without damaging liver and kidney functions. It is 
_ considered satisfactory in view of the well-known fact 
_ that psychopathological manifestations in Obsessive- 
compulsive and phobic patients are generally resistant to 
drugs. (Italian & English summaries)—M. J. Stanford. 
d 7917. Sathananthan, Gregory L.; Rick, William; Matz, 
_ Rodney & Angrist, Burton М. (New York U, Medical 
_ Ctr) Psychomotor effects of a new CNS stimulant, 
_ Abbott 34519. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 16(11), 1177-1180.—Conducted a study with 8 
_ depressed inpatients to determine a dosage of A-34519 
_ which could be used in a more definitive study to 
evaluate the drug’s antidepressant effect. Under condi- 
tions of this study, the drug induced stimulant and 
neurological effects which made it almost impossible to 
elicit any antidepressant effect. 3 patients showed a 
partial or complete remission during the placebo lead-in 
- phase of the study. This i i i 
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certain other depressive illnesses can be ascertained only 
with another clinical trial.—Journal abstract. 

7918. ЅсеПеѕ, F.; Mahuzier, G.; Saby, J. & Borenstein, 
P. (Hôpital psychiatrique de Villejuif, France) [Useful- 
ness and dosage of ornithine-carbamyl-transferase in a 
Psychiatric milieu.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycholo- 
giques, 1974(Feb), Vol 1(2), 183-193.—The dosage 
caes for ornithine-carbamyl-transferase activity pro- 
vides a valuable auxiliary for determining the hepatic 
innocuousness of a treatment regime. Its sensitivity 
permits a monitoring of the reactivity of the hepatic cell 
to changes in drug therapy, or even to changes in dose 
levels, in certain Ss. Both drug and alcohol addiction are 
related to increases in the activity of this enzyme.—H. E, 
King. 

7919. Schuckit, Marc A. & Cahalan, Don. (US Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
CA) Evaluation of alcohol treatment programs. US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Technical 
Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-53, 32 p.— Discusses evaluation 
theory and procedures as they pertain to alcoholism 
treatment programs. After a review of the literature on 
alcoholism treatment, concrete guidelines are presented 
for doing evaluation research. (5 p ref) 4 И 

7920. Shelley, Edward M.; Mendlewicz, Julien & 
Fieve, Ronald R. (Columbia U, Coll of Physical 
Surgeons) Affective disease health maintenance organi- 
zation: Patterns of lithium response. New York ae 
Journal of Medicine, 1974(Sep), Vol 74(10) 1766-1768 
—Studied the effectiveness of a health maintenan 
program for patients with recurrent affective анн a 
manic-depressive and recurrent depressive Pd 
whose average age was 51.9 yrs, were given main! К ae 
doses of lithium carbonate over a 78-wk period. us 
seen at least | time/mo by a rating team of Psy E 
nurses and aides who administered a structure ur d 
view using a manic-depressive rating scale. К od at 
that 14 Ss did not require additional me ex 
psychiatric consultation. It is concluded m MS 
programs emphasizing "well-care" and PU depres- 
affective episodes can be successful with mà 
sive and depressive patients.—J. Kelly. 


eases of the Nervous System, injecti- 
453 450. Studied treatment eects of rr imp of 
ble drug fluphenazine decanoate (FD) an ital pharma- 
its availability upon hospital practice. Hospes who 
cy records were used to identify those P who ha 
received the medication initially as E PE у) and who 
received more than 2 injections of the Se and 
were followed for a minimum of 6 wks. 22-41 yrs old, 
females, mainly diagnosed schizophrenics cted for 
met the inclusion criteria and were sete be reli 


ot 
injection, primarily because they Be show that the 
upon to take oral medications. Resu factory in оп 


Outcome of treatment was considered satistac™ Pe 
5 of the patients; in the others, unusually d of the 
prolonged side effects indicated discontin mr. finding 
drug after an average of less than 2 ШЫПЫ may 
Suggests that depot injectible phenol! 
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unsafe when exposure to such drugs occurs without 
intermittent respites. (23 ref)—B. Lindsey. 

7922. Soloway, Irving H. (Temple U) Methadone and 
the culture of addiction. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1974(Јап), Vol 6(1), 91-99.—Describes changes in the 
culture of the urban heroin addict following introduction 
of a methadone maintenance outpatient program. The 
functionally adaptive aspects of heroin addiction were 
determined through interviews with 103 active illegal 
drug users. Primary methadone abuse and the relation of 
cocaine use to methadone are also considered. Findings 
contradict funding agency reports of the methadone 
program’s success in reducing drug abuse and criminal 
activity and in encouraging addict employment. It is 
concluded that methadone has been assimilated into the 
addict's culture as another form of drug abuse.—R. 
Tomasko. 

7923. Sweet, Richard D. & McDowell, Fletcher H. 
(New York Hosp—Cornell Medical Ctr, NY) Plasma 
dopa concentrations and the “on-off” effect after 
chronic treatment of Parkinson's disease. Neurology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 24(10), 953-956.—Measured plasma 
Поп of levodopa during “оп” (mobile and 
о and “off” (akinetic or tremulous) episodes in 
de dur; Results show that (a) levodopa levels were 
ae during “on” than during “off” spells, (b) a diet 
mer pk less than 10 gm/day of protein resulted in 
р боо levels, and (с) the “on-off” 
Шы 8 xb relieved by low protein diets in 3 of 11 
pos van Praag, H. M. (Psychiatric U Clinic, 
ШЫ. ЖЕ Netherlands) Therapy-resistant depres- 
Sons metal and pharmacological considera- 
(ORUM Musaph (Ed), Proceedings of the 2nd 
Medicine a the International College of Psychosomatic 
оа msterdam, 1973: Mechanisms in Symptom 

odd York, NY: S. Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p- 
Board. ра Matteo. (Regina Margherita Hosp 
macological Neurology, Messina, Italy) [Psychophar- 
child s загару with pyritinol hydrochloride in 
19720an) "OPE. (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
pyritinol h 4 17(1), 53-69.—Reports on the use of 

isorders М rochloride (Encephabol) in psychiatric 
NS Шош children, mainly postencephalitic epileptic 
M Were Й {сег disorders, and mental deficiency. 
damage, di children 5-15 yrs old with organic brain 
Dish p, uted into 3 age groups (5-7, 7-12 and 
Intelligence ае the results, the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Were admini cale, the Bender-Gestalt, and other tests 
Perception, omnes It was found that the drug acts on 
motor dud cognitive functions, memory, emotions, an 

PSychotro Visual coordination, thus showing it to have 
ties, (En Re Properties affecting higher psychic activi- 
79905 ish & French summaries)—D. Araoz. 

patient uin, Frederick E. An interview with a 
ourna of © r the influence of marijuana. International 
1974, voi fender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 

-yr-old Seri 198-199.—Compares an interview of a 

tmytal user de user with an interview of a sodium 
m ш ег light hypnosis. It is suggested that in 

епо ae ii € repressive ego forces were weakened 
quite close at the patient could speak in a language 
to the unconscious meanings of drug usage- 
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Behavior & Group Therapy 


7927. Altamura, Leonard S. & Chitwood, P. К. 
(Calhoun-Cleburne Mental Health Ctr, Anniston, AL) 
Covert reinforcement and self-control procedures in 
systematic desensitization of gagging behavior. Psycho a 
logical Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 563-566.—A _ 
case of chronic gagging associated with numerous 
topographically dissimilar conditional stimuli in a 26-уг 
old male was successfully treated in 11 sessions of | 
behavioral therapy. A flexible, multifaceted approach 
was applied utilizing systematic desensitization, covert - 
reinforcement, and self-control procedures. + 
7928. Anderson, Kathryn А. & King, Н. Elizabeth. (U 
Oregon, Medical School) Time-out reconsidered. Jour- 
nal of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(2) 
11-17.—Traced the development of the use of time-out 
(TO) from positive reinforcement from its origins in the — 
laboratory to its current application in child treatm: 
and school settings. The differences amon the quite — 
diverse procedures currentl carrying the label TO 
described, with special emphasis directed at unintent 
behavioral problems produced by the inappropriate 
of TO procedures. Because of the inappropriate use f 
TO procedures, and subsequent public criticism, it 
recommended that (a) TO should be used only by 
trained or properly supervised t teachers, 
and parents, (b) the child in TO should be vigilantly 
monitored, (c) new labels should be found for procedures. 
which have little in common with each other, and ( 
ublic understanding and cooperation should be sough 


18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
A i (Towson State Coll) Se 


7929. Bass, Barry A. ШЕ 
inhibitor. Journal of Behavior _ 


arousal as an anxiety 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 
T: 


151-152.—Reports that a 24-yr-o 9 male was successful 
lv treated for impotence using à variant of systematic — 
lesensitization. The treatment substituted sexual arousal _ 
for the relaxation response used in conventional desensi- — 
tization. "Insight" p as a result of treatment 
iscussed.—Journal abstract. 
d 7930. Billings, James H.; Rosen, David H.; _Asimos, 
Chris & Motto, Jerome A. (U California, Medical Ctt 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) — 
Observations on long-term group therapy with ше 
and depressed ре! Behav 
1974(Fal), Vol 43). 
open-ended group for dep! 
95 had made suicide attem 
in the sample 
suicide attempts rately, 


ing the 
о gate Ste findings and differ from other reported 
experiences with groups of individuals who pages К 
fested suicidal behavior. Recon ina ihe à E E 


icidal persons are presen! 
oups of suicidal pe! р! ous f be a 


i therapy а 
stressed that this method of therapy poppa o 


effective mode of suicide и а! а 
. (New Mount Sinai Hos 
7931. Book, Howard micum 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Hypnosis, dpi 


tioning and transference impro! 
ini ; 1974(Арг), Vol 16(4), 
Е ene gps ake treatment of a 


256-260.—Describes 


— patient with amphetamine abuse who received aversive 
_ conditioning under hypnosis. 
... 7932. Brudny, Joseph et al. (Bellevue Hosp Ctr, New 
— York, NY) Sensory feedback therapy as a modality of 
treatment in central nervous system disorders of 
— voluntary movement. Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 24(10), 
| 925-932.—Used audiovisual sensory feedback from 
muscles to treat 36 patients, most of whom had received 
| conventional therapy for up to 25 yrs with limited or no 
- improvement. Ss Íearned volitional control of the 
— functionally defective muscle group by means of audio- 
—— visual displays of integrated myoelectric activity from the 
monitored muscles. As volitional control of motor 
activity was achieved, the exteroceptive feedback was 
4 adually withdrawn, 32 Ss responded with varying 
взд of improvement ranging from functional “re- 
covery” to symptoníatic relief within 8-12 wks. It is 
suggested that a significant number of patients with 
disrupted internal feedback loops can incorporate the 
learned movement pattern by using those components of 
the neuromuscular system that are still functionally 
available. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7933. Burchard, John. (U Vermont, Clinical Training 
Program) Behavior modification with the deli 
offender. In L. M. Irvine & T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, 
psychiatry and the mentally disordered offender: |l. 
раа, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p. 
$9.75. 

7934. Burger, A. W. (U Amsterdam, Psychological 
Lab, Netherlands) [A plan of behavior therapy for J.] 
(Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Jul), Vol 29(5), 355-363.— Suggests 
that the basic problem of the S (whose initial is *J") 
described by T. de Wever (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 4) is total 
омеае on the approval of others. The process of 
rehabilitation would include a Systematic desensitization 
of the S by which she would learn to tolerate the absence 
of sympathy by others. The S must discard her self- 
imposed dictum, which may be stated 
|. everyone because everyone must find 

desensitization 

therapy that includes “flooding,” a technique consisting 
the S must 
learn to tolerate. Desensitization would also include 


approval of ot! 
7935. Caird, William K. & Wincze, John P. (Dalhousie 


A ly frigid female by her husband, who acted as 
_ therapist. Following 7 sessions, dee improvement 


1 'uple's u avior was reported. 
Therapeutic gains were maintained at a 9-mo follow-up. 


с 7936. Cantor, Alfred J. How to turn on the power of 

your mind ue alpha-theta UNITROL: Gateway to the 
. unconscious for creativity, self-heali enlightenment 
_ with the UNITROL of Yoga and Zen. New REN NY: 
. Hippocrates Press, 1973. Xv, 193 p.—Describes a 
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program of self-control of alpha and theta brain 
waves—UNITROL-—to enhance peace of mind, creativi- 
ly, and self-awareness. 13 meditations, based on the 
teachings of Yoga and Zen, the concept of the mind as 
memory, and methods of achieving tranquility and inner. 
peacefulness by relaxation and free-association proce- 
dures are described. 

7937. Carr, John E. (U Washington) Behavior therapy 
in a case of multiple sexual disorders. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 5(2), 171-174.— The case of a 25-yr-old male is 
presented to illustrate an approach to the treatment of 
multiple sexual disorders. The intervention program 
described involved careful orchestration of a variety of 
behavioral techniques in order to differentiate the 
complex contingency relationships and modify the target 
behaviors. 

7938. Cayner, Jay J. & Kiland, James R. (Norwood 
Hosp, Marshfield, WI) Use of brief time out with three 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 141-145. 
—Brief 5-min response-contingent time out was used to 
eliminate the inappropriate behavior of 2 female and 1 
male 43-56 yr old. hospitalized psychiatric patients who 
were diagnosed as chronic schizophrenics. The proce- 
dure was effective in eliminating the aberrant behavior. 
—Journal abstract. у 

7939. Chrisman, Marilyn. (Los Angeles County- 
Southern California Medical Ctr, Los Angeles) vin 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Apr), vale ha 
643-646.— Describes psychological interventions be S 
avoidance or reduction of respiratory disorders. i eds 
perception of his respiratory distress is identifie he Y 
primary factor for diagnosis. Effective psycholog Н 
interventions include: (a) development of y 
relationships, (b) positive reinforcement of ae fot 
ventilation, and (c) use of desensitization exerc 
situations of respiratory distress.—A. G. Gibson. | MES 

7940. Ciani, Nicola. (U Roma, Istituto di PROMPT 
Italy) [Family psychiatry and the pragmatics Ms Vol 
nication.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, ps from 
9(1), 1-40.—Utilizes 4 clinical cases and cita! Ы » 
the literature to relate the development alid i6) 
psychiatry to the rules of human comm nerd 
"impenetrability, the endless game, TOME vmenology: 
and complementary relationships.” Phen importan 
symptomatology, and family intervention are 
in understanding behavior. (28 ref) 1/Manor Unit, 

7941. Clegg, Hugh G. (Devereaux Hal thera 
Devon, PA) Group analytic practice in the t194) 6, 
community. Devereaux Forum, 1974(W! ш tic model in 
—Outlines the possible use of a рзубно ary is given 
group therapeutic interactions. A brief su ay occur і 
of the overt and covert dynamics ш. B therapist 
different phases of therapy and the role Ne 

а, І Ў i ta 
= урау рл Lloyd K. (Central Connect ation 
Coll) A single session desensitization b Experime 
training. Journal of Behavior te "fn a sinl 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 207—208: chy of 15 steps 

desensitization session, the entire hierar 2: T 
was completed by a 19-yr-old male with a 


hobia. Immediately following this and 6 mo later the 
patient was able to stroke and fondle laboratory rats. 
7943. Davis, Robert W. (McLoughlin Mental Health 
Ctr for Clackamas County, Oregon City, OR) The 
patient unready for behavior therapy. In W. G. Klopfer 
& M. R. Reed (Eds) Problems in psychotherapy: An 
© eclectic approach. Washington, DC: Hemisphere Publish- 
ing Corp, 1974. xi, 178 p. 
7944. Ellis, Albert. (Inst for Advanced Study in 
| Rational Psychotherapy, New York, NY) Rational-emo- 
- tive therapy in groups. Rational Living, 1974(Spr), Vol 
© 9(l, 15-22.—Describes how rational-emotive therapy 
utilizes group work to facilitate change to rational 
thinking and appropriate emotions. Not all emotions are 
considered appropriate; inappropriate feelings are held 
tobe caused by irrational beliefs. 

7945. Ellis, Albert. (Inst for Advanced Study in 
Rational Psychotherapy, New York, NY) Are cognitive 
behavior therapy and rational therapy synonymous? 
Rational Living, 1973(Fal), Vol 8(2), 8-11.—Expresses 
doubt that rational-emotive therapy and cognitive 
behavior. кру are synonymous. The 2 approaches are 
differentiated y comparing their theoretical emphasis, 
desensitization procedures, homework assignments, op- 
mene conditioning, and emotive and cognitive emphasis. 
р. emotive therapy (RET) stresses the cognitive 
actor in the acquisition and change of emotional 
Teactions, while cognitive behavior therapy stresses 
environmental and mediational processes. RET goes 
EM Symptom removal methods to obtain deep- 
ae SERilesophie. changes. It extends to desensitization 
x Hane and philosophies rather than merely respon- 

' Homework assignments are done іп real life, checked 
ate йе challenging, and accompanied by cognitive 
ees nb RET may overlap cognitive behavior 
emphasis but its special theoretical and practical 

ae puterentiates it from them.—G. J. Frankel. 
iiimer-Bennett, Gordon T. (Div of Corrections, 
patient | Clinical Services, Madison, WI) The silent 
(Eds) р ше group. In W. G. Klopfer & М. R. Reed 
Washin roblems in psychotherapy: An eclectic approach. 
178p &lon, DC: Hemisphere Publishing Corp, 1974. xi, 
Fh о, Michel. (U Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
anxiety он and flooding in the treatment of 
mental р Urosis. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 

s hain, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 157-160.—9 

i ү ы patients diagnosed as anxiety neurotic had 
Symptom lety symptoms monitored by an anxiety 
tion at ae cunaire before practicing yoga medita- 
фе Кш session. After approximately 4 mo 
other 4 failed patients improved significantly and the 
Symptoms Thee show any appreciable decline in anxiety 
the course of езе 4 then engaged in imaginal flooding, in 
sis of patien, which anxiety decrement occurred. Analy- 
ion was i characteristics suggested that yoga medita- 
illness onl for patients with a short history of 
ong ee flooding was effective in those with a 
fo гу. Questionnaire data suggested that the 


er patients h : A 
оила! abstract, ad higher cognitive symptom scores. 
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U, Ran, C o ет, J.; Katz, S. & Yekutiel, E. (Bar Ilan 
Gan, Israel) The effects of token reinforce- 
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ment on the productivity of moderately retarded clients | 
in a sheltered workshop. British Journal of Mental 

Subnormality, 1973(Dec), Vol 19(37, Pt 2), 80-84.—In- 
vestigated use of a token economy with 7 moderately to - 
mildly retarded Ss (mean IQ = 58, mean age = 1 

yrs) in a sheltered workshop. Baseline levels of prod- 
uction and preferences for reinforcing items were 
determined over a 28-day period. Tokens were awarded 
hourly and exchanged daily at first, with increasing 
intervals during the 21 experimental days. Productivit 

increased by 42% during reinforcement arid dropped to 
below-baseline levels after termination of reinforcemen 
The interaction of the token reinforcement with th 
reinforcing effect of E's presence and interaction i 
stressed.—C. Wright. 

7949. Hall, Jane S. & Holmberg, Margaret C. (Frai 
Porter Graham Child Development Ctr, Que Hill, 
NC) The effect of teacher behaviors and serving 
arrangements on young children's eating in a day ca 
center. Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 
97-108.—Studied methods of increasing the sampling of — 
different foods by 2 children attending a day car 
program. All the experimental conditions increased fi 
sampling either singly or in combination. No statistical. 
analyses were performed. 

7950. Hannie, Thomas J. & Adams, Henry E. (Cha 
Hosp, New Orleans, LA) Modification of agitated — 
depression by flooding: A preliminary study. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep; f 
Vol 5(2), 161-166.—Hypothesized that flooding therap! Ba 
(FT) would be superior to both support therapy (ST) апа — — 
no-treatment control (NTC) in eliminating the agitated ? 
depression which had resulted in the hospitalization of 
the 21 18-44 yr old females. Pre- and posttreatment — 
measures included the Mental Status Schedule, the — 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, the Fear Survey .— 
Schedule Ш, and the WAIS Digit Symbol subtest, The — 
FT and ST Ss attended 3 individual therapy sessions per — b. 
week for a total of 9 [ео ИШЕ the has 

i individual sessions but remained on I 
received no individual setis Results indicate that, as 


imilar peri à t 
ooed flooding was the most effective regime. — 


— Journal abstract. 
7951. Hausman, 


p members perceive cui 


therapeutic gain. 
effective communi 


—M. W. Linn. 
group members, iip J. Behavi New York, NY: 
J. Behavior mod. New , NY 
а E 1974. xi, 242 p. $7.95.—Dis- 


^s Magazine Press, ; 
VEU the herren practical, and ethical strengths and 
weaknesses of the field of behavior modification. 


potential for misuse and abuse of the technology of 


- (Devereaux Foundation, CT) 
forcement and aversive condi- 
t of s: A case study. 
Devereaux Forum, 1974(Win), Vol 9(1), 7-14.— Describes 
the procedure and results of a behavior modification 
program aimed at eliminating encopresis in a 12-yr-old 
— male. A short-term follow-up revealed no symptom 
^. substitution. 

7954. Ikuta, Takumi. (Kyushu U, Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Fukuoka, Japan) [A behavior therapy for tic: 
"Counting."] (Јарп) Kyushu — Neuro-psychiatry, 
1972(Dec), Vol 18(3-4), 183-188.—Reports results of a 
new "counting" method applied in treating a 16-yr-old 
girl with tic. During the I-hr sessions, which took place 
twice a day for 15 consecutive days, the girl sat quietly in 
__ her room, pressing the lever of a counter each time the tic 
occurred. She was instructed not to try to stop the tic, 
but merely to press the lever for each occurrence just as 
if she were counting some other person's tics. The 
number on the counter was visible to the girl. The rate of 
lic decreased progressively as the number of treatment 
sessions increased. (English summary) (18 ref)—sS. 
Ashida. 


t i H f modeling, 
the leaders maintained a directive role, while the other punte on the git pc of reinforce- 
group was a nonstructured one, with the leaders ment and sis кыв А modeled responses, the i 
. assuming a nondirective role in the group process. The (ү individhal and situational variables on modelin 
tate-Trait Anxiety Inventory was used to assess anxiety behaviors, and the effectiveness of modelin ү 
levels, and blood pressure and pulse rate were used as socially withdrawn children. The treatment of wi m 
measures of physiological arousal. Significantly more children usually involves 2 approaches—anxiety И И 
anxiety and/or arousal was experienced by Ss in the ion by close interpersonal contact and the deed 
- Structured than in the nonstructured group. No differ- or, si riate social skills. The use of shaping, vam in 
. ences in pulse rate were observed. When blood pressure matic, a a combination of these with mod 
measures taken before the groups began were examined, treating withdrawn children is discussed. It is S 
Ss in the structured groups exhibited higher levels of that modeling is a durable, flexible, and efficien 
rousal than Ss in the unstructured group. Males had оғ teaching behaviors. (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. _. Je session 
igher anxiety scores than females. (32 ref)—Journal 7960. Katz, Roger C. (U of the Pacific) Sine study: 
abstract, s recovery from hemodialysis phobia: A ne chiatry, 
7956. Je K. & Meyer, Robert G. (U ` Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimenta ТОШ male 
ychology Clinic) Phased biofeedback ap- 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 205-206—In an 18^ phobia 
fo ic seizure control. Journal of Behavior renal patient with a phobia for hemodialysis, combined 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), was quickly and successfully resolved by f stimulus 
185-187.—A phased biofeedback method for seizure use of systematic desensitization, fading 0 р 
control was used in an 18-yr-old female. Based on control, and social reinforcement. I. (U Hawail, 
tic seizures can be ed by EEG 17961. Kau, Mary L. & Fischer, Joel. (7 ercis 
ased sequence of relaxation trainin, » School of Social Work) Self-modification periment 
eedback, and feedback of alpha and behavior. Journal of Behavior Ther) 2 Describes the 
encies was employed to develop a low Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 213-214.— modification 
S RC Intervention over a ]- Senior authors use of a self beba v МО „Ж 
па есгеазе in monthly seizures. increase exer 1 
Follow-up showed maintenance of decreased seizure P eL К, Er кен N. & Sewall, Susan. € © үү 
activity. Self-report and Charges in locus of control 1 
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orientation affirm the learnin 
response.—Journal abstract. 
7957. Jongerius, P. J. (Psychotherapeutic Ctr, 
eren, Netherlands) [Cooperating with others 
yourself: Group psychothera; 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologi 
1974(ul), Vol 29(5), 377-384. 
tion of the S described by 
53:Issue 4) from the viewpoi 
This rehabilitative device de 
patient’s identity 
Concept of the differences between herself and the 
her concept of the motives of the group, 


als with the problem 


an 


g Of an effective antistress 


Halst: 
about 


ру.] (Duth) Nederlands 
ie en haar Grensgebieden, 
.— Discusses the rehabilita- 
T. de Wever (see PA, Vol 
nt of group psychotherapy. - 


of the 


with the therapy group, including her 
group, 


d the 


techniques that the group employs to assist her in 
reducing her feelings of inadequacy.—A. J. Ter Кеш. 
7958. Joseph, Brian S. (Erich Lindemann Mental 
Health Ctr, Boston, MA) Lessons on heroin abuse from 
treating users in Vietnam. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 25(11), 742-744.—2. psychiat- 
ric workers and a chaplain established a voluntary, 3-wk, 
therapeutic community program for heroin users in their 
Vietnam unit, intended for users who were enis 
cally stable. The program was a failure, apparently party 
use the more stable heroin users were able to kt 
effectively and did not enter the program; those kc i 
take part usually entered under pressure, such a ү, 
of prosecution, and apparently had been significantly 


disturbed before becoming users. The need to о 
reevaluate widely held assumptions about drug а 
stressed.—Journal abstract. ное A 
7959. Karapetian, Mary. eling | 
Procedures with socially withdrawn children. 
University 


0j 
Jeurnal, T ACA Vol 4(1), 22-38. 


Washington ^^ 


tantly, 
use 1$ 


les and 
UMIC: 


ji Personnel Services 
Maryland Counseling 4 MERE. ien 
how 1 


ЫА 


= 


Negative practice paired with smelling salts in the 
treatment of a tic. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 189-192. 
—After only 80 min of massed practice paired with 

“smelling salts” (aromatic ammonia), a facial-eye-blink 
tic of 4-yr duration in a 20-yr-old male declined 
significantly. By the 6-mo follow-up, almost total 
symptom remission had occurred. 

Д 7963. Kondás, O. (U Komenského, Katedra psychólo- 
gie, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Developmental trends 
of psychotherapy by learning.] (Slok) Československá 
Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 39-44.—Presents a 
paper given at the meeting of the Slovak Psychiatric 
Association. The history, stages, trends, schools, and 
representatives (mostly American) of behavioral therapy 
are reviewed and discussed. The application, limitations, 
and overall significance of “therapy by learnin " are 
briefly evaluated. (Russian & English summaries) 61 ref) 

7964. Le Boeuf, Alan. (Hollymoor Hosp, Northfield, 

England) Aversion treatment of headbanging in a 
normal adult. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimen- 
tal Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 197-199.—A case of 
headbanging in a 23-yr-old male, normal in all other 
respects, was treated by the application of a mild 
asain! contingency (interruption of recorded music 
г e alarm) which could be self-imposed at home. The 
m ced Paca was removed over a 45-day period. 

-up improvement was maintained. 

o Leibowitz, J. Michael & Holcer, Pauline. (U 
ae „Medical Ctr, C. Louis Meyer Children’s 
is воа Inst) Building and maintaining self-feed- 
Ons, ills in a retarded child. American Journal of 
EU Cr a Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(9), 545-548. 
PER sperant conditioning techniques to teach a 4-yr- 
dom olalic female with severe behavior problems to 
Noir en [опа ану and texture of foods while 

a ON developing appropriate self-feeding skills. S 
Ei. ed for 3 yrs on a diet consisting primarily of 
d чо toast, bacon, milk, and eggnog. 15 working 
Mies required to teach her to self-feed and accept 
АЫ ЁН y balanced meals. Progress in other self-help 
Which Eo panied the acquisition of self-feeding skills, 
ее Still present 5 mo after termination of 

7966 peta ч 
Nev^ „ Fredric M. & Fasnacht, Geraldine. (State 

Eon Stoney Brook) Token rewards may lead to 
211) So. American Psychologist, 1974(Nov), Vol 
ЕДА 5. 820.—-Questions the widespread use of 

A ое есі desired changes in behavior. Analysis of 
learning A attribution-type research demonstrates that 
s [оа an activity on the basis of external, 
reinforce ity Orcement does not generalize to natural 
intrinsic ni but leads, instead, to a decrease of 
Teinforcem €rest in the activity. Withdrawal of the token 
Rice un often reduces performance. This та 
disc imis Beneralization paradigm used is often either 

SUgpested шоп or an extinction paradigm. It is 
restricted t at employment of token reinforcement be 

as a low t Situations in which an important behavior 

7967 ase-rate of occurrence. (26 ref)—B. Lindsey. 
роте, L. Е. The treatment of moderate 
Procedures, а by negative practice and desensitization 
“ures. Association of Educational Psychologists” 


ied 12 children whose school phobias were expressed 
various bodily ailment complaints and anxieties relat 
to school attendance and leaving home. 2 match 
groups of 6 children each, ages 9-14 yrs, were subject 
to either J. Wolpe’s systematic desensitization techni 
or discussion sessions. After 5 wks of treatment, bo! 
groups underwent а 5-wk period of a verbal extincti. 
procedure known as negative practice. While Бо 
groups improved, a greater reduction in personal distre 
was experienced by children in the desensitization 
Improvement in academic work was also reported 
schools they attended. A 6-mo follow-up indicated 
improvement was maintained.—]. L. Zimmerman. 
7968. Lubetkin, Barry S. & Fishman, Steven T. | 
for Behavior Therapy, New York, NY) Electric 
aversion therapy with a chronic heroin user, Jouri І 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sey 
Vol 5(2), 193-195.—A 23-yr-old male gra uate s 
who had been using heroin for 3 yrs was treated 
electrical aversion conditioning. The drug-taking b 
vioral sequence was broken into discrete phases whi 
the patient imagined and verbalized. An 8-mo follow-up 
showed him to be drug free. Dt 
7969. Mahoney, Michael J. (Pennsylvania S J) 
Cognition and behavior modification. Cambridge, ^ 
Ballinger, 1974. xv, 351 p.—Discusses the rationa 
principles, procedures, criticisms, and moral issue 
involved in cognitive behavior modification. Models 
covert conditioning and cognitive learning, the therapeu: 
tic implications of these models, and measurement and 
theory in mediational research are evaluated. (40 p 
7970. Marti Tusquets, AR L. & PT Т Ah 
[Experience in group psyc erapy.] (Span, revisi 
Psiquiatria y Psicologia Medica, 1973(Oct), Vol 
ces as they relate to _ 


225-231.— Discusses group experien: h 
psychosocial phenomena, behavior and its analysis 
fantasy, group structure, correcti 


group thinking, 
experiences, am 
era (38 ref) 

7971. Mash, 
Alberta, Canada) 


d group functioning in instituti 


assessment are oul 


rovided for pomi ang м peli 
ision-making and selection 0! 
vg nt Reinas and evaluation of outcome o 
cerning reliability, validity, an 
sed in relation to each of 


A. 
& Gelder, M. G. (U Oxf 
iables and the pred 
Proceiour therapy. British Journal of | Кы 2 
1974(Sep), Vol 125, 256-264.—Examined variables meas- 
ured before and dag behavior therapy Or пол/рей 
treatment of 36 phobi letermine 


ction of 


| tained before treatment did not provide a useful guide to 
- outcome, with the possible exception of high extraver- 
sion scores, which were associated with good response 
| irrespective of treatment given. Flooding treatment was 

associated with a greater initial increase in heart rate, 
_ Which disappeared after 8 treatment sessions but did not 
© seem to influence outcome. Ratings of phobic anxiety, 

+ made by Ss who were improved after desensitization or 
flooding, declined systematically during treatment. 
"Anxiety experienced when thinking about phobic situa- 
‘tions showed a consistent decline after preparatory 

interviews were completed, but estimated anxiety in real 

life did not begin to decrease until immediately before 
the in vivo practice phase of treatment.—Journal 
summary. 
$ 7973. Meeks, John E. (Psychiatric Inst of Washing- 
— ten, Child & Adolescent Services, DC) Structuring the 
| early phase of group psychotherapy with adolescents. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), 
~ Vol 2(4), 391-405.— Presents techniques for encouraging 
| the open expression of emotions in adolescent psychoth- 
_ erapy groups and for promoting and maintaining group 
cohesion. These techniques include verbalization by the 
therapist of feelings, establishment of therapeutic con- 
tacts, and a variety of artificial contrivances in which the 
therapist actively encourages group members to perform 
certain actions or take particular roles that facilitate the 
expression of emotion. It is suggested that these 
techniques are secondary to an overall understanding of 
group process and individual psychodynamics by the 
therapist. Thus, they can succe only if the therapist has 
à genuine wish for open emotional interaction with his 
young patients and sufficient skill to use the interaction 
© for therapeutic ends. Case examples are provided.—R. S. 
Albin. 

i 7974. Meichenbaum, Donald & Cameron, Roy. (U 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The clinical potential of 
modifying what clients say to themselves. Psychothera- 
py: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 
103-117.—Describes a research program on the efficacy 
_ of self-instructional trai 


ue i more generaliza- 
— tion, and Breater persistence of treatment effects were 


7975. Nau, Sidney D.; Caputo, James A. & 

Thomas D. (U Iowa) The relationship between GORDIE. 
ty of therapy and simulated therapeutic effects. Journal 
of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 129-133.—Assessed the effect of 
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variable credibility of treatment procedures on avoid- 
ance behavior in 3 studies with a total of 175 female and 
24 male snake-fearful undergraduates (as measured б; 
Gear's Fear Survey Schedule). Ss were pretested and 
then presented with descriptions of, and rationales for, 
various therapy and placebo conditions. Subsequently, 
the Ss were asked to assume that they had received 5 wks 
of therapy by the described treatment, to simulate its 
effects on the posttest, and to rate its credibility, While 1 
experiment demonstrated that Ss simulated more posi- 
tive treatment outcome under preferred treatment 
conditions, no mean differences in outcome were found 
among placebo and therapy rationale conditions in the 2 
other experiments. Simulated therapy response and rated 
credibility were, however, significantly correlated in all 3 
studies.—Journal abstract. 

7976. Orval, Joseph. [An experimental group therapy 
technique aimed at teaching social skills to children and 
character-disordered adolescents.] (Fren) Acta Psychia- 
trica Belgica, 1973(Sep), Vol 73(5), 620-629.—Conducted 
Successful group therapy with institutionalized young- 
sters. The daily practice of responsibility, paupe 
and commitment helped to resolve many institutional 
problems such as tension, antagonism, and discipline. 
(English, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) 

377. Parsell, Sue & Tagliareni, Elaine M. (Саша 
State U, San Francisco) Cancer patients help be. 
other. American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Apr), Vol 74( ) 
650-651.—Describes the use of group-centered ШОШ 
for Ss with incurable cancer. Group themes io 
upon feelings of helplessness and de enden ОН 
of death, and estrangement from family an re d 
Implications for nursing and medical treatment ol 
Ss are discussed. А р 

7978. Paul, Gordon L. (U Illinois) Experimenta 
behavioral approaches to ‘‘schizophrenia. Siralsgit 
Cancro, N. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (a i i d" 
intervention in schizophrenia: Current deve MT 
treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral Publi 
1974. xviii, 326 p. ell 

7979. Ravich, Robert A. & Wyden, Barbara КОТЫ 
U, Medical School, New York) Predictable pairing ^r 
structures of human atoms. New York, ERN as 
Wyden, 1974. 288 p. $8.95—Using case his of 
illustrations, a diagnostic approach to tl ePi Interper- 
intimate relationships is described—the Ravi behavior 
sonal Game/Test (or the Train Game). M go domi- 
patterns which frequently occur in сапр A 
nant-submissive or cooperative-compell А 
Scribed and analyzed. -vit Community 

7980. Reisinger, James J. (Holy Spin Masturbator 
Mental Health Ctr, Camp Hill PA) smic dysfunc: 
training in the treatment of primary де T xperimental 
tion. Journal of Behavior Therapy ed a 23- 
Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 50), 179-1837 i 
yr-old college woman in a laboratory es " 
orgasmic dysfunction by employing m 
maximums in correspondence client 
ee intervention. a Mun di 
ability consistently to achieve orgas! 

7981, Rigo, L. (Ctr Medico Psico Pedagog 
Provincia di Treviso, Italy) [Further co! 
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group technique of ''imagerie mentale” in adults.] (Ital) 
Rivista Sperimentale di Freniatria e Medicina Legale delle 
Alienazioni Mentali, 1972(Oct), Vol 96(5), 1429-1459. 
—Reviews various stages of this therapy with examples 
and guidelines. Correct grouping, setting, and relaxation- 
facilitating procedures are important in the preparatory 
hase. Throughout, the therapist must keep participants 
involved without too much intervention and, taking cues 
from the group's tone and the individual's psychic needs, 
guide development to a positive shared experience stage. 
Also stressed are group conversations to keep experi- 
ences in perspective. (French & English summaries)—L. 
Klinkon. 
А т сое D. (О Wisconsin, School of 
cial Work, Madison) Training parents in groups as 
behavior modifiers of their mentally retarded children. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(2) 135-140.—Natural and foster 
ias Broups were taught a number of principles of 
ehavior modification and how to apply them to their 
retarded children. Group leaders used programed book- 
lets, modeling and behavior rehearsal, Ко апа 
discussion, weekly assignments, and positive reinforce- 
ment As weekly assignments, the parents read a 
шш text, counted and charted their children’s 
m àvior, and intervened with reinforcement, extinction, 
Foll outs, modeling, cueing, and rehearsal procedures. 
ia pang completion of training in 11 ae 27 of the 
m rn les entering the program successfully modified 
of the 58 behaviors for which plans were initiated. (24 
Te) Journal abstract. 
n Rubinstein, David. (Temple U, Medical School) 
IR Ке in family psychotherapy of schizophrenia. 
he N. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (Eds), Strategic 
laimeni n AE Schizophrenia: Current developments in 
1974, xvi ars York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
7984, Scheck 
Using неш Robert R. Modification of insomnia 
niversity of Pa ie A case report. UMJC: 
Journal, 1973-19 "yland Counseling & Personnel Services 
à 25-y1-old 74, Vol 4(1), 3947.—Attempts to teach 
ttansient b male college student who suffered from 
Patterns ub of insomnia how to control his own sleep 
¢stablish ree _ using chaining techniques that would 
Was instruct, RA stimulus for falling asleep. S 
What type 2 to keep a diary for 4 wks to determine 
VER MS ане immediately preceded going to 
occurred he long it took to fall asleep. Insomnia usually 
Was interru m the typical chain of presleep behaviors 
Chain of m S was instructed to follow the same 
followe, Ha ehaviors each night; the pattern was to be 
falling a MER as necessary until he was successful in 
rate o у During the 60-day treatment phase, the 
in ihe nia dropped to 60% of the baseline rate, and 
6 cases of insomnia, S fell asleep after 
€ presleep behavioral chain 1 time, At a 1-уг 
) Teported that insomnia occurred approxi- 
ümes/mo, but that the chain was still 
Ss ducing sleep.—L. Gorsey. 
Orleans. Tignar, C. B. (Behavior Therapy Ctr, New 
Variable, у) Ехроѕше time as the main hierarchy 
har, gna Of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
^ 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 153-155.—Describes 2 
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cases of hypochondriacal obsessional neuroses in a 22- 

yrold female and а 38-yr-old male in which the _ 
hierarchy consisted of allowing the patient to visualize _ 
the obsessive phobic scene for varying periods, beginning | 
with a few seconds, and eventually increasing to Le 
minutes. This proved to be successful in both cases, — 
—Journal abstract. 1 Е 

7986. Sipich, James F.; Russell, Richard К. & Tobias, _ 
Lester L. (U Illinois, Psychological & Counseling Ctr) A $ 
comparison of covert sensitization and “nonspecific” 
treatment in the modification of smoking behavior. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 201-203.—49 volunteer partici E. 
in a study to reduce cigarette smoking, were ran Ж. 
assigned to 1 of 5 experimental conditions: covert 
sensitization, attention-placebo, self-control, monitoring 
control, or no-contact control. Ss in the Ist 3 conditio 
received 6 individual contacts over a 2-wk treatment _ 
period. Ss in all 3 of these "treatment" conditions | 
significantly decreased smoking behavior. There were no — 
significant differences between these groups at the end of — 
treatment or at follow-up. Although smoking rates - 
increased during follow-up, Ss were still smoking” 
significantly fewer cigarettes than baseline at the end of 6 
mo.—Journal abstract. 

7987. Slucki, Henry. (U Southern California, Medical 
School) Behavioral tape recorder. Journal of Behavior. 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 
167-168.—Reports that an audio tape recorder may be 
used to record behavior as an on-off event in time, 
Actuation of the switch produces a 60-Hz noise (buzz) on 
tape. Uses and applications of this recording technique — 
to behavioral research and therapy are discussed. — 3 

7988. Smith, Marcia D. The use of behavior therapies — 
in the treatment of school phobia. UMJC: University of — 
Maryland Counseling & Personnel Services Ji j 
1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 48-62.—Describes the origins and — 
characteristics of school phobia and evaluates the — 
relative effectiveness of behavioral therapies based on 
either operant, classical, or a рүү of Ce : 

itioni igms in terms of the child's re! ас. 
шор ae in school after his return, and 


hool, his performance 1i e e 
ec of symplom substitution. It is concluded that — 
school phobia can be successfully treated by any one of — 
these 3 procedures. However, further research is needed _ 
in the areas of follow-up investigations, compe Re 
studies of behavior therapy and psychotherapy bo Я 
respect to remission rates, comparisons of operant Ў 
classical conditioning therapies, and parent and teacher 
involvement in the treatment of school phobia. (23 ref) | 


S) ч John P. qu 2 The ae 

imary care. Hospital & Community - 

poner 1 3512). 785-788.—Suggests m 
nn 


i ery area of clinical practice. 0 
unis the field—theoretical inconsistency, lack s 
attention to ethnic and subcultural differen a 
families, and economic issues—it Is оше f: 
family therapy promises new and more effective forms 


mental health services for people who previously could 
not afford them.—Journal abstract. 
i 7990. Steinfeld, George J. & Mabli, Jerome. (Federal 
_ Correctional Inst, Danbury, CT) Perceived curative 
factors in group therapy by residents of a therapeutic 
community. Criminal Justice & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 
1(3), 278-288.—The Narcotic Addiction Rehabilitation 
Act (NARA) therapeutic community at the federal 
| correctional institution in Danbury, Connecticut, utilizes 
up to 15 hrs of group procedures weekly, as well as a 
reward system and an inmate status system. 5,0 NARA 
therapeutic community residents were administered 
- Yalom's 60-item Q-sort of characteristics of successful 
therapy patients. Insight-related items were most highly 
ranked, followed by existential and catharsis factors, 
respectively. These results were compared to those of I. 
D. Yalom (1970), and highest-ranked items were exam- 
ined. Implications for understanding therapeutic com- 
munities are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7991. Stephenson, Richard M. & Scarpitti, Frank R. 
(Douglass Coll, Rutgers State U) Group interaction as 
therapy: The use of the small group in corrections. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1974. xiii, 235 p. $12.50. 
— Reports a 4-yr study of the operation and effectiveness 
of group therapy program specifically designed to 
change the behavior of juvenile law violators. Specific 
details of the program are presented, how the group 
integrates, develops, and operates in guided interaction 
sessions; techniques used to persuade participants to 
change their behavior; methods of evaluating group 
outcomes; and characteristic authority and participant 
roles created by the group meetings. MMPI data for the 
participants are also presented. (4/7 p ref) 

7992. Suedfeld, Peter & Ikard, Frederick F. (Rutgers 
State U) Attitude manipulation in restricted environ- 
ments: IV. Psychologically addicted smokers treated in 
sensory deprivation. British Journal of Addiction, 
1973(Jun), Vol 68(2), 170-176.—Based a study of 5 
psychologically addicted smokers on 3 hypotheses: (a) 
Sensory deprivation (SD) disrupts nip cognitive 
behavior, (b) the maintenance of a stable belief structure 
in the face of a persuasive attack Tepresents such a 
complex behavior, and (c) the induction of belief 
instability by a message leads to attitude change. Ss, 
whose smoking rates were between 30-50 cigarettes a 

- day, underwent a procedure consisting of 24 hrs of SD 
with periodic taped messages. 2 of the Ss were given 
"booster" sessions 2 mo later. All Ss reported that their 
craving for cigarettes disappeared during and for some 
days after the treatment, and all showed significant 
reductions in smoking rate for at least 2 wks afterwards. 
Results also show that 3 Ss had not smoked or craved 
. cigarettes for at least 1 mo. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7993. Usandivaras, Raul J. [Group and myth.] (Span) 
Acta Psiquiütrica у Psicológica de América Latina, 
1974(Jun), Vol 20(3), 161-167.—Considers the therapeu- 
tic group as a generator of myths and the task of the 
group therapist to build up a tale, using the contributions 
of each member. The tale is then described to the group 
in fragments with each interpretation. Studying a series 
of myths produced by a group helps the therapist to 
understand what happens during the session and also the 
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changes taking place in a group from 1 session to the 
next.—English summary. 

7994. Wijesinghe, B. (Claybury Hosp, Woodford 
Bridge, England) A vomiting phobia overcome by one 
session of flooding with hypnosis. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 
169-170.—Reports that a 24-yr-old female patient with a 
long-standing vomiting phobia was treated by flooding 
under a hypnotic trance. A follow-up 1 yr after treatment 
showed that she had remained free of her phobia, 

7995. Wodarski, John S.; Feldman, Ronald A. & Flax, 
Norman. (Washington U, George Warren Brown School 
of Social Work) Group therapy and antisocial children. 
Small Group Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 182-210. 
—Discusses the use of selected techniques of behavior 
modification in working with antisocial children in 
groups. A formula for determining the “conformity 
proneness” of certain group members is based upon “the 
Proportion of members who must enact a given behavior 
in order to receive reinforcement” and “the proportion 
of members who are to receive reinforcement for the 
enacted behavior." It is suggested that group contingen- 
cies may be more effective than individual pu 
in changing some behaviors. (54 ref)—G. R. M 

7996. Wolberg, Lewis R. & Schwartz, Emanuel E: 
(Eds.). (New York U, Medical School, Po r 
for Mental Health) Group therapy: 1973: An overview. 
New York, NY: Intercontinental Medical Book cn 
1973. viii, 232 p.—Presents a collection of 18 RPR 
various alternative strategies in group рул А а 
the problems and issues involved in their use. ee i 
include psychotherapy with deaf mutes, acting d ү, 
group psychotherapy, a synergistic systems арр and the 
family therapy, psychoanalytic group ens 
group as a matrix of the individual's mental do m 

7997. Wright, Wilbert; Morris, Kenneth “Compare 
Burt. (Central Michigan U, Counseling Ctr) | Groy 
tive effects of social skill development. М ad the 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 211-221.— B and sell- 
self-concept (Tennessee Self Concept зоа С. and 
report) of male and female college ера ап unstrüc- 
after participation in a structured (n = /) 


= 11) group. 
- -treatment (n = | 
tured (n — 8), or a no dee Significant increases n 


ale scores 10 
Positive 


hool of 
S я 
м, Fox 
on in ship 


New York, 


Lio 

7999. Yule, William; Sacks, Ben $ Hersov, sful flood- 
London, Inst of Psychiatry, Englan 
ing treatment of a noise phobia in m 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & А rid boy мї p 
1974(Sep), Vol 5(2), 209-211.—An Эң 202 sessions 
severe phobia for loud noises was trea а ure of in vivo 
flooding treatment following the fail 
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- likely to appear in the adjustment of ће S.—A. J. Ter 


— Keurst. 


8010. Farrell, Dennis. (С.Е; Menninger Memorial 
The prediction of terminability in 
- Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jul), Vol 


© 38(4), 317-342.—Reviews the psychoanalytic literature 


on analyzability and on termination. A 


case study is 
presented which illustrates the emotional 


effect of the 


~ anticipation of termination. 


8011. Grand, Stanley & Pardes, Herbert. (State U 
New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) The 
transition from sleep to wakefulness: Implications of a 
‘study of the organization of laboratory dream reports 
for the psychoanalytic situation. Journal of the American 
' Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(1), 58-82.—At- 


| tempts to link the REM awakening situation to the free 


association situation in psychoanalysis by focusing upon 
the fluctuations between silence and verbalization in 
transitional states of consciousness characteristic of both 
Situations. A study of the laboratory dream reports of a 
neurotic patient in psychotherapy revealed that the 
- considerable variation in the time between the signal to 
awaken and the initiation of dream reporting was related 
to certain formal linguistic aspects of the manifest dream 
reports. An attempt is made to specify how such data 
may be helpful to the clinician, and problems for future 
research, are outlined. (50 ref)—Journal summary. 

8012. Harley, Marjorie (Ed.). The analyst and the 
adolescent at work. New York, NY: Quadrangle, 1974. 
xix, 303 p. $12.50. 

8013. Joseph, Edward D. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) An aspect of female 
frigidity. Journal of the American Ps choanalytic Associa- 
tion, 1974, Vol 2X), 116-122. Presenta a fragment 
from the analysis of a woman, one of Whose symptoms 
was frigidity, which contained among its many determi- 
nants the direct preservation of certain libidinal impulses 
arising from the oedipal period of development. 

8014. Kaplan, Donald M. (Private practice, New York, 


-— NY) A technical device in Psychoanalysis and its 
T 
i. 


implications for a scientific psychotherapy. Psychoana- 
lysis & Contemporary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 25-41. —Ex- 
amines Freud's use of the free association technique as 
an experimental method to investigate symptom forma- 
tion, and discusses the question of whether traditional 
psychotherapeutic techniques are relevant to modern 
personal problems. Free association is seen as a technical 
device analogous to methods of Scientific observation 
Which gain information about a phenomenon by ob- 
_ structing its normal activity. The inability of the patient 
to comply with the technique's demand for full disclo- 
sure reveals mental obstructions to patient and therapist. 
It is suggested that contemporary alternatives to the 
. classical psychotherapeutic method avoid crucial person- 
_ al and social problems by stressing immediacy, impact, 

› that the “Freudian 
Vide Dd paradigm is still a viable approach to 
Solving questions concerned with self-knowledge. (1 P 
ref)—J. Kelly, 

8015. Keller, Ursula. [Ego-splitting in perversion.] 
(Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 7(4), 216-229. 
—Views the perverse reaction as an archaic ego-illness 
which was considered by Freud (1938) to be ego- 
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splitting. While Freud considered Perversion untreatable, 
dynamic psychiatry sees it as amenable to analytic — 
therapy. It is a result of damage to an interpersonal 
Process between the growing child and the mother, with 
a resulting archaic ego-illness in the form of a narcissistic 
deficit of the ego. 

8016. Knapp, Peter H. (Boston U, Medical School) 
Segmentation and structure in Psychoanalysis. Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 
22(1), 14-36.—Discusses structural organization, a natu- 
ralistic approach to the study of the psychoanalytic 
situation. The method involves the task of dividing the 
interview transcripts into meaningful segments and then 
Proceeding, segment by segment, from actual utterances 
to inferences about emotions, defenses, constellations of 
transference fantasy, and their structural organization. 
The purpose is to follow the activity of the therapist and 
the flow of the patient’s associative attention as it shifts 
in mode, type of content, and temporal focus. (59 ref) 
—D. R. Marino. К 

8017. Kramer, Selma. (Philadelphia Psychoanalytic 
Inst, PA) Episodes of severe ego regression in the 
course of an adolescent analysis. In M. Harle (Ed), 
The analyst and the adolescent at work. New York, NY: 
Quadrangle, 1974. xix, 303 p. $12.50. IST 

8018. Maddi, Salvatore R. (Chicago U) The va m 
tion of Dora. Psychology Today, 1974(Sep), Vol i 
90-94, 99-100.—Examines Freud's discussion of his 
treatment of Dora and concludes that Freud was 
unethical and ineffectual. Freud tried to convince D 
that her neurotic symptoms were the result of pes 
feelings. In reality, Dora was living among adul dir 
were deceitful and she required support, not апецы 
convince her that she caused her own pron sus 
quit analysis after 3 mo. Her symptoms cease! a fad 
Successfully confronted a married couple hys 
participated in the deceit surrounding һег—Ё 
Posavac. í 

8019. McCann, Marie E. (Cleveland Psychoanalyde 
Society, OH) Mourning accomplished by heir dike 
transference. In M. Harley (Ed), The anay: one 
adolescent at work. New York, NY: Quadrangle, 

xix, 303 p. $12.50. ARR 

8020. Nell Renee. (Country Place, Litchfield, G 
The reflections of the liberation тое Researe 
unconscious. Z/nternationa! Mental паа rets the 
Newsletter, 1974(Spr), Vol 16(1), 2-5.—1n Ki. or 
liberation movements in terms of the Jungian 


i ing function. 
рап function, and anima, the КОШЕ aramount 
Examples from dream analysis stress рата within 


need to reconcile these opposite р) roles ОГ 
individuals seeking liberation. Seeking dividual's animus 
sexual partners that permit only the indivi e liberation 
or anima to function is self-defeating; e within 
exists in the peaceful reconciliation of OPP inual strife. 
oneself, not in their elimination or in conti 


—C. A. Heikkinen. York, 
.8021. Niederland, William С. (State U NER case: 
Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) The ty. New 


: lity- 
Psychoanalytic profile of a paranoid personat® 


i, 172 p. $8.95— бе 
York, NY: Quadrangle, 1974. xvi, 172 p. * terpretati 
ents a collection of 19 discussion and in wi Paul 


B f 
Papers on various aspects of the case О 
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Schreber (1842-1911), one of the most famous paranoid 

nalities in psychological literature. Topics include 
the content of Schreber's delusions, the merits of Freud's 
account of the case, data on the father-son relationship, 
and various other psychodynamic aspects of the case. 
(152 ref) 

8022. Sachs, Lisbeth J. An unusual object choice 
during the Oedipal phase. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
194, Vol 43(3), 477-492.—Presents a psychoanalytic 
case study of a boy in the oedipal phase. After 
undergoing an eye operation at 4 yrs old, he blamed his 
mother and withdrew his love for her. He regressed to an 
angry, clinging child, and turned to his female dog as his 
oedipal love object. In treatment he acted out his fury at 
his mother. When this was worked through, he gave up 
the dog as an oedipal substitute and returned to his 
oedipal relationship with his parents. 

8003. Schimel, John L. Youth culture: The 
Psychopathology of materialism. ^ Adolescence, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 9(34), 245-254.—Suggests that adoles- 
cents who come for psychoanalysis are rarely interested 
in understanding either themselves or outer reality. They 
Want things (friends, achievement, recognition, things to 
Work better for them) and when the things come about, 
they leave therapy although often no wiser. 

Я 8024. Schleisinger, Herbert J. (О Colorado, Medical 

1, Denver) Problems of doing research on the 
> rapeutic process in psychoanalysis. Journal of the 
nd Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(1), 
Mii Iscusses the requirements of scientific research 
In eae a clinical psychoanalytic situation. 
cu i a additional research purpose upon a thera- 
ind in alysis intrudes into the psychoanalytic situation 
obi pacientes its complexities. The researcher's Ist 
à ‘pa 1s to determine whether or not psychoanalysis 
research, place, He must also demonstrate that the 
ic оше have not distorted the psychoanalyt- 

m i; Another research requirement is that the data 
workin ES and public. For the sake of simplicity the 
рае, "^ el of the куло р, may be only a 
Occurs Se version of the actual psychoanalysis as it 

el x er clinical conditions; but an oversimplified 
under Ra yield only trivial results, Thus, the situation 

mr earch must be representative of the clinical 
Psychoanalysis. Sample size and replicability 


are other 5 ) 
Control o roblems which the researcher must consider. 


ТУ Settlage, Calvin F. (San Francisco Psychoana- 
Psychoanal A) The technique of defense analysis in the 
(Ed), Tho 7515 of an early adolescent. In M. Harley 
Ny: hanes and the adolescent at work. New York, 

8026, е, 1974. xix, 303 p. $12.50. 
Mirror, Shengold, Leonard. The metaphor of the 
Association ournal of the American Psychoanalytic 
itor ass 1974, Vol 22(1), 97-115.—Describes the 
Of the self Metaphor for the mind. Inasmuch as images 
t солла of objects can be presented in the mirror, 
Icts can be enacted there. АП the main psychic 
counteract well as the specific reassurances that try to 
Emphasis ; them, motivate mirror acts and fantasies. 
сапа bid: placed on the mirror reflections of narcissis- 
idinal conflicts in those people who regress as a 


E 
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result of traumatic overstimulation in childhood. In _ 
them, the presence of an unsynthesized introject actsasa 
devil behind the glass” of the mind. Exorcism 
analysis is needed to free them to think reflectively, 
рашы; and meaningfully, and to restore their sense of 
self. (29 ref)—Journal summary. : 

8027. Stephen M. Children of survivors, - 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, 
Vol 22(1), 200-204.—Reports 3 psychoanalytic cases 
presented in a workshop at the 1973 annual meeti 
the American bong ina Association: a boy whose 
father had fled the Nazis, a boy with a learning - 
disturbance, and a boy born after the war whose mother — 
had been left guilty and dependent on her parents. 

8028. Sprince, Marjorie P. A contribution to the study 
of homosexuality in adolescence. In M. Н: 

The analyst and the adolescent at work, New York, 
Quadrangle, 1974. xix, 303 p. $12.50. 

8029. Stamm, Julian L. A unique poetic sublin 
of conflicts revived during termination. Psychoana 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol 43(3), 427-437.— Reports a psychoa- 
nalytic case, especially the terminal phase of the analysis, 
A poem written by the patient for the final session 
affirmed that his struggle with passivity and illness had 
ended. 


and depersonalization syndrome: 

analytic therapy.) (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, - 
Vol 7(4), 230-241.—Describes various views on. dereali- 
zation and depersonalization and discusses the difference 
between objectified ego-image and the nonobjectifiable 
primary ego. The self-actualization of the ЙИК. 
seen as the basic function which provides the foundation — — 
for all other ego-functions. During derealization and — 
depersonalization the self-actualization of the is 
impaired; perceived objects have no eg uality and the 
ego remains in an "observation position.” A patient is 
described whose progress in Шешу poe important — 
i i 3 structure,—/. А \ 
information about ego C Massachusetts ТОЙ Ж 


8031. Worden, Fre f 
Technology, Neurosciences Research Program) Ques- 


tions about man's to understand d 
lysis & o Science, 1972, Vol l, 

Si рана the relationship between science in 

general and psychoanalysis by exploring some qus 

about the nature of psychoanalysis et; Whi 

mean to understand another һу ^ 

more scientific?; What is à trist?; 


mind?) Science attempts to 
objects 


г ех 
д pon e scientific method is an 
inappropriate tool for conducting the ширек 
transactions of psychotherapy, information р hac 
investigations in the neurosciences roh 
understanding of himself. (19 ref)—/. Kelly. 

& Community Mental Health 
nese Crisis Intervention 


Adams, J. (U Alberta, School of 
Wesley et Family Studies, Canada) 


8032. И 
Household Economics, 


| The marriage counselor and interspousal communica- 
- tion. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol 4(4), 112-117. 
_ —Communication between partners is considered the 
most common problem brought to marriage counselors. 
7 propositions concerning interpersonal communication 
problems are set forth: (a) Communication is an integral 
part of, and not separate from an intepersonal relation- 
Ship. (b) The quality of communication within a 
relationship often reflects where that relationship is in its 
development. (c) Communicative acts represent a striv- 
- ing toward fulfilling “something” within each individual. 
(d) Communication occurs at different levels. (e) 
Communication is “more or less" programed with minor 
"innovative variations. (f) Communication may be proble- 
. matic within a relationship because of outside factors. (е) 
Communication is a never-ending attempt to understand 
and to be understood. Each proposition is discussed and 
- its importance in marital counseling considered.—D. R. 
Evans. 

8033. Addario, Dominick & Rodgers, Thomas A. (U 
California, San Diego) Some techniques for the initial 
interview in couples therapy. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 25(12), 799-800.— Describes 
techniques including discussing the early months of 
marriage and courtship, rating the couple's commitment 
to the marriage by means of a simple scale, and 
introducing the concept of trading behaviors as “home- 
Work" for the marriage partners. The belief is stated that 
the techniques will be helpful to both the novice and the 
experienced marriage counselor and will offer a structure 
that will elicit maximum verbal and nonverbal informa- 
tion from the couple.—Journal abstract, 

_ 8034. Allan, Thomas 
Maryland) Group counseling of the disadvantaged. In 
R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull 
therapy techniques in 5 
Charles C Thomas, 19' 

disc ' ve aspects of using group 
counseling in treating the disadvantaged to more specific 
discussions on defining the disadvantaged, selectin 

change in the individu- 


Care system. Psychiatric 
.— Discusses the current 


s and care homes are actually 
able to live “in the community" and whether the 

it presently exists is, in reality, a viable 
treatment. Many aspects of board-and-care-home living 
. Institutionalize a person as much as some hospital care. 
The Deed for more resources to be allocated to state 
hospitals is mentioned, with the argument that fewer and 
far better hospitals should be the emphasis for future 
funding. However, the need for increased resources to 
Overcome inadequacies of board and care homes is 
Stressed as of prime importance. Specific problems of the 
latter are described, and Suggestions are made for 
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general improvement of the state's mental health care 
delivery —B. McLean. 

8036. Beigel, Allan. (Southern Arizona Mental Health 
Ctr, Tucson) Planning for the development of compre: 
hensive community alcoholism services: Organizational 
approaches. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(2), 
142-148.—Discusses issues underlying community a 
proaches to comprehensive alcoholism services, G 
development of truly comprehensive community-based 
alcoholism programs will require state and local govern- 
ments to enter nontraditional service areas and to 
cooperate with community agencies. The advantages and 
disadvantages of control of alcoholism services by single _ 
agencies, multiple agencies, or private profit-making 
Corporations are examined. It is suggested that develo; 
ment of effective community alcoholism services will 
require careful attention to pre-program planning, 
funding, and organizational structure.—J. Kelly. 

8037. Berry, C. Markam. (Private practice, Atlanta, 
GA) Counseling in the medical office. Journal of — 
Psychology & Theology, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(3), 174-181. 
—Discusses the principles of paraklesis as the basis of an 
in-process counseling technique which can be used by 
the practicing physician. Distinctions are drawn Р 
this technique, intervention, and nouthetic counseling. 

8038. Blocher, Donald H. (U Minnesota) Devath 
mental counseling. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Ron 
Press, 1974. ix, 318 p.—Presents an overview ү. a 
sources of counseling therapy, the philosophis iss 
for counseling, and methods of maximizing re 
effectiveness, based on the idea that human deron in 
is organized around life stages and is екрана 
various social roles and coping and mastery bel E ii 
Psychometric, ethical, and methodological issu 
counseling are also examined. 

8039. Brelüneyer, Rudolf G.; Bottum, Greg een 
Bernard R. (Adolf Meyer Ctr, Decatur, IL) iral 

n idential program. Hosp! 
evaluative follow-up for a residential p Vol 25012), 
& Community Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), ow UR an 
804-806.—Distinguishes between clinical fol ME 
monitoring, or evaluative follow-up, and des ing system. 
of the characteristics of an adequate monitor dim a 
Basic issues involved in planning a follow spe E for 
discussed, including examining the sped determining 
follow-up, involving the appropriate staff, the design- 
the technical components, and testing 
—Journal abstract. Wetzel, 

8040. Buchta, Roger C.; Range, Donald L. E Cir, IL) 
Richard D. (Belleville Mental Health Out- Crisis Inter 
Characteristics of crisis outreach сет Ec 
vention, 1974, Vol 5(4), 17-24.—Describes uice with 
which combines a crisis intervention ро a sample 
emergency home visits. Characteristics ol subsequently 
clients visited are given; many of them put 
entered a treatment program. - India 

8041. Buckles, Nancy J. & Parker, Austin T d Я 
U) Married couples workshop: pz ‘Associations 
Journal of the American College Be s а workslió 
1974(Jun), Vol 22(5), 431-434— Describa psychiatri 
consisting of 4 couples recruited Trom as limit 
division of a university clinic. Баара 
to couples married at least 2 yrs ап but мі 
had been failures from the beginning, 
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seriously considering divorce. The encounter worksho artner had sought iatri © 
was held over 26 meetings, totaling 76 hrs. The Ei ee were ki glaces ae рге pi pe 
were to enhance recognition and expression of feelings, similarity between the partners, and sexual difficulties 
to encourage self-definition to others, and to foster were less apparent. The attitude towards the presentin; Ü 
synthesis of internal feelings with external behavior. The symptom was also different; it was seen а а 
case histories of the 4 couples are presented. It is problem of the applying patient rather than p [ 
concluded that, with 1 exception, the participants moved — partner's problem, which was the case in many of the 
toward the desired goals, and that for all the couples couples in marriage counseling. (English, Dute 

нов were improved.—A. de la Haba. : 

. Burgess, John; Nelson, Ronald H. & Wallhaus, 8048. Getz, William; Wiesen, Allen E.; 

Robert. (Adolf Meyer Ctr, Research & Evaluation, Ayers, Amy. (U Washington, "School of Bans” | 
Decatur, IL) Network analysis as a method for the Fundamentals of crisis counseling. Lexington, MA: DA 
evaluation of service delivery systems. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 337-344. rationale, procedures, and goals of crisis interventio 
—Attempts to show how network analysis may be and counseling and several case histories to illust 
applied to various ongoing mental health operations. (18 different approaches to handling crisis. Definitions 


4 c [Community 
psychiatry: Basic concepts and goals.] (Span) Acta dures in telephone counseling are discussed. 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 20(3), 194-200.—Describes the basic concepts and development of a child psychiatric treatment progi 
goals of community psychiatry and suggests several New York, NY: Schenkman, 1974, 224 
parameters which may be used to define important new 
ideas in this field, 
$ 8044. Carp, Joel M. & Goldstein, Melvin. (Bernard tion of psychosomatic disorders. In H. Musaph 
- orwich Jewish Community Ctr, Chicago, IL) Better 
ving without chemistry: Some program alternatives to 
Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(2), Mechanisms іп Symptom Formation. New York, NY: 
к —Presents excerpts of case materials from 2 Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. 
түре drug programs which provide services 
oM às telephone counseling, walk-in counseling, parent 
ОЪ and discussion groups at local high schools. 
45. Easton, Karl. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, 
U New York) Residential facilities for hospital- 
arged former mental patients: Aspects in develop- 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Sep), change was characterized by an erated casi 
1762—1765.— Discusses community problems Я and diversification 0 
y recent emphasis on community-based resi- programs despite the loss of organizational autonomy 
merly hospitalized mental pa- 
t both long-term custodial care 
ely therapeutic rehabilitative facilities 


eatment of for 


are needed, (20 ref 
046. Fairbanks, Rollin J. (Episcopal Theological 
Cambridge, MA) Some current trends in 
Counseling. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
Vol 28(1), 13-16.—Comments on е 
riage counseling: the trend toward family 
counseling "ex-married" and prospective ot € ) ай, 
iners, group counseling, increased tolerance (Kansas | of Counseling 
ivities, women's roles, and the effect of the ing а . Journal of 
enl of the counselor. d 
; G. & Rucquoy, G. (U Catholique de > : based 
Faculté de Medicine. Belgium) [Comparative effectiveness for counselin pps be ie МӨӨ UND 
the Rorschach of patients attending a marriage — vioral. client-centered, апе psy gens 
кн and of patients attending a general 
sultation.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgi- ze ioral aj 
Vol 73(6), 162-784. -Ртедепіс Rorschach roach indica: һе behavio! 
io from both partners in 10 couples who had 
à marriage counseling center. Similarities and more e 
д he partners were examined in 5 
their personalities, demonstrating much 
tween partners. These findings were com- 
Rorschachs of 10 couples in which one 


nces between ti 
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d 
man, Italian & Spanish summaries)—F. Coché 


C. Heath, 1974. xiv, 184 p.—Presents a discussion of 


crisis, how to select an effective counselor, methods | 
interviewing with different types of clients, and pr 


8049. Grace, Helen K. (U Illinois, Medical Ctr)’ 


8050. Groen, J. J. (U Leiden, Бусан Inst, 
Netherlands) The challenge of the future: The prev 


Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the Internation 
College of Psychosomatic Medicine, Amsterdam, 197. 


8051. Halpern, Werner I. (Rochester Mental Healt 
Ctr, Children & Youth Div, NY) The child guid 
clinic in а community mental health center: A five: 
report. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Fal), У 
10(3), 292-300.—Describes the transition of a ch 


uidance clinic to a community health center where E 
accelerated caselo d, 


more efficient use of manpower, 


(23 ref) 

8052. Hamdi, Mark E. (State U New York, Alb 
Crisis intervention as a model for facilitating t 
adjustment of severely children. Deverea 
Forum, 1974(Win), Vol 9(1), 15-20,— Discusses h 
possibility of using a crisis intervention model in treatir 
severe homesickness. The method is illustrated by t 
study of a 10-yr-old баи who ian ences poa ei 

ived residential treatment à' camp. - 
anon H Michael C. & Kinsey, Wi 


for three ti 


ived counsel pproaches. eling N 
RAS 1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 21-23.—Examine M 
differences in potentia 


J-client preference and beli ) 


‚ Analyses of S responses to randomly 
: ^ lemonstration tapes 


57 college studen 


ordered same-client, same- roblem 


nalytic approac 
between ratin; 


991 
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“more importantly, preference and believed-effectiveness 
‘differences suggest that counseling outcomes should be 
“investigated as a function of the acceptability to the 
client of actual counseling behaviors.—Journal abstract. 
8054. Holton, Wilfred E.; New, Peter K. & Hessler, 
- Richard M. (Northeastern U) Citizen participation and 
“conflict. Administration in Mental Health, 1973(Fal), 
96 103.—5ресійіеѕ crucial issues affecting citizen partici- 
tion in poverty area community mental health centers. 
Bang 6 case studies, 3 models of citizen participation are 
“described: the elitist model, the advisory model, and the 
“consumer control model. Sources of conflict which 
inhibit effective citizen participation include (a) differin 
definitions of citizen participation, (b) conflicting vest 
“interests, and (c) fear of the unknown. A transitional 
^ model of change is proposed to facilitate moving toward 
" workable consumer control.—R. J. Albers. 
— — 8055. Johnson, Roswell D. (Brown U, Health Services) 
Alcohol and the college campus. Journal of the American 
College Health Association, 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 
- 216-219.—Presents a technique devised to help the 
problem drinker on campus through the combined 
efforts of a sympathetic, knowledgeable faculty member 
such as a dean, chaplain, or physician, and 2 peers, close 
concerned friends of the involved student. The group 
- meets with the drinker, frequently one who already is in 
—— difficulty because of violent behavior while drunk. They 
- attempt to help him see his problem and encourage him 
- to seek group or individual treatment. The likelihood of 
his dismissal from the institution if he does not seek such 
help is pointed out. Alcoholism in the US is discussed, 
Ed the need for an effective preventive program is 
— stressed.—A. de la Haba. 
| 8056. Kern, Joseph C. Evaluating community drug 
abuse agencies. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 4(2) 129-139.—Describes а 6-са! code for 
evaluating the effectiveness of community- dru; 
" treatment and prevention agencies in organizing their 
- activities to meet programatic goals. 
8057. Kiresuk, Thomas J, (Hennepin County Mental 
Health Service, MN) боз! attainment scaling at a 
- county mental health service. Evaluation, 1973, Mono 1, 
_ 12-18.—Describes goal attainment scaling (GAS) in the 
‘evaluation of individual treatment programs. GAS 
consists of (a) a set of dimensions selected for each 
patient, (b) a schedule for assigning weights to dimen- 


Intake scores are compared with follow-up scores to 


1 informality: 
programs. Journal the American College Heal 
Association, 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 169-173.—Describes 
the successful use of existing facilities in a university 
community in its dealings with problems related to illegal 
drug use by students. As opposed to a formal program, 
this informal network of tutors, housemasters, faculty 
advisors, counseling deans, psychiatrists, and instructors 


provided a human environment with de-emphasis ов 


identifying drug takers as "ill," 
ants.” A supportive atmosphere 


"drug-users," or “dewi 
was established, and the 


management of problems was left to those close to the 
scence. A drug test kit was developed and made available 
to the students on an anonymous, confidential basis, Iis 
believed that this informal approach enhanced the social 
fabric of the community, and may have contributed to 
diminished drug use and related problems.—A. de @ 


Haba. 


8059. Kugel, Linda, (Carroll Cty Mental Health 
Service, North Conway, NH) Combining individual and 
conjoint sessions in marital therapy. Hospital & Comm 


nity Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
cusses the author's approach of 


25(12), 795-798.—Dis- 
seeing troubled marital 


partners individually and together for a total of 3 
sessions/wk over a limited period of time. Aj imate- 
ly 55 couples were seen in a rural mental health center im 
the past 2 yrs. It was found that the individual sessions 
permited each partner to gain an understanding of his 
own dynamics and helped emphasize each individu 

responsibility for the success or failure of the relation 
ship. The conjoint sessions focused on issues and 


problems facing the couple. Th 


e approach resulted in 
example 


improved relationships in most cases. A case L] 


presented.—Journal abstract. 


8060, Langan, Charles J. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Community Interchange, Buffalo, NY) A pre 
standards for crisis 


liminary structure for 


services. Crisis Intervention, 1974, Vol 504), 2-7.—Prew 
ents the nucleus of a structure with skeletal content 
crisis service standards. Ways in which such 
facilitate quality services are summarized. 


8061. С. & 


Veldhuizen, Joba № 


(Graduate Theological Union, Pacific School of Reli 
gion, Berkeley, CA) Family counseling and 


Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974 


the 
Mar), Vol 2801), 3612, 


—Discusses the appropriateness of family 
the minister: its family context, its ecol 


confrontation of reality, and its expectations of к. 
change. Through interventions at the family rà! 
the individual level, frozen patterns of habit 


its varied emphases, its active intervening role, n 
thes 
ways @ 


tion can be freed and unfamiliar usefulness 
interacting modeled. A simulated famil 

condu by a minister trained in fami therapy, а 
described, and 37 principles of counseling illustrated 
the session are pointed out.—Journal abstract. 


8062. Lubin, Bernard; 


Robijn K. (Greater Kansas City M 


tion, MO) Factor structure of 


ton, MO) Factor structura luci contar. Poit 


Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 


were derived from 40 assessment 


2), 455-460.—2 
variables y 


components and varimax rotation 
тени) from 387 adult applicants to а one 


relatives. 


Patients’ self-report of depression. The an 
simple structure, and the concepts, therefore. 


regarded as well-defined and 


ssessment and/or family assessment of ation of crisis 
Bhological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt needs of such services are di 
@ А standardized interview, administered at 8068. Metsch, 
а cohort of 611 applicants to à community Wendy. (Bernard M. 
аш center and to 433 of their family members, School, City U New York 
‘that patients who received hospitalization as behavior in shared He 
assignment were assessed as significantly Reports, 1974 Jul-Aug), Vol 89(4), 307-314-—S 
by their families than those who received other poe behavior when there is an 
Ment assignments. Patients who were hospi- or outpatient care. Providers in 
A not see themselves as being more ill, however. — (SPF) in New York d 
еа 


ааа to medicine clinic saw themselves as 
ss psychologically ill. —Journai 
less. psychologically ill (15. ref)—Journal continuity, co таз, cessi 
Lucco, Alfred A. & Ephross, Paul H. (U It was fou! e 
ML School of Social Work & Community 8069. Mill, Cyril 
ig. Baltimore) Behavior expertise and bes 
b tions on the care, feeding, and utiliza- 
ртт experts. Child Care Quarterly, mental E doge in, 726-739. Sugges 
B). Vol 302), 87-96.— Discusses the proper role RU оа; 
ment experts (CDEs) in кыш parents health facilities unable to afford o 
d care workers. CDEs are advised to make 
realistic and goals explicit, and to emphasize 
effect relationships. Values and biases should be 
Slated so that parents have the opportunity to 
E them. It is proposed that unrea istic 
{ lead to harmful feelings of inadequacy In new director 
Wand child care staff. Both child-rearing advice i tion at lack of direction, 
Operation of child care facilities should maximize child guidance clinic form а 
Control and reinforce parent's rights to influ- 
dren's experiences.—J. Н. Feldstein. 
Macht, Lee B. (Cambridge-Somerville Mental 
h & Retardation Ctr, Cambridge Hosp, MA) 
| d care. Psychiatric Annals, 1974002), 1974Sum), Vol X2). ! 


| 80-92.—Describes the history of community- wsuit charging 
' 5 levels of religious. 


for psychiatric problems, definin ys 
Ith service, ranging from out-of-area trest contract 
to foster homes. The need for evaluation 
and for integration of mental health with 
human gon is stressed. 2 с. å 
- Manalis-Swennen, Le; Ц 
R. (U Catholique de Louvain, Faculté de 
Belgium) [Comparison between а 
counseling center and a similar 
(Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 197%№о»), Vol 
785-802. — Compared 2 centers attended mostly by 
M Catholic Belgian adults who t 
Ше in the development of 
Ses Were noted: (а) The clientele of the comme, 
iter tended to be older and married lon 
dren, and there were more farmers and laborers 
tm. (b) The community center was а 
Women; the partner га! ted. (c) 
Ming complaints were more at the communi- 
lerand stressed sexual [ems less. (d) There was 
py done in the community center: thus the 
f Of sessions tended to be lower. ( ish, Dutch. 
ап, Italian & Spanish summaries)—E- 


un 


i; 


course 
LU 


E 


ii 


) 
з 


-Discusses the process of developing a series of drug 
training workshops for a non-health agency and some of 
the principles and procedures used in successful work- 
Ops. Suggestions for other drug education programs 
e provided. 
- 8073. Orten, James D. (U Tennessee, School of Social 
Work) A transactional approach to suicide prevention. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 57-63. 
— Discusses the origin of suicide and gives examples of 
professional interventions which are viewed as less 
helpful than transactional approaches. Focus is on 
handling suicide calls. The ways in which transactional 
analysis can be used to effectively intervene in suicide 
crises are described. 
__ 8074. Perlmutter, Felice. (Temple U, School of Social 
Administration) Prevention and treatment: A strategy 
for survival. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 276-281.—Argues that the de- 
scribed National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
prevention design will eliminate the problem of preven- 
tion activity, and that if prevention is a valid activity in 
"community health, alternate strategies must be sought. 
Previous studies and current NIMH priorities are offered 
as support of the argument that prevention activity must 
Бе organizationally separated from service delivery. (20 
ref) 
8075. Pulvermacher, Gerald D. (Rideau Regional Ctr, 
Smith's Falls, Ontario, Canada) Report on a home- 
management project at Rideau Regional Centre. Ontari- 
o Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 19-23.— Describes a 
project which demonstrates that many retarded children 
“could function outside an institution after the parents 
have been trained to act as therapists for the child. 
8076. Ramsden, Marna. Shaping the future: Home 
management: The past six years. Ontario Psychologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 14-17.—Traces the development of 
a program designed to help parents cope with the 
behavior of their mentally retarded children at home. 
8077. Reilly, Peter R.; Cohen, Roberta B. & Lundy, 
Nancy A. (Child Guidance Clinic, Providence, RI) 
Diagnostic interviewing with youthful offenders. Inter- 


_ interviewer to (a) assess the mental status of the youth 
- and (b) develop a disposition plan based on the youth’s 
T á is suggested that since action-prone 
youngsters are often unwilling or unaccustomed to 
p» about their feelings, these feelings must be 

inferred from perceptions and fantasies. 6 case samples 
are presented to illustrate the method.—M. E. Pounsel. 
: 8078. Reinhart, Richard A. The family drug 
. awareness group: A citizen-initiated example of 
_ effective community concern. Journal of Drug 
_ Education, .1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 151-155.— Describes a 
model designed to involve parents in drug education 
programs. The model has been adopted in a high 
Incidence area in southern California and it is suggested 
that it has potential applicability in other areas. 

8079. Reiter, Gregg F. & Kilmann, Peter R. (Brigham 


-Young U) Mothers as family change agents. Journal of 


Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 22(1) 61-65. 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


— Studied the impact of a counseling program for 
mothers on the perceptions and behavior of famil 
members. The mother, father, and 1 8-12 yr old problem 
child of 13 experimental and 11 control families were 
evaluated before and after 7 weekly counseling sessions, 
Pre- and postexperimental measures included the Family 
Concept Q Sort, a family decision-making task, and a 
behavioral data chart maintained by the mother. The 
experimental spouses experienced a significant increase 
in perceived family integration. The experimental fami- 
lies reflected a significant increase in the number of 
positive responses and a significant decrease in the 
number of negative responses used by the 3 family 
members. The undesirable behaviors of problem children 
within the experimental families decreased significantly. 
—Journal abstract. E 

8080. Rizzo, Nicholas D. (Lawrence Court Clinic, 
MA) Strategies of interviewing in the court clinic. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1974, Vol 18(2), 121-135.—Presents 9 case 
histories to illustrate methods of interviewing acutely 
upset, disturbed, psychotic, irrational, uncooperative, 
disinterested, or unmotivated offenders. : 

8081. Rollin, Stephen A. & Arey, James. (Е lorida State 
U) A community action drug abuse program: me 
parent-helper. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Spr), | 
4(2), 176-180.—Describes a program which train 
volunteers to work as community-based paraprofession : 
counselors with parents of drug-abusing children. Tan 
ers were graduate students in a counselor eoor "t 
program, and volunteers represented a cross зема 
the community. The 50-hr training program emp ES 
basic counseling skills, basic drug шїї! dii 
available community resources which dealt wi! КЕ 
problems. After completing the course, voluptes 
as parent-helpers in a local telephone counseling Gal 
It is suggested that future training programs us 
benefit from more extensive advertising for Mere it 
and from greater emphasis on drug crisis inte 
—J4. Kelly. wW 

8082. Rosenberger, John W. (Harlem Hosp Cit Nay 
York, NY) Community psychiatry. Psychiatra е 
1974(May), Vol 4(5), 51-56.—Describes p ТЫШ, 
approach and practical application 0 provision of 
psychiatry at the Harlem Hospital Center. 
mental health education and consu! 


\ NL main 
nity is the Community Psychiatry. D Joyed 
function. Various modes of consultation [ that 


with specific social service agencies by à wal health 
includes a psychiatrist, 2 social workers, bers 
worker sn a community liaison worker. 1 
are encouraged to participate in commun 
and have done so in the areas ee Р 
welfare rights, etc. 4 direct ігеаіте ү re now 
been developed by the division, 3 of which а! 
under other departments.—C. Wright. EM gitimate 
8083. Rubino, C. A. Community Sei 60) 9-13. 
at last. Ontario Psychologist, 1974(Oct), | retardation 
—Describes the development of а mental c depart: 
unit within the child and adolescent outpatient] and 
ment of a large metropolitan psychiat for clients and 
how it functions as a community resource 
agencies. 


ARNA 


were 
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8084. Ryan, William P. (Project Youth Drug Preven- 
tion Program, Queens, NY) Diminishing adult respon- 
siveness to the drug problem: An explanation and a 
remedy. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 
205-208.—1t is suggested that the decreasing number of 
adults attending community-oriented meetings on the 
problem of youthful drug abuse is a result of feelings of 
impotence engendered in adults by the failure of 
previous rallying meetings. Further, meetings focused 
around adult-adolescent interactions seem to produce 
greater response because of the hope they instill. 
—Journal abstract. 

8085. Saeger, Vernon. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Crisis Outreach Service, Buffalo, NY) Consider- 
ations for crisis outreach training. Crisis Intervention, 
1974, Vol 5(4), 8-16.—Presents goal objectives and 
content of a 9-session crisis outreach training program. It 
is anticipated that the outline will be useful in developing 
other training programs. 

8086. Schneider, Jorge; Levinson, Hilliard & Weiss, 
Wanda M. Community services in an adolescent 
program. Adolescence, 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 177-184. 
—Describes 2 yrs of experience in developing an 
adolescent program with strong community ties. To meet 
the needs for psychiatric services for adolescents, 
experimentation and creativity are necessary. A case 
report is included which illustrates the community 
aspects of working with problem adolescents. 

8087. Schwartz, Stephen. (Hahnemann Community 
Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) Decentralizing а 
community mental health center's service delivery 
system. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 25(1 1), 740-742.—After disbanding a mental health 
ei emergency and outpatient services, staff mem- 

ers were reorganized into a decentralized service that 
consisted of 5 teams stationed throughout the catchment 
SR At the end of 2 yrs the number of outpatient cases 
ee the catchment area increased significantly, while 

е referral of outpatients to the inpatient service 

remained stable. 
E Shows, W. Derek. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) A 
АНЫ epidemic among first-grade children: Crisis 
сто". Community Mental Health Journal, 
ы Та, Vol 10(3), 332-336.— Describes the psycho- 
dm factors involved in and the treatment program 
eon for treating the patterned sleeping behavior of 6 
Mus des in a small southern rural community. The 
HS the consultant in dealing with the community 

8089 presented as ап example of crisis intervention. 
ane Shupe, Anson D. (Indiana U) Development of 
ШШШ, health services among existing community 

DOS in rural areas: The case of the Japanese 
Vol ү, Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Fal), 
rsen ), 351-358.—Discusses the Kumiai, a type of 
numbi Organization, as one method of increasing the 

"eme of modern community health professionals and 

8090, in rural areas of Japan. (23 ref) 
Vania. § Shute, Robert E. & Swisher, John D. (Pennsyl- 
models „е U, Addictions Prevention Lab) Training 
or th or drug abuse prevention: Recommendations 
е future. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Sum), 


ү " 
940) 169-178.—Analyzes 3 major training modalities 


for drug abuse prevention as a basis for presenting 
recommended model for future training efforts. 
8091. Slavson, S. R. Child-centered group guidance - 
of parents. New York, NY: International Universities | 
Press, 1974. x, 333 p. $3.95.—Describes a technique for 
helping parents who have problems in child rearing and 
parent-child tensions to understand what it means to 
à child and the responsibilities of being a parent. Th 
historical background of child-centered group guidance, 
the dynamics of the discussion and guidance processe 
the relationship of group guidance to group pasa a 
py, and implications for general mental health 
family climates are also examined, 4 
8092. Spivak, Mark. (Moadon Shalom, Jerusale 
Israel) A conceptual framework for structuring 
housing of psychiatric patients in the community 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), | 
345-350.— Discusses the housing of psychiatric patients: 
in terms of its dynamic placement within a conceptual 
framework of rehabilitation that specifies the goal of t 
rehabilitation process to be the resocialization | 
behavioral organization of the individual according | 
the norms, values, and expectations of the ү Ў 
community. An attempt is made through facet anal 
to specify those conditions associated with desocia 
tion and to relate them to a definition of soc 
articulation. The social structure of the housing situation | 
is analyzed in terms of those dimensions postulated. 
ditions associated with behavioral disc 


college | 
were used to teach this ver 


del, and n r e: 
emitted pc a 20-min interview was tabulated. ned 
indi he video-model group Й ; 
caet j^ the sudio mole ius No sex differen e 
'nal abstract. 
UN 09 S ont. (Menninger АШ To 
ily involvement ment of a psyc? 
КӘ Пе Норі & Community Psychiati 
1974(Dec), Vol 25(12), 
term diagnostic а 


eG ed to accompany the 
ired to ac t 
vi and remain availa le for. 
on. Frequent visits to 
several days after ene Di re day iy 


995 т 4 
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8095. Weiss, James; Freeborn, Donald K. & Lamb, 
ara. (Portland State U) Use of mental health services 
by and nonpoverty members of a prepaid group 
practice plan. Health Services Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol 
88(7), 653-662.—Describes a study carried out (a) to 
determine the distribution of psychiatric diagnoses and 
tilization rates for 7,000 pou group members and for 
7,000 general members of the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan; (b) to compare referral rates for the 2 groups to the 
Plan's mental health clinic; and (c) to compare how the 2 
groups kept their appointments at the clinic. The poverty 
EV used more psychiatric sources than the general 
Health Plan sample, were more often referred to the 
mental health clinic, and broke more clinic appoint- 
ments. Possible reasons for these differences are dis- 
cussed. (25 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

8096. Westermeyer, J. & Hausman, W. (U Minnesota) 
Mental health consultation with government agencies: 
A comparison of two cases. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 9(4) 137-141.—Ргеѕепіѕ 2 case histories, one 
Successful and one unsuccessful of mental health 
planning consultation with government agencies. Both 
cases involved programs designed to provide treatment 
and rehabilitation for drug dependent persons—Ameri- 
can Indians and a minority group in another country. 
Exanjination of these 2 cases emphasizes the importance 
of (a) explicit task definitions, (b) access of the 
consultant to policy makers, (c) access to the target 
population, (d) consultant control over his own schedule, 
and (e) adequate logistic support. Recommendations for 
achieving these objectives within a bureaucratic frame- 
work are presented. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8097. Westermeyer, Joseph & Hausman, William. (U 
Minnesota) Cross cultural consultation for mental 
health planning. International Journal of Social Psychia- 
try, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 34-38.— Describes 4 
‘sets of relations between consultant, consultee, and 
target population which vary with ethnic similarities and 
differences among these parties to social action pro- 
grams. Each set presents its own problems. Guidelines 
for training and methods for cross-cultural consultation 
are раве (25 ref) 

098. Winer, Jerome A.; Dinello, Frank A.: P. 
Alyce & Weingarten, Samuel. (U Chicago) "Extra-estab. 
lishment” university mental health services. Journal of 
the American College Health Association, 1974(Feb), Vol 
2(3), 248-250.—Surveyed 39 university mental health 
rvice directors in 20 Illinois universities with regard to 
their opinions about student-operated "extra-establish- 
ment" mental health services. Such services exist on 9095 
- of the campuses surveyed and include "rap" centers, free 
clinics, and telephone hotlines, usually staffed by 
-nonprofessionals with or without professional back-up. 
Responses varied from a positive position that "extra- 
establishment” services filled a definite need that arose 
with the widespread use of drugs, and that the more 
Services available to students the better, to negative 


- Wogan, Michael & Amdur, Millard J. (U 
- Connecticut) Changing patterns of student mental 


health, 1964 to 1972. Journal of the American College 
Health Association, 1974 Feb), Vol 22(3), 202-208, 
—Compared data from 2 psychiatric clinic les 
taken in 1964 (188 cases) and in 1972 (200 Cases) to 
identify алу changes in characteristics of students using 
the clinic. Ín 1972, clinic students were more likely to be 
female, more independent, married, graduate students, 
or more advanced undergraduates. The greater aware- 
ness of women's roles and role-conflicts, plus more 
available women therapists, may account for the in- 
creased number of females in the sample. More patients 
lived off campus and more married couples were seen, 
either individually or conjointly. It appears that patients 
experience the same emotional difficulties they did in the 
past, very often associated with establishing separate 
rsonal identities, as differentiated from their family 
ickgrounds.—A. de la Haba. 

8100. Wolk, Donald J. & Tomanio, Anthony J. (U 
Bridgeport) A community-school problem-solving ap- 
proach to the drug situation. Journal of Drug Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 157-168.—Results of 3 methods 
used to evaluate sessions on the drug problem indicate 
that participants experienced personal learning, Ш- 
creased Boderstandin , and increased sensitivity to 
others. They also worked on concrete plans to resolve 
identified school-community problems related to drugs 
and communication. (15 ref) 


Physical Treatment 


к i h to 
8101. Becker, D. & Igoin, L. [Dynamic approac 
life-style attributable M chronic hemodialysis, Ree 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol 21(10 О 
536-551.—Studied medical and clinical data ze d 
schach protocols for a group of 55 patients 1422 ^^ 
undergoing long-term hemodialysis for chroni EF 
disease. The sample was heterogeneous with e "m 
physical, psychological, and sociocultural factors. @ "d 
sis of the various data revealed the following: ЧЫЙ, 
importance of constraints, frustrations, and enc 
because of their repetitive and uncontrollable па acity 
the amount of anxiety they entailed; (b) the p Janger 
for tolerance, which was more marked as sive an 
became nearer and more real, requiring à M&S 4 (C) 
rapid mobilization of all defense mechani attained 
the dynamic and precarious character o level of the 
р тн which was usually fixed at the ] displace: 
primary processes, explained by intellectua of fantasy 
ment, and characterized by a cera poverty 
in Ss’ responses.—Z. M. Cantwell. Carlo, 
8102. Eisenberg, Louis; Taub, Harvey Ае 
Louis. (VA Hosp, Syracuse, NY) Acupunc Pr York 
ў deafness: Evaluation sey 7401), 
State Journal of Medicine, 1974(0ct) cupuncture 
1942-1949. — Evaluated the effectiveness a 
treatment in 4 studies with 10 female rted subjec- 
volunteers. It was found that many Ss 9 ich wi 
tive improvement in hearing ability Wo 
substantiated by standard audiometric test? «4 P. (0 
8103. Fox, Renée C. & Swaze JM view 
Pennsylvania) The courage to fail: TL; University 
organ transplants and dialysis. Chicago: TI^ senis à 
of Chicago Press, 1974. xviii, 39 ФР philosophi! 
discussion of the social, ethical and P 


aspects of medical transplants and dialysis procedures 
based on a series of case studies. Various social 
henomena generated by these techniques, including the 
*aift-exchange" dimensions of transplantation, the psy- 
chological and sociological aspects of the “gift of life,” 
problems created by professional uncertainty, and the 
scarcity and equity of organ distribution. 

8104. Hynie, J. (U Karlova, Sexulogicky ústav, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Preventive custodial therapy 
of sexual delinquents serving their sentence.] (Czec) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 29-31. 
—Asserts that the first goal of correctional institutions in 
a socialist state is the quickest and most efficient re- 
education of criminal offenders. Such a goal could be 
achieved by preventive custodial therapy of offenders 
serving prison terms. In the case of sexual offenders, 
consideration of the following approaches is recom- 
mended: (a) voluntary surgical or other therapy when 
indicated, (b) removal of serious offenders to prisons 
with available hospitals for surgical castration therapy, 
(c) concentration of cases suitable for adaptation therapy 
in institutions where psychiatric control and hormonal 
therapy are available, and (d) special institutions with 
adequate therapeutic facilities for preventive detention 
and further therapy of dangerous sadists released from 
prison. (Russian & English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

8105. Keith, Robert L.; Ewert, Josephine C. & Flowers, 
Charles _R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, MN) Factors 
‘lancing the learning of esophageal speech. British 
Ad of Disorders of Communication, 1974(Oct), Vol 
x ), 110-116.—Conducted a study of 49 male laryngec- 

Rad patients (mean age = 63 yrs) to determine the 
ы ationship between degree of mastery of esophagal 
к and various educational and psychologic factors. 
fs Puls were found to correlate significantly with the 
is Speech proficiency rating: initial speech proficiency 
de ae depression (MMPI Scale 2), and educational 

el. Results indicate that age and the educational and 
орва variables investigated in this study are not 
iti КОЛА to success in learning esophagal speech as 
E previous authors. However, those variables 
Жош, portant in individual cases. (21 ref)—Journal 
Dr "d Lewis, Mary A. (U California, Primex Program, 
us ngeles) Child-initiated care. American Journal of 
effet 1974(Apr), Vol 74(4), 652-655.— Discusses the 
IS. on children's attitudes and behavior toward their 
zd of a problem-oriented approach by public health 
f onnel. This approach is based on concepts from 
ОЕ and decision-making theories. Ss were 4 
E children 5-12 yrs old in a Kansas City 
ad oed ш An instrument measuring 8 pan 

attitudes was develo] for pre- and pos! 
"erue The obli rented app was a method 
S ormulating hypotheses, (b) generating options for 
СЯ een гапа (с) treatment with the S. Anecdotal 
VORNE indicates that this approach increased Ss 
Aone д and participation іп their health care. Implica- 
ibson ог public health care are considered.—R. 


8107. Minckle 

тыр y, Barbara B. ‘A Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 

ыў eire repost of elective 
gical patients: Early definite or late indefinite 
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scheduling of surgical procedures. Nursing Researci 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 23(5), 392-401.—Compared 2 groups 
of 30 patients who had the same type of corrective hi 
surgical procedure by the same orthopedic surgeon o 
a 6-mo period to test the effect of prolonged pum 4 
presurgical waiting vs early definite scheduling of the 
surgery. Patients were tested for physiologic and o 
logic variables (e.g. changes in pulse rate, lood 
ressure, and standardized mood check lists). Little - 
demonstrable difference was found in the quality of f 
recovery of patients who had early or late surgery when 1 
variables were comparable and patients were convin 
the surgery would relieve pain and restore function. 
method for evaluating postopera recovery for speci 
surgical patient populations is demonstrated. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. M 
8108. Scott, David L. (Whiston Hosp, Prescot, 
England) Hypnoanalgesia for major surgery: A ps) 
dynamic process. ‘American Journal of Clinical Hypnos 
1973(Oct), Vol 16(2), 84-91.—Reviews literature on th 
use of hypnoanalgesia for surgery. Few indication 
remain today, due to mam advances in mode 
anesthesia. One possible indication (nonessential cosme! 
ic surgery on poor anesthetic risk patients) is illustra 
with a case history. : 
8109. Taus, L. & Sušická, L. (OUNZ, Psychiat 
oddéleni, sexuologická ambulance, Liberec, Czecho: 
vakia) [Five-year observation of five sexual de 
after therapeutic intervention.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 51-55.—Reports po 
toperative observation with catamnesis O 500 
dangerous sexual deviates on whom pulpectomy (ther: 
utic castration) was performed. Positive effects were 
indicated but the number of observed cases Was 100 _ 
small to permit generalization. A cautious approach. 


such surgical therapy is recommended. (Russian 
English summaries) 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


8110. Acher, Mar 
poverty. In B. C. Ring 


ograms (e.g 
аа Fa dices), and suggests some areas 

"arch if the poor are Уе succes х 

i i habilitation programs. ministrative, - 

ey and c йе requirements are also- 


у er, Robert E. (U Connecticut, Health Ctr K 
The challenge of rehabilitation. InR. Mara phe. 
L. E. Shapiro (Eds), Strategic inferne w pe P NY: E. 


6 p.—Reviews the 


Poth 
1 


for the clinical use and | 
ent of rehabilitation techniques for schizo- 1 
En 
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E8112. Herman. (U Southern California, 

School of Social Work) Role enactment: A social work 

method for inducing behavior change. Clinical Social 

Work Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 15-28.—Views role 

“enactment as a basic сорих of intervention theory, 

“encompassing all the verbal aspects of any therapy 

System. Environmental manipulation, behavior modifi- 

cation, moral exhortation, cognitive techniques, sugges- 

‘tion and autosuggestion, and ways in which these 

"techniques relate to role enactment are discussed. 

Whether the self selects a role, or the role forms the self, 

tole enactment produces changes in perception, opinion, 

"and behavior. The extent to which these changes are 

“temporary or long lasting has not yet been determined. 

_ Nevertheless, empirical evidence supports the conclusion 

“that role enactment is a means of producing changes in 
behavior.—S. R. Stein. 

___ 8113. Craddock, George W.; Davis, Calvin E. & 
Moore, Jeanne L. (Vocational Rehabilitation Project, 
Pittsburg, CA) Social disadvantagement and dependen- 

cy: A community approach for the reduction of 

, through vocational rehabilitation. Lexing- 

- ton, MA: D. C. Heath, 1970. xiii, 138 p.—Describes the 

- background, operation, and outcome of an educational 

and vocational rehabilitation program for the disadvan- 

taged in Pittsburg, California, which was based on the 

_ idea that the economically and culturally disadvantaged 
could fully participate in the penning and implementa- 

- tion of this type of program e concept of the “Nitty 
Gritty Scale,” which describes the organizational proc- 

esses and procedures used in developing services and 

Котра administrative functions, operations of the 

1 community councils, outcome and survey data, and 
outgrowths of 


е basic program are examined. (4 p ге 

114. Cull, John СР & Hardy, Richard E. беу 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Rehabilitation techniques 
im severe disability: Case studies. S; ringfield, IL: 
- Charles C Thomas, 1974. xiii, 238 p. $10.75.— Presents a 
collection of 14 articles which use the case-study 
approach to examine the special problems associated 
with the rehabilitation of severely-disabled individuals, 
including the mentally retarded, the epileptic, the blind 
and the blind diabetic, the spinal cord injured, the cancer 
patient, and the cardiovascular disease and pulmonary 
patient. 

. 8115. Davidson, William S. & Seidman, Edward. (U 
Illinois) Studies of behavior modification and pole 
. delinquency: A review, methodological critique, and 
. social perspective. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Dec), Vol 
Y 81(12), 998-1011.—Studies of the use of behavior 

“modification techniques with delinquent youth are 


reviewed according to the t of behavior to be 
odified: educational, P ue ds 


| area of Social policy decisions, and its impact on the 
arious social systems that affect the lives of the youth 


See! itzgerald, Thomas J. Contingency contracting 
with juvenile offenders. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
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Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(2), 241-248.—Tested 2085 to 
determine whether Ss on probation and under court 
order to pay fines would show an increased rate of work 
when positive contingencies of reinforcement were used. 
in the form of contingency contracts. (17 ref) 

8117. Gorodischer, C. (Beilinson Hosp, Cleft Palate 
Service, Petach Tikvah, Israel) The social worker in the 
development of a service for cleft palate children. 
Indian Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1973(Jul), Vol 
2(1), 21-22.—Describes the functioning of a social 
worker in a prototype for the more extensive care of. 
handicapped children and their parents. Success is 
claimed for counseling in the development of an 
experimental surgical technique. 

8118. Grant, G. W.; Moores, B. & Whelan, E. (U 
Manchester, England) Assessing the work needs and 
work performance of mentally handicapped adults. 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1973(Dec), Vol 
19(37, Pt 2), 71-79.—Compared instructors’ predictions 
of success or failure on 8 Le tasks with actual 
individual performances of 27 mentally handicapped 
adults (mean vocabulary age = 6.6 yrs, mean d 
logical age = 27.6 yrs) There were an average 0 
inaccurate predictions of failure on each task, be 
estimates of the number of trials that would be requir | 
to reach a criterion exceeded actual numbers of B. : 
taken. These trends were particularly pronoun i 
female Ss. Results indicate dat assessment of retardi i 
vocational potential and of the effectiveness of ues E 

rograms should be more accurate and regular.—C 
Wright ent of 

8119. Greenwood, Reed. (U Arkansas) Assessm 10] 
external effects in rehabilitation research. Жш 50) 
Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Fal) cae 
156-142. Develops the theory that eva d cogit 
in rehabilitation calls for approaches whic! рет. 
that rehabilitation outcome is determined BA need fot 
group of factors. A review is provided on 
expanding the parameters of evaluat 
system approved at both mezzo- E d 
macrosystem levels, focusing on external 0 
tal influences affecting rehabilitation 
external factors at mezzo and macro Ak ays, economic 
climate, geography, social mores and folkway®, practices: 
conditions, and institutional policies an 7 
—Journal abstract. ; 10 

8120. Griffiths, R. David. (Welsh National т i 
Medicine, Cardiff) Rehabilitation of pac ical handi- 
patients: An assessment of their PSYC ү rehabilitation 
cap, an evaluation of the effectiveness o ^. outcome: 
and observations of the factors which Pre >) 316-325. 


x the descrip" 
— ibes an investigation concerne with ed by 


and substantial numbers were characterize A 
to return to work, unrealistic attitudes, е existence 
confidence, and adverse attitudes towarc® 1 ative an 
and extent of handicap. Results of P'habilitation 
experimental study indicated that à гезе ititudes 
gram was unsuccessful in changing 


returning patients to industrial roles in the community. 
Aspects of outcome such as work status were predicted 
by earlier assessments of motivation, self-confidence, 
and patients’ view of the presence and extent of 
handicap; outcome was not predicted by the initial 
assessment of work level, length of unemployment, 
intellectual level, and the realism of attitudes. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8121. Halleck, Seymour L. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Rehabilitation of criminal offenders: A re-assess- 
ment of the concept. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Mar), Vol 
4(3), 61-85.—Discusses the rehabilitative failures of the 
American correctional system. 4 possible methods for 
changing criminal behavior are noted: (a) biological 
intervention, (b) manipulation of environmental contin- 
gencies, (c) reduction of stress in the environment, and 
(d) provision of new information. The necessity for 
examining the ethical and political implications, in 
addition to the issue of economics and efficiency, is 
stressed in a discussion of possible applications of these 
techniques. It is stated that modern prisons teach 
behavior that will be nonproductive for released offend- 
ers, More useful learning could occur in group homes or 
halfway houses, with family therapy as an adjunct to 
rehabilitative procedures.—C. Wright. 

8122. Hoffman, Peter B.; Gottfredson, Don M.; 
Wilkins, Leslie T. & Pasela, Guy E. The operational use 
of an experience table. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
oe 1974(Aug), Vol 12(2), 214-228.— Describes the 
үр Ошен of a research design to test the impact of 
ER Бла поп оѓ ап ехрегіепсе table upon paroling 
decisions, the implementation of this design, and the 
initial evaluation of results. 

М. 8123. Ingraham, Barton L. & Smith, Gerald w. (U 
i aryland, Inst of Criminal Justice & Criminology) The 
e of electronics in the observation and control of 
da behavior and its possible use in rehabilitation 
le Issues in Criminology, 1972(Fal), Vol 7(2), 
if -—Points out the possibility of telemetric control 0 
Wis behavior and discusses its implications for 
a ey and corrections. Current developments in 
pe, and electrophysiology, applications of elec- 
Ae ic techniques to solve correctional problems, and an 
mination of the ethical issues involved in monitoring 
ane behavior are presented. Use of the most ad- 
i Ae methods in the treatment of criminals is 

Vocated.—J. E. Bassett. 
pet 24. King, Hinda & Nix, Marlene, (Beilinson, Hosp, 
Spe ikvah, Israel) The social worker's contribution 
Py new family planning service. Indian Journal of 
“ychiatric Social Work, 1973073), Vol X1) 23-24. 
gts the position of a social worker in the 
оона! of а family nmm service in a large 
Mun teaching hospital and the religious and cultural 
ion ance to modern ideas on abortion and contracep- 

8125. Kolko, Se: ASON Ta 

А ymour. (Stanford U) Rehabilitation: 

Soc ton or Beds In B. C. Ring & D. R- 
ds er (Eds), Eleventh annual Distinguished Lecture? 
Angel in Special Education and Rehabilitation. Los 
tios. i CA: U Southern California, School of Educa- 
invo] 73. vi, 101 p. $3.—Briefly relates the phenomena 
ved in definitions of revolution and regression 1m 
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social issues to man’s changing ideas about illness 
their impact on personnel involved in rehabilitat 
programs. Behaviors associated with both revolution 
regression are identified and related to varying con 
of treatment “success” or “failure.” 
8126. Kratcoski, Peter C. & Scheuerman, Kirk. (Ki 
State U) Incarcerated male and female o 
ions of their experiences in the criminal 
system. Journal of Criminal Justice, 1974(Spr), Vt 
73-78,—Compared the experiences of 125 males ап! 
females who had been convicted of criminal off 
institutionalized. Ss were asked about (a) their 
and incarcerations; (b) their 


justice system. 
have had contac 
their early teens, to view the 
harsh iuh harassing, not to have sed c 
and to have entered gus es without going to 
As a group, females received swifter disposition: 
cases than did males. Most of the Ss felt that 
sentences were too harsh and were dissatisfied with 
lawyers’ services. Most felt that a pA person canno! 
a fair trial in America —Journal abstract. 7 
8127. Meyer, Henry J. & Stone, Judith. (U Mic 
Family planning in the practice of social wi 
Family | Planning Perspectives, 1974(Sum), Vol 6(3 
176-183.—Between November 1971 and Janus 
survey of social workers in 22 agencies іп southeas © 
conducted to determine the extent | 
ered into their work 
departments and а ЖА 


uestionnaires, representing 
population surveyed. Althou 
ing differences between №010 
cies and those in private agencies 


ves as having ап important | 
hue i available Ways in 
out thi 


bilitation 
tation Literature, 35(9), 
enac 


ns. A survey | 
tation shows that i! 
more handica 


8129. Morris, 
Ctr for Studies 
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prospect for prison reform. Psychiatric Annals, 
-1974(Mar), Vol 4(3), 21-42.— Discusses the history of 
penal reform and the changing nature of prisons and 


prisoners, using the 1971 revolt at Attica prison as an 
example of the radicalization of prisons. Most changes 
‘advocated by modern reformers have been known for 
Over a century. Obstacles to their implementation arise 
from legislative overcriminalization (i.e., prosecuting 
Victimless crimes), and the lack of a political constituen- 
€y for penal reform. Requirements for amelioration 
include (a) greater funding, (b) creation of true careers in 
penal service via training programs to decrease turnover 
and include women and minority group members, and 
(c) involvement of the legal profession and the judiciary 
in reform. It is concluded that a humane correctional 
system is possible.—C. Wright. 
8130. Newman, Donald J. (State U New York, 
Albany) In defense of prisons. Psychiatric Annals, 
1974(Mar), Vol 4(3), 6-17.—Examines contemporary 
approaches to crime control, noting the strong trend 
toward decriminalization of victimless crimes. Other 
strategies for change include (a) diversion of individuals 
from the stigmatization of typical criminal processing 
and (b) decarceration—either by closing all maximum 
security prisons or maintaining limited facilities for the 
most dangerous offenders. Obstacles to decarceration 
center around the lack of viable alternatives for 
community supervision of these offenders. Alternative 
possibilities are discussed, including vigilante justice, 
Increased use of civil commitment procedures, electronic 
surveillance, and reinstitution of the death penalty. It is 
noted that strategies of alternative intervention em- 
ployed in the juvenile justice System have often been 
unsuccessful. Decarceration without acceptable alterna- 
tives p seen to be a dangerous undertaking. (27 ref) —C. 
Wright. 
__ 8131. Prosky, Phoebe S. (Ackerman Family Inst, New 
York, NY) Family therapy: An orientation. Clinical 
| Social Work Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 45-56.—Dis- 


as well as issues of ongoing therapy, 

гате presented. Specific suggestions Biven to help the new 
"therapist inclu e making home visits, sculpting the 
amily, posing paradoxes, and Tepeopling the family. 


"Schrader (Eds), Eleventh annual Distinguished Lectures 
Series in Special Education and Rehabilitation. Los 


plinary approach to the study of competency is empha- 
b languages involved in medical and 
- behavioral models of competency. 
8133. Ring, Barbara C. & Schrader, Donald R. (Eds.). 
‚ Eleventh annual Distinguished lectures Series in 
Special Education and Rehabilitation. Los Angeles, CA: 
E orm California, School of Education, 1973. vi, 
p. 33. 


8134. Rosen, Marvin & Kivitz, Marvin S. (Elwyn Inst 
PA) Beyond normalization: Psychological adjustment, 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1973(Dec), Vol 
19(37, Pt 2), 64-70.—Examines the concepts of normali- 
zation and adaptation in treatment of retardates, noting 
contradictions in definition and application. Specific 
pore criteria of adjustment for retardates may differ 
Tom those for nonretarded individuals. Although per- 
sonality traits of retardates who adjust poorly have been 
identified, predictors of positive adjustment are not 
available. 7 dimensions defining adjustment in retardates 
are крс. Adaptation of such constructs would 
permit formulation of more explicit goals in rehabilita- 
tion and education.—C. Wright. f 

8135. Sackheim, Gertrude. (Private practice, Los 
Angeles, CA) Dream analysis and casework technique. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 29-35: 
—Although dreams аге not considered essential to 
casework treatment, they may be helpful in reinforcing 
interpretations, overcoming resistances, and presenting 
feelings previously denied. Clinical examples are provid- 
ed to illustrate the usefulness of dream analysis in 
casework. A 

8136. Sampson, Allan. (Florida State U, заш 
Counseling Ctr) Post-prison success prediction: i 
preliminary Florida study. Criminology: An Dui Е 
пагу Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(2), 552 а 
several approaches to increasing the prediction ol Ё п 
prison success, using a random sample of 200 m 
System releasees. A cluster analysis of a арро Bs 
was shown to be superior to using either (a) spe: ai 
expiree population differences or (b) a a (19 ref) 
another state’s base expectancy scale model. The self 

8137. Shaw, John. (О Manchester, England) The seh 
in social work. London, England: Routledge & Keg 
Paul, 1974. xiii, 109 р. $9.50(cloth), $4.T4(paper n 
velops the argument that life-long human devel p dd 
the basis for social work intervention and tha d social 
standing the individual, as well as the political Wes dn 
implications, is the ultimate goal of the ge d ME 
The views of major psychologists on es n ie 
theories of self-actualization are reviewed an: ei ds of 
the idea of life-long development. Practical ЕЧ (apre 
facilitating this development are also Dou. da. MD) 

8138. Shervington, Walter. (NIMH, Bet Ваіте An- 
Prison, psychiatry and mental health. s Statistics 
nals, 1974(Mar), Vol 4(3), 43-60.—Provi ol man 
showing that correctional institutions con! e hi 
individuals and consume much tax money. indication 
recidivism rate in federal prisons is seen as сша: The 
that the goal of rehabilitation has not been Rum is illus- 
desirability of community-based rehabilita of such 4 
trated by a description of a controlled stu Ta 
program. Because conflicts between Welt. and 
custodial personnel have resulted in nA ^ prison 
even ЖАГ action, it is nec ‘a d 
psychological staff provide educative a 
services for other staff as well as prisoners. cd ; 
group activities are recommended, wj / 
therapy reserved for crisis situations.—C- ? 

8139. Smith, Robert R.; Wood, EU Expe- 
Michael A. (Rehabilitation Research Foun’ ery, 
rimental Manpower Lab for Corrections, 


100n 


AL) Ex-offender employment. policies: A survey of 
American correctional agencies. Criminal Justice & 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 1(3), 234-246—Results of a 
survey of the 50 state correctional systems, the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections, and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons indicate that 44 of the 52 agencies 
have dropped whatever blanket prohibitions they may 
have had on the hiring of ex-offenders. Of these 44 
agencies, 38 employed a total of 280 ex-offenders at the 
time of the survey. Slightly more than half the ex- 
offender employees held positions such as counselor, 
teacher, and correctional officer, which involved exten- 
sive interaction with the inmate population. The work 
performance of the ex-offenders was routinely rated as 
equal or superior to that of nonoffender counterparts, 
with respondents generally advocating more widespread 
employment of ex-offenders in the criminal justice 
system.—Journal abstract. 

8140. Strean, Herbert S. (Rutgers State U, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New Brunswick) Choosing 
among practice modalities. Clinical Social Work Journal, 
1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 3-14.—Presents a brief history of 
Social work practice and discusses various treatment 
modalities: the classical treatment model in social work, 
tly therapy, work with small groups, crisis interven- 
оп, and short-term treatment. The client's level of 
Psychosocial maturation and state of resistance are 
tonsidered in relation to the different forms of treatment. 


je 1. Strickler, Martin & Bonnefil, Margaret. (Los 
аше Service/Benjamine Rush Ctr, CA) 
differen rvention and social casework: Similarities and 
D orna n in problem-solving. Clinica! Social Work 
мүш 1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 36-44—Distinguishes 
dl crisis intervention and social casework in terms 
e process, and structure. Clinical material is 
tween th to highlight similarities and differences be- 
314) 2 treatment modalities. 

Disease. Dpudhyay, R. K. (Ranchi U, Hospfor Mental 
ай ааш Training Ctr, India) Casework 
Work, 1973 iA Indian Journal of Psychiatric Social 
ferences a ul), Vol 2(1), 35-38.—Discusses the dif- 
emphasis e case work and psychotherapy, with 
history-takin the development of case work from 
intervention & through the impact of Freud to the 
ences between c the patient's psychosocial life. Differ- 
of consciousn case work and psychotherapy are the level 
employed, E addressed, the nature of techniques 
ultimate a € types of problems dealt with, and the 
Consists of jectives. It is concluded that case work 
Plus social Supportive and reeducative psychotherapy, 
Borg, ^. Services in terms of concrete assistance.—D. 

8 ч 
Reid eller B. Tomkiewicz, S. & Finder, J. 
difficul a "i juvenile delinquents: Report on 108 very 
honor-system Poe cared for and educated in an 
Ment de PEncé оте.] (Fren) Hygiene Mentale (Supple- 
Discusses the hale), 1973(Jul-Aug), Vol 62(2), 33-58. 
male juvenile d generally favorable adjustment of 108 
perimental h elinquenis 10 yrs after release from an 
majority (65) ome operated on an honor system. The 
у Continued to report low-grade chronic 


ly a T 
had been di pression. 68 had married and only one 
orced; those who did not marry reported 
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grave difficulties with homosexuality or sexual i 
itions. Most of them (92) were mis UE 
employed, chiefly at unskilled labor, Excellent pro 
for societal adjustment is related to stable woi 
marriage, prolonged absence of antisocial behavior, an 
a lively interest in the meaning of life. Prognosis is 
favorable when these goals are not achieved.—K. 
Hartman. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization & 
Institutionalization 


8144. Abrams, Lloyd et al. (U 
ciens: T пете social interaction - 
еп economies. Psychological Reports, 191: 
35(1, Pt 2), 441.45. Маз that eal a 
economy programs are generally unable to rein 
each other's behavior with tokens, and social intera 
among patients is usually minimal. In the present 
all 18 pene on a token economy ward of à 
hospita i a 


were given a daily allowance of special tra 
able tokens in addition to whatever other tokens 
earned. Transferable tokens could be spent by. 
patient except the one to whom they were issued. B 
the frequency of social interaction and the n 
different patients interacted with increased sign 
—Journal abstract. 


Psychiatry, 
study at a psychi 
developed for measuring отр 
introduction of a geograp! 
major change in the hospital's structure. п 
uestionnaires and interviews, attitudes of 124 te 
workers and 26 team leaders toward 9 factors, gener: 
accepted as determinants of organizational climate, 
examined. Areas studied included gaps in role perce 
between workers and supervisors, relationships among 
members and leaders of ward teams, motivation 
factors, and staff perceptions of the impact of 
—Journal abstract. 
8146. 
Chile, Fac 
a psychiatric wa 
Acta Psiquiátrica 
1974(Jun), Vol 20(3), 
service in Santiago, 


tion. 
rev a). "Aring, Charles D. Спее! revisited. JAMA 


Journal of the American Medical Association, 1 (Nov); 

Vol 230(6), 849.— Discusses the social implications of the 

trend to release long-term mental patients from state - 

hospitals. The need for community acceptance. E 

support is emphasized in a brief reference to the city О 

Gheel in Belgium which has been caring for rel Eom 

mental patients in a “boarding out" system under chi 

and state sponsorship for centuries. 
8148. er, 

Birmingham, Eng 

ment of chil 


Britain, emphasizing the varying philosophies, treat- 


- ments, and organization of the units. Topics include the 
3 treatment of various specific childhood disorders (eg, 
psychosomatic and conduct problems), the theoretical 
- aims of inpatient V eges treatment for children, and 


оше 
-~ $149. 


Tole of the child psychiatric nurse. (14 


p ref) 
Berkowitz, D. A. 


3 (NIMH, Adult Psychiatry 
- Branch, Bethesda, MD) Termination and transfer in a 
4 hospital. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 
4 9(4), 131—136.— Studied patient reactions to termination 
апа transfer at the annual resident turnover in a 
— psychiatric institution over a 3-yr period. Using a 
- participant-O method, data were obtained from inter- 
. Views with the gres (Ону 18-25 yr olds) and from 
examinations of physician order books, nursing records, 
and hospital census sheets. Restrictions, an index of 
patient turmoil, were greatest during the change-over 
period, However, these restrictions were spread evenly 
- throughout the patient population, despite individual 
differences in loss sustained. The disturbance of this 
period thus cannot be explained solely as the response of 
ч patens to. separation and object loss. An alternative 
thesis to that of object loss—that patient. turmoil 
reflects a hospital-wide crisis related to unconscious 
_ assumptions of the staff—is suggested. (15 ref) —/ournal 
_ abstract. 
8150. Bhaskaran, K. & Dhawan, N. (Hosp for Mental 
— Diseases, Kanke, India) A comparison of the effects of 
hospitalization on long-stay and admitted 
. female schizophrenic patients. International Journal o 
-. Social иш, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 72-77. 
. —Studied the attitudes and behavior of 2 groups of 
. Indian female schizophrenics in relation to the duration 
_ of their stay in a psychiatric hospi 
group (48 Ss) had been institutionalized for at least 2 yrs; 
_ the short-term group (50 Ss) for 2-6 mo. The long 


showed less interest in discharge from the hos 
_ received fewer visits and letters than the short-term 
_ group. Length of stay was unrelated to diagnosis. There 
was a tendency for long-term patients to attend occupa- 
tional therapy less often. Results are interpreted as 
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psychiatric nursing: 1636-1972. Hartford, CN: Con- 
necticut Dept of Mental Health, 1974. 554 p—Describes 
changes in the role of psychiatric nurses and their forms 
of treatment in 3 Connecticut state hospitals from 1868 
to 1972. A historical review of Connecticut statutes 
relating to the mentally ill and the type of treatment 
available before the establishment of state hospitals 
(1636-1868), data on staffing patterns collected by 
questionnaire, and the kinds of community resources 
available in the state for the mentally ill are also 
described. (14 p ref) р 
8153. Carr, Robert. Violent and dangerous men in 
British prisons: Dispersal policy. International Journal of. 
Offender Therapy & С ‘omparative Criminology, 1974, Vol 
18(2), 192-195.— Describes a prisoner dispersal program 
which makes provisions for the incorporation of segrega- 
tion units within existing prisons, strengthening security 
and control, constructing new facilities, and increasing 
the numerical and organizational figures of prison staffs. 
8154. Cleghorn, John M. (McMaster U, Medical Ctr, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Organization of psychoso- 
cial care in a teaching hospital. In H. Musaph Eor 
Proceedings of the 2nd Congress of the International 
Coll. chos i ^dicine, Amsterdam, 1973: 
ege of Psychosomatic Medicine, NY: $ 
Mechanisms in Stm Formation. New York, NY: $. 
Karger, 1974. vii, 303 p. y 
8155, Desroches, Fred. (U Waterloo, Ontario, M 
da) Patterns in prison riots. Canadian та 4 
Criminology & Corrections, 1974(Oct), Vol atte 
332-351.— Discusses patterns of prison noe js 
increased destructiveness and demands for m us 
age. Danger is greatest for inmate "undesira pec 
tages are often protected by imi ү tion 0 
sociological theory related to officials’ disr S Ris 
inmate society is favored in a discussion of po 
causal factors. (French abstract) (35 ref) Roanoke, 
8156. Dinwiddie, F. William. (Edgemeade, Rost 
VA) Reciprocity of emotional transactions Care 
issue in residential care and treatment cusses the 
Quarterly, 1974(Sum), Vol 3(2), 119-124.— hild's ability 
importance of emotional reciprocity—the oral famil 
to give of himself unselfishly—in 06 motional: 
relationships. Children lacking this ability 25 institution- 
ly draining, and incur rejection. They requi: interact wil 
al care in which a number of staff members it oal, an 
them. Reciprocity should be the пваа only 
reinforced, but behavioral conformity Mid Children 
goal possible with severely damaged СШ group | 
who E reciprocity may be placed in sfully plac 
homes, and those who do not may be success" 
in situations where conformity is sufficient, Е 
military.—J. Н. Feldstein. Thera- 
8157. Doherty, Edmund С. бе State сай оп 
peutic community meetings: A stu y of co! ‘Small Group 
patterns, sex, status, and staff attendance mined the 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 244—256 community 
communication patterns during therape hiatric 


3 te psyc о 
meetings of staff and patients of a prive Find 3rd 
hospital over a 6-wk period. During п dal of the 1802 


wi ber of staff attending was ha ups was 
"ur oun of verbal participation of E D R 1 
analyzed: (a) 6 psychiatrists and. resident ARE 
workers and occupational therapists, (С) 
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aides, (e) 26 male patients, and (f) 19 female patients. 
For physicians, nurses, and male patients, participation 
was greater during the 4 wks of reduced staff attendance 
than during the Ist 2 wks. Both sex and status 
contributed to frequency of participation: male patients 
spoke and were spoken to more frequently than all other 
groups; physicians (all male) spoke and were spoken to 
more frequently than were nurses (all but one of whom 
was female).—G. R. Breed. 

8158. Dörken, Herbert. (U California, San Francisco) 
Reorganization of California state hospitals: Impact on 
the allied health professions. Administration in Mental 
Health, 1973(Fal), 42-51.—Describes the process of 
Teorganizing state hospitals along treatment program 
lines instead of along hierarchical superintendent-medi- 
cal director lines. The reorganization included decentral- 
ization of inpatient services and a complete revision of 
personnel classifications and pay scales for all medical 
and nonmedical management positions. The effects of 
this reorganization on psychology staffing are discussed. 
—R. J Albers. 

. 8159. Faltus, Е. & Petrášek, J. (U Karlova, Psychiat- 
rická klinika, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Psychiatric 
problems in intensive care units.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol 69(1), 23-28.—Describes the 
ше and function of intensive care units in 
шеш of internal medicine and classifies various 
ү анс influences affecting both patients and staff. 4 
inds of psychiatric problems are presented: (a) sympto- 
matic disorders connected with basic somatic disease, (b) 
Re states arising during hospitalization, (c) disturb- 
ae еа with release of the patient from the unit, 
ш ( ) disorders arising in the staff itself. The impor- 
TR of close cooperation between internist and psychi- 
ite „and the possibility of psychiatric therapy on 
nsive care units are discussed. (Russian & English 
e V. Fischmann. 
E Gold, Marsha R. & Rosenberg, Robert G. (Abt 
Rare Cambridge, MA) Use of emergency room 
(Sheng by the population of a neighborhood health 
6 аи Service Reports, 1974(Jan-Feb), Vol 89(1), 
and i ompared the use of a hospital emergency room 
CE ealth center by identifying all children's visits to 
еа ас0ну during a 4-wk period ты. health center was 
т y almost 4 times as many children (801) as the 
ОЕ 29У room (223). About % of emergency room 
child Occurred when the health center was closed. te 
рам those living outside а housing project were 
Blackman to be taken to the emergency гооп 
ea Alexander & D'Elia, Frank. (High 
se En entrain уота 
of Social pt and development. International Jour! 
er Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 1-7. 
a Desribes long-term program of redefining pro 
е in a psychiatric hospital. Duties of therapists, 

+ istrators, and nurses were made тоге similar. 

treatment replaced much individual therapy and 


733-735.—A significant drop in the average length 
patient hospitalization, in cost per patient, and in £ 
absenteeism resulted from instituting a new wi 


psychiatric hospital. 
8163. Gruenberg, Ernest M. (Columbia U, | 


ments in treatment. 
tions, 1974. xviii, 326 p- 


Subnormal, Birmingham, 
ronment of the mentally step 
leading towards normalized living practices in livin 
units for the mentally handicapped. British Journal 
Mental Subnormality, 1973(Dec), Vol 1937, Pt2),9 
—Stresses the therapeutic importance of the design 
environment on inpatient units for the mentally re 
A checklist of 39 desirable features relating to physi 


Wright. 
$165. Herridge, C. F. (West Middlesex Hosp 
Aircraft noise and mental hei 


Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Aug), Vol. [ 
239-243.— Conducted 2 studies to see whether aircra 
noise affected mental health. Both compared the number. 
of admissions to a psychiatric hos ital from the Mé 
mum Noise Area (MNA) to those from a less дон 


surrounding a London airport. Study | showed tha 
chiatric inpatient admission rates were significantly 


higher from the MNA than from outside it an that the 
тзоп most at risk was the single, widowed, or separa 
tic, Study 2, wh 


—JW. G. Shipman. Ё 
8166. Herz, n I. (New York State Psychiat 


t, New York) Brief hospitalization and aftercare. 
T Cancro, bes & L. E. Shapiro (Eds), Strateg " 
intervention in schizo; hrenia: Current developments in 
treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral Pul lications, 
1974. xviii, 326 p.— Discusses reas о 
hospitalization for persons with р 
and reviews evidence on 
hospitalization. Characteristics 
milieu are descri. 

hospitalization (e£ afte 
vised residences, and ошра 


formerly isolated therapy units were joined. The theo 34 ref) 

un yng these dene discus vk 8167. Higgenbottam, € A. 

ir. 62. Greene, James A. (Hill Crest Hosp, Birming- institutions and ine 

Ho » AL) Restructuring staff time: The eight-day pert Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 149 
Spital & Community Psychiatry, 1914(Nov); Мово): SERVICES uo V uus 
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tegral to phasing out traditional services and 
community services for the retarded. 


served the 
behavior of professional staff at 2 university-associated 
psychiatric hospitals in transition which had previously 
| patients through traditional structures, 
- values, and operations. One hospital became a compre- 
hensive community mental health center, required to 
Serve all catchment-area patients. The other, which had 
Stressed psychoanal tically oriented care, was forced by 
fiscal crises to admit more short-term patients, of 
different class and ethnic backgrounds, whose care was 
paid for by Ба fe insurance. In adapting to the 
. changes, staff members in both hospitals through 
phases similar to those described by 
У (1969) in the antici 


Care Оаа 


assist in work with families of clients. Helpers should be 
similar to those with whom they work, but not identical 
in interests and values. Use of staff members in screening 

job applicants made interviews less threatening and 
. improved communication regarding the status of various 
| jobs.—J. H. Feldstein, 


8170. Honigfeld, Gilbert & Klein, Donald F. 
Pharmaceuticals, 


patient progress 


(Sandoz 
Hanover, NJ) The Hillside Hosp 


nes, Maxwell & Weeks, Margaret. (Ft Lo 
Mental Health Ctr, Denver, CO) Systems аан oe 
Correctional institution. In L. M. Irvine & T. B. Brelje 


(Eds), Law, mentally disordered 


Д Psychiatry and the 
- offender: TI. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 
132 p. $9.75.— Discusses Various conponents of Systems 
- theory (e.g., the authority system, 2-way communication, 
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shared decision making, and social learning) which are 
applicable to the problems and goals of correctional _ 
systems. 

8172. Jones, Maxwell. (Ft Logan Mental Health Ctr, _ 
Denver, CO) Therapeutic community principles, In L, 
M. Irvine & T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered offender: II. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C Thomas, 1973. xv, 132 p- $9.75.— Discusses. the 
principles, goals, organization, and effects of therapeutic 
communities in terms of shared decision making, social 
learning, and leadership processes. Implications. for 
Psychiatry and community mental health are noted. 

8173. Letcher, Patricia B.; Peterson, Lars P, & 

h, Dorothy. (VA Hosp, Tuscaloosa, AL) 
Reality orientation: A historical study of patient 
progress. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Déec), 
Vol 25(12), 801-803.—Describes a reality orientation 
program for elderly confused and disoriented patients, 
conducted at a Veterans Administration hospital as part 
of its total rehabilitation program. Results, based on a 
study of 125 male patients whose mean ageat аш 
was 82.8 yrs, showed that 32% improved Mo k 
remained the same; only 1 S regressed. Findings in ES 
that reality orientation can prevent the decline of a are 
number of patients while actually improving the con 
tion of others.—Journal abstract. 

8174. Loveland, Catherine A. & Little, Verda L 
Juvenile correctional system. American Ne © 
Occupational Therapy, 1974(Oct), Vol RO @ 
— Discusses the integration of occupational агару ae 
a multidisciplinary consultative clinic mars the 
juvenile correctional gem: The areas in integration, 
occupational therapist functions are sensory i us ation 
visual motor training, vocational day care, НЕ These 
and crafts, staff training, and student su Es MMC 
services are described as illustrative of t uem setting, 
of occupational therapy in a nontradition 
—Journal abstract. osp, 

8175. May, Philip R. & Cohen, Jerome. (VA ies 
Brentwood, CA) The mental health өе, Psychia- 
for institutional change. Hospital & Come i 
try, 1974(Nov) Vol 25(11), 735-759. al ce 
mental health delivery systems lose po ah and applict- 
ness because of the gap between researc пале wiler 45 
tion, a gap that is likely to become SUE The cre- 
knowledge becomes more compartmen roposed who 
ation of a new class of professionals is pi e agents 10 
would act as intermediaries and changa торга, 
translate current research. knowledge EXT. Dngineers 
These professionals, defined as mental health (MF ive 
would function as constructive onie in which the 
responsible participants in change. Mee. hospital 
mental health engineer might help л. a war 
admissions, reduce staff alienation, or al ali rac 
treatment program are abd ie: Н ] 

8176. McInnis, Titus; Himelstein, Herr tion of 
David W. & Paul, Gordon L. (U Illinois) Мел ities 
sampling-exposure procedures for inea y 
utilization by chronic psychiatric pa Hitt, 19745) 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psyc rocedures DY е 
Vol 5(2), 119-127.—Sampling-exposure Pie of off-uni 
P. Curran et al (1973) increased the to conti 
facilities and services, with generalization 
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announce-only conditions in a milieu group but not ina 
social-learning group of chronic mental patients 
(N = 56). However, the social-learning group showed 
comparable increases when ineligibility due to standing 
fines and possible token shortages was removed and 
when eligibility for off-unit facilities and services could 
be obtained by an additional payment on standing fines. 
Results for the social-learning group demonstrate that 
modifying treatment programs is preferable to conclud- 
ing prematurely that patients are “unresponsive to 
treatment.” Practical suggestions are offered for treat- 
ment of chronic patients by (a) treating heterogeneous 
groups to maximize the value of good modeling, (b) 
occasionally reinstating sampling-exposure procedures to 
"boost" performance, and (c) using the purchase-eligibil- 
ity procedure in combination with response-costs to 
maintain exposure to backup reinforcers in token 
programs.—Journal abstract. 

8177. Moore, Austin. (Harlem Hosp Ctr, New York, 
NY) Adult psychiatric ambulatory care service. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1974(May), Vol 4(5), 22-23.—Summarizes 
the activities of Harlem Hospital Center’s adult ambula- 
tory psychiatric service, which include an outpatient 
clinic, ward consultation services, a comprehensive 
шшс Чау care program, and a socialization program. 

he service's objective is eventual interconnection of all 
units to permit pooling of resources and staff. 
N 8178. Murphy, Lois B. Growing up in Garden Court. 
dus York, NY: Child Welfare League of America, 1974. 

› р. $4.95.—Describes experiences with the child 
ime of Garden Court, 1 of the psychiatric residen- 
Ci units of the Children’s Hospital ol the Menninger 
e Problems, procedures, and other issues involved 
М the. day-to-day care, educational needs, staff 
{ү ре communication between children and 
of lii problem behaviors, and the outcome of a group 

E ildren in Garden Court are detailed. 

5 um Nachumi, Gideon. (Harlem Hosp Ctr, Adult 
dun iatric Clinic, New York, NY) Adult psychiatric 
Ee Psychiatric Annals, 1974(May), Vol 4(5), 23-35. 
eee the particular problems encountered in 
ghetto psychiatric clinics (е.р., limited staff, large addict 
оао, and difficulties іп coordination with social 
duy agencies). Harlem Hospital Center's clinic em- 
d SS relief of acute symptoms and intervention in the 
um milieu, with a limited possibility of long-term 
ру: otherapy. A problem of “therapeutic unambition" 
еу hospitals is described, and the need for 
Program self-evaluation is stressed. Effects of the 
Psychosocial realities of ghetto life on subsequent 
o mptomatology and willingness to request treatment are 
ае Wright. 

i 80. Nichols, Glennadee A. et al. Patients’ 
us ыо of important, satisfying and dissatisfying 
197 AN. of army hospitalization. Military Medicine, 
aoe Vol 139(11), 871-878.—Administered а 
idus poe about hospitalization experiences to 5 

um ospitalized on medical and surgical wards in 11 

stay ү еше facilities in the US. Ss were uw as 
Bice Ge., those who remained in the hospi ) and 
leavers Age ies who chose to leave). Stayers and 
of the had similar perceptions of the importance of 8 
items regarding hospitalization, but the impor- 
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tance they attached to 9 items was significantly differ 
86% of all Ss were satisfied overall Thule Rap a 
tion. Inadequate communication between hospital 
sonnel and patients contributed significantly to patient 
dissatisfaction. There were significant differences in 
satisfaction of respondents in relation to 6 biograpl 
variables. Patients hospitalizated 2 wks or more, respon- 
dents on active duty, persons 18-26 yrs of ag 
unmarried Ss, and men were less satisfied than 
hospitalized for less than 2 wks, retired perso: 
dependents, Ss over 25, married Ss, and women. (17 
—Journal summary. c 
8181. Offir, Carole W. Field report—Civil rights an d 
the mentally ill: Revolution in bedlam. Psychol 
Today, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(5), 60-72.—Reports on rec 
legal rulings that have made several significant ch 
in institutions for the mentally ill. A class action suit 
‘Alabama has resulted in the decision that those inv 
tarily committed must be offered treatment. A 
change, now going into effect, is that patients must b 
paid for labor performed while hospitalized. | 
change is that involuntary long-term commitment occu! 
far less frequently than it did 5 yrs ago. Reforms can faili 
however, if outpatient services are not provided and if. 
political considerations and misguided community. pres- 
sures force retrenchment.—E. J. Posavac. 4 
8182. Sabbatini, F. & Furlan, Р. М. (U Torino, Cl 
for Mental & Nervous Disease, Italy) [Attempts 
family approaches and re-entry with chronic pa 
nearing release.] (Ital) Neuropsichiatria, 1972(Jan), 
28(1-2), 53-57.—Describes attempts to reduce. 
difficulty of family re-entry by long-term hospi! 
patients. To enhance the resocialization of С 
atients and to improve family attitudes toward the 
hospitalized relatives, a system was tried by wh 
coups of 6-10 patients would visit one of the райе 


amilies for a ay The patient whose family was t 


visited would vol 
psychiatrist and an attend: 


during the visits. rie 
vip ten ed to help both patients and fan 


change stereot, attitudes more quickly. It 
benefited the Piste staff by giving them | 
dynamic understanding of patient-Tamy iy relationsh 
and by improving their own attitudes. ( nglish, Fren 
& German summaries)—A. Felice. E 
8183. Saunders, Bruce T. (Waterford County 1 
& Clinical Services, Quaker Hill, € 
educational programming in a 
Devereaux — 


rocedure and ] 1 
individual curriculum areas rather than using eneral 
assessments in school planning for children in 


ability 
residential treatmen! 


rogram is included. 
Е i84. Schween, Peter H. (Harlem Hop 


ork, N The 
Liaison Бае Psychiatric Annals, 1974(May), Vol. Й 
35-51, 83.—Outlines the functions of the psychiatric: 
consultation and liaison service of Harlem Hospita 
difficulties and needs particular to i 
Activities include forn 


inner-city patient population. 


and informal training of both psychiatric and nonpsy- 
chiatric personnel and short-term Psychotherapy. The 
Value of liaison nurses who perform tasks ranging from 
“brief supportive therapy to education of Psychiatric ward 
murses is discussed. Special services are focused on 
ans and burn patients and their unique psychi- 
“atric problems. Problems common to all consultation 
F efforts and those unique to ghetto hospitals are de- 
— scribed. С. Wright. 
8185. Severin, Nelda К. & Becker, Robert E. Nurses 
aS psychiatric consultants іп a general hospital 
emergency room. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Fal) Vol 10(3) 261-267.—Psychiatric nurses 
_ Served as consultants to 199 patients and to physicians in 
_ а general hospital emergency room. The nurses success- 
Р fully managed 66% of the psychiatric referrals in the 
ж ер тоот! over а 5-то period and required only 
| telephone consultation in a majority of the remaining 
-. Cases to develop and implementa satisfactory treatment 
-. plan. It is suggested that resistance to using nurses in this 
new role results from anxiety generated in the emergency 
room staff and physicians.—Journal abstract. 

8186. Shah, Jyotsna H. (Central Bureau of Correc- 
tional Services, Dept of Social Welfare, New Delhi, 
- India) Probation services in India. International Journal 

of Offender Therapy & Comparative C; riminology, 


‚ 1974, 
ol 18(2), 187-191.—Dicusses the application of proba- 
_ Чоп laws in various East Indian states, including the 
number and training of personnel, institutional and 
noninstitutional care, and Proportionate numbers of 
cases treated and cases released on probation. 
. . 8187. Shihadeh, Emile S. & Nedd, Albert N. (U 
. Alberta, Faculty of Business Administration & Com- 
_ merce, Edmonton, Canada) The perception of parole 
prison activity. Canadian Journal of Criminology & 
Corrections, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(4), 403-410.— Examined 
attitudes of 169 nitentiary inmates and 89 staff 
— members toward rehabi iviti i 


- Officers, who assess inmates progress and readiness for 


ical Reports, ААЦ), Vol 35(1, 
and evaluate а 
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new treatment, overcorrection, for the radical reduction 
of aperessive disruptive behavior. The treatment empha- 
si 4 specific attributes: reeducation in prosocial 
adaptive responses; an extended period of work and 
effort; time out from general positive reinforcement; and 
tera of any reinforcement from the disruptive 

havior itself. Ss were 7 chronic female patients in a 
behavior-modification token-economy program in a 
State mental hospital. The treatment consisted of having 
S restore her disturbance to an extent that greatly 
improved the previous situation. Overcorrection required 
S to apologize and reassure all persons present that the 
disturbance would not be repeated. Data show that the 
average reduction for experimental Ss at the end of 8 wks 
was 91%, The average reduction for all controls at the 
end of 8 wks was 55%. However, the monotonic 
decreasing trend of the mean number of incidents over 
weeks for the experimental group was significantly 
greater than that of the control group. Additional data 
indicate that the inhibition of the ma adaptive behavior 
lasted with little assistance from the staff. Thus, 
overcorrection may be considered a generally ale 
therapeutic procedure. The unexpected significant n P 
tion in the control group was ascribed to the influence 
modeling.—Journal abstract. 

8190. Tizard, Jack & Tizard, Barbara, (U London, Int 
of Education, England) The institution as an БА. Бу 
ment for development. In M. P. Richards ( a 
integration. of a child into a social rn a A 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1974. ra 
$15.50.—Examines some of the factors affec pad 
development of young children in long-stay atone 
care, including child-care personne ОҢ 
experiences, and staff—child interaction. T ) 

'SI9I. Trudel, Gilles; Boisvert, Jean-Marie; М, 
Francesco & Leroux, Paul-André (Ctr Horns 16 Unpro: 
Jean-de-Dieu, Montréal, Québec, Cana de wards 
grammed reinforcement of patients’ behavior: Bs 
with and without token economy. Jod af Vol 50) 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, us S rer prac: 
147-149.—Compared unprogramed reinfore a contro 
tices in a ward with token economy Mie sychiatric 
ward. The token economy ward contare 25 Results 
patients and the control ward contain tions between 
clearly show that in unprogramed iig art of the 
Staff and patients that were not formally es ward 
treatment, the aides of the token e did those on 
reinforced appropriate behaviors more thai 
the control ward.—Journal abstract. Regional Ctr, 

8192. Vanden Heuvel, Kees J. (Rideau rvations on à 
Smith's Falls, Ontario, Canada) Some obser? orario 
new mental retardation program oron — Views. 
Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 6(4), 2 duce by half the 
Ontario government's decision to redu: as a shift to 
number of institutionalized retardates roach taken by 
“community-based institutions.” hea pP volvement 15 
l hospital to increase its community ! 


Achievement e reati 
perceptions of the residentia 23 
ed. Adolescence, 1974(Sum), Vol 9(34), 


= r 
"Ac ial center fO 
children and adolescents in a residential © 
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emotionally disturbed youth rank-ordered 10 staff 
members on their ability to meet the resident's personal 
needs for succorance, deference, achievement recogni- 
tion, and playmirth. Results indicate same-sex staff were 
ranked higher. Staff members were ranked differently by 
younger and older patients, and by psychotic and 
nonpsychotic patients, except in achievement recogni- 
tion. Therapists and child care workers were perceived as 
having the most potential to meet the patient's needs. 
—A, Krichev. 

8194. Vigod, Zena L. (U New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) A prison therapeutic community and its 
decision-making structure. Canadian Journal of Crimi- 
nology & Corrections, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(4), 411-420. 
—Describes the division and processes of decision 
making in a therapeutic community within a federal 
penitentiary, particularly in relation to the incompatible 
penal goals of custody vs treatment. Comparative 
ып p the internal dynamics of such communities 

on other treatment modalities in prisons is su - 
ed. (French abstract) er vic 
‚ 8195. Wertheimer, J.; Bircher, L. M.; Périer, M.& 
Périer, J. (Hópital Gériatrique, Prilly/Lausanne, Switz- 
erland) [Activity of an ат! ulatory center of psycho- 
hoa (Fren) Social Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 
143-154.—Studied sociodemographic factors, motiva- 
tions for consultation, number of contacts, and treat- 
ment outcome in 1,219 psychiatric geriatric patients in 
an ambulatory care center. 29% of the patients were male 
and 71% female, a distribution different from that of the 
general area population where 60% of the people over 64 
yts of age were women. Singlehood was overrepresented, 
И that 54% of the patient population was married 
Е тари with 70% of men in the general фор о for 
n et the discrepancy was 22% and 35%, res ectively. 
M ps aen had been housewives, and 58% of the men 
Ere s lower occupational levels. The most common 
EU s or clinic contact was medical, followed by social 
i family problems. 81% of the patients also exhibited 
EH symptoms in addition to psychiatric problems. 
ur 5 5E organic brain disease, 33% showed depression, 
M de were delirious. Depressed patients ге uired 
REA clinic visits than the other patient groups. 31% were 
ue ually hospitalized, 26% were under medical supervi- 
ps 16% had died.—English abstract. 
ed Wilking, Virginia N. (Harlem Hosp Ctr, New 
rna Y) The Division of Child Psychiatry. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1974(May), Vol 465), 56-73- Analyzes available 
FC E facilities in Harlem Hospital Center's Division 
lick ild Psychiatry, stressing its limited resources am 
i of inpatient facilities. Services are specialized within 
a groups in accordance with a developmental view- 
E 3 programs developmental, child, and adoles- 
ee therapeutic education, consultation with 
EE outpatient departments and clinics, emergency 
ties ultation, recreational programs, school liaison activi- 
pec апо with parents, and liaison with family 
S 5. Goals involve consolidation of services and 10-yr 
io pective review of care provided in order to adapt 
ав to further serve community needs.—C. Wright. 
Wale 7. Williams, Paul. (Whitechurch Hosp. Cardiff, 
the 3) The district general hospital psychiatric unit and 
mental hospital—some comparisons. British Journal 
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of Preventive & Social Medicine, 1974(May), Vol 280 
140-145. —Сотрагей information а. e all RS 
psychiatric patients admitted to a new general hospita 
psychiatric unit and those admitted to a mental hospi |. 
Patients admitted to the general hospital unit tended t 
be younger, of higher social class, neurotic rather tham. 
psychotic, and to have had fewer previous admissi E» 
than patients admitted to the mental hospital. Ж 
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27(10-12), 629-631.—Conducted a questionnaire s 
to determine which of 7 professional activities } 


ing. © 
P6199. Long, Huey B. (U Georgia, Coll of Education) 
Lifelong learning: Pressures for acceptance. Journal 
Research & Development in Education, 1974(Sum), Vo 
7(4), 2-12.—Reviews literature which documents 4 
increasing awareness in American society that education 
is a continuing, lifelong activity. 3 forces are seen ё 
combining to strengthen the concept of lifelong learning: 
the basic human need to learn, rapid social ang 
technological change, and institutional pressure of both a 
philosophical and practical nature. The implications of 
this concept are discussed. (36 ref)—E. S. Goodma 
8200. O'Brien, Thomas C. (Southern Illinois U, 
Edwardsville) Some comments on British education. 
‘School Journal, 1974(Oct), Vol 75(1), b. 
e British and American systems of 
the viewpoint that the differences reflect 
es between the 2 cultures. The British 
Я 


system is characterized by localisms that can retia 


The emphasis is on caring for the welfare of the children. 


as they are instead of compelling 


orm, and on the "organic natu ic 
implies that his educational activities should be based 0 


is life, interests, and abilities.—A. J. Ter Keurst = 
ЛШ eb Albert H. (Ed.). (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
tives оп тапар! lems а 
ium. 


8 theoretical and discussion papers 
lications of Delgo appro e 
ucational planning and evaluation. Topics include 
ec Р z jes for large educa 
tional systems, the limits of scientific-economic-techno 
logical approac ‹ 
and performance contracting, 
systems theory, and a guide to se 
systems sciences. р 
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^: 
— 8202. Adams, Gerald R. & LaVoie, Joseph C. (U 
raska, Omaha) The effect of student's sex, conduct, 
faci on teacher expectancy. Educa- 
m, 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1), 76-83.—Investigated the bias 
effect of sex of child, conduct, and facial attractiveness 
leacher assessment of a student's parents, T 
lations, attitudes, and work habits. 295 female an 55 
ale teachers of Grades 1-6 were asked to peci parent 
interest, peer relations, attitudes, and work habits after 
amining a student progress report to which was 
tached à color photograph of the student. The fictitious 
Student was either a boy or girl whose facial attractive- 
ness was previously rated as Ls moderate, or high, and 
Whose grades on social and personal growth were 
"manipulated to appear satisfactory or per 
“Teacher predictions on all measures were significantly 
“influenced by the student's conduct, while facial attrac- 
tiveness exerted little effect. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
.. 8203. Babb, Charles W. (Middle Tennessee State U) 
elationships between concerns and verbal behavior in 
elementary school teachers. Journal o; Instructional 
Biiehology, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 21-26.—Üsed a teacher 
concerns model as a conceptual base for observing 4 
- groups of elementary school teachers (N = 92) on 
"Selected behavioral characteristics. 2 null hypotheses, 
_ that there were no Statistically significant differences in 
_ Verbal behavior among the 4 Коре differentiated on the 
basis of level of concern an yrs of teaching experience, 
Were rejected. Regardless of experience, elementa; 
- school teachers were more concerned for pupil need than 
for self-adequacy, were more indirect in their verbal 
interactions, and were more aware of higher cognitive 


1 advisor to student health advisory boards with respect to 


counseling when 
for methods of ош advisors. 


ax W. (State Coll of Victoria, Toorak, 
Australia) Student teacher mi sconceptions of manifes- 


Zealand Journal o Sociology, 1974(Jun), Vol 102), 
158139. Asked 90 studiose in a teacher's college i 
they thought children from 2 socio-economic back- 


her training are offered —R. Brislin. 

oseph. (Montclair State Coll) The 

arning cope зи the training of 

ng: ‘US on progress. 

ing World, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(1), 44-48.— Discusses 


| use of learning modules in 
_ competency-based teacher education programs in read- 
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ing. Problems in the use of modules are described; ер, 
there is a tendency to limit the postevaluation to pencil- 
and-paper tests, and developers use educational termi- 
nology that students may not be familiar with, Conse. 
quently, modules need to be clearly written and a 
Systematized method of evaluation should be estab- 
lished.—C. K. Miller. 

8207. Canter, Lee & Paulson, Terry. (Orange County 
Mental Health Services, Santa Ana, CA) A college credit 
model of in-school consultation: A functional behavioral 
training - Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 268-275.— Describes a pilot study 
which combined the didactic structure and credit of à 
college seminar with the immediate relevance, d 
and training of a traditional in-school consultation. Data 
Support the effectiveness of this model in training 
teachers as therapeutic change agents in their class- 
rooms. х Н 

8208. Centra, John A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, NJ) College teaching: Who should evaluate 
it? Findings, 1974, Vol 1(1), 5-8. Anm 
reliability of colleague evaluations of instructor ч 
тоот performance and compared colleague and d 
ratings of the same instructors. 16 items selected from д 
Student Instructional Report—items subject to observa 
tion during a class visit—were used for the compa 
Each Mur being evaluated was observed and es 
twice by each of 3 colleagues for a total of 6 «ерши 
ratings. Colleagues proved to be very enero p 
ratings. A reliability analysis was conducte d Nea 
given to the 54 teachers for whom complete fen 
available. A correlational analysis was used We m. 
level of agreement between responses of stui Wer 
colleagues to the 16 items. It is concluded that s ante 
were better raters than colleagues. Ways ue br 
colleague ratings to use came wil 
ratings are discussed.—R. Hall. { 

8309. Colvin, Ralph W. & Zaffiro, Esther M. (ВЕ 
(State Coll Arkansas) Preschool education: tors. New 
for the training of early childhood edun presens 
York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $1 dministrative 
a collection of 11 papers on various adm volved in 
training, evaluative, and A E 10 | 
early childhood personnel training рг р оо! 

$210. onmi. Robert B. (West Shor 
District, Pupil Services, Lemoyne, PA) Рас & Evaluation 
toward standardized testing. Meas Maia —Examine 
in Guidance, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(3), 188-1 selors in 49 
the attitudes of 1,027 teachers and couns' d tests. s 
school districts toward the use of a towart 
scores on ап inventory of faculty attt graphic 
standardized testing were analyzed ve highest degree 
variables—sex, position, grade level, test advisory 
attained, previous membership on а standari 
committee, knowledge of the ас cation, ал 
testing program, number of years in surements: All 
number of courses taken in tests and mea: differences 
but the last 2 variables кн: за а (North 
scores at the p < .01 level.—Journ sth M. (NO! 

8211. Doyle, Walter & Redwi Judi ent action 
Texas State U, Coll of Education) Effect feedback 01 
discrepancy and student performer 
teacher behavior change. Journal of Educa! 


ional Psycho 1 
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ogy, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 750-755.—Studied the influ- 
ence of 2 types of verbal feedback on changes in teacher 
erceptions and behavior. The experiment was conduct- 
ed in a microteaching-type laboratory setting in which 36 
experienced junior high school teachers taught the same 
content to 2 groups. Feedback between sessions consist- 
ed of information about (a) discrepancy between stated 
intent (S's estimate of how he or she would teach) and 
observed behavior and (b) student learning outcomes. 
Teacher behavior was coded using interaction analysis 
catepories. Feedback treatments were associated with 
significant changes in teacher intent. No significant 
elfects were observed for teacher behavior or for the 
interaction of treatments. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8212. Edeburn, Carl E. & Landry, Richard G. (South 
Dakota State U) Self-concepts of students and a 
significant other, the teacher. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 505—506.— Results of testing 
teachers and students suggest that a teacher's self- 
acceptance is related to the development of good self- 
concepts by students in Grades 3—5. 

8213. Eubanks, Eugene E. (U Delaware) A study of 
perceptions of black and white teachers in de facto 
Зеева high schools. Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 

5(1), 51-57.—In 2 studies, a total of 97 teachers from 6 
de facto segregated high schools in a large midwestern 
school district completed a questionnaire on their 
Eero dons of job satisfaction; teacher-student rela- 
ee status of a white high school as opposed to a black 
M School; attributes essential for the success of a 
teacher; and behavioral, emotional, and social character- 
istics of all students in their high schools. The Ist stud 
EM a comparison between 47 teachers in white high 
d ооз and 50 teachers in black high schools on the 

Ove 5 variables. Teachers in white high schools 


differed significantly from teachers in black high schools . 


us at variables except attributes of a teacher essential 
ait success of a teacher. The 2nd study compared 25 
(each teachers from black high schools and 25 black 
si P from black high schools on the variables. No 
ad ificant difference was found between the 2 groups on 
p the variables.—Journal abstract. 
Ae "| 14. Falk, William W. & Cosby, Arthur G. (Texas 
proje Ad School desegregation and the educational 
ројесіопе of rural black youth. Rural Sociology, 
ор), Vol 39(1), 28-41.—Investigated the effects of 
black desegregation on the educational attitudes of 
youth youth. Members of a sample of rural Texas black 
(1968 were interviewed in their sophomore (1966), senior 
Were ), and post high (1972) years. In 1966 all students 
mat anna segregated schools, but by 1968 approx 
atitu half were in desegregated schools. This allow 
EN before desegregation (1966) to be compar 
With short-run (1968) and long-run (1972) effects, 01 
EN c now. educational aspirations nor 
de rona expectations were affected to a significant 
oit ©, the desegregated group was more likely than the 
terme ated group to define their life-chances In racial 
attend 5 nd to see the schools they had previously 
82 E as detrimental.—Journal abstract. 
Impact ‹ Farmer, James A. (U California, Los Angeles) 
of ad of "lifelong learning” on the professionalization 
ult education. Journal of Research & Development in 
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Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 70), 57-67.—Reviews litera 


considers the “identity crisis” which lifelong education - 
programs may precipitate. The adult educator may adopt | 
attitudes which are reactionary, conservative, liberal, or - 
radical; each attitude will have different effects on 
further professionalization of adult education. (36 re 
—E. S. Goodman. s " | 

8216. Follman, John; Wiley, Russell; Geiger, Glen & ` 
Lavely, Carolyn. (U South Florida) Effects of halo-effec 
instructions on level of ratings and intercorrel 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 3 
— Results support the conclusion that mere instructi 
to college student raters to consider each item on ratit 
scales independently of all other items does not redu 
halo effect. 

8217. Fox, David J.; Steinmann, Anne & Losen, St 
M. (City Coll, City U New York) The impact of sex 
education on the sex-role perceptions of junior hij 
school students. International Mental Health Res 
Newsletter, 1974(Spr), Vol 16(1), 13-14.—Compared 
male and 156 female white, upper middle-class, 8 
grade students (ex rimental group) with 37 male and 
female students of similar backgrounds in a neighb 
junior high school (control group), to determine 
effect of an 8-wk sex education course. Measui 
included the Developmental Inventory of Fei 
Values and the Developmental Inventory of Маа Ё 
Values, which place individuals оп a family-oriented= 
self-oriented continuum. Pre-post / test comparisons 0 
self-perce| tion and ideal-self perception showed that (a) 
control Ss were significantly p< .001) more self- 
oriented than experimental Ss at pretest, althougl 
groups were near midrange; (b) control Ss did по! t 
change over time; and (c) experimental males, but not | 
experimental females, changed significantly (p < 001) 
toward greater self-orientation. In light of other researc 
showing that males experience more self-ideal discrepan- 
cies than females, the findings indicate promise in this. 
area for even short-term school-based programs.—C. A. 


Heikkinen. 


8218. Furniss, 
termination. Educational Record, 1974(Sum), 


:9-170.— Discusses the pro : 
si ^ or dismissal. Although the 


assignment, поп romotion, s 
ds d ized that inflation, stable or decreas- 


Supplementary р. 


biectively choosing the faculty an institu- 
capere n de pce of abnormally high 


lucational opportunity: 1. CR , 
b 144 ml Developed 2 types of factor analytical 
indicators—factor Mi an : 

shown to а] in aggregating mul 
ons data. State. indicators of educational input an 
educational output for 1960 were computed. The 
used as dependent measures, with region, 
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rbanization, percent of whites, personal income, and 
white migration as independent variables, in analyses 
variance and covariance. The relationships between 
ial indicators of educational input and output were 
ested, both with and without controlling for environ- 
ental context of the relationships. Procedures for 
“computing both state and national indicators for a base 
ear, and any subsequent one, are described. (5/ p ref) 
fournal abstract. 
— 8220. Hiemstra, Roger. (U Nebraska) Community 
‘adult education in lifelong learning. Journal of Research 
4 Development in Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 1(4), 34-44, 
Discusses how home, school, and community can be 
linked to facilitate lifelong learning. The concept of the 
‘educative community proposes that most people, organi- 
‘zations, and agencies be included as potential contrib- 
utors to the educational process. The community 
education movement is described, together with several 


educational needs and roles are outlined, with special 
attention to the changes required of teachers and 
idmini f)—E. S. Goodman. 
. - Holt, John. Not so golden rule days. In Е. 
-Rebelsky & L. Dorman (Eds), Child development and 
behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 
poses that compulsory school 
hanged or overturned in the 
courts, both in the interests of children and of the 
"Schools. It is suggested that a policy of resistance to these 
laws can achieve some results in the interim. 
.. 8222. Honig, Alice S. & Fears, Lois M. (Syracuse U, 
“Coll for Human Development) Practicum. In R. W. 
Colvin & E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A 
handbook for the training of early childhood educators. 
ew York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.95. 
— Discusses the history, purposes, and major elements of 
practicum experiences in the field of education. Issues 
involved in the relationship of practicum objectives to 
practicum decisions, supervision and staff utilization, 
program settings, and assessment of the practicum 
"experience are examined. (3 p ref) 
— 8223. Kaplan, Louis. Pupil personnel services 
guidelines for introducin 
accountability. Princeton, NJ: National Assn of Pupil 
› Personnel Administrators, Mono. No. 3, 1974. 16 p. 


domly selected day-care centers. Results of statistical 
ses reveal that the day-care teachers were student- 


centered in their verbal behavior, were lacking in their 


PY 


knowledge of child development principles and prac- 
tices, and had positive attitudes about some day-care 
related concepts. A relationship was also found amon; 
the teachers’ verbal behavior, knowledge, and attitudes, 
—Journal abstract. 

8226. Knight, Tony. (La Trobe U, Ctr for Urban 
Education, Bundoora, Vic, Australia) Powerlessness 
and the student role: Structural determinants of school 
Status. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 10(2), 112-117.—Argues for a strong 
structural interpretation of student behavior in the 
School, focusing on situational factors rather than on 
"person blame." It is suggested that schools could be 
institutions where individual change is encouraged; 
where teachers and students offer the sort of leadership 
that strengthens decision-making skills, promotes cultur- 
al initiative, and enhances political competence. 
—Journal summary. К 

8227. Кпох, Alan B. (U Illinois) Higher education and 
lifelong learning. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 7(4), 13-23.—IIlustrates " 
in which universities can help school teachers an 
administrators continue their education by reising 
action problems to knowledge resources. Pun 
include an inservice peer review project for teari 
process for increasing administrative competence, w 
defining components of the mentor role for panni ue 
uiding adult learning. Attention is directed rend 
or linking knowledge-producing systems wit И 

i he universities" role in 
edge-using systems through the o. 
sponsoring continuing education.—£. S. G СОЛОП 

8228. Korim, Andrew S. (American Assn 0 ho 
nity & Junior Coll, Aging Project, Mes ӨНҮҮ, 
Older Americans and community colleges: | Mes 
program implementation. Washington, Det A 126 p. 
Assn of Community & Junior Colleges, «lationships 
— Presents guidelines for establishing er in terms 
between community colleges and the elderly мег 
services, training, and other supportive Pd of aging 
status of training programs related to s A СЖ 
expanding and improving manpower рев. ng có vie 
lishing centers for senior оше and о 
nity resources are examined. th at an 

X5. Kozol, Jonathan. Chapter Two tror fers Child 
early age. In F. Rebelsky & L. Do ork, NY: 
development and behavior. (2nd ed). ^ usses incidents 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p Du schools, 
of whippings in the Boston, Massachuset Gao 
attitudes behind them, and the implica 
associated behavior. А Я Parkside) Modern 

8230. Kuhn, David J. (U Wisconsin ie the in 
biology and society: A program ФИ 1974 (Spr) 
teacher. Journal of Instructional Psyc! ae pi ogram le- 
Vol 10), 27-34.—Describes an inservice P" condar 
signed to aid biology teachers in Vue and behavior 
students in the study of ecology. pen ized th 
Programs and curricula which eop E 
implications of life science and d тер 
techniques and media are discussed. (2 7. D. Responses 

8231. Levitin, Teresa E. & Chananie J: ‘sex-typed 
of female primary school teache RE Rebelsky 
behaviors in male and female children. ^^; ( 
& L. Dormon (Eds), Child development an 
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ed). New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p. 
Studied the responses of 40 female primary school 
teachers to descriptions of aggressive or dependent 
behaviors attributed to hypothetical male or female 
students, using a 2 X 2 factorial design. Teachers were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 4 sex and behavior pairings. 
Teachers showed a clear preference for dependent 
behavior regardless of the student's sex and for the 
dependent girl vs other sex/behavior pairings. Achieve- 
ment behavior was the most approved, and achieving 
girls significantly more liked than achieving boys. 

8232. Lotecka, Llynn. A project advocating 
humanistic education: An evaluation of its effects on 
public school teachers. Journal of Drug Education, 
1974(Sum), Vol 4(2), 141-149.—An evaluation of a 
seminar on preventing drug abuse shows that participat- 
ing classroom teachers gained significantly in drug 
knowledge. There were also significant changes in 
attitudes concerning drug abuse, child development, and 
pedagogy. 

8233. Mandel, Richard L. (U Pennsylvania) Judicial 
decisions and organizational change in public schools. 
School Review, 1974(Feb), Vol 82(2), 327-346.—Exam- 
ines the effectiveness of the law as an instrument for 
educational change. Existing research shows that judicial 
decisions are relatively ineffective in changing schools 
and the behavior of school administrators. Explanations 
are advanced for this ineffectiveness in terms of role 
Conflict theory. It is concluded that school administra- 
tors require a new model of school governance which 
ao judicially prescribed norms. (32 ref)—C. K. 
а 8234. Manley-Casimir, Michael Е. (L. W. Downey 

esearch Assoc, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada) School 
ү лансе as discretionary justice. School Review, 
setae Vol 82(2), 347-362.—Develops a model of 
Sidi Bovernance in terms of discretionary justice. The 
FUR is presented as judicially compatible and respon- 
this ыс norms. School administrators who adopt 
ie would find accommodation to judicial 
bees n less difficult and the schools themselves would 

з nore just. (31 ref)—C. K. Miller 
Tavis, Martin, Felix. (Gwinnett County Schools, 
(DUANE GA) The effect of grade level upon 
Psychol reinforcement preferences. Journal of School 
total or 1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), 199-203.—Examined a 
КУЛТ шешшу middle, and high school teachers 
depende е hypothesis that reinforcement preferences are 
target nt on both the nature of the judging Ss and the 
ТГ оге, about whom these judges are making 
high р preferences (i.e. elementary, middle, or 

ЕЯ ‘ool students). Evidence indicates a relationship 
potenc 265 or grade level of pupils and the perceived 
catego, of possible reinforcers by teachers. From a 14- 
aud оа schedule, the elementary, middle, 
Possible 9 pal teachers differed in their preference of 
contact, Noy orcers on 5 categories: positive physical 
token dis ‘cepts ideas, direct concrete reinforcement, 
к Dcrete reinforcement, and asks questions. 

ae abstract. 
Dur ч J. (St Osyth's Сой of Education, 
influ gland) Religious beliefs and moral values: 
ence of the school. Educational Research, 
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1974(Feb), Vol 16(2) 94-99.—Studied influence 0) 
teachers on religious beliefs and moral values in 4 
multiracial comprehensive schools. Of 102 teachers 
interviewed, most saw character development as their: 
primary aim in teaching, but results indicated that - 
teacher influence on pupils was not substantial. It is. 
suggested that a more open approach is needed in this 
area of school life. х 

8237. Mason, W. Dean. Aging and lifelong learning. - 
Journal of Research & Development їп Education, ` 
1974(Sum), Vol 7(4), 68-76.— Discusses the develo men- | 
tal tasks and learning needs of older adults and ho Wo 
lifelong learning programs can contribute to continued - 
well-being. Data is provided on the extent of educational 
services offered to older persons by community апа 
junior colleges. (20 ref) ; 

8238. Maxim, George W. (West Chester State Coll) 
The role of research in competency-based teache 
education. Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1) 94-96. 
—Contends that school teachers have neither the 
knowledge of nor the interest in empirical E 
applicable to teaching behavior and school programing | 
decisions. It is suggested that this problem сап b 
minimized if competency-based teacher education pro- 
grams would include activities designed to develop skill ls. 
for interpreting and applying research findings. ON 

8239. Miller, P. J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada). 
Student and teacher attitudes towards education: An 
exploratory study. Alberta Journal of Educational Кез 
search, 1974(Sep), Vol 20(3), 251-258.—Describes а 2e 
part investigation of student and teacher attitudes in 
which a conceptual model was developed to isolate 
significant attitudes and a questionnaire based on the. 
model was constructed and administered to a total of 510. 
university students and practice teachers. An analysis of 
questionnaire data revealed significant attitudinal differ- 
ences in students’ and teachers’ perceptions of education, | 
with students indicating more child-centeredness in thei 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

8240. Nel, B. F. (U Pretoria, S Africa) The phenome- 
nological approach to pedagogy. Journal of Phenomeno- 
logical Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol 3(2), 201-215.—Seek: Ў 
to further the attempt of modern pioro piisa anthro- - 
pology to treat pedagogy—the theory of the upbringing 
and education of the child—as a subject worthy of и 1 
independently of the practical considerations which | 
these activities may involve. The phenomenological 
method is advanced as being most EAST to a 
comprehension of the presential field of the child and of 
the interpersonal encounters through which he becomes 
humanized. Following M. J. Langeveld's theory (1944), 5 
basic characteristics of the pedagogical situation are 
specified, This situation is considered to be one in which 

e child must receive the support of loving care to 
actualize his potentials and to be shaped morally through 
communicative relationships.—B. Lindsey. 

8241. Nelson, Edward A. & Uhl, Norman P. (North 
Carolina Central U) A factorial study of the attitude 
scales.on the College Student Questionnaire with 
students at a predominantly black university. Multivari- 
ate Behavioral Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(4), 395-405. 
— Examined the dimensionality of attitudes on the 


College Student Questionnaires (CSQ) administered. to 


А 


к. 


772 black, entering freshmen. The correlation matrices 
or the 66 attitude items were analyzed using a principal 
ixes factor analysis with an oblique rotation. Among the 
Il factors, which accounted for 37% of the variance, the 
following were interpreted: Family Independence vs 
"Cohesiveness, Autonomy vs Influenceability from Peers, 
Non-Affiliative vs Affiliative Peer Orientation, Concern 
or Social Problems, Aesthetic Interest, and Interest in 
olitics and World Affairs. These factors were compared 
With the original CSQ Attitude Scales, and a number of 
Similarities and differences were noted. The items from 
the CSQ Liberalism Scale did not form any general 
‘interpretable factor, and the items from the Peer 
Independence Scale formed 2 distinct factors. Findings 
"imply that special scales—corresponding with the factors 
Em in the study—should be considered when studyin 
ttitudes of students attending predominantly blaci 
colleges and universities.—Journal abstract, 
—. 8242. Nicoletti, 
ого State U) Attitudes toward busing as a means 
r 


35(1, Pt 2), 371-376.—Attitudes toward enforced School 
busing were studied among 24 black, 167 white, and 34 
Chicano adults in 
$ p Significant associations were found between t 
ој 


among ethnic groups, while those ор to busin 
mphasized the шоп of the ан сев schoo! 
Concept as the bases for their attitudes. Issues related to 


‘the implementation of the plan are considered—Journal 
bstract. 


does not affect 
ns; the major influences 
ШЕ of the groups and 
ty tasks require school learning, 


Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 р. $13.95.—Discusses previous 
studies and theories which may be useful for making 
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administrative decisions about curricula and goals and 
Objectives in planning educational training programs, 
The specification of the program's theoretical orienta- 
tion, the assessment of trainee entry behavior and 
aspirations, and the program staff's experience are 
among the sources suggested for decision making. (2 p 
ref) 

8245. Peters, Donald L. & Fears, Lois M. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U, Coll of Human Develo; ment) Program 
personnel. In К. W. Colvin & E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), 
Preschool education: A handbook for the training of early 
childhood educators. New York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 
362 p. $13.95.— Presents suggestions for АШ, 
adequate early education program personnel, ind on 
adjunct and consulting relationships, the development of 
consortiums, differentiated staffing, and generally flexi- - 
ble treatments of staff qualifications. Student selection 
and services are major issues which determine the 
“personality” of a program and which are a means of 
insuring program success. Б 

8246. Peters, Donald L. & Honig, Alice S. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U, Coll of Human Development) Program 
design and implementation. In R. W. Colvin & E. M 
Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A handbook for e Ё 
training of early childhood educators. New Yor у 
Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.95.—Presents sugges E 
for program requirements, behavioral obe 
curriculum components for early childhood e Wir 
personnel training programs. Methods of un 
decision outcomes to program goals, tracking seq E 
Of decisions to insure their goal orientation 
designing alternative approaches based on an (17 ref 
tal and personnel characteristics are discusse ; U. Coll 

8247. Peters, Donald L. (Pennsylvania State U, А 
of Human Development) Dissemination. In nio 
Colvin & E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool editi 
handbook for the training of early child! tO p. $1395. 
New York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 3 AU 
— Discusses ethical considerations in the ev d тош 
dissemination of early childhood bw pog фе. 
information, including professional stan sibilities of 
credibility of evaluative research. a a a 
pum administrators in disseminating 10 
riefly considered. Martin L. 

8248. Rubovits, Pamela C. & ME & L 
Pygmalion black and white. In F. peers (nd ed) 
Dormon (Eds), Child development and Am xxiii, 470 p: 
New York, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, ! hers following 
—Observed the behavior of 66 teachers iy in 
manipulation of an expectancy regarding po feren- 


rei 
264 7th and 8th grade students. Teachers gave p 


Students were treated less positive E 
blacks labeled “gifted” were subjected D до 
nation than those labeled "nongifte ended to ignore 
teachers, while encouraging whites, 
blacks. (21 Work shops 
EY 4 William Р. (Molloy em oom: Ал 
about the physical structure of the Сө sl 
interesting way to work with teachers. JOW а. 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), т Vachers in 
method for school psychologists to work WP 
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an innovative way. A review of the literature suggests 
that the physical structure of the classroom affects the 
learning process. Educators generally seem unaware of 
the impact of these factors upon the learning process. A 
workshop approach, which encompassed a theoretical 
frame, of reference, experience with a classroom model, 
and concrete suggestions about classroom changes was 
utilized —Journal abstract. 

8250. Sanjuan Najera, Manuel; Fernandez Uria, Elias 
& Marteles Lopez, Pascual. (U Zaragoza, Inst de 
Cienciasde la. Education, Spain) [Analysis of professor— 
student verbal interaction.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(128), 
555-561.—Presents a method of classifying classroom 
interaction using 16 categories. 2 examples are given of 
data showing percentages for each category based on 
classroom observations. 

8251. Scheller, Reinhold. (U Trier-Kaiserslautern, W 
Germany) [Self-assessment and ideal image assess- 
ment of prospective elementary-school teachers.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol 15(3), 
419-433.—Investigated self-concept and ideal self-con- 
cept of teacher candidates in sociometric tests with 179 
college freshmen: 62 from schools of education, 61 from 
Schools of technical science, and 56 from schools of 
economic sciences. Ss were asked to rate themselves on a 
E T-step polarity scale based on E. Roth and К. 
AE tell. In a 2nd test, they were asked to imagine and 
tbe an ideal person they would like to emulate. The 
\ aa answers show that the group of education 
bah cde чы characterized by a greater difference 
КӨ Sell-concept and ideal self-concept and by a 
Alte “prec of self-confidence than the 2 other groups. 
pes i etailed analysis and correlation of the data, it is 
an n" si that the lack of self-confidence of teachers 
ilis no. etected at the beginning of their studies and that 
Q à product of their special education and training. 

[у (English & French summaries)—T. Fisher. 
(ETE Seaton, Hal W.; Lasky, Elaine Z. & Seaton, 
йрн, (U Akron) Teacher and specialist: A communi- 
Ур ПОВ! Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1), 90-91. 
unus identify problems which arise from lack of 
ing TRE ion between teacher and specialists provid- 
ign les to the exceptional child. Guidelines are given 
Gin p шр à more efficient system for communi- 

Ba Ш ormation to the classroom teacher. 
B ees William E. & Brooks, Glenwood С. (U 
Schools: A ounseling Ctr) Racism in the public 
CERES à model for change. Journal of Non-White 
133-143 aie Personnel & Guidance, 1973(Apr), Vol 1(3), 
White o; TES a model designed to combat racism in 
systems th ite-oriented schools in 2 suburban school 
@ n had experienced racial problems. Confer- 
Sessions ae consisted of small-group and general 
cultural an rb divided into 6 stages which explored 
racial агаа differences, racism and how it works, 
done about is Sources of racial attitudes, what could be 
ideas deve ehavior, and methods of implementing 
Questionnaire d in the latter stage. Results of a 
Conferences s reed to participants following the 
learn ang Е 1Саіе that some participants were eager to 
Were йш BE while others were uninterested, and 

Olved in and unwilling to change. It is 
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suggested that additional steps must be taken by p» 
individual school systems to implement programs that — 
will have long-range effects.—M. Е. Pounsel. D. 

8254. Swift, David W. (U Hawaii) Situations and. 
Stereotypes: Variations in the school administrator 
role. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Nov), Vol 75(2),. 
69—78.—The roles of a school principal include adminis- _ 
trator, who may be overloaded with the details of his — | 
position; public relations man, who emphasizes thea 
school’s public image; disciplinarian/entertainer, who 
may use aversive or supporting reinforcements to “keep 1 
order”; and educator, concerned with the effectiveness 
of teaching methods. : 

8255. Tan-Willman, Conchita. (U Toronto, Ontari 
Canada) Assessment and prediction of creativity in 
teaching. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt — 
2), 393-394.—A high-creative and a low-creative group — 
of student teachers (n — 40) were established on. the - 
basis of averaged ranks on a verbal and a nonverbal test — 
of creative thinking. 2 series of classroom observations 
showed that the high-creative group gave more original - 
but not more fluent nor flexible teaching performance. A 
teacher-creativity index correlated significantly with —— 
more subtests of the verbal test than of the nonverbal test 
of creative thinking. —Journal abstract. c 

8256. Trachtman, Gilbert M. (New York U, School of — 
Education) T.O.D.D.: An innovative approach to innova: — 
tion in the elementary school. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), 233-241.— Presents і 
case study of a successful school consultation in which 
was proposed to a board of education members that the 
initiative for change be handed back to the faculty. 
Focus was placed on the initiation of certain processes, 
with product being a secondary consideration. 

8257. Trujillo, Rupert. (U New Mexico, Coll of 
Education) The program and community participation. 
In R. W. Colvin & E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool _ 
education: A handbook for the training of early childhood. — 
educators. New York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. .— 
$13.95.—Discusses the rationale for community partici- 
pation in childhood education programs, factors that can _ ' 
facilitate or impede community participation, and 
procedures for gaining community understanding and 
orienting both staff and community members to the — 
goals of the program. Examples of programs based on _ 
community support (e.g., story reading and day care) аге _ 
presented. (38 ref) NN 

8258. Valind, Brigitte & Petterson, Inga-Lill. 
[Studying without teachers: Questionnaire data from 
upper secondary school students during a teachers’ 
labour conflict.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Prob - 
lem, 1974(Apr), No 233, 59 p.—During a Swedish school | 
conflict, when many teachers were not present in Ње 
schools, student data were collected by means of postal 
questionnaires from 2 groups: (a) a random sample from 
the first and last grades of all the upper secondary 
schools in Malmó and (b) a special group of 5 complete 
classes who had 2 yrs earlier taken part in a study оп _ 
student democracy. Questionnaire data concerned both - 
the work situation during the conflict and student 
influence in the schools. Results show that there was 
considerable motivation to organize studies, although 
there were indications that the students were too little 3 
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trained in co-planning and independent planning. i l 

P ми ы independent planning, Specialy at he elementary shool evei an a 
8259. Walker, Richard №. Body build and behaviorin were usually social or affiliative if the Success bi п 

young Children: l. Body build and nursery school the story was female and nonaffiliative if the fj pe. 

Peachers' ratings. In F. Rebelsky & L. Dormon (Eds), male. (11 ref) Journal aban e 

- Child devel. nt and behavior. (2nd ed). New York, NY: 8263. Wolle, Joan M. ( Maryland State Dept of Health 

"Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. xxiii, 470 p.—Photographsof 73 & Mental Hygiene, Baltimore) Patient education 

“male and 52 female nude nunay school students were Journal of the American C ollege Health Association, 

rated for type of . Physique. Physique ratings were 1974(ЕеЬ), Vol 22(3), 231-233.— Describes patient edu- 

_ compared to behavioral data obtained from 6 rating cation in a comprehensive college health program 
scales. Predictions of physique-behavior correlations including the consideration of the student's need and 

were tested. Results indicate that important associations Motivations and the necessity of a constructive, enthusi- 

© did exist and that these were similar to associations Stic attitude on the part of the college nurse. 

— found in a {ох study of college-age теп. 8264. Yee, Albert H. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Schools 
у 8260. Webster, William J. & M Robert L. and progress in the People's Republic of China. 
- (Dallas Independent School District, TX) The effects of Educational Researcher, 1973(Jul), Vol 2(7), 5-15.—Pres- 
. 8 videotape feedback system on Classroom teacher ents descriptions of the methods, types of schools, 

behavior. Journal of School Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol rationale, facilities, and programs in the educational 

12(3), 189-198.—Videotaped 159 teachers in 8 matched system of the People's Republic of China, based on the 

‘schools to examine the effects of a staff development — author's 1972 visit. Comparisons between the author's 
program Ша knowledge of objectives and immedi- Xperience in 1947-1948, the present cultural and. 

ate videotape feedback to modify the behavior of Political contexts of education, and the influence of the 
Eon teachers; concomitante of teacher success in — Collective spirit on education are discussed. 
the program were also investigated. Experi 

- improved cognitive behaviors eget affective behavior Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


more than trols, isti ibuti Edwari 
positive behavioral changes were desmita im c, 8265: Abelson, Willa D. Zigler, Edvard v Through 
perceived effectiveness, teaching experience, recency of Cheryl L. (Yale U) Effects ofa игу ear Fol hildren. 
- latest degree, teacher attitude toward students d prog on. ec ically . disadvan ig vol 666) 
_ Student achievement. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, — Journal of Educational Psychology, 197402); e 
: 8261. Wil Janet A. (P. n 756-771.—Longitudinal and cross-sectional compar 
E Savoy ot ane ot a ( сауа State U) Were made of 109 economically disadvantaged children 
. centers toward potential CENE campus health in 1 Follow-Through and several non-Follow-Through 
"Journal of the Ameri lege nurse practitioners. primary school programs. A longitudinal comparison 
ds .1974(Feb). Vol 22 З) 197 College “Health Association, was also made ar iss economically disadvantaged am 
P Д (3), 197-199.—Surveyed health center i : i Ё Ilow-Through pto- 
directors in 39 2. " nondisadvantaged children in the Fo $ 
En але af see colleges and 358 baccalaureate gram. Clear-cut program effects were found in the 4 er 
toward an expanded осу when Follow. Through ae pde 
a 1 r the 1 t 5 - i on 10, 
would include duties ranging m complexity from said woes DON Пош fees The Follow The 
ealth program did not result in the economically perm 
taged children attaining the level of intellecto e ( 
ment displayed by the nondisadvantaged chil 
institutions (74% were physicians) responded favorably; m. улесш Ww. & Allen, LeRoy B. (U Delage 
ere nurses) Pilot project to develop a home economics ү Psychol 
for the middle school. Journal or e ER program 
: , 197. , Vol 1(2), 52-56.—Descri»**, l, 
centers, and at | shortages in college health Which iugi ied а assist adolescents intelle 
.—. 8262. Win hel, poses Haba; physical, быс е and emotional growth. Ine oped 
U) ness Gr coed re ve d selected ‘illustrations of materials that were deve 
on r the pilot project. (17 re ; Вого!о, 
expressed by male and female high Ро aqua. МИША J; Nichols, Margaret cues in 
- 1974(0c0. Vel гота of Educational Psychology, Daniel R. & Shay. Barbara L. (U Connecticut) 
з 5 G6(5),.726-130.—Tested 240 male and developing a muitidisciplinary sex education progr lege 
со ШЕ а public university. Journal of the Aret 3go 
Health Association, 1974(Jun), Уо! tidisciplinary 5€ 
р tary school the Ss had ents a critical evaluation of a alo s 2 
m atten y : izing uns з 
indicate that (a) both male and female Ss expressed more c nho eder institutions avoid er might, 
ў Ae С i in a public ш islature 
Euch uen Men ае Be а Similarly successful сеа of pleasing administration and lee 
5 istinction was a potent Бесо; i d watered-down as ate 
predictor of fear of success response in female Ss, use s ыш а pos information. Inadeq 
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teacher training also can result in a poor program. 
Hidden agendas may occur with 1 discipline attempting 
to prove itself superior to or more relevant than the 
others. Alternatives to the traditional professionally 
sponsored sex education programs include student-run 
programs backed up by guest lecturers and consultants, 
and the assembling of a sex information library. A 
bibliography for such a library is appended.—A. de la 
Haba. 

8268. Baldwin, Bruce A. & Wilson, Robert R. (U 
North Carolina, Human Sexuality Information & Coun- 
seling Service) A campus peer counseling program in 
human sexuality. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1974(Jun), Vol 22(5), 399—404.— Discusses a 
peer-operated human sexuality counseling program on a 
state university campus, beginning with the organization, 
growth, and rapid acceptance by the students. 3 basic 
Services are provided: (a) information-education, (b) 
crisis intervention-counseling, and (c) intermediary 
referral. Innovative directions taken by the service 
include the formation of a human sexuality library, small 
poup discussions, and question-answer periods, which 

ave resulted in the formation of a speaker’s bureau 
within the service, a workshop on problem pregnancy 
counseling, the writing of educational оа tudent 
staff volunteers find the experience rewarding and 
Sometimes, as a result, enter careers in the health 
Professions.—4. de la Haba. 
E. Barber, Lucie W. (Union Coll, Character 
Im jm h Project) The counselor as general contractor: 
ДО, fons for curriculum. Character Potential, 
ШШ Vol 7(1), 22-27.—Outlines a developmental 
by J na based on the model of personality developed 
Vol Ж eatling and A. L. Miller-Tiedeman (see PA, 
Eu nie 3), but written nontheoretically. The 
iecitied f goals for 4 general levels of development are 
Gras, Dus the model. Existing and planned curricu- 
inte See are indicated. The ultimate goal is the 
aa 2 d decision-maker who centers self in decision- 
Т iis is the third of 4 papers in a symposium on 
А росе and the self (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3).—L. 
E ү "Thomas P. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Nova 
language n a) Crossword puzzles in the foreign 
1974(Mar) стоп: Modern Language Journal, 
СА INO 112-115.— Presents a crossword 
lion. Ont qu classroom foreign language instruc- 
orally ШАҺ € diagram is presented; students solicit clues 
Construct x foreign language. Alternatively, students 
hension ee for known answers. Listening compre- 
restricted pr. Speech are thus substituted for the more 
in the co, 5 Ocesses of reading and single-word encodin; 

8271 entional crossword puzzle.—C. А. Sherrar 
Francise, Cecco, John Р. & Richards, Arlene K. (San 

Cisco State U G А = 
Conflict, New X. ) Growing pains: Uses of school 
3895. pro York, NY: Aberdeen Press, 1974. 269 p. 

sents an analysis of the uses and misuses of 
punishment techniques of experimental 


pene = 
Ologists 1 
irent" ac d Contemporary educational systems. The 
Metease the x Survival teaching” methods which 
Students are Tustration and self-destructive behavior of 
tional Кошу Pared with the creative uses of educa- 

ict” that emphasize the student's need to 
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think creatively and develop his own individual skills, 
Data from surveys of over 8,500 students, parents, and 
teachers are presented to demonstrate the breakdown of 
communication in schools today. ғ 


tional Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 741-749.—Eval 
ated the effects of 2 teaching téchniques— student teams 
and instructional games—on the level of cross-race and 
cross-sex interaction in the classroom. Placing 110 7th 
graders on heterogeneous 4-member student teams — 
created significantly greater cross-race and cross- 
helping and friendship. Team success did not have the 
predicted positive effect on cross-race and cross-sex 
interaction. Playing the instructional game had a 
marginal effect on cross-race helping only; however, the 
ame-team combination considerably increased the 
incidence of cross-race and cross-sex interaction ovi 
that of games alone. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8273. DeVries, Rheta. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Theory in educational practice. In R. W. Colvin & E. M. ~ 
Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A handbook for the 
training of early childhood educators. New York, NY: _ 
Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.95. 

8274. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio & Holtzman, Wayne H. 
(Ctr de Investigaciones Psicopedagogicas, Mexico City, 
Mexico) Learning by televised “Plaza Sesamo” in 
Mexico. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 66(5), 632-643.—Studied the effects of “Plaza 
Sesamo," a Spanish version of “Sesame Street,” during 
its Ist telecast season in Mexico City. 173 children from 
3 different lowest-class day-care centers, equally divided 
by ages 3, 4, and 5, and by sex, were randomly assigned. 
to experimental and control groups. A battery of 9 tests. 
was individually administered pre-, during, and posttele- — 
cast. Measures of attention to the program and of © 
attendance were also taken. Highly significant differ- 
ences were found for specific achievement tests dealing и 
with general knowledge, numbers, letters, and words as 
taught by “Plaza Sesamo,” and for 5 cognitive tests onl: 
indirectly related to “Plaza Sesamo,” as well as for oral | 
comprehension, a test completely independent of th 
program content. The largest differences occurred in 4 у 
olds; the smallest in 3 yr olds.—Journal abstract. ro 

8275. DiNubile, Linda & Wessler, Richard. (Living — 
School, New York, NY) Lessons from the Living School К: 
Rational Living, 1974(Spr), Vol 9(1), 29-32.—Describes і 
an example of a lesson plan used at the Living School, 
which is operated by the Institute for Rational Living. - 
The school's educational model is open, stressing - 
acquisition of skills and emphasizing affective education. 
During a period called “Thoughts and Feelings," lessons 
deal with experiences shared by the pupils. Pivotal 
discussion questions help focus the students’ attention on 
principles of rational living. 

8276. Drabman, Ronald S. & Tucker, Richard D. 
(Florida Technological U) Why classroom token econo- 
mies fail. Journal of School Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 
12(3), 178-188.—Divides the reasons for clinical failures — | 
of classroom token economies into 3 groups: (a) _ 
problems associated with the token program itself, (b) 


й 
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D “problems associated with the teacher, and (c) problems 
Басы with the specific population on which the 


classroom economy is used. Methods of anticipating 
“problems before they occur and ways of solving them 
should they occur are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 

8277. Dubnoff, Belle. The impact of emotions on 
- learning. In B. C. Ring & D. R. Schrader (Eds), Eleventh 
- annual Distinguished Lectures Series in Special Education 
and Rehabilitation. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern 
California, School of Education, 1973. vi, 101 p. $3. 

8278. Fügerline, Ingemar. (U Stockholm, Inst for the 
Study of International Problems in Education, Sweden) 
Research on religious education in the Swedish School 

System. Character Potential, 1974(Oct), Vol 7(1), 38-47. 
— Reports on 26 government-sponsored research studies 
which focus on analysis, deve lopment of methods, and 
educational evaluation. 3 results so far are of particular 
interest. (a) There was a low level of student interest in 
the instruction they had been receiving. (b) However, of 
337 students 10-12 yrs old, who wrote story endings to 
stimulus pictures, about % identified loneliness as their 
concern, about ⁄ identified violence and suffering in the 
world as their concern, and several other themes indicate 
that questions of ethics and existence were of interest. (c) 
While 10-12 yr olds cannot deal with parables in an 
abstract sense, they can understand and even generalize 
parables which are adapted to concrete situations from 
their own life experiences.—L. W. Barber. 

8279. Felton, Gary S. (Los Angeles City Coll) 
Accountability in teaching. Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 
95(1), 25-31.—Describes an immensely successful re- 
sponsibility-generating teaching format implemented in 
an undergraduate psychology curriculum. The format 
encourages and enables students to take full responsibili- 
ty for their own learning experiences, to determine their 
Own course content and process, and to be aware of and 
continually evaluate the process. Feedback from stu- 
dents was almost unanimously positive, learning was 
measurably maximized and internalized rather than 
memorized, class absenteeism 

_ and excitement about education was greatly enhanced. 
All of these outcomes reflect a meaningful experiential 
alternative to more conventional notions of role distinc- 

. tions between the "expert" teacher and the “unin- 


rmat to many disciplines at 
—Journal abstract. 

et al. (U Western Ontario, 
ral excursion programs: Their 
reotypes, attitudes and motiva- 
l of Educational Research, 1974(Sep), 
a bicultural excursion 


linguistic, cultural community. Results indicate that the 


students benefited by a Breater appreciation of the other 
_ community, 
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8281. Garzone, Tullio. (State University Coll Ney 
York, Oswego) Is reading for meaning a teachable skill _ 
for the beginning reader? Reading World, 1974000), 
Vol 14(1), 25-36.—Deals with the continuing debate: 
should beginning readers be taught only decoding skills, 
or should meaning be emphasized? Various levels of 
meaning are discussed and their place in beginning 
reading instruction is detailed. 

8282. Gendel, Evalyn S. (Kansas State Dept of 
Health, Div of Maternal & Child Health, Topeka) 
Introductory statement: Perspectives on human sexuali 
ty. Journal of the American College Health Association, 
1974(Jun), Vol 22(5), 356-360.—Examines current ap- 
roaches to the subject of human sexuality and presents — 
опр- and short-range goals for sexuality education and 
counseling programs. An optimal rogram is described. 

8283. Golde, Roger A. Translation and teaching. 
Teachers College Record, Columbia U, mos Vol 
76(1), 101—117.—Examines that teaching method which 
involves active translation by the teacher of the le 
material from the teacher's personal language to Re 
the students. If the new facts or ways of thinking are ша 
translated, they are less likely to get “connected u is 
the rest of the learner's personal knowledge; ee 
material remains unavailable to the student o a 
forgotten. Teachers have shirked their duty to Meer 
traditionally leaving that to the student, icis 
directions are suggested for asena tl ai of 
appropriate (methodologically and ethical y) x E 
translating so that this can become an active pa 

aching.—L. L. Green. YN i 
te ching Johns, Jerry L. (Northern Ilinois Us а 
Clinic) Reading preferences of mom 1974000) 
students in urban settings. Reading Won 7 ‘nena 
Vol 14(1), 51-63.—Explored whether or no ferto rei 
children in the intermediate grades would ss middle 
books depicting inner-city scenes rather aders (199 in 
class scenes. Ss were 597 4th, 5th, and ue efern 
each grade) in 4 large midwestern абза ee d stores 
middle-class settings. They also preferre 1f-concepts ал 
which depicted characters with pati ү 
соны (29 ref) —C. EN Brunswick, NJ) 


us 
Effects of learning prose with parts ver? "yg 


objectives аш Resulls 


40 15-18 yr ol facilitated 


of objectives generally reduction 


noe ional items © 
greater likelihood of learning intent ee of incident 
whole presentation with no significant · of object! 
nor density ‘ sed 


x ime was V 
influenced performance. More inspection ^ co objet: 
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8286. Knobel, Mauricio. | tion it 
School, Argentina) [Sexuality and sin i Psicologia 
adolescence.] (Span) Revista de Psiqui | 


1016 
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Médica, 1974(Jan-Mar), Vol 11(5), 287-293.—Adoles- 
cent sexuality often presents many conflicts for the 
individual and is frequently misunderstood by the 
educator, Sex education programs must consider their 
aims, methods, content, and potential pupils in relation 
to the process of sexual development during adolescence. 
(English summary) j Я 
887. Knowles, Lyle & Timko, John. (Pepperdine U) 
Evaluating educational programs in criminal justice: A 
technique for obtaining responses from participants. 
Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 2(1), 107-114.—Describes a participant evaluation 
scheme for college-level courses. Results of using the 
scheme for шо, courses, instructors, and participants 
are presented. 
288. Kurzman, Marc G. (U Minnesota, Drug 
Information & Education Program) Drug education: 
Boom or bust? Contemporary Drug Problems, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 3(1), 61-69.—Discusses the goals and methodologies 
of drug education programs. Successful drug education 
efforts must take into account the nature of the specific 
target populations to which they are directed. Drug 
education is particularly needed by individuals in 3 
к ше: and potential users, interveners, and 
tug decision makers. It is suggested that complete 
о of drug use is an unrealistic goal for drug 
cation programs, which should aim instead at 
providing factual information on which rational drug- 
king decisions could be based.—J. Kelly. 
АИ Lane, David A. (Starcross School, London, 
p Pid me education: Questions and answers. 
Review ek 1974(Feb), Vol 16(2), 107-111. 
England ШЕ education studies and programs in 
ш and concludes that current programs confirm 
tope E cra and do not prepare individuals- to 
reason is HIE bg based on facts and 
Ply, (28 ref) s part of the overall educational 
on AR Larson, Charles C. Effects of self-reinforcement 
dias d behaviors: A case report. UMJC: University 
573-1574 4 Counseling & Personnel Services Journal, 
manageme: Y ol 4(1), 13-21.—Describes the use of self- 
classroom b ES to eliminate the disruptive 
treatment he aviors of a 9-yr-old boy. 3 separate 
Verbal Бе tases are discussed—reducing maladaptive 
methods aviors, providing consistent self-reinforcement 
Dun nud maintaining the effects of the self-rein- 
Roepe, 
шы LeBow, Michael D. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical 
cuka duling: An approach for students with 
Health 4 In studying. Journal of the American College 
cusses a КОР» 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 242-247.—Dis- 
ер Өн avioral modification program designed to 
Organized st „лее academic workloads and lack of 
limes leading y habits result in crisis situations, some- 
€ show, 5, 10 depression, anxiety, or apathy. Students 
designat n how to construct a schedule containing 
and ios оваз of study time, usually 3-hr periods, 
behavior ааа suitable study place, how to eliminate 
ing, etc), A g I$ incompatible with studying (daydream- 
inal go, pay tailored series of daily, weekly, and 
goals are established with pu increased 
t 


Progre 
BIeSS. As the Student completes the scheduled study 
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hours, he may reward himself with a favored activity. 
Other rewards of this program are the expectation of 
better grades, praise from the therapist who helped with 
the schedule, and — by means of careful record 
keeping—actual visible signs of progress.—A. de la Haba. 

8292. Lee, Patrick C. & Gropper, Nancy B. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U) Sex-role culture and educational 
practice. Harvard Educational Review, 1974(Aug), Vo 
44(3), 369-410.—Proposes that for schools to serve th 
needs of both sexes during an era of changing sex-rol 
attitudes, the construct of sex role is better conceptual- - 
ized in cultural than in psychosocial terms. This allows - 
for a more coherent analysis of the interactions of 3 
cultural phenomena: formal schooling, femininity, an 
masculinity. Genetic differences, cultural differences am 
biculturalism are 3 models of cultural interaction which | 
contribute to understanding the systematic relationship 
between sex-role culture and educational practice. From — 
an educational perspective, sex-linked genetic differences 
are real but unstable and situational. By contrast, 
bicultural blendings are beneficial and increasingly 
prevalent. The uae of the school is to provide equal: 
access to traditionally sex-typed educational and cultural. 
resources. Biculturalism occurs through the “hidden 
curriculum” of teacher-pupil role expectations, teacher — 
modeling, and the distribution of classroom space and 
materials. (101 ref)—C. M. Franks. 

8293. Londoner, Carroll A. (Virginia Commonwealt 


U) Sources of educational funds as motivators pr 
Adult 


goals, when controlled by 


(Georgia State U, School of Education) Academic . - 
improvement through an experimental classroom man- — 
agement system. Journal of School Psychology, ~ 
1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), 222-232.—Employed an experi- 
mental classroom management system involving contin- — | 
gency management, individualized instruction, peer — 
assistance, and teacher adoption of the role of a manager ~ 
of learning activities in 25 Appalachian classrooms. The 
system appeared to be responsible for raising the number 
of students who made 1 month's achievement in readin; 

for 1 mo in the classroom from 27.5% to 57% over a 7- 
month periods. Student success was related to the degree 
to which teachers implemented the various aspects of the 
management system. The system was ineffective in 
influencing student attendance. Students profiting most 


ч," 
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| from the system tended to increase their sense of control 


over events happening to them. The Study suggests that 

improvements in instruction may be accompanied by 

improvements in the academic achievement of students. 
ournal abstract. 

8295. Mayer, Richard E. (Indiana U) Acquisition 
processes and resilience under varying testing condi- 
tions for structurally different problem-solving proce- 
dures. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
66(5), 644-656.— Taught binomial probability problems 
lo a total of 225 undergraduates in 2 experiments by 
emphasizing either calculating with a formula (Sequence 
E) or meanings of the variables in the formula (Sequence 
G). Experiments involved a multileveled transfer posttest 
administered after S read some of the instructional 
booklet and variational testing conditions (е.р., open vs 
closed book or speed vs power). A Treatment x Post- 
test interaction (TPI) resulted in which Sequence G Ss 
excelled on interpretive items while we sri F Ss 
excelled on near-transfer items. The TPI did not differ 
teliably among different points in learning or under 
different testing conditions, Results indicate the impor- 
tance of S's initial assimilative set in aci uiring new 
knowledge and the apparent resilience of the acquired 
Structure.—Journal abstract. 

8296. McClusky, Howard. Y, (U Michigan) The 
coming of age of lifelong learning. Journal of Research & 
Development in Education, 1974(Sum), Vol 7(4), 97-107. 
—Contends that although the practice of adult education 
is marginal at present, its function is becoming central 
due to increasing nonwork time, rising levels of formal 
education, the effect of rapid and pervasive change, and 
growing confidence that individuals can learn at all ages. 
This situation has important implications for the educa- 
tion of children and youth as well as for adult programs. 
It is argued that a comprehensive systems approach 
involving all related agencies is necessary in order to 
meet the demands of lifelong learning —E. S. Goodman. 

8297. Meidinger, Thomas. A communication model 
for handling classroom - School Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol 28(4), 13-15.— Discusses an alternative to 
the medical and behavior modification models of 
classroom intervention. The communication model 
assumes that there is a problem in the relationship 
between the student and the teacher, usually in terms of 
conflicting needs. Steps in applying the model are 
described. 

8298. Meyers, Edward M. & Fink, Ira S. Universities 
and communities: Planning. togeth: 


nstaı a community-university 
organization should be formed and the guidelines for this 


nse of Future career class, for high school students. 
The program is based on the Miller-Tiedeman Pyramid 
of Decision-Making. The assumptions, goals, tools, and 
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procedures of the program are described. This is the 
second of 4 papers in a symposium on career, choice, 
and the self (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 3). (18 ге W. 
Barber. 

8300. Miller, D. Merrily; Dorow, Laura & Greer, R, 
Douglas. (Ctr for Human Development, New York, NY) 
The contingent use of music and art for improving - 
arithmetic scores. Journal of Music Therapy, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 11(2), 57-64.—Examined the effect of pairing a 
nonpreferred activity with a preferred activity as a 
reinforcer for improving arithmetic scores, and also 
examined the effect of pairing activities on activity 
preference. The maintained level of arithmetic achieve- 
ment during the postcheck suggests that preference for 
mathematical activities increased as a result of treatment, 
The contingent procedures may have caused arithmetic 
itself to become reinforcing. Results do not establish 
whether the pairing of a preferred with a less mum 
activity modified the reinforcing effect of the ү 
preferred activity. It can only be stated that the ка 
preferred activity was effective as a reinforcer | | 
arithmetic achievement, as were the combined wis 
The successful use of a nonpreferred activity to zm kr 
an academic behavior suggests many possibilities or f 
classroom teacher. It can be inferred that an B m 
could be paired with an already reinforcing аши " 
over a period of time become reinforcin| n d ihe 
secondary reinforcers might be er n х 
systematic pairing of activities.—F, О. Ў 
Yol. Miller, Jerry W. Credit for nontraditional 
education: A conceptual framework for eir 
Educational Record, 1974(Sum), Vol s0) bus nition of 
plores current developments in formal Te d worthless 
nontraditional study. To avoid quackery Should assess 
credentials, existing accrediting agencies to be based on 
such study. At present, accrediting seems Ei philosoph 
several ssumptions: (a) Standard educa non Hie ditional. 
and practice should be the touchstone ога mis 
(b) Traditional and nontraditional e 7s will b 
interact with one another. (c) Credit ye degrees il 
usual form of educational unit. (d) м standards | 
result from traditional education. (е) MI than [or 
should not be required for pont necessary Юг 
traditional education. 2 developmen? аа al education! 
appropriate assessment of nontrac! riential learning. 
improved procedures for assessing expa dit for informal 
and recommendations for awarding ЙЕ via 
learning. These developments are MeL and the 
activities of the Educational пеше nd i 
American Council on Education. —R. ia. Irvine) Toward 

8302. Monahan, John. (U California, ^. of 


1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 61-65.—Describes an ad crimi 
course on the interface of mental da К 
justice, and analyzes the course s die 25 
in terms of preparing future erg a 
for specializing in this area. (16 re and) Less fuzz ra 
8303. Nias, J. (U Liverpool, Engiany I9TA(NOV ge A 
on openness? Elementary School Jonta f р 
75(2), 79-86.— Discusses the open їп the archi 
lish schools. Topics include ере to life 
of the school buildings, the “теа 


community involvement in the construction of an 
integrated curriculum, and the fact that responsibility for 
education rests increasingly on the learners rather than 
on the teachers. 

8304. O'Donnell, Dennis H. (Queen Elizabeth School, 
Bromyard, England) Linked courses in Herefordshire. 
Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 16(2), 133-138. 
—Surveyed 273 past and present pupils of a mixed 4- 
form entry rural comprehensive school, using an attitude 
scale constructed from comments by 70 teachers and 

other educators and from material in the literature, to 

determine the relative success of the school-college 
linked course as part of the secondary curriculum. 

Responses were received from 80% of those questioned, 

and indicate highly favorable reaction by students to the 

Course. It is concluded that such courses can be highly 

effective in introducing students to vocational work 

during their last few years of schooling.—J. B. Francis. 
8305. Parker, Ronald K. (City U New York, Cognitive 

Development Project) Theory in early education curricu- 

la. In R. W. Colvin & E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool. 

education: A handbook for the training of early childhood 

соо New York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 р. 

I Pine, Gerald J. (U New Hampshire) Existential 
f ШЫ апа learning. Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1), 

ое that existentialism has become for many 
рор ү Pare and dynamic force in education. 

AR | € diversity which may be found among 

den 3 Writers, common existential principles can be 

^ i which have special relevance for those who 
M a е at a more effective teaching approach 
Ed е medium of existentialism. From these 
earning EE one can derive teaching. and 
freedom ei ciples, and conditions which facilitate 
p о. роону among teachers and students. 
D. Pitkinen, Lea (U Jyväskylä, Finland) The 
aggressive Run. exercises on the control of 
of Psycholo ош in children. Scandinavian Journal 
experimen ei di Vol 15(3), 169-177.—Conducted an 
(ex Er 2 matched, extremely aggressive groups 
Sm ERA EG, and control, CoG) of 12 8-yr-old 
extroverted vnd with 1 criterion group (CrG) of 12 
Posttest (T) Feed Ss. Between pretest (T;) and 
Was Ка videotape recording of behavior, the ExG 
cognitive ua Social problem solutions on the purely 
that the cune and in role-playing. It was hypothesized 
tional Pus ination of cognitive training and observa- 
alternatives i with the aim of making children realize 
Situations een in coping with thwarting 
Vals with str eir aftereffects would influence individ- 
гезе 6 опр aggressive habits to abandon their 
behavior R eactions in favor of more constructive 
aggression сеи support the hypothesis with respect to 
tained tise: От constructive behavior, the ExG main- 
and T, whi шч of control of social behavior in T, 
the strate Ше ешеш drop occurred in the CoG, and 
e ExG. fa ou solution improved significantly 
More closely mee the behavior of the ExG resembled 
CG, as hypoth at of the CoG than the behavior of the 

esized. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8308. Presland, John L. (Warwickshire County 
Council, England) In search of an “early teaching 
grammar." Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 16(2), - 
112-120.—Writing samples from 6-10 yr old children и 
were analyzed into sentences, then classified into a 
number of structural patterns that could be given labels: 
meaningful to young children. Further analysis of the 
most common patterns yielded subpatterns which could 
be arranged in an appropriate teaching sequence. Results | 
show that an early teaching grammar was feasible. The 
implications for teaching and further research are 
discussed. (40 ref)—J. B. Francis. А 
8309. Presland, John. Dealing with disturbi 
behaviour in the classroom. Association of Education 
Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 3(3), — 
28-32.—Attempts to show how disturbing classroom. 
behavior can be effectively modified by systematic. 
application of rewards and punishment. The account is - 
general, summarizing behavior modification principles, 
and assumes that the help of a psychologist may be 
needed in determining how to apply these general 
principles to particular practical situations—I, L. 
Zimmerman. T 
8310. Rees, Bill & Zimmerman, Steve. (U Idaho) 
effects of formal sex education on the sexual behaviors 
and attitudes of college students. Journal of the 
American College Health Association, 1974 Jun), Vol 
22(5), 370-371.—Gathered questionnaire data from 128 
male and 102 female college students regarding sexual 
behavior and attitudes before and after a sex education — 
course. Results indicate behaviors did not change but 
attitudes did. 
8311. Samph, Thomas & Campbell, Patricia. (Syracuse — 
U) Open education: Students in transition. Elementary — 
School Journal, 1974(Oct), Vol 75(1), 37-41.—Compared. 
the academic effects of open and traditional education. 
Group 1 Ss were 29 6th graders in a ШИ laboratory 
school (CLS). Group 2 consisted of 28 CL: Раш їп 
the 6th grade. Group 3 were 10 Ss who had applied fo 
admission to the CLS but were not admitted. Group 4 
were 170 Ss who did not apply. 3 hypotheses were tested: _ 
(a) Ss whose parents apply to have them admitted to the | 
school do not differ in attitude or achievement from Ss _ 
whose parents do not apply. (b) CLS Ss have higher 
achievement scores than Ss in traditional schools. (c). 
CLS Ss have a more positive attitude toward school than 
Ss in traditional schools. The Stanford Achievement Test — 
was used to measure differences among the groups, and 
attitudes were surveyed by bipolar adjective pairs. 
Results show no significant differences between Groups 
1 and 2 (CLS pupils) compared with Group 3 (not in 
CLS) in teachers’ marks or standardized test and attitude 
scores. No significant differences in teachers’ marks were 
found between Groups 1, 2, and 3 compared with Group _ 
4. The hypotheses were rejected on the level ОЇ 
significance.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. р E 
8312. Santeusanio, Richard P. (Suffolk U) Do college — - 
reading programs serve their purpose? Reading World, _ 
1974(May) Vol 13(4) 258-271.—Reviews research — | 
reports which measured the effectiveness of college 
reading programs in relation to grade point average. 
Most of the studies concluded that participation in a — 
college reading program did not result in students. 
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rograms could be more 
ified according to each 
Miller. 


Я ing. Review of Educational 
Research, 1974(Sum), Vol 44(3), 265-291.—Suggests that 
the study of school learning requires adapting methodol- 
to match the complexity of students and situations in 
Schools, before the molecular mechansims of laborato 
learning can be traced in the molar behavior of school 
learning. It is hoped that in the future, alternative kinds 
Of research designs will be developed and various 
hybrids will be invented, so that the advantages and 
disadvantages of each can be counterbalanced and more 
clearly understood. (2v р ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

8314. Strom, Robert & Johnson, Aileen. (Arizona 
State U) The parent as a teacher. Education, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 95(1), 40-43.—Describes a preschool parent involve- 
parental self-assessment 
(Parent As A Teacher, or PAAT) accompanied by a 
questionnaire reflecting the child's perception of parental 
behavior along the same dimensions: control, creativity, 


concept gus by mothers (N 
after an 
postmeasure, and diagnostic measure along with trainin 
sessions focusing on the use of toys as an instructional 
medium for home curriculum.—Journal abstract, 
8315. Tobias, Sigmund & Duchastel, Phillipe C. (City 
Behavioral objecti 


Were not significant. (30 ref)}—Journal abstract. 
,8316. Ulmer, Curtis. : d rise 


E! 2 А та 
ing independently of childhood education, and ROM a 


Of present 


8317. Umana, Roseann F.& Schwebel, Andrew I. 
(Columbus Area Community Mental Health Ctr, Family 
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Crisis Unit, OH) Academic and behavioral changes in 
tutored inner-city children, Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 10(3), 309-318.— Conducted а 
study of 60 4th-, Sth., and 6th-grade children to 
determine the effectiveness of short-term tutoring in 
producing improvement in tutored children’s academic 
performance and classroom behavior; the roles of tutor | 
support and supervision and volunteering on the part of 
tutored children were also examined. Ss were ivided 
into 4 groups: Group | Ss were tutored by undergradu- 
ates fulfilling a psychology course requirement; Group? 
Ss were tutored by undergraduates who volunteered as 
part of a community project; Group 3 Ss requested but 
Were not assigned tutors; and Group 4 Ss were those who 
most closely matched Ss assigned to the previous groups, — 
The improvement by Group 1 children in the 3 academic 
areas assessed by the Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT) suggests that with support undergraduates can 
be effective tutors for inner-city children. Improvement 
on the WRAT by children who requested but did "i 
receive tutors suggests that children's motivation to Е 
а tutor is a significant element in bringing about 
academic improvement. (18 ref)—M. E. Pounsel. cdm 
8318. Warren, Jonathan R. (Educational s 
Service, Berkeley, CA) Adapting instruction to у f 
learning. Findings, 1974, Vol 1(1), E RM isl 
implications of field-dependent vs field-in и 
cognitive styles for educational situation M 
between instructional style preferences (studen Bi, 
vs instructor-centered) and cognitive styles bites andi 
Students preferring student-centered Ше Wem 
field-dependent students both tend to prefer Rei 
oriented studies, to be indecisive about a 
desire a supportive educational environna zedin 
preferring instructor-centered instruction an tific fields, _ 
ndent students both tend to prefer «се ‘cific if 
lectures rather than discussions, and to be “erent j 
career choices. Similar parallels for teachers р styles in 
are reported. It is concluded that dii 
learning and teaching can be identitet M Ў 
used as guides to instructional proce Unified School 
8319. Whisler, Nancy G. (Richmond Шин grade: 
District, CA) Visual-memory training Ín пе silly 
Effects on visual discrimination am) ГАП, 50-54. 
Elementary School Journal, 1974008. а іп vis 
—Examined the value of training ch! jog to read. S$ 
discrimination of letters and words in Ind in 12 Ist 
were pupils from a middle-class bas received 
de classes in 7 schools. 143 contro ial S 


E imental 55 sal 
asic reading instruction. 152 experimen y in ig 
received, for 15 wks, 15 min of daily pe card technique 


i ining i he flash 
memory. This training included t fic wor 
that S Rudd the Ss to remember the Spon sheets what 
letters they saw and to indicate on rec? crimination 
they remembered. The program iu visual i n 
among words and letters with sim! п reading s 
Experimental Ss had lower initial ped ip v } 
but higher scores at the end of the Ping measured 
The Stanford Achievement Test pue n 
performance of both groups. Exp E improvemen nel 
Superior to controls in performance 0! subtest, and Ne 
total reading abilities, the word ee 
paragraph meaning subtest.—4. J. 
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8320. White, Mary A. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U) Is 
recitation reinforcing? Teachers College Record, Colum- 
bia U, 1974(Sep), Vol 76(1), 135-142.— Teaching effec- 
tiveness may be determined by asking questions in class 
(recitation), by checking pupils’ homework, and by 
administering teacher-made or standardized tests. Reci- 
tation offers the greatest likelihood of positive reinforce- 
ment, and is the least punishing to the teacher. This 
explains recitation's popularity among classroom teach- 
ers, It is suggested that one ought to probe the exigencies 
of the educational systems that foster (reinforce) behav- 
iors of school personnel that are opposed to effective 
teaching.—L. L. Green. 

8321. Wilson, John. Foundations of research in 
religious education. Character Potential, 1974(Oct), Vol 
1(1), 4851.—Discusses the problem of asking the right 
questions before accumulating empirical data which may 
be useless. The reader is asked to consider the priority 
and importance of validity and the meaning of words 
like religion, morality, or education. The relevant and 
irrelevant must be distinguished, and the problem of 
inference must be kept in sight. 

8322. Wishard, Armin. (Colorado Coll) Academic 
Ud Term papers or projects? Modern Language 
Joumal, 1974(Mar), Vol 58(3), 118-119.—Describes an 
informal experiment in teaching method. Works of art 
E elicited as an alternative to papers in a college 
Bue Course. Response was rated “excellent” in 
Shed and quality. A wide variety of projects were 

ей, including sculpture, music tapes, collages, 
ораи designs, paintings, poetry, and films. It is 
m led that the method achieves more expanded 

cepts and liberated expression in students who write 
Кр with difficulty.—C. A. Sherrard. 
d Witz, Klaus G.; Goodwin, David R. & Easley, 
o inb ; Illinois) A cognitive model for the evaluation 
0133) G Mnetücton. Instructional Science, 1974(Oct), 
the child 7-326.—Describes a model that incorporates 
is {шз der ш systems of cognitive structures. It 
of these S that the example demonstrates the relevance 
Salat, Tuctures and illustrates the heuristic value for 
i enun nd designing instructional procedures of 
hum & Structures to account for organized aspects of 

k 5; Shavior. (40 ref) 

British "leg John & Walton, Douglas. (U Victoria. 
thinking Durand Canada) Informal logic and critical 
tempts d 5n Un 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1), 84-86.—At- 
suggest ify the role of critical thinking in education, 
effective S 29 for the implementation of 
resource A thinking programs in curricula. 8 major 
graphical аз are outlined, accompanied by biblio- 
Teferences. It is suggested that the area of 
fallacies, and with it the area of critical 

аз suffered from an underdevelopment of 
theory, despite the value of practical work in 
5 a step towards remedying this deficiency, 
DER ine of sound argument is outlined. (19 
Rutgers У ФОШОК, Anita E. & Woolfolk, Robert L. 
Contingenc. ate U, Douglass Coll, New Brunswick) A 
Student sd management technique for increasing 
ention in a small group setting. Journal of. 


School 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 12(3), 204-212.—54 
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Ist, 2nd, and 3rd-grade children previously identified as 
consistently inattentive participated in an extraclassroom 
treatment program comparing 3 conditions. In the E 
condition, attention was reinforced by making the 
earning of token points (exchangeable for rewards) 
contingent upon appropriate responses to a sign 
detection task embedded in the lessons. Cl-condition Ss 
participated in the same lessons without the token 
system, while C2 Ss remained in their regular classrooms 
oughout the study. 4 participating classroom teachei 
received brief training in behavior modification tech- 
niques for maintaining student attention. Ss in the E 
condition were found to be significantly more attenti 
during the treatment lessons. Changes did not transfer to 
the regular classroom, however, and training for teachers 
did not affect in-class attention scores of Ss.—Journal — 
abstract. Ў 
8326. Yawkey, Thomas D. & Aronin, Eugene L. 
(Wisconsin Early Childhood Ctr, Madison) Fostering 
relevance with career education in the elementary 
school. Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 95(1), 44-50.—Notes 
that career education and programs related to vocational 
development are steadily increasing in the elemen 
schools. 3 premises underlying career education Wi 
5-12 yr olds are discussed: (a) There is a great need for 
relevancy of school experience to the world of work. (b) 
Career activity and maturity results from deep 
ly unfolding characteristics beginning with the earl 
years. Since the elementary school has a major function 
in helping the child's development, it should be co 
cerned with the vocational aspects of development. (c) 
Since the elementary school and career education have 
mutual objectives and areas of concern, the elementary А 
school should have a major part in carrying out career 
development objectives. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8327. Asher, Steven R. & Markell, Richard А. (UL 
Illinois) Sex differences in comprehension of high- and 
low-interest reading material. Journal of Educational - 
Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 680-687.—Investigated 
чег sex differences in reading comprehension are 
affected by variations in the interest level of the material. 
49 male and 38 female 5th graders' interests we 
assessed using a picture-rating technique. Each chil 
then read material that corresponded to his or her high- > 
and low-interest areas. The cloze procedure was used to 2 
measure comprehension. Results indicate that boys read 
as well as girls on high-interest material but that the 
were significantly poorer readers of low-interest material. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8328. Balasa, Michael A. (Washington State U) І 
Vocabulary conceptualization and reading. Reading 
World, 1974(May), Vol 13(4), 272-215.—Conducted a 
study to determine how 298 5th graders, classified by IQ, 
conceptualize words. The Gates-MacGinitie Кеч 
Tests were given for subtest scores of comprehension ani 
vocabulary. Ss who chose function responses, which refer 
to use or action of a word, rather than conceptual 
responses scored low on reading achievement tests. 
Conceptualization of test words was varied, indicating 
that a child's understanding of words has to be 


S 8328-8336 


- 


reinterpreted according to his ability to conceptualize. 


—C. К. Miller. 
8329. Barton, K.; Bartsch, T. & Cattell, R. B. (U 


- California, Davis) Longtitudinal study of achievement 


related to anxiety and extraversion. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 551-556,—Adminis- 
tered the High School Personality Questionnaire to over 


300 6th- and 7th-grade children. 3 mo later the Ss 


completed standardized achievement tests in social 
Studies, science, mathematics, and reading. Treating the 


“achievement scores as dependent variables and various 


personality scales as independent variables, analyses of 
Variance were performed for each achievement area. 
Results indicate several significant main effects and 
interactions, but perhaps most important was the finding 
that extreme scores on either end of the extraversion or 
anxiety dimensions were related to high achievement. 
Possible implications for teachers, counselors, or re- 
searchers are discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract, 

8330. Brams, Marvin & Kershner, Keith, (U Delaware) 
Differential gains in achievement among Wilmington, 
Delaware public schools. Journal of Instructional Psy- 
chology, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(2), 35-39.—Made interschool 
comparisons of average gains in achievement in reading, 
language, and arithmetic for Grades 4, 6, 7, and 10 by 
converting test scores into grade equivalents. Resulis 
Show differential gains in achievement among the 
schools for all prades as well as diminishing. gains, 
especially from the 6th grade, where the average pupil 
performed at a Sth-grade level, to the 10th grade where 
he performed at a 6-grade level.—Journal abstract. 

8331. Coslin, P. С. & Dufoyer, J-P, (U René-Des- 
cartes, Genetic Psychology Lab, Paris, France) [Study of 
achievement levels in psychology and statistics during 
first term of students’ enrollment for the master’s 
degree in psychology.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol 27(13-14), 675-680.—Studied the ade. 
quacy of pre-university preparation in statistics/mathe- 


. matics and genetic psychology/methodology of child 


Sychology among 41 eginning graduate students (35 
females, 6 males) enrolled in a master's program in 
genetic psychology. The independent variables were age, 


. university in which enrolled, and pre-university prepara- 


_ tion in the 2 subject areas; the dependent variable was 


_ their knowledge of the 2 general 


_ taught vs material retained) 


knowledge of the 2 areas. Ss responded to an orally 
presented 20-item questionnaire designed to measure 
nowle categories. Overall, Ss 

Were significantly weaker in knowledge of statistics/- 
mathematics. A ‘significant loss in knowledge (material 
! was evident in both fields. 
This was attributed, in part, to the structure of the 
curriculum which frequently did not facilitate continuing 
hierarchical presentations in 1 subject area throughout a 
n subject areas within a 


Vol 66(5), 702—709.— Compared 180 good and poor 

cognitive style dimension- 
$—conceptual style preferences, cognitive tempos, and 
attentional styles—which were assessed with the Concep- 
tual Styles Test, Matching Familiar Figures Test, and 
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Fruit Distraction Test. Attentional Style measures distin. 
guished poor and good readers better than the other 
cognitive style measures. However, another Set of scores 
aligned with but not identical to the attentional style | 
measures were even more highly related to reading 
These scores reflected children's skills at sequentially 
transposing information from visual to verbal channels. 
Results are considered in light of the maturational lag 
hypothesis. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. | 
8333. Descombes, J.-P. (U Lausanne, Inst de Psychol- 

ogie Appliquée, Switzerland) [Relations among inter- | 
ests, aptitudes, and academic achievement of 129 | 
Swiss students.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée 
1974, Vol 24(3), 135-147.—Reports correlations between 
scales of the Kuder Preference Record (Vocational Form 
C) and the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests 
(FACT). Low correlations were found between the 
Flanagan and Kuder scales and Ss’ grades in 10 
academic courses. Success in philosophy, Greek, Ens 
and chemistry were conspicuously not susceptible to - 
rediction.—K. J. Hartman. 

rom Forslund, Morris A. & Hull, Ronald E. M 
Wyoming) Teacher sex and achievement атк 
mentary school pupils. Education, 1974(Fal), y и 
87-89.— Tested the hypothesis that both boys an Ps 
the upper elementary grades achieve at à higher 
under male than female teachers. 1,322 male А А] 4 
female 6th graders, taught by a total of 47 mal аи 
female teachers, were given the Эсе NC 
Associates Achievement Series pm cova 
indicates that with IQ held constant, boys achievedā 


у ыс irls, and girls 
шалу higher level in science than До arts, 
ac differences 


or girls at the pee 
8335. Goulet, L. R.; Williams, tell 
M. (U Illinois) Longitudinal changes in int 
functioning in preschool children: >c% 
related effects, Journal of Educational 
1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 651-662. De ary 
age (MA) and IQ (Peabody Picture laren varying iM 
3 samples of 63 nursery school Tn j 
chronological age (CA; mean ages zs ih 
46.5, 522, and 56.8 mo) at 2 points а 
The testing points were chosen our ted influences y 
which permitted the non-CAaelate, that bo 
schooling to be estimated. Results re sitively ге 
and amount of time in school were TO and length 0 
MA. A similar relation between direct and indi 
Schooling was also found. The al functioning 41 
influences of schooling on intellectus mum nomm 
potential sampling biases n tests are discus 
procedures for available standardize 
—Journal abstract. + ‚Шш 
Kc Harris, Edward E. (Indiana Oe high 
Learning and behavior pats а ору, 
students. Journal of Instructional relationship bet” 
Vol 1(2), 40-45. Investigated the d pat 
learning patterns and classroom be 
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high risk students. Findings indicate that most students 
maintained poor academic records throughout the term. 
Variations in teaching methods had a different impact on 
degrees of academic success and delinquent classroom 
behaviors. No one teaching technique was found to be 
inherently superior. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8337. Hogenson, Dennis L. (Minnesota Public 
Schools, Robbinsdale) Senior neurosis: Cause-effect— 
or derivative. School Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol 
2800), 12-13.—Discusses the rare phenomenon of the 
high school student who has made average or better 
progress until his senior year and then fails. High school 
graduation may be symbolic of a feared developmental 
task and thus acquires very negative characteristics. Such 
problems are seen as difficult to modify. 

8338. Holmstrom, Engin I. (American Council on 
Education, Office of Research, Washington, DC) Low 
USES Do they differ from “typical” undergradu- 
ates? ACE Research Reports, 1973(Sep), Vol 8(6), 44 p. 
—Compared the educational experience and progress of 
undergraduates who were low and high achievers in 
secondary school. Ss were 63,510 students selected from 
ji initial freshman group of 185,848 surveyed in the 

ooperative Research Program of the American Council 
оп Education. Results indicate that the proportions of 
men, nonwhites, and older students were higher among 
i achievers in secondary schools. Low achievers were 
ne likely than high achievers to aspire to careers in 
lusiness, less likely to be motivated by the academic 
quality of the college they attended, more likely to fail 
Опе or more courses and to require more than 4 yrs for 
the baccalaureate. Results also suggest that the ‘highly 
ее academic environment of universities may 
beter attend small, highly aclecuve Ays colleges cu B. 
Francis. ^ ve 4-yr colleges.—J. B. 
д x. Johns, Jerry L. (Northern Illinois U) Concepts 
197 (Fal) ete poor readers. _Education, 
responses to the uestio Уй ү pre ae 
graders and 50 Sh 5 о, at is reading?" 5 ae 
Categories ШО р ers were placed in 1 o 
Donmeaningful inuum representing meaningful- 
classified ae eee of reading. Ss were also 
the Compr E d and poor readers based on scores on 
Rea ding x ension subtest of the Gates-MacGinitie 
hypothesis up Results of chi-square analysis support the 
і that a significantly greater number of mean- 
ngful definitions of 5080 j 
readers, H of reading would be given by good 
caution be owever, results should be interpreted with 
the large ons of the classification methods used and 
ical issues ое of uncontrolled variables. Methodolog- 

8340, Jones ume Olson. 
of Economics x 5 E Seaborne, A. E. (London School 
and social cl olitical Science, England) Birth order 
Reports, 197 A in a London college. Psychological 
tions es ub. Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 467-468.— Correla- 
College Е irth order and attendance at а London 

n studies, D a at variance with similar Ameri- 
Part in this Шс д social-class patterns may play а 

341. nce. 

(oe wdlüreenson, Gerald W. & Hyde, Elizabeth M. 
and readin Tn Reserve U) Auditory-visual integration 
Е performance in lower-social-class children. 
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Journal. of Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 
718—725.—Examined the ано of e 
integration and reading performance (Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Test) in 86 Ist and 2nd graders from primarily 
lower-class backgrounds. The effects of grade level, sex, 
IQ, and single-modality auditory and visual functioning 

(measured by 2 subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholin- i 
guistic Abilities) were examined as possible moderating й 


variables. Results suggest that auditory-visual integra- — - 


tion ability in this sample was developmental; however, 
the Ss functioned at a lower level than would be expected 
of middle-class Ss. Significant correlations were obtained 
between auditory-visual integration and reading vocabu- 
lary in the total sample and in the 2nd-grade boys. 


Although neither IQ nor single-modality ability was a и 


significant contributor to this relationship, grade level, 
sex, and socioeconomic status did make significant 
contributions.—Journal abstract. 

8342. Leeds, Donald S. (Kean Coll, Union, NJ 
Sociology of reading: Social and cultural factors. ' 
Reading World, 1974(May), Vol 13(4), 318-333.—Re- 7 
views literature on reading as a process and an — 
experience. Familial influences, social class, and social | 
status have been reported as factors in the growth ofa. 
child's ability to learn to read. (42 ref) if 

8343. Reed, Roseanne & Meyer, Robert G. (U - 
Louisville) Reduction of test anxiety via autogenic | 
therapy. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, РЁ 


2), 649-650.— To evaluate the role of active and passive 


instructions to Ss given abbreviated training wit JH. 
Schultz and W. Luthe's (1959) 6 autogenic exercises, 18 
female college students self-referred for test anxiety 
completed the Test Anxiety Questionnaire and the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test. Analyses of repeated meas- 
ures showed treatment decreased test anxiety scores 
somewhat more for active Ss; 78% of Ss reported high” 


relaxation was achieved and improved performance, —. 


—Journal abstract. 
8344. Richards, James M. A simulation study of the 


use of change measures to compare educational _ 
programs. Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins U, 1974(Oct), No 1 3, 127079 
— Used artificial data to assess the correlation between 
several estimates of average student change in various 0 
schools and the “true” impact of those schools. Results _ 
indicate that all estimates involving pretest-posttest 
differences measured school impact with reasonable 
accuracy. It is considered important to measure change 
over the entire course of learning, however, and not just 
over the later stages of learning. The correlations 
between change scores and other school characteristics 
reflect with reasonable accuracy the relationships be- 
tween those characteristics and impact, but will be large 
only when the underlying relationships are substantial. It 
is concluded that simple gain scores measure the true 
situation about as accurately as other change estimates, 
are easier to compute, and probably are more meaning- 
ful to nonresearchers.—Journal abstract. 

8345. Roberts, Nancy. (Boston U) A computer system 
simulation of student performance in the elementary. 
classroom. Simulation & Games, 1974(Sep), Vol 5(3), 
265-290.—Describes a computer simulation, DYNA- 
MO, which examines the effect of a number of variables 
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- on student performance in an elementary classroom. In a iors are often only symptoms of underlying visual 
- dynamic system with an emphasis on feedback, the problems.—Journal abstract, 

— following variables were studied: student's goals and 8349. U'Ren, Richard C. (U Oregon, Medical School, 
- personality, amount of teacher help, student's learning Psychiatry Outpatient Clinic) The nature of change at 
_ fate and intelligence, and teacher's expectations. De- West point. Journal s the American College Health 
"tailed results of a number of computer runs looking at Association 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 185-188. — Discusses 4 
_ the interaction between variables are presented. 3 program designed to reduce stress in the early trainin 
variables emerged as most important: student's goals, j 


1 0 period of West Point cadets. Comparisons between [97 
teacher expectancy, and the amount of extra help given апа 1971 psychiatric casualties showed a reduction in 


‘by the teacher. Suggestions are made for the use of anxiety and depression symptoms, fewer suicide gestures, 
_ models in deepening the educational understanding of and fewer gastrointestinal problems after changes were — 
- those involved in teaching.— D. E. Anderson. made in the 1971 program. Changes instituted included _ 
- more careful selection and training of upperclassmen | 
8346. Robinson, Jack E. & Gray, Jerry L. (Old assigned to cadet training: less upperclass harrassment, _ 
- Dominion U) Cognitive style as a variable in school es; cially at meal times; providing an initial psychologi- 
learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Oct), рет Дині period; and adoption of а more 
Vol 66(5), 793-799.— Studied the relationship between — flexible resignation policy. This shift in focus produced a 
- Cognitive style (assessed with verbal analogy items) and marked reduction in morbidity.—A. de la Haba. 
_ school learning of 258 5th graders. Findings indicate that i . (U Illinois) Teacher 
cognitive style was differentially related to school Ба н. sa Баг іп Rajasthan. 
learning for both boys and girls after variance attributed Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Sep), Vol 
to verbal and nonverbal IQ was taken into consideration 20(3), 226-232.—Social studies achievement test scores 
- in the data analysis. Results suggest that the relationshi of 804 10th-grade Indian students were regressed on their 
- between a particular style and a particular school- ratings of their teachers, IQ scores, sociometric nomina- 
learning variable may be an important consideration tions. socioeconomic status, sex, and school characteris- 
- prior to assigning children to differential instructional 


A А н п tics, plus several product terms and quadratic md 
_ treatments or to instructing children in the use of a the variables. The resulting 6-term regression model д 
- particular style. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. cross-subject validated on 452 science students. 


i h 
lysis suggests that IQ and the teacher rating can eac 
8347. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. & Billington, Marjorie J,  2^4lsis Sugg sand the individu 
(Bell Lab, Murray Hill, NJ) Indirect review and Priming = divided орага, Ше class fee 


through question du iati i i lated to 
ional dent's deviation from it, both of which were re 

(Oct), Бу eaa ор Educational Ps chology, individual ENS Jounal abstract. 

experi- 


: iversi- 
ments with a total of 264 undergraduates and 108 high 8351. Westbrook, Franklin D. (U Ma ОЦ 
ty Counseling Ctr) Self-management: t UMIC: 
approach to fostering personal adjusts Services 
University of Maryland Counseling & pa the use ol 
Journal, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), se D ved from 
self-management principles, which ae als persona 
learning богу, in facilitating college poem en 
and academic adjustment and skills. hate od assess 
includes the identification of problem bel P lentfication, 
ment of the behavior, Rino the grad 
indirect review phenomenon suggests that searchin systematic change of reinforcement, 
пез memory to is ЕТ question strengthens PESE elimination of the behavior. KU 


more available a system of semantically related memo; 8352. Yawkey, Thomas D. & ds elligence, 
eatures broader than the memory petticoat for d Wisconsin, Madison) Differential e of ihievement 
itial question.—Journal abstract. race, SES, and sex variables on nier Psycholog} 

fi 


f of Instructi on 
8348. Swartwout, J. Baxter. (Private practice, Latham, 19745 г) Vol 10) УКЕ е а the ү 
Y) Vision and perception related to scholastic selecte] factors of (a) IQ levels, (b) race, 9 
achievement. Journal of the American Optometric Associ- nomic status, and (d) socioeconomic gr pup stani 
atio 1 | 45(9), 1074-1080.— Describes rformance and gains in performance ШШЕ ШШ Щщ 
_ Vision as an informatio: D arithmetic test scores for 3,536 Ss 15 and ign 
brought to a state of readiness for handling printed urban midwestern school district жуык significa 

a variety of i i riance, statis с 
motor, and Integrative experiences are the АО аге шуа Und nr the levels of perform’ en 
to bring meaning to the printed page. Several ај factors Using mean achievement sco” tly differed 
ysiological problems are described which may with IQ levels of 101 and above significa Howevels 

ae оскон, (асе сина of from children with IQs of 100 and Pent foun 

and eye teaming deviations which isti ignifi ifferences i 
- made by рше ог teacher are can be statistically significant dif 


т discussed. It is in performance on any of the fac 
Suggested that inappropriate outward classroom behav- re Joona, phonic. 
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8353. Azam, R. Learning handicaps and remedial 
education: A comprehensive approach. Association of 
Educational Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 
1973(Win), Vol 3(3), 3-12.— Discusses a comprehensive 
remedial education program to control and minimize the 
e facing children with learning handicaps. 

finimum essential for such a service is proper planning, 
with maximum emphasis on coordination of resources, 
early education, and appropriate remedy at the right 
lime. The potential contributions of psychological 
services to such a program are discussed. (44 ref) —/. L. 
Zimmerman. 

8354. Booth, Tony; Moseley, David & Robertson, 
John. (Inner London Education Authority, England) A 
discussion of attitudes, practices and types of organisa- 
tion which affect the progress of children with special 
оте. АЕР (Association of Educational Psychologists) 
(bie 1974(Spr), Vol 3(6), 37-52.— Examines the scope 
lor improving services for children with special learning 
pene under the following headings: (a) teacher 
ih ations of needs and capacities of children and 
А tir parents; (b) teaching methods in normal and 
Ae groups; (c) record keeping and educational 
B E (d) curriculum content; (e) authority structure 
ө within schools, and (f) special educational 
(E he Ist 5 of these concern changes within 
iem Me the 6th involves the part played by the local 
for mud in organizing and supporting school services 

у ren with special needs.—Journal summary. 

Ма онин, Suzie & Biederman, Sherry. (О 
о us уот speech pathologist to language class- 
jm ў ег: What does it take? Language, Speech & 
u ке in Schools, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(4), 45-252. 
ipeech TL i the transitional changes involved when a 
Bass pat ologist becomes teacher-clinician of a lan- 
p EN The personal changes, the task planning and 
and Bos: де aide's responsibilities, the material 
are discussed , and reporting of children's performance 
ability” Carroll, Н. C. & Hibbert, F. С. The perceptual 
itd a class of partially sighted children. 
Newsletter ri Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
perceptual КОМ Vol 3(3), 17-21.—Surveyed the 
On the арш of 13 partially sighted school children 
Children with T measures: Williams Intelligence Test for 
est of Vi ү ашу Vision, Frostig Developmental 
Guides SEPT Perception, Bristol Social Adjustment 
Staffordshi (Re-arranged) Word Reading Test, and the 
intelligent ps Arithmetic Test. The younger 8s were more 
Nearly as has better perceptual ability, and were not 

Чи о, ckward as the older pupils. Results suggest 
Children АШ ae avoid deterioration, partially sighted 
age 5, (18 uld be given special education from at least 

8357 les L. Zimmerman. 

CO) Sex об Rose. (United Cerebral Palsy of Denver, 
Rultihangic auc ation program service- model for the 

TA Sep) үррей adult. Rehabilitation Literature 
evelop on 250), 264-267.—Describes the origin and 
enrollees of the Ur i education program for the 120 

Present the nited Cerebral Palsy Center in Denver. 
Of n program has 7 components: recognition 

eed, рег Ро En 
personal awareness, board support, staff 
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training, parental involvement, development of a variety » 
of relevant program services, and evaluation of ће 
program. (19 ref) 

8358. Cooper, Jean; Moodley, Molly & Re; Joan. 
(U London, Wolfson Ctr, England) Бан рго- 
grammes for preschool children with delayed language 
development: A preliminary report. British Journal of .— 
Disorders of Communication, 1974(Oct), Vol 9(2), 81-91. _ 
—Describes 2 intervention programs for preschool. 
children with delayed language development. Both . 
programs are based on the same theoretical model, with 
the focus on the intellectual aspects of language. In the - { 
language 
6 wks by a speech therapist for ongoing advice on how to - 
help the child's language development in daily living at 
home. In the language classes the children attend for half 3 
days every day, under the direction of a qualified _ 
teacher. The programs and assessment procedures are i 
described, and tentative findings after a l-yr trial are | 
reported. The large majority of the children in both 
programs (N — 68) made accelerated progress in 
receptive and expressive aspects of language develop- 5 

& Peterson, Elizabeth. — 


ment.—Journal abstract. 
(Baylor Coll of Medicine, Div of Audiology & I 


8359. Crabtree, Margaret 
Pathology, Houston, TX) The speech pathologist as а _ 
resource teacher for language/learning disabilities. — 
Language, Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(4), 194-197.—Describes the way а 
speech pathologist functioned as a resource teacher to 
rovide extensive remedial treatment of a child with 
language development problems. S was a 10-yr-old girl in 
the 3rd grade. Improvement was clearly observed 1 yr. — 
after her enrollment in the resource program. ^ 

8360. Dublinske, Stan. (Vermont State Dept of а 
Education, Div of Special Education, Montpelier) _ 
Planning for child change in language development/- 
remediation programs carried out by teachers and. 
parents. Language, Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(4), 225-231.—Describes an intervention: 
rocedure to increase communication among speech 
pathologists, teachers, and parents so that controlled — 
instructional activities can be effectively applied too 
specific problems. o 

8361. England, Gene. (Behavioral Sciences Inst, — 
Carmel, CA) Structuring remediation regardless of 3 
setting. Language, Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 5(4), 204-211.—Describes a behavioral v 
model for remedial treatment of pupils with learning 0 
problems. The sequence of the program to be learned is | 
the stimulus variable. The response rate and the accuracy ^ 
rate are the response variables. Positive reinforcers 
include tangible 0! jects, social reinforcers, and S's verbal 
self-reinforcement. The program can be revised on the 
basis of the performance of a large number of children. 
It is self-paced and can be given to many pupils when 
assisted by trained aides. Cross-comparison of pupils 
response variables may also serve as criteria of teacher's 


evaluation.—$. S. Liu. 
8362. Fuller, Renée. Breaking down the IQ walls: 


Severely retarded people can learn to read. Psychology 
Today, 1974(Oct), Vol 8(5), 97—102.— Describes a system 
to teach reading to children who experience dif iculty 
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к^ 
5, 


‘with traditional methods. The letters are constructed 
- using a circle ("ball"), a line ("stick"), and an angle 
("bird"). Reading is begun when 2 letters are learned. 
The stories are science fiction and grow in complexity as 
the child learns. The method was used to teach retarded 
‘Students with IQs of 33-72. The Ss learned to read so 
well that they were getting 100% on achievement tests. 
As they learned to communicate, their self-esteem 
р, increased.—F. J. Posavac. 
E 8363. Furfey, Paul H. (Catholic U of America, Bureau 
_ Of Social Research) Total communication and the 
. Baltimore Deaf Survey. American Annals of the Deaf, 
1974(Aug), Vol 119(4), 377-382.— Studied the responses 
of 137 deaf individuals regarding the relative educational 
effectiveness of the oral method and total communica- 
tion (i.e., speech reading and finger spelling and signs). 
Results indicate a superiority of the total communication 
- method. (26 ref) 
8364. Glavin, John P. (Ed.). (T: emple U) Ferment in 
- Special education. New York, NY: MSS Information 
-. Corp, 1974. 250 p. $13(cloth), $6.50(paper).—Presents a 
collection of 26 articles on procedures and issues 
_ involved in special education. Topics include behavioral 
management in special education curriculums; evalua- 
tion methods for exceptional children; cognitive, affec- 
tive, and creative curriculum uirements; early educa- 
tion needs of disadvantaged children; controversies in 
the field of special education; and future research and 


service needs. 
Witsen, Betty. 


А 8365. Hagamen, Mary B. & van 

- (Sagamore Childrens Ctr, Melville, NY) Early 

_ tion in childhood Schizophrenia: The role of special 

_ education. In R. Cancro, N. Fox & L. E. Shapiro (Eds), 

- Strategic intervention in schizophrenia: Current develop- 

. ments in treatment. New York, NY: Behavioral Publica- 

- tions, 1974. xviii, 326 p. 

. 8366. Jones, Reginald L. (Haile Selassie I U, Testing 
Ctr, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia) Correlates of orthopedical- 
ly disabled school children's School achievement and 

interpersonal relationships. Rehabilitation Literature, 

1974(Sep), Vol 35(9), 272-274, 288.— Reports that many 
hypotheses about relationships among ambulation sta- 
tus, dependency, locus of control, and school achieve- 
ment in orthopedically disabled children were not 

Supported in a study of 102 children enrolled in a special 

. €'ementary school. Although these findings may indeed 

_ represent the actual state of affairs, the great diversity 

. among such populations makes isolation of core varia- 
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8368. Kent, Louise В: 
Health, Coldwater State 
Language acquisition program for the severely retard. _ 
ed. Champaign, IL: Research Press, 1974. xiii, 185 mes 
$5.95.—Describes the major components of the Lan- 
guage Acquisition Program (LAP) for severely retarded 
children, which is based on a reinforcement paradigm 
and stresses the acquisition of Prerequisite attending 
behaviors and motor imitation and appropriate receptive 
and expressive language skills. Specific exercises, me- 
thods of assessment and reinforcement, and Suggestions 
for the use of LAP with the deaf are presented. — — 

8369. Magne, Olof. Educational technology in special 
education. Didakometry, 1974(Oct), No 43, 11 p—With 
reference to data from a 1963-1970 Swedish investiga- 
tion into learning difficulties in mathematics (dyscalculi- 
a), an analysis is presented of problems in educational 
technology in special education. In examining the usual 
taxonomies with findings in research on the attainment 
of low-achievers, a number of inconsistencies indicate 
that alternative taxonomies should be constructed. It | 
suggested that the developmental cognitive her Е 
Piaget and others are suitable as a starting point for yi 
taxonomy in mathematics for low-achievers. A M 
ic model is developed from these assumptions. ( 
—Journal abstract. : 

8370. Miller, Pauline. All children are special: ho 
remarks on the segregation of children for wir d 
purposes. Association of Educational Psycholog 

i 1 3(3), 40-46.—Pro- 
Journal & Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 3(3), ME 
poses that segregation into separate ere В 
the most appropriate way of dealing wi stem, THE 
have failed in the ordinary епа id e 
limitations of special class placement are disc 
alternative approaches are presented. (18 ref) Adrian Of 

8371. Mittler, P. (U Manche ae Mentally 
for the Study of Learning Proce: e 
Handicapped, England) [The development of pe 
among the mentally handicapped: Educa! e P'Educatioh 
(Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences “evelopment 
1974, Vol 9(1), [9-51.—Views language teachers an 
and education as the meeting point br evaluation. 
researchers. Among the aspects go hs GN 
of verbal development (teacher's ч i omprehension 
developmental scales); development e uage facilita- 
(evaluation and remedial aspects); and "ETC as 
tion programs. The possible use of еасі education, and 
in research, the use of research results in ed. (French 
promising lines of investigation are pae. 

English summaries) (49 ref)—Journa Cerebral 

8372. Nigro, Giovanno. (United Cere 
New York City, NY) Recreation and 250), 268-211. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Sep), VO ams can correct 
— Recreation and adult education progr multiply-handr 
many of the deficiencies observe od deprivations ane 
capped adults resulting from childh lit developmen” 
mishandling—e.g., inadequate persona? x uch prol 
infantilization, and emtional disba person: 
can provide increased opportunities T community Ir 
tionships, compensatory activities, ala e socializalio 
volvement. Program components пс ic 
self-help, academics, physical activity, 


(Michigan Dept of Mental 
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ors, helping experiences, and appropriate vacation 
ор ortunities.—5. L. Warren. 

8373. Olshansky, Simon. (Community Workshops, 
Boston, MA) Mental retardation: Another view. Journal 
of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 5(3), 
131-137.—Discusses some of the problems experienced 
bythe educable retardate in the school environment. It is 
suggested that professionals should stop labeling the 
mentally retarded, attention should be shifted from 
evaluation to development, and emphasis should be 
placed on the principle of normalization rather than 
abnormalization.—Journal abstract. 

8374. Presland, J. L. Ascertaining for E.S.N. school. 
Association of Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 3(3), 37-40.—Gives general 
advice on assigning children to an educationally subnor- 
mal school from the point of view of an educational 
: psychologist, covering such issues as who should be 

referred, how the referral should be made, and how 

placement should be proposed to parents. 
8375. Robertson, Mary L. & Freeman, Gerald С. 

шша Schools Speech & Hearing Clinic, Pontiac, MI) 

plying diagnostic information to decisions about 
стен and treatment. Language, Speech & Hearing 
егуісех in Schools, 1974(Oct), Vol 5(4), 187-193.—Dis- 
iram the role of the speech pathologist as a member of 
is school team. His function includes language evalua- 

f n, information coordination, and participation in 

шшш a treatment and educational program. 

Hos pro. Alvin G. & Ryan, Toni M. (Glenrose 

nn nt dmonton, Alberta, Canada) Nursery experience 

Y ied handicapped children. Western Psycholo- 

CERE Vol 4(4), 89-97.—Evaluated the usefulness of 

E methods of assessing the effects of a nursery 

оде on severely physically handicapped children. 

d us male and 16 female children (mean age 4 yrs 3 

Died de SUM nursery program. All were adminis- 

the Can tanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (form L-M), 

Vane | Infant Intelligence Scale, the Vineland Social 

Maier i5 ^ cale, and the Beery Buktenika Test of Visual 

Mos F ration on entering the program, and 3 and 6 

significant е over time for intelligence data was 

Scd while the change in social and visual motor 
ahd s not. It is concluded that more appropriate 

Physicall va measures should be developed for use with 

8377 © andicapped children. (17 ref)—D. К. Evans. 
meni ees Frank L. (U Washington) Motor impair- 

Therapy: J social development. American Corrective 

internat k ournal, 1974(Jan), Vol 28(1), 4-7.—Discusses 

ment ара of physical abilities and social develop- 

Which poo, adjustment. A failure cycle is described in 

i physic oe skills result in reluctance to participate 

motor E 'social activities, which further decreases 

сай, оре It is suggested that motor impairment 
GRE ute to social maladjustment and delinquent 

ade quate mplications for educators include provision of 

ing оссе У aen Famo and careful planning stress- 

~ Wright children. Ability grouping is suggested. 
опту el R. T. (Feversham School, Newcastle- 
residential зок р Aspects of management in a 
duca ool for maladjusted children. Association 
ational Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 
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1973(Win), Vol 3(3), 63-74.— Describes some aspects of E 
an independent residential school for maladjusted 5 


agencies, and the specifi 
8379. Stein, Julian 


experience tell us about physical activity, 
motor, and rec 

learning disabilities. 
nal, 1974(Маг-Арг), Vol 28(2), 35-41 —Examines para- 
doxes and contradictions in research and application in 
childhood education. The need is stressed for truly 
individualized programs that provide successes for both 
normal and SU Pap children and emphasize T 
achievement and ability rather than disability and 


vestigated correlations among 2 perceptual motor and: 
academic readiness measures in 38 normal and 16 | 
learning-disabled, socioeconomically disadvantaged: 
preschool Ss. Perceptual motor scores correlated hij 
with academic readiness for the learning-disabled group — — 
but not for the normal Soup. The lack of correlation _ 
between the Peabody Picture ocabulary Test and оће 
measures suggests caution in its use in screening | 
disadvantage children.—C. Wright. i 
8381. Woods, Mike. Caught in the act. Association of — 
Educational Psychologists’ Journal & Newsletter, 
40), 33-36.—Attitudes and ideas about 
rs since the — 


special education have changed in the 30 


changed (a) because it is 
because it lays too much stress on doct 
not nearly enough 
chologists and teachers, who are better n: 
recommend that a child should receive specia education — 
and to prescribe what form that education should take. 


—Journal abstract. 4 
Counseling & Measurement 


8382. Adams, Jack & Creamer, Lyle R. (California 
State Coll, Dominguez Hills) Cross-modal measurement 
of test-anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vol 
35(1, Pt 2), 471-471.—Attempted to measure test anxiety 
by an indirect method. 40 college students were asked to 
match intensities of a 1000-Hz tone to subjective levels of 
experienced anxiety under 2 conditions: on a day just - 

rior to taking a routine college course examination an 
on a day when no course examinations were scheduled. 
In addition, Ss were asked to complete the Affect 
Adjective Check List (AACL) which permitted a self- . 
description of the degree of anxiety felt under the 2 
conditions. Results indicate that both the cross-modal 
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matching technique and the AACL differentiated be- 
n test and control days. These findings su; 
were indeed capable of matching the re 
‘in the level of experienced test anxiety with changes in 
the amplitude of an auditor 
.. 8383. . (Educational Testing Service, 
NJ) The practical utility of measures of 
; . Review of Educational Research, 
-1974(Sum), Vol 44(3), 307-329. — Describes and discuss. 
€s the broad and complex role of colleges as socializin 
‘Agencies. Recent research Suggests that the complexity o 
| the problems involved may soon yield to answers that 
_ are both valid and useful. 
3 8384. Barnett, Rosalind C. (Harvard U) Sex differ- 
. ences and age trends in occupational preference and 
- occupational prestige. Journal of С, ‘ounseling Psychology, 
—.1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 35-38.— Studied sex differences 
- and age trends in the relationship of occupational 


- preferences and aversions and occupational prestige in 
:531 male and 988 female middle- and up 
Class 9-17 yr old Ss to test the hypothesis that females 
learn early to avoid high-prestige occupations. Rank- 
- order correlation coefficients between empirically estab- 
lished prestige rankings and preference and aversion 
- rankings were calculated separately for each sex at each 
- age. The relationships between preference and prestige 
Were positive and stronger for the males than for the 
females; those between aversion and prestige were 
positive and stronger for females than for m 
tests for both relationships 
- concluded that males learn to prefer Prestigious occupa- 


3 Es females learn to avoid them.—Journal abstract. 
8385. 
» 


-middle- 


71 
| 


ге. 
Association of Educational Psychologists’ Journal & 
Newsletter, 1 73(Win), Vol 3(3), 13-17.—393 normal 
_ children in Aberdeen, Scotland, were rated by their 
_ teachers twice, a term apart, on the Rutter Question- 
oups from the sample were then compared: 
both Suner scored above the 

int, and the 


as maladjusted on only 1 of the 2 
ollow-up oral interviews with current 


subtest screeni 
of the North Carolina Ps, rani, 


ир. 
The nonstandard Systems resulted in significant aie 
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in time and both correlated significantly with the. actual 
raw score for the subtest, suggesting the applicability of 
nonstandard techniques for Screening purposes where 
time limitations are imposed.—R. S. Albin, 

8387. Evans, Ellis D. (U Washington) Measurement 
practices in early childhood education. In R. W. Colvin 
& E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A handbook 
for the training of early childhood educators. New York, 
NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.95. 

8388. Evans, Roy & Ferguson, Neil. Screening school 
entrants. AEP (Association of Educational Psychologists) 
Journal, 1974(Spr), Vol 3(6), 2-9.—Reviews the screening 
techniques and evaluation instruments available for 
preschool and early school testing of children, covering 3 
main areas: (a) prereading evaluation (reading readi- 
ness); (b) academic or school readiness; and (c) early 
identification of learning disabilities or learning poten- 
tial. The instruments are examined in terms of theit 
relevance and utility within the context of British Infant 
and Primary Schools. (21 ref)—I. L. Zimmerman. —— 

8389. Fincher, Cameron. (U Сеи Inst of Hie 
Education) Is the SAT worth its salt? An evaluation 
the use of the Scholastic Aptitude Test in the university 
system of Georgia over a thirteen-year period. Rei 
Educational Research, 1974(Sum), Vol 44(3), 2 Ji of 
—Contends that the genuine effectiveness and ШЇ eae 
the SAT may not lie either in its predictive ed 
its cost effectiveness. Other considerations may m ae 
relevant and should be studied more carefully. 1 x ДҮ, 
of the SAT should be supplemental to the here 5 
actions that facilitiate transition from 1 E ae 
another. Such decisions and actions should Де. КЕШ 
on predicted performance alone and may b 0) D. 
susceptible to successful cost accounting. ( 

Leed 


. 5 е 

8390. Gilman, David A. (Indiana ue 2 
economics and psychology of the report card. Muar, 
ment & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974008. economic 
157-162.—Describes the psychological and ec 
principles and theories that are used in involved in 
process and discusses some of the prop to the 
attempting to transfer these theories апар ested that 
evaluation of student achievement. It is ie assigning 
despite efforts to discredit the prices d theoretical 
grades to students, there is empirical g achievement. 
evidence that grading can aid students A 
52 ion fo 

r7 EM C & Ewen, E. (National wy 
Educational Research, Slou , England) Че 
work in English as a sec ne b) 
unit. Educational Research, 1974 E {Бе “mi 
121-125.—Applied the technique Б National Foun- 
terminable unit,” or T-unit, scoring the ded writing 
dation for Educational Research оре pater of Tests of 
speaking tests which are part of rer: During n 
English Proficiency for Immigrant were administer’ 
development of this method the tests hooling in Brit 
to Asian children with up to 5⁄ yrs 5С ting and $ 
The average T-unit length in m in Britain, Rb 
increased with increasing length of 5 Y ficiency dev 
much of their speaking and writing P 
oped after 3/ yrs.—J. B. Francis. 


8392. Goodwin, William L. (U Colorado) Evaluation 
in early childhood education. In R. W. Colvin & E. M. 
Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A handbook for the 
training of early childhood educators. New York, NY: 
Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.95. 

8393. Gottfredson, Gary D. & Holland, John L. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Vocational choices of men and women: A 
comparison of predictors from the Self-Directed Search. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 2X(1), 
28-44—Examined several predictors of occupational 
choice derived from J. L. Holland's 1973 theory of 
careers. Hypotheses that a person’s competencies, 
activities, self-estimates, interests, and vocational choices 
can be organized by a 6-category typology to understand 
and predict subsequent choice were tested. 894 men and 
989 women took the Self-Directed Search at entry into 2 
colleges and reported their occupational choices 1 or 3 
yrs later, All hypotheses received support, although the 
predictive efficiency varied, Current vocational choice 
was the best predictor of later choice and scores based on 
sex-specific norms were less efficient predictors than raw 
scores. Findings support both the theory and the validity 
of the Self-Directed Search assessment for men and 
women. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8394. Hicks, R. E. (Dept of the Public Service Board, 
Papua New Guinea) Vocational interests, values and 
abilities of some Australian high school students in 
гараа New Guinea: Cross-cultural comparisons. New 

uinea Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 17-24.—Com- 
ER a group of 31 male and 23 female Australian 
| үе high school students studying in Port Mores- 
Я ew Guinea, with (a) local students, (b) Australian 
a ents in Australia, and (c) norms for US students via 
Ds including the Pacific Vocational Interests 
AE Tum the Alport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 
cm locally designed tests. Scores indicate local New 
©] za students are more interested in clerical, numeri- 
VON social activities, and expatriates in artistic, 
WEN al, and sales activities. Expatriates place more 
pr голото and esthetic categories than US 
ed ДА he locally developed tests are highly correlat- 
ШР, predictive of success for both groups of students 

RES New Guinea.—C. Wright. 

Casos. Johnson, W. Russell; Sieveking, Nicholas A. & 
Positiorl arl S. (Vanderbilt U) Effects of alternative 
Büestiont si of open-ended questions in multiple-choice 
19740 naires. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
о X6) 716-178.—Conducted 2 studies 
white с pack high school and college students and 156 
HERE ege students to study the effect of the 
Noc nt of open-ended questions, relative to multiple- 
found iE ents on the responses elicited. Both studies 
end of at positionings at both the beginning and the 
elicited a predominantly multiple-choice questionnaire 
placeme мыса more responses than did either 

ae i fore When the 2 positions were used singly, 
Menta beginning was found to elicit more discrete 
Samples a Tesponse categories. This was true for black 
Maite to and white samples and for different question- 

83 96 J and lengths.—Journal abstract. 

meth; ees Leon. (Howard U, School of Education) 
Colvin & logical approach to evaluation. In R. W. 

E. M. Zaffiro (Eds), Preschool education: A 
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handbook for the training of early childhood educator. 
New York, NY: Springer, 1974. xviii, 362 p. $13.9: 

8397. Kelly, Eugene W. (Old Dominion U) Classroo 
discussions for personal growth and democratic prol 
lem-solving. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Oct), Vi 
75(1), 11-15.—Discusses bridging the psychosocial gap 
between the teacher and her pupils by the use of — 
informal meetings of the pupils without the teacher. The .— 
school counselor presides over such meetings. Members 
of such a discussion group should arrange themselves in g: 
a complete circle to reduce the psychological distances 
among the members. These meetings should discuss 
problems pertinent to the school community and should _ 
never indulge in fault-finding or meting out punishmei 
to an atypical member. Discussion of school problems 
could eventually include social problems, such as 
friendships with atypical members of the school —A. 


primary schools are 0 
schools by part-time withdrawal from their classes inte 
small groups. The teachers engaging in this work attend 
monthly inservice training sessions conducted by educa: 
tional psychologists. Some о 
rogram are described, and pot. 
of work with disturbed children in по 
discussed. (16 геѓ)—/. L. Zimmerman. 
8399. McCarthy, Barry W.; Wasserman, 


lors are most effective are identi! 
training is described, and the 
fessional roles are clarified. E 
program on the university and the program participants v. 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. Bi 
8400. Mirante, Timothy J. & Ryckman, David B. (Ое 
Washington) Classroom Behavior Inventory: Factor — 
verification. Journal of Research іп Personality, _ 
1974(Oct), Vol 8(3), 291-293.—3 factors of the 18-item 
inventory—Task-Oriented vs Distractibility, Extraver- E 
sion vs Introversion, and Considerateness vs Hostilit 
loaded perfectly, according to thea priori structure of. 
the instrument, on data from 2nd graders. Investigations 
of the reliability and objectivity of the scale аге б 


suggested. bby 
25301. Mitchell, John & Allen, Harry. (U Miami) 
Perception of a physically disabled counselor in a 
counseling session. Journal of Counseling Psychology, _ 
1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 710—73.—Conducted а counseling- - 
analog study to determine whether an apparently _ 
physically disabled counselor compared with an able- 
bodied counselor would be perceived as exi 
higher levels of 4 therapeutic iiu Ss were 189. 
undergraduates who were randomly divided into 2 4 


groups. 1 group viewed a videotaped counseling session 


(role-played) with the counselor in a wheelchair. The _ 


omparison group viewed the same counseling dyad 
‘except the counselor was seated in a chair. Both groups 
"rated their respective counseling tape sessions on the 
arrett-Leonard Relationship Inventory. The disabled 
counselor was rated significantly higher on all therapeu- 
ic variables compared with the same counselor when 
viewed as nondisabled. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. 8402. O'Rourke, Thomas W. & Conley, John A. (U 
llinois) Indices of evaluating course instruction. Jour- 
al of the American College Health Association, 
1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 234-241.—Describes the Course 
7 Evaluation Questionnaire (CEQ) developed by the office 
‘of Instructional Resources at the University of Illinois. 
ре as a tool for process evaluation, it is an attempt 
‘to measure such variables as instructor, textbook, 
‘homework, outside assignments, course content, method 
of instruction, and student interest. Extensive testing and 
revision produced a 50-item, later reduced to 25-item, 
“multiple choice instrument administered to students of 
“апу given course to evaluate teacher-curriculum impact. 
€ CEQ appears to fill the need for a test to measure 
relevancy, currency and justification, all topics of 
nterest to both student and administration. It also 
furnishes the instructor with an aid for revision of course 
. content, text, and methods of grading. The questionnaire 
| is appended.—A. de la Haba. 


1 Pankove, 
chools, NJ) Identification of the gifted. School Psychol- 
ist, 1974(Apr), Vol 28(4), 8-11.—Argues that gifted- 
ess is multidimensional, hence, identification of gifted 
dividuals requires the development of measures for 


are suggested: reports by peers, teachers, and parents on 
havior, 


5 of creative children may make them difficult for the 
acher who prefers a quiet classroom. Socioeconomic 
tus, ethnic or religious group membership, familial 
ona and Соо factors are all seen as impor- 
tant elements affecting the expression of giftedness. (1 
1)—D. R. Evans. : : i 06 
. 8406. Quattrocki, Carolyn G. Recognizing creative 
. potential in preschool children. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1974(Sum), Vol 18(2), 74-80.—Identified “creative po- 
tential” in 1,101 preschool children using the Stark- 


“te 
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weather Originality Test, obtaining 60% agreement v i 
predictions of preschool teachers. р 

8407. Rhoads, David J. Student-made tests, UMIC: 
University of Maryland Counseling & Personnel Services 
Journal, 1973-1974, Vol 4(1), 1—7.—Studied the effect of 
student participation in test construction on test s 
using 2 groups of 68 graduate and undergraduate 
students, one of which constructed 62 multiple-choice 
items for a midterm examination and one group which 
did not. Ss who participated in constructing the test 
significantly higher scores on it than Ss who did no 
construct it. 


comparing procedures for assessing ind 
educational growth. Center for Social Organization 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 197400); 
182, 17 p.—Developed a computer simulation procedi 
to reproduce the overall pattern of results obtained in. 
Educational Testing Service growth study (1971). Simus 
lated data for 7 sets of 10,000-15,000 cases were 
analyzed with several techniques for assessing growth, oF 
change, and these techniques were compared on 
basis of correlations between estimated and true gro 
scores. Growth was estimated most accurately by 
procedures that involved the difference between н: 
pretest and the posttest, and all estimates that invol 
this difference had approximately equal correlations 
true growth. The simple difference between pre- 
posttest scores was as accurate as any other eum 
easier to compute, and should be теапіпр Ш 
nonresearchers. It is concluded that ad 
complex procedures should demonstrate practical, 
just theoretical, advantages for their tect aa 
Tesearchers should be expected to utilize them. 
—Journal abstract. " 
8409. Schilling, Karl. (U Florida) The peer c" 
program in the residence halls of the Th Asse 
Florida. Journal of the American College Нед s à 2-patt 
tion, 1974(Feb), Vol 22(3), 182-184.—Descri t d 
peer counseling program consisting of P rothet 
assistants and student volunteers in à big- selecte 
sister system. Student resident assistants p onstralé 
from junior and senior applicants wio credit course, 
maturity and ability to relate to people. A As playing. 
in counseling skills, with emphasis om dministratofe 
prepares them for the job of counselorat faculty 
disciplinarian. Student volunteers are пеш n 
adviser and the resident assistant staff, chie 
orienting newcomers in the early wee! ait 
relinquishes his role of leader as studen 
—A. de la Haba. US ical 
8410. Sheverbush, Robert L. (U плов, МА 
Chicago) An analysis of subtests рег ori Ae 
students on the Stanford-Binet bienes 
Form L-M). Gifted Child Quarterly, 191460 
97-107.—Reports a cluster analysis O! be. 
Binet (S-B) subscores (Lutey узе), траге 
graders who had been found gifted Г show age 
equalized control group. Several tab les et 
socioeconomic status, median ceiling, ele: 
subscores. М tate 
8411. Stafford, Jerry. (Shippensbus e Diag о 
Reading test review: Reflections оп 


e volun! 
aders emere 
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Reading Scales. Reading World, 1974(Oct), Vol 14(1), Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 66(5), 736-740.—Studi 
5-8.—Re-examines the Diagnostic Reading Scales, an acquisition and nonspecific transfer effects in pr 
individually administered battery containing tests of learning by presenti i 
word recognition, oral reading, rate of reading, silent — passage to 3l 
reading, readin potential, and 6 supplementary phonics days, with each day consistin, 
tests. It is concluded that the instrument offers consider- 
able potential in diagnosing a wide variety of reading pletion q 
skills and needs. A more detailed description of passages, 
reliability and validity data is needed, however, as well as effects. Performance on the latter trials tended 
refined suggestions for recording oral reading behavior. deteriorate as a function of passage in the multi 
—C. K. Miller. choice condition. The percentage errors after the 
8412. Sue, Derald W. & Kirk, Barbara A. (California correct response were also greater in the multiple-chi 
State U, Hayward) Asian-Americans: Use of counseling than in the completion condition, Findings provide 
and psychiatric services on a college campus. Journal of evidence that learning-to-learn effects exist with 
Counseling Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 84-86. materials and suggest that repeated use of the multi le 
—Studied 3,053 Asian-American and non-Asian stu- choice test produces interference at the higher levels of 
dents in the 1966 freshman class of a large state learnin .—Journal abstract. : 
| university over a 4-yr period to determine usage of 8416. Wakefield, James A. et al. (U Houston) Tf 


mental health services. Asian-Americans underutilized geometric relationship between Holland's persona 


the campus psychiatric service but significantly overuti- typology and the Vocational Preference Inventory ' 


lized the counseling center. Possible reasons related to blacks. Journal of Counselin; Psychology, 1975(Jan 
the Asian-Americans’ subcultural values explain these 22(1), 58-60.—Administered Holland’s Vocation 
findings. Nearly 50% of Chinese-American females erence Inventory to 115 black undergraduates. Th 
Utilized mental health services of some kind. This scales of the inventory were tested for correspondent 
extremely high usage may be due to a domestic vs J. 1. Holland's denm zon using a met 
feminist conflict.—Journal abstract. recently presented by J. A. Wakefield and E. 

8413. Taylor, E. G. & Nuttall, D. L. Question choice Doughtie (see PA, Уо 51:8049). The scales for the t 
in examinations: An experiment in geography and Ss corresponded generally to Holland's model but n 


science. Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 16(2), well as they do for white Ss. 3 weaknesses in 


143-150.—Investigated the difficulties experienced by correspondence between the scales of black students 
examination candidates when faced with a choice of Holland's model were identified. The Realistic а 
questions. 220 candidates from 12 schools were asked to 


Holland’s model for blacks as for whites; the Social 


à different colored ink after the examination to see Enterprising scales were not as closely associated; and 


much more of the рај th ld answer. 280 the Conventional and Intellectual scales were not 
Pete taking, phys d as they are in Holland's model 


h Intellectual scales were not as closely associated | 
continue working on examination papers in geography in 
OW 


candidates from 15 schools taking physics examinations 
Were asked to work on different questions, answering as 
many as possible, with virtually unlimited time. Results 
indicate that a sizable minority of candidates were 
LI to choose the questions where they could show to 

st advantage, and that candidates awarded lower 
pades experienced greater difficulty in selecting ques- 
FEEN Possible changes in the structure of examinations 
findi in the instructions to candidates, based on these 
dings, are discussed.—J. B. Francis. 


8417. (U Maryland) H 
scales on the Strong Voca Blank and 
Kuder Occupational Interest s id 
occupational codes. Journal of Counselin; 
1975(Jan), Vol 22(1), 24-27.—Compared the arra: 
high-interest occupations oduced by the Strong 


8414, Valine, Warren J. (Auburn U) Focused feed- 
back with video tape as an Sid in d ie underac- Holland-type summary codes were 


hieving college f Behavior, arrays of occupations ‘and were analyzed by correlated ё 
ge „freshman, Sre f sd ае r correlations. A frequency percentag 


1974(May), Vol 502 - ied the effects of 

Video feedback Aer o underachieving count showed 85% of the pairs ‘of summary codes 7 

college freshmen on grade point average (GPA). 3 groups identical characteristics, and some support was found fo 

received either counseling with imediate feedback (I J. L. Holland’s hexagon.—Journal abstract. UKE 

Ма video tape, with delayed video feedback, or with no $418, Whitely, Susan E. & Dawis, René V. ( 

о feedback. A control group received no counseling. Effects of cognitive intervention on latent ability 
TOups did not significantly differ on pregroup-post- measured from analogy items. Journal of Education 

Broup differences in GPA. The IF group "Perensed im Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 665). 710-117.— Cognitive 

intraception as measured by the Edwards Personal intervention may рий ү be used to investigate both. | 

ene Бейше: 64% of the Ss indicated that video ш cognitive processed un pm den peo 3 

was helpful i i ion. (27 ге e possible incorporation i ] 
=G. R. Breed. pta ш porci oe 9 abilty preg inner-city high school students 
15. Voss, James F. (U Pittsburgh) Acquisition and were randomly assigned to 1 of 5 experimental condi- 
Specific transfer effects in prose learning as a tions or to the control group and were administ 
ion of question form. Journal of Educational test-inteivention-retest sequence using verbal апа 
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ms. It was found that although latent ability estimates 
ay be significantly increased by a short intervention, 
ifiability depends on the lype of intervention. 
hermore, it was found that general types of relation- 
ips may effectively mediate analogy item solving. (21 
'ournal abstract. 
19. Wilson, Robert M. (U Maryland, Reading Ctr) 
prehension diagnosis. Reading World, 1974(Oct), 
ol 14(1), 49-50. —Evidence Suggests that a teacher's 
method of questioning may affect his assessment of a 
udent’s reading comprehension. There appears to be 
little justification for asking a child literal questions 
‘about what he has read without his having access to the 
cing the memory burden, child and 
to concentrate on other aspects of 


Prediction of final g 
during the Ist 3 wks 


ре l ability test 
пега ability tests 


in the academic уе, 


J еа assist- 
cope with traditional large 
“lecture college courses.—Journal abstract. 
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ypes of problems. 
blem types, coding 
ore accuracy in 1 case, while 
s showed significantly greater 
(a) format 
logical-tree 
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чиш higher Tesponse rate was obtained than 
when he said he represented Marketing Facts, a fictitious 
firm. 

8423. Cross, Stan & Renner, Edward. (Kansas State 
U) An interaction analysis of police-black relations, 
Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. X1), 54-61.—Analyzes person-to-person police- 
blackinteractions, excluding variationsarising either from 
conflicting social roles or from the personalities of the 
participants. A person may or may not possess interac- 
tive skills for a situation, may or may not share a 

articular role definition for the situation, and the role 
or the individual may or may not be clear. All 
Components are given a range of tolerable variation. The 
implications of an interaction model are discussed,—R. 
J. Albers. 

8424. Donnelly, James H. & Etzel, Michael J. (U 
Kentucky) Attempting to operationalize product new- 
ness: A reply to Ostlund and Tellefsen. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 761—763.—Re- 
sponds to L. E. Ostlund and B. Tellefsen’s (see PA, Vol 
53:Issue 4) questions regarding some methodological 
procedures, including the operationalization of product 
newness, employed in a 1973 study by J. H. Donnelly et 
al. These questions are addressed in an attempt to clarify 
the procure and conclusions of the Donnelly et al 
investigation. 

8425, Feldman, Jack M. (U Florida) Note on the 
utility of certainty weights in expectancy theory. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 727-130. 
—Tested the ‘usefulness of “certainty of response" as а 
moderator variable in expectancy models in the context 
of M. Fishbein's 1967 construct of "attitude toward the 
act." The direct evaluation of 5 job-seeking behaviors by 
a racially and socioeconomically heterogeneous гаш 
of 200 18-50 yr old men was predicted from 
combinations of outcome evaluation, outcome expectan- 
ч, and respponse certainty. Contrary to the hypothe 

e simple sum of the evaluations of the outcomes О 
each behavior best 


predicted the directly measured 
evaluation. Results 


are discussed in terms of posing 
modifications of the expectancy model and the conah 
of uncertainty as reflected in subjective probability 
estimates.—Journal abstract. is 
8426. Gwynne, Jeffrey L. (Illinois Dept of Lm 
Enforcement, Bureau of Identification, Joliet) y 
Specific concern test for the detection of deceptio i 
Journal of Police Science & Administration, MILL 
Vol 2(1), 38-39.—Proposes a specific sequencing. d 
irrelevant, relevant, and control questions in the ро y 
graph рс 80 that responses by Ss to relevant 2л 
ошо questions can be compared on a one-to-o 
asis. 
8427. Harrell, Gilbert D. & Bennett, Peier D. 
(Michigan State U) An evaluation of the ехрес к 
value model of attitude measurement for physici iG 
Prescribing behavior. Journal of Marketing Rescue 
1974(Aug), Vol 11(3), 269-278.—Presents data ош 
research which used expectancy value and horman 
belief measures to redict physicians’ drug brat А 
preference and Бейсен. тоир depth interviews; 
attitude measures, and data from a panel of presb 
physicians were employed to test M. Fishbein's be 
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- . vioral intentions model. Ss were internists and general 
ractitioners whose attitudes and behavior in the 
treatment of diabetes mellitus were assessed. Results 
support the use of the Fishbein model in behavioral 
intention and attitude studies. The correlation between 
actual behavior and behavioral intention was only 
moderate (.40), although this can be explained by the 
specifics of the diabetes condition and methodological 
difficulties. Behavioral intention was a much stronger 
correlate of evaluative beliefs than it was of actual 
behavior. (29 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

8428. Kuykendall, Jack L. (California State U, San 
Jose) Styles of community policing. Criminology: An 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 12(2), 229-240. 
—Discusses 4 policing styles as they reflect the reactive- 
proactive emphasis given to various combinations of 
positive and negative methods and counselor and 
enforcer roles. 

8429. Levin, Irwin P. (U Iowa) Averaging processes 
in ratings and choices based on numerical information. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 786-790.—A 
total of 87 university students were presented sets of 
numbers said to represent sample price information from 
Brocery stores. Ss rated the relative desirability of 
Shopping at each of a series of stores and were also asked 
to make paired-comparison preference choices. In Exp І 
Some sets contained favorable information, some con- 
tained unfavorable information, and some contained 
ud information added to the favorable or unfavora- 
m in otn The addition of neutral information led 
mn lecrease in the polarity of responses. This is 
fo ME with an averaging, but not an adding, 
E en of how the information was integrated. In 

| AR .Sets of favorable or unfavorable information 

ies z size, and a set-size effect was obtained. The 
ds d е amount of favorable or unfavorable informa- 
for b € more extreme the response. This is accounted 

B uns that an initial neutral expectancy was 

GM the information presented.—Journal 

Ls Lidz, Charles W. (Yale U) The cop-addict 

Police Cotton of police-suspect interaction. Journal of 

10. aces & Administration, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 

observer ccompanied vice squad policemen, as ап 

Шы: А Study their interactions with suspected 

Which is i ese interactions are seen as a "game model" 

Бе in contrast with the "professional model" of 

E guardians of the social order. A game model 

\ ehavioral at competition, rules, and fairness prescribe 
Mui interactions. It is concluded that the focus 
alleged „on lessening tensions between police and 
relationship har by. Strength eee ela oe 

Rican he that support peaceful and fair relations 

8431 "cha Sides.—R. J. Albers. 
ogy) кае Сагу L. (Massachusetts Inst of Technol- 

buyer beh ion of a modified linear learning model of 

1974 Aug) meee, Journal of Marketing Research, 

ance of е, Ol 1163), 279-285.—Examined the pas 

болран рач model of individual buyer behavior 
Бес. Stati data from gasoline diaries kept by 1,074 
the model apum data are presented to illustrate use of 

Or pricing decision making under a set of 
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assumptions about competitive behavior in a mark 
situation. 

8432. Lundman, Richard J. (U Delaware) Do 
police-citizen encounters. Journal 0| Police Scie d 
Administration, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 22-27.—Conduc| 
a 15-mo study, using 7 participant-Os, to investigate t 
nature, anus and social processes of dom 
(husband-and-wife) police-citizen encounters. Os reco 
ed and analyzed 1,978 police calls involving verbal. 
nonverbal interaction with citizens. Using a new del 
tion of “domestics,” noncriminal encounters of this t 
constituted only 77 (4%) of all encounters 
these 77, communicative acts of officers and. 
were essentially polite and nonviolent. (30 ref)—R. 
Albers. ` 

8433. McFarland, 
occupational analysis 
engineeri teams. US AFHRL Technical 
1974(Jul No 74-54, 11 p.—ldentified and eval 
areas in which US Air Force management engi 
teams (MET) might benefit from occupational re: 
data. Occupational research data were provided 
supplemental input to the development of MET 
neered manpower standards for base-level data auto 
tion. The analysis revealed that the techniques used 
MET and occupational analysis yielded essentially | 
same information. A number of areas were identifi 
which occupational research data and techniques с 
loyed by MET.—Journal absirat 
‘erence R. (U Washington) Expectan 

pational 


and empirical s 
reviewed. Fin indic 
the latter опе. 


pplications of the theory hi 
been poorly designed. A variety of remedies. 
suggested. А ref)—Journal abstract. | na 
35. Nevin, John R. (U Wisconsin, Graduate Sch 
of Business, Madison) Laboratory experiments. 
estimating consumer : A validation. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 11) 
‘Assessed the extent to which the simuli 


ly valid estimates of consumer reactions to price che 
in the market place, and whether the product class under — | 
study affects the external validity of laboratory-generat- | 
ed demand estimates. 3 experiments—a sales area 

experiment, a simulated shopping experiment, 


paired-preference experiment—were conducted wi 


consumers from 2 small midwestern cities whose pur- 
rices were asses 


chases of various drinks at different 5 
Findings show that both simulated shopping and 
preference studies generated reasonably val d estimates | 
of consumers’ reactions to real-life price changes for 
brands of cola, and relatively invalid estimates for co 
There was a tendency for laboratory estimates, p 

larly for coffee, to overstate the actual effects of 


.9'122—044 1 


anges and to become less valid 


| classes.—L. Gorsey. 

— 8436. Norman, Kent L. & 
Alabama) Integration of attributes in bus transporta- 
tion: of Applied 
.— Studied 


provided 
frequency of Service, and 


n E. & Tellefsen, Brynulf. (U 
hip between consumers’ cate- 


759-760.—An earlier study conducted in 1973 by J. H. 


y et al (see PA, Vol 51:1939) concluded that an 
individual's breadth 


| original 
| abstract. 
e 


current status 
and assessing 
ource parame- 
Б technologies. 
current metho- 
the objectives 
e review fails to provide 
quantizing human resource 
f a normative 


P. (Bell 
] readability of context 
passages pection rates. Journal of 

"Applied Psychology, 1 974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 679-682. In 2 
| experiments 92 undergraduates studied a 1,200-word (19- 


Paragraph) passage prepared in a standard (Flesch 
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context effects on inspection rate were observed when $$ 
Were switched from standard to difficult material, 


Lewandowski, Denis, (Middle Tennessee State U, Ctr for 
the Study of Crime, Law Enforcement & Corrections) 
m for Psychological assessment of law enforce- 
ment officers: Initial evaluation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Aug), Vol 35(1, Pt 2), 651-654.—For the initial 
evaluation of Tennessee’s Law Enforcement Candidate 
Assessment Program, 104 Metropolitan and 92 nonme- 
tropolitan candidates for Police certification were stud- 
ied and compared with respect to their scores on the 
MMPI, Kuder Preference Record—Vocational (Form 
CH), and Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test (Form J). 
The mean profiles for each group individually, as well as 
the profiles for the groups combined, were calculated. 
Results show that the nonmetropolitan applicants were 
older and had lower IQ scores than the metropolitan 
group. Both groups approached the MMPI in a “faking 
good” manner. These profiles, nevertheless, were rela- 
tively flat and hovered around the mean. In terms of 
interests, both groups showed peaks in the social service 
area with the metropolitan sample scoring somewhat 
higher than the nonmetropolitan group, who also showed 
a strong interest in outdoor activities. Their on 
interests appeared to be approximately equal. Althoug! 
caution is suggested in interpreting the results, the i 
indicate that, if Psychopathology is present in police 
officers, it will most commonly be manifest as | 
character disorder as described by the 4-9 or 4-3 MMP! 
profile code lype.—Journal abstract. & 
8441. Weeks, Gerald D.; Kelly, Michael J iq 
is, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U) Studies i 
interactive communication: V. Cooperative probier 
solving by skilled and unskilled typists in a fate 
ter mode. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), id 
59(6), 665-674. person teams of 8 skilled and E 
killed typists each (female high school students) спораи 
ated to solve credible, real-world problems by comme 
cating through interconnected typewriters or, as т. 
control, by conversing face-to-face.’ Performance Yo) 
assessed by (a) the time taken to solve a problem, > 
measures of behavioral activity, and (c) BE 
of verbal Output. All 3 criteria showed large differenc © 
between face-to-face conversation and communice HOF 
Via typewriter. There were, however, no Uu 
between the 2 groups of typists оп any criteria even w Si 
they communicated by typewriter, in part because # 0; 
less of the total time was spent typing, and in p 
pecause Ss composed their own messages. Findings uir 
implications for the use of keyboard terminals 
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telecommunications and interactive computer system. 
—Journal abstract . 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


8442. Abe, J. (U Tohoku, Japan) [Urban-rural 
differences in counseling of adolescents in present-day 
Japan.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 29(128), 583-591.—Presents in- 
formation regarding vocational choices of about 1,000 
Japanese adolescents. Choice reflects the historical social 
structure of the family and the community and is a wa 
of maintaining the life space of the individual. (Englis| 
summary) 

8443. Akman, Allan; Nordhauser, Fred & Roach, 
James F. fem Automation Corp, Silver Spring, MD) 
A technical description of the icer Procurement 
Model (TOPOPS) US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jul), No 73-76, 50 p.—Presents a comprehensive 
mathematical formulation of the aggregate-level, com- 
puter-based model of the US Air Force system, TOPOPS 
pel Objective Plan for the Officer Procurement 
0), It is designed to simulate officer accession and 

aining and achieve optimal solutions in terms of either 
Cost minimization or accession quality maximization 
Ya a S-yr procurement period. The technical descrip- 
Pe the objective functions and constraints in 
2m olic terms. A hypothetical sample problem for 
duties cost is presented, and the results are 
anal s - The problem is also subjected to sensitivity 
a ysis which examines the impact of various policies 

ы and accession quality. The computer-generated 
e included in an appendix.—Journal abstract. 
Public ve M. G. & Taudevin, L. R. (Dept of the 
Papua N Tvice Board, Psychological Services Branch, 
Шке ew Guinea) Vocational interests and aptitude 
Guinea e predictors of success of R105 drivers. New 
ports op Zchologist, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 30-33.—Re- 
js ds the predictive validity of vocational interest 

iw Gan ple of dump truck driver trainees in Papua 
ion M. Results suggest that vocational interest 

8445, A be added to the aptitude test battery. 
Nornan ыле David С.; Alf, Edward F. & Abrahams, 
ment Ct Aus Navy Personnel Research & Develop- 
ment of race Diego, CA) The unobtrusive measure- 
ists. US oeil bias among recruit classification special- 
Technical Ae Personnel Research & Development Center 
ed wheth €port, 1974(Oct), No 75-6, 47 p.—Investigat- 
black i there are significant differences between 
treatment white classification interviewers in their 
паше of of black and white US Navy recruits. The 
essentiall the classification procedure resulted in the 
White id random assignment of 2,413 black and 15,339 
proce MR to 8 black and 38 white classifiers. This 
Tacial bias Obviated numerous problems inherent in 
White ee The major hypothesis that black and 
Teatment of bs would be differentially biased in their 

2nd h aa and white recruits was not supported. 

oi Ta {к esis that classifiers within either racial 
lack and wit differentially biased in their treatment of 
Sizes Were side recruits was also not supported. Sample 
little as 1% агре that classifier bias accounting for as 
© of the criterion would have been detected as 
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significant. Thus, there was neither statistically п 
practically significant bias detected among classificatio 
specialists.—Journal abstract. Е 

8446. Barocas, Harvey A. (Bernard M. Baruch Co 


Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20( 
113-121.—An iatrogenic ailment is one unintention: 
caused by a physician in his attempts to heal. Similarly, 
police may cause iatrogenic disturbances in 
attempts to bring order. Elements of crises and polic 
roles which may aggravate crises are discussed. A po 
training model is presented. 

8447. Bennett, M. (U Hong Kong) Interest pai 
work expectancy and occupational opportunities in 
South Pacific cultures. New Guinea Psychol 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(1), 25-29.— Compared scores on | 
Pacific Vocational Interest Analysis (PVIA) of М! 
sian high school students in Fiji (л = 170) and in’ 
Hebrides (n = 119). Significant differences (| 
appeared on 5 of the 8 PVIA scales between the 
as a whole and in within-sex comparisons. New Heb 
students’ scores indicate less occupational sophisticati 
and lower expectations. Interests in both groups s 
negatively related to existing opportunities in f 
respective areas. Applications for vocational counsel 
in developing nations are discussed.—C. Wright. 

8448. Buzzotta, V. R.; Lefton, Robert É; ri 
Dean & Sherberg, Mannie. A pragmatic approach 
sales training. Training & Development Journa 
1974(Nov), Vol 28(11), 34-42.—Advocates a system 
10-step approach to sales training as a program that 
results. Abstract concepts are avoided, and role pla; 
provides practice in actually carrying out recommen 
techniques. After faults are diagnosed, prescriptions. 
cures are given, always with attention to practi 
procedures that can be carried over from training t 
specific sales contacts. Continuous follow-up research 18 ` 
(m to make sure the training is producing worthwhile: 
sales results.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8449. Cobb, B. B. & Nelson, P. 


City, OK) Aircraft-pilot other pre-employ 
experience as factors i 
controller trainees. FAA Off e of Aviation Medi 
Report, 1974(Sep), А 

Aviation Agency (F. 
trainees (1,740 hired during 1960-1963; 2,352 hire 
during 1969) were followed ap to determine those still 
ATC work as of January 1, 1973. Retention in ATC work 
was more closely related to entry age than to aptitude е 
levels, educational levels, or уре of aviation-related ` 
experience prior to training. Ss with previous pilot. 
experience had lower retention rates than did Ss with ni 
aviation-related experience. Findings suggest that 0 
previous ATC work should receive credit points 
eligibility ratings for hiring ATC trainees. For en rout 


: 8450-8457 


Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-63, 9 p.—Presents a model 
| which relates the growth of pilot ability to the student's 
easingly refined cognitive discriminations about his 
ng performances made possible by his improved 
amiliarity with the phenomena of flight gained while 
| practicing aircraft control tasks. As the student pilot 
| becomes familiar with his flying tasks, he anticipates his 
control requirements. Consequently, his performance 
‘improves. This leads to better error discriminations, 
"increased aircraft control effectiveness, and more famili- 
‘arity with the phenomena of flying, which is in turn 
| followed by another incremental cycle. This interpreta- 
“tion views the acquisition of flying skill as a spiral-type 
expanding cognitive process rather than as a linear-type 
‘Perceptual motor skill refinement process.—Journal 
| abstract. 
© 8451. Frenzel, Gunnel; Lilieblad, Bertil; Skóld, Per & 
Stahlberg, Berit. [Investigations concerning the 
enlistment of conscripts.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
| 1974(Jun) No 102, 46 po discussions of 7 
| experiments on the reliability of psychological judgments 
of Swedish enlisted personnel, the judgment of soldier 
- eligibility and commanding officer eligibility, the activit 
| of the unit psychologist in interviewing personnel and 
designing educational programs, the development of 
- tests of mechanical and technical knowledge of military 
"personnel and the assessment of the validity and 
_ reliability of these tests, and the development of a revised 
"Enlistment" test for all entering personnel.— English 
abstract. 
.—. 8452. Frieling, E.; Kannheiser, W, & Lind R. (U 
Augsburg, W Germany) Some results with the German 
form of the Position Analysis Questionnaire (PAQ). 


1 PAQ, made by 3 groups of 
Were incorporated into the РА! Bd (the 

ey students analyzed 

Bd. Average interrater 
average reliability of the individual 
2, 70 industrial psycholo- 
59 attributes, modified to 
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tions resembled the distribution of actual employment 
with some notable exceptions. Findings demonstrate that 
the use of sex-based interest inventory norms is unrealis- 
tic because they create distributions that diverge greatly 
from the distribution of actual employment. Implications 
of the congruence between kinds of people and their 
employment are discussed for vocational guidance, test 
development, and career development research and 
theory. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8454. Henry, Peter H. & Engelken, Edward J. A laser- 
generated visual display and tracking task for a link 
GAT-1 flight trainer. USAF School of Aerospace Medicine 
Technical Report, 1974(Sep), No 74-36, 28 p.—Details the 
electronics and hardware of a prototype test system that 
permits assessment of a pilot’s ability to track a target 
which moves about 3 Separate axes: vertically (altitude), 
laterally, and in depth (range). A low-cost laser-generat- 
ed visual display and rear Projection screen is used to 
create the visual tracking task which is crudely akin to 
aerial refueling or formation flying. Performance is 
assessed on-line in terms of integrated absolute tracking 
error and time on target, by using a bench-top analog 
computer and simple hardware. A 14-channel analog 
tape recorder collects the data necessary for subsequent 
га operator analysis.—Journal abstract. 

455. 
Vocational decision-making models: A review and 
Comparative analysis. Review of Educational Research, 
1974(Sum), Vol 44(3), 331-349. Notes that vocational 
decision-making (VDM) models are similar in many 
Ways to decision theory and to each other, but are not 
interchangeable. These models are applicable to different 
lypes of decisions, and vary substantially in their 
assumptions about the decision maker and the condi- 
tions under which the decision is made. No evaluative 
conclusions have been reached, but research has. isolated 
Some fundamental issues which future theorists and 
researchers should confront. (2% р ref)—P. D. Larah 

8456. Karp, Harvey B. (Old Dominion U, School 0 
Business Administration) What's going on? Training i 
Development | Journal, 1974(Nov), Vol 28(11) 46-50. 
—Derives from Gestalt concepts another approach bj 
training salespeople. Besides knowledge of the produsi 
success depends on making and maintaining connu 
with the prospect, on working with resistance rather t А 7 
overcoming it, and on flexibility, or constant awarene 
of what's going on in the sales situation. М 

8457. Lewis, William E. et al. (McDonnell ро 
Corp, St Louis, MO) Precision measuring equipme p 
(PME) individualized instruction. US AFHRL Te | 
Report, 1974(Aug) No 74-46, 62 p.— Describes d 
development, administraton, and evaluation of se al 
Paced programed and audio-visual (АУ) instructione 
materials to assess the feasibility of individualizing d 
PME course as part of the US Air Force An 
Instructional System (AIS). The materials for a 9 i 
block of instruction included printed and AV media The 
Covered complex cognitive and performance skills. | d 
35 trainees achieved 99% of the performance OE E 
on the Ist attempt. Trainee attitudes toward wale 
materials and system as measured by an attitude s it 
Were positive. Reduction in training time coupled E. 
trainee achievement supports the feasibility of indivi 
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epson, David А, & Dilley, Josiah S. (U Iowa) ' 


alizing the PME course as part of the AIS. Projected cost 
savings for 1,025 students argue strongly for the cost- 
effectiveness of individualizing the entire PME course 
and other similar technical training courses.—Journal 
abstract. 

8458. Mandia, Richard J. (Betz Lab, Trevose, PA) 
Sales training: As simple as P-A-C. Training & Develop- 
ment Journal, 1974(Nov) Vol 28(11), 15-20.—The 
Parent-Adult-Child concept of personality in transac- 
tional analysis provides a frame of reference for training 
in the skillful handling of people. A 3-5 day continuous 
session starting with a personality inventory question- 
naire and stressing personality theory has proven to be a 
practical training program. 

8459. Meyer, Robert P.; Laveson, Jack 1.; Weissman, 
Neal S. & Eddowes, Edward E. (Design Plus, St Louis, 
MO) Behavioral taxonomy of undergraduate pilot 
training tasks and skills: Surface task analysis, taxono- 
my structure, classification rules and validation plan. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-33(2), 
102 p.—Assimilates and directs taxonomic theory toward 
a practical application in flying training research. A 
Surface task analysis is developed on the basis of a 
breakdown of task elements according to the cue, mental 
action, and motor action involved. The tasks analyzed 
fall into 3 categories: fundamental and composite 
transitions and continuous transactions. A cubic taxo- 
nomic structure is developed with cue and mental and 
motor action dimensions, and a set of classification rules 
аге provided for locating any flying training task in a 
Specific “pigeon hole” within the taxonomic structure. A 
шге for evaluating the validity of the system is 
ad ais for use during the 2nd phase of this ongoing 
p s glossary, an appendix of surface task analyses, 
s P qed bibliography of 35 studies on taxono- 
S Vent and applications related to flying tasks 

8 EAD ed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Memes Neumann, Idell & Abrahams, Norman М. 
ос ion of Naval _ Academy applicants with 
ey and science interests. US Navy Personnel 
1974000) 9 Development Center Technical Report, 
in Y р 75-7, 20 p.—Used the Strong Vocational 
ОБА dn (SVIB) to identify individuals more likely 
Naval eee or science program at the US 
midshipmen emy. A dichotomous criterion based on 
other mai п major selections (i.e., engineering-science vs 
response do) Was used to construct a scale using SVIB 

Е UD half the 1973 graduating class (М = 435). 
graduates s прес on the remaining 1973 

A 1220) vel as the 1976 (N = 1,141) and 1977 
study the rel а Ses. The 1976 class was also used to 
ment at th lationship between the scale and disenroll- 
Using a ШЕ academy. Test-retest reliability was assessed 
SVIB und group of the 1977 class who completed the 

Toss-validat Selection and experimental conditions. 
Were нае partial correlations of .57, .62, and .63 
Indicating 4 E the 1973, 1976, and 1977 classes, 
Sipnificanze f gh degree of statistical and practical 
selecting c, the scale for differentiating between Ss 
est 5 neineering-scien th j 
St-restest v. : ce rather than another major. 
Were orrelations of .80 and .81 for 2 subgroups of 
obtained. A linear progression between scale 
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scores and disenrollment rates for the 1976 class wa 
observed.—Journal abstract. ‘Se 
8461. Pina, Manel. The assignment of airmen by 
solving the transportation problem. US АЕН, 
Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-58, 10 p.—Discusses. 
techniques to help US Air Force managers understand 
some of the many optimization methods available—one - 
which directly optimizes payoff values and one whi 
indirectly optimizes payoff values. The policy of fill а 
the policy of fit are described. It is suggested that 
techniques for solving the transportation problem v 
give the Air Force manager insight into at least 
assignment policies and will pose questions which mi 
be considered in trying to optimize assignment of Bas 
Military Training graduates to their Air Force Special 
Code.—Journal abstract. Е 
8462. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll, Columb; 
[Psychic determinants of professional choice.] ( 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(May-- 
Vol 29(128), 563-582.— Vocational choice is not an 
but a developmental process. Determinant factors 2 
economic, social, and psychological. Psychological det 
minants include intelligence, aptitudes, interests, val 
and self-concept. (English summary) (32 ref) 
8463. Triandis, Harry C.; Feldman, Jack M.; 
David E. & Harvey, William M. (U Illinois, Url 
Champaign) Designing preemployment training for 
hard to employ: A cross-cultural psychologica 
proach. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
59(6), 687-693.—A review of reports concerninj 
effects of training of the hard-to-employ suggest that | 
training is ineffective. One major factor responsible foi 
the lack of success may be the neglect of culturi 
variables. A theoretical framework is presented. which 
helps in the design of training programs that ta 


cultural variables into account. (69 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


8464. Wiener, Yoash & Schneiderman, Mark L. (í 
Western Reserve U) Use of job information | 


Journal of Applied Psychology, 
699-704.-Conducted 2 factorially designed experiment 
to investigate the extent to which i information ` 
used by interviewers as а criterion foi ‹ 

Exp | 48 experienced and 48 unexperienced 
interviewers received identical job information. Ay 
cant information was either relevant or irrelevant to the 
job information. Ss’ judgments were based on compos- 
ites of relevant and irrelevant information segments. 
Each of the segments was either favorable or unfavora: 
ble. Exp II replicated Exp 1, except that the 48 Ss did no 


receive job information. indings indicate extensive 
of job information. Availability of at 
reduced the effect of irrelevant attributes on decisi 
but did not eliminate it. Use of job informati 


enhanced by experience in 


tract. 
з. Woodruff, Robert R.; Smith, James F. & Morris, 


Robert A. Use of the TAG simulator in USAF 
undergraduate pilot training (UPT), Phase 1. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 74-61, 38 
— Evaluated a T-37 flight training simulator with limite: 
i ability to determine the extent t 


"which its technology could be used to substitute for 
flying hours in the UPT T-37 syllabus. A special syllabus 
^ maximizing the simulator’s capabilities was used. The Ist 
phase in which 6 UPT students were trained in the 
j опат by 8 experienced instructors is described. The 
Students completed contact training in 23.4 flying hrs (a 
“Savings of 3.8 hrs), and they completed instrument 


"training in 9.7 flying hrs (a savings of 11.1 hrs).—Journal 
"abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


8466. Balch, David E. (State of California Dept of 
 Jüstice Commission on Реасе Officer Standards & 
| Training, Los Angeles) Performance rating systems: 
Suggestions for the police. Journal of Police Science & 
Administration, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 40-49.—Describes 7 
| performance rating systems and the errors that can arise 
in pene them. Based on studies by the US Army and 
- Navy of the effectiveness of various systems, the “paired- 
| choice” or “forced choice” system was selected for 
| testing in 3 police departments of different size, location, 
and organization. Officers were tanked both by their 
| Supervisors and their peers, and in each of the 3 

departments the 2 rankings were almost identical. 
.. Results thus indicate that the paired-choice System can 

correctly identify the officers who are doing the best job. 


8467. Baty, D. L.; Wempe, T. E. & Huff, E. M. 
_ (NASA, Ames Research Ctr, Man-Machine Integration 


{ Study on аїгсга map 
- display location and orientation. JEEE Transactions on 
1974(Nov), Vol 4(6), 
/ 560-568.—6 airline pilots participated in a fixed-base 
simulator study to determine the effects of 2 horizontal 

- Situation display panel locations relative to the vertical 
| situation display and of 3 map orientations on manual 
| piloting performance. Significant performance differ- 
conditions and among 

| pilots but none between map locations and orientations, 
_ illustrating the potential tracking accuracy of such a 


p African managers with respect to s 


pared US mili 
in each grou; 


elf-actualiza- potentiall 
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8469. Chernik, Doris A. & Phelan, Joseph G. (Califor- 


nia State U, Los Angeles) 


management: |. 
need satisfactio! 


Attitudes of women in 
Job satisfaction: A Study of perceived 
n as a function of job level. International 


Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 20(1-2), 
94—98.—662 bank employees responded to a mail survey 
of job satisfaction based on A. Maslow’s need hierarchy, 


indicating their 
Amount of nee 
occupational lev 


Sex, education, job level, and salary. 
d satisfaction was positively related to 
el and negatively related to hierarchical 


level of the need. Male ratings of the importance of each 
need were positively related to hierarchical level of the 


need. Females, 
important need, 


however, rated security as their most 


although it is lowon Maslow's hierarchy, 


Results confirm earlier findings and extend the 
generally of earlier studies by including non-manageri- 
S. 


al-level 


— MW. К. Street. 


8470. Churchill, Gilbert A.; Ford, Neil M. & Walker, 
Orville C. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Measuring the job 
satisfaction of industrial salesmen. Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1974(Aug), Vol 11(3), 254-260.—Describes a 
job satisfaction measure specifically designed for indus- 


trial 


salesmen. Norms, a detailed description of the 


methodology used, and suggested techniques for evaluat- 


ing the measur 
construct validit 


€'s factor structure, reliability, and 
y are presented. The questionnaire 


assesses various job components, including the job itself, 
fellow workers, supervision, company policy and sup- 
Port, pay, promotion, and customers. Data from several 
Samples of salesmen support the reliability of x. 
measure, although validity measures are considere 
somewhat equivocal. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 


8471. Fisher, 


Allan H. & Rigg, Leslie S. (Human 


Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, es 
Career potential of enrollees in PLC, ROC and AVROC: 


comparison of 


surveys conducted in May 1972 and 


May 1973. Alexandria, VA: Air Force Human Re- 


Sources Lab, Мап 


power Development Branch, MR 74-5, 


1973. 60 p-—Reports that from 30 to 40% of the M 
in the Navy Reserve Officers Candidate program, the 


Aviation Reserve 
Marine Corps Pla 
intent to pursue a 
benefits. Reasons 
similar for both ye 
8472. Garza, 


Technical Re; 


1 ] ors in South of certain milita; : 
Africa.—R. S. Albin. _ Operational Sedo appears feasible. Unique attributes of 


1038 


tary and civil service personnel (n = 
p) having similar job types and ne 
comparable accounting and finance career ladders. e 
reveal distinct differences between the 2 populations, 


With the magnitude of the differences being highly 
variable as fi 


Generally, 
the tasks 


Officers Candidate program, and E. 
toon Leaders Class program india 
military career, regardless of finan 
given for entering the programs wer 
ars of the survey. В 
Andrew T. & Carpenter, James 5. 


Comparative job attributes of airmen and civil service 
Personnel having similar job types. US Ud 
rt, 1974(May), No 74-45, 15 p.—Co 


unctions of specific job types consideres 
civilians performed a larger number of ta Er 
i and overall jobs they perform were they 
difficult; they found their jobs more interesting; an 
ference are felt that their jobs he 
ction among training. In view of these differences in attributes and id 
ly higher cost of military personnel, conversi 


: ап 
made greater use of their talents 


hi 2i. a eet 
positions to civilian positions to T? 


civilian and military personnel point out the necessity for 
further research into their causes and consequent effects 
in such areas as promotion, skill upgrading, center 
progression, worker attitudes, and retention.—Journal 
abstract. 

8473, Gilson, Richard D. & Fenton, Robert E. (Ohio 
State U) Kinesthetic-tactual information presentations: 
Inflight studies. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(6), 531-535.—Compared 
the efficacy of a kinesthetic-tactual compensatory 
display with 2 types of visual displays in a highly 
structured approach and landing task and a less 
structured task involving tight turns about a point. 
Results show that a 55% reduction in tracking error was 
obtained using the tactual display along with decreased 
maximum altitude variations and decreased speed 
variations. It appears that such a display offers consider- 
able potential for inflight use. 

à 8474, Hamner, W. Clay; Kim, Jay S.; Baird, Lloyd & 
Bigoness, William J. (Michigan State U) Race and sex as 
determinants of ratings by potential employers in a 
шша work-sampling task. Journal of Applied Psy- 
olp : Eo. Vol 59(6), 705-711.—Examined the 
i ех and race of the rater and the sex and race of 

ratee influence assessments of ratee performance on 
a simulated work-sampling task. 36 undergraduates 
е .the role of a manager and rated all 8 
m н of male-female and black-white perform- 
a esults indicate that sex-race stereotypes do 
ше assessments of behavior on а work-sampling 
m. Um when objective measures are defined. Findings 
in Rose in terms of potential methods of overcom- 
ud ae biases to use more effectively the work samples 
Be ‘ction and promotion decisions are discussed. (25 

ns 3 ournal abstract. 

Ns уркек» John М. (U Houston) Effects of the 
a d week on selected satisfaction and perform- 
197 Dec) Val $9 Journal of Applied | Psychology, 
day, 40. ol 59(6), 717-721.—Studied effects of the 4- 
and 106 co workweek by comparing 104 experimental 
bi theres ntrol Ss (members of the steelworkers’ union) 
eee of job satisfaction, anxiety-stress. and 

Bee рта 13-mo period. The analysis indicated 
Nude cee the 4-day, 40-hr division were more 
security a personal worth, social affiliation, job 
performe d bey: experienced less anxiety-stress; ап 
Control grow tter with regard to productivity than their 
"Mitra abstrace "day, Mhr) coute SYL 
Dienst oosterhuis-Duinker, M. (Rijks Geneeskundige 
Sume task. s-Gravenhage, Netherlands) [Ability to as- 
Duth) Jr the relationship to age of retirement.] 
14. E. Bi Onderneming, 1974(Mar-Apr). Vol 28(2), 
from 3 ie the opinions of 725 staff officials 

tir desire en departments as to their health and 
Who felt si dd retirement before the age of 65. The Ss 

lesirous of = d overburdened by their tasks, and 

percenta; arlier retirement were, in decreasing order of 

tween m females between 60 and 64, females be- 
77 M 59, and males between 60 and 64. 

Pepperdin. Owles, Lyle & DeLadurantey, Joseph C. 
Police Scio U) Performance evaluation. Journal of 

nce & Administration, 1974(Mar), Vol 2(1), 
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agencies 
personality 
made for improved evaluation of performance.—R. J. 
Albers. - 
8478. Mathews, J. J.; Collins, W. E. & Cobb, B. B. 
(FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Aviation Psychology Lab, 
Oklahoma City, OK) Job-related attitudes of non 
journeyman FAA air traffic controllers and former 
controllers: A sex comparison. FAA Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1974(Aug), No 74-7, 22 p.—Sent | 
questionnaires to 2 groups of men and women who had | 
all entered training with Air Traffic Control (ATC) at thi 
same time. Group | (attritions) had left ATC. Group | 
(retentions) were still in ATC work 2 or more yrs later 
The questionnaire return rate was 87%. A major section 
consisted of 107 agree-disagree items related to job. 
attitudes. Over 93% of Ss agreed that ATC work, 
predominantly (97%) male occupation, was challenging, _ ^ 
respected, and useful. More women than men (88 
66%) indicated that entry-level ATC pay was better thai 
ay for most jobs they could get More women than me 
(24% vs 5%) felt that coworkers discriminated agains 
women; as many female retentions as attritions agreed to | 
this. Discrimination against women by management wa 
perceived by 29% of the female and 18% of the male 
attritions, and discrimination by supervisors was per- 
ceived by 26% of the female and 12% of the male 


attritions. Among the retentions, discrimination by 8 
i 9% of females and of 


(18%) felt that 
findings concern assign: 
motions, perceived expect 
ees, “best” and “worst” features 0! 

roposals for improving the ATC job. (35 re)—W. E — 


Collins. 

8479. Oliver, Richard L. (U Kentucky) Expectancy 
theory predictions of salesmen's performance. Journal 
of Marketing ig), Vol 11(3), 243-253 
— Conducted a 6-mo cross-sectional study to examun 
theory to. 
f 80 life —- 
= 38 yrs). The de end- 


goal attainment criterion 
estimated production. Compensat 
sic and most desirable job outcomes, the valence of - 


various outcomes, and instrumentality, expectancy, and | 
ability variables were also measured by questionnaire 
Results show that valence and instrumentality percep- 
tions of the 4 incentive outcomes (e.g, membership ina 0 
production club) were strongly related to productivity 

and, to a lesser extent, goal attainment. No other — 
outcomes were consistently related to the criteria. (48 ref) — 


—L. Gorsey. 


8480-8488 


8480. Pedalino, Ed & Gamboa, Victor U. (Pedalino & 

» Ann Arbor, MI) Behavior modification and 
eeism: Intervention in one industrial setting. 
, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 
odification 


parison groups. Further, stretching 
inforcement did not increase in rate of 
bsenteeism.— Journal abstract. 
8481. Pritchard, Robert D.; Leonard, Dale W.; von 
Bergen, Clarence W. & Kirk, Raymond J. (Inst for 
Organizational Behavior Research, Lafayette, IN) The 
effects of varying schedules of incentive delivery on 
technical Technical Report, 
P.—Assessed the impact of 
various schedules of reinforcement on performance and 
“attitudes in US Air Force-related setting. 24 17-19 yr old 
“males matching the characteristics of Air Force trainees 
were hired to work for 4 wks, 1 wk under each of 4 
Schedules of reinforcement: salary, fixed-ratio, variable- 
ratio, and variable-ratio-variable-amount. 


Schedule. It is 
riable-ratio-vari- 
ivery would be a 


ern, St Paul, 

sal le. 

72 /&(Nov), Vol 28(11), 

orpanization encourages the 
arly by setting reasonable 
ating changi 


motivation.] (Duth) Psy- 
к ‚ 1974, Vol 14(1), 67-78.— Investigated 
ae causes of fatigue and boredom in 48 assembly line 


ках performing а monotonous task in social and 


ег, B, E, (Ctr for Creative Leadership, 
censboro, NC) Eclecticism at work: es to 
- Job design. American Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 29(10), 

767—773.—Explores à particular aspect of work—job 


v __ 
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ange of alternatives availa. — 


modified work weeks are 
briefly examined. It is Suggested 


solver and the i 


J. A. (U Bradford, 
Ctr, England) Prediction of the job 
atti and behaviours of female manual workers: A | 
research note. Journal o Management Studies, 
1973(May), Vol 10(2), 113-1 17.—Reports briefly on lack | 
Of success in predicting, from nonpersonal data, the 
attitudes, performance, etc, of 315 female workers in an 
electronics factory. Data from questionnaires and com- 
pany records were subjected to principal compel 
and regression analyses. The only iographical item that 
correlated with general job satisfaction, specific job 
attitudes, behavior and performance, and efficiency, was 
age. Most of the equations сере provided indices of 
predictive efficiency less than 10%. Results suggest that 
the individual variables used do not afford a reliable 
practical means of making decisions regarding selection 
and placement of personnel.—R. S. Albin. Pen 
8486. Wiley, Llewellyn N. Across-time prediction of 
the performance of airman administrators and 
mechanics. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 
74-53, 25 p —In a follow-up study of 662 US Air d 
Administration Specialists and 690 Aircraft t Mechanics 1 | 
was found that supervisors’ ratings of Ss’ job d 
ance were predictable across time. Ss were rate Ks 
overall job performance and 65 traits. After 2 E a 
mechanics and 3 yrs for administrators, at least Hs s 
the performance variance was predictable from i 
ratings, with multiple Rs from .40 to 47. The Ist dd 65 
performance ratings made less prediction than did t p 
trait ratings taken as a whole. Results support oe 
findings, on samples which included these aima 
the traits important for the performance of mec! inis- 
differ somewhat from the traits important for dd 
trators and that skill levels within ladders differ in U 
trait requirements.— Journal abstract. work?] 
8487 Yampey, Nasim. [Coming of age at ss. 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América d 
1974(Jun), Vol 203), 187-193.—Work is Ue cid 
Survival and a source of pleasure, gratification, ential 
Status, and feelings of personal worth. Thus it is pes 
for good fenial health. 5 cases of serio ea m 
troubles are reported, emphasizing the role of leist 
the complexities of work functions.—English ДП Ti 
- rs, Н. L. (Katholieke Нор T dy. 
burg, Netherlands) [Flexibility of labor: A case 1280). 
(Duth) Mens en Onderneming, 1974(Mar-Apr), xg e 
99.— Studies changes in the attitudes of re oof 
workers. Ss were a Statistically derived sampling miné 
mine workers from a total of 600. Closing of the m 
had changed their Work to metal construction. Ind d 
With the Ss indicated that the previous employe m the 
- more desirable than the present one for mosi in the 
Ss with respect to the opportunity for interruptions ір 
task, relative independence in the performance o! Een 
work, and fixed mealtimes. Employment in the 


Management 


industry was preferred by most Ss because of the tempo 
of the work, the fixed time of the work periods, the 
opular regard of the importance of the task, the quality 
of the abilities of the coworkers, the contacts with the 
foreman, the physical conditions of the work, and higher 
wages. The most adverse aspect of the process of 
relocation was the period of negotiation for the new 
employment.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


Management & Leadership 


8489, Austin, Charles J. (Xavier U) A national study 
of educational programs in health administration. 
Administration in Mental Health, 1973(Fal), 73-75.—De- 
scribes the work of the Commission on Education for 
Health Administration, which is studying administrative 
roles and functions in relation to present and future 
health delivery systems in order to recommend educa- 
tional and credentialing programs. 

8490. Cabell, David E. (Baldwin-Wallace Coll) The 
televance of a management game. Simulation & Games, 
1974(Jun), Vol 5(2), 201-211.—36 teams of 6 business 
administration students each participated in a manage- 
ment Simulation game for 2 s 4 different interaction 
patterns (experimental conditions) were developed by 
араш leadership style (participative vs nonparti- 
ш and specialization (product vs functional) while 
isa тш to information systems, control sys- 
Thes and delegation of authority were held constant. 
a pee acon and leadership style variables focused 
Fis ; peer group interactions and the superior-subordi- 
eae respectively. Results indicate that 
ei Us perceived some degree of relevance (as meas- 
decision a 3-item questionnaire) between their duties, 
tions “eee relationships and the real world. Percep- 
Же, е relationships between duties (i.e., allocation 
ШКО ans to a set of decisions and negotiating for 
Ssitive pods from the leader's slush fund) were 
tl E ated to the main effects of the specialization 
Teadersh owever, neither the pd nor the 
erCeplic Style variables were related to the student's 
ls Ша s o the management game as an opportunity 
ships "oda nowledge about the decisions and relation- 
монар а manager would encounter in ће real 

8491 FA Anderson. 

К ei Michael J. & Ivancevich, John M. (U 
by obje A oll of Business & Economics) Management 
jectives in marketing: Phil nd 

Problems, Jo g: Philosophy, process, al 
41-55. Бела! of Marketing, 1914(Oct), Vol 38(9) 
Cesses, and Ae management-by-objectives tenets, suc- 
presented whi ined Implementation guidelines are 
or market; ch suggest that it can be an effective tool 
92 9 managers. 
Organization уш P. (Human Resources Research 
icer as ре estern Div, Fort Bliss, TX) The army 
Paper, 197 ЖА ormance manager. HumRRO Professional 
9f one Us jus No 13-74, 11 p.—Describes the results 
techniques of peg cers experiment in applying the 
VIEW to devel EY chological research on the job. With a 
and initiate Ping his subordinates’ leadership ability 
anaging the ung permitting them an active role in 
Principles of attalion, he emphasized particularly the 
ene CODHUBEnCy шапавешепо participative 
» and performance counseling. Despite some 
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initial resistance by other officers, the experiment paid — — 
off in terms of battalion morale, responsiveness, and - 
esprit de corps. Although emphasis was on self-motiva- 
tion rather than the threat of punishment as a motivating 
force, there was no breakdown in discipline —Journal 
abstract. wA 
8493. Harmon, Shirley J. (U Colorado, Medical Ctr, _ 
Denver) Management training and development: Ап _ 
interim project approach: Optimizing the transfer of 
training back to the work situation. Training & Develop- — 
ment Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 28(6), 16-18.—Suggests that 
combining workshop learning with on-the-job follow-up | 
application to interim projects may avoid the pitfalls оба 
training program based solely on classroom or work 
situation methods. After completing the interim projects, _ 
participants should benefit from a summary report 


workshop. 
8494. Hegarty, W. Harvey. (Indiana U) Using — E 
behavioral changes js 


subordinate ratings to elicit 
supervisors. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol 59(6), 764—766.— Determined whether feedback of 
subordinates’ ratings of supervisors leads to positive — 
changes in the supervisors’ behavior. The employees of — 
the 56 supervisors in the experimental and control кош E 
completed an information-opinion survey using a mo [БО 
fied Likert scale format. Feedback reports were given to 
the experimental supervisors, and a 2nd survey was 
conducted 10 wks later to measure change. 2 independ- . 
ent measures showed significant positive change for the 
experimental supervisors.—Journal abstract. i. 

8495. Horstman, Preston. (National Association of . 
State Directors of Law Enforcement Training, Gaithers- - 
burg, MD) Leaderless group discussion as an assess- — 
ment tool for supervisory and command promotions. 
Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 2(1), 34-31. —Recommends “leaderless group discus- 
sion" as a method for selecting policemen for supervisory 
roles. A group of examinees are asked to discuss a job- 
related topic for a given period of time, without direction 
or leadership from the examiners. Raters check criteria 
based on performances by group members. In imple- 
menting this procedure, several factors must be consid- . 
ered: size of groups, seating, pretest coaching, amount 
and kind of participation and motivation. The problem - 
of validity is also discussed.—R. J. Albers. 

8496. Hsu, Chris Ching-Yang & Newton, Richard R. 
(General Motors Corp, Detroit, MI) Relation between и 
foremen's leadership attitudes and the skill level of 
their work groups. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), TI1-772.—Studied the relation 
between foremen's leadership attitudes, as measured by 
the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, and the skill level 
of their work groups. Ss wete 243 foremen and 66 general _ 
foremen in a manufacturing plant. Results indicate that 
the skill level of the foremen's work group was 
significantly related (p < 101) to his structure attitude _ 
but not to his consideration attitude toward these. 
workers.—Journal abstract. à 

8497. Johnson, Bruce A. & Pierce, John. (First 
National City Bank, Money Market Div, New York, 
NY) Research brings proof of value, future direction to 
sales training. Training & Development Journal, ^ 
1974(Nov), Vol 28(11), 25-32.—Summarizes a technique — 


- 8497-8505 


veloped by McGraw-Hill to determine how salespeo- 
are performing with prospects who are not customers. 
estionnaires, tape recordings of hypothetical situa- 
tions, sales statistics before and after training, and 

e oduced data for the experi- 


a5- 
tion 
cigh 
intervention tra 
igencies. 
8499. Lacey, 
_ Lake, CA) Disc 


| sors and non-supervi 
Psychological Reports, 
401-402.— Scientists and engineers were divided into 
supervisory and nonsu 
and leaving 
found on 10 
pervisory-nonsu 

| scales for the staying-| 

_ 8500. Leidecker, K. & Hall, James J. (U Santa 
Clara) Motivation: Good application: 
Transferring conce; practice. Train- 
ing & Developi 


of settings suggests 
good motivational 


oth, Bernhard. (U 
Germany) [Leader- 
nce: A test of the 


(L 


~ sample. LPC scores were compared with other question- 
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naire and rating data in order to construct and validate 
the score. Only partial support for Fiedler's assumptions 
was found. (53 ref)— English abstract. 

8502. Quigley, William S. & Stupak, Ronald J, 
(Western Coll) An experiment in managerial creativity; 
The Federal Executive Institute and the policy-making 
process. Training & Development Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 
28(6), 22-28.—Suggests that decision situations where 


there is no agreement about causes and no preferences as ` 


to үне outcomes may be becoming more frequent 
and important in the federal bureaucracy. Termed 
inspirational decisions, these challenges to the character 
and creativity of the decision maker require the Federal 
Executive Institute to stress the development of imagina- 
tion and innovation. Student executives spend much of 
the 8-wk session just thinking. They schedule their own 
work and choose their learning techniques, colleagues, 
and geographical locations. The theme of the sessions is 
generally people-centered, with social science techniques 
presented as aids. Seminars, simulations, and participa- 
tory devices obviate passive assimilation. The end result 
may be more government managers capable of going 
beyond standard organizational operating procedures. 
—R. L. Sulzer. Eo 
8503. Sashkin, Marshall; Taylor, F. Carter & Tripathi, 
Rama C. (Wayne State U) An analysis of situational 
moderating effects on the relationships between least 
co-worker and other psychological measures. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 
731—740.— Correlations were computed between a mim 
ager's least-preferred-coworker (LPC) score and 7 
psychological measures and moderated by subordinates 
Satisfaction with the manager in 34 offices of ii 
nationwide brokerage firm. Results tend to support uw 
hypothesis that correlations between LPC and the 
psychological measures should be opposite in шен 
for high- vs low-satisfaction offices. The hypothesis wa: 
directionally confirmed for 11 of 17 pairs of corri 
and the differences were statistically significant for i 2 
the 17 pairs. Results also support F. E. Е m rs 
interpretations of effective leader behavior an 7 
relation between LPC and behavior. (37 ref)—Journa 
abstract. B 
8504. Schultz, George P. & McKersie, ar 
Participation—achievement—reward systems e 
Journal of Management Studies, 1973(May), Vol eris 
141-161.— Presents a case study in the PAR A 
approach to business management. This system zetically 
on the concept that people participate more energeti tlie 
and creatively when (a) they have a яаа i 
enterprise and (b) enterprises are so organize Abe 
encourage and facilitate their participation in et for 
solving. This approach is illustrated by a study oe о! 
ап oil company at 4 of its locations. The proci d the. 
developing a wage payment plan is detailed АП "d 
advantages and ав of such ап арргоас 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. ichard & 
8505. Steger, Joseph A.; Woodhouse, Ric es 1 of 
Goocey, Robert. (Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst, Sc е and 
Management) The clinical manager: Performa al 
management characteristics. Administration in o 
Health, 1973(Fal), 76-81.— Presents а performa i 
based, criterion-referenced study of the factor 
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effective mental health administration. 7 mental health 
managers Were multiply rated on 15 bipolar scales which 
assessed personal qualities, administrative skills, and 
leadership style. Performance was measured by the 
product of the percentage of completed projects and the 
percentage of active service areas. Factor analysis of 
ratings yielded factors of administrative skill, interper- 
sonal skill, and energy. The ratings, weighted by their 
factor loadings, were correlated with the performance 
measures. Only the administrative factor had a signifi- 
cant relation fo performance. Contrary to many other 
studies, empathy was not found to sufficient for 
effective management.—R. J. Albers. 

8506. Sterner, Frank M. (Purdue U, Krannert 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration) The 
effective management development facilitator: 26 
characteristics, techniques and approaches. Training & 
Development Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 28(6), 8-11.—Enu- 
merates and briefly defines those properties of the 
individual engaged in management development that 
seem to have an important bearing on productivity. By 
describing the sort of person who can bring about the 
Oa changes, the list та provide 

into factors that a C 
AME at affect the success of develop- 
М 8507. Szilagyi, Andrew D. & Sims, Henry P. (U 
END Cross-sample stability of the Supervisory 
Bs pia Description questionnaire. Journal of Applied 
à hee logy, 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 761-T10.—Performed 
fae a analysis on the item intercorrelations obtained 
Behavi oss ministration of Fleishman's E 
(79 6%) escription (SBD) to a predominantly female 
КД ре of 1,161 medical center employees. 
E ongruence coefficients were calculated to com- 
std results from this sample with previous leader 
АШ i үе. The SBD measures of consideration 
[UA ing structure were stable across time, sex 
БҮ 5, type of organization, culture, and analysis 

850 ue.—Journal abstract. 

t c id Yoram. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Training the 
tal trainin ent team for planned change: Experimen- 
Delor g via the system approach. Training & 
ae Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 28(6), 30-36. ites 
evaluation T „a 320-hr course and a subsequent 
achieve d in support of conclusions about failures 
executives mus таза changes. То, persuade top-level 
Precondition f ow and participate in needs analysis—a 
prelimina As defining training goals—may require a 
to partici ie ucational effort to develop this willingness 
leve pue üt ро often made in organizational 
€ diagnosti theories require refinements, particularly in 
and iene implementation stages. Both external 
Sis of present ange agents should participate in diagno- 
Cannot always and desired future situations. Trainees 
continued ae execute the agreed changes fully without 
elp from the external experts—R. L. Sulzer. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


8509. Dey; 
IL) The speto, Robert A. (Madden Zone Ctr, Hines, 
al anxiety ety bypass: A symptom of organization- 
Vol 25(11) BS Bua & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 
Zone Cent 4—125.—Results of a study at the Madden 
er in Illinois suggest that bypassing the 
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3 categories: a mu 
attribute approach, a percep 
tional Ае арргоасһ, апа 
t-individual АНЫН approach. Similarities and differ- _ 
ences between these approaches are discussed in ап | 
attempt to address a number of theoretical and psycho- К 
metric concerns. A major focus is the extent to which - 
organizational climate du licates other organization 
and individual domains. Recommendations for futur 
research include a rationale for differentiating between - 
organizational climate and psychological or individual 
climate, and an emphasis upon the istinction between 

level of measurement and level of explanation as related _ 
to future definitions of climate. (52 ref)—Journal. 


abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


a perceptual measuremen: 


8511. de Greene, K. B. (U Southern California, Inst of. 
Safety & Systems Management, Los Angeles) Models of © ч 
man їп systems in retrospect and prospect. Ergonomics, - 
1974(Jul), Vol 17(4), 437-446.—Considers that none of | 
the historical and current theoretic and working or - 
operational models of man, by virtue of limitations to 
only a part of human behavior, is completely valid for 
systems planning and design. Th 


evelop general systems models әр f ї 
individual and collective behavior 


ment should include quali 
as well as economic costs and pe 1 
Increasingly, the impact of the system on the environ- 
ment, not just the environmental constraints on the 
be considered. Models must further be 
consistent with the dynamic properties and forces within i 
reflect motivations, attitudes, 
values, complex [дыл E problem solving, and other - 
aspects of higher-order jerarchical organization. These 

issues, with an emphasis on working models, are 

discussed in relationship to problems of education, 
research, systems effectiveness, and system-environment E 
interactions. (French & German summaries) (16 ref) - 
—Journal abstract. 

8512. Dowd, Patrick J. (USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, TX) Sleep deprivation - 
effects on the vestibular habituation process. Journal of 
Applied Psychology. 1974(Dec), Vol 59(6), 748-152. - 


— Studied the effects of sleep deprivation on habituation 


of the vestibular system in a stressful situation. 143 
experienced pilots were exposed to 2 tests of Coriolis | 


: 8512-8520 


"deprivation resulted іп 


(a) increased sensitivity to 
iolis stimulation, (b) a decreased recovery rate, and 
| consequently, (c) interference with the vestibular habitu- 
— "ation process. Implications of sleep loss in increasing the 
ані. of flying are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
n, P. (State U New York, 
limitations in fork-lift truck 
1974(Jul), Vol 17(4), 447-456, 
conducted to evaluate the 
on speed and errors in fork- 
show that performance in terms of 
Speed and errors improved as the spatial restrictions were 
eased. Theoretical models of driving performance were 
ted to the data with good results. Deviations from 
these models are used to set practical limits on the Spatial 
- requirements for rapid, safe, fork-lift truck performance. 
— (French & German summaries) 
8514. Franke, Joachim & Hoffmann, Kristine. (Inst für 
_ Wirtschafts- und Sozialpsychologie, Nuremberg, W 
|| Germany) [Contributions to the application of psycholo- 
gy in city planning: IIl. General Structural components 
of housing developments which affect viewers’ im 
sions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(2), 181-225.—Using 
semantic differentials, interviewers asked 30 residents 
and 30 passers-by to judge 29 residential areas varying 
om single houses to apartment com; lexes. A factor 
analysis of the results yielded 6 relative ly stable com; 
nents which influenced the Judgments: stimulation, 
"spaciousness, representativeness, organization, attracti- 
venss, and efficiency. Other less stable factors depended 
upon intimacy with the area judged. Implications of 


ese findings for city are discussed. (English & 
‘French summaries) (1 e 


8515. Kl 


engineers, clerical and 
numbers were presented 
ately for 
moderate 


Journal abstract . 
t, Jacques. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
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maximum force requirement for actuation of an automo- 
bile service brake by US drivers. Since the Sth-percentile 
female maximum brake pedal force was about 409 
newtons, it is recommended that no more than this force 
be required to attain near maximum braking capability 
from a passenger car. (French & German summaries) 

8518. Ross, Don H.; Sanneman, Richard A.; Levison, 
William H. & Berliner, Jeffrey E. (Sanders Associates, 
Nashua, NH) Tactual display for aircraft control. 
Nashua, NH: Sanders Associates, 1974. 98 p.—De- 
scribes the 2nd phase of a study on tactual displays for 
aircraft control which presents a description of an 
improved tactile display system and its evaluation asa l 
and 2 axis error display instrument during a series of 
manual tracking experiments. Tracking errors for the 
new display were better than the initial system, and of 4 
Ss, 2 preferred the electrotactor array because of its 
clearer haptic display. 

8519. Routledge, D. A. Repetto-Wright, R. & 
Howarth, C. I. (U Nottingham, England) The exposure 
of young children to accident risk as pedestrians. 
Ergonomics, 1974(Jul), Vol 17(4), 457-480.—A study by 
C. I. Howarth et al (1974) described a framework in 
Which measures of exposure were defined and related to 
the accident statistics to obtain estimates of absolute 
levels of risk for different categories of pedestrian in 
different traffic situations. The present survey of child- 
Ten's exposure was carried out to provide suitable data 
for this quantitative analysis. A representative sample of 
288 5-11 yr old schoolchildren were interviewed о 
their journeys in the previous 24 hrs, and the number o 
roads crossed and the traffic densities of these roads 
Were recorded. Measures of exposure were related to Hs 
accompaniment of children on their journeys, the op 
area in which they lived, time of day, and national ks 
local accident statistics. Results provide estimates of п 
to children of different ages and sex in their m 
pattern of road crossing and in crossing iu P 
different traffic density, and indicate that the acci v 
Statistics alone considerably underestimate the deg А 
risk to children under the age of 8 yrs. Interviews hs. 
Sample of the parents of the children suggest an 
children may provide a more accurate measure of n 
exposure than do their parents. (French & Germ 
summaries)— Journal abstract. 

3520. Rumar, К. (U Uppsala, Traffic Safety Research 
Group, Sweden) Dirty headlights: Frequency and 2-533 
ity effects. Ær onomics, 1974(JuD, Vol 17(4), 529-323, 
—In Exp I dirt layers were systematically co e 
under various road conditions. The wetness of hee dirt 
was found markedly to influence the amount dirt ab 
deposited. In Exp ЇЇ light reduction caused by nit 
cars in traffic was measured. It was found that eve Ein 
dry weather on seemingly clean roads light due ) 
to headlamp dirt was normally 10-20%. In bad (5 A 
toad conditions few cars had light reduction below S 
Drivers normally did not react to light reduction m 
60%. In Exp ЇЇ reduction in visibility би ROTE 
driving was measured as a function of light re f high- 
Light reduction of 60% caused a 20% reduction o 

visibility and a 15% reduction of low- 


Seg 4 И 
visibility. (French & German summaries)—Jound! 
abstract. 
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8521. Schultetus, Von W. (Siemens Aktiengesellschaft, 
Bad Neustadt a. d. Saale, W Germany) [Ergonomics as 
an aid in the design of products for industrial applica- 
tion.] (Germ) Ergonomics, 1974(Jul), Vol 17(4), 515-527. 

]( gi 
—Argues that the design of work systems requires 
adaptation of the work to the person and vice versa. To 
attain this objective all those who have a hand in this 
design process must be convinced of the necessity of 
applying the knowledge of ergonomics. The manner in 
which knowledge of ergonomics can be applied to the 
industrial workplace is demonstrated by examples of 
design of industrial products which take into account 
anthropometric and physiological factors and technical 
information. A method of calculating permitted muscle 
m described. (German & French summaries) 
—English summary. 

8522. Sheridan, Thomas B. & Ferrell, William R. 
(Massachusetts Inst of Technology) Man-machine sys- 
tems; Information, control, and decision models of 
human performance. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1974. 
ix, 452 p.—Presents a series of man-machine models, 
based on information theory, control theory, and 
decision theory, intended to provide methods for the 
[ае description of inanimate physical systems. 

ertain ones of these methods have been extended to the 

penton and modeling of human performance. The 3 

en of the book cover probability estimation and 

Bain probability updating, system identification and 

signal M * ess and risky decision making and 
ection theories 

8523. Tormes, Felix R. & С 

, " , Fred E. al 
(den . Medical Research prox Leeds 
USN dép phenomena in naval helicopter pilots. 
B RL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 1205, 17 p. 

"a Red the special orientation problems of US 
anding |e pilots engaged in operations at sea and 
ing latenter g platforms. A questionnaire concern- 
individually b P was answered anonymously and 
episodes 2 2 04 pilots. 56% indicated one or more 
iting ee ere disorientation and 8.6% indicated 
While Ae deg severe disorientation 5 or more times 

ng helicopters. A number of factors condu- 
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cive to disorientation were identified. Some precipitating 
factors appeared to be specific to operations over water 
or over a moving deck, although some of these may well 
have their counterparts in special operations over land. 
Other factors were common to land- and sea-based 
operations, and some were common to fixed-wing as well 
as rotary-wing aircraft. Potential countermeasures fi 
various precipitating factors are discussed.—Journa: 
abstract. 7 
8524. Weiss, Steven L. (U Oklahoma, Health Sciences. b^ 
Ctr) Similarity of judge and violator in professional 16 
decision making. Psychological Reports, 1974(Aug), Vo BA 
35(1, Pt 2), 523-529.—Investigated how decision-makin; 
processes are affected by social class considerations in 
situations which involve concrete violations of law 
groups of 12 27-61 yrold accident prevention specialist 
(former pilots) were presented with varying descriptions 
of an hypothetical air-traffic violation. For 1 group of Ss, 
the “violator’s” life style was highly similar to that of the 
Ss, while for the 2nd group it was discrepant. After. 
reading the accident report, Ss indicated the extent to 
which they agreed or disagreed with 17 alternativ 
courses of action. Results indicate a significant tendency — 
for Ss to be authoritative and punitive when dealing with — 
a younger “violator” whose background was at varian¢ 
with their own, especially in the preponderance 0 
sychiatric recommendations for the “violator.” It i 
concluded that a judgmental decision-making proces 
may involve the de-identification of the judge and that — 
many factors other than raw data may interact m. 
influence the judge's attitudinal state or decision. - 


rallel vs tunnel runway lighting, scal 
carrier lighted deck size, on male engineering 
students’ accuracy in judging 
be horizontal. The tunnel li ted deck showed less error 
at all ranges than the parallel lighted deck. . 


Ability Grouping 8370 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 7303, 
7308, 7337, 8132, 8449, 8462 
Ablation [See Lesions} 
Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
. tion] 

Abortion Laws 7260 
. Abreaction [See Catharsis} 
Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 
Al [See Also Imagery) 6595, 


Academic Achievement Prediction 8420 
cademic Aptitude 8333 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Г Environment, College Environment, 
- School Environment] 
Academic Specialization 8198, 8224, 8460 
Underachievement 7865, 8337, 


ffic Accidents, 
Accidents, Pedestrian 
Accidents] 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
E brovascular Accidents] 
turation 7873 
Acetylcholine 6796, 6823 
Acetylcholinesterase 6746 
Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Underachieve- 
ment, College Academic Achievement, 
Mathematics Achievement, Reading 
hievement].7094 
ievement Measures 8274, 8404, 8413 
Achievement Motivation 7312, 7431, 
443, 7776, 8262, 8338 
chievement Potential 8248 
ишк Color 6547, 6548, 6553, 6575, 


c PETS S AS Acids, Ribo; 
leic Aci орћап. 

Acoustic Кепе. 7727 | 

x i Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
n 


н оао [See Corticotropin] 


Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 
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Activist Movements [See Student Activ- 
ism] 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion] 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
Acupuncture 8 107 

гүн Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 
nia] 
Acute Schizophrenia 7612, 7619, 7799 
Adaptation [See Also Dark Ada tation, 
Sensory Ada; tation] 6910, 7186, 7581 
Adaptation (En tal) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 

oo (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Addiction [See Also Alcoholism, 
Addiction, Heroin Addiction] 7992 
Adenosine 6849, 7567, 7601 
Adjectives 7374, 7379 

A 7169, 7175, 7249 

2 t [See Also Related Terms] 


Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 

Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
ША See Adolescents] 
Adolescent ‘elopment 7004, 7144, 


8286 
Adolescents 6606, 6664, 6673, 6689, 
036, 7038, 


7004, 7009, 7031, 7 


Drug 


Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone, H: ‘drocortisone] 
Adrenal 


Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


nephrine] 
Adrenale toy 6764, 6840 


Phenox: 
Am 680 


benzamine, Pro; foi E 
е, 

00, 6829, 6860, 6883 1 6774, 
d [See Also Ampheta- 
mine, Dextroamphetamine] 6800 

A in [See Corticotropin] 
Брат Bg 
8296, 8372 pL cs 


Adulthood [See Adults] 


i 


x 


Adults [See Also Aged, Middle А, ed, 
Young Adults} 6599, 6673, 6689, 7033, 
7035, 7070, 7176, 7246, 7253, 7532, 7560, 
7666, 7694, 7733, 7735, 8118, 8316, 8357, 
8372 

Adverbs 7379 3 
Advertising [See Also Television Adver- 
tising] 7139, 7266, 7271, 7345, 7346, 
7349, 7352, 7361, 7375, 7377, 7385 2 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences 6545 

Aesthetics 7344 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 

Affection 7084 

Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Involutional Depres- 
sion, Neurotic Depressive _ Кеш 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction] 7523, 
7607, 7608 Ё 
Affective Psychosis [See Also Involution- 
al Depression, Manic Depressive Psy- 
chosis, Psychotic Depressive Reaction] 
7920 

Africa 6561, 6673, 6897, 6962, 7021, 
7040, 7097, 7137, 7140, 7143, 7545 


8449, 8476 7130 
Aged 6461, 7126, 7127, 7128, 7129, ] 
7131, 7132, 7133, 7134, 7335, 7840, 8173, 
8228, 8237 cado 
Agencies (Gi See Organizations 
Айын Ве [See Also i 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Be pi 
Conflict, Riots, Violence, » d 7682, 
7103, 7108, 7110, 7163, 7310, 7416, 
8189, 8307 УЗ 
Aggressiveness 

Aging (Physiological) [See 


Aa Depresion (ee Depresion 


( поводу 

Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
coge Personnel 7280, 8433, 8443; 
8465, 8472, 8486 

Air Traffic Accidents 8524 
Air Traffic Control 8449, 
8525 

Air Transportation 8525 
Aircraft 8165 


Physiological 


8478, 8524, 


Pilots 8450, 8454, 8459, 8461, 
M65, 8467, 8473, 8512, 8523 
Jane [See Aircraft] 
Akinesia [See Apraxia] 
Alarm Responses 6888 
Alaska 7873 
Albinism 6988 
Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 7203, 7204, 
7243 
ol Drinking Patterns 6867, 7145, 
2 7218, 7220, 7228, 7243, 7245, 7267, 
73 
Alcohol Intoxication 7663, 7680 
Alcoholic Beverages 6857 
Alcoholism 7203, 7623, 7645, 7646, 7668, 
7611, 1673, 7674, 7676, 7677, 7680, 7750, 
7896, 7908, 7912, 7919, 8036, 8055 
Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 6822, 6827, 6845, 
6882, 7680, 7757 
Alexia [See Aphasia] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms 6482, 6506 
dium 7178, 7232, 7239, 7247, 7603, 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Heroin, Месе 
Morphine, Physostigmine, Pilocarpine, 
Reserpine, Scopolamine, Strychnine, 
de 
lergic Disorders [S s i 
Skin Disorders} у eoa 
Allergic Skin Disorders 7770 
аш Rhythm 6726, 7936 
Iphabets [See Letters (Alphabet)] 
Altruism 7291, 7324, 7340 
Ambition [See Aspirations] 
а [See Mental Retardation] 
оеп Indians 7047, 7145, 7391 
Hm x Oxidase Inhibitors [See Ipronia- 
» »ysergie Acid Diethylamide] 
im Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 
panes [See Also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
Chlor Atropine, Catecholamine! 
i lazepoxide, — Chlorimipramine, 
она пе, Cocaine, Dex- 
ш püietamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
noxypetiPramine, Norepinephrine, Phe- 
if is aes EOS mine, Scopo- 
Аш A, rotonin] 6807, 6838 


ids 2 
Dhan} 6802, pi. А150 Leucine, Trypto- 


iptyline 6808 
nesia 6866, 6884, 7780, 7789 


Am 
a phetamine 6786, 6798, 6814, 6823, 


Am " 
mi anie (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mphetamine 

je (DI-) [See Amphetamine’ 
mue mite Sulfate [See а 


Amphibia [s 
easton 7] E 
Anagram 014 Body 6812 

Ашо role Solving 7414 
Sirehinc] GE [See Also Picrotoxin, 


Heroin, Mound. 15е Ајо Atropine, 


Anc] 6830, 6831, 6840, orphine, Scopola- 


ls of 

Analysis of уш; 

B eaga Уагіапсе 6475, 6479, 6480, 
6303, 7357. > 6494, 6495, 6496, 6501, 


[See Psychoanalysts] 
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erred [See Also Related Terms] 7005, 
Ancestors [See Parents] 
Androgens [See Also Testosterone] 6835 
Anesthetic [See Also Cocaine, 
Pentobarbital] 6844, 6856, 6873 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 7158 
Angina Pectoris 7541 

lensin 6862 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Anguish [See Distress] 


Animal т Behavior [See Also 
Attack Behavior] 6796, 6801, 6893, 6916, 


6938, 6967, 6976 

Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 

Animal Biological Rhythms 6740 

Animal Breeding [See Also Selective 

Breeding] 6859, 6923, 6938, 6984 

Animal Communication [See Also Ani- 

Ex Distress Calls] 6958, 6959, 6964, 

6 

Animal Ci Behavior 6968 

Animal Distress Calls 6915, 6979 

Animal Dominance 6961, 6970 

sae Drinking Behavior 6768, 6774, 

Animal Environments 6763, 6888, 6893, 

6922, 6949, 6973, 6974, 6986 

Animal Escape Behavior 6769 

Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
essive Behavior, Animal Biological 
hythms, Animal Communication, Ani- 

mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 

tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 

Drinking Behavior, Animal cred Be- 

havior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 

Animal  Feedin, havior, Animal 

Hoarding Behavior, Animal Instinctive 

Behavior, Animal Maternal Behavior, 

Animal Mating Behavior, Animal Open 

Field Behavior, Animal Sexual Recep- 

tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Animal 

Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, Imprint- 

ing, Nest Building, Territoriality] 6889, 

686, 6962, 6971, 7085 

Animal Exploratory Behavior 6893, 6922, 


6973 

Animal Feeding Behavior 6774, 6783, 
6893, 6894, 6922, 6936, 6973 

Animal Hoarding Behavior 6895 

Animal Instinctive Behavior 6919, 6942, 


6963 

Animal Maternal Behavior 6828, 6938, 
6959, 6974, 7100 з 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity]. 6764, 6773, 
6801, 6848, 6893, 6965, 6969, 6970 
Animal Motivation 6799, 6903, d 
6909, 6924, 6925, 6926, 6928, 6934, 6940, 
6950, 6991 

Animal Open Field Behavior 6814, 6925, 


nance, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, n 
Receptivity, Attack Behavior] 6801, 


6957, 6960, 6962, 6963, 6968, 6971, 6972, 
6974, 6977, 6978 2 
Animal Strain [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 


Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Distress Calls] 6860, 6958, 6984 n 
Aem [See Also Related Terms] 6892, 


99 
Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs 
Anonie [Sce Alienation} i 
Anorexia Nervosa 7508, 7536, 7558, 


Anoxia 7649 
Antagonism [See Hostility] 
(CNS 


See Analeptic Dru; 
[ ер 23 


7135 
Antibiotics [See Cycloheximide] 
Antibodies 6747, 7773 
t Drugs 7658 F 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Pentobarbi 
Phenobarbital] 
Drugs [See Also Ami 
tyline, Desipramine, Imipramine, [ш 
niazid, Lithium Carbonate, Tram 
pu 6808, 6838, 6845, 7889, б, 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Puce 
hypertensive Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Iproniazid, Pargyline, Phenoxy: 


benzamine, Reserpine] 
eer DIE [See Antitremor 


гет Ну [See Aversion] 

Drugs [See Also Chl 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Promazine, R Ж 
erpine, Tetrabenazine, Trifluoperazine] — 
7888, 7897 > 


Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Chlorpro- - 
mazine, unde Promazine, Tri: 


fluoperazine| 
Antbemitism 7136 Я 
‘Antisocial Behavior [See Also Battered 
Child Syndrome, Crime, Homicide, Ju: 
venile Delinquency, Recidivism, ‘Theft 
7690, 7995 

7593 


jest Drugs See Atro] ine] 
Antitremor Drugs 7" $ Е 1 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Iproniazid] 


Antonyms 6651 
[See Also Anxiety Neurosi! 


Castration Anxiety, Separation Anxie 


Anxiety 35, 7947 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz. — 


ing Drugs] е 

‘Anxiousness [See Anxiety] _ i 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Aphasia ТА У, 7753, 7780 


Apomorphine 2: ў 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Apoplexy [ 


dents] 

Apparatus [See Also Electrodes, Genera- 

tors (Apparatus), Polygraphs, Shock 

Units, Tape Recorders] 6413, 6424, 6430, _ 

6431, 6504, 6515, 6537, 6552, 6735, 6753, — 

posce E07 ovement 6519, 6564, 6568 | 
t , d 

Apparent Size 6534 

Appetite [See Hunger] 


See Cerebrovascular Acci- 


- Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 

_ Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 
$a, Obesity] ; 
Applied Psychology [See Also Medical 
Psychology, Military Psychology, School 
'sychology, Social Psychology] 7273 
E [See Anxiety] 

"Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 

1 7923 


Aptitude [See Ability] z 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
tude) 
prse Measures 6462, 6589, 6626, 
| 7132, 8274, 8380, 8389, 8391, 8418, 8420, 
8444 
- Arachnida 6971 Sc ыйбаа) 
Indians [See American Indians 
OE 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel 6606, 8492 : 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Art [See Also Drawing] 7344, 7347 
Art Therapy 7837 
Arthropoda [See Arachnida, Bees, Crabs, 
Insects] 
Articulation Disorders [See Dysarthria, 
Stuttering] 
__ Artificial Pacemakers 6842 
Artists 7403, 7652 
Arts [See Architecture, Art, Autobiogra- 
hy, овари. Drawing, Literature, 
usic, Poetry, Prose] 
Artwork [See Art] 
Asia 7234, 7580 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 
irations [See Also Educational Aspi- 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 7154 
- Assertiveness /065, 7934 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assimilation (Cultural) [See Cultural 


icr E 

Assistance (Social Behavior) 7304, 7324 

Association Learning (Paired) [See 

Paired Associate Learning] 

Associationism 6403 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 

al Associations] 

oo (Groups) [See Organiza- 

tions 

5 ттар (Word) [See Word Associa- 

- tions 

.. Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 

= tive Contiguity, Connotations, Contextu- 

al Associations] 6593, 6635, 6668, 6671, 
6941, 6998, 8014 

Asthma 7833 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 

Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


Drugs [See 


Athletes 7429 
Athletic Participation 6580 
Atomism [See Reductionism] 
- Atropine 6831 
Attack Behavior 6936, 6967, 7662. 
- Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
© ment] 
Attempted Suicide 7660, 7930. 
E (School) [See School Attend- 
ance 


А 
Y 
. 
y 


Tranquilizing 


Attention [See Also Monitoring, Selec- 
tive Attention, Vigilance] 6512, 6518, 
6526, 6853, 6880, 6954, 7339, 7764, 7798, 
8274, 8325, 8332 
Attention Span 7064 
Attitude 6703, 6752, 7162, 7203, 
7283, 7318, 7992, 8488 
Attitude Formation 7116 
Attitude Measurement 6448 
Attitude Measures [See Also Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory] 6458, 6461, 
7148, 7269, 8241 
Attitude Similarity 7305, 7308, 7334, 
7817 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 7104, 
7137, 7166, 7174, 7248, 7484, 7507, 8098, 
8126, 8187, 8242, 8261, 8427, 8481 
Attorneys 7222 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
e 6693, 6694, 7307, 7311, 7319, 
323 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual tions Media [See 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Educa- 
tional Television, Photographs, Radio, 
Television Advertising, Videotapes] 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Discrimii See Also Pitch 
Discrimination] 6531, 6741, 6984, 8341 
Auditory Evoked Potentials 6988, 7630 
Auditory Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 
Feedback] 
uditory Localization 6527 
Auditory Masking 7727 
Auditory Neurons 6724 
Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion, Pitch Perception, Speech Percep- 
tion] 6528, 6530, „ 7051, 8102 
Auditory Stimulation [See Also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback, Ultrasound, White 
Noise] 6532, 6724, 6727, 6734, 6915, 
6933, 6980 
Auditory Thresholds 6532, 6980 
Au [See Also Deaf] 
Australia 7138, 7434, 7435, 8394 
Authoritarianism 7209, 7320, 7434, 7435, 
7450, 7471, 8248 
Autism [See Early Infantile Autism] 
M сага Ds 7878 
utobiography , 7422, 7489 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation 
Autogenic Training 7804, 7821, 8343 
Autoimmune Disorders [See Immunolog- 
ic Disorders] 
Automated Information Processing [See 
210 Automated Information Retrieval] 


Automated Information Retrieval 7236 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 


Automobile Safety [See Highway Safe: 
E à Per nas System [Sce peed 
etic ervi te: 
> порае! ous System] 6738, 
E Nervous System Disorders 

Autopsy 7753 

Autoregulation [See Homeostasis] 
Autosome Disorders [See Also Downs 
Syndrome] 7730 

Aversion 6854, 6861, 6902, 6908 
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Aversion Therapy 7931, 7962, 7964, 7968 
Aversive Stimulation 6726, 6759, 6831, 
6832, 6921, 6923, 7203 

Aviation [See Also Flight Instrumenta- 
tion] 6745 

Aviation Safety [See Also Air Traffic 
Control] 8512 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance 6919, 7319, 7416 

Avoidance Conditioning 6748, 6772, 
6774, 6792, 6811, 6819, 6830, 6866, 6901, 
6914, 6927, 6931, 6935, 6939 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Monitor- 
ing. Selective Attention, Vigilance] 6785, 
7418 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 

Babies Bee Infants] 

Baboons 6968 7 

Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
round 

К, Masking [See МАШЫ 

Barbiturates [See Pentobarbital, Pheno- 

barbital Lx 

Bargaini 7 

Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 

Caudate Nucleus] е : 

Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 

Bats 6942, 6983 

Battered Child Syndrome 7822 5 

Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


ity 

Behavior Disorders [See Also Addiction, 
Alcoholism, Antisocial Behavior, At- 
tempted Suicide, Battered Child Syn- 
drome, Cheating, Crime, Dece fet 
Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, f oe 
Banging, Heroin Addiction, Hon 5 
Juvenile Delinquency, Malingering, 392 
cidivism, Suicide, Theft, Truancy] 6892, 
7514, 7959 Ў 
Behavior Modification [See Also Eur 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, pe 
room Behavior Modification, Con 
ency Management, Implosive Thera У, 
К унешано sensitization Therapy, у 
ken Economy Programs] 7129, 7953. 
7708, 7800, 7928, 7933, 7949, 7952, ШУ 
7959, 7961, 7965, 7966, 7969, Га 5430 
7992, 7995, 8112, 8115, 8189, 829 Eo 
Behavior Problems 6899, 7642, 9, 8290 
7688, 7823, 7868, 8079, 8086, 8189, 82 s 
Behavior 1 y [See Also Aven 
Therapy, Implosive Thera] » 5 517810, 
Desensitization e 7 945, 7954, 
7858, 7932, 7937, 7938, 1943, 7 78, 7980, 
7963, 7971, 7972, 7974, 7975, 7978, 

88, 8053 

Behavior sec Also Related Terms] qr 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social m 2] 
Behaviorism 6407, 6411, 6421, , 
6428, 7552, UL, ds 
Beliefs (Religion) [Sce Religious Beliefs 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] s 
Bias (Experimenter) [See Exper 
Bias] 


Bias] 
Bias (Response) [See Response 
Biased Sampling 8422 

Bible 7158 


y 7478 7855 
Bilingualism 6662, 7021, 7022, 
Binocular Vision 6564, 6719 


jochemistry [See Also Neurochemistry] 
py 6813, 6825, 7591, 7631, 7740, 7923, 


Biofeedback 6726, 6736, 7956 

Also Autobiography] 
6412, 7369 3 
Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms] А ў 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal Rhythms, Human Biological 


Rhythms} 

Biology [See Also Botany, Neurobiology] 
6410, 6706 

Birds [See Also Chickens, Ducks, Pi- 
[o 6782, 6936, 6973 

rth 6873, 6895, 7104, 7155, 7816 

Birth Control [See Also Intrauterine 
Devices, Oral Contraceptives) 7170, 
7198, 7233, 7241, 7263, 7498 

Birth Order 8340 

Bisexuality 8008 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind 7734, 7736, 7748, 7777 

Blindness (Color) [See Color Blindness: 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Bloo 
E 

lucose [See Blood Sugar! 

Blood Plasma [See Also Beet Serum] 
6750, 6802, 6808, 6813, 7609, 7895, 7923 
Blood Pressure 6751, 6800 
ae Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
Blood Proteins [See Immu: i 

Blood Seam Rs noglobulins] 

0 ers [See Also Industri 
Foremen] 7165, bri 8488 наа 
Body (Pineal) [See Pineal Body] 

RO Hs [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Urine Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 
Body Image 7067, 7418, 7607, 7878 

Body Language 7282, 7376 

ody Temperature 6783 

A [See Somatotypes] 
679 eure fee Also Obesity] 6750, 
Book 6408, 6412. 
» „ 6418, 6419, 6443, 6480, 

р 6800. 6515, 6580, 6588, 6603, 6620, 
7007. 7011. 6707, 6708, 6729, 6889, 6996, 
Л, Ж, 7092, 7111, 7118, 7135, 7169, 
7933, sy 7210, 7211, 7219, 7227, 7229, 
299, 23 Чү 7255, 7261, 7277, 1279, 7288, 
7489. 7516 7355, 7382, 7425, 7446, 7475, 
1686, 7016, 7556, 7589, 1595, 7633, 7675 

Qe 1687, 7731, 7751, 7771. 7786, 7796, 
7905, 1913. 7829, 7842, 7936, 7952, 7969, 
049, sgl? 7996, 8012, 8021, 8038, 8048, 
8152 gray, 8103, 8113, 8114, 8137, 8148, 
Mab 8522" 01, 8209, 8228, 8271, 8364, 

rli 

Learnene Mentally Retarded [See Slow 

т 8483 
Botany 6821 
Bowel Dis [See Middle Class] 

isorders [See Colon Di 

in [See A]. ‘olon Disorders] 

Brain $ so Amygdaloid Bod 
tem, Caudat: N. Y 
I, Cerebral C x ucleus, Cerebel- 
ip ocampus, H ae Frontal Lobe, 
alon, ptic уро alamus, Меѕепсе- 
Tob be, Parietal Lobe, 
e, Ws Nuclei, Visu- 


Brain бв, 
Ablation (See Brain Lesions] 
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Brain Damage [See Also Brain Lesions, 
Hypothalamus Lesions] 7753, 7155, 7925 


Brain ue Also Minimall 
Brain Damaged] 33, 7742, 7744, 7156. 
7169, 7779 

Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, древе Brain Damage, Brain 
Lesions, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebrovascu- 
lar Accidents, PEE Epileptic Sei- 
zures, or haly, Le- 


Encephalopathies] 6708, 7580, 7645 
Brain Inj [See Brain Damage] 

Brain Lesions [See Also Hypothalamus 
Lesions) 6768, 6775, 6778, 6779, 6780, 
6781, 6784, 6786, 6787, 6788, 6789, 6790, 
6791, 6792, 6793, 6796, 6812, 6815 

Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Stem 6860 

Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 


tion, Spreadin ression| 
Breeding үе [See rias Breed- 


Psychotherapy 7825, 8094 
Brightness Perception 6546, 6571, 6574, 
6864, 6983 
Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 
Bulls [See Cattle] 

Burns 7761 
Business 7318 
And Industrial [See 


Business Personnel [: 

Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Personnel, Industrial Foremen, ME 
ment Personnel, Sales Personnel, Top 
Level Managers, White Collar Workers] 


6462, 8469, 8475, 8480, 8483 
Business t 7496, 8504 
Business 


Students 8490 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 


Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 
Caffeine 6870, 6876 
Calcium 6745 à 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Psychological Inventory 742, 
7497 
Canada 6450, 7140, 7251, 1486, 7492, 
Caters [Sce Neoplasms) 

eoplasms| 
eere (Political [See Political Can- 
didates] > 
Cannabis [See Also Marihuana] 6804 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes Mellitus] 


Carbohydrates [See Also Blood Sugar] 
6737 

inomas [See Neoplasms] 
pene БАЕ Disorders] 


Cardiovascular Disorders [See 
Pectoris, Cerebral Ischemia, Cerebrovas- 
cular Accidents, Heart Disorders, Hy- 
rtension, Myocardial Infarctions] 
Pardiovasculat System [See Heart] . 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] E 
Career [See Occupational 
Choice] i 2 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions] ^ 
Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 


Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Carp [See о 
Cartoons (Humor) 7360 
Case 


1626, 7628, 7642, 1658, 7679, 7683, 7730, 
7737, 7740, 7159, 7763, 7774, 1811, 7822, 
7850, 7864, 7877, 7878, 7884, 7902, 7927. 
7929, 7935, 7937, 7942, 7953, 1954, 7956, 
7960, 7962, 7964, 7 $ 


Caste System 7139 3 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar: 


jectom 
n 7423, 1424 


Castration 
Catalepsy 6524, 6843 T 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


alos TA S 
Catecholamines 


Epinephrine, 
6774 


See Also Dopamine, 
Norepinephrine] | 6754, 
[See Classification (Cogni- 
tive оош 
Catharsis 7416 
Cathexis 743! 


9 = 
Cats 6713, 6718, 6734, 6783, 6795, 
6881, 6939, 6981, 6982, 6989 
Cattle 


d 


8242, 8272, 8314, 8395, 8445, 
Caudate Nucleus 67 


Cells (Biology) [ 
Cones (Eye), Motor Neurons, Ni 
Rods (Eye), Белу Neurons] 5 
America 7032, 7204, 7671. 
Central Nervous System See Also 4 
ygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cau- 
date Nucleus, $ 


T224, 1225, 7237, 1285, 1324, 1349, 13 


Brain Disorde 
c Dementia] 
793: ^ 
Central Tendency Measures [See Mean] — 
CER {С [See Dub 

jonal Responses 
рант Core [nd сасе 


Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
tie age {See Cerebellum] 


Coder er Also Ату ш 
Body, Caudate ucleus, Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Parietal Lobe, Ti ral. 
Lobe, Visual Cortex] 6713, 6719, 67 
Cerebral Ге Also Lateral: 
Dominance] 6531, 6535, 6708, 6710 
Ischemia 7737 


Cerebral а 

Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy 7769 

Cerebrospinal Fluid 7608 


3 


3 E acular Accidents 7753 


Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Ischemia, Cerebrovascular Accidents] 
— Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 


'omazine] 
Ehina (Fortune) [See Probability, Re- 
sponse Probability, Statistical Probabili- 


Development [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 


56 ler Formation [See Personality 
| Development] 
er Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Cheating 7091 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 6774, 6776, 
6783, 6794, 6862 
- Chemical Elements [See Calcium, Lithi- 
- um, Magnesium, Metallic Elements, 
| Phosphorus, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Also Biochemistry, Neu- 
- rochemistry] 6855, 6856 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chickens 6746, 6844 
Child Abuse [See Battered Child Syn- 
drome] 
Child Day Care 7010, 7178, 8225 
Child Discipline 7081 
Child Guidance Clinics 7951, 8049, 8051 
Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] 
Child Psychiatry 8146, 8148, 8178, 8196 
Child Psychotherapy 7811, 7818, 7823, 
- 7841, 7873, 7902, 7976, 8022, 8027, 8398 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
_ Childhood Development, Infant Devel. 
, quem Neonatal Development] 6997, 
7007, 7071, 7074, 7101, 7105, 7144, 7582, 
7123, 8064, 8190, 8240 
— Childhood Play Development 7011, 7092, 
- 7099, 7709 
. Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
- Autism] 7543, 7811, 7874 
Шой Schizophrenia 7549, 7578, 
Childrearing Attitudes 7122, 7181 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
Discipline] 6997, 7097, 7111, 7114, 7115, 
-— 7155, 7157, 7612, 8064, 8091 
- Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 6994, 7001, 7025, 7059, 7087, 
7108, 7154, 7179, 7196, 7228, 7268, 7430, 
_ 1499, 7502, 7527, 7553, 7570, 7709, 7710, 
7714, 7716, 7723, 7734, 7739, 7744, 7745, 
7751, 7154, 7755, 7764, 7776, 7782, 1186, 
7803, 7868, 7873, 7879, 7928, 7959, 7976, 
-... 7982, 7995, 8049, 8070, 8117, 8156, 8178, 
8193, 8342, 8378 
x „шешн Personality Questionnaire 
Chimpanzees 6897 
Chinchillas 6980 
: Chloralose 6806 
Chlordiazepoxide 6832, 6875, 6885, 7916 
Chlorimipramine 6845, 7898 
Chlorpromazine 6799, 6832 
Choice Behavior 6604, 6678, 6681, 6692, 
6875, 6904, 7017 


a 
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Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Atro- 
pine, Scopolamine] 


Drugs [See Physostigmine, 
Pilocarpine] 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
mine] 


Cholinomimetic [See Acetylcho- 


line, Physostigmine, Pilocarpine] 
Choroid [See ye Anatomy) 
Christianity [See Also Protestantism 
7141, 7156, 7158, 7396, 7428, 7857, 803 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Auto- 
some Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Kli- 
nefelters S nere Sex Chromosome 
Disorders, Turners Syndrome] 7913 
Chronic Psychosis бее Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia] 7532, 7899 


Chronic meten 7506, 7529, 7568, 
7591, 7619, 7892, 7897, 7955 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 
боша [See Surgery] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Civil Rights Movement 7196 
pes Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 
Classical Condit [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 6634, 6759, 6785, 6885, 
6923, 6935, 6939, 7058 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psy iagnost Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 

ic Proc) [See 


Classificat (Psy 

OPES 

Classification (Cognitive Process) 6592, 
6606, 6609, 6610, 6626, 6631, 6633, 6638, 
6666, 6667, 6673, 7033, 7043, 8424, 8437 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 


Classroom Behavior 8088, 8202, 8250, 
8260, 8272, 8290, 8317, 8336, 8348, 8400 
Classroom Behavior Modification 7928, 
8276, 8307, 8309, 8325 

Classroom Discipline 8297 

Classroom Environment 8243, 8249 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 

Cleft Palate 8117 

Clergy [See Ministers (Religion), Nuns, 
Priests] 

Clerical Personnel 8515 

Clerical Secretarial Skills 8441 

Clerks [See Clerical ipse 

чен Семегей Therapy 7813, 7846, 


Client Characteristics 7507, 7836, 7874, 
7943, 8035, 8040, 8066, 8093 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Climacteric Depression [See Involutional 
Depression] 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
on DAI 
ical Judgment (Med Diagnosi: 

меа Diagnosis] xoc 

linical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 7410 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Community Mental Health Trainin D 
Counselor Education, Mental Healt 


v 


Edi c 


Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 

Psychoanalytic Training, Psychotherapy 

Training] 7982, 8075 

Clinical Psychologists 7460 

Clinicians 7477 

Clinics [See Also Child Guidance Clin- 

ics, Psychiatric Clinics] 7790 

(Perceptual) [See Perceptual 

Closure] 

Clothing Fashions 7107 

Cluster Analysis 6487, 6492, 6505, 7500, 

8410 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See Ampheta- 

mine, Analeptic Drugs, Caffeine, Chlor- 
romazine, CNS Stimulating Drugs, 

а theta mine, Haloperidol, Sco- 
lamine, Strychnine] 

UNS Depressant Drug Antagonists [See 


Analeptic Drugs] 
CNS аыл Drugs [$ее Chlorpro- 
mazine, Bioperidob Scopolamine] 


CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caf- 
feine, Dextroamphetamine, Picrotoxin, 
Strychnine] 6842, 7917 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Cocaine 6829, 6883 

Cochlea 6724, 6988, 7727 

Coeds [See College Students] — . 
Coefficient (Phi) [See Phi Coefficient] 
Coffee [раш [See Caffeine] 

Cognition 796 

Cognitive Ability 6589, 6723, 7015, 7030, 
8418 


itive Complexity 7444 

Сте Contiguity 6613 | 
Cognitive Development [See Also hei 
lectual Development, Language Deni 
opment, Perceptual Development] 70 Т 
7015, 7019, 7020, 7021, 7023, 7024, О 
7027, 7032, 7034, 7037, 7038, 7039, 7 "i 
7049, 7051, 7057, 7097, 7121, 7129, 7383, 
7712, 7736, 7738 

Cognitive Discrimination 6587, 6594, 
7107, 8450 6105 
Cognitive Dissonance 6409, 6604, ] 
7321 


Cognitive Generalization 6998 
Cognitive Mediation 6628, 7131, 7710 a 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abst 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, re 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, A NE 
fication (Cognitive Process), CORR 
Contiguity, Cognitive Discrimina e 
Cognitive Generalization, Cog 
diation, Concept Formation, PIC 
tions, Contextual Associations, Бр 
Making, Divergent Thinking, И 
Problem Solving, Imagination, In B 
Deductive Reasoning, Inference, d 
Thinking, Management Decision Think- 
ing, Problem Solvin ‚ Reasoning БЯ 
ing] 6408, 6541, 6584, 6590, 65 Ji 6661 
6605, 6611, 6618, 6647, 665% одао 
6665, 6690, 6810, 6960, 6994, 7019, 7 
7035, 7042, 7049, 7090, 7127, Js 45 
7362, 7374, Es 7444, 7512, 
7743, 7754, exl 
Соте Style [See Also I EU 
Complexity] 6588, 6673, 70: P 
7293, 7328, 7411, 7510, 8332, 83 
Cohabitation 7261 p 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal 
Behavior] 


Colitis [See Ulcerative Colitis] 

tion [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [See Riots] 
College Academic Achievement 7254, 
$312, 8331, 8338, 8340, 8404, 8414, 8420 
College Environment. 8058, 8098, 8204, 
8349, 8383, 8399, 8412 
College Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion] 
бе Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students] 7137, 7138, 
7141, 7168, 7183, 7239, 7241, 7243, 7245, 
7247, 1248, 1254, 1269, 7272, 1408, 7426, 
7434, 7548, 7599, 8055, 8058, 8099, 8198, 
8216, 8224, 8239, 8241, 8291, 8310, 8322, 
8338, 8343, 8349, 8395, 8404, 8409, 8412 
College Teachers 8204, 8208 
Colleges 7171, 7474, 8228, 8241, 8261, 
8263, 8267, 8268, 8298 
Colon Disorders [See Also Diarrhea, 
Fecal Incontinence, Ulcerative Colitis] 


Color [See Also Achromatic Color, Hue] 
6552, 6579, 6593, 6681, 6697, 7442 
Color Blindness 7737 
Color Perception 6540, 6547, 6548, 6552, 
6553, 6555, 6558, 6564, 6569, 6571, 6575, 
6578, 6985, 6991, 6992, 7033 
Commerce [See Business] 
Commissioned Officers 8443 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 
Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
лаш Skills 7048, 7082 
nication [5; s 
Termal 1200 [See Also Related 
Communications Media [See Also Edu- 
nines Audiovisual Aids, Educational 
Оо» Magazines, Mass Media, 
ХА papers, рр Printed Com- 
ео ирак, adio, Television 
1 
ommunism ner P 
Communities 7171 
unity Atti 
ro $57 qu Het 7666, 8045, 8054, 
immunity Colleges [See Colleges 
dry Facilities [See A Сунам 
Pub ental Health Centers, Housing, 
Cin a ortation] 8045, 8143, 81 
8083 BORE, ental Health 7484, 8065, 
Со пе, 8086, 8089, 8092, 8100 
$054, Po ө Health Centers 8051, 
ss, 8085 7, 8062, 8063, 8066, 8069, 
Also Masta Mental Health Training [See 
7495, 8071, 808 sit DEUS Training] 
ally Psychiatry 7791, 8043, 8082 
[шу Services [See Also Crisis 
rogram zb Services, Home Visitin 
Т, $, Public Health Services] 7135, 


036, 8 
52 8290 8044, 8081, 8083, 8127, 8167, 


'Omparativ 
$51: боз gog !'chology 6639, 6890, 


ion 7286, 7292, 7310 
(Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 


Complex (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


'ompl, E 
Complexity] (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


Com nsion [See Also Listeni 
Prehension, Reading Conpiclens 
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sion, Sentence Comprehension] 6623, 


7314 
7447 
ive Neurosis [See Obsessive 
Compulsive Neurosis} 


Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
me Assisted Instruction, Computer 


imulation] 6405, 6432, 6435, 6436, 6437, 
Er 6485, 6499, 6529, 6720, 8007, 8170, 
© se Programing peius 

omputer i . 
6435, 6437, 6499 
C ter Programs [See Computer Soft- 


Computer Software 6405, 6406, 6434, 
6435, 6436, 6437, 6485, 6499, 6529 
Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation 7021, 8328 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 6609, 6610, 6612, 6613, 
6617, 6619, 7041, 7665 


Responses 6693, 
6694, 6921, 6935 


Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Conditioned Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 6641, 6642, 6918, 
6956 

Conditioned Stimulus 6639 
Conditioned 

6933, 6981 E 
Condi [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Con tioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression. Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, Op- 
erant Conditioning, Uncondition 
Stimulus] 6624, 6627, 6639, 6732, 7046 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 


ance Conditionin Я 
Conditioning Сек) [See Classical 


6728, 6921, 


Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] ў ч 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tonat 

ing (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
ing] 
Cones (Eye) 6578, 6742 Lr 
Confidentiality of Information [See Privi- 
leged Comunic Rite Violence, War] 

i jots, 1 

6604, ыў, 7244, 1283, 7348, 7539, 7622, 
у (Personality) 7313, 7341, 
7399, 7408, 7602. t 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
Con Disorders [See Also Cleft 
Palate] 7698 
Conjoint Therapy 7835 


tions 7153 
i Disturbances [See Also 


Consciousness t | 
Delirium, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Narco- 


vi 


lepsy, Place Disorientation, Sleep Disor- 
ders, Suggestibility] 6513, 7598, 7757 - 
Consciousness States [See Also Ati 
tion, Awareness, Моо Selectis 
Attention, Vigilance, Wakefulness] 650 
6822, 7055, 7418, 7816, 8011 a 

Conservation (Concept) 7023, 7034, 7041 


Consultation 

sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 7345, 7352, 

7385, 8424, 8429, 8435, 8437 К 

Consumer Behavior 7187, 7206, 7. 

7346, 7375, 8424, 8431, 8435, 8437 —— 
Research 7345, 736 5 


Consumer , 
Content Analysis (Test) 6473 
Contextual ‘Associations 6615, 
6656, 6675 


Contiguity (Cognitive) [See Cognit 
Contiguity] n? 


Token Econ Ais, & 
Token Economy Programs] 8116, 82 
8325, 8492 , 
Continuing 


Continuous 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape P 
tion] Л 
КОШ кА ре Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Devices [See Intraute 


Devices, Oral Contraceptives] . 
Боне Methods [See Bi 
trol 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes 
sional Contribution] x 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffi 
Control] d 
Control (Locus of) [See Internal Ext 
Locus of Control] d f 
Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus C 


trol D 
к Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] i 
Conviction (Criminal) [See Cri 
Conviction] 

Cms 9067 7304, 7805, 8169 
Coordination Perceptual Motor) [See 

t lotor 
ous Behavior 7186, 7415, 


I ns [See Also T 
ons] 7171; 7667, 8121, 8138, 8139, 8171, 


186 
de (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See ec) M 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex 
Vien Potentials 6719, 6721, - 
6721, 1513 c 
i [See Corticosterone, Hy- 


6750 
6853 


Cortisol [See Н. drocortisone] 

Costs 109 Cist Analysis 7291, 7345, 
8431, 8443 
Counseling 


ing] 


drocortisone] 


(Group) [See Group Counsel- 


E See Also Related Terms] 
TOSI, 8037. 4038, 8048, 8053. 8081. 8053. 
8097, 8268, 8282, 8399, 8409, 8412 
- Counselor Attitudes 7471, 8210 
Counselor Characteristics 7471, 7487, 
- 7836, 8401 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
- chotherapeutic Processes] 

- Counselor Education 7455 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 

- Characteristics] 

f Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor Role 7893 

Counselor Trainees 7471 

- Counselors [See Also School Counselors] 

7455, 7462, 7481 
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Experimentation 
[See Also Related 
mU 6406, 6420, 6425, 6479, 6504 
898, 7028, 7066, 7134, 7638, 8433 / 
Experimenter Bias 6433 — 
Speriménters 6684 : 
ory Behavi 1 
irato Beaver [See Animal Ex- 
ive Personality 775 
Ех i EN 
Dis Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Expressions 
sions) 


Extincti 
tinction (Learning) 6693, 6905, 6911, 


6912, 
6951 Cpe 6920, 6921, 6925, 6928, 6947, 


(Facial) [See Facial Expres- 


Ex nsory Perception 6525 
diversion 6682, 7336, 7448, -7449, 


res Motivation 7207 

пе дол) [See Also Cones (Eye), 
d Боша, Rods (Eye)] 6730 

lers [See Also Color Blindness, 

ystagmus] 7752 

т Ophthalmologic 
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Eye Movements 6510, 6517, 6562, 6572, 
6655, 6720, 6731, 6735, 6742 

Eyeblink Reflex 6759 

Eyelid Conditioning 6641, 6642, 6759 


Faca Expressions [See Also Smiles] 
Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 


tion] 

Factor Analysis [See Also Cluster Analy- 
sis, Equine Rotation, Oblique Rota- 
tion, ERR Rotation, Statistical 
Rotation] 6465, 6481, 6482, 6489, 6491, 
6498, 6499, 6507, 6679, 8219 

Factorial Validity 6449, 7384 

Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
al Factors] 

Factory Environments [See Working 
Conditions] 

Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 
b And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 
1ons 

Failure 6687, 7443, 7865, 8337 

Faking [See Also Malingering] 6471, 


7069 
Familiarity 7285 
Family В: und [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Parental. Occupa- 
tion] 7205, 7232, 7875 
Family Counseling [See Family Therapy] 
Family Life [See Family Relations] 
Family Members [See Also Daughters, 
Fathers, Heterozygotic Twins, Housew- 
ives, Illegitimate Children, Monoz gotic 
Twins, Mothers, Parents, Siblings, 
Spouses, Stepparents, Twins, Unwed 
others] 7576, 7655, 8094. 
Family Planning [See Also Birth Control, 
Intrauterine Devices, Oral Contrace| 
tives] 7170, 7192, 7198, 7199, 7234, 8124, 
8127 
Family Planning Attitudes 7213. vU 
Family Relations [See Also Child Disci- 
line, Childrearing Practices, Father 
hild Relations, Marital Conflict, Mari- 
tal Relations, Mother Child Relations, 
Parent Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes, Parental Role] 7147, 7165, 7190, 
7499, 1534, 7576, 1589, 7651, 7824, 8079, 
8094, 8156, 8182, 8442 


Family Size 7192 

Family ic Level 7570, 8352 

Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Parental 


Family Size, Father Absence, 
Absence, Sco hae ae 
7006, 7089, 7105, 7178, 72 

Family Therapy 7466, 7831, 7879, 7940, 
7951, 7983, 7889, 7998, 8061, 8079, 8131, 


Mechanism) 7876 


fense 
ther Absence 7081, 7103, 7121 
Father Child Relations 7113, 7123, 7679 
Fathers 7155, 7214, 8079 
Fatigue 6737, 6745, 8483 


Fatty Acids 7506 » 
Кеш 6693, 6826, 6935, 7380, 7445, 7447 


Fecal Incontinence 7185, 1818, 7953 
Ere лаев [See Mental Retarda- 


Family] 


tion] E oV 
Feedback [See Also Biofeedback, De- 
layed Auditory Feedback, Senso 
Feedback, Visual Feedback] 6582, 6583, 
6627, 6670, 7319, 8211, 8494 л 
Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] 


Feelings [See Emotions] 
Felonies [See Crime] 
Female Animals 6764, 6820, 6895, 6966 
Female Orgasm 7172, 7980 
Females (Human) [See Human Females] - 
Femininity 7193, 7445 н 
Fiction [See Literature] k 
Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 
Field Behavior (Animal) [See 
n Field Behavior] 

teld dence 6566, 7039, 7339, 831 
Fighting [See AEN Behavior] 
Fi Ground rimination 6982. 
Financial Assistance (Educational) [S 
Educational Financial Assistance] ag 
тае [See Also Goldfish] 6931, 6972, 
I Interval Reinforcement 6624, 681; 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement 6818, 6911, 
6929, 6930, 7002 ; 
Flight Instrumentation 8518 
Flight Simulation 8465 
Flooding Therapy [See 


] 
Fluphenazine 7921 
Folie A Deux 7626 
Folklore [See Myths] 
Folktales [See Myths] н 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Postt 


ment RU QUE 
Followup Studies 7612, 7712, 7729, 8385, 


Animal 


Implosive Thera- 


Food Intake per Also Eatin 
6, 6917, 6921, 6947, 759; 


Foreign 6662, 7021, 78552 - 
Foremen (Industrial) [See Industrial 


Foremen] 
Forgetting 6438, 6611, 7422 


Form And zm Perception 6520, 
6556, 6557, 6650 


Form Classes (Language) [See Also 
Adjectives, Adverbs, Nouns] 7354 
ption [See Form And Sha 


rom КЕ. 

'erception ho 
FORTRAN [See Computer Programing — 
Lan vages]. m 
Fowl [See Birds] pr 


France 7182, 7655 ; 
Free Recall 6602, 6638, 6662, 6666, 6672, 


Frontal Lobe 7762 
Frustration 6909, 6928, 6937, 6944 
Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Game, Simulation Games] 6435, 7286 

Disorders [See т 
Disorders, Diarrhea, Fecal Inconti- 
nence, Gastrointestinal Ulcers, Ulcera- 


tive Colitis, Vomiting] 
Gastrointestinal System [See Liver] 


—— Gastrointestinal Ulcers Eie 6771, 7778 
- Gastropods [See Mollusca 

Gates ассын Reading Test 8339 
Gates Reading Readiness Test [See Gates 
MacGinitie Reading Test] 

_ Gates Reading Test [See Gates MacGini- 
е Reading Test] 

n ‘ospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Sychiatric Hospitals] 

eral Practitioners 7845, 7853 
Generalization (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
ive Generalization] 

- Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 


‘orders, Downs Syndrome, Klinefelters 
Syndrome, Sex Cromos Disorders, 
Buses Syndrome] 7768 
"Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 6761, 
6762, 6763, 6859, 6923, 6938, 6958, 6984, 
7440, 7529, 7740, 7818, 8292 
- Genital Disorders [See Also G mecologi- 
~ Gal Disorders, Klinefelters Syndrome, 
| Turners Syndrome] 7802 
- Geniuses [See Gifted] | 
Genotypes 6763 
- Geographic Regions [See Geography] 
_ Geography 7352 
_ Geometry [See Mathematics Education] 

Gerbils 6953, 6976 

Geriatric Patients 8195 

Gerontology 7134 

Gestalt Psychology 6426, 7409, 8456 

Gestalt 7810 

Gestation [See Pregnancy] 

Gestures 7353, 7376 

Ghettoes 7378, 8179, 8184, 8196 

Gifted 7057, 8405, 8410 

Gilles De La Tourette Disorder 7904 

Glands [See Adrenal Glands, Endocrine 

Glands, Pineal БОШ 

Globulins [See Antibodies, Immunoglo- 
- bulins] 
"Glucose [See Blood Sugar] 
lue Sniffing 7670 
Goals 6692, 7788, 8057, 8151, 8479 
Goats 6740 
Май 6992 


Hormones [See Prolactin] 
vernment 7171 

Government Agencies 8096 

T aucracy [See Govern- 


- tion Laws, Drug Laws, Laws, Marihua- 
й na Legalization 

- Government Programs 7265 

— Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
- Achievement] 
- Grading (Educational) 8301, 8390 
Graduate Education (See Graduate Psy- 
logy Education, Medical Education, 
sychiatric Training] 
raduat. 


G e Psychology Education 7465, 
7477, 1478, 2452. 8331 


Graduate Students 6463, 8331 
Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Adverbs, 
Form Classes (Language), Nouns, Or- 
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thography, Phonology, Sentence Struc- 

ture, Syntax] 7031, 7037, 7354, 7386, 

8308 

Great Britaim 7154, 7166, 7191, 7322, 

8200, 8303 

Greece 7411 

Grief 7120, 8019 ves 

Ground Transportation 843: 

Group Cohesion 7316, 7973 

Group Counseling 8034, 8403, 8414 

Group Discussion 7272, 7315, 73 16, 7967, 

8078, 8397, 8495 

Group Dynamics [See Also Group Cohe- 

sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 

ation, Group Structure, Intergrou 

namics] 7281, 7284, 7301, 7309, 7311, 

7335, 7399, 7970, 8034 

Group Participation 7316, 7320, 8157 

Gos Problem Solving 7292, 7296, 8441, 

49. 

G Psychotherapy [See Also Encoun- 

ter sly ead py Marathon Grou 

Therapy, Therapeutic Communit ] 7824, 

7930, 7941, 7944, 7946, 7951, 7955, 7957, 

7970, 7973, 7976, 7977, 7981, 7990, 7991; 

7993, 7995, 7996, 7997, 7998, 8004, 8059, 

8091, 8161 

Group Structure 7274 

Group Testing 6452 

owe ‘Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


roups (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Grou 
G (Organizations) [See coena 
tions| 


GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

Guidance ) [See Educational 
Counseling] 


Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] - s R 


Guilt 7156 
Guinea Pigs 6910, 6988 
си, Perception [See Taste Percep- 
ion 
Gynecological Disorders 7802 
Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Tobacco Smokin; 
Habituation 6788, 6815, 88, 6919, 
6949, 8512 
Hialuctuations 7884 

luci ic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid DRESD Mescaline] 6865 us 
Haloperidol 6804, 6862, 7899, 7904 

6990 

Tiandcdnes [See Lateral Dominance] 


[See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
аен; Deaf, Educable Mentall 
Retar led, Emotional Disturbed, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Mental- 
h пеар Minimal Brain Damaged, 

ultiply Handicapped, Partially Sight. 
ed, Physically Hand icapped, Prefousdly 
Mentally Retarded, Severely Mentall 
SA Slow ets Speech Handi- 
cay Tamable Mentally Retarded! 
ТЕЗ, ПА, 4138 а 
andicapped (Attitudes Т, See 
o RH] nis (Attitudes Town 
len tardation (Айй T 
7500, 7879, 8125 \ zx 
7389 
Hawaii 7232 


Head Banging 7964 


xi 


v —— „ә._ 


Head Injuries 7734 

Headache [See Migraine Headache] 
Health [See Also Communit Mental 
Health, Mental Health] 7130, 
7245, 7504, 8106, 8489 

Health Education [See Also Drug Educa- 
tion, Sex Education] 8263 

Health Insurance 8095 

Heart 6798 

Heart Disorders [See Also Angina Pec- 
toris, Myocardial Infarctions] 8188 
Heart Rate 6581, 6736, 6741, 6751, 6759, 
6783, 6800, 6842, 6885, 7308 

Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine, uu 
Heart Transplants [See rgan Tran- 
splantation] 

Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Hemodialysis 7732, 7743, 7777, 7960, 
8101 

Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] __ 
Hereditary Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 
ders] 

Heredity [See Genetics] 

Heroin 6859, 7238 

Heroin Addiction 7650, 7659, 7660, 7922, 
7958, 7968 

Heterosexuality 7935 

Heterozygotic Twins 6761 

High School Students 7137, 7194, 7197, 
7217, 7270, 8258, 8262, 8299, 8330, 8337, 
8350, 8395, 8418 

High School Teachers 7194, 8213, 8235 
Higher Education [See Also Graduate 
Psychology Education, Medical Educa- 
tion, Medical Residency, Postgraduate 
Training, Psychiatric Trainin, 1 7488, 
8215, 8227, 8237, Parano 83 

Highway Safety 8516, 7 
Hij See ubculture (Anthropologi- 
cal) 


Hi [See Also Amygdaloid 
у] 6767, 6770, 6778, 6790, 687 

Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
History 7120, 7136, 7144, 7208 ; 
History of Psychology [See Also Арса 
tionism, уреп, CA hore 0 

‚ Jungian Psychology, Neo} 
Pic Shool] ио), "oA, 0425, 6426, 

402, 7488, 7860, 8065, ^ 
Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoardin, Behavior] ion] 
Hobbies [See Recreation 
H Inkblot T: jue 7886 
Home Environment 703, 7646, 8075, 
8314 
Home Visiting Programs 8040 
Homeostasis 6890 
Homicide Ма 7663 
65 


He a 
Homosexuality [See Bisexuality, Male 
Hopi Todians [Ree American Indians] tie 
Hormones [See Also Androgens, md 3 
costerone, Corticotropin, ia ОЕ 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Hydro ae 
Norepinephrine, Progesterone, 3 
tin, Testosterone] 6747, 6813, 686. 
Hoople panes [Sec Also Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, усш osp! 
tal азна 8 Ee 5 1 EX s 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] Я 
tion [See Also Hospital 
mission, Hospital Discharge, Psyc 


iatric 


Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission, pua: Hospitali- 
zation] 7838, 8159, 8162, 8180 

Hospitalized Patients 7604, 8045, 8180, 


18 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hop 
5 


tals) 8082, 8152, 8158, $160, 8162, 81 
8177, 8180, 8184, 8196 

Hostility 6686 

Housewives 7262, 7367, 8515 

Housing 8092 


Hue 6540, 6555, 6575 
Human Biological Rhythms 6745 
Human Courtship [See Social Dating] 
Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 7012, 7125, 7566, 8038, 8137 
Human Factors Engineering 8164, 8467, 
Ux 8513, 8515, 8516, 8517, 8521, 8522, 
Human Females 6458, 6689, 6751, 6756, 
7077, 7147, 7172, 7184, 7201, 7226, 7241, 
UTR es i 7280, 7377, 7407, 7443, 
y ‚ 7501, 7612, 7634, 7641, 7667, 
8150, 8231, 8485 
Human Figures Drawing 7005, 7391 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
[е Ргосе$$е$] 
итап Information Storage 6594, 6647, 
Qo б 0668, 6676, 7695, 7713 
n Males 6846, 7004. 
тапа. М , 7061, 7081, 
Pusan Migration 7145, 8488 
uman Relations Training [See Sensitivi- 
Шш 
ШЕЕ Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
RET Developmental Differences] 
УУ 6606, 6686, 6994, 7009, 7090, 7094, 
К 7099, 7107, 7110, 7128, 7139, 7176, 
785 7193, 7195, 7220, 7225, 7267, 7280, 
3339 7286, 7294, 7302, 7313, 7324, 7329, 
7408" 7385, 7400, 7411, 7419, 7423, 7448, 
$193 7580, 7666, 7684, 7836, 7900, 8157, 
6341 S v 8231, 8262, 8327, 8334, 
8476. WO , 8393, 8453, 8469, 8474, 
Humanism 6404, 7602 
mor [See Also Cart H 
7289, 1302. 73:1 artoons (Humor)] 
, 3 NIA 
Hune 255% 71, 7652, 7861 
rocephaly 7738 
сше 6840 
'OXytryptamine (5- i 
Hy giene [See Health| ) [See Serotonin] 
росе [See Scopolamine] 
ое (DiJ [See Atropine] 
Ней 7665 pics. 
rsensitivity (1 i - 
munologc Y d eur [See Im: 
е 7787 
analysis [See Hypnothe: 
m pnosis 6509, 6511. 6524, en 6585, 
pai 7864, 7926, 7994, 8108. 
7833.7 егару 7787, 7804, 7814, 7816, 
НҮ, 554. 7864, 7876, 7884, 793 1 
an ic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 


01 T 
tal] enag e, Fentobarbital henobarbi- 
GEAR otic Susceptibility 6517, 6518, 6524, 
Hybochondriasis 7588 


drome T dism [See Klinefelters Syn- 
Hypor, Pers Syndrome] 
itn 

amus Lesions 67 
Шурек Tanne 6794, 6797 
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Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 

Hysteria 7635 

Hysterical Color Blindness [See Color 
Blindness] 


Idealism 6422 

Ideation [See Imagination] 

Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 

Identification (Defense Mechanism) 

6640, 7284, 8009 

Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 

Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 

Identity Crisis 7539 

Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 

an [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 

ei 

Illegitimate Children 7006, 7214 

Illiteracy [See Literacy] 

Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 

Illumination [See Also Photopic Stimula- 

tion, Scotopic Stimulation] 6534, 6553, 

6555, 6563, 6566, 6570, 6574, 6578, 6718, 

6725, 6730, 6757, 6780, 6917, 6940, 6991, 

7336, 8520, 8525 

Illusions (Perception) [See Also Afteri- 

mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 6561, 6577 

Image (Body) [See Body isl 

Image (Retinal) [See Retinal Image] 

Imagery [See Also Conceptual Imagen] 

6615, 6622, 6655, 6659, 6674, 6615, 1049 

Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 

Imagery] 

Imagination 6440, 6524, 6585 

Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 

tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 

Imipramine 6869, 7900, 7907, 7911 

Imitation (Learning) 6599, 6640, 7108, 

7532, 7708 

Immigrants [See Immigration] 

Immigration 7689 

Immunization 6750 

Immunoglobulins 6872 

Immunologic Disorders 
ic Disorders, Allergic 
773 

Immunology 6747 

Immunopathology [ 

Implosive Therapy 

pe 7929 

Impotence 

Imprinting 6844, 6915 

Incarceration 7678, 8130 — 

Incentives [See Also Educational Incen- 

tives, Moneta: Incentives] 8480 

Incest 7258, 7656, 7679 

Incidental Learning 6600, 8285 

Income (Economic) 7171, 7464 

Income Level [See Lower Income Level] 

Incontinence (Fecal) [See Fecal Inconti- 


nence] 3 
Incontinence (Urinary) [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 22 
Party (Political) [See Politi- 
cal Parties] 
7139, 7688, 8150, 8186, 8350 


[See Also Aller- 
Skin Disorders] 


See Immunology 


7947, 1950, 7994, 


Independent 
India 6896, 3 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 
ans] 


Individual Counseling [See Individual 
Psychotherapy] 
Individual Differences 6602, 6738, 6762, 
7357, 8484 
Individual Psychotherapy 7824, 7880, 
7882, 8059 


Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
chankay 
Individualism [See Individuality] 
Individuality 7062 
Inna Instruction 7284, 8294, _ 
Induced Abortion 7260, 7462 А 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also — 
Inference] 6897, 7555 f 
Industrial Foremen 8496 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrialization 7174, 7188, 7216, 7436, _ 
7881 A 
Industry [See Business] 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [: 
Development] 6996, 7008, 7011, 
10580 7066, 7076, 7079, 7080, 7097, 71 157288 
11 ni 
Infant Vocalization 7076, 7079, 7083 
Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood P: 
chosis] 
Infants [See Also Neonates] 6522, 6993, 
7000, 7008, 7034, 7043, 7055, 7056, 7086, — 
7092, 7104, 7109, 7114, 7117, 7125 [>> 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] 
Infections [See Infectious Disorders] 
Infectious Disorders 6750 
Inference 6608, 6623, 7030, 7328 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 
Influence (Inte! ) [See 
sonal Influences, 
Influences (Social) [See Social Тай 
ences] 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information Exchange 7. 06 
Information Processes 
Cognitive Processes} 
Information 
‘Automated Information Prost s ОЙ 
Information п [See 
Automated Information Retrieval] I 
Information Seeki 
Information Storage H 
man Information Storage] 
Information 7345, 8522 
Inhibition 
Inhibition] ^ 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] MM 
In [See Intramuscular Injection: 
Intraperitoneal Injections] . f 
Inj [See Burns, Head njuries] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 
Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 


6722, 6958, 6987. — 


(Proactive) [See Proactive © 4 
„М 


ne 


515. 

тт [See Also Bees] [ 
Insecurity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Security) ү 
Inservice Teacher Education 8207, 8230, 
8249, 8260 

Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insomnia 6707, 7792, 7984 j 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani. 
mal Instinctive Behavior] . 
Institutionaliza [See Also Hospital 
‘Admission, Hospital Discharge, Hospi- D 
talization, Incarceration, _ sychiatric | 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 


Readmission, Psychiatric Hospitali- 
- zation] 8181, 8192 5 
Institutionalized 


Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 

tial Care Institutions] 

Instruction [See Teaching] 

Instruction (Computer Assisted) [See 
omputer Assisted Instruction] 

Instruction (Individualized) [See Individ- 

-ualized Instruction] 

“Instruction 

Instruction] 

Instructional Media [See Educational 

"Audiovisual Aids, Reading Materials] 

‘Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 

mental Instructions] 

instructors [See Teachers] 

Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 

Conditioning] 

Mretramental Learning [See Operant 

Conditioning] 

Instrumentation (Flight) [See Flight In- 

strumentation] 

Insurance [See Also Health Insurance] 

7464 


) [See Programed 


Insurance Agents [See Sales Personnel] 
ton (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 


tion 
Intellectual Development [See Also Lan- 
uage Development] 7006, 7020, 7072, 
086, 7133, 7700, 7738 
Intellectually Gifted е Gifted] 
-— Intelligence 7000, 7057, 7129, 7133, 7307, 
_ 7339, 7518, 7555, 7706, 7743, 8265, 8335, 
8341, 8352, 8462 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale Children] 6446, 6453, 6456, 
6469, 7132, 7390, 7404, 7405, 7431, 7451, 
7716, 8386, 8440 
__ Intelligence Quotient 7388, 7393, 7440 
. Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
ге (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
810 
Intentional Learning 6600, 8285 
interaction (In mal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction: 
(Social) [See Social Interac- 


Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
haa Surveys [See Interest Invento- 
ries! 
interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ts] 7367, 8327, 8462 
Dowd лы: үш. 
b ivi übition, Retroacti ibiti 
6615, 6627, 6672, 6677. 
i ‘Intergroup 7275 
oa [See Rein- 
les 


7195, 7290, 
, 7308, 7318, 


г; [$ее Also 
Bargaining, Body Language, Group 
Discussion, Interviewing, Interviews, 


4 terperson Attraction 
- 7293, 7300, 7304, 7305, 7: 
| 9228, 7333, 7334, 7338, 7817 


Job Applicant Interviews, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview] 7112, 7282, 7293, 7301, 
7328, 7338, 7886, 7940, 7973, 8032, 8252, 
8432, 8441 
Interpersonal Influences 7283, 7341 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior) Bargaining, 
Conflict, Cooperation, _ Friendship, 
Group Discussion, Group Participation, 
Interpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interviewing, Interviews, Job Ap- 
licant Interviews, Participation, Peer 
lations, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Riots, Social” Dating, Violence, War] 
7096, 7098, 7113, 7161, 7288, 7294, 7298, 
130, 7651, 7809, 7878, 7979, 8272, 8423, 
крче Perception [See Social Per- 
ception 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interresponse Time 6927, 6943 
Interstimulus Interval 6528, 6550, 6557, 
6600, 6646, 6772, 6908 
Intertrial Interval 6905 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
peas (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 
Interviewing 8080 
Interviews [See Also Job Applicant 
Interviews, Psychodiagnostic Interview] 
7180, 7287, 7318, 7475, 7561, 8033, 8422 
Intimacy 7258, 7318, 7847, 7979 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intramuscular Injections 6818 
Intraperitoneal Injections 6806, 6829 
Intrauterine Devices 7226 
mank Кина 7207 
Introspection 6690 
Introversion 6682, 7336, 7381, 7449 
Intuition 6702 
Inventories [See Interest Inventories] 
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6408, 6514, 6515, 6521 
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ment Planning] 
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sonal Influences, Interpersonal ini 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Jnd 
ment, Job Applicant Interviews, E d: 
ship, Leadership Style, Militancy, wet 
ipation, Peer Relations, Praise, Psyc! P 
iagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, ial 
sponsibility, Riots, Risk Taking, soul 
Далер, Social Approval, ке 
Dating, Social Facilitation, Social Reins 
action, Social Perception, Social Vic- 
forcement, Verbal Reinforcement, 
timization, Violence, War] 7319 8135, 
Social Casework 8112, 8117, 8131, 8129» 
8137, 8140, M Led is Social Worker] 
Social 7135, 7137, 7146, 721% 

7569, 7574 , 

Soci Clase [See Also Lower Class 
Middle Class] 7 E 7828 

Social Dating 7 1 А 
Social Ге dn [See Social Isolation] 
Social Desirability 7434 Animal 
Social Environments [See Also iment, 
Environments, Classroom Eo ү 
College Environment, Communit o 
vironmental Adaptation, 


ome Environment, Rural Environ- 
ments, School Environment, Suburban 
Environments, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions] 7210, 7801 

Social ality 6458, 7169, 8070 

Social Facilitation 7289 

Social Groups [See Dyads, Minority 


БО 

Social Influences [See Also Power, Preju- 
dice, Social Approval, Social Desirabili- 
p Social Values, Superstitions, Taboos] 
(070, 7359, 8219 

Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, Conflict, 
Cooperation, Friendship, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Interpersonal Influences, Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Interviewing, Inter- 
views, Job Applicant Interviews, Partici- 
pu Peer Ё elations, Psychodia, nostic 
nterview, Riots, Social Dating, Victimi- 
да рова, War] 6588, 7092, 7186, 

d , 1315, 7320, 7325, 

tad ease 25, 7438, 7905, 
чт Isolation 6976, 6977, 7130, 7178, 


Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
TU Imprinting, | Nonverbal 
Ente 6991, 7337, 7997 
laladj! i 
aimen jjustment [See Social Ad- 
оса Movements [See Also Civil Right: 
pement, Student Activism, Womens 
iberation Movement] 7852 
dien Perception [See Also Attribution] 
үш 7088, 7090, 7094, 7096, 7107, 7128, 
ЧЕ 1293, 7298, 7306, 7307, 7308, 7309, 
Tog. Tub 7314, 7315, 7317, 7319, 7321, 
ТӘ, 339, 7387, 413, 1678, 8143, 8193, 
gos ИО 8514 К ‚ 7678, 8145, 8193, 
al Processes [See Also Human Mi- 
ag Immigration, Industrialization, 
Raa Reon, School Integration 
ооа, Socialization, 
‚ 7163, 
250, 251, 7273, 633 i. 
Bina] Su 7268, 8070 
Do Port ары 6408, 7101, 7188, 
хеш, Reinforcement [See Also Praise. 
i кешеш 6698, 7960 : 
M iences [See Also Anthropology, 
е Psychology, uod Psy 
Ex ‘ey evelopmental Psychology, 
eae гооо , Gerontology, 
ay, Ps оор a m Psycholo- 
LAI Pocholo 582001 Peta Ba a 
; Sociology] 642: 
Social Stress CDU A is 
Merc куше, [See Also Caste System, 
7165, 7178. $4 паше Class, Social Class] 


Hi Values 7138, 7151, 7212, 7534, 


Social Wor 
К [Se 1 
[ ее Social Casework] i 
HER ee 7479, 7805, 8117, 8124, 


‘Socialization 70: 
gen 19, 71 eg 21082: 7097, 7105, 
faged] " Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
Society 7633- 


Clocultural Factors i 
тай See Also Accultu- 
Поп, Cross Саш Differences, Cul 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Socioeconomic Class Attitudes [See Low- 
er Class Attitudes, Middle Class Atti- 
tudes] 
Soci Status [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle Class, 
Social Class] 7059, 7060, 7139, 7225, 
E 7364, 7511, 7534, 7545, 7604, 8205, 
Sociograms 7451 

Sociologists 7475, 7912 

Sociology 7188, 7242, 7277 

Sociometric Tests 7330, 7331 

Sociopath [See ‘Antisocial Personality] 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 6854 


HEE Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 7575 
Somatotypes 7329 

'erception [See Also Ki- 


Somesthetic P. 
nesthetic Perception, Pain Thresholds, 
Temperature Per- 


Tactual Perception, 
ception] 6510 
Stimulation [See Also Tac- 
tual Stimulation] 8512 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 

Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 

Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 7204, 7485, 7671, 8146 
Southeast Asia 7163 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spain 7400 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Organization 6551, 6696 


arent ` 
Per- 
ception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception), Stereosco| ic Vision] ~~ 
6500, 6544, 6551, 6557, 6568, 6571, 6579, 
6775, 6981, 6990, 7024, 7049 

jal Education 7 8133, 8134, 


Special , 

8316, 8353, 8354, 8356, 8358, 8359, 8360, 
8361, 8362, 8363, 8364, 8365, 8366, 8367, 
8368, 8369, 8370, 8371, 8373, 8374, 8377, 


8378, 8379, 8381 ust ) 
Special Education у Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 


cation] = 
5 ion (Emot Disturbed) [See 


pecial Education 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 


tion] 

edd Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 

Special Education Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
' Mentall; Retarded: Speci Education] 
Special tion Handicaps) [See 
pid pa Handicapped, Special Educa- 
поп, 


ххіу 


Special Education (Visual Handicap) [ 

Special Education] ; 
iali tion (Academic) [See Academii 

Specialization] 

Бота Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 

ion] : 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 

Characteristics 


Speech [See Also Speec! 
Rate] 7355, 7378, 7627 
Development 7025, 7048, 


Speech 
7736, 7749 
[See Also Dysarthi 


Stuttering] 7718, 7719 


Speech 8105 
Speech Perception 7055, 7359 
Speech Processing (Mechanical) 6. 


ipeech 

8360, 8375 Б 

у 7717, 7718, 7719, 772 
7721, 7722, 7878, 8105, 8358 
Speed (Response) [See Reaction Тї 
Spelling 7749 
Spiders [See Arachnida] 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 

tiple Perso 


Spouses [See Also Housewives] 718 
Mus, 7246, 7282, 7419, 1564, 8032, 

7 
Spreading Depression 6772, 6789 
Standardization (Test) [See Test. 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession: 
al Standards} f 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 64 
7054, 8410 
Startle Reflex 6788, 6815, 6888 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hos 


Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Variance, Cluster Analysis, Equi 
Rotation, Factor Analysis, Mean, No 
rametric Statistical Tests, Oblique - 
otation, Ortho; onal Rotation, Parame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Norms, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Rota- 
tion, Statistical Significance, Statistical 

Tests, Variability Measurement] 64! 
6481, 6490, 6497, 6500, 6501, 6504, 6505 
6506, 6507, 6738, 7252, 1218, 7384, 7801 - 
i Correlation [See_ Also hi 


Stan 


Sta h 
coomani Point Biserial Correlation] 


cal Measurement [See Analysis 


Variance, Cluster Analysis, Equimax 
Mean, Ob- 


Rotation, Oblique Rotation, 

Rotation] 6481 

Statistical Parameters 6483 
Statistical Samples [See Statistical Sam- 


е Parameters] 
itatistical Si; 6478, 6480 


Statistical Tests [See Also Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Parametric Statisti- 
al Tests] 6478, 6486 
tistical Validity [See Also Factorial 
alidity, Predictive Validity] 6455, 8507 
tatistical Variables 6483, 6492, 8425 
Status 7246, 7330, 7331, 8157, 8384, 8487 
_ Stealing [See Theft] 
` Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 
tepparents 7121 
- Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
itereoscopic Presentation 6556 
Stereoscopic Vision 6540, 6546, 6573 
tereotaxic Techniques [See Also Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Spreading Depression] 
6714, 6765, 6767,-6789 
Stereotyped Attitudes 7154, 7311, 7322, 
329, 8182, 8280 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 
"Ovariectomy] 
Steroids [Sée Also Corticosterone, Hy- 
drocortisone] 6835 
timulation [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Aversive Stimulation, Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Self Stimu- 
- lation, Somesthetic Stimulation, Spread; 
__ ing Depression, Tactual Stimulation, 
-Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 
Stimulators (Apparatus) [See Shock 
Units] 
-Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Change 6940 
Stimulus Complexity 6576 
2 Silos Control 6639, 6900, 6901, 6956, 
ЖТ! 


Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, Senso: Deprivation, Social fso- 
lation, Water Deprivation] 
. Stimulus Discrimination 6596, 6833, 
6834, 6841, 6870, 6884, 6913, 6918, 6926, 
6930, 6934, 6937, 6939, 6948, 6951, 6954, 
6955, 7537 
Stimulus Duration 6519, 6528, 6682 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Stimulus Frequency 6528, 6590, 6696, 
- 6703, 6716 
- Stimulus Generalization 6633, 6913, 6948 
Stimulus Intensity 6528, 6542, 6566, 
16724, 6916, 6933, 7449 
‘Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 6519, 
- 6576, 6590, 6682 
} Stimulus Novelty 6454, 7017 
К. Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
- Stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
timulus Com; lexity, Stimulus Dura- 


tensity, 


рүче 'attern [See Stimulus Variabili- 
- Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
— Stereoscopic Presentation, Tachistosco; 
ic Presentation] 6405, 6573, 6598, 6663, 
6666, 6696, 7682, 8515 

Stimulus Similarity 6648, 7537 

Е Variability 6454, 6603, 6609, 


ts 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Stipends [See Educational 

Assistance] 

Stochastic Modeling 6488, 6683, 8431 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 

Breeding, Genetics] 

Stress (Bee Also Environmental Stress, 

Occupational Stress, Physiological 

Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 

Stress, Stress Reactions] 6581, 6750, 

6760, 7510, 7773, 8000, 8349, 8475 

Stress Reactions 6690, 6749, 7519, 7535, 

7563, 7775 

Strikes 8258 

Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 

Accidents] 

Soig Vocational Interest Blank 8417, 
460 


Strychnine 6834 

Student Activism 7182, 7242 

Student Attitudes 7182, 8208, 8214, 8239, 
8241, 8258, 8280, 8304, 8311, 8350, 8367 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 7149, 8205, 8239, 8255 
Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Elementary School 
Students, Graduate Students, High 
School Students, Junior High School 
Students, Medical Students, Nursery 
School Students, Nursing Students] 
7632, 8403 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


ies] 
(Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 


Studies 
Studies] 

Study Habits 6652, 8291 

Stuttering 7717, 7720 

Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 


Subculture (Anthropological 7159 
Subjectivity [See О! )jectivity] 

Subliminal Perception 7203 

Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Subtests 8386 

Suburban Environments 8253, 8440 
Subvocalization 6614 

Success [See Achievement] 

Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception 
Sugars {see Blood Sugar] 

Suggestibility 6524, 6752 

Suicide 7613, 7621, 7652, 7666, 7682, 
7683, 7684, 7689, 7691, 7856, 7872 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
тшше Prevention 7856, 7872, 7930, 


Financial 


[See Management Person- 


Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution} 


Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 
(Conditioned) [5, i- 
tioned Su; ression] Poem 


Surgery Also Adrenalectomy, Am- 
porion; Autopsy, Induced Abortion, 

ale Castration, Neurosurgery, Organ 
Transplantation, Ovariectomy, Stereo- 
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taxic шше Vagotomy] 7838, 8104, 
8105, 8107, 8108 
Surgical Patients 8107 
Surveys 7241, 7263, 7459, 7461, 7495, 
7498, 7687, 7889, 8139, 8261, 8422 
Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 
Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 
Suspicion 7843 
Sweden 8258, 8278, 8451 
Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Syllables 7366 ) 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasonin, 
Symbolism 6442, 6721, 7363, 7371, 7381, 
7442, 7446, 7614 
Sympathetic Nervous System 6800, 7767 
Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Norep- 
inephrine] 
Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Nore, Ере) 6811 
E th, À 
Эйр: [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia’ 
SUUS ise Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Apraxia, Catalep- 
sy, Convulsions, Delirium, Dis 5 
ty, Dyskinesia, Mee Fatigue, i 
rkinesis, Hypochondriasis, Ino 
Mist Headache, Obesity, 5 pa 
Tics, Tremor, Vomiting] 6756, Tn 
7557, 7575, 1582, 1585, 1586, 7594, 7: P 
7606, 7616, 7620, 7634, 7641, 7676, 7868, 
8159 ild 
Syndromes [See Also Battered Chi d 
Syndrome, eu Syndrome, КЇЧ, 
ters Syndrome, Senile Dementia, ІШ 
ers Syndrome] 6797, 7759, 7767 ism] 
Synergism (Drugs) [See Drug Synergi 
Synonyms 6651, 6665 turej 
Syntax [See Also Sentence Struc 
6653, 7036, 7056, 7386 Т 7710 И 
matic Desensitization 
2117 1927, 1929, 7934, 1935, 1939, 7982 
7956, 7960, 7967, 7985, 
Systems Analysis 8042, 8171, 8201, 8511 
Szondi Test 7397 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
Taboos 7365 586 
achistoscopic Рг tation 6554, 6: А 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per: 
ception 
Total Displays 8473, 8518 1016 
Tactual Perception 6519, 6520, 6689, 
Tactual Stimulation 6519, 6520, 
6755 
Taiwan 7689 _ 
Talent [See АШЫ 
Talented [See Gifted] 
Tape Recorders 7987 
Task Analysis 8459 


Taste Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 


tion) 
UE Perception 6854, 6861, 6882, 6902, 
6908 
Taste Stimulation 6772, 6931, 6953, 7449 
Taxonomies 6432, 8369, 8416, 8445, 8459 
Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 
Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 
Teacher Attitudes 6445, 8202, 8203, 
8208, 8210, 8213, 8225, 8235, 8239, 8248, 
8259, 8354 
Teacher Characteristics [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 8203, 
d 8213, 8225, 8248, 8255, 8260, 8334, 
Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 8206, 8209, 8222, 
8232, 8238, 8244, 8246, 8251 
Teacher Effectiveness [See 
Characteristics] 
Teacher Personality 8212 
Teacher Student Interaction 7949, 8203, 
no 8213, 8226, 8236, 8248, 8250, 8297, 
е Training [See Teacher Educa- 
п 
Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Peters Student Teachers] 6996, 7111, 
d Д , 8227, 8252, : , 
8360, 8385, 8402 M. 
тесу [See Also Computer Assisted 
nstruction, Educational Audiovisual 
Aids, Individualized Instruction, Lesson 
In Open Classroom Method, Peer 
Tutoring, Programed Instruction, Read- 
ing Materials, Teaching Methods, Tutor- 
ms) 8216, 8313, 8320, 8418 
dcin (Programed) [See Programed 
nstruction] 
Teaching Methods [See Also Computer 
ssisted Instruction, Individualized In- 
MSS Lesson Plans, Open Classroom 
ethod, Peer Tutoring, Programed In- 
Ron Tutoring] 8206, 8211, 8235, 
8085" 8271, 8272, 8278, 8279, 8281, 8283, 
853 8295, 8305, 8306, 8318, 8319, 8322, 
Ted 8347, 8354, 8362, 8363, 8404, 8419 
echnical Schools 7248 
echnology 7174, 7216, 8369, 8438 
терет» [See Adolescents] 
eth (Anatomy) 6734 
aioecommunications Media [See Educa- 
verüsing] evision, Radio, Television Ad- 


Teacher 


[E 
phalon [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Caudate Nucleus, Се та! Соне 


Tontal Lobe, Hi i 
; Hippocampus, Parietal 
"elem oral Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
ee ion [See Educational Television, 
T peg Advertising] 
: Ves pee 7367 
ч : 
T wing 7095, 7108, 7110 
йш Mere (Body) [See Body Temper- 
Temperature Effects 6516 
re Percepti 
Temporal ion 6516 
al Ter, dre [See Occupation- 
uil Cancer 7977 
sn nally M Patients 7771, 7786, 7801, 
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"Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 

chological Terminology] 

Territoriality 7276 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 

Measures] 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 

Test (intelligence) [See Intelligence 

Measures] 

Test Administration 6446, 6452, 6459, 

7410, 8386 

Test Anxiety 6700, 8315, 8343, 8382 

e Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
las 

Test Construction [See Also Content 

Analysis (Test, Cultural Test Bias, 

Difficulty Level (Test), Item Analysis 

(Test), Item Content (Test), Test. Items, 

Test Reliability, Test Standardization, 

Test Validity] 6451, 6454, 6457, 6461, 

ce 6470, 6471, 7480, 7487, 7503, 8407, 
26 

Test Items 6464, 6471, 6490, 6700, 7392 

Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 

zation] 

Test Norms 6460, 6462, 6464, 6474, 7132, 

7426, 8470 

Test Reliability 6449, 6456, 6467, 6468, 

Em 6472, 7010, 7703, 8400, 8452, 8460, 
470 

Test Scores 8315, 8407 

Test Standardization 6460, 8210 

Test Validity 6450, 6455, 6457, 6458, 

6462, 6463, 6468, 6470, 6471, 6472, 6474, 

6805, 7010, 7164, 7392, 7401, 7451, 8400, 

8460, 8470 

Testing [See Also Content Analysis 

(Test), Cultural Test Bias, Difficulty 

Level (Test), Item Analysis (Test), Item 

Content (Test), Rating, Scaling (Test- 

ing), Scoring (Testing), Test Administra- 

tion, Test Items, Test Reliability, Test 


Standardization, Test Validity 6508, 


6525 ў 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
Testing] à 
Testing Methods [See Also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 6452, 6459, 
6490, 7016, 8295, 8320, 8386, 8395, 8413, 
8415 

Testosterone 6801, 6813, 6848 

Tests [See Measurement] У 
Tests (Personality) [See Personality 


Measures] s 
Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 


Tetrabenazine 6764, 6825 
drocannabinol 6816, 6817, 6843 


Tetrahy 

‘Thailand 7159, 7436 

‘Thalamic Nuclei 6781 i 
Thalamus [See Thalamic Nuclei] 


7687 

pes Test 7395, 7584 
Theophylline 6860 

eu of Education 8273 

Theories [See Also Related Terms] 6582, 
6657, 7348, 7515, 8434 

Theory Formula 


tion 7473 
Theory of Evolution 6740, 7012, 7085 


‘Abortion [See Induced 
Aborto: 
Tiani Community 7958, 7990, 
8157, 8169, 8172, 8194 
i ‘Techniques Tiere 
See Psychotherapeutic Techniques, 
[анн attitudes [See ee Char- 
acteristics] 
xxvi 


AAT 
Therapist Characteristics 7453, 7454, _ 
7805, 7813, 7819, 7835, 7859 ^p 
ist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] jen 
Therapist E 
Characteristics 
Therapist Patient Interaction [See 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Therapist Personality. [See Therapist 
Characteristics] t 5 
Therapists [See Also Related Terms] 
7451, 1805, 7859, 8161 jt 
Therapy [See Treatment] Яй 
Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] D. 
y (Encounter Group) [See 
counter Group Therapy] 5$ 
Therapy (Int vidual [See Individual 


EM 


ence [See Therapist A 
EC 


“4 


Thirst 6768, 6862. D 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] — 
ht Disturbances [See Also Amne- | 
sia, Delusions, Memory Disorders, Ob- | 
sessions] 7602, 7614 i 
Threat 6977, 7415 
Threshold Determination 6777. 
Thresholds [See Also Audito ee 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshol 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, S 
sdy Adaptation, Visual Thresholds] 
6832, 6877, 6882 А 
Tics 7904, 7954, 7962 
Time [See Also Interres| 
Time (Interresponse) [See 
Time] 
Time Estimation 6512, 6624, 6880 
tion [See Also Time Estimi 


nse Time] 6674. — 
Interresponse — 


igue] 
Tissues (Body) [See Skin (Anatom: \ 
Tobacco Smoking Y bas. 
ee a [Sce Imipramine] * 
e Imipramine ia 
T P 1948, 7966 
Secondary 
n P 


Token y 
8144, 8176, 8189, 8191, 8276 
Token Reinforcement [See 


Reinforcement; d 
Tolerance па) [See Drug Tolerance] - 
Tongue 6617 "A 
Top-Level Managers 8508 — Fe 
Touch [See Tactual Perception] o 

Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- ^ 


tion, Toxic Encephal athies] a 
Toxic E Foathles [See Also Alco- — 
506 t 
if 


о: 
hol Intoxication} 
6876, 6931, 7757 
Toy Selection 7043, 7106 


ps Memory Trace) 
otary Pursuit, Visual _ 


Tracking) Ae 
Traditionalism [See Political Conserva- _ 


tism 7 
Taie Accidents (Air) [See Air Traffic 


Accidents] 
Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 


Traffic Accidents] 
Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 


Control] 
Trainable Retarded 7697, 7699. 
Training [See Education] 


ing (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 


ling (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Training] 

ining (Community Mental Health) 
е Community Mental Health Train- 


Training (Graduate Psychology 
Graduate Ps: chology Education] 
Training ( tal Health Inservice) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] 

Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Trainin | 


i 
E (Psychoanalytic) [See Psychoa- 
nalytic SER 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy шош 

lizing Drugs [See Also Amitripty- 
е, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperidol, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Promazine, Reserpine, Tetra- 
benazine, Thiothixene, Trifluoperazine] 
6867, 6877, 7887, 7906 

nal Analysis 7470 
ansfer (Learning) [See Also Negative 

Transfer, Positive Transfer] 6601, 6602, 
6624, 6635, 6642, 6766, 6790, 6954, 7016, 
7041, 7665, 8415 
Transferases 6757, 7918 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 


lantation] 
оно [See Air Transportation, 
ound Transportation, Public Trans- 


rtation| 
К eration Accidents [See Air Traffic 
ccidents, Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Тгапуісурготіпе 6878 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 


) [See 


idance Clinics, Clinics, Community 


|, 7908, 8035, 8045 


‘Trea 'reatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods} I i 


ment [See Also Related Terms] 


71589, 7780, 7785, TT92, 7793, 7794, 7797, 
800, 8063 
‘Tremor 6837, 7923 


өш 6837, 6878, 7609, 7900 
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JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


* 8327. * Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.‘ Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.—5 Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer” (see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, they operate as punishments, (*) *(15 
ref)—' ° Journal abstract. 
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2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
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3 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 
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5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 
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9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 
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10 — Abstract source. 
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* 8328. *Chase, William С. *(Ed ). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U) * Visual information processing. é New 
York, NY; 7Academic, * 1973. ?xiv, 19555 p. 
11 $17.50.— '? Presents a series of readings on visual. 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 
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' 8329. * Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel A. ?(Stanford U )* Оп the meeting of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G. Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing, New York, NY: 
Academic, 1973, xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 
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8526. Abplanalp, Paul & Hanners, Richard. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U) A stereotaxic adapter compatible with 
auditory evoked potential. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 578.—Describes 2 
simple adaptors which modify the Kopf stereotaxic 
instrument through specially designed hollow or nonruj 
ture ear bars. These bars alleviate total occlusion of the 
car canal and rupture of the tympanum, respectively, 
Which sometimes hamper the recording of auditory 
evoked potentials in acute, chronic, or freely moving 
preparations. 
527. Andreeva, G. M. (Moscow State U, USSR) 
[Methodological problems in the contemporary develop- 
ment of American social psychology.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 124-131.— Discusses 
criticism and dissatisfaction expressed by American and 
European social psychologists concerning the present 
slate of social psychology in the US, specifically in 
Telation to its status among the sciences, the fate of the 
Social-psychological experiment, and the effectiveness of 
Social-psychological research. (29 ref) 
лз. Arcaya, Jose, Two languages of man. Journal of 
4 nomenological Psychology, 1973(Fal) Vol 4(1), 
5-329.—Contrasts theories of language developed by 
analytic philosophy and by phenomenology. Linguistic 
ed and logical positivism are based on. correspond- 
ран of truth and insist оп independent criteria 
D е verification of meanings. These strict interpreta- 
A of the nature of language lead analytic шору 
тга linguistic pna such as metaphor, 
fe Ty, and equivocal expressions as insignificant Or 
ed forms of language. Phenomenolo interprets 
m ` the totality of man’s relations with the world and 
Es the study of ordinary language from artificial 
dna 5 ies. It is suggested that modern philosophy treats 
А о Derstipni language and poetic-metaphorical 
тын às 2 separate systems and that disciplines like 
Tale ee i , and medicine represent indetermi- 
Kelly, 5 which draw from both types of language —J. 


ety 
and 29, Bandura, Albert. (Stanford U) Behavior theory 
1974(De models of man. American Psychologist, 
Beta с), Vol 29( 12), 859-869.— Explores several inter- 
Бо behavior theory and traces the evolution of 
ment овса] thought from simple external reinforce- 
External a current concept of reciprocal interaction of 
Enn circumstances with personal determinants. 
- Others B by observing and evaluating the actions of 
E d. enue reinforcement where the S is aware of 
ES outcome, the extent to which restraints of 
тсе are operative, and recent developments in the 


dergraduates were 
clock with various parts 


implications of these results ai 
idea that the concepts used by people ca т 
and articulated in terms of the algebraic properties О! 
their corresponding irrelevant transformation sets.—R. | 


and 
29(12), 870-886. 


tween — 
tion of 
blems of | 


a teamwork approac i 1 
human iliis бов: and interpe nal behavior. 

turely “lock into" a concept 
idered, and the incorpora- _ 


tion 
settings, а! 
tion of mode 
эр as new ба 
of informational links between 
= Haba. 

A. de la us: 
de la Santé, 


al. (U Québec, Ctr de ~ 
Trois Rivieres, 


retation of 
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SE 


53: 8533-8545 - 


ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 
6(6), 553-555. — Describes a chamber suitable for medi- 
um-sized predators, such as foxes and coyotes, which 
‘provides automated separation of various phases of 
_ depredation dynamics. 2 solenoid actuated doors control 
visual and physical access to prey items, and a lever 
_ operandum is programable to require differential re- 
© sponse outputs by the predator. 

^ 8534. Cherry, Christopher & Eleftheriou, Basil E. 
~ (Jackson Lab, Bar Harbor, ME) An ejectable electrode 
—— in a syringe holder for lesioning mice. Behavior Research 
"Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6) 
543-544.— Describes a holder for long, fine electrodes 
which is easily constructed from a disposable syringe by 
_ simply adapting the plunger for grasping the electrode 
_and for connecting to a lesion maker. 

8535. Combs, Arthur W. (U Florida) Why the 
humanistic movement needs a perceptual psychology. 
Journal of the Association for the Study of Perception, 
1974(Fal), Vol 9(2), 1-13.—Specifies 7 criteria which a 
|. system must satisfy in order to be capable of unifying 
humanistic psychology and giving direction to its 
|. research. The criteria are explained, the adequacy of a 
. perceptual psychology dealing phenomenologically with 

the personal meanings of events is considered for each of 
- — the 7 criteria, and some implications are derived. It is 
- concluded that the specified criteria are, in fact, satisfied 
— by the perceptual psychology in question. Several 
- possible objections to this conclusion are answered.— B. 

Lindsey. 

8536. Corcoran, Paul E. (U Adelaide, 
COCOA: A FORTRAN program for 
. word-count processing of natural 

Behavior Research ^ Methods & 
_ 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 566. 
: 8537. Crosa, Giuseppe. (Sezione Psicosomatica della 
Casa di Cura Psichiatrica, Genoa, Italy) [The concept of 
para-psychosomatics.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
: 1972(Jul), Vol 17(3), 223-22]. —Formulates the hypothe- 
sis that types of energy may exist other than those 
considered today by science. These would account for 


South Australia) 
Concordance and 
language texts. 
Instrumentation, 


Beyond psycholo, 
arapsychology; similarly, perha; behi: d - 
pe ‘Ps s ову; У, perhaps behind psychosomat 


s 
‚_ ceptual & Motor Skills, 
_ —Reviews 4 studies whi 


the “live” experiment or the use of test 

_ to be the Opportunity for a greater Standardization of 
oe and conditions especially when using a 
uman E. Economic advantages are also cited.—7. 
Gorsey. 
8539. de Wolf, Michel. 


(Ctr de Psychologie Différent- 
ielle et Clinique, 


Kessel-Lo, Belgium) [The “birth 
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trauma” of Otto Rank: Freud’s first reactions 
dissidence symptom.] (Fren) Revue de Psycholo; 
Sciences de l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(2), 131-161 
cusses the work of O. Rank in terms of th 
principle that guided Freud in his examination 0 
dissensions between Jung and Adler. Rank's theo 
dissent takes the form of a psychical symptom, insofi 
it becomes a system whose deep function is to pre 
the anxious return of what has been repressed. 

8540. Dooling, Robert J. & Walsh, James К. (S 
U) A technique for EEG recording in the à 
parakeet. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta 
1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 545—546. 

8541. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Irenäus. Love and hate: 
natural history of behavior patterns. (Trans б! 
chan). New York, NY: Schocken, 1974. 276 P. 
—Traces the ршен of behavior patterns 
weapon making, child rearing, and hand shaking) am 
the higher vertebrates and man to demonstrate th 
many such patterns are part of a enetic inheri 
Also discussed are phylogeny and ritualization, 
biological basis for ethical norms, and the developm 
of the personal bond and basic trust. (224 ref) M 

8542. Fahrmeier, Edward D. (U Maryland, Baltim 
County) The validity of the transactionalist's assul 
world: A critical reinterpretation of an experi ү 
Size constancy. Journal of Phenomenological Psychole 
1973(Fal), Vol 4(1), 261-270.—Examines transactiona 
Size constancy experiments from the viewpoint off 
Merleau-Ponty’s concepts of perception. The tra 
tionalist interpretation of errors in distance percep! 
based on an illusory assumed world of experience: 
memories adhering to present perceptions. Me ; 
Ponty rejects the notion of ап assumed world and inst 
regards perception as an immediate interaction bet 
the living body in space and its surroundin, 
suggested that the perceptual errors which occ 
transactionalist size constancy experiments were à 
of artificial constraints placed by the M 
situation on the natural perceptual abilities of the 
Kelly. 
$543. Fischer, William F. On the phenomenolofg 
mode of researching "being anxious. Mu 
Phenomenological Psychology, 1974(Spr, Vol 
405-423.— Discusses the presup sitions of the 
menological approach to psychological researc 
describes various modes of being anxious m ^ 
experiencing the anxiety of others discovered during, : 


are described. (35 ге 5 
8545. Gode, Edward F.; Rostami, Hojat f. 
Grossman, Loren R. (VA Hosp, Predictive & Evaluat 
Models Research Lab, Sepulveda, CA) Subroutine P 
multiple logistic discriminant function analysis. E 7 
6 Research Methods & Instrumentation, 19740“0%), Ш 
б), 568. 
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8546. Hannush, Mufid J. (Duquesne U) Adorno and tions that produce uniform and reliable swimming - 
Sartre: A convergence of two methodological ap- performance of rats in a swim alley described previously - 
proaches. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, by the Í 
1973(Fal), Vol 4(1), 297-313.—Explores the underlying rats sw 
reasons for similarity in the findings of T. W. Adorno distance of more than 7 km. 


and J. P. Sartre. Phenomenological psychology attempts 8551. Klein, Barry T. 


to explain concrete experiential examples of behavior of 


(eg, anti-Semitism) in terms of man’s interactions with NY: Todd, 1975. iv, 459 p- 


his world. It is suggested that Adorno and Sartre arrived 


at similar conclusions in their investigations because they search centers, 
both were guided by everyday experiences, observations, psychiatric hos; 
and common-sense information, and because both programs, and organizatio 
studied the authoritarian personality as a comprehensive subject-categories in the f 
chiatry. 

552. Lambert, Robert H.; 
Army Human Engineerin, deen 
MD) High-speed data processing and 

movements. 


phenomenon. It is concluded that Adorno's primary psy 


achievement was a basically phenomenological analysis 8 
of authoritarianism as a total trend of consciousness and Robert J. (US 
that his quantitative investigations were relatively unim- Proving Ground, 
portant.—J. Kelly. unobtrusive moni 
8547. Horkheimer, Max. Critique of instrumental Research Methods 
reason: Lectures and essays since the end of World War 6(6), 525-530. 


ll. (Trans М. J. O'Connell et al). New York, NY: 


Seabury Press, 1974. x, 163 p. $7.95.—Presents a ог mechanical attachments on 
collection of 9 essays, written between 1949 and 1967, on — high-s 
the 20th century phenomenon of the state-bureaucratic 8553. 
apparatus, the triumph of “instrumental reason,” and the Mana; 
dissolution of the basic social institutions and relation- ORGAI 
ships associated with the concept of the individual. organization st 
8548. Kent, Ronald N.; O’Leary, K. Daniel; Diament, Instrumentation, 
Charles & Dietz, Allen. (State U New York, Stony 8554. León, Verna 
Brook) Expectation biases in observational evaluation Lima, Peru) [Child psychi 
of therapeutic change. Journal of Consulting & Clinical  review-] (Sp 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 774-780.—Investigated Vol 36(3), 169- 
Systematic biases of observational recordings of behavior child psychiatric care n 
Predictions of The main events in this proc 
to Peruvian pro! 
d by decades. (Frenc! 


Robert T. & Petersen, Hugh M. (Califor- 
Human behavior: An i - 
: Ronald Press, 


as a function of experimental hypotheses. 


decrease and of no change in level of recorded behavior relationship 
as a function of "treatment" were given, res} ctively, to аге examine 
2 Broups of 5 pairs of Os (high school students). Both ies) (46 ref) 
groups viewed the same videotapes, selected to show no 8555. Lewis, 
change from “baseline” to “treatment.” Global evalua- nia State U, Los 


by Os that reliability was being assessed, computation of 


iunt within (vs between) O pairs, and computation education, religion, bi 
of reliability by the Os (vs the E). (25 ref)—Journal and the nature of 


Es ment. A 
Rien King, Nancy W.; Hunt, Edward Lc; Caste PA, Vol 
Lab, Ri D. & Phillips, Richard D. (Pacific Northwest 

, Richland, WA) An automated swim alley for small 


scri i 2 
tribes a technique for testing ће long-term performance 


al i 
Eel щ temperature-controlled water, between plat- 
that are alternately and automatically raised and 


movement between platforms. (19 ref) 
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authors (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5). In this system, — 
am intermittently for as long as 24 hrs Per 


and societies, re- | 
audiovisual aids, | 


& Instrumentation, 


— Describes a system which monitors € 


hi 
Neuro-psiquiatria, 1973(Sep), 
184.— Traces historical 
re in Peru, beginning with the 1920s. 
ess and their meaning ant 
fessionals and institution 
h & German summar- 


tions of treatment effects were significantly affected by tion to psycho 
Bre results, but behavioral recordings were not. vii, 459 p. $6.50. 
servational recordings were increased by knowledge psychology as bo 


8556. Lewis, 
animals: nia State U, Los 
& I als: 1. Instrumentation. Behavior Research Methods tion to 

instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 531-534.—De- Ronald Press, 
capaci rogramed guide o 

apacity of rats, in which Ss swim back and forth in an accompanies th 
Introduction to Psyc 
low б 8557. M 
егей. Continuous measurement is made of speed of e ln 
1974, Vo! 
8550. King, Nancy W.; Hun i d ei 

i 3 t, Edward L.; Castro, which Fre! 
way D . & Phillips, Richard D. (Pacific Northwest Unheimlich 
animal 19 and, WA) An automated swim alley for small tions developed 
PR І. Training and procedures. Behavior Research classically adopts 
535-540, & Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), anxiety, and repe 
—Conducted experiments to establish condi- ens the very exam 


Behavior 
1974(Nov), Vol 


developments of — 


^s relation to [Ie 


medicine, - 


hysiology, an Ё 
р апа measure 
nt guide is al 


iso included (see 
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the use made of the specifically visual order 
n Hoffman's tale “The 
remarkable presentation of 
(as it is formulated by Lacan in “The 
r”). In Freud—who was concerned 
than with structure—the double is 
rely the messenger from a disquiet- 
of identification is replaced by the 
ion. The perturbing nature of the 
o much from the danger in the 
hich it contains as from its mode of 
is to upset the spatial order of 
g the limits of the individu. 
identity. Viewed fı 
from the always imminent 
isappearance of boundaries, the 
lays the precarious basis o 
sh summary)—S. S. Marzol 
lin. (U Maine, Orono) LEXSTAT: 
omputation of lexical statistics. 
Instrumentation, 


1 the double and vision i 
Sandman”. That tale offers a 
the “mirror world” 
tage of the Mirro: 
with history rather 
hardly seen; it is mei 
ing past. The space 
“history of identificat 
double stems not s 
repressed elements w 
intervention—which 
things, thus menacin, 

and the fragile cong 
angle, “the uncanny” arises 
threat of chaos—the di 

abolition of limits—an 

the symbolic order. (Engli 
- . 8558. Martindale, Col 
A PL/I program for с 


1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 571 


Biological Science, 
—Lists over 260 en: 
"appeared in West 


Primate instructio 


8562. Nikolskaya, A. A. (USS. 


al Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & 


Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [On the Psychological 
views of P. P. Blonskil.] (Russ) Voprosy РИМ 


was instrumental in Shaping and developing Soviet 
Psychology and had a wide range of psychological 
interests. Among the aspects of his thought that are 
considered are his views on the scientific method in 
Рӯ! research, on the developmental aspect of 

havior, and on the holistic approach to the study of 
man; his attempts to work out the interrelationships 
among the various aspects and levels of mental activity 
and between mental and physical processes, the effect of 
behavior on mental development, and the principles 
governing mental development. (English summary) (39 
ref)—L. Zusne. 

8563. Ohtani, Akira; Kuchinomachi, Yasuo & Yagi, 
Akihiro. (Industrial Products Research Inst, Tokyo, 
Japan) A simple device for detecting saccades and 
judging their intervals. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 547-549.—De- 
Scribes an apparatus with which the occurrence of 
Saccades can be detected and their intervals classified by 
reference intervals determined by experimental require- 
ments. The device reliably detects saccades of greater 
than 2°, 

8564. Parsons, Arthur S. (Smith Coll) Constitutive 

logy: Schutz's theory of the We-relation. 
Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 
4(1), 331-361.—Discusses the impact of A. Schutz's 
theory of the We-relation on his analysis of the 
constitution of a world of intersubjective meaning. 
Schutz holds that individuals are capable of етш 
in which the self is experienced through interaction Үн 
another person and by which an intersubjective wor | 
mutually constructed. Mundane We-relations шо 
Cooperative participation in the routine projects P 
society, while transcendent We-relations reconstitute m : 
modify the intersubjective world. It is suggested xi 
Western societies and families maintain a Чеш 
balance between these 2 types of We-relations.—J. Ke A 

8565. Prabhu, G. G. (India Inst of Medical BA 
New Delhi) Clinical psychology in India: In retra 
prospect. Jndian Journal of Clinical Psychol Ke 
1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 3—7.— Describes the devel 
clinical Psychology, as an шее засва Е 
pline, in India. The Indian Association of enr. 
Psychology (IACP), established in 1968, was ti He ihe 
professional body formed to deal solely with i has 
field of clinical psychology. Although the IA des 
achieved moderate success in responding to these e it 
it is suggested that the association can nee 
effectiveness in solving the problems facing ie; for 
society by accepting additional responsibilities, i. HOS 
Official registration of clinical psychologists, bid 
advanced research activities, educating the TUE d 
working with other professional groups, con vision 
education for professionals, and evaluation and F аш 
of training programs in terms of society's needs 
Scientific advances, Е. S. Beyer. of the 

8566. Ryan, Joseph B. (Family Life AE 
Archidocese of Newark, NJ) Sixteenth century Ski 20 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol : 
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105-112.—Presents similarities between a 16th century 
theological debate of Thomists vs Molinists, and the 
works of B. F. Skinner vs R. May and C. Rogers. 

8567. Schandler, Steven L. & Grings, William W. (U 
Southern California) A system for providing tactile EMG 
biofeedback. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 541-542.—Describes an 
inexpensive system for providing discrete pulses against 
ihe skin surface at a frequency proportional to the level 
of activity from selected muscle groups. System capabili- 
ties include the production of digital information for 
recording devices and the providing of pulsed auditory 
electromyogram biofeedback. The system may be partic- 
ularly applicable for the experimental reduction of 
psychological and muscle tension. 

8568. Smith, F. J. Musical sound as a model for 
Husserlian intuition and time-consciousness. Journal of 
Phenomenological Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 4(1), 
271-296.—Discusses the relationships between the expe- 
rience of music and E. Husserl's phenomenological 
theories of perception. It is suggested that traditional 
musicology has overemphasized the mathematical and 
cognitive aspects of musical structure and underempha- 
sized the study of sound perception. Musical metaphors 
and analogies were frequently used by Husserl to 
illustrate the psychological processes of intuition and 
time-consciousness. It is concluded that the attempts of 
20th century musicology to explain auditory perception 
can benefit from both psychological empiricism and 
phenomenology.—J. Kelly. 

8569. Sterner, Ray T.; Rawson, Ricky L. & Schulz, 
Um W. (Denver Wildlife Research Ctr, Section of 
Supporting Sciences, CO) Single-channel data sampling: 
E te on fabrication of an inexpensive, periodic scanner. 
Md. & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 743-146. 

bserved classic sinosoidal circadian temperature 
pgs for 7 albino rats maintained under standard 
Ey conditions using an inexpensive periodic 
S nner. Data validate use of both the device and the 
equential sampling approach in certain biological-beha- 
Vioral research applications. 

79. Sterner, Ray T.; Wheeler, James Т. & Krabill, 
Fra m F. (Letterman Army Inst of Research, San 
INR CA) POSTHOC: A FORTRAN IV program for 
Же ЕЁ one-way analysis of variance and post hoc 
pun t, Newman-Keuls, or Scheffé mean comparisons. 
pou Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
Ку); Vol 6(6), 569. 
M c Thompson, Glenn C.; Heffner, Henry E. & 
ш mes Bruce. (Florida State U) An automated 
ns; ocalization chamber. Behavior Research Methods 
RE ton, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 550-552.—De- 
NP n free-field apparatus and a behavioral technique 
a ich the ability to localize the source of a sound 
uM ae successfully tested in a wide variety of 
5 mals including cats, rats, squirrel monkeys, hedge- 
n and tree shrews. 
(lass  onlinson, Wallace K. & Perret, J. John. 
1845-186 Medical School) Mesmerism in New Orleans, 
Vol 131 2 American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), 
rejected | 2), 1402-1404.—Mesmerism was generally 
Sie y the medical establishment in Europe and the 
States until J. M. Martin Charcot introduced it at 
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the Salpétriére in the 1870s. Nonetheless, a well-organs - 
ized and active mesmer society flourished in New ff 
Orleans from 1845 to 1861. The origins of the society, 
composition of the membership, its activities, and 1 : 
relationship with the established medical community аге | 


General Hosp, Malmó, 
Scandinavian Audiology, 


gon against noise-induced hearing loss. В 
unction tests of the apparatus are detailed. 


Antje. (Stevens Inst of Technology VOTEORD: - 
revision of VOTEPOW which includes an algorithm ! 
analyzing sets of power orderings. Behavior Researcl 

Methods & Instrumentation, j 
8575. Van Duyne, H. John. (Northern Illinois U) 
changing conceptualization of man in psychology. | 
the Association no 


shift are noted. One such developm 
philosophical attacks which decreased the per ў 
of the assumptions of British empiricism and logical” 
sitivism. Another development has consisted in expo: 
sure to psychological Lem igms other than the behavior- —. 
istic one, primarily those inherent in the philosophie 
traditions of Piagets genetic qu and the - 
materialistic monism of the USS | 
development has been the availability of new theore! 
formulations and methodologies for dealing with cogni 
tive processes that resulted from advances in disciplin 
such as finite шешен, information theory, an 
linguistics. (37 ге) —8. Lindsey. i 
4576. Walsh, Robert R. & Roach, Eric T. (| 
Wisconsin, Madison) A note on Pellegrino's (1972) 
program for analyzing higher order subjective organli: 
tion units in free recall. Behavior Research Methods 
Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 565. f 
8577. Wassermann, Gerhard D. (U Newcastle upoi 
Tyne, England) Brains and reasoning: Brain science a 
a basis of applied and pure philosophy. Hamden, CT: 
Shoe String Press, 1974. xi, 169 p. $15.—Develops the 
thesis that a neuropsychology-philoso 
can be established, which by succes | 
may provide gradually improving simultaneous answers _ 
roblems of neuropsychology and many 


to major б, xs 
hi losophy. С : 
эу. Webb, Wilse B. (U Florida) Progress in 
1903-1907. American Psychologist, 


psychology: ue i 
1974(Dec), Vol 29(12), 897-902.—Summarizes annual 

ius Ki sychological thought published between 1903. 
and 1907 b E. T. Buchner, editor of the Psychological 


Bulletin. 
8579. Weinland, 


and dignity. Philade! 


James D. Consciousness, freedom, — 
Iphia, PA: Dorrance, 1974. 99 p. 


: 8579-8587 


4.95.—Examines some of the controversy surrounding 
the view of consciousness as the humanizing aspect of 
‘man and behaviorism, which holds that all uman 
"actions are determined by past physical ata 
— . 8580. Wicks, Jerry W. (Bowling Green State ) Age- 

death rates by the indirect method: A 
for use on a computer terminal. Behavior 


Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Nov), Vol 


е : Ап 
rary philosophy of science. Ps choanalysis & Contempo- 
E Science, 1973, Vol 2, 304-328: Presente ад 
problems stemming from functional interpretations of 
— psychic structures (e.g., ego, id, superego). It is suggested 
- that psychological theorists who object to the terms of 
the structural hypothesis because they are abstract 
entities do not understand the basically analogical nature 
of scientific theories. (3 p ref) 
., 8582. Winett, Richard A.; Fuchs, William L. & 
Moffatt, Sarah A. (U Kentucky) Personal and imperson- 
al methods of recruitment for social research. Journal o 
Community Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 376-379. 
Investigated the effectiveness of both rsonal and 
impersonal methods of recruiting families for a study on 

е effects of day care, The personal approach included 
talks to groups of parents, tests, detail 
interviews. The im; 


pent families would be paid 
s resulted in an adequate 
= 97; impersonal n = 107) 
ither approach, however, 
recruited lower socioeconomic status or 
black families. For each method ethical safeguards were 
taken to assure articipant's full knowledge of the 
procedures and objectives of the Project. Because the 
impersonal method required much less time and effort 
- (about 40 hrs), it is Suggested that researchers first use 
the impersonal method, followed if necessary by a 
focused personal approach.—Journal summary. 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


8583. Murrell, Hywel. (U Wales, 
Technology, Cardiff) Performance rating as a subjective 
judgement. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 


- subjective judgments of rating to differ from other forms 


proper safeguards taken, 
method of measurement 
- —Journal abstract. 


8584. Osborn, William C. Process versus product 
measures in performance testing. — Hum RRO 
‘Professional Paper, 1974(Oct), No 16-74, 4 p.—Perform- 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


ance tests are used in training evaluation to certify 
student achievement and to diagnose weaknesses in the 
instructional system. Proficiency measures that focus on 
task outcomes (product) normally provide data relevant 
to the Ist pui » whereas measures of how the tasks are 
carried out (process) pertain to the 2nd. Time or cost 
factors sometimes preclude the use of product measures, 
leaving measures of task process as the only available 
criteria for evaluating training outcomes. Instances in 
which process measures are typically substituted for 
product measures are described, with reference to the 
ypa of tasks for which the substitution is valid and 

ose for which it is invalid. Theoretical and practical 
issues pertaining to the use and misuse of process 
measures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


8585. Phillips, Beeman N. (Ed.). Assessing minority 
group children: A special issue of Journal of School 
. New York, NY: Behavioral Publications, 
1973. 291—413.—Includes 11 chapters which discuss 
Psychological testing and its underlying assumptions, 
criterion-referenced and погт-геѓегепсе assessment of 
minority group children, strategies for assessing intellec- 
tual patterns in minority group children, and language 
characteristics of black and Mexican-American children. 
Some psychological materials are also reviewed. 


8586. Popplestone, John A. & McPherson, Marion W. 
(U Akron, Archives of the History of д Алеа 
Psychology) The prolonged avoidance of n 

vior. Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24( t 
549-557.—The 1960 Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
demonstrates an extensive amount of historic con 
that 8% of it is 63-69 yrs of age, nearly 50% is 56 yrs Р 
and 100% is 37 yrs of age. Such longevity is pite 
various contemporary tests, and the use of aged mate А 

romotes freedom from recent research results. ИО 
ауе been retained because they yield results ho 
with the hypothesized constancy of “intelle S 
because they are practical, easy to administer, and i a 
The continued reliance on such material syntonic Res 
outmoded theory prolongs the avoidance of observa! 
of intellectual behavior. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 


S. K. 
8587. Wig, N. N.; Pershad, D. & Verma, 
бее Inst of Medical Education & pe 
Chandigarh, India) The use of psychometric Indian 
Indian psychiatric research: A reappraisal. 8-14. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol I y in 
-Describes several areas of psychometric tes ulis ol 
India to which future efforts must be directed. Ке tions 
the recent increase in the administration of wes test 
and adaptations of Western tests have indicate 'oncepts 
validity is severely limited by culture-bound c atient 
and interpretations, in addition to inducin| Mise of 
distress. This situation is also evidenced with br validi- 
“culture-free” tests. Another potential source 0 2d were 
ty is test difficulty. Only 4 out of 17 Hindi als. Other 
found to have acceptable test difficulty ine tatistical 
areas requiring attention are the suitability o а for 
procedures commonly employed and the Arie - 
psychometric testing in additional areas. A d (20 rel 
€d procedure for test construction is presented. 

—E S. Beyer. 
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Test Construction & Validation 


8588. Anwar Yousuf, S. F. (A.N.S. Inst of Social 
Studies, Patna, India) An investigation into the con- 
struct validity of the Nationalization Scale. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 48-53. 
—Related scores on Mohsin's Nationalization Scale 
(NS) to scores on Sinha's Dependence Proneness Scale 
(DPS) and Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
(IECS) in a study of the construct validity of the NS. 200 
18-27 yr old college students were tested. Contrary to 
hypothesis, the scores on. DPS and IECS did not 
correlate significantly either with each other or with the 
scores on NS. Differences in the scores of Arts students 
and Science students, and the relationship between 
biographical factors and attitudes toward nationaliza- 
tion, are discussed.— В. Lindsey. 

8589. Baumann, Urs. (U Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Examination of the equivalence of FPI 
results.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
1973, Vol 2(2), 85-104.—Investigated the equivalence of 
data obtained from 7 different samples given the primary 
and derived scales of the Freiburg Personality Inventory 
(FPI). The numerous aspects which were studied are 
specified and discussed. Analysis of results of the study 
indicates the following: (a) Mean values are influenced 
significantly by age, sex, nationality, and ех rimental 
situation and can be compared only in parallel groups. 
(b) Covariation of variables is largely independent of the 
samples, and data obtained from factor analyses with 
FPI scales and other variables are valid. (c) Statistical 
models which assume linear regression are adequate with 
FPI scales because curvilinear regression is infrequent. 
(d) The derived scales E, N, and M (extraversion, 
emotional lability, and masculinity) are well defined zi 
the 9 primary scales. (е) 5 of the 12 scales—FPI 1, 2, 4,9, 
a N—deviate either in quantity or in direction from 
the normal distribution. It is suggested that a short 
version of the extraversion, neuroticism, and openness 
scales would be useful and should be considered and 
studied. (English summary) (15 ref)—T. Fisher. 
aes, Jochen & Becker, Peter. (U 
bcp euperdauiec W Germany) [The possibility of 
Surg anne factor-analytical a clinical research: A 
Ө n id the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Invento- 
va К ш) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, 
hd (2), 105-125.— Discusses the possibility and poten- 
Eu cue value of integrating clinical and factor- 
ON findings and demonstrates related problems 

M очсо approaches with the Saarbrücken 
clini з an example. MMPI profiles of different 
Obtain groups were coordinated with the factors 
im ш in a factor analysis of MMPI data from a 
Hd of 281 military persons by estimating factor 
profile of the clinical profiles and comparing them with 
к es of ideal types derived from the obtained MMPI 
Кеш; Data of the study are said to confirm the 
RR value of the integration of clinical and factor- 

ma findings. (English summary) G4 ref)—T. 

8591. Burns, Edward & Schaaf, Sally. (Ohi 
ual É у. (Ohio U) The 
кушу, of ITPA composite psycholinguistic age and 
Sch ү пешене quotient scores. Psychology in the 

оо, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 308-309.—Reports on the 


validity 
Abilities and 
old. 

8592. Cherlin, Andrew & Bourque, 
California, Los Angeles) Dimensionality and relia 
of the Rotter I-E Scale. Sociometry, 1974(Dec), 
37(4), 565-582.—In an attempt to deu suggestions. 
for more effective use of Rotter's Internal-Exter 
Control Scale (1-Е), an analysis was made of ‘the | 
dimensionality and reliability of the scale in both 161 H 
undergraduates and 100 randomly selected adults. 
Results imply that (a) the I-E Scale should not be. 
considered as unidimensional, (b) the characteristics 0 
the population sampled may affect the structure of the i 
factors obtained and also the strength of the reliabilities 
of the various factor scales, and (c) other items used wil 


the I-E Scale in the same survey instrument may affi 


between the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
the Stanford-Binet, with children 3-5 yrs 


8593. Cohler, Bertram J.; Weiss, Justin L. - 
icago, Committee | 


content scales derived by a rational-theoretical approa 
to the MMPI item pool rather than the tradi 
criterion group approach, this report demonstrates bo! 
satisfactory long- short-f 
internal consistency for these short- 
ing 40 women disc arged from a psyc 
41 nonpsychiatric controls, these content 
tiated the 2 groups both at the beginnning 
and intervention study and approximate 
Mood scales were somewhat 
especially among patients. 
Sacha ШЫН ЫС, several scales were correlated with | 
measures of social status. Q1 ref)—Journal abst 
8594. Curran, J. D. & Gibson, eld 
Polytechnic, England) Critique of the Stanford Hypno 
Susceptibility Scale: British usage and factorial sti 
ture. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39 


695-704.—Criticized the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptib 
proced 
ested that it cannot 


technical details. It is su 
complete eff 


administered and scored witl 
Maps] on his own. | 
the е were modifie 


and 43 undergraduates J 
resent at each individual session. Results were analyze: 
with respect to the percentage of Ss e each 
item-scale correlations, interitem correla! ions, à 
rial structure. Data su est there 15 We for technical 
improvements in the à ministration of Ue. 
the development of additional items which would be 


“purer” measures of the behaviors being measured. (21 


urnal abstract. 
в. рике, 1 P. & Kiebach, Carol. (Emory U) 
A brief note on the validity of the Comfortable | 
interpersonal Distance Scale. Journal of Social Psycholo-- 
g: 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 291-298.—Conducted a study 
of 20 Ss to test the validity of the Comfortable 
n. 
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üterpersonal Distance Scale (CID) by examining the 
lationship between CID scores and real life distancing 
preferences. Results support the validity of the CID. 
- 8596. Gendre, F. [Evaluation of the personality by the 
^ ia 1 Inventory (CPI) by H. Gough.] 
(Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1974, Vol 24(3), 
159-179.—Reports on a study of the factorial compos- 
‘ition, reliability, and validity of the CPI. Multiple 
regression equations are provided for predicting academ- 
їс achievement and delinquency from CPI scales. The 
telation of the CPI to the MMPI in a clinical setting is 
reported, and its араш in selecting secretaries and 


mechanics is descri 
David L.; Carlson, John R. & 


8597. 
Edwards, John N. (U Alabama) Measures of well-being: 
‘An empirical and critical assessment. Journal of Health 
& Social Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 267-270.—An 
analysis of 3 commonly used measures of well 
being—the Life Satisfaction scale, the Social Isolation 
scale, and the Willingness to Live scale—shows that the 
internal consistency of the social isolation items does not 
'exceed the cross-correlation between the social isolation 
and life satisfaction items. 

8598. Larsson, Bernt. Frequency words and 
frequencies: A pilot Study on relations between 
differently anchored scales. статя 1974(Nov),No 
44, 13 E qued 44 20-70 yr old adults to answer 6 
questions, par He a frequency response and partly by 
marking a verbally anchored scale with 5 categories. 
Univariate and multivariate analyses were performed to 
elucidate the relationships between variables resultin 
from the 2 different modes of Tesponse. Although there 
were similarities in results for the 2 t of variables 
they could be regarded as interchangeable. The frequen- 


ven category was often far from 


| (U Saskatchewan, Керіпа, 
Canada) Detectability of items and self-rating validation 
nventory. Journal of Person- 
Vol 38(6), 573-577. Asked 
7 yr old Ss to identify which 
nality Inventory Pi 

neuroticism (N), and lying. 


1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 289-290.— Constructed additional 
Scales to measure the validity of the "Equality" and 
"Freedom" constructs of the Rokeach Value Survey. 
Results show low correlations between the developed 
scales and the Rokeach scale. 

8601. Newcomer, Phyllis & Hammill, Donald. (U 
Texas, Austin) A short form of the Revised Illinois Test 
f Psycholinguistic Abilities. Journal of Learning Disabil- 
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ities, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(9), 570-572.—Describes a short 
form of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
(ITPA) develo for use in research Projects. Sample 
items were selected from each subtest so that all the 
psycholinguistic functions measured by the original test 
were included in the abbreviated version. Both the long 
and shortened tests were administered to 83 “normal” 
children aged 5-10 yrs. T tests of differences between 
subtests mean scores on both versions were computed 
and were not statistically significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. Correlation ‘coefficients between the long 
and shortened version of each subtest were also 
computed. In all but 1 instance (the Auditory Closure 
Subtest, correlated at -78), coefficients reached or 
exceeded the .80 lower level set as acce table for 
alternate test reliability. Although these results indicate 
that the short form ITPA had sufficient reliability to be 
used for research or screening, it is recommended that 
the study be replicated on children of uniform chrono- 
logical age before it is used in clinical settings.—Journal 
abstract. 

8602. Patel, K. Scientific Aptitude Test. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 74-19. 
—Developed an aptitude test to measure the scientific 
potential of Indian students. The relevance of skills and 
abilities was determined on the basis of rankings, taken 
from J. P. Guilford’s 1963 study, by scientists of 28 
intellectual factors in order of importance for their work, 
48 questions in each of 8 broad areas of science were 

repared by specialists to meet the test objecte 
узд data were collected by administration of the 
test to Ist-yr science students who had achieved a иң 
level of competence in scientific subjects. Tables 0 
average difficulty values, Davis Discrimination Indices, 
and intercorrelations are presented.— B. Lindsey. : 

8603. Sakuntala, Velpuri. (Indian Statistical са 
Calcutta) Simulation studies on determination of 5 
length. Journal of Psychological Researches, Mur. 
Vol 16(2), 60-61.—Used an IBM computer to transfoi n 
samples of random normal deviates to sample оке i 
tions from a normal distribution with specified men M A 
variance. Samples were drawn without replacement pes 
the Rand Corporation's 1955 study, Million Кар 
Digits with 100,000 Normal Deviates. Results: fi 
that (a) the required (n req) as well as the estima А ү 
est) test lengths аге Bese da all lengths of rss С 
test, with high variation over different tests of А E n 
length, when the true score variance (S2) is hien 0 
гед and л est are small for all sample tests of di ae 
lengths, with lesser variation than in the previous үр 
over different tests of the sample length, when S2 is he 
and (c) due to random fluctuations obtained nae 
sample tests of the same length there are аы nde). 
differences in the estimated test lengths.—Ż. Li of 

8604. Serpell, Robert. (U Zambia, Lusaka) Aspects 07 
intelligence in a developing country. African EE 
Research, 1974(Jun), No 17, 578-596.—Examines Rl 
theories of the Psychometric approach to dur the 
their validity in a cross-cultural perspective, suc! istic 
emerging African nations. These include the linguisti 
relativity theory which argues that language de ES 
perception or, alternately, that it molds abstrac al the 
cepts. The field dependency theory sees as critic 
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style of parental discipline with the children's analytic 
perception requiring gie enlightenment in Western 
concepts. Perceptual learning theory rmits 2 aj 
roaches: modification of the tests or m ification of the 
ople. Almost all intelligence tests are Western-orient- 
ed, and attempts to construct tests for a different cultural 
group using nonverbal, non-Western criteria have so far 
not met with much success. (29 ref)—A. de la Haba. 
8605. Tousignant, Michel; Denis, Guy & Lachapelle, 
Rejean. (U Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada) Some consid- 
erations concerning the validity and use of the Health 
Opinion Survey. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 241-252.—Considers that there are 
still many problems related to the validity of the Health 
Opinion Survey (HOS) and to the interpretation of its 
results, despite the wide application of this instrument 
devised to screen mental disorders in a general popula- 
tion. Data from a validity evaluation of the HOS using 
1,158 25-64 yr old Canadian adults are reported. It is 
argued that this questionnaire possesses some psychome- 
tric qualities (stability over time, internal consistency, 
criterion validity), but there are also many questions 
related to its validity. The lack of face validity, the 
absence of a good correlation with the judgment of 
clinicians, and the influence of 2 biases—physical health 
and social desirability—militate against the further use 
of the HOS, It is suggested that 3 categories of problems 
are screened by high scores—chronic mental disorder, 
transition stress situations, and bad physical health—and 
that the HOS not be used in epidemiological surveys of 
mental disorders because of the numerous methodologi- 
cal questions that remain unsolved. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 
E. Walsh, James A. (U Montana) Comment on 
He lewald and Carroll. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
L ко Vol 39(2), 853-854.—H. К. Rodewald and J. 
di атто] (see PA, Vol 52:1952) reported surprise at 
в intransitivities among responses to items 
ne 18 evaluate attitudes toward faculty members’ 
ae teaching performance. Literature is cited to 
Е pport the contention that the items were multidimen- 
ional and that intransitivity should have been expected. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


Been Buss, Allan R. & Royce, Joseph R. (U Alberta, 
Edm or Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, 
iiis o Canada) Detecting cross-cultural common- 
Psych and differences: Intergroup factor analysis. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 8201), 128-136. 
Gases the usefulness of factor analysis in making 
of Ше tural comparisons. After noting the limitations 
шш ere efforts to arrive at factors common across 
inven Broups, a more direct strategy is outlined which 
imelves modifying L. Tucker's (see PA, Vol 33:7322) 
Жаы tery factor technique to yield intergroup factor 
solution Intergroup factor analysis permits the direct 
grou a of “type” factors common across cultural 
atpued and those unique within cultural groups. It is 
analysis that the potential value of intergroup factor 
Шоо. сша research eue с 
e i SS. re 
—Journal abstract. sitccbn ee K 
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8608. Corbin, Ruth & Marley, A. A. (McGill 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Random utility models with. 
equality: An apparent, but not actual, generalization f | 
random utility models. Journal of Mathematical Psychol 
ову, 1974(Aug) Vol 11(3), 274-293.—Introduces 
robabilistic model for choice and preference | 
includes A. Tversky's (1972a, b) elimination by aspects ff 
model, and the random utility model, as special pee 
The present model is based on a covert sequent 
elimination process, the element that is finally chosen in 
a simple choice experiment being the eventual lone 
survivor of the elimination process. The model leads on 
(a) to question the usual form of simple choice 
experiments, in which an S must (eventually) choose 
of the currently available alternatives, and (b) to sug 
that a much more realistic experimental design would | 
allow the S the no-choice option (i.e., he may refuse to | 
accept any of the currently available alternative Je 


—Journal abstract. 


reasoning: 
Structural Learning, 
older theory of proo 
theory—the supposit 
important characteristics 
Some main ideas n 
sive theory of proof 
holds that mathematica 
step-by-step to C 
This theory does 


ents a statistica 
tuitive ги 
variables which Mem 

Surv sis 
peers K with nonrecursive Sys! 
the rules are qui 
resence of 


effects, 


_—Journal abstract. 
Peter C. & Keeney, Ralph L. (Penn- 
independence concepts and 
utility functions. Journal oj 
Vol 11(3), 294-327. 
ference relation on 

defined on a set 
3 of the ind ndence 
d the other 4 are ased on. 
les in the consequence — 
tions under which lor 
ns can be derived | 
in conjunction 


ility measures 


relations 
riskless pret 
set. The main t 


other conditions include a. 


e condi. condition which differs from the 


e(s) to be derived, the assumption that the conse- 
uence set is a convex subset of а finite-dimensional 
Euclidean space, and the assumption that the individu- 
's von Newmann-Morgenstern utility function on the 
Consequence set is continuous. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 
_ 8612. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U) Conse- 
quences of prejudice against the null hypothesis. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 1-20.—Ex- 
amined the consequences of prejudice against accepting 
‘the null hypothesis through (a) a mathematical model 
“intended to stimulate the research-publication process 
"and (b) case studies of apparent erroneous rejections of 
the null hypothesis in published psychological research. 
The input parameters for the model characterize investi- 
ators’ probabilities of selecting a problem for which the 


null hypothesis is true, of re 
bandoning research when data do or do not reject the 
ull hypothesis, and they characterize editors’ probabili- 


“problems for which the null hypothesis is (at least to a 
- reasonable Ppprozimation) true, and of these, a hi 

ороно, will ject the null hypothesis. 
‘The case studies provide additional support for this 
- conclusion. It is concluded that research traditions and 


8613. Haight, Frank A. & J 
Vania State U) A probabilistic treatment of qual 
data with special reference to word association tests. 


ones, Robert B. (Pennsyl- 


Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
113), 237-244.—Uses ps chological terminology and 
‘Rotation to develop a ШЫЛ, of qualitative random 
variables, considering an infinite population of Ss who 


: ее Tesponse. The postulates of the Yule-Simon 
(1924, 195 corem are proven systematically, and 2 
modifications of the Yule-Simon model are proposed in 
Which (a) the probability of a neologism is considered to 
_ Бе dependent on the state of the system and (b) the 


8614. Hartmann, Donald P. (U Utah) Forcing square 

i u Some comments on “An 
-analysis-of-variance model for the intrasubject replica- 
ff Applied Behavior Analysis, 
Vol 7(4), 635-638.—Critically examines the 
à 2 analysis-of-variance 
procedures to learning data from a single S. Procedures 
more appropriate for data obtained from intra-S replica- 


Iman, H. J. & Leven L. (U Manito! 

Winnipeg, Canada) Concerning e canted ду 
dures enumerated by Gentile et al: Another perspective. 
Journal of Applied Behavior A nalysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 
43-645. — Brings to the attention of operant researchers 
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statistical procedures that are appropriate for correlated 
data. The suggestion to use analysis of variance 
procedures for single-S designs by J. R. Gentile et al (see 
PA, Vol 49:1519) is discussed. In addition to Specifying 
these statistical procedures, consideration is given to the 

uestion of using individual comparison statistics rather 

an omnibus F tests. Specifically, it is recommended 
that a more powerful test of the experimental hypotheses 
can be obtained by performing Bonferroni / statistics 
rather than analysis of variance F tests.—Journal 
abstract. 

8616. Kratochwill, T. et al. (U Wisconsin, Madison) A 
further in the application of an analysis- 
of-variance model for the intrasubject replication 
design. Journal o, Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), 
Vol 7(4), 629-63 .—Argues that the analysis-of-variance 
model is inappropriate for assessing treatment effects in 
single-S is in particular, such designs are shown to 
violate the crucial assumption concerning the statistical 
independence of observations. Alternative methods of 
data analysis are suggested.—Journal abstract. 


8617. J M. & Schachter, Joseph. (George 
Washington U) On stepwise discriminant analyses 
applied {о data. Psychophysiology, 


1974(Nov), Vol 11(6), 703—709.— Discusses how stepwise 
discriminant function techniques with evoked physiolog- 
ic data can be misused and misinterpreted, pointing out 
specific pitfalls to be avoided. The various statistical tests 
of hypotheses used with stepwise discriminant functions, 
predominantly in the BMD07M computer program, а 
discussed in relationship to the law of the Ше 
logarithm. This law clearly shows how highly significan 
differences will almost always be found when a мер 
procedure is used even though there may be no rea 
differences between groups. As an empirical Шан 
a series of physiologic data (EKG and EEG) W 
collected under stimulus and no stimulus conditioni 
Stepwise analyses consistently produced signed 
differences under no stimulus conditions whereas mu 
stepwise procedures did not. Under stimulus con x 
ке analyses consistently exaggerated the ЧЕ eb 
differences detected by nonstepwise analyses. (21r 
—Journal abstract. üsseldorf, 
8618. Lienert, С. A. & Krauth, J. (U Düssel fn: 
Psychologisches Inst, W Germany) [Configuration Py: 
quency analysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für ess 
chologie und Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol {Ше 
108-121.—Discusses the use of interaction. n 
analysis as a multivariate nonparametric tool in w dc 
ing designs with repeated measurements. With ir Pint 
tion, the difference method is employed. For А Feit 
measurement curves, polynomials are used ап © 
coefficients are treated as pseudo-observables.—5- 
Babcock. . statisti 
8619. Michael, Jack. (Western Michigan U) 8 Mixed 
cal inference for individual organism reduci i 
blessing or curse? Journal of Applied Behavior Ana vive 
1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 647-653.—Describes деби, 
and inferential statistics as judgmental aids, E xm 
Which the scientist can more easily react than to В the 
experimental results, The increasing eee in 
significance test as the main judgmental aid ah 
experimental psychology is credited with several 
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effects on experimental practice. The area known as “the 
experimental analysis of behavior” has so far escaped 
most of these harmful effects, but now we see an 
increased interest in the development of appropriate 
significance tests for individual organism research. This 
interest is based on the view that it is not possible to 
effect adequate levels of experimental control with much 
human applied research, and that in such cases a 
significance test would be quite valuable as a judgmental 
aid, both of which points are considered to be essentially 
incorrect, and if accepted, potentially harmful.—Journal 
abstract. 

8620. Michael, Jack. (Western Michigan U) Statisti- 
cal inference for individual organism research: Some 
reactions to a suggestion by Gentile, Riden, and Klein. 
Journal of Applied Behavior A nalysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 
621-628.—Presents comments on the suggestion of J. R. 
Gentile et al (see PA, Vol 49:1519) dat analysis of 
variance models be used for data obtained with reversal 
designs from a single S. The role of statistical methods in 
psychology and the implications of this analysis for 
оду and behavioral analysis in general are also 
examined. 

, 8621. Mitroff, Ian І. & Featheringham, Tom R. (U 
Pittsburgh) On systemic problem solving and the error 
of the third kind. Behavioral Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 
19(6), 383-393.—Attempts to formulate the error of the 
3rd kind—Em, the probability of having solved the 
wrong problem when one should have solved the right 
problem. Еш is basic to the notion of systemic problem 
Conceptualization. It is shown that Еш can be given a 
precise treatment by considering how the value of a 
problem state changes as its conceptualization is varied 
ов a set of basic systemic problem representations. 
a can itself be represented as a constrained maximiza- 
ion decision problem. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
ion Molenaar, W. (Rijksuniversiteit Groningen, 
Уш © ands) [Logistic and normal curves.] (Duth) 
@ lerlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
d йт, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(6), 415-419.—Discuss- 
The purcmnlsdee between logistic and normal curves. 
i k ne of the best logistic scale factor D depends on 
R Eun er specification of the concept of resemblance. 
is BE Naerssen (1950) found that when the factor D 
bivati Я ог Vv 3, it leads to an equal biserial r in a 
dc ч М distribution. When D is 1.6 or 1.603, it leads to 
S Шо lest possible maximum distance between the 
d in and normal densities. For close agreement of 
ШОУ. and cumulative curve in the middle region, one 

мо р = 1.5958.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

Tema, Overall, John E. & Woodward, J. Arthur. (U 
B edat Branch, Galveston) Unreliability of 
change Р scores A paradox for measurement of 

86е. ре ological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 
авот eae that the use of difference scores to 
faulted change in experimental research has often been 
ad dife Т the grounds that errors of measurement are 

ifferene t is suggested that in research concerned with 
on a between experimental treatment groups, the 
nota e Шыу due to calculation of difference scores 1S 
signific мы id concern because the power of tests of 
егы nce is maximum when the reliability of the 
тсе scores is zero.—Journal abstract. 
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8624. Pellegrino, James W. (U Pittsburgh) A reply to 
Frender and Doubilet on the measurement of cluster- _ 
ing. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 66-67. | H 
— Examined the conclusion of R. Frender and P. Ё 
Doubilet (see PA, Vol 51:10440) that W. Bousfield's К 
(1953) ratio of repetition measure is the best index of q^ 
clustering. Their conclusions were based upon evidence. 
that the expected value of the measure was independent | 
of amount recalled, but it is shown that measures which 
involve corrections for chance also have this same 
independence. It is suggested that selection of a best 
clustering measure must therefore rest upon other 
criteria.—Journal abstract. : 

8625. Pinneau, Samuel R. & Ault, John T. (California 
State U, Northridge) Univariate and multivariate com- 
ponent analysis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 39(2), 955-985.—F values for a large number of. 
different univariate experimental designs with any 
number of treatment or classification variables can 
obtained using the analysis of component variant 
These relatively simple procedures are extended to — 
multiple dependent varia les, yielding an alternative _ 
statistical method to a number of standard regressi 
procedures and to multivariate analysis of variance. 7 
part of this analysis of linear relationship the variance 
"covariance matrix, based on standar ized dependen! 
variables and then freed of treatment effects, is decom- 
posed. The resulting components, unrotated or rota 
may be evaluated for their psychological meaningfulnes 
as in any factor analytic study. Measures of the effects ol 
the treatments on these components are presented. (23 


replication design”: Some additional comments. Journal 
of Applied 
639-641.—Arg| 
variance (ANOVA) used by J. E 
Vol 49:1519) for single Ss i: [ 
Hartmann's (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) proposal of a l-way 
fixed-effect ANOVA model is also considered. Time 
series analysis that takes serial correlation effects into 
account is recommended.—Journal abstract. : 
8627. van der Ven, H. G. (U Nijmegen, Psychological 
Lab, Netherlands) A Bayesian | for the 
random 


simple or Е ? 
ij ift de Psychologie en haar Grensgebied- 
Tana еа Vol 296), 409.413, Suggests a new 


formula for the correction-for-guessing ge 


of the number of items known on th 


right. A unifo 
condition for the number of it 


not, that the robability of 

prem ede is unity whether or not he knows the 
answer. All alternatives are equally likely. Thus each S | E. 
treated in the same way, aS one's prior belief about the S _ 
being tested is the same for all s.—A. J. Ter Кешті. — 
8628. Van Leeuwe, Jan F. (Katholieke U, Resear- : 
chtechnische gen, Netherlands) : 


Dienstverlening, Nijme| 


): 8628-8633 


'tree analysis. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychol- 
е en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(6), 
'75-483.—Compares the problem of the goodness of fit 
nd the interpretation of the outcome of procedures to 
branches in a tree. The items are branching points and 
relationships between pairs of items are branches. An 
loratory method of analyzing the order relations in a 
t of bivalued items is to avoid intransivities. 2 
goodness-of-fit measures are presented: (a) Determining 
he percentage of Ss whose pattern does not contradict 
he weak partial order. (A weak partial order contains 
‘only 1 type of relationship and is directed; i.e., the 
‘connecting lines indicate the direction and contain no 
circuits. о circuits exist when it is impossible to return 
‘to the starting point.) (b) Calculating the agreement of 
‘the correlations of the items. A 4-stage algorithm is 
‘developed: (a) determination of the equivalent items in 
‘the matrix, (b) dividing the set of items into a number of 
ubsets that are not connected by any relation, (c) 
uting the items remaining from step (b) to construct 
а reachability matrix (Z) and (d) removing from Z the 
relations that are induced by other relations. —A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


8629. Van Leeuwe, Jan F.; Mommers, Martin J. & 
‘Smits, Bep W. (Katholieke U, Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
[Smallest space analysis of some Dutc intelligence and 
"achievement tests.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
sychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(6), 
59-474.—Analyzed the relationships among a number 
f intelligence and achievement tests in terms of L. 
Guttman's smallest space analysis (see PA, Vol 43:7555), 
which judges the comparability of the investigated 
factors. Ss were 620 6th-grade pupils from 25 Dutch 
“schools. The reference examination was the Interest, 

School Progress and Intelligence Test. 5 factors were 
identified: Numerical Abilities, Language Performance, 
Verbal Intelligence, Space Perception, and Concept 

Formation. These were determined by factor analysis to 
be in the figural, verbal, and numerical sectors. The 
distinction between Rule-Inferring, Rule-Applying, and 
School Achievement factors could not be established. It 
was possible to identify the tests which were more or less 
specific in their areas of measurement.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


Psychologie en haar 
2 9(6), 431-445. —Develops a mathematical model for a 
situation in which the learning process of a student is 
te led under the best conditions, as presented by Н. 
- Block. These conditions are described by the pattern of 
testing which requires the student to a certain 

mastery test after a number of attem; їз with fixed time 


‘Periods between the tests. The formula i — 
ped 1s presented —A. 


8631. Van Naerssen, Robert F. (U Amsterdam, 
- Psychologish Lab, Netherlands) [Psychometric aspects 
of the core item method.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Sep), Vol 
29(6), 421-429.—Proposes a method of developing 
grading standards that can be used with core items in an 
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objective teacher-constructed test. Such core items 
represent the borderline between success and failure and 
correlate relatively high with total score. F. M. Lord and 
M. R. Novick (1968) presented several formulas in which 
the selection ratio, s, can be a function of 2 item 
parameters: the corrected p value and the biserial rs with 
ability or total score. It is recommended for teachers of 
small samplings of students to use the biserial r method 
when the biserial r is in the neighborhood of .5. The 
formula for s in such a case is given, as well as the 
formula for use when the sample is not too small.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 


8632. Woodward, J. Arthur & Overall, John E. (U 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Multivariate analysis 
of variance by multiple regression methods. Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 21—32.— Discusses 
multivariate analysis of variance as a general case of 
familiar multiple regression analysis. A consequence of 
this approach is a unified treatment of multivariate 
analysis of variance which can be used by psychologists 
who are generally familiar with multiple regression 
approaches to univariate analysis of variance. It is 
саен that the generality of the approach permits 
solutions consistent with any of the several available 
strategies for dealing with problems of unequal and 
disproportionate cell frequencies. Inherent in the multi- 
ple regression formulation is the otherwise not so 
obvious fact that univariate analysis of variance results 
are an integral part of the multivariate solution and that 
both are important for understanding complex data. 
Methods of interpreting multivariate analysis of variance 
results in complex factorial experimental designs are 
discussed. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 


8633. Wyer, Robert S. (U Illinois) Functional n 
urement methodology applied to a subjective probal fi 
ty model of cognitive functioning. Journal of Personae, 
< Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 310), 94108 
—Used functional measurement рое to test tive 
Wyer and L. Goldberg's (see PA, Vol 44:6638) supe 
probability model of cognitive organization. 54 me 
graduates estimated the likelihood that a ped an 
person had an attribute (P,) on the basis of informato 
that directly affected their beliefs that persons 1n Ет ol 
have a particular gene (Pa) and that persons who / и) P 
have this gene possess the attribute (Pb/a and ve Porat 
a interacted significantly with both Pb/a and ! thé 
each of these interactions was concentrated, d each 
bilinear component, supporting the assumption t A small 
pair of beliefs has multiplicative effects upon Pb. s also 
but significant interaction of Pb/a and Pb/a wal 
detected, contrary to implications of the mo! descrip- 
though the model provided a good quantitative Сер 
tion of the relations among the beliefs involved RIDES 
the necessity of introducing ad hoc curve-fitting PAiction 
ters, small but significant discrepancies from Р Pa ani 
were detected. These discrepancies suggested that hon 
Pb/a were weighted appropriately, but that Pb/a sini le. 
receive a weight inversely proportional to its mag) n pro- 
In sum, results support the general formulatio 
posed.—Journal abstract. 
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8624. Drury, C. С.; Cardwell, M. C. & Easterby, R. S. 
(State U New York, Buffalo) Effects of depth perception 
on performance of simulated materials handling tasks. 
Ergonomics, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(5), 677-690.—Conducted 
4 experiments using a laboratory simulation of a fork-lift 
truc] siung task with a total of 46 male Ss. In general, 
the same effects were observed as found in an earlier 
study using fork-lift trucks except that the direction of 
errors was reversed, showing à reversal of movement 
relationships in the simulator. The visual angle between 
the Ss’ direction of motion and their line of sight to the 
target had a large effect on performance times and error 
rates. When this angle was less than 12°, both times and 
errors increased sharply. Performance times at different 
movement amplitudes and target widths were a linear 
function of an index of difficulty, except for target 
widths of less than 2% of the amplitude. S age and 
experience of fork-lift truck driving had a significant 
effect on performance. Augmentation of vision using а 
closed-circuit TV display was beneficial to performance, 
reducing times by 14% and errors by 52%. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8635. Koulack, David & Schultz, Katherine J. (U 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Task performance after 
awakenings from different stages of sleep. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 792-794.—In 2 
experiments with a total of 16 male undergraduates, 
performance on both the Trail Making test and a 
Vigilance task did not differ as a function of the sleep 
stage from which S was aroused. However, performance 
а the vigilance task was poorer after awakenings from 

EM periods with higher eye-movement density than 
after awakenings from REM periods with lower eye- 
movement density.—Journal abstract. 


Perceptual Processes 


sm Birnbaum, Michael Н. & Veit, Clairice Т. 
[eem State U) Scale-free tests of an additive model 
197 D Size-weight illusion. Perception & Psychophysics, 
a 5 ct), Vol 16(2), 276—282.—1n 2 experiments, а total 
ү undergraduates rated the difference in heaviness 
na к varying in both size and weight. 
соо of the subtractive model and the use of 
due designs allowed for separation of judgmental 
Nu 5 from psychophysical processes. Difference ratings 
E eed by monotone transformation to fit the 
ss ctive model, yielding scale-free values for the 
F тари combinations. The subtractive model provid- 
critie PES description of the difference ratings, but 
wel i violations of the additive model for the size- 
te E | Шизїоп were obtained. The experiments illus- 
ia ae ordinal information can be used to differenti- 
E itive from multiplicative processes. (19 ref) 

urnal abstract. 
ь5637. Colavita, Francis B. (U Pittsburgh) Human 
1974 (ct dominance. Perception & Psychophysics, 
Tieni ct), Vol 16(2), 409-412.—Conducted 4 experi- 
aiden B Which a total of 52 undergraduate psychology 
Ыс, matched an auditory and a visual stimulus for 
ES ive magnitude. Each stimulus was then used asa 

in a reaction-time task. On occasions when both 
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stimuli were presented simultaneously, Ss’ respon 
was dominated by the visual stimulus. It was also foun 
that on some occasions of simultaneous light- 
presentation Ss were unaware that the tone had b 
presented. This apparent prepotency of the visual oy 
the auditory stimulus isted across a variety | 
conditions, which included giving Ss 
the tone when both 


may not have been 
discovered. Both of 
—Journal abstract. E 
8639. Dixon, N. F. & Henley, S. H. (University í 
London, England) Laterality effects in percel 
matching: A preliminary note. Perception, 1974, Vol 3( 
99:100.— Experimental results of a pilot study suppo 
the hypothesis that the solution of spatio-verbal prol 
lems which depend on perce| tual matching is facilitati 
when the spatial aspects of the problem are presented to 
the right hemisphere and the verbal aspects to the left. 
8640. Harris, Errol E. Perceptual assurance and tt 
reality of the world. Worcester, MA: Clark University 
Press, 1974. 70 p. $5.95.—Discusses perception in th 
light of the phenomenological theories of E. Husserl, 
Heidigger, and M. Merleau-Ponty, and attempts 
synthesize a new solution to the problem of transce 
dence. Also discussed are perception, science, and 
developmental view of the world; the activity of se 
organization and products; and the concept of veri 


y 


8641. Hogan, H. Wi 
Time perception and 
of stimulus complexity. Journal oj А 
Psycholo; 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 3 -35.—Considers 


as a socially existential variable that can most meanin| 


be measured b: comparing 2 or more subjecti: 
pos à h with the other(s). Com! 


d (b) that 


of affect, ап 3 
individual is exposed to е! 


objectively © 
lex stimuli. 
hypotheses. —/ 

8642. p 
Parapsychology, , N 
Para psy ships using linguistic 
chology; 1974(Sep), 


1 abstract. 
от, Н. & Rao, Н. Hanumanth. (Inst 


idy of тетогу-Е$! 
urnal of Parapsy- — 
onducted а 


Vol 38(3), 


: 
х 
S 


E 8642-8647 


“study with a total of 62 Ss (predominantly high school 
students) to investigate the interaction between ESP and 
recall. Ss learned a list of word-pairs and later recalled 
them, attempting ESP guesses by choosing which of the 2 
“words was the ESP target. 4 series were conducted—a 
preliminary, a pilot, and 2 confirmatory series. Results of 
‘the pilot and confirmatory series show that correctly 
mm trials yielded significant ESP scores. This was 
‘ot true in the case of the recall-wrong trials. The 
‘combined evidence of the 2 confirmatory series was 
highly significant for the recall-correct trials, while it was 
insignificant for the recall-wrong trials. The difference 
between the 2 categories of recall trials was significant in 
‘the combined evidence, the correctly recalled trials 
contributing largely to the difference. It is suggested that 
under given experimental conditions, successful recall 
tends to be associated with ESP success.—Journal 
abstract. 

8643. Kreitler, Hans & Kreitler, Shulamith. (Tel-Aviv 
-U, Israel) ESP and cognition. Journal of Parapsychology, 
.1974(Sep), Vol 38(3), 267-285.—Attempts to develo 
hypotheses about the life-supporting function of ESP. 

Examining theories about the phylogenesis of ESP shows 
that 2 of them—the theory of ESP decrease due to 
bombardment by sensory inputs and the theory of ESP 
increase due to progressive mental development—lack 
-cogency and factual support. The 3rd theory holds that 
in spite of its potential survival values, ESP as a means of 
communication was as rare and weak in the past as it is 
in the present. This theory leads to the conclusion that 
the information-transmitting aspects of ESP are only 
Secondary manifestations of a capability employed 
primarily for performing another and even more vital 
task. It is hypothesized that this primary task consists in 
promoting memory retrieval, productive thinking, and 
other cognitive functions by finding and connecting 
meaning-related and meaning-complementing cognitive 
contents. The internal ESP function is probably antagon- 
istic to the external use of ESP for information 
transmission, thus а hat phylogenetically the 
“communicative function of ESP had to be renounced in 
favor of thinking and in order to prevent leakage of 
decisions and plans. Different implications of this 
| pothesis for psi research and theory are also discussed. 
(15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
-.. 8644. Lechelt, Eugene C. 
Canada) Pulse number discrimination in tactile spatio- 
mporal patterns. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 
ol 39(2), 815-822.— Studied spatio-temporal 
effects on tactile temporal 
Trains „of 4-17 mechanical © 


Т patterns with 
ering. Results indicate that 
umber of successive tactile 
spatially discrete loci are 
lependent on the total spatio-temporal pattern and that 
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tactile lemporal numerosity discrimination must be 
specified in terms of the successive and configurational 
aspects of a patterned array of inputs.—Journal abstraci, 

8645. Susan J. (Queen’s U, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Tactile roughness of grooved sur- 
faces: The touching process and effects of macro- and 
microsurface structure. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 385-395.— Conducted 4 experi- 
ments in which a total of 22 16-51 yr old Ss made 
magnitude estimates of the perceived roughness of 
grooved aluminum plates. 2 aspects of the touching 
Process were altered, and their effects upon roughness 
examined. Results show that roughness increased with 
increasing finger force, regardless of whether the S or the 
E chose the values. Rate of hand motion had a negligible 
effect on perceived roughness, indicating a roughness 
constancy and providing further evidence of the relative 
unimportance of vibratory frequency. The effects of 
these components of the touching process are discussed 
in terms of an active-passive continuum rather than a 
dichotomy. Perceived roughness declined with increasing 
land width (with narrow grooves), although only over the 
widest half of the land range; there was no land effect 
when the grooves were wide. In addition to these 
macrostructural parameters, the effects of 2 stimulus 
production techniques were compared. The discrepan- 
Cies between the 2 sets of data are interpreted in terms of 
the microscopic irregularities of the plate surfaces. 
Findings are related to an analysis of perceived rough- 
ness of grooved surfaces in terms of static deformation of 
the skin.—Journal abstract. 

8646. Jack M. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Tactile letter recognition under different modes of 
Stimulus presentation. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 401-408.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments of a total of 7 Ss in which 5 modes of ЭШ 
presentation, 3 of them employing a linear scanning d 
were studied. Results show that the poorest method, 
stationary flashing of the letter, allowed рео 
that was well above chance, implying that a Pct 
spatial presentation does convey information. The id 
performance was achieved when the amount of ient 
neous stimulation was limited by using a linear ME 
slit. The results of the 5 display modes indicate ye 
used whichever representation, spatial or pues a 
available, although patternings which most ie 
approximate sequential tracing by a single movin ж 
led to the rem recognition accuracy. Results a 
interpreted in terms of the limited spatial resoan We 
the cutaneous sense. While the rception of poda 
presented in either full-field condition was limited ША 
spatial resolution, the rception of a letter Br 
sequentially was limited by the localization acuity o! r ol 
cutaneous sense, the best measure being the “erro! ilet 
localization,” which is known to be considerably Ser of 
than the 2-point limen. Inasmuch as the slit meth eou 
presentation are a compromise between simultane ni- 
and sequential display, it is suggested that letter-rec E 
tion accuracy is better with slit resentation n ref) 
the corresponding full-field Шо of display. С 
—Journal abstract. State 

8647. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith Н. (S2 
U New York, Albany) Wertheimer's seminars revis 
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Problems in perception: V. Albany, NY: State U New 
York, Psychology Dept Reports, 1974. 350 p.—Presents 
discussions and demonstrations that were conducted in 
Wertheimer's Gestalt Problems Seminars of 1936-1938. 
Topics include expressiveness of lines, figures, and 
colors; differentiating between appearance and reality; 
dreams and reality; Titanism and paranoia; and player 
vs role player. A discussion of recent replications of 
aspects of the original projects is also presented. 

8648. Lundberg, Ulf; von Wright, Johan M5 
Frankenhaeuser, Marianne & Olson, Ulf-Johan. (U 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab, Sweden) Note on involve- 
ment in future events as a function of temporal 
distance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 
MI-842.—Obtained estimates of the intensity of emo- 
tional involvement in 4 potential future events from 29 
undergraduates, assuming that the events were to occur 
at 5 alternative points in time. The overall intensity of 
involvement varied between events. However, the rela- 
tion between involvement and time was similar for the 4 
events; involvement decreased exponentially with in- 
creasing temporal distance.—Journal abstract. 

8649. Marks, Lawrence F. (Yale U) On scales of 
sensation: Prolegomena to any future psychophysics 
that will be able to come forth as science. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 358-376.—Discuss- 
es, using data from the literature, the theory that there 
exist, for any given sensory attribute, 2 basic underlying 
scales—one а scale of magnitude, the other a scale of 
dissimilarity. The psychophysical functions that relate 
Type I and Type II scales to their corresponding hysical 
scales are in both cases power functions, ut the 
exponents that govern Type I functions are typically 
about twice as large. Both Type I scales of sensory 
intensity and Type II scales of sensory dissimilarity are 
meaningful measures of perceptual experience, but they 
di measures of different aspects of perception. The 
ашу of sensory scales helps to explain some apparent 
Шеол among divergent attempts to validate 

а sd of sensation. (126 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Y Tu Mazziotti, Alexander. (Barnard Coll, Columbia 
Vol cadre! basis of odour. Nature, 1974(Aug), 
al Re 645-646.—Examined odor classification 
Dus resholds within the context of the relationship 
Ge een depth of the pairwise intermolecular potential 
га i well and the normal boiling point of the molecule. 
гозо concerning receptor site are noted. 

(05501. McAuliffe, Wayne К. & Meiselman, Herbert L. 
The eed Natick Labs, Pioneering Research Lab, MA) 
tion re of practice and correction in the categoriza- 
Psycho Тарты and bitter taste qualities. Perception & 
10 а RU 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 242-244.—Studied 
Же Ss to investigate the misnaming of stimuli 
iter ( called sour (hydrochloric and citric acid) and 
they „нше sulfate). Ss were given 16 trials in which 
dede ere asked to match the stimuli to standards, with 
SERI verbal feedback for each stimulus. This was 
БОМ ру 16 trials without feedback for all Ss апа, 
perform ays later, by a 16-trial posttest. Final improved 
teteived the of the Ss was not affected by having 
with th е feedback. It is concluded that experience 

e stimuli led to a reduction in the degree of 
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misnaming, implying a nonphysiological basis for sour- 
-bitter confusions.—Journal abstract. i 
South Wales, School 


$e. 
2/ 
d 

m5 


of the weights of 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 
experiments in which 
the weights of beakers suj 
fingers and thumb of each 
beakers felt heavy. When increased inward _ 
ing digits upon the 
posed closure of th 
grasp gr li 1 
akers felt light. 
muscular forces along 
were employed in the grasp. 
and cutaneous mechanisms are 
of the weights of gras| objects. (French & Germa! 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 7 
8653. Rollman, Gary B. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Detection of tactile pulses. Perception 
Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 291-294.—Obtai 
rating-characteristic curves 


and dorsal forea 
processes at the 
rocedure was success! 
5 sites when data were average 
adopted by the Ss appeared 1 
stimulation, since fewer false alarms were gi 
arm than at the finger. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8654. Stevens, J ; Marks, 
Simonson, 


area 
Sade Я 


the warmth sensation (signifying 
mation of neural signals), exc t 


diminishe: 


8655. Svensson, Ў 
Stockholm, Sweden) On the c 
intensity matching in olfaction. 
sics, 1974(Oct). Vol 16(2), 264-27 TREE 
tude matchings of odor intensity for 3 chemi rs s 
pounds (hydrogen sulfide, pyridine, and dimethyl disul- 
fide) in 4 experiments with 4 student Ss. Results validate 
the equal-sensation dicate that intensity — 


function and in 
matchings between 


"E Ж; 


different intramodal continua are 


v Pd PETS 
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_ approximately transitive 


and symmetric with respect to 
— odor.—Journal abstract. 


| and Embedded-Figures Test. Perce, tual & Motor Skills, 
© 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 827-830.—Criticizes the study b: 
Н. Bergman and K. Engelbrektson (see PA, Vol 52:206. ) 
Which assessed the factor structure of the rod-and-frame 
- test and the Embedded-Figures Test (EFT) mainly 

because they allow their criterion variables to play a role 
_ in the construction of the factors from which the 
variance of the criteria has to be explained. Further main 
objections are that in the test battery each of the 
hypothesized factors is represented by 3 tests only and 
that the EFT is a modification of 1 of the market tests for 

the factor which should account for the EFT variance. 
| —Journal abstract. 

8657. Verrillo, Ronald T. & Schmiedt, Richard A. 
(Syracuse U, Inst for Sensory Research) Vibrotactile 
poststimulatory threshold shift. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 484-486.— Vibro- 
tactile thresholds of detectability were determined at2 
frequencies (40 and 150 Hz) and for 2 contactor sizes 
(005 and 2.9 cm’) before and after a 5-min period of 
steady gaussian noise of several bandwidths delivered at 
an intensity level of approximately 20 db sound level. A 
duplex system of cutaneous pur eere may be 
distinguished, based upon the differential poststimulato- 
ry threshold shifts Tesulting from combinations of 
adapting stimuli, signal frequency, and contactor size. 


—Journal abstract. 
б . 8658. Williams, James E. (Gregg-Harrison Mental 
_ Health & Retardation Ctr, Longview, Stimulation of 
_ breast growth by hypnosis. Journal of Sex Research, 
1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 316-326.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether hypnotic procedures codd. 


ў breast иеше їп 13 Ss 
= It was foun i 


Auditory Preception 


- 8659. Bienvenue, G. R. & Siegenthaler, B. M. 
28 (Pennsylvania State U) A clinical procedure for evaluat- 
. ing auditory localization. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 469477. In an at- 
- tempt to develop a clinical Procedure for measurin, 


auditory localization, 32 normal-hearing adults were 
. seated in the 
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8660. Cooper, William E. (Massachusetts. Inst of 
Technology) or adaptation to a Speech 
feature. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(2), 229-234.— Conducted a selective adaptation stud- 
У, to test for the presence of a mechanism that mediates 
an aspect of both speech perception and speech 
production. 16 university students were instructed to 
utter /pi/ or /bi/ after listening to repetitions of either of 
these syllables or to repetitions of the vowel /i/. Analysis 
of the utterances showed that a timing relation which 
distinguishes /pi/ from /bi/, namely the latency in onset 
of voicing relative to the release burst of the consonant, 
varied systematically for the /pi/ utterances but not for 
the /bi/ utterances, as a function of the speech input. 
The effect for the /pi/ utterances was not attributable to 
factors such as compensation for distorted perception of 
the /pi/ adapting stimulus or voluntary mimicry of this 
stimulus. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8661. Cooper, William E. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) Contingent feature analysis in speech 

- Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(2), 201-204.—Conducted a study of 14 undergradu- 
ates to test the effects of an alternating sequence of 2 
adapting syllables, [da] and [ti], on the perception of 2 
Series of synthetic speech syllables, [ba}-{p" aJand[bi][p'i]. 
Each of the test series consisted of 11 stimuli уагуїп 
in voice onset time, a cue which distinguishes voice 
from voiceless stop consonants in word-initial position, 
Results show that the [da][ti] adapting sequence 
roduced opposite shifts in the loci of the phonetic 
undaries for the 2 test series. For the [ba]-[p'a] series, 
Ss made fewer identification responses to SIDE it ] 
category after adaptation, while for the [bi]-[p'i] are 
made more responses to the [b] category. of 
opposing shifts suggest that the perceptual алауы p 
voicing in stop consonants is carried out with respec 
vowel environment. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. ississippi) 

8662. Fitch, James L. (U Southern Mississi pi 
Effects of auditory masking on oral sensory рее 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 690 
999-1001. —Аатіпіѕіегеа the Florida Oral Recogni nd 
Measure (FORM) to 40 undergraduates in quiet à A 
white noise conditions of 90 and 100 db. There ORM 
significant differences in performance on the 
during noise or quiet. Stanley. 

8663. Fi: , Eugenie W. & Coren, of the 
(Swarthmore Coll) Reaction time as a measure Skills, 
effect of selective attention. Perceptual & NC (ening 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 755-761.—In а dichotic- 08 
paradigm, reaction time was used to monitor the e m 
selective attention for 8 volunteer Ss with m Е 
hearing. Reaction times were longer for Marge ere xi 
nonattended channel, but there was no di landa 
between the performance in the attended channe das 
divided attention condition, which may be теша oF 
evidence for attenuation of the unattended channe: was 
all conditions the reaction time for semantic ЭШ. ап 
longer than that for tonal stimuli, and there ма: 
Attentional Manipulation x Stimulus inter: bab 
үп may indicate а Сесе proce ane о. 
Selective attention. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. svl- 

4664. Frank, Tom & Karlovich, Raymond S. (Persii 
vania State U, Speech & Hearing Clinic) 
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contralateral noise on speech detection and speech 
reception thresholds. Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 
14(1), 34-43.—Speech detection thresholds (SDT) and 
speech reception thresholds (SRT) for spondee words 
were obtained on 20 normal-hearing young adults while 
white or speech noise masking was presented to the 
contralateral ear. Each masker was presented continu- 
ously or pulsed simultaneously with the onset of each 
spondee word. Several masker sensation levels (SL) were 
employed, and the amount of masking (threshold shift) 
was determined for each condition. Small but consistent 
SDT and SRT shifts were apparent at low masker SLs 
(30 db). The shifts increased approximately 1 db for each 
10-4Ь increase іп masker SL between 30 and 60 db. For 
60-80 db masker SLs, the shifts were about 3.5 db for 
each 10-db increase in the masker. The greater threshold 
shifts at the higher masker SLs may have resulted from 
transcranial conduction and/or activation of the acous- 
tic reflex. SDT shifts were consistently larger for each 
masker SL when the masker was pulsed compared to 
continuous presentation. Data suggest that central 
masking is operating for masker SLs below 60 db; for 
higher masker SLs, the increased threshold shifts 
probably result from a combination of central masking, 
transcranial conduction, and acoustic stapedius reflex 
action. Clinical implications of central masking are 
discussed. (French summary) (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
T ies Gabrielsson, A. et al. (Karolinska Inst, Stock- 
olm, Sweden) Frequency discrimination for bands of 
noise. Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 14(1), 1-20.—Fre- 
med transposition of voiceless consonants has been 
dise „as a method of recoding speech to improve 
me ninaton for profoundly deaf people. The present 
xu investipated the possibility of establishing the 
ип hearing capacity a listener must show for a 
m ssful use of frequency transposition Thresholds as 
is eom midfrequency shift ( \f) were measured by 
iem Ше levels and using noise bands with different Q 
RESA reat individual differences were found in 8 
Я He and 36 unselected normal-hearing young adult 
threshold” was a significant difference between (a) 
SANA values at different Q factors, (b) threshold 
for nil at different frequencies, and (c) threshold values 
ah Teasing and decreasing frequency (position of Af). 
ana ae significant interactions between frequency 
facit E on of Af, О factor and position of Af, and Q 
WEE equen, as well as a significant triple 
Vi (Fren 2 etween О factor, frequency, and position of 
i666 Summary fou. abstract. 
land) Pros icks, Ronald G. (U St Andrews, Fife, Scot- 
bo essing of nonsymbolic auditory information. 
208253 piston) Research, 1972(Jul), Vol 123), 
оп ross-modality matching was performed by 8 
i не using an électrodermal stimulus as the 
ERR nt variable and a simultaneous weak adjusta- 
Buddies Er noise as the dependent variable. The O's 
EUER а ljustment of the noise was analyzed according 
Hick [^ etection theory. In a 1969 experiment by К. G. 
difficulties PA, Vol 45:9191) the Os had one or both of 2 
ERR in processing auditory information: (a) O 
signals à perceived the diagnostic value of the auditory 
E ) O had difficulty integrating correctly per- 
auditory information. The present experiment 
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demonstrates that Os have difficulty with diagnosis of — 
auditory signals, perhaps due to the decay of nonsymbol- 
ic auditory information retained in memory.—Journal 


summary. 

8667. Hochberg, Irving. (Brooklyn Coll, Speech 
Hearing Ctr, City U New York) Most comfortable: 
listening for the loudness and intelligibility of speech. 
Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 14(1), 21-33.— The effect. 
of instructional set upon most comfortable liste ing 
(MCL) was investigated in 14 male and 16 female 18-26 
yr old Ss with normal hearing. MCL level and range were 
listening for comfortable 
h intelligibili! 
set did influen 


speech intelligibility 
10 db than the 
Ascending stimulus presentation 

MCL levels for both listening 

descending presentation obtained a mean MCL 1 
almost 10 db higher for comfortable speech ec 
than for comfortable speech loudness. Males achi 
r MCL levels than did females for 


slightly highe: 
loudness and intelligibility criteria. It is concluded that 


the nature of the instructional set should be taken into 

account when interpreting comfortable listening mea 

ures. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
8668. Holding, Dennis; Loeb, 

Delmar. (U Louisville) “Masking” 

in pitch eption. Journal of Auditory 

—Employed 


ions to 2 stimulus tones presented. 


ely coarse discrimination (50 cps 
lored separati 


varying tem 

for comparison. 
and fine discrimination (25 eps) were ex] 
ly. Discrimination was 
though impairment was 
Impairment by p 
noise, with immediate masks, 
than for the coarse discrimina 
masks. One interpre! 
kinds of disruption, on! 
with pitch comparison. 
the theory that “preperce 
storage medium.—Journa 

8669. Kubovy, 


familiarity с! 
272-214.—B. 5 
that cross-correlations be! 2 pe 
random to either eye a а 
of form and dep! when 
main experiment wl 4 
experiment with 12 Ss, auditory 
taneous ап 


analogs were produced 
d continuous sine waves. 


ting 8 simul ! 
a Bou e Uy either phase-shifting or геше 
counterpart in the 


shifting one of them relative to its 
opposite ear. Pai 


еч 


such that a melody was heard which was undetectable by 


either ear alone.—Journal abstract. 

8670. Langford, Cheryl; Bench, John & Wilson, Ian. 
Some effects of prestimulus activity and length of 
prestimulus observation on judgments of newborns’ 


- responses to sounds. Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 


14(1), 44—52.—Examined subjectively assessed responses 


| Of 9 normal newborns made by 5 female speech- 


therapist-audiologist Os. Responses were studied as a 


"function of prestimulus activity level and duration of 
- prestimulus observation period. Response assessment 


was significantly affected by the former but not by the 
latter. For sounds which elicited a high PRA of 
responses, the prestimulus activity level had relatively 


— little effect on judgment of response, whereas for sounds 


(and no-sound control trials) to which few responses 
were ascribed, prestimulus activity tended to be associat- 
ed with positive ratings of response. (French summary) 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8671. Mills, Carol B. & Martin, James G. (U 
Maryland) Articulatory organization in the prefix effect. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 
309-314.—Investigated U. Neisser, Y. Hoenig, and E. 
Goldstein's study (see PA, Vol 43:15246) in which the 
"stimulus prefix effect" (diminished recall of 7 digits 
preceded by a redundant prefix) was reduced when the 
redundant prefix and the recall digits were produced by 
different speakers. Similar results were obtained using 1 
speaker only, but with the prefix and recall digits spoken 
separately in different utterances and combined by ta 
splicing. Results support an [рош concerning the 
perception of intact, wholistical y organized articulatory 
units.—Journal abstract. 

8672. Molino, John A, (National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, DC) Measuring human aversion to sound 
without verbal descriptors. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 303-308.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments to investigate the feasibility of making a rudimen- 
tary psychophysical determination of human audito 
aversion levels for sounds without the use of verbal 


_ pure tones (125, 1,000, апа 8,000 Hz) and a white noise. 


€ different asymptotic levels observed after 4 min were 
taken as a measure of equal-aversion levels for the 


l nj l-aver- 
sion levels for sounds. (23 ref) Journal wea ЧЫ, 


b S 
(Phillips U) A new minimal-contrasts closed-response- 
Set speech test. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), 
Vol 12(3), 187-195.—Presents а new closed-response-set, 
monosyllabic-word, speech-discrimination test consisting 

of 3 independent subtests, called the University of 
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Oklahoma Closed Response Speech Test (OUCRT), In 
addition to producing overall quantitative results, each 
subtest is designed to allow phoneme identification 
analysis in either initial-consonant, final-consonant, or 
medial-vowel position of the consonant-vowel-conso- 
nant, monosyllabic-word test sets. 3 of the 4 items in 
each consonant test set differ only in the place of 
articulation of the phoneme in the test position. The 
phoneme is absent from the test position in one of the 
words in each consonant test set. The slopes of the 
articulation-signal/noise function obtained on 10 female 
and 10 male Ss were 2.3 and 2.4%/db for the 2 consonant 
subtests and 6.4%/db for the vowel subtest. Error matrix 
analysis revealed substantial agreement with similar 
analyses by others.—Journal summary. 

8674. Roeser, Ross J.; Johns, Donnell F. & Price, 
Lloyd L. (Callier Ctr for Communications Disorders, 
Dallas, TX) Effects of intensity on dichotically present- 
ed digits. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), Vol 
12(3), 184-186.—Investigated the role of stimulus inten- 
sity in the tendency of Ss to respond more accurately to 
speech stimuli presented to the right ear than to the left 
ear. 32 normal hearing Ss, all right handed, were tested 
by presenting different digits to the 2 ears simultaneous- 
ly. Sensation levels (SLs) of 10, 30, 50, and 70 db were 
used for 18 trials each. Аш digits were identified 
correctly more often than left-ear digits, and the 10 db 
SL produced significantly lower test scores. There were 
no differences, however, in right-ear laterality as à 
function of intensity.—M. B. Meikle. : | 

8675. Rubin, Martha & Ventry, Ira. (Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York, NY) The use of P 
audiometry in the measurment of the threshold 
intelligibility for connected discourse. Journal of A 
ry Research, 1972(Jul), Vol 12(3), 255-260.—64 лоше л 
hearing men and women used Bekésy audire 
track their Threshold of Intelligibility for Connect s 
Discourse (TICD). The overall TICD was 17.1 db ош 
pressure level (SPL). The threshold did not seem a 
influenced by sex of the listener, attenuation rate (l. h 
db/sec vs 2.5 db/sec), or prior knowledge of the Pr 
material. Test-retest reliability was high. A rather pr кп 
relationship existed between TICD and Bekésy Pan 
tone thresholds at 1 kc/sec: TICD was 9 db higher t 
the pure-tone threshold. The TICD data were bru 
to other studies of TICD and the implications PS 
clinical use of Bekésy TICD were discussed.—Jou 
summary. 

3676. Schneider, Bruce; Parker, Scott & Stein by 
(U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The messi e 
loudness using direct comparisons of sensory inte" 

Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Aup), dents 
11(3), 259-273.—5 graduate and undergraduate Ы witic 
and the 3 authors were Ss in an experiment airs of 
required them in each trial to compare directly 2 P' B 
tones and indicate which pair of tones had the Lm in 
loudness difference. 10 1200-Hz tones differing oan 2 
intensity were employed. Ss made binary bet the 
among the 45 tone pairs which can be formed the tone 
Set of ten tones. The Ss’ binary comparisons 0 vire- 
pairs satisfied the transitivity and monotonicity ompati 
ments of a positive difference structure. These c ia 
sons of loudness intervals were used to construc’ 
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order of loudness difference. A loudness scale was 
constructed from a nonmetric analysis of the rank order 
of loudness difference for the 45 tone pairs. Results 
indicate that loudness is a power function of sound 
pressure with an exponent of .26. (20 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
8677. Terhune, J. M. (Aarhus U, Zoology Inst, 
Denmark) Sound localization abilities of untrained 


humans using complex and sinusoidal sounds. Scandi- 
navian Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(3), 115-120.—Measured 
abilities of untrained adults to aim a pointer at a hidden 
sound source. Ss were 9 males and 11 females (mean 
age — 29 yrs), all of whom believed their hearing was 
normal. 2 types of test sounds were used: sine waves and 
noise bands. The localization errors were 16° +/- 13° 
and 13° +/- 10° for 1- and 8-kHz sine waves. Females 
had a significantly larger localization error than males, 
which might have been caused by a nonauditory factor 
such as a difference in guessing behavior when faced 
with a difficult task. The noise band localization ability 
was significantly more acute than that for sine waves. 
This difference was attributed to prior experience with 
the acoustic clues. It is noted that noise bands provide 
time clues and are common in nature. Sine waves below 
about 1.4 kHz provide interaural phase clues and those 
above about 1.4 kHz provide interaural intensity clues. 
Sine waves are not common in nature, so the Ss had not 
had the opportunity to develop localizational abilities 
using these clues.—Journal abstract. 

8678. Weiler, Ernest M. (U Cincinnati) Further 
consideration of adaptation and loudness decrement. 
iw of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), Vol 12(3), 
A -215.—Re-examined the use of the Modified Simul- 
= Dichotic Loudness Balance (MSDLB) test. 

revious results obtained by J. W. Petty, W. D. Fraser, 
m D. N. Elliott in 1970, showing no difference in 
р ness adaptation after 7-min exposure vs 15-sec 

posure may have been due to the use of 4-sec rest 
од for the adapting ear following the 7-min 
Bane The present study examined the effect of 
at ing the 4-sec rest periods, using 10 normal Ss and a 
san a tone. Mean adaptation after 15 sec was 10.2 db 
Papa ter 7 min was 24.6 db, in contrast to the results of 
nd VR The 4-sec rest period therefore appears to 
Meikle crucial variable in the earlier results.—M. В. 
sia Woodford, C.; Henderson, D.; Hamernik, К. & 
ri п, A. (State U New York, Upstate Medical Ctr, 

се галон ration, function of ee a 

. Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol , 
33-62. Conducted a study with 5 male and 5 female 
ear RT, humans and 3 adult male Ss with 
орага oss of cochlear etiology. Reflex threshold was 
сон m at stimulus durations of 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 
3,000 mn and at frequencies of 500, 1,000, 2,000, 
nidis ies 4,000 Hz. 3 commercially available acoustic 

p А were employed, and а probe-tone frequency of 

TARE was used. The reflex threshold-duration function 
range a eating Ss encompassed a much greater 
de pay than the psychophysically assessed 
t Tere threshold temporal integration function. A sex 

subeli ace was found which may be explained by 
ліса] noise-induced cochlear pathology in the male 
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Ss with subsequent truncation of the reflex threshok 
duration function. The function was also truncated in the ~ 
3 Ss with hearing loss diagnosed to be of cochlear Ё 
etiology. Implications of these findings for control of ff 
stimulus duration in clinical reflex measurement are | 
discussed. (French summary) (33 ref)—Journal abstraci 
8680. Zakrzewski, A.; Jassem, W.; Pruszewicz, A. & 
Obrebowski, A. (Medical Academy, Poznan, Polani 
Identification and discrimination e speech sounds in - 
monosyllabic meaningful words and nonsense words b E 
children. Audiology, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 14(1), 21-26. [| 
— Used speech audiometry to examine 297 9-14 yr ol 
Polish children with normal hearing and intelligence 
level. 10 lists with ops as meaningful and non- 
sense words were used. All the lists were phonemically 
and structurally balanced in the same way and were 
lied with an intensity level varying between 26 and | 
Identification and discrimination scores for Poli 
speech sounds were calculated from written-respoi 
were generally signi 


of a project on speec 
and may have practical i 
tion of children with hearing 1 
—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


8681. Attneave, Fred & Block, Gene. (U Oregon) 
Absence of masking in the path of apparent mov : 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 
205-207.—Conducted a study of 2 graduate students 
who attempted to detect the movement of a weak probe _ 
light that either was or Was not locate Ў 


either of the 2 ways, 2 ‹ 
ce of path-specific masking.—Jouri 


Bernstein, Ira H.; Proctor, Robert W.; Belcher, 
Schurman, Donald 


abstract. 


[ee L. (U Texas, Arlington) | 


metacontrast. Perception & Psycho- 
16(2), 329-336.— Conducted · ¥- 


1 of 7 university students а! nd 
i ined usin 


a brigh d > 
by I. Bernstein, R. Proctor, J. Proctor, апо ©. 

:10239). In Exp I test stimulus (TS) and — 
onc Жау сав held constant, but — 


i set asynchron’ (SOA), : ‹ 
eet js en Boe that (a) SOA is 4 more 
; ап interstimulus interval and. 
ite discrimination. In 4 
i and MS luminance were varied - 
ine whether the MS served asa 
Results indicate that | 
this was, in the transition from _ 
comparative to absolute judgment strategies as 
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increases is a major contributor to U-shaped masking successively in time. Findings indicate that the © 
unctions.—Journdl abstract. masking typically observed while viewing a stim 
8683. Bhatia, Balraj. (Ministry of Defence, Defence real movement also occurred while viewing a sti 
esearch & Development Organization, New Delhi, stroboscopic movement. Additional results indici 
India) Minimum separable as a function of speed of a the loss of detailed contour information at 
“moving object. Vision Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 15(1), stroboscopic movement may contribute to, tho 
.—.23-33.— Values of critical separation at which 2 white constitute, the contour suppression effects obsei 
| bars on a black background appear as fused were  metacontrast. (French, German, & Russian sumi 
_ determined at distances of 2 and 5 m at speeds ranging (25 ref) Journal abstract. 
_ from 20 to 210 cm/sec, and for central as well as 8687. Cavonius, C. R. (U Cambridge, Psychologica 
_ peripheral vision, with the eyes fixed. Results demon- Lab, England) The relationship between visual 
- strate the superiority of peripheral over central vision for апа the spatial duty cycle of periodic stimuli. P. 
| the perception of object movement. (French, German, & & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 295-298.—] 
~ Russian summaries) (16 ref) à ured human visual acuity in 3 experienced Os, 
8684. Blakemore, C. & Over, R. (U Cambridge, rectangular-wave ratings that had duty p 
England) Curvature detectors in human vision? Percep- proportion of Sui grating period that is light 
ion, 1974, Vol 3(1), 3-7.—Required 8 Os to judge varied from .020 to .975. Results indicate that 
- apparent straightness following exposure to curved lines. Maier level was held constant, the findings s 
_ A curvature aftereffect was found when Os had {һе hypothesis that only the amplitude of the fund 
maintained steady fixation or made continuous eye tal Fourier component is detected at threshold.—Je 
movements at right angles to the chord of the arc during abstract. 
inspection, but no aftereffect was obtained when eye 8688. Collins, James F. & Blackwell, Loren 
movements had been made in the direction of the chord. Missouri, Kansas City) Effects of eye domii 
It is proposed that curved contours are processed in the — retinal distance on binocular rivalry. Percept 
juu system by reference to the orientation of local Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 747-754.— Tested 6 
straight-line толшо within an arc, rather than and 6 left-eye-dominant undergraduates for the effec 
through global analysis of the extent and direction of this dominance on the percent of time that supp 
curvature. The loss in aftereffect with eye movements in оѓ conflicting line stimuli in the 2 eyes occurred 


< 


the direction of the chord is attributed to nonselective amount of via depended on whe 


. adaptation of orientation detectors. (15 ref)—Journal suppressed stimulus was a vertical or horizontal 
- abstract. a А the distance between the suppressing lines. Results 
a 8685. Bodis-Wollner, I. (Mt Sinai Medical School, discussed in terms of nai рһепотепа,—/0 
_ City U New York) A distractive effect of peripheral abstract. 
|. attention on foveal trigram recognition. Perception, 8689. Coren, Stanley & Miller, Joel. (U Brt 
_ 1973, Vol 2(4), йа spi. calis qu the recognizabili- Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Size contrast 
_ чу of tachistoscopically presente foveal trigrams as a — function of figural similarity. Perception & Psyo 
unction of paying attention, or not paying attention, to 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 355-357.—Conducted а 8 
simultaneously exposed parafoveal trigrams. The same which size contrast occurred in numerous configi 
_ set of stimuli was presented in both conditions to 6 20-30 where a test figure appeared apparently larger 
yr old college graduates with normal vision. 4 other Os Surrounded by small elements and a arently г 
served in the pilot study. All 6 Os made a significant when surrounded by large elements. Tring the Ей 
- number of errors at 50-msec stimulus duration in the ghaus illusion presented to each of 12 volunteer OSIS 
attentive condition. Performance reached 95% correct at magnitude of this effect was shown to vary as a fune 
| 200-msec stimulus duration, just when parafoveal tri- of apparent similarity between test and inducin 
Г were occasionally identified. At 50-msec stimulus ment.—Journal abstract. " 
Bastion in the attentive condition, errors were more 8690. Coren, Stanley; Bradley, Drake R.; Hoenig 
marked for non-wordlike center trigrams. When the & Girgus, Joan S. (U British Columbia, Vance 
parafoveal trigram was non-wordlike, its distractive Canada) The effect of smooth tracking and 
| effect was greater than when it was wordlike. The movements on the perception of size: The ® 
distr ect of peripheral attention on recognition circle illusion. Vision Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 
limuli suggests that information from parafo- 49-55.— Describes an illusory distortion in whi 
is available through attention. Results do not apparent diameter of the path of a target 
fat during a short exposure parafoveal informa- circle appears contracted at intermediate sp! p 
gers attention; rather they indicate that con- experiments with a total of 36 normally seeing Os. 
E attention determines the processing of parafoveal apparent reduction of path diameter was highly 
stimuli. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. ed with smooth pursuit behavior of the eye, af 
|o, 8686. distortion disa red with the er ^ 
movements at ег speeds. In the absenc ; 
: and metacontrast. Vision Research, суе movement [^ magnitude of the distortion 
1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1451-1456.—Conducted a Study, greatly reduced. Data are discussed in terms of а 
| using 2 graduate students with normal vision, of visual interaction between -smooth pursuit and 
contour masking obtained when 2 statio: and movements in the rception of size, апо P 
spatially separated stimuli were presented briefly and differences in the utilization of information from 
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movement systems. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (32 ref)- -Journal abstract. 


8691. Cormack, Elizabeth O. & Cormack, Robert H. 
(New Mexico Inst of Mining & Technology, Socorro) 
configuration and line orientati in the 


horizontal-vertical illusion. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(0ct), Vol 16(2), 208-212.—Used the method of 
average error with a mixed design to measure the 
horizontal-vertical illusion (HVI) for 40 adult Ss. 6 
stimulus configurations were combined with 7 angular 
orientations of the upright standard, and on each trial 
the variable horizontal was adjusted to appear equal to 
the standard in length. Results show that for no stimulus 
configuration did the vertical orientation of the standard 
id the greatest illusion. The magnitude of the HVI was 
ndent upon the stimulus configuration, upon the 
onentation of the standard, and upon an interaction 
between these variables. For 2 of the configurations, 
equal inclinations of the standard to either side of the 
vertical yielded equal effects; for the other figures, 
па effects were produced. (20 ref)—Journal 
гасі. 


of 

on "same'"different" \ 
P, reaction times. P. ion & 
аф physics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 271-275.—бате-4- 
fandom 98 times (RTs) of 4 paid students to 
Bess, size, pes varying independently in either bright- 
visual encodi form were studied in an investigation of 
son poo coding апі comparison processes. The compari- 
dm Рост was investigated by having the varying 
set). The cither cued in advance (set) or not cued (no 

encoding process was investigated by varying 
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stimulus onset asynchronies. No significant difference 
was found for the set-no-set variables, providing some 
evidence for an integrality interpretation. It is Len 
however, that the serial and parallel models still 
hold if the set variable did not affect either dimensional 

rocessing rate or order. The significant difference found 

tween the various stimulus onset asynchronies is - 
interpreted as evidence for a limited-capacity encoding 
mechanism. Results are also consistent with a 2-process 
model of comparison processes. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8695. Deegener, Günther. (Universitats-Nervenklinik, Я 
Abteilung für Kinder und Jugendliche, Homburg Saar, 
W Germany) [Dominance of a hemisphere and 

with tachi examinations.) (Germ) 


istoscope 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1974(Apr), Vol 26(4), 193-201.—Reviews research on 
tachistoscopic word recognition, and the relationships. 
among monocular vision, eye dominance, and А 
handedness. Temporal lobe dominance сап deter- 
mined reliably in well controlled experiments. The 
hemisphere seems to dominate in perception of familiar 
optical stimuli and the right in perception of unfamiliar 
stimuli, (52 ref) —K. J. Hartman. 6 

8696. Epstein, William & Morgan-Paap, Cynthia 1. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Aftereffect of inspection of a 
perspectival stimulus for slant depth: A 


new normaliza- 
tion effect. Perception & пюре, IIRO М. i 


ition of a rotatable thin luminous line 
darkness. The judgme! | ! 
10-min period of monocular [pe rr of a luminous 
outline frontoparallel trapezoid м 
of a rectangle rotated in depth. Verbal reports indicate — 
normalization 
i tion fi а 
н е exhibited an aftereffect of normalization. It is 
suggested that the findings may contribute toward an 
account of certain previ ned observations 
rted in an earlier AURA 
Morgan-Paap (see PA, Vol 2:6612) on adaptation 1o 
magnification —Journal abstract. 
E. Demaree, Robert G. & 
Respirato- 


son raul en d 


gland for 

Кайын in the human visual system. Perception. 197. 
Vol 301), $6 ol ut 
Che Meum hane Nc tions. 8 psychology students 
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Мапа staff were Os in Exp I, and 4 practiced male 
researchers served in Exp II. An adaptation paradigm 
| was used in which sensitivities to grids in optimal 
= t movement were measured following an adapta- 
| tion exposure to a grid in real movement. The posta Fs 
- tation grids possessed varying degrees of similarity to the 
adaptation stimulus: they could either have a similar 
orientation and a similar movement direction, or they 
could differ on just one of these dimensions, or they 
could differ on both of these dimensions. Selective 
| adaptation effects were observed which support the 
. hypothesis that different form and movement channels 
- exist in the human visual system. (15 ref)—Journal 
pee R. (South Massachusetts 
> 8699. Haimson, Barry R. (Southeastern Маѕѕасһиѕе 
.. U) The response criterion, the stimulus configuration, 
and the relationship between brightness Nodes and 
brightness constancy. Perception & Psyc 'ophysics, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 347-354.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments to investigate the nature of the relationship 
between brightness contrast and brightness constancy 
while controlling the response criterion, the area of the 
surround, the stimulus configuration, and the mode of 
appearance of the modulus target. 10 naive, adult Os in 
each of the 4 experiments estimated the apparent 
whiteness or brightness of targets with different contrast 
ratios. All targets were viewed at several illumination 
levels. Most somad (whiteness and brightness) func- 
tions displayed shallow sone that reflected a good 
approximation to constancy, The functions within Exp I, 
Ш, and IV were vertically displaced and parallel; those 
in Exp II were vertically displaced and incensed in 
slope. It is suggested that decreasing the contrast ratio 
had no effect on the tendency towards constancy when 
the area of the surround was greater than that of the 
target but resulted in a decrease in constancy when the 
area of the surround was equal to that of the target. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
8700. Hambrouck, M. (U Louvain, Ctr de Psychologie 
. Expérimentale et Comparée, Belgium) [Psychophysical 
study of simultaneous color contrasts.] (Fren) Vision 
Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 15(1), 9-21. —Used a visual 
colorimeter (chromatoscope) to measure 250 contrast 
colors with a total of 21 Os. Results indicate that, 
compared with the physical com; lementary of the 
inducing color, the contrast color showed a departure 
which varied with the inducing hue and also with the 
luminous level of both inducing and induced tests. This 
. variation of the contrast hue with luminance recalls the 
classical change of hue. A distinct relationship appeared 
between induced and inducing color vivacities. Their 
ratio varied with the inducing hue between a very small 
value and more than unity. For short wavelength 
inducing colors (blue), the contrast vivacity was higher 
than the inducing one. This highly peculiar effectiveness 
- of blue colors, which occurred also in contrast latency, 
has until. now been unexplained. (German & Russian 
| summaries) (22 ref) —English summary. 
8701. Harris, Victor A.; Hayes, William & G 
James M. (State U New York, Buffalo) The horizontal 
vertical illusion: Binocular and dichoptic investigations 
of bisection and verticality components. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1323-1326.— Conducted 2 
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experiments with a total of 21 male ychology faculty 
and graduate students to examine the relative contrib- 
utions of bisection and verticality to the inverted T 
variant of the horizontal-vertical illusion. Exp I which 
utilized binocular presentation of stimuli supported the 
hypothesis that the magnitude of the horizontal-vertical 
illusion could be accounted for by simple additive 
combination of the magnitude of the vertical and 
bisection subillusions. Exp II replicated the findings 
using dichoptic presentation (horizontal line to one eye, 
vertical to the other). Results of both studies taken 
together indicate that the amount of the horizontal-verti- 
cal illusion is due to the separate factors of bisection and 
verticality and that these processes are central (cortical) 
rather than peripheral in origin. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8702. Harth, E. & Tzanakou, E. (Syracuse U) 
ALOPEX: A stochastic method for determining visual 
receptive fields. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 
1475-1482.—Develops an algorithm, ALOPEX (Algor- 
ithmic Logic of Pattern Extracting Crosscorrelations), 
which avoids the difficulties concomitant with recording 
cell responses by intra- or extra-cellular microelectrodes, 
and which uses a computer to compare responses Ý 
different trial patterns and to generate a new Ши 
pattern. Computer simulations and necessary instrumen 
tation are detailed. (17 ref) СЕ 1 of 

8703. Hendry, Derek P. (U California, Sc by 
Optometry, Berkeley) Saccadic velocities deter n 
a new perceptual method. Vision Research, 19 АУ, 
Vol 15(1), 149-151.—Describes a method сара К S 
giving a subjective measure of magnitude and ve! ji es i 
eye movement, with the use of only an oscilloscope end 
function generator. The method can be used in perc Fie 
al studies in such a way that it is practical imposs 
for an S to produce spurious “positive” results. 

8704. iun, ohn н? Tauber, Edward KU 
Roffwarg, Howard P. (Montefiore Hosp, Bronx, 
Monocular occlusion impairs stereoscopic we 
total visual deprivation does not. Perception & Т А 
physics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 225-2 d Ast 
apparatus for testing stereoscopic accuracy W it e 
nated all cues to depth save binocular дәр 
relative effect of 8 hrs of monocular—as орр jc ре 
binocular—occlusion on subsequent stereoscop led to 
formance was tested in 6 Ss. Monocular pete Ei 
significant increases in mean standard Деп А tesiog 
mean absolute error as compared to Бае ue is 
Binocular patching led to no such порад rivation) 
true disuse (such as occurs during ишш di ЕГ; 
did not impair stereopsis, whereas monocul wr сорїс 
which may involve temporary misuse of the $ 
System, did.—Journal abstract. : st for 
$ 8705. Hilz, R. & Cavonius, C. R. (U Munich Fan E 
Medical Optics, W Germany) Functional ее stimuli. 
the peripheral retina: Sensitivity to peri 1333-1331. 
Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol By гопа in 
—Modulation sensitivity of the peripheral d 
human Os was measured for photopic Mee optics of 
interference-fringe method that bypassed ity decrease 
the eye. For all spatial frequencies, Sepe a sensitivity 
with eccentricity, but the manner in wienn frequen- 
varied with eccentricity depended on the spati 
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cy of the test object. At 20 c/deg and higher, sensitivity 
decreased linearly as eccentricity was increased, but 
when measured with low-frequency test objects, sensitivi- 

remained rather constant until a certain eccentricity 
(which depends on the spatial frequency) was reached, 
after which it decreased at the same rate as for high- 
frequency test objects. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8706. Holmgren, John E. (U Maryland) Visual search 
in a forced-choice paradigm. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 253-258.—Investigated the proc- 
essing of visual information in the context of 2 visual 
search tasks; Ss were 5 right-handed female undergradu- 
ates. The Ist task was a forced-choice one in which 1 of 2 
alternative letters appeared in a visual display of from 1 
to 5 letters. The 2nd task included trials on which neither 
of the 2 alternatives was present in the dis lay. Search 
tates were estimated from the slopes of best linear fits to 
response latencies plotted as a function of the number of 
items in the visual display. These rates were found to be 
much slower than those estimated in yes-no search tasks. 
It is suggested that the processes underlying visual search 
in yes-no and forced-choice tasks are not the same. 
—Journal abstract. 

8707. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (U Copenhagen, Psycho- 
logical Lab, Denmark) Duration of experienced length- 
ening and shortening of straight lines. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 987-996.—In 2 
experiments with a total of 46 18-40 yr old Ss, a vertical 
straight red line was projected for 60 msec on a gray 
xw 2 m from S. In Exp I the line was 8.5 cm long and 

mm wide; in Exp II the line was 17 cm long and 5 mm 
е When fixating on the farthest point of the long and 
Short lines, Ss reported experiencing the line as lengthen- 
i from the point of fixation to full length an then 
INDE to the point of fixation. The durations of the 
i ghthening-shortening phenomenon for both lines 

ere identical. The velocity of this movement was 
coin for the long than for the short line. A follow-up 
Sa later showed that the perceived durations 
ea constant. Barbiturate (.5 g of hexobarbital) 
Silla sed durations of the lengthening-shortening. Re- 
m ids consistent with the suggestion that the source of 

n engthening-shortening phenomenon is in cortical 

m росе оита! abstract. 
bes. Holt, Gary L. & Matson, Johnny L. (Eastern 
and io ) Necker cube reversals as a function of age 
Nel a eu of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), 
Aa 267 ), 519-521.—25 high IQ children (above 125) 

fives ow IQ children (about 100) ages 7, 8,9, 10, and 
differe GN asked to reverse the Necker cube under 3 
ee a instructional sets. The 2nd and 3rd sets of 
pers ош involved the training of 4 different visual 
de da c Ms of the Necker cube. Results show that IQ 
of ae ies significantly affect the number of reversals 
children en dd Except for 11-yr-olds, low IQ 

ewer i i 5 

(Tr Journal AE te than high IQ children. 
Wi - Jones, Robert M. & Tuluna: -Keesey, U. (U 
Mab Medical Ctr, Madison) peers » image 
VOR ion by an optical-electronic feedback system. 
the ре еш 1975(Jan), Vol 15(1), 51-61.—Describes 
performance of an optical-electronic image stabiliza- 
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tion system which uses the contact lens-mirror method: 
for eye-movement tracking in connection with a feed- 
back principle for image stabilization. Results of tests. 
show that the maximum residual image movement was 
2' for one S and .6' for another. (French, German, 
Russian summaries) 


H. L. (Bell Lab, Murray 
discriminate between vi: 
second-order statistics: Revisited. Perception, 1973, 


methods generate texture pairs th 
nated from each other. The lack $ 
tion is the more astonishing since individual elements 
that form the texture pair are clearly perceived as being t 
very different. However, à counterexample was found 
that yields discrimination, although the texture air һаѕ 
approximately identical 2nd-order statistics. This case 
can assuming that early feature 
extractors do some preprocessing. These new demonstra- 
tions give support to a model of texture discrimination 
which the stimulus is first analyzed 
extractors that can detect only simple 
dots and edges of given sizes and orientations. 
outputs of these simple extractors are evaluated by а 
obal processor that can compute only 2nd- or Ist-order 
statistics (1.е., it can compare at most 2 such outputs). 1 
—Journal abstract. " 
8711. Juola, James F.; Leavitt, David D. & Choe, 
Chong S. (U Kansas) Letter identification in word, 


—Conducted a study of 8 undergraduates to test letter 
words, 4-letter nonwords, and 
single-letter displays, using а 2-alternative, forced-choice и 

rocedure. The nonwords were constructed to be | 
pronounceable and orthographically regular. All displays 


were tachistosco| 
ure masking fields. The mean proportions of correct 


The | 
letters was attributed to te 
present study, since ] 
interfere more with letter | 
i tudies. The | 


processing 
jority 0 
aie A support the hypothesis that the perceptual - 
unit in reading can be at least as large as а 4-letter word. ү) 
Journal abstract. N 
аз Kaly, D. H. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo A 
Park, CA) El of the cone-cell distribution on 
2 i iments. Journal of the Optical — 
j 11), 1523-1525. 
nance levels, the сопе-се _ 


density across the retina provides а 


ts, this eliminates the need _ 


produce i 
domain. Calculations of — 


tterns. In some experimen 
for small test spots, which 
effects in the spatial-frequency 
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these effects are given, to aid in the design of such 
_ experiments. (15 ref) 
- 8713. Kennedy, J. M. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
_ Is gradual recognition of pictures by Ethiopian subjects 
a differentiation process or a pattern construction 
process? Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 29-31.—Reanalyzes 
protocols from a report by J. B. Deregowski et al (see 
P P^. Vol 51:8365) of the Me'en tribe who have minimal 
contact with pictorial materials. It is hypothesized that 
- nonpictorial peoples viewing pictorial test materials may 
“initially recognize details and gradually build up a 
composite structure, rather than—as Deregowski et al 
proposed— engage in a process of differentiation from a 
global mass towards finer discriminations.—Journal 
- abstract. 

8714. Kintz, B. L. (Western Washington State Coll) 
Perception of stimulus location ane interocular 
stimulation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
_ 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 515-516.— Flashes of white light 

were presented separately and randomly to the nasal or 
temporal hemispheres of each retina. Os responded 
verbally their decisions as to which eye and which 
hemisphere had been stimulated. The number of correct 
responses and latencies at each stimulus position were 
recorded. The left nasal stimuli produced the shortest 
and left temporal stimuli the longest latencies, respective- 
ly. Nasal positions were perceived the most accurately 
and the temporal positions the least accurately. Results 
suggest that Os can inhibit the amount of information 
- that transfers from one hemisphere to the other by either 
the ascending jns or through the cerebral commis- 
sures.—Journal abstract. 
8715. Klein, S.; Stromeyer, C. F. & Ganz, L. 
_ (Claremont Coll) The simultaneous spatial frequency 
- shift: A dissociation between the detection and percep- 
_ tion of gratings. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 
—1421-1432.—Results of studying threshold rise and 
frequency shift under successive and simultaneous 
conditions indicate that the threshold rise and fri uency 
Shift are dissociated. А l-stage neural model was 
examined to see whether the frequency shift could be 
quantitatively predicted from the threshold rise. The 
predictions were poor. A 2-stage model is thus proposed 
to account for the results. (French, German, & Russian 
ummaries) (32 ref) 
. 8716. Koenderink, J. J. & Van Doorn, A. J. (U 
Groningen, Inst voor Experimentele Psychologie, Haren, 
Netherlands) Visibility о unpredictably flickering lights. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1974(Nov), Vol 
64(11), 1517-1522.—Measured the sensitivity of the 
“visual system to temporal modulation with unpredicta- 
ble, aperiodic signals. 3 kinds of stimulation were used: 
(a) a band-limited gaussian random signal, (b) a 
passband-limited gaussian random signal, and (c) a 
_ periodically ан random signal. The sensitivity of 2 
_ experienced Os to random signals with narrow frequency 
_ bands at high frequencies was governed by the pseudo- 
| flash phenomenon. If the bandwidth was such that the 
Signal contained less than 2 independent samples per 
second, the psychometric curve followed from the 
_ amplitude distribution of the random signal. If the signal 
contained a larger number of independent samples per 
second, the psychometric curves were as steep as they are 
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for sine-wave stimulation. If the De Lange characteristic 
is the envelope of the sensitivity characteristics of 
independent channels, sensitive to specific frequency 
bands, then these experiments permit the estimation of 
the bandwidth of the most sensitive channel.—Journal 
abstract. 

8717. Loomis, J. M. & Nakayama, K. (Smith-Kettle- 
well Inst, San Francisco, CA) A velocity analogue of 
brightness contrast. Perception, 1973, Vol 2(4), 425-428, 
—Describes an illusion in which, when 2 targets move 
with the same velocity against a background of smaller 
moving dots which have a velocity gradient, the target 
which is moving faster than its immediate surround 
appears to move faster than the target which is moving 
Soo than its immediate surround. Apparent velocity of 
a target therefore depends strongly on its velocity in 
relation to its immediate surround. This illusion is 
interpreted in terms of motion-sensitive cells which have 
center-surround antagonisms analogous to the physio- 
logical interpretation of brightness contrast.—Journal 
abstract. 

8718. Mack, Arien; Fendrich, R. & Fisher, Celia B. 
(New School for Social Research, New York, NY) A new 
illusion of movement it on eye movement 
during head rotations. Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 53-62. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 24 Os which 
examined a previously undocumented illusion of move- 
ment. The illuson occurred when an O, in an otherwise 
dark room, attempted to maintain fixation on a station- 
ary light point located straight ahead of him hec 
rotating his head from left to right. The light appeared 
essentially stationary during head rotations up to aun 
25°, but with more extreme rotations the point sudde! у 
appeared to sail off іп the direction opposite to the де 
turn. Data indicate that the illusion is a result m 
unmonitored movements of the eye (i.e., eye move 
which are not efferently controlled and about S T 
there is no proprioceptive information), in the directi d 
of the head turn, which occur when the eye is no pu 
able to maintain fixation by counterrotating. —Jou! 
abstract. les Е; 

8719. Macmillan, Neil A.; Moschetto, Charles 7 
Bialostozky, Franklin M. & Engel, Lenore. (Brooke 
Coll, City U New York) Size judgment: The precor y 
a standard increases the exponent of the ponsi 602) 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vo tal of 
340-346.— Conducted у experiments in which а 5 the 
80 undergraduate Ss judged the size of roles b Й 
methods of magnitude estimation and magnitu Results 
uction, with or without a standard figure present S the 
indicate that the presence of the standard rai largely 
exponent of the power law. The effect T e range 
independent of the position of the standard in was not 
of stimuli. It is argued that the standard's effect 
mediated by a difference in apparent size i 
perceived and remembered standards, a pp enden- 
Tesponse strategies, a decrease in sequential 0057 ref) 
cies, or other previously identified bias effects. 
e abstract. pen 

. Mallenby, T. W. (Simon Fraser 
British Columbia, Сапада) Effect of discuss», cep- 

ion of magnitude of Шш LA 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 787-77" 
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an experiment with 60 male 6th graders, Ss who were 
rmitted to discuss their responses to the Poggendorff 
illusion exhibited significantly fewer errors than 2 other 
oups of Ss who were not allowed to discuss responses. 
[t is suggested that verbalization may play an important 
role in the processing of perceptual information. 

8721. Meyer, Glenn E. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Pressure blindness and the interocular transfer of size 
aftereffects. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(2), 222-224.—Observed the behavior of 12 female 
graduate and undergraduate students following a stimu- 
lus composed of a top grating with large bar-widths (low 
(nes frequency) and a bottom grating of narrow lines 

igh spatial frequency). Results indicate that a subse- 
quently presented test grating of medium bar-width 
appeared to have a higher spatial frequency on the top 
half than on the bottom. It is suggested that while this 
size aftereffect can be obtained ichoptically, this does 
not imply a central locus, since retinal input from the 
adapted eye could produce the effect. Ss were tested for 
the aftereffect in the adapted eye and for interocular 
transfer with and without pressure blinding the adapted 
eye. In this last condition, input from the adapted eye 
could not reach the cortex. However, the aftereffect was 
equally present under all 3 conditions. This result 
suggests that size and frequency adaptation have a 
central locus. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
* 8722. Nakayama, К. & Loomis, J. M. (Pacific Medical 

tt, San Francisco, CA) Optical velocity patterns, 
velocity-sensitive neurons, and space :A 
hypothesis. Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 63-80.—Hypoth- 
sizes the existence of motion-sensitive cells in the visual 
Dem which operate on the optical flow over the retina, 
Js in so doing, structure the visual field in terms of 
dii nct surfaces that move and/or lie at varying 
s ances from the observer. Concepts of static and 
зн perspective relative to a sphere centered about 
fis ave ch developed. It is pointed out that the velocity 
c Ha ern has a very simple form making it amenable 
ord ysis by relatively low-level mechanisms. A higher- 
еа le of optical flow, the convexity, is defined; 
IRR a rigid environment, convexity is shown to be 
Ne to relative depth. It is then postulated that 
ous S EVE cells having center-surround organiza- 
Eh n be linked in such a way as to define a igher- 
m us ‚ the convexity cell, having functional proper- 
sons make it sensitive to the convexity function. The 
: ien profile of a layer of such cells would provide an 
Optical ee of the visual field in terms of distinct 
ene aces. Tt is shown that the convexity cell is 
ivei to observer rotations and responds in an 
m ae to aspects of the optical flow which are 
rh Journal тас ae environment. (40 ref) 
n 123. O'Callaghan, J. F. (CSIRO, Div of Computing 
perceptio anberra City, ACT, Australia) Human 
1974 ei of homogeneous dot patterns. Perception, 
UM (1), 33-45.— Conducted 4 experiments with 8 
hee ay B EE as Ss to ascertain kuman perform- 
NS B сш relatively homogeneous dot patterns. 2 

iles x clustering a rectangular array of dots into 2 
Decca, е studied: one increased the separation 

e left and right halves, and the other incri 
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the density of one of the halves. Significant effects were 
found for array height on the perception of separation 
patterns and for overall dot density on the density 
patterns. Results indicate that global properties of dot 
patterns affected the immediate perception of clusters; 


Kremen, M. A. & Pyslar, V 
(USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientifi 
Pedagogical Psychology, 
of the dynamic working 
“blind” extrapolation 
1974(Mar-Apr), No 2. 
f a moving oscilloscope 


8725. Owens, 
vania State U) The tempora 
between retinal disparity and the equidista 
ination of perceived depth. Perception & — 
Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 245-252.—Changes — 
in perceived depth as a function of exposure duration | 
were compared for 2 stimulus conditions; Ss were 24 
students. In 1 condition, a depth interval between 
points of light was produced by the retinal disparity cut 
and in the other condition, otherwise identical to the Ist, 
the light points were connected by a thin luminous line. 
Results show that the perceived depth interval between 
the light points increased as a function of exposure 
durations greater than 1 sec, while no change in the 
perceived depth interval between the end points of the — 
line occurred. Results are interpreted in terms ofa 
greater equidistance tendency (ET) operating for the line 
than for the point condition. It is concluded that both the 
ET and the retinal disparity cue increased in strength as 
a function of exposure duration. (18 ref)—Journal 


abstract. dA 
8726. Parker, Denis M. oe ed Kin, s Golh 
d) Evidence for the inl ibition s in 
зоа 1974(Jul), Vol 


expa! angle ў 
250(5463), 265-266.—Investigated the perceived orienta- - 


the magnitude of the perceived di: 
of бин ]uminances was 81 icant (р Ned 
effect is interpreted as ? la li | iti 
involving nei boring orientation-specific cortical units. 
—A. Cerf-Beare. 
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- 8727. Ramachandran, V. S.; Rao, V. Madhusudhan & 
— Vidyasagar, T. R. (Madras Biomedical Assn, India) 
_ Sharpness constancy ng movement perception: 
| Short note. Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 97-98.—Reports 
- results of an experiment designed to show that the brain 
~ has mechanisms for “deblurring” images, at least in the 
perception of apparent movement. It is Suggested that 
_ this mechanism of the brain—attributing the absence of 
Sharpness of an object entirely to its movement—be 
| termed “sharpness constancy.” 
8728. Rentschler, Ingo & Fiorentini, Adriana. (U 
| München, Inst für medizinische Optik, W Germany) 
Meridional anisotrophy of psychophysical spatial inter- 
actions. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14( 12), 
1467-1473.—Conducted experiments with the authors as 
~ Os in which 2 parallel lines separated by several minutes 
of arc inhibited each other more strongly when they were 
oriented vertically or horizontally as com; with 
oblique orientations. This Stronger inhibition from 
Surrounding light partly compensated for the greater 
contrast sensitivity of vertical and horizontal orienta- 
tions. Results give some indication that the mechanisms 
underlying the spatial interactions between 2 lines, in 
| Spite of being orientational, are located before the site of 
convergence of the neural messages from the 2 eyes. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8729. Richards, Whitman & Kaye, Martin G. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst of Technology) Local versus global 
stereopsis: Two mechanisms? Vision Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1345-1347.—Data from the 
~ measurement of depth sensations in 3 human Os for a 
range of disparities and bar widths show no evidence 
_ that stereopsis involves separate local and global modes 

of processing. (French, German, & Russian summaries 

8730. Rosenberg, B. & Langridge, D. J. (CSIRO, Div 
of Computer Research, Canberra, ACT, Australia) A 
computational view of perception. Perception, 1973, Vol 
2(4), 415-424.—Investipates the problems involved in 
visually perceiving the Shape and the edges of dot 
figures. In determining edges it is not Possible to delimit 
- arbitrarily the region on which each point computes, A 
- global computation is defined which leads to a novel way 

of investigating clustering. When the edges of a figure 
have been sequenced to yield the boundary it is then 
possible to determine its shape. The study of shape is 
- confined to convex figures, and an attempt is made to 

extract global units which correspond to cornerlike 
regions. It is suggested that a theory which evolves in the 
manner described has a more unitary aspect than other 
approaches.—Journal abstract. 

8731. Rosinski, Richard R. (U Pittsburgh) On the 
ambiguity of visual stimulation: A reply to Eriksson. 

Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 
_ 259-263.—Discusses E. Eriksson’s theory (see PA, Vol 
_ 51:8236) that visual perception of distance is not solely a 

function of optical stimulation. It is shown that the optic 
. array does specify distance and that the limitations of 
visual information are precisely defined in the theory. 
Visual information alone is insufficient when judgments 
in arbitrary metric units are Tequired. The limitation of 
the theory is not in the Specification of potential and 
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effective information, but in the description of the 0% 
response to that information. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, 

8732. Ross, John. (U Western Australia, Nedlands) 
Stereopsis by binocular delay. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol 
248(5446), 363-364.—Studied binocular Stereopsis under 
conditions which controlled for monocular and binocu- 
lar disparity. Observations were made with ай oscillo 
Scope which presented the target figure, an outline 
Square, in repeated 10-msec bursts, at a rate above 
critical flicker fusion, to each eye simultaneously. The 
target was centered in a display area which provided a 
background consisting of a continuously changing 
random distribution of single dots. Each dot in the 
distribution was shown to both eyes at the same rate but 
at different times. When the delay between the eyes was 
below about 50 msec, the binocular view was observed to 
reveal a target roughly in the same plane as the noise 
field. When it was above about 70 msec, the noise field 
was observed to recede well behind the tar, et. Between 
50 and 70 msec, the situation was ambiguous, the 
background being observed alternately in the plane of 
the target or behind it. It is concluded that under 
conditions in which the span for disparity is exceeded, 
delay alone can determine the relative depth—B. 
Lindsey. 

8733. Schiffman, H. R. & Thompson, J. (Rutgers State 
U) The role of eye movements in the perception of the 
horizontal-vertical illusion. Perception, 1974, Vol xD. 
49-52.—Conducted an experiment with 50 normally 
seeing undergraduate volunteers to examine eye n 
ments in the determination of magnitude of the horizon 
tal-vertical illusion (HVI). The stimulus figures Mes 
presented in conditions where eye тоуеше m 
lendencies to eye movements were eliminated e 
presenting small figures tachistoscopically). The Tee 
Tesult indicates that the illusion occurred within id 
conditions, showing that eye movements do not р е 
major role in the production of the HVI. Howevi ‘tively 
finding that the magnitude of the HVI was РО суе 
affected in the conditions where tendencies to mal o 
movements were possible suggests that they ex 
secondary role.—Journal abstract. 

8734. Shapley, Robert. (Rockefeller U, e 
NY) Gaussian bars and rectangular bars: The i pen 
of width and gradient on visibility. Vision s ‘ad 
1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1457-1462.—Measuremens n 
Os show that narrow gaussian bars were app t wide 
as easy to detect as narrow rectangular bars, inan (he 
gaussian bars were much harder to detect that 
corresponding rectangular bars. It is соло с 
more than 1 mechanism is required to ассошы ie: 
dependence of bar sensitivity on width. (French, 
man, & Russian summaries) (20 ref) State U) 

8735. Sigman, E. & Rock, I. (Rutgers | intelli- 
Stroboscopic movement based on регсерша m a 
Bence. Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), RNC aduate 
series of 8 experiments with a total of 193 un ee nately 
Ss which demonstrated that when an object à as not 
covered and uncovered 2 dots, movema Mic in 
perceived provided (a) the object was in the un to the 
front of ice a dot had just appeared rather dto 
side of this location and (b) the object арр such 
Solid or opaque rather than outline. Un 
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conditions the dots appeared to be permanently present 
entities undergoing covering and uncovering. This effect 
did-not require that a physical object with edges 
progressively occlude and disocclude the dots, since a 
moving phenomenal square based on subjective contours 
only and a stroboscopically moving square also eliminat- 
ed or minimized perceived movement of the dots. 
Control experiments employing the same spatial and 
temporal intervals showed that, without the information 
supporting the covering-uncovering solution, movement 
typically was perceived. Findings are interpreted as 
supporting the theory that perception results from a 
process analogous to intelligent problem-solving. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
8736. Smithline, Leonard M. (Cornell U) Accomoda- 
tive response to blur. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1974(Nov), Vol 64(11), 1512-1516.—By use ofa 
blur-pseudostimulus technique and high-speed infrared 
optometric measurements, the singularity of blur as a 
stimulus to human accommodation was studied in 4 
young adult Ss. Blur was not the sole stimulus; it was a 
necessary cue, but not a sufficient one. The accommoda- 
ive system made use of one or more available odd-error 
(error sign) cues, which, it is believed, supplemented blur 
with requisite focusing information.—Journal abstract. 
(HB Stabell, Bjorn & Stabell, Ulf. (U Oslo, Norway) 
рота ic rod-cone interaction. Vision Research 
d (Dec), Vol 14(12), 1389—1392.— The effect of rod 
intrusion on color-matching functions was investigated, 
m the authors serving as Os. When a scotopic stimulus 
Шерова upon a photopic test beam, the color 
ANT gore showed gross failures of chromatic 
E ch y. Results are explained on the assumption that 
zm romatic response of rods may be altered under the 
3 uence of cone activity. (French, German, & Russian 
E rol abstract. 
BL poster, Steven. (West Haven VA Hosp, CT) 
Du of hypnotic induction upon visual imagery. 
159(6) ТА Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Dec), Vol 
inden 3-437.—Assessed the effects of hypnotic 
E us vs task motivation and control conditions with 
of m reported vividness of visual imagery. Measures 
О М included the Gordon Scale of Imaginal 
КОЕ з the Imaginal Processes Inventory. Data 
"e Rue undergraduates agree with a growing 
Odi related literature in failing to confirm the 
of ima AB T hypnotic induction to the enhancement 
AOne um e importance of distinguishing between 
Sine na ету and hallucination is stressed, alone 
investigations a bad oa research with more gener 
arding the na imagery. 
(22 те) Tonal сы ture of mental imagery: 
овна косым a M Walter J. (U 
on recog S, Canada) Effect of artificial pupil size 
1974(0c8) rinse pice Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
Белый d 9(2), 739—742. — Recognition thresholds 
attificial pu а taboo words increased with a decrease in 
a fully di pil size for 3 male graduate student Ss. Under 
аы ч condition without artificial pupils, there 
difference ght increase in recognition threshold. No 
conditi S were observed between neutral and taboo 
itions. Results suggest that pupil size may be a 
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plausible mechanism in perceptual defense —Journal 3 
abstract. ү) 
8740. Strelow, E. R. & Day, R. H. (Monash U, 
Clayton, Vic, Australia) Visual movement aftereffect: 
Evidence for independent adaptation to moving target 
and stationary surround. Vision Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 
15(1), 117-121.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total - 
of 60 paid volunteer Ss on the visual motion aftereffect 
resulting from fixation ү 
bars; the temporal parameters of the stationary Sur. 
round, also composed у 
Results of Exp I show that with small central target and 
large surround always visible the maximum aftereffect 
occurred when 


moving bars, suggestin, prolongation 
adapted 
interpeted as indicating tha! 
involved in the aftereffect an 
relative movement and units specifically responsive to 
this class of movement. (French, German, 
summaries) (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8741. Stromeyer, C. F. & Klein, S. (Stanford U) 
Spatial frequency channels in human vision as asymme- 
tric (edge) mechanisms. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 
14(12), 1409-1420.—Results of measurements made with © 
the authors as Ss suggest that the channels used in the 
detection of gratings have a bandwidth similar to the 
channels revealed by adaptation and masking studies. 
Analysis of phase sensitivity suggests that the mecha- — — 
nisms have an as mmetric receptive field (edge mecha- 
nisms). (French, German, & Russian summaries) (31 ref) 
8742. Stromeyer, Charles F. (Stanford U) Form- 
ific colour after effects in scotopic illumination. 
Nature, 1974(Jul), Vol 250(5463), 266-26: .—Investigated 
the McCullough effect with luminances stimulating rods 
but not cones. Dark adaptation curves were obtain: 
from 2 experienced 1 inexperienced 5 
were then exposed to the alternation of a horizontal 
magenta, and à vertical 
luminance. The achromatic test pattern of horizontal an 
vertical gratings was then expo: 
adapted and under коер luminances obtained during _ 
earlier dark adaptation. The color = of the McCul- 
lough effect was ‘obtained at even the lowest luminance - 
level and increased in saturation with increased scotopic - 
levels. The scotopic colors Were later matched with 
Munsell chips. Repeating the procedure with varying 
spatial frequencies of adapting patterns showed that the 
effect remains tied to the adapting spatial frequency even 
at the lowest scotopic levels of test pattern illumination. 
Data are interpreted as su porting previous evidence 
that rod signals influence color mechanisms. (24 ref)—A. 


Cerf-Beare. E 
3743. Sullivan, Mark J. & Kertesz, Andrew E. _ 
Technological Inst) The nature of E, 


(Northwestern U, 
fusional effort in diplopic regions. Vision. Research, 


1975(Jan), Vol 15(1), 79-83.—2 experiments, 


employing _ 


E 8743-8750 


1 


2 Ss, carried out psychophysical measures of the 
робе and time course of human fusional effort in 
-diplopic regions. It was found that a fusional effort 
— persisted in diplopia and that its actual magnitude was a 
S mem of time. Through careful control of the size and 
| rate of change of stimulus disparities, it was possible to 
| measure the gradual decay of fusional effort in diplopia. 
Fusional effort was detected in response to stimulus 
disparities until these disparities were nearly twice as 
large as the disparity threshold for diplopi (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 
_ 8744. Teller, Davida Y.; Morse, Ralph; Borton, 
| Richard & Regal, David. (U Washington) Visual acuity 
_ for vertical and diagonal gratings in human infants. 
| Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1433-1439.—De- 
— scribes the development of a 2-alternative forced-choice 
- chophysical method for use with human infants. Ап 
CA ИМ б must, on each trial, state in which of 2 possible 
_ positions an acuity target is Testo by observing only 
| the infants eye and head movements. The percent 
= correct responses of the О, for each of several acuity 
- targets, are plotted to yield psychometric functions. The 
ў ее was used to test the performance of 1-6 то 
| old infants toward vertical and iagonal acuity gratings, 
20 psychometric functions, accumulated from a total of 8 
Ss at 2 illumination levels, and a longitudinal series on 1 
S, are presented. No differences were found between 
psychometric functions generated in the presence of 
‘gratings in the 2 different orientations. Results are 
compared to earlier data in which orientational differ- 
"ences in acuity were shown to exist in human adults. 


ETIN 


ER 


E. 
Y 


x 


i peripheral locus of stimulation. Findings are discussed in 
relation to 2 structural explanations of the illusion, one 
_ involving dioptrics and the other the neuroanatomy of 
. the ae (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
Т8 . Trezona, P. W. (City 0, London, England 
= Additivity in the Пеана colour eu. M 
tem. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1291-1303. 
—The trichromatic system of measurement, although 
suitable for fields subtending around 2°, does not give a 
| linear metric with larger fields because of the presence of 
_ rod receptors. Their pee is allowed for the tetrach- 
Tomatic color match and so one might expect the 
tetrachromatic system to be more linear. The present 
. study tested this by comparing tetrachromatic and 
_trichromatic additivity for a variety of test. stimuli 
_ presented to 3 male Os with normal color vision. Results 
Show that a special case of the additivity principle—lu- 
minance metamerism—presented a much more severe 
test than the general case. No departure from tetrachro- 
matic additivity was detected, although trichromatic 
nonadditivity was pronounced. Trichromatic additivity 
failures examined were always in a direction consistent 
with the hypothesis that “rod color" is blue. An 
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indication is given of the way in which the additive 
property of the tetrachromatic color match can be 
utilized to develop Рен! systems of colorimetry and 
photometry, applicable at all luminance levels. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (31 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

8747. Tyler, C. W. (U Bristol, England) Observations 
on spatial- doubling. Perception, 1974, Vol 
3(1), 81-86.—The involvement of disparity detectors in 
the perception of spatial-frequency doubling in a 
flickering grating was tested with 4 Os who viewed the 
grating horizontally. Frequency doubling was unim- 

ired and must therefore occur independently of 
disparity detection. A distortion model of frequenc 
doubling was compared with a flicker-detection model, 
in predicting the appearance of nonsinusoidal gratings, 
Results support the flicker-detection model but not the 
distortion model. JE van n considerations suggest 
that spatial-frequency doubling may be mediated by the 
transient response of the amacrine cells in the retina. 
—Journal abstract. 

8748. Tyler, C. William. (U Bristol, England) Depth 
perception in disparity gratings. Nature, 1974(Sep), Vol 
251(5471), 140-142.—Describes a method which com- 
bines the advantages of random-dot stereograms and of 
sinusoidal modulation techniques in stud d эрий) 
limitations of cyclopean depth perception. High kp 
frequency sensitivity may be measured by removing ' igh 
or low spatial frequency information from one ms ` 
a stereogram. In this case, stereopsis becomes diffic ult, E 
not impossible. This phenomena was examined i 
human Ss. Stereogratings (continuous variations of E: 
amplitude of disparity and spatial frequenc A high 
viewed through a stereoscope. The limits of a Ry 
spatial frequency sensitivity were plotted for 2 xi el 
Ss, so that a disparity-scaling equation was develope? 
(17 ref)—R. S. Albin. induc: 

8749. Valberg, Arne. (U Oslo, Norway) Color inest 
tion: Dependence on luminance, purity, and dominar 
or complementary wavelength of inducing 2) Vol 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1 PIANOS e to 
64(11), 1531-1540.—Demonstrates that it is poss! of an 
predict the equivalent color-matching coordine waves 
induced color for any combination of dominan ulus? 
length and purity of the inducing color stim E 

uantitative formulation of color induction 18 d ic 
at incorporates the dependence on (a) e P annular 
light adaptation level, (b) the angular size oft Р. ЕТ 
inducing stimulus, and (c) the time of fixation о 
field. (24 re j 

8750. Walker, B. S. (U New South Wales, d 
Australia) Vividness of imagery and spelling, o. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 3902), f 
—Alfter an analysis of the spelling errors 1n SET den 
spelling test, words were categorized as PW coul 
words. P words were those for which all oe P onic 
attributed to mispronunciation or іпарріса J no suc 
pensralization, and for V words the errors | ‘ted am 

asis. Ss were 63 undergraduates. It was рге lizers ovet 
confirmed that the superiority of 33 good visua 75 version 
30 poor visualizers (assessed by P. W. Sheehan ery) in 
of Betts Questionnaire Upon Mental pe or V 
spelling performance would E more pronoun 
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words than for P words. Females made significantly 
fewer errors than males.—Journal abstract. 

8751. Walraven, P. L. (Inst for Perception TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) A closer look at the tritanopic 
convergence point. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 
14(12), 1339-1343.—Redetermination of the conver- 
gence center for tritanopia showed that the blue system 
is more sensitive than was concluded from L. C. 
Thomson and W. D. Wright's (1953) study. The spectral 
sensitivities of the 3 color mediating systems were 
derived. The ratio of the number of red, green, and blue 
receptors in normal trichromatic eyes was derived to be 
а (French, German, & Russian summaries) (19 
ref) 

8752. Weintraub, Daniel J. & Tong, Lillian. (U 
Michigan, Human Performance Ctr) Assessing Poggen- 
dorff effects via collinearity, perpendicularity, parallel- 
ism, and Oppel (distance) experiments. Perception & 
[үче 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 213-221.—Conduct- 
ed 3 experiments with a total of 161 paid adult Ss to 
investigate L. Tong and D. Weintraub's (1974) parallels- 
attract hypothesis which was applied to the Poggendorff 
effect. By adjusting the orientation of, and se ration 
between, 2 free-standing dots, Ss indicated directions 
and distances associated with the Poggendorff display (a 
transversal interrupted by parallel lines). Results indicate 
that judged distance between parallels (with transversal 
absent) increased slightly when additional interior 
parallels were added; this Oppel effect is interpreted as 
contour repulsion. Errors in judging the orientation of an 
actual transversal segment were too small to account for 
the Poggendorff effect. The usual large errors occ 
for estimates of the orientation of the missing transversal 
Segment between the parallel lines. Cognitive mistrack- 
ing adequately describes the Poggendorff effect. It is 
suggested that mistracking is a function of the angle 
ч роет transversal and parallels, and of the 

Jon O i i 
REA the entire display. (25 ref)—Journal 

8753. White, K. D. & Riggs, L. A- (Brown U) Angle- 
теми color aftereffects. Vision Research, 
T (Nov), Vol 14(11), 1147-1154.—Results of 5 experi- 

fue with a total of 38 Ss, indicate that visual 
aftereffects of color, contingent on the stimulus pattern, 
руне evidence that angle-contingent aftereffects may 
Hs mediated by broadly tuned mechanisms different 

m those which mediate line orientation. Angle-contin- 
EUM aftereffects generalized to test patterns made up of 
© d щш curvature-contingent aftereffects generalized 
aes A es. Some characteristics of angle-contingent 
ага ects can be explained by a neural substrate with 
d pe prisos like those that have been reported for 
(s rorder hypercomplex cells in the visual cortex. 
ÍT nch, German, & Russian summaries) (17 ref) 

ournal abstract. 

EA Williams, R. (U Bristol, Brain & Perception 
Vide ngland) Investigation of temporal integration by 
Br oa Pling, Perception, 1973, Vol 20), 441-490. 
Wie, es 8 preliminary experiments with a new 
visual punk ing apparatus to measure the maximum 
Ы тавага integration time (critical duration) at 
inen ackground intensities. The aim was to deter- 

o what extent this phenomenon is attributable to 
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either central or peripheral events. The extended inte 
tion period found for the number recognition tas 
as evidence of a central process. An attemp. 
was made to demonstrate information integration usi: 
a rotating form in a similar identification-discrimination ЁК 
situation. Monocular, binocular, and dichoptic arrang \ 
ments were employed, and the amount of dichopti 
summation of form information, achieved by bol 
normal and strabismic Ss without stereoscopic depth — 
rception, was used to test 2 theoretical models с 
inocular fusion. In addition, stereoscopic depth 
generated with uncorrelated sampling of the fert 
right images, which may be due to the action of a "f 
hierarchy." Signal detection theory is suggested 
sible solution to the problem of expectation effects in 
identification-threshold experiments. (5 р ref)—Journ 
abstract. 4 
8755. Wolford, George & Hollingsworth, д 
(Dartmouth Coll) Lateral masking in visual information 
ng. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vc 
— Conducted a study of 20 undergradu- 
ates to examine the space effect with retinal locus and 
rocessing order unconfounded. Conditions were а 
included to distinguish between various explanations 
try. Letter strings were presented at à variety of | 
erted into different — 


реси S 
location. To account for the various as 


necessary to postulate that letters tend. t 
adjacent letters and that the interaction was not spa 
symmetric. It was also fourid that spaces had grea 
effects on “right-hand” letters than on symmetric /e 


It is concluded that letters interact at the feature level 
Q4 ref)—Journal abstract. у 
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8756. Annett Marias eer 2 x 
U, Bletchley, Englan e relial 
oo between = un in motor skill. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 521-531.—In Exp I measures 
of manual d on а peg-movin| D 
after intervals ranging from 7 wks to 18 mo with 
undergraduates an 20 11-45 yr old other Ss. Si : 
test-retest correlations Were found for each hand and for - 
the difference between hands. In the same task in Exp H Ж 
with 3 right-handed postgraduate researchers, practice _ 
cep of each hand but did not € iminate _ 


improved the s 
the difference between them. This measure of manu 


asymmetry can be t 


1. (Turku U Hosp, Finland) Comparison of two ratin 
scales in the estimation of 
pulse-conducted exercise test. Ergonomics, 
Vol 17(5), 577-584 —With the aid of a feedback system, _ 
linear accelerations of heart rate of 4, 5, or 8 beats/min? | 
were obtained in 90 bicycle-ergometer tests on 30 29-47 

yr old healthy policemen, апі the linearity of 2 ratini 
Scales for the perception of exertion was stu! ед. 
new scale described by G. Borg (1962) and the - 
modification described by the authors both gave highh 


ly. 
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t 


linear, repeatable, and mutually comparable results. The 


Ist scale gave the best performance in many respects and 


| js the more preferable. At the same time the reproducibl- 


ity of the pulse-conducted test results was studied and 
found to be very high for work load and exercise blood 
pressure readings, and also with the new acceleration of 


- 8 beats/min? which was studied for the Ist time. The 


virtues of linear acceleration of heart rate in ergometric 
testing and of the pulse-conducted test method are 
discussed. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

8758. Catalano, John F. (State University Coll New 


; York, Cortland) End-spurt following simple repetitive 


muscular movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 763-766.—Studied the nature of 


- end-spurt in а task requiring pure muscular activity 


(tapping a telegraph key) using 170 undergraduates. 
Sipuficant бат, ое zd Ss believed the task 
was 90% completed. However, in contrast to other tasks, 

erformance improved on the critical trial for all 
conditions. This was interpreted as being due to arousal 
resulting from onset of a signal light rather than to any 
significance the light might have had. It is suggested that 
a variable influencing end-spurt might be the length of 
time spent at a task. In this type of task, the amount of 
recovery from decrement which occurs through end- 
spurt is only a small portion of the total decrement which 
has previously occurred. Optimization of performance 
level could probably best be achieved through distribut- 
ed work periods where rest would be introduced prior to 
the occurrence of decrement.—Journal abstract. 

8759. Filippovich, V. I. & Petrosian, E. А. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research 
Inst of Child & Juvenile Physiology, Moscow) [Motor 
skill development as a function of the timing of 
knowledge of results.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 65-76.—Studied the improvement 
in performance of simple motor skills as a function of (a) 
the time between the end of a series of learning trials and 


_ the presentation of knowledge of results (KR) and (b) the 


time between KR and the beginning of a new trial series. 
The skills consisted of. jumps to a predetermined height, 


_ knee bends of a predetermined depth, and similar tasks 


performed under easy and difficult conditions. KR was 
presented concurrently with performance or after inter- 


-— vals of 10-90 sec after the completion of a number of 


trials. Additional trials were given immediately following 
- the presentation of KR or after varying intervals of 
delay. Ss were boys 8-12 yrs old. Greatest improvement 
in performance was achieved when KR was delayed 
about 20 sec, and the effect was greater for the more 


- difficult task conditions. Results are discussed in terms 


of the inhibitory effect of the orienting response upon 


- information processing. (English summary) (17 ref) —L. 


Zusne. 
8760. Kennedy, Crawford; Van Huss, Wayne D. & 


B -Heusner, William W. (Michigan State U) Reversal of the 
E energy metabolism responses to endurance training by 


weight loading. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct 
Vol 39(2), 847-852.—6 university distance ees ate 
randomly placed into experimental and control groups to 
determine the effect of progressive overloading with 
weights on selected training Tesponses. Both groups 
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received identical training for 8 wks with the exception 
that 3 days/wk the experimental Ss wore weighted 
wristlets, anklets, and belts. Pre- and posttest energy 
metabolism measures were taken during and followin; 
both a low-intensity 15-min run (9.7 km/hr, 0% grade) 
and a high-intensity run to exhaustion (16.1 km/hr, 9% 
grade). The energy metabolism responses to endurance 
training were significantly reversed by the progressive 
overloading with weights. The energy cost of the low- 
intensity run was increased, and an unexpected shift 
toward greater anaerobic metabolism was observed. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8761. Lepikhova, L. A. (Scientific Research Inst of 
Psychology, Kiev, Ukrainian SSR) [The physiological 
basis of "mental tempo."'] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 137-140.—Studied the relation- 
ship between individual differences in the rate of 
movement (self-determining tapping rate) and physiolog- 
ical measures of the Pavlovian properties of the nervous 
system. (21 ref) ў 

8762. Rondal, Jean А. (U Liège, Lab de Psychologie 
Expérimentale, Belgium) [Intervention of interior lan- 
guage in the regulation of motor behavior and its 
electromyographic control.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie 
et des Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol 8(4), 491-501. 
— Studied the regulatory role of inner speech in 
voluntary motor behavior. In Exp I, 8 adult Ss We 
instructed to perform several motor tasks. At the end 0 
each task they were interviewed as to their inner 
verbalizations during performance. Verbalizations often 
occurred if the task was difficult enough. In Exp I, 
electromyographical records of labial movements, associ- 
ated sitk inner speech, confirmed the frequent, ne 
rence of specific verbomotor phenomena during the 
tasks. (French & English summaries)—Journal pec 

8763. Sovik, Nils. (U Trondheim, Norway) Deve К 
mental trends of visual feedback control іп copying gh 
handwriting performances of children aged 7 thron 
11 years. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), ME 
39(2), 919-930.—According to neurogeometric ES. 
theory, S would experience changes in normal fee «m 
information as perturbations in executing соруу in 
handwriting activities. Sensory feedback mechanism, Е 
such psychomotor skill performances seem to йере S 
perceptual-motor abilities, and thus play an impots 
role in such behavior. Hence, a parallel develop it 
trend regarding feedback control in copying hart au 
ing behavior was predicted. A study ms different 
way design with 48 7-11 yr olds showed that epative 
forms of displaced feedback had different n CE ng 
effects on accuracy and speed in copying-han trol in 
performances, whereas an improved feedback со c ages 
the same functions could be observed from Ss at 
tested. No interaction effects were found. 
—Journal abstract. ion af select: 

8764. Werner, Peter. (Miami U) Education > ai 
ed movement patterns of hool children. Percepi 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 195 d in 
mined the effects of a program of guided instru a 
locomotor, stability, and manipulative 
terns on the physical performance pattern k 
school children. 36 Ss took a test, then too 
learning program for 8 wks. The children 
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hysical education experiences as part of the regular 
nursery school quaes AII Ss were given a final test on 
the criterion variables. Principal conclusions from an 
analysis of covariance were that(a)a es om of guided 
instruction in locomotor, stability, an manipulative 
movements at the nursery school level led to significant 
improvement in motor patterns, and (b) there were no 
significant differences in performances of the boys and 
girls in these motor patterns.—Journal abstract. 
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8765. Das, J. P.; Kirby, J. & Jarman, R. F. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Simultaneous and successive 
synthesis: An alternative model for cognitive abilities. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 87-103. 
—Current theories of the structure of cognitive abilities 
are critically examined and are found to lack adequate 
description of the processes underlying the abilities. An 
alternative model, A. Luria’s (1966) theory of simultane- 
ous and successive syntheses, is presented and discussed. 
This model of information processing is supported by 
factor analytic studies of cognitive abilities and then 
related to data from studies of memory, imagery, and 
uw Js oce of abilities in terms of a structure- 

is i 
росе, inction is proposed. (64 ref)—Journal 

8766. Foulkes, David & Fleisher, Stephan. (U Wyo- 
ming) Mental activity in relaxed wakefulness. died 
ermal Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 66-75.—At- 
ре electrodes to 20 young adults for EEG and 
| oer ogram (EOG) recording. Each S then lay 
da Шш a moderately illuminated room, isolated from 
m n Ег instructions to “relax, but stay awake.” At 6 
T ae selected times, an E gave a signal. The S then 
donde Eus very last ргеѕірпа! mental experience and 
3 s a series of questions about it. On most trials, Ss 
1% w pigeon sensory imagery. Of all reports, 
EN d Sepe by Ss as hallucinatory, and 25% were 
Ron M 2 gea as regressive. Hallucination and regres- 
pum re relatively independent report characteristics, 
DuC ROG LB, together. By both subjective and 
Wi Кыш criteria, Ss were awake when experiencing 
бзен Mr and/or regressive mentation. Results 
techni tis (a) sleep-mentation retrieval and analysis 
рь (bius be applied fruitfully to waking-thought 
tà КЕ relaxed waking thought is fairly susceptible 
tion: (су eM intrusions of bizarre content or hallucina- 
SITE Al ch qualities emerge in a variety of psychophy- 
in SOR conditions and without any extraordinary 
interestin, techniques; and (d) the paradigm opens 
differeness M possibilities for studying similarities and 
re) Journal aen Nekin and sleeping thought. (28 
Mua ARTIS Barry Н. (Ed). (Purdue U) Human 
Sienition п processing: Tutorials in performance a 
365 p. Sis ica NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. x, 
gies and NE. 7 technical papers on methodolo- 
processin, 8 els in the study of arial information 
timed t opics include the interpretation of reaction 

mation processing research, double stimula- 
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р 8768. Allen, Mary Ј. (Californnia State Coll, Bake 
field) Sex differences in spatial problem-solving styles. Ў 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 843-846. 3 
—AT female and 46 à 


3 
5 
F 
a 
a 
Б 
8 
8 
3 
: 


Cube Comparisons Test, and Map Planning Test) and. 
ies to be checked if — 


nature. Women mt 
particular strategy" or "guessing. 
while most men and women r 
of problem-solvin; strategies, 
using these meth .—L. Gorsey. 
8769. Ball, Portia M. & Cantor, 
White boys' ratings of pictures of 
related to amount of familiarization. Percej 
Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 883-890. 
ade white boys were shown photo; 
4 black boys, which were present 1, „+: 
Ss then rated these photographs, plus 2 (1 white, 1 black) ^ 
not previously ex „ on a scale indicating the extent | 
to which they "would like to brin 
spend some time with them and their families.” The ' 
black pictures were rated more favorably than were the S 
white pictures and increasing familiarization was associ- 
ated with an increase in favorably for black pictures 
but a decrease for white pictures. The attitudinal effects | 


of stimulus familiarization are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


3770. Blanchard, Edward В.; 
Haynes, Mary R. & Kallman, Mary 
Medical Ctr, Jackson) A simple feedback system for - 
self-control of blood pressure. does diosa Motor Skills, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 891-898.— scribes à sr E 
open-loop, feedback system, based on closed-circuit ГУК 
which can be used to teach Ss to control their blood 


pressure, along with 2 experiments which demonstrate its 


ts show a consistent advantage for blood- — 
ring of the new feedback system over _ 
k. which did not differ _ 


efficacy. Res 


ressure lowe! 
M ry feedback or no feedbac 


8771. Brunette, Stephen A. & Battig, William F. (U 
Colorado) Recognition of pictorial as compared with. 
verbal descriptions. Bulletin of й 
1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 524-526. t 
with either photogra| hs and/or sentential i 
thereof, 64 undergraduates were tested both for pictorial _ 
and verbal recognition both immediately and after 48 
hrs. Superior recognition was found for the type of. 
pen presented during study, primarily due to Very - 
r pictorial recognition by $s 
sentences. No decrement was found over the delay - 
interval, which actually produced facilitation 


nonpresented modality.—Journal abstract. 
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= 8772. Calvano, Michael A. (Kansas State U, Coll of 
Education) Predicting the use of imagery as a media- 
tion strategy. AV Communication Review, 1974(Fal), Vol 
.22(3), 269-277.—Gave 100 college students а paired- 
associate task and asked them to use imagery to form an 
association between the pairs. The stimulus item was a 
line drawing. Ss were asked what associations were used 
for each stimulus-response pair, and were given 5 
"cognitive factor tests. The tests and their associated 
factors were the Object Naming Test, spontaneous 
flexibility; the Hidden Figures Test, field dependence; 
Sheehan’s short form of the Bett’s Vividness of Mental 
Imagery test, vividness of imagery; the Form Board Test, 
visualization; and the Card Rotation Test, spatial 
organization. A self-report mediation survey for use of 
imagery as a mediator also was used. Only the Hidden 
Figures Test was a significant predictor and only for Ist- 
trial scores. Of the associative mediators reported by the 
students, 38% were of a concrete imagery type.—D. E. 
Anderson. 
— 8773. Dornié, Stanislav & Stone, LeRoy A. (U 
Stockholm, Inst of Applied Psychology, Sweden) Per- 
formance and perceived difficulty in paced and self- 
paced tasks. Reports from the Institute of Applied 
Psychology, University of Stockholm, 1974, No 46, 6 p. 
—Studied the effect of time stress on the relation 
between objective (performance) and perceived difficul- 
ty. 3 serial tasks of increasing complexity were used, all 
of them involving high information load, with 28 18-20 
yr old students. The tasks consisted of successively 
presented complex items which required differentiated 
responses according to a given code, each task per- 
formed with and without time pressure. In the time 
pressure condition the presentation of items was present- 
ed at fixed intervals while in the other condition the 
resentation was self-paced. Results show that with 
increasing complexity, performance deteriorated; per- 
ceived difficulty increased considerably more in the 
_ paced condition. It could be demonstrated that in cases 
- where performance in the 2 conditions was the same, 
paced tasks were experienced as more difficult than self- 
| paced tasks. This is interpreted as due to different 
“subjective costs" inse for identical performance. 
—Journal abstract. 
8774. Durding, Bruce M.; Becker, Curtis A. & Gould, 
John D. Data organization. Yorktown Heights, NY: 
ІВМ Thomas J. Watson Research Center, 1974. 40 p. 
~ Reports 3 experiments with undergraduate Ss that 
investigated how people organize data (word lists) when 
| they do not have to perform any subsequent tasks with 
the data. Results are discussed relative to the use of 
| Computer-based information retrieval systems. (17 ref) 
8775. Eisler, Richard M.; Hersen, Michel & Miller, 
Peter M. (VA Ctr, Jackson, MS) Shaping components of 
1 peu рону: with instructions and feedback. 
j merican Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 
4 1344 1347, Рас the е x RA tae i 
_ immediate feedback in sequentially shapin target 
— assertive behaviors. Deficiencies in assertive behavior 
were assessed in 2 male Ss by means of ratings of 
videotaped interactions. Training involved rehearsals of 
standard assertive situations unrelated to the Ss’ real-life 
^ problems. There was relatively rapid acquisition of 


i 
n 


component assertive behaviors during training. These 
improvements also generalized to untreated rehearsals of 
the Ss' real-life problems. The clinical implications of the 
training procedures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8776. Fromme, Donald K.; Whisenant, William F.; 
Susky, Helen H. & Tedesco, John F. (Oklahoma State U) 
Group modification of affective verbalizations. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
866-871.—Data from 48 17-45 yr old college students 
demonstrate that complex “here-and-now” affective 
verbalizations, basic to most experiential or therapeutic 
groups, can be reliably induced in a group by techniques. 
reinforcement techniques, Further, reinforcement prod- 
uced levels of performance equivalent to that induced by 
therapists. Post-hoc analysis of therapist behavior sug- 
gested that therapist effectiveness was enhanced by 
greater task orientation, more frequent modeling of 
desired behavior, and by fewer overall interventions by 
the therapist. The feedback/reinforcement procedures 
were generally viewed as slightly less positive than unled 
or therapist-only conditions. This may have been due to 
the novelty of the feedback apparatus and to greater 
pressure to perform under feedback conditions. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8777. Gardner, Rick M.; Mo, Suchoon S. & Krinsky, 
Richard. (Southern Colorado State Coll) Inhibition of 
pupillary orienting reflex by heteromodal novelty. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974 (Nov), Vol 
4(5-B), 510-512.— Data from a total of 8 undergraduates 
who participated in 2 experiments show that when 
recognition memory was well formed, pupillary orientin 
reflex to novel auditory stimulus items was їй 
Instead, pupillary dilation occurred to familiar STIS 
items provided the task was relatively difficult. n 
relation between orienting reflex and reco| nition us 
ry is interpreted in terms of negative induction En. 
from the direction of the reflex in the context of Pavlo 


ical 

8778. Gaziev, E. (USSR Academy of Pedogogicll 

Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & Her 
ical Psychology, Moscow) [Transfer of meti 


e 
were learned with one type of task and transferred to, ү 
performance of other similar tasks. Ss were 3 eu cach 
tal groups and a control group of 20 6th gra ey Я 
The methods were (a) deduction, (b) induction, 
reasoning from a single case to general cases 
single cases. All 3 methods were effective. ' MS 
and (c) did not differ in the transfer of learning, Neither 
methods were superior to Method (a), deduction. ^ ios 
insight nor a gradual way of arriving at gener ded more 
were specific to any of the 3 methods but Мел ences 
on the difficulty of the task and on individua 
among learners. (English summary)—L- Zusne. Northern 
8779. Greer, G. B. (Queen’s U, 


Journal of Structural Learning, 1973, Vol р ni 
— Describes a procedure which can be used m 
certain types of set operations, relations. con ; 
patterns and logical connectives all have еа 
underlying structure. The relationships of these Р 
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ies of concept formation and logical thinking are 


ed. 
rigorian, K. K. & Nikiforova, O. I. [Individual 
solution of some cr: .] 
1974(Маг-Арг), No 2, 
] -144,Established 3 personality types on the basis of 
_ the nature of drawings done by 464 Ss in 9 cells on a 
“sheet of paper following instructions to draw that 
differed in the degree to which drawings were to follow a 
Є prescribed theme. 
F 8781. Gurova, L. L.; Miroshkina, E. A. & Polivanova, 
LUN. E (USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific 
Research Inst of General & Pedagogical Psychology, 
- Moscow) [The study of intuitive processes in problem 
F solving.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(May-Jun), No 


3, 41-53.—Describes and discusses the results of a 


l ‘problem solving. Verbal and visual tasks that required 
the filling in of missing information were used. It is 
concluded that the intuitive aspect of thinking is а 
function of the objective information structure of the 
problem. Intuition manipulates hypotheses that compen- 
sate for the lack of subjective information and the 
inability to pull all of the elements of the problem 
together in a logical fashion. In intuition both semantic 
and formal informational items are used simultaneously. 
This allows the problem-solver to identify those points 
that carry the most information in terms of determining 


the direction of search and its selectivity. Semantic 
relationships and generalizations are significant land- hypothesis, discrimination learning extinguish 
marks that are utilized in the intuitive problem-solvin rapi .—Journal abstract 
ess, but even information of little significance aad 8786. Leva, A. (State University Coll 
isolated semantic elements may -trigger the correct York, Fredonia) Modification of s 
through audio-ta axation training: Preliminary 


Eon of the problem. (English summary) (22 ref) —L. 
8782. Halpern, Joseph & Lantz, Alma E. (U Denver) 


Learning to utilize information presented over two 


sensory channels. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), hypnotic 

Vol 16(2), os c ely E experiments Boe : Pao tes improved significantly on the Harvard Group 

total of 300 undergraduate volunteers ín which Ss were Scale on Hypnotic Susceptibility after 3 training sessions. 

Ow with auditory, visual, or simultaneous auditory The technique may improve hypnotic performance of Ss 

S E information in a classification task. Difficulty low in susceptibility. Р 
classification was manipulated by varying the stimulus $787. Levine, Michael у. (U Pennsylvania) The 

«i osure duration. Consistent bisensory facilitation generalization function is determined by one subjects 
fects were noted for later trials, with interference ability learning ta. Journal of Mathematical 

evident on earlier trials. Exposure duration influenced Psychology, 1974 AUD» Vol 1163), 245-258.—In his - 

with bisensory review О! probability earning, W. K. Estes (1972) notes _ 


tens not amount of learnin 
paradi SM being most affected by uration. A transfer 
was Elbe used in Ехр Ш, and little if any transfer 
conditions. ees unisensory and bisensory stimulus 
most Eos concluded that Ss were extracting the 
auditory and isensory stimulus components from the 
шола visual modes of information into à 
abstract. information configuration. ошта! 


8783. Johnson, Richard K. & Meyer, Robert С. (U of 
abstract. 


8788. Majeres, 


in EEG alpha 


Louisville) The locus of control construct 
& Clinical 


rhythm feedback. Journal of Consulting 


Р. 

sychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 913.—Investigated Cogni 
associate learning. c 

Vol 39(2), 861-862.—Studied paired-associate jest 


strategy and i 
high and low Stroop Color-Word Test со or-word ratios 


loc 

cus of control and performance in а biofeedback 

rhythms using 2 the goal was to increase EEG alpha 

Control were" 24 female Ss. Ss with an internal locus of 
ere better able to use feedback to increase 
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functioning. 
8784. Jones, Ji 


ted. 
8785. Latham, Gary P. & Beach, H. D. (Weyerhaeuser kc 
Co, Human Resource Research, Tacoma, WA) Aware- | | 
ness in the conditioning and extinction of the galvanic | 


mumber of experiments on the use of intuition in skin 
discrimination task Lys tones as the stimuli (condi- à 


tioned stimulus—CS), € 


others eel the same masking tas! 


gh pe relaxatior 
report. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 
872-874.—Suggests that audio-taped 


that “the chief limitation on effective application” of the 
models for learning with a continuum 0 к 
have emerged from the linear and pattern learning 


| 


tudent Ss. 
support the prediction that increases in information A 


i jes | 


Psychological Record, 1914 Fal) va | 


ectric shock as the uncondi- . 
vanic skin response as th 


occurred much more тар! ly in 


informed than in the uninformed group. Contrary to the 


deep-muscle relax- 
be a useful device for improving, 
ic performance. 12 moderately susceptible under- 


f responses 10 


smearing OF 
function. He notes that “a useful tech- 


nique has been developed by Levine for estimating this 


resent paper 
the validity 
e.—Journal 


Ray 4 L. (Western Illinois U) 


iymon. 
itive styles and learning strategies in pa 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 


formance of 96 undergraduates wil 


—————— UTER 
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under different motivation and learning conditions. 
There was a significant relationship between task, 
strategy (e.g, repetition, mnemonic device, or general 
systematic schemes) and cognitive style (p < .01), 
E no relationships with performance were found. 
Results indicate that strategy may be less dependent on 
specific task demands than performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

8789. McFarland, Carl E.; Kellas, George; Klueger, 
Kurt & Juola, James F. (U Kansas) Category similarity, 
instance dominance, and categorization time. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 
698—708.—Conducted an experiment requiring Ss to 
indicate whether or not a probe word belonged to 1 of a 
variable number of categories which were held in 
memory. Ss were 21 right-handed female undergradu- 
ates. The semantic similarity among the categories was 
varied, as was the instance dominance of the probe word. 
Comanipulation of these factors was expected to 
determine whether category similarity affects between- 
category shift or within-category search. However, the 
data suggest that category similarity and instance 
dominance are additive factors. Instance dominance 
apparently affected the time to encode the stimulus word 
and possibly influenced a decision stage; whereas, 
category similarity ostensibly affected operations in- 
volved in the search stage of processing. Semantically 
similar categories required less search time than semanti- 
cally dissimilar categories. It is suggested that while 
dissimilar categories had to be accessed successively 
prior to search, Ss were able to consolidate similar 
categories so that categories were simultaneously ac- 
cessed and searched in parallel. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8790. Owens, Jerry M.; Werder, Pamela R. & 
Marshall, Philip H. (US Naval Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab, Pensacola, FL) A component analysis of 
natural langauge mediators obtained in paired-associ- 
ate learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 

- 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 512-514.—Analyzed the structur- 
al relationships between paired-associate components 
and natural language mediators (NLMs) by using 
forward and backward recall paradigms. 86 undergradu- 
_ ates were required to give the NLM and the appropriate 
- to-be-recalled component for pairs learned by natural 
language mediation. An insignificant difference was 
found in the ability of stimulus and response compo- 
_ nents to elicit NLMs, but a significant difference was 
_ obtained in the ability to decode the NLM into the 
_ correct response, with the forward recall procedure 
resulting in more efficient response recall. Results are 
| discussed in terms of differential elaboration of stimulus 
and response components.—Journal abstract. 
_ 8791. Parish, Thomas S. (Oklahoma State U) Condi- 
ioning of racial attitudes and color concepts in 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 
| 707—114.—Determined whether attitudes of kindergarten 
. children could be modified through classical condition- 
ing procedures. 105 Ss in Exp I were asked to evaluate 
Negroes following exposure to the conditioning proce- 
. dures, while 60 Ss in Exps П and Ш were asked to 
evaluate the color black and black animals, Tespectively, 
- following exposure to the conditioning procedures. 
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Attitudes were measured with the T. Parish revision 
(1962) of the Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II. Only 
the experimental Ss in the latter 2 experiments adopted 
significantly more favorable attitudes toward the objects 
in question than their control counterparts. It appears 
that, while there were a sufficient number of condition- 
ing trials to change attitudes of kindergarten children 
toward the color black and black animals, there were not 
enough conditioning trials to change their attitudes 
toward Negroes. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8792. Pishkin, Vladimir; Bourne, Lyle E. & Fishkin, 
Steven M. (VA Hosp, Oklahoma City, OK) Task 
structure variables affecting concept identification. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 
493-495.—In an experiment with 252 female under- 
graduates, a mismatch between the number of values of 
the relevant and the irrelevant dimensions (when there 
was more than | irrelevant dimension) in a stimulus 

pulation enhanced concept identification, probably 
Perast of a stimulus isolation effect. A mismatch 
between the number of values of the relevant dimension 
and the number of response categories, producing a form 
of stimulus-response incompatibility, inhibited perform- 
ance. Attentional and hypothesis testing processes 
appear to underlie both of these effects—Journal 
abstract. 

8793. Richman, Charles L. & Lorenc, Leon. (Wake 
Forest U) Effects of overtraining on reversal and half- 
reversal shift performance employing aural stimuli. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 
4(5-B), 503-504.—Investigated the relationship. between 
extent of preshift training and type of shift d 
nonsense sounds as stimuli. 40 undergraduates listen 
to 4 runs of 5 notes each ina2 X 2 experimental om 
with 2 types of shift (reversal or half-reversal) an E 
levels of training (criterion—1 perfect trial, and oe 
training—3 consecutive perfect trials). Oven id 
facilitated reversal but not half-reversal shift perform 
ance. Results confirm previous findings using V'S 
stimuli.—L. Gorsey. 1 

8794. Schaeffer, Robert W. & Nolan, Rober! ^. 
(Auburn U) Verbal learning and reinforcement the 
reexamination of the Premack hypothesis. вше th 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 44-В), 38: 1991) 
—Replicated R. McIntire's study (see PA, Vol ability 
which purportedly tested and confirmed the EU des 
of the Premack principle to verbal learning : is (com- 
graduate Ss learned paired associate (PA) RS n 
prised of words of intermediate response probis i 
which the response words were reinforced (i.e. E or low 
ately followed) by words of high, intermediate, from 2 
probabilities. Word probabilities were rr. dos 
standard word count sources (the Thorndike- e 
the Kucera and Francis) As was anticipa в 
differential effects of the probability of the Toni di 
ment" words were obtained, as measured by of thi 
criterion for learning the PA lists. The fai remack 
experiment to support this application of Um odologies 
principle was attributed to inappropriate me ropriate 
used in identifying word probabilities. An app a PA 
method for testing the Premack principle 
learning task is described.—Journal abstract. 
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y . N. & Krishna, K. P. (Magadh U, Gaya 
сой, India) A rative study of some personal 
ET and verbal reasoning. Journal of Psychological 
- Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 
_ intragroup differences in the scores 
_ female 10-20 yr old students on Singh's Verbal Reason- 
| Test (VRT) across the variables of sex, age, grade, 
faculty, inhabitation, socioeconomic status, and parental 
fessions. High and low groups, constituted respective- 
by the upper 50% and the lower 50% of scores on 
УКТ, were compared by chi-square analysis. VRT scores 
- were significantly higher for higher grades than lower 
ones, for Science students than Arts students, and for 
urban environments than rural ones (P < .01).—8B. 
Lindsey. 
-.— 8796. Slovic, Paul & Tversky, Amos. (Oregon Re- 


search Inst, Eugene) Who accepts Savage's axiom? 
Д Behavioral Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 
— C Conducted 2 experiments of a total 


19(6), 368-373. 

of 78 male college 

students to investigate the acceptability of a key axiom 

underlying expected utility theory—L. Savage’s (1954) 

independence principle. Persistent violations of this 

axiom were observed, even after it was presented to Ss in 

а clear and presumably compelling fashion. The problem 

of distinguishing between rejection of a decision princi- 

P ple and failure to understand it is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

8797. Stang, David J. (Queens Coll, City U New 
York) Effects of “mere exposure" on learning and 
affect. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 

1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 7-12.—The mediating role of 
learning in the relationship between repeated exposure 
and affect was explored and supported in 3 experiments 
| involving а total of 229 undergraduates. Both learning 
and affect measures behaved in essentially the same way 
as a function of exposure duration (Exps 1 and Ш), serial 
оп (Exps 1 and ID, rating delay (Exp D. and 
! oe properties (Exp I). Results suggest learning may 
І i ically rewarding and clarify one of the 
e po involved in the relationship between expo- 
x requency and affect, extending D. E. Berlyne's 2- 
or theory of the effects of stimulus familiarity. Q1 
ref) Journal abstract. 
sea Swensson, Richard G. & Thomas, R. Emerson. 
ea пані U, Medical School, Boston) Fixed and optional 
qud models for two-choice discrimination times. 
1 ii. Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
ice 236.—Several current models for choice- or 
СЕА ination-time experiments represent the stimulus 
ue опе of independent and identically distributi 
Шо т. The present study develops and compares 
MGE us ased on 2 different stopping rules that an 
hie € to terminate his sampling process and convert 
бра! evidence into ап ‘observable response. The 
Ed Lis ропа stopping rules yield different predict- 
«bun HS the speed-accuracy tradeoff function an 
ieee m ation between mean and variance of response 
Ке быа E predictions are developed in the general 
i dne then specialized for certain conditions of 
3 cU E the expressions are easier to apply and 
kow E etween models. A later section considers 
ae ges in stopping criteria affect predictions about 
sponse times for correct responses and erors, and 
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then uses these ideas to relate the optional stopping rule 
for the random-walk models to those of the accumulato: 
models. Specialized models are considered for stimulus | 
detection and intensity discrimination that assume К 
Poisson-distributed sensory input. (36 ref)—Journal | 
abstract. vi 
8799. Taplin, John E. & Jeeves, Malcolm A. (Clare- 
mont Graduate School) The effects of c 
identification. Journal of Structural Learning, 
effects of. 


involving 
inclusive disjunction, conditional, or biconditional. : 


Significant differences were found between performance — 
on the 4 rules, with an order of difficulty consis 
redictions derived from ideal focusing strategies. T 
noted that the principal factor determining suci 
seemed to be the nature of the first positive instance: 


Wright. 
8800. Taub, Susan Thomas L, (De 
of training а! 


eaux Foundation, Devon, | 
fading and standard discrimination training. Perceptual || 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 799-806. ў 
standard discrimination chnique 
28 preschool children a 2-choice discrimination task | 
which their nondominant dimension (color or form) Was ||. 
relevant for solution. The fading group ре better 4 
than the standard discrimination group on 


nique was limited to form-dominant Ss. When retestec 
signifi- 


for dimensional г ў , р 
cantly decreased Ss’ choices of their previously ominant 
dimensions, while the standard discrimination trained Ss. — 


ical Psychology, Moscow. е 
па Psyc intic models of a problem process of Б: 
-solving.] (Rus)  Voprosy Psikhologii, — 
No 3, 54-64.—Studied the relationship. 
rmal and the semantic aspects of b. 
-solving Process, using 66 Ss in 4 series O! 
Lien c i 5 is of the Ss’ written reports led to 
ics problems Ss 
functions 


formulate men 


from th у the | 
formal and the semantic com) onents of thinking. These - 


15 reflect the content of the р 
ляй also related to different degrees of 


the solution obtained. The different ap- 
the solution of the same problem show 
ips between the formal and. the 
ualita- 
lutions 
between these components is quite 
r solutions of the same problems the 
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“dividing line between formal and semantic components 
disappears. (19 ref)—L. Zusne. 
- 8802. Winnykamen, Fajda. (U René Descartes, Paris, 
France) [Modalities of the activity of subjects during 
‘the acquisition of knowledge.] (Fren) Monographies 
- Franqaises de Psychologie, 1973, No 26, 118 p.—Investi- 
gated modalities of intellectual activity in the process of 
ас uiring knowledge. In the Ist series of experiments, 89 
AR and 103 female 4th-grade secondary school 
“students responded to questions while learning improved 
conceptual generalization and utilization of facts in new 
problem situations. Reorganization of concepts facilitat- 
ed generalization of knowledge and solution of related 
new problems. Some of the results were replicated and 
further examined in another study using 98 male and 88 
female students. Additional aspects of modalities of 
knowledge acquisition were investigated in 27 male and 
31 female college students and 295 2nd-yr psycholo 
students. Previous results were, in general, verified in the 
context of more complex mental activities. (90 ref)—S. 
Slak. 

8803. Wolfe, Mary L. (U Delaware) Subjective 
comparisons of objectively equal intervals between 
integers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 
915-918.—44 undergraduates made subjective compari- 
sons of pairs of contiguous, arithmetically equal intervals 
between numbers using a modification of the method of 
triads. Multiples of 10 from 10 to 100, inclusive, were 
used to construct the triads. For every triad but one, the 
interval between the larger integers was more frequently 
judged smaller. Results are in accord with those of earlier 
studies suggesting that subjective number is a negatively 
accelerating function of its arithmetic counterpart. 
—Journal abstract. 

8804. Yaremko, R. M. & Werner, Mara. (San Diego 
State U) Cognitive conditioning: Imagined stimulus 
contiguity and the third interval conditional GSR. 
Pavlovian Journal of Biological Science, 1974(Oct-Dec), 

_ Vol 9(4), 215-221.—Studied the effect of repeatedly 
imagining paired or unpaired conditioned stimuli (CS) 
_ and unconditioned stimuli (UCS) on the frequency of 
_ post-CS responses during real extinction. 4 groups of 10 
Ss each received a model tone and shock. For 2 groups 
the stimuli were paired (delayed conditioning paradigm). 
For the others the stimuli were arranged in a long trace 
paradigm. Ss were then required to imagine receivin, 
_ paired CS and UCS, or to imagine the events singly. 1 
~ real tone extinction trials were then given. Groups which 
| received delayed conditioning model stimuli were more 
responsive than trace groups, and groups which had 
"imagined paired stimuli were more responsive than their 
“unpaired controls. Cognitively oriented explanations of 
— these findings are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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,., 8805. Anderson, John R. & Reder, Lynne M. (U 
Michigan) Negative judgments in and about semantic 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 664-681. nducted 3 experi- 
ments to determine how Ss falsify statements like, “A 
collie is a cat.” A total of 67 college students and other 
adults served as Ss. A multiple regression analysis was 
performed which used 23 variables to try to predict the 
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negative judgment times. It was found that the predictive 
variables were time to generate the superordinate of the 
instance (e.g., “dog”), time to falsify that the superordi- 
nate is the predicate (e.g., “A dog is a cat"), and time to 
encode the instance. This finding and others indicate 
that a prominent negation strategy is one in which the $ 
generates the superset of an instance and falsifies that 
the superset is the predicate. Auxiliary regression 
analyses are also reported for other reaction time 
measures gathered in the experiments. It is argued that 
large-scale regression experiments are critical to the 
inferential logic of a semantic memory experiment. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8806. Brée, David S. (Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, Delft, Netherlands) Understanding of structured 
problem solutions. Instructional Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 
3(4), 327-350.—Investigated how much structured mate- 
rial (е.р., sample solutions to problems) is understood, 
what is earmarked for storage, what remains stored, and 
how useful this is for recreating the problems solution. 
Based on the assumption that "understanding" is the 
result of a cognitive process in which information about 
the material is mae in memory, 12 university students 
were required to think aloud as they were given 3 
problem solutions—the solution of the “missionaries and 
cannibals" problem, a geometry proof, and a plan for 
another geometry proof. Each solution was presented 
step-by-step; immediately after understanding the solu- 
tion, S was asked to recall the major points in the 
solution. One week later, Ss were asked to repeat ШК 
steps and reproduce the solution. Results suggest that н 
understanding process has some consistency E. 
different tasks and that the kinds of points best тешр d 
were the context of the problem and sub roblems d їй 
the solution. The importance of S's met! od for deci me 
when he understands is discussed. (20 ref)—Journa 
abstract. A 

8807. Crovitz, Herbert F. & Schiffman, Harold. (VA 
Hosp, Durham, NC) Frequency of episodic memores 
a function of their age. Bulletin of the Pod 98 
Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 517-518.— аа Ss 
undergraduates a list of 20 common English nO. ic 
were told to inspect each word until a 5 ecific ken T 
memory associated with it came to mind, ао Е 
few words to identify that memory. After finis! ve їс 
list, they were asked to go back and to date the We d 
memories as accurately as they could. The freque! mi. 
memories as a function of their age was log log c/o 
with the frequency inversely related to the ag 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

8808. Dornié, Stanislav & Stelmach, ‘Arousal 
Stockholm, Inst of Applied Psychology, Sweden) yom the 
and recall in a simple motor task. Reports ЇЧ ор, 
Institute of Applied Psychology, University of | induce 
1974, No 47, 6 p.—Investigated whether arousal endi 
by white noise would affect short-term motor ue (esit 
groups of 10 17-18 yr old students each we 4 linear 
under either control or arousal conditions hec 12 
slide task. Each group participated in2 pee was 
target locations presented within each session. - ation ol 
a 10-min interval between sessions. Exam 
recall errors for Session 1 revealed n 
between groups. For Session 2, constant е0 
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|| 
that performance in the arousal condition was signifi- RTs accounted | | 
cantly better than in the control condition. Results are i ; Ml 
discussed in terms of the role arousal plays in motor 
memory. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8809. Dornič, Stanislav; Sarnecki, Mikael M.; 
Larsson, Tore J. & Svensson, Jan cC. (U Stockholm, Inst 
of Applied Psychology, Sweden) Performance and Short term memory and 
perceived difficulty: The effect of noise and distraction. Vol 248(5447), 439-440. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, Universi- tween low levels of arousal 
ty of Stockholm, 1974, No 51, 7 p.—40 17-18 yr old high efficient short-term memory. 
school students performed 4 attention tasks involving 
high information load under 3 conditions: (a) in quiet; 
(b) in irregular, high intensity nonverbal noise; and (c) 
under the distraction of a conversation. Ss were able to 
compensate for the disturbing influences in Conditions 
(b) and (c) so that there was virtually no difference in 
performance between the 3 conditions. However, the 
“subjective costs,” as measured by perceived difficulty, 
showed considerable differences in effort necessary for 
the compensation. Perceived difficulty was much higher 
in noise than in quiet and still higher in the distraction 
condition. Clear-cut interindividual differences were 
found in perceived difficulty, indicating differences in 
stress tolerance —Journal abstract. 

8810. Dornič, Stanislav; Svensson, Jan Ch. & 
Sarnecki, Mikael M. (U Stockholm, Inst of Applied 
Psychology, Sweden) Memory trace and expectancy ina 
recognition task. Reports from the Institute of Applied 4(5-A), 486-48 
Psychology, University of Stockholm, 1974, No 50, 7 p. relationship between 
—Conducted 2 experiments in which a total of 84 17-18 sufficient to account 
yr olds Ss were required to recognize a visual signal in a arousing and nonaro 
series of nonsignals. Signals were presented only in the edly support а 
Ist, shorter part of the session. In the 2nd part only vated repressio 
nonsignals were presented, although Ss were instructed re orded whil € 
to report signals throughout the whole session. A high similar to those whic! 
rud of false alarms during the signal-free period was attempted the tasks under 

ound, inversely related to the number of hits in the Ist conditions designed to. m \ 
part of the session. There was no significant decline in The experimental manipu ations, 
subjective confidence throughout the Session. Results are create arousal through varying 
interpreted as due to expectancy and to decreasing If-esteem, were not S 
dan of the memory trace of the signal.—Journal понент 
. condi 
anes 1. Durham, Robert L. & Sestokas, Doris. (U design was not suital 
„о Colorado Springs) Some problems with was, Juden de 
Е а time as a measure of memory search. Bulletin between vs nui xig 
tv Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), attend and arov 05 for m 
SEA 2.—Previous studies of memory search, utilizing 1% кы Py ; 
in ARA үе (RT) as an index of processing time, have сЕ abstract. J. (Kansas State U) Memory ; 
n a faster RTs for a probe stimulus which is 8814. _ Richa implications and inferences 
Bodso iG set than for one which is absent. Т. БЦ ntences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
RTs А n reported a crossover interaction involving ех eH (Dec), Vol 13(6), 626-631.—Examined the 
hand to ai | ded Notion и nondom perar hension and memory of truth-value information 
THEMA imulus presence or absence, thus confounding con ‘tential com lements of 8 classes of subject- 
20 right- оваа Pe presen Woo м а SER verbs. 152 undergraduates heard a list of 
the interaction left-handed undergraduates n ж Бек sentences, all containing complement sentences - 
RT measure aep givens meer i ИЧЕ $9 objects of the main verbs (e.g. "Miss America said 
memory search. One of 3 nia muerte к ЫШ) vss that che played the tuba”). They were asked, either at be 
Ен дискы лүш 5 e d 
Svaitáble- in Since all 3 colors are assumed equally sentence (comp! “Mi ХЕХ uA 1 d ihe tuba") as 
n memory, differences in RTs may not be ment sentence (“Miss Ti у! 


accounted for in term: i i al: of indeterminate trut value. On sentences 
s of encoding strategies. Rather, true, false, or 2 
they must be due to differences es E selection. where the complement had no logically necessary truth 


the Ss. Therefore, the 
se. There 
relationship _ 
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. 8814-8821 
value, comprehension Ss typically judged the truth value 
‘indeterminate, while memory Ss typically judged it 
according to its invited inference. Results are interpreted 
in the context of an interactionist view of the higher 
mental хен, where distinctions between different 
types stored semantic information are obscured in 
E (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

- 8815. Healy, Alice F. (Yale U) Separating item from 
‘order information in short-term 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 
644-655.—Conducted 2 experiments, with 48 young 
‘adults as Ss, to separate experimentally the processing of 
item and order information. Findings provide support 
for the notion that order and item errors are d y2 
different processes. Bowed serial-position curves were 
ound when only order information had to be learned, 
but not when only item information had to be learned. 
The extent to which Ss are limited to phonemic coding in 
-Short-term memory was also investigated, and evidence 
was found that Ss employed phonemic coding in the 
“present situations even though it was an inefficient 
"Strategy.—Journal abstract. 
= 8816. Kintz, B. L. (Western Washington State Coll) 
Attention, short-term memory, and academic - 
- ance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 
- 4(5-A), 459-461.—To evaluate the relationship between 

attention and academic performance, 132 novel Russian- 
- letter trigrams were used as stimuli. Each was presented 

to 71 college students for 2 sec, then 1 of 132 
_ response-recognition quadrigae of trigrams, containing 
_ the previously shown stimulus trigram and 3 foils, was 
shown for 2 sec. S's task was to choose the correct 
response trigram from among the quadriga. Large 
differences in performance occurred, depending upon 
which element of the trigram was varied in the response 
quadrigae. An interaction between the varying element 
_ in the trigram and the position of the particular trigram 

within the overall list also occurred. Correlations 
between performance on this task and the academic 
performance of the Ss were all essentially zero—Journal 
abstract. 

8817. Kolers, Paul A. & Ostry, David J. (U Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Time course of loss of information 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 
. 599-612. Varicd the time between initial adn М 
‘the subsequent test for recognition and assessed memory 
T different aspects of sentences as a function of that 
erval. Ss were 42 undergraduates. Intervals ranged 
| from a few minutes to 32 days between 2 readings of 
sentences. On the 2nd reading the S classified the 
ntences (half of which were "new") according to 
hether he thought he had seen them before or not, and 
they were “old,” whether he thought they reappeared 
the original typography or an alternate one. Results 
ow that information about typography can be re- 
vered for at least 32 days after initial reading. The 
ent js eee that memory for sentences can occur 
| terms of the pattern analyzing activities used in thei 
29 a аси a SUL ee 
{ А . P. & Ansari, Mahfooz А. (Jagjiwan 
2i Coll, Gaya, India) A study of relation etoen каев 
ate recall and perceptual speed. Journal of Psychological 


. Journal of 


peering pattern analyzing operations. Journal of 
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Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 62-63.—Sought a 
positive relationship between immediate recall and 
perceptual speed on the basis of the presumed speed 
orientation of both tasks. 100 unselected pre-university 
male college students were given the Perceptual Speed 
Test, and 25 Ss with high and 25 with low perceptual 
speed were chosen. Ss were exposed to an unfamiliar 
picture for 1 min, then tested on immediate reproduc- 
tion. While the Ss with high perceptual s had a 
higher mean reproduction than those with low perceptu- 
al speed, the difference was not significant. Hence the 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected.— B. Lindsey. 

8819. Lachman, Roy; Shaffer, Juliet P. & Hennrikus, 
Deborah. (U Houston) Language and cognition: Effects 
of stimulus codability, name-word frequency, and age of 
acquisition on lexical reaction time. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 
613-625.—Notes that inter-S agreement on names 
(uncertainty) for pictures indexes codability of visual 
reality in a language community. The time it takes to 
access permanent memory and retrieve name-words for 
visual objects was measured by picture naming reaction 
time (RT), using 16 undergraduates as Ss. RT was 
influenced ty 4 fundamental variables: the uncertainty- 
codability of the display, the frequency and age of 
acquisition of the lexical response, and the interval 
between occasions of picture naming; uncertainty, 
frequency, and acquisition age covary. An Sram 
regression model mapped the main processes Іп le 
retrieval. Effects of major variables were independent. 
RT increased with uncertainty in 2 nonlinear segments, 
with apparent algorithmic processing at low шше 
and heuristic at high. It is concluded that individ 
differences reside primarily in RT level (intercepts) deat 
minimally in functional газене with independe 
variables. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8820. (amer. Patricia A. (U Colorado) Encoding 
specificity in the cued and free recall of categorica y 
and alphabetically organized words. Bulletin Kr А 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-В), 4% ed of 
— 60 undergraduates learned а 40-word list compris a 
5 words from each of 8 taxonomic ae were 
beginning with each of 8 initial letters. Mar initial 
presented for study either cued and blocked by senió 
letter or by taxonomic category or randomly T tiers 
without cues. Output was cued by initia HEC d 
taxonomic categories, or neither, followed bY input 
uncued recall test for all groups. Consistency © d 
organization and output cue facilitated both he ative 
uncued recall but produced a decrement in cued Г Nen 
to uncued recall. With output cues inconsisten d 
input organization, however, uncued recall ad Pi 
than cued recall. Clustering on the uncued free re a ively 
dependent on input organization and was i corre- 
correlated with recall if categoric, but negative y cifici- 
lated if alphabetic. Results support an encoding spe 

hypothesis.—Journal abstract. - 
2 Fon Moeser, Shannon D. (Memorial U меои E 
land, St John's, Canada) Memory for mea ^^ i 
wording in concrete and abstract sentences. Vol 13(6), 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Рес), with sets 
682-697.—235 undergraduates were present Sesso 
of concrete and abstract sentences in а ser 
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experiments. It was found that in nearly all cases Ss were 
better at identifying both meaning and wording changes 
jn concrete sentences, and Ss took significantly longer to 
encode and decode the abstract sentences. The results 
could not be explained in terms of either rated 
comprehension or lexical complexity. It is suggested that 
neither a dual-coding interpretation nor a semantic 
propositional coding model could adequately explain the 
results; thus an analogue semantic coding model is 
proposed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

822. Parkinson, Stanley R.; Knight, Mark V.; 
DeMaio, Joseph C. & Connors, James F. (Arizona State 
U) Channels and order of report in dichotic memory. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 
235241.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 80 
undergraduates in which Ss received to-be-remembered 
sequences of 2, 3, or 4 simultaneous pairs of digits. Both 
digits of each pair were recorded by the same male 

yeaker and both were presented binaurally, thus 
eliminating cues of spatial location and voice by which 
Ss could “channel” their reports. Results show that even 
in the absence of these stimulus channels, Ss reported the 
digits sequentially. High bias ratings in Exp I suggested 
the possibility that sequential reports were induced by 
uncontrolled stimulus characteristics (e.g, temporal 
synchrony, intensity, and pitch). Pulse-coded speech 
stimuli, which provided greater control over nonlinguis- 
tic stimulus features, were used in Exp III. Bias ratings 
were reduced, but the majority of Ss continued to report 
P sequentially. These results suggest that the presence of 
stimulus channels is not a necessary condition for the 
occurrence of sequential reporting —Journal abstract. 
: 8823. Penney, Catherine G. (Memorial U Newfound- 


МЕРЕТ 


land, St John's, Canada) Modality effects in short-term 
verbal memory. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 
82(1), 68-84.—Argues that for short-term memory 
auditory presentation is consistently superior to visual 
Presentation, with the difference restricted to recently 
presented items. A review of the literature indicates that 
recall increases with fast presentation rates when 
oy presentation is used in a serial recall task; 
a erwise, recall decreases as presentation rate increases. 

me puzzling findings on dichotic and bisensory split- 
Span memory are shown to be related to aspects of the 


| [ашу difference, notably the strong sequential 
5 — a in auditory memory. (116 ref)—Journal 

8824. Phillips, W. A. (Stirling U Scotland) On the 
№ distinction between sensory азир and short-term 


visual memory. Perception & Psychophysics “(974(Oct) 
pe is) 263.290. Conducted 3 experiments with a 
Ps 16 university staff and students to study the 
E of pattern complexity, pattern movement, and 
B over a range of interstimulus intervals. A 
M rn made by randomly filling cells in a square matrix 
ae for 1 sec and followed, after various 
Mew y an identical or similar pattern. Ss responded 
accurate oh different.” Performance was fast and 
movement the interval was short and there was по 
Performan or masking of the pattern during the interval. 
Bet was slower, less accurate, and highly 
00 ms on pattern complexity if the interval exceeded 

ec, or if there was movement or masking. Results 
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53: 8821-8827 | 


р which is protected against masking, and which 
omes less effective over the Ist few seconds but not | 
over the 1st 600 msec. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. Р 
8825. Rowe, Edward Ј. (Memorial О Newfoundland, | 
St John's, Canada) Depth of processing in a frequency - 


j task. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 638-643.—Examined, in 
2 experiments, the effect of depth of processing on | 
frequency judgments. In Exp I, using 28 undergraduates 
as Ss, situational frequency judgments were obtained for | 
words presented in either the same or a different type ` 
print оп еасһ repetition. In contrast with previous | 
findings showing a large effect on frequency judgments | 
of variation in word meaning, orthographic variation | 
roduced no effect, suggesting that the representation of NH 
situational frequency involves semantic encoding but is || 
relatively insensitive to changes in nonsemantic attrib- 
utes. Exp Il, with 28 undergraduates as Ss, used an 
incidental learning paradigm to compare frequency 
judgments as a function of semantic vs nonsemantic | 
levels of processing. 


judgments are dependent on the level of processing 
activated by the presented words. (17 rel) Journa 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 1X6) | 
656-663.—Collected overt rehearsal protocols in a | 
multitrial free recall task. Ss were 19 college-age females. | 
The relationships between rehearsal and serial рое 
showed only minor changes over trials. The probab 
of recalling an item was observed to be positively 
correlated with the amount of rehearsal of the item on à 
trials. The PRNI (priority in recall of newly recall 
items) effect was Observed and explained as resulti 
from a subject-strategy of giving additional reh . 
emphasis to some of those items which had not been 
recalled on the preceding test. Thus, the PRNI effect was 
seen as consistent wit. а general tendency for Ss to recall 
items in order of strength from strongest to weakest. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. : 
8827. Stelmach, George E. & Dornié, Stanislav. (U 
Wisconsin, School of Education, Madison) Retention of 
passive movement as a function of attention and recall 
delay. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, - 
University of Stockholm, 1974, No 48, 4 p—U a 
simple immediate-memory paradigm with 20 17-18 yr 
old students whose task was to recall a passive horizontal 
movement of varying amplitude after 0-, 3-, and 7-sec 
intervals. The task was carried out under 2 conditions. In 
1 condition, movements to be reproduced were presen! 
while the Ss performed an attention task with high 
information load. In the 2nd condition, Ss were asked to 
fully concentrate on the motor task. Inspection of the 
absolute error revealed that in the Ist condition, 
formance was markedly worse and, in addition, there 
was a significant interval effect. Results support the view 
that attention plays a major role in short-term motor 
memory.—Journal abstract. 
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8828. Storandt, Martha. (Washington U) Recognition 
cross visual fields with mirror-image stimuli. Perceptu- 
П & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 762.—26 Ss’ 
ecognition of mirror-image reversals of complex, novel 
timuli was significantly poorer when the presentation 
vas to the hemisphere contralateral to that in which the 
stimuli were originally viewed. The suggestion that 
ransfer across the corpus callosum is achieved in 
humans by point-for-point connections was not support- 
ed. 


_ 8829. Thackray, Richard L; Jones, Karen №. & 
Touchstone, Robert M. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, 
Aviation Psychology Lab, Oklahoma City, OK) Person- 
ality and physiological correlates performance 
decrement on a monotonous task requiring sustained 
attention. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
65(3), 351-358.—Used a serial-reaction task to study 
personality, as well as physiological, correlates of 
individual differences in performance decrement under 
low task-load conditions. 60 male college students 
performed the task continuously for 40 min. Extraverted 
55 (as determined by scores оп the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory) showed increasing lapses of attention, while 
introverted Ss failed to show any evidence of a decline in 
"attention. Of the 2 extraversion components (impulsivity 
nd sociability), impulsivity was the component respon- 
ible for the obtained decrement. Heart-rate variability 
‘showed significant relationships with personality and 
with performance decrement, while mean heart rate did 
“not. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

— 8830. Warm, Joel S.; Epps, Billy D. & Ferguson, 
- Robert P. (U Cincinnati) Effects of knowledge of results 
nd signal regularity on vigilance performance. Bulletin 
jf the Psychonomic Society, 1974Oct), Vol 4(4-A), 
272-274.—Conducted a study of 72 undergraduates to 
examine the effects of true and false (noncontingent) 
knowledge of results (KR) within the context of 
emporally regular and irregular signal schedules. Ss 
stened for increments in the duration of recurrent 
white-noise pulses during a l-hr vigil. Response times 
_ (RTs) to signal detections were faster and less variable 
— when signals were presented on a regular as compared to 
ап irregular basis. RTs were also faster and less variable 
for Ss receiving true or false KR relative to controls who 
xperienced no feedback. However, the facilitative 
ects of true KR did not exceed those of false KR even 
when ‘signal presentations were regular in time and 
apparently predictable. Results are considered as contra- 


е vigilance task.—Journal abstract. 
, 8831. Woods, Robert T. & Piercy, Malcolm. (U 
ridge, England) A similiarity between amnesic 
тогу and normal forgetting. Neuropsychologia, 
974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 437-445.—E. K. Warrington and L. 
iskrantz (see PA, Vol 46:3574) reported a significant 
teraction between method of testing and S group when 
| amnesics' and controls’ memory was tested aftera 1-тіп 
etention interval. A successful attempt was made to 
шее this finding without using amnesic Ss but 
ubsi 
ith 


g 


tituting for them a group of normal college students 
-a presumably weak memory trace and comparing 
with a group of normal Ss with a presumably 
g memory trace. Each S learned a list of 100 words 


о an expectancy interpretation of the role of KR іп. 
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the other half after 1 wk. A separate group of 6 Ss was. 
used for each of the following methods of testing: уез по 
recognition, cuing with initial letters, and cuing with a 
fragmented form of the words. The interaction between 
method of testing and retention interval was significan! 

Normal performance on yes-no recognition at 1 wk was. и 
(like amnesic performance) significantly inferior {0 е 
normal performance at 1 min, and normal performai 
on each of the methods of partial information at 1 wk 
(like amnesic performance) did not differ significantly — 
from normal performance at 1 min. It is concluded that — 
Warrington and Weiskrantz's experiment can no longer — 
be regarded as providing тирроп for the theory that Ше 
amnesic syndrome is limited to a defect of retrieval. — 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


ical Psychology, 
monotonous work 


on the basis of their alpha frequenci 
energy: those with a predominance of ne 
and those with predominant inhibitory processes 
Changes in the Gsk level as a function of time spent at 
the task were of 4 types: increasing, decreasing, Ve 
shaped, and fluctuating. Ss in whom skin resist 
increased or followed a U-shaped function showe lof 
largest number of errors. Ss showing a moderate leve 
arousal demonstrated little decrement in rformancsy, 
Ss with a low level of arousal and a pre ominance OF 
inhibition showed impaired performance as the 
continued, as did Ss with a high level of arousal an 
predominance of excitatory processes. (English su 

18 ref) —L. Zusne. n 
2 ins imd B. (USSR Academy of Scienca n 
of pease Uf Moscow) [Experimental determination * 

na 


.] (Russ) Vopras 
the predom s 16 tust escrit 


the length € 
of the Müller-E 
rize 


parallel lines in different 
illusion is related to his mo! n 
himself or for the group of whic 
8834. Calder, Bobby J. & Staw, Barry M 
Organizational Behavior Program) In’ 
sic and extrinsic motivation: 
notes. Journal of Personality 19 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 76-80.—R. deCharms, ( e 
hypothesized that increasing extrinsic rewards Er 
individuals to perceive their behavior as e A 
contol of the rewards and that n in turn, may i 
eir intrinsic motivation. Recently, *- =. tion 
reported several studies dealing with. this ue 
between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation (6.2» "i 
Vol 46:2190). A number of methodologi 
with Deci's experiments are discussed 


deCharms's hypothesis is critically reviewed in order to selected. Information abou 
direct future researc: —Journal abstract. varied to manipul: 
8835. Deci, Edward L.; Cascio, Wayne F. & Krusell, options and difference in attractive 
Judith. (U Rochester) Cognitive evaluation theory and of the options. Res 
some comments on the Calder and Staw critique. rceived choice and 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol internal control are greater 
31(1), 81-85.—In criticizing the ‘authors’ work about the positive options than 


effects of extrinsic rewards on intrinsic motivation, B. J. and the predicted efft 
Calder and B. M. Staw (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) point out perceived choice 
that additional data are necessary to substantiate several options but not 
assertions. Those data are presented here, and they are ref)—Journal abstract. 
seen to be consistent with earlier findings. Other 8839. 
criticisms are considered within the context of cognitive modal effects of antici 
evaluation theory, and areas are pointed out where іп a negati i 
additional research is necessary.—Journal abstract. Social Psych 
8836. Galbraith, Gary G. & Sturke, Robert W. the effect 0 
(Washington State U) Effects of stimulus sexuality, physiological arousal 0 
order of presentation, and sex guilt on free associative behavior as defined by gal 
latencies. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, nonspecific GSR, and ver 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 828-832.— Studied the free associ- fort and unpleasantness. Af 
ative latencies of 56 high- and low-sex-guilt male period, 48 undergrad 
undergraduates (classified by scores on the Mosher slides of people who 
Forced-Choice Guilt Inventory) on a set of stimulus auditory tones. The 
words graded along a dimension of sexuality that were the noxious slides an 
presented in either a descending or ascen e order. The feedback respond 


descending order of presentation began with 


sed to 10 successive | 
and to continuous | 
s simultaneously exposed . 

labeled as bogus һе: 
the slides with increas 
ed to Ss exposed to th 


igh-sexual- dermal activity 
led as extraneous nt 


ity words, progressed through moderately sexual words, identical auditory 
and ended with asexual words. The ascending order An increase in bogi 
began with low-sexuality words and ended with highly pronoun 
sexual words. High- and low-sex-guilt Ss differed eart-rate CO 
"шеп on highly sexual stimulus words, with low- discomfort and sli 


guilt Ss ех 
stimulus words had a strong effect upon latencies, WI 


to elicit the most 


ibiting longer latencies. The sexuality of the noise conditions. Fin 
ith а cyclic cognitive-visceral 


the longest latencies occurring on highly sexual words. abstract. 
There was also a significant Stimulus Sexuality X Ord- 8840. К! 


er of Presentation interaction.—Journal abstract. 


Eric, (U Minnesota, Morris) 
t to and disengal 


8837. Gorman, Bernard S. & Crain, William C. (City incentives. Psych 


Coll, City U New York) Decoding of “gentograms. 


1-25.—Proposes 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 392), E4 786. studying psychol 
Studied the ability of 43 undergraduates to decode During the tr 
| дейш” a form of graphic expression ‘of emotions an organism 1 
iscussed by M. Clynes (1972). Ss could decode cues. This su 
sentograms at better than chance levels. However, continuing , 
TAY in matching sentograms to labels of specific concern) will 
motions was considerably worse than im matching (consumma 
sentograms to broader categories of affects-—Journal lows frustra 
abstract. extinction. 


8838. Harvey, John H. & Harris, Ben. (V anderbilt U) cycle of 


рав of perceived choice and the relationship covery: 
een perceived choice and expectancy about feel- 


ment). Disengagement 
the behavioral process of 
centive-disengagement 
depression, and re- 


tion, accompanies 


ings of internal control. Journal of Personality & ‘Social individual bu 


dide 1975 (Jan), Vol 31(1), 101-106.— Tested the I 
раро that both perceived choice and expectancy а 
ut feelings of internal control over own behaviorina рг 


cu eaim for 
T 


oblem areas are 


Dee situation will be greater (a) when a decision 8841. Kruglov 
5 ii ves positive options than when it involves negative Sciences, Scienti 
eae (b) that perceived choice will be greater ical Psychology, 
ОСЫ there is а small difference in attractiveness of the tive hierarchy 
difference of the options than when there it a large during a mont 
Eje 80 undergraduates were asked to make a 1974(Мау-Јоп), No 
to believ RR 2 types of visual stimulation. Ss were led ance of 8 Ss in a 
the ex € that they would be exposed at a later timein tasks. 3 m 

periment to the type of stimulation they had. (eg errors 
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on their preservation 


and 5 measures О 


he subjective estimation of fatigue) were taken. As the 
werall performance of the Ss deteriorated in the course 
f the task, the secondary elements of activity suffered 
nost while the primary ones showed practically no 
leterioration. The deterioration of the secondary ele- 
nents was a function of their importance to the S, of the 
legree to which he could effectively use feedback to 
monitor his own performance, and of his capacity for 
elf-control and self-organization. (English summary) 
—L. Zusne. 

8842. Luginbuhl, James E.; Crowe, Donald H. & 
Kahan, James P. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) 
zausal attributions for success and failure. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
16-93.—1n 2 separate experiments with a total of 128 
indergraduate Ss, attributions of success and failure 

eriences to the 4 factors of effort, ability, luck, and 
ask difficulty were investigated. Results of both experi- 
ments confirm (a) a tendency to attribute success more 
than failure to internal factors and to unstable factors; 
(b) a strong interactive tendency to attribute success to 
effort as opposed to ability, but to attribute failure to 
lack of ability as opposed to lack of effort; and (c) no 
effect for a manipulation of expected difficulty of task. 
—Journal abstract. 
- 8843. Maehr, Martin L. (U Illinois) Culture and 
achievement ^ motivation. American ^ Psychologist, 
1974(Dec), Vol 29(12), 887-896.—Analyzes 3 strategies 
for determining when and under what conditions 
persistence, choice, and variation in performance occur 
in the study of motivation. The Ist strategy relates to the 
role of personality in motivation. The 2nd strategy 
suggests that situational variables play a major role in 
achievement motivation, and the 3rd strategy specifically 
identifies both personality and situation as simultaneous- 
ly critical variables in the analysis of achievement 
-motivation. The study of cross-cultural motivation is 
discussed and an ethnographic approach is suggested, 
particularly in work with varied cultural groups. It is 
concluded that achievement and achievement motivation 
‘should be understood in terms of the sociocultural 
“context in which they are found. (73 ref)—A. de la Haba. 
8844. Manning, Sidney A. & Taylor, Dalmas A. (U 
Maryland) Effects of viewed violence and aggression: 
Stimulation and catharsis. Journal of Personality & 
'ocial Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 180-188.—Com- 
ared 2 types of response measures—aggressive and 
hostile responses—under conditions of instigation vs no 
instigation and aggressive vs neutral film. It was 
iypothesized that viewing an aggressive film would lead 
to a decrease in hostile responses (catharsis) and an 
“increase in aggressive responses (stimulation) when 
compared with a neutral film condition. It was also 
- hypothesized that both stimulation and catharsis effects 
| would be enhanced under instigation conditions. Data 
rom 80 male undergraduates show that Ss in the 
instigation condition had higher scores than those in the 
noninstigated condition. Ss in the aggressive film 
condition had lower scores than Ss in the neutral film 
condition. A significant Film X Response Outlet inter- 
ion was found which offered support for the predicted 
atharsis effect on the hostility measure. There was no 
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support for the predicted stimulation effect on the 
aggression measure. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8845. Manning, Susan K. & Melchiori, Maria P. 
(Hunter Coll, City U New York) Words that upset urban 
college students: Measured with GSRs and rating 
scales. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
94(2), 305-306.—A study of college students indicates 
that while taboo words led to greater galvanic skin 
responses (GSRs) than violence, social and political, and 
illness words, these last also elicited GSRs. 

8846. Ol'shannikova, A. F. & Rabinovich, L. A. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research 
Inst of General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [A 
study of some individual characteristics of emotionali- 
ty.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(May-Jun), No 3, 
65-74.—Studied the constellations and relative predomi- 
nance of joy, fear, and anger. Ss’ replies to question- 
naires were scaled by the E. Their behavior in everyday 
situations was judged by personal acquaintances of the 
Ss who had been selected by them. The judges pair- 
compared all Ss on the presence of the 3 emotions. 8 

ualitative modal structures of emotionality were identi- 
ied in terms of the typical relative predominance of the 
3 emotions. It is hypothesized that the stability of an 
individual's emotional characteristics is indicated to à 
significant degree by the balance among the different 
emotions that is typical for this individual. (English 
summary) (35 ref)—L. Zusne. ` 

8847. Peretti, Peter O. (Kennedy-King Coll, Chicago, 
IL) Color-mood associations in young adults. Percepti 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 715-718.—2 
undergraduates from psychology classes and 200 from 
English classes read excerpts from either a Shake к 
comedy or tragedy. Ss then recorded 1 of 3 colors 5 
yellow, or gray) which best reflected their поса 
reading the excerpt. Significant sex and diep T ё 
differences were found, with males from both discip Ae 
selecting yellow more frequently than would be expec ei 
when reading the tragedy. Females reading the er d 
from both disciplines, selected blue more оет p 
males, and females from English classes ha ie 
yellow choices than females from psychology classe" 


Results show that color-mood associations do exist 1n 
w. (U 


oung adults of college age.—L. Gorsey. 
4 8848. Pollio, Howard R. & Mers, Rodney { come: 
Tennessee) Predictability and the appreciation © Sii 
dy. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, i radu- 
4(4-A), 229-232.— Conducted a study of 44 ипдег ое 
ates to investigate the role of joke predictability e for in- 
appreciation. Ss were asked to provide punch осы 
concert routines performed by 2 comedians. Pre ге then 
ty scores derived from each of these routines s d 
related to various measures of audience [аш i по 
uced in response to these routines. Results $ 
difference in predictability of punch line: 
lines, and strong positive correlations betw 
bility and the various indices of audience res 
—Journal abstract. l- 
8849. Rosenthal, Bernard G. (Illinois Inst of ee 
ogy) The psychology of compassion. Human henome- 
1972(Fal), Vol 4(3), 600-607.— Derives from PREIS te 
nological analysis the categories of COMPO’ and 
experience, describes the subjective emotio 
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cognitive concomitants, and points out the influence of 
the sociocultural context. 

8850. Rudashevskii, V. D. (USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of Sociological Re- 
search, Moscow) [Risk, conflict and uncertainty in the 
process of decision-making, and their modelling.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 84-94. 
~ Reviews decision-making theory, with emphasis on the 
role of risk, conflict, and uncertainty. Risk is defined as 
the likelihood of error in making a choice among 
alternative courses of action, conflict as the incompata- 
bility of the alternatives of choice, and uncertainty as the 
absence of decisive information. It is suggested that 
uncertainty has 2 components, one associated with risk, 
the other with conflict. A small-scale pilot study of a 
simulated game is described in which risk, conflict, and 
uncertainty were measured using mathematical models. 
The predicted nonlinear relationship among these 3 
ad was confirmed. (English summary) (25 ref)—L. 

usne. 

8851. Siegel, Larry J.; Sullivan, Dennis C. & Greene, 
Jack R. (Northeastern U, Coll of Criminal Justice) 
Decision games applied to police decision making: An 
exploratory study of information usage. Journal of 
Criminal Justice, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 131-146.—Ana- 
lyzed police decision-making processes using L. 5 
Wilkins's 1965 decision board technique. This method 
assumes that decision-making can ito measured by 
observing S's response to stimuli presented in the form of 
pieces of information. A board was created and 
employed with 50 municipal police officers. Findings 
suggest that police demonstrate individualized prefer- 
ences for varying amounts and kinds of information. The 
nature of the offense was considered most frequently. 
The attitude of the offender was also an important 
determinant of the decision outcome; the offender's 
ше influenced the amount and type of 

mation subs 
Aai, bsequently used. (22 ref)—Journal 

,8852. Smith, Gene F. & Dorfman, Donald D. (Western 
Шов U) The effect of stimulus oed E the 
d ationship between frequency of exposure and liking. 
A of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
roa 150-155.—Determined whether the relationship 
x een frequency of stimulus exposure and affective 
Svo. орта on the uncertainty of the stimuli 
ien It was assumed that Ss prefer stimuli of an 
ERES x iate uncertainty (or complexity) level and that 
uud the frequency of exposure of a stimulus 
ЫП ans uncertainty elicited by the stimulus. These 

те en ns led to the prediction of an Exposure 
puces cy X Stimulus Uncertainty interaction which 

or Taped by data from 300 male undergraduates. 
Gane ‘uncertainty stimuli, liking decreased as frequen- 
ous For high-uncertainty stimuli, liking in- 
interme ae frequency ‘increased. For stimuli of an 
еп Miet uncertainty level, liking first increased and 
Е Md as a function of exposure. Results are 
Le pus ? in information-theoretic terms. (23 ref) 

8853. ү 
Сой) aes Roger L. & Lindsay, Diane. (Hanover 
playing vari ancy confirmation and affectivity: A role 

ariation. Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 


53: 8849-8857 


24(4), 469-475.—Measured the affective reactions of |. 
ns to the confirmation and disconfirmation of their — 
expectancies varying in strength and value. 25 female - 
undergraduates role played in 8 situations created by the 
orthogonal arrangement of dichotomized variables tor 
expectancy outcome, strength, and value. Results con- _ 
firm earlier findings obtained by laboratory experimental 
manipulations involving deception. Thus transmethodo- = 
Igal generality is given to the conclusion that the ў 
affect generated by confirmation (disconfirmation) 1828 
directly (inversely) related to the strength and/or value | 
of the held expectancy. (20 ref)—Journai abstract. M 
8854. Terry, Roger L. (Hanover Coll) Role playing ds 
and the effects of expectancy confirmation. Journal of — 
Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 291-292.—Re- _ 
sults of a test of 25 undergraduate females indicate that 
(a) greater positive effect was whee by confirmation 
than by disconfirmation an (b) the positive affect 
generated by confirmation or disconfirmation was 
directly or inversely related to expectancy strength and _ 
value. SR 
8855. Weintraub, Marcy; Segal, Richard M. & Beck, - 
Aaron T. (U Michigan) An investigation of cognition. 
and affect in the depressive experiences of normal теп. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical M Sin 1974(D 
Vol 42(6), 911.—Administered the pression Adjective 
Check List and a projective story completion test as _ 
measures of depression to 30 male undergraduates 5 _ 
times over a 2-mo period. Data demonstrate, the | 
existence of a unified, negative content that is associated _ 
with depressed mood among normal Ss and suggest а — 
similarity in the depressive processes of pathological 5 
depression and depressed mood. | 
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8856. Ferchmin, P. A. Bennett, Edward L. & 
Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U California, Berkeley) Direct 
contact with enriched environment is required to alter 
cerebral weights in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 360-367. 
__То test the relative effectiveness of direct vs indirect 
interaction with an enriched environment, 2 experiments 
were conducted with Berkeley S, rats. Some Ss were 
housed in groups of 12 in large enriched condition (EC) 
cages while littermate “observer” (OC) Ss were placed 
singly in small wire-mesh cages within EC. A 3rd ae 
was housed singly in an impoverished condition (IO). 
where stimulation was minimal. After 30 days, Ss were 
killed and the brains dissected. In both experiments the 
usual pattern of EC-IC differences in brain weights. 
appeared, whereas OC showed no significant differences 
from IC. On measures of exploratory behavior taken 
during the last 2 days of Exp П, IC fell signin 
below EC, and OC was somewhat below IC. Thus E 
differed from both IC and OC in brain and in behavior. 
‘Active contact with an enriched environment appears 
necessary for development of EC effects. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8857. Hirsh, Richard. (California Inst of Technology) 
The hippocampus and contextual retrieval of informa: 
tion from memory: А theory. Behavioral Biology, 
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-1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 421-444.—Advances a theory 
"which holds that information is normally stored within a 
"specialized memory rather than the system immediately 
responsible for the performance of behavior. The 
ansfer of information from storage to the system 
mediately responsible for performance, according to 
е theory, can occur independently of the occurrence of 
ternal stimuli. Usually such information transfer 
гоша be prompted by motivational cues and always 
sult in anticipation of stimuli. The hippocampus is 
arded as part of a system responsible for determining 
ich information is to be transferred from storage to 
e performance system. The effects of hippocampal 
ablation are explained in terms of the elimination of such 
transfer. A subsidiary system relying upon habit forma- 
tion is held to be responsible for the learning of which 
 һірросатраПу ablated animals are capable. (4 р ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
» | 8858. Suzdaleva, V. A. & Chuprikova, N. I. (USSR 
cademy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research 
5 st of General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) 
Speed parameters of associative responses and the 
typological properties of the human nervous system.] 
Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(May-Jun) No 3, 
137-144.—Studied the relationship between associative 
esponse times (RTs) in 17 tasks and several measures of 
the strength, lability, and mobility of the nervous system 
in 35 university students. Factor analysis of the RTs 
yielded a single factor. The intercorrelations among all 
measures yielded 2 factors. It is concluded that for each 
individual there is a characteristic associative RT that is 
a function of the lability of the nervous system. The 
mobility aspect of the functioning of the nervous system 
uences the RT of those associations that involve 
additional information processing and decision making. 
(29 ref)—L. Zusne. 
8859. Vogt, Brent A. (Harvard Neurological Unit, 
Boston City Hosp, MA) A reduced silver stain for 
normal axons in the central nervous sytem. Physiology 
'& Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 837-840.— Describes a 
‘staining technique which impregnates nerve fibers with 
silver and then differentiates with a hematoxylin differ- 
-entiator. The result is a simple and efficient stain which 
сап be used to study normal fiber plexes with great 
larity and to evaluate lesions in cortical fiber plexes and 
iber tracts. 
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; 8860. Barr, Murray L. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) The human nervous system: An anatomical 
iewpoint. (2nd ed). New York, NY: Harper & Row, 
974. x, 408 p. $12.95.—Focuses discussions of the 
anatomy of the central nervous system (CNS) on (a) 
- neurohistology; (b) the regional anatomy of the CNS, 
beginning with the spinal cord and progressing to the 
_ highest levels of the brain; (c) the sensory and motor 
systems; and (d) the blood supply of the CNS, its 
meningeal coverings, and the cerebrospinal fluid. 
8861. Ben-Ari, Yehezkel & Le Gal La Salle, Gildas. 
(CNRS, Lab de Physiologie nerveuse, Gif-sur-Yvette, 
rance) Lateral amygdala unit activity: Il. Habituating 
ind non-habituating neurons. Electroencephalography & 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 37(5), 463-472. 


Ro 
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— Recorded unit activity from the lateral amygdala in 60 
adult immobilized cats for prolonged periods during 
which habituation procedures were applied (somatic 
auditory, and visual stimuli were used). A mean intertrial 
interval of 13 sec +/—7 sec was used. Changes induced 
by the procedure were consistently similar for a large 
number of units: either the response parameters, particu- 
larly the duration, decreased progressively (habitua- 
ting—H units) or were unchanged (nonhabituating—NH 
units). The relationship between spontaneous and 
evoked activity described by Y. Ben-Ari et al (see PA, 
Vol 53:Issue 4) was used to differentiate H from NH 
units—H units had inhibitory responses most often, an 
initial long duration response and a low spontaneous 
frequency. NH units had excitatory short duration 
responses and a high spontaneous frequency. The 
spontaneous frequency which was initially low in H units 
progressively increased while it was stable for NH units. 
Differences between somatic and auditory response 
decrements are discussed in relation to dishabituation 
and transfer of habituation phenomenna. (French 
summary) (17 ref)—Journal summary. 

8862. Ben-Ari, Yehezkel; Le Gal La Salle, Gildas & 
Champagnat, Jean-Claude. (CNRS, Lab de Physiologie 
nerveuse, Gif-sur-Yvette, France) Lateral amygdala unit 
activity: 1. Relationship between spontaneous âl 
evoked activity. Electroence, овар) & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 37(5) 44 —461.— Recorded 
unit activity from the lateral amygdala in 60 locally 
anesthetized adult cats. Units were recorded from 
between .5 to 8 hrs, and both spontaneous and evok i 
discharges were recorded, along with EEG, ШрросШ ИН 
activity, and arterial blood pressure. Results show tha 
(a) there was a high percentage of low firing т) 
particularly in the central соге of the nucleus; А 
somatic stimuli were more effective п eoe б 
response than were auditory ог visual st 5) 
inhibitory responses were more frequent than excit E 
or complex ones (i.e., excitation followed by inhibitio д 
the reverse); (d) spontaneous rate of responsive une 
higher than the nonresponsive ones; and (е) bye. 
rates were inversely proportional to dee. he firing 
The type of response was not changed alt! ough t waking 
rate may have been modified in relation to sleep «a 
changes; however, the relation between finoh ary) 
response duration was maintained. (French sum 
(20 ref)—Journal summary. ] 

8863. Bigler, Erin D. & Fleming, Donovan E. be a 
Young U) Habituation and the occurrence of p im oj the 
evoked afterdischarges in the albino rat. Bulle ут; 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-A), є (AD) 
—Examined photically evoked afterdischarg! е time 
parameters in 13 Holtzman albino rats during 515 light 
course of 1 hr of iterative photic stimulation ( 
flashes). It was awed: that percentage 
elicitation, duration of AD activity, and nu 


г 
to-peak wave per AD was unaffected by tim- = е 
AD elicitation took place during the 5- to pe 3 
segment following the initiation En Qro itera 
stimulation. Likewise, the last licitation scores: 


stimulation yielded the lowest AD е! 
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Twas also observed that spontaneous AD-like waves were reflected principally in early components, while | 
‘occurred in the visual cortex at irregular intervals that information value and contrast effects were confined to. 
“were not specifically correlated with the light flashes. later components. (French & German summaries) (22 
— pata suggest the operation of an arousal continuum in ref)—Journal abstract. J| 
— "the process of AD elicitation.—Journal abstract. 8867. Carmeliet, J.; Debecker, J. & Demaret, P. ШЇ 
É: 64. Branchey, M.; Brebbia, D. R.; Kohn, M. & Brussels, Brain Research Unit, Belgium) A co 19 
Litchfield, D. (Rockland State Hosp, Research Ctr, stimulus and situation coding system for the tape | 
| Orangeburg, NY) Results of studies using an on-line recording of event-related potentials. Electroence bx | 
automatic analyzer of sleep stages in the rat. Electroen- raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 37 , | 
| vephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), 516-517.—Describes a low-cost versatile electronic | 
Vol 37(5), 501-506.—Reports results of studies using an coding apparatus for tape-recorded psychophysiological 
online automatic analysis of polygraphic records in experiments. The Ist circuit serves to encode, to re 
male Sprague-Dawley rats which distinguishes between іп AM. mode on tape and to retrieve the occurrence 
waking (W), and REM and NREM sleep. 3 basic time of 4 independent sensory stimuli, using only 1 taj 
meters, similar to those used in visual scoring of track. The 2nd circuit is used to write in FM mode 0 
polygraphic records were used: a bifrontal electrocorti- another tape track any figure from 1 to9 characterizit 
соргат, a fronto-occipital electrocorticogram (which as many experimental situations. (French summ 
shows theta activity during REM), and nuchal electro- 8868. Christie, Margaret J. & Venables, P. H. Chi 
myogram. The correspondence between visual and іп palmar skin potential level during relaxation 
automatic scoring, based on 24-hr recordings of 5 stress. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Oct), V. 
different Ss, was as good as that obtained between 18(5), 301-306.—A noise-avoidance task was used as 
different human scorers. The method described here laboratory stressor, and rate of reduction in the negat! 
А ет to be particularly applicable for use inlong-term ty of palmar skin potential level (SPL) was used as | 
Sleep studies in the rat. (French summary)—Journal index of spera of relaxation. SPL was monitored from 
mary. male Ss during relaxation periods before and after 
8865. Brown, H. R.; Andrianov, G. N. & Hyinsky, О. task, and compared with similar records from 12 control) | 
B. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst of Physiolo- Ss who were not exposed to this stressor. The rate oF 
By» Leningrad) Magnetic field perception by electrore- reduction in negativit of poststressor SPL was sign 
ceptors in Black Sea skates. Nature, 1974(May), Vol cantly slower than in the prestressor condition; there 
249(5453), 178-179.—Describes the method and results no such difference in the data from control $ 
E eg the magnetic perception of Black Sea skates Emotiogaly omni introverts relaxed the slowest, (26 
io have electroreceptor apparatus. The experiments ref)—W. С. іртап. $ 
showed that the дү Exe field penetrating the 8869. Debecker, J. & Carmeliet, J. (U Brussels, Brain || 
fish evoked the response of neurons in the area Research Unit, Belgium) Automatic suj | 
acoustico-lateralic, whereas the constant magnetic field movement and muscle artifacts when averaging tape 
failed to influence the electroreceptor system. Results are recorded cerebral evoked potentials. Becton 
discussed in terms of the magnetic field of the earth and raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 37(5), 
the fish movements that occur naturally. 
8866. Buchsbaum, Monte; Coppola, Richard & Bittker, tion of eye 
Thomas E. (NIMH Public Health Service, Bethesda, potentials average 
B Ditferential effects of “congruence,” stimulus diagrams et ien ШАГУ) 
ing, and information on early and late components presented. rench s 
Of the average evoked iem. Neuropsychologia, 8870. Denisova, 1. M. & Kosilov, S. A. (USSR | 
E» MS 533-544.— Visual average evo! з ДУ Буру 
ses s) were studied in situations where 55 uvenile , 
expected after ede that a different stimulus intensity іп the I cortex and antagonist muscles in dogs in 
Would occur, or misperceived the actual intensity of the the formation of precision movements.) (Russ) Zhu 
Stimulus, In Exp I 15 paid female youn; adults were Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), | 
laught a simple temporal pattern of light intensities. 16-25.— 1 
After repeated presentation of a simple pattern of lights, cerebral cortex and the antagonist muscles of 3 dogs 
55 tended to view more complex patterns as if they were trained on a special stand to evoke precision movements. 
1 continuation of the preceding simpler pattern. In Exp  Bioelectrical activity reflected the periods of formation 
I with 36 young adult volunteers, when Ss erred in an 


of the integral image of precision movement, corres] | 
absolute intensity judgment task, their AERs to the ing to changes in mechanogram aho in the 
Misperceived stimulus had an amplitude either larger Or process of movemen 


| 


t elaboration. When the intensity of 


smaller depending on the direction of the S's error. This search increased, а diffused excitation process Was 
al cortex, and eventually an 


Es to produce AERs consistent with what the S observed in the cerebr 
pected was reflected significantly in the early but not excitation irradiation in the motoneurons of the worl 


le components of the S's AER. Termed the "congru- muscles. At the end of search, the motoneurons and the 


ence illusion," the effect is hypothesized to be a means of cerebral cortex displayed a concentration of excitation, 
i of precision movement corrects 


Protection against stimulus overload. The congruence The integral image ‹ 
Шоп was eliminated by providing Ss with sutficient precision by 1 kinesthetic channel of information but 
etails of a complex pattern. аа meaning effects the change in one of the parameters of the effort 
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jovement requires an additional, visual channel of 
formation.—English abstract. 

8871. Džoljić, M. R.; Bonta, I. L. & Holten, С. V. 
jrasmus U, School of Medicine, Rotterdam, Nether- 
nds) A method and its pharmacological application to 
etermine the duration of arousal pattern based on 
mplitude changes of EEG signals in rats. Experientia, 
974, Vol 30(1), 117-119. 

- 8872. Evarts, Edward V. (NIMH, Lab of Neurophy- 
ology, Bethesda, MD) Brain mechanisms in motor 
ontrol. Life Sciences, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(8), 1393-1399. 
-Discusses observations which have emerged as the 
ssult of techniques developed to allow individual 
euron activity to be recorded in the course of normal 
joyement in the monkey. Data thus obtained have been 

plied to study of the way information flows between 

5 3 major subsystems of the brain's motor control 

stem: the cerebral motor cortex, the basal ganglia, and 

е cerebellum. The mechanism of action of each of 
hese subsystems and their interrelationships in move- 
nent control are detailed from the literature. Implica- 
ions for future research in psychology and psychiatry 
ге suggested. (17 ref)—B. McLean. 

- 8873. Fleming, Donovan E. & Bigler, Erin D. (Brigham 
Young U) Relationship between photically evoked after- 
lischarge occurrence and hippocampal EEG rhythms in 
estrained and unrestrained albino rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 757-761.— The relation- 
ship between photically evoked after-discharge (PhAD) 
occurrence and dorsal hippocampal EEG patterns was 
examined in 10 restrained and 10 unrestrained Holtzman 
albino rats during the presentation of 25 photic stimuli. 
Although the restrained and unrestrained conditions 
yielded significant differences in PhAD occurrence and 
ype of hippocampal EEG pattern exhibited, it was 

etermined that if the hippocampus displayed a rhyth- 
mical slow-wave activity (RSA or theta) PhADs were not 
elicited. These hippocampal RSA periods were highly 
correlated with grid activity in the unrestrained condi- 
tion. PhADs were elicited only during hippocampal EEG 

isodes that could be characterized as either large- or 
small-amplitude irregular slow waves. (32 ref)—Journal 
stract. 

8874. Hill, R. M. & Ritchie, G. D. (Ohio State U, Coll 
Optometry, Physiology Lab) Directional discrimina- 
tion: Tolerance of visual cortical cells to severe 
stimulus degradation. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(6), 
628-629.—Investigated the vulnerability of the cortical 
cell's directionally selective response to severe forms of 
stimulus degradation. Nearly 300 observations were 
made of pigmented hybrid rabbits’ responses to project- 
ed stimuli while under light urethane anesthesia, Microe- 
E were used to record data from the photically 

E cells of the contralateral visual cortex. Results 
pn cate that the production of the maximum spike 
numbers was dependent on optimum focal conditioning, 

hile preservation of the directionally selective property 
was independent of focal conditions. (German summary) 
R. Tomasko. 

— 8875. Kohn, M.; Litchfield, D.; Branchey, M. & 
Brebbia, D. R. (Rockland State Hosp, Research Cir, 
Orangeburg, NY) An automatic hybrid analyzer of sleep 
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stages in the rat. Electroencephalography & Clinical + 


Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 37(5), 518-520. 

8876. Malmo, Robert B. & Mundi, William J. (McGill 
U, Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Osmosensitive neurons in the rat’s preoptic area: 
Medial-lateral comparison. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 161-175. 
—Conducted an experiment with 17 Charles River Long- 
Evans hooded rats in which, for the Ist time, brain- 
recording data were brought to bear directly on the 
question of a critical osmosensitive zone in the lateral 

reoptic area as specifically delimited in the rat by E. M. 
Blase and A. N. Epstein (see PA, Vol 47:2252) and in the 
rabbit by J. W. Peck and D. Novin (see PA, Vol 
45:7490). The present data clearly show that this critical 
zone in the lateral preoptic area of the rat contains cells 
that are osmosensitive. Simultaneous recording from cell 
populations (a) inside the critical zone and (b) in a zone 
medial to it showed that the net acceleratory response to 
challenge for the former was much greater than it was for 
the latter. Findings constitute new evidence for the 
critical importance of the lateral preoptic area in cellular 
dehydration thirst. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8877. McFarland, Willard L.; Teitelbaum, Herman & 
Hedges, Elizabeth K. (NIH, Div of Research Grants, 
Bethesda, MD) Relationship between hippocampal 
theta activity and running speed in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
88(1), 324-328.—The frequency of occurrence and 
amplitude of hippocampal theta waves induced by 
forced locomotion was proportional to speed of move- 
ment on a treadmill of 6 implanted male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Although induction of hippocampal theta 
waves was related to the initiation or movem E 
not dependent upon proprioceptive feedback ‹ 
pend in the Bons S rum bout of running. Es 

sible to obtain cortical theta үе їп the absence 

i mpal theta activity.—Journal abstract. 

Рала. Маша, М. Бера; Lolas, Fernando & Ment 
Hamuy, Teresa. (U Chile, Santiago) Response varia 


(Saimiri sciureus). Neuropsychologia, 1974000, Vol 
12(4), 477-485.—Studied the шесе of response 
ndent variables on SCP morphology to 
ега cortex contribution to SCP genesis. bee 
responses were recorded using nonpolarizable elec A 
from motor cortex of 5 monkeys during performan nse 
a learned appetitive instrumental upper-limb se) 
under 2 different force ranges which were КСЕ dpa 
colored lights. SCP and force values were SA dicate 
processed by means of a LINC computer. Data ^e 
that SCP recorded bilaterally from specific ne force 
were influenced by response-dependent әв с was 
exerted and duration of movement. This e ] to the 
specially clear over the hemisphere contralatera onse 
limb used. A possible relationship between T i 
variables explored and SCP components 1s sul rournd 
(French & German summaries) (33 10— 
abstract. A .& 
8879. Mulroy, M. J.; Altmann, D. W.; на 
Peake, W. T. (Massachusetts Eye & Ear "ii 
Boston) Intracellular electric responses to SoU 
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vertebrate cochlea. Nature, 1974(May), Vol 249(5456), 
482-485.—Reports intracellular responses from single 
hair cells and supporting cells in the cochlea of the 
alligator lizard Gerrhonotus multicarinatus. Electric re- 
sponses to sounds were of nearly the same magnitude in 
both hair cells and supporting cells, but the waveforms of 
the responses to clicks differed in these 2 types of cells. 
(27 ref) 

8880. Nash, Allan & Singer, Jay J. (Florida Atlantic 
U) The late positive component of the auditory evoked 
potential in a shared reading and counting task. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 521-526.—Ртеѕ- 
емей 8 male university student volunteers with a series 
of low and high tones. When they were instructed to 
ignore the tones and perform a reading task, the late 
positive component (LPC) of the evoked EEG was 
absent. Both tones, however, roduced LPCs when S 
counted the higher tone, with de counted tone showing 
greater LPC amplitude. Under a shared reading and 
counting task, LPC amplitudes were reduced and 
comparable to those observed in the read-onl condition. 
Results are interpreted as most consistent with a selective 
attention hypothesis of the LPC (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8881. Oatman, Lynn C. & Marvel, Kenneth D. (US 
Army Human Engineering Lab, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, MD) Effect of click intensity on round-wii 
potentials in cat. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), 
Vol 12(3), 208-21 1.—Re-examined cochlear microphonic 
(CM) and N, intensity functions for click stimuli. Ss were 
4 anesthetized cats and 7 chronically-implanted, wakin: 
cats, all with middle ear muscles cut. Mean так to peak 
amplitudes of the N, response indicated that the intensity 


function is not montonic, but clearly shows a 2-stage - 


Browth. The 2 stages are separated by a lateau in the 
15-95 db intensity range, altos at disce the CM 
intensity function is growing monotonically. Anesthe- 
tized Ss showed lower maximum outputs of both CM 
and N,—M. B. Meikle. 

SIE 82. Petsche, H. et al. (U Vienna, Neurophysiologi- 
D Austria) Cortical seizure patterns In multidi- 
tial Pone view: The information content of equipoten- 
tial maps. Epilepsia, 1974(Dee), УШ 15(4), 439-463. 
fend pisse seizure patterns elicited by penicillin, 
Кш erazo; or electrical stimulation in curarized 
s he rom 16 electrodes at 1- and 2-mm distances in a 
T pend. The potential fields were calculated and 
Ып ed as equipotential maps every 2, 4, or 8 msec, and 
cuf ud of the positive and negative maxima of the 
буе dus drawn. The positive potential fields usually 
fields CE а preferred direction whereas the negative 
lines. Ren stationary. The paths were seldom straight 
canted “ewes of the EEG pattern appeared to be 
propa; у potential fields that maintained their path of 
fae ae Potential gradients were steeper on the 
ROCK ON an on the trailing edges of the fields. At 
run eC borderi tields were often distorted 
deus Traveling waves were frequent and the 
propa; i ial lines usually elliptical in the direction of 
sime Vue Since potential fields tend to follow the 
aiding the Т ey must leave a trail of facilitation, thus 
Gum eee of “engrams.” (French, Spanish, & 

summaries) (23 ref)—Journal summary. 
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8883. Šušić, V.; Kovačević, R. & Knežević, S. (U 
Belgrade, Medical Faculty, Yugoslavia) Restricted sleep | 
regime: Effects f different sleep 
phases and spiking acti in the lateral genicul 
nucleus. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 42-43, Examine 


G. | 


Я 


profile, with reduced sleep, is 
е ре rtional increase of 
sleep was higher as sleep deprivation increased. Restrii 
ed sleep increased in slow-wave 
REM sleep, with REM 5 ike density showing li 
increase and slow-wave spike density showing conside 
ble increase. (French summary)—R. Tomasko. — 
8884. Schweitzer, Paul K. & Tepas, Donald I. (St Lo 


response to stimulus onset а! 
Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(2), 396-400.—A\ 
evok rain se agrees (EBR) to the onset (ON) anc 
cesstion (OFF) o! 1-kHz pure-tone stimuli were comput- - 
ed from 3 normally hearing, adult male human scalp” 
recordings. Stimuli of 2,000-msec duration were present 


waveform ol 
The ON response was in general larger than the O 
response. Comparable ON and OFF amplitude respons 
measures were both sensitive to changes in stimu 


ses. —Journal abstract. x 
8885. Siddle, David А. (U Southampton, England) 
of the evoked 
se: An EEG study. Psycho, ы 
that overextinction of the orienting response 
onset. 80 auditory stimuli were 

and female undergraduates. 
Although re-evocation of the skin conductance response 
(SCR) component of the OR occurred, in the majority of 
Ss, after 40-50 stimulus presentations, 
accompanied by any RA in cortical alertness a 
measured by integrated EEG output in 3 frequenc 
bands. However, results indicate that Ss displaying SC) 


return г 


riod than 
Tatency of SCR return was negatively related to bo 


spontaneous activity during the prestimulus period ат 
number of stimuli to initial habituation. (21 ref)—Jourh 
abstract. 

8886. Squires, Kenneth C.; Squires, Nancy K. 
Hillyard, Steven A. (U Illinois) Vertex evoked potenti: 
in a rating-scale detection task: Relation to sigi 
probability. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 13¢ 
31-34.—Recorded vertex-evoked [рс from 4 ex] 
rienced young adults with normal hearing performing 
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ı auditory detection task with rating-scale responses. 3 
lues of an a priori probability of signal presentation 
ere tested. The amplitudes of the NI and P3 compo- 
ents of the vertex potential associated with correct 
stections of the signal were systematically related to the 
rictness of the response criterion and independent of 
riations in a priori signal probability. No similar 
yoked potential components were found associated with 
-absent judgments (misses and correct rejections) 
sgardless of the confidence level of the judgment or 
gnal probability. Results strongly support the conten- 
on that the form of the vertex-evoked response was 
losely correlated with the S's psychophysical decision 
egarding the presence or absence of a threshold-level 
ignal. Implications for a general hypothesis for describ- 
ng the sensitivity of the P3 component to psychological 
ariables are discussed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8887. Terkildsen, K.; P. & Huis in't 
Jeld, F. (Rigshospitalet, ENT Clinic F, Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Far field electrocochleography, electrode 
jositions. Scandinavian Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(3), 
123-129.—Proved, by means of 2 experiments using a 
iotal of 15 normal-hearing humans, that activity belong- 
ing to the far field electrocochleogram can be detected 
буе: the head, including the tip of the nose. Findings 
of greatest interest were the tracings from the vertex and 
the mastoid. The cochlear microphonic response (CM) 
was present at both sites, but largest at the mastoid and 
with a phase difference of less than 90°, while the action 
potential (AP) showed complete phase reversal. From 
2.6-5.6 msec the vertex exhibited 3 peaks. At the mastoid 
the counterpart of the Ist 2 was a single wave, while the 
3rd peak was distinct and homophasic. Around 7 msec 
there was a characteristic potential at the vertex, which 
could be traced close to the subjective threshold. 
Optimum recording configurations were (a) for the CM, 
‘mastoid vs contralateral side of the neck; (b) for the AP, 
"vertex vs mastoid; (c) for the 7 msec potential, vertex vs 
- homolateral side of the neck.—Journal abstract. 
8888. Travis, T. A.; Kondo, C. Y. & Knott, J. R. 
"(Southern Illinois U, Medical School) Parameters of 
.eyes-closed alpha enhancement. Psychophysiology, 
—.1974(Nov), Vol 11(6), 674-681.—In an experiment with 
56 undergraduates and university employees, the per- 
formance of Ss receiving contingent feedback in an eyes- 
closed alpha enhancement setting was compared with 


changes in alpha of Ss receiving random feedback and 
no feedback. In addition, comparisons were made 
tween (a) binary and continuous feedback signals, (b) 
tegrated and criterion alpha as dependent variables, 
| and (c) eyes-open and eyes-closed alpha enhancement 

tasks. Results show that (a) increases in emitted occipital 
alpha under eyes-closed conditions were related to 
contingent reinforcement; (b) proportional feedback was 
‘most efficient in the rapid development of eyes-closed 
aining; (c) larger changes in alpha were seen during 
es-open than during eyes-closed training; (d) binary 
eedback appeared tó be more efficient in increasing 
y pha response; and (e) no relationships 
between the ability to perform the eyes-open and eyes- 
| closed alpha enhancement tasks were found within Ss. 
(16 ref)}— Journal abstract. 
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8889. Trimble, J. L.; Zuber, B. L. & Trimble, S. N, (U 
Chicago, Eye Research Lab) Enhancement of single 
motor unit activity in the human extraocular electro- 
myogram. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12, 
1327-1332.—Compared the frequency spectra of the 
single motor unit potential and interference electromyo- 
gram from extraocular muscles of 6 adult volunteers with 
normal oculomotor systems. Results allowed the con- 
struction of a filter to enhance these potentials in the 
presence of interference background activity. The rela- 
tionships between horizontal eye position and single 
motor unit activity obtained from filtered data compare 
favorably with brain-stem single unit recordings. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

8890. Vanderwolf, C. H. & Cooley, R. K. (U Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Hippocampal electrical 
activity during long-continued avoidance performance: 
Effects of fatigue. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 
13(6), 819-823.—Implanted 4 male hooded rats in the 
dorsal hippocampus and trained them to avoid electric 
shock by jumping out of a box to a height of 35.5 or 48 
cm. Hippocampal slow-wave activity was then recorded 
continuously during a single session in which avoidance 
testing was continued to the point of extreme fatigue. 
Rhythmical slow activity (RSA) always appeared prior to 
a successful avoidance response and rose in frequency as 
the instant of jump initiation approached. As the Ss 
became fatigued and failed to avoid, this аппара 
upward shift in frequency failed to occur. (21 re 
—Journal abstract. 
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8891. Alvarez-Buylla, Ramon & Roces de Alvarez- 
Buylla, Elena. (Inst Politecnico Nacional, Mexico City, 
Mexico) Hypoglycemic conditioned reflex in rats: 
Preliminary study of its mechanism. Journal of со), 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol i 
155-160.—Conducted an experiment with female" er 
rats implanted in the left carotid artery. A condi * 
reflex was established after a series of reinforcemen! a 
which an insulin injection (unconditioned stimulus) is 
associated with the sound of a bell (condition. 
stimulus). The hypoglycemic conditioned Mu the 
statistically similar to that of insulin. ic aie ii 
beginning of the h: lycemic respons In 
BERETA and 6 uu е latenc P of the con 
hypoglycemic response to the con! itioning stimu! d 
about | min. Blood extracted from a со it 
during the test of conditioning produced a hypogy" s.It 
effect when injected into a nonconditioned receptor; 
is concluded that a nervous сараа 
eliciting the h lycemic теѕропѕе.—/0! 

8897. Asc ы & Royet, JP. (U Claude peo 
Villeurbanne, France) [Sleep in the Капрагооте о one 
rous apicalis): A study in the adult and the ores of 
month: before final leaving of dun ieu 
weaning.] (Fren) Е/есіғоепсе 'ograp. ud- 
Neurophysiology, Jov4(Nov) Vol 376), 483-489 i 
ied states of sleep by polygraphic methods ifi ally left 
kangaroo-rat and in the young, 1 mo before it Чеп i 
the pouch. In the adult, 2 stages of sleep Were ici were 
whose behavioral and polygraphic characteris 
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similar to those of higher mammals. The pei 
radoxical sleep (PS) was 
total sleep was 13%. A clear rhythm in the states of sleep 
was observed in relation to a i 

About 1 mo before weaning, 
electrocorticogram pattern of sleep very similar to that of 
the adult, but with some characteristics of immaturity: a 
low percentage of wakefulness (32%) 
high percentage of PS (25%). 


young from the pouch, there was a 20% increase in 


rogressive organization of a nycthemeral rhythm of the 
states of alertness was observed while the animal was still 


nervous а 


variability in humans. In V. Franks & V. Burtle 
Women in therapy: New psychotherapies fora changing 
сенд New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 
p.$15. 
3894, Barlow, David H.; Abel, Gene G.; Blanchard, 
Edward B. & Mavissakalian, Matig. (U Mississippi, 
Medical Ctr, Jackson) Plasma testosterone levels in 
male homosexuality: A failure to replicate. Archives of 
Sexual Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 3(6), 571-575. Com 
pared the plasma testosterone values for 15 15-35 уг old 
male homosexuals of Kinsey rating 5 or 6 with the values 
reported by R. C. Kolodny et al (see PA, Vol 47:11202), 
who had found male homosexuals to have lower 
testosterone values than heterosexuals. The values for the 
resent Ss were significantly higher than those report 
y Kolodny et al. In fact, the mean values for the current 
таи did. not differ from the mean value reported by 
olodny et al for heterosexual (Kinsey rating 0 or 1) 
controls. The present findings thus fail to confirm the 
relation between degree of homosexuality and plasma 
testosterone level.—Journal abstract. 
H 095. Baxter, Sam. (Medical Coll of St Bartholomew's 
labo Hackney Hosp, London, England) Orgasm and 
197 ur in primiparae. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
(Oct), Vol 18(5), 357-360.—A randomly selected 
uos of 54 married primaparous women were inter- 
re on a large variety of data relating to their 
pregnancy and sexual behavior including their ability to 
NUR Orgasm during intercourse. It Was found that 
fe en who had not achieved coital Orgasm before 
freee (20.4%) had a significantly longer 2nd stage of 
ie and were significantly more likely to have had their 
had Когон Nonorgasmic women also tended to have 
Had ate first stage of labor, were more likely to have 
bleed om еар wore than 24 hrs, and had a greater 
.—W. G. Shipman. 
de Bondy, Stephen C.; Lehman, Ralph A. & Purdy; 
attention (U Colorado, Medical Ctr, Denver) Visual 
о affect brain. blood gee Nature, 1974(Маг), 
SR te 440-441.—Explored the hypothesis that 
through th activity increases the rate of blood flow 
to thé head brain. 2 small cardboard blinkers were glued 
the pr Ps of 3-day-old chicks that had been fasted for 
оодар day. The blinkers were positioned 
forward o each eye so that one eye could see only 
and the other only backward. Ss were then 
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nd with ine back Wendie 
looking similarly à 
except n 


Alexander A. & Huston, Joseph P. 
of Pharmacology, Switzerland) Effects 


Zürich, Inst 
two-hour light-dark cycles on feeding, drinking 


motor activity of the rat. 
Vol 13(6), 795-802. 
FN COBS albino ra! 


hr cycles. les consist 


feeding, а: 

during dark thi 
during dark was 
control schedule. A fre 
consummatory behavior with a pe! 


during 
minimal 
feeding beh: 
maximal food in 
12/12. hr cycle, th 
rhythm increase 
the amplitude of 
rapid recovery. R 


a way 


derived from 

comprised of 10 

t that the proce- 
ing 


Gustafsson, 


A. (MRC Ne rshalton, England) - 


The detection 
axillary sweat. 


TY 
/ 


53: 8899-8907 


and spectrometry. It was found that both androstenol 
and androstenone occur in axillary sweat from adult 
‘men. Implications of these results, in light of the sex- 
releasing function of androstenol in other mammals, are 
discussed. (French summary) 
8900. Burdick, J. Alan; Stewart, D. Y. & Adamson, J. 
D. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Cardiac activity 
and verbal report of homosexuals and heterosexuals. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 
371-385.—20 homosexual and 21 heterosexual males 
‘were shown slide stimuli of sexual content. Tonic heart 
rate (HR) and 4 measures of tonic heart rate variability 
(HRV) were measured during the slide viewing and these 
data were compared with an evaluation during the 
period following the viewing. The evaluations were more 
uniform and extreme in the heterosexual group. HR 
increases were higher in both groups for slides of 
homosexual content. (21 ref) —W. G. Shipman. 
8901. Chen, C. S.; Bock, G. R. & Gates, G. R. 
(Monash U, Clayton, Vic, Australia) Effect of priming 
and testing for audiogenic seizures in BALB/c mice as a 
function of stimulus intensity. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(2), 153.—Investigated susceptibility to induced au- 
diogenic seizures in 126 BALB/c mice in a 3 (priming 
intensity) X 3 (testing intensity) factorial design. Mice 
were exposed at 21 pays to tones of 85, 98, or 114 db and 
were tested at 28 days for seizures at 1 of these 
intensities. Priming stimulus intensity was more impor- 
tant than the testing stimulus: mice primed at 85 and 98 
db exhibited low test seizures at all testing intensities, 
whereas all mice primed at 114 db exhibited seizure 
activity. It is suggested that priming at 114 db increases 
the auditory system’s reactivity to loud sounds. Results 
are consistent with a sensory deprivation hypothesis of 
postie priming in mice. (German summary)—C. 
Wright. 
8902. Dallaire, A. & Ruckebusch, Y. (Ecole Nationale 
Vétérinaire, Lab de fe ass Toulouse, France) Rest- 
activity cycle and sleep patterns in captive foxes 
(Vulpes vulpes). Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 59-60. 
Studied the sleep-activity cycle adaptation of the fox 
_ toa restricted laboratory environment. The 24-hr activity 
_ cycle of 3 foxes (2 male, 1 female), captured at the age of 
_2 mo, was recorded when they were 1 yt old. Measure- 

ments were made with an electrocardiogram, electrocor- 
ticogram, and electrom S dee 2 phases of activity were 
indicated: between 20.00 hrs and 1.00 hrs, and between 
_ 700 hrs and 8.00 hrs. Food ingestion was restricted to 
_ the evening period. Results indicate that captivity does 
| not greatly modify the natural rest-activity cycle of the 
- foxes. (French summary)—R. Tomasko. 

8903. Damon, Albert & Bajema, Carl J. Age at 
menarche: Accuracy of recall after thirty-nine years. 
Human Biology, 1974(Sep), Vol 46(3), 381-384.—Amon, 

_ 143 women whose menarcheal age was босла 
- during a longitudinal growth study, recall 39 yrs after the 
- event gave the following results: menarche was recalled 
as 2 yrs earlier than the actual date (p = .05), the 
Standard deviation of recalled age was 3 yrs larger 
(p = 01), and the coefficient of Correlation, r, between 
У а and abate: age was .6.—S. L. Warren. 

E ü vis, Harry N.; Gray, Gary D.; Inick, 
. Matthew & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U Florida) слов 
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and implantation in montane voles (Microtus montanus) 
as a function of varying amounts of copulatory 
stimulation. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 
383-388.—A total of 46 estrous female voles received (a) 
no copulation, (b) | ejaculatory series, (c) 2 ejaculatory 
series, or (d) more than 2 series. 18 sexually experienced 
males served as mating partners. Copulation was 
essential for ovulation, and increasing amounts of 
copulatory stimulation increased the probability of 
ovulation. Only 25% of females receiving | ejaculatory 
series ovulated, whereas 100% of those receiving more 
than 2 series ovulated. Thus, multiple ejaculations play 
an important role in successful reproduction in this 
species. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8905. Fróberg, Jan E. Circadian rhythms in 
catecholamine excretion, performance and selfratings. 
Reports from the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, 

1974(Apr), No 36, 22 p.—Circadian rhythms in urinary 
catecholamine excretion, performance on an electronic 
rifle range, and self-ratings were studied with 29 
servicemen deprived of sleep for 72 hrs. Adrenaline 
excretion and fatigue ratings showed the most consistent 
diurnal variations; noradrenaline and shooting perform- 
ance rhythms were more irregular. The average phase for 
adrenaline excretion was about 14 hrs, for noradrenaline 
about 8 hrs, for shooting range performance 17 hrs, and 
fatigue 5 hrs. 24-hr pe ormance scores and subjective 
ratings of arousal decreased over the 3 days, while 
adrenaline excretion levels increased. Even with regular- 
ly spaced meals and other activities in the artificially 
lighted environment, adrenaline excretion, pd 
and arousal were low during the night and higher dung 
the day. A phase difference of a few hours between the 
уоона апа prychologieal circadian rhythms 1s 
suggested. (28 ref)—Journal summary. 

Коо. Geer, James H.; Morokoff, Patricia & 
Greenwood, Pamela. (State U New York, Stony Broo ) 
Sexual arousal in women: The development of à 
measurement device for vaginal blood volume. A 
of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Nov) Vol 3(6), 559- dii 
—Showed erotic and nonerotic films to 20 undag a 
ate women. A vaginal pliotopleüysmiograph e toed 
oped to measure pressure pulse and vaginal b ‘ble 
volume during film presentations. All Ss yiel led a vis oe 
increase in pressure pulse amplitude during the euo 
tion of the erotic films. Statistical analyses 001) E 
pressure pulse data strongly Confirmed <. inthe 
visual impressions. In addition, total bl vole iis 
vaginal wall also increased during the presentation © ^^ 
erotic fi Сера 3 1 arousal did 1 

rotic film. Subjective ratings of sexual ai indicate 
correlate with physiological measures. Results i mS 
that measures obtained from the device арре и ja 
useful for detecting sexual arousal in women.— 
abstract. Г 

8907. Gray, Gary D.; Zerylnick, Matthew; DU, 
Harry N. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U Florida) on and 
variations in male copulatory behavior on ovu , 
implantation in prairie voles, Microtus ОС! 789-396. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Юес), Vol 50), S emale 
— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 1 55 
and 29 male adult voles. Опе ejaculatory ДОЛ 


sufficient for induction of ovulation and imp ther the 


and a 2nd series did not elicit any increase in €! 
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, probability of ovulation or the number of corpora lutea 
"and implanted embryos. Within the Ist ејасша! 
"series, the probability of ovulation increased with 
increased numbers of intromissions and intravaginal 
thrusts. Mounting without vaginal penetration was not 
sufficient to induce ovulation. It is suggested that 
Microtus species display a coadaptation of male copula- 
behavior and stimulation requirements of the female 
reproductive system.—Journal abstract. 
8908. Guttman, Ruth; Lieblich, Israel & Gross, Ruth. 
(Hebrew U Jerusalem, Israel) Behavioral correlates of 
estrous cycle stages in laboratory mice. Behavioral 
Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 127-132.—70 virgin female 
mice of 2 inbred strains (DBA/1J and C57BL/6J) and an 
F, cross between them displayed rhythmicity in behavior 
variables with changes in estrous cycle stage. Motor 
activity in the barrier apparatus, as measured by 
ping, reached a peak during estrus and decreased 
tween metestrus and diestrus. Anxiety—as expressed 
чш ынде: an exactly opposite pattern. 
eeking" a complex trait including anxiety an: 
К, followed no discernible Таа Dunng Us 
5 min of the observation period, jumping increased with 
lime in the apparatus during all estrous stages, acting as 
а typically adaptive trait. The peeking pattern was far 
clear-cut. It is concluded that, while a clear-cut 
correlation existed between estrus and locomotor activi- 
і ly, the association was less straightforward with estrus 
ow arsi in of activity.—Journal abstract. 
. Hi rnest R. et al . leal 
rate boss in pain and EE 
I974(Nov), Vol 11(6), 692-702.— Measured heart rate in 
4 experiments using the cold pressor test. Data from 53 
high school and 65 college students and 12 highly 
lypnotizable Ss show that (a) the heart rate rise between 
Telaxation and stress levels was significant when the 
Water was sufficiently cold (significant in 0° and 5°C 
Water, not 10°C); (b) the amount of heart rate rise in the 
Normal waking state in 0°C water was unrelated to the 
hypnotizability of the S; (c) there was a significant 
3 p in heart rate following a hypnotic induction 
suggestions of analgesia, although the reduction in 
in M rate rise was unrelated ‘to the amount of reduction 
Pain ia han hee een rise during нше 
еген from The recorded dE piis decre 
Bono ah ш gesic condition ae abstract. 
4 iman, d rumbaugh-Buehler, 
р з. и 2 Ejectrodi О d 
nse: Effects of mani anxi 
Bisa, Vo RA) Atto stade Ше cct ol 
A , , .—Studi е effects о 
тр function and individual differences on galvanic 
Bao (GSR) habituation to tones of low and 
Brida. intensity. 40 female undergraduates were 
vided into high- and 1. i the basis 
Бисте ы ыала shy аот т 
igh- and Ж т Manifest Anxiety scale scores, and into 
Testing -level erii .Broups, on the basis of their 
nonchanging B ivity. High-anxious Ss perceived 
› increasing їп Sees moderate and low tones as 
mal fesponses to i у over trials while their electroder- 
у апы е tones were habituating. Although 
Xious group and the high- and low-arousal 
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groups also showed electrodermal habituation, there — 
were no significant effects of trials for intensity ratings. | 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8911. Jackson, Jan С. (U Wisconsin, Medical School, ~ 
Lab of Neurophysiology, Madison) Amplitude and 
habituation of the orienting reflex as a function of | 
stimulus intensity. Psychophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
11(6), 647-659.—Conducted 2 within-S experiments with — 
20 male undergraduates in each and 1 between-S 
experiment with 100 male undergraduates to examine 
effects of stimulus intensity on orienting res 
amplitude and habituation. 5 intensities of a 1000 Hz 
tone were presented, ranging from 0 to 40 db in Exp I | 
and from 0 to 80 db in Exps II and III. Res A 
measures were skin conductance response (SCR) and _ 
heart rate (HR). SCR amplitude increased monotonically 
with stimulus intensity while HR deceleration tended to а 
decrease, increase, and finally decrease again as intensity 
increased. Not only was deceleration greatest at 0 db but | 
it was more resistant to habituation. Several intensities of 
test stimulation were presented after habituating stimuli 
in the between-S experiment. The SCR to test stimuli was. 
facilitated by habituation at 0 db and depressed by 
habituation àt 80 db. Results suggest a direct relationship 
between stimulus intensity and development of habitua- 
tion. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

8912. Kasang, G.; Knauer, Barbara & Beroza, M. | 
(Max-Planck-Inst für Biochemie, München, W Germani Wu 
Uptake of the sex attractant *H-disparlure by i 
gypsy moth antennae (Lymantria dispar) [ =Porthetria 
dispar]. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(2), 147-148.—Exposed 7 
batches of 10 antennae from newly emerged adult male ў 

y moths to an air stream containing ^H-disparlure. 
Distribution of *H-activity was a function of duration of 
incubation of antennae. It is noted that penetration of 
pheromones is more specific in insect antennae than 

reviously thought. (German summary) (16 ref) 

913. Katz, David. (Washington U) Relaxation due to 
verbal suggestion: A psyc! I study. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 523-532.—Evaluat- 

the effects of the verbal aspects of relaxation training 
procedures on physiological arousal. 3 groups of 3 
17-26 yr old normal Ss participated in 5 experimental 
sequences consisting of a 1-тіп period of mental 
arithmetic followed by a 2-min recovery period. D 
recovery periods the relaxation group (R) receiv: 
suggestions to feel relaxed, while comparison groups 
either received messages irrelevant to relaxation or rested 
in silence. Electrodermal (skin resistance) indices of 
physiological arousal revealed significantly lower scores: 
for Group R during recovery periods. Results support 
the hypothesis that suggestion is an active ingredient in 
relaxation training. Implications for suggestive-related 
placebo and expectancy effects are discussed. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8914. Kozlowski, Stanislaw & Domaniecki, Janusz. 
(Polish Academy of Sciences, Lab of Applied Physiolo- 

, Warsaw) Thermoregulation during physical effort in 
Къы of different physical nce capacity. 
Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1972, Vol 23(5), 815-825. 
— Found that rectal temperature increased significantly 
in Ss of low physical performance capacity after physical 
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exertion requiring 65% of maximum oxygen intake. (26 


8915. Lang, Peter J. & Twentyman, Craig T. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Learning to control heart rate: 
Binary vs analogue feedback. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 11(6), 616-629.—Used 22 male under- 
graduates to test the efficiency of 2 procedures, one 
emphasizing analog and the other binary feedback, in 
training human Ss to change their heart rate. Ss were 
seen for 7 separate sessions, which included 2 training 
sessions in speeding heart rate and 2 devoted to slowing. 
Both heart rate and respiration cycle length were 
recorded. The timing of the experiment, presentation of 
instructions, feedback, data acquisition, and primary 
data reduction were all accomplished by a computer. 
The feedback mediated acquisition of directional 
changes in heart rate, and these changes were sustained 
on instruction with feedback removed. No differences 
between the binary and analog procedures were noted 
for slowing. However, the analog display prompted 
significantly greater instructed acceleration than the 
binary method. An important distinction was made 
between organ feedback (heart activity) and task 

formance feedback (relative success or failure). It is 
noted that the acquisition of heart rate speeding and 
slowing appear to involve different psychophysiological 
mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 

8916. McConaghy, N. (U New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia) Penile volume responses to moving and stil 
pictures of male and female nudes. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 3(6), 565-570.—12 medical 
students were shown 2 series of 10 pictures of orange 
circles followed by pictures of nude females, alternating 
at l-min intervals with 10 pictures of blue triangles 
followed by pictures of nude males. All were shown for 
10 sec. In one series, the pictures were moving and were 
inserted into a travelog film; in the other, they were still, 
and still pictures of landscapes were shown in the 
intervals. 6 students were randomly allocated to watch 
the moving sequences first; the other 6 watched the still 
-. sequences first. The summed penile volume increases of 
_ the students to the moving pictures of the women were 
significantly greater than those to the still pictures, and 
conditioned penile increases were greater to the pictures 
of circles preceding these moving pictures compared with 
_ those to circles preceding the still pictures. Only the 
_ former conditioned responses correlated significantly 
with the unconditioned penile responses on which they 
—were based. It is concluded that conditioned penile 

'olume increases could be established more satisfactorily 
using moving rather than still pictures of female nudes as 
-unconditioned stimuli. The summed penile response to 
10 such still stimuli nevertheless provided a reliable 
= measure of the Ss’ responsiveness.—Journal abstract. 

: 8917. McCuaig, Larry W. (Dalhousie U, Faculty of 
Medicine, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Salivary 
_ electrolytes, protein and pH during transcendental 
meditation. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(9), 988-989.—Ex- 
amined the relationship of mineral metabolism to the 
state of consciousness induced by transcendental medita- 
tion. Meditation produced an increase in saliv. 
minerals: Na (70%), Mg (42%), Ca (36%), Pi (46%), and 


“shock stress (acute stress). However, 
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K (23%). Salivary pH decreases and protein content 
increases were noted. (French summary) 

8918. McMahon, C. E. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Voluntary control of “involuntary” functions: The 
approach of the Stoics. Psychophysiology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 11(6), 710-714.—The Stoics expressed great concern 
about emotion-related psychophysiological phenomena 
as pathological states of body and spirit. They outlined 
и through which all bodily functions could be 

rought under voluntary control. The Pneumatist school 
of medicine of the lst century A.D. adopted these 
philosophical convictions and instituted them in their 
diagnostic and treatment techniques for psychosomatic 
disorders. Pneumatic theory, and its application in this 
context, is described.—Journal abstract. 

8919. Michael, Richard P.; Bonsall, R. W. & Warner, 
Patricia. (Emory U, Medical School) Human vaginal 
secretions: Volatile fatty acid content. Science, 
1974(Dec), Vol 186(4170), 1217-1219.—Collected 682 
vaginal samples by a tampon method from 50 healthy 
young university women. Samples were analyze by gas 
chromatography. The volatile aliphatic aci increased 
during the late follicular phase of the menstrual cycle 
and declined progressively during the luteal phase. 
Women on oral contraceptives had lower amounts of 
volatile acids and did not show any rhythmic changes in 
acid content during the menstrual cycle. It is noted that 
these same substances possess sex-attractant properties 
in other primate species.—Journal abstract. . 

8920. Mitchell, D. & Hellon, R. F. (National Inst for 
Medical Research, London, England) Latencies in à 
thermosensitive pathway. Experientia, 1974, Vol ЖШ 
1159-1161.—Studied thermal conduction latencies in the 
pathway from the scrotum to the somatosensory cortex 
of the rat. (German summary) " 0) 

8921. Nishida, R.; Fukami, Н. & Ishii, S. (Kyoto 5» 
Coll of Agriculture, Pesticide Research Inst, Japan 
pheromone of the German cockroach (Blattella et 
nica L.) responsible for male wing-raising: S) 
thyl-2-nonacosanone. Experientia, 197°, . Моаи 
978-979.—Describes the isolation and identifica ain 
of the 2 sex pheromones of the German сооктон Eva 
the body surface of sexually matured females. me 
with this compound is ostulated to enable adu Dui 
to discriminate хаки through antennial СО! 
(German summary) ў 

3922. Paré, William P. & Isom, Kile E: (VA Hep 
Pavlovian Research Lah, Perry Point, MD) tress in 
secretion as a function of acute and chronic $ Mes 
the gastric fistula rat. Journal of Compar 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol ao 
—Conducted 2 experiments using à total o dh 
Long-Evans rats chronically implanted a asignale 
cannulas. In Exp I Ss exposed to signaled and и 
grid shock secreted more gastric acid after S 


(chronic stress) for 8 days compared ш » 1 I dicat 


А ie, nic sit 
that the higher gastric acid values under eo baseline 


Ee; tri 
were not significantly greater than preste? pition of 
values. Results are interpreted to reflect an n: 911655, 
m acid secretion as a function of а 


uring chronic stress this inhibition was 
habituation of gastric secretory processe 


d by 0 


INOR 
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observed as a return of secretion volume to baseline 8927. Schwartz, R.; Sackler, A. M. & Weltman, А. S. 
levels.—Journal abstract. (Brooklyn Coll of Pharmacy, Long Island U, Lab for j^ 
8923. Pátkai, Paula; Johannson, Gunn & Post, Therapeutic Research) Adrenal relationships to aggres- _ 
Birgitta. (U Stockholm, Psychological Lab, Sweden)  siveness in isolated female mice. Experientia, 1974, Vol — 
Mood, alertness and sympathetic-adrenal medullary 30(2), 199-200.— Tested 46 isolated and Lab for Thera- || 
activity during the menstrual cycle. Psychosomatic utic Research, 22 paired U aggressiveness by introduc- E 
Medicine, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 36(6), 503-512.—Studied ing brown naive female mice into home cages weekly for — 
6 healthy women during a daily work routine for a 5-min periods. Isolated mice showed significant increases ч 
8 
j 


riod covering 2 menstrual cycles. Urinary catechola- in body weights and locomotor activity and decreases in 
mines and body temperature were measured each white blood cell counts. Organ weights at sacrifice _ 
morning of ordinary weekdays. On each occasion indicated heavier adrenals and significantly higher Да 
estimates of subjective mood and alertness were ob- plasma corticosterone titers in isolated than in paired 55. 
tained. 4 periods of the menstrual cycle—premenses, Although total adrenal catecholamine levels did not — 
postmenses, ovulation, and postovulation—were com- differ between the 2 groups, isolated Ss classified as 
pared with respect to physiological and subjective fighters had higher levels than isolated nonfighters. 
variables. No significant differences in adrenaline and Findings are consistent with previous studies using male _ 
noradrenaline excretion between periods were found. mice that indicated higher sympathetic-adrenal activity — 
Estimates of subjective states did not generally differ їп isolated fighters vs nonfighters. (French summary) (26 — 


between periods except for feelings of restlessness. Night ref)—C. Wright. : 
t. Dream 


sleep was most disturbed during premenses, coincidin; 8928. Sheldrake, Peter & Cormack, 
with the longest sleep duration. All physiologi recall and the menstrual cycle. Journal of Psychosomatic 
variables exhibited a high degree of intraindividual Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 341-350.—Convergers, _ 
constancy during the cycle. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. people who score higher on conventional IQ tests than. 
8924. Pearlman, Chester & Becker, Michael. (Boston оп open-ended tests, were compared with divergers, 
VA Hosp, MA) REM sleep deprivation impairs bar- those with the opposite bias. Divergers are more likely to 
press acquisition in rats. Physiology & Behavior, recall a dream in Ri 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 813-817.—Conducted a study with more dreams when wakened from non 
110 Long-Evans rats in which brief REM sleep depriva- female biology students ten 
tion immediately after training кора retarded the tested in the pre-ovulatory stage of th 


Ss’ гаем acquisition, abolished o servationallearning and convergent during the final stage of the cycle. А j 
ift  divergers had most dreams in the pre-ovulatory stage | 


of the barpress habit, and prevented adaptation to a s \ 
веш а continuous шоке i a differential while 3 Scias m the mer aa in the premen- 
reinforcement of low rate schedule. Results support the strual stage o! eir cycle —W. G. Shipman. 
information-processing model of REM sleep Pno 3929. Sdersten, .; de Jong, F. Н; Vreeburg, J. T. & 
(16 ref)}—Journal abstract. Baum, M. J. (U Göteborg, Sweden) Lordosis behavior in _ 


8925. Pirke, Karl M.; Kockott, Götz & Dittmar, Franz. intact male rats: Absence of correlation with mounting, 
(Max-Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, München, W German- behavior or testicul 
y) Psychosexual stimulation and plasma testosterone in testosterone. Physio и Wee 
man. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 36), 13(6), 803-808.—From a population of 64 Danish an 
577-584.—Measured plasma testosterone every 15 min Dutch male Wistar rats, groups of intact Ss were selected 
for 3% hrs in 8 21-34 yr old males before, during, and according to whether o not they displayed lordosis in 
after the showing of a sexually explicit movie. There was response to manual stimulation. In subsequent tests with 
an average increase of 35% in testosterone. The maxi- estrous females no differences in mounting behavior 
mum concentration was observed 60-90 min after the were found between males which did or did not displa: 
end of the film. No increase was found in 8 control Ss lordosis. Estimation of the steroid hormones, estradiol-l 


who saw a sexually neutral film.—J | abstract. and testosterone, in testicular venous and peripheral 
8926. Robinson, С. Wilse. (California Inst of Technol- plasma by radioimmun actly showed that there was no 


Ору, Arthur Amos N i hvsics) relationship between the concentrations of these hor- 
Rhodopsin E Agde, bof C Vin mones and the display of either mounting behavior or 
Research, 1975(Jan) Vol 15(1), 35-48.—Proposes а lordosis elicited by the mounts of stud males. Findings 
theory of vertebrate scotopic vision. The essence of the show that sexual performance 15 not directly correlated 
theory is that absorption of 1 photon in the disc with testicular secretion of hormones, and it is suggest 

Membrane gives rise to transmitter release through that individual differences in mating behavior are cause 

Cooperativity among a number (10-50, depending on by some other factor such as individual differences in 
Vertebrate species) of unbleached rhodopsin molecules. neural sensitivity to gonadal hormones. (22 ref)—Journal 


Conclusions based и x 
i on the theory are in good agree- abstract. 
о n both psychophysical согу are in fiysiological 8930. Strahan, Robert Fs, Tous John B. & Inglis 
bane old experiments carried out in the absence of Geoffrey B. (U Rochester) A palmar sweat measure 
Ben ground illumination. Empirical incorporation of a particularly suited for naturalistic research. Psychophy 

eralized Weber Fechner lw allows the theory to be  siology, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(6), 715-720.—Describes í 


applied in the case à А ix d Д 

f certain backgrounds. (French. simple measure of palmar sweating at seems especial" 

d Russian ies) © nal licable to naturalistic research. A sweat sample i 

p аашаа collected by inverting a small bottle of distilled water 01 
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= 8931. Velden, M. (U Mainz W Germany) Ап 
- empirical test of Sokolov's — en of » 
orienting response. P. 'siology, 1 ov), Vol 
11(6), CLO Tested А theses derived from 
- Y. N. Sokolov's entropy model of the orienting response 
_ (OR). The рне skin response (GSR) served as the 
- indicator of the OR. Printed language, analyzed with 
to the information content in bits, was used as 
stimulus material. 48 female students served as Ss. 
f Results indicate that (a) the uncertainty of a situation 
| does not determine the strength of the OR; (b) the 
_ strength of the OR depends on the information carried 
_ by an event; and (с) the росси of this information, 
_ аз indicated by the OR, may be delayed by one or more 
events in a serial application; For tonic level over a series 
of events no trend could be found. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
: 8932. Vick, K. W. et al. (USDA Agriculture Research 
— Service, Biology Research Lab, Gainesville, FL) (Z-E)- 
_ 7,11-hexadecadien-1-ol acetate: The sex of 
_ the angoumois grain moth, Sitotroga cerealella. Exper- 
ientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 17-18.—Describes the isolation, 
- identification, and synthesis of the sex pheromone (male 
attractant) of the female Angoumois grain moth. 
(German summary) 


Genetics 


; Kameswaran, Lalitha; Sanyal, R. K. 
B. (U Istanbul, Medical School, Turkey) 
of Behavior 
_ Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 305-315.—Reports that 
_ the common ЕУ of the nontasting gene for 
- phenylthiocarbamate (about 28%) was found both in 301 
i India n adults and in 305 Indian children aged 6-11 yrs. 
_ However, a much lower fr juency (less than 11%) was 
.— obtained when both 315 Turkish adults and 306 6-11 
old Turkish children were tested. On the other hand, 180 
English children under the age of 7 
higher frequency (up to 60%). 
P or older had a freq 
1 


‘between the ages of 7 and 9 many English nontaster 


melanogaster. Behavior 

Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 317-329.—Spontaneous 

locomotor activity, preening, and the change in frequen- 

of each in response to a shadow have been studied in 

— Drosophila melanogaster by a time-sampling technique. 

- The genetic control of these 4 behaviors was elucidated 

in the present study by a lication of biometrical genetic 

Коз ee 
> ing 2 in ез, 

. Edinburgh, = 


genetic architecture for 
a history of natural 
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activity. There was a 


selection for comparatively high 
preening to decrease in 


tendency for both activity an 
response to shadow stimulation. The genetic control 
indica tes that this form of reaction is advantageous and 
Suggests a relation to the avoidance of predation. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8935. Eleftheriou, B. E.; Bailey, D. W. & 

V. H. (Jackson Lab, Bar Harbor, ME) Genetic analysis 
of behavior in mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(6) 773-777.—In 5 experiments, 
isolation-induced fighting behavior measured in a 
neutral arena for 5 min/day over a 5-day period differed 
significantly in CS7TBL/6By and BALB/cBy male mice. 
Evaluation of this performance in reciprocal F, hybrids 
of these 2 inbred strains and their recently developed 
recombinant inbred strains permitted the derivation of 
an hypothesis regarding possible genetic control of this 
behavior in mice. Additionally, examination was made 
regarding the possible influences of maternal social and 
uterine environments on fighting behavior. It is tentative- 
ly concluded that isolation-induced fighting behavior in 
mice is influenced by at least 2 homozygous loci and by a 
possible cytoplasmic factor of the ovum. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8936. Holmes, T. M.; Aksel, R. & Royce, J. R. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Inheritance of avoidance 
behavior in Mus musculus. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 4(4), 357-371.— Studied the inheritance of avoidance 
behavior in 2,204 mice (Mus musculus) consisting of the 
inbred strains A/HeJ, BALB/cJ, SWR/J, and 129/J, 
and F, and F, generations of all their crosses, and the Ist 
generation of their backcrosses. The mode of inher 
of avoidance behavior was different in the 2 sexes. In the 
males it was transmitted predominantly as an overdomi- 
nant trait, whereas in the females both оуегдо! ии 
and partial dominance were observed. Significant gu 
lelic interaction was found mostly in the male is 
indicating that the dominance observed in the males may 
be inflated. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8937. Horn, Joseph M. (U Texas) Aggression as 1 
component of relative fitness in four inbred aah 
mice. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 44), ЭТЕ 
—In 3 rate experiments, male mice from the Н 
BALB/cJ, DBA/2J, and C57BL/6J strains were Eh th 
in a seminaturalistic environment with females emit 
C57BL/6J strain. Observations were made pic и 

esterase IIl. € 
Mimi ss in proteins was used to determine paternity.” 


actors alone were not sufficient to explain tine d 
tage of the DBA males. Differences in figh ki fitness 
tay therefore be an important determina up 
differences between RE and DBA : 2 
abstract. te 
E. (Sta 
8938. Kristal, Mark B. & Eleftheriou, Basil 
New York, Buffalo) Placentophagia in nove yg] 
nulliparous mice: A genetic investigation. 
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Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 113-1 19.—Investigated the 
genetic influence on the response of nonpregnant 
nulliparous mice to foster placenta. 16 virgin female mice 
in each of 2 highly inbred strains (BALB/cBy and 
С57В1./6Ву), their F, hybrids, a backcross generation, 
and 7 recombinant-inbred strains derived from the F; 
generation were tested. It is concluded that there is a 
genetic component to the response of female mice to 
placenta in the absence of previous experience and that 
more than 1, but possibly as few as 2, loci are involved. 
Alternative explanations of average dominance for 
placentophagia and for no placentophagia (by the 
promotion of competing responses) are considered. 
—Journal abstract. 


8939, Padeh, Benjamin; Wahlsten, & DeFries, 
J. C. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, Israel) Operant discrimi- 
nation learning and operant bar-pressing rates in inbred 
and heterogeneous laboratory mice. Behavior Genetics, 
1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 383-393.—118 male and 125 female 
mice from 4 inbred strains (A/Ibg, BALB/cIbg, 
CS7BL/6Ibg, and DBA/2Ibg) and a heterogeneous line 
(HS/Ibg) were first reduced to 90% of their ad libitum 
body weight and were then trained to press a bar to 
obtain food pellets. After 9 days of training with a 
continuous schedule of reinforcement (CRF), mice were 
required to discriminate between conditions of reward 
and monreward as indicated by a tone and a light; 
discrimination training continued for 21 days. Consider- 
able genetic variation was apparent for asymptotic 
pressing rates under CRF as well as discrimination 
performance. However, the highest discrimination ratios 
Were achieved by mice with the lowest pressing rates. 
Results are discussed in terms of associative and 
NL inve processes which may contribute to 

variation in perform: агпіп : 

Tef)—Journal аган. gio yir 


E 40. Parsons, P. A. (La Trobe U, Bundoora, Vic, 
is ralia) Male mating speed as a component of fitness 
Sos Drosophila. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 44), 
that m IA review of the literature on Drosophila shows 
moy Ше mating speed or male virility is probably the 
tend to | тет component of fitness. Rapid matings 
куе controlled by the male genotype, while ће 
dom of the female may assume importance for 
subject A Where data exist, male mating speed is 
speed ae directional selection in the direction of rapid 
of fitn would be expected for an important component 
ess. (30 ref}—Journal abstract. 


seul, Tobach, Е.; Bellin, J. S. & Das, D. К. (American 
ences in bi Natural History, New York, NY) Differ- 
ерау} itter taste perception in three strains of rats. 
ports tha eretics, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 405-410.—Re- 
) dx qicromolar concentrations of cycloheximide 
ability to i used to test for genetic differences in the 
Strains of aste bitter substances. 30 rats of 3 related 
iffered quts — Fawn-hooded, Long Evans, and Wistar— 
sae rEficanüy in their ability to taste this 
respect. n е fomer being unusually deficient in this 
Perceive T and Long Evans rats were able to 
millimolar concentrations of phenylthiocarbam- 


ide (PTC) and 0.2 uM CH. Fawn-hooded Ss were unable 

to detect millimolar PTC and first recognized CH when 

ise present in 1.5 uM concentration. (15 ref)—Journal _ 
tract. 
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8942. Agadzhanyan, N. A.; Doronin, С. Р. & Elfimov, 
A. L [Influence of pressure-chamber training on - 
conditioned chain motor reflexes.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1972(Jan) Vol 22(1), - 
37-45.—Subjected 132 male white rats to hypoxia durin; 
10 days of pressure-chamber training at an altitude ot 
5000 m. Their adaptation involved reorganization of - 
physiologie] reactions to provide more effective use of | 


recovery of complex behavior in the Ss after acute 
oxygen deficiency. The adaptive potentialities of the | 
organism were lowered in Ss devoid of sinocarotid 
receptive zones. This indicates the important role of 
these chemoreceptors in the trigger compensatory-adap- 1 
tive reactions of the organism and in maintaining — 
adequate functioning of the higher pus of the brain. 
during acute hypoxia. (16 ref) —English abstract. E 
8943. Arn, H.; Schwarz, C.; Limacher, Н. & Mani, E. | 
(Swiss Federal Research Station for Arboriculture, 
Viticulture & Horticulture, Wädenswil) Sex attractant ' 
inhibitors of the codling moth Laspeyresia pommonella · 1 
L. Experientia, 1974, Vol 3(10), 1142-1 144.—Studied the — 
characteristics of sex attractant inhibitors. Implications | 
for the e of the inhibitors in insect control, 
reproductive isolation, and selective pest monitoring are 
discussed. (German summary) 1 
8944. Barchas, Jack D. et al. (Stanford U, Medical 
School, Lab of Behavioral sis paria Triptolines: 
Formation from tryptamines and 5-MT! F by human 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
31(6), 862-867.—Reports that an ehzymatic p aration 
from human platelets uses 5-MTHF as a cofactor to 
convert tryptamine and 2 tryptamine derivatives to 
tryptolines (tetrah: dro-fi-carbolines), a class of tricyclic 
compounds. Findings suggest the need for further 
examination of the pharmacological and psychological 
effects of tryptolines. 
8945. J. D.; Ritter, S.; Wise, C. D. & Stein, 
L. (Wyeth Lab, Philadelphia, PA) Substantia nigra self- 
sti (ation: on noradrenergic reward 
. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan Vol 13(D, 
103-111.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 33 
experimental and 9 control male Charles River rats. 
Electrodes in the dopamine cell groupe of the substantia 
nigra lost their ability to support self-stimulation after 
mechanical or chemical damage to ipsilateral noradre- 
nergic pathways, or after pharmacological inhibition of 
norepinephrine synthesis. Replenishment of depleted 
stores of norepinephrine by central administration of 
exogenous transmitter selectively reinstated the sup- 
ressed behavior. These findings, which demonstrate an 
essential role for norepinephrine in the mediation of 
substantia nigra self-stimulation, lend no support to the 
hypothesis that self-stimulation can result from the 
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activation of dopamine neurons alone. (27 ref)—Journal 8949. Cheng, Mei- 
abstract. ic City U New mop seien ж l, 
$946. Carroll, Marilyn E. & Smith, James C. (Florida nest-building and incubation behavior in ova nis ne 
State U) Time course of radiation-induced taste aver- ring doves (Streptopelia risoria). Journal o C on 
Sion conditioning. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol & Physiological Psychology oe. E 
13(6), 809-812.— Taste aversion conditioning was used 256-263,—Determined the role of ovarian hore s 
with 162 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats to define the the induction of nest-building (tucking) and incuba * 
onset and duration of the period after exposure to 100R behavior in female doves by systemic injections x 
_ gamma radiation which was most aversive to the S. Ss estrogen, or progesterone, or estrogen combined with 
^ Were irradiated and then allowed to drink a saccharin progesterone, or oil in 40 reproductively experienced, 
— solution. A significant decrement appeared in_ their ovariectomized Ss. Combined estrogen and progesterone 
- cumulative intake, compared to sham Ss at 90 min treatment was the most effective hormone regimen for 
_ postexposure. When time delays between 0-90 min were eliciting both behavior patterns in females and also 
| imposed between offset of the radiation beam (uncondi- facilitated these behaviors in their 40 untreated mates, 
tioned stimulus, UCS) and onset of saccharin exposure Differences in role of the gonadal progesterone in male 
_ (conditioned stimulus, CS), the time at which a signifi- and female doves are discussed. (23 ref}—Journal 
_ eant decrement in saccharin drinking occurred remained abstract. 
- constant at 90 min. With UCS-CS delays of 2, 4, and 6 8950. Damstra, Terri; Entingh, Dan; Wilson, John E: 
" "hrs a weaker aversion was found in terms of the time & Glassman, Edward. (U North Carolina, Medical 
span before a significant decrement in the irradiated School, Div of Chemical Neurobiology, Chapel Hill) 
groups’ saccharin drinking rate appeared. Groups which Incorporation of °H-L-fucose into brain glycol 
were irradiated then allowed access to tap water for 24 during environmental stimulation following intracranial, 
“hrs, either immediately or 1.5 hrs after radiation offset, intravenous, or subcutaneous injections. Behavioral 
showed no decrement in their water drinking rate with Biology, 1975Gan), Vol 13(1), 121-126.— Conducted à 
= respect to a sham control. The procedures used in this Series ‘of experiments with a total of 84 male C57BL/6) 
experiment provide a method for measuring the latency mice. Previously reported changes in the amount of 'H- 
- of onset of subtle physiological effects.— Journal abstract. levofucose incorporated into glycoproteins of brain and 
- 8947. Carter, Carol S. & Porges, Stephen W. (U liver after subcutaneous injections of precursor when 
Illinois) Ovarian hormones and the duration of sexual Were exposed to the training apparatus did not occur 
- receptivity in the female golden hamster. Hormones & when the precursor was injected either intracranially oF 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 303-315.—In 2 experi- intravenously. The increased incorporation of subcuta- 
ments with a total of 112 female hamsters, the induction neously injected "H-levofucose was attenuated by ix 
of sexual receptivity and its maintenance after copula- intracranial and by sham intravenous inj 
tion in ovariectomized Ss was a function of the levels of the failure to detect incorporation changes whet bo 
ovarian hormones administered. Various combinations precursor was administered through these routes may 
OT estradiol benzoate (6-666 ug) and progesterone partially due to stress caused by intracranial or intrave- 
| (05—5.0 mg) were administered. Although some Ss nous injection.—Journal abstract J. & 
responded at .6 pg, higher levels of estradiol benzoate 8951. Edwards, M. J.; Penny, Е. н; Lyle =. 
(1-6 pg or more) were more effective in inducing levels of Jonson, K. (U Sydney, NSW. Australia) Brain owing 
lordosis equivalent to those seen in intact Ss in natural and learning behaviour ofthe: guines pit be 406- 
estrus. After mating, a depression in lordosis was prenatal hyperthermia. Eyperientia, 1914, Ni m » 5 t0 
Observed in both ovariectomized and intact Ss. However. 401.— Exposed groupe of pregnant [есюше up Be 
tr ovariectomized Ss (excluding those that did mot excessive, heat (42-43°С) at 3 dite сор grou 
tespond initially) the duration of postcopulatory recep- pea On E days. a inp he “than by 
"tivity was a function of the level of progesterone stressed at 20-24 days and ^ 40-44 aal tasks i 
"administered. High levels of progesterone ended to ооп MT gem apes а аг 
prolong slightly the duration of postcopulatory receptivi- approximately 100 days of age. No differences АРЕ 60. 
ty. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. К саада а B Orne 
$948. Har : rain segment W 
‘hydration in the acquisition of icine oe fon gee that the deficits in brain sit S any sum: 
ipsia by rats. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec) Vol Be ко иу а rA 
1-508.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 32 сип U Massachusetts 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Intragastric water prevented $952. Harel, 1. E. & Balagna о. on the recovery 
the acquisition of schedule-induced polydipsia by Ss uie ho beni оаа dU Jd 
despite its lack of effect on established polydi sia. When period following hypothalamic lesions. 
rinking was maintained (by the prior se a ae di Comparative & Phy: siological Psychology, f ovariectomy 
Има mà 194-201. Examined the eU the recat! 
"quired in spite of intragastric hydration Results su, ac- and its interaction with body weight Ой Results! 
“that polydipsia is an acquired operant; behavior Bess period following lateral hypothalamic leo es Riv 
than an exaggeration of an m ee, rather 18 ovariectomized and 24 control female 
rire g or—Journal rats indicate that but set point prior t0 or 5 
1 be influenced by hormonal and metabolic facto 
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more important variable in modifying the recovery 
ocess after lateral hypothalamic lesions than was 
"absolute body weight, while absolute body weight 
determined the amount of weight loss that followed 
lesions of the lateral hypothalamus. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
8953. Hough, John C.; Ho, George K-W; Cooke, Peter 
H. & Quadagno, David M. (U Kansas) Actinomycin D: 
Reversible inhibition of lordosis behavior and correlated 
changes in nucleolar morphology. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 361-315.—Actinomycin D (Act D) 
infused into the preoptic area (POA) of 6 ovariectom- 
ized, estrogen-progesterone-primed female Sprague- 
Dawley rats inhibited sexual behavior and caused 
nucleolar segregation in neurons. When reprimed with 
estrogen and progesterone 7 days later the Ss displayed 
high levels of sexual behavior, and the nucleolar 
structure was normal. Nucleolar segregation has been 
related to the inhibition of RNA synthesis. The findings 
indicate that Act D has a reversible effect on sexual 
behavior and nucleolar morphology. Data also indicate a 
correlation between normal levels of sexual receptivity 
and normal nucleolar morphology. Results, although 
circumstantial, are consistent with earlier studies indicat- 
ing that estrogen may stimulate RNA and/or protein 
synthesis in its facilitation of sexual receptivity in the 
female rat. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 
8954. Howland, B. E.; Beaton, D. B. & Jack, Mary I. 
E Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Changes in serum 
B Boobs and testosterone in the male rat 
o fasting, surgery and ether. Experientia, 
1974, Vol 30(10), 1223-1225.—Studied male Long Evans 
Tats divided into groups with 2x 2X2 factorial 
Коо of sham castration, fasting, and ether 
Es Ta as experimental variables. Blood serum was 
Es ‘using radioimmunoassay. Results indicate 
сы with ether had higher (P < 05) levels of 
dim peeps (LH and FSH) than Ss not exposed to 
Sea Ss had lower levels (P. < .01) of LH and 
levels (. an nonfasted rats, as well as reduced testosterone 
but did < 05). Surgery lowered LH levels (P. <_.01) 
Экен до: alter FSH ог testosterone levels. It is 
йез ed that common procedures used in endocrine 
(French auc, affect the hormone levels being studied. 
sn summary)—R. Tomasko. 
nh John E. (Indiana U) Role of pituitary’ 
bf rats tical system in mediating avoidance behavior 
Plysiolo with septal lesions. Journal of Comparative 
ES o gical Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 271-280. 
slc ges with a total of 186 male заза 
Septal Е ѕ examined the hypothesis that the effects of 
Avo nie and systemic injections of scopolamine on 
of either санап could be attributed to the effects 
йола A these treatments on ACTH secretion. Septal 
Woldance ee essa facilitated 2-way condition! 
passive av Wr acquisition, and the lesions retarded 
injections oidance acquisition. However, neither the 
whist ae dexamethasone, a synthetic glucocorticoid 
ibited ACTH secretion as did septal lesions, 
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mine did not affect passive avoidance indicates that a 
cholinergic system may not be involved in mediating the 
suppressive effects of punishment. (26 ref)—Journal 


$956. Klein, Donald F. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside $ 
the /' 


the package insert has 
minds, an unwarranted 
that an indication or dosage thatis _ 


format for the package insert is described, 
pharmacotherapeutic monograph 
example of such a procedure with 
offered.—Journal abstract. A 
8957. Martin, Douglas & Webster, William С. (Carle- _ 
Ontario, Canada) Paw preference shifts * 
practice. Physiology & 
745-148.—Rats which 
are forced to reach for food pellets with the nonpreferred _ 
i ря preference. The р 

present study was conducted with 20 experimental and 
10 control male albino rats with sections of the corpus 
callosum, and with 20 experimental and 20 control intact 
Ss. Results demonstrate that the preference shift oc- 
curred regardless of whether the cerebral hemispheres 
were surgically separated and/or the hemisphere contra- 
lateral to the initially referred paw Was functionally 
depressed during the administration of forced practice 


training.—Journal abstract. de 
8958. Pearson, J. A. & Vickars, R. A. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Influence of ACTH and 
adrenal on the amplitude and habituation of 
the flexor reflex. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 
13(6), 739-793.—Hypothesized that changes in condi- 
tioned-reflex habituation would result from оре 

renal axis. Habituation 
in adrenalectomized 
demedullated Ss, and Ss which had 
or metyrapone. In 
of habitua- 
ficantly different from that in control Ss. It is 


common mechanism, 


which is sensitive to changes in ACTH and corticoster- 


not for 


habituation. 

in adrenalectomized than in control Ss. 
of ACTH or cortisol caused elevation of response, 
whereas metyrapone had no effect. There was no 
difference between the responses from adrenalectomized 


Ss and those from demedullated Ss..From these data, the 
plitude of flexor 


Nor iniecti 
el рше of ACTH which mimicked the facilitatory tentative conclusion is made that the am 
affected a scopolamine on basal .ACTH secretion, responses is related to adrenal medullary catecholamines 
alts ae in these paradigms. Thus, the main rather than to corticosteroids Ог. ACTH. (34.ref) 
was not supported. The finding that scopola- — Journal abstract. Ў 
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— 8959. Pendse, G. S. (Indian Drugs Research Assn, 
- Drug Research Lab, Poona) A note on new chemical 
‘compounds isolated from a fungus hitherto unknown. 
_ Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 107-108.—Describes the 
isolation of a new compound, Paspaline-P, closely 
“related to the cytochalasines. It was isolated from the 
Phomopsis paspali fungi, hosted by the Paspalum 
scrobiculatum (an Indian food grain). 

8960. Pfaff, Donald W. & Lewis, Catherine. (Rockefel- 
ler U, New York, NY) Film analyses of lordosis in 
female rats. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 
:317-335.—Studied the responses of 18 ovariectomized 
female Sprague-Dawley rats, subcutaneously injected 
_ with estradiol benzoate daily and with progesterone 2-6 
| hrs before testing, to 18 sexually experienced male Ss. 
- Descriptions are presented of the males and females 

during the initiation of lordosis by the female, using 
observations with films taken from a side or ventral view. 
_ Where possible, behavioral events are described objec- 
- tively, quantified, and plotted as a function of time. 
| Responses of receptive and unreceptive females to 
| mounts by the male are compared.—Journal abstract. 

8961. Pietras, Richard J. & Wenzel, Bernice M. (U 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Effects of 
androgens on body weight, feeding, and courtship 
‘behavior in the pigeon. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 289-302.—In 5 experiments adult 
male pigeons, 7 sham-operated and 29 castrated in 
"adulthood, were housed in individual cages kept in an 
isolated room with temperature and lighting controlled. 
Weekly measurements were made of ad lib food intake 
and body weight for 4 mo after surgery. Castration was 
followed by a significant depresion in body weight and 
by initially depressed but then progressively enhanced 
feeding. Food deprivation elicited an increase in food 
intake proportional to body weight loss, but castrates 
consumed less food at 100, 90, and 80% of ad lib feeding 
weight than either intact Ss or castrates treated daily 
with testosterone propionate (TP). Castrates gained 
"Weight and ate more than controls in response to daily 

intramuscular treatments with TP or 5a-dihydrotestoster- 
е (DHT, 6 mg/400 р), while androstenedione and 
drosterone were ineffective. Administration of 100 mg 
DHT subcutaneously to castrates produced a signifi- 
ant enhancement of body weight without elevating the 
level of food intake. The biological potency of these 
diverse androgens on male courtship behavior was 
ciprocal to that for weight-promoting potency. Results 
est that the structural requirements of the androgen 
есше for promoting body weight differ from those 
for stimulating sexual behavior. (34 ref)—Journal 
— abstract. 

8962. Riege, Walter H. & Cherkin, Arthur. (VA Hosp, 
pulveda, CA) Sensitive period for Feld ber 
dioxide amnesia in goldfish. Behavioral Biology, 

74(Dec), Vol 12(4, 477-490.—In 3 experiments 
Spontaneous upstream swimming of goldfish 
(N = 1118) into a quiet well was suppressed in 1 
training trial by brief electric shock. Posttraining 
treatment with normoxic carbon dioxide (CO,) solution 
(saturated with 80% CO,: 20% O;) produced retrograde 
amnesia; the extent depended upon the duration of CO, 
treatment (.5-32 min) and the training-CO, treatment 
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interval (.5-256 min). CO,-induced amnesia was г 
by treatments previously found to enhance retention 
retroactively. Complete reversal of amnesia was "ved 
when a retention-enhancing temperature shift 
abrupt shift from 25 to 10 to 25°C) closely preceded (8 
min) or followed (+8 or +16 min) the CO, treatment 
within the Ist 2 hrs after training. Beyond this sen 
period enhancing treatments were ineffective; a delay of 
64 min between CO, treatment and temperature. 
weakened the reversal effect. Both treatments, al 
in combination, had no effect upon upstream swi 
performance of noncontingently shocked controls; The 
time constraints for the posttraining amnesia reversal 
implicate processes involved in the consolidation 
memory trace. (50 ref)—Journal abstract. : 
8963. Routtenberg, Aryeh; George, Del R.; Davis, 
Leonard С. & Brunngraber, Eric G. (Northwestern: 
Cresap Neuroscience Lab) Memory consolidation and 
fucosylation of crude synaptosomal glycoprotein 
solved by gel electrophoresis: A regional study. 
vioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 461-475.—36 m 
Holtzman albino rats were assigned to | of 3 train 
conditions: control footshock only, and lea 
simple withdrawal from footshock by climbing onas 
platform. Ss were injected intraperitoneally 
fucose prior to training condition. At various int 
after training the delipidated P2 fraction of Whi 
was prepared from the temporal cortex, hippoca 
caudate-putamen, and cerebellum of each 5; 
electrophoresis was carried out using a 3-layered 
tinuous polyacrylamide-SDS system. It was fou 
as a function of training condition, there were (@) 
differences in any gel region in percentage OMMA 
rotein determined densitometrically; (b) a region?” 
into the gel and 22 mm into the gel where, as 
of training condition, statistically significant di e 
in the caudate-putamen but not the other 3 regions 
Observed in percentage of 'H-fucose incorpora 
region 26 mm from the origin where 
incorporation diffferences as a function of trai E^ 
observed in temporal cortex only; and (d) no els’ 
training on ?H-fucose incorporation in hippocamp 
cerebellum. Results indicate that quantitative 
Occur in particular brain regions in the rates 
fucose turnover of glycoproteins of particular m 
weight range after a training experience. 
—Journal abstract. 
8964. Scout: les W.; Grotelueschen, Linda 
ome fe ta State U) And 


Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vo! 
—Performed 3 experiments to clarify 
androgens in the development of sex diffe 
acquisition of active avoidance behavior in à: 
male and 231 female Holtzman albino rats. E 
my in adulthood did not affect the perfor 
sex regardless of the length of the postopera impro 
interval. Neonatal castration also failed to imp 
avoidance performance of males, but prena' 
to the antiandrogen cyproterone acetate E 
neonatal gonadectomy produced males w! ae 
acquisition and open field activity scores 


guishable from those of control females. Prenatal 
exposure to endogenous androgens was sufficient to 
organize the avoidance behavior characteristic of normal 
males, but there is no compelling evidence thát exposure 
to androgens during the prenatal period was critical to 
this effect.—Journal abstract. 2 
8965. Snowdon, Charles Т. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Production of satiety with small intraduodenal infusions 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative: & Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 231-238.—9 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats equipped with chronic intragastric 
and intraduodenal catheters received small infusions of 
various solutions through 1 catheter during spontaneous 
meals. Regardless of which compartment or which 
solution was infused, the Ss maintained a constant daily 
nutrient intake. However, all hypertonic solutions 
reduced mean meal size and increased the frequency of 
feeding when injected intraduodenally, while only 
nutritive solutions reduced mean meal size when infused 
intragastrically. Water ingestion varied with the effective 
osmotic pressure of the injected solutions, but there were 
no differences in water ingestion as a function of the 
compartment infused. Data suggest both the presence of 
a duodenal satiety mechanism and the validity of 
interpreting the meal patterns of vagotomized Ss eating a 
liquid diet as resulting from the rapid emptying of the 
diet into the duodenum. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8966. Sódersten, P. (Stanford U) Mounting behavior 
н pregnant апа pseudopregnant female rats. Hormones 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 345-354.—In 2 experi- 
od with a total of 108 female Wistar rats, mounting 
а ауіог by Ss with regular 4-day estrous cycles was 
ignificantly reduced after the induction of pregnancy, 
pseudopregnancy, or subcutaneous treatment with pro- 
толе, The mounting behavior shown by pseudo- 
EN Ss was comparable to that shown by ovariec- 
but Ss. Pseudopregnant and unmated Ss showed 
M s with pelvic thrusting with the same frequency 
FP кодеш with estradiol benzoate (ЕВ). EB stimu- 
inum display of mounts with pelvic thrusting in 
Dome ша Ss, and this behavior was not affected by 
the educ progesterone treatment. It is suggested that 
nant A of mounting in pregnant and pseudopreg- 
ан NS is due to decreased ovarian estrogen 
8967 0 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ef ade, George N. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
о! ovarian hormones on food intake and 
Physiol NM in female rats. Journal of Comparative & 
atest Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 183-193. 
tomized a a 3 experiments with a total of 63 ovariec- 
gue-Dawle, 41 ovariectomized-adrenalectomized Spra- 
еу rats in which ovarian steroids affected food 


intak 2 
mediated. b body weight. These effects were probably 
ormones y estradiol and progesterone, since these 
were е than their 


inci . more effective 

da metabolites (estrone and 5 a-pregnane-3, 
and bod; Tespectively) in altering the food intake 
Seemed nf " eight of ovariectomized Ss. Estradiol 
about which fect food intake by lowering the set point 
ent fashion oe ly weight is regulated in a dose-depend- 
Or compl id. actions of estradiol could be attenuat- 
Progestero; pletely blocked by concurrent injections of 
ne. Estradiol-treated ovariectomized Ss were 
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far more responsive to the weight- and appetite - 
promoting actions of progesterone than were 
ovariectomized-adrenalectomized Ss, suggesting that the 
[рлер action of pps on energy balance ma 

to: interfere wi. e effects of estradiol. (30 ri 
—Journal abstract. ec 
8968. Whalen, Richard E. et al. (U California, Irvine) ү 
actinomycin D 4 


Studies on the effects of intracerebral 
implants on estrogen-induced receptivity in rats. Hor- — 
mones & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 337-343,—In 3 1 
experiments ovariectomized female Sprague-Dawley rats — 
were injected subcutaneously with estrogen and progest- - x 
erone, and actinomycin D was implanted into different 5 
brain areas. Implants of actinomycin D inhibited | 
estrogen-induced lordosis behavior when applied to the — 
preoptic region within 12 hrs of estrogen treatment | 
regardless of whether the interval between implantation — — 
and testing was 29, 38, or 68 hrs. Implants 2 hrs after — | 
estrogen treatment were ineffective. Attempts to localize — — 
the site of action showed that implants into the preoptic — 
region were effective even when the implant cannulae _ 
did not pierce the ventricles, that implants into the 
caudate nucleus were ineffective even if the cannulae | 
ierced the lateral ventricles, and that implants into the — 
bra ventricle were highly effective in inhibiting lordosis 
behavior.—Journal abstract. ў 
8969. Yahr, Pauline & Thiessen, D. D. (О California, 
Irvine) control of scent marking in female 
Mongolian gerbils (1 iculatus). Behavioral _ 
Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(D, 95-101.—Ovarian hor- 
mones control a species-specific scent marking behavior 
displayed by female Mon olian gerbils. The present 
studies examined steroid induction of scent marking In 
15 female gerbils that TAY displayed the response 
rior to treatment and in 28 Ss that rarely or never scent 
marked. In Ss that regularly scent marked preoperative- 
ly, marking behavior and scent gland size decreased after 
ovariectomy and were reinstated by subcutaneous 
estrogen given alone or with progesterone. Steroid 
injections did not stimulate scent marking in ovariectom- 
ized females that scent marked very seldom [goce 
tively, although the hormones promoted gland growth. 
In contrast to other studies, estrogen and fees plus 
progesterone proved equally effective in all cases. 
—Journal abstract. 
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8970. Asratyan, E. A. (USSR Academy of Sciences, — 
Inst of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology} ч 
Moscow) [Effects of limb deafferentation on 
performance of conditioned reflexes of different de- 

of complexity and precision.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 3-9. 
— Attempts to clarify the contradictory data and views 
of different investigators as to the role of afferents of the 
somatosensory system in different types of acquired 
motor actions. Experimental findings indicate that the 
effects of total or partial deafferentation of the paws of 
dogs on the performance of conditioned reflexes are 
more serious and prolonged the more complicated and 
precise the reflexes. Ton ick disappearance of classical 
conditioned reflexes and the slow disappearance of - 
instrumental conditioned reflexes are probably explained 
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-by the properties of the functional architecture of the 
- arcs of each reflex. (19 ref)—J. Larsen. 
8971. Boyle, Peter C. & Keesey, Richard E. (U 
- Wisconsin, Madison) Chonically reduced body weight in 
_ rats sustaining lesions of the lateral hypothalamus and 
maintained on palatable diets and drinking solutions. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
_ 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 218-223.—12 male Holtzman rats 
‘sustaining lateral hypothalamic (LH) lesions regulated 

ы their body weight at a reduced level when maintained for 
— I mo postlesion upon a wet mash diet. Thereafter, for a 
E Bol of 84 days, half of these Ss were offered a high fat 
= diet, whereas the remaining Ss continued to receive wet 
— mash. A series of palatable drinking solutions were also 
offered. Body weight remained at reduced levels relative 

to 8 intake controls regardless of the diet offered, even 
- under conditions of high fluid intake generated by the 
Е atable drinking solutions. Results contradict the 
interpretation of E. J. Mufson and R. S. Wampler (see 
PA, Vol 49:428) that the lower body weight observed in 

LH-lesioned animals is secondary to lesion-produced 

“finickiness” and/or dehydration resulting from hypo- 
 dipsia. Rather, a primary shift in the set point for body 
- weight appears to underlie the reduced levels of weight 

maintenance in LH-lesioned animals. (16 ref) —Journal 
- abstract. 

8972. Burešová, Olga & Bureš, Jan. (Czechoslovak 
- Academy of Sciences, Inst of Physiology, Prague) 
Functional decortication by cortical ing depres- 

- sion does not prevent forced extinction of conditioned 
| saccharin aversion in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
7 Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 47—52. 
= —In 2 experiments conditioned taste aversion estab- 
_ lished in Druckrey hooded rats by association of 
-saccharin drinking with subsequent lithium chloride 
- intoxication decreased saccharin intake to 22% of normal 
consumption. Force-feeding saccharin to intact and 

functionally decorticate trained Ss returned saccharin 
consumption on the next day to62%(n = 18) and 77% 
(n = 19), respectively. Overtrained conditioned saccha- 
n aversion was affected by forced extinction in a 
imilar way (saccharin intake increased from 28% to 50% 
and 63%, respectively). Intact-brain Ss refused to 
‘swallow saccharin during forced feeding, while function- 
ally decorticate Ss showed no signs of aversion; 
extinction was almost equal in both cases. Application of 
lithium chloride after forced feeding of saccharin in 
- functionally decorticate Ss neither prevented extinction 

of conditioned taste aversion nor reestablished the 
aversion habit extinguished earlier with intact brain. It is 
concluded that acquisition of the conditioned taste 
aversion requires cortical input to a short-term memory 
- file, whereas decorticate extinction can be induced by 
subcortical gustatory processing analogous to the mecha- 
_ nism controlling feeding behavior during the preweaning 
ула abstract. 

: - Butcher, Larry L. & Gan, Jennifer. (U Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Effects on precise motor E 
of bilateral intrastriatal application of dopamine. Beha- 
-vioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 533-539. — Bilateral 
intrastriatal administration of dopamine (200 ug over 2 
hrs) in iproniazid-treated male Sprague-Dawley rats 
produced stereotyped movements of the jaws and 
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forelimbs. In an experimental situation. specifi 
designed to measure behaviorally the analog Kw 4 
tics of motor responses, these Ss displayed oscillatory, - ў 
choreiform-like response patterns. This motor Sympto- 
matology was not observed after intrastriatal application _ 
of dopamine or noradrenaline alone, or after intracorti-" 
cal administration of dopamine. It is concluded that 
increments in striatal dopamine may be correlated with 
the production of chorea and related reiterative motor 
rocesses.—Journal abstract. 
8974. Calhoun, Karen S.; Prewett, Michael J.; Peters, 
R. Douglas & Adams, Henry E. (U Georgia) Factors in 
the modification by isolation of electroconvulsive 
shock-produced retrograde amnesia in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 19T5(Jan), 
Vol 88(1), 373-377.—Cites earlier research which dem- 
onstrated that placing rats in a sensory-restricted 
environment during the electroconvulsive shock- (ECS) 
retention interval oan l-trial appetitive learning 
will prevent or eliminate ECS-produced retrograde 
amnesia. Exp | replicated this finding using 32 male 
Dublin albino rats in a 1-trial aversive learning aA 
indicating that this effect is not task specific. Exp Il 
attempted to determine whether illumination or the 
restricted environment was the crucial factor in this 
henomenon. 64 male Sprague-Dawley rats placed in the 
am during the ECS-retention interval, whether restrict- 
or in the colony, demonstrated retrograde amnesia 
after ECS. However, Ss left in the dark during this 
interval demonstrated little, if any, retention deficit 
rticularly if this condition was combined with B 
isolation. These studies further indicate that maps 
tion of S's general environment arier bs тар alter 
roduced retention losses.—Journal abstract. 
P3975. Crowley, William Rz Ward Ingeborg E 
Margules, D. L. (Rutgers State U, 1 
Behavior) Female lordotic behavior mediated by es 
mines in male rat. Journal of Comparative & Р hysio ү Bs 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 62-68.—In Exp 
application of serotonergic or В-айгеле ви ale 
blockers to anterior or posterior areas of the hypo! ES 
mus induced lordosis in 18 intact estrogen-primo ide 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Such treatment with ар ester 
nergic blocker or systemic administration Sr n= 
one failed to increase lordosis. In Exp + estrogen 
centrally elicited lordosis did not occur withouf rocher- 
riming. It is concluded that anatomical and ye: T 
ical similarity may exist in the каша sr adult 
mediating lordotic behavior in male and fe 
rats. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8976. de Castro, John M. & ^ ule 
(Georgia State U) Effect of fornix les poke 
induced aggression, muricide and motor ) 
albino rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec er fighting 
737-743.In Exp I a substantially low in 


iroqunney was observed in shock-induced à 
10 


mj red to 8 
ornix-lesioned male Holtzman rats as Hes Plate this 
low fighting f controls. Exp II attempt in 


low fighting frequency to a lesion-inducec. whether 
motor иу and also to determine 
another form of aggressive behavior т t 
affected by damage to the fornix. A bai hity which 
tests revealed a deficiency in motor respo 


coexisted with low shock-induced fighting frequencies in 
8 lesioned Ss, compared to 20 controls. Muricidal 
behavior was not affected. In Exp III with 8 lesioned and 
12 control Ss, no changes in shock-induced fighting 
frequencies were found in Ss which had previous 
experience with this form of aggression, despite signifi- 
cant changes in motor responsivity. Results indicate that 
the hippocampus affected motor behavior through the 
extrapyramidal motor system and played a substantial 
role in shock-induced fighting behavior. It is concluded 
that the effects of fornix lesions on aggressive behavior 
and motor ability are independent phenomena. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8977. Dean, P. (U Oxford, England) Choice reaction 
times for pattern discriminations in monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 
12(4), 465-476.— Measured the choice reaction times of 3 
thesus monkeys with inferotemporal lesions for the 
performance of learned pattern discriminations. A 
titration schedule was used to make the Ss respond as 
rapidly as possible. Although all 3 inferotemporals were 
impaired at learning the pattern discriminations, 2 were 
able to perform them as fast as 3 Ss with superior 
temporal lesions and 3 normal Ss. It is suggested that the 
behavior of the 3rd may have been pee invasion of 
foveal pestriate cortex, and that the results of the other 2 
do not support the hypothesis that inferotemporal 
removal produces a defect in pattern perception. This is 
consistent with other experiments demonstrating normal 
perception in inferotemporal animals. (French & Ger- 
man summaries) (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8978. Denisova, A. S. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst of Physiology, Leningrad) [Differentiation 
and extinction inhibition in dogs after lesion of the 
caudate nuclei.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel- 
hosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 54-59.—Evoked alimentary 
ELO conditioned reflexes in 7 dogs. Differentiation 
on was disturbed after lesion of the head of the 
les ate nuclei, in all Ss regardless of the site of the 
9а. Extinction inhibition was disturbed only after 
P. од of the dorsal part of the head of the caudate nuclei 
d Н rostral level. Results show that the caudate nuclei, 
Eon the cerebral cortex alone as had been postulated, 
Gian in the formation of differentiation and 

8979. 1 inhibition. (19 ref) —English abstract. 

б. (USSR urinyan, R. А.; Reshetnyak, V. K. & Rabin, A- 
& Pathol Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst of Normal 
tion of ee ce Moscow) [Effects of stimula- 
(Russ) таче cortical areas їп unrestrained cats.] 
Vol 221 ТА Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1972(Jan), 
stimulation of al 15.—Studied corticofugal effects of 
areas in Е the Ist and 2nd somatosensory cortical 
Teactions du „unrestrained cats, and their behavioral 
was freu ring the stimulation. An “attention reaction” 
d P iod caused by repetitive stimulation of the 
produced nsory area, but stimulation of the Ist area 

8980 no visible reactions. (29 ref) 

ted non L.; Eviatar, A. & Naray, I. (Bronx- 

responses mn Ctr, NY) Maturation of neurovestibular 
Neurolo T Шз: Developmental Medicine & Child 
and preven АЧ), Vol 1604), 435-446. -Fulbterm 
Into small (SG. хез; divided according to birthweight 
A), appropriate (AGA), and large (LGA) 
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for gestational age, were tested for nystagmus ү 
rotatory stimulation (using а torsion Wiper Mi 
caloric stimulation. 83% of AGA and 24% of SGA bab 
responded with nystagmus to torsion swing; 69% of 
AGA and 26% of SGA babies to caloric irrigation. None 
of the ош babies responded to vestibular stimula 
tion. (German, French & Spanish summaries) (30 
—P. W. Pruyser. 

8981. Gandelman, Ronald & Svare, Bruce. (К 
State U, New Brunswick) Mice: Pregnancy termin: 
lactation, and aggression. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 397-405.—Conducted 2 exper 
ments with a total of 154 female Rockland-Swiss alb 
mice. Hysterectomy on the 14th day of gestation 
combination with the immediate and repetitive prese 
tion of 1-day-old foster young podu lactation 
fighting beħavior toward adult males. The fight 
behavior was comparable to that displayed by norm 
parturient Ss. Hysterectomy alone or the presentation of 

alone initiated neither lactation nor fighting. 


u 
оешу рене prior to the 12th day 
gestation plus the presentation of foster young also | 


not initiate lactation or fighting. Ovariectomy 

in conjunction with hysterectomy on the 14th day 
pregnancy together with the resentation of } 
produced lactation but not fighting behavior, tl 
suggesting that fighting and lactation are controlled 
somewhat different hormonal _mechanisms.—/ourna 
abstract. 

8982. Gavrilova, L. ide 
Sciences, Inst of Experimental Medicine, 
[Taste sensitivity and the 
unconditioned salivation 


N. (USSR Academy of Mi 
Leningr: 


unilateral electrocoagul 
ic nucleus (STN) and o 
nuclei with direct 
beue cen dogs. Coagulation led t 
taste pathway in 11 dogs. Coagulation 
of ts picos for 6-8 wks, tested by feeding meat 
and rusk powder dissolved in .03, 05, and .06 М quinine 
solutions. It also changed the dynamics of unconditioned 
salivation without substantially altering the total amount” 
of secretion. The indicated changes were evident chiefly 
after ablation of the STN and to a lesser degree after 
ablation of other nuclei. Ablation of the nuclei of the 
anterior thalamic parts and the reticular nucleus did not 
rceptibly influence taste sensitivity and the d namics 
of salivation, although it was accompani by d 
diminution of the total amount of secretion. (39 ) 


—English abstract. m 

8983. Glick, S. D. & Marsanico, R. G. (Mt Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U New York) Time-dependent 
changes in amphetamine self-administration following 
frontal cortex ablations in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 355-359. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 28 operated, 
25 sham-operate! and 21 normal female Sprague 
Dawley albino rats. Ss were trained to intravenously self- 
administer чаш (01 mg/kg per reware 
infusion) during daily 1-hr testing sessions. Following 
removal of frontal cortex, rates of dextroamphetamin 


self-administration were higher at early (3-5 days) 
postoperative intervals but lower at later (2-4 wks) 
postoperative intervals. These and other results indicate 
" that, as a function of time after surgery, frontal Ss were 
"first hyposensitive and then became increasingly hyper- 
sensitive to the rewarding effect of dextroamphetamine. 
Journal abstract. : 
— 8984..Gold, Richard M. & Kapatos, Gregory. (U 
"Massachusetts, Amherst) Delayed h and 
- increased body length after hypothalamic knife cuts in 
-»weanling rats. Journal of Co rative & Physiological 
"Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 202-209.—In 2 experi- 
ments a total of 23 4-wk-old female Carworth albino rats 
“received parasagittal hypothalamic knife cuts. 11 Ss 
served as sham-operated controls. Polydipsia began in 
| the experimental Ss right after surgery, but hyperphagia, 
obesity, and excessive nose-anal length did not begin 
until after the Ss were 7-8 wk old. The delayed onset 
appears to await some maturational event that is 
- required for the expression of hypothalamic obesity. It 
- appears likely that puberty is the critical maturational 
event. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 
{ 8985. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana О, Кокото) The 
effect of amygdalectomy on acquisition of a classically 
conditioned fear response. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
"Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 465-466.—In an experi- 
‘ment with male albino Holtzman rats, 4 Ss were 
- subjected to bilateral amygdalectomy, and their perform- 
ance latencies on acquisition of the classically condi- 
tioned fear response were compared with the perform- 
ance of 4 normal Ss. Bilateral amygdalectomy interfered 
with acquisition of a classically conditioned fear re- 
sponse. Amygdalectomy also reduced the general level of 
. activity. The amygdaloid complex is, therefore, essential 
or the acquisition of fear-motivated behaviors. This 
inding is consistent with the results obtained for other 
- fear-motivated behavior such as active avoidance. It is 
| concluded that the specific structures which are essential 
for the acquisition of a classically conditioned fear 
response need further investigation—Journal abstract. 
8986. Gromova, E. A. & Gil'man, I. M. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst of Normal & 
А рат Physiology, Moscow) [The influence on the 
с cortex of application of serotonin to hypoth- 


cerebral 
alamic structures.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
eyatel’nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 158—164.— Studied, in 
9 grown unanesthetized cats with electrodes and cannu- 
lae implanted in the brain, the action on the cortex of 
"serotonin, adrenalin, acetylcholine, and eserine applied 
lo different structures of the hypothalamus. 20-40 ug 
“serotonin had а 2-phase effect: a generalized desyn- 
chronization and then a synchronization of brain 
- electrical activity, with corresponding shifts of evoked 
Cae appearing in response to photic stimulation. In 
_ Phase 1, Ss exhibited reactions of alertness and restless- 
- mess without motor activity; in Phase 2, sleep often 
- developed. The most pronounced effects of serotonin 
меге recorded after it was applied to the structures of the 
posterior hypothalamic-mamillary complex. It is suggest- 


serotonin in the hypothalamic area of the brain is one of 
| the mechanisms for regulating the cortical activity level 


ed that the intensity of exchange апі biosynthesis of. 
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and thus the sleep and alertness cycle. (30 ref)— English 
abstract. 

8987. Horch, K. (U Utah, Medical Ctr) Barth's 
myochordotonal organ as an acoustic sensor in ће: - 
ghost crab, Ocypode. Experientia, 1974, Vol 306), 
630-631.— Tested the importance of Barth's organ in 
intraspecific communication. The organ was shown to be 
the Ss' only receptor sensitive to high frequency sounds. 
The organ is believed to be used for detection of acoustic 
signals, and probably crucial for intraspecific communi- : 
cation among crustaceans. 


8988. Hranchuk, Kenneth B. & Webster, William С.“ - К 


(Carleton U, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Interocular 
transfer of lateral mirror-image discrimination by cats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 368-372.—Interocular transfer of 
mirror-image discriminations has been shown to be 
paradoxical in split-chiasm monkeys tested in a lighted 
Wisconsin General Test Apparatus (WGTA) with 3- 
dimensional forms, but veridical in split-chiasm cats 
tested in a darkened 2-choice discrimination box with 
transilluminated patterns. In the present study, 8 split- 
chiasm cats showed veridical interocular transfer ofa 
mirror-image and a non-mirror-image discrimination in 
a WGTA or a 2-choice discrimination box. On the basis 
of the testing parameters used, it is argued that the 
discrepancy in the literature arises from a species 
difference (having a behavioral rather than a gross 
neurological basis) and not from differences in behavior- 
al testing apparatus or mode of stimulus presentation. 
16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ў $98. Johnston, V. S.; Hart, M. & Howell, W. oa 
Mexico State U) The nature of the medial wall po 
the rat. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 497- 
—In 2 experiments, spatial and temporal КАКЕ, 
alternation tasks were run in a computerized жой 
apparatus їп an attempt to characterize the bebana 
deficit which resulted from frontopolar (N = pi d 
medial cortex lesions (№ = 11) in male hoode Ric 
albino rats. The medial cortex. lesions caused i i 
behavioral impairment on both tasks. The deoo 
characterized as an inability to temporally p: wi 
recent events. This interpretation is consisten. uum 
theories of primate frontal lobe function based on French 
data obtained in nonhuman primates and man. 
& German summaries) (21 Diete iiir 

8990. Kadobayashi, Iwao & Nakam! ion of 
(Kyoto Prefectual U of Medicine, Japan) Modification 
visual, auditory, and somatosensory evoked relation. 
in cortical primary receiving areas by nigral s ied 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(3), 260-262.—Inves ig pi 
effects of stimulation of the substantia nigra i 30 cats 
visual, auditory, and somatosensory responses i ас 
lightly anesthetized with pentobarbital. эши ка] 
flash from a xenon lamp, a click, anda Fr: with stereo- 
shock, respectively. Stimulation was effecte eel needles 
taxically placed .1-mm insulated stainless st pem 
There was an increased amplitude of pono primary 
nents of all 3 evoked responses in Cort tioning-test 
receiving areas. An effect of the con AE prod- 
interval was also noted. Nigral stimulation аша ja 
uced no response. It is concluded that the 
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nigra has "nonspecific" functions in the brain stem. 
(German summary) (18 ref)—C. Wright. 

8991. Kalashnikova, N. S. (Medical Inst, Voroshi- 
lovgrad, USSR) [The role of the claustrum in condi- 
tioned activity.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel- 
nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 76-81 — Electricall stimu- 
lated the claustrum in 5 cats, and thus inhibited 
conditioned alimentary motor reflexes. The reflex was 
inhibited either completely or in its separate links, 
depending on the moment of stimulation. Lesion and 
ablation of the claustrum also caused disappearance of 
the conditioned reflexes, observed for 3-4 wks. (19 ref) 
—English abstract. 

8992. Lanier, Linda P. & Isaacson, Robert L. (U 
Florida) Activity changes related to the location of 
lesions іп the hippocampus. Behavioral Biology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 59-69.—Studied the effects of 
dorsal or ventral hippocampal lesions, as related to 
extent of damage to cytoarchitectural fields, on open- 
field activity: 30 male Long-Evans hooded rats with 
dorsal, ventral, or near-total ippocampal damage, 5 Ss 
with lesions restricted to the neocortex, and 5 operated 
controls without damage to the brain were given daily 5- 
min open-field activity tests in 9 postoperative testin 
sessions. Ss with dorsal or near-total d 
damage had significantly more destruction of CA1 fields 
than Ss with ventral hippocampal damage. In contrast, 
Ss with ventral or near-total hippocampal damage had 
Significantly more damage to CA3 fields than Ss with 
dorsal damage and were significantly more active than 
the other groups. However, results of within-group 
correlational analyses indicate that differential CA field 
destruction was not correlated with open-field activity. 
(19 tef}—Journal abstract. 

0 8993. Leith, Nancy Ј. & Barrett, Robert Ј. (Vanderbilt 
mue School) Effects of hippocampal microinjec- 

15 of d-amphetamine and scopolamine on active 
каке behavior in rats. Journal of Comparative & 

hysiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 285-299. 
m 00 male Sprague-Dawley rats received bilateral 
Jections of 20 or 40 yg of dextroamphetamine or 
Scopolamine into the dorsal or ventral hi ipocampus 
por to each of 8 daily training sessions in a басыла 
ae active avoidance task. Scopolamine, but not 
bo oamphetamine, facilitated avoidance responding in 
i ы. with the effect being greatest following 

3 | ration of 20 ug into the dorsal hippocampus. On 
eid ud 10, all Ss received saline injections and were 

Ed transfer of responding to the nondrug state. A 
Whether th of performance occurred irrespective of 

е drug had facilitated avoidance responding. 
nation кешсе changes were greater following termi- 
@ йз, a п cpolumme than dextroamphetamine injec- 

» and in DO case were so great as those previously 


Te : À 
ре following peripheral injections of the drugs. (53 


ournal abstract. 


994, LeVere, T. E. & М 
Hs » T. E. orlock, Gerald W. (North 
dm State U, Raleigh) The influence of preoperative 
Ша the recovery of a successive brightness 
Фу) faig Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
ooded rats ol 4(5-B), 507-509.—Data from 28 male 
choice Би show that the recovery of a successive 2- 
rightness discrimination following posterior 
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neodecortication was significantly impaired if the rein- 
forcement ков of the postoperative task were 
the reverse of those learned preoperatively. Results 
replicate a simultaneous 2-choice brightness discrimina- | 
tion.—Journal abstract. E. 
8995. Livesey, P. J. & Rankine-Wilson, J. (U Western | E 
Australia, Nedlands) Delayed alternation learning under 
electrical (blocking) stimulation of the caudate nucleus — 
in the cat. Journal y C ‘ative & Physiologi 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 342-354.—Of 9 yo 
adult cats with electrodes implanted in the dod e 
caudate nucleus, 4 had previously reached criterion on a 
delayed alternation task. Tested under alternati 


tion did not affect the learning of a visual discriminatio 
The remaining 5 Ss were trained on delayed alternati 
with alternating stimulation and nonstimulation co 
tions. Under stimulation, performance remained near | 
chance levels. These Ss were tested on position I 
and reversal, and under unilateral stimulation. Re: 
support the view that the caudate nucleus and рге! 
cortex mediate separate aspects of delayed resp 
behavior. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. Б. 
8996. Lockhart, Mel & Moore, John W. (U Massachu- и 
setts, Amherst) Classical differential and operant condi- 
tioning in rabbits (Oryctolagus cuniculus) with sep 
lesions. Journal of Comparative & УЙШДЕ Psycholo- | 
ol 88(1), 147-154.—12 no New. 
land white rabbits and 12 with septal lesions received. 


acquisition and asym 
conditioned stimuli di 


Results are discussed in rel D 1 
(1966) response disinhibition analysis of septal function, - 
and an habituation hy| 
Ji il abstract. 1 
8997. Malakhovskaya, D. B. (USSR Ens 3 
Sciences, Sechenov Inst of Evolutionary Physiology & _ 
Biochemistry, Leningrad) [Effect of cortical divaricate - 
on the conditioned cleaning reflex in y 
rabbits.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 
oor. Vol 22(1), 89-96.—Evoked a conditioned 
cleaning reflex in 11 rabbits 10 days old. At the end of - 
the Ist and beginning of the 2nd mo of life, when the | 
reflex had been well stabilized, trepanation holes were - 
made in the occipital- arietal areas, one on each side, to _ 
apply a potassium ch огде solution to the dura mater. - 
24-48 hrs after the operation, à training session was _ 
carried out during cortical divaricate depression induced 
by application of the solution (2-25% in different cases) P 


r 
5 


The spreading of the cortical depression was observed by 
EEG records from the motor cortex. In all the training 
sessions made during the divaricate depression, the 
number of effective trials was considerably reduced. 
When the depression ended the conditioned reflex was 
recovered. Results suggest that under normal conditions 
the reflex is achieved with the involvement of the 
cerebral cortex. (36 ref) —English abstract. 

8998. Marshall, Leslie B. & Smith, Orville A. (U 
“Washington, Regional Primate Research Ctr) Prefrontal 
control of conditioned suppression and associated 
- cardiovascular variables in the monkey (Macaca mulat- 

ta). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
бра vA 8&(, 21-35.— Trained 17 eA rhesus 
“monkeys in а discriminated conditioned emotional 
responses оро. The discriminated conditioned 
response (CR) complex consisted of barpress suppres- 
sion, increased terminal aortic blood flow, and increased 
arterial pressure. Barpress suppression and blood-flow 
responses were temporarily eliminated by single-stage 
bilateral prefrontal lobectomy but not by extensive 
posterior cortical ablation, 2-stage prefrontal lobe re- 
‘moval, or 3-stage prefrontal cortical surface ablation. 
The blood pressure CR was attenuated by almost every 
surgical operation. The changes in heart rate paralleled 
changes in general activity. Data indicate that the 
prefrontal lobes influenced the conditioned suppression 
of ongoing rewarded behavior and the vascular respon- 
ses accompanying the suppression, The time course for 
recovery of the somatic CR after lobectomy differed 
- from those of the cardiovascular CRs. (33 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8999. Mast, M.; Blanchard, R. J. & Matsumoto, R. (U 
Hawaii) Stimulus control of aggression. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5- 

_ А), 454-456.— Results of 2 experiments indicate that in 
| contrast to enucleation or deafening, olfactory bulbecto- 
_ my increased mouse-killing in male Wistar-derived rats 
(N = 58). Mice coated with lavender oil were killed 
more frequently by intact rats. Results of these and 
| previous experiments indicate that olfactory bulbectomy 
releases an inhibition of mouse-killing in the rat, and 
— suggest a specific mechanism for such inhibition. 
_ Journal abstract. 
-.—. 9000. Meyer, Cornelius C. (Quinnipiac Coll) Effects 
- of lesions in the medial preoptic region on precocial 
- copulation in the male chick. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 377-381—Male Rhode Island 
Red X White Rock chicks showing androgen-induced 
precocial copulation to a prone hand were given bilateral 
electrolytic lesions in the medial preoptic region. Symme- 
ical lesions (n = 16) in the medial preoptic area 
disrupted copulatory behavior over the 10-day postoper- 
ative test period. Asymmetrical or sham lesions (n = 12 
_ and 15, respectively) did not differentially affect copula- 
_ tory activity. Postoperative records indicated that all Ss 
_ Showed similar increases in weight gain and comb size. 
j peius abstract. 
9001. Nie, V.; Maccabe, J. J.; Ettlinger, G. & Driver, 
М. V. (Inst of Psychiatry,- London, England) The 
development of secondary epileptic discharges in the 
. rhesus monkey after commissure section. Electroence- 
phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1914(Nov), Vol 
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37(5), 473-481.—9 rhesus monkeys had total or partial 
division of the forebrain commissures, the massa 
intermedia of the thalamus, and the posterior commis- 
sures. Celluloid caps containing aluminum hydroxide 
were then placed unilaterally on posterior parietal cortex 
in 5 Ss. Monthly EEG recordings were taken from all Ss. 
All 5 Ss with epileptogenic implants showed abnormal 
spike discharges over the primary hemisphere; in 
addition, transmitted discharges from the primary to the 
secondary hemisphere were noted. 4 Ss had unexpected 
contralateral EEG abnormalities (both ictal and interic- 
tal) which were independent in time of primary discharg- 
es. In all 4 of these Ss histological findings indicate 
complete division of the corpus callosum, anterior and 
posterior commissures, and of the massa intermedia. It is 
suggested that the arti, as spread neuronally from the 
primary to the secondary hemisphere by way of certain 
remaining pathways. (French  summary)—Journal 
summary. 

9002. Oke, Arvin F.; Mendelson, Joseph & Justesen, 
Don R. (VA Hosp, Lab of Experimental Neuropsycholo- 
gy, Kansas City, MO) Cortical hypothermia is a sequela 
of Isive shock. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol 
248(5447), 437-439.—Studied the relationship between 
amnesia-inducing electroconvulsive treatment (ЕСТ) 
and cortical hypothermia in 8 mature rats. Ss were 
implanted with electrodes used both to administer ECT 
and to record the electrocorticogram. Major findings 
were that (a) a reversible cortical hypothermia 1s à 
consequence of an amnesia-inducing ECT and (b) the 
hypothermia is associated with an alternation of electro- 
cortical activity. The degree of hypothermia that B. 
exhibited after ECT was less severe than that which has 
been previously reported as necessary to b 
amnesia by partial immersion of the murine anim 
cold water.—R. S. Albin. Russell 

9003. Overstreet, D. H.; Vasquez, Beatriz J. & penis 
R. W. (Flinders U South Australia, School of Biol We 
Sciences) Reduced behavioural effects of nt d 
campally administered carbachol in rats ы, Nov) 
cholinesterase activity. Neuropharmacology, 19 4 ^ 
Vol 13(10-11), 911-917.— Studied the effects of pes 
hippocampal administration of carbachol on of ae 
trial single alternation performance in 2 Lust before 
Sprague-Dawley rats. 6 Ss were examined bo! 1 fluoro- 
and after chronic treatment with айворгору sterase 
phosphate (DFP), an irreversible antichol Ше i 
agent, and 6 Ss before and after treatment mimetic, 
arachis oil vehicle. Initially, carbachol, a cholino e d 
produced a dose-dependent decrease in the As dose- 
reinforced responses in both groups. A аши A 
dependence was found after chronic treat 
arachis oil. However, Ss chronically treated Меле п уо 
were unaffected. Results suggest that the er be 
cholinergic receptors in the hippocampi къ “his 
reduced during chronic treatment. with derlying the 
reduced sensitivity may be 1 mechanism un р. (27 ref) 
development of behavioral tolerance to DFF. 
—Journal abstract. Baltimore 

9004. Rabin, Bernard M. (U Maryland. f^ еқі 
County) Independence of food intake айк the rat, 
following ventromedial hypothalamic озот 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 1306), 
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—Lesions of the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothala- 
mus that did not cause overeating caused significantly 
greater accumulations of body fat in 24 male albino rats 
maintained on an ad lib diet than in 8 controls. Lesioned 
Ss that overate showed a still greater percentage of body 
fat. Results indicate that obesity caused by medial 

hypothalamic lesions can result from both pri 
metabolic disturbances and from overeating, and that 
experimental obesity consistently results from ven- 
tromedial hypothalamic lesions independently of the 
development of hyperphagia. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9005. Roldán, E.; Alvarez-Pelaez, R. & Fernandez de 
Molina, A. (Inst Cajal, Madrid, Spain) Electrographic 
study of the amygdaloid defense response. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 779-787.—In 14 adult 
cats with chronic indwelling multiple electrodes, changes 
in the electrical activity of limbic and hypothalamic 
structures simultaneous with or following the amygdal- 
oid defense response were assessed. Electrical stimula- 
tion of the dorsomedial amygdala consistently elicited a 
defense response without the simultaneous development 
of synchronous discharges. High amplitude discharges 
and afterdischarges recorded from the dorsom ial 
amygdala following stimulation of the nucleus basalis 
pars parvocellularis did not necessarily lead to the 
development of the defense response. Stimulation of the 
dorsomedial amygdala superimposed on previously 
elicited afterdischarges produced a defense response 
associated with a reduction in the amplitude and 
frequency of the discharges. Results are interpreted in 
terms of an interfering action of paroxismal activity on 
the amygdalo-hypothalamic substrate for the defense 

Tesponse. (50 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Б 9006. Ruth, Russell Е.; Rosenfeld, J. Peter; Harris, 
ed M. & Birkel, Paul. (Northwestern U, Cresap 
кесе Lab) Effects of aversive and rewarding 
electrical brain stimulation on auditory evoked respon- 
Я in albino rat tectum. Physiology & Behavior, 
eh (Dec), Vol 13(6), 729-735.—Auditory evoked re- 
DE in the tectum of 14 Holtzman rats yielded 
tion цоп to aversive electrical brain stimula- 
ES 9f either contralateral mesencephalic central gray or 
NRE colliculus. Effects of stimulation on 
aise ава auditory potentials were abolished by 
ш ital and curare, implying tympanic muscle 
effects ion due to reticular activation. Brain stimulation 
rA pred identical pharmacological manipulations 
colliculus "огу responses were led from deep superior 
CORE e lowing independence from reticular process- 
D * $ occurring in inferior colliculus, 1 synapse 
Superior ewarding brain stimulation also affected deep 
ih ы potentials but interacted in an 
Sy Journal Eurer with nonspecific process. (49 ref) 
ка 7, Schneider, Allen M. (Swarthmore Coll) Retro- 
197 E and the "reminder effect." Science, 
хапа УГ 18664169), 1135-1136.— Discusses the 
55:8787) а sdvanced by P. E. Gold et al (see PA, Vol 
footshock ее mechanism whereby noncontingent 
Tesponse in a FS) restores memory for a learned 
that Gold ries animals. It is considered possible 
Al's learning interpretation of NCFS is 


correct, but their experiment does not provide unequivo- | 
cal support for that обол. E uo E 

9008. Sclafani, Anthony; Berner, Charles ЇЧ. & Maul, | 
Glen. (Brooklyn Coll, aiy U New York) Multiple knife | 
cuts between the medial and lateral hypothalamus in | 
the rat: A reevaluation of feeding 
try. Journal of C tive & Physiological Psychology 
1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 210-217.—In 2 experiments sin 
or шше sets of bilateral knife cuts were made їп 
total of 73 female CFE rats just lateral to the ventromk 
ial hypothalamus (УМН) and/or just medial to | 
lateral hypothalmus (LH). The lateral VMH knife. 
by themselves produced greater hyperp ja and ol 
than did the medial LH cuts. The lateral VMH knife ci 
also significantly increased food intake and body wei; 
in Ss previously given bilateral cuts along the medial 
border. Pu indicate that the feeding inhibit 
fibers responsible for the hyperphagia syndrome do- 
project from the VMH to the LH, and this calls | 
reevaluation of hypothalamic circuitry. It was 
discovered that sham surgery in 7 Ss had a signifies 

drome prod 
uced by hypothalamic e cuts. (25 ref)—J 
abstract. 

9009. Sclafani, Anthony; Gale, Steven К. & Maul, - 
Glen. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) The effects of 
knife cuts between the medial and lateral hypot! us 
on feeding and LH self-stimulation in the rat. Behavi 
Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 491-500.—9 female 
strain rats which received bilateral parasagittal knife с 
between the ventromedial (VMH) and lateral hypoth 
mus (LH) increased their food intake and body wei 
during a 2-wk postoperative period. The knife-cut Ss | 
not, however, increase or decrease their LH self-stimula- 
tion behavior gone this period com to 6 sham: 
operated controls. Results question / 

VMH inhibits the LH but are consistent with the recent 
suggestion that these hypothalamic areas involve differ- 
ent body-weight setpoint mechanisms. (20 ref)—Journ 


t. 
с. у. eie тана Cu 
Academy of Sciences, Paviov nst ol sio! ogy, 
ingrad) [Conditioned activity of rats with mno 
n loid complex.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 


implanted in the esl ae 
Vysshei_ Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 

.—Conducted experiments on а total of 49 male - 
eae o э the avoidance reaction 


including controls) to study action 
Fer bilateral im lantation of serotonin. Implantation in 
the amygdala inhibited development of the avoidance 
reaction and depressed its reproduction. Implantation in 
the cerebral cortex had Ае substantial influence on 

ditioned activity. (24 ге! р 

ott. Shapiro, 5 ; Schuckman, Harold; Sussman, Т 
Daniel & Tucker, А. Marie. (Queens Coll, City U New. 
York) Effects of telencephalic lesions on the gill cover 
response ghting fish. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Dec), Vol 136), 749-155.—Gill cover exten- 
sion, a component of the fighting pattern of Siamese 
fighting fish, Betta splendens, was observed in 7 telence- 
phalic-lesioned and 7 sham-operated Ss during exposure 
to mirror image and live Betta stimuli. The conspecifi 
stimulus elicited more frequent and longer duration | gill 
cover (operculum) responses than the mirror stim 1 


suppressive effect on the rphagia s' 
i ale 
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‘Lesioning decreased the frequency of gill cover responses 

to both stimuli. The mean duration of the gill cover 
response was not affected by lesioning and, unlike 
_ response rate, did not decrease (habituate) with repeated 
‘stimulus presentation. Lesioning reduced the efficiency 
- of food retrieval and tended to reduce activity level. It is 
‘concluded that behavioral changes may be related to the 
extent of the lesion. Results are discussed in relation to 
current hypotheses concerning forebrain function. (29 
-ref)—Journal abstract. 

9012. Sherman, S. Murray. (U Virginia, Medical 
School) Monocularly deprived cats: Improvement of the 
С 's vision by visual decortication. Science, 

1974(Oct), Vol 186(4160), 267-269.— Tested 3 monocu- 
arly deprived cats for visual perimetry before and after 
visual cortex lesions. Such a lesion greatly enhanced the 
deprived eye's performance and impaired that of the 
nondeprived eye so that the pronounced preoperative 
interocular asymmetry was lost postoperatively. Appar- 
ently this destruction of abnormal corticotectal pathways 
allows the expression of previously pessum, л normal 
retinotectal pathways. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9013. Simpson, C. W.; Baile, C. A. & Krabill, L. F. 
(State University Coll New York, Brockport) Neuro- 
chemical coding for feeding in sheep and steers. 
Journal of Comparative & кук Уус Бу, 
1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 176-182.—Feeding responses of 8 
sheep (wethers) and 8 steers were compared followin; 
intraventricular injection of a-adrenergic agonists an 
antagonists in 2-hr tests. In sheep, injection of the a- 

- agonist levonorepinephrine (I-NE) (140-1,120 nmoles) 
increased feed intakes 288% and 388% compared with 
intakes following synthetic cerebrospinal fluid. This 
response was blocked by the a-antagonist phenoxyben- 
zamine, whereas the antagonist alone decreased feed 
intake. The a-adrenergic antagonist propranolol did not 
modify the I-NE response. A purer but weaker a-agonist 

- levophenylephrine, resulted in increased feed intake 

_ that was blocked by phenoxybenzamine. In contrast to 

- the feeding responses of sheep, I-NE caused h phagia 

_ їп steers, reducing intakes as much as 58% in 2-hr tests 

over doses ranging 42-27,800 nmoles. Phenoxybenza- 
mine blocked the l-NE-induced hypophagia in steers; 
when injected alone, it increased feed intakes 181% of 

- control values. Changes in feedin following |-NE 

injections are probably not attributable to changes in 

- temperature, fat mobilization, or stupor. Data support 

the hypothesis of an a-adrenergic-coded system for 
feeding in sheep and for satiety in steers. (24 ref) 

- —Journal abstract. 

—.. 9014. Sitdikova, V. V. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 

_ Pavlov Inst of Physiology, Leningrad) еә of 

{ l stimulation of the hippocampus on i 

- shaking-off conditioned reflexes during development in 

.rabbits.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 

_ 1972(an), Vol 22(1), 6875.—Stimulated the dorsal 

hippocampus in 19 rabbits, changing the course of 

. defensive shaking-off conditioned reflexes. In young Ss 
(1 and 3 mo), the stimulation only facilitated the 

defensive reflexes, regardless of the intensity of the 
current. This was shown by the considerable increase in 
the number of shaking movements in response to the 

. positive signal. In 6-mo-old Ss, ап inhibitory influence 
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was observed along with the facilitating effect. The 
differentiation reflex was disinhibited after stimulation 
of the hippocampus only in 4-wk-old Ss, remainin 
unchanged in 3- and 6-mo-old Ss. (35 ref)—Engli 
abstract. 

9015. Slotnick, Burton M. & Nigrosh, Barry J. 
(American U) Maternal behavior of mice with cingulate 
cortical, amygdala, or septal lesions. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol SK). 
118-127.—Evaluated nest building, pup retrieving, and 
pup survival and growth in 11 primiparous female CF-] 
strain mice and in 36 others with cingulate cortical, 
neocortical, amygdala, or septal lesions. Ss with neocorti- 
cal or am А lesions showed little ог no deficits in 
maternal B Ss with septal lesions were severely 
impaired in all aspects of maternal care. These did not 
build nests, showed a variety of aberrant behaviors 
during pup retrieving, and their pups died or gained 
significantly less weight than those of controls. Ss with 
cingulate cortical lesions retrieved pups more slowly than 
controls, and retrieving deficits were correlated with the 
extent of retrograde degeneration found in the anterior 
thalamic nuclei. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Suvorov, N. F. & Shapovalova, K. B. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst of Physio 
Leningrad) [Analysis of the central mechanisms of the 
instrumental defensive reflex.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 26-6 
ducted repeated experiments on 7 dogs to ШО, С 
effect of lesion of the cortical projection areas C, and 
of the ventroposterior nucleus (VPN) and partial ыш 
of the posterior nuclear group (PNG) of the thalamus e 
the formation and perfection of motor instrumen 
reflexes linked with the maintenance of a certain p 
as well as on the recovery of preliminarily res 
reflexes of this type. VPN and PNG were importan ial 
the formation and maintenance of a stable instr 
reaction. Ablation of the same thalamic Des did 
preliminary evocation and stabilization of ree Ет 
not bring about any considerable changes in UE, 
More drastic and longer disturbances in evoking (after 
mental postural tonic reflexes and in their pee a 
preliminary evocation) occurred after ablation udi 
contralateral somatosensory cortical areas, partic ieri 
the lesion spread to the bottom and walls of Пе E 
suprasylvian fissure. It is suggested. that ај in 
postural tonic defensive reaction is fixed bilai Engl 
the cortical projection areas C, and C,. (35 ref)— 
abstract. З 

9017. Talalaenko, А. N. (Gorky Medical Inst, De 
netsk USSR) [Neurochemlcal m 
inhibitory influence of the hippoca E noi 
ance reaction in rats.] (Russ) Zhurnal aros dd the 
Deyatel’nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 22(1), 97-103. Ч (САВА), 
results of applying gamma-aminobutyric ас! de 
noradrenaline, serotonin, and their Ee І 
dorsal hippocampus оп the latency of = A substan- 
reaction in 34 male rats. Bioamines and GA influence 
tially increased reaction latency. The inhibitory weak- 
of noradrenaline on the avoidance reaction d chlor- 
ened by phentolamine, dehydroergotamme, effect of 
promazine but not by propranolol. 1 ‘ected in 
serotonin was eliminated 5 morphine inj 
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dorsal hippocampus and was not changed by methyser- 

ide administration. At the same time, antagonists of 
serotonin and of the adrenolytics did not prevent the 
depressing effect of GABA on the avoidance reaction. 
Results show that the depressing influence of bioamines 
on the conditioned defensive reflex is achieved through 
the alpha-adreno- and M-serotonin-sensitive structures 
of the dorsal hippocampus. The depressive effect of 
GABA on the avoidance reaction is not due to the action 
of acid on these receptive structures. (35 ref) —English 
abstract. 

9018. Teschke, Eric J.; Maser, Jack D. & Gallup, 
Gordon G. (Tulane U) Cortical involvement in tonic 
immobility ("animal hypnosis"): Effect of 
cortical depression. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
13(1), 139-143.—Either 25% potassium chloride (KCI) 
solution or .9% saline was applied to the surface of the 
brain of 20 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss were restrained 
on their dorsal surface and duration of the tonic 
immobility response (animal hypnosis) observed for 20 
consecutive trials. Ss that received KCI showed signifi- 
cantly longer durations of tonic immobility than did 
saline Ss and 4 intact controls. A cyclic pattern of high to 
low durations was also found. Data support W. R. 
Klemm’s (1971) neural model of tonic immobility which 
Suggests that the neocortex inhibits a brain-stem immo- 
bility control center.—Journal abstract. 

9019. Treichler, F. Robert. (Kent State U) Two-stage 
frontal lesion influences upon severity of delayed- 
response deficit. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
13(1), 35-47.—33 female rhesus monkeys underwent 1- 
or 2-stage bilateral aspirative removal of frontal cortical 
areas after acquisition of 5-sec spatial delayed response. 
Some Ss were tested for retention as normals, and all 
were eventually tested under some postoperative condi- 
tion. Relative to normal retention, l-stage dorsolateral 
Temovals produced severe deficits. 2-stage removals, 
divided into zones above or below the principal sulcus, 
generally yielded lesser severity, but this property was 
also influenced by the order and, to a lesser degree, the 
extent of these lesions. Some potential bases for the 
Consequences of serial removals are discussed. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

Ph 9020. Ursin, Holger & Divac, Ivan. (U Bergen, Inst of 
и, ООБУ. Norway) Emotional behavior їп feral cats 
js ablations of prefrontal cortex and subsequent 
odd in amygdala. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
atm оу, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 36-39.— Bilateral 
Mut aa of gyrus proreus in 6 cats did not significantly 
ki either the intensity or the pattern of flight behavior 
bens Confrontation "with a human. The scores for 
lont. behavior were reduced in only 2 Ss. Subsequent 
ауны the гоѕіга part of the basolateral nuclei of 
ee reduced flight and transiently decreased 
oh eed in all Ss. It is concluded that the 
and def Cortex does not seem necessary for the flight 
HS уе responding observed in feral cats. The role 
caf ees in the regulation of these behaviors is 

9021, - (26 ref}—Journal abstract. 

Michael Wada, Juhn A.; Sato, Mitsumoto & Corcoran, 
Чеш» к (U British Columbia, Div of Neurological 
Ceptibility 22с0ЧУет, Canada) Persistent seizure sus- 

ity and recurrent spontaneous seizures in 
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kindled cats. Epilepsia, 1974(Dec), Vol 15(4), 465-478. | 
—Daily unilateral electrical stimulation of initi 
subconvulsive amygdala resulted in progressive devel 
ment of seizures (kindling) in 21 adult male 

culminating in generalized convulsive seizures of focal 
onset that could occur spontaneously. Kindled cerebral 
тен icity persisted for up to 12 mo and was | 
characterized by both interictal spike discharges of | 
consistent morphology and localization, and an “all or | 
none" response to stimulation at the generalized 
triggering threshold. Pentylenetetrazol enhanced 
frequency of interictal discharge without changing | 
localization or morphology, and caused g 
seizures with focal onset exactly like those uced by 
unilateral stimulation of the amygdala. Fin indicat 
that ted electrical stimulation of pe рг 
uced widespread alteration of brain function resulting in 
a permanent state of epileptogenicity. Kindling t 
qualifies as an experimental model reminiscent of certain 
types of human epilepsy. (French, Spanish, & T 


summaries)—Journal summary. А 
9022. Ward, Ingeborg L.; , William 
Zemlan, Frank P. & Margules, D. L. (Villanova 


ior in 18 estrogen-primed ovariectomized female Spri 
gue-Dawley rats by direct application of progesterone or 
serotonergic or ff-adrenergic receptor blockers to speci 
telencephalic, anterior hypothalamic-medial 
posterior hypothalamic sites. Blockade of the a-adr 
nergic system was ineffective in facilitating lordosis, as | 
was the application of the active drugs to control sites in | 
the thalamus or basal ganglia. Female soliciting behavior ' 
was not evoked by any of the treatments. It is concluded | 
that the lordotic behavior component of the female rat's | 
estrous behavior pattern is inhi 


ited by a specific central | 
monoaminergic system that also responds to progest 
one. Soliciting behavior appears to be mei iated by | 
systems that are anatomically, and possibly neurochemi- 
cally, separable from those regulating lordosis. (57 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 12 


124), 567-571.—The water-soluble fraction from the 
brains of C57BL/6J male mice which had been trained 
of aggressiveness was transferred to 
the same sex and strain by subdural 
injection. An inversion effect was seen wherein the 
recipients of trained aggressor brain material were 
significantly less aggressive 
untrained brain material. 
unexpected findings are discussed. 


abstract. ае Roe ш 


9024. Whishaw, lan О. & 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Anterior hypothalamic. 


electrical stimulation and hippocampal EEG in the rat: 
Suppressed EEG, locomotion, self-stimulation and 
inhibition of shock avoidance. Behavioral Wo 
1975(Jan) Vol 13(1), 1-20.—Stimulated 101 freely 
moving male Sprague-Dawley albino rats via electro 


"s 
à 


implanted in the forebrain and brainstem while concur- 

t hippocampal EEG and behavior were recorded. 
Simulation of the preoptic-anterior hypothalamus and 
lateral hypothalamus produced desynchronization of 
slow hippocampal EEG but either increased or left fast 
а EEG unchanged. Increases in stimulation 
voltage prose intensity-related decreases in hippo- 
c EG amplitude, increases in distance Ss ran, and 
increases in barpress rates. Stimulation in the medial 
hypothalamus produced hippocampal rhythmical slow 
activity, no change in fast activity, stimulus-bound 
running, and supported self-stimulation. On a jump- 
avoidance task, anterior and lateral hypothalamic 
stimulation disrupted performance, while medial hypoth- 
alamic stimulation did not. Stimulation of 2 sites in the 
medial septum and 7 in the dentate gyrus inhibited 

oing movement and depressed amplitude of slow and 
fast activity. Results suggest that movement inhibition 
may be related to depression of slow and fast activity, 
that rewarding properties of stimulation are not neces- 
sarily related to either slow or fast hippocampal EEG 
changes, and that stimulation which produces either 
rhythmic slow activity or desynchronization can differ- 
entially affect performance on a motor task. (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9025. Wilcott, R. C. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Skeletal and autonomic inhibition from low-frequency 
electrical stimulation of the cat's brain. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 487-496.— Results obtained at 
the head of the caudate nucleus and at parts of the 
frontal cortex of the cat indicate that these 2 structures 
are part of a common inhibitory system for both skeletal 
and autonomic responses. The inhibition of autonomic 
activity in the cat immobilized by flaxedil suggests that 

this inhibitory system may have a direct influence on 
autonomic centers in the brain. (French & German 
- summaries) (22 ref) 
. 9026. Woodruff, Michael L.; Hatton, Daniel C. & 
Meyer, Merle E. (U Florida) Hippocampal ablation 
Е prolongs immobility response in rabbits (Oryctolagus 
cuniculus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 329-334.—Hypothes- 
ized that damage to the hippocampus would reduce tonic 
Biobiliy in rabbits. 2 measures were used with 14 
implanted and 6 control Dutch Belt rabbits: the number 
of successful inductions of tonic immobility in a test 
“session and the duration of each successful immobiliza- 
"tion. Both of these measures increased in Ss with 
ppocampal lesions rather than decreased as expected. 
Tt is suggested that the hippocampus may act to suppress 
po ongoing dominant or prepotent response, ced 
E pone involves movement or cessation of move- 
шепн. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
3 . 9027. Woodruff, Michael L.; Kearley, Richard C. & 
_ Isaacson, Robert L. (Middlebury Coll) Deficient bright- 
. ness discrimination acquisition produced by daily 
Bontracranial injections of penicillin in rats. Behavioral 
дю ^ 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 445-460.—12 male Wistar 
albino rats with unilateral epileptiform foci produced by 
ос рро of penicillin into either occipital cortex 


Or hippocampus were trained on an operant visual 
“discrimination. Both of the experimental groups were 
retarded in the acquisition of the discrimination, but the 
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Ss with foci in the occipital cortex demonstrated a more 
severe impairment, despite the fact that seconi 
i pe discharges appeared in hippocampus and 
visual cortex under both conditions. As a control for the 
nonepileptiform properties of the penicillin, 12 Ss 
received intracranial injections of sodium sulfadiazine, 
Ss injected with this drug were not significantly different 
from 6 normal controls in the percentage of correct 
nses emitted, despite reduced response rates. After 
5-7 days of treatment this drug produced some S 
seizure activity which was unrelated to performance. On 
Day 11 of discrimination training the Ss receiving 
penseln were injected with sodium sulfadiazine and the 
receiving sodium sulfadiazine were given penicillin. 
The Ss changed from penicillin to sodium sulfadiazine 
showed an immediate increase in the percentage of 
correct responses. Ss switched from sodium sulfadiazine 
to penicillin demonstrated a transitory impairment in 
Бшм Data are interpreted to indicate that 
раш activity produced by penicillin results in a 
leficit in retrieval of recently formed memories. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


9028. Abreu, Luiz A. & Abreu, R. Raposo. (Inst 
Oswaldo Cruz, Lab of Biochemistry, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil) Effect of long term lithium treatment on brain 
fumarase activity. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30), 
1056-1057.—Conducted experiments with male Swiss 
mice to study the mechanism responsible for lithium 
therapy's effectiveness in treating manic-depressive 
psychosis, (French summary) 

9029. Ahlenius, Sven. (U Góteborg, Sweden) Effects 
of low and high doses of L-dopa on the tetrabenazine or 
a-methyltyrosine-induced suppression of behaviour in а 
successive discrimination task. Psychopharmacologht 
1974, Vol 39(3), 199-212.—Studied the effect Lu i 
Sprague-Dawley rats of the administration of lev 3 i 
on the suppression of a successive discrimination-co a 
tioned avoidance task induced by a-methyltyrosit 
methylester hydrochloride (a-MT) ог Eu 
(TBZ). All drugs were administered intr K 
Administration of 100 mg/kg levodopa resulted ES 
reversal of the a-MT- or TBZ-induced suppressio sd 
the avoidance behavior, although the discrimination 
lost. Restoration of the avoidance behavior ani kg, 
correct discrimination were obtained with bs ie 
levodopa after a-MT but not after TBZ. The differens 
in the behavioral response to levodopa after m is 
compared to the response obtained after dr. 
discussed in terms of the availability of the be ^ed 
mines formed from levodopa for release by t ue ie 
impulses. Biochemical determinations of brain До нар 
naline and dopamine were made in parallel. T 
and reliable method for the acquisition of а Su Journal 
discrimination in the rat is described. (36 ref)— 
abstract. f 

9030. Askew, W. E. & Ho, B. T. (Baylor cal 
Medicine, Houston, TX) Effects of {е{гаһуйгоса niig 
nols on cyclic AMP levels in rat brain areas. Exp 
1974, Vol 30(8), 879-880. € va & 

9031. Beleslin, D. В.; Grbović, pe ia) 
Radmanović, B. Z. (Medical Faculty, Beograd. ҮЧЕ 
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The pharmacology of gross behavioural effects of 
cholinomimetic substances injected into the cerebral 
ventricles of unanesthetized cats: Evidence for central 
muscarinic mediation. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 13(12), 1163-1169.—Choline esters (acetylcholine, 
methacholine, and carbachol) as well as substances with 
a peripheral muscarinic type of action, such as pilocar- 
pine and arecoline, injected intraventricularly in unan- 
esthetized cats, evoked emotional behavior, autonomic 
changes, motor phenomena, and clonic-tonic convul- 
sions. The gross behavioral effects of various single doses 
were dose-dependent. Of choline esters and substances 
with peripheral muscarinic type of actions that were 
administered, carbachol was the most potent. Atropine 
and scopolamine abolished the emotional behavior, 
autonomic changes, motor phenomena, and clonic-tonic 
convulsions of choline esters, while only scopolamine 
antagonized the gross behavioral effects of pilocarpine 
and arecoline. The excitant behavioral changes of 
choline esters, pilocarpine, and arecoline were resistant 
to, and potentiated by, administration of ganglionic or 
neuromuscular blocking agents. It is concluded that 
choline esters, applied intraventricularly to unanesthe- 
tized cats, elicit excitant behavioral phenomena by an 
action on central muscarinic cholinoceptive sites. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9032. Beleslin, D. B.; Samardžić, Ranka & Malobabié, 
A S. (Medical Faculty, Beograd, Yugoslavia) An 
analysis of the gross behavioural changes induced by 
tetraethylammonium and a comparison with other 
substances affecting the autonomic and central nervous 
System after intraventricular injections to conscious 
cats. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(12), 
1171-1177.— Tetraethylammonium (TEA, 2-30 mg) 
injected intraventricularly in conscious cats caused dose- 
dependent emotional behavior, autonomic changes, 
motor phenomena, and clonic-tonic convulsions. Atro- 
pae and scopolamine abolished the emotional behavior 
i did not antagonize the autonomic and motor 
Ga nor the clonic-tonic convulsions of TEA. 
{ош апа neuromuscular blocking agents, adre- 
sae blocking drugs, a 5-hydroxytryptamine antago- 
ees; ae antihistamine, antiepileptic drugs, calcium 
Mud TN een chloride, chlorpromazine, glycine, 
effects 25 стай failed to block the gross behavioral 
DRM EA. It is concluded that the emotional 
coins caused by TEA in conscious cats is mediated 
bly Ы EUM muscarinic cholinoceptive sites, proba- 
diim anced release of acetylcholine. Autonomic 
inp motor phenomena, and convulsions are most 
be Sell {ашп of TEA's direct actions оп the 
rises examethonium, nicotine, (+)-tubocurarine, 
evoked ex. atropine, scopolamine, and propranolol 
excitant behavioral changes similar to those of 
excitant ntazoline and magnesium chloride elicited 
Sedatio autonomic and motor phenomena followed by 
n and sleep. Noradrenaline and calcium chloride 


Produced only d d 
—Journal app behavioral effects. (26 ref) 


90 x 
Dane, Bets Philip A.; Barchas, Jack D. & Vernikos- 


Joan. (U Stanford) Serotonin and pituitary- 
Y pituitary. 
anaa function, Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol 248(5447), 

Studied the relationship between the pituitary 


secretion of steroids and brain serotonin in the rat—spe- 
cifically, the response of the pituitary-adrenal system to à - 
stress stimulus. Brain serotonin synthesis was inhibited | 
with p-chlorophenylalanine or raised with precursors — 
such as tryptophan ог 5-hydroxytryptophan. In Exp I, 
180 male rats were divided into 2 groups and injected | 
either with saline or with PCPA in saline at a dose of 300 
mg. In Exp II, 2 groups of 8 adrenalectomized rats each 
were stressed with ether 2 hrs after the administration of 
serotonin precursors, and the pattern of the rise in - 
adrenocorticotropic hormone was studied. A serotonin _ 
pi a relationship was demonstrated.—R. S. _ 
Albin. m 
9034. F.; Chaimovitz, M.; Pasternak, Y. & - 
Ramu, A. (Hebrew U—Hadassah Medical School, — 
Jerusalem, Israel) Compulsive gnawing in rats after 
implantation of drugs into the ventral thalamus: A | 
contribution to the mechanism of morphine action 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol 510), — 
197-205.—Bilateral implantation of apomorphine, mor- — 


gnawing activity, evoked by intrathalamic deposits o 
either apomorphine or morphine. Nalorphine, applied. 
subcutaneously, antagonized only the response to mor- 1 
hine. Injections of amphetamine potentiated morphine- _ 
induced gnawing. The action of morphine and metha- - 
done on the ventral thalamus may therefore be mediated — | 
by catecholamines, the dru; causing enhanced biosyn- 
thesis and release of these transmitters—Journal — 


9035. Berridge, M. J. & Prince, W. T. (ARC Unit о 
& Physiology, Cambridge, En, 


ivity. Briti. 1 of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol 
activity. British Journal of ЮАТА 2 


secretion continued despite npe тае Both E 
tamine prevented rom acting on 
HT and tryptamine р placed 
when glands were treated with agonists (try tamine) or 
vds (gramine). The property of LSD which 3 
rmits it to function as an agonist despite remaining е 
tightly bound to the receptor is discussed as a possible 1 
basis for its profound effects within the central nervous - 
tem.—Journal abstract. 7 ; 
ЭЗ зв. Blum, К. et al. (О Texas, Health Science Ctr, 
San Antonio) Ethanol narcosis in mice: Seroton 
involvement. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(9), 1053-1054. 
—Investigated the chemical mechanisms involved in | 
ethanol-induced sleep in 100 albino, male, Swiss-Webster j 
mice. Biogenic amine metabolites, rather than amines 
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= 
_ per se, are suggested to be involved in ethanol's sleep 
“mechanism. The synergistic effect of dopamine on 
ethanol-induced sleep is considered due in part to a 
serotonergic rather than a dopaminergic mechanism. 
(German summary) 
— 9037. Breese, С. R.; Cooper, R. R. & Mueller, К. A. 
(U North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
.. Evidence for involvement of 5-hydroxytryptamine in the 
K "actions of amphetamine. British Journal of Pharmacolo- 
ду, 1974(Oct), Vol 52(2), 307-314.—Administration of 
pargyline 1 hr before injection of dextroamphetamine (1 
g) reduced amphetamine-simulated motor activity. 
lorophenylalanine (PCPA) treatment prevented this 
inhibition. Reduction of brain 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- 
HT) with PCPA or 5,6-dihyroxytryptamine potentiated 
‘the amphetamine-induced locomotor response. This 
- enhanced response to amphetamine following PCPA was 
— reversed by 5-hydroxytryptophan treatment. While 
amphetamine-induced stereotypies were not altered by 
; PCPA, depletion of 5-HT enhanced the induction of 
| tyrosine-hydroxylase activity produced by amphetamine. 
- The inhibition of amphetamine-stimulated motor activity 
_ produced by destruction of catecholamine-containing 
— fibers could not be reversed by treatment with PCPA. 
__ —Journal abstract. 
- 9038. Brus, R.; Herman, Z. S.; Sokola, A. & Jamrozik, 
_ 7. (Silesian School of Medicine, Inst of Biol & 
_ Physiology, Zabrze, Poland) Effect of 6- d 
. mine on the duration of hexobarbital sleep in rats. 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 66.—Examined the prolon- 
| gation of hexobarbital sleep in rats after a chemical 
sympathectomy of the central nervous system. Implica- 
tions of the effects of barbiturates on the animal brain 
are noted. (German summary) 
9039. Cappell, Howard & Pliner, Patricia. (Addiction 
- Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Regu- 
“lation of the self-administration of marihuana by 
psychological and pharmacological variables. Psycho- 
~ pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(1), 65—76.—Investigated the 
- roles of 3 variables as determinants of marihuana self- 
administration. Marihuana-use history was manipulated 
by selecting 30 18-29 yr old males at each of the 2 
_ extremes of use frequency. To determine the possible 
‘contribution of learned smoking habits to consumption, 
- Ss smoked either large or small cigarettes. Finally, 
cigarettes varying in concentration of A’-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol were used. Ss were asked to smoke until they had 
. attained a “nice high." Although there was some 
- evidence of titration according to potency, Ss self- 
У administrated more total tetrahydrocannabinol the more 
^, potent the material in attaining the same subjective 
endpoint of intoxication. More material was ingested in 
= the form of large than small cigarettes. The latter 
variable accounted for nearly as much variance as did 
- drug potency itself. This result illustrates the importance 
of an E cognitive variable as a determinant of 
drug intake. There was no difference in the amount 
_ fequired by frequent and infrequent users to attain the 
intoxication criterion. The latter result is in opposition to 
. the assertion by С. H. Nahas (1973) that frequent 
exposure to cannabis will ultimately result in an increase 
in the amount required to produce the reinforcing effects 
of marihuana.—Journal abstract. 
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9040. Carey, Robert J.; Goodall, Edwin & 


A. (VA Hosp, Syracuse, NY) Differential effects 


of amphetamine and food deprivation on self-stimula- 
tion of the lateral hypothalamus and medial frontal 


cortex. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Jan) Vol 88(1), 224-230.—Intracranial self- 
stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus in 5 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats was markedly increased by subcu- 
taneous dextroamphetamine administration and by food 
deprivation. In contrast, similar self-stimulation response 
rates obtained in the same Ss from the medial frontal 
cortex were unaffected by food deprivation and only 
slightly increased by dextroamphetamine administration. 
Furthermore, a large difference between dextro- vs 
levoamphetamine on response rate was obtained for 
lateral ћ thalamic but not for medial frontal cortex 
self-stimulation. Results are consistent with a noradre- 
nergic self-stimulation system for the lateral hypothala- 
mus. Medial frontal cortex self-stimulation, however, 
appears to be mediated by a neuroanatomical and 
neurochemical system different from that of the lateral 
hypothalamus.—Journal abstract. 

9041. Carlson, R. H.; Sanders, M. G.; Tal, A. & Wood, 
W. G. (Texas Tech U) Attenuation of “acute” habitua- 
tion by scopolamine in the black-tailed prairie dog 

ludovicianus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 335-341. 
— Tested and confirmed the hypothesis that scopolamine 
attenuates habituation occurring within a training 
session as well as that occurring between Я ташда 
sessions. Subcutaneous scopolamine injections X 
mg/kg) reduced spontaneous wheel running in 8f M 
prairie dogs. The same dosage did not affe 
threshold for wheel running induced by electrical E. 
stimulation (EBS) in 6 Ss in Exp II. Exp Ш be 
demonstrated that EBS-induced running declined m 
a 10-min stimulation period and indicated that UE 
decline was habituative since the response was be А 
ly dishabituated. In Exp IV .5 mg/kg of scopo 
reduced habituation of EBS-induced wheel а 
during 10-min sessions with the 6 Ss used іп Exp. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

75012, Charnes Michael E.; Amit, Zalman & Tal 
Max. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) МӨР 
induced stereotypic behavior in rats. Behavioral pe 
1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 71-80.—5 groups of 8 mag injec- 
albino rats each received 5 daily intraperitu cu 
tions of 3 dose levels (3 mg/kg, 6 mg/kg, ап Бла) of 
of morphine hydrochloride, 1 dose ао Thorphine- 
amphetamine, or saline. The occurrence d aa 
induced stereotyped behavior was measur оп stereo- 
gorized into 3 subtypes. Diurnal influences © and 
typed behavior were also evaluated, and pu ared. In 
amphetamine stereot behavior was com receptor 
addition, the effect of haloperidol (a MERE 
blocker) on morphine- and amphetamine PP to 
behavior was assessed. Since tolerance f. morphine, 
develop to the motor-depressant effects о observed 
while no increases in stereotyped behavior wê e time, itis 
when it was measured as percentage of activ tto 


suggested that tolerance does not develop with Р сей 


stereotyped behavior. It is argued that тог ound 


stereotyped behavior does not seem to 
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henomenon dependent on the development of motor 
tolerance. It is suggested that morphine-stereotyped 
behavior, unlike amphetamine-stereotyped behavior, is 
not wholly dependent on activity in dopamine pathways. 
—Journal abstract. 

9043. Collier, H. O.; Francis, D. L.; Henderson, G. & 
Schneider, C. (Miles Lab, Stoke Poges, England) Quasi 
morphine-abstinence syndrome. Nature, 1974(May), Vol 
249(5456), 471-473.—Induced a quasi-abstinence syn- 
drome in male albino rats previously untreated with any 
opiates to study the endogenous biochemical process 
involved in morphine dependence. Assuming that mor- 

hine induces dependence in response to continued 
interaction of the drug with an unidentified biochemical 
process of neurones, then it was felt that suitable 
pharmacological manipulation might produce a para- 
digm of the morphine abstinence syndrome in experi- 
mental animals not exposed to any opiate. (The number 
of rats studied is not reported.) It'is concluded that the 
ability of theophylline to produce quasi-abstinence 
effects indicates that the cyclic nucleotides may be 
involved in morphine dependence, and that morphine 
tolerance and dependence may arise through compensa- 
tory changes in processes related to PGE-cyclic adeno- 
sine monophosphate interaction —R. S. Albin. 

9044. Constantinidis, J. et al. (U Geneva, Switzerland) 
Enhancement of cerebral noradrenaline turnover by 
thyrotropin-releasing hormone: Evidence for fluores- 
cence histochemistry. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(10), 
1182-1183.—Studied the thyrotropin-releasing hor- 
mone's activation of noradrenaline neurons in the brain. 
It is suggested that this effect results in the antidepres- 
sant action of the tripeptide in man. (German summary) 

9045. Crowley, Thomas J.; Stynes, A. J.; Hydinger, 
Marilyn & Kaufman, I. Charles. (U Colorado, Medical 
Ctr, Denver) Ethanol, methamphetamine, pentobarbital, 
Morphine, and monkey social behavior. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 829-838.—Re- 
Ports findings of significant dose-response curves for 
Social behaviors after single-dose administration of drugs 
mn» adult male ра macaque monkeys living in their 
home" troop of about 30 animals. Ethanol (0-2 ml/kg, 
gavage) produced ataxia without motor slowing, regres- 
Wu playful fighting typical of juveniles, and a substan- 
beh Increase in the ratio of heterosexual to autosexual 
í aviors. Aggressive dominance behavior was not 
RUNE Pentobarbital sodium (0-1 mg/kg, intramuscu- 
d ly) reduced submission behaviors, increasing the 
Ree submission ratio. Methamphetamine hy- 
pas oride (0-.5 mg/kg intramuscularly) decreased the 
аср nance-to-submission ratio, while producing ud qu 

ud Stereotypies, and social unrelatedness. Morp! ine 
СИ Кр, intramuscularly) blocked sexual behavior 
ас, mpairing motor activity. (44 ref)—Journal 
N. TW Cummins, В. A.; Budtz-Olsen, О. E.; Walsh, К. 
Testost orsley, A. (U Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) 
Pos erone, early experience and behavioral arousal 
1974Dex) V environment. Hormones & Behavior, 
Were ha 0), Vol 5(4), 283-288.—Rhode Island Red chicks 
day after es either in isolation or in pairs. On the 2nd 
with eith, atching they were injected intramuscularly 

ither 0, .5, 1.5, 4.5, or 13.5 mg of testosterone. 2 


| 
days later their emotional response to a novel environ- | 
ment was determined by counting the cheeping rate. It _ 
was found that, while low doses of testosterone elevated | 
cheeping, the highest doses caused a depression back to” 
or below control levels. The rearing environment also | 
had an effect in that the isolated chicks cheeped тоге 


ETE 


than their social counterparts for every dose except .5 _ 
mg It is concluded that testosterone can influence | 
а i 


vioral arousal in chicks but that the effect is 
dependent upon both dose and previous environmental 


mg/kg of bodyweight. Sodium - 
atively low dosages 


isition of the conditioned avoidance response in 
an Neuropharmacology, 1974(Nov) Vol 13(10-11), 
941-948.—Studied the interaction between amantadine 
HCI and both pimozide and haloperidol (subcutaneously 
administered) on the acquisition of the conditioned — 


avoidance response (CAR) by male Sj rague-Dawley 
rats. Pretrial injection of hal jidol or Мат. 5 
inhibited the acquisition of the CAR in a dose-dependent 

manner. Amantadine HCI given 2 hrs after haloperidol — 
or pimozide reversed the inhibitory effects of these drugs 
on acquisition. The percance of these results 18 
discussed in terms of the role of brain pi uic in 
learning and memory mechanisms. (19 re ) 


tract. 
Фу. Davies, J. A.; Navaratnam, V. & Redfen, P. Н. 


(U Bath, School of Pharmacy, England) The “м ш ; 
on the nce response in rats - 
Leg m of chlord . British | 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 51(3), 447-451. 
—][n rats trained to a 12-hr light-dark cycle, advan : 


—Journal abstract. г 
Decsi, 1. & № Julia. (Medical О, Inst of 
wx T stimulation of 


Pharmacology, Pécs, Hungary) Chemical of 
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e amygdala with special regard to influence on the 
hy Neuri ology, 1974(Рес), Vol 
13(12), 1153-1162.—4 different parts of the amygdala 
were ically stimulated in 72 implanted, awake cats, 
and the effects on gross behavior, spontaneous electrical 

Activity of the brain, and carbachol-induced hypoth- 

‘alamic emotional reaction were studied. Carbachol- 
- stimulation had no effect on gross behavior. It caused a 
—shift towards high-amplitude slow-wave activity in the 
_ EEG pattern and inhibited, in a dose-related manner, the 
_ таре reaction evoked by direct carbachol stimulation of 
"the anteriomedial hypothalamus. The effect of carbachol 
"from the central amygdala was blocked by a previous 
“topical application of atropine. Nicotine inhibited the 
_ rage reaction only from the lateral part of the amygdala. 
Noradrenaline, when injected into the lateral or basal 
amygdala, caused very mild sedation, exhibited EEG 
effects similar to those seen after carbachol application 
in the central or lateral part of the amygdala, and 
inhibited the hypothalamic rage reaction. It is suggested 
| that this action was a beta-receptor effect, for isoprena- 
line was also effective while phenylephrine and dopa- 
- mine were not. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9051. Del Fiacco, M.; Fratta, W.; Gessa, G. L. & 
Tagliamonte, A. (U Cagliari, Inst of Pharmacology, Italy) 
Lack of copulatory behaviour in male castrated rats 
after p-chlorophenylalanine. British Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Jun), Vol 51(2), 249-251.—Notes that 
Chlorophenylalanine (PCPA), a compound which ind: 
its 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) synthesis, stimulates 
- homo- and heterosexual behavior in male animals. 

- Previous studies have shown that the male-to-male 
mounting behavior elicited by PCPA is absent in 
castrated rats and is restored by the administration of 
E testosterone. In the present study the effect of PCPA on 

the copulatory behavior of male castrated rats with 
| receptive females was studied. Adult male rats, castrated 
2 mo previously, failed to mount receptive females. 
PCPA, given in a dosage schedule which depleted brain 
_ 5-HT by 80%, failed to restore copulatory behavior; this 

havior was restored by .1 mg/kg testosterone propion- 
- ate, em subcutaneously.—Journal abstract. 

— . 9052. Deniker, P.; Ginestet, D. & Peron-Magnan, P. 
E Rest Hoop Service of Mental Health & Therapy, 

aris, France) New drug development in France and 
| French-speaking countries: Short and long acting 
neuroleptics. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), 

ol 35(7, Sect 2), 18-20.— Presents results of uncont- 
rolled evaluations of neuroleptic drugs. Phenothiazines 

t available in the US, groups of neuroleptics with a 
new chemical formula, and new long-acting neuroleptics 
are discussed. The position of French clinicians concern- 
ing these drugs is cited. 4 
9053. Foulon, C. (U libre Brussels, Lab de Physiolo- 

Belgium) [The effect of cycloheximide and actino- 
in D on the spontaneous operative behaviors of the 

egon.] (Fren) Acta Neurologica Belgica, 1974 
(May-Jun), Vol 74(3), 147-154.—Studied the effects 
cycloheximide and actinomycin D (dactinomycin) in 3 
торе of pigeons (including controls). Results show that 
“in the controls, spontaneous activity increased during 
trials and learning was rapid, while in Ss treated with 
ycloheximide, spontaneous activity remained constant 


& 
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during successive experiments and learning improved 
slowly, and in Ss given actinomycin D, spontaneous 
Mini. gradually disappeared and learning was nonexis- 
tent. Findings suggest a parallel between spontaneous 
and operative (operant?) behavior in control and treated 
animals. (18 ref)—English abstract. 

9054. Friedman, E. & Gershon, S. (New York U, 
Medical Ctr) Effect of A*THC on alcohol-induced 
sleeping time in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
39(3), 193-198.— Studied the effect of acute and repeated 
intraperitoneal A*-tetrahydrocannabinol A'-THC) admin- 
istration on alcohol-induced sleeping time in male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. It was observed that acute 

retreatment with A*-THC markedly potentiated alcohol- 
induced sleeping time in a dose-related manner. This 
potentiation of the alcohol sleeping time was shortened 
significantly after repeated prior treatment with A-THC 
and could be observed 72 hrs after chronic treatment. 
The effect of A'-THC on alcohol-induced sleeping time 
was not associated with an altered alcohol metabolism 
rate. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9055. Friedman, Jeanette; Horvath, Thomas & 
Meares, Russell. (U Melbourne, Vic, Australia) Tobacco 
smoking and a "stimulus barrier." Nature, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 248(5447), 455-456.—Presents an hypothesis about 
the nature of the mechanism through which tobacco 
smoking might be positively reinforced. Ss were 10 men 
between the ages of 20-25 yrs who habitually smoked at 
least 1 packet of cigarettes а day. Alpha-desynchroniza- 
tion of the EEG was the aspect of the orienting response 
studied. The EEG was recorded in a sound-damped 
room. Subsequent sessions consisted of recording к 
EEG subsequent to cigarette smoking. Durin; additus 
sessions, Ss were requested to abstain from cigare nd 
12 hrs; tones were presented both before x Е of 
smoking. Results indicate that the immediate effec! 9 
tobacco smoking was to greatly increase the аре 
habituation, and that placebo smoking had no B 
Theoretical models of the habituation process pd 
to explain these results are discussed.—R. 5. Misi 

9056. Garver, David L.; Schlemmer, R. Francis; P 
James W. & Davis, John M. (Illinois State Psychia 
Inst, Chicago) A schizophreniform behavioral pe ath 
mediated by dopamine. American Journal of PSone 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 33-38.—Induced scale Te 
like behavioral disturbances in 4 selected mem astric 
macaque social colony by the chronic та Буре 
administration of dextroamphetamine. Ss showed 3 
vigilance, hyperactivity, fragmented and тере. ll as the 
haviors, and progressive social withdrawal a$ "ome was 
development of solitary stereotypes. The phe ]-para-yf: 
dissected pharmacologically with alpha-methy ny Based 
osine, chlorpromazine, pimozide, and haloper ^ e of 
on the behavioral findings and the known me? e major 
action of these drugs, it is concluded. that d 
elements of the psychotic-like M са 
dextroamphetamine were mediated by бор 
tems.—Journal abstract. (оп, 

9057. Gates, G. К. & Chen, C. S. (U Monash, С од 
Vic, Australia) Effects of barbiturate it peu 
audiogenic seizure susceptibility in BALËS sen 
Nature, 1974(May), Vol 249(5453), 162-165. pwal in 
evidence demonstrating that barbiturate w! 


uce 
ne 5% 
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mice is highly effective in producing audiogenic seizure 
susceptibility in a strain of mice which are normall 
resistant to seizure. This barbiturate withdrawal effect is 
not age-dependent. It is suggested that drug-induced 
susceptibility to seizure shares features in common with 
the seizure susceptibility than can be induced in these 
same mice following a reduction of auditory input. 21 
mice from 8 litters were divided into 2 groups (split 
litters) at approximately 36 days of age. Each of 14 
experimental Ss was given an intragastric dose of 1.8 mg 
of sodium phenobarbitone dissolved in 0.3 ml of water 
twice daily. The other group of 7 Ss was also given the 
same dose on the same regimen of isotonic saline. The 
barbiturate was given orally in both groups. 30 hrs after 
the last dose of drug, all Ss from both groups were tested 
for susceptibility to audiogenic seizure by exposing each 
to the sound of an intense electric bell. While all those on 
phenobarbitone had florid seizures, only one of the other 
group did so. The induction of seizure susceptibility 
through pharmacological means is viewed as significant. 
(17 vp S. Albin. 

. Gibermann, E.; Chari-Bitron, A.; Millo, S. & 
Gothlif, S. (Israel Inst for Biological Research, Ness- 
Ziona) Effect of ^'-tetrahydrocannabinol on K+ influx 
in rat erythrocytes. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 68-69. 
—Examined the inhibiting effect of the major psychoac- 
tive component of hashish on cation transport in the red 
blood cells of rats. (German summary) 

9059. Graham, J. D. & Lewis, M. J. (Welsh National 
School of Medicine, Cardiff) The effect of A'-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol on the uptake of [H]-(-)-noradrenaline by 
m isolated perfused heart of the rat. British Journal of 

harmacology, 1974(Oct), Vol 52(2), 233-236.—The 
effects of cocaine, Tween-80, and A'-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (Д-ТНС) in Tween-80 on the uptake of "H-()- 
noradrenaline ('H-NA) by rat isolated perfused hearts 
nae studied, using Iverson’s methods (1963). It was 
und that both cocaine and A'-THC caused a concen- 
meon related linear inhibition of the *H-NA uptake. 
нагун alone also inhibited the uptake but to a lesser 
E than that produced by the combination of A-THC 
"em ре 0. It is concluded that A'-THC inhibits the 
(opm ation of "H-NA in rat perfused hearts.—Journal 
«атоо, Grahame-Smith, D. G. & Green, A. R. (Rad- 
hy FOX irmary, Oxford, England) The role of brain 5- 
B mndiryptamine in the hyperactivity produced in rats 
Wa e and monoamine oxidase inhibition. British 
чш Pharmacology, 1974(Sep), Vol 52(1), 19-26. 
ride (LiCI neous administration to rats of lithium chlo- 
1С) (3 meq/kg) twice daily for 3 days followed by 

monoamine yr 
prodded oxidase (MAO) inhibition the 4th day 
of Lic] 2 hyperactivity syndrome. 3 or more injections 
hyperacti (3 meq/kg) were necessary for measurable 
tranyle d but | dose of 10 meq/kg 5 hrs before 
rome соне ve caused hyperactivity. The syn- 
iCl pretreat ed by p-chlorophenylalanine. 3 days of 
ydroxyt ment did not alter brain tryptophan or 5- 
synthens L Amine (5-HT) concentrations, but 5-HT 
yperactivi Es md 70%. LiCl did not potentiate the 
y following 5-methoxy N,N-demethyltrypta- 


mine, b i 
SHT ut one dose of LiCl (3 meq/kg), while not altering” 


synthesis, potentiated hyperactivity following 
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MAO inhibition and levotryptophan (50 m . Results - 
suggest that lithium ЕА Initial ака оѓ 5-НТ 
available for release at the nerve ending, followed after _ 
further treatment by increased 5-HT synthesis —Journal 
abstract. 1 
9061. Gray, Peter. (Boston Coll) Effect of adrenocor- — 
ticotropic hormone on conditioned avoidance in rats 
interpreted as learning. Journal of | 
Compara „ 1975(Jan), Vol _ 


state-dependent 

tive & Physiological Psychol 
88(1), 281-284.—140 male Charles River CD rats were | 
given 1 training trial that was followed 2 days later by 1 * 
test trial in a “step-out” passive avoidance task. Each S. | 
was injected with either ACTH or placebo before «fl 
training and before testing. 4 groups of Ss were used, | 
representing the 4 possible training-testin injection — 
combinations: ^ placebo-placebo, lacebo- ACTH, 3 
ACTH-placebo, and ACTH-ACTH. ACTH given in 
[ ting increased avoidance for subjects that had re- | 
ceived ACTH in training and decreased avoidance for 

those that had received placebo in training—Journal 
abstract. d 

9062. Green, A. R. & Grahame-Smith, D. С. (Rad- | 
cliffe Infirmary, MRC Unit, Oxford, England) The role | 
of brain dopamine in the hyperactivity syndrome 
produced by increased 5-hydroxytryptamine Ж. 
in rats. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Nov), Vol 13(10-11), 
949-959.—The syndrome of hyperactivity produced in — 
rats by the administration of туре followed 
30 min later b пуро han was inhibited by тек 
tyrosine (a-MPT). While brain tryptophan and 5-hydrox- ` 
ytryptamine (5-HT) concentrations rose to levels ob- | 
served in Ss not pretreated with a-MPT, noradrenaline 
(NA) and dopamine (DA) concentrations were depleted . 
by 75%. The administration of levodopa 1 hr after the _ 
2nd dose of a-MPT almost restored the brain DA _ 
concentrations, did not restore brain NA concentrations | 
but did cause return of the hyperactivity produced by - 
tranylcypromine and tryptophan. The ' f-hydroxylase 
inhibitor disulfiram given 6 hrs before tranylcypromine _ 
and levotryptophan depleted brain NA by 75% but had 
no effect on brain DA and did not inhibit hyperactivity. _ 
The hyperactivity response seen after administration of 
tranyleypromine and 5 methoxy N,N-dimethyltrypta- | 
mine, which probably acts as a 5-HT analog stimulating 
postsynaptic 5-HT receptor sites, was completely inhibit- 
ed by a-MPT pretreatment. Results are tentatively 
interpreted as indicating that at some point between the - 
postsynaptic 5-HT receptor sites initiating the prod- 
uction of the hyperactivity syndrome and the mecha- 
nisms responsible for the expression of the syndrome, lies 
a system of do aminergic neurones. Activity of these 
neurones depends on adequate DA concentrations, and - 
depletion breaks the neuronal sequences necessary for 
the behavioral expression of 5-HT receptor site stimula- - 
tion. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9063. Green, Marvin; Zelson, Carl & Behrendt, Hans. 
(New York Medical Coll, NY) Sweating function in the 
heroin withdrawal syndrome of neonates. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 495-502. 
Examined the effect of 3 sudorific drugs—acetylcho- 
line, epinephrine, and nicotine—on the sweating re- 
sponse of premature low-birth-weight neonates with. 
heroin withdrawal symptoms. Results indicate signifi- 


1 
ERAS 


cantly greater hyperhidrotic responses in addicted 
gos as compared to healthy premature controls. (17 
ref) 


— 9064. Greenblatt, David J.; Shader, Richard I. & Koch- 
Weser, Jan. (Massachusetts General Hosp, Boston) 
Pharmacokinetic determi 


inants of the response to single 
doses of chlordiazepoxide. American Journal of Psychia- 
“try, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 1395-1397.—Measured 
] concentrations of chlordiazepoxide in 9 healthy 
“male and female volunteers after administration of single 
-25-mg doses. Peak blood concentrations and rates of 
“absorption and disappearance varied considerably 
“among the Ss. Such pharmacokinetic variations have 
"important clinical consequences and probably contribute 
“to individual differences in the response to minor 
uilizers.—Journal abstract. 
a 5. Grelk, D. F.; Papson, B. A.; Cole, J. E. & Rowe, 
Е. A. (Illinois Inst of Technology) The influence of 
“caging conditions and hormone treatments on fighting 
іп male and female hamsters. Hormones & Behavior, 
-.1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 355-366.—In an experiment with 45 
male and 44 female golden hamsters, more individually 
caged, gonadectomized female Ss fought prior to the 
initiation of hormone treatments than did group-caged 
females. Daily injections of testosterone propionate (TP), 
estradiol benzoate (EB), or progesterone (P) had no 
influence on the number of individually caged females 
that fought. However, TP and EB were effective in 
increasing the number of group-caged females that 
- fought. In contrast to females, both individually and 
| group-caged males fought infrequently after castration. 
Daily injections of TP, EB, or P were effective in 
increasing the number of individually caged males that 
fought, while only TP and EB were effective in group- 
caged males. P failed to increase the number of group- 
caged Ss of either sex that fought. (21 ref)—Journal 
_ abstract. 
= 9066. Hewitt, David & Milner, Jean. (U Toronto, 
School of Hygiene, Ontario, Canada) Drug-related 
deaths in the United States: First decade of an 
‘epidemic. Health Services Reports, 1974(May), Vol 89(3), 
211-218.—Describes the increase in drug-related deaths 
in the US between the mid-1950s and the mid-1960s. (20 


Б 


= 


Tef) 
x 9067. Horn, A. S. & Trace, R. C. (MRC Neurochemi- 
cal Pharmacology Unit, U Cambridge, England) Struc- 
ture-activity relations for the inhibition of 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine uptake by tricyclic antidepressants into 
‘synaptosomes from serotoninergic neurones in rat 
brain homogenates. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
974(Jul), Vol 51(3), 399-403.—Examined the effects of 


тер of the dimethylene bridge їп 
y a sulphur atom or by substitution of a 
e bond for the exocyclic N-C bond of 
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imipramine both produced weaker inhibitors of. 5-hy- 
droxytryptamine.—Journal abstract. 

8. Howes, J. Osgood, P. (Sheehan Inst, 
Cambridge, MA) The effect of A*-tetrahydrocannabinol 
on the uptake and release of “C-dopamine from crude 
striatal syna | preparations. Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 13(12), 1109-1114.—A’-Tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol (A’-THC) and a water soluble ester derivative 
(compound I) caused a concentration-related decrease in 
the uptake of "C-dopamine (*C-DA) into crude 
synaptosomal preparations derived from male Charles 
River mouse striata. Both were less potent than ampheta- 
mine in this preparation. In the реше of ampheta- 
mine the IC, of A’-THC was unaffected. The IC, is the 
concentration of drug in the medium which will inhibit 
the uptake of “C-DA into the synaptosomes by 50%. 
However, in the presence of A'-THC, the dose response 
curve to amphetamine was shifted to the right, and the 
IC, of amphetamine was increased. A'-THC and com- 
pound I increased the release of “C-DA from prepara- 
tions pre-incubated with “C-DA. The effect was small 
but significant. The effects of amphetamine and A-THC 
combined were additive on this system. The mode of 
action of A-THC with regard to the pw 
system of the striatum is discussed. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9069. Huntley, M. Stephen. (U Vermont) Effects of 
alcohol, uncertainty and novelty upon response reac: 
tion. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(3), oie 
Condotel р an experiment with 21-30 yr old male pat 
volunteers with normal vision. Following consume 
of an alcohol or placebo beverage, | grou, of 12 Ss та = 
familar and a 2nd group made novel responses ; 
tachistoscopically presented letters from stimulus od 

mprised of 2, 4, or 8 letters. It was found that m 
alcohol concentrations approximating 80 mg-% in E: 
effect on letter identification times when stimu оча 

nse associations were highly familiar. When a 
tions were novel, identification times were ШЧ E 
alcohol, and the magnitude of the increase was a Ж. 
ithmic with the number of equally likely d 
response pairs. When obtained, alcohol effec 
selection of the identification response rather 
influencing stimulus recognition рег Se^ 
abstract. i 

9070. Jones, Ben M. (U Oklahoma, Health E 
Ctr, Oklahoma City) Circadian variation In the Mes 
alcohol on cognitive performance. Quarterly 02-1218. 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(9. 1200 ces 
—Administered Raven's Advanced Progressive after S$ 
to 40 male medical students during the err 
drank either 1.32 ml/kg of alcohol and the 09%or 


a placebo. Results are compared with a ae 
which was identical except that the Ss were te signifi- 
evening. The scores of the alcohol gro up id 
cantly poorer than those of the placebo BfOUP cant 
afternoon session, but the scores were eee in the 
between alcohol and placebo groups (507 formed 
evening. The alcohol group in the afe Ep in the 
significantly more poorly than the alcoho! faster in the 
evening. The alcohol metabolism rate was 977 No 
afternoon group than it was in the evening 8" 
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differences were found in amount of alcohol consumed, 
peak BAC, time to reach peak, or absorption rate. The 
correlation between test performance and elimination 
rate was not significant. Data suggest a circadian 
variation in the effects of alcohol. Possible state-depend- 
ent effects are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9071. Kamei, Chiaki & Ueki, Showa. (Dainippon 
Pharmaceutical Co, Research Lab, Osaka, Japan) Nalox- 
one-induced abstinence syndromes in morphine-treated 
mice. Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 

‚ 24%), 655-657.—1п male ddNS strain, morphine-de- 
pendent mice, naloxone caused increased jumping, 
ambulation, and rearing, loss of body weight, and fall in 
rectal temperature, peaking at 30 min after naloxone 
injection. It is suggested that changes in exploratory 
behavior and rectal temperature, as well as the jumping 
response and body-weight loss, would be more reliable in 
evaluating physical dependence in mice. 

9072. Kamei, Chiaki; Masuda, Yoshinobu & Shimizu, 
Masanao. (Dainippon Pharmaceutical Co, Research Lab, 
Osaka, Japan) Effects of psychotropic drugs on hypoth- 
alamic self-stimulation behavior in rats. Japanese 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 24(4), 613-619. 
—In male Wistar rats with chronic electrodes implanted 
in the lateral posterior hypothalamus, intraperitoneal 
chlorpromazine, levomepromazine, haloperidol, cloza- 
pine, and oxypertine caused a selective depression of 
self-stimulation at nondebilitating doses, and a dose-res- 
ponse relationship was also observed. Diazepam de- 
pressed this behavior at a dose much larger than that 
impairing rotarod performance. Chlordiazepoxide failed 
to depress self-stimulation even at 50 mg/kg and rather 
slightly facilitated this behavior at smaller doses. The 
mode of action of pentobarbital was similar to that of 
она, Antidepressants, imipramine, and amitripty- 
ine depressed this behavior only at doses larger than 
those Which significantly impaired coordinated motor 
арак Methamphetamine facilitated self-stimulation at 
^ d kg but depressed it at 5 mg/kg. It is concluded 
à ypothalamic self-stimulation is most selectively 

Hed by major tranquilizers.—Journal abstract. 
ош; Kekki, Matti; Pentikäinen, Pertti & Mustala, 
йл A Helsinki, Finland) Effect of acute and pro- 
á s ethanol administration on serotonin metabolism 
of Rea in urine and bile of rats. Quarterly Journal 
ина on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1195-1204. 

Sd administration of ethanol to male Sprague- 

УО, шз increased the proportion of conjugates of 5- 
EM рер in the urine and bile, whereas 
hy dros (шшш increased the formation of 5- 

area oleacetic acid and its conjugates. (18 ref) 

Ophthal Korol, S. & Owens, G. W. (U Geneva, 
nine ndr ogical Clinic, Switzerland) Glycine, strych- 
116171 ышы! inhibition. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(10), 
glycine -—Studied the reversible inhibitory effect of 
Potential a rabbit retina in vivo. A loss of oscillato 
and str mas a reduction of amplitude were observed, 
(French sumus is indicated as a glycine antagonist. 
Wee; Kulkami, S. К. & Dandiya, P. C. (SMS. 
action of j » Jaipur, India) A preliminary report on the 

imipramine and antiparkinsonian agents on 


. mines block radiation-induced taste aversions. Science, 


PNG 


э. 


E. 
al 

the open field behaviour of rats. Japanese Journal of | 
Pharmacology, 1974(Oct), Vol 24(5), 809-810. y. 
9076. Levy, Carolyn J.; Carroll, Marilyn E.; Smith, | 
James C. & Hofer, Kurt G. (Florida State U) Antihista- — 


1974(Dec) Vol 186(4168) 1044-1045.—When male - 
albino rats were treated with an antihistamine prior to” 
being given sublethal doses of ionizing radiation, the - | 
formation of a conditioned saccharin aversion was | 
completely inhibited. It is suggested that an increase. in 1 
histamine production after radiation exposure represents | 
the physiological basis of radiation-induced taste aver- 
sions. (28 ref) E 
9077. Linnoila, M. (U Helsinki, Finland) Effects of 
drugs and alcohol on psychomotor skills related to ' 
driving. Annals of Clinical Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 60) 
7-18.— Uses results of research from the literature to 
discuss the human information-processing system with - 
respect to monitoring and processing data acquired and 
used during driving. Factors influencing this information - 
processing and methods used to study extra-risk factors _ 
for traffic are outlined, with specific reference to the 
effects of alcohol, cannabis, neuroleptic and antianxiety | 
agents, hypnotics, anesthetics, antihistamines, anticholi- 
nergics, analgesics, and stimulants, as well as the effects - 
of oe and alcohol in combination. Further and тоге 
sophisticated studies are ae especially of dose-res- - 
nse relationships and of the correlations between _ 
sychomotor effects of drugs and their main metabolites’ - 
plasma concentrations. (126 ref) —B. McLean. i 
9078. Linnoila, M.; Otterstróm, S. & Anttila, M. (U 
Helsinki, Finland) Serum chlordiazepoxide, diazepam 
and thioridazine tions after the simultaneous 
ingestion of alcohol or placebo drink. Annals о Clinical 
Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 6(1), 4-6.—The effect of .8 
g/kg of alcohol on serum diazepam, chlordiaze xide, — 
and thioridazine levels was examined in a double-blind 0 
cross-over trial with 5 healthy male student volunteers. — 
dministered in gelatin capsules simulta- 1 
rinks of equal. 
volume. Blood samples were taken 30, 60, 90, 120, 150, Р: 
and 240 min later. Serum chlordiazepoxide levels only — | 
were significantly (p < 05 increased at 120 and 150 
min after alcohol as compared to those after placebo 
drink. The availability of any drug was not, however, 
significantly modified after alcohol. Taken with previous 
findings in behavioral studies, the results suggest that the | | 
interaction of diazepam, chlordiazepoxide, or thiorida- - 
zine with alcohol takes ^ centrally.—Journal abstract. 
9079. Lippmann, W. 7 
benzoctamine and chlordiazepoxide on turnover and - 
uptake of 5-hydroxytryptamine in the brain. British — 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Aug), Vol 51(4), 571-575. _ 
~ Studied the effects of benzoctamine, à new antianxiety | 
drug, and of chlordiazepoxide on the turnover оѓ. 
cerebral 5-hydroxy! tamine (5-HT) and on 5-HT 
neuronal reuptake mec anisms in rat brain. Both drugs — 
(20 mg/kg, administered intraperitoneally) decreased the 
disappearance of intraventricularl ‘administered *C-5- 
HT. In addition, both drugs partially prevented the a- 
ethyl-3-hydroxy-4- meth henethylamine-induced deple- 
tion of rat brain 5-HT. It is concluded that benzocta- _ 


mine, like chlordiazepoxide, decreased 5-HT turnover - 
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'and that this effect supports the suggestion that 5-HT 


"neurons are involved in the antianxiety effects of these 
М 


pon man.—Journal abstract. 
E . Lórcher, Н. V.; Borbély, A. A.; Waser, Р. С. & 
Б J. Р. (U Zürich, Inst of Pharmacology, Switzer- 
id) Hypothalamic self-stimulation during light an- 
‘esthesia in the rat. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(3), 253-254. 
"Investigated electrical muscle activity as an operant 
"response in a self-stimulation experiment with adult male 
albino rats under light pentobarbital anesthesia (judged 
yy loss of the righting reflex). Electrodes were implanted 
in the lateral hypothalamic area and Ss who exhibited 
| self-stimulation were then tested. Reward was contingent 
_ оп high activity in the left supraspinatus muscles 
© concurrent with low activity in the right group, as 
| measured by gold-tipped electrodes. Operant condition- 
ing was successful despite the anesthesia. Results extend 
. previous reports of successful operant conditioning after 
E the ablation of forebrain structures. (German summary) 
—C. Wright. 
-.. 9081. Marley, E. & Seller, T. J. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Effects of nicotine given into the 
brain of fowls. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
— 1974(Jul), Vol 51(3), 335-346.—Nicotine was injected 
into the 3rd cerebral ventricle of adult nonanesthetized 
fowls and infused into various brain sites of nonanesthe- 
tized young chickens. Its effects given intraventricularly, 
plied to the brain stem, or injected intravenously to 
anesthetized fowls were also examined. Intraventricular 
nicotine in nonanesthetized Ss evoked behavioral and 
- electrocortical sleep lasting 3-5 min; Ss then reawakened 
- and developed postural changes and tachypnea. Intra- 
ventricular nicotine reduced or suppressed operant 
keypecking. Nicotine infused into the diencephalon, 
telencephalon, or myelencephalon of young Ss induced 
behavioral and electrocortical sleep; tachypnea and 
postural changes did not develop. Effects of nicotine, 
_ administered intraventricularly or infused into the brain, 
were prevented by pempidine but not hyoscine. Nicotine 
given intraventricularly to anesthetized Ss produced brief 
apnea and rise in blood pressure, the latter much 
prolonged by acute vagal division and abolished by 
_ spinal cord section.—Journal abstract. 
9082. Marley, E. & Seller, T. J. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
ondon, England) Effects of cholinomimetic agents 
given into the brain of fowls. British Journal о 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 51(3), 347-351.—5 choli- 


ү 
у postural 
changes, and brief electrocortical arousal; acetylcholine 
was effective only with physostigmine, when electrocorti- 
cal arousal, postural changes, and tachypnea developed. 
—— Methacholine induced tachypnea and postural changes. 
ects of carbachol and pilocarpine were prevented by 
oscine and those of benzoylcholine by mpidine; 
hyoscine and pempidine together еса аса of 
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methacholine and attenuated those of acetylcholine with 
physostigmine.—Journal abstract. 


9083. Matefy, Robert E. & Krall, Roger G. (U 


Bridgeport) An initial investigation of the psychedelic 
drug back . Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 854-860.—De- 


scribes an initial investigation of some characteristics of 
those persons experiencing “flashbacks” (or recurrences 
of drug effects) and provides systematic descriptions of 
the flashback phenomena. Data from 22 undergraduates 
show that the drug user experiencing flashbacks, when 
compared with the drug user not experiencing flash- 
backs, exhibits neither significant differences in psycho- — 
pathological characteristics as measured by the MMPI 
nor significant differences in attentional processes as 
measured by the Embedded Figures Test. There were 
few cw or eia differences between the 2 subject 
groups. Subjective reports by the flashback Ss offered 
some revealing details of the flashback experience itself. 
—Journal abstract. 

9084. Minck, K.; Danneberg, P. & Knappen, F. 
[Effects of рус! drugs on exploratory behavior 
of mice.] (Germ) Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 396), 
245-257.—Studied ‘locomotion (number of cross 
squares) in an open-field situation and exploration 
(number of explored holes) in a hole-board situation in 
NMRI strain white mice. The sedative properties of 
chlorpromazine, haloperidol, and reserpine decr ue 
both exploration and locomotion. Ch Me е, 
oxazepam, and diazepam in low doses cau к 
increase of locomotion and in higher doses а decreta n 
exploration. Phenobarbital increased both ооа 
and exploration. Amphetamine caused a Ru dot 
inhibition of exploration in low doses which db 
increase locomotion. When locomotion was елап 
higher doses, exploration still remained depr toll 
Imipramine in large doses caused a decrease 0 
locomotion and exploration. Mescaline сан S 
increase of locomotion and a decrease of exp! oe j 
but only in a dose range Nus has to be considers: 
neurotoxic. (32 ref) —English summary. 

5085. Moreau, Tina & Birch, Herbert С. (Queens ori 
City U New York) Relationship between ituation 10 
general anesthesia and rate of neonatal hab а Child 
repeated stimulation. Developmental Мей i 
Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 612-619. stetrical 
29 infants (GA) whose mothers had an O mothers 

eneral anesthesia with 31 infants (NGA) whose esthesià 

d not (though they might have had a local d toan 
or analgesic medication). Eye-movement тер Prosthetic 
auditory stimulus and cardiac Dind ш: ined more 
stimulus habituated more rapidly and ls A infani 
consistently reduced in NGA than in · J-P. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries, 

Pruyser. bellera, 

9086. Mullins, Cecil J.; Vitola, Bart M. б chri 
James W. Users of cannabis only. US AF. BRT 2,842 US 
Report, 1974(Apr), No 74-41, 12 p—Compared 47 with 
Air Force trainees who had used only Сап drugs af 
1,843 who had used cannabis along with ote i 
with a control sample of 9,368 on whom no are оп 
information was available. All Ss were совр of enlist: 
aptitude measures, educational level at tm 


ment, and 3 measures of Air Force performance. Results 
indicate that cannabis-only users were more effective 
than users of other drugs and that even cannabis-only 
users compared unfavorably with controls in certain 
metrics which appear to require motivation as an 
important component. It is suggested that this may be 
evidence for the amotivational syndrome reported in the 
literature —Journal abstract. 

9087. Nakajima, Shinshu. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Amnesic effect of cycloheximide 
in the mouse mediated by adrenocortical hormones. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 378-385.—Conducted 6 experi- 
ments with a total of 33 groups of 10 male Swiss albino 
mice. Subcutaneous injection of cycloheximide ey 
before a training trial of a passive avoidance tas! 
resulted in an amnesia of the avoidance response. 
However, amnesia was absent in adrenalectomized Ss in 
which cerebral protein synthesis was suppressed by 
cycloheximide. Injection of corticosteroids antagonized 
the amnesic effect, most effectively if the steroids were 
gus immediately after training. The influence of the 

ormonal treatments upon the amnesic effect was not 
attributable to a change in general activity level. It is 
concluded that the amnesic effect of subcutaneously 
injected cycloheximide appeared to be mediated by 
hormonal deficiency and not related to suppression of 
the cerebral protein synthesis. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9088. Nasello, Antonia G.; Astrada, А. & 
Ramirez, Oscar. (U Nacional de Córdoba, Facultad de 
Ciencias, Químicas, Argentina) Effects on the acquisi- 
tion of conditioned avoidance responses and seizure 
threshold in the offspring of amphetamine 
gravid rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(1), 25-31. 
—Female albino rats with 30-70% of conditioned 
responses in an avoidance conditioning session in a 
Warner cage were treated daily during pregnancy with .5 
mg/kg of amphetamine administere subcutaneously. 
They had been mated with males selected with the same 
criterion who received no treatment. The control group 
differed from the treated one in that females received the 
Same volume of saline solution instead of the drug. 
Teratogenic effects of the drug were not observed, and 
there were no differences in either the age of eyes or 
vaginal aperture or in growth rate determined у the 
weekly weight between offspring of treated and control 
nne The pups of amphetamine-treated mothers had 

tter acquisition and retention of conditioned. avoid- 
ànce responses than those of control mothers when the 
pups were 90 days old, but no difference was observed at 
E age of 45 days. On the other hand, offspring of the 
th ated group had a lower hippocampal seizure threshold 
eat the control group. The relation between the 
ps anisms of learning and seizure is discussed in 
F nnection with potassium release by stimulation in the 

Кдын (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

S C ш Harvey & Stone, George C. (California 
Domi oll, School of Social & Behavioral Sciences, 

onis Hills) Psychological effects of drugs: A 
Diseas analytic approach. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
aha 74(Dec), Vol 159(6), 444-448.— Used factor 
b H s to reanalyze data of a previously reported study 

у Н. Nash (see PA, Vol 37:656) on the human 
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psychological effects of amphetamines, barbiturates, ап 

amphetamine-barbituate combinations. In addition 
having methodological implications, the reanalysis bi 
confirms and further illuminates the previously герой 
findings. 240 male adult volunteers were assigned to | 
6 drug treatments (4 active medications and 2 pla 
bos)}—10 mg dextroamphetamine sulfate; 10 mg 
troamphetamine sulfate plus 65 mg amobarbital; 65 
phenobarbital; and 10 mg methamphetamine hydroc 
ride plus 65 mg phenobarbital. Pre- and postd! \ 
structures were similar which indicates that ‹ 
individual differences are largely predictable 

predrug individual differences. Factor analysis resul 
the individual drugs also are reported. The importan 
use of experimental and statis 
n and assessment | 


9091. 
Information. (Rockville, 


slang, 

which display h 
related to mescaline 
potential benefits an 


. National Clearinghouse for 
Information. (Rockville, MD) Psilocybin. 
inghouse for Dru Abuse Information, 
1973(May), Ser 6(1), 13 p.— Describes | 
pharmacology, and effects of psil 
ogen found in the 
ana. Articles are reviewed 


Medizinische 

activity in rabbits actively immunized 

Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(4), 434-435. 

effects of immunization with either testosterone 

estrogen in 2 groups of 12-wk-old male white Ne 
bbits. Ss were exposed to receptive fem: 


Zealand ral те 
after 16 wks for 15 min and sexual activity was recore 
(chasing, number of mountings, and ejacu ations). Serui 
concentrations of total circulating testosterone, A 
percentages of binding of testosterone and estradiol 
the experimental Ss, were compared to a control group 
5 rabbits. No animal injected with testosterone 5 
sexual activity. Those injected with estrogen show! 
normal sexual activity, testosterone serum levels, ; 
percentage binding. Serum testosterone levels in tes! 
terone-immunized Ss were 30 times normal, and bin 
was increased.—C. Wright. 


). Ne 1974(Nov), Vol 13(10-11), 
'europharmacology, ov), Vol ў 
919-926.—Studied the effect of 3 benzodiazepines—ni- 
1 (.15, .45, and .75 mg/kg), diazepam (.6, 1.8, and 
mg/kg), and flurazepam. (.45, 1.35, and 2,25 
B)—on total response time and on accuracy of 
sponse on a dela matching task in 5 male rhesus 
pete. In total response time was observed 
ifter all 3 doses of diazepam and particularly nitrazep- 
im, but after flurazepam increased total response time 
was limited to the highest dose. Accuracy of response on 
delayed matching was impaired by all 3 drugs. The effect 
of E an flurazepam was limited to the highest 
lose in each case, but with nitr: ormance was 
impaired also after .45 mg/kg. The effect of the3 
on delayed matching was related in a complex way to the 
delay between stimuli and to the response demanded. It 
is Suggested that the effect of the benzodiazepines 
le cd on a complex interaction between the differen- 


ial response of 2 systems leading to inhibited or 
inhibited behavior.—Journal abstract. 
9095. Papadakis, D. P.; Michael, C. M.; Kephalas, T. 
& Miras, C. J. (U Athens, Medical School, Lab of 
Biological Chemistry, Greece) Effects of cannabis 
smoking in blood lactic acid and glucose in humans. 
perientia, 1974, Vol 30(10), 1183-1184.— Tested blood 
amples of 5 chronic hashish smokers and 5 “naives” 
occasional smokers) Glucose was indicated not to 
hange while lactic acid decreased immediately after 
iashish smoking. (French summary) 


roc- 
sses of 12 alcoholic and 12 matched nonalcoho oal 

lunteers (mean ages = 35.6 and 36.3 yrs, respective- 
(moderate 


plasma prodi repeated 
nistration of cannabis extract or ао 
ol. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol 
.391—397.—Administration of 3 daily subcutaneous 
Injections of 500 mg/kg cannabis in mice dimin- 
ied thymus gland weight and produced tolerance both 
‘the cataleptic effect of A-tetrahydrocannabinol (A'- 
HC, 2 g intravenously) and to the effect of A'- 
IC (10 mg/kg intraperitoneally) on corticosterone 
asma levels. The rise in corticosterone levels produced 
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by immobilization was not reduced by this pretreatment, 
Tolerance to the effect of A THC on corticosterone 
levels was also produced by 1 (10 mg/kg sc) and by 3 
daily injections (10 or 30 mg/kg sc) of A-THC. At 
30-32°C, ambient temperatures at which cannabis does 
not produce hypothermia, the drug no longer reduced 
thymus gland weight. Both the rise in corticosterone 
levels ром by cannabis or A'-THC and tolerance to 
this effect were equally evident at room temperature and 
at 30-32*C.—Journal abstract. 

9098. Pevet, P. & Saboureau, M. (Netherlands Central 
Inst for Brain Research, Amsterdam) Effect of serotonin 
administration on the ultrastructure of pinealocytes 
during the period of maximal sexual activity of the male 

(Erinaceus europaeus L.). Experientia, 1974, 
Vol 30(9), 1069-1070.—Obtained electron microscopic 
data on the effect of serotonin on 8 adult male 
hedgehogs. A relationship between the decrease of sexual 
activity and the appearance of structural changes in male 
pinealocytes is confirmed. (French summary) 

9099. B. P.; Ninteman, F. W.; McLean, J. R. 
& Potoczak, D. (Parke, Davis, Research & Development 
Div, Ann Arbor, MI) Intracranial reward after 5,6- 

ine: Further evidence for serotonin's 
inhibitory role. Life Sciences, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(8), 
1515-1522.—One intraventricular injection of 50 ug of 
5,6-dihydroxytryptamine produced, 24 hrs later, a 
marked increase in rates of medial forebrain bundle self- 
stimulation in 6 of 10 implanted male Holtzman albino 
rats. Whole brain serotonin levels were selectively 
depressed at this time, presumably because of the 
destructive effect on serotonin-containing neuron termi- 
nals. When whole brain serotonin levels had recovered 
fairly close to normal, the excitatory effect had disap- 
peared. In Ss having self-stimulation electrodes posi- 
tioned at slight distances from the medial fo 
bundle, the excitatory effect never appeared. Res the 
Support the theory that serotonergic neurons in 
medial forebrain bundle are part of an inhibitory Sa 
subserving reward and motivational mechanisms. ber 
sults also show the great importance of electr m 
placement as a determinant of a drug's effect on se 
stimulation.—Journal abstract. ү. 

9100. David & Botwinick, сыш 

(New York U, Medical School) Role of biogenic amine 
in the reversal of cycloheximide-induced — 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycho pus 
1975(Јап), Vol 88(1), 386-401.—Conducted 6 exper. 
ments with male C57BL/6J mice in which. ap of 
induced by pretraining subcutaneous injector 
cycloheximide (CYC) in a food motivated disen 
reversal task. Magnitude of amnesia varied as a [UT 
of the amount of training on both the initial € € 
tion and the reversal Mal also as a function of the а E © 
of intertrial interval used on both the rever АПУШ 
test. Memory spontaneously recovered 48 hrs үт ‘duce 
reversal training. Recovery from amnesia was 1 ani 
by pretesting injections of dextroamphetamine Siron. 
monoamine oxidase inhibitors, pargyline апо сор е 
This enhanced performance was a true recov yin ys 
memory and not a result of enhanced leu 
increased arousal. Depletion of catecholamines by titor: 
methyl-para-tyrosine, a tyrosine hydroxylase 1m 
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and by diethyldithiocarbamate, a dopamine beta hydrox- 
ylase inhibitor, resulted in an amnesia quantitatively and 
qualitatively similar to amnesia induced by CYC. Data 
support the hypothesis that CYC-induced amnesia is 
mediated via central catecholamines. (44 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9101. Roberts, C. Allan; Kreisman, Norman R. & 
Waltman, Mary. (Tulane U, Medical School) Uridine 
anticonvulsant effects: Selective control of nucleoside 
incorporation in experimental epilepsy. Epilepsia, 
1974(Dec), Vol 15(4), 479-500.—Determined whether 
uridine is the only nucleoside that has anticonvulsant 
properties, whether it enhances or inhibits epileptic 
activity and/or subsequent incorporation of nucleoside, 
and whether a change in RNA or DNA synthesis in 
epileptic regions is related to the etiology of seizures. Of 
the 5 nucleosides tested in male frogs, only uridine 
exerted an anticonvulsant effect related to selective 
increase in nuclear neuronal RNA of epileptic regions. 
The time between administration of uridine and anticon- 
vulsant effect on electrocortico aphic responses was 
consistent with the time required for maximal incorpora- 
tion of uridine into nuclear RNA of brain components. 
Increase in RNA but not in DNA synthesis, in both 
primary and mirror focal regions, was related to epileptic 
phenomena. It is proposed that increased synthesis of 
nuclear neuronal RNA in primary and mirror foci of 
penicillin-induced epilepsy is directly related to the 
etiology of seizures and that selective alteration of 
uridine concentration may be responsible for both 
initiation and termination of epileptic activity. (French, 
Spanish, & German summaries) (39 ref}—Journal 
SI. R wag 

. Robinson, D. W.; M: G. P. & Devers, 
Kathryn. (U California, Davis) The feeding response to 
B-adrenergic active agents during induced compensato- 
y тн in rats. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(6), 626-627. 
Se xamined the sensitivity of the “В satiety system” 
5 ring induced compensatory growth in 40 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss were divided into 2 groups, with 
* Tictions on 1 group's diet for a 4-wk period. 

Topanolol and isoproterenol were administered intra- 
eai at several stages of the experiment. The data 
procos Би .at Day 11 the restricted diet group 
eL twice as much food regardless of dru| 
zs ent. Data taken at 35 and 45 days indicate bot! 
deu had significantly (p < .001) depressed food 
ота injected with isoproterenol. Intake was 
RON to normal by combined injections of isoprotere- 
al umm Ргоргапојәр Results indicate there is а function- 
dien aturity in young rats with respect to the В- 
hypo WEE satiety system, but do not support the 
hn that. naturally hyperphagic Ss have a de- 
яу satiety activity. (French summary)—R. 

We Rosloff, Barry N. & Davis, John M. (Vanderbilt 
tite ee School) Effect of iprindole on norepineph- 
Vol 40(1). 5 Ages transport. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
clinically ix —lprindole, an antidepressant drug 
administered 1 T to other tricyclic antidepressants, was 
ре Раме chronically to groups of 5-10 male Spra- 

Шеге, y rats by means of intraperitoneal injections. 
atment did not alter the rate of decline of the log 


inephrine (NE) levels after NE synthesis | 
n 1 a-methyltyrosine methyl ester. In addi: 
tion, a single dose of iprindole did not significantly a 
uptake of intracisternally adminstered H’-NE or 
amount of H’-normetanephrine formed from si 


administration. Furthermore, iprindole added in vitro 


of brain no 
inhibition wi 


showed very low potency in blocking the uptak 
labeled NE, metaraminol, serotonin, and dopamine into 
crude synaptosomal tions. The bearing of 
findings on the hypothesized mechanism of action ‹ 
tricyclic antid ts, which affect all of the a 
parameters, is discussed. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9104. Sram, R. J.; Goetz, P. & Zudová, Z. 
hygieny a epidemiologie, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
netic effects of LSD.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychi 
1973(Apr), Vol 69(2), 80-87.—Studied mutation-proc 
ing effects of LSD on Drosophila melanogaster, rats, 
mice. In Drosophila both the sex-linked recessive 
and the mosaic mutation were found. Cytological 
germinal cells in rats and mice did not show ch 
some change after doses of 1,000 pg LSD/kg. ~ 
d. езт changed the number of chromosomes oni 
cells of meiotic division. 5,000 pg LSD/kg indu 
dominant lethal mutation in male mice an 
LSD/kg in females. When Y pens to hum 
organisms, approximately 800 ug /kg was found to 
be the threshold for dominant lethal mutation. Am 
interval of 3 mo between LSD use and conception 15 
recommended, in order to decrease the risk of d e to 
genetic material. (Russian & English summaries) (5 
— V. Fischmann. bis 

9105. Sable-Amplis, R.; Agid, R. & Abadie, D. (ERA- | 
CNRS, Inst de Psychologie, Toulouse, France) Effects of 
morphine on lipids in the rabbit. Experientia, | 
1974, Vol 3009), 1055-1056.—Studied nontolerant, | 
chronically intoxicated, and abstinent Ss. Effects on fi 
fatty acid concentration, on other plasma lipids, and the 
effects of food withdrawal are reported. a 

9106. Sara, V. R. & Lazarus, L. (St Vincent's es 
Garvan Inst of Medical Research, Sydney, NSW, 
Australia) Prenatal action of growth hormone on brain | 
and behaviour. Nature, 


tion of prenatal growth factor would increase the 
number of cortical neurons, as well as enhance subsi 
quent learning ability. Daily dosages of 3 mg, 1 mg, 100 
or 10 pg of purified porcine growth hormone (, 
U/mg) were injected subcutaneously into per 
Wistar rats from day 7-20 of page Control Ss wer 
injected with corresponding vo 
day 20, 500 pCi of tritiated thymidine CH-TdR) wi 


inistered peritoneally to all Ss. On 
ша jn as kiled, DNA extracted from each 


umes of vehicle alone. On 


obtained from a : I 
offspring were tested for per ormance on a series Ol 
conditioned discrimination gem of increasing difficuli 
Results show significant increase in brain Mo ат 
cellular content with specific neuronal proliferatio 
indicated by *H-TdR uptake in treated Ss. Treated 

demonstrated superior ability on discrimination tasks 

measured by trials-to-criterion, differing significantly 
(p < 001) from untreated controls.—A. Cerf-Beare. E 
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omifensine (Hoe 984), a new antidepressant, on 
uptake of noradrenaline and serotonin and on release of 
noradrenaline in rat brain synaptosomes. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(24) 3413-3422. 
—Nomifensine is a thymoleptic drug with a moderate 
ntrally stimulating component. Its effects on noradre- 
| naline (NA) and serotonin (5-HT) uptake by crude 
Nene preparations from both immature female 
| Wistar rat whole brain and from hypothalamus were 
“studied and compared with those of several tricyclic 
| antidepressants and dextroamphetamine. Nomifensine 
| inhibition of NA uptake by synaptosomal fractions from 
hypothalamus was similar to that of nortriptyline and 
орун. In contrast to tricyclic antidepressants, 
| потіѓепѕіпе was a powerful inhibitor of NA uptake in 
| synaptosomes obtained from whole brain. Nomifensine 
| had only a moderate effect on 5-HT accumulation, 
- comparable with that of desipramine. It is suggested that 
the centrally stimulating component of nomifensine, 
which is lacking in most thymoleptic drugs, is based 
| upon its strong inhibition of catecholamine reuptake into 
noradrenergic as well as dopaminergic nerve endings. 
| Nomifensine has no releasing effects on the efflux of NA 
from rat brain synaptosomes, thus differing clearly from 
dextroamphetamine and other indirectly acting sympath- 
- jcomimetic agents. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 
— 9108. Schenkel-Hulliger, L.; Koella, W. P.; Hartmann, 
| A. & Maitre, L. (Ciba-Geigy AG, Biological Lab, Basel, 
Switzerland) Tremorogenic effect of thyrotropin releas- 
| ing hormone in rats. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(10), 
| 1168-1170.—Studied the mechanism of the thyrotropin 
| releasing hormone (TRH) responsible for its beneficial 
| effect in treating depressive patients. TRH's central 
‘nervous system effects are shown to be not mediated by 
stimulation of the pituitary-thyroid axis, nor through the 
known cholinergic or adrenergic pathways. Its antide- 
| pressant effect results from m a direct central 
nervous stimulation or indirect thyroid activation. 
| (German summary) 

- 9109. Schroeder, D. J.; Collins, W. E. & Elam, G. W. 
FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, OK) 
ffects of secobarbital and d-amphetamine on tracking 
rformance during angular acceleration. Ergonomics, 
74(Sep), Vol 17(5), 613-621.—30 male college students 
re randomly assigned to one of the following groups: 
| placebo (lactose), secobarbital (100 mg) or dex- 
| troamphetamine (10 mg). The drugs or placebo were 
adminstered in capsules in a double-blind procedure 
following practice at a tracking task and baseline 
determinations of tracking performance levels in both 
tic (stationary) and dynamic (angular acceleration) 
nditions. Tests were conducted in total darkness with 


postdrug sessions. Findings agree with previous 
dies of alcohol effects: eset drugs ee have 
ttle or no deleterious influence on tracking performance 
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in static environments, but may produc 
performance degradation during angular то! 
primary cause of this performance ітраігтеп 
to be a vestibulo-ocular one; the ability to t 
vestibular nystagmus by visual fixation is impaired 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 
9110. Shimizu, M. et al. (Dainippon Pharma 
Co, Research Lab, Osaka, Japan) 1,2-Benzisoxazo 
acetamidoxime hydrochloride: A new psyche 
agent. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(4), 405.—Summar 
vivo and in vitro studies in mice, rats, cats, and р 
pigs of the effects of 1,2-benzisoxazole-3-acetamid 
hydrochloride (PF-257), a psychotropic agent that 
shown to have a pharmacological profile and mode 
action different from other psychotropic drugs. 
noted that PF-257 could prevent and reverse 
decrease of monoamines caused by reserpine, altho 
is not a monoamine oxidase inhibitor. A proper 
retarding the catecholamine turnover is also sugges 

(French summary)—C. Wright. i 
9111. Sofia, R. Duane & Barry, Herbert. (Wa 
Lab, Cranbury, NJ) Acute and chronic effects: 
tetrahydrocannabinol on food intake by rats. P. 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(3), 213-222.— The efft 
intraperitoneally injected — A"-tetrahydrocannab 
(T. HC) were compared with dextroamphetamine su ! 
(АМР) on food intake in 30 male Wistar albino 
which were given access to food for 6 hrs each day. Fi 
intake was markedly reduced in a dose-related fashio 
by THC (2.5 and 5 mg/kg) in the Ist 2 hrs after 
administration. This anorexic effect persisted for th 
4 hrs and even on the next day. The anorexic potent А 
AMP (1.25 and 2.5 mg/kg) was approximately twice thal 
of THC in the initial 2-hr interval after a single DU 
during the next 4 hrs and on the next day there 
compensatory increase in food consumption 
administration of THC (2.5 mg/kg) for 9 days gre 
decreased food intake and body weight gain o! M ^ 
were injected immediately before feeding, but had" 
effect on Ss injected 16 hrs before feeding. (25 
& Davis, Hasker P. (VA Hi 


—Journal abstract. 
9112. Squire, Larry R. 5 

La Jolla, [v Cerebral protein synthesis inhibition 
discrimination training: Effects of extent and S 
of inhibition. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan), Vo E 
49-57.—Anisomycin, an inhibitor of E a 
synthesis, impaired memory in C3H X Balb/c 
measured 5, 7, or 14 days after discrimination E 
large subcutaneous dose of anisomycin (21 Es 


impaired memory to a greater extent than a j 
p hibit tein synthesi 


of cerebral 
largely by 1 
rather than by the duration of inhibition. For © 5 


tion habits, sufficient protein synthesis for the establish- 
ment of long-term memory appeared to occur close to 
the time of training. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9113. Strykowska, Maria. (Adam Mickiewicz U 
Poznan, Psychological Inst, Poland) [The influence of 
Dantromin on human behaviour.] (Polh) Przeglad 
Psychologiczny, 1973, Vol 16(1), 49-59.—Conducted 
experiments with 4 groups of Ss(N = 186) to study the 
effects of the stimulant pemoline (Dantromin) on 
attention, reaction time, efficiency, and accuracy. The 
drug had a positive influence on these functions, but no 
significant changes in blood pressure were noted and 
only ⁄ of the Ss reported improvement in general feeling 
due to the drug. (Russian & English summaries) 

9114. Sugrue, M. F. (Organon Scientific Development 
Group, Newhouse, Scotland) The effects of acutely 
administered analgesics on the turnovers of noradrena- 
line and dopamine in various regions of the rat brain. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Oct), Vol 52(2), 
159-165.—Noradrenaline (NÀ) and dopamine (DA) 
turnover rates were determined following synthesis 
blockade by a-methyl-p-tyrosine. Morphine, pentazo- 
cine, and methadone had no effect either on steady-state 
levels or on NA turnover in whole brain and hypothala- 
mus of the rat. Although morphine had no el fect on 
medulla-pons NA steady-state levels, a drug-induced 
increase in turnover rate was observed, and this action 
was antagonized by pretreatment with naloxone. Neither 
pentazocine nor methadone altered steady-state levels of 
NA in the medulla-pons or NA turnover rate. АП З drugs 
increased DA turnover in whole brain and in corpus 
striatum. Naloxone pretreatment prevented increases in 
striatal DA turnover.—Journal abstract. 

9115. Syme, Lesley A. & Syme, G. J. (U Western 
Australia, Nedlands) The role of sex and novelty in 
determining the social response to lithium chloride. 
Psychoj harmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(1), 91-99.—In Exp I 
the effects of intraperitoneal lithium chloride on the 
panl behavior of 28 male and 28 female New Zealand 
сео rats were measured іп unfamiliar and familiar 
ue ү абоза using a photographic technique. Lithium- 
a ed females showed an increase in body contact and 
dis m in social distances in comparison with saline- 
Ката een in both test conditions. Males adminis- 
E » ium showed increased corner occupancies in the 
pue Si setting, while in the familiar test they showed 
РЕНА A body contact and increased average group 
ТӨ istance in comparison with the saline con ition. 
Иши ы in an exploration box confirmed that 
Eur eed the general environmental responsive- 
teference ee Wistar rats. Results are discussed with 
"E Journal omic, a уе effect of lithium. (27 ref) 
Captian Tagliamonte, A.; Fratta, W. & Gessa, G. L. (U 

i ORE: М Pharmacology, Italy) Aphrodisiac effect 
rats. Ex and apomorphine in male sexually sluggish 
tered a ‘perientia, 1974, Vol 30(4), 381-382.—Adminis- 
Ro 4. Anarene or a combination of levodopa and 
identified to 50 male Wistar rats who had been 
measured T sexually sluggish. Copulatory behavior was 
male's ho y introducing female rats in heat into the 
Both ph me cage during the dark phase of the cycle. 

pharmacological treatments resulted in significant 


increases in mounts, intromissions, and ejaculations. | 
Haloperidol prevented the effects of the drugs and 


totally suppressed sexual behavior. The effect of арото 
phine is cited in support of the hypothesized stimula 


effect of dopamine. (Italian pont La Wright, 


isted for at least 4 wks. It was not ‘pS 
only 11 days of chronic retreatment with c r 
zine, боера or а-МРТ. The effective drug treatn 
did not lead to changes in spontaneous locomo 
activity at the time of lire paar 1 
appearance of increased bel avioral sensitivity to apo- - 
morphine, a putative direct agonist of dopamine recep- 
tors in the corpus striatum and limbic system, when 
nonspecific withdrawal effects and changes in 
metabolism of catecholamines or of the agonist were 
unlikely, suggest that the phenomenon of receptor 
supersensitivity following р armacologicall induced - 
“denervation” may be involved. (54 re 'ournal 
abstract. 

9118. Tharp, Van K.; Rundell, O. H.; Lester, Boyd K. | 
& Williams, Harold L. (U Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Ctr, Oklahoma City) Alcohol and information process- · 
ing. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(1), 33-52.—Con- » 
ducted 3 experiments with a total of 60 21-38 yr old male _ 
volunteers to investigate the effects of acute alcohol - 
intoxication (average blood alcohol concentration 100 
тр-%) оп aspects —letter-recognition accuracy, memory 


search reaction time, and verbal reaction time—of 
reted 
Vol 


Ati acm 


human information processing. Results are inte! 
within the framework of E. E. Smith's (see PA, Vol 
42:4966) general information processing model, usin S. 
Sterberg's (see PA, Vol 44:11748) additive-factor meth: x 
of analysis. ‘Alcohol consistently impaired informatio 
outputting operations (ie. response selection-organtza- 
tion), rather than information inputting operations (ie 
stimulus preprocessing and enc ing).—Journal abstract, 
9119. Thor, H. & Ghiselli, William B. (Edw. 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Ctr, Bordentown, 
ion of mouse killing and а ine-i 
social aggression in rats by local anesthesia of the 
ial vibrissae. Journal of Сараа & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 8(1), | 
anesthesia o! : | 
decrease in shock-elicited fighting of paired rats. I 


killing and s 1р- 
social aggression. In Exp 128 known mouse-killing 
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ng-Evans hooded rats were given bilateral lidocaine or 55 were also tested. Evidence suggests that the hi 
lacebo injections administered under ether anesthesia. pus received 2 nonspecific inputs from the bi 
Attack and kill latencies were significantly longer under each capable of producing rhythmical slow ас! 


lidocaine than under placebo; all Ss killed under neocortex appeared to receive 2 similar in 


_ са! assertions regarding the import of sensory informa- 


placebo, whereas a third of all Ss failed to kill on the capable of producing low voltage fast activity. 
_ initial lidocaine test. On subsequent lidocaine testing, to both hip 
| latencies decreased and nonkilling Ss killed. In Exp П atropine and stimulated by eserine, and was essentit 
| intense apomorphine-induced conspecific fighting of 48 unrelated to concurrent motor activity. A 2n 
55 preselected for aggressiveness was markedly reduced both hippocampus and neocortex was 
following lidocaine anesthesia. Comparative results of atropine, was 
| both experiments are interpreted in reference to theoreti- activated by dextroamphetamine. Activity in 
was closely related to concurrent voluntary mo 


mpus and neocortex was blo 


lepressed by phenothiazines, 


| tion in stimulus-bound attack and the typology of central (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 


- aggression systems. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 


9123. Wendel, O. T.; Waterbury, L. D. & Pearce, 


9120. Tiefer, Leonore & Johnson, Wayne. (Colorado (Wake Forest U, Bowman Gray School of 


— State U) Neonatal androstenedione and adult sexual 


Increase in monoamine concentration in rat 


| behavior in golden hamsters. Journal of Comparative & following melatonin administration. Experieni 


- Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 239-247. 


| dio 
_ апа feminine copulatory behavior in adulthood. In the 
resent study, 24 intact female and 30 intact male 
| hamsters castrated at birth were treated for their Ist 20 

days with oil, free testosterone, or androstenedione. All 
neonatal androgen treatments mimicked the naturall 
| occurring developmental process of the male in that all 


ty. There were no significant differences in effect among 
neonatal androgen treatments. Results are discussed as 


Pentylenetetrazol-induced retrograde amnesia and 
brain seizures in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
40(1), 77-90.—Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 


CS7BL/6J) to examine the influence of pentylenetetrazol 

yjections on brain seizure activity recorded from cortical 
electrodes and on retrograde amnesia in an inhibitory 
E voidance task. In Ha/ICR Ss, pentylenetetrazol admin- 


_ impairment decreased with increasing training-treatment 


‘retrograde amnesia with pentylenetetrazol. (20 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

| 9122. Vanderwolf, C. H. (U Western Ontario, London, 

1 nada) Neocortical and hippocampal activation in 
relation to behavior: Effects of atropine, eserine, 


_ tive & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 


_ campal formation, septal nuclei, thalamus, hypothala- 
mus, or midbrain reticular formation. 12 nonimplanted 
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Vol 30(10), 1167-1168.—Tested male 
jotes that male rats castrated and given androstene- rats with melatonin injected into the common: 
ne neonatally can show high levels of both masculine artery or the cisterna magna. Results show signi 
increases (p < .05) in both brain dopamin 
norepinephrine concentration. Administration of 
rable amounts of 6-hydroxymelatonin did m 
cantly alter brain catecholamine content. 
summary) 

9124. Whitsett, J. Mal & Vandenbergh, 
$ androgenized groups were capable of high levels of male (North Carolina State U, Ra 
behavior (males but not females showing ejaculation — terone propionate administer 
patterns) as well as moderate levels of lordotic receptivi- and bisexual behavior in female hamsters. Journ 
rative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jam) 
88(1), 248-255.—Treated female golden hams 
or 300-ug testosterone propionate (1 
p I. Neonatal TP treatment dela 


) Influence of te 


Coi 


they relate to species differences, sex differences, oil, 3-ug, 30- 
amster “bisexuality,” and posthormone copulatory neonates in 
performance. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. onset of puberty by 4.5 days to an age 
|... 9121. Van Buskirk, Roderick & McGaugh, James L. previously reported for the male hamster. In 
| (U California, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) neonatal TP altered genital morp 
capacity for mounting behavior, and at the 
dosage, disrupted the ability to bear and rear y 
- 1 Vaginal and behavioral estrous cycles, howevel 
1,662 mice of 3 strains (Ha/ICR, Swiss Webster, and influenced by neonatal TP. In Exp Ш 6 
administered neonatally blocked estrous cyclicity 
not eliminate the capacity to display fe d 
behavior. Results imply that masculinization an' 
‹ In Ha/ICR $ T inization are separate aspects of neurobehaviora 
istered after training impaired retention in doses that differentiation, and that defeminization inclu 
licited brain seizures as well as in doses just below those independent physiological processes. (29 ret) degg 
hich elicited brain seizures. The degree of retention abstract. : 
d ‹ 9125. Yarbrough, С. С. (О 
"intervals. In Swiss Webster and CS7BL/6J Ss, doses of Canada) Actions of ap 
. pentylenetetrazol which produced brain seizures did not cerebral cortical neurons in chronically 
- affect retention. Results indicate that elicitation of brain ed rats. Life Sciences, 1974(Oct), Vol 
ures is not a sufficient condition for producing —1п 4 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
intraperitoneal injection of increasing 
the sensitivity of cerebri 


Saskatchewan, Saskal 
holine and atropine 


for 25-29 days, 
neurons to acetylcholine (ACh) 
atropine to antagonize ACh e s 
E = While the responses of neurons to 
henothiazines, and amphetamine. Journal of Compa: ly and атар, similar between the 
2 J | 88(D, апа 4 saline-injected controls, there 
00-323.—Con ucted a series of experiments with 126 reduction in the efficacy of atropine in bloc! 
male hooded rats implanted in neocortex, dorsal hippo- effects in the morphine- 


treated Ss.—Journat ‹ 
Addiction Researe 


9126. Yeh, S. Y. (NIDA 
Lexington, KY) Absence of evidence of bi 
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tion of morphine to codeine in man. Experientia, 1974, 9131. Gantt, W. Horsley. (VA Hosp, Pavlovian 
Vol 30(3), 264-266.—Analyzed the urine of postaddict Perry Point, MD) Autokinesis, schizokinesis, ci 
volunteer prisoners aped oe: hine sulfate 4 times- nesis and organ-system responsibility: A 
/day for the presence of codeine. The small amounts of definition. Pavlovian Journal of Biological Science, 
codeine that were detected were interpreted as a codeine 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 9(4), 187-191.—Presents a br 
impurity in the injected mo hine rather than a biotrans- account of the origins and meanings of words der 
formation product of morphine, as has been previously from research in Gantt’s laboratory. 1 
reported in animal studies. 9132. Hughes, Carroll W. (U Maryland, Me 
School, Baltimore) Early experience in 

Journal of Comparative & Physiological P: 
1975(Jan), Vol 407-417.—Conducted 
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9127. Blanchard, Robert J.; Mast, Marian & 
Blanchard, D. Caroline. (U Hawaii) Stimulus control of 
defensive reactions in the albino rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vo! t 
TI" 81-88. Conducted 4 experiments with a total of ааа es 
132 male Wistar rats to examine the characteristics of handling and pos 
stimuli that produce unconditioned defensive reactions. — edis on rat domesti 
Results show that neither the sound nor the smell of a te dlin had a strong influence on 
cat, or the sight of a dead cat, produced freezing, but that develop ent of the 5 in terms of redu ced emotionali 
either a moving cat or dog, or the abrupt and rapid Handled wild Ss became much more like domestic 
movement of an inanimate card, resulted in freezing and their behavior. This finding for handling contrasted 
failure to approach the stimulus object. It is suggested inimal effe cis for cross-fostering and enriched | 
that movement is a major factor in the initiation of a ts. (27 ref) Journal absi 
defensive responses and that movement of a neutral т Makarenko, М. У. ( 
stimulus may enhance the acquisition of defensive Sciences Bogomolets Inst of Physiology, 
responses to that stimulus.—Journal abstract. EA activity in dogs reanimated after long ре 
u chs Bruch, Hilde & Voss, William R. (Baylor Coll of of clinical death from drowning and loss of b 
А e e Texas Medical Ctr, Houston) Infantile obesity Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 197 
PEU vet. control eR Nature, VAR 22(1), 82-88.— Studied, by the secretory 
E ul), Vol 250(5463), 268-269.—6 infant baboons, 3 ” the state of higher nervous activity in. 

whom were allowed ad lib feeding during infancy with periods of clinical death r 


Бот 


consequent rapid weight gain, and 3 whose weight ain 
+ ter and from loss of bl 
vas controlled by regulated feeding, were later tested for edi by the donor techniq 
[роо to obesity by allowing unlimited ferdine and a parabio 
oth groups for 4 mo. Both groups showed rapi 18 min 3 sec à 


Weight gain, yet stabilized at undifferentiated weight 1 min 51 sec and 


Once controll i Д Же; . 20min39s 
Fae led feeding was reintroduced.—A. Cerf- 28 min 305 
ER Fabri, К. E. (Moscow State U, USSR) [Imita- 
1974(Mar animals.] (Russ)  Voprosy Psikhologii, 
imitati ar-Apr), No 2, 104-115.—Reviews research on 
pared ion in animals. Contemporary research is com- 
PSychologit Ше ы of С pioneer Soviet E en 
Д t, B. I. Khotin (1895-1950), whose pu! ishe: ne н corr 
осона researches are discussed. А Санса: весу ae (oe English арын act | 
+ fidi анус behaviors in animals is resented. CN Pinto, D.; Doyle, G. A. & Bearder, S. K. (U 
behavior we ip between group, behavior ad imita Witwatersrand Johannesburg, S Africa) Patterns ol 
the develo, considered, as well as the role of imitation In i 2 mal prosimian species, Galag 
cially in ment of individual behavior patterns, espe- рос crassicaudatus umbrosus, an 
аана, Сын. It is shown that the behavior of ander semi-natural con 
interaction тав is the result of the combining and Primatologica, 1974, V ol 210), 135-147 
nglish finn all of these behavioral components s of 8 bushbabies (С. sene, aler 
9130. Frame ту) Gl ref) L Zuse. ; (G. crassicaudatus), and 4 esse 
Wildlife Resear George W. (Utah State U, Cooperative (M. marinus) їп laboratory cages. Tot 
Isen Cr ty Unit) Black bear predation on salmon i (terns of sleep and rest, awakenin 
ШЕ Vet asin os cae sina lenge may atter feeding, auto- and allogrooming 
refer tm ol 35(1), 23-38.—Found that black bears р, ompared in terms 6 

Are able etd on the salmon oo = they ees and uri : ‚К. Кейс 

ize on. $ 
g ive unspawned female saim eee um 


“te Was no evidi ishi DAT Е 
Summary) ence of fishing territories. (German U) Evi fons 
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Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 517-523.—In an experi- 
| ment with 59 Charles River CD strain albino rats, urine 
| was collected on paper under cages housing single Ss in 
| isolation, or adjacent to another male. Nonisolated Ss 
urinated лү along the periphery of their cages while 
isolated Ss showed no such pattern of urination. When 
"samples from the collection papers were presented to 
other males in preference tests, papers having high urine 
density were preferred over those of low urine density, 
pepers with urine from isolated Ss were preferred over 
with urine from nonisolated Ss, and papers with 
Urine from either housing condition were preferred over 
| clean papers.—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motivation 


9136. Ayres, John J.; Benedict, James O. & Witcher, 
| Elizabeth S. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Systematic 
manipulation of individual events in a truly random 

control in rats. Journal of Co ative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 97-103.— ruly ran- 
dom sequences of tone (conditioned stimuli, CSs) and 
-shock (unconditioned stimuli, UCSs) were given to a 
| total of 78 male Holtzman albino rats. Conditioning to 
| the CS was measured using a conditioned suppression 
| procedure. In Exp I eliminating chance UCS 
pairings by systematically removing CSs that overlapped 
‘UCSs weakened conditioning monotonically as a faa 
paired CSs removed. In me II 
while 


К 
3 


| tion of the number of 


| _ 9138. Blass, Elliott M. & Hall, Warren G. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Behavioural and physiological а of 
3 inhibition in water deprived rats. Nature, 
1974(May), Vol 249(5456), 485-486.— Studied voluntary 
dehydration which occurs after water deprivation when 
| neither rat nor man drink enough water to correct the 
| incurred fluid deficit until food also is made available. 10 
| adult female rats were each studied on 9 occasions on a 
deprivation, preloading, and drinking schedule. Results 


& 
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suggest that as drinking ensues, water is quickly cleared 
from the stomach and absorbed, the cellular phase 
becomes rapidly overhydrated, and this occurs while the 
Tats are actively engaged in drinking. The water 
remaining in the stomach and intestine is cleared, 
absorbed, and excreted in dilute urine. The exaggeration 
of voluntary dehydration is likely a result of allowing 
ample time for complete absorption following the 
preloads and thereby avoiding any lag in the system. 
Additional implications concerning other ingestive phe- 
nomena are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

9139. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U) Steady state data 
and a quantitative model of operant generalization and 
discrimination. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 3-21. 
—Derives a model which predicts data related to 
generalization and discrimination among stimuli, using 
data resulting from a reference experiment with 6 naive 
male White Carneaux pigeons. A 2nd experiment with 3 
experienced Ss provided data corresponding to the 
prediction of step-function results from the model. This 
Steady-state procedure yielded positive, negative, and 
combination gradients of stimulus control on a wavel- 
ength continuum. Results are predicted by computer 
simulations based on a linear difference equation. The 
model applies to a set of stimuli that activate common 
elements; a gaussian weighting function controls the 
degree of activation of an element by any given stimulus. 
The model is conceptually similar to, and compatible 
with, a model of conditioning previously stated by R. А 
Кеѕсопа and А. К. Wagner (1972). (24 ref)—Journa 
abstract. b 

9140. Boakes, R. A. & Halliday, M. S. (U Suse 
of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) Disinht- 
bition and spontaneous recovery of response decre; 
ments produced by free reinforcement in rats. aun 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, M 
Vol 88(1), 436-446.—Conducted 3 experiments Wi iB 
total of 16 Holtzman albino and 48 hooded male P. 
After the Ss had been trained to barpress on а у 
interval schedule of reinforcement, response rates "i 
reduced by the introduction either of extinction * WE 
response-independent (free) reinforcement SC ed in 
Spontaneous recovery was consistently сы long 
extinction, especially when session durations wae can 
Under free reinforcement conditions there was a d 
of spontaneous recovery, even when with high de asi 
ment rates response reduction was almost as гер, noise 
extinction. In disinhibition tests the introduce venie 
produced increased responding under free rein a s 
conditions but not in extinction. Results are e 
as demonstrating a dissociation between Spo abstract. 
recovery and disinhibition. (23 ref)—J/ournal 

9141. Bronstein, Paul M; hee : 
Levine, M. Jov. (Brooklyn Coll, Cit н ior- 
related differences in rat’ open field activity. Beha 


relationship was not apparent during initial tri 


emerged as Ss were tested repeatedly. 
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differences were greatly reduced, however, if postwean- 
ing handling was restricted.—Journal abstract. 

9142. Buerkle, Udo. (Fisheries & Marine Service 
Biological Station, St Andrews, New Brunswick, Cana- 
da) Gill-net catches of cod (Gadus morhua L.) in relation 
to trawling noise. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 
1974(Aug), Vol 2(4), 277-28 1.—More cod were caught in 
a gill net during periods with trawling noise than during 
periods without trawling noise, indicating that trawling 
noise stimulated increased locomotor activity among 
cod. (18 ref) 

9143. Clarke, Margaret E. & Hupka, Ralph B. 
(California State U, Long Beach) The effects of stimulus 
duration and frequency of daily preconditioning stimu- 
lus exposures on latent inhibition in Pavlovian condi- 
tioning of the rabbit nictitating membrane response. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4- 
А), 225-228.—Results of manipulating the daily frequen- 
cy and duration of the preconditioning stimulus expo- 
sure in Pavlovian conditioning of the nictitating mem- 
brane response of 32 New Zealand white rabbits suggest 
that the intensity of latent inhibition was related to the 
absolute frequency of preconditioning stimulus exposure 
trials, and was a stepwise function of the frequency of 
daily preconditioning trials. Similarly, the intensity of 
latent inhibition was related to the absolute duration of 
the preconditioning stimulus exposure. However, latent 
inhibition accrued to the cumulative effect of all stimulus 
durations across days rather than only to the repetitive 
presentation of 1 stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

9144. Cohen, Jerome S. & Tubaro, Giselle. (U 
тд Ontario, Canada) Effects of thirst drive оп сие 
utilization and cue dominance of spatially separate cues 
i но rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
K (Моз), Vol 4(5-A), 451-453.—36 male Wistar albino 
БУ er moderate (18 hrs/day) or high (23.5 hrs/day) 
AE о were required to learn either а central 
tion in 5 peripheral wall cue simultaneous discrimina- 
thee a 2-choice discrimination apparatus. Following 
Gale genre phase, a series of redundant-relevant cue 
m 3s Toh door and wall cues were introduced. Ss 
e on the utilization of wall and door cues 
found du ЫЧ on the dominance for each cue. It was 
ns at drive level only affected original discrimina- 
edie оп of the peripheral wall-cue task. Moder- 
шү S were better able to learn the wall-cue 
een than high-drive Ss. In general, door-cue 
bna, lt able to utilize both cues but showed 

SPADA = or door over wall cues. Wall-cue learners, 

E пе only able to utilize wall cues and showed 

9145 or wall over door cues.—Journal abstract. 
David A Collier, George; Hirsch, Edward; Levitsky, 
Wick) Effort г, A. I. (Rutgers State U, New Bruns- 
rats. Jour S a dimension of spontaneous activity in 
1915an) Vd „л шие & Physiological Psychology, 

tween. effort 8(1), 89-96.—Studied the relationship 
Tunning wh T and voluntary activity in a braked 
Were con Hes and a voluntary treadmill. 3 experiments 
Tats, Biches with a total of 60 male Sprague-Dawley 
Tequired to mes manipulated by varying the torque 
inclination o the wheel and by changing the angle of 
Tun was a 5), е treadmill. In both situations distance 

Inear decreasing function of effort, and work 
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accomplished was a nonmonotonic increasing function 
of effort. Findings are discussed in relation to responsivi- 
ty and regulatory views of the genesis of spontaneous 
activity. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9146. Cone, Al L. & Teel, Parker R. (Lynchburg - 
Training School & Hosp, VA) Interaction of illumination . 
with previous reinforcement history during stable РІ“ 

nce. Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 
511-514.—Trained 8 male Holtzman albino rats either to 
a high response-rate typography by an adjusting ratio 
technique or to a low rate typography by an adjusting 
interval technique before «еШ stable fixed inter- 
val (FI) 60-sec performance under dim illumination. The 
effects of subsequent dark and bright light on FI 
performance were dependent on the early training 
procedure. It is concluded that some independent 
variable effects upon baseline schedules of reinforcement 
may actually result from interactions with previous — 
schedules in Ss’ behavioral history.—Journal abstract. 

9147. Couch, J. V. (Madison Coll) Reinforcement 
magnitude and schedule-induced polydipsia: A reexami- 
nation. Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24(4, . 
559-562.—Used d male albino Holtzman rats in a 4- _ 
phase experiment to determine the effect of reinforce- — 
ment magnitude on schedule-induced polydipsia. Since _ 


revious investigations were seen as confounding rein- 
forcement magnitude and the number of reinforcement 
periods, the present experiment sought to vary individu- 
ally these 2 determinants of polydipsia. Unlike previous _ 
investigations, results indicate that with the number of — 
reinforcement periods held constant, an increase in the 
degree of ах was concomitant with an increase in — 
the reinforcement magnitude.—Journal abstract. T 

9148. Cunningham, L. (U Oregon, Medi- 

cal School, Portland) The ultrasonic motion letector: A 
conditioned stimulus for rats in the CER paradigm. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4- 
B), 441-444.—Conducted a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse (CER) study with 16 female albino rats to 
investigate conflicting data concerning the conditioned- 
stimulus (CS) properties of the 40-kHz von enerated 
by the ultrasonic motion detector; the high-frequency 
signal (96-112 db) was used as the CS. Rats receiviny 
forward pairings of the tone with shock show 

rogressive decreases in activity in the presence of the 
tone as compared to controls durin off-the-baseline 
conditioning sessions. During the CER test session, the 
forward-pairings group showed reliably more suppres- 
sion to the high-frequency CS. It is concluded that the 
ultrasonic motion i end) aa mediate associative 
esponse tendencies.—Journal abstract. 
È 5149. Delfini, Leo F. & Fouts, Gregory T. (U Denver) 
Acquisition of social facilitation in rats: A methodologi- 
cal study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 
39(2), 807-814.— ibes a methodology to assess the 
effects of discrimination training on social facilitation of 
barpressing in rats. 12 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
were initially trained to barpress for food and then given 

1 of 3 kinds of discrimination training—stimulus present 
(S*), stimulus absent (S), and stimulus presented on half 
the trials (S?)—in a runway task. After discrimination 
training, Ss were again given an opportunity to barpress 
in the original apparatus under an extinction procedure 
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and were tested in the presence and absence of a 
stimulus rat. Ss in the S? group nded 50% less in the 
m^ о of a stimulus rat, suggesting an initial tendency 

or social impairment rather than facilitation in the 
presence of another rat. Ss in the S* group showed less 
social impairment than those in the S° group, with the 5 
"group tending to respond more in the presence than 
absence of a stimulus rat (i.e., social facilitation). (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9150. Dickinson, Anthony & Scull, John. (U Sussex, 
Lab of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) 
Transient of reward presentation and ben eom 


-— en subsequent operant ing. Journal of Coi > 
— tive & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 
-— 447-458.—1n 3 experiments a total of 12 male Lister 
hooded rats were run in a 2-component operant anal 
of the double runway in which the frequency of тем. 
in the Ist component was varied over 0, 50, and 100%. 
Responding in the 2nd component was measured after 
either a long (60-sec) or short (3-sec) intercomponent 
interval (ICI). After the short ICI, 2nd-component 
responding was faster following nonreward than reward, 
- while the preceding goal event had no effect after the 
long ICI. A comparison of performance after long and 
short ICIs showed that the difference at short ICIs was 
due solely to the depressive effects of reward which 
persisted well into the instrumental response sequence. 
(36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9151. Dobrovol'skaya, 


teristics of the formation 


rats.] (Russ) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 
1972(Jan), Vol 2X1), 60-67.— Performed experiments 
with 133 Wistar rats of both sexes in 6 age groups in an 
apparatus with a programed control. An avoidance 
-. reaction to a m signal was evoked in 2 stages with a 
— 2-mo interval between them. The rate of evocation 
diminished with age. There was a significant group linear 
connection between evocation rate and degree of 
preservation of traces in the nervous system during the 
daily learning period (30 sec or 24 hrs). Preservation of 
the evoked habit after a 2-mo interval increased with age 
up to 12 mo. In older Ss (21-24 mo) the evoked habit 
persisted to a lesser degree than in 12-mo-old Ss. There 
was a significant group reverse correlation between rate 
of learning and preservation of the evoked habit after the 
2 mo. (24 ref)—English abstract. 

9152. Engel, Bernard T. (Baltimore City Hosp, MD) 
Ek lographic and blood pressure correlates 
_ of operantly conditioned heart rate in the restrained 
‘monkey. Pavlovian Journal o; Biological Science, 
. I974(Oct-Dec), Vol 9(4), 222-232. — Trained 4 monkeys 

to decrease and increase heart rate (HR). Mean blood 
pressure was positively correlated with HR during 
speeding and slowing. These correlations increased from 
early training to late training for all Ss during slowin; 
but not during speeding. Correlations between EE: 
ў Manger and HR changes became more negative during 
the late phase of slow training but did not ch 
үлү сипа speeding training. Baseline levels in all 
physiological functions changed as a function of stage of 
. raining. Response patterns during escape behavior 
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indicate dissociation of HR and blood pressure, whereas 
nse patterns during avoidance behavior show 
correlation of HR and blood pressure.—Journal abstract, 
9153. Figler, Michael H.; Mills, Carol J. & Petri 
Herbert L. (U California, Langley Porter Neuropsychia- 
tric Inst, San Francisco) Effects of imprinting strength 
on stimulus generalization in chicks (Gallus gallus). 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 541-545.—Rf- 
fects of original CN strength on color and shape _ 
generalization involving other test objects were investi — 
ted in 19 male and female Warren Sex-Sal-Link chicks. 
trength of imprinting was manipulated by varying the 
age at which Ss were initially крис to the original 
imprinting stimulus. Results indicated that original 
imprinting strength affected generalization to color but 
not to shape cues. Data suggest that original imprinting 
strength affects the generalization process for those 
dimensions of the Киро stimulus exerting strongest 


stimulus control over following behavior—Journal 
abstract. 
9154. Flaherty, Charles F. & Avdzej, Alexandra 


(Rutgers State U, New Brunswick) Bidirectional con- 
trast as a function of rate of alternation of two sucrose 
solutions. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1914(NoV) 
Vol 4(5-B), 505-507.—Reliable positive and negative 
contrast effects in lick-rate were obtained when the same 
12 male Sprague-Dawley rats were exposed on some — 
days to both a 32% and a 4% sucrose solution and on 
control days to only the 32% or only the 4% d 
Daily test sessions were 270-sec long, and tbe NE 
containing the sucrose solutions alternated every 

in one group and every 45 sec in another group. “7 
in the 15-sec alternation condition licked more та d 
session, but the degree of contrast, both por 
negative, was uninfluenced by rate of sucrose 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

9155. Foree, Donald D. & LoLordo, Sti 
(Dalhousie U, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Сапай кт 
reinforcer interactions in the pigeon: 
electric shock and the avoidance contingency ^s 
of Experimental Psychology: Animal Ве ое 
1975(Jan), Vol 1041), 39-46.—Assessed the i if 
of (a) the presence of shock and (b) the pres mtrol of 
avoidance contingency in determining, cm ponent 
treadle-pressing by the auditory or the VIS ti 
of a ороп auditory~visual discrimina! бр a 
In Exp 16 naive male White Carneaux pigeom Frys 0 
foot treadle in the presence of a compoun 1] 4 other $$ 
avoid extinction for keypecking, and in Exp oid puri 

ressed the treadle in the compound О БӘ cases 
ment of keypecking by electric shock. п ей by the 
treadle-pressing was predominant] contr 
visual component of the compound 
6 additional Ss pressed the treadle in the presen 
compound to obtain grain; intertrial Decr treadle 
punished by electric shock. As in Exps visual compe 
pressing was controlled primarily by the thesized til 
nent of the compound stimulus. It is hypo the preset” 
the common element in the 3 procedure by die visual 
of food reinforcement—determined contro E 
element.—Journal abstract. A. 

9156. Holland, Peter С. & Rescorla, Rober ond 
U) Second-order conditioning with food 
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stimulus. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ору, 1975(Jan), Vol . 88(1), 459-467.—3 experiments 
investigating, 2ud-order олаш! were conducted 
with a total ol male Sprague-Dawley rats. An 
appetitive Pavlovian conditioning situation! was em- 
уе in which the response measure was the amount of 
general activity. Exp I provided a well-controlled 
demonstration of substantial 2nd-order conditioning. In 
Exp II extinction of the Ist-order conditioned stimulus 
(CS) had no effect upon the response to the 2nd-order 
CS. Exp III examined the relationship of the 2nd-order 
новш paradigm to that of conditioned inhibition. 
Both phenomena could be observed simultaneously in 
the same setting. Implications for 2nd-order conditione 
and related conditioning phenomena are discussed. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9157. Hornbuckle, Phyllis A. & Beall, Thomas. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Escape reactions to the 
blood of selected mammals by rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 573-576.—15 female Holtzman 
rats were placed on an elevated glass surface which was 
coated with either Holtzman rat blood, Long-Evans rat 
blood, mouse blood, human blood, or distilled water. Ss’ 
escape latencies from these substances were recorded 
e compared. Both strains of rat blood and the mouse 

ood elicited significantly faster escape latencies than 
the distilled water, while human blood did not. The 
Possibility that only the blood of organisms sharing a 
common habitat or common predators may normally 
elicit escape responses is suggested.—Journal abstract. 
Hull, John H. & Myer, James S. (Kent State U) 

ts of prior discriminative stimulus and reinforcer 
зап on acquisition of instrumental responding 
п 1977 Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), 
ls 4(4-B), 437-440.—Independent groups of female 
in ng-Evans rats (N = 88) underwent various pretrain- 
Hd procedures involving key light illumination and 
ү шоп of food before introduction of instrumental 
х i itioning in which food reinforcement was immedi- 
Ree nanan upon pressing the illuminated key. 
ДВ Show that key illumination followed immediately 
Р Mite produced facilitation of subsequent 
cR 0 m of instrumental responding which increased 
aeii S and 200 pretraining trials; the facilitation 
Am Edu : pairings of key illumination and food was 
её than that of 200 pairings. The facilitative 
Ribes af key illumination and food presentation upon 
(jn deer ү ишден learning was the same regard- 
ately ac se er food presentations in pretraining immedi- 
for à scc тше illumination offset or were delayed 
retrainin ood presentations alone on 10, 50, or 200 
arnin 15 trials facilitated subsequent instrumental 
i Th 55 than equivalent numbers of presentations of 
alone facili ur food, but 200 presentations of food 

Án Opret atec subsequent instrumental learning more 

9156 каше trials.—Journal abstract. 

Zurich тро J. P.; Mondadori, С. & Waser, Р. С. (О 
learni of Pharmacology, Switzerland) Facilitation 
erent y Seward of post-trial memory processes. 
€ effect of 4, Vol 30(9), 1038-1040.—Investigated 
memory operant conditioning rewards on the period 
Previous| consolidation in albino mice. 927 Ss, some 
Y deprived of food, were trained in the I-trial 
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passive avoidance step-down task and given a food 
reward at various times after the learning trial. 24 hrs 
later, step-down latencies were re-recorded. Results 
indicate that rewards given after 20, 30, and 50 sec 
showed significantly longer latencies (p < .001). At 60- 
and 80-sec delays, the reward had the opposite effect. It 
is concluded that the administration of a reward at a 
ioe mon after fal ap avoidance trial facilitates 
се upon . (German su; : 

CR Tomasko vss ig mmary) (30 ref) 

160. Jackson, Donald E. (Eastern Michigan U) CS- 
free food contingencies and subsequent eodd of 
conditioned Ц : No transfer effect. Bulletin oj 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-A), 235-236. 
— Conducted a study of 32 male albino Sprague-Dawley _ 
rats to test the generality of the transfer-of-control 
phenomenon, using Ss in a conditioned suppression 
paradigm. Following VI training for food, 32 rats 
received 12 conditioned stimuli (CSs)—levers retracted- 
—over 2 days, during which 3 of 4 groups received free 
food. CS-free food contingencies were positive, negative, 
or absent; the 4th group received CSs alone, Subsequent — 
conditioned emotional response (CER) acquisition (3 
days) on the baseline reveal only a ески trials 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

9161. Kehoe, E. James & Gormezano, I. (U Iowa) 
Effects of trials per session on conditioning of the 
rabbit's nictitating membrane . Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 434-436. 
— Conducted a study of 48 albino rats to determine the 
effects of 1, 5, 10, and 50 conditioning trials per session + 
on classical conditioning of the rabbit's nictitatin, 
membrane response. It was found that sin, e-tri 
sessions produced more rapid increases in conditioned 
response (CR) frequence across trials and required fewer - 
trials to attain criterial performance than multiple-trial - 
sessions. The finding of a superiority of single-trial 
sessions on CR acquisition is discussed with regard to 
traditional accounts of trial distribution effects on 
learning (i.e., reactive inhibition, stimulus sampling, and 
consolidation hypothesis), as well as with regard to 
stimulus variability accounts. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9162. Keith-Lucas, Timothy & Guttman, Norman. (U 
of the South) Robust-single-trial delayed backward 
conditioning. Journal 1 Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 468-476.—80 female 
albino rats, shocked once while eating in the presence of 
a novel stimulus panel, were exposed to a complex 
stimulus object after a blackout period of 1-40 sec. 40 
other Ss served as controls. The next day Ss were 
observed in a test for differential avoidance of the shock - 
location, the forward-order conditioned stimulus (CS) 
and the backward-order CS. On the basis of 5 different 
classes of behavior, Ss in the 1-, 5-, and 10-sec blackout 
groups avoided the backward-order CS rather than the 
dod location or the forward-order CS. The association 
does not appear to be based primarily on temporal 

uence or the signaling relationship involved in 
Pavlovian conditioning. Instead, it appears that the 
association is dependent on the specific nature of the 
stimuli, possibly reflecting an evolved learning capability 
for associating noxious exteroceptive stimuli with preda- 
torlike objects. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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: 9163. Mager, P. P. v Greifswald, Inst für Pharmak- 
я je, E Germany) А note on the 
ologie, у, metri бош, 


process the avoidance response 
_ rats. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(2), 154-155.— Trained 6 
__ Druckery rats to avoid a 50-V footshock using a tone 
| (conditioned stimulus; CS) and intertrial intervals of 
_ 10-90 sec. Reaction time (RT) from CS to avoidance was 
measured, and noncircular serial correlation coefficients 
of mean RT in each session were determined. Significant 
| autocorrelations were found only during Days 4-7 of the 
- —M-day training. This is interpreted as indication of 2 
© oscillatory processes occurring during conditioned 
= avoidance response—one of spontaneous background 
activity in the central nervous system and the other a 
не Аа phase indicated by autoregressive period- 
icity on Days 4-7. It is proposed that unspecific activity 
| is reduced during this phase to a level that makes 
Y pe learning possible. (German summary)—C. 
_ Wright. 


A 164. Marrazo, Martin J. & Riccio, David C. (VA 

Hosp, Psychological Services, Albany, NY) Effects of 

я Кел of response upon extinction of 

—. instrumental avoidance in young and adult rats. Bulletin 

of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 

1-523.—Following acquisition of an avoidance re- 

€ nse in a straight alley, 30 young and 30 adult male 
oltzman rats received response prevention (blockin; 

_ either in the startbox or in the runway. 
. blocking locations yielded facilitat 


extinction com- 
cA with unblocked (regular extinction) controls, but 

locking in the startbox was significantly more effective. 
In Young Ss, only the startbox blocking condition 
reliably reduced later resistance to extinction.—Journal 
abstract. 

9165. Matysiak, Jan; Jankowski, Kazimierz; Knoll, 
Elzbieta & Maszkiewicz, (Inst of Psychology, 
Children’s Neuropsychiatric Sanitarium, Garwolin, Pe 

the kind of during 

toilet training on dogs’ behavior in а novel situation.] 
(Polh) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1973, Vol 16(1), 19-28. 
—Divided 10 littermates into 2 equal groups by 
таќсһіп of а litter-box. 
During 1 group was only rewarded 
for usin; y patting and a piece of meat, 


training, 
t of the rubber 
ger latencies of 
and covered shorter 


& Hamm, Robert J. (Southern 
Conditioned en asa 


1 К percentage of CS-US pairin and CS 
duration. Bulletin of the Psyc! DE 


.—Trained 18 

divided into 
a 2-min light 
delivery of a 
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food pellet unconditioned stimulus (UCS) on either 100, 
66, = 33% - ca presentations. When the 

rate duri was compared to response rate pri 
to the cs. it was found that the CS ie Ene 
directly related to the percentage of UCS presentation, 
When the CS duration was changed to 8 sec, the highest 
CS response rates were associated with the partial pairing 

of CS and UCS. (16 ref)— Journal abstract, 

9167. Miller, Laurence. (Western Washington State 
Coll) Compounding of discriminative stimuli from the 
same and different sensory modalities which maintain 
responding on separate levers. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 426-428.—29 male — 
Holtzman albino rats barpressed for food duringliphtor — 
tone or 2 separate lights. Each stimulus maintained 
responding on a separate lever. In Phase 1, lever and its 
correlated stimulus appeared during a session. In Phase 
2, both levers were concurrently ех and each 
stimulus appeared. Results show that when light and | 
tone were combined in Phase 1, responding increased 
with either lever exposed. Responding also increased 
during compounding in Phase 2, but nearly all responses 
occurred on the light-correlated lever. When the x 
were combined in Phase 1, no change in respon 
occurred with either lever present, regardless oe 
intensity of each light. No change in ner 
occurred during compounding in Phase 2 with lights of 
different intensity. Ше, responding increased Ri 
nificantly with lights of equal intensity. There be 
significant difference in the number of responses ет! 
on each lever with either set of intensities—/ 
abstract. 

9168. Mineka, Susan & Seligman, Morti С 
Wisconsin) Conditioned drinking as avoidance гі 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psych к 
1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 69-80.—Conducted 4 expe peer 
with a total of 104 male Sprague-Dawley al pe 
Blocking the robust conditioned drinking X cite 
following conditioning eliminated the pe В ioo 
conditioned response (CR) but not the bo ait 
procaine CR. Ss allowed to drink in the | geld 
conditioning formed a larger CR than Ss mere MAT i 
with hypertonic or isotonic procaine who Meu during 
from drinking in the box: response blocking | 


rton: 
extinction eliminated the latter CR. The CR to hype of 


baseline 


like blocking shock avoidance, markedly em 
resistance to extinction. Results ee, extinguis 
drink to avoid anticipated illness, and fai m fact that 
partially because they are never exposed to ~ Journal 
no illness will occur even if no drinking occurs: 
abstract. Репу, 
9169. Mitchell, Denis; Kirschbaum, Ed and 
Roseanna L. (U Washington) Effects of n of exter? 
ion on the poison-induced avoidance 0 ^ij 
ceptive stimuli in the rat. Journal of ЕУ Vol 
Psychology: Animal Behavior Processes, bs in Exp! 
104(1), 47-55.—Gave 20 male Long-Evans test situati 
either 10 or 25 days of habituation to the test SP 
prior to conditioning. Those Ss with the ТОЁ осерін 
tion period омы a complex of nove! € ] 
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stimuli while those with the shorter habituation period 
did not. In Exp II 30 Ss initially avoided the more novel 
of 2 containers but gradually came to eat equal amounts 
from both. A single pairing of toxicosis with consump- 
tion from either the novel or the familiar container 
reinstated the avoidance of the novel container in both 
cases. Results suggest that previously reported differ- 
ences between interoceptive and exteroceptive condition- 
ing effects may have been influenced by the differential 
novelty of the 2 classes of stimuli in the test situation. It 
is further suggested that noncontingently poisoned 
control groups should.routinely be included in poison 
avoidance conditioning studies. (43  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9170. Moot, Seward A.; Nelson, Kelly & Bolles, 
Robert C. (U Washington) Avoidance learning in a black 
and white shuttlebox. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 501-502.—Studied possi- 
ble reasons for the poor avoidance performance of rats 
in a heterogeneous black-white shuttlebox reported by 
R. G. Weisman et al (see PA, Vol 41:4306). Little 
evidence of this decrement was found when 24 female 
Long-Evans rats were free to make intertrial responses. 
There was a general deficit in learning when a door was 
used to prevent intertrial responding, however, and this 
deficit was greater when the Ss were confined in the 
black-white apparatus.—Journal abstract. 

9171. Myerson, Joel. (О California, Berkeley) Lever- 
pecking elicited by signaled presentation of grain. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5- 
В), 499-500.—In an experiment with 1 White Carneaux 
Шоп, the pairing of a keylight with food elicited 
Peart pecking movements directly in front of the 

еу. These pecks were recorded, using an appropriatel 
Positioned lever. Leverpecks and keypecks, which devel- 
Oped later, were maintained by stimulus-reinforcer 
Чы occurrence of either response extended the trial 
tios ion and postponed food, thereby precluding adven- 
3 us reinforcement. Results suggest that movements, 
а to the key, and keypecking may be considered 
s istinct response classes, because approach to the key 
“oes not insure that ongoing pecking will be directed at 
it—Journal abstract. 
E Puta, Adrian. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) ESP in 
Chal? ME positive reinforcement. Journal of Parapsy- 
gerbil in 4(Sep) Vol 38(3), 301-311.—Trained 3 
of which à task involving a choice between 2 keys, one 
Dresse a produced a reward of sunflower seeds if 
КАД УШ {шш which of the 2 keys (right or left) 
rando 3 eld a reward was completed automatically by a 
tape, R „есе of holes and а оп а рарег-рипсһ 
iris UA behavior trials (RBTs) were defined to be 

oi v the S changed to the other key from that 
It was fou к it had been rewarded in the previous trial. 

А Ол that the Ss obtained significantly more than 
RBTs. The number of rewards in both RBIs and non- 

Ts pr SEES. rate in overall trials was 52.696, with 
Dor-RBTs 5298 a slightly higher scoring rate (55%) than 

9173 (52%).—Journal abstract. 

Maine, Cr О, Stanley S. & Сой, Lewis R. (U 
Organism о Confidence Іоѕї гапа found, ог, Is the 
Vol 24(4) ends right? Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), 

» 507-509.—Discusses some previous data 
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Obtained by the authors in an operant keypeckin 
experiment with 2 pigeons. Data from 1 pigeon appeare 
routine, while that from the 2nd pigeon showed no rate 
change. Reasons for the peculiar data are offered, and it 
is concluded that the organism is always right. : 

9174. Porter, Richard H. & Treadway, Jerry T. 
(George Peabody Coll, John F. Kennedy Ctr for 
Research on Education & Human Development) Effects 
of previous exposure on olfactory discrimination in 

cahirinus. Nature, 1974(May), Vol 249(5453), 
157-158.—Studied the effects of previous exposure to — 
one ‘or both olfactory discriminanda upon subsequent 
discrimination of olfactory stimuli. 8 nocturnal mice in 
each of 3 treatment conditions were studied. Groups _ 
were nes to one, both, or neither of the olfactory — 
stimuli for 7 days before the time of testing. During _ 
discrimination testing, the 2 odors were pos into — 
opposite ends of the runway, and 2 small food cups — 
containing a piece of apple as а reward were placed into _ 
the runway, one at each end. To obtain the apple E 
reinforcement, the mouse had to approach the арро 
ate odor of the 2 being emitted into the Т maze. Results 8 
indicate that spiny mice learn to discriminate between ay 
familiar and novel odor faster than they learn to - 
discriminate between 2 unfamiliar odors. Possible - 
explanations are discussed with reference to other | 
relevant literature and research.—R. S. Albin. X 

9175. Rescorla, Robert А. & Heth, C. Donald. (Yale _ 
U) Reinstatement of fear to an extinguished condi- — 
tioned stimulus. Journal of Experimental eie 5 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 88-96. 

— Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 120 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats, the results of which demonstrate _ 
the ability of an unconditioned stimulus (UCS) presenta- 
tion following extinction to partially reinstate the 
conditioned response. These experiments are interpreted 
in terms of the агае of ап extinction-reduced 
UCS representation. The Ist experiments offer alterna- 
tive interpretations in terms of sensitization, reinstating 
the stimulus conditions of acquisition, conditioning of 
background cues, and stimulus generalization. Ed 
suggests that reinstatement is possible with a JCS 
ualitatively different from that used in conditioning. 
Exp IV explored an alternative extinction procedure - 
which preserved the conditioned stimulus-unconditioned 
stimulus association while encouraging modification of 
the UCS representation. Results are discussed both in 
terms of related empirical phenomena, such as spontane- 
ous recovery and sensory preconditioning, and in 
relation to the general role of the UCS representation in 
conditioning. (17 ref}— Journal abstract. 

9176. Revusky, Sam. (Memorial U Newfoundland, St 
John’s, Canada) Long-delay learning in rats: A black- 
white discrimination. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-B), 526-528.—Rats сап 
associate between events separated by intertrial intervals 
as long as several hours. For instance, they can learn that 
the t 


of food reward on one trialin a runway is. 
correlated with whether running will be rewarded on the. 
following trial. They also can learn that they. ушШ Бе 
скача if they alternate responses 1n а. T-maze. In the 


otherwise ; similar ғ ex] iments reported here, - more, 
traditional discriminative stimuli were used with 4 female 
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OO rats. Whether running down a runway 
— was to be rewarded with sugar solution depended on 
— whether the goalbox on the preceding trial, over 4 min 
- ago, had been white or black. The Ss learned this 
E "discrimination and retained it through an extinction 
_ phase.—Journal abstract. 

9177. Schachter, Stanley & Rodin, Judith. Obese 
humans and rats. Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 
1974. ix, 182 p. $10.95.—14 papers review and present 
mew findings on the behavioral similarities of obese 
- humans and animals whose ventromedial hypothalamic 
nuclei (the “feeding center") have been lesioned. A 

theoretical framework which synthesizes animal and 
human data is presented which suggests that the 
relationship of cue prominence and probability of 
response is stronger for the obese than for normals. (6/ p 
ref) 
i 9178. Shettleworth, Sara J. (U Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Reinforcement and the organization of behav- 
ior in golden hamsters: Hunger, environment, and food 
reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
- Animal Behavior Processes, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 56-87. 
. —The effects of food deprivation, feeding regime, 
' exposure to a strange environment, and free food on the 
behavior of a total of 46 hamsters were studied in 3 
experiments. Behavior was recorded as 20-24 mutually 
exclusive, exhaustive action patterns (APs). Certain APs, 
chiefly those involving locomotion and active contact 
- with the environment, increased in food-deprived Ss near 
feeding time while others, including grooming APs and 
Scent marking, were depressed. In Exp IV additional, 
-~ "hungry Ss were reinforced with food е accumulating 
- time performing 1 of 6 of the APs. 3 showed large 
immediate increases in rate and tended to increase in 
bout length. The other 3 showed at best small delayed 
increases in rate and tended to decrease in bout length. 
‘The APs that showed large effects of food reinforcement 
were facilitated by hunger in the Ist 3 experiments, and 
those that showed small effects were depressed. An 
incentive-motivational mechanism is suggested in which 
he classically conditioned component facilitates only 
- behaviors appropriate to anticipation of the reinforcer 
rather than any reinforced response, as is usually 
assumed. (60 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9179. Siegel, R. K. & Jarvik, M. E. (U California, Los 
Tod Learning in the land snail (Helix aspersa 
üller). Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), 
- Vol 4(5-A), 476-478.—Discusses 2 experiments which 
demonstrate avoidance learning in land snails 
N = 40). Exp I utilized the snail’s negative geotaxis 
and its chemoreceptive characteristics, and required the 
| 55 to climb a vertical pole which contained a quinine- 
saturated loop of thread at the top. Exp II substituted 
electric shock loops for the quinine. Ss in both experi- 
mental groups manifested progressively increasing 
climbing latencies and avoidance responses throughout 5 
‘Successive training sessions and a l-wk retention test. 
| Control Ss which received noncontingent quinine or 
- shock did not show evidence of learning. Results provide 
evidence of rapid avoidance learning in gastropod 
. mollusks.—Journal abstract. 
.9180. Smith, Stanley G. & Davis, W. Marvin. (U 
Mississippi) Punishment of amphetamine and morphine 
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self-administration behavior. Psychological Record, 
1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 477-480.—Studied the effectiveness 

of shock punishment on self-administration of morphine — 
and amphetamine in 2 groups of 14 adult male Holtzman 
rats. Each group was reinforced for leverpresses in a 
Skinner box first with saline and then by either a 60 
mcg/kg dose of morphine or amphetamine sulfate, 
Punishment contingencies were introduced after the last — 
3-hr acquisition period; 3 acquisition and 3 punishment — - 
sessions were used for each group of Ss. Results indicate 
that shortly following initial acquisition of the behavior, 
the punishment contingency quickly suppressed self- 
administration of the 2 drugs. Implications for treatment 
of self-administration of drugs in humans are discussed. 
—L. Gorsey. 

9181. Solomon, Paul R.; Brennan, George & Moore, 
John W. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Latent inhibition 
of the rabbit's nictitating membrane response as à 
function of CS intensity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 445-448.— Reports 
results of 2 experiments with a total of 80 New Zealand 
rabbits. In Exp I a series of 450 pre-exposures to а tone 
conditioned stimulus (CS) retarded subsequent condi- 
tioning of the Ss’ nictitating membrane pee 
Retardation relative to non-pre-exposed controls was 
observed with strong (95 db) as well as weak (75 db) 
tones. A subsequent experiment involvin summation 
tests in which the tone was compounded with an — 
excitatory (light) CS as a function of tone intensity 
suggested that pre-exposure resulted in a loss of salience 
rather than active inhibition —Journal abstract. ш 

9182. Spatz, Н. Ch.; Emanns, А. & Reichert, He 
Freiburg, W Germany) Associative learning of Pr 
phila melanogaster. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol nis ge! 
359-361.—Attempted to demonstrate associative Es 
ing in Drosophila melanogaster as the basis for a 5 
study of the mechanism of information ac we bony, 
storage. Drosophila strains wild type (Berlin) an 
aged between 1 and 10 days after eclosion, as 
standard media. For each гип, ap] тохтаса hich 
were placed in the starting unit of a ТӨКЛЕ. 
they could move freely into a training alley ectroshock 


2 narrow funnels capable of administering een light. 


and of exposing the Ss to an intense 

After раа MOni the training alley the bes ed Я 
T unit where they could choose to procee e sd 
blue or through a yellow funnel соп En 
illuminated exactly as in the training alley. or nd the 
of the behavior of the shocked test oH Dro ila 
unshocked control group indicates that bo! ‚В 
strains avoided the optical stimuli (i e the lights 
concluded that the Ss did learn to associa 

with electroshocks.—B. Lindsey. w. U 


A. 
9183. Sutherland, C. J. & Zbrozyna, the 
Birmingham, Medical School, England) Extinction qe 
vasodilator com of the defense re nvestigat 
cat. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 49-50- F the cat 10 
the extinction of the vasodilator bya ted 
threatened aggression. 3 cats were © days. 
visual Uo BOR with a threatening dog for ested 
Visual observations of the Ss' behavior Mes р 
with measurements of arterial blood p activity " 
iliac blood flow, heart rate, electromyograP 
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mb, and the respiratory rate. The Ss’ threaten- 
ure continued with undiminished intensity 
hout the 6 days, though by the 4th day vasocon- 
m rather than vasodilation. appeared їп the 
mb: Results indicate that muscle vasodilation was 
st component of the cat’s defense reaction to be 
: shed, as long as no noxious stimulation followed 
the conditioned visual stimulus. (French summary)—R. 


i 


9184. Taylor, George T. (State University Coll New 
+ York, Potsdam) Discriminability and the contrafreeload- 
> > Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
| „ 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 104-109.—According 
"to previous reports of. the contrafreeloading phenome- 
. non, animals will work for a reward, and sometimes 
Work quite hard, in the presence of the same reward 
available freely. Results of the present 2 experiments 
with a total of 21 male Holtzman albino rats suggest that 
the contrafreeloading data are explainable with a basic 
learning principle, discriminability, and its accompany- 
response decrement. For some Ss the change in 
Stimulus conditions with introduction of free water was 
made more highly discriminable by a change in earned 
forcement conditions. The other Ss remained on the 
same earned reinforcement conditions under which all 
the Ss had been trained. Findings demonstrate that the 
E nability between the conditions of working and 
frecloading was a most important factor contributing to 
the continued responding in the presence of free rewards. 
(I8 ref) —ournal abstract. 
9185. Tennant, W. A. & Bitterman, M. E. (U Hawaii) 
and overshadowing in two species of fish. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Animal Behavior 
Processes, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 22-29.—In Exp I a 
mixed blocking-overshadowing effect of color on an 
ih (огу discrimination was demonstrated in 13 goldfish. 
Exp II (with lines differing in color and angle), 
ing of angle by color and of color by angle was 
жр rated in 12 additional goldfish. In Exp III (again 
lines differing in color and angle), overshadowing of 
: aoe by color was demonstrated in 12 carp, but these, 
fish, failed to show greater intra- than extradi- 
il transfer. Results are consistent with the 
is that blocking and overshadowing are general 
ena of vertebrate learning. They suggest that the 
are diff responsible for blocking and overshadowin| 
Sauf ferent from those which produce the dimensiona 
9i М, effect—Journal abstract. 
pi Stai, opine. Jeff S. & Ford, Thomas W. (Mississip- 
U) Response elimination with DRO and 
B Record, 15 A within-subject comparison. Psychological 


1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 563-568.—3 male White 
‘ment Pigeons initially received nondifferential reinforce- 
training for keypecking on a 3-component multiple 


1 Ча ШЕ, with identical variable-interval 30-sec sched- 
Tate stabi pel in each component. Following response 
3 nent, the reinforcement 


zation in each com 

ngencies were changed ^ 2 components. In one, 
j for t occurred whenever a response was not 
a designated time interval; in the other, 
- тары was no longer available. Responding was 
j aster with the differential-reinforcement 
schedule than with extinction in all Ss, and 


rm 
(DRO) 
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response rates above baseline consistently developed in. 
the unaltered component. Findings from a retention test 
indicate that response elimination was very durable with 
DRO, whereas spontaneous recovery occurred with. th 
extinction schedule.—Journal abstract. - [ 

9187. Wasserman, Edward A. & Molina, Enrique J. (U 
Iowa) Explicitly. unpaired key light and food presenta- 
tions: Interference with subsequent auto-shaped key 
pecking in pigeons. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Animal Behavior Processes, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 30-38. 
— Previous research. has shown that prior training 
involving explicitly unpaired key light and food presenta- 
tions later interferes with асса, the pigeon's 
keypeck. The present 3 experiments with a total of 34 
naive pigeons identified 2 separable characteristics of 
this interference: delayed initiation of keypecking and 
reduction in the postacquisition level of keypecking. The 
Ist characteristic was spende to the pretraining stimulus 
but the 2nd was not. Findings are discussed in terms of 
conditioned inhibition and learned laziness. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9188. Wiltz, Robert A. et al. 
Health Board of Central Illinois, East Peoria) Generali- 
zation gradients and combined-stimulus control after 
equal training with two related stimuli: 11. Effects of 
“errorless” training: Ill. Effects of chi ne. 
Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 449-468. 
— For 2 groups of 8 male White Carneaux pigeons, each 
of 2 differentially positioned stimulus lamps were 
correlated with identical reinforcement schedules, and 
the absence of both lamps signalled extinction. Keypeck- 
group were brought under stimulus 
control by a procedure which initially resulted in many 
“errors.” The 2nd group's responses were brought under 


control b 


(Comprehensive Mental 


nse rates 
er stimuli 
р 11, chlorpromazine 
the stimuli correlated. with 
reinforcement but had no effect on responding during 
the stimulus signalling extinction. Results emphasize the 


importance of terminal performance as à variable in 


"errorful" vs errorless discrimination learning. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. hr 
9189. Wong, Roderick & Ogurzsoff, Susan. (U British 

Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Note on sex difference, 
early and food intake in rats. Муй & 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 841-843.—Long-Evans 
hooded rats which received either pre- or postweaning 
stimulation were compared with controls for 11 days on 
a 10-min feeding test. Results indicate that althou 
males consumed more wet mash than females, the 
nonstimulated controls ate as much as did Ss in the 2 
experimental groups. When body weight differences 
between the sexes were taken into account in the 
analysis, the food consum tion of female Ss was found 
to be equivalent to that o the males. (26 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
Social & Sexual Behavior 


. & Kramer, B. (CNRS, Lab de 
R. & ( duc 


9190. Bauer, é 
Gif-sur-Yvette, Fi rance) 


Physiologie Nerveuse, 


oe ee 
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behaviour in 
between the Gnathonemus 
- petersii and Mormyrus rume. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
3001), 51-52.—Studied the role of electric organ dis- 
_ charge in communication by examining the latency 
3 relationship between the pulses of a G. petersii and an 
К intruding М. rume. A successive 5 day series of 
| experiments was performed using a tank with 120 wires 
"forming a regular array on each of the 6 surfaces. The 
F potentials resulting from each of the fishes’ discharges 
| were amplified and displayed оп an oscilloscope. The G. 
E. petersii responded to the M. rume's exteroceptive electric 
_ stimulus, as perceived through its electroreceptors, by an 
electric organ discharge within 11 msec. This observation 
Ў indicates the existence of an extremely rapid reflex arc. 
| (German summary)—R. Tomasko. 

9191. Bernstein, Irwin S.; Gordon, Thomas P. & Rose, 
Robert M. (U Georgia) Aggression and social controls 
in rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta) groups revealed in 
group formation studies. Folia Primatologica, 1974, Vol 
21(2), 81-107.—Investigated formation of 5 groups of 
rhesus macaques totalling 132 Ss. Groups were formed 
both by introducing individuals and by merging estab- 
lished groups. Initial exploration was followed b 
agonistic (aggressive and submissive) behavior. Adult 
_ males were most aggressive in initial fighting, but few 
"serious wounds resulted and contact aggression waned 
| rapidly. Frequency of agonistic behavior by females 
= gradually increased and eventually exceeded that of 
- males. Defeated, nonresisting Ss were attacked principal- 
ly by females. Rank stability was greater among females 

fas males. Merging of established groups resulted in 
inversion of dominance rank of several males. All-male 
groups were formed with little injury and fighting, but 
_ the addition of females increased the frequency of 
i aggression, in part by their enlistment of males to attack 


mormyrid fish: Latency: Relationship 
electric discharges of 


pu. IN" « 


- other males. Fighting among males was not due to sexual 

competition. Ss raised in social isolation were unable to 
- form a cohesive social unit. Initial agonistic interactions 
established the social order of emerging groups. As 
- groups organized, extreme forms of aggression disap- 
_ peared and frequency of aggression declined. Social 
| mechanisms which inhibit aggression appear to be 
г inherent in the organization of macaque groups. (25 ref) 
=. К. Redican. 

9192. Chase, Ivan D. (Dartmouth Coll) Models of 
hierarchy formation in animal societies. Behavioral 
= Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 374-382.— Discusses 2 
-models—round robin and correlation—that have been 
- proposed to explain the process of hierarchy formation. 

It is demonstrated that both models require stringent 
mathematical conditions to predict linear and near-linear 
hierarchies, and that available data indicate that these 
conditions are not met. Most of the data cited are from 
studies of dominance in chickens, but it is suggested that 
the same mathematical conditions are necessary to 
generate linear and near-linear hierarchies by the round 
robin and correlational models in any species.—Journal 


E 


9193. Cone, Al L. (Lynchburg Coll) Maternal retriev- 
ing behavior in rats as predicted by locomotor activity 

ind weight of six-day-old pups. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-A), 233-234. —Exam- 
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ined several characteristics of 88 6-day postpartum nb 
pups to determine whether any combination of charac- 
teristics permitted reliable prediction of the retrieval 
behavior of 10 primiparous Charles River albino rat 
mothers. On the 6th day postpartum, retrieval latencies, 
body weights, and 2 activity measures were quantified 
for the pups. Sex of the pups was identified on the 22nd 
day and stepwise linear regression analyses were per 
formed. Results show that if individual differences 
among mothers were ignored, the best predictor of — 
retrieval latency was pup activity—mothers retrieved 
their less active pups faster; if individual differences were — ^ 
held constant, mothers retrieved their lighter pups faster. 
These findings are in contrast to studies in which 
inactivity was experimentally produced by RS 
sedating the pups as well as to popular legends which 
assert that mother animals give preferential treatment to 
their stronger pups.—Journal abstract. 

9194. Dewsbury, Donald A. & Lovecky, Deirdre V. (U — 
Florida) Copulatory behavior of old-field mice (Pero 
myscus polionotus) from different natural populations. 
Behavior Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 347-355.—Com- 

red the copulatory behavior of Peromyscus poti 
rom South Carolina and from Santa Rosa Island 
Florida, with that of P. polionotus from the on 
National Forest, Florida. "i male and 16 female Ж 
Carolina mice received 71 tests, and 5 male and 3 female 
Santa Rosa mice received 18 tests. The basic pese Y 
identical across all 3 samples, being characterized ds 
lock, no intravaginal thrusting, multiple intro i | 
and multiple ejaculations. Prolonged intromiss oe in 
lowed organized ejaculatory series. Оша E 
ences among samples were found for severa E tible 
Intromission frequency appears particularly su us in 
to local variation. Between-population си сЕ 
copulatory behavior appear to be of a quantita 
than a qualitative nature.—Journal abstract. "n 

9195. Fox, M. W.; Lockwood, R. & SP ү 
(Washington U) Introduction studies mus up, Yd 
packs. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, | n waves cr 
35(1), 39-48.—Introduced 1-уг- and 3-yr-o f 2-yr-ol 
different rank and sex into the home cage P ated ni 
wolves of known rank. Reverse tests wee c). High- 
(resident test wolf placed in stranger's home a king 
ranking residents were more aggressive ku pur 
residents toward strangers; the resident alpha the latter’ 
most aggressive toward strangers (even RAT e from 
home cage) and when paired with the арш aggression 
her pack, tended to potentiate Gor d Par and 
toward strangers. Yearling wolves show e of the latter 
defensive aggression than 3-yr-olds, din ence: 
showing attack-inhibiting “passive indi a ofa 
male and female yearlings, in the p over 2) 
leader wolf in their home cage, were domt en subordi- 
olds, but when alone M the mA shaving 
nate. The possibility of 2 separate ing a Soci 
the осада] for inte ration through each ип 5 
bond with 1 old wolf is considered. (Germ 
—Journal summary. oc 

9196. Grota, Lee J. & Ader, Robert. 0 2 
Medical Ctr) Behavior of lactating ra 
chambered maternity cage. Hormones = 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 275-282.— Videotape 
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the behavior of female Charles River rats in a dual- 
chambered apparatus indicated that the continuous 
monitoring of the amount of time a mother spent in the 
cage with its litter could be taken as a valid reflection of 
maternal behavior. Nursing was the principal behavior 
of lactating females while in the compartment with their 
litters; lying still, consummatory behavior, and activity 
occurred with greater frequency in the cage away from 
the litter. Both the time that mothers spent with their 
litters and their nursing behavior displayed a 24-hr 
rhythm with crest values occurring during the period of 
light —Journal abstract. 

9197. Hill, James L. (Michigan State U) Peromyscus: 
Effect of early pairing on reproduction. Science, 
1974(Dec), Vol 186(4168), 1042-1044.—Sibling mating in 
4 groups of bisexual pairs of deer mice (Peromyscus 
maniculatus bairdi) resulted in poor reproductive per- 
formance. Siblings paired before uos exhibited 
delayed reproduction when adult. It is concluded that a 
behavioral mechanism is involved in this reproductive 
delay, since prepubertal familiarity also delayed repro- 
duction in nonsibling pairs. Such a reproductive delay 
may act to reduce inbreeding depression and regulate 
population growth. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9198. Howard, John W. (U Oregon) Dominance and 
relation coloration in green sunfish, Lepomis cyanellus. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 559-565.—Es- 
tablished 6 green sunfish as residents of a community 
aquarium and observed dominance relationships. Inde- 
pendent judges rated relative coloration of the fish, and 
comparisons were made between coloration and domi- 
nance rank. When dominance rank was manipulated by 
exposing the most dominant fish to larger fish in another 
tank, then replacing him in the study tank, relative 
coloration correlated perfectly with dominance rank. 

Food dominance" was independent of size, coloration, 
and spatial dominance.—Journal abstract. 

9199. Hull, Elaine M.; Chapin, Elizabeth & 
Канза, Chris. (State U New York, Buffalo) Effects 
"M crowding and intermittent isolation of gerbils 
( 7 leriones unguiculatus). Physiology & Behavior, 

74(Dec), Vol 13(6), 723-727.—50 female and 46 male 
gerbils were reared from weaning to adulthood in mixed- 
ms paired, crowded, or isolate-crowded conditions, the 
is consisting of placing crowded Ss into individual 
dan for 2 hrs/day. Paired males exhibited more ventral 
MA and nonaggressive contact in social interaction 
EL paired females were far more successful reproduc- 
Nec lhan either crowded group. Isolate-crowded males 
е More aggressive in the home cage and in social 
Daher tests, and isolate-crowded females were 
foal at less successful reproductively than crowded 
Ron The only anatomical or biochemical differences 

kvis Tap were heavier testes in paired males and 
failure. ойу weights in crowded males. Reproductive 
mediat ШЧ decreases in behavioral measures were not 
en dins by adrenal steroids. The isolate-crowded 
than ons aggravated the effects of crowding, rather 

SERERE them. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
mechani Lamb, Michael E. (Yale U) Physiological 

ieee in the control of maternal behavior in rats: 
104-119. Psychological Bulletin, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 

.—Examined the evidence derived from 2 types 
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of studies—those employing lesion techniques and those 
manipulating hormonal levels. The hormone stu 
suggest that prolactin, progesterone, and estrogen—and - 
maybe another, as yet unidentified substance—play a 
coordinated role in the initiation of maternal behavior. 
Though the lesion studies are inconclusive, the evidence 
suggests that lesions of the hypothalamic-pituitary - 
system, which maintains the hormonal balance, produce — 
deficits in the motivational aspects of maternal behavior, E 
whereas lesions of the limbic system produce deficits in — 
the integration and organization of the behavior. It is 
suggested that researchers specify the deficits they find 
and assess the possible disruption of other behavior — 
patterns, so that valid conclusions can be reached about 
functional specificity in the control of maternal behavi 


(145 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 
9201. Lippert, Wolfgang. (Tierpark, Berlin, E Ger- 
many) [Observations on behavior during pregnancy and |. 
birth in orang-utans (Pongo at Tierpark, _ 


pygmaeus) 

Berlin.] (Germ) Folia Primatologica, 1974, Vol 212), _ 
108—134.—Describes pregnancies and births among 
female Sumatran orang-utans in a zoo. Genital swelling а 
(edema of labia majora) appeared 28-40 days after | 
absence of a menstrual period, and it increased 
pregnancy progressed. Fluctuating labor pains wei 
ЕЕ, $ days before birth. A spontaneous and а, 
difficult birth-are described in detail. Estimates of b 
date based on appearance of genitalia were m: 
accurate than those based on menstrual cycles. (15. 
—English summary. n 

9202. McLean, R. B. (Florida State U) Direct shell 
acquisition by hermit crabs from : 
tia, 1974, Vol 302), 206-208.—Describes the observed — 
acquisition by hermit crabs of new shells from gastro- _ 

s just killed by natural predators. A dominance | 
fy was noted among 4 species of hermit crabs in 
the acquisition process. A chemical stimulant eliciting - 


Maschwitz, U. & Hólldobler, B. (U 


Frankfurt, Frankfurt am Main, W Germany) Tandem 
calling: A new kind of signal in ant communication. 


Science, 


a new food source by tand 
mate being recruited at a time. 


by a special “tandem callin; 


attracted, and as soon as 
ant, tandem running sta 


recursor of odor-trail communication and sex attraction | 
within certain phylogenetic lines of myrmicine ants. 
—Journal abstract. ў 

9204. Parzefall, Jakob. (О Hamburg, Zoologisches 
Inst und Museum, W Germany) [Reduction of aggres- 
sive behavior patterns in a cave form of Poecilia 
sphenops (Pisces, 
Tierpsychologie, 1974(Aug), ) 
trast to 2 epigeal Fg ues males in 3 po| 
the cave form of Poecilia sphenops show 


Poeciliidae).] (Germ) Zeitschrift fir. 
Vol 35(1), 66-84.—In con: 


ulations of 
a pa 


| 


! 


\ 


| 


ў 
reduction of aggressive behavior although their optic 


orientation was apparently undisturbed. Breeding the 
‘eave form fish in daylight or rearing them with epigeal- 


— form fish had no effect on aggressiveness. On coming 
-into contact with the epigeal form, the cave form usually 


reacts with sexual behavior. In darkness the epigeal 
‘population does not exhibit any aggressive behavior 


- except tailbiting. Presumably the aggressive behavior in 
- P. sphenops depends mainly on optic release mechanisms. 


In the cave biotope this behavior obviously lost its 


_ biological significance and could then be reduced. The 


process of reduction is explained by the absence of 
selectional pressures preserving aggression. (25 ref) 


| —English summary. 


9205. Polsky, Richard H. (Uffculme Clinic, Ethology 
Lab, Birmingham, England) Hunger, prey feeding, and 
predatory aggression. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
13(1), 81-93.—Reviews the research, discussing specifi- 


- cally the effects hunger and prey feeding have on the 


development and maintenance of the mammalian killing 
response. Findings are dichotomized into those which 
suggest a positive relationship between these 2 variables 


- and killing, and those which negate a relationship. Those 


findings which suggest no relationship are drawn from 
the neurophysiological literature as well as from research 
which shows that experienced killers will kill in surplus, 
that the act of killing does not potentiate feeding, that 
nonkillers cannot be induced to kill through starvation, 
that experienced killers may not eat the prey after their 
first kills, and that experienced killers do not have to feed 


. on the prey in order to maintain the killing response. 


N 


| 


Findings suggest that killing is self-reinforcing, and 
studies are reviewed which buttress this belief. Studies 
which support the view that hunger, feeding, and killing 


_ are positively related come from research in which naive 


nimals were either starved or fed dead prey prior to the 
initial test for prey killing. It is concluded that hunger 
and feeding are not needed in order to maintain the 


"s killing response in the experienced killer, but both can 


_ Animal Research Station, Hamilton, New Zealand) 


serve as petendam for the induction of killing in the 
- naive S. (56 ref)—Journal abstract. 
.9206. Syme, G. J. & Syme, Lesley A. (Ruakura 


541-550.—Investigated group food competition in White 
"n Leghorn X Australorp roosters. 2 groups of 8 and 7 Ss, 

respectively, were placed on a 33-hr (оласан 
Schedule. Éach group was required to compete for mash 
- at a point source. In contrast to previous findings when a 


.. paired-comparison competitive technique was employed, 
_ а low correlation for both groups emerged between the 


_ peck order in nonfeeding situations and competitive 
E ormance. M anm during competition also corre- 
Db ated poorly with competitive performance. Implications 
- for the interpretation of the peck order as a general 
. measure of social dominance аге discussed.—Journal 
- abstract. 

9207. Taylor, George T. & Moore, Suzanne. (State 
Ec New York, Potsdam) Social position and 
~ competi: in laboratory rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 424-430. 
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—Conducted 2 experiments with male albino rats which 
controlled for social position (i.e., relative dominance- 
submission) in an appetitive social learning-perfor- 
mance setting. The 10 most dominant and 10 most 
submissive of 30 Ss were used in Exp I, and the 20 most 
dominant of 30 Ss were paired in Exp II. Results indicate 
that Ss which performed effectively when alone exhibited 
significantly reduced levels of responding when placed 
into a social environment. The severity of the response 
decrement was partly a function of the relative social 
position of the Ss involved. A dominant male made few 
responses when paired with another dominant male. Yet, 
a dominant S made even fewer responses when paired 
with a submissive S, which barpressed at approximately 
half the individual level. Findings suggest that social 
position, with its accompanying characteristic form of 
aggression, is an important determinant of performance 
in a social learning environment. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9208. Waser, Peter M. & Floody, Owen. (Rockefeller 
U, New York, NY) Ranging patterns of the mangabey, 
Cercocebus albigena, in the Kibale Forest, Uganda. 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1), 
85-101.—Studied daily movements and dispersion ofa 
free-ranging group of mangabeys. The spatial organiza- 
tion of this group contrasted in several bue. with 
patterns exhibite by other rain-forest monkeys; €g 
while other arboreal forest primates inhabit quite 
restricted areas, the home range of this group exceed : 
34 ha and was comparable to the areas occupied by p 
open-country primates. Similarly, the extent of ІУ 
movements and the average spread of this gro р 
resembled those of terrestrial forms inhabiting тен } 
open terrain more than those of other arboreal ШЧ 
dwelling groups. Results indicate that arboreal $ |} 
forest species may vary considerably with горо 
spatial parameters such as home range, daily ran Е 
group spread. Thus, theoretical positions or haer 
assumptions suggesting that the social Oren opt 
forest species are less variable than those de 
country primates require reconsideration. ( 
summary) (28 ref)—Journal summary. Robert R4 

9209. Wise, Larry A.; Zimmermann, ‘Wesleyan 
Strobel, David A. & Smith, Olin W. (Texts ree 
Coll) Device for study of communication of Skill 
without physical contact. Perceptual & Моо inance 
1974(Oct), Vol 392), 863-866.— Compared dor rhesus 
competition between 3 groups of 12 le Wisconsin 
monkeys using a standard apparatus, the A device 
General Test Apparatus (WGTA) and a parallel 
called the Parallel Competition Box. 
Competition Box does not allow phys 
between individual Ss se : 
Results comparing the Parallel Competition. 
WGTA on food incentive competition ! 
hysical contact is not necessary m 
ане of dominance between socialized 
monkeys.—Journal abstract. n haviour 

9210. Worsley, A. (U Queensland, Animal Be imprint 


-Unit, Brisbane, Australia) Long-term effects ош in 


ing exposure upon breed discriminatory 7 ting”): 
chickens: Il. Imprinting to the dam ( nya 
Zeitschrift fur Tierpsychologie, 1974(Aug), 
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me" 


10-22.—Investigated long-term effects of imprinting of food into the food hopper following 48 hrs of food 
exposure to the dam (“damprinting”) upon breed deprivation. The fighting was characterized by offensive 
discriminatory behavior in Rhode Island Red (RIR) and sideways posture, full aggressive posture, and bite and - 
Australorp chickens. In. Exp I damprinting interacted kick attack. Tests were conducted at 110-120 days of age 
with sex and breed factors to affect agonistic interactions оп pairs of Ss that had been housed ther since 
during the Ist 13 wks of life. RIR males appear to have weaning. Fighting was more [гои in paits consis 
been most affected by damprinting, directing more of nonlittermates than in pairs o littermates, and it wa 
agonistic interactions to their own breed when they had equally frequent in male and female pairings. Probability 
been exposed to a RIR dam than to an Australorp dam. 0! 


fighting was enhanced by prior experience with food | 
In Exp П it was shown that the Breed Experience factor deprivation, and attack was most often initiated by the — 
interacted with the Damprinting factor as well as with heavier animal of the pair.—Journal abstract. 


sex and breed. Results indicate that damprinting can 
have long-term effects upon breed discriminatory behav- Sensory Processes 


ior and breed preference. These effects are modifiable, " Arth Ad Anth 
principally by subsequent breed experience. (German a E hs Div of iem) Pug visual adaptati 
summary)—Journal summary. x ч in goldfish retinal ganglion cells. Nature, 1974(Jul), 
9211. Worsley, A. (U Queensland, Animal Behaviour 250(5464), 346-348 -— Recorded transient losses of sensi 
Unit, Brisbane, Australia) Long-term effects of imprint- tivity at onset and offset of a 570-nm adapting light in 1 
ing exposure upon breed discriminatory behaviour | jin isolated goldfish retinal ganglion cells of the opponent — 
chickens: |. Imprinting to peers ("peerprintin£"). conter-surround type. А foem test light stimulated the 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Aug), Vol 35(1), 1-9. 530-nm excitatory cone system. Stimulation was focused. 
—Investigated the effects of early exposure to peers Оп од the center of the cell's receptor field under steady 
subsequent breed discriminatory behavior in chickens. In photopic background conditions. Results show tha 
Exp I, day-old Rhode Island Red (RIR) and Australorp únder transient and steady state adaptation condi 
Chicks were exposed to pen ("peerprinted") in 4 the range of incremental response from threshold to 
different treatments. After 48-hr exposure, chicks of both — remained the same, with the operating range shi 
breeds were reared together until maturity. It was found along the intensity axis, consistent with a gain chan 
that males which had been exposed to 2 peers of their Implications for similar transient sensitivity changes 
own breed directed more agonistic interactions 10 the human visual system are discussed. (16 ref)—A. Се! 
members of their own breed than did birds in the other Beare. 4 
preprinting treatments during the Ist 6-11 wks, but not 9215. Atkinson, R. J. (U Liverpool, Pt Erin, Isle of 
afterwards. In Exp II, similarly peerprinted RIR cocker- мап, England) The activity rhythm of rhone 
els were reared with members of their own breed only. роідеѕ (L.). Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1974(Aug), - 
Peerprinting exposure affected breed discriminatory Vol 2(4), 325-335.— Laboratory observation of fie | 
(sexual) behavior at maturity. Thus, the i Of showed that this crab had a persistent nocturnal rhythm 
birds in Exp I may have been responsible for the of emergence when maintained in constant conditions in | 
diminution of the peerprinting effect in that experiment. an actograph providing a simulated burrow. The rhythm 
(German summary) (18 ref)—Journal summary. was synchronized by the light-dark cycle and aj red 
9212. Zack, Sheldon. (Max-Planck-Inst für Verhalten- to be reinforced by contact with the burrow walls, The 
Sphysiologie, Seewiesen, W Germany) Sequences of activity of an S seemed to be inhibited by the presence of _ 
agonistic behavior patterns and food deprivation in others of the same species. The burrow is considered to 
Hermissenda. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), play an important role in the life of the crab.—Journal | 


525-532.—Food deprivati i Gom 

de privation had little effect on the abstract. s 
behavior patterns occurring during encounters between 2 Gregorio; Moushegian, Cent а] 
ermissenda molluscs. Deprivation did result in in- s Maly) ol 14(1), 4 


тро {Ча of bouts of certain behavior patterns, 
ati i iting, and decreased durations of bouts of other 

pattems, such as withdrawal. The ability to predict which 
food zh pattern will follow another is unaffected by the 
ЖИЫ о, On other measures, such as the 
an enc 1а! organization of the patterns occurring during 
and реи (e.g., the differences in patterns of winners сој 
есе), the food-deprived Ss were not significantly tained before an 

онеш the controls. Measures taken on encoun- general, sound exposure prodi 
n day after the end of the deprivation period the collicular evoked responses 


enerally fell bet 5 i i d action potentials. Recordings from 
g Р ween those of the deprived and control тісгорћопісѕ ап 5 Mene ed-response findings. - 


2 indicating that the effects of food deprivati 1 
D tion were single neurons sup 
кош slowly.—Journal abstract. р Е 
ано pn M. 1 Adams, David B. (Duke U) 1 
EM ing in the rat. Journal of Comparative & T 
hysiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), МОБУ AI 4. 1975(Jan), Vol ID» — 


sexe ated competitive fighting in 29 of 60 pairs of like- 


ved light stimuli 1 
А agouti laboratory rats by placing а single piece ashed for 20 
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with onset asynchronies of 0-120 msec. Extracellular 
single unit activity was recorded from optic tract, lateral 
niculate, and visual cortex. After a receptive field was 
plotted, the stimuli were presented symmetrically about 
the field center and in several eccentric locations. In the 
optic tract and lateral geniculate, monotonic decreases of 
cell firing occurred as the stimuli became closer in time. 
In the cortex, cells which showed a med un of firing 200 
msec after stimulus onset showed a reduction of the late 
peak which followed a U-shaped function, with mini- 
mum firing at onset asynchronies of about 60 msec. A 
simple summation of excitation and inhibition can 
account for the masking. The data explain several 
paradoxes in the metacontrast literature. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9218. Clark, David L. (Ohio State U) Effects of 
chronic 2g centrifugation on equilibrium behavior in the 
rat. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 509-516. 
—Ex| mature Sprague-Dawley rats to chronic 
centrifugation at 2g for 60 days. A rail test was utilized to 
quantitatively evaluate equilibrium behavior in a static 
and dynamic situation after return to the earth-standard 
lg environment. Exposure to chronic centrifugation 
significantly altered equilibrium behavior. The 2g Ss 
showed greater disequilibrium than 1g control Ss under 
both static and dynamic situations. The 12 between the 2 
groups increased under more dynamic test conditions. A 
mechanism is suggested to account for these differences. 
—Journal abstract. 
9219. Dooling, Robert J. & Saunders, James C. 
_ (Central Inst for the Deaf, St Louis, MO) Hearing in the 
parakeet (Melopsittacus undulatus): Absolute thresh- 
olds, critical ratios, frequency difference limens, and 
vocalizations. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 1-20.—In Exps I and II 
avoidance conditioning and the method of limits were 
used to measure absolute auditory thresholds, masked 
thresholds, and critical ratios in 4 parakeets. The same 
procedure was then used in Exps III and IV to study 
requency difference limens in 6 additional Ss. The 
power spectrum and “constancy of intonation” of the 
parakeet call were also measured and related to the 
absolute and differential frequency sensitivity. The 
mechanism of frequency analysis in the parakeet ear is 
| considered in relation to the present results and to the 
—— anatomical and functional differences between the avian 
and mammalian auditory systems. (71 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
9220. Eales, Anthony J. (U Liverpool, Pt Erin, Isle of 
T Man, England) Sex pheromone in the shore crab 
= Carcinus maenas, and the site of its release from 
ES females. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
—— 2(4), 345-355.—Demonstrated sex pheromones in pre- 
— molt and recently molted female Carcinus maenas and 
- "Macropipus holsatus (Crustacea Decapoda, Portunidae) 
= under laboratory conditions. Male conspecifics respond- 
- ed with searching activity. Dilute solutions of urine, 
_ aspirated from the antennal glands of females of each 
= Species, released characteristic responses in conspecific 
males, but males of other species responded differently if 
at all. Aspects of responses of test animals in bioassays 
are discussed. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9221. Ebel, A. et al. (CNRS, Ctr de Neurochimie 
bene ol France) Activity of cholinergic system — _ 
enzymes іп the cochlea of audiogenic seizure suscepti- — 
ble mice. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1), 48-49.—Exam- 
ined inborn neurochemical differences between mice 
strains sensitive and insensitive to auditory stimulus, 
Implications for the study of audiogenic epileptic 
seizures are noted. (French summary) (17 ref) 

9222. Fischer, Gloria J.; Morris, Grant L. & Ruhsam, 
John P. (Washington State U) Color picking preferences 
in white leghorn chickens. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 402-406. 
—Previous studies of color pecking pr in newly 
hatched chicks (Gallus domesticus) have shown unimodal 

reference in the orange region of the spectrum or 
бааа references at blue and orange. In the present 
Exp I, 138 dark-hatched White Leghorn chicks were — | 
tested in darkness with а и illuminated at 1 or 3 
radiant intensity levels. Results show ког ёа “ 
king at green (541 nm) and preferences in blue- 
Violet nd psc regions. Findings were similar in 
Exp II when 150 other dark-hatched Ss were tested in the 
light. Overall, findings suggest unlearned pecking prefer- 
ences for short and long wavelengths, with minimums at 

een. Possible evolutionary an photochemical bases 
for such a bimodal wavelength preference function are 
discussed. Since bimodality was unaffected by um 
intensity and background, these variables probabl m 
not account for the unimodal function reported Dy 
others.—Journal abstract. 

9223. Freed, Earl X. (VA Hosp, Lyons, NJ) кү 
cage fluid selection by rats following polydipsie и j 
choice. Newsletter for Research in Mental a 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 20-22- 

thesis that caloric need is a varia’ 
уеп varying 


diol with and without food deprivation both in a Skinner 
box and the home cage. Results show 
ingestion was based upon caloric deprivation. 

9224. Govardovskii, V. І. & Zueva, L. V. 
Evolutionary Physiology & Biochemistry, Га 
tionary Morphology, Leningrad, USSR) d 
tivity of the frog eye in the ultraviolet 1412) 
region. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), 
1317-1321.—Spectral sensitivity curve © A: 
retina showed 3 peaks corresponding, Ota 
protein absorption bands of the rhodopsin. 430 am 9 


of Rana temporaria were transparent down (0 e in 
that the o eye showed an appreciable sensitivity | 
(24 ref) 
9225. Hendry, L. B. et al. (Pennsy 
semiferanus Walker). Experientia, 1974 
886-888. p. & Wes 
9226. Horton, Brian J.; Turley, Stephen $ school of 
tion in the feeding pattern of rabo". 3 expeti- 
1974(Dec), Vol 15(11), 1895.1907.— Conducied 


ol 

the near ultraviolet. This fact may be of some e 085) 
importance. (French, German, & Russian 

|vania State u) Cis 
lO-tetradecenyl acetate, ап attractant com! 
Heise of the oak leaf roller moth ( 
Clive E. (Australian National U, John Curti En 
Medical Research, Canberra City, A 
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ments with a total of 32 female laboratory-bred rabbits 
maintained under controlled lighting and fed ad lib. Ss 
exhibited a weak but consistent diurnal fluctuation in 
feed intake. There were 2 major periods of eating—at the 
beginning and at the end of the light period—resulting in 
similar feed consumption for the light and dark periods. 
Water intake showed a similar diurnal variation. When 
the normal lighting cycle was retarded by 6 hrs, Ss 
adjusted their diurnal rhythm of feeding behavior to the 
new cycle within 8-15 days. Results of comparative 
studies with 20 male Wistar albino rats are included. (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9227. Hume, Ann L. (U Auckland, New Zealand) 
Optimal response biases and the slope of ROC curves as 
a function of signal intensity, signal probability, and 
relative payoff. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 16(2), 377-384.—5 male albino rats performed in a 
2-lever analog of the yes-no psychophysical procedure. 
The signal consisted of an increment in the intensity of a 
random noise. Correct responses were reinforced with 
single bursts of brain stimulation; incorrect responses 
produced brief periods of time-out. Receiver-operating- 
characteristic (ROC) curves were generated at each of 
several signal intensities by varying either the signal 
probability or the relative number of brain stimulations 
for correct responses. The index of sensitivity increased 
With the signal intensity and was independent of 
Tesponse bias. When the signal probability was varied, 
the Ss optimized the number of correct trials and hence 
the пит er of brain stimulations obtained at each level 
of detection. They approximated this optimum more 
Closely as the signal intensity was reduced. When the 
Tatio of brain stimulations was varied, the Ss compro- 
mised between optimizing the number of correct trials 
and optimizing the number of brain stimulations 
obtained, The slopes of the ROC curves plotted on 
20га пога coordinates frequently departed from 
nity, but did not change systematically with either the 
Signal intensity or the method by which they were 
леано. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
бат Humphrey, N. K. (U Cambridge, England) 
fa ү and individuals in the perceptual world of 
din Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 105-114.—When a 
ora bi ik Biven the choice of looking at a novel picture 

iem = white screen he shows an initial preference for 
ihe Pat which usually abates within about 200 sec; if 
CAR E is then changed for another his preference 
depends o енен of preference for the 2nd picture 
RE fine the degree to which it is perceived as similar 
d erent from the Ist. 2 experiments investigated 
extent is "eer classify pictures of animals and the 
Sina m they differentiate between individual 
Venue he same species. 2 classes of animal pictures 
М dona Pictures of other rhesus monkeys and pictures 
аге г animals. Results indicate that the 4 inexperi- 
unfamiliar En to whom the domestic animals were 
ins ERE n individual domestic animals of the 
individua] с 2 being closely similar; they treated 
different ров кеуы on the other hand, as being quite 
Were ex ee each other. The 2 experienced Ss, who 
Pictures” 5 over the course of 6 mo to many further 
different f animals, came to treat all individuals as 

Tom each other.—Journal abstract. 
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9229. Kalinina, A. V. (Lobachevsky State U, Research 
Inst for Applied Mathematics & Cybernetics, Gorky, —. 
USSR) Classification of frog retina neurons by their — 
quantitative characteristics. Vision Research, 1974(Dec), — 
Vol 14(12), 1305-1316.—On the basis of morphometric | 
analysis, lake frog retina neurons were classified into 5 — 
types that differ from each other by dimensions of | 
perikaryon, dimensions and shape of dendrite field, and — 
character of dendrite ramification. The proposed classifi- 
cation is compared with other concepts on neuron 
structures of frog retina ganglionic layer. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (43 ref) 

. Kayes, R. J. (U Cambridge, England) The E 
activity pattern of Олор pir iN d d | 
Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1974(Aug), Vol 2(4), id 
337-343.—Hourly inspection of the octopus by day and | 
night was maintained for 11 days, showing that | 
vulgaris in this habitat generally hunted throughout the 
ght, with only short excursions from the hole by day. 

9231. Maiorana, Valerie A. & Schliedt, Wolfgang M.. 
(U Maryland) The auditory sensitivity of the turk 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), Vol 12(3), — 
203-207.—Utilized a modification of the conditioned 
suppression technique to assess auditory sensitivity 
the domestic turkey, Meleagris gallopavo domesticus. 
female turkeys were trained to Ке for food | 
reinforcement. Electric shock to the axillae was used to — 
produce suppression of pecking durin; tonal stimuli, — 
Auditory sensitivity was tested at .5, 1, 2, 4, and 8 kHz. — 
Sensitivity was greatest at 1 and 2 kHz. Sensitivity _ 
functions were consistent with gobbling res ] 
elicited by pure tones as reported by M. and M. Ww. 
Schleidt in 1958.—M. B. Meikle. be, 

9232. Mansfield, R. J. (Harvard U) Neural basis of 
orientation perception in primate vision. Science, — 
1974(Dec), Vol 186(4169), 1 133-1135.—Notes that orien- 
tational differences in human visual acuity can be related 

rametrically to the distribution of timal orientations _ 
for the receptive fields of neurons in the striate cortex of — 
the rhesus monkey. In the present study neurons were _ 
examined in 5 implanted Ss, using single unit extracellu- a 
lar recording techniques to measure the distribution of 
receptive field orientation sensitivity. Both behavioral 
measures of acuity and the distribution of receptive 
fields exhibited maximums for stimuli horizontal or - 
vertical relative to the retina; the effect diminished with 
distance from the fovea. The anisotropy in the neuronal _ 

pulation and in visual acuity appeared to be deter- _ 
mined by postnatal visual experience. (33 ref)—Journal — 
tract. © 
ууз, Martin, Graham R. & Gordon, Ian Е. (U Exeter, - 

England) Visual acuity in the twany owl (Strix aluco). - 
Vision Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1393-1397.—De-. Я 
termined threshold visual acuity for grating stimuli in 2 
tawny owls (a totally nocturnal avian species). Extensive 
training was given in a runway apj aratus in which | 
stimuli were presented well beyond the near point at a 
distance of 95 cm. Stimuli were presented according to à - 
modified method of constant stimuli. At a stimulus. 
luminance of 1.7 log mL, acuity thresholds for the 2 Ss - 
equalled 2.7' and 3.7. Acuity was also determined in rog 
at stimulus luminance at .2 and 1.21og mL, and equalled | 


3.4' and 2.5’ at each luminance, respectively. These - 
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— thresholds are compared with those of 2 humans tested 
in the same tus and with previously d gern 
acuity data for other avian and nocturnal species. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


1 - 9234. Phelps, Robert W. (U Rochester) Effects of 
| interactions of two moving lines on single unit respon- 
ses in the cat's visual cortex. Vision Research, 
| 1974(Dec), Vol 14(12), 1371-1375.—Recorded the re- 
sponses of single units with extracellular microelectrodes 
_ from the visual cortex of cats. Response histograms were 
| collected to stimuli which consisted of 2 narrow parallel 
- lines of different separations moving through each 
neuron’s receptive field. The majority of units showed a 
— Clear decrease in both peak and total response when the 
- separation of the stimulating lines averaged about .5?. 
Some units showed an enhancement of their response at 
separations greater than or less than this. This enhance- 
. ment ul only sometimes be correlated with a 
“bimodal” excitatory response to a single line. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 


9235. Pilleri, G. (U Berne, Brain Anatomy Inst, 
Switzerland) Side-swimming, vision and sense of touch 
in Platanista indi (Cetacea, Platanistidae). Experientia, 
1974, Vol 30(1), 100-104.—Studied the vision, touch, 

| side-swimming and acoustic orientation of the P. indi 

| dolphin. 4 captive dolphins (3 female, 1 male), originally 

_ captured in the lower Indus River, were observed in 2 

- laboratory tanks equip) with portholes and hydro- 
phones "linked as айй к The ex Artes 

confirmed the P. indi’s microphthalmic, lensless eye's 

ability to only determine a light’s direction and to 
distinguish between light and dark. The P. indi emits 

Eros (160 kHz) and low frequency sounds, whose 

T echoes are received by the organ of hearing. The 

| experiments showed this sonar apparatus to distinguish 

between different types of fish ou the same size. Side- 
осше is attributed to the sense of touch developed 
in the dolphin's fins, and a phylogenetic explanation of 

_ Side-swimming is presented. (German summary)—R. 

` Tomasko. 


9236. Wallman, Joshua. (Rutgers State U, Inst of 
\nimal Behavior, Newark) A simple technique using an 
response for visual ical measure- 

. ments in animals. Vision Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 15(1), 
.3-8—Describes a method for rapidly determining 
certain visual parameters in animals. It uses the 

[ еооленс 9r optomotor responses and involves having 
the stimulus of interest travel in one direction around the 
_ animal while a standard grating of adjustable contrast 
- travels in the other direction. The amount of contrast of 
_ the standard grating neci to match the stimulus of 
. interest is compared under different stimulus conditions. 
н E devised primarily to study color vision, the 
: сап be applied to modulation transfer function 
spectral sensitivity, and readily lends itself to 
. Screening large numbers of animals. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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9237. Aaron, P. С. & Malatesha, R. N. (Indiana State 
U) Discrimination of mirror image stimuli in children. 
Neuropsychologia, (Oct), Vol 12(4), 549-551—Studied 
mirror-image discrimination under 4 conditions with 94 
5.9-9.11 yr old males. Results show that Ss recognized 
and discriminated certain letters and geometrical sha 
more readily under a brief tachistoscopic exposure of 80 
msec than under a longer exposure of 3.5 sec, This 
paradoxical finding seems to provide | explanation for 
mirror-image confusions and letter reversals in children. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

9238. Brassell, William R. & Kaye, Herbert. (Western 
Carolina Ctr, Infants’ Program, Morganton, NC) Rein- 
forcement from the sucking environment and subse- 
quent modification of sucking behavior in the human 
neonate. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 448-463.—Studied the reinforcing 
aspects of sucking behavior in 36 human newborns ina 
limited instrumental conditioning paradigm where suck- 
ing was both operant and a reinforcer. During training, 

mse density (rate based on sucking opportunity 
time) and latency were measures of 2 components y 
nonnutritive sucking, contingent negative pressure y 
tion, and incidental jaw movement. The strate 
determining the reinforcing aspect of sucking IE 
comparisons of 3 types of sucking stimuli as rei Ў 1 
The nature of modified operant sucking was d unn 
during extinction by examining number of suc me 
number of bursts emitted, and interburst interval hen 
The feedback from sucking which acted as reina E 
was concluded to be response density. | See 
modified by changes in pausing behavior, e auti 
response latency and pauses between bursts О itid 
The number of sucks/burst also showed a A 
change under certain conditioning arrang 
—Journal abstract. th 

9239. Bryant, Gillian M. & Davies, Kathleen J: (те 
Glamorgan Area Health Authority, Cardiff, vement of 
effect of sex, social class, and parity on achie 
Denver Devel 1 Screening Test items АМ j 
year of life. Developmental Medicine & Child бшп йе 
1974(Aug) Vol 16(4), 485-493.—In stia Cardiff 
Denver velopmental Screening Test 188 5), no 
infants in their Ist yr, (see PA, Vol 53: ocial class, 
conclusive differences in the effects of sex, suggest 
and position in family were seen. The data SBP liit 
differences are either random, or become m n Spanish 
in subsequent years. (French, German, 
summaries 


year of life by Denver and Cardiff infants. Develop 160), 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1914(AUBY е рен 
475-484.—Attempted to standardize the diff. Thes 
opmental Screening Test on 668 infants in Denver infant 
Ss appeared slightly more advanced n E 
on language and personal-social items 0 an, French 
somewhat slower on motor items. (Сегтањ 

Spanish summaries) 
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| 9241. Buss, Allan В. (U Alberta, Ctr for Advanced 

g Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) 
Generational analysis: ription, explanation, and 
theory. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(2), 55-71. 
—Notes that an adequate strategy in generational 
analysis must concern itself with at least 3 general 
matters: obtaining adequate descriptive data, explainin, 
such data, and relating explanation to a general theory 
generational differences and social change. At the 

| descriptive level, generational differences at a given 
point in time may be associated with age, cohort, and/or 

Р interactional effects. The explanation of age, cohort, and 
interactional effects necessitates introducing additional 
variables and considerations into the basic descriptive 
model. Finally, for research on generational differences 
and social change to be most useful, empirical studies 
should be couched within a theoretical perspective. (42 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9242. Gruber, Howard E. & Barrett, Paul H. (Rutgers 
State U, Inst for Cognitive Studies) Darwin on man: A 
psychological study of scientific creativity. New York, 
NY: E. P. Dutton, 1974. xxv, 495 p. $20.—Presents an 
historical and biographical study of the development of 
Darwin’s thought and a general discussion of the creative 
process from the standpoint of developmental psycholo- 

. The history of the suppression of scientific thought, 

arwin's theories on religion, and the problem of 
philosophic materialism are also examined. 

9243. Harris, P. L.; Cassel, T. Z. & Bamborough, P. (U 
Lancaster, England) Tracking by young infants. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 65(3), 345-349. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 44 8-28 wk 
old infants to determine the degree to which tracking 
activities are supported by the displacement of an object 
relative to a background in contrast to displacement of 
the whole field. Results support this hypothesis. When 
Ohjeet and background moved together tracking was 

oe This disruption is showed to be due to the 
sence of relative displacement between object and 
ackground and not to movement of the background as 
duh. It is suggested that the absence of relative 
nen аа the duration of pursuit but does 
TA е frequency of target-capture.—Journal 

9244. Hurlock, Elizabeth В. Developmental 
Toye ology. (4th ed). New York, NY: McGraw-Hill, 
oa Xiv, 395 p. $1 1.95.—This is the revised 4th edition 
ps чоок on theories and research in developmental 
x d Ору. Topics include infancy; personal and social 
adi the in early and late childhood, adolescence, and 

‘Uthood; and vocational and family adjustment in 
кше and old аре. 
чий Kostrzewski, Janusz. (State Inst of Professional 
motes S arsaw, Poland) [The mental, social and 
family h 'elopment of children from day nurseries and 

omes.] (Polh) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1973, Vol 


16(1), 3- 
ed 1-18—Compared 14 girls and 18 boys who had 


descrip q mO (mean 5 mo) in a day care center 
a оа a some detail) with 13 girls and 19 boys living 
Were appr ean age of the Ss was 13 mo, and the groups 
All Wee sey matched for education of parents. 
Sd ested in the presence of their mothers on 


ifications of the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale, the 
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Vineland Social Maturity Scale, and the Test of Motor — 
Proficiency for Children from 1-5 yrs old. No significant — 
difference was found on any of the tests, but the children _ 
from homes showed a greater emotional stability and _ 
were easier to establish contact with. (Russian & English 
summaries) (28 ref}—I. Divac. M 
9246. Lemond, L. Charles & Nunnally, Jum C. — 
(Vanderbilt U) The influence of incongruity and 
on the familiarity effect in visual selection 

of children. Journal of Experimental Child n 
1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 373-381.—A consistent finding in — 
the literature concerning visual selection is that Ss will 
spend more time viewing unfamiliar stimuli than stimuli _ 
with which they have been familiarized. In the present. - 
experiment, the relationship between the magnitude of 
this familiarity effect and the level of stimulus incongrui- - 
ty was examined with 30 4th graders and found to be- 
monotonic and increasing. Amount of stimulus preexpo- - 
sure had no significant effect on the magnitude of the 
familiarity effect. There was no overall difference in Ss’ 
preference for familiar and unfamiliar stimuli, Results 
support a theory of visual selection Базей оп informa- 
tion-conflict resolution. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. — 
9247. McGurk, Harry & Jahoda, Gustav. (U S 
Guildford, England) The development of pictorial dep 
perception: The role of figural elevation. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 65(3), 367-376-—Conduct- 
ed 2 follow-up experiments of a previous study by G. 
Jahoda and Н. McGurk (see PA, Vol 52:9818), in which 
ictorial depth cues were systematically manipulated. In. 
Exp І 144 4-10 yr old children were presented with 
stimulus pictures in which depth cues were reduced to` [ 


elevation and walking or standing posture of 2 figures In 
1 condition a training picture reminding Ss of t eactual | 
size relations remained visible, in order to test for | 
ible memory effects, and in the other condition it 
was absent. Ss were required to construct 3-dimensional 
models representing the size and spatial relationships 
between figures in the pictures, scoring being in terms of 
size and spatial accuracy. Results are consistent with — 
revious ones, indicating that elevation alone constitutes % 
a relatively weak but effective depth cue. There was à _ 
moderate memory effect, posture being insignificant. — 
Exp II tested the ypothesis that the difficulties experi- _ 
enced by younger Ss are response rather than perceptual- 
ly Е The А 4-6 yr old Ss from Exp I were given the 
task of reproducing a 3-dimensional model. Ss had по 
difficulty with size, but spatial responses were at à very | 
low level at the age of 4, increasing significantly in | 
accuracy by the age of 6. The predominant error at b th 1 
аре levels was horizontal instead of diagonal orientation, - 


is is in conformity with the hypothesis and consistent - 
Р 


tionary Russia from the beginning 
October revolution.] (Russ) 
1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 156-157. 
9249. ene a Как 
Relative simila ѕей 

м to the original figures as a function of children ; 


Keiko. (Chiba U, 
reversed 
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age. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
-1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 110-117.—4 rotated and 2 (left- 
right and up-down) reversed replicas of 11 random 
figures and a capital letter, F, were ranked for similarity 
to the originals by 221 4-21 yr old normal children in 7 
е groups. For both the random figures and the letter, 
| the left-right reversals were judged as the most similar to 
the originals at ages 5-7 yrs, while the 45° rotations were 
judged so at ages 12-19 yrs. The age of 10 was the 
Eu between these 2 tendencies. Results indicate 
that young children have already differentiated spatial 
orientations and directions to a considerable degree but 
іла different manner from older children and adults. (23 
-ref)—Journal abstract. 

9250. Van Duyne, H. John & Scanlan, David. 
(Northern Illinois U, Cognitive Studies Lab) Left-right 
ear differences in auditory perception of verbal instruc- 
tions for nonverbal behavior: A preliminary report. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 545-548.— Ver- 

bal instructions for а perceptual-motor task were 
presented via left or right ear to 14 male and 14 female 
right-handed kindergartners. No main effects were 

- observed for the modes of presentation or sex. However, 
an interaction effect was observed indicating that 
females who were presented instructions via the left ear 
tended to reverse instructions. These Ss scored signifi- 

cantly lower than the other Sex X Treatment groups. 

(French & German summaries) (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9251. Yurtaikin, V. V. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of Preschool 
_ Education, Moscow) [A comparative study of the 
_ perception of the size of objects in perspective view in 

- preschool children and adults.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1974(May-Jun), No 3, 127-136. Studied the perc 
| Чоп of object size in children 4, 5, and б yrs old, and in 
- adults. Each age group consisted of 10 Ss. Representa- 
tional and geometric objects were presented in a 
onocular field with no distance clues and in a 
binocular field with some distance clues. Also varied 
were the absolute size of the stimulus objects and the 
istance between the standard and comparison object. 
Errors in adjustment were measured as Ss moved the 
comparison object to make it appear to be of the same 
| size as the standard object. Both children and adults 
| were guided in their perception by the absolute size of 
the objects, ignoring the apparent change in size with 
: _ distance. Additional clues and training were necessary to 
make Ss take into account projected size. The judgments 
of projected size N a lesser degree of error in 
adults than in children, suggesting its modification by 
learning. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 
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9252. Brainerd, Charles J. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
js conada) Inducing ordinal and cardinal representations 
__ Of the first five natural numbers. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 520-534.— Test- 
ed the prediction that the ordinal property of natural 
number symbols (using these symbols to represent the 
terms in an ordered progression) is more easily learned 
than the cardinal property of natural number symbols 
E (using these symbols to represent the “manyness” of 
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collections). 120 preschoolers who evidenced no profi- 
ciency with either the ordinal or cardinal Properties of 
natural number symbols were trained to acquire these 
properties via simple feedback. Both properties proved to 
be trainable. The most important findings were that the 
ordinal property was much easier to train than the 
cardinal property, ordinal training effects were more 
durable across a l-wk interval than cardinal training 
effects, and ordinal training appeared to transfer better 
than cardinal training. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9253. Brannigan, Gary G.; Duchnowski, Albert J. & 
Nyce, Peggy A. (State University Coll New York, 
Plattsburgh) Contingency awareness, partial reinforce- 
ment , and curiosity motivation in children. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
18(3), 497—503.—In 2 experiments, a total of 184 3rd and 
4th graders were given a 2-choice discrimination learning 
task, designed to associate each of 3 syllables with a 
different reward schedule: 100% reward, 50% reward, 
and 0% reward. Subsequent to the conditioning phase, 
measures were made of the S’s awareness of the reward 
contingencies associated with the syllables, as well as the 
pleasantness and curiosity which these syllables had 
acquired during the conditioning. Results show that a 
partially rewarded cue was evaluated as somewhat less 
“pleasant” than a continuously rewarded cue, but 
evoked more "curiosity" than either the continuous or 
nonrewarded cues. These effects еле ai for the 
contingency-aware groups.—Journal abstract. 

$254. Burke, Elizabeth. (U Manchester, co of | 
Education Div, England) Training in logical thinking 
and its effects on the grouping strategies of eight 
old children. Journal of Child Psychology, & Psychiat bs 
Allied Disciplines, 1974(Oct), Vo 1504), 303-312. Gar 
ducted a study of 80 8-yr-olds to examine the e E 5а 
training іп symbolic logic on the grouping s 
using J. Bruner's (1966) verbal and nonverl e i 
equivalence. Generally the training was found ate 
beneficial for the boys, but not for the Ыз tne 
Training X Sex interaction being significant oN ite 
formance in the verbal test. On both tests, тоба ings 
experimental group displayed above-average еее 
in the functional and nominal categories, the G0 ref) 
from the controls being statistically significant. 
—Journal summary. eS 

9255. Buschke, Herman. (Albert Einstein ES 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Components of verbal pe 
children: Analysis by selective reminding. Vol 180) 
rimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), $5 


free recall verbal learning pem 
rial (instead 


Ex 
488—-496.—Anal T 
and 10 8-yr-old children by selectively re 7 
only of items not recalled on the preceding e 
of continuing to present the entire list before Tong ter 
trial) to show learning by retrieval trom alysis 0 
storage without presentation. Concurrent 4; al from 
long-term storage, consistent and rand: term storage 
long-term storage, and recall from short-! acil siti | 
indicates that, while 5 yr olds showed sons wan due 10 
than 8 yr olds, lower recall by 5 yr olds а! ey 57 rournal 
less effective retrieval from long-term storage E 
abstract. 

9256. Joseph C. & Brown, Ann it 
Illinois, Children’s Research Ctr) Transfer 
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Effects of successive pretraining of components in a 
dimension-abstracted oddity task. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 598-411. 
—Investigated the effects of training 2 components of a 
dimension-abstracted oddity problem, oddity responding 
and attention. All Ss (96 2nd graders) were given a series 
of 3 problems. Type of oddity training was manipulated 
on Problem 1, and Ss learned (a) an oddity response in a 

roblem whose format was the same as the final transfer 
problem, (b) an oddity response in a pan whose 
format was different from the final problem, or (c) no 
oddity response. Attention training was manipulated on 
Problem 2. Results show that (a) Ss given same format 
oddity training and appropriate attention training were 
able to integrate that information on the final problem, 
(b) the probability of transferring the oddity response 
learned on Problem 1 to Problem 3 depended upon the 
similarity of the task formats, and (c) the 2 trained 
components tended to combine in an interactive fashion. 
—Journal abstract. 

9257. Carrow, Elizabeth. (U Texas, Austin) A test 
using elicited imitations in assessing grammatical 
structure in children. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 437-444.— Used elicited 
imitation to obtain performance data on the grammatical 
system of 475 3-7 yr olds. The procedure attempted to 
provide an instrument which would be valid and reliable 
while at the same time easy to administer and score 
without extensive training or knowledge of linguistics. 
Grammatical categories included were articles, adjec- 
tives, nouns, pronouns, demonstratives, conjunctions, 
verbs, negatives, contractions, prepositions, and adverbs. 
Results demonstrate reliability and validity as well as test 
usefulness in specific analysis of grammatical construc- 
tions. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

. 9258. Case, Robbie. (U California, School of Educa- 
tion, Berkeley) Mental strategies, mental capacity, and 
instruction: A neo-Piagetian investigation. Journal of 
„теш Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 
382-397.—Conducted 2 experiments which used J. 
Pascual-Leone's neo-Piagetian theory of development to 
Predict the pre- and postinstruction distributions of 
Scores on an S-controlied digit placement task as a 
function of 3 parameters: (a) the mental strategy which 
Ss attempted to apply, (b) the demand which attempting 
to apply this strategy placed on their mental capacity, 
and (c) the maximum mental capacity which they were 
capable of mobilizing. Ss were a total of 180 6-10 yr old 
children. The predicted and obtained distributions 
corresponded quite closely for each kind of strategy at 
cach age level sampled (6, 8, and 10 yrs). Methodological 
aud analytic requirements which must be met if the same 
Ep ogoh: is to be applied to making successful predic- 
a in more naturalistic paradigms are discussed. 
a и лш 
- de Villiers, Peter A. & de Villiers, Jill С. 
(arvard U) On this, that, and the other: Nonegocen- 
Child a very young children. Journal of Experimental 
ied th Sychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 438-447.—Stud- 
of s x development of comprehension and production 
"m spatial” deictic terms “this-that,” "here-there," 
hi d youn and “in front of-behind” in the context of a 
and-seek game. The Ist 3 contrasts are produced 
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according to the speaker's perspective, so comprehension | 
requires a nonegocentric viewpoint. The contrast “in | 
front of-behind" is produced relative to the hearer (i.e. | 
production is попероселігіс). Ss were 39 children, | 
ranging in age from 2.5-4.5 yrs, and 18 undergraduates, | 
The 2.5-yr-old children were best at those contrasts | 
which do not require a shift in perspective. The 3- and 4- 
yr-old children were adept at switching to the speaker's | 
perspective for comprehension of the terms requiring this | 
Shift (Le. were nonegocentric). 4-yr-olds were also 
capable of nonegocentric production of "in front. 
of-behind."—Journal abstract. 21 
9260. Eiser, Christine. (U Bristol, England) Recogni- 
tion and inference in the co-ordination of perspectives. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1914(Nov), Vol | 
44(3), 309-312.—Conducted a study of 30 6-8 yr olds to 
compare (a) a recognition procedure, in which the 
views a model from different perspectives prior 
selecting the viewpoint required; and (b) an inference” 
procedure, in which the S makes his choice after viewin 
a model from 1 position only. Ss demonstrated 
egocentrism in the recognition than in the infe 
condition. It is suggested that this distinction can 1 
explain some apparent anomalies in the results of earliei 
research.—Journal abstract. E 
9261. Evans, Joyce S. (Southwest Educational Devel- - 
opment Lab, Early Childhood Div, Austin, TX) Wo 
pair discrimination and imitation abilities of preschool. 
Spanish-speaking children. Journal of Learning Disabi 
ties, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(9), 573-580.—Investigated audito- 
abilities, measured by word-pair discrimination and 
single word imitation, of 20 economically disadvantaged 
native-Spanish-speaking preschool children aged 4 yr 
and over in 2 languages, Spanish and English. In order to - 
provide age-related comparative information, 20 nondi- 
ing preschoolers were - 
evaluated on the same tasks. In spite of the dual - 
roblems of ecomomic disadvan! 
[КЕШЕ the Spanish-s 
cantly different from t 
rs in total perform: 
sies E 
language than did the En| 


ish speakers. Thus, ЕЛИН 
hypothesized negative effects of poverty or of linguistic 
interference do not appear to be depressing auditory 
rformance. A descriptive analysis of errors indicates 
directions for educational programs in the area of. 
auditory training for preschool bilingual programs. (16. 


Journal abstract. | 
Te ^os. Friedrich, Douglas. (Central Michigan U) Slow- 


learner, average, and gifted third graders: Strategy 
analysis and training for learning. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 344-350. —Measured the 
performance of 48 gifted, average, and slow-learning 3rd 
aders on a visual-term memory task which involved 
free recall of objects presented sequentially by a K 
Carousel. The objects were grouped into conceptual sets; 
with 4 objects per set. Ss performed better on concrete 
than on abstract short-term memory concept tasks.—H. 


Kaczkowski. у 

9263. Haaf, Robert A. (U Toledo) Complexity and 
facial resemblance as determinants of response to 
facelike stimuli by 5- and 10-week-old infants. Journal. 


: 9263-9271 


imental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 
.—Determined whether infants at 5 eee 10 wks 
f age respond to facelike drawings on basis of 
a complexity or on the basis of degree of 
semblance to the human face. 24 Ss at each age were 
shown 4 patterns in which these 2 dimensions were 
vari ogonally. Fixation time was recorded using 
Ihe successive, single stimulus procedure. Results provide 
о evidence of nse to the facial resemblance 
ion at either age level. However, there was a 
ificant complexity component in the responses of 
ups. The 5-wk-old infants preferred an interme- 
te level of stimulus complexity. Those at 10 wks 
showed a linear preference for increasing levels of the 
complexity dimension.—Journal abstract. 
| 9264. Harris, P. L. (U Lancaster, England) Persevera- 
tive search at a visibly empty place by young infants. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
-18(3), 535-542.— Results of 2 experiments with 40 infants 
(mean age range — 307-383 days) indicate that when 
an object moved to a new place, Ss approached both its 
mew location and its prior location. These object 
locations were not treated as mutually exclusive by the 
Ss even when the object was visible at the new location 
and visibly absent from the old location. It is concluded 
‘that perseverative error cannot therefore simply be a 
- memory problem.—Journal abstract. 

9265. Heron, Alastair & Dowel, Wendy. (U Mel- 
‘bourne, Vic, Australia) The questionable unity of the 
‘concrete operations stage. International Journal of 
"Psychology, 1974, Vol %1), 1-9.—49 Yugoslav immi- 
grants Eo old who had been in Australia 3-24 mo, 
i had 1-4 yrs of schooling in Yugoslavia, and were 
enrolled in Grades 4 and 5 in Melbourne schools, took 
individually administered tests in the Serbo-Croat 
language, including conservation measures (number, 
quantity, weight, and volume), seriation measures, class 
inclusion measures, and multiple classification tests. 
- While these Ss were approximately 2 yrs behind Geneva 
children on several aspects of concrete operational 
performance, exploration of the relationship between 
erformance on the multiple classification tasks and 
ormance on other concrete operational tasks re- 
led that at least / of the nonconservers could deal 
ssfully with 7 out of 8 operational multiple 
ification tasks. Results lead to the conclusion that 
there is no essential causal connection between opera- 
ional performance on conservation tasks and on 
multiple classification tasks. The concrete operations 
‘Stage, judging from these data, does not seem to be a 
mal unity. It may be viewed more productively as a 
of structures without necessary interdependence. (20 

E. A. Gavin. 
66. Inhelder, Bürbel; Sinclair, Hermine & Bovet, 
ү t (U евра: Ecole de Peyehologie. Switzerland) 
arming а cognition. (Trans S. 
Wedgwood). Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univerdty Press, 
974. xiv, 308 p. $15.—Presents findings on language and 
cognitive development in children based on the authors" 
10 yrs of research on Piagetian concepts. Topics include 
cepts of conservation of continuous quantities, from 
numerical equality to the conservation of matter, a cross- 
Itural study of conservation concepts, and class 
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inclusion training and its influence on conservation, (бу 


p ref) 

9267. Kail, Robert V. & Schroll, John T. (U Michigan) 
Evaluative and taxonomic encoding in children's memo- 
ry. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 18(3), 4. 37.—Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 168 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th graders to investipate 
the development of evaluative and taxonomic encoding 
in children's memory. The task used was a modification 
of D. D. Wickens's short-term memory task in which Ss’ 
recall of words is tested following a distraction task. Exp 
I found that 11-yr-old children, but not 8-yr-old children, 
encoded words using the evaluative dimension of the 
semantic differential. In Exp II, both 7- and 11-yr-olds 
demonstrated the ability to encode words according to 
taxonomic categories. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9268. Kail, Robert V. (U Michigan) Familiarity and 
attraction to stimuli: Developmental change or metho- 
dological artifact? Journal cH dapes Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(3), 511.—113 7-, 9-, and 11- 
yr-old children viewed a series of stimuli consisting of 
Chinese characters exposed a different number of times. 
Following exposure to the stimuli, Ss ranked the stimuli 
according to liking. 7 and 9 yr olds preferred the more 
familiar characters to those seen less frequently, but the. 
oldest children preferred novel stimuli. In rankings ke 
3 wks after original exposure a subsample of 11 yr 0 : 
preferred the more familiar characters. Results SE 
that discrepancies obtained in previous research Mee 
affective consequences of mere exposure are of niet 
logical rather than developmental origin. Possible cri es 
differences in procedure are discussed. (15 ref)—Jour 
abstract. 

9269. Kendler, Howard H. & Helland, Joan. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Ontogenetic changes ^ 
classification behavior. Bulletin of the Psychononiy 
Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 456-458.—Со ior 
developmental study of free-classification і Result 
within the age range of 3.5-19 yrs, usin; 192 ‘ha racter- 
indicate that categorical responses, whic eus ae 
istic of adult human behavior, increased pem 
overgeneralized respo T Overdis- 
noncategorical instances—decreased with age. LV" 
criminated responses which are incomplete са 
classifications increased from ages 3.5 to 
decreased to 19 yrs of age. These results 
within a 2-stage theory of олер develop! 
Н. Kendler (1971).—Journal abstract. — 

9270. ak Caine Be (U California, Los b 
Fine motor abilities of infants. Developmental 6 Clas- 
& Child Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 62 8 mo old as 
sified 26 full-term and 10 preterm infants P vements. 
either coordinated or clumsy in fine motor RM lative 
Coordinated babies did significantly more дид, eii 
and oral object-exploring than the clumsy OP P tjon. 

Чен Be опе bieci interac 
group showing a distinct style of obj 22 re) —P. W. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) ( 
Pruyser. ical Inst 
79271. L'vov, M. R. (Magnitogorsk Pedagogica high 


of 
USSR) [The nature of the written language ^, jj 
school  students.] (Russ)  Voprosy ee d 


1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 150-154.— Performed sentences 
tive study of the sentence structure of 67, 
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collected from essays written by students in Grades 3-10 
over a period of 7 yrs. Statistical regularities in the 
development of the use of written language are noted. 

9272. Lesser, Harvey. (Rutgers State U, Camden) 
Children's unusual responses to movement. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 
201-206.—Investigated V. Olum's finding that 7-yr-old 
children, in contrast to adults, give unusual responses to 
observed movement. The following procedural changes 
were made: (a) stimuli was presented without repetition, 
(b) neutral instructions were used, (c) different and more 
complicated stimuli were used, and (d) 20 7-yr-old and 
20 10-yr-old Ss were used. Results show the same 
unusual responses. Ve cannot be explained as an effect 
of repetition, particular stimuli, or procedure. The 
younger Ss' responses were less accurate and more 
variable. The finding supports Piaget's perceptual theory 
as it relates to stages of cognitive development.—Journal 
abstract. 

9273. MacDonald, Randolph; Hines, Brainard & 
Kenoyer, Charles. (West Virginia Dept of Mental Health, 
Children's Mental Health Services, Charleston) Socioe- 
conomic status as related to two levels of conceptual 
attainment. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 125(2), 195-199.—Conducted а study of approxi- 
mately 225 3-5 yr old children to test 4 of A. К. Jensen's 
(1969) hypotheses relating socioeconomic level. and 
certain types of concept learning. Ss were administered 5 
subtests, identified as corresponding to Jensen's 2 levels 
of cognitive functioning, of the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities. Results show that tasks reflecting both 
Level I and Level II abilities were performed with more 
accuracy by preschool children identified in the upper 
Socioeconomic status (SES) level; this performance 
remained the same even after the variable of IQ was 
controlled for by covariance for the SES levels. It is 
Suggested that the results may reflect a general state of 
Cognitive deprivation for children in the lower SES level 
à$ opposed to a specific Level II deficit. However, the 
performance on Subtest 2 (visual reception) was not 
significantly different for the 2 socioeconomic groups 
involved. Thus, the Level I-Level II dichotomy has not 
been substantiated, and the corollary hypotheses have 
equivocal substantiation.—Journal abstract. 

б 9274. Morrison, Frederick J.; Holmes, Deborah L. & 
mw Marshall M. (Dartmouth Coll) A developmental 
n ly of the effect of familiarity on short-term visual 
1 peat Journal of Experimental Child PET 

Dec), Vol 18(3), 412-425.—Investigated whether 
Шешу reported limitations on young children's full- 
a capacity lay in a smaller amount of available 
uis оп. in a shorter trace duration of information in 
lator information storage (VIS), or in poorer coding of 

Ormation into permanent storage. 5 and 8 yr olds and 
Undergraduates (N = 36 5 i 
of figures, foll — 36) were shown an 8-item array 
iin ЧЕ » followed at varying intervals by an indicator 

Sualing the 5 to report the figure to which the indicator 
die Pointed; 3 levels of familiarity were used. While no 
ivan псев were revealed in amount of information 
son е or in the trace duration of information in VIS, 
into B age differences emerged in coding of information 

5 permanent storage. The differences seemed to lie in 

“© use of organized visual coding and rehearsal 
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strategies by adults and their relative lack of use | 
children. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. $ 3 


9275. Mulford, W. R. & Young, R. E. Cognitive 
development studies in Papua New Guinea. New Guinea 
Psychologist, 1973, Mono Suppl No 5, 23 p.—A review. 
the literature on cognitive development in Papua New 
Guinea reveals that most studies do not find the e 
engaging in abstract thinking. Anthropological observa- | 
tions of social and moral behavior reinforce this. 
impression of concrete thinking. Attitude and value 
studies have found an emphasis on pragmatism and a. 
punishment-obedience orientation. Possible explana- | 
tions for these findings include the fact that most studies _ 
were conducted by foreign, white social scientists. The | 

referred explanation is that problem-solving skills with | 
long histories in other cultures are new in pvo New | 
Guinea, whose people are therefore at an earlier stage of | 
cognitive development. (36 ref)—C. Wright. Vad 

9276. Nelson, Lois N. (San Francisco State U) The 
development of cognitive operations in young children. - 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 68(3), - 
116-123.—Investigated the age when certain cognitive. 
operations involved in conservation of number, У, 
and continuous quantity develop in young children. 257 
5.4-7.7 yr old kindergartners and Ist graders were _ 
exposed to 3 conservation tasks, 84% of the 5-yr-old 
group and 94% of the 6-yr-old group understood - 

uivalency and reversibility involved in conservation of | 
number. It appears that conservation of number i$ . 
developed at an earlier age than the normative data 
suggests. Performance on conservation of mass and 
continuous quantity tasks indicated that most Ss E. 
not able to conserve mass and quantity before the ape ol f 
7 yrs. No significant sex difference was found in the ` 
performance of males and females on any of the 3 tasks | 
at any age level.—Journal abstract. — t 

9277. Okonji, M. O. (U Lagos, Nigeria) The develop- - 
ment of logical thinking in preschool Zambian children: - 
Classification. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 125(2), 247-255. onducted à study of a total of 
128 3-6 yr old children from high and low socioeconom- _ 
ic backgrounds to determine the extent to which Ss - 
displayed the pattern of the early classificatory behavior - 
described by B. Inhelder and Piaget (1967). Ss were given _ 
a classificatory task comprising pieces of wooden 

eometric shapes which also varied in color and size. - 
rting was done under 2 conditions—free sorting and 
guided sorting. Results show that these Ss were not yet 
able to form true classes as expected in light of Piaget's - 
theory. It was observed, however, that “gra hic collec- 1 
tions” were not a dominant feature of Ss’ c jassificatory 
formance. The usefulness of designating a substage of 
the growth of logic as the stage of graphic collections is 
uestioned especially if it is intended to be a universal. 
descriptive category. The need for longitudinal studies or 
cross-sectional studies covering from age 2 to beyond 11 
yrs is stressed to streamline and eeu es the evidence 
from Africa suggesting that in overall pattern it is not 
different from the pattern observed elsewhere by Piaget 
and others.—Journal abstract. Н 4 

9278. Philip, Hugh & Kelly, M. (Macquarie U, School 
of Education, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) t 
and process in cognitive development: Some compara- 
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! data on the performance of school age children in 
cultures. British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
gy, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 248-265.— Administered tasks 
derived from the theoretical positions of Piaget (1955) 
"and J. Bruner (1966) to a total of 1,536 children, л 
-15 yrs, in 3 cultures—New South Wales, Australia, 
ind 3 different areas in Papua New Guinea. The tasks 
Were divided into 2 groups—product (getting it right) 
“and process (how it was done). Behaviors, representative 
"of development according to the theories of Piaget and 
1 ‚ were found in all 3 cultures. The order of 
"difficulty of the Piagetian product tasks, with some 
“minor exceptions, was the same for all 3 cultures, 
whether the children had been to school or not. The 
| Bruner process tasks presented a different picture. There 
"were material differences from culture to culture in the 
` order of appearance of various identifiable processes. As 
- difficulty ge increased, the process commonly used 
_ by the children of each culture changed. With the most 
difficult tasks, the children from all cultures tended to 
_ use the same process.—Journal abstract. 
3 . 9279. Piaget, Jean & Inhelder, Bärbel. (U Geneva, 
- Switzerland) The origin of the idea of chance in 
— children. (Trans L. Leake et al). New York, NY: W. W. 
Norton, 1975. xx, 251 p. $12.50.—Examines the forma- 


_ tion of the physical aspects of the notion of chance and 
- the development of combining operations which contrib- 
ute to determining the relationship between chance, 
bability, and the mind's operating mechanisms. 
Я Mheoretical and empirical findings are examined in 
— relation to both random and combinatoric operations 
and different groups of Ss. 
2 9280. Ploog, Detlev. (Max-Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, 
- Munich, W Germany) Similarities and differences of 
behavior as a function of cerebral evolution and 
dissolution. Social Science Information, 1974(Jun), Vol 
13(3), 83-95.—Anal behavior from the viewpoint 
that there is no dichotomy between humans and other 
P. rimates. Language and h are based upon special 
| human biology, with new faculties within past biological 
- framework. vior similar to other primates is, 
| however, part of a human response; there is no purely 
animal residue, nor иду human behavior, as totall 
separated from animal. Vocal communication шы 


sory reception, and cortical decoding. 8 different 
Squirrel monkey calls have been elicited by localized 
‘Cortical stimulation in research cited, and these calls 
y shown to be identifiably present in neonate 
monkeys. Deafened adults retained the calls, and fetuses 
‘of squirrel monkeys muted during pregnancy had vocal 

повепу similar to normals. This animal does not need 


varied ontogeny of phonemes and vocal patterns, 
paralleled by vocal tract evolution. (25 ref)—R. J. 


- 9281. Rich, Eugene C.; Marshall, Richard E. & V. 

Joseph J. (Washington U, Medical School) The meni 
neo response to pin-prick. Developmental Medicine 
& Child Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 432-434. 


—Gave 5 pinpricks in rapid succession, moving proxi- 
mally along the medial tide of the leg from just E 
above the knee, to 130 healthy neonates. The Tesponse 
was movement of upper and lower limbs, usually 
accompanied by grimace and/or cry. (German, French, 
& Spanish summaries) 

282. Scandura, Joseph M. & McGee, Robert, (U 
Pennsylvania) An exploratory investigation of basic 
mathematical abilities of kindergarten children. Journal 
of Structural Learning, 1972, Vol 3(3), 79-98.— Studied 
certain basic mathematical abilities with which kinder- 
garten children enter school, particularly the ability to 
perform certain types of conservation tasks and the 
processing skills involved in learning and transmitting 
mathematical knowledge. 4 types of processing skills 
were studied in 16 kindergarten children: ability to 
detect regularities, to describe regularities, to interpret 
descriptions of regularities, and to make simple deduc- 
tions. Results suggest that these skills are not possessed 
by the majority of children entering school, and cannot 
be assumed in planning instruction.—R. S. Albin. 

3. Smoll, Frank L. (U Washington) Development 
of rhythmic ability in response to selected tempos. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 167-172. 
— Studied the development of space-time characteristics 
of children's motor responses to auditory o 
stimuli. 20 Ss were randomly ES 

upings representing ages 6-11 yrs. Utilizing 
ше i lysis system, % вй, 16 consecutive ker 
responses in time with auditory rhythmic stimuli be 
ed at intervals of 1.4, 1.1, and .8 sec. Findings indica 
significant reduction of error in spatial and bus 
accuracy with increasing age for each tempo. par Ei 
the Tempo main effect was not significant, and no E 
of tempo interacted with any specific level of Moe ally 
influence of personal rhythm s repo 
imposed tempos is discussed.—Journal ai . : 

9284. Somerville, Susan C. (U Melbourne, e 
Australia) The pendulum problem: Patterns of perf К 
ance defining developmental stages. British Jn 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 443), (1958) 
— Performance on g Inhelder and Piaget pe 
pendulum problem was obtained as a validaungs tigatin 
in a study of 236 children, aged 10-14 yrs, inve! 
the transition from concrete to formal thm» pam. 
detailed scoring procedure was devised, bue efl 
guished method from content aspects of perfoi Of each 
the problem and which allow: categorization titative 
child into 1 of 9 developmental stages; zm level of 
performance scores were also derived. oe stron 
performance on the pendulum problem e Jed. 11 
related to age, but not to sex or to schoo! hes accoun 
general, the results support Inhelder and Pm thinking. 
Of the transition from concrete to forma rises from. 
However, a specific problem, for their theory» t aspects of 
the Scion between method and ek stage. This 
performance in the early formal орегайопа 7 Pawn t0 
problem is discussed in detail and attention fo mance: 
the effects of a child's expectations on his pe 
—Journal abstract. j-aviv О, 

9285. Strauss, Sidney & Liberman, Dov. Te jon of 
School of Education, Israel) The empirical V^ ^ sige, 
conservation laws and its relation to structural 
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Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
18(3), 464-479.—In 2 experiments, 105 4-10 yr old 
concrete operational Ss were provided empirical eviden- 
ce of nonconservation of discontinuous quantity and 
weight. Few Ss accepted this evidence. This was 
interpreted as supporting the organismic-developmental 
claim that lower forms of reasoning are transformed into 
structurally more advanced forms. It was also found that 
(a) probing provided a more accurate assessment of Ss' 
operational levels, (b) one could empirically distinguish 
between logicomathematical and physical knowledge, 
and (c) the former was understood by Ss to be nomically 
necessary and the latter, in the case of weight, may not 
be. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9286. Strzyzewski, Stanslaw. (Coll of Physical Train- 
ing, Katowice, Poland) [Youth from Bydgoszcz primary 
schools in the light of J. C. Raven's Progressive 
Matrices Test.] (Polh) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1973, Vol 
16(1), 61-70.—1,436 girls and 1,382 boys, 8.5-15.5 yrs 
old were given 30 min to solve 5 series of 12 problems 
each. Results indicate that (a) boys and girls do not 
differ in reasoning abilities, (b) maximal development of 
reasoning takes place before 14 yrs of age, and (c) 
interpersonal distribution of reasoning abilities is normal 
for the youngest groups and becomes increasingly 
o skewed with age. (Russian & English summar- 
les 

9287. Swanson, Guy E. (U California, Berkeley) 
Family structure and the reflective intelligence of 
children. Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 459-490. 
—Piaget, and more explicitly, G. H. Mead (1934), have 
suggested that a child’s being reared in groups which 
institutionalize and integrate diverse points of view will 
foster the use of reflective intelligence. Scores on 2 
Piagetian cognitive tasks were obtained from 103 
children and adolescents who came from 52 families in 
the Oakland Growth Study. These scores were then 
correlated with the patterns of corporate decision 
paking found in these families, and the result suggested 

y Mead was obtained. This result survived when each 
of several variables was controlled, including the age and 
aa the children, IQ and Piagetian cognitive scores of 
their parents, the socioeconomic status of the families, 
and the “warmth” of familial relations. The children’s IQ 
Scores were not related to the patterns of decision 
seal in their families, but were related to indices of 

ms warmth. (3 p ref) —Journal abstract. 

Ca ae Timko, Henry G. (U Victoria, Toronto, Ontario, 
kus a) Effects of discrimination training mode and 
Edi similarity on paired-associate learning. Journal of 
e codon) Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 68(2), 71-72. 
Eure lst graders to determine the effect of 

Meets ation mode (simultaneous vs successive) and 
Ban similarity (similar—b, d, q vs distinctive—m, s, c) 
reina discrimination learning. An attempt was also 
eee determine what effect the differential initial 
kamnine, conditions have on subsequent paired-associate 
better 5. On initial learning, Ss performed significantly 
etleri on the simultaneous mode and on distinctive 
0 < .01). A significant interaction showed that 
em EE discriminations were easier to learn than 
With d discriminations with similar letters but not 

istinctive letters. The letter similarity dimension 
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produced the only significant difference on the transfer 
task (p < .05).—Journal abstract. ES. 

9289. Tyrrell, Donald J. (Franklin & Marshall Coll) 
Crossmodal transfer of conceptual responding in 
children. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), - 
Vol 4(4-A), 269-271.—Compared the speed with which 
48 3rd-grade children acquired the oddity concept in the 
haptic and visual modalities and assessed the extent to 
which they transferred that concept to problems t- 
ed in the alternate modality. Ss were presented with 2 3 
consecutive 2-choice discrimination problems or 2- 
double-stimulus oddity problems. Half of the children. 
received these training problems in the visual modality, 
while the remainder experienced the problems by active 
touch; all children were then presented with 2 double- 
stimulus oddity problems in the alternate modality. 
During original learning, the tactual oddity task was 
more difficult than both the visual oddity problem and ` 
the tactual discrimination problem. All oddity trained 
groups learned the crossmodal oddity task at a e 
superior to the children given discrimination training. 
is concluded that crossmodal transfer of the od 
concept did occur. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9290. Zajonc, R. B. & Markus, Gregory B. 
Michigan, Research Ctr for Group Dynamics) B 
order and intellectual development. Psychological 
view, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 74-88.—Describes a confh 
ence model that explains the effects of birth order ar 
family size on intelligence. Intellectual development - 
within the family context is conceived of as depending | 
on the cumulative effects of the intellectual environment, 
which consists primarily of the siblings" and parents’ 
intelligence. Mutual influences, through time, on the 
intellectual development of the siblings are described by | 
the growth parameter a The confluence model predicts 
positive as well as negative effects of birth order, a 
necessarily negative effect of family size, and a handicap - 
for the last born and the only child. The model explains ' 
several features of a large birth order study carried out | 
on nearly 400,000 19 yr olds. Extensions of the 
confluence model to other social processes are discussed, 
along with the usefulness of the confluence model in. 
explicating the emergence of individual differences in а 
social context. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

9291. Zimmerman, Barry J. & Rosenthal, Ted L. 
(Graduate School & University Ctr, City U New York) 
Conceptual generalization and retention by young 
children: Age, modeling, and feedback effects. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 233-245. 
— Studied the effects of modeling and corrective feed- 
back on conceptual rule acquisition and retention with 
24 3- and 24 4-yr-old children. Results show that (a) brief 
observation of a model was effective in creating 
significant acquisition and retention of conceptual rule 
judgments and explanations, (b) corrective feedback 
improved the S's ability to explain the conceptual rule 
but did not assist nonverbal performance, (c) the 
facilitative influence of corrective feedback was large 
confined to the 4-yr-old age group, and (4) 4-уг-о1 
were more successful than 3-yr-olds in learning to 
provide viable reasons for conceptual judgments. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. X 
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| 9292. Chudnovskii, V. E. (USSR Academy of Peda- 
ical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & 
7 1 Psychology, Moscow) [The stability of 
" ity as a Probi n fne лл айа 
| rearing.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Mar-Apr), No 
2, 43-58.— Considers the nature, origin, and dynamics of 
moral aspects of personality. Consistency in person- 
ality results from the incorporation of moral norms into 
| character. The difference between stability of the 
овса bases of individuality and consistency in 
| behavior is stressed. Consistent personal behavior and 
| nonconformity are considered 2 different things; West- 
ern conformity and group pressure research is criticized. 
Features of ‘moral development are described, the 
tance of personality formation in the course of 
Singing is underlined, and the role of future goals and 
Pol a time perspective in moral development is discussed. 
| In the discussion of age-related trends in moral develop- 
“ment the internalization of group values and the shift of 
| the center of gravity of a value framework toward society 
and societal groups is stressed as an indispensable aspect 
moral development. The methodology of research on 
the stability of personality is also considered. (English 
summary) (41 ref)—L. Zusne. 
9293. Goggin, James E. (Texas Tech U, Medical 
School) Dependency, imitation learning, and the proc- 
ess of identification. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
| 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 207-217.—Conducted a study of 
| 73 preschool children (41 males and 32 females) to 
investigate the relationship between dependency and 
imitation learning. Instrumental dependency and emo- 
tional сорпо were measured by a naturalistic 
behavioral observation technique. Purposive and inci- 
dental imitation learning were taught by modeling 
| procedures. The Ss' degree of emotional dependency was 
related to their propensity to imitate the model's 
irrelevant behavior (i.e., incidental learning). While the 
| nature of the postulated relationship remained unclear, 
the results suggest that sex and age were influential 
factors. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 9294. Herzog, John D. (Northeastern U) Initiation 
high school in the development of Kikuyu youths’ 
Self-concept. Ethos, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 478-489. 
tudied the effect of initiation rites on the self-images 
f Kikuyu boys. It was found that initiation alone did 
not have an immediate impact on Ss’ self-concepts, but 
at initiation combined with secondary education led to 
development of mature and sexually appropriate self- 


es. 
Фо. McConochie, Daniel; Greenberger, Ellen & 
Ison, Ruthellen. (Johns Hopkins U, Ctr for Social 


Murity. Center for Social Organization, of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1974(Nov), No 184, 40 p. 
—Presents exploratory analyses of the relative effect of 
us individual, school, and family characteristics on 
idual Adequacy and Social Adequacy—2 of the 
mmary variables developed to measure theoretical 
Components of psychosocial maturity. Multivariate 

alyses were conducted using sex, parental education, 
- racial composition of the School, and fathers' education- 
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al level of the school as independent variables. The stud 
used curie of 5th, 8th, and 11th grade students in 3 
schools. Separate analyses were conducted for black and 
white students at each grade level. Results indicate that 
individual, family, and school characteristics have 
different potency in ара variations in students’ 
individual and social adequacy, depending on the race, 
sex, and year in school.—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


9296. Baider, Lea & Rosenfeld, Eva. (Hebrew U, Paul 
Baerwald School of Social Work, Jerusalem, Israel) 
Effect of parental fears on children in wartime. Social 
Casework, 1974(Oct), Vol 55(8), 497—503.—Suggests, on 
the basis of recent war experiences in Israel, that 

ental fear reactions are especially traumatic for the 
small child when the parents try to protect him Ml 
denying the facts of war. Illustrations are cited whic 
show that small children react to unexplained and 
hidden stress in their environment with distress. Children 
notice and can be helped to comprehend events that 
affect their lives. When an adult is able to act as 
mediator and interpreter of stressful events, the child’s | 
anxiety lessens and both adult and child find a new | 
source of comfort and strength in each other.—M. W. 

Linn. 

9297. Bengtson, Vern L.; Furlong, Michael J. & | 
Laufer, Robert S. (U Southern California) Time, aging, 
and the continuity of social structure: Themes 2! 
issues in generational analysis. Journal of Social зка 
1974, Vol 30(2, 1-30.—A review of the ec 
indicates that 3 pe stages of ben and bee 
in generational analysis can be traced: (a) a dert 
period during which competing perspectives were is 
oped regarding the impact of youth groups on of the 
structure, (b) a phase focused on interpreti E 
youth protest movement or on eoe in old ag Jfica- 

(c) a period of consolidation with more precise ШҮ | 
Чоп of competing theoretical frameworks ER 
analysis of increasing empirical data. 5 pur УОК | 
summarize the perspectives of generational ana en a 
identified and discussed—definition of “generatio: kk 
construct, the degree of continuity between age Bn 

the persistence of generation units over bur 
generation solidarity, and the articulation cud 
enerations and other elements of social Me 
feedback model appears useful in assessing hr p rel 

ship between generations and social change. (4⁄4 
—Journal abstract. 

9298. Br Richard G. (Syracuse U) a 
sociology of generations and student рос | unit 
parison of the functionalist and generin) 31-54. 
models. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, уо competing 
—An examination and comparison e functionalist 
interpretations of generational conflict—the s andi 
model of S. N. Eisenstadt and T. PASE 
generational unit model of К. Mannheim— theoretical 
the generational unit model provides more п than the | 
and empirical opportunities for investigation is s 
functionalist model. While both interpreta dicts the 
similar sequential characteristics, each ae sets of 
emergence of youth politics employing E. th interpre" 
independent and intervening variables. Bo' 
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tions appear to be the result of current domestic and 
international conditions. Gp ref)—Journal abstract. 

9299. Brody, Eugene B.; Ottey, Frank & LaGranade, 
Janet. (U Maryland, Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry 
& Human Behavior, Baltimore) Couple communication 
in the contraceptive decision making of Jamaican 


women. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Dec), ` 


Vol 159(6), 407-412.—Almost % of 80 female Jamaica 
Family Planning Association clients made their decisions 
to contracept without prior discussion or agreement with 
their mates. 20 of these women were compared with a 
poup matched according to age and occupation who 
ad discussed contraceptives with mates prior to usin 
them. The prevalent form of cohabitation for bot 
groups was a common-law household. Most regarded 
Jamaican men as irresponsible and sexually promiscu- 
ous, felt a woman's primary responsibility to be to her 
mother rather than to her mate, were reared in families 
headed by women, did not believe that they had been 
given adequate sexual information while growing up, and 
resented this lack. The unilateral decision makers in 
contrast to the joint decision makers had initial coitus at 
a younger age, became pregnant earlier, had more mates, 
more often regarded husbands as a burden than a help, 
and had briefer current relationships with mates. 
—Journal abstract. 

9300. Carlsmith, Lyn. (Stanford U) Some personality 
characteristics of boys separated from their fathers 
during World War 1l. Ethos, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 
466-477.—Compared the aptitudes, interests, and other 
personality characteristics of boys whose fathers were 
absent during World War II with those of boys whose 
fathers were present. A sample of 20 Harvard sopho- 
Mores from intact families who reported that their 
fathers had left before they were 6 mo old and had been 
absent between 22 and 36 mo was compared with a 
matched sample of 20 students who had not been 
Essa from their fathers. Each S was administered 
eed and Miles's Attitude Interest Analysis Test, the 

trong Vocational Interest Blank, a semantic differential 
measuring self-evaluation and potency, and a 2-hr 
interview. It was found that father-absent Ss showed 
Боге feminine vocational interests and more satisfaction 
m nd present identity than did father-present Ss. It is 
ae eee that absence of the father during early 
| ood has a significant, but not necessarily negative, 
Ong-range effect on development.—J. Kelly. 
U ie Collins, John K. & Harper, Juliet F. (Macquarie 
dn um of Behavioral Sciences, North Ryde, NSW, 
lia. D. ia) Problems of adolescents in Sydney, Austra- 
E. int of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 
Җа оин the problems of 514 14-15 yr old 
es „female adolescents, using an open-ended 
E олате: Results show that while there was а high 

i ation between problem areas for boys and girls, 
al У ise more problems concerned with education- 
Кар S Pu and girls more problems concerned with 
probleme annee The mean number of reported 
Teported b у girls was significantly higher than those 
the Syd у boys. It is concluded that the problems of 

УЧпеу adolescent are basically similar to those of 


adolescents į 
übsra о other Western cultures. (16 ref)—Journal 
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clinical and social policies. ч 
9303. Danziger, Kurt. (York U, Toronto, Ontario, - 
Canada) The acculturation of Italian immigrant girls in 
Canada. International Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol | 
9(2), 129-137.—Found that immigrant girls of Italian | 
parentage, in contrast to boys, experience the effects of | 
parental conservatism as it relates to sex roles, expecta- j 
tions, and decision making. Greater conservative de- | 
mands upon females may reflect a belief that the woman 
maintains the traditional family culture. T m ^ 
9304. Kol'tsova, M. M. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst of Child & Juvenile Ph: ico 
Leningrad) [Physiological role of verbal si in t 
development of voluntary movements.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1972(Jan), Vol 2X1), | 
10-15.—Compares the views of Russian and foreign - 
authors on the question of which motor reactions (0 | 
verbal signals are voluntary. Investi tion of the reac- 
tions of school children to commands indicates that the. 
degree of voluntariness depends mainly on the S's ability 
to form systems of conditioned connections a priori, an 
not on the amount of freedom given by different types of 
command. A state of tonic excitation of the correspond- 
ing structures of the brain is su; ested as the necessary 
physiological mechanism for this ability.—J. Larsen. 
9305. Kolominskii, Ya. L. [The socio- cal 
nature of children’s groups.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(May-Jun), No 3, 31-40.—Reviews the work of the 
author and others sharing his position on the interaction 
between the developing and mature personality and 
society. The work is ie on sociometric studies of the _ 
intragroup structure of small grope and small group-so- - 
ciety relationships. Intragroup re' ations are described in _ 
terms of 2 criteria: level of relational satisfaction and an 
index of isolation. A mutuality coefficient is computed to | 
describe the internal structure of small groups composed 
of individuals of different ages. Computations are _ 
resented that allow the identification of the structural _ 
units of groups, called the range of preferred contacts, _ 
The substantive contents of intragroup relations are 
examined and their influence on rsonality formation 
discussed. (English summary)—L. Zusne. ) А 
9306. Lietaer, Germain. (U Leuven Counseling Ctr, - 
Belgium) [Netherlands revision of Barrett-Lennard's 
Relationship Inventory: A factor-analytical aj h to 
student-parent relationships.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijds- 
chrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1974(May), Vol 29(3), 191—212.—Revised and extended | 
G. T. Barrett-Lennard’s Relationship Inventory (RI) i 
from 64 to 123 items, divided into subscales of empathy, - 
positive disposition, genuineness, and unconditionality. - 
The RI measures the feelings of 1 person towards - 
another and indicates how he thinks the other regards 1 
him. The revised form measures the S's regard for his | 
parents and his view of how his parents consider him. Ss | 
were 800 university students; half responded Me 


a 
| 


"E 
| 
| 


reference to their fathers and half with reference to their 
others. Factor analysis indicated the subscales original- 
| identified as empathy, positive disposition, the 
_ communicative aspects of genuineness, unconditionality, 
_ and directivity. The reliabilities of the first 3 subscales 
tanged from .80 to .90. The 5 subscales were incorporat- 
"ed into a new test, with 10 items for each subscale.—A. J. 
| Ter Keurst. 
— — 9307. Longabaugh, Richard. (Brown U) Mother 
— behavior as a variable moderating the effects of father 
"absence. Ethos, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 456—465.— Tested 
ihe hypotheses that father-absent boys have a more 
‘feminine semantic style than father-present boys, and 
| that father-absent homes have a higher rate of mother- 
son interaction than father-present homes. 51 mother— 
child dyads were selected for study from a group of 
black, lower-class households. Children ranged in age 
from 5 to 12 yrs, and 18 were from households in which 
| the father had been absent for at least 2 yrs prior to the 
| study. Mother-child interactions were observed and 
coded with a resource process coding system, and each 
child was administered a modified semantic differential 
test. No significant relationship was found between 
father absence and masculinity of semantic style of 
- either sons or daughters. Father absence was related to 
- alterations in the behavior of mothers toward sons. It is 
| concluded that increased mother-son interaction moder- 
ates the impact of father absence on the femininity of the 
| son's semantic style.—J. Kelly. 
_ . 9308. Miller, Н. Richard & King, E. M. (Southern 
| Illinois U) Sex education for parents using behavioral 
| rehearsal. Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 
| 2(2), 28-31.—Considers that traditional sex education 
methods have failed. School-centered programs provide 
too little, too late, but are better than no sex education at 
all. Sex education programs for parents fail because they 
... do not reduce the parents’ anxiety in talking about sex 
| and do not permit the parents to practice. A new 
End to sex education for parents using behavior 
rehearsal—Behavior Rehearsal Adult Sex Education, 
BRASE—is described. Behavior rehearsal involves hav- 
ig parents role play in response to children's questions 
d giving them helpful feedback on their performance. 
_A posttraining questionnaire sent to 82 participants in 
this program indicates that behavior eod signifi- 
cantly improves parents' ability to talk with their 
children about sex. (Spanish & French abstracts) 
Journal abstract. 
9309. Miller, Warren B. (Stanford U, Medical School, 
ib of Behavior & Population) Relationships between 
the intendedness of conception and the wantedness of 
pregnancy. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
974(Dec), Vol 159(6), 396-406.— Studied the relation- 
Ship between the "intendedness" of conception and the 
wantedness" of pregnancy in 221 predominantly white, 
niddle-class women who reported on 379 conception- 
pregnancies. Virtually all consciously intended concep- 
tions led to fully wanted pregnancies, but conceptions 
resulting from inadequate contraception or from contra- 
ceptive accidents fell evenly across the full range of 
Wantedness. Ss had a “wantedness reserve,” in that 15% 
| the conceptions were subintended (i.e., were less than 
fully intended), yet led to fully wanted pregnancies. The 
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absolute levels of intendedness and wantedness and the 
wantedness reserve varied during the different sexual- 
procreational phases’ of the | Ss’ life cycle. These 
variations confirmed the existence of 4 Previously 
hypothesized points in the life cycle during which women 
are especially vulnerable to the occurrence of an 
unwanted pregnancy. The variations in the wantedness 
reserve showed some independence from the measures of 
intendedness and wantedness, supporting the proposi- 
tion that the wantedness reserve is a fertility measure 
which deserves separate consideration —Journal 
abstract. 

9310. Salas, Eduardo J. [Notes on the study of the — 
role of parents іп development, technical 
consequences, and applications іп psychotherapies,] 
(Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 
31(1-2), 403-438.— Presents a synthesis of ideas on the 
role of parents, especially the father, in the psychoanalyt- — ^ 
ic development of children. у X 

9311. Schwartz, Barbara K. (U New Mexico, Medical 
School) Easing the adaptation to parenthood. Journal of 
Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 32-39.—Recent 
data has. suggested that a critical bonding bes 
immediately following birth is present in humans as well , 
as in certain other mammals. This bonding may be 
disrupted by a variety of factors including hospiti 
procedures and postpartum emotional problems e 
disrupted, may be a contributing factor in such problems 
as child abuse. Criteria for spotting "high-risk parem 
are enumerated, and a group approach is su ae 
which could help members adapt to their roles D 
parents. (Spanish & French abstracts) (34 Р ™ 
—Journal abstract. AM in 

9312. Stokols, Daniel. (U California, Program е 
Social Ecology, Irvine) Toward a psychological есут 
alienation. Psychological Review, 1975(Jan), УО! iid 
26-44.— Views the experience of alienation as а E 
tial-developmental process which (a) develops a | 
context of an ongoing relationship between an in ves af 
and another person or group of people, (b) ive 
unexpected deterioration in the quality а ош persists | 
provided to the individual by the other(s), an BA email D 
to the extent that the individual and the ode of 2 | 
spatially or psychologically proximal. On ЫШ Hi 
variable components, personal-neutral thwi [оу of 
salience-nonsalience of alternatives, a. сд 4 
estrangement experiences is proposed whic! subjuga- 
behavioral syndromes: isolation, reintegration, dromes 
tion, and rebellion. Though in each of я РЕ least 
the individual's appraisal of the situation lea f. persisting 
temporary disillusionment, the induction 0 ee to 
cognitive changes as a result of ones tke central 
personal thwarting by another is viewed tol ce. (51 ref) 
and unique feature of the alienation experience | 
—Journal abstract. Patterson, 

9313. Wills, Thomas A.; Weiss, Robert L- 8 е 
Gerald R. (U Oregon) A behavioral ana Y of Consult- 
determinants of marital satisfaction. Jowa agp gl 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 4A f global 
— Tested hypotheses about the determinan". rocity in 
ratings of marital satisfaction, the role of xs pA 
marital interaction, and the influence 


experiences on the marital relationship. 7 nondi [ 
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married couples made daily observations of their 
spouse's pleasurable and displeasurable behavior for 14 
consecutive days and daily ratin of the enjoyability of 
their outside experiences and of their satisfaction with 
the relationship. Multiple regression analysis, with 
satisfaction ratings as the criterion variable, showed that 
both types of displeasurable behavior contributed to 
rated satisfaction, accounting together for 6575 of the 
explainable variance. For pleasurable behaviors, a sex 
difference was noted, with males emphasizing pleasura- 
ble instrumental behaviors from their spouses and 
females emphasizing pleasurable affectional behavior. 
The immediate tendency to reciprocate displeasurable 
behaviors was stronger than that for pleasurable behav- 
iors. The influence of external experiences was negligible. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9314. Wilson, Richard W. (Rutgers State U) Learning 
to be Chinese: The political socialization of children in 
Taiwan. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1970. xiii, 203 p. 
$2.95.—Attempts to explain the often puzzling behavior 
of the Chinese in terms of the concept of “face” and how 
Chinese children acquire attitudes toward authority, 
group cohesiveness, acceptable targets for aggression, 
and other nonpolitical but relevant aspects of personali- 
ty. Data from 3 large primary schools are presented, and 
the relationships of "face" to group loyalty, political 
hierarchies, and political stability and how this relation- 
ship affects the style of government in China are 
discussed. (6/, p ref) 

_ 9315, Wolfgang, Charles. (Ohio State U) An explora- 
tion of the relationship between the cognitive area of 
reading and selected developmental aspects of child- 
ren’s play. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 
338-343.— Reports on the relationship between the level 
of play attained by a child and his initial reading abiy 
using L. S. Vygotskii's schemata to classify the child's 
level of play. Ss were 30 lstgrade boys who were 
classified as good or poor readers on the basis of the 
usen h meaning scores of the Stanford Achievement 

est. The better readers appeared to achieve the 
dramatic. level of play while the poor readers were still 
engaged in fantasy play.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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^ 9316. Ames, Louise B. Calibration of aging. Journal o 
ersonality Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 507-529. 
—Studied 92 57-92 yr old Ss to find a battery of 
Peychological tests which would effectively measure their 
level of intactness or deterioration of function. 5 tests 
VAS used: the Rorschach Test, Gesell Incomplete Man 
Cot Bender Gestalt, Monroe's Visual Three, and the 
54 Tree Test. Ss were identified as normal adult, 
y et presenile, medium presenile, and deteriorated, on 
ae asis of their Rorschach response. To check on the 
mies of this sorting, responses of each group were 
[Sen d for each of the other 4 tests. Differences 
сетте the several groups, on every test, were signifi- 
t as measured by the median test (p < 00D). 
—Journal abstract. 
Ps ШП. Butler, Robert N. (Washington School of 
рану DC) Successful aging апа the role of the life 
| тА, Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
ес), Vol 22(12), 529-535.—Contends that the 
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negative view of old age, with its across-the-boafd label 
of unproductivity, inflexibility, and senility, must b 
changed if the elderly are to have more opportunities | 
successful aging. It is stressed that there is a дій 
difference between the intrinsic features of aging and 
reactions of the elderly to their lives. Old age can 

period in which unique developmental work can 
accomplished, a time when one can find use for wi 
has obtained in a lifetime of learning and ada 
Review therapy and life-cycle group therapy are cited 
effective aids in this direction.—Journal abstract. — 

9318. Douse, Len. Older people: Recreok 

challenge? Journal of Leisurability, 1974(O 
Vol 1(4), 18-24.—Stresses the life-long nature of 
learning process and the need to continue this proce: 
into old age. Preretirement education which tea 
people to deal effectively with their changed circi 
stances is suggested, and it is noted that many © 
people are capable of learning new physical and 
skills. 

9319. Giambra, Leonard M. 
Health & Human Development, Gerontology Re: 
Ctr, Baltimore, MD) Daydreaming across life sp 
Late adolescent to senior citizen. International J 
of Aging & Human Development, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
115-140.—Used the Imaginal Processes Inven 
investigate the effects of aging on daydreami: 
related mental activity in 378 predominantly 
middle-class or upper middle-class males 17-91 yrs 
Daydreaming frequency declined linearly with age. 
linear decline was also observed in absorption. 


daydreaming, daydreams with future temporal setti 
vividn 


(National Inst of | 


—Journal abstract. 


Jeannette G. 
State U) Postdivorce adj nt 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 202), 44-49. 
Administered the 16 Personality Factor Questionnang 
and A. H. Hilden’s Q-Sort of Personal Constructs to 104 
divorced persons. Ss were classified according to the 
degree of postdivorce adjustment, degree of b 
activity, presence or absence of children during he 
marriage, duration of marriage (more or less than 10 yrs), 
time since divorce (more or less than 2 yrs), degree of 
contact with ex-spouse, and sex. 2 factors" Apprehere 
sion (O) and Tenseness (Q)—contributed most t 
significant differences between the “better adjusted 
“poorer adjusted” (assessed by 
effects of the other Meinen с 
n degree of adjustment. lvantag 
Seeing шари of divorced persons are noted, an 


3: 9320-9327 


recommendations for studying the effects of divorce 
presented. (Spanish & French abstracts)—L. Gorsey. 
9321. Hutchison, Sam L. (West Virginia Inst of 
'echnology) An investigation of learning under two 
pes of social reinforcers in young and elderly adults. 
International Journal of Aging & Human Development, 
1974(Spr) Vol 5(2), 181-186.—Compared the verbal 
learning performance of 54 young Ss (median age 20 yrs) 
Land 54 elderly Ss (median age 75 yrs) under a factorial 
| design employing praise and reproof and verbal feed- 
| back as social reinforcers. Regardless of age group, all Ss 
‘made fewer errors under a feedback condition where a 
correct response was reinforced with a “right” and an 
‘incorrect response was not responded to by the E. 
Elderly Ss performed equally well under praise, reproof, 
‘and a neutral control condition. Younger ss shower 
Superior performance under the control treatment and 
“poorer learning under both praise and reproof.—Journal 
abstract. 

| 9322. Jacobs, Jerry. (Syracuse U) An ethnographic 
| study of a retirement setting. Gerontologist, 1974(Dec), 
| Vol 14(6), 483-487.—Data from a year-long study of 
"residents in a white middle- to upper-class retirement 
“community, heralded as a model retirement setting, show 
that promises of an active way of life went unfulfilled. 
| The data, however, are contrary to the expectations of 
disengagement theory. 

| 9323. Katz, Michael M. (VA Hosp, Allen Park, MI) 
| The effects of aging on the verbal control of motor 
havior. International Journal of Aging & Human 
| Development, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 141-156.—Investigated 
the effects of aging on self-control within the framework 
of A. Luria's theory of the verbal regulation of motor 
behavior. 48 Ss 65-96 yrs old were Biven a set of 24 tasks 
requiring them to either make or inhibit a motor 
| response (pushing a lever) in the presence of different 


as slowly as 
ere compared 
. It was found 


al | t strong until 
late in life. Ss who did well on the 24 tasks displayed 


re self-control on the slow writing test, had faster 
eed, and were more active physically 
eir everyday lives than those who did 


Deidre; Roth, Aleda & Hornstra, Robijn 
ў nsas City Mental Health Foundation, 
MO) Perception of life events as gains or losses in a 
| community survey. Journal of Community Psychology, 
974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 330-336.—Attempted to determine 
ether there are perceived differences in the desirability 
of life events for different Broups of people. 190 adults 
ged 18 yrs or older rated 40 events as to whether they 
presented a gain or a loss (i.e., whether people would 
enerally find the events desirable or undesirable). These 
ngs were analyzed across Broups according to the sex, 

| age, marital status, education, and race of the respon- 
| dent. Findings indicate there was not great consensus 
| about the gain-loss value of the items, but there was 
ch agreement in the right direction. Only 15 of the 40 
is showed agreement of 9075 or more, whereas about 
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^ of the items showed agreement of 80% or mor 
Previous research found surprisingly high correlations 

magnitude ratings across 
education, and social class. 


and behavior in young adulthood (representing a 40-yr 
longitudinal analysis). Coping ability in old age is mos 
associated with variations in intellectual capacity ат 
SES, especially for women. Ego disorganization in old 
age is most related to variations in SES and family 
relations in young adulthood. The data suggest that 
adaptability in old age is associated with environments 
and behaviors early in adult life, but that the strength ol 
the association over time varies according to the sex of 
the S, the model of old age adaptability used, and the 
aspects of status and ло considered in young 
adulthood.—Journal abstract. йад 

9326. Lawton, M. Powell & Cohen, Jacob. ci 
phia Geriatric Ctr, PA) Environment and the well-being 
of elderly inner-city residents. Environment & Beo 
1974(Jun), Vol 6(2), 194-211.—Attempted to bee 
using multiple regression methods, behavior aui J 
to environmental as compared with social facos МЫШ 
well-being of 115 elderly Jewish residents of a e 
crime, predominantly black slum in Philadelphia Ы: 
studied in relation to demographic and саго 
factors. The 6 сонан factor Maier І 
rincipal components analysis from 34 en ) 
Ciba tes obtained by observational methods, bie (à 
distance from area with high Jewish concentran 
distance from facilities, (c) independence of n on thal 
hold, (d) level of activity of people and vei ой 
S's block, (e) well-kept neighborhood, and (ОШ сей 
residential block. Well-being was measured у до 
derived from hour-long interviews: moni eee ont 
housing satisfaction, peer interaction, family in borhood. 
and responsivity to the interviewer. Манои 
motility was hick in areas of high Jewish eon ‘0 bal 
with many independent households that ten: ‘ata 
distant from resources. The Ss rated as n area ol] 
responsive by interviewers tended to live in t neighbor: 
high Jewish concentration and in well-kept n wer: ой 
hoods. Results demonstrate the explanatory poll. Т 
environmental factors in some areas of behavior. 
Margulis, j 

9527. Levy, Judith M. & McGee, Richard K, (g 
Florida, J. Hillis Miller Health Ctr) Childi tion and. 
crisis: A test of Janis's theory of communes Psychol: 
stress resolution. Journal of Personality & eis ted the 
og 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 171-179. Inv ce 
relationship between expectation and subjec! a question: 
in childbirth. 60 primigravidae responded to 
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naire before and after labor and delivery. The evaluation 
of childbirth as favorable or unfavorable was related to 
whether the experience was rated better or worse than 
expectation. Anticipation of labor and delivery was 
positively related to a woman's perception of her 
mother's experience in childbirth, but was not related to 
the woman's evaluation of her actual delivery experience. 
Women receiving extreme communications or no in- 
formation from their mother reported poorer outcomes 
than women who received moderate communications. 
Anxiety, as measured by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale, and denial, as measured by the Self-Criticism scale 
of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, were not related to 
anticipation or subjective outcome measures. Results 
support I. L. Janis's 1958 theory of psychological stress. 
—Journal abstract. 

9328. Petrov, Ya. I. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General Adult 
Education, Leningrad) [Changes in the memory func- 
tion in adults.) (Russ)  Voprosy — Psikhologii, 
1974(May-Jun), No 3, 145-149.—Studied age-related 
waters in short- and long-term memory in adults 18-40 
yrs old. The sample of 460 Ss was trashed according to 

age, sex, and education. Measures on 14 memory tests 
were scaled, with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation 
of 15, and intercorrelated. Age-related changes in the 
Memory structure are descent of which the most 
salient are the fluctuation of memory measures between 
the ages of 18 and 40 yrs and the increase in the size of 
porre ation among them with increasing age. (15 ref)—L. 
usne. 

9329. Rindskopf, Kathryn & Charles, Don C. (Iowa 
State U) Instructor age and the older learner. Gerontolo- 
gist, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(6), 479-482,—Conducted a study 
to determine whether learning is facilitated when teacher 
and student are of the same age group. Old and young 
instructors taught old and youn students in controll 
circumstances, Teachers were 4 55 yr-old male graduate 
students and 4 active or retired 55-70 yr old male 
Professors, Learners were 40 female college students 
aged 17-23 yrs and 40 females aged 56-92. Results 
indicate no like-age facilitation; older learners profited 
from either age instructors, as did the young. The latter, 
however, preferred older instructors while older students 
liked both.—Journal abstract. 

La 230. Squire, Larry R. (U California, Medical School, 
AS Jolla) Remote memory as affected by aging. 
Guropo chologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 429-435.—Exp 1 
Assesse Tte for public events that occurred 
tween 1930-1972 in 94 50-89 yr old medical inpatients of 
Mir education. With increasing age, performance 
E ud similarly for all time periods sampled. No 
Hb lence for the selective preservation of remote memory 
“ч Obtained. Similar results were found in Exp II in 101 
in 89 yr old highly educated Ss. Results are taken to 
dm that aging produces a deficiency in recall that can 
end to much, if not all, of remote memory. (French & 
erman summaries) (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9331. Cermak, Ida. (U Vienna, Psychiatric Clinic, 


that Ss who held more negative attitudes to 
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Austria) [Forced marriage and the divorce court. 
(Germ) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Jun), Vol 18(3) 
104-113.—Reports on the incidence of marriages i 
Austria that were necessitated by premarital pregnane 
and later ended in divorce. E 
9332. MacDonald, A. P. (U North Carolina, Develop- —| 
mental Disabilities Technical Assistance System, Chapel Ё 
Hill) The i of sex-role to gay liberation. - 
Homosexual Counseling Journal, 1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 
169—180.—Conducted a study with 101 college students Ё 
and faculty to determine characteristics of people wa | 
hold positive and negative attitudes toward homosexuali- — 
ty. In addition to a homosexual attitude scale, Ss were - 
iven the Intimacy Permissiveness Scale, and the - 
Premarital Sexual Permissiveness Scale. Results indicate 


homosexuals were more (a) likely to support a do 
standard between the sexes, (b) cognitively rigid, ( 
intolerant of ambiguity, and (d) authoritarian. 

support the belief that attitudes toward homosexuals are 
maximally determined by the need to preserve masculi 
and feminine roles, and minimally determi b 
conservative sexual standards. (21 ref)—Journal abstrac 
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9333. Anant, Santokh S. (U Lethbridge, Alberta 
Canada) The effect of political М. during ап. 
armed conflict on ethnic 

„ 1974, Vol 9(2), 139-144.—1 


Journal of Psycholo; -Immedi- | 
ately ЫК ы after the 14-day Indo-Pakistani war, the 


same group of 42 Indian postgraduate students respond- 
ed on stereotype checklist si called for marking 5 X 1 
traits judged most characteristic of persons of each of 7 0 
nations. Following the war, stereotypic shifts toward — 
itive perception accompanied ratings of nations that 
Tad favored India while perception of those that favored | 
Pakistan became more negative.—£E. A. Gavin. 
9334. А; Barbara, (О Masschusetts, Boston) — 
Effects of infant carrying on rhythm in music. | 
Ethos, 1973(Win) Vol 1(4), 387-404.—Studied the 
relationship between cross-cultural variations in the 
frequency and importance of regular rhythm іп music - 
dd the amount of infantile stimulation derived from - 
body contact with the mother. The Loe ae origins _ 
and functions of music are discussed. (26 ref) 3 
9335. Banton, Michael. (U Bristol, En land) 1960: А _ 
turning point in the study of race relations. Daedalus, 
1974(Spr), Vol 103(2), 31-44.—Recommends that future — 
reir in race relations use multivariate methods 0 x 
analysis. The price placed on the results of prejudices | 
should be investigated as well as the phenomenon of race - 
consciousness itself. r 
9336. Bennett, Don C. (Indiana 
and proximity in 2 
students. Environment ‹ 
212-232.—Surveyed 432 white ап 


i iversity dormitories, and гергеѕет 
ates, integrated ip tnlveind 20% of the blacks in the 


ing 5% of the whites an ‹ } 
онен, regarding their opinions about interracial. 
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Ж. 
| proximities and proportionalities. Both groups indicated 
- they could feel comfortable with a higher percentage of 
the other race present than they preferred. However, 
| blacks required ewer persons of their own race on their 
floors or in their buildings to feel comfortable than did 
whites. Both groups agreed that it was uncomfortable to 
- be the only person attitudes their race on a floor or in a 
building. Both groups expressed preference for at least 
| 50% occupancy by persons of their own race on their 
floor or in their building. A sizable minority in each 
— group preferred own-group numerical dominance to 75% 
or more of the total Interracial room-sharing, an 
| unfamiliar experience for Ss, was acceptable, but 
| objections to room-sharing were greater among blacks. A 
— majority of both ощ believed that voluntary segrega- 
| шоп had occurred in the dormitories. Voluntary segrega- 
tion was perceived as desirable by blacks, undesirable by 
whites. Previous interracial contacts, and intraracial sex 
| differences in attitudes, are also presented. (15 ref)—S. 
| T. Margulis. 
4 9337. Berger, Bennett M. & Hackett, Bruce H. (U 
- California, San Diego) On the decline of age grading in 
rural hippie communes. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, 
Vol 30(2), 163-183.—Ethnographic data from a study of 
rural hippie communes suggest a clear attenuation of the 
_ normative differences usually ascribed to children on the 
. grounds of their age. The participation of children in 
drug use and sex, as well as their autonomy in the 
T Кешеп of their disputes, are cited as examples of this 
| decline in age grading. Interpretations are offered of the 
- ways in which this equalitarian conception of children is 
systematically sustained by other facts of communal life 
and by the ideological postures of parents. Finally, 
_ inferences are made from the decline of age grading in 
| the communes of the counterculture for possible changes 
| in the relations between the generations in the future. 
—Journal abstract. 
9338. Bruner, Edward M. (U Illinois) The missing tins 
_ of chicken: A symbolic interactionist approach to 
culture change. Ethos, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 219-238. 
—Discusses the psychological concomitants of rapid 
| social change among the Toba Batak group of Sumatra 
| and among American Indians. It is suggested that the 
- Batak have escaped severe Psychological stress b 
- incorporating modernization into their traditional kin- 
ship and ritual organizations. (22 ref) 
9339. Bullard, M. Kenyon. (U South Alabama) Hide 
_ and secrete: Women's sexual magic in Belize. Journal of 
|. Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 259-265. — Presents 
_ an interpretive description and analysis of certain 
_ magical practices used by women in Belize. 
. 9340. Caudill, William. The influence of social 
_ Structure and culture on human behavior in modern 
- Japan. Ethos, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(3), 343-382.— Discusses 
the орет and behavioral implications of the 
- combination of social change and cultural continuity in 
_ modern Japan. It is suggested that modern social 
_ Structure and traditional culture have independent 
- éffects on psychological adjustment in Japan. (9 p ref) 
» —J. Kelly. « 
9341. Chandler, Charles R. (Texas Tech U) Value 
- erientations among Mexican Americans in a southwest- 
Lern city. Sociology & Social Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 
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58(3), 262-271.—Asked a random sample of 300 Mexi- 
can-American men and women in an E setting value 
orientation questions related to activity, integration with 
kin, trust, and occupational primacy. As hypothesized, 
"modern" orientations were expressed by younger 
respondents with more formal schooling and higher- 
status occupations. The majority gave "traditional" 
responses. Results are discussed in relation to other 
studies and in light of “modernism” theory.—Journal 
abstract. 1 

9342. Theresa S. (Kansas State U, Coll of 
Education) The self-concept of children of ethnically 
different ma . California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 245-252.—Administered 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale to 251 
4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade children of ethnically similar 
marriages and 98 children from ethnically different 
marriages. All Ss were from 2 schools in a low 
socioeconomic status community. Ss’ reading and 
mathematics scores were also examined in relation to the 
self-concept measure. Children of mixed parentage had 
higher mean self-concept scores than children of similar 
parentage. Mixed-parentage Ss also had higher scores on 
reading and mathematics achievement tests. Significant 
differences in the same direction were also found on the 
Behavior subscale of the self-concept measure. It 1 
concluded that all individuals occupying a marginal 
status in society should not be expected or assumed to 
have marginal personality characteristics.—L. oo 

9343. Cress, Joseph N. & O’Donnell, James ES 
(Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) Indianness, sex, ai 
grade differences on behavior and personality measu fe 
among Oglala Sioux adolescents. Psychology dl ihe 
Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 306-308.—Studi m 
degree of acculturation of 104 Oglala Sioux D 
dominant American culture. The study is an ече 
J. F. Brydes findings and the results are similar to 
reported by him. PE 

"9344. Cusick, Philip A. & Ayling, Richard J меце 
State U) Biracial interaction іп an urban "486-494. 
school. School Review, 1974(May), Vol 820), TP hite 
—Attempted to study what activities black an m 
students jointly engage in when they attend dem É 
schools. For 6 mo the authors attended classe itil 
days a week. Data were collected throu lic ПШ 
interviews, background material, and sche И Sn 
interviews. Interracial interaction occurred EL the 
the students were academically motivate there was 
teacher was highly structured. береш idence ð 
significant separation between the races an 
deep racial hatred.—C. K. Miller. lic Confer- 

9345. Denis, . (Canadian Memes among 
ence, Winnipeg, Manitoba) Religious educa ‘Education 
North American Indian peoples. Religious Pose | 
1974(May), Vol 69(3), 343-354.— Indians о similation 
Canada show at least 3 different degrees of de standi 
to the white man's technological culture. us regardless ; 
the mentality and values of the native peop’ religious — 
of their degree of assimilation, is basic to m cter- 
education program. Western white осо ae Indians 
ized by linear thinking patterns, whereas "iio point 
tend to think and reason spirally, going UT point 18 
with concrete stories and examples until 
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established. Native speech abounds in concrete rather 
than in abstract expressions, and dynamic action verbs 
generally take the place of the verb “to be.” The Indians 
show a greater propensity for contemplation than whites, 
and understand symbols and parables more easily. Their 
principal values include respect for the person, respect 
for nature, and a sense of time based on the changing 
seasons.—E. A. Gavin. 

9346. Elias, John L. (Trenton State Coll) B. F. Skinner 
and religious education. Religious Education, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 69(5), 558-567.—Discusses Skinner's 
views of religion in relation to freedom and to fear. His 
insights on religion and behavior modification, behavior- 
ism and religious beliefs, and Utopianism indicate that 
he should not be ignored by religious educators, 
especially since his thought represents the scientific and 
technological culture within which religion is currently 
taught. 

9347. Feather, Norman T. & Hutton, Malcolm A. 
(Flinders U South Australia, Bedford Park) Value 
systems of students in Papua New Guinea and Austra- 
lia. International Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 9(2), 
91-104.—1,100 indigenous English-speaking Ss from 
Papua New Guinea, enrolled in tertiary institutions and 
training programs or serving as headmasters, and making 
up 12 subsamples (mean age 18.74 yrs for university 
students, 29.23 yrs for inspectors and headmasters) 
completed the Rokeach Value Survey anonymously, and 
provided information about age, sex, course of study, 
religion, clan, home, and district. Average value systems 
of these Ss were compared with those ol арргомшашу 
3,900 Australian secondary and university students wil 
Papua New Guinea Ss, revealing greater concern among 
Papuan students with general social values, with ortho- 
dox religious values, and with values implying deference 
to authority, and among Australian students greater 
concern with personal, humanistic values. Factor analys- 
es of the 12 Papua New Guinea subgroups revealed 
general similarities in average value systems across all 
groups but suggested some differences in the case of 
instrumental values, a finding hard to interpret since it is 
{олде with differences in аре. Results in Papua 
that reflect emphasis upon safety and security needs, 
кан with emphasis in Australian Ss upon compe- 
m and self-actualization. The differences are related 
finn of development of the respective countries and to 
ls the areas (especially the missionary influence, 
h families, and concern with emerging nation- 

ood). (30 ref) —E. A. Gavin. 

of inim Harkness, Sara. (Harvard U) Universal aspects 
1975 n8 color codes: A study in two cultures. Ethos, 
ang Sum), Vol 1(2), 175-200.—Studied the universality 
Жашы elution of color naming among children and 
from Ape 2 differing cultures. 60 Spanish speaking Ss 

M age brackets (7-8 yrs, 11-12 yrs, and adult) and 
ái dul) э speaking Ss from 2 age brackets (7-8 yrs and 
GRAM chosen for study from 2 small rural 
Slot ша іп Guatemala. Ss were asked to perform 
Munsell colos recognition, and selection tasks using 
degree Tem or chips. It was found that there was a <a 
ing Ss on ететі between Spanish and Mam s - 

pem est examples of corresponding color terms. 
ent on color naming between Ss speaking the 
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same language decreased as colors moved farther from 
the focal areas of best color representatives, Results from — 
Spanish speaking Ss indicated that some basic color | 
terms (e.g, pink, orange) were "less basic” than other _ 
basic color terms (e.g., red, pan It is concluded that — 
the results support previous findings on the universality — 
and evolution of basic color terms.—J. Kelly. 
9349. Hippler, Arthur E. (U Alaska, rm of Social, | 
Economic, & Government Research) Patterns of sexual | 
behavior: The Athabascans of interior Alaska. Ethos, 
1974(Spr), Vol 2(1), 47-68.—Discusses the relationships _ 
between personality, sociocultural phenomena, d. 
sexual behavior among the Athabascans. Field ob: ; 
tions and projective test protocols were collected from 
individuals in 4 Athabascan villages and in Fairbank 
Alaska. It is noted that sexual activities are a source ol 
fear and anxiety for both male and female Athabascar | 
and that sexual intercourse is often accompanied by | 
intoxication and violence. Childhood in Athabasc: 
society was found to be characterized by e 
threats of hunger, frequent death of siblings, 
rception of the mother as sad and distant, It 
suggested that these conditions create an Athabascan | 
f; ud 


personality structure based on серу repressed ange 
suppression of affect, and feelings essential badne 
is concluded that present Athabascan sexual patterns 
due to a combination of traditional child-rea 
conditions and loosening of previous social controls 
aberrant sexual expression. (3 p ref)—J. Kelly. - EN 
9350. Johnson, Arthur L.; Brekke, Milo L.; Strommen, 
Merton P. & Underwager, Ralph C. (U Minnesota, ^ 
Minneapolis) Age differences and dimensions of reli 
gious behavior. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(3), 
43-67.—Explored the magnitude, sources, and conse- — 
{ике of differences among age strata in various — 


imensions of religious orientation and practice. Results — 
support a "selective gap" theory rather than a PE 
gap" interpretation of contrasts among age strata. 1923 - 
т olds were most heterogeneous in beliefs, attitudes, or 
ife-styles. (51 ref) E- 
9311. ct J. T. A preliminary study of cultural 
di in values influencing western education in 
the Enga district: Il. Moral development and cognitive _ 
factors. New Guinea Psychologist, p. Vol 62), 
6377. Provides a follow-up anal sis and discussion of | 
the author's earlier study in which a questionnaire was _ 
administered to 2 groups of Papua New Guineans who | 
differed in amount of exposure to Western influences. - 
Differences in moral development between the 2 groups - 
were hypothesized on the basis of significant differences ` 
on responses to questionnaire items gealing with зис 
concepts as stealing and the characteristics that make ап 
act "bad." It is concluded that, despite these differences, - 
the more remote tribe is not underdeveloped in terms of 
value systems. Educational procedures that are less 
authorifarian and more consistent with basic tribal. 
language and philosophy are recommended. (2⁄ p ref) 
. Wright. 
—Ga52. Lex, Barbara W. (Western Michigan U) Voodoo 


death: New thoughts on an old explanation. American 
Anthropologist, 1974(Dec), Vol 76(4), 818-823.—Aug- 


ts extant physiological explanations of “voodoo 
death” with рана about aeurcphysiological fS 
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Search on sensitization, or tuning, of the autonomic 
- mervous system. The process of suggestion is defined as 
| incorporating both an automatic and cognitive compo- 
_ nent in tuned individuals: the significance of autonomic 
d tuning in cause and cure of psychosomatic illness and in 
voodoo death is explored.—Journal abstract. 

9353. Montgomery, Rita E. (Meramec Community 
Coll) A cross-cultural study of menstruation, menstrual 
taboos, and related social variables. Ethos, 1974(Sum), 
| Vol 2(2), 137-170.—Studied the relationship between 
—severity of menstrual taboos and vagina envy as 
“evidenced by the degree of male participation in birth 
and reproduction rituals in 44 societies. Chi-square tests 
show a strong relationship. (2 p ref) 

9354. Murphy, Jane M. (Harvard U, School of Public 
Health) Sociocultural change and psychiatric disorder 
‘among rural Yorubas in Nigeria. Ethos, 1973(Sum), Vol 
-12), 239-262.—Studied the effects of Western educa- 
tion, modern occupations, and nontraditional religious 
affiliation on the mental health of 138 Yoruba men. It is 
suggested that high risks of psychological maladjustment 
"in changing societies result from poor integration of new 
"and traditional social processes, rather than from 
modernization per se. (22 ref) 

9355. Price, John A. (York U, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) The superorganic fringe: Protoculture, idiocul- 
ture, and material culture. Ethos, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 
201-218.— Discusses the relationship of the origins of 
superorganic culture among humans to the behavioral 
learning abilities of animals. The usefulness of the 
concepts of protoculture, idioculture, and material 
culture, and of the distinction between sign and symbol 
in examinations of the development of superorganic 
- culture are explored. 

9356. Saunders, John; Davis, J. Michael & Monsees, 
David M. (Mississippi State U) Opinion leadership in 
family planning. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 217-227.—Interviewed 587 clients 
at a family planning clinic in Lima, Peru, who were 
"classified as opinion leaders, ineffectives, or followers, 
and as early or late adopters and pre- or postacceptors. 
Education, income, motivation, mass media exposure, 
length of time in current house, fertility, and information 
ansactions were positively associated with opinion 
| leadership. 

9357. Schwartz, Theodore. (U California, San Diego) 
Cult and context: The paranoid ethos in Melanesia. 
Ethos, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(2), 153-174.— Discusses the 
cargo cults of Melanesia as modes of psychocultural 
adjustment to contact with Western cultures. It is 
suggested that the internalized personality structures and 
the institutionalized structures of Melanesia have a 
“strongly developed paranoid ethos which leads to both 
- extreme suspicion and extreme credulity. (35 ref) 

 _ 9358. Scott, William C.; Johnson, Craig & Bailey, 
_ Roger C. (Oklahoma State U) The influence of the 
_ experimenter attributes and the labeling of an attitude 


Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 299-300.—In- 
| Yestigated the effects of the attitude object label “Negro” 
or "black" and the E's personal attributes on ће 
| measurement of prejudice, using C. Selltiz and S. Cook's 
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object on the measurement of prejudice. Journal of 
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(1970) instrument. Findings demonstrate the complexity 
of the influence of the E's attributes. 

9359. Sowell, Thomas. (Urban Inst, Washington, 
The plight of black students in the United States, 
Daedalus, 1974(Spr), Vol 103(2), 179-196.—Black intel- 
lectuals and academic persons agree almost unanimously 
that black students are placed under tremendous 
pressures by white institutions. The use of double 
standards does not alleviate, but in subtle ways increases, 
the pressures through increasing the degree of alienation, 

9360. Spiegel, Leo A. Youth, culture and 
psychoanalysis. American Imago, 1974(Sum), Vol 31(2), 
206-231.—Discusses the influence of 20th century 
cultural changes on the psychic structure of youth and 
on youth's attitudes toward psychoanalysis. It is suggest- 
ed that the young have undergone collective regression in 
response to the prevailing unconscious collective atmos- 
phere of death, depression, and meaninglessness. This 
regression is manifested with youth’s preoccupation with 
the immediate and tangible and in its restless desire for 
social change. Disillusionment with ysychoanalysis is 
merely one aspect of general cultural isillusionment on 
the part of the young. It is concluded that psychoanalysis 
can still be beneficial for young people, but that ils 
ultimate benefit will depend, in part, on the meaningful 
ness or meaninglessness of the culture in which the 
analysand must live. (44 ref)—J. Kelly. у { 

9361. Stein, Howard F. (Meharry Medical o 
Confirmation of the white ethnic stereotype. ie т 
Review, 1974(May), Vol 82(3), 431-454. Studi at 
Catholic high school with a majority of Polist- Amen 
students in relation to a reciprocal-cumulative саа х 
theory of prejudice. Using а transactional mode 
analysis, it was determined that the ш [end 
performance and resistance to learning provide ef 
teachers and students with a self-fulfilling реВ 
Family, school, and community together perpa ee j^ 
constant recreation a d identity W 
rooted in failure. (15 ref)—C. K. Miller. Д . 

9362. Stein, Howard F. (Meharry Medial Сд 
Community Mental Health Ctr) Envy ane ychologicil 
among Slovak-Americans: An essay іп Spr), Vol XI. 


15-46.—Discusses the interpersonal and i de 
lopment 


sudden weaning. The evil eye in traditio! 
acted as an explanation of misfortune а roll 
and as an effective means of social pus 
suggested that the evil eye symbolically СЫ of the 
contradictory protective and projective €€! respon 
Slovak jealousy ethos which developed in "е топе" 
competition for limited material goods En f in the 
tions of affection. It is concluded that belie and child 
eye is related to both aana factors 
rearing practices. (3 р ref)—J. Kelly. tario, 
9365" Stewart, V. Mary, (York U, Toronto, Од 
Canada) A cross-cultural test of the, storted Room 
world" hypothesis using the Ames іо, Vol 
illusion. International Journal of Psychology, tratified bY 
9(2), 79-89.—120 American school children 5 


_ Тасе, sex, and age (6-17 yrs) and 432 nonwhite Zambian 


í 


— Results 


Gs similarly stratified by age, sex, and also by degree of 
environmental carpenteredness (which yielded 5 subsam- 
ples) experienced, on successive trials, a randomized 
"series of 10 different-sized rods that appeared in the left 
and E" windows of the Ames distorted room. On each 
trial, selected from unmounted rods the rod that 
E to be like the one he had just seen. The 
ce between mean responses to the 10 stimuli 
shown in the left window and the responses to the same 
10 stimuli shown in the right window yielded a measure 
of illusion susceptibility. Size of correlation coefficient 
that resulted from relating actual stimulus size to 
measures determined ordinal accuracy. Results 
Er support the empiricist position of illusion 
susceptibility. No significant effect of pigmentation upon 
response appeared within the American samples, but a 
direct relationship between environmental carpentered- 
ness and illusion susceptibility appeared for the 5 
Zambian subsamples. Older Ss showed less susceptibility 
fo illusions than younger Ss, and female Ss revealed 
ficantly greater illusion-susceptibility than did 
males. (23 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 

9364. Sutcliffe, Claud R. (U of the South) Achieve- 
ment motivation and economic development among 
peasants: An exploration of measurement problems. 
Rural Sociology, 1974(Sum), Vol 39(2), 238-246.—Inter- 
Viewed Palestinian refugees and nonrefugees to test the 
hypothesis that achievement motivation is partially 
fesponsible for economic growth. Results suggest there 
Was little correlation between achievement motivation 
and economic growth. 

9365. Thomas, David R. (U Waikato, Hamilton, New 
Zealand) The relationship between ethnocentrism and 
Conservatism in an “authoritarian” culture. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 179-186.—Re- 
ЭШ of à study of 56 Australian mothers show highly 

icant correlations between scores on the Wilson- 
son Conservatism scale and 2 measures of ethnic 
Prejudice among Ss. While social processes are seen as 
An important determinant of differences between cultur- 
al groups in mean levels of ethnocentrism, it is suggested 
Studies which attempt to show a difference in the 
Of association. between authoritarianism and 
E allow for the effect of differences s 
variances, between cultural groups, on 

E used. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. Mr 
. Tomeh, Aida K. (Bowling Green State U) 
: A cross-cultural analysis. Journal of Social 
logy, 1974(Dec), Vol 942), 187-200.—Examined 
tion in 136 Middle-Eastern and 150 American 
duates, using a self-administered questionnaire. 
indicate that Ss from a transitional society 
greater feelings of alienation; they felt more 
аш and scored higher on the normlessness, 
hinglessness, and social isolation scales. These 
Ships were not altered when socioeconomic status 
Sex were controlled, with 1 exception—American 
мы a professional background showed higher 
ness than Middle Eastern respondents of the 


| bina ercupational level. The variability in results 


Within and across the cultural groups studied is 
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explained in terms of cultural context effects. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9367. von Fleckenstein, Fritz. (Australian National U, 
Port Moresby, New Guinea) Are innovativeness scales 
useful? Rural Soc , 1974(Sum), Vol 39(2), 257-260, 
—Presents data which demonstrate the value of separate 
anpa of different innovations, Farmers in 
northeastern Thailand were interviewed. Results sogge t 
that the early adoption of one innovation not 
generally correlate with early adoption of other innova- 
tions. ‹ 

9368. Wieder, D. Lawrence & Zimmerman, Don Н. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Generational experience and — 
the development of freak culture. Journal of Social 
Issues, 15 Vol 2005 еа the — 

nce of "freak culture" within the present generation 
fiddle-class youth and some of the implications of the _ 
freak value system and life style for societal du к. 
empirical description of freak culture is presented, e 
on ethnographic and survey data. The content of freak 
culture is related to distinctive generation-based experi- 
ences of middle-class youth born after World War п. 
Those who as students established their own residences 
discovered that they could be "real persons" independ- _ 
ently of their families, while not having an ce E 
identity—a critical and novel discovery for e-class _ 
males. Isolated from previous generations and ghet- 
toized, some middle-class members of this generation 
undertook a self-transformation, and in the process — 
formulated and lived out new concepti of Bec 


which were consistent with their own di inctive 
ences. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9369. Arafat, Ibtihaj S. & Cotton, Wayne L. (Ci Coll, 
City U New York) webs md 
females. Journal of Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 
to determine if there is any 
der and masturbation practices 
cause, effect, р 


293-307.— Attempted 
relationship between gen 
with regard to frequency, 
feelin ка awareness. as 
to 435 university 5! 
едш Беріп mastirbe ting between 9 and 16 yrs old. 
More females than males 
masturbation , ег 
immediate reasons for masturbating are similar for both 


9370. Bauman, Karl E. & Wilson, R. (U North 
i of Public Health, Chapel Hill) Sexual 
Carolina, School of PASS rity students in 1968 and 


Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 
samples of 
More 


welfare. Social Defence, 1973(Jan), Vol 8(31), 6-17, 20. 

— Discusses the rel а Den rag ma 
nomic b ех for life. 

Mach fiat Боа Limitation, economic limitation, 

and the унам, of new ethical standards аге 

if environmental health, planetary order, and 

necessa justice are to be preserved and conserved. It 
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is suggested that the new ethical standards should be 
on integrity, humanity, determination, and judg- 
_ ment in order to maintain earth as a healthy place to live. 
Advances made at the 1972 United Nations World 
Conference in alerting world opinion to common 
| environmental problems and interests are reported.—A. 
- de la Haba. 
9372. Brill, Norman Q. & Christie, Richard L. (U 
- California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Marihuana use 
and psychosocial adaptation: Follow-up study of a 
collegiate population. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 713-719.—A longitudinal study of 
а representative sample of 1,380 1970 college students 
disclosed that a great majority of students who had used 
marihuana reported “no effect" or “improved” adjust- 
ment in 1972, but a small group reported worsened 
adjustment and showed a clear trend to have decreased 
- ог quit the use of the drug. Many others who quit or 
reduced their use of marihuana, nevertheless reported its 
_ effects as favorable. No significant difference in grade 
- point average or educational achievement was found 
tween users and nonusers. Marihuana users experi- 
enced somewhat more difficulty in deciding on career 
. goals and left college a little more often (than nonusers) 
to reassess their goals. Amotivational syndromes, if they 
occurred, were not observed in a farge number of 
students who, despite using marihuana, were continuing 
to function satisfactorily.—Journal abstract. 
9373. Bruvold, Willi H. (U California, School of 
- Public Health, Berkeley) Attitudes toward science and 
accompanying beliefs. Journal of Social Psychology, 

1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 269-274.—Used data collected in a 

statewide interview survey of California to assess current 

attitudes toward science and to assess the relationship 

between affective response toward science and beliefs 

about the contributions of science to modern life. Results 
_ from 972 participating respondents indicate that they 
- exhibited very positive attitudes toward science. The 

study also demonstrated that attitudes toward science 

were related to beliefs about science in the manner 

predicted by earlier theoretical developments.—Journal 
б abstract. 

9374. Cangemi, Joseph P.; Laird, A. W. & Deeb, 
Norman A. (Western Kentucky U) The philosophy of 
existentialism and a psychology of irreversible homo- 
sexuality. College Student Journal Monograph, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3, Pt 2), 12 p—Suggests a causal 
relationship between early fear of the opposite sex and 
_ the incidence of homosexuality, in which the sex drive 
_ seeks outlet in sexual relations with persons of the same 
. Sex. The philosophy of existentialism holds that the 
€ssence of man is his existence and that his concern is 
with his present life. The individual’s richest existence is 
to be what he can become. It is suggested that the fusion 
between existentialism and homosexuality has to do with 
_ this concept of man as an autonomous being. (47 ref) 
© —4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

‚ 9375. Cassel, Russell N. & Zander, Gail. (U Wiscon- 
in, Milwaukee) Teach Me What | Want to Know About 
Drugs for junior high school students. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 541-567. 
—Compared 271 7th, 8th and 9th graders to assess 
"interest in different areas of drug-abuse information and 
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personal and social development. The Rotter Internal- 
External Control Scale (1-Е) and the Ego Development 
Scale, measuring personal, social and educational devel. 
opment, and the Teach Me What I Want to Know about 
Drugs Questionnaire, measuring interest in 13 areas of 
drug-abuse information, were administered, Altho 
there were no differences between grade levels on FE 
scores, internally oriented Ss indicated a greater interest 
in drug-abuse information. Also, the higher the grade 
level the lower the interest in drug information, with 
differences in areas of interest at each grade level, The 
importance of basing educational programs on student 
interests and attitudes is discussed, and 3 computer- 
based programs based on these and other related results 
are referenced.—F. Beyer. ^ 
9376. Pasquale. (US Medical Ctr, Spring- 
field, MO) The federal government: Process and 
program. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, 
psychiatry and the mentally disordered offender: I. Rs б 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. ху, 147 p. 97. 
— Describes federal statutes which regulate the medical, 
surgical, and psychiatric care provided for all persons 
charged with or convicted of a federal offense. e 
operations of the US Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners in Missouri are described. 1M 
9377. Coates, Robert B. & Miller, Alden D. (Harv A 
U, Law School, Ctr for Criminal Justice) Patrol jmen ai 
addicts: A study of police perception and police-citizen 
interaction. Journal of Police Science & Ай 
1974(Sep), Vol 2(3), 308-321.— Presents part ofa un 
study of the effect of methadone treatment on ч + 
careers of addicts, documenting (а) the exten! a 
interaction between patrolmen and addicts; (Pont 
perceptions of drug-related crime, addicts, an cng 
treatment programs; and (c) problems in dd 
addicts. Participant observation, interviews aon 
tionnaires were used. Police viewed heroin addiction’ 


ime, 
severe problem and as a reason for 50-1590 M 


of police-addict interaction.—R. J. Albers. — . without 
19378. Colew, Colin. How to raise your child 
threats or violence. Hicksville, NY: 
104 p. $7.50.—Explores child-rearing 
techniques. Major topics include signific cific method 
tions in child discipline; the effect of a spe 5 
of punishment on the child's future behavior; 
imprinting and its effects. |ohnston. 
‘9379. ‘Cooke, Gerald; Pogany, Eri a орай 
Norman G. (Norristown State Hosp, PA) tuation of 
of blacks and whites committed for eva Journal 
competency to stand trial on criminal сһә®, 31 
of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Fal), Vol ed (0a 
—Evaluated 70 blacks and 70 whites bw differences 
for forensic psychiatry to investigate e whites ma be 
in judgments of pathology of blacks an 5 
attributed to actual differences in thor dd 
systematic biases in the judgment pr with MMPI 
analyzed for characteristics associates рү profiles 
administration and for differences 1n 
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Results are consistent with previous literature and 
indicate a tendency to clinically overestimate psychopa- 
thology in blacks, though there was no supporting 
evidence for a difference in level of pathology in terms of 
the more objective MMPI measure.—Journal abstract. 

9380. Culver, Charles M. & King, Francis W. (Dart- 
mouth Coll, Medical School) Neuropsychological as- 
sessment of undergraduate marihuana and LSD users. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 
707-111.—Administered an extended battery of neurop- 
sychological tests to 3 groups of 42 college seniors 
(LSD/mescaline users; marihuana/hashish users; and 
controls) who were matched on predrug usage intellectu- 
al and personality dimensions. The study was replicated 
1 yr later. In the combined-years' analyses, the 3 groups 
showed statistically significant differences only on the 
Trail Making Test: LSD/mescaline users performed 
within normal limits but significantly worse than either 
of the other 2 groups. Since the 3 groups also differed 
significantly in the extent of their alcohol usage, a 
covariance analysis was carried out that indicated that 
this variable did not account for the LSD/mescaline 
group’s performance on the Trail Making Test. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9381. Denber, Herman C. (U Louisville, Medical 
School) Trials with drugs outside the United States. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 
2), 8-9.—Criticizes national, state, and local laws in the 
US which make early clinical drug evaluations an almost 
оны: task. Drug studies in Switzerland of AHR 
2277 (a butyrophenone) and 1766 CERM (an antidepres- 
sant) are reviewed. It is concluded that unless remedial 
action is taken immediately, US medical care will 
become 2nd class. 

9382. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U) A Cyprus work- 
Shop: An exercise in intervention methodology. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 161-178. 
—Describes aborted efforts to conduct a workshop 
Planned for Greek and Turkish Cypriotes on solving one 
9r more of the problems that divided Cyprus into 2 
isolated communities. It is suggested that the clinical and 
practical expérience gained from the effort might be used 
in future enterprises.—Journal abstract. 
cedi Drahn, Theodore L. (U Alaska) Alcohol and 
NS ve Americans. Industrial Gerontology, 1974(Fal), 
RM ol 1(4), 1-19.—Reviews the literature on the 
aoe tise of alcohol use among working men and 
DD) Responses generated from the evidence now 

able about the personal and societal cost that results 
are also discussed. (143 ref) 
г Dynes, Russell R.; Quarantelli, E. L. & Ross, 
ets EM (Ohio State U, Disaster Research Ctr) Police 
Paes ves and behavior in a campus disturbance. 
Vol 203 of Police Science & Administration, 1974(Sep), 
Ohio 4 344-351. —Керогіѕ on the Spring 1970 “riot” at 
Cut te University from the police viewpoint, using 
d sit nnaire data from 499 policemen. Police perceivi 
ees as a real personal and group danger from a 
technique crowd requiring forceful control 
ай dif ез. Social variables or differences in rank did 
n erentiate levels of this perception suggesting that 
е nature of the li : : 
influence у police occupation is a stronger 
9n police behavior than personality or organi- 
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zational variables. Limitations of the study and recom- 
mendations regarding future research in this area are 
discussed. (20 ref)—R. J. Albers. 

9385. Ember, Carol R. (Hunter Coll, City U New 
York) Feminine task assignment and the social behav- 
ior of boys. Ethos, 1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 424-439.— Stud- 
ied the effects of feminine task assignments on the social | 
behavior of Luo boys in Kenya. The egoistic, altruistic, 
and prosocial behavior of 28 Luo children ranging in age ' 
from 7.5 to 16 yrs was observed for a total of 135 minutes 
per child. Estimates of the amount of feminine work 
performed by each child were obtained from their 
mothers. It was found that boys exhibited more egoistic | 
behavior than girls, and that girls showed a higher 
реа of prosocial behavior than i 

rforming large amounts of feminine work inside the 

ome were more feminine in their social behavior than | 
other boys, but feminine work done outside the home did. 
not result in feminized social behavior. It is concluded 
that differential task assignments are related to sex- 
linked differences in social behavior. (22 ref)—. Kelly. | 

9386. Franti, Charles E.; Kraus, Jess Е. & Borhani, | 
Nemat O. (U California, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Davis) Pet ownership in a suburban-rural area of 
California, 1970. Public Health Reports, 1974(Sep-Oct), 
Vol 89(5), 473-484.—Studied the relationship between 

t ownership, demographic characteristics, and health ' 
or a sample of 1,091 central California households. - 

9387. Freed, Stanley A. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, NY) Attitudes, behavior, - 
and urban influences in a North Indian village. Annals oj 
the New York Academy 1 Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol 
220(6), 411-424.— Presents data concerning the effects of 
urbanization on 799 Indian villagers in the Union 
Territory of Delhi. The ера economic activity of the 
village is agriculture. 89 villagers were asked to fill out a 
44-item questionnaire. Questions pertained to urban 
employment, work preferences, expectations for child- 
ren’s future work, preference for occupations, the nature 
and cost of religious and ceremonial events, best ways (0. 
serve God, and preferences for коа among the 
community. Several themes emerged. The majority of 
men desired city jobs; reasons for this appeared to be 
primarily economic. Both men and women generally 

referred to live in the village. No evidence of family 

reakdown or reduction in kinship ties was found, nor 
was there any evidence for the secularization of village 
life. It is concluded that all of the traditional Mec 
institutions will remain in full working order.—R. S. 
Albin. 

9388. Friedman, Cornelia M.; Greenspan, Rhoda & 
Mittleman, Fay. (Boston Hosp for Women, MA) The 
decision-making process and the outcome of therapeu: 
tic abortion. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 131(12), 1332-1337.—A review of the American 
literature on abortion suggests that an immediate 
negative response to abortion is not uncommon among 
women ir ee this procedure and that shortterm 
unhappiness and guilt may be part of the norma 
response. The proportion of women with serious psychi: 
atric complications is probably Ден Шай ш ae oe 

f postabortion psychiatric uln 
Неер а (i нень with the literature) that there 
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is high risk in abortion when any of the following 
elements is present: strong ambivalence, coercion, 
n psychiatric ill- 
mess, and the woman's feeling that the decision was not 


medical indication, concomitant severe 


sexual item pool. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
"Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 909-910.—Adminis- 
tered the male and female forms of Thorne’s Sex 
Inventory to 2 groups of 80 undergraduates who either 
rated the social desirability of a true response to each 
_ item or answered the items according to standard self- 
\ instructions. Findings question the use of obvious- 
direct items with pathological import in sex behavior 
questionnaires. 
9390. Girdano, Daniel A. & Girdano, Dorothy D. (U 
- Maryland) Drug usage trends among college students. 
College Student Journal, 1974(: t), Vol 8(3), 94-96. 
_ —Presents data on drug usage ains a 6-mo period in 
1973 among 1,385 students at the University of Mary- 
- land. 87% of the Ss had used alcohol, 62% marihuana, 
39% hashish, 20% methaqualone, 20% “speed” (ampheta- 
mines), and 13% tranquilizers. 
" 9391. Goldschmidt, Jean; Gergen, Mary M.; Quigley, 
- Karen & Gergen, Kenneth J. The women's liberation 
action. Journal of Personality, 


: апа 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 601-617.—Examines the women's 
liberation movement to gain systematic knowledge about 
- the icipants and thus learn the movement's practical 
implications as well as its implications for socio-activism. 
Ss were 448 undergraduate females from 4 educational 
settings: (a) a large, heterogeneous private urban 
university; (b) a small, suburban, academically elite 
coeducational college; (с) a Catholic women's college in 
- a rural community; and (d) a small suburban women's 
college with moderate entrance standards. On a ques- 
= tionnaire containing 84 items and 2 personality scales, 
the issue of women's liberation was not introduced until 
__ the final section. Results indicate that in terms of family 
background, the women’s liberation activist was not 
motivated by marital strife or by rebellion against values 
-and attitudes espoused by her parents. Data do suggest 
that she was strongly motivated by professional aspira- 
| tions and that those most active were talented women 
| who had good reason to expect success under unbiased 
_ Social conditions. In comparing women’s liberation and 
- other forms of activism, it appears that the movement is 
_ unique in important cts. Parents' income, education 
- and religion, the individual's own religious preferences, 
- and aggressive tendencies were not related in the same 
et to liberation activism as they have been to antiwar 
and radical political protest. Women who were both least 
. active and moderately active in the heterosexual realm 
were especially drawn to the movement. (21 ref)—P. 
- O'Brien. f 
= 9392. Goldsmith, Alfredo & 
North Carolina, International Fertilit 
gram, Carolina Population Ctr, Chaj 
_ cial aspects of vasectomy in Latin Как Journal of 
Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 278-292. —Exam- 
. ines reasons for the paucity of vasectomy programs in 


Rona J. (U 
Research Pro- 


Hill) Psychoso- 
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Latin America. Social constraints, family structure and 
the “machismo” cult are discussed. It is concluded that 
vasectomy programs could be successful if self-selection, 
screening, and deua d were employed. (42 ref) 
9393. John F.; Frenkel, Sinai I. & 
Donald W. (U Michigan, Medical Ctr, Neuropsychiatric 
Inst) Alcohol use in the army: Patterns and associated 
behaviors. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 132(1), 11-16.—Assessed by questionnaire the 
alcohol use of 1,873 US soldiers in the US and Vietnam. — | 
According to operational definitions based on total ethyl 
alcohol consumption and several behaviors associated 
with drinking, were classed as alcoholics, 5% as 
borderline alcoholics, and 24% as potential alcoholics. 
Contrary to popular stereotypes, there was a dispropor- 
tionate number of younger and lower ranking soldiers in 
these 3 groups; there was also a positive relationshi 
between drinking and use of illicit drugs across groups. It 
is stated that future studies of alcohol use should include 
determinations of total ethyl alcohol intake to permit | 
generalizability of results. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. — 
9394. Greenhouse, Phyllis & Rosenthal, Esther. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Attitudes toward 
women's right to self-determination. Journal of. es 
Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 64-70.—223 "x n 
146 men, aged 18-50 yrs, were presented. wi ü | 
statements to test their attitudes toward women's right 9 
self-determination. Results show that (a) уо o) 
were more positive in attitude than older Ss an І 
women were more positive in attitude than men. 
main issues of disagreement concerned women's E. 
subordination of career to the home, and the decir 
seek an abortion resting with the wife. Possible гей "s 
for the recalcitrance to change on these ini 
presented along with predictions of changes In peo 
and child-rearing practices as young women Mes 
wives and mothers. (Spanish & French al 
—Journal abstract. i 
^95 Grenough, John L. (Pacemaker Planning 
Louisville, KY) Crime prevention: A new ны Још 
Environmental psychology vam irs beha ) Vol 
nal of Police Science & inistration, * 
2(3), о з кше the environmental p 
approach to the prevention of crimin: ible spacer and 
concepts of environmental design, ce vai ati 
territoriality are applied to the pr blem E onc RA 
the environment to control criminal beha ^ 
Albers. Marilyn 
9396. Hayward, D. Geoffrey; Rothenber ny Cu, 
Beasley, Robert R. (Graduate School a 
City U New York) Children's play a of. traditional 
ground environments: A comparison ad E 
ry, and adventure playgrou 2) 131-168: 
ronment & Behavior, |974(Jun) Vol 60), ns in? 
d interactio! 
grounds 


—Studied children’s activities an lay 
playgrounds: a traditional све р adventure 


1 d an аб“ 
contemporary-design playground, and = not play 
playground (which supplies play materiak P ma 


uipment). Observation, interviews, 
Eus and behavior setting records were a groups 
eo pig had different predominan uipmen an 
different patterns of use of areas and = lay setting 
different roles for and participation bY 
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supervisors. Adults and preschoolers predominated at 
the traditional and contemporary playgrounds; 6-13 yr 
olds predominated at the adventure play area. At the 2 
prebuilt playgrounds, use focused on the equipment, 
whereas at the adventure playground interactive play 
was common. The atmosphere of the playgrounds and 
the activities of users were shaped by a variety of factors, 
including opportunities and constraints of the physical 
environment, social influences, and freedom to make use 
of available opportunities. Information on users' choices 
and opinions relative to opportunities and freedom is 
presented, and implications for research and planning 
are discussed.—S. T, Margulis. 

9397. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) 
Psychotropic drugs and court competence. In L. M. 
Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds) Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered offender: I. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75. 

9398. Шпег, Michal & Foret, Miroslav. (Ceskoslovens- 
ká Akademie Véd, Üstav pro filosofii a sociologii, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Social indicators and measur- 
ing the goals and effects of a social plan.] (Czec) 
Sociologický Časopis, 1974, Vol 10(1), 79-92.— Discusses 
the concept, function, construction, form, and source of 
social indicators. It is noted that they can fulfill either an 
analytical, normative, or evaluative function and that 
their construction should proceed from the Marxist 
conceptual model. The methodological goal is to 
combine dialectically their qualitative and quantitative 
aspects. Socioeconomic and statistical sociological inves- 
tigations are the basic sources of information but the 
statistical practice in Czechoslovakia has not yet been 
sufficiently adapted to these purposes. Sociological 
investigation into social planning is advocated. (Russian 
& English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

9399. Irvine, L. M. & Brelje, T. B. (Eds.). (Illinois 
Security Hosp, Chester) Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered offender: 1. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75. 

n. Jacobs, Keith W. (U Southern Mississippi) 
hmador: A legal hallucinogen. International Journal 
fi the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 503-512.—Describes the 
P рта! and psychological effects of Asthmador abuse 
i on observations of 5 cases. A review of the 

Iterature on Asthmador is included. 
сов, Jaffe, Yoram; Malamuth, Neil; Feingold, Joan & 
uiri Seymour. (U California, Los е Sexual 
PLS and behavioral aggression. Journal of Personali- 
чан ‘ocial Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 759-764. 
= cae pened the effects of sexual arousal on behavioral 
aif hes in 44 male and 47 female undergraduates. 
red 34 5 read erotic passages, whereas the other half 
ерш utral passages. All Ss were then given the 
der nity, as part of a bogus ESP task, to deliver 
Р i Shocks to an experimental confederate as 
Pas ment for incorrect responses. The gender of the 
че) ког (5), of the recipient of aggression (confeder- 
aX 2 of the E were also varied to yield a 
females 5 Үр X 2 design. Sexually aroused males and 
elivered more intense shocks than nonaroused 


ге 
un of the gender of the confederate or E. 


sion, bi 


26 gly suggest a link between sex and aggres- 
the relative contribution of sexual arousal vs 
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more general arousal mechanisms remains a question for _ 
future research. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 
9402. Jeffries, Vincent. (California State U, Nor- 
thridge) Political generations and the acceptance or 
rejection of nuclear warfare. Journal of Social Issues, _ 
1974, Vol 30(3), 119-136.—On the basis of historical 
events and the differing climates of public opinion 
pertaining to war, 3 political generations were discrimi- _ 4 
Б 
1 


nated: Dissent (born between 1943 and 1949), Cold War 
(born between 1927 and 1942), and World War II (born — 
before 1927). Results of an attitudinal survey indicate — 
differences between these generations on acceptance of 1 
nuclear warfare. (31 ref) 1 
9403. Kandel, Denise. (New York State tof - 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York) Inter- _ 
and intragenerational influences on adolescent marijua- a 
na use. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(2), 107-135. — 
— To investigate inter- and intragenerational influences — 
in adolescent marihuana use, a survey was undertaken. 
on a representative sample of 8,206 public secondary - 
school students in New York State. Independent data — 
were obtained from adolescents, their parents, and their — 
best-school-friends. Data document the crucial role - 
which members of the same generation play in adoles- 
cent illegal drug use. Involvement with other drug-using _ 
adolescents was a more important correlate of adolescent _ 
marihuana use than was parental use of pee 5 
drugs or alcohol (which provided a small influence). 3 
Inter- and intragenerational influences were synergistic, Г. 
however. The highest rates of marihuana usage Were 
observed among adolescents whose parents and best | 
friends were drug users. Interactional generational — 
factors influenced [ев of intragenerational influences, _ 
(4 p ref)—Journal abstract. | 
9404. Kasschau, Patricia L.; Ransford, H. Edward & 
Bengtson, Vern L. (U Southern California) Generational — 
consciousness and youth movement participation: 
Contrasts in blue collar and white collar youth. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(3), 69-94.—Notes that the 
spread of youth-grou consciousness and counterculture 
behavior during the 1960s has been accounted for by 2 
competing theoretical rationales: the “movement swee| 
and the “blend” theses. The present study explored the 
development of youth stratum consciousness in 4 grou| 
of 18-22 yr old youth: white collar and blue collar 
students and nonstudents (N = 287). The research 
employed a social movement paradigm suggesting an 
explicit devel mental sequence from initial awareness 
through crystallized ideology and behavior expression. 
The attempt to operationalize UN consciousness 
based on K. Mannheim's (1952) definition was partially 
successful. Data сү provide little support for the 
"sweep" thesis of yout! movement phenomena but do 
suggest some confirmation for the “ lend" perspective. 
59 re 'ournal abstract. 
{ dp eh Daniel. (U Муш) Factors affecting 
social change: A social-psychol logical interpretation. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(3), 159-180.—Con- 
tends that the concern of the ps chologist with person- 
blame attribution has meant a failure to analyze types of 
change and social causes of societal changes. Social 
change can be radically structural (revolutionary), 
incrementally structural, or cultural. Sources of change 
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3 


сап be found in (a) internal contradictions within a 
society as in Marxian analysis, (b) uneven rates of 
F- growth of various parts of the system, (c) contact and 
Clash with other systems, and (d) generational differ- 
~ ences. Ongoing social systems are based upon a number 
- of mechanisms designed to insure a continuing input so 
"that effective forces of change need some accumulation 
_ and mobilization of social disaffection along group lines 
— rather than the alienation of scattered individuals or 
— transient subgroupings. It is argued that the basic 
.— contradictions in society have led to incremental rather 
~ than radical change. Generational differences have 
к produced cultural rather than structural change. Thus, 
the divisiveness and rebellion stemming from differences 
in social class, age, sex, and race have not resulted in 
sharp deep lines of cleavage facilitative of revolutionary 
-— movements, but have been contained within the society. 
4 They may assume more significance, however, as the 
_ American en comes into increasing competition and 
conflict with other systems for resources, markets, and 
power. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9406. Keeler, Martin H. & Moore, Edward. (Medical 
— U South Carolina) Paranoid reactions while using 
- marijuana. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 35(11), 535-536.—Studied the percentage of 2 
oups of marihuana users who had ever suspected that 
ES Eu would be a police raid or that their companions 
| were playing some trick on them while using the drug. 
— 138 undergraduates (all male) and 48 members of the 
counter-culture (60% male) were administered question- 
- maires. Results show that paranoid phenomena while 
using marihuana are common. About half the Ss 
suspected some trick on the part of their friends, with 
more frequent paranoid reactions among the counter- 
culture group.—R. S. Albin. 
3 9407. Kessler, Kenneth & Weiss, Theodore. (Psychiat- 
ric Inst, Washington, DC) Ward staff problems with 
~ abortions. International Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 
- -1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 97-103.—| ibes a l-yr experi- 
ence in dealing with the staff problems—primarily in 
nursing—created by performing abortions in a university 
_ hospital. Problem areas are highlighted and recommen- 
_ dations for dealing with these are offered.—R. M. Cohen. 
- 9408. Kessler, Marc & Christopher. (U 
Vermont) Observations of barroom drinking: Methodol- 
ogy and preliminary results. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
- on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1392-1396.—Observed 
the behavior and MAE piten of 53 men in 15 bars 
in a New ud city between 9 PM and 2 AM on 
Wednesday, m Friday, and Saturday nights. 
Most of the men (62%) had i or 2 drinks; only 1 had 
. more than 6, and 66% spent an hour or less in the bars. 
More men drank with others than alone (74 vs 2699); 
there were no differences between the groups in how 
long they stayed or how much they drank; most finished 
their drink in 20 min. Number of sips per drink did not 
vary greatly between drinks or type of bars. Beer was 
Ў E UM by 68%, highballs by 24%, and cocktails by 5%. 
It is concluded that a number of barroom and drinking 
_ behaviors can be studied without disrupting on-going 
on ae тыы abstract. 
- Kilwein, Дош; H.; St Denis, Gerald C. & 
William T. (U Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy). The 
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social class of young adults and their views on the 
environment: “How much would you sacrifice?" Journa! 
of School Health, 1974(Apr), Vol 44(4), 196-197.—0- 
tained questionnaire data from 865 high school seniors 
balanced to represent middle-class and working-class 
backgrounds. Over 90% of the students from each social 
class and area of residence evaluated the environmental 
situation as serious. In addition, Ss were asked (0 
indicate their willingness to (a) use fewer electrical 
applicances, (b) limit children to 2 or less, (c) reduce car 
use by 50%, (d) pay more taxes to clean up the 
environment, and (e) check on the contents of foods 
eaten. Results show that only 47.6% of the participants 
were willing to reduce the use of electrical appliances 
while 60.9% were willing to limit the number of children 
to 2 or less. Willingness to take these suggested actions — 
decreased as dera a class decreased. Furthermore, there — 
was a strong reluctance on the part of the total grouplo —— 
reduce use of the automobile. It is suggested that — 
students do not fully realize the need for individual acts 
combined with governmental programs to alleviate the 
current environmental and energy crisis.—R. S. Albin. 
9410. Kleiter, G. D.; Miribung, J. & Perrez, M. (U 
Salzburg, Psychologisches Inst, Austria) [Drug abuse 
among School and vocational school students ina 
small city.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Руси 
und Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 22(2), 161-168.—Ad- 
ministered a drug-abuse questionnaire (see Ru 
mann; PA, Vol 53:Issue 5), previously administered 
Essen, West Germany, high school students to 972 
school students in Salzburg, Austria, to con 
incidence of drug abuse in the 2 cities. Results ue 
similar frequency of drug abuse, but percentage is 
considerably higher for vocational student 2 
attributed to the fact that vocational students live 
from their families. Correlations were foin pne 
drug abuse and cigarette smoking, contact with s; 


school information about drugs, free Á "Babcock 


185-190. 
atti | 
drninistration 


dents 


drug abuser 


21, 
80% or more of the respondents, whereas ОШ) ig 


identified a regular user of marijuana with regard for 
The pattern of the responses indicated a mih pend 
ital were the 
hospital than 5% ute 
robation, Jal = nodali- 
ication as preferred treatMen «5 drog 


uem jatric Ri 
L. (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
San Diego, CA) Perceptions of drug e 
relation to type of drug used and level 
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Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 
380-389.—Investigated perceptions of risks involved 
with specific drugs, using as Ss 998 US Navy enlisted 
men in a drug rehabilitation center. Ss typically were 
20-23 yrs old, Caucasian, and multiple drug users who 
had been involved with drugs for about 2—4 yrs. A list of 
39 possible social, psychiatric, and medical risks were 
presented to Ss. Results show high frequencies with 
which risks were attributed to opiates, hallucinogens, 
amphetamines, and barbituates, particularly by heavy 
users of these drugs, and a high degree of specificity of 
risks in relation to drug type. Most of the Ss considered 
use of certain drugs to be risky, and their perceptions of 
specific adverse effects were generally consistent with 
ose of professional investigators. (17 ref)—P. O'Brien. 
9413. Laufer, Robert S. & Bengtson, Vern L. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, City U New York) Generations, aging, and 
social stratification: On the development of generation- 
al units. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30(3), 
181-205.—Discusses methods for exploring the antece- 
dent of generation unit formation among upper middle- 
class youth of the past decade. 4 types of generational 
units among youth are delineated—radicalism, freakism, 
communalism, and revivalism—and the possibility of 
generational units among the elderly is discussed. (59 ref) 
9414. Loo, Chalsa M. (Ed.). (U California, Santa 
Cruz) Crowding and behavior. New York, NY: MSS 
Information Corp, 1974. 245 p. $6.25.—Includes discus- 
sions on the effect of population and urbanization on 
crowding behavior and articles which cover theoretical, 
empirical, and anthropological approaches to under- 
standing the phenomenon. 

N 9415. LoPiccolo, Joseph & Stegar, Jeffrey C. (State U 
| lew York, Stony Brook) The Sexual Interaction 
Inventory: A new instrument for assessment of sexual 
шешп. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 
3(6), 585-595. —Describes a paper-and-pencil self-report 
inventory for assessing the sexual adjustment and sexual 
гаса of heterosexual couples, the Sexual Interac- 
fon Inventory (SIT). The SII consists of a list of 17 
x р behaviors; for each behavior, both husband 
Шу, е separately answer 6 questions using а 6-point 
m scale with verbal labels relating to the frequency 
m behavior. Responses from each partner are 
is da across all 17 behaviors, and these totals are used 
WAR is ll-scale profile. To test the reliability and 
i vul. a the SII, it was administered to 4 samples with 
еа of 191 couples. Test-retest reliability (2 wks) 
le Me for the 11 scales ranged from .652 to .902 
quate + ). Internal consistency coefficients were ade- 
e ut convergent validity measures indicate that the 
Йе NS by each scale separately did not bear 
ms ationships to global self-ratings of sexual 
nont Scores of 28 sexually dysfunctional couples 
Applicant ea 9 of the 11 SII scales discriminated client 
Were n s from sexually satisfied couples. All 11 scales 

ode sve to treatment. (23 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
logical hm, L. P. (Public Service Board, Psycho- 
agriculture V. Branch, Papua New Guinea) Women in 
2), 45-49, New Guinea Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 
Site skills сое the supply, training, and requi- 
in Papu agricultural teachers and extension officers 
pua New Guinea, stressing the need for full 
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utilization of the potential of women in rural agricultural 
programs. It is noted that personnel trained outside of — 
their villages often become alienated and are not well- _ 
received by village farmers. It is suggested that women in 
these positions would be more successful with the _ 
primarily female subsistence farmers. Successful training 
and utilization of women in these positions in seen as a 
means to increase the status of women in Papua New — 
Guinea as well as to educate women farmers—C. - 
Wright. = 
9417. Maccoby, Eleanor E. & Jacklin, Carol N. - 
(Stanford U) The of sex ——" Ў 
Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1974. xiii, 634 
. $18.95.— Discusses the development of sexual behav- - 
ior on the basis of the theory that psychological sex — | 
differentiation occurs through imitation, praise or dis- —' 
couragement, and self-socialization. The validity of some — ; 
of the most widely held beliefs about sex differences is 
assessed. "ag 
9418. Maday, Bela C. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) 
Urbanization and the vanishing peasantry in Hungary. - 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1974(Mar), - 
Vol 220(6), 560-568.— Discusses reasons for the disap- 
abe of the peasant way of life in Hungary. 
istorical perspectives on the problem, the single fay 
homestead system (tanya), migration to the industrial- - 
ized cites, and urbanization of the villages themselves are 
described. 3 
9419. Mann, Jay et al. (О California, Medical Ctr, dd 
San Francisco) Satiation of the transient stimulating - 
effect of erotic films. Journal of Personality & Social _ 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 729-735.— , 
data from а 1971 study by J. Mann et al which showed | 
either erotic films or nonsexual movies 1 time/wk for 1 - 
mo to 85 married couples (age range, 30-64 yrs) and 
found that the sex films had stimulated a relatively high 
level of sexual activity on movie-viewing nights. There 
was no evidence that the sex movies had produced a 
“disinhibition” effect or had brought about new learning. — 
Rather, the film had apparently activated previously — 
acquired sexual habits which then became dormant - 
again with the passage of time. As a further test of this — 
stimulus-response analysis, Шер that there was 
a satiation effect with repeated exposure to the erotic — 
films was studied. Findings indicate that these movies — 
had become less and less effective elicitors of sexual - 
reactions with the successive presentations, which sup- 
ports the appropriateness 0! the stimulus-response - 
analysis.—Journal abstract. ? 
9420. Mehrabian, Albert & Russell, James А. (О 
California, Los диче) A verbal measure of informa- 
tion rate for studies in environmental psychology. 
Environment & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 6(2), 233-252. 
— The information rate from a stimulus is a correlate of. 
the arousal elicited by it. To develop a convenient, verbal 
measure of information rate, 214 undergraduates rated 6 
verbal descriptions using 21 paired-adjective scales. In 
addition, measures of the pleasure, arousal, and domi- 
nance elicited by each description were obtained. 
Following data reduction and the elimination of items 
with an evaluative bias (i.e. associated with pleasure. 
reactions), a 14-item scale remained whose items were 
significantly associated with arousal but not wi 
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pleasure or dominance reactions. The association of 
cale items with arousal was cross-validated in a 2nd 
study employing photographic slides as targets. Findings 
dicate the construct validity of the scale through the 
information rate/arousal hypothesis. The 2nd study also 
provided reliability information about the scale. It is 
concluded that the measure should be helpful in 
assessing information rate of situations across many 
odes of presentation. (49 ref)—S. T. Margulis. 

9421. Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp, NY) 
Problems and experiences with drug trials outside the 
United States: The time lag in new drug availability. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 
2) 5—7.—Discusses the restrictions placed on new drug 

earch and usage in the US relative to clinical trials 
done abroad. Current practices stemming from Federal 
— Drug Administration interpretation of laws enacted in 
_ 1938 and 1962 are criticized because of the limitations 
they place on the way in which drugs in the US must be 
manufactured, shipped, labeled, and administered. 
à 9422. Moll, Kendall. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo 
- Park, CA) International conflict as a decision system. 
— Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 
| 555-577.—Discusses the decision system that combines a 
behavioral decision-making approach with a quantitative 
systems theory. Several hypotheses about how the British 
— Navy budget was decided over a 70-yr period before 
World Wars I and II are proposed and quantitatively 
- verified to illustrate the decision system. (29 ref) 
9423. Morris, Norval. (U Chicago, Ctr for the Study of 
Criminal Justice) The criminal justice system and 
psychiatry: Past, present, and future. In L. M. Irvine, T. 
B. Brelje (Eds) Law, psychiatry and the mentally 
disordered offender: I. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 
4 - 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75. 
9424. Muller, Charlotte & Schoenberg, Mark. (City U 
New York, Ctr for Social Research Graduate Ctr) 
Insurance for mental health: A viewpoint on its scope. 

Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 
| 871-878.—Considers that insurance, although important 
as a finance source for certain subsets of mental health 
services, plays a restricted role in the financing of their 
_ aggregate costs and the delivery of care to low-income 
Ep The present level of insurance reflects the 
location of initiative and leverage within the health care 
market and the trade-off of economic interests involving 
- professionals, consumers, carriers, and employers. Vari- 
= Ous methods of cost control, a prerequisite in any 
.. insurance [уок differ as to expected mechanisms of 
$ action, side effects, and power. A consumer-oriented 
| insurance system must deal with problems of quality 
d control related to competing conceptual models govern- 
-ing therapy today. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

.... 9425. Nemeth, Charlan & Wachtler, Joel. (U Virginia) 

Creating the perceptions of consistency and confi- 
_ dence: A necessary condition for minority influence. 
Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 529-540.—Suggested 
that uniformity in small gro’ 
jority moving poe 


ї 


* 
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head seat at a rectangular table to influence, jt was 
hypothesized that it is the act of choosing the head seat 
that fosters influence, not its simple occupation. Thus, 
(a) a minority of one who consistently takes a 
deviant position would be able to influence a majority, 
particularly if he chooses the head seat rather than 
simply occupying it and (b) this same individual would 
be more effective if he chooses the head seat than if he 
chooses a side seat. Data from 116 male undergraduates 
confirm these hypotheses.—Journal abstract, 

9426. Nishida, Hirohumi et al. (Kuramitsu Н 
Kyushu, Japan) [On the deliberate inhalation of 
solvents (glue sniffing) which spread in a junior high 
School.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol 
19(3-4), 219-223.—Reports results of (a) medical and 
psychological examinations of 7 male and 5 female 
habitual glue sniffers and (b) a questionnaire survey of 
464 students in a junior high school. Changes of — 
and perceptual disorders were the major symptoms 
acute poisoning from organic solvents. Other symptoms 
were lassitude and passivity, a drop in school grades, 
1 and home, and in 


increased truancy from schoo 
lying. Questionnaire results sh 
were important initial motiv 


student and the frequency of 


from teachers and other students contribu! 


ow t 


hat attitudes about life 


es for glue sniffing, that 


there was a high correlation between the age of 
zh sniffing, and that pressure 


ted to à 


decrease in sniffing. (English summary)—S. Ashida. 


9427. Orford, Jim; Waller, Seta & P 
Drinking behavior and attitudes and their 


among university students 


i inki in: 11. Personality and 
components in the drinking domain: oai po 


of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1316-1374 


in England: |. 


social influences: III. Sex differences. 


—Administered a questionnaire on. drinking 
and attitudes to a total of 1,323 English undergraduates. 


A factor analysis of responses reve: 


(a) one which accounted for 


and was related to a general invol 


appreciation of alcoholic bev 


emerged. Scores from the Eyse: 


a specially constructed Adventurous-Pleasu 


radicalism-conservatism and t 
and measures of quantity and 


parents and friends and approval of 


were found to be correlated 


frequency of drinking, social 


alcohol-related behaviors. It is Sugge 
women as men may be motivated to d 


modifying effects of alcohol a 


9428. Osmond, Humphry; F 


Vasanti. Changing views of 
approaches: Some historical 


40% of the total 


erages al 


ing for pase 


eto, Julian. 
correlates 


Principal 


beha! 


aled 2 major factors: 


val 


Ivement with d 
nd (b) one whi 
accounted for 8-10% of the variance and invi 
interest in drinking per se vs drinking f 
effects. No separate “problem drinking 


nck Personality Inventory, 


frequency О 


settings for dri 
ested that 


re- 
Scale, Eysenck's Social Attitude Inventory es 
ender-tough-minde by 
f drinking 4 
drinking by 
with the 2 above ficus 


Significant sex differences were foun 


uring 
edness), 


rink for the 


nd have experienc’ 
effects. (95 ref) —Journal abstract. Violet & Burtle, 


women and 


| considerations: 


In V. 
‚ New 


Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women in z a, NY: 


Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 
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9429. Peterson, George L. (Northwestern U) Evaluat- 


ing the quality of the wilderness environment: Congru- 
ence between perception and aspiration. Environment & 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol 6(2), 169-193,—Proposes and 
demonstrates a method for evaluating the quality of the 
wilderness environment from the viewpoint of the 


recreational user. In the proposed method, psychological 
inventories are used to measure aspirations for and 
perceptions of specific details of the wilderness experi- 
ence and to quantitatively compare aspirations and 
perceptions in terms of detailed environmental condi- 
tions and experiences. The quantitative comparisons 
allowed the development of an overall index of quality 
(satisfaction) and permitted the identification of specific 
environmental sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
as well as measures of the relative contribution of each. 
This is potentially useful to the wilderness manager, 
because it explains the reasons for a given level of 
performance in terms that can be translated into 
management decisions. Data collected in the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Areas of the Superior National Forest 
were used to illustrate the technique. Although the 
wilderness environment is emphasized, the method is 
regarded as applicable in concept to a wide range of 
environmental situations.—S. T. Margulis. 

9430. Rappeport, Jonas R. (Medical Service of the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, MD) The psychiatrist as a 
friend of the court. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), 
Law, кушу and the mentally disordered offer: 1. 
~ vrais IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. 

9431. Ratliffe, Bruce E. & Helisten, Carmen. Street 

drug analysis as an adjunct to emergency medical care 

at rock concerts. PharmChem Newsletter, 1974, Vol 3(7), 

1, 3.—Describes the process and results of drug analysis 
аз an adjunct to emergency medical services at à 
Weekend rock concert in California in the summer of 

1974. Results of analyzing 46 drug samples show that 
PME all tetrahydrocannabinol, mescaline, and psilocy- 

ln sam, les contained LSD and/or parachlorop! enyla- 

1555 that marihuana was nearly always pure; and that 
он меге well below those advertised in selling. 
Ras 32. Riess, Bernard F. (Postgraduate Ctr for Mental 

th, New York, NY) New viewpoints on the female 

: М l. In V. Franks & У. Burtle (Eds), Women in 

York у: New psychotherapies for a changing society. New 

74 Y: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 p. $15. 

3. Ritzel, Günther. (U Góttingen, Psychiatrische 


Klinik und Polyklinik, W Germany) [History and 
срт state _ psychiatric research into vagrancy.] 
m) Psychiatria Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(1), 26-49.—Dis- 
pend d frequency and forms of vagrancy. Following a 
Ж cal review, the results of psychiatric research into 
Brancy conducted in the German-speaking world since 
Binning of the 20th century are described against 

disci ckground of the overall development of the 
is. of psychiatry. The present state of knowledge 
Е апа origin of vagrancy is reported with special 
9434. lo social causes. (112 ref)—English summary. 
Bratisla, Roško, Róbert. (Slovenska Akadémia Vied, 
пча состава [Methodological questions 
EL intelligentsia.] (Slok) Sociologický 
"opis, 1974, Vol 10(1), 23-32.—Deplores the fact that 
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Marxist authors continue to differ about the definition of 


the intelligentsia and its position in the structural system 
of society. The orthodox Marxist position ted by 
Lenin is defended. The opinion that the intelligentsia, 
being defined by a professional variable, tutes а 


pe outside social classes, is seen as an idea of a petty 
ourgeois intellectual in capitalism who does not 
distinguish between class and professional 
groups. (Russian & English summaries) (19 ref) 

35. Scoullar, Brian B. A note on some research into 
agricultural extension methods. New Guinea” 
Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 6(2), 53-55.—Studied 14 
successful and 14 unsuccessful rural development pro- 
grams in the Papua New Guinea Highlands to determine 
criteria that contributed to success. Goal orientation 
related to group prestige and individual status and 
income accounted for 41.5% of the variance and 
traditional vs alien sanctions for 7%. It is concluded that 
the locality group is the basic unit in this area and that 
internal and external competition consistent with main- 
taining within-group obligations will be inevitable 
factors of programs in this part of New Guinea. A study 
in attempting to differentiate characteristics of 
high vs low producing individuals is described.—C. 


Wright. 
9436. Settle, Russell. (Menninger Fon Tope- 


ka, KS) The state government: program. In 
L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, and the 
mentally disordered oj 1, Springfield, IL: с 


Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75.— Discusses the 

— attempts by states to deal with the mentally 
distur! criminal offender. It is argued that the 
traditional separation of the mentally disturbed offender 
from other is not in the best interest of either the 
offender or society, and that a more realistic approach 
would be to uniformly administer the cases of all persons 
coming into contact with the criminal justice pe 
New Ka steps 


9437. Shelley, R. L. (Capricornia Inst of Advanced 
Education, Rockhampton, New Guinea) Atti- 
educated New 


tudes of Papua 

rary political issues: A note on the influence of church 
and Western contact. New Guinea Rem 
1974(Aug), Vol 6(2), 78-83.—Administered a ‹ 
naire to study the attitudes of 511 high school seniors 
from 4 districts of uie New Guinea toward the 
government. Testing рк» 6 mo before self-govern= 
ment was implemented. Variables included length of 
contact with European or Western ideas and government 
vs church or mission schools. Ss in mission schools had 
significantly more favorable attitudes toward the govern- 
ment, although government school Ss' attitudes were also 
generally favorable. Degree of development was not 
related to favorableness of opinion. It is noted that 
further analyses of the data are in progress and may lead 
to stronger eeray 7 ЧОИ um 2) thee a 

. Starosta, . irginia 

койо X 1974(Oct), Vol 
5 Speeci (Oct), У 
60(3), 306-312.—Proposes that mass media (radio, 


television, cinema, п r) are not cularly 
effective in facilitating social change in transitional 
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societies. In those societies, traditional entertainment 
- media—story-telling, folk drama, puppet shows, dance 
forms, and religious ceremonies—are more likely to 
| effective. 
9439. Starr, Jerold M. (U Pennsylvania) The peace 
- and love generation: Changing attitudes toward sex and 
violence among college youth. Journal of Social Issues, 
1974, Vol 30(2), 73-106.— Notes that the period of the 
_ 1960s marked the emergence of a distinctive generational 
ideology among a substantial segment of American 
youth. This "peace and love" ideology featured a high 
degree of age-group consciousness and unique integra- 
tion of life-style and political concerns, the psychological 
foundation for which was laid by the increased differen- 
“tiation of age roles and de-differentiation of sex roles 
associated with advanced industrial development. The 
expansion of higher education, emergence of the multi- 
billion dollar youth market, and growth of the mass 
media provided the means by which many such youth 
were able to achieve consciousness of their common 
- interests and join active generation units with distinctive 
styles of expression. The war in Indochina constituted 
the traumatic episode which differentiated the various 
age groups in America and galvanized the middle class, 
college segment of the youth cohort into action. action. 
_ (4% p ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ ... 9440. Sternbach, Oscar. (Private practice, New York, 
— NY) The pursuit of and the epidemic of 
T . Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Sum), Vol 61(2), 
| 283-293.—The goals of the Declaration of Independence— 
life, liberty; and the pue of happiness—are 
- interpreted as expressing infantile impulse gratifications 
_ that generate depression, violence, and social problems. 
__ 9441. Strang, Heinz. (Lehrstuhl für Sozialpädagogik, 
. Hannover, W Germany) [The current situation of the 
family in our society] (Germ) Heilpadagogik, 
1974(Mar), Vol 43(1), 3-10.— Descriptions of the con- 
temporary family in current literature show great 
discrepancies as to its structure and function, The 
question of whether the traditional family contributes to 
_ the stability of its members is often discussed. New 
perspectives lead to a greater variety of views г 
the nature and function of the family. National 
determines to some extent how a family 


Jerry L. & Sims, О. Suthern. (National 
A uni drug profile. 

ji 1974, Vol 9(4), 
questionnaire to 24,609 uni- 


versity students using 
ў "technique, in order to 


5 use, 
. attitudes toward drug use, and di i i 5 
E " g emographic variables 


drug use. Results indicate the 3 most 
- frequently uel drugs are alcohol (46.3%), tobacco 
(26.3%), and marihuana (15.5%). The most striking 
finding concerning attitudes was that both users and 
. nonusers emphasized the social and individual aspects of 
t 
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drug use rather than legal or moral aspects. A profile ofa 
typical university drug user was constructed based ond 
personal background variables and 2 student status 
variables. A discussion of the study's advantages over 
rei surveys of college drug use is included. (20 ref)—F, 

9443. Sue, Stanley; Smith, Ronald E. & Gilbert, 
Renee. (U Washington) Biasing effects of pretrial 
publicity on judicial decisions. Journal of Criminal 
Justice, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 163-171.—In a 4-factor — 
design, the effects on judicial decisions of sample (102 
undergraduates vs 100 nonstudents over 18 yrs of age), 
sex з S, pretrial publicity (damaging and relevant vs 
irrelevant), and judge's instructions (warning to diste- 
gard pretrial publicity vs a neutral statement) were 
examined. Results indicate that sample and judges 
instructions had no effects on verdicts, recommendations 
for sentencing, or ratings of the stren| h of the 

rosecution and defense's cases. Pretrial publicity, 
owever, exerted a strong influence defense's verdicts 
and ratings of the prosecution’s case, particularly among 
females. It is suggested that pretrial publicity may see 
to affect evaluations of the evidence presented at the 
trial.—Journal abstract. F 

9444. Thomas, L. Eugene. (U Connecticut) Genera: 
tional discontinuity in beliefs: An exploration oe 
generation gap. Journal of Social Issues, 1974, Vol 30; ), 
1-22.—Data from college students and their et | 
indicate striking generational differences on à ne m. 
time perspective. Results suggest that arguments FS 
counterculture is emerging among youth concentra! 
the value orientation level, while the дешк de 
notion of a generation gap focus almost entirely 
level of attitudes. (47 ref) 

9445. Thomas, Mrs Howell. Prostitui 
Britain today. Social Defence, 1972(Oct), he 
14-26.—Presents arguments for changing ке к 
ing to sexual offenses. Past laws, present enm h 
suggestions for effecting change are describi Circle) The 

. Tifft, Larry L. (U Illinois, po. of ice 
"cop personality" reconsi . Jo 
Science & Administration, 1974(Sep), Vol 23у ke 
— Tested the hypothesis that “working perso Ч attitudes 
police develop from task-related values E " 
created by specialized roles rather than ations and 
factors or personality traits. Participant О cand ucted 
interviews of police-citizen interactions ues 5 environ: 
in 5 police units performing different tas F to each of 
ment variables were differentially importa were doci- 
the police units. Attitudes toward сїшеп ч unit 
mented by police district, race, and opi show that 
with all variables found to interact. Resu 6. citizen- 
unit or task-specific attitudes were dominan! 
police encounters. (18 ref)—R. J. Albers. U 

9447. Т, Louis N. & Cook, as vidi 

lorado) itioned autonomic 0! 
tional indicators of racial attitude. Journal of PESTA 
& Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol тшде тезше 
— Present physiological techniques of ue “rection: Al 
ment tap attitude intensity ры not isum upon 
alternative physiological technique, ndi! 
eared а a за generalization oen 
autonomic responses, was tested to dete! 


$ 
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would provide a bidirectional indicator of attitude. 24 
white undergraduates with favorable or unfavorable self- 
reported attitudes toward blacks were conditioned to 
statements having no racial content which they had 
previously evaluated as "bad." Subsequently, they were 
presented with statements with racial content; the latter 
were sentences which would be differentially evaluated 
as "good" or "bad" by persons with dissimilar racial 
attitudes. It was hypothesized that racial attitude would 
predict conditioned autonomic responses elicited by the 
generalization statements. Groups differing in racial 
attitude could be distinguished on the basis of their 
conditioned responses to the race-related generalization 
statements. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9448. Tuteur, Werner. (Elgin State Hosp, IL) The 
Chicago Eleven trial and its psychiatric implications. In 
L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered offender: 1. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75. 

9449. Vinod, Mahendra C. (Fiji Coll of Agriculture, 
Nausori) Agricultural education for women. New Guinea 
Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 6(2), 50-52.—Suggests that 
women should play a major part in rural agricultural 
programs in developing countries. Women are consid- 
ered suitable agricultural extension officers in Papua 
New Guinea because they can comfortably approach 
other women, who can then influence their husbands to 
adopt new procedures. Feminine characteristics of 
patience and respectfulness are seen as potentially useful 
with farmers, who are often resistant to change. It is 
suggested that course content in training be guided by 
local needs and objectives.—C. Wright. 

9450. Vista Hill Psychiatric Foundation. (San Diego, 
CA) Drug X: The most dangerous drug on earth. Dru 
Abuse & Alcoholism Newsletter, 1974(Oct), Vol 3(7), 1-4. 
—Describes the statistics on alcohol abuse, citing data 
Concerning (a) the 10,000,000 Americans who are 
dependent upon alcohol, with its usage by them out of 
control; (b) the several-hour length of the intoxication 
State it produces; (c) the 25,000 traffic deaths that are 
associated with alcohol ingestion; (d) the 35-50% of all 
arrests and 50% of all rapes commited while the offender 
18 under the influence of alcohol; (e) the suicide rate 
among alcoholics which is 6-20 times higher than in the 
general population; (f) the family problems, including 
Moa ions divorces, and desertions that result either 
5306 or indirectly from alcohol abuse; (g) ће 
sick оше loss to industry in days absent from work and 

Hs cave and compensation benefits; (h) the brain 
holes" eventually irreversible, that comes from alco- 
and m; 0 the tension and depression that accompany it; 
bor) alcohol as the first step in the ladder to misuse of 
QE Pn drugs. Factors responsible for the high rate 
E oni ol abuse in this country are discussed, and 
| mendations are made for resolution of the prob- 
€m.— R. S. Albin. 
da) BL, Vogel-Sprott, M. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Cana- 

FS "light" and “heavy” social drinking: 
hal of отрісанопе and hypotheses. Quarterly Jour- 
Dui der on Alcohol 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 
уг old m -—Obtained data on drinking from 131 18-67 
estimat men: S's mean “typical” dose of alcohol was 

ed from the percentage of absolute alcohol in his 
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customary beverage times the amount drunk on each — 
occasion. The mean typical dose was .924 ml/kg, and 
mean frequency of drinking was 2.46 times/wk. Dose 
and frequency were significantly related to age. It is 
suggested that construction of age norms on dose and 
frequency could help to provide an empirical definiti 
of light and heavy social drinking, to chart changes in 
social drinking over time, and to provide a means of 
identifying deviant and possibly “prealcoholic” drinkers. - 
—Journal abstract. р 
9452. Wainer, Howard. (U Chicago) Predicting = 
outcome of the Senate trial of Richard M. Nixon, - 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 404-406. _ 
—Tested a prediction model for individual voting - 
behavior in the US Senate. A prediction is made abou 
the results of the impeachment trial of Richard M; | 
Nixon. 1 
9453. Wilkinson, Kenneth P. (Pennsylvania State U) A 
behavioral approach to measurement and analysis o 
community field structure. Rural Sociology, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 39(2), 247-256.— Discusses procedures that could be 
used as behavioral indicators of community action. _ 
Actors and roles are identified based on a 5-р Р 
model: awareness, organization, decision, resource mo- _ 
bility, and resource allocation. The procedures described — 
should provide means for further explication of commu- _ 
nity field structure. dx 
. Britis 


methods. An alternat 
model of child-centeredness applicable to the culture 


wardly mobile one. It is concluded s 
ren in the slums need vast financial: 
resources to improve their conditions before an attempt 
is made to change their attitudes.—Journal abstract. 
(Bronchitis Screening Cus 
Aalborg, Denmark) Drug use and social in à 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 94), 
531-540.—Administered а questionnaire to 251 Danish - 


aders to test the “diffusion approach" and - 


9th 
“subsulture theory” of drug use. According to the - 


diffusion approach, drug users are considered innovators 
or introducers, while the subculture theory views drug. 
users as deviants. Questions concerning hash use, 
categorizing respondents as users, triers, Or nontriers; * 
and questions concerning sociometry, categorizing res- 
pondents on "interaction," "like best" and leadership 
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- dimensions, were analyzed. Although results do not lend 
- support to either hypothesis, both approaches аге still 
considered valuable in the study of nonmedical drug use. 
Problems involved with the reliability of drug studies are 
indicated.—F. Beyer. — . 
9456. Young, R. E.; Schubert, E. & Jacka, M. 
(Monash U, Clayton, Vic, Australia) Hopes and fears in 
— Papua New Guinea 1972-73: A pilot study. New Guinea 
—— Psychologist, 1974(Aug), Vol 6(2), 56-62.—Used an 
3 Beaded interview approach to study hopes and fears 
- of 404 male and 144 female Papua New Guineans prior 
to the country's attaining self-government.. Interviews 
_ were conducted by trained college students in their home 
villages. The volume and range of concerns were found 
to be similar to those of People in other countries. 
Results indicate a high level of concern with economic 
development and with potential disunity and violence. A 
concern with the possibility of unwanted changes in 
family life also appeared: and it is suggested that welfare 
policies be developed to cope with this concern, It is 
concluded that these individual concerns reflect the 
issues of self-government and that the government 
should respond appropriately to them by controlling 
violence and other social [tea tu Wright. 

9457. Zimmermann, Robert. [Drug abuse by high 
school students in a large city.] (Germ) Zeitschrift = 
Klinische арн E und Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 
22(2), 169-179.—Reports on a survey undertaken at 
several high schools in Essen, West Germany, in 
1968-1971. Frequency of drug abuse among students 
was less than expected. Only a few significant differences 
occurred between users and nonusers. Among the user 
group relations with parents were more tense, social 
achievement and motivation were lower, interests tended 
to focus on literature and music, and leisure activities 
were more sociable. The socialization was with their age 

rs and was satisfactory, but not intense emotio: , 

ashish was the principal drug used.—S. D. Babe k 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL 
PROCESSES 

9458. Beck, Don E. & Berg, Robert C. (North Texas 
| State U) Communication through confrontation: A case 
_ study in intergroup conflict reduction. Texas Personnel 
- & Guidance Association Journal, 1973(Mar), Vol 2(1), 

.13-22.—Defines conflict management and formulates 3 
Principles of conflict reduction which were successfully 
реа оп one occasion at North Texas State University. 

here are 2 ways of handling conflict: that of the 
Agitator, who seeks to create, enlarge, and perpetuate the 
Conflict; and the method which uses the influence of an 
arbitrator. It is emphasized that the 3 principles cited 
. might not work at other times and ges. and that 


- conflict management requires great . (16 ref)—H. 
Crouch. 


9459. Burke, Ronald J.; Firth, John & 
Chery. (York U, Faculty of Administrative Studies, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Husband-wife compati: 
bility and the management of stress. Journal of Socia 
Psychology, 1 74(Dec), Vol 94(2), 243-252.— Various 
types of husband-wife interpersonal compatibility de- 
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* problem-solving. Data were obtained | 
total of 189 husband-wife pairs. Results indicate that , - 
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rived from the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation inventory (FIRO-B), were related to severa] 
measures of pair success in managing or dealing with 
occupational and life stresses. Types of compatibility 
included (a) interchange compatibility, (b) originator 
compatibility, and (c) reciprocal compatibility. The 
dependent variables were oriented towards mutual 
helping, open 2-way communication, and effective joint 
arately from a 


husband-wife compatibility as measured by the FIRO-B 
was not strongly 
ment. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Communication 


9460. Adler, Leonore L. & Iverson, Marvin A. 
(Adelphi U) Interpersonal distance as a function of task 
difficulty, praise, status orientation, and sex of partner. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 683-692. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with undergraduates (0 
measure interpersonal distance between Ss and confeder- 
ates in the laboratory. 216 undergraduates were used in 
Exp I and 36 male dyads in Exp II. Ss placed theme 
relatively far away from partners who attered them an 
who were ascribed lower status. In turn, they sat farther. 
from subordinates who praised them after н 
difficult in comparison with an easy task. Their er 
distance from partners of high status did not s 
across conditions. Results suggest that social dine ү 
experienced in status-oriente relationships is mane j 
interpersonal physical distance. Differences in p d 
sonal distance were more reliable in same-sex arial 
male-female partners. Men tended to be more a fe 
and more distant than women. (24 ref)—Jour! Di 

9461. Anderson, Alonzo B. (U California, $2 nd goal 
Combined effects of interpersonal attractor a wi 
path clarity on the ipee Bu > " 

Journal of Personality & Е ifer- 
1975 0an). Vol SI 68-75.—Examined possible dif 
ential effects of value similarity and g 
the cohesiveness of small groups. 40 ш it 
uates were forméd, 20 high and 20 1904 
similarity, and examined during 2 en The 2nd 
session asked Ss to get to know each other. шей Ше 
sessionpresented a specific task penis dicate thal 
manipulation of goal-path clarity. Res nal attraction 
(a) in the Ist session, reported mtap o i the 2 d 
was a function of value similarity, and Oi ‘mila 
session, only goal-path clarity (and not ye А 
or prior attraction level) affected cone ae s 
tance of the extent of goal orientation 1n € iscussed. 
variables that affect group. cohesiveness 15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


їп value 
“The Ist 


Worchel, 
Folger, Robert. (U North Carolina, Chape 
threat to behavioral б) 
Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 306), es 
pothesized that an individual experie 
when he sees another person's freed irected OW 4 
even though the threatening act 15 по! initially 1а 
the observer. 110 female un: lergraduat® ired 10 discuss 
5 topics in the order in which they desi’ jon If 
them. Then they overheard a tapee. 


related to measures. of stress manage- - . 


TP x. б ТЧЧ eee 
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which a person's (B) freedom was threatened by Person of Psychology, 1974, Vol 9(2), 117-128.—16 male and 16 
A (threat), threatened by A and then restored by the E female 19- to 21-year-old Japanese student volunteers f 
(restored), or not threatened by A (no threat). The 5 — were interviewed either by a high-status or by an equal- _ 
expected to interact with either the threatener, the status confederate. In the forward-lean condition (used 
threatened individual, or a neutral person. Following the for half the interviews) the interviewer leaned forward | 
brief conversation, S rated the 5 MET Results indicate 20° while in the backward-lean condition he leaned - 
that the initially most preferred topic declined in backward 20°. Distance from S stayed constant for the 2 f 
desirability in the threat condition significantly more conditions. Speech and video records measured Б 
than in the restored and no-threat conditions. This effect contact, pauses during speech, total speaking time, | 
was obtained regardless of the individual with whom the average response latency, physical movements, and — 
S expected future interaction. Results support the smiling. After the interview, Ss rated the interviewer on. 
hypothesis that reactance can be aroused by implication. 20 contrasting adjective pairs and on 2 interpersonal 
—Journal abstract. attraction measures. Factor analyses run separately for 
9463. Ashour, Ahmed S. (U Alexandria, Faculty of male and female Ss for the nonverbal behaviors revealed 
Commerce, Egypt) Individual differences in coalitional 3 factors for both sexes, only 2 of which for males and 3 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, out of 16 for females showed communalities of less than иц 
1975(Jan) Vol 31(1), 1-6.—Studied individual differ- .40: Status manipulation had greater effects upon females. — 
ences in coalitional behavior using 60 male undergradu- than upon males. Females also showed greater responsiv- — 
ates. Variables representing the choice of partner and ity to posture manipulation. Forward-leaning interview- — 
bargaining on payoff were correlated with one another ers appeared more polite and more flexible than | 
and with some personality variables (G. H. Shure and R. backward-leaners to Ss of both sexes. (24 ref)—E. 
1. Meeker’s conciliation, risk avoidance, external control, Gavin. р; 
and suspiciousness scales). Findings indicate that partner 9467. Carlsmith, J.; › Mark & Landauer, T. К. 
wer preference was significantly related to initial (Stanford U) Children's іепсе to adult requests; _ 
argaining demands and bargaining endurance. The Interactive effects of anxiety arousal and apparente $ 
bargaining variables of initial demands, final demands, punitiveness of the adult. Journal of Personality & Social 
concessions, and endurance were significantly related to Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 822-828.—Examined ; E 
one another. External control was significantly related to the effects of (a) ippen ния or rewarding Е 
pos power preference and bargaining concessions. characteristics and (b) anxiety-provokin, or, rel 
esults suggest that differences in coalitional behavior experimental settings on 52 reschool chil dren's obedi- 8 
that occur independently of situational variation have a ence to adult requests. In the Ist session, each child зама 
significant systematic component. (16 ref)—Journal videotape of an unfamiliar adult interacting either _ 
abstract. sitively or punitively with another child. Several da 
9464. Blakar, Rolv M. (U Oslo, Norway) An experi- fate, each child was shown either an anxiety provoking 7 
mental method for inquiring into communication. ог an innocuous film. Immediately afterwards the chil 24 
European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(4), was asked by the adult he had seen earlier on videotape E: 
415-425.— Describes tests of an experimental method for to pick up 150 scattered tennis balls, and unobtrusive — ' 
inquiring into the organization of an act of communica- measures of the child's obedience were obtained. Inthe — 
tion. Basically, the method creates an interactional relaxed condition, a Арея positive adult obtained . 
Setting where one of the basic prerequisites for successful more obedience; їп the anxiety-provoking condition, à - 
communication is not satisfied. Test Ss interacted under previously negative adult was obeyed more. Results | 
the false belief that they were sharing the same support a 2-process conception of obedience and suggest. Е 
Psychological frame. As they tried to diagnose their а reinterpretation of earlier findings on “responsiveness 
communication difficulties and apply different therapeu- — to social reinforcement" in terms of compliance. (16 ref) - 
lic tools to improve communication, E observed the —Journal abstract. i a 
effects of a variety of basic phenomena on communica- 9468. Carr, Suzanne J. & Dabbs, James M. (Spel Dot E 
n Another experiment is presented which reveals Coll) The effects of lighting, distance and intimacy of — 
ifferences in communication between couples with and topic on verbal and visual behavior. Soc: > 
Without schizophrenic offspring. (23 ref)—Journa! 1974(Dec), Vol 370), 592-600.—Examined how 88, 
abstract, assess degree of intimacy and how they respond to 
9465. Boettinger, Henry M. Moving mountains or The intimacy. 40 female undergraduates answered 3 noninti- 
art and craft of letting others see things your way. New mate questions in a baseline interview and 3 intimate _ 
ork, NY: Collier, 1974. ix, 340 p. $1.95.—Presents questions in an experimental interview, in which they sat _ 
Suggestions for improving a person's ability to communi- far from or near to E in a brightly or dimly lit room. _ 
Cate with others, find and develop new ideas, structure Dependent variables included verbal and visual behavior Be 
NW Presentation of these ideas, and get the ideas across and questionnaire тош 55 reduced verbal disclo- 
Other people. Psychological hints for increasing sure and eye contact during the intimate interview. E 1 
IM effectiveness and for getting and sustaining rated the Dim and Near conditions as more intimate anc 
er people's attention are discussed. less appropriate than the Bright and Far, respectively, _ 
ke 466. Bond, Michael H. & Shiraishi, Daisuke. (Chi- and they preferred the Near over the Far condition. x 1 
leas U Hong Kong, Chung Chi Coll) The effect of body the Dim condition, Ss decreased eye conch Mi 
and status of an interviewer on the non-verbal increased latency to talk, but the Near- Far distino 
avior of Japanese interviewees. International Journal did not affect behavior. It is concluded that intimacy | 
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may be independent of appropriateness and preference 
and may affect verbal and visual behaviors differently. 
—Journal abstract. 

9469. Chapman, Antony J. (U Wales Inst of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Humorous laughter in children. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 42-49.—Examined the notion that the sharing of 
humor enhances overt expressive responses (laughter and 
smiling) and humor ratings. Independent groups of 70 7- 
and 8-yr-old children listened on eadphones to amusing 
material. They were tested alone or in dyads or triads 
with confederates of the same sex. In triads, duration of 
laughter and smiling was inversely related to the amount 
that confederates looked at one another; this was the 
case whether confederates were thought to be listening to 
the same or different recordings. Laughter and smiling 
scores support the notion that sharing the social situation 
is crucial in the facilitation of “humorous laughter." A 
theory of socially facilitated laughter is propre which 
draws upon social-facilitation drive theory and the 
tension-reduction aspects of humor theory. (48 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9470. Chertock, Sanford L. (U Montana) Effect of 
music on cooperative problem solving by children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 986. 
— Studied the effects of 4 different sound conditions (art 
music, mood music, adults reading aloud, and no sound) 
on cooperative behaviors in 140 6-9 yr olds. Data from a 
time-sampling analysis show that noncooperative behav- 
iors were greater under no sound and adults reading 
aloud, and were reduced under the other 2 conditions. 

9471. Davies, Ivor K. (Indiana U, Audio-Visual Ctr) 
Some aspects of a theory of advice: The management of 
an instructional developer-client, evaluator-client rela- 
tionship. Instructional Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(4), 
351-373.—Examines the special nature of the client-in- 
structional developer and client-evaluator relationship 
within the broader and more general context of a theory 
of advice. An analysis is made of the differing sets of 
assumptions and expectations that may underlie the 
"relationship, for which 3 common models are recognized. 
7 successive phases through which a relationship can 

typically pass are described in terms of a cycle which 
runs үе to the cycle of task-oriented activities more 
usually recognized. Both cycles, relationship-oriented 
- and task-oriented, need to be managed in such a way 
that the 2 on-going sets of activity are as compatible as 
possible. After considering a number of general factors 
that contribute overall to effective relationships, it is 
concluded that effectiveness seems to be a product of 
how the relationship is actually viewed. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
. 9472. Dovidio, John F. & Morris, William N. (U 
Delaware) Effects of stress and commonality of fate on 
helping behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 145-149.—Studied the joint 
effects of stress and commonality of fate on helping 
behavior in a 2 X 2 factorial design. 63 undergraduates 
were randomly assigned to | of 4 coriditions in which (a) 
S and а confederate are both awaiting an’ ех] 


is awaiting an experiment involving electric shock while * 
the confederate is awaiting an innocuous. word-associa- 
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` ignored, their expectations as- to 
“attention they should 
E 4 d 1 ‘periment +. 

involving electric shock (high stress-common fate); (b) S. - 
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tion experiment stress—dissimilar dissimilar fate); (c) Sis 
awaiting the word association experiment while the 
confederate awaits shock (low stress-dissimilar fate); 
and (d) S and the confederate are both awaiting an 
innocuous word association experiment (low stress-com- 
mon fate). Results indicate that high stress, as comy 
to low stress, facilitates helping if the potential recipient 
is in the same stressful situation but inhibits helping if 
the potential recipient is in a dissimilar and less stressful 
situation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9473. Fischer, Donald G. & Burdeny, Terry C. (U 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Individual shifts and 
group-shift phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 939-954.—Studied the effect of 
group composition on individual decisions by having93- 
man groups of male undergraduates discuss caution: 
oriented life dilemma items chosen from the Choice 
Dilemmas Questionnaire (CDQ). Ss were grouped as 
either high, moderate, or low risk takers and voro 
the C in isolation, in groups, and again in 180 ation. 
Results indicate that (a) there are individual changes in 
decision which are not reflected in an over-all group 
change; (b) stability of decisions is influenced by үп 
orientation; (c) majority position exerts disproportional 
influence on group decisions; (d) homogeneous groups 
do not shift; and (e) conformity, compromise ш, 
attitude change effects are evident. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9474. Garner, Katherine & Deutsch, Mortem 
York U) Cooperative behavior in dyads: [2 
dissimilar goal orientations and differing eX Tu 
about the partner. Journal of Conflict pe 
1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 634-645.—Investigated tl е nat M 
of the interaction between cooperative and Mp. 

rsons. It was hypothesized that coopera ан 
would decrease over time in ia whl 18 
2. Ss were 60 male undergraduates. Pairs, in ia 
was competitive and the other cooperative, pr ental 
trials of a Prisoners Dilemma game. 3 © 
conditions were created by varying, 
information each S received about his p: as onl 
tion. A decrease in cooperative behavior He font 
when Ss believed that their (dissimilar y Whe Ss 
artner had the same orientation as themse i ;esimilàf 
ad veridical information about their partner fi 
orientation, there was a significant increase in Ss has 
tive behavior over time for both members orientation: 
no information about their partners Du time. Data 
cooperative behavior remained stable oe role 
are discussed in terms of the active VS passive: 


en 
which. they 
by Ss in transforming interpersonal situations 


confront.—Journal abstract. z х 
9475. Geller, Daniel М.; Goodstein, LY" ciy U 

Maury & Sternberg, Wendy С. топо нед of 

New York) On being ignored: Ше action. 500 

violation of implicit rules of social in 

гу, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 541-556 


receive are no dim! 
experience of being ignored was analytes for $ 
violations of some of the implic мі 
interaction. A’ technique was develop 


female confederates systematically igno 


college students in a laboratory setting. The hypothesis 
that ignored Ss would participate less in the conversation 
than the 28 Ss in the control condition was confirmed. Ss 
did not react to being ignored by leaving, or expressing 
anger, but by evaluating themselves and their confeder- 
ates less favorably than did controls. When given an 
opportunity to reward one of the confederates, ignored 
Ss responded by rewarding less than did controls. 
—Journal abstract. 

9476, Goffman, Erving. (U Pennsylvania) Frame 
analysis: An essay on the organization of experience. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1974. ix, 586 

‚ $12.50.—Discusses the rationale of frame analysis, a 
method of studying how situations are defined and how 
various alternatives to ordinary activities (e.g. dreams, 
tests, fictional dramas, and playfulness) are developed. 
This type of analysis is also applied to everyday 
language, and its implications for a systematic sociologi- 
cal study of subjective experiences are examined. 

9477. Halprin, Lawrence & Burns, Jim. (Lawrence 
Halprin & Assoc, San Francisco, CA) Taking part: A 
workshop approach to collective creativity. Cambridge, 
MA: MIT Press, 1974. xv, 328 p. $9.95.—Describes an 
coe to the planning, “doing,” and accomplishment 
of group projects and experiences—the Take Part 
Process. The workshop orientation of the process, its 
application to varied situations (e.g. therapy of groups 
and families, community activities, political planning, 
and teaching), detailed descriptions of specific ake Part 
Process workshops, and specific guidelines for designing 
and conducting workshops are discussed. 

9478. Horai, Joann; Naccari, Nicholas & Fatoullah, 
Elliot. (Hofstra U) The effects of expertise and physical 
attractiveness upon opinion agreement and liking. 
Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 601-606.—Varied 
Source cl aracteristics of expertise (high, low, or no 
information) and physical attractiveness (high, low, or no 
photograph) їп а 3 X 3 factorial design to examine their 
effects on the opinion agreement of 80 9th-grade girls. As 
росі, opinion agreement was greater for ће physi- 
cally attractive source than for the nondiffering unattrac- 
live or unpictured sources and the high expert than for 
the nondiffering low expert or the source about whom no 
information was given. The nondiffering attractive and 
Unpictured sources were liked more than the unattractive 
Source.—Journal abstract. 

9479. Howard, William & Crano, William D. (Michi- 
ка State U) Effects of sex, conversation, location, and 
high " ‘observer group on bystander intervention in a 
491-507 Situation. Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 
oe .— Studied the response of naive college Ss to the 
i rent theft of another's books in a naturalistic field 
Bunt Consistent with previous laboratory re- 
Du the size of the O group had an appreciable 
vi te influence on intervention behavior. Sex of 
conver physical location of the encounter, and prior 
n gen between victim and bystander also proved 
tiall uut determinants of helping in this poten- 
CERT ang situation. Implications of these results for 
discussed. (2 dete models of bystander intervention are 

9480, Ingham, Roper (U Soutihampion, England) 

, : uthhampton, En 
Preferences for seating arrangements ge countries: 
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International Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol 9(2 £f 
105-115.—83 male and 62 female English Ss and 67 ke. a 
and 89 female Swedish Ss who made up 3 subsamples of 
psychology students, nonpsychology students, and non- 
university Ss for each country, matched for age, educa- 
tion, and occupation, registered their seating arrange- | 
ment preferences, using a questionnaire method intro- | 
duced by R. Sommer (see PA, Vol 40:2826). Swedish Ss 
chose significantly more face-to-face (opposite) seating 
arrangements than English Ss, and Swedes avoided right- 1 
angle seating arrangements. On 10 of 17 items, Swedes | 
showed greater consistency of choice than English Ss, _ 
with a paired-comparison test revealing a low nonsignifi- 
cant t-value that may be related to Swedes’ avoidance 
right-angle seating arrangements. Evidence concei 
effects of increasing intimacy on preferred choi 
proved inconclusive. Possible explanations based up 
earlier observations of behavior in various kinds of - 
situations in Sweden and in England lead to suggested | 
implications for intercultural interactions. (23 ref) —E. A. | 
Gavin. g 
9481. Kohn, Martin & Parnes, Barbara. (William - 


ic es p 
1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 165-175.—Conducted 2 st ? 
with a total of 64 preschool children to test the 
hypothesis that a child's scores on 2 factor-analy 
derived dimensions of social-emotional functioning 
directly related to the кн and type of his peer 
interactions. In study 1 3 measures of O-rated peer 
interaction correlated negatively and significantly with 
high scores on the Apathy-Withdrawal dimension. hna 
study 2 observation-based frequency counts showed a 
high frequency of solitary behavior for apathetic-with- — | 
drawn Ss, as well as a number of qualitative differences — 
between the groups in kinds of interactive behavior: 
angry-defiant Ss tended to be both verbal and negative- - 
hostile, while apathetic-withdrawn children, when they — 
did interact, were unable to cope with aggression — 
directed at them by their peers. —Journal abstract. S 
9482. Kroeker, L.; Forsyth, Douglas R. & Haase, — 
Richard F. (U Rochester, Counseling & Special Services) 
Evaluation of a poli human relations program. 
Professional Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 140-154. E 
— naa an encounter-group or T-group method in - 


in an attempt to increase communication _ 
between inner-city youths and policemen. 47 policemen _ 
were randomly assigned to | of 3 treatment or | of 3 | 
control groups. 41 inner-city youths met the treatment 
oup criterion of attending at least 4 workshops, and 30 
served as a control group; mean age was 18.1 yrs. The 
‘Alienation Index Inventory and a projective test consist- 
ing of stories written in response to 4 pictures were 
administered to 2 of the 3 treatment groups before and 


after the training period. Analysis of variance indicated 


no significant differences which could be attributed to - 

rogram effects. Significant effects of pretesting and 
significant differences between the police and youths іп - 
alienation and the perception of intergroup relations are _ 
discussed. It is suggested that the lack of program effects _ 


may be related to the lack of randomness in p 
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assignment of the youths to the experimental and control 
groups. (19 ref) — В. Lindsey. 

9483. Lamm, Helmut & Trommsdorff, Gisela. (U 
Mannheim, W Germany) Group versus individual 
performance on tasks requiring ideational proficiency 
(brainstorming): A review. European Journal of Social 

Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(4), 361-388.—Reviews experi- 
ments in brainstorming, comparing individual vs group 
performance measures. Ss produced ideas relevant to 

jven tasks, while refraining from evaluating the ideas. 
esults indicate that Ss brainstorming in small grou| 
roduced fewer ideas than Ss brainstorming individually. 
emm that might be responsible for the inferiority of 
ups are discussed, especially the role of social 
inhibition because of its relevance to possible further 
research. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9484. Larntz, Kinley. (U Minnesota, St Paul) Reanaly- 
sis of Vidmar's data on the effects of decision 
alternatives on verdicts of simulated jurors. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
123-125.—Proposes a simple probabilistic model for 
explaining the effects of limiting the number of decision 
alternatives available to a decision maker. The model 
holds that the possible decisions in the restricted case are 
distributed in the same proportions as in the unrestricted 
case. N. Vidmar's data (see PA, Vol 48:7169) on juror 
verdicts were reanalyzed using this model and appear to 
be well fit by the model.—Journal abstract. 

9485. Lynch, Denis J. (U Toledo) A-B type and the 
relationship between police officers and ghetto citizens. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), Vol 10(4), 
434-440.—Investigated the A-B therapist-type distinc- 
tion in a study in which pance officers interviewed black 
male ghetto citizens with the goal of eliciting personal 
information. Analysis was based on 13 dyads, 7 with a B 
interviewer and 6 with an A interviewer. Police Ss were 
white and had a mean age of 34.4 yrs. Citizen Ss were 
black and had a mean age of 23.5 yrs. Contrary to 

redictions, 4s were not more successful than Bs; 

_ further, Bs were better liked by the citizens and tended to 
be rated as more trustworthy. In turn, Bs rated the 
citizens as more likable than did As. Citizens interviewed 

- by As tended to rate themselves as less active and potent 

following the interview than did citizens interviewed by 
- Bs. The value of the complementary hypothesis in 
interpreting the results is noted, as well as the contrib- 
ution of the citizens' social class to the superior 
performance of the Bs.—Journal abstract. 

9486. Monteverde, Frank J.; Paschke, Richard & 

"Tedeschi, James T. (State U New York, Albany) The 

. effectiveness of honesty and deceit as influence tactics. 
Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 583-591.—40 male 
undergraduates possessed a unilateral power advantage 
over a simulated opponent in a Prisoner's Dilemma 

game. In response to the Ss' threats demanding a 

cooperative response, the simulated target's verbally 
announced behavioral intentions and his subsequent 
responses were manipulated ina 2 х 2 factorial design: 

Honest-Compliant, Honest-Defiant, Dishonest-Compli- 

ant, and Dishonest-Defiant. Ss sent more threats to a 

compliant than a defiant target. When the target was 
Honest-Compliant, he converted the Ss into mutual 
cooperators; but when he was Dishonest-Compliant, Ss 
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exploited him. While behavioral defiance generally 
inhibited Ss from sending threats, when the defiant 
target used deceit in the form of announcing intentions 
to comply, he induced Ss to make themselves vulnerable 
to exploitation.—Journal abstract. 

9487. Myers, David G. & Bach, Paul J. (Hope Coll, 
Holland, MI) Discussion effects on militarism-pacifism: 
A test of the group polarization hypothesis. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 
741-747.—Studied group-induced change processes in 2 
experiments using a military decision simulation. In Exp 
I, 2 groups of relatively pacifistic Ss (doves) and 
relatively militaristic Ss (hawks) (85 undergraduates) 
were separated for discussion of hypothetical situations 
relevant to their value differences. It was predicted that 
discussion within the homogeneous communities of 
doves and hawks would increase the polarization 
between the 2 communities. Contrary to prediction, both 
communities of Ss shifted to increased pacifism follow- 
ing discussion. Exp II, with 117 Ss, replicated this 
attitude shift and explored informational and normative 
influence explanations of it. Results indicate that 
informational mechanisms were operating; support was 
not obtained for social comparison processes.—Journa 


abstract. 

9488. Pedersen, Darhl M. & Shears, Loyda M. 
(Brigham Young U) Effects of an interpersonal game 
and of confinement on personal space. Journal d 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol P 4 
838-845.— Pretested pairs of male junior college stu 
(N = 170) on 5 personal space measures. They were 
then randomly assigned to 1 of 3 treatments: p. i 
played an interpersonal game), confinement (Ss 
confined in a cubicle in which they were by 
together), and control (Ss were separated). AM d 
were posttested on the measures. Personal spa! ts for 
reduced from pre- to posttesting across all treatment 
6 of 8 scores. An analysis of significant Treatmi 
Testing interactions indicated а larger 
space reduction for both experimental ваа the 

е control group. No difference was found се Ws 
2 experimental groups. Finally, ersonal spi 
reduced for the control group on havio! ; 
but not on simulated measures.—Journal a sidered: 

9489. Riedesel, Paul L. (U Tulsa) Bales ip differen 
A critical analysis of popularity and небо р 551-504 
tiation. Sociometry, 1974(Dec), Vol at ), 
—Shows that sociometric measures of popularity v» ү 
many students of leadership differentiation € a 
serious bias. Unless corrected by a stan hy and mày 
measures misrepresent the popularity hierarc' Ву ation 
result in faulty estimation of the ашат Bales’ 
instrumental expressive leadership.. Some 0! d within the 
basic data are questioned and reinterpret ошти! 
framework of Р. Blau's theory of integra?" 
abstract. А раа? 

9490. Scott, W. E. & Cherrington, ompetitives 
U, Graduate School of Business) Effects of cont conti 
cooperative, and individualistic reinforce Psychol 
gencies. Journal of Personality & Social dergradual 
1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 748-758.—OF 135 unc i petitive 
those who were told that they were ed bi gher Jevels od 
contingency produced more an report 
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arousal and less interpersonal attraction than Ss who 
were told they were in cooperative or individualistic 
contingencies. Those who were rewarded in the various 
conditions reported higher levels of interpersonal attrac- 
tion and task attractiveness, but there was little evidence 
of a differential effect. It is concluded that the behavioral 
effects of cooperative and competitive conditions depend 
upon the reinforcement contingencies in effect. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9491. Shubik, Martin; Wolf, Gerrit & Poon, Byron. 
(Yale U) Perception of payoff structure and opponent's 
behavior in related matrix games. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 646-655.—Investigated 
to what extent Ss would recognize similarities between 
payoff matrices that vary in game theoretic information 
conditions. Ss (N = 196) failed to note similarities in 
patterns of payoffs between matrices but did recognize 
patterns of behavior of an opponent, demonstrating the 
importance of behavioral processes as opposed to a 
concern with structures in groups. 

9492. Spoedlers-Claes, Rita. (Ghent State U, Belgium) 
Small-group effectiveness on an administrative task as 
influenced by knowledge of results and sex composition 
of the group. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973, Vol 3(4), 389-401.—Conducted 2 experiments to 
investigate possible extensions of E. A. Locke's theory of 
lask motivation and incentives (1968). In Exp I, using 
192 Ss, the effect of knowledge of results (KR) on small- 
group effectiveness (SGE) was analyzed. The SGE 
Measurements (productivity and group atmosphere) were 
based on a subjective operationalization of the concept 

small group effectiveness.” Results of analysis of 

variance to show the influence of KR on SGE sup rted 
Locke's theory. Exp II compared 64 Ss, in male and 
female groups, to determine whether sex composition of 
the group would have an effect on SGE. Results of f tests 
also supported Locke's theory. Limitations and implica- 
tions of these results are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9493. Terhune, Kenneth W. (Niagara Falls Communi- 
ty Mental Health Ctr, NY) “Wash-in,” “wash-out,” and 
Systemic effects in extended Prisoner's Dilemma. 
Теш of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 

6-685.—Investigated the hypothesis that a long Pris- 
eg Dilemma (PD) game would reveal behavioral 
а ences among motive groups that a short game 
* E d not, A 150-trial PD game, played for money, was 
m To Study the developmental effects of motive 
flict E үе and Ist-trial outcome on cooperation-con- 
pu avior. Ss were 200 18-25 yr old males. Game 
E Ts were matched for their dominance in needs for 

levement, affiliation, or power, as measured by the 
ine: (s) Mone eee Test. Results reveal the follow- 
Pod otive groups developed considerably different 
6) Sea Cooperation-conflict by the end of the games. 
(sini e mone groups did not behave as hypothesized. 
ihe et là! outcomes affected subsequent behavior, but 
Tios ects “washed out” by the end of the games. The 
n ЧА He emphasizes the appropriateness of the systems 
effects tor understanding personality and situational 

9, 494 Social interaction. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Lauren, baut, John; Friedland, Nehemia & Walker, 

"5. (U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Compliance 
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with rules: Some social determinants. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6 

792-801.—Studied adherence to rules as a function of 
parterne of interdependence inherent in rulemaker-indi- ] 
vidual interactions as well as of ies pertaining to | 
rule enforcement procedures. Data fom pm 


it 
rom 96 undergrad 
ates who played a simulated business game show th 
individuals ol ed rules more closely in corresponde 
than in noncorrespondent rulemaker-individual inte 
tions. In the former, adherence to rules was positi ly 
related to the extent of individuals’ participation in the 
rule-making procedure and negatively related to the 
specificity with which rules were defined. These 2 
were reversed in a noncorrespondent rulemaker-indi 
dual interaction. Finally, an effect attributable to the 
presence or absence of surveillance was found in | 
noncorrespondent conditions but not in the correspo 
ent conditions.—Journal abstract. 

9495. Van de Ven, Andrew H. & 
(Kent State U, Graduate School of Business Adminis 
tion) The effectiveness of nominal, delphi, and int 
ing group decision making processes. Academy о 
Management Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 605-62 
—Conducted a formal experimental comparison of the 
effectiveness of alternative group decision-making proc 
esses on an applied problem that was characterized as 
very difficult, had no solution that would be acceptab 
to different interest groups, and aroused highly emotit 
al and subjective reactions (defining job descriptions © 
part-time student dormitory counselors). Effective 
was defined as the quantity of unique ideas generated b 
a group and the ived level of satisfaction group: 
participants experienced with the decision process. 20° 
nominal group technique (NGT), 20 delphi, and 20. 
interacting groups, each composed of 7 heterogeneous | 
members (i.e., undergraduates and university administra- - 
tors), were compared. Results suggest that when con- n 
fronted with a fact-finding e lem on 7 uires E 

led judgment of a group о le, ternative ; 
Кейш en be det qn the Belbecq-Van de Ven 

GT for situations where people are easily brought 

together physically and for рое lems requiring immedi- _ 
ate data, and (b) the Dalkey delphi technique for | 
roblems where the cost of bringing people together is” 
fi . Both the NGT and the delphi method are more - 
effective than the conventional group discussion process, | 
33 ref)—Journal summary. К 
х ве, Melvin N. & Rappaport, Julian. (U - 
Illinois) Personal self-disclosure: Expectancy and situa- - 
tional effects. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Dec), Vol 46), 901-908.—96 male undergradu- 
ates, selected from a pool of 169 because of their high or 
low scores on the Jourard Self-Disclosure Questionnaire 
(JSDQ), were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 conditions of 
specific expectancy, in which they were told that they 
would find it either easy or difficult to self-disclose to à 
stranger interviewer, and 1 of 3 conditions of interview- 
ers’ behavior (personal, impersonal, or no disclosure). 
The JSDQ, scored for anticipated self-disclosure but not 
for recalled self-disclosure, predicted observed perform: | 


ance. The specific expectancy manipulation and the 


intimacy level of topics also had signi 
self-disclosure. A 3-way interaction between gen 
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and ific expectancy and topic intimacy was also 
found. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9497. Bell, Paul A. & Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U) 
n onmental influences on attraction: Effects of heat, 
he Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 479-481. 
—80 undergraduate males received either a positive or a 
negative personal evaluation from an attitudinally 
similar or dissimilar confederate. Experimental sessions 
"were conducted under either comfortably cool(73°F) or 
Luncomfortably hot (92°F) environmental conditions. 
"Attraction toward the confederate was primarily influ- 
enced by the personal evaluation and attitude similarity 
variables. Although high ambient temperatures markedly 
"decreased Ss' affective state, exposure to heat did not 
| consistently lower their attraction toward the confeder- 
| ate. Several procedural differences are proposed to 
account for the inconsistent influence of heat on 
attraction reported in the present and previous research. 
| —Journal abstract. 
9498. Braver, Sanford L. & Barnett, Bruce. (Arizona 
State U) Perception of opponent’s motives and coopera- 
‘tion in a mixed-motive game. Journal of Conflict 
| Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 686-699.—Investigated 
| the hypothesis that the perceived goal and incentives of 
| the other influences an S's behavior in a mixed-motive 
| game. 2 studies were conducted using male undergradu- 
_ ates as Ss, 55 in Study 1 and 32 in Study 2. Study Í used 
| instructions to vary the perceived goal of the other, and 
4 зот values to vary the incentive of the other to defect. 
| Study 2 varied the other's incentive as well as the S's 
| incentive to defect, both by payoff values. Results 
indicate that the perceived goal of the other strongly 
‘influenced the S's cooperation. The incentive of the other 
also affected cooperation, except when the other was 
| assumed to be pursuing a benevolent goal. S's incentive 
| did not affect his cooperation nearly as much as did his 
_ opponent's incentive.—Journal abstract. 
|9499. Brickman, Philip & Bryan, James H. (North- 
western U) Moral judgment of theft, charity, and third- 
| party transfers that increase or decrease equality. 
- Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
- 3I), 156-161.—Suggests that theft and charity are 
- Special cases of transfers within a distribution of goods in 
which the agent of transfer is directly affected by the 
- transfer, either gaining (in theft) or losing (in charity). In 
(a 3rd-party transfer the person effecting the change is 
| one whose own resources are neither increased nor 
| decreased. While charity тау be approved and theft 
E poved regardless of their distributional context, it 
was hypothesized that the evaluation of 3rd-party 
transfers would depend heavily upon their impact on 
equality. 60 5th graders rated a 044 who surreptitious- 
ly modified the distribution of rewards in a 4-person 
| group such that the models outcome was either 
| augmented (by theft), reduced (by charity), or unaffect- 
ed, and the entire distribution was therel у either made 
| more equal or less equal. 3rd-party transfers were viewed 
| more favorably if they increased equality or represented 
a “Robin Hood” transfer. Charitable transfers were also 


"attitude similarity, and personal evaluations. Bulletin of 
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viewed more favorably if they increased equality, while 
thefts were not.—Journal abstract. 

9500. Brickman, Philip & Seligman, Clive, (North. 
western U) Effects of public and private expectancies on 
attributions of competence and interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 4X4), 
558-568.—Explored the relative importance of public 
and private expectancies and possible discrepancies 
between them on judgments of a person’s competence 
and attractiveness. For attributions of competence (Exp 
I with 20 undergraduates), private expectancies were 
more important than public ones, high expectancies were 
more advantageous than low ones, and there was no 

nalty for inconsistency. For ratings of attraction (Exp 
I with 22 undergraduates), public expectancies were 
more important than private ones, low expectancies were 
more se eous than high ones, and there was à 
sharp penalty for inconsistency as well as inaccuracy. It 
is suggested that conflicting strategic pressures toward 
high. low, and accurate expectancies exist, with public 
expectancies that are slightly lower than private expec- 
tancies representing perhaps an optimal compromise. 
—Journal summary. 

9501. Carter, Thomas M. (Albion Coll) A comparison 
of the attitudes of early adolescents with the attitudes 
of adults in respect to patterns of behavior. College 
Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 83), о-и 
pared the attitudes of 110 junior high school studen 
with those of 90 members of a local chapter of Ro 
International on a 7-point rating scale ranging e 
(bad) to +3 (excellent). ore pan sentences illustrat 
the attitudes to be rated. The 7 behavior pate a 
highest by the students were gratitude, good p 
alertness, friendliness, neatness, trustworthiness) 
helpfulness. Rotary members considered hou Be 
worthiness, sense of fair play, sincerity, hel P А 
punctuality, and self-reliance most impor dicat 
technique is considered ambiguous, however, as 


ed by the word "courteous"; should a Mer : 
rson be courteous to a bandit? It is suggest me 


labels should indicate the specific situations an 
tions that are being rated.—A. J. Ter Keurst. ton, TX) 
9502. Cleveland, Sidney E. (VA Hosp. Но о 74. 
Changes in human tissue donation attitudes Behavioral 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health died the pet 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 1-3.—Studie E 
sonal motivations of 30 human tissue dE All Ss 
of The Living Bank, and 30 matched non met , the 
were given the Organ Transplant Que b 
Rorschach, Rotter's Internal-External Con and the 
MMPI, the Thematic Apperception Results show 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study o! Values. ly on basic 
that donors and nondonors differ sharply E 
rsonality factors. Ў 
Ре 9503. Cleveland, Sidney E. (VA Hosp. HOUSP igi 
Personality characteristics, body image 2 ; 
attitudes of organ transplant donors med Behavioral 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Healt licates à 9 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 3-5.—Rep (see РА, vol 
study by S. E. Cleveland and D. L. Johnson C^ rion, 
44:18688) of attitudes toward human СЕ n 
using the Organ Transplant Questionnair P dio night? 


prospective donors were better educated an 
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socioeconomic status than nondonors. Data indicate 
wider acceptance of human donation today by all types 
of S groups in the general population. 

9504. Comazzi, A. & Invernizzi, G. (U Milan, Italy) [A 
study of students' emotional reactions regarding organ 
donation.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 1972(Jul), Vol 
17(3), 215-222.—Administered a questionnaire about 
giving parts of one's body after death to 82 high school 
students of both sexes. Ss showed hesitation about 
donating the heart, but not the cornea or kidney. They 
preferred to accept transplants of artificial organs rather 
than human organs. Animal organs were not viewed 
favorably. Willingness to donate organs seemed to be 
proportional to the sociocultural level. Reluctance to 
donate is interpreted as a transference to the rational 
level of the unconscious fear of mutilation. (English & 
French summaries)—D. Araoz. 

9505. Deci, Edward L.; Benware, Carl & Landy, David. 
(U Rochester) The attribution of motivation as a 
function of output and rewards. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 652-667.—Investigated the effects 
of a performer’s output and level of reward on the 
attributions which Os make about his intrinsic motiva- 
tion and extrinsic motivation. In Exp I with 104 
undergraduates, the level of output (high vs low) and 
hourly payments (high vs low) were varied, and all the 
predicted main effects were obtained. Ss attributed 
greater intrinsic and less extrinsic motivation to perform- 
ers when rewards were low than when they were high. 
They also attributed greater intrinsic and less extrinsic 
Motivation to performers when output was high than 
when it was low. Exp II varied the nature of payment 
with 120 undergraduates. The contingent payments were 
such that the total payment, as well as output, was 
Constant across nature of payment conditions. The 
Predicted interactions were obtained. In the high-outpu- 
l-high-reward conditions, Ss atributed greater extrinsic 
motivation when rewards were contingent than when 
they were noncontingent. In the low-output-low-reward 
conditions, Ss attributed less extrinsic motivation when 
renards were contingent than when they were noncon- 
eot Further, in the high-output-higħ-reward condi- 
Ed Ss attributed less intrinsic motivation when 
ыш 5 were contingent than when they were noncon- 
UE In the low-output-low-reward conditions, they 
ч uted greater intrinsic motivation when rewards 

E contingent than when they were noncontingent. 

i= Feri Cite 
: Dertke, Max C.; Penner, Louis A. & Ulrich, 
вее. (U South Florida, Criminal Justice Program) 
Мер» er's reporting of shoplifting as a function of 
1974(рес) ү and sex. Journal of Social Psychology, 
ing of a ), ol 94(2), 213-221.—Investigated the report- 
diuo ey Observed theft as a function of the race 
aid fox s the thief and the sex of the O. 240 white male 
tohta а е shoppers were given the opportunity either to 
im fa oy report an act of shoplifting or to confirm 
affirm E. а the theft had occurred by responding 
ed by me to a direct question. Thefts were perpetrat- 
female Au кше white female, black male, ог black 
reported xs e crate: Results show that blacks were 
are discu. ud irmed more often than whites. Results 
ssed in terms of (a) behavioral manifestations of 
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race prejudice and (b) prior research on victim character- | 
istics and helping. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 
9507. Enzle, Michael E.; Hansen, Ranald D. & н 
Charles A. (U Connecticut) Causal attribution in the 
mixed-motive game: Effects of facilitory and inhibitory | 
environmental forces. Journal of Personality & Social | 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 50-54.— Studied the | 
effects of environmental forces in a matrix game on 587 | d 
causal attributions for a simulated other's behavior, 
using 124 female undergraduates in a 2 X 2 factorial | | 
design (100% cooperative vs 100% competitive strategy, 
competition-facilitating vs competition-inhibiting ma- 
trix). Significant Matrix X Strategy interactions for 
attribution measures indicate that personal attributions | 
were made for behavior which occurred despite inhibito- | 
ry environmental forces and that environmental attrib- | 
utions were made for behavior which occurred in line | 
with facilitory environmental forces. There was no | 
evidence that causal attributions produced by the 
poate mediated either game behavior or trust and | 
iking for the other.—Journal abstract. M 
9508. Etaugh, Claire & Sanders, Sharon. (Bradley U) 
Evaluation of performance as a function of status and 
sex variables. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), _ 
Vol 94(2), 237-241.—Conducted a study of 210 unde 
graduates to test the "contrast" hypothesis that 
performance of well-known females will be overestimat- 
ed. Ss were shown paintings by artists who were - 
described as males or females, and as unknown or well- 
known; paintings were also described as contest entries | 
or winners. Results indicate that well-known artists] 
received higher ratings than unknown artists, regardless _ 
of sex. Ss applied sex-role stereotypes in Judging. 
opposite-sex, but not same-sex, artists. The “contrast 
hypothesis was not supported, but another contrast 
effect was found—the creativity of unknown winning - 
artists was overrated.—Journal abstract. Y 
9509. Feather, N. T. & Simon, J. G. (Flinders U South | 
Australia, School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) | 
Reactions to male and female success ү ШЫН 
sex-linked occupations: Impressions of personality, | 
causal attributions, and perceived likelihood of different 
consequences. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 20-31. female high school 
Students responded to 3 short verbal cues in which either | 1 
a male or female character succeeded or failed in an. — 
examination qualifying the male (or female) for entry — 
into an occupation. 3 occupations were involved varying - 
in masculine dominance (medicine, teaching, and nurs- Д 
ing) In responding to each cue, Ss first rated the 2 
character in the cue on semantic differential scales to _ 
rovide impressions of personality, then rated the | 
importance of different possible causes of the outcome — 
(causal attribution), and finally rated the likelihood that - 
each of a set of possible consequences might follow the 
outcome. Results indicate a fairly pervasive tendency for _ 
the female Ss to upgrade successful males in relation to _ 
unsuccessful males put to downgrade successful females i 
in relation to unsuccessful females. (19. ref)—Journal 
abstract. Ї 
9510. Fuller, Carol Н. Comparison, of two 
experimental paradigms as tests of Heider's balance - 
theory. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, — 
d 
12 
y 


3: 9510-9517 


974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 802-806.— Tested predictions from 
attitude and balance theory using 2 experimental 
paradigms with 64 male undergraduates. A completion 
task and a rating task were directly compared to 
investigate the relative applicability of these 2 research 
designs for testing F. Heider's and T. M. Newcomb's 

alance models. Ss completed structures in the manner 
predicted by Heider's theory; however, not all such 
"Structures were rated as pleasant. It is suggested that the 
26 rating method is not an Т ame method for testing a 
“cognitive balance model. Support was found for New- 
-eomb's concept of nonbalance in that Ss were more 
likely to give a neutral response to partial structures 
when they contained | or 2 negative relations than when 
they contained only positive relations. (25 ref}—Journal 


= 9511. Garrett, Gerald R. & Bahr, Howard M. (U 
“Massachusetts, Boston) Comparison of self-rating and 
E -frequency measures of drinking. Quarter) 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 
| .1294-1306.— Compared self-reports of heavy, moderate, 
| апа light drinking to quantity-fregueney classifications 
_(О-Е) using data from interviews with 402 homeless 
men, 125 men from a lower-income racially mixed 
neighborhood, 94 upper-income men, 52 emergency 
women's shelter residents, and 64, 185, and 82 women 
from a Manhattan shopping district, the upper West 
- Side, and the East Side of New York. More of the 
homeless men and women were classified as heavy 
drinkers regardless of the system used. More men 
reported themselves as lighter drinkers than the Q-F 
_ index indicated. Women were as likely to overstate as 
. understate their drinking status. Compared with the Q-F 
rating, 80-84% of the women and 53-64% of the men 
correctly classified their own drinking status. It is 
concluded that there is no evidence that the Q-F index is 
any more valid than the self-rating measure and that 
ariations in the 2 systems may reflect differences in self- 
"oin norms of alcohol consumption that are sex 
nked and related to the drinking milieu. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9512. Goldstein, Jeffrey H.; Davis, Roger W. & 
"Herman, Dennis. (Temple U) Escalation of aggression: 
Experimental studies. Journal of Personality & Social 
Ke 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 162-170.—A finding 
'ommonly obtained in research using the Buss “арргеѕ- 
- sion machine” is a main effect for trial blocks, indicatin 
_ ап escalation in shock intensity over trials. Theoretical 
| explanations for this effect were tested in a modified 
| verbal operant-conditioning situation. In Exp 1 48 male 
undergraduates could administer any of 10 levels of 
positive reinforcement to a learner for correct verbal 
. responses or any of 10 levels of negative reinforcement to 
a learner for incorrect responses. 24 Ss were required to 
| begin with weak, and 24 with strong, reinforcements. 
Results indicate that, regardless of condition, Ss gave 
More intense reinforcements as the learning trials 
progressed. Those who administered negative reinforce- 
ments devalued the learner relative to those who 
administered positive reinforcements. In Exp П a role- 
playing procedure was used in which 44 undergraduates 
administered either positive or negative reinforcements 
to a learner whose performance either did or did not 
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improve over trials. Again, in all experimental groups, Ss 

administered increasingly intense reinforcements over 

trials. Results support disinhibition theory of anti- and 
ial behavior. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9513. Harris, Mary B. & Ramsey, Sandra. (U New 
Mexico) Stereotypes of athletes. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 705-706.—To ascertain 
whether racial and sexual stereotypes of athletes exist, 
140 female junior high school students rated 6 descrip- 
tions of athletes which were presented as pertaining to a 
male or female black, Chicano, or Anglo athlete. No 
evidence for ethnic or sexual stereotyping was found, 
although descriptions of athletes in different sports were 


rated differently. 
9514. Ded Danny E.; Bennett, Walter Н 


Globetti, Gerald & Alsikafi, Majeed. (Auburn U, Mont- 
gomery) Premarital sexual standards of rural youth. 
Journal of Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 266-277. 
— Measures and evaluates Жут sexual standards of 
132 adolescents in a small Mississippi community. (16 
ref) 
9515. Holmes, David S. & Jackson, Thomas H. (0 
Kansas) Influence of locus of control оп interpersonal 
attraction and affective reactions in situations involving 
reward and punishment. Journal of Personality & е 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 132-136.—96 uni х 
aduates with high and low scores on Rotter's p 
-External Control Scale participated in wr. 
discussions with an E who either (a) rewarded an eus 
punished, (b) punished and then rewarded, or (c) a ui 
evaluative feedback after the S's respons S 
hypothesized (a) that the internally сое p 
compared to externally controlled Ss, would 
attracted to E in the conditions involving and (b) that 
punishments regardless of the sequencin| an control 
the reverse would be true in the nonevaluative 
was consistently © the 


—Journal abstract. The 
9516. Innes, John M. (U Edinburgh, Seotsnt) 
semantics of asking a favour: An attem Psycholog), 
cross-culturally. International Journal ең Ей 
1974, Vol 9(1), 57-61.—Reports replicati: ^y made 
burgh, Scotland, of a field investigation оте, jn which 
in the United States (New Haven, Connection if ynder 
companionless female passersby NE the 120 5005 
differing conditions, to post a letter. © УШУ “ 
approached, 81% complied; in the earlier conis and 
the American Ss had complied. brought а jghet 
American samples, legitimate requests гон ie, asking 
degree of compliance than illegitimate оп ikely to elicit 

because of a need to catch a train 15 uu need 10 

нр than asking because 0 

shopping.—E. A. Gavin. 
hs Insko, Chester А.; Turnbull, Will 


Ben. (U North Carolina) Facilitative and 
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effects of distraction on attitude change. Sociometry, 
1974(Dec), Vol 37(4), 508-528.—218 male undergradu- 
ates listened to a persuasive communication while 
working on a task and were told either to attend 
primarily to the communication (message set) or to the 
task (task set). There was, in addition, a message-only 
condition. Relative to the message-only condition, 
message set increased attitude change and communica- 
tion-favorable thoughts, and decreased number of 
counterarguments and recall. Relative to the message-set 
and message-only conditions, task set decreased attitude 
change, recall, and effort attending to the communica- 
tion. It is argued that different mediational models were 
operating for message-set distraction and task-set dis- 
traction. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9518. Jernryd, Elisabeth. [Optimal resistance to 
authority and propaganda: A study of age and sex 
differences.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1974(Jun), No 239, 143 p.—Studied age and sex differ- 
ences in measurement variables constructed to assess 
dependent-independent behavior in 5th, 7th, and 9th 
graders, as well as their ability to evaluate critically 
different types of information and to resist one-sided 
influence. Some aspects of personality were also investi- 
gated. Ss’ evaluative ability did not seem to increase 
noticeably between the ages of 10 and 16 yrs. The older 
Ss expressed less authoritarian, dogmatic, and rigid 
opinions. Irrespective of age, females were more inclined 
to display anxiety than males. (81 ref)—English abstract. 
9519. Jiobu, Robert M. & Knowles, Eric S. (Ohio State 
U) Norm strength and alms giving: An observational 
study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 
205-211.—Conducted an observational study of pedes- 
trians passing a Salvation Army kettle to examine the 
oy of normative theory to helping behavior. It 
15 suggested that temporally defined norms, such as those 
associated with holidays, are not subject to the criticisms 
applied to situationally defined norms. The charitable 
gift-giving norms associated with Christmas were as- 
sumed to grow stronger as Christmas Day drew nearer. 
Results indicate that the average donation to the kettle 
increased with temporal nearness to Christmas. Analysis 
of these data and earlier studies suggests that intensity of 
charitable behavior may be associated with S character- 
istics including strength of felt norms, whereas extensity 
May be associated with situational features—Journal 
abstract, 
9520. Katz, Marsha. (Michigan State U) Trivial games 
e predictors of a физ бог E Journal 0| 
uM Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 700-706.—. 
iG th Bames, one relevant to the trait of trust, the other 
i Ше trait of competition, were used to predict behavior 
FUR a mixed-motive game of Chicken. Ss were 78 female 
y male college students. Results show that behavior 
Pom Chicken game was related to choice in the 
in Ез game but not in the “trust” game. 
remi Suggest that competition is the dominant 
of us; in the Chicken game, and demonstrate the utility 
of t ae trivial games to determine the relative influence 
moti Various motives that could be salient in mixed- 
952 Situations.—Journal abstract. 
mouth œ Kleck, Robert E. & Rubenstein, Carin. (Рап 
Coll) Physical attractiveness, perceived attitude 
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similarity, and interpersonal attraction in an opposite 
sex encounter. Journal of Personality & Social Ps) К 
gy, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 107-114.—Studied the effects of 
physical а rance (attractive-unattractive) and per- 
ceived attitude similarity (high-low) on self-report and 
nonverbal measures of interpersonal attraction. Th 
physical attractiveness of female confederates, but not 
their perceived degree of similarity to the 48 male. 
undergraduate Ss, resulted in a number of significan! 
effects during the experimental session. Self-repor 
measures taken 2-4 wks subsequent to the lal 
interaction revealed that Ss had thought more 
their partner in the interim, continued to feel they 
her more, and tended to remember more details of | 
appearance if she had been attractive rather than 
unattractive. Again, no effects for perceived attitude ' 
similarity were detected. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, — 
9522. Kleinke, Chris L.; Staneski, Richard A. 
Berger, Dale E. (Wheaton Coll) Evaluation of ап 
interviewer as a function of interviewer gaze, rc 
ment of subject gaze, and interviewer attractiveness. | 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
31(1), 115-122.—54 male undergraduates were inter- 
viewed by female interviewers who constantly, | 
intermittently, or not at all. Experimental Ss we 
reinforced with green light feedback whenever the 
azed at the interviewers and were punished with red | 
ight feedback when they averted gaze for more than 6 | 
sec. Control Ss received noncontingent green and red 
light feedback. Although gaze of experimental Ss toward 
the interviewers was increased significantly, their atti- | 
tudes toward the interviewers remained the same. This | 
was probably because the Ss did not discriminate that | 
their gazing behavior had changed. Ss gave the most | 
unfavorable reactions to the nongazing interviewers, - 
rating them as least attractive, giving them the shortest 
answers, and sitting farthest from them during the 
debriefing session. Ss did not discriminate between high- — 
and low-attractive interviewers, except that the latter 
were rated disproportionately low on attentiveness, if 
they did not gaze. Interviewers with high rates of 
were preferred over nenen with low rates 
Iking. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. j 
* 95: G8 ref Frances F, The influence of culture and. | 
зех оп {һе of International Journal 4 
of Psychology, 1974, Vol 91), 31-44.—39 male Ethiopian. 
university students and 47 male and female American | 
university students described persons they knew well and | 
rsons they knew very little. Ethiopians gave their - 
descriptions orally while Americans wrote theirs. Con- 
tent analysis of the open-ended descriptions, based on a 
12-category system devised by L. Beach and M. 
Wertheimer (see PA, Vol 36:4HJ67B), revealed many 
highly significant differences in с usage, demon- 
strating that the 2 groups perceived fellow university 
students in very different ways. Ethiopians stressed _ 
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more than Americans while Americans str 

and Knowledge, Cognitive-Emotional Style, and Inter- 
personal Style far more than the Ethiopians. Both gr Я 
used the category Interests and Activities extensively. | 


American females differed significantly from American. 
males in 5 of the 12 categories, although the differences 


i 


not as dramatic as those between Ethiopians and 
icans. It appears that cultural needs affect the 
rtance of particular perceptual categories and in 
; way shape the interpersonal perceptions of a 
Iture's members. (25 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 
9524. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U) Conformity 
the Asch experiment. Journal of Social Psychology, 
974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 303-304.—Replicated S. Asch's 
(1956) experiments, using 24 male and female Ss. Results 
show that on a total of 18 trials, 62.5% of Ss conformed 
"on 1 or more of these trials. It is suggested that different 
lime periods create different pressures toward conformi- 


incongruence, and race: Experiments in choice 
or. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
94(2), 253-267.— Conducted 5 studies and 3 experiments 
ith a total of 295 graduate, undergraduate, and high 
‘school students to investigate the relative importance of 
social cost, belief incongruence, and race in the prefer- 
_ ence for “types” of people or stooges. Ss in the studies 
| completed a Person Preference Test which required them 
| to state their preference for 8 person types, composed of 
all possible variations of the 3 variables across 6 
relationships varying in intimacy. Ss ranked in order of 
| preference the 8 person types, and 1 study asked the Ss 
_ {о indicate preference for each of all possible pairs. 
- Results show that complete congruency (same beliefs, 
- race, and low social costs) was the most important factor. 
- Race was particularly important for the most intimate 
| relationship. Excluding a consideration of complete 
| congruence, the relative importance of the variables were 
social cost, belief incongruence, and race. The laboratory 
| experiments tended to support the relative importance of 
‘social cost, in the preference for stooges differing in 
social cost, belief incongruence, and race.—Journal 
| abstract. 
— 9526. Lefébvre, Luc M. (Catholic U Louvain, Belgi- 
um) An experimental approach to the use of ingratia- 
‘tion tactics under homogeneous and heterogeneous 
dyads. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 
4), 421-445.—Investigated the occurrence of ingratia- 
lion as mediated by sex of sender and recipient in a 
X 2 x 2 factorial design, and explored the structure 
id preference of ingratiation overtures. 80 male and 
nale Ss enacted the role of interviewees and made 
themselves amiable or acted spontaneously to improve 
evaluation by the interviewer. Results support the 
hypothesis that ingratiation behavior would be distin- 
guished from spontaneous behavior indicating opinion 
conformity, self-presentation, other-enhancement, and 
smiling. Modesty as an ingratiation tactic occurred more 
"under the female homogeneous dyad, there were more 
igtatiation overtures under the heterogeneous than 
mogeneous dyads on some verbal measures, and less 
gratiation smiling occurred under the male dyad. 
Verbal and nonverbal overtures were found to Possess a 
ferent structure, and opinion conformity was the most 
nsitive differentiator between the verbal ingratiation 
ertures. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9527. Lerner, Richard M. & Frank, Phyllis. (Eastern 
ichigan U) Relation of race and sex to supermarket 
ping behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 


7 9525, Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U) Social cost, 
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1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 201-203.—Conducted a study of 
66 white women and 36 white men as potential helpers to. 
determine the relationship of the race and sex of a 

in need of help to the frequency of helping behavior, Ss 
could help, or not help, a white or a black male or 
female, respectively, whose bag of groceries had just 
broken in front of a supermarket. Overall, the white 
females tended to help more than the white males, but 
the overall percentages of help given to males or females, 
or to blacks or whites, were not significantly different. 
The distribution of the white males' and females' helping 
did differ in relation to the sex and race of the person in 
need of help. Despite these differences, no support was 
found for a racial- or sexual-congruence-increased- 
helping-frequency relation.—Journal abstract. 

9528. Lerner, Richard M.; Knapp, John R. & Pool, 
Kenneth B. (Eastern Michigan U) Structure of body- 
build : A methodological analysis. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 719-729.—Used 
182 undergraduates to study the compart of body 
build stereotypes depicted through the use of ko. 
response formats. Stereotypes toward endomorph a 
mesomorph body types, respectively, were deriv 
through responses to (a) a traditional, force ce 
format; (b) a dimensionalized, bipolar item formal 
requiring placement of 10 endomorphs and 10 [^ 
morphs along each of 10 9-point dimensions; (© | 
format identical to (b) above except in the requiremen 
of only 1 endomorph or mesomorph attribution for a 
dimension; and (d) a format requiring the estimatio! 
the percentage of time an endomorph and a mene ў 
respectively, manifested the item-charactens ene 
though mean responses derived from the in 
methods were consistent in direction with correspon 
forced-choice, frequency data, the huc kedy 
separation of most of these means was pu. phi 
disparate. Moreover, correlations between it Wis 
responses and any and all of the latter S atter 
markedly low, although correlations among 
methods were moderate.—Journal abstract. мег City 

9529. Maller, Allen S. (Temple Akiba, a меса 
CA) Religious pluralism, political values а! Vol. 690) 
teenagers. Religious Education, 1974QuD. 07 survey 
446-450.— Presents data from а nation-wide Phi who 
of 23,000 promising 11th- and 12th-grade "high schoo 
were among the top 2% of students in men Bi al issues 
Answers to questions concerning moral se Jevish 
showed differences among Protestant, Cat tatisticall 
and Black youths. Whether differences are itt 3 e 
significant is not stated. Comparison of RV ST differ 
surveys reveals that adolescent responses 
as much as those of adults.—E. А. cm Mark Ё 


9530. McComas, William C. fi, Seria usness 07 


simulated jurors. P Recori л 
24(4) 545-547.—Studies о! uri 
ae on the verdict returned by simulated P 

have confounded the seriousness of the С! r 
with the severity of punishment asc 2 (Ist 
charge. The present experiment cross? i ansia nien 
degree murder, 2nd degree murder, an 
with punishment severity in a 3 X 3 
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From a description of an attempted robbery and 
consequent killing of a store po 108 undergradu- 
ates rated the guilt of the defendant. Only seriousness of 
charge had a significant effect on guilt ratings (the lower 
the charge, the greater the guilt), suggesting that this 
factor rather than severity of associated punishment 
accounts for results in previous studies.—Journal 
abstract. 

9531. Mishra, Bhaskar D. (M.L.K. Coll, Gonda, 
India) The role of verbal description in person-percep- 
tion. Journal of Psychological Researches, 1972(May), Vol 
16(2), 45-47.—Studied how person-perception is affected 
by verbal description. 40 undergraduate Ss rated a 
stimulus person on a 7-point semantic differential scale 
containing 37 bipolar traits. The ratings of the Ss who 
both observed the stimulus person and were given a 
verbal description about him differed sigulicantly 
(р < 01) from those of the Ss who observed him 
without an accompanying verbal description. It is 
concluded that the perception of a stimulus person is 
capable of being affected by information about him 
conveyed in a verbal description.—B. Lindsey. 

9532. Morse, Stanley J.; Reis, Harry T.; Gruzen, Joan 
& Wolff, Ellen. (Pontificia U Catolica de Sào Paulo, 
Brazil) The “eye of the beholder”: Determinants of 
physical attractiveness judgments in the U.S. and South 
Africa. Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 
528-542.—Investigated determinants of ratings made of 
male and female “looks” and “sex appeal.” It was 
predicted that while male and female judges would give 
the same mean ratings to stimulus persons shown on 
color slides, these ratings would have different meanings 
depending upon the sex of the judge and of the stimulus 
Person, It was further hypothesized that judges high in 
self-regard and those who date more frequently would 
rate stimulus persons more positively than judges low in 
self-regard and dating frequency. 58 male and 74 female 
university students serving as judges did give the same 
mean ratings to the stimulus persons. Factor analyses of 
self-ratings and ratings of the stimulus persons on 
attractiveness and other dimensions showed only slight 
differences in self-ratings but larger differences, across 
Taters of both sexes, in how male and female stimulus 
Persons were evaluated. Self-regard correlated positively 
with ratings made by males and females of female sex 
appeal. Dating frequency correlated negatively with 
ratings made by males of both male and female sex 
үре and male looks. Findings generally parallel those 
ound by S. J. Morse et al (1974) in South Africa, with 
ES of both studies suggesting that (a) males and 

dons Subscribe to the same standards in judging 
DE attractiveness but nevertheless attach somewhat 
ds erent meanings to such judgments; (b) judging a male 
jud attractive means something quite different from 
Jogging a female as attractive regardless of the sex of the 
18 de and (c) self-regard and dating frequency affect a 
n Бе $ assessment of another person's attractiveness, but 
a complex way.— Journal summary. 


uL Moscovici,” Serge & Néve, Patricia. (Ecole ` 
ique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Studies ir. 


t influence: Il. Instrumental and symbolic influ- 
3(4) Жен an Journal of Social Psychol: 
» 461-471.—Offers a critical analysis of information- 


, 1973, Vol “posi 


al influence, attempting to demonstrate that in evei 
interaction the judgments emitted by the source (infh 
ence agent) appear to contain information about 
judged object. Instrumental influence is distinguis 
from symbolic influence. 44 female Ss from the Uni 
ty of Paris participated in an experiment in which 
judged the number of points appearing on slides. R 
show that compliance with someone who is systematic 
ly consistent is viewed by S as an adoption of th 
person's judgments. Compliance with someone whose 
consistent behavior is contingent is viewed by S as the | | 
result of the S's influence on the other person. The 
psychological significance of one's behavior depends on 
how one perceives the behavior of the influence source |. 
and what causal attributes are imputed to iL—M. К. | 
Phifer. 

9534. Nelson, Carnot E. (U South Florida) 


d in J. B. Kruskal’s (1964) multidimensional scali 


го] b 
oh tiple-regression techniques. Liberal-conservative Т 
moderate-extreme provided a satisfactory description of 
2 of the 3 dimensions. The 3rd dimension was uninter- ' 
retable. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
р 9535. у ДЕ Darren & Czerlinsky, Thomas, (U 
Virginia) Adjustment of attitude communications for. 
by extreme audiences. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 829-837.—Con- | 
ducted 4 experiments to study shifts in communications 
of attitude when Ss were instructed to communicate - 
accurately their opinions to extreme audiences. In the Ist — 
experiment, 26 moderates on the Vietnam war were - 
asked to communicate their position to both hawks and 
doves; communications were significantly displaced | 
toward the audiences. Exp II replicated this effect witha | 
between-Ss design (96 Ss) with the issue of political 
liberalism-conservatism. Ss were not preselected for 1 
initial position. In Exp II, 30 Ss communicated their 
political position to 1 extreme audience. Expected 
audience perception was then assessed when (a) the 
communication only was shown to the opposite extreme, 
(b) both the communication and the original audience 
were shown to the opposite extreme, and (c) the original - 


i ived the communication. Expected 1 
audience receiv ANS Eoi, 


audience. Results indicate that perceived communicator 
ition was significantly “corrected l- 
itono the tries audience. It is concluded. th 
such shifts occur through context effects on the meai 
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to ‘the communicator of his attitude expressions. 
—Journal abstract. 
9536. Oswalt, Robert M. (Skidmore Coll) Person 
rc : Subject-determined versus investigator-de- 
termined ts. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 281-285.—Elicited S-determined 
words from 8 undergraduates with the use of 4 methods 
‘over 4 sessions. These words were compared to standard 
тне word lists traditionally used in 
m perception. Results indicate that free-response 
ethodology was feasible in person perception research, 
and that this technique enabled an S to identify referents 
with a high degree of accuracy. Comparisons between S- 
determined word lists and investigator-determined word 
lists indicate that the median overlap was small (about 
12%), and it is suggested that researchers be cautious in 
assuming that they are equivalent—Journal abstract. 
—..9537. Panferov, V. N. (Leningrad State U, USSR) 


[The perception and interpretation of personal appear- 
'ance.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 
59-64.— Reviews 3 studies of person perception conduct- 
са between 1967 and 1969, which showed, among other 
things, that in tachistoscopic exposures of photographs 
the most discriminable feature is the hairstyle. That 
feature and others are used in attributing personality 
qualities to persons before actual personal relationships 
begin. The process of transition from perceptual qualities 
Чо cognition and logical inferences is described and the 
‘role of physical attributes of persons in their perception 
‘by others is discussed. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 
- 9538. Posavac, Emil J. (Loyola U, Chicago) Relative 
weighting of positive and negative information and 
confidence in reports of behavioral intentions. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 
-481-483.— Trait descriptions that varied in polarity from 
a neutral description were formed in order to compare 
“the relative weights of positive and negative traits on 
ports of behavioral intentions (BIs). 44 college students 
“made marital BI judgments, and 82 reported employ BIs. 
- Negative traits were weighted more heavily than positive 
“traits. Confidence in BI reports increased as the 
різ increased in polarity, but negative informa- 
“tion did not consistently evoke more confidence than 
Dositive information. Hypotheses Suggesting different 
terns of responses to marital and employ Bls were not 

- supported. —Journal abstract. 
539. Reingen, Peter H. (Iona Coll, Graduate School 
f Business) Phenomena of shifts along a risk dimension 


with established groups. Journal of Social 
chology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 295-296. —Conducted 
a Study of 35 introductory business students to investi- 


gate the negative relationship between the amount of 

Ку shift and the degree of perceived risk. Results 

- indicate that there were no significant shifts in either the 

“low-risk or high-risk situation. 

29540. Scarpetti, William L. (Florida State U) Auto- 
“nomic concomitants of aggressive behavior in repres- 
Sors and sensitizers: A social learning approach. Journal 

ersonality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 

2 781.—20 male Tepressors and 20 male sensitizers 

selected from 200 undergraduates who completed 

Byrne's Repression-Sensitization scale) were placed in a 
"person interaction paradigm with a male confederate. 
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They were divided into 2 groups which either met their 
confederate (contact condition) or did not (no-contact 
condition). Electrodermal and plethysmographic read- 
ings were continuously recorded. Responses were either 
token reward or shock. Results indicate that when 
reward and shock counterresponses to aggressive provoc- 
ation were not systematically reinforced, repressors 
made fewer aggressive (shock) counterresponses than 
reward responses. Sensitizers preferred to respond to 
aggressive provocation with aggressive counterresponses. 
Autonomic concomitants of the interpersonal behavior 
were highly consistent with the behavior preferred by 
both sensitizers and repressors. When the nonpreferred 
counterresponse to aggressive provocation was systemat- 
ically reinforced, a reversal of these response patterns 
obtained. Finally, when reward and shock counterres- 
ponses were again randomly reinforced, previous re- 
sponse patterns and autonomic concomitants were 
reestablished. A social learning explanation of cathartic 
reactions in repressors and sensitizers is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. р 

9541. Scott, Joseph A. (California State U, Chico) 
Awareness of informal space: A longitudinal analysis. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 735-738. 
—ldentified the grade level at which children become 
aware of the meaning of interpersonal distance. Ро 
graphs showing pairs of adults at intimate, persona» 
social, and public distances were shown to 80 elemen 
school children. The Ss, in kindergarten through n 
grade, were asked which of 4 communications m 
sponding to the above distances were in progress: 
secret, discussion of dinner, directions to a store, or a Ci ) 
to dinner. Success in identifying the type of comm 
tion was directly related to grade level. Кіпдеграт icd 

rformed at chance level, but success in identifica m. 
increased thereafter through 3rd grade. Номе 
meanings of the 4 distances were not learned allato EC 
Public distance was identified earliest, intimate ens d 
next, with the intermediate distances being identi 
last.—Journal abstract. г 

9542. Shaffer, David R. & Wegley, Carol. (U Georgi) 
Success orientation and sex-role congruence bab A e 
minants of the attractiveness of сотре) 386-600. 
Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 4x e to the 
— Proposed that competent women are attrac! ie sove 
extent that they retain a feminine sex-role ре Уре Шу 
and аге not strongly motivated to compete 4 48 female 
with men in masculine activities. 48 male am 


нуно: i ibing 
undergraduates were provided information descri G9 


Stimulus pese 
i ss-oriented or nOD» - 
were portrayed as either succe: r feminine in their 


SPs attribut 


e ап! 


more attractive as a work partner than t 
However, when taking the role of a P 
er, Ss showed a slight preference for ti edd 
Contrary to expectations, the succes on the non-suc 
not judged less attractive in general thai spiring career 
cess-oriented SP. Results suggest that the 2: [е preference Г 
woman might well adopt a masculine sex-TO' 
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to impress her employer, but that she does so at the risk 
of some degree of social ostracism from peers of both 
sexes.—Journal summary. 

9543. Shrauger, J. Sidney & Patterson, Marion B. 
(State U New York, Buffalo) Self-evaluation and the 
selection of dimensions for evaluating others. Journal of 
Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 569-585.—Exposed 
relationships between 36 high and 36 low self-esteem 
undergraduates’ (as determined by scores on a self- 
esteem inventory) satisfaction on certain personality 


dimensions, the relevance they ascribed to these dimen-- 


sions for judging’ themselves, and the frequency with 
which they used these dimensions in writing free 
descriptions of other people. Dimensions seen as highly 
relevant for describing oneself were used more frequent- 
ly in describing others than were dimensions seen as least 
relevant for self-description. There were also differences 
in the frequency of using high- and low-satisfaction 
dimensions. These differences were related to the self- 
esteem level of the S and the likeability of the stimulus 


‘person, however, and were not significant in covariate 


analyses which controlled for variations in the frequency 
with which people in general use different dimensions. 
The high self-esteem S also showed more correspondence 
between his ratings of the relevance of dimensions to 
himself and his satisfaction on those dimensions. (17 ref) 
~ Journal summary. 

9544. Shulghina, B. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Some characteris- 
tics of the acceptance by school children of a peer's 
opinion in a conflict situation.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 145-149.—Replicated the 
conformity experiment of Ash with 252 students. It was 
found that a variety of motives, rather than only one, 
lead to conformity or nonconformity to majority 


opinion. 
9545. Skotko, Vincent; Langmeyer, Daniel .& 
, David. (U Cincinnati) Sex differences as 
artifact in the Prisoner's Dilemma game. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 707-713.—In- 
Vestipated the hypothesis that sex differences in the 
ner's Dilemma (PD) game are in part a function of 
the sex of the E. It was noted that female S pairs have 
often been found to compete more than either male pairs 
Or mixed sex pee in the PD game. Ss were 67 male and 
67 female undergraduates. 3 males and 3 females served 
as Es. The hypothesis was supported; although females 
Ee higher competition with male Es, no sex 
ferences were found with female Es. Female S pairs 
Were, however, the only pairs which evidenced signifi- 
таи differences in level of competition under male and 
emale Es (р < .05). Results are discussed in terms of 
Breater sensitivity on the part of female Ss than male Ss 
D characteristics of both partner and the E. Implications 
t the design of experimental investigation of sex 

erences are also considered.—Journal abstract. 

„9546. Snyder, Mark & Cunningham, Michael R. (U 
Innesota, Lab for Research in Social Relations, 


Minneapolis) To comply or not comply: Testing the self- 
Perception explanation of the ''foot-in-the-door" phe- 

- Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 64-67.—Conducted a field experi- 
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ment to test the self-perception explanation of the "foot- 
in-the-door” үсеп of increased compliance with — 
a substantial request after prior compliance with a i 
smaller demand. In this study, 30 Ss were first ap- | 
proached with a small request (answer 8 questions ina | 
telephone survey) the size of which was virtually certain |. 
to guarantee compliance. 32 other Ss were first ар- | 
proached. with a request sufficiently large to guarantee - 
noncompliance (answer 50 questions). Ss in both of these — 
conditions were subsequently approached with a moder- | | 
ately sized request (30 questions sponsored by a different. |. 
public service organization). As predicted by self-percep-. E 
tion theory, Ss in the small-initial-request condition 
showed a higher rate of compliance to the 2nd request. |: 
(.519), whereas Ss in the large-initial-request condition | | 
showed a lower rate of compliance (.219) than Ss in the 
no-initial-request control condition (.333).—Journal - 
abstract. E n 
9547. Stewart, Robert A.; Powell, Graham E. & | 
Tutton, S. Jane. (U London, Inst of Psychiatry, England) | 
Subjective factors in social stereotyping and i n 
formation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 
39(2), 867-871.—Evaluated the process of stereotyping 
(i.e., forming judgments from limited cues) by both the 
coefficient of concordance (W) and the mean intercorre- 
lation between antonyms (r,). In the context of the study, 
W reflects social stereotyping while г, reflects a combina- 
tion of social and individual stereotyping. 50 undergrad- x 
uates ranked 6 female physiques from those mot A 
to those манаа each of 15 traits. Embeddi 
randomly within the 15 traits were 3 pairs of antonyms. 
In all 3 cases z, was of greater magnitude than W, 
suggesting that л, is a more accurate estimator of total — 
stereotyping than is W. In terms of variance explained, r, 
was approximately twice the magnitude of W, implying 
that measures such as W, ур, and analysis of variance, 
which ignore subjective factors, greatly underestimate 
stereotyping. The same problem exists in impression 
formation, where tests such as analysis of variance may, 
by excluding subjective factors, underestimate the | 
tency of target-persons and traits. It is also noted that _ 
Баве analysis and related techniques were potentially | 
immune from these distortions.—Journal abstract. „НА 
9548. Swingle, Раш С. (U Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) _ 
The effects of game structure and S's behavior on E 
attitudes toward cooperative opponents. Journal of | 
Conflict Resolution, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(4), 714-725.—Ex- = 
amined, in 2 experiments, the effects of game structure | 
and S's behavior on attitudes to opponents (Os). Ss were 
18 male undergraduates in Exp I and 16 females against 
programed Os in Exp II. Highly cooperative Ss, involved 
in either the Prisoner’s Dilemma game, the power game, 
or the Chicken game, against a conditionally cooperative 
O, rated powerful Os as having more suspicious motives 
and less ability as compared to Os in the other games. Os 
in the Chicken game were rated least attractive. In the — 
2nd study, a epee was found between weak Ss’ 3 
level of exploitation n the rating of the powerful Os 5 7 
ability. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. FA 
9549. Taylor, Shelley E. (Yale U) On inferring one's — 
attitudes from one's behavior: Some delimiting condi- - 
tions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, — 
1975(Јап), Vol 31(1), 126-131-—Determined conditions - 
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(дег which people infer their attitudes directly from 
ir behavior. 72 female undergraduates were given 
е physiological feedback which was either consistent 
inconsistent with a prior attitude. In addition, Ss 
either expected or did not expect the attitude to have 
mportant consequences for their future behavior. When 
ttitudes were reassessed, type of feedback was only 
ly related to use of feedback as a basis for one’s 
ttitude. However, it was clear that Ss used the feedback 
as a basis for their attitude only when they expected no 
future consequences to result from their attitudes. When 
ture consequences were anticipated, Ss engaged in a 
tical, time consuming reevaluation of their attitudes in 
"which feedback played a minimal role. It is concluded 
“that the process outlined by D. J. Bem's (1972) self- 
“perception theory is most likely to operate when the 
{titudinal issues are relatively unimportant.—Journal 
abstract. 
— 9550. Теѕѕег, Abraham & Johnson, Robert. (U 
Georgia) Dependence and thought as determinants of 
n nal hostility. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
олеу, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 428-430.—Conducted а 
study of 48 male undergraduates to investigate the 
- hypothesis that thought tends to make attitudes more 
extreme (by making relevant cognitions more consistent) 
_ and that dependence on another tends to focus one's 
thoughts on that other. It was predicted that attitudes 
ward an initially disliked other would become more 
2 megative as а function of opportunity for thought, 
| dependence on other, and opportunity by dependence. 
_ Dissonance theory leads to an opposite prediction: 
"Attitudes would become less negative as a function of 
-—opportunity, dependence, and opportunity by depend- 
- ence. Although results are not completely consistent with 
e prediction, they were better accounted for by the 


"first prediction.—Journal abstract. 
_ 9551. Weigel, Russell H.; Vernon, David T. & 
| Tognacci, Louis N. (Amherst Coll) Specificity of the 
tt de as a determinant of attitude-behavior congru- 
тсе. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
-1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 724—728.—113 persons who had 
orted varying degrees of ecological concern in a 
vey about environmental problems were contacted 5 
ter by representatives of the Sierra Club. Respon- 
nts' subsequent level of behavioral commitment to the 
erra Club was compared to the scores that they had 
reviously attained on 4 different attitude scales. Results 
ind support to the proposition that attitude-behavior 
gruence improves when the attitude measured is 
ighly specific to the behavioral criterion.—Journal 
bstract. 
X 9552. Wilke, Henk & Meertens, Roel. (State U 
Groningen, Netherlands) Individual risk taking for self 
and European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, 
“Vol 3(4), 403-413.—Conducted 3 risk-taking studies 
hich involved 150 Ss from the State University. of 
Groningen and used the choice-dilemma situations of 
Kogan and Wallach (1964) the Pruitt and Teger 
nbling situation (1969), and a simple 1-trial gambling 
ne. Results suggest that an individual takes as much 
„for himself as for someone else. An attempt was 
de to determine to what extent the results could be 
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explained by properties of the experimental situations, _ 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. і 
9553. Wyer, Robert S. (U Illinois) Direct and indirect 
effects of essay writing and information about other 
persons’ opinions upon beliefs in logically related 
propositions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 55-63.—Sets of three propositions 
(A, B, and C) were selected. In each set, B was more 
likely to be true if A was true than if A was false, and C 
was more apt to be true if B was true than if B was false, 
After receiving information that other persons either 
agreed or disagreed with B, 128 undergraduates wrote an. — 
essay either supporting or opposing this proposition. 
Both essay writing and others' opinions affected beliefs 
that B was true (P,) in the direction of the position 
advocated. Effects of these variables upon beliefs that C 
was true (Рс) were in the same direction but less in 
magnitude. Essay writing affected beliefs that A was true 
(P,) only when Ss were told that other persons agreed 
with B. Changes in P, and P. did not depend upon 
whether A 355 C were mentioned in the essays about B. 
Changes in beliefs were attributed to a tendency for Ss to 
regain cognitive consistency. (26 ref)—Journal abstract 
9554. Zillmann, Dolf & Bryant, Jennings. (Indiana 0, 
Inst for Communication Research) Effect of 
excitation on the emotional response to p н 
and delayed aggressive behavior. Journal of Ре 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 782-191.—Ш 
a pretest with 20 male undergraduates, the сха 
response to 2 equally liked tasks—disc threading 
bike riding—was assessed in peripheral indices. dis 
riding 3 substantial excitatory elevatio a 
threading yielded negligible changes only. mer 
arousal wás significantly differentiated 2 min pes 
tasks. 6 min after the tasks, residual excitation er т 
bike task had decayed so that arousal from the 2 Ex ree 
longer differed. In the main experiment, 43 Ss peri ОПЕ 
1 of the 2 tasks, and 2 min thereafter (exper? 
minimal vs high residual excitation) they Wo P. 
treated in a neutral manner (no provoca Send 6 
aggressively instigated (provocation) by an Mi f task- 
min after completion of the task (after dec (0 
roduced residues) Ss were given an oppo rd their 
Кх aggressively and/or benevolently pu time o 
opponent. Pronounced residual excitation att ificant- 
rovocation increased delayed aggressiveness eor one 
b. Findings are consistent with 2-factor am el abstract 
-transfer theories of emotion. (16 ref) oum diana U. 
9555. Zillmann, Dolf & Cantor, Joanne R. (i 
Inst for Communication Research) Rhetorica |. Psycholo- 
of concession in persuasion. Journal of So] a study 
у, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 223-236.—Conductet reot ol 
of 52 undergraduates to assess the pee conditions 
the rhetorical elicitation of concession un ble atti | 
of initially favorable and initially DU ted; 
relative to the attitudinal position ae also meas 
resulting resistance to counterpersuasion Эе significant 
ured. Elicitation of concession resulted in of favorable 
increase of persuasiveness under conditions rsuasiveness 
attitude, and in a significant decrease of pe е, Various 
under conditions of unfavorable аш predictive 
rationales are developed, and their respec ui on the 
accuracy discussed. A model based та! 


ad 


ae 


enhancement of cognitive involvement is evaluated as 
best accounting for the findings obtained.—Journal 


abstract. 
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9556. Blankenship, Ralph L. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U) Caserecords language: Toward a sociolinguistic 
perspective on deviance labeling. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol 58(3), 253-261. serecords 
register and language choice are means by which agents 
of social control construct selective images of reality 
which, in the place of a subject person, function as bases 
for putting offenders into appropriate social settings for 
treatment and custody. Contextualization of caserecords 
on the situational and linguistic levels reveals (a) that 
linguistic variation is related to convergent influences in 
the social setting where caserecords are constructed and 
differential labeling outcomes are decided, and (b) that 
caserecords writers can portray functionally distinctive 
deviance types through common techniques of manage- 
ment and descriptive lexis, form, and style. Meaning, in 
caserecords, is affected by manipulative intent, power, 
and collusive agreement. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9557. Bourhis, Richard Y.; Giles, Howard & Tajfel, 
Henri. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) Language as a 
determinant of Welsh identity. European Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(4), 447-460.— Carried out 
a study using the “matched-guise” technique to deter- 
mine how different groups of Welshmen perceive 
members of their own national group who use various 
linguistic codes. 3 matched groups of adult Welsh Ss 
were (a) bilinguals, (b) those who were learning Welsh, 
and (c) those who could not speak Welsh and were not 
learning it. Ss were asked to evaluate on 22 scales the 
personalities of speakers they heard reading the same 
prose passage on tape in Welsh, in English with a Welsh 
accent, and in English with a received accent. Results 
show that Ss as a whole upgraded the speakers on most 
traits when Welsh was i It is suggested that language 
Serves as a symbol of Welsh identity, and the results are 
discussed in relation to how other ethnic groups appear 
to view their own linguistic codes. Q8 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9558. Carpenter, Patricia A. & Just, Marcel A. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U) Sentence compri : A psy- 
cholinguistic processing model of verification. Psycho- 
logical Review, 1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 45-73.—Presents а 
theoretical account of certain aspects of sentence 
comprehension, particularly the processes involved in 

leciding whether a sentence is true or false. The model 
proposes that (a) sentences are internally represented as 
a ые set of constituents in an abstract proposition- 
= ormat, (b) other information sources (e.g., pictures) 
(Су be represented in a similar format in this task, and 
9 the corresponding constituents from the sentence 
кр кшайоп and the picture representation are serially 
xà pated The predictions are made on the basis of a 
of a parameter—the time to find and compare one pair 
x nstituents. The model also accounts for verification 
counterfactual clauses, implicit negatives, universal 
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and particular quantifiers, and sentence recoding, (50 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9559. Cassis, A. F. (U Lethbridge, Alberta, 
The dream as literary device in Graham 
novels. Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(3), 99-1 
—Describes the development of the usage of dreams 
novels by Graham Greene. Dreams are used both a 
literary device to reveal levels of his characters’ un 
scious and as a thought-process substitute. + 

9560. Chakrapani, Т. К. (Aiyars Advertising 
Marketing Private Ltd, Bombay, аба) Estimation 
missing values and analysis of incomplete experi 
in consumer behaviour research. Journal of Psych 
cal Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 89-93, 
that complete data often is not obtainable in 
types of psychological research. Formulas are p 
for both orthogonal and nonorth 


desigr 

handle situations in which the data ювош са 
more than | plot is missing. Examples are р 
which illustrate application of the various formulas. 
Lindsey. 
9561. Cowan, James C. (U Arkansas) Drei 0 
the Quentin section of The Sound and the 
Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(3), 91-98.— 
scribes William Faulkner's literary use of dream wol 
The Sound and the Fury. His use of the principles 
dream symbols, displacement, condensation, 
cious association, ipal conflict, and the 
death wish are discussed as essential to his s 
consciousness writing Pen 

9562. Edelstein, S. & Tefft, Diane 
Washington) Media credibility and respondent cre 
with respect to Watergate. Communication Resear 
1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 426-439.—Administered ап op 
ended opinion questionnaire on Watergate to 575 Ss 
random sample of the Longview, Washington, househok 

pulaton. Results indicate a shift away from disbelief - 
regarding Watergate-related events, and toward а focus | 
on "actors" (officials involved and the media). The 
source credibility of the media was not a focus of. 
attention; rather President Nixon was a major focus of — 
incredulity. Data confirmed the Ss’ reluctance to believ 
elected officials capable of unlawful acts rather than a 
expectation of such acts from White House officials, Th 
study extends research on "source credibility” from an _ 
interpersonal to a mass communications setting. 
stresses the need for concern with the capacity of mi 
users to believe and disbelieve and for the nature 
events creating credulity. (23 ref) —R. Tomasko. Е 

9563. Faber, M. D. (U Victoria, British Columb 
Canada) Othello: Symbolic action, ritual and myth 
American Imago, 1974(Sum), Vol 3102), 159-205.—$ 
gests that the actions of Othello are indications of à 
traumatic reactivation of repressed infantile feelings ofS 


ambivalence toward his mother. 
9564. Florence, Jean. [Psychoanalysis-literature.] 


(Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Educatii 
1974, Vol 9(2), 209-229.—The hyphen in the title 
often represented a war between psychoanalysis ind. 
literature; the first has been charged with demeaning and 
vulgarizing the latter and of having displaced fantas; 


literature. However, the hyphen may represent a bond 
between the two. Freud "eem the poetic insights wh 


“anticipated psychoanalysis in their comprehension of the 
"action of heroes. He acknowledged the influence of 
Boerne and Goethe, and the influence of Sophocles, 
5 hakespeare, and Dostoievsky on his work is evident. If 
psychoanalysis displaces fantasy literature it is because it 
"exposes the truth about the human concern with life and 
leath, even though the truth may not be pleasant.—S. S. 
farzolf. 

| 9565. Gajdusek, R. E. Death, incest, and the triple 
bond in the later plays of Shakespeare. American Imago, 
974(Sum), Vol 31(2), 109-158.—Discusses the presence 
of mythic female figures representing life, love, and 


‘death in Shakespeare's later plays (e.g., Pericles, King- 


Lear, Coriolanus). It is suggested that Shakespeare's later 
orks reveal symbolically his unconscious adjustment to 
“mortality and approaching death. 
|_ 9566. Gardiner, Judith К. (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Infantile sexuality, adult critics, and Bartholomew Fair. 
Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(3), 124-132.—Pres- 
ents a psychoanalytic interpretation of Ben Jonson’s 
Bartholomew Fair. The audience's attraction to the play 
15 explained by their unconscious association with its 
several Oedipal triangles. 
_ 9567. Gormley, Richard. A note on seven brand rating 
- scales and subsequent purchase. Journal of the Market 
Research Society, 1974(Jul), Vol 16(3), 242-244.—Exam- 
_ ined the relationship of ratings of a national bread brand 
to subsequent purchase of the bread in 4 US cities. 
Consumers’ ranpe of the brand on all 7 scales correlated 
positively with the number of purchases of the brand 
| паде by the same consumers, and “intent to buy" 
- produced the highest positive correlation with subse- 
quent number of brand purchases. 
Г 9568. Green, Раш E. & Devita, Michael T. (U 
_ Pennsylvania, Wharton School) A complementarity 
- model of consumer utility for item collections. Journal 
'-ef Consumer Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(3), 56-67.—De- 
Scribes a model that portrays certain types of interactions 
and main effects in consumer evaluation tasks. The 
- model is illustrated with menu preference data, and its 
potential use in other types of multiattribute choice 
‘situations is described. Additive and vector models of 
y р! ference data for item collections are examined, and a 
combination of these 2 models is proposed which 
‘emphasizes commonalities between 2 classes of items 
e.g. entrees and desserts); complementarity increases or 
lecreases monotonically with changes in each dimen- 
sion. The model was tested with 30 business students 
| who evaluated 45 combinations of 5 entrees and 9 
desserts on a eo personal preference scale. After 1 
hr, S received 15 replicate menus (of the original 45) for 
further rating. Results Suggest that (a) contrary to 
_ expectations, most хасса did not exhibit highly 
"interactive utilities wit regard to the stimulus set used 
- here; (b) of the few (12 of 27) Ss who did, the relative 


_ 9569. Henson, Ramon. (Wayne State U) Effects of 
instructions and verbal modeling in a а interview 
“setting. Social Science Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 3(4), 
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323-342.—Evaluated the effects of 2 interviewing Proce. 
dures, instructions and verbal modeling, on the Teportin, 
of health information in a survey interview setting. The 
theoretical. basis for selecting these procedures was 
derived. from a conceptualization of the cognitive 
requirements for effective reporting. 2 main dependent 
variables. were used: number of health conditions 
reported, and number of ideas reported. An experimental 
sample design was employed, with the sample restricted 
to 18-64 yr old white females living in a large 


- metropolitan area. Results indicate various mediating 


effects of educational level and subjective health rating, 
Implications for research on interviewing methodology, 
as well as on the cognitive and motivational aspects of 
reporting performance, are discussed. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9570. Hillman, Judith S. (Johnson State Coll) An 
analysis of male and female roles in two periods of 
children's literature. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 68(2), 84-88.—identified and analyzed 
sex-role standards attributed to characters in children's 
books. The sample of 120 books, selected for an audience 
of children seed 8-13 yrs, represented 2 temporal periods 
(the 1930s and the mid-1960s to mid-1970s) equally. A 
comparison indicated that (a) males were more numer 
ous than females in both the early period and the recent 

riod, (b) the range of occupations for males was be 
ud than for females, and (c) 8 of the 17 behavior 
categories remained constant while 9 changed M 
period to period. Specifically, males were shows eM 
physically aggressive and competent in both periods, i 
females retained the characteristics of affiliation-depe 
ence and sadness. However, aspects of masculinity y 
feminity that conform to stereotypic traits were к, 
prevalent in the early than in the recent DX mue 
denoting an increasing шшде oF Wd standar 
the 3 decades. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9571. Holm, John; Kraus, Sidney & Bochner, pis 
P. (Cleveland State U) Communication а! er 
formation: Issues generated by the Watergate 568-390. 
Communication Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 10), listin 
—A 500-person random sample was drawn bre. 
in the Cleveland telephone directory. 116 ol s used 10 
were interviewed 3 times. Cross-lag analysis jipe. 
examine the associations among the interpers Hons pe 
munication variables. A contingent ond ica 
proach was used to measure the effects of polt of роне 
pressure, government trust, and percep am Obr edia 
distribution in American society on the impas general 
usage. Results indicate that President о етреп 
negative image resulted іп increased ach finally led 
communication about Watergate issues mes Select 
to specific negative opinions toward ad " gs whose 
perception appeared most strikingly mA mmuni: 
opinion bias was most threatened by politi distribution 
cation. Ss with pluralistic views of РО bility issues (0 
changed their opinion on presidential Rs 7 spect 
a much greater extent than Ss with elitist ре 1 
—R. Tomasko. 3 4 

9572. Humphrey, N. К. (U Cambridge, Engl p 
illusion of beauty. Perception, 1973, Vol 2C with the 
— Discusses fundamental questions conce to define the 
biology of aesthetics. An attempt is made 
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particular quality which things of beauty have in 

common and to explain man's search for the essence of 

beauty in classifying the relations formed between the 
rceived elements. (16 ref) 

9573. Ivie, Robert L. (Idaho State U) Presidential 
motives for war. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 60(3), 337-345.—Examined war addresses by 7 US 
Presidents in 7 foreign wars with respect to the terms 
used. The Presidents uniformly stress the duty of 
Americans to protect the territorial, commercial, and 
neutrality rights of their country and their individual 
rights to freedom. America's enemies are characterized 
as lawless, tyrannical, uncivilized, and undemocratic. 
The addresses call for war only as a last resort after 
protest, diplomacy, and neutrality have failed, and warn 
that failure to act forcefully often only encourages the 
enemy to continue his acts of aj ion. American 
Presidents are seen as so attached to this moralistic 
terminology that their perception of reality is determined 
by it, rather than vice versa.—H. Ruja. 

9574. Kirkland, John. (U Missouri) Interest and 
aesthetic pleasure: Support for the inverse-effect. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 882.—20 
undergraduates viewed randomly generated polygons 
Which varied in complexity under instructions which 
emphasized either the “aesthetic pleasure" or “interest- 
ingness" of the polygons. The inverse effect, in which Ss 

efer complex to simple figures when instructed to view 
lor "interestingness" but reverse this preference for 
"pleasingness," was supported. 

9575. Kloss, Robert J. (William Paterson Coll) 
Chaucer's The Merchant's Tale: Tender youth 
stooping age. American Imago, 1974(Spr), Vol 31(1), 
65-79.—Discusses the symbolic expressions of the 
character Janvary's infantile sexual fantasies and desires. 
The infantile nature of January's attitudes toward 
Women and marriage is examined. 

9576. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U) Speech 
production: Evidence for corollary-discharge stabiliza- 
tion of perceptual mechanisms. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 899-902.—12 Ss participated 
in an experiment which demonstrated that a syllable one 
repeats aloud to himself will remain perceptually stable; 
nevertheless, if one then listens to a tape-recording of his 
Own repetitions of the syllable, then he will hear it 
undergo transformations. Apparently, during the self- 
Production of a speech sound, the perceptual mecha- 
isms involved in its reception are alerted for that 
particular linguistic entity, and as a consequence 
dw stability is maintained.—Journal abstract. 

7. Charles U. (Northern Illinois U) А 
pont analysis of media reporting of the Watergate 
ngs. Communication Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 
448.—Examines 332 segments of the Watergate 
md27 аз reported by 3 commercial television networks 
relatio newspapers. Media bias, рорад intermedia 
bio dde and the tendency of the media to cast events 

+ arate episodes are considered. 
hostility Leak, Gary K. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) Effects of 
humor arousal and aggressive humor on catharsis and 
Psychol Preference. Journal of Personality & Social 
hypothese 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 736-740.—Tested 3 

eses, derived from psychoanalytic theory, regard- 
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ing humor and catharsis following a hostility-arousal | 
manipulation. The experiment was a 2 X 2 factorial 
design with 2 levels of hostility arousal (high and low) 
and humor or absence), with 
group factor nested within arousal. 112 undergrad 
served as Ss. As predicted, arousal Ss given agg f 
humor rated the E — less negatively than 
aroused Ss not given the aggressive humor. However, 
contrary to expectation, aroused Ss did not show ав | 
increased preference for either hostile or racial wit jokes: 
when compared to nonaroused controls. The evidence 
above for a catharsis effect is discussed with reference to 
the conflicting results of previous catharsis studies. (16: 
ref)—Journal abstract. E 
9579. Lehmann, Donald R.; O'Brien, Terrence Vi 
Farley, John U. & Howard, John A. (Columbia U, 
Graduate School of Business) Some empirical 7 
utions to buyer behavior theory. Journal о) 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(3), 43-55.—| 
comprehensive buyer-behavior model in the context of a 
test market study. The investigation was a longitudin 
study of the introduction of a new, frequent pure 
uct in ntina; data were сой TE 
interviews with 200 persons in 2 cities, which B | 
conducted in 3 waves, each 6 wks apart, | before and 2 - 
after the introduction of the product. The analysis ше 
both full-model cross-sectional and longitudinal proce- — 
dures. The model, which includes 3 major component 
derived from the behavioral M ОНЫН g 
processing or perceptual, cognitive attit formation — 
(ie. [o ie and choice nents—was most 
reliable for equations involving attention, brand Le 
hension, attitude, and satisfaction. s 
for the model, detailed тетт ат 
and longitudinal data, an ific implications 
model fr buyer-behavior Aevi building are discussed. 


the Watergate hearings. с 1 
1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 406-425.—Investigated audience 


watched more than females. A college. 
creased the probability of watching. Spanish-speaki 
rarely watched the hearings. h 
wee bem to Public TV. Public TV viewers were the most” 
sensitive to the positions of different political groups on — 
Watergate, and more likely to have views t 

than non-Public TV viewers, Their opinions were less 


t 


likely to remain su ive of the White House as ы : 
hearings pro, . The experiential implications ; 


“TV of record” on the Ss are considered.—R. Te F 
9581. Levin, Gerald. Swinburne's “end of the world” 2 
. Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 243), 
fantasy, етае Swinburne' poetic use of the "end | 
of the world" fantasy, first identified by Freud as a form Ac 
of paranoid delusion. Poems discussed include "Laus 
Veneris" and "The Triumph of Time. 
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Edward L. Lai and the 

- ity. Journal of Phenomenological 

- Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol 4(2), 469-489.—Discusses the 

role of language as an integrator of human personality 

апа describes the reflections of this language function 
which are apparent in the psychoanalytic process. 

- Language serves not only as an instrument of pragmatic 

communication about the world but also acts to unify, 

"structure, and give meaning to the individual's interac- 

tions with himself and with the world. The patient who 

seeks psychotherapy because of feelings of personal 
disintegration and alienation must abandon the stereo- 
typed language of everyday discourse and attempt to 
unify and express his personality by using idiosyncratic 
forms of expression. It is suggested that metaphors, 
symbols, and personal myths help the psychotherapeutic 
tient to go beyond the finite character of ordinary 
Bor to express the uniqueness of his personality. 
У. Kelly. 

9583. O'Donnell, Bruce. (U Louvain, Belgium) Lan- 
guage іп  catechetics. ^ Religious Education, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 69(5), 542-557.— Discusses religious 
language—its differences from the language of empirical 
knowledge, its function in certain areas and situations, 
its weaknesses, and its possible improvement through 
greater use of the language of the media. 

9584. O'Keefe, Garrett J. & Mendelsohn, Harold. (U 
Denver) Voter selectivity, partisanship, and the chal- 
lenge of Watergate. Communication Research, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 1(4), 345-367.—Investigated factors affecting voters’ 
communication behavior and value orientation regard- 
ing Watergate. 2,000 Summit County, Ohio, voters were 
interviewed in July 1972, and monthly interviews were 
held with subgroups before and after the November 
election. Reinterviews with portions of the Ss were held 

. in May and August 1973. Pre-election questions focused 
Гоп the extent to which voters were informed about the 

_ Watergate break-in and how it was expected to affect 

their voting. 40% of those informed of the break-in 

before the election believed highly placed persons in the 

"White House were responsible. 18% of the Nixon voters 

reinterviewed in May said Watergate had made them less 

E ‘likely to vote Republican in 1974, and 17% would be less 

- likely to vote for a Republican presidential candidate in 
1976. Results indicate that Watergate failed to surface in 

Summit County as an urgent issue. Voters who tended to 

view Nixon as untrustworthy still perceived him as 

expert in carrying out the presidency. (16 ref)—R. 


Tomasko. 
Pickering, J. F. & Isherwood, B. C. (Administra- 


- 9582. Murray, 
of 


2n 


9585. 


tive Staff Coll, Henley, England) Purchase probabilities 
and consumer durable buyi 


COMMUNICATION AND LANGUAGE 


.. Psychol 1302 
; study of 36 Ss support the hypothesis that Deo ue 
- the quality of-a research report are influenct UM 


«= { 9592. 


9586. Quinn, James & Baldessarini, Ross. (Win 
Coll) Literary technique and psychological dodi 
Hawthorne's “The Minister's Black Veil." Literature & 
Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(3), 115-123.—Describes Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne's psychological symbolism in “The 
Minister's Black Veil." The analysis stresses his use of a 
literary style which enables the reader to project his or 
her psychodynamics on the protagonist. 

$587. Rist, Ray C. (US DHEW, National Inst of 
Education, Washington, DC) The pornography contro: 
versy: moral standards in American life. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1975. ix, 279 p. 
$3.95.—Presents a collection of 14 essays on the legal, 
moral, cultural, and social problems faced by those who 
define, defend, criticize, or control the use of sexually 
explicit material in the US. 

9588. Robinson, John P. (U Michigan) Public opinion 
during the Wai te crisis. Communication Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 391-405.—Studied the development 
of public opinion trends as affected by the media 
presentation of Watergate. Data on political and social 
attitudes were obtained from a 660-person cross-section- 
al representation of Flint, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio. 
Ss were interviewed in December 1972-January 1973 s 
determine a "feeling thermometer" rating of ро 
figures and institutions, perceived fairness of bv 
attitudes toward societal trends, and the degree thal 
items in the media affected their everyday converse 
3 subsamples were then reinterviewed in May- Aug 
1973 to measure their level of attention and response \ 
the Watergate issue and the extent of their interpr a 
conversation about Watergate. Results indica Be al 
Watergate had a negative impact on politics in 2 у 
with McGovern's public esteem falling ашу к. 
as Nixon’s. Public interest in Watergate Wanec E 
the course of the hearings, and no significant A 
was found in the public's trust of the media: 
Tomasko. > of 

9589. Rousseau, Jean-Jacques. Rousseau 5 a 
a psychological crisis. (Trans R. J. Elio MEO 
Imago, 1974(Spr), Vol 31(1), 80-94.—Presen оова! 
tion of an autobiographical account of а Еў Rousseau 
crisis found appended to the Dialogues of J. s on sepa- 
It is suggested that Rousseau’s introspectio! tential 
rateness and autonomy anticipate modern | 

iti an identity. = jego) 
TOS Келе. 7. Edward. (U California, San Dich 
More information is better: A reevaluation Research, 
Speller and Kohn. Journal of Сол the data of 
1974(Dec), Vol 1(3), 68-72.—A reanalysis experimental 
J. Jacoby et al (1974) shows that, in their MF from 
situation, consumers both wanted and Бец with the 
more information. This analysis conflic d 
authors' conclusions. à T. 

9591. Shaw, Marvin E. & Margulis, Stef the 
Florida) The power ае и, kan ees 
judgment of the re: = ul 
1 19740869), Vol 94(2), 301-302.—Res 


form of presentation. —' A Sch 
Brenda K. (Johns Hopkins Co human 
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capacity for language. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, 
Vol 24, 37-47.—Discusses the evolution of language as it 
relates to recent developments in anthropology, neurolo- 
gy, and child development. (36 ref) 

9593. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Comparison of 
purchasing in self-service and clerk-service liquor 
stores. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1397—1401.—Observed purchasers 
of alcoholic beverages in a self-service and a clerk- 
service liquor store 2 days/wk, 7-9 PM, for 5 wks. The 
self-service store had a total of 2,101 customers (301 
women) and the clerk-service store 1,888 (210 women). 
More bottles/customer were brought at the self-service 
store. The proportions of customers buying distilled 
spirits were similar, but significantly more of them at the 
clerk-service stores bought more than 1 bottle. The self- 
service store had more customers buying a combination 
of types of beverages. Interviews were obtained with a 
random sample of 331 customers: 18.7% said they had 
bought more than they had intended to. These impulse 
buyers did not differ from nonimpulse buyers in age, sex, 
or in the numbers purchasing wine and distilled spirits. 
Half of the impulse buyers and / of the other 
interviewed customers drank daily; the impulse buyers 
also tended to drink more on each “usual” occasion. 
—Journal abstract. 

9594. Van Rooijen, Louis. (U Michigan) Talking 
about the bright side . . . Pleasantness of the 
referent as a determinant of communication accuracy. 
European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(4), 
473-478.—Investigated the pleasant-unpleasant evalua- 
tion dimension in a referential setting. Ss were 50 male 
and feniale undergraduates at the University of Michi- 
Ban who read descriptions of pleasant, neutral and 
unpleasant facial expressions and selected from an array 
of photographs the one which seemed appropriate to the 
description. Results show that pleasantness had a strong 
effect on communicative accuracy. The leasanter the 
facial expression, the more accurate the identification of 
the target of the descriptions. Women were more 
accurate than men in identifying pleasant facial expres- 
nons Implications are extended to the “Pollyanna 

pothesis” that there is a universal tendency to use 
evaluatively positive words oftener than negative ones. 
—M. K. Phifer. 

n2. Westwood, Dick; Lunn, Tony & Beazley, David. 
+ trade-off model and its extensions. Journal of the 
eset Research Society, 1974(Jul), Vol 16(3), 227-241. 
кре the trade-off model—a new approach to 
he and measuring consumer value system- 
med ustrates ways in which it is being applied to 
Sd id problems. The relevant literature is reviewed, 
GEI € model is discussed in terms of its use in 

ating new product ideas. 
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S кке Cecelia & Murray, Edward J. (U Miami) 
conditioni control, behavioral intention, and verbal 
424) E Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 

» 668-681—Selected 48 male and 48 female 
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undergraduates on the basis of their scores on Rotter's - || 
Internal-External Control Scale and the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability scale to test the relationship 
between locus of control and verbal conditioning with S 
who were contingency and demand aware. Verbal 
conditioning was greatest in external Ss, less in middle- | 
range Ss, and least in internal Ss. Female Ss conditioned 
better than males. Both results were independent of | 
social desirability. Behavioral intentions, assessed on a 
postexperimental questionnaire, were related to both | 
locus of control and verbal conditioning. Results are | 
interpreted as being consistent with J. B. Rotter's (see ay 

4 


PA, Vol 40:2392) views about locus of control, D. E. 
Dulany's (1968) formulations about propositional co 
trol, and M. M. Page's (see PA, Vol 49:2366) emphasis. 


: Bri 


man behavior that can be used to increase self-unde 


relating to significant others and facilitating one's al ae 
to work with rather than against people are described. 

9598. Andrews, Rhoda & Brown, Evan. (U Nebraska, | 
Omaha) Firstborns, only children, sex, and three | 
dependency measures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, С 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 713-T14.—Compared 4 groups of 7 
firstborn undergraduates each (males and females with _ 
and without siblings) on versions of the Embedded - 
Figures and rod-and-frame tests and Barron's self- - 
endorsement test of social independence. Birth order and 
sex influenced field dependence, and Barron scores were 
not related to field dependence. 

9599. Babad, Elisha Y. (Hebrew U Jerusalem, Israel) 
A multi-method approach to the assessment of humor: 
A critical look at humor tests. Journal of Personality, _ 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 618-631.—Asked all students of a 
women’s college (N = 1,816) to name peers who are 
nonhumorous, passive appreciators, active producers 
and/or reproducers of humor. 987 were named at least | 
once in the Humor Categories Report, and of these 81 _ 
were selected and divided into 5 groups according to - 
sociometric consensus и Nonhumorous, Appreci- 
ators, Producers, Reproducers, and Producers-Repro- 
ducers. 77 Ss were individually administered a humor 
appreciation test (rating funniness of jokes and car- — 
toons); an active humor test (producing or reproducing | 
funny captions to cartoons); 2 creativity subtests; a self- 
report in humor group; à 90-item questionnaire measur- и 
ing defensiveness, introversion, and anxiety; and {һе — 
California Fascism Scale. Results showed the sociome- _ 
tric method and the humor tests to be in Sharp contrast, - 
the former invalidating the latter. Groups by self-report 
were closely related to grouping by sociometric consen- 
sus. The “pure type" groups were not differentiated in 
their scores on the humor tests. These groups differed in 
their anxiety and introversion in the predicted direction, E 
but unexpectedly, the correlations between these varia- — 
bles and the humor test scores were positive. Creativity 
test scores were related only to the humor test scores. It 
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- is argued that tests See be used in the assessment 
- of humor. (23 ref)—Journal summary. 
е 600, рош, Mamie M. & Davis, Gary A. (U 
| Wisconsin) Do the Wallach and Kogan tests real 
creative behavior? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 39(2), 730.—Administered M. A. Wallach and N. 
Kogan’s 1965 creativity test battery to 37 undergradu- 
| ates. Summing across 4 tests, fluency, uniqueness, and 
- total creativity scores correlated .33, .33, and .35 
(Ps < .05) with ratings of 4 actual creative products 
- (poetry or a short story, artwork, ideas for 2 inventions, 
_ and a creative teaching strategy). 
~ 9601. Bleger, José [Ambiguity: A from 
j and psychopathology.] (Span) Revista de 
— Psicoanálisis, 1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 31(1-2), 57-79.—Dis- 
- cusses the concept of ambivalence as used in psy 


choana- 
lytic theory, and aspects of the ambivalent personality. 
52 ref) 

9602. Boudreaux, Ronald & Dreger, Ralph M. (Central 
| Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Item content of the 
_ Group Personality Test. Journal of Personality 
- Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 551-555.—Examined 
_ the content factors of the Group Personality Projective 
_ Test (GPPT) using factor analytic procedures based оп 
item intercorrelations, in contrast to the published 

version's use of part scores from a priori groupings of 
items. Ss were 248 psychiatric inpatients an outpatients 

and high school and oer students (age range 16-57 

yrs). The factors extracted did not coincide with the 

- original GPPT dimensions. Only a small portion of the 
‘GPPT items loaded significantly on the factors obtained. 
The proportion of variance accounted for by the factor 
| structure was also very small. Results indicate that a 
А position Iesponse set may be affecting scores оп the 
Pad mn ‚шир: It is concluded that the GPPT, 
. in terms of what it proposes to measure, aj ntly has 
Ч al abstract. ern 


-. Psychology, 1974, Vol 9(1), 51-56.—Replicated, using 80 
1968 study by K. R. 
_ Hammond et al that reported differences in cognitive 
. conflict between American and Western European Ss. 
Results of the replication show that subtle procedural 
variations, rather than nationality, produced the differ- 
ences, 
9604. Burdsal, C. A. & Vaughn, D. S. (Wichita State 
U) A contrast of the personality structure of college 
students found in the questionnaire medium by items as 
compared to parcels. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 219-224. —Administered the 16 
Personality Factor Questionnaire to 264 undergraduates 
to examine the item structure in the measure followin 
the analytic procedures used by R. Cattell (1966). Item 
data was factor analyzed, yielding essentially the same 
factor structure as produced by the original parceling. It 
is concluded that factor analytic test construction can 
proceed most profitably with the use of item parcels. 
—Journal abstract. 
9605. Cantor, Joanne R.; Bryant, Jennings & 
Zillmann, Dolf. (U Wisconsin) Enhancement of humor 
appreciation by transferred excitation. Journal of Per- 
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sonality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 306), 
812-821.—Exposed 120 undergraduates to humorous 
communications after reading 1 of 4 written communica. 
tions which had been chosen to effect a factorial 
variation in (a) hedonic tone (positive, negative) and (b) 
excitatory potential (low, high). The differentiation of 
the written communications was validated by analyses of 
ratings given to the experimental stimuli by the Ss. 
Under conditions of both positive and negative hedonic 
tone, prior exposure to the highly arousing communica- 
tions resulted in significantly higher funniness ratings of 
the subsequent cartoons and jokes than prior exposure to 
the less-arousing stimuli. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9606. Carment, David W. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Internal versus external control in 
India and Canada. International Journal of Psychology, 
1974, Vol 9(1), 45-50.—Administered Rotter’s Internal- 
External (I-E) Control Scale to 63 Indian factory workers 
(average age 35), 98 Indian university students (average 
age 19), 67 Canadian semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
(average age 27) and 196 Canadian university students, 
all males. The scale was administered in its standard 
form to all Ss except Indian factory workers, who ир 
given a Hindi version. Average overall scores A 
Canadians were significantly more external than those a 
Indians (p < .01 for Canadian workers and p < y 
for Canadian students). Canadian students were sp 
cantly more internal than Indian students on i 
Personal Control factor, but more external e ki 
Control Ideology factor and on the: Sys Oan 
factor. No difference appeared for Indian and Cat iss 
workers on Personal Control, though Canadian wor | 
were more external than their Indian counter um 
Control Ideology and Systems Control. Беш NES 
size that research involving the I-E measure $ codi iii 
specific components into account instead of focu: 
a single general attribute. (30 ref)—E. А. bem s 
9607. Caruso, Igor A. (U Salzburg, рус in 
Inst, Austria) [The rational and каи "e 
*We-1.""] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Руні Ж oles 
Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 22(2), 122-13 hoi 
that modern man identifies himself mainly Mae, t 
and that this identification is not without pro AS. 
socioeconomic structure of our society P eg? 
development of an isolated achievement OF А symbol 
"collective ego," a regressive offshoot of Mond this 
dyadic pre-ego, is developed as a real 9 subordinate 
ressure. Ideologies also neglect the ego an that the eg? 
it to the collective "we" without considering ly with de 
can develop itself within the social context on elements 
help of fellow men. Rational and ira ed ^ 
contribute to integrate the ego into the с s and place a 
These factors enter the treatment seio 
strain on the analyst's ego.—S. D. Babcock. chetyp: 


ird an 7 
9608. Casey, Edward S. (Yale U) Томаге © jung! 
al imagination. Spring, 1974, 1-32.— Exam ogy 9 


theories ‘of fantasy and imagination and hi the m 
“fournes” the & figured pattern represen nent, б 
rsistent and stable of archetypal 5 are discussed #8 
achelard and M. Heidegger's systems 2°° s. уйг. 
well as other archetypal patterns such 255 gto activ 
Progression is traced from conscious imag? 
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imagination to archetypal imagination, and the paradox- 
es that occur along the path are noted.—A. de la Haba. 

9609. Chiozza, Luis A. [Psychoanalytic study of 
hepatic fantasies.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 31(1-2), 107-140.—Speculates оп the 
possible existence of an hepatic erotogenic zone and 
discusses the analogies between hepatic fantasies and 
oral fantasies. (French & English summaries) (71 ref) 

9610. Coan, Richard W. (U Arizona) The optimal 
personality: An empirical and theoretical analysis. New 
York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1974. x, 242 p. 
$12.— Describes a method of analyzing both the theoreti- 
cal and empirical aspects of the ideal personality. 
Various instruments specially developed for this study, 
including measures of personal consistency and the 
experience of control and data from their administration 
to different groups of Ss, are presented. The relationship 
between various independent components of sound 
functioning is also discussed. (4/ p ref) 

9611. D'Andrade, Roy G. (U California, San Diego) 
Father absence, identification, and identity. Ethos, 
1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 440-455.—Studied the effects of 
father absence during early and late childhood on sex 
role identification. A sample of 121 children ranging in 
age from 5 to 14.9 yrs was drawn from 58 black working 
class households. Households were divided for analysis 
into categories based on timing and length of paternal 
absence. Ss’ patterns of sex identification and sex 
identity were measured by the Franck Test, by verbal 
ро, and by a role preference task. It was 
ae that Ss who did not have a father present during 
y е о 3 yrs of life exhibited a feminine response pattern 
S e Franck Test. It appeared that paternal absence 
Дол conscious sex role identity through the 
Pen processes of reciprocal role learning and 
is eon of sex role advantages and disadvantages. It 
tint pended that household composition has an impor- 
E ect on development of sex role identities and sex 
ole preferences.—J. Kelly. 

9612. Davis, Robert Wm. (Ed.). Toward a discovery of 
Bee The first Bruno Klopfer Memorial 
а GA Carl G. Jung Centennial Symposium. 
[1973]. 83 A: Society for Personality Assessment, 
Papers т P. $4.50.—Presents a collection of symposium 
SHERONA Contemporary issues in the psychological 
Klopfer. Т of individuals, emphasizing the work of 
and the en discussed include the interface of culture 
M ESHS individual, the Rorschach and its relation to 
ied Psychology, and the applicability of physical 

9613 Ei Daly interpretation. 

Yugoslavia) гоа. (U Belgrade, Medical Faculty, 

e academi e effects of manifest neurotic anxiety on 
Students ] 15 achievement of Belgrade University 
1972. Voi Bre) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 
graduate 0), 39-49.—Compares two groups of under- 
india conti [е those with anxiety-related complaints 
PSychiatric m Broup. Measures of comparison were a 
naire, the a erview, the Middlesex Hospital Question- 
achievement ornell Medical Index, and an academic 
relationship саш Results indicate an inverse 
Achievement oe neurotic anxiety and academic 

- (English summary)—P. Vrtunski. 
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9614. Fajrajzen, Stefano. [Differential aspects | 
human symbiosis in the two sexes.] (Ital) Rivista. i 
Psicoanalisi, 1973(Jan-Apr), No 19, 19-41.—Hypo 

izes that in general women are more symbiotic than m 

both biologically and БУЛОО, Biological and 
cultural factors ein ation-individuation in. | 
the male, making him long for symbiotic union 
causing him perennial conflict. The opposite 
appears in the female, who often has a great longi 
separation-individuation. These opposite tend 
conflict in heterosexual love. (English summary) (3! 


9615. Feij, J. A. (Vrije U, Lab voor Psychodi 
tische en Bedrijfspsychologische Research, Amster 
Netherlands) An investigation into the meaning 0 
Achievement Motivation Test: 1. Questionnaire 
lates. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie е! 
Grensgebieden, 1974(May), Vol 29(3), 171-190.—Stud 
the discriminant and construct validity of H. J. 
Hermans's Achievement Motivation Test (AMT), wl 
measures achievement motivation (AM), debil 
anxiety (DA), and facilitating anxiety (FA). The 
and other personality questionnaires were administere 
to 50 female and 50 male psychology students. Factor 
analysis identified 4 secondary factors: Emotion: 
Stability, Introversion, Masculinity, and Lack of Pi si 
ence. AM loaded positively on masculinity and nega 
ly on lack of persistence. DA had a negative loading. 5 
emotional stability and a positive one on | Н F 
FA had a negative loading on introversion and therefore 
did not appear to be an anxiety variable. FA w 
itively correlated- with impulsiveness on the 
Personality Factor Questionnaire and apparently can be 
interpreted correctly as a need for activation. Caution is 
expressed about the interpretation of the scores; th 
investigator must be aware of the limitations of the 
correlational techniques. (32 ref}—A. J. Ter Кеш. | 
9616. Florenskaya, T. A. (USSR Academy of Peda: 
'ogical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [The sociologizing of 
F ianism in the personality theories of K. Horney 
and H. S. Sullivan.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(May-Jun), No 3, 161—167.— Presents a critique of 
the neo-Freudian ре о theories of Horney and - 
Sullivan. The defects of both are seen as arising from 
their dualistic concept of the natural and the social 
worlds. Neo-Freudianism did not solve the problem tha! 
it set itself, which was to overcome Freud’s biological 
determinism and to create a social-psychological theo 
of personality. The dualistic concept of the natural and 
the social in Freud makes it impossible, in principle, to. 
solve the basic problems of a psychological theory о 
personality. (17 ref)—L. Zusne. Ў 
9617. Fordham, Michael. Jungian views of the 
body-mind relationship. Spring, 1974, 166-178.—Dis: 
cusses Jung's theories of the relation between body and _ 
psyche and between psyche and soma. Other related or 
derivative theories are presented. У 
9618. Frey-Rohn, Liliane. F 
i study of the psychology 
unconscious. (Trans F- E. Engreen & E. K. Engreen). 
G. Р. Putnam’s Sons, 1974. xiii, 349. 
$16.— Presents a study of the basic concepts of Frei s 


ES 
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А 

and Jung to show how the foundations laid by Freud 

were accepted, broadened, and transformed by Jung— 

“how the ideas of psychic mechanisms gave way to the 

idea of the total personality, how personal elements led 
to collective aspects of the unconscious, how a causal 

] ch to the psyche became a prospective and 
(анас one, and how sexual libido became psychic 

. (8 p ref) 
19. Garza, Raymond T. & Ames, Russell E. (Purdue 

_U) A comparison of Anglo- and Mexican-American 
college students on locus of control. Journal of 

- Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
919.—Data from 47 Anglo and 47 Mexican-American 
college students matched for sex and socioeconomic 

"background show that Mexican-American Ss scored 
significantly less external on the full Rotter Internal-Ex- 
ternal Control Scale and on 2 of the 5 dimensional 
categories (respect and luck and fate). Findings not only 
contradict the stereotype that Mexican-Americans are 

- fatalistic but also suggest that their culture contributes to 
a greater perception of internal control. 

9620. Gear, María C. & Liendo, Ernesto C. [Toward a 
unified psychoanal theory.] (Span) Revista de Psi- 
coanálisis, 1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 31(1-2), 225-276.—Pres- 
ents a synthesis of theoretical and clinical hypotheses 

- aimed at the unification and systematization of psychoa- 
nalytic theories on a new level of abstraction. (Énglish 
summary) (116 ref) 

9621. Gupta, Ved P. (Government Bikram Coll of 
Commerce, Patiala, India) The relationship between 
physical fitness and personality characteristics as 

. measured by Sixteen Personality Factor Inventory. 

- Journal of Р: logical Researches, 1972(May), Vol 

... 16(2), 94-95.—Anticipated a relationship between physi- 

_ cal fitness and nality characteristics on the assump- 
tion that the development of personality is affected by 

physiological factors. The Hindi version of the Sixteen 

4 ersonality Factor inventory (16 PF) and the Basic 

. Fitness Test Battery were administered in different 

sessions to 100 20-24 yr old college students. The 

correlations obtained for all 16 PF scales were nonsigni- 
ficant.—B. Lindsey. 

9622. Helmreich, Robert & Stapp, Joy. (U Texas, 
Austin) Short forms of the Texas Social! Behavior 
Inventory (TSBI), an objective measure of self-esteem. 

Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Nov), Vol 4(5-A), 

К 473-475.—Presents 2 short (l6-item) forms of R. 

E Helmreich et al's (1974) Texas Social Behavior Invento- 
- ту, a validated, objective measure of self-esteem or social 

- competence. Normative data and other statistics are 

.. described for 248 males and 282 females. Correlations 

1 between each Short form and long (32-item) scale were 

97. Factor пу and part-whole correlations verified 
the similarity of the 2 forms. The utility of the scale in 

Pu is Pene Needed abstract. 

- Hi В. (U Keele, England) Personal 

correlates of dream recall. ane of "Consulting à 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 766-773. 

E —Used the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) 

(odo discriminate between those who frequently recall 

$ 

i 


dreams and those who do not and to specify which traits 
contributed most to accuracy of неаб ді Discri- 
E analysis of 16 PF measures showed an almost 
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perfect discrimination between 2 groups of undergradu- 
ates (п = 50), chosen by the diary method, as frequent 
and infrequent recallers. This result was substantiall 
confiriaed in a cross-validation sample of 40 Ss in whic 
an overall accuracy of discrimination of 7595 was 
achieved. 6 primary traits (Ego Strength, Guilt Prone- 
ness, Superego Strength, Parmia, Premsia, and Radical- 
ism) were identified and confirmed by canonical analysis 
as contributing most to discrimination. Results indicate 
that the frequent recaller experiences less and the 
infrequent recaller experiences more intrapsychic con- 
flict.—Journal abstract. 

9624. Hillman, James. "Anima": 11. Spring, 1974, 
113-146.—Explores extensively the notion of the anima 
including further perceptions that may aid in alerting the 
conscious to what we are saying, doing, and even 
experiencing. In psychology a subjective awareness is 
required. The theory is offered that a sense of personal 
identity is given not by the ego, but to the ego by the 
anima. The main characteristics of “depersonalization” 
and the integration of the anima are considered. The 
anima may be ified in the function of relationship 
to the unconscious and as the mediatrix of the unknown. 
The anima as uni-personality and the anima in the 
syzygy are also considered.—A. de La Haba. 

25. Hinrichsen, James J. & Bradley, Laurence A. 
(Ohio State U, Div of Clinical Psychology) Situational 
determinants of personal validation of general personal- 
ity interpretations. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 530-534.—Matched groups of 64 
female undergraduates on the basis of their preexperi- 
mental opinions on the value of psychological tests used 
by trained professionals to describe personality. Ss were 
then. given either the Rorschach Test, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, Fundamental Interpersonal Relations—Be- 
havior, or Marlow-Crowne Social Desirability Scale and 
were later given identical general personality interpreta- 
tions supposedly based on the test results. An analysis of 
variance of Ss' ratings of the accuracy of the personality 
interpretation indicated that neither the type of test 5 
took nor whether the personality interprétation. was 
presented as being derived “for you specifically” or “for 
people in general” had differential effects on Ss 
acceptance of the interpretation; all groups rated the 
interpretation as being between “good” and “excellent. 
—Journal abstract. 

9626. Hochreich, Dorothy J. (U Connecticut) Defen- 
sive externality and attribution of responsibility. Journal 
of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 543-557.—Attempt- 
ed to use trust as a moderator variable for ume 
differential predictions concerning the behavior of 
subgroups of externals: defensive externals, whose 
externality is presumed to reflect primarily a verbal 
technique of defense, and true externals, whose externali- 
Ра reflects a genuine belief that most outcomes are 

termined by forces beyond one's personal control. It 
was predicted. that defensive (low trust) externals and 
true (high trust) externals (as determined by Rotter’s 
Internal-External Control Scale and the Interpersonal 
Trust Scale) would differ in their attribution ratings of а 
series of stories which varied in theme (achievement vs 
nonachievement) and outcome (failure vs success). 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that defensive externals 
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would attribute less responsibility to story heroes under 
failure conditions than would true externals and inter- 
nals, and that this attribution difference would be 
strongest when failure occurred in achievement situa- 
tions. These hypotheses were strongly confirmed for 120 
undergraduates in Exp I but not for 120 female Ss in Exp 
II. In addition, defensive externals were expected to 
differ from true externals and from internals in their self- 
descriptive behavior as measured by the Adjective Check 
List (ACL). The predicted interactions were found for 
male Ss on 4 of the 7 ACL scales used. (17 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

9627. Huismans, Sipke E. (Vrije U, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) [Reliability and validity of the Scale of 
Interpersonal Values in relation to educational level.] 
(Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Sep), Vol 29(6), 485-501.— Consid- 
ers the reliability and validity of L. V. Gordon's 1961 
Scale of Interpersonal Values (SIV) in measuring 
support, conformity, recognition, independence, benevo- 
lence, and leadership. 506 adult Ss, about equally divided 
among lower, middle, and upper levels of education, 
responded to the scale. The rs between the SIV scores 
and the values toward a job and the government in the 
areas of benevolence, conformity, and independence 
ranged from —24 to +.38. The low reliability may have 
been a result of inferior educational attainments, or of 
cultural differences between Americans and the Dutch. 
(18 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

9628. Jaffé, Aniela. The myth of meaning. (Trans R. 
F. Hull). New York, NY: Penguin, 1975. 186 p. $2.25. 
— Discusses how Jung's views of the interplay between 
consciousness and the unconscious led to his theories of 
the meaning of life. The nature of myth and its relation 
to meaning, and Jungian concepts of inner experience, 
individuation, and synchronicity are examined. (7 p ref) 

9629. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U) Imagination and 
production of original verbal images. Art Psychotherapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol 1(2), 113-120.— Discusses measurement 
of creative imagination by the Onomatopoeia and 
Images test. Words of suggestive sound and meaning 
(eg, moan, ooze, growl) are responded to with verbal- 
ized images. Ss are encouraged to find unusual respon- 
ses, which are given higher scores than popular ones. 
Repeated use of the same stimulus words creates stress, 
which enhances imagination. When the time interval 
between words is fixed at 15 sec, adults need a longer 
warm-up period than children; highly creative adoles- 
cents perform best without time limit. Children’s 
imagination slumps in the upper grades of elementary 
school. The stimulus words also are used for synectic 
апајову tests. (58 ref) —R. Arnheim. 

0. Lefcourt, Herbert M.; 
Elizabeth. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Humor re. 
sponse and humor production as a function of locus of 
control, field dependence and type of reinforcements. 
Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(4), 632-651. 
—Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
and the rod-and-frame test to 64 male senior high school 
and university students. Ss’ humor response and humor 
Production were scored from videotapes of role-play 
enactments, Roles varied for reinforcement areas (aca- 
demic-social), for outcomes (success-failure), and for E's 
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comments (serious-ludicrous). It was hypothesized ma 
persons with an internal locus of control would be more _ 
likely than externals to use humor as a distancing device — 
that would enable them to accept evaluative feedback. — 
Humor responses, smiles, and laughter proved to be | 
more determined by role characteristics than by person- 4 
ality variables. However, humor production—the creat- _ 
ing of jokes—seemed to be most common among | 
internal, field-independent Ss enacting serious failure - 
roles, as had been predicted. (21 ref)—Journal summary. | 
9631. Lefley, Harriet P. (U Miami, Medical School) | 
Differential лсо! їп Wes sr eng children as _ 
a function language examiner. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 31(1), 
36-41.—Investigated the hypothesis that minority self- 
concept may vary as a function of implicit ethnic and 
nonethnic evaluative criteria by testing 40 7-15 yr old 
Mikasuki Seminole Indian children in their native 
language (Mikasuki) with Indian examiners and in. 
English with Anglo examiners. 2 reservation groups, 
matched for age and sex, received 4 administrations of 
the Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept Scale and an _ 
Indian self-concept scale, in a repeated measures - 
counterbalanced design, varying language and order. 
Significant test-retest correlations indicated response | 
stability across languages and time. Results, homogene- 
ous for all subgroups, show significantly a are personal - 
self-concept in Mikasuki and significantly igherIndian _ 
self-concept in English. It is suggested that minority _ 
testing may involve culturally patterned and context- — 
bound response tendencies.—/ournal abstract. hs 
9632. LeVine, Robert А. (U Chicago) Patterns of 
personality in Africa. Ethos, 1973(Sum), Vol 102), — 
123152.— Discusses the nature of distinctively African _ 
personality patterns, variations and uniformities in 
African behavior, and the relationship between African 
rsonality traits and adaptation to institutional change. 
Eubsaharan African populations are characterized 
strict age and sex based social hierarchies, an emphasis 
on material transactions, functional diffusion of authori- - 
ty, absence of tion anxiety, and a tendency toward 
concreteness of thought. It is suggested that the emphasis 
on social distance, formality, and material obligations in 
African relationships facilitates personal adjustment to 
social change by allowing maintenance of traditional 
kinship organization despite increased geographical 
ility. (18 re! ‚ Kelly. 
rd qd C. & Johnson, Richard H. u 
Florida) The NNPI: In sickness or in health. Personnel 
Guidance Journal, Сару Vol 52(8), 541—545.—Pres-- 
ents a parody of a typical personality inventory research 
found in professional journals, using the mythical No- - 
Nonsense Personality Inventory (N PI) and its specifi- 
cátions. The intent of the parody is to support criticism 


of the psychological testing movement. 
9634. Ludvigh, 


Elek J. & Happ, Deborah. (Michigan 
State U) Extraversion and preferred level pone 
stimulation. British Journal of Psychology, 19 x Mu 
Vol 65(3), 359-365.— Conducted a study with 1 жу 
undergraduates to test the hypothesis that a ees 
correlation exists between extraversion кош а a 
mined by scores on the Eysenck Personality pei огу) 
and the amount of ambient illumination | 
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mecessary to provide optimum hedonic tone and to 
create a slightly unpleasant level of hedonic tone. Results 
- support the existence of a positive correlation between 
extraversion and sensory-seeking behavior hypothesized 
by H. Eysenck (1967), but suggest that the relationship 
between the variables is due to differences between 
| introverts and extraverts as to what constitutes an 
excessive level of stimulation. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
E 9635. Many, Wesley; Ellis, Joseph & Frey, Sherman. 
- (Northern Illinois U) A self-concept scale for middle 
- €hildhood. Journal of the Association for the Study of 
- Perception, 1974(Fal), Vol 9(2), 14-35.— Following the 
theory of R. J. Havighurst (1972), it is assumed that an 
individual must accomplish certain tasks during each of 
the 6 stages of his development in order to form and 
maintain a positive self-image. An inventory scale 
= designed to enable the 6-12 yr old child to give reports of 
- his self-concept is presented. The child indicates his 
conception of his ability to accomplish each of the 9 
developmental tasks specified by ais rape as being 
г to his age period. He is asked to give these 
indications in terms of what he is capable of doing, what 
— he does in relation to others, and how what he does 
+ compares to what he must do in order to succeed at the 
task. The word difficulty of the inventory scale has been 
adjusted to the age period by means of the application of 
a readability formula.— B. Lindsey. 

9636. Marwit, Samuel J.; Bostwick, Gerald & Weil, 
Marsha B. (U Missouri, St Louis) Effects of task 
orientation on sexual bias in TAT administration. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 
547-550.—64 male and 64 female undergraduates chose 
Thematic Apperception Test cards expecting to test 
same- and cross-sexed clients under achievement-orient- 
ed and control conditions. The hypotheses that females 
would select more task-oriented cards than males, 
regardless of client sex, and that males would select more 
Sexually oriented cards, especially when testing female 
clients, were not supported. Both males and females 
selected more achievement-related cards under achieve- 
ment-oriented conditions, and no differences occurred in 
either experimental or control conditions in their 
selection of sexual-romantic cards.—Journal abstract. 

9637. Mohan, Vidhu. (Panjab U, Chandigarh, India) 
Raven's Standard Matrices and a verbal 
test of 1 mental ability. Journal of Psychological 
Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 67-69.—Anticipated a 
pute relationship between scores on the nonverbal 

tandard Progressive Matrices test (SPM) and scores on 
the verbal General Mental Ability test (GMA) on the 
assumption that both tests measure a general factor of 
intelligence. The tests were administered to 145 male and 
165 female 18-25 yr old students. Results show signifi- 
_ cant positive correlations between SPM and GMA for 
both the male and the female Ss (P < .001) The 
Eros is considered to be confirmed, and sex 
differences on both SPM and GMA favoring the male Ss 
are discussed.—B. Lindsey. 
Ohlson, E. Lamonte & Wilson, Marilyn. (Ohio 
State U) Differentiating female homosexuals en 
female heterosexuals by use of the MMPI. Journal of 
Sex Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 10(4), 308-315. —Adminis- 
tered the MMPI ie overt female homosexuals and 64 
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overt female heterosexuals. The 2 groups were signifi- 
cantly differentiated on 3 of the 13 scales (Hs, Hy, and 
Pt) and on 57 of the items. Results indicate that a 
personality scale could be developed using items from 
the MMPI to detect female homosexuality. (21 ref) 
9639. Ojha, Hardeo. (Bhagalpur U, India) The 
relation of prestige suggestion to rigidity and depend- 
ence proneness. Journal of Psychological Researches, 
1972(May), Vol 16(2), 70-73.—Explored the possibility 
of relationships between prestige suggestion (PS) and the 
personality Ба of rigidity (К) and dependence 
proneness (DP). 120 male students (mean age = 19.1 
yrs) and 120 female students (mean age = 18.2 yrs) 
were given a Hindi version of Wesley's Short Form 
Rigidity Scale and Sinha's Dependence Proneness Scale. 
A measure of prestige suggestion was obtained from 
differences in the ranking of slogans before and after 
their attribution to various political leaders. Significant 
itive correlations between PS and DP were obtained 
or both the male (p < .01) and female Ss (p < .05), 
and a significant negative correlation between PS and R 
was obtained for the male Ss (p < .05). A further 
analysis based on a division of scores into high and low 
oups is presented. (19 ref)—B. Lindsey. 
v 9640. Phares, E. Jerry & Lamiell, GER T. (Kansas 
State U) Relationship of internal-external control of 
defensive preferences. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 872-878.— Described 4 
tests (Rotter Level of Aspiration Board, a symbol 
substitution test, a geometric recall test, and the 
Stromberg Dexterity Test), ostensibly designed to meas- 
ure IQ, to 67 undergraduates classified as either internal 
or external on Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale. 
For 2 tests, E’s descriptions of the tests included built-in 
rationalizations to provide Ss with potential explanations 
for any test failures. The other 2 tests were descri 
without such rationalizations. As predicted, externals 
demonstrated a significantly greater preference for the 
so-called rationalized tests than did internals. Differ- 
ences were also observed between internals and externals 
in expectancy for success. Potential relationships among 
locus of control, defensive preferences, and pun 
for success are discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9641. Prasad Singh, Kedar. (Bhagalpur U, India) 
Anxiety and birth order. Journal of 'sychological M 
searches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 64-66.—Considere 
whether a relationship between anxiety and birth оге 
could be obtained in Indian culture. 72 firstborn, 6 
middle-born, and 65 last-born 21-24 yr old male аш 
were given a Hindi version of the Sinha Anxiety S "i 
The mean anxiety score of the firstborn was significan y 
higher than that of the middle-born (p < .01) and tha 
of the last-born (p < .05) Ss. Environmental factors 
pertaining to the greater anxiety shown by the firstborn 
are discussed. (16 ref)—B. Lindsey. sri 
9642. P. V. & Gnanakannan, 1. (Sti 
Venkateswara U, Tirupati, India) Rigidity-flexibility 
characteristics of secure and insecure individuals. 
Journal of Psychological Researches, 1972(May), Vo 
16(2), 54—55.—Hypothesized a positive relationship 
between rigidity and feelings of insecurity. 300 studen 5 
(mean age — 18.4 yrs) were scored for Rigidity Flew 
bility by using the Test of Behavioural Rigidity and fo 
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Security-Insecurity by using the Security-Insecurity 
Inventory (SI). The mean Personality-Perceptual Rigidi- 
ty score of the bottom quartile (insecure group) of the 
distribution of SI scores was significantly lower 
(р < .01) than the mean of the top quartile (secure 
group): the higher scores were in the direction of 
flexibility. The mean Motor-Cognitive Rigidity scores of 
the 2 groups were not significantly different. The positive 
finding indicates that the rigidity of insecure individuals 
is greater than that of secure individuals.—B. Lindsey. 

9643. Reinking, Richard; Goldstein, Gerald & 
Houston, B. Kent. (Washington State U) Cognitive style, 
proprioceptive skills, task set, stress, and the Rod-and- 
Frame Test of field orientation. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 8 -811.—Data 
from 181 female undergraduates indicate that (a) 
performance on the rod-and-frame test (RFT) in a 
condition in which Ss took the test in a tilted position 
was more adversely affected for field-dependent than 
field-independent Ss; (b) inducing a set in Ss to focus on 
internal cues while performing the RFT led to better 
performance than inducing a set to focus on external 
cues; and (c) under stress, performance on the RFT for 
field-dependent Ss appeared more extremely field de- 
pendent than in the absence of stress, and under stress, 
performance on the RFT for field-independent Ss 
appeared more extremely field independent than in the 
absence of stress.—Journal abstract. 

9644. Riester, Robert W. & Irvine, LaVerne F. 
(Auburn U) A methodological inquiry into the F scale. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 
287-288.—Results of a study examining the nature of 
free responses to R. Lee and P. Warr's Balanced F Scale 
items seem contradictory to expectations that authoritar- 
ians are rigid and stereotyped in thinking while nonau- 
thoritarians are open and flexible. Questions are raised 
pot the authoritarian personality as measured by this 

scale. 

9645. Schoenfeld, C. G. (Private practice, New York, 
NY) International law, nationalism, and the sense of 
self: A psychoanalytic inquiry. Journal of Psychiatry & 
Law, 1974(Fal) Vol 2(3), 303-318.—Analyzes 2 basic 
elements of nationalism—the tendency to view ones 
nation as an enlargement of one's self, and the tendency 
to distinguish sharply between the members of one's 
nation and other persons. It is suggested that nationalism 
may help many individuals (at least on an unconscious 
level) to bolster a less-than-secure sense of self and that 
to the extent that nationalism plays this role, it is likely to 
continue to inhibit the growth and development. of 
international law. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9646. Shedletsky, Ralph & Endler, Norman S. (Queen 
St Mental Health Ctr, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Anxiety: The state-trait model and the interaction 
model. Journal of Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol. 42(4), 
511-527 —Examines the state-trait anxiety theory pro- 
posed by C. D. Spielberger (1966, 1972) as a conceptual 
frame of reference for integrating differing viewpoints of 
anxiety. Because of limitations in the state-trait theory, 
N. S. Endler and J. M. Hunts (1966, 1968, 1969) 
Person X Situation interaction model of anxiety 15 
examined, and an attempt is made to integrate the 2 
approaches. Specifically, the interaction model of anxie- 
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ty non. the belief that trait anxiety is multidimen- - 
sional rather than unidimensional and that one must - 
take into account the specific nature of the threat _ 
situation confronting the individual. It is proposed that - 
шешшш irait anzirty appear? to be mote КОШЫ E 
than originally formulated by Spielberger and that a — 
comprehensive approach to the investigation of anxiety- 
trait, anxiety-state, and their relationship may be found # 
in the Person X Situation interaction idee anxiety. Wi 
(50 ref)—Journal summary. E 
9647. Simon, William E.; Primavera, Louis H.; Simon, — 
Marilyn С. & Orndoff, Robert К. (Southampton Coll) A 
comparison of marijuana users and nonusers on a. 
number of personality variables. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974Dec), Vol 4X6), 917- 18% 
— Compared 27 female undergraduate marihuana users 
and 147 nonusers on psychological needs, self-descrip- - 
tions, self-esteem, academic achievement, birth position, 
and attitudes toward the legalization of various items. — 
Among others, significant differences between the use 
and nonusers were found on high school averages, 
scales of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, and 
on 5 bipolar adjective scales assessing carefulness, 
honesty, politeness, reliability, and ambition. | 
9648. thers, A. С. & Child, D. (U Bradford, School 


of Research in Education, Бай) ү" 
divergers: Different forms neuroticism? British. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), _ 


304-306.—Results of a study of 306 undergraduates | 
support L. Hudson's (1966) contention that convergence- - 
-divergence is linked to arts and science specialism, and _ 
that convergers and diver differ in subject interest, 
occupational interests and attainment, and degree ol 


us-boundness. 


of studying the de) ^ | gen libido is 
. (English summa re 

E Jim. Mater and Nannie: Freud's two 
mothers and the discovery of the Oedipus complex. 
American Imago, 1974(Spr), Vol 31(1), 1-64.— Discusses 
some personal cultural, and historical factors contribut- 
ing to Freud’s discov of the Oedipus complex. The 
contradictions of late 19th century European bourgeois 
society are reflected in Freud’s theoretical concerns with 
unresolved conflicts over masculine and feminine identi- 
fication. An analysis of dreams reported by Freud in | 
correspondence with M. Fliess reveals his personal 
preoccupation with mother dependence, incestuous 
sexual wishes, and oral шен. It is suggested that 
the discovery of the Oedipus complex grew from an — 
attempt by Freud to solve his own neurosis, which 
resulted from the childrearing conditions in 19th century 
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9651. T: ubert. 
Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, [Мыр 
4(2), 461-468.— Defines jealousy as the anticipatory fear - 
of the loss of a loved object which is Шр be a 4 
to self-fulfillment. It is suggested that jealousy r 


On the nature of jealousy. 
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э thological when the individual's attitude changes from 
5 om of possible loss to an obsessive certainty that the 
- loved object will be lost. 
9652. Tribich, David & Messer, Stanley. (Rutgers 
- State U, New Brunswick) Psychoanalytic character type 
- and status of authority as determiners of suggestibility. 
~ Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
— Vol 42(6), 842-848.—Predicted that oral character t 
selected by the Blacky Pictures would report a similar 
- amount of movement of a light as an authority figure 
| when viewing the autokinetic phenomenon in his 
resence, while anal character types would remain 
independent of his influence or would even respond 
oppositionally. Data from 107 male undergraduates 
support the hypothesis: orals were much more suggesti- 
__ ble in the presence of either a high-status authority figure 
or a peer than were anals or members of a neutral 
- eontrol group. While professing to be unaware of any 
- influence, orals moved away from their baseline respon- 
|. ses in the direction of the authority figure, while апаз 
— moved away from their baseline in opposition to the 
- authority figure.—Journal abstract. 
9653. Verma, S. K. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical 
Education & Research, Chandigarh, India) The 
levels of some personality tests in Hindi. Indian Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 15-18.—Ex- 
amines the difficulty level of 17 personality and 
adjustment inventories in Hindi. The 2 criteria for 
difficulty level are average sentence length and percent- 
age of "hard" words. Results indicate that only 4 tests 
were acceptable in terms of both criteria. Although the 
average sentence length of most tests was satisfactory, 
the percentage of "hard" words was excessive. Thus, 
difficulty level must be a prime consideration in test 
_ construction and adaptation. Test results are meaning- 
less if the difficulty level of the language is beyond the 
level of comprehension of the majority of the population. 
—F. S. Beyer. 
t 9654. Veszy-Wagner, Lilla. [Destructiveness against 
— individuals and groups.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1973, Vol 6(6) 414-426.—Suggests that neither the 
. development of the child nor the development of 
mankind provide any evidence for the existence of an 
innate primary instinct of destruction, not even in the 
circumstances of manifest aggression. A theory of a 
secondary destructive instinct is developed and ex- 
lained on the basis of examples of mass behavior, 
_ differing family constellations, historic and anthropolog- 
al studies. The peel difference between aggression 
and destruction is that aggression is goal-oriented. 
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9655. reme uem ‘conventional boundaries or 
- Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 

(2), 91-99.—Employs Jungian RON to distinguish 
_ between the boundaries built by the anxious ego asa 
“protection of conventional safeguards and the sacred 
precinct, the “temenos,” within which the search for the 
unconscious center of the self can be carried out. 
- Examples from the dreams of patients and the novels of 
J. Conrad illustrate the Struggle for transcendence. 
- Creativity requires this liberation from limiting conven- 
tion and serves as an instrument for achieving it. The 
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organic order of the self replaces the order superimposed 
by hë ego.—R. Arnheim. е dec 

9656. Wessman, Alden E. et al. (City Coll, City U 
New York) Personality and linear representation of 
temporal location. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 914.—90 undergradu- 
ates completed 3 personality tests and a task in which Ss 
located 1 wk, 7 mo, 3 yrs, and 9 yrs past and future on 2 
time lines labeled “birth to now" and “now to death." 
Data fit commonsense expectations that self-control, 
responsibility, and cognitive caution go along with 
subjective locations of the past and future close to the 
m and suggest that performance on a simple time 
ine reflects some intimate relationships between tempo- 
ral experience and personality. 

9657. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. [Compulsive gambling.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
erapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 22(2), 147-160.—Contends that 
compulsive gambling and not problem drinking is the 
original addiction. The use and the psychological 
meaning of hands is discussed. Animal games underlie 
and are supported by the mother's hand contact with the 
child. The child plays with his hands and play grows into 
work activity. Play is immaturity, work is maturity. 
Addictive states and compulsive mechanisms—klepto- 
mania, heavy smoking, alcoholism, etc—are seen as a 
breakdown in the maturing process where development 
stops at the level of handplay, short of handwork, and 
displays tangential behavior.—S. D. Babcock. : 

9658. Witkin, Herman A. et al. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Social conformity and psycho- 

differentiation. International Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974, Vol 9(1), 11-29.—200 male and female Ss of 2 
age groups (approximately 10 and 13 yrs) from each of 3 
countries—Holland, Italy, and Mexico—and from 1 
village in each country that was noted for social 
conformity and 1 village that was not, took field 
dependence tests, including the rod-and-frame test, the 
Children's Embedded Figures Test or the regular 
Embedded Figures Test, and the block design subtest of 
the WISC or the WAIS. Each S also made drawings of à 
male and female, to which the articulation-of-body- 
concept scale was applied, and took the Vocabulary 
subtest of the WISC. Analysis of variance of results on 
all differentiation measures gave strong and significant 
support to the hypothesis that Ss from villages low in 
social conformity would perform in a more field-inde, 
pendent fashion than Ss from villages of high soc 
conformity. The hypothesis that older children son 
differ more than younger children also received signiti- 
cant support. Consistent sex differences did not appear 
though significantly higher vocabulary scores оссште 1 
for children from villages marked by lesser 50018 
conformity. (56 ref)—E. A. Gavin. , 

Тар: н БИШИРЕ [Freud's 
genealogy of morality.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Kline 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 220), 
132-146.—Notes that Freud believed infantile helpless- 
ness to be a prerequisite to any kind of morality. 
Unpleasant events were viewed as educators. It 15 
possible to apply his theories to F. Nietzsche's 776 
Genealogy of Morality. 
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9660. Anthony, William A.; Gormally, James & Miller, 
Henry. (Boston U) Prediction of human relations 
training outcome by traditional and nontraditional 
selection indices. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Dec), Vol 14Q), 105-111.—Used a variety of 
traditional and nontraditional selection indices to predict 
the outcome of a graduate-level course in counseling 
designed to improve human relations skills. Ss were 21 
graduate counseling students. Multiple correlations of 
715-.80 were found between a measure of training 
Outcome and various combinations of predictors. A 
series of multiple linear regression analyses indicated 
that the traditional selection indi le point aver- 
age, Graduate Record Examination scores (both Verbal 
and Quantitative scales), and the Miller Analogies 
Test—accounted for a very minor amount of the 
variance in ratings of the final taped interview. In 
contrast, a newly developed selection measure (trainabil- 
ity index) accounted for almost all of the predictable 
variance. The need for a new and more efficient 
predictive model for aduate-level counselor training is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9661. Arieti, Silvano. (New York Medical Coll, NY) 
Psychiatric controversy: Man's ethical dimension. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 
394. — Considers that although determinism may E 
meate human existence, man's moral values raise him 
above the level of an animal and enable him to direct his 
own life. It is suggested that psychiatrists should 
influence the patient to exert his will, make conscious 
choices, and, above all, assume à sense of responsibility 
for his own actions. In order to free the patient from 
whatever conditions hinder his will and to. help him 
make choices, psychiatric treatment must consider man s 
ethical dimension.—Journal abstract. 

9662. Armstrong, Renate G. (VA Hosp, Northport, 
NY) A comparison between group therapists and 
members of the desired degree of self-disclosure by 
therapists. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1914(May), Vol 16(2), 20-21.—The 
Group Therapist Orientation Scale (GTOS), which 
measures extent and type of self-disclosure was Sei 
administered by several group therapists, and then given 
to 2 outpatient groups who indica! what self-disclosing 
behavior they desired from their therapists. р 
results from. therapists and patients are шерге. ж 
mean that therapists may Бе “ahead of the nee „о 
group members. Therapists who believe ta participating 


self-disclosure may not ractice it effectively, and the 


i ed 

group thus responds to older behavior patterns observi 
in Шер er than to newer covert ideal mutent 
9663. Autor, Sherry B. & Zide, Ellen D. (Massacl ) 
setts General Hosp, Boston) Master's-level profession?) 
training in clinical psyc and community erin 
health. Professional Psychology, 1974(May), Vo! 5 ) 
115-121.—Describes 2. 2- ^ masters level training 


program. which has the development of clinical Sor 


tence - for community practice: as-its primary Moe 


Training takes place гіш а community mental 
‚ facility under the guidanc ch n 
there. A. broad range of diagnostic techniques, therapeu- 
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dance. of 2. clinician who ractices- 


tic modalities, and preventive interventions are taught in | 


seminars and in supervision introducing 


which the trainee is 
increase in field experience 

iod in which the trainee works with people wl 
present a variety of psychological and social pro 


9664. Balis, George U.; Weintraub, Walter & Mackie, — 
James. (U Post rae Medical School, Baltimore) A four- - 
year science-psychiatry track in undergradu- - 
ate medical education. Journal : 
1974(Nov), Vol 49(11), 1051-1056.—Describes a 
in which students ialty offerin 
addition to the requirements of a stan 4-yr medi 
curriculum. The program provides, 
the freshman year, a progression of combined tie 
and clinical experiences in the behavioral sciences and in 
clinical psychiatry. Students completing the are 
expected to have acquired a foundation ol wle 
and skills that is envisioned as equivalent to tha 
provided by 1 yr of traditional residency training In 
psychiatry. Journal abstract. I 
9665. Barnat, Michael R. (Livingston Commun 
Mental Health Ctr, Howell, MI) Some characteristics 


supervisory identification in psychotherapy. d 
> Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Sum), pe x 


189-192. Gives examples of the spontaneous $ 
characteristics of supervisors and how these increase i 
competence and professional identity of trainee thera- _ 
pists. toc at 
E 
wizardry. ‹ 1974(Dec), ‘ol ' 
131(12), 1317-1322.—Considers thi обе vioral 
scientists, psychiatrists bear a major responsibility in the 
current revolution involving the understanding of the 
brain and human behavior. 


ience i troom, psychiatry's primary focus 
experience aod iu ре ha for diagnostic labeling is 


9667. Bentkover, Stuart H. et al. (Mt Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) Student on 
learning in а ice: A manpower 
training program in an HMO.. Health Services Reports, 
1974(May), Vol 89(3), 225-229.—Describes the opportu- 
nities for medical education im a prepaid group practice 


ОЁЗ. Bernstein, Arnold. (Queens Coll, City U New 


York) The genital psychoanalyst. Psychoanalytic Review, 
ош) Vol 6102), 251-261.—Describes the: genital 
analyst.as one free .from sexual disturbance. and not 
obsessed by infantile moral — 

drawn.between: the genital mother Whe zn, Ат 
pleasure -conn with meeting-her: child's needs 

the analyst responding .to the: sensual..countertrans e 
ence reactions within analysis. The mature analyst 
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enjoy genital feelings, talk about them, know the 
1 difference between word and deed, and so show the way 
- for the patient's growth. —B. Smith. 
9669. Berry, Patricia. An approach to the dream. 
Spring, 1974, 5879.— Discusses means in dream analysis 
| Тог interpretive self-awareness, a method enabling the 
- analyst to examine his actual interpretation process or to 
interpret his own interpretations. Some of the compo- 
- nents of the dream image (sensuality, texture, emotion, 
—simultaneity, intrarelations, value, and structure) are 
examined, as are the implications of the image. The 
narrative or dramatic structure of dreams is considered 
together with a third category, supposition, under which 
causality, evaluation, generalization, and specification 
ate. Analysts are urged to learn the psychology of 
К лге proceeding from a recognition of unsuitable 
"interpretive moves vis-a-vis dreams.—A. de la Haba. 
9670. Broskowski, Anthony & Schulberg, Herbert C. 
(United Community Planning pe a MA) A 
- model training program for clinical research and 
- development. Professional Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 
= 5(2), 133-139.—Outlines a graduate-level program de- 
- signed to enable students to function as specialists in 
clinical research and development Шор пе acquisi- 
tion of the capacity both to understand basic research 
and to develop practical applications. Breadth rather 
than depth of knowledge is stressed. The curriculum 
includes courses in the relevant basic sciences, and all 
courses in psychology are oriented toward the applica- 
tion of research findings to solve personal and social 
М problems. There is formal training in research technolo- 
gy, with exposure to concepts such as utility theory and 
"systems analysis. The research training focuses upon the 
acquisition of program evaluation skills and emphasizes 
the future role of the student as a change agent.—B. 
Lindsey. 
9671. Chartoff, Marvin В. & Bardon, Jack I. The 
relationship between position title and where one 
receives his doctorate in school psychology. Professional 
sychology, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 175-177.—Obtained 
vidence from a pesca survey of all known 
Eu (N = 328, or 78% of those surveyed) of 
toral programs in school psychology in the US 
| indicating the existence of a relationship between the 
graduate school attended and the type of subsequent 
professional functioning. The 7 largest doctoral pro- 
—— grams were compared. Among the programs the percent- 
age of graduates varied from 16.8 to 64.3 working in 
School positions, varied from .0 to 30.0 working in 
| Clinical positions, varied from 15.0 to 66.6 working in 
college teaching or administrative positions, and varied 
from .0 to 14.3 working in research positions. It is 


concluded that each program somehow tends to shape its 
students in certain dion Lindsey. © 


Segrist, 

training models: A comparative study. Counselor Educa- 
tion & Supervision, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 95-104.—Inves- 
tigated the effects of 3 prepracticum counselor training 
ipproaches on counselor performance: T group, beha- 
Улога] skills, and discussion control. Pre- and postmea- 
Sures consisting of 30-min video-recorded counseling 
interviews were administered to 18 student counselors. 


Counselor performance was evaluated by client comple- 
tion of the Counseling Evaluation Inventory (CEI) and 
by 3 trained judges’ ratings of 4 5-min interview 
segments using the Counseling Strategies Checklist 
(CSC). Data from each instrument were subjected to a 
3 x 2 factorial analysis of variance. A significant 
Group X Time interaction occurred for the CEI. 
Significant time effects occurred on 4 of the 7 dependent 
variables of the CSC. Results have implications for both 
the length and type of training approach used in effective 
counselor education practices. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9673. Counte, Michael A. & Kimberly, John R. 
(Indiana U, Ft Wayne) Organizational innovation in a 
Шу dominated system: Responses of physi- 


cians to a new program in medical education. Journal of 


Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 188-198. 
—Discusses the importance of understanding factors 
which influence variability in the responses of profes- 
sionals to organizational innovation efforts. Results of a 
study which explored this issue in the context of the 
health care system are reported. Variability in the 
responses of 332 practicing physicians to an organiza- 
tional innovation (a new medical education program) 
was examined in light of a number of hypotheses derived 
from the literature on the adoption of innovation. 
Findings support 5 of the 6 hypotheses tested, and 
suggest that receptivity to organizational innovation in 
professionally dominated systems is influenced by 
factors similar to those in other systems (e.g., local or 
cosmopolitan orientation, age, and amount of influence 
attributed to the change agent). (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9674. Dickerson, R. & Roberts, Ralph R. 
(Arkansas Rehabilitation Research & Training Ctr, Ctr 
for Continuing Education in Rehabilitation) The effec- 
tiveness of prepackaged instructions for the inservice 
training of rehabilitation counselors. Counselor Educa- 
tion & Supervision, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 133-139.—Eval 
uation of 30 learning units (tape recordings an 
Nepplemeney ne) indicates that a volun 
packaged instructional approach to the concepti 
training of rehabilitation counselors is promising, bi 
that greater effort is needed in developing the actua 
content of the training materials and insuring the 
motivation of the package users. E 

9675. Engs, Ruth C. & Kirk, Robert H. (Indiana | ) 
The characteristics of volunteers in crisis intervention 
centers. Public Health Reports, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 89( ) 
459-464.—Presents demographic characteristics ae 
California Psychological Inventory scores of 74 volun: 
teers in 5 crisis intervention centers. : 

9676. Gentry, W. Doyle. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) "m 
models of training and utilization. Professional Ps cho be 
gy, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 207-214.—Describes the es 
ployment of psychological technicians in 3 somew! 
different clinical settings, focusing on bu 
technician selection, training, and duties. A specificata d 
of the degree and type of service demand and E 
number and type of psychological staff are iven, 
each clinical setting. The selection criteria in a seitan 
include a bachelor’s degree and an ability to relate a 7 
on an interpersonal level. An apprenticeship modi ES 
used for training in all settings, with a stress ОП cio 
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supervision and working relationships. The technician is 
employed in each setting primarily to. administer and 
score psychometric tests and report on relevant patient 
behaviors. Some differences in technician employment in 
the 3 settings are noted, and the lack of male technicians 
is querried. (21 ref)—B: Lindsey..«*%2 $5 + 

9677. Gentry, W. Doyle.- (Duke: U, Medical - Ctr) 
Technicians’ views of training and function. Professional 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 219-221.—Summarized 


* the responses to' an open-ended questionnaire, sent to all 


current and past psychological techniciáns of 3 medical 
centers, that requested a self-evaluation! of training and 
functioning. The types of comments, mostly positive, 
made by the respondents regarding their respective 
training programs, their functioning sin the role of 
technician, and their work relationships are resented. 
Changes in attitude or behavior ascri by the 
respondents to training and work as a technician are 
classified according to changes within the self, changes in 
attitudes toward sick and disturbed individuals, and 
changes in life goals or career plans. Suggestions about 
ways in which the technician's role should be extended 
included training in interview techniques and interpreta- 
tion of assessment protocols.—B. Lindsey. 

9678. Gerber, Lane A. (Medical Coll Ohio, Toledo) 
An approach to teaching the psychotherapy systems 
and techniques seminar. Profe Ho 
1974(May), Vol 5(2), 231-233.— Presents а method for 
arousing and sustaining intellectual curiosity and emo- 
tional-personal involvement employed in a seminar on 
psychotherapy systems and techniques. Each participant 
was asked to choose a therapist, present his life data and 
his theory, demonstrate his technique, and answer 
questions as if he were that therapist. Several apparent 
advantages of the method are discussed.—B. Lindsey. 

9679. Geyman, John P. & Guyton, Rick. (U Califor- 
nia, Medical School, Davis) Evaluation of multimedia 
self teaching programs for medical students taking 
community preceptorships. Journal d Medical Educa- 
tion, 1974(Nov), Vol 49(11), 1062—1063.—Describes an 
evaluation of 12 programs comprising 6 types of 
media—audiocassette, and audiocassette-slides, 16 mm 
film, 16 mm film-monograph, slides-handout, and 
printed information—used to sup, lement the learning О 
senior medical students taking elective family practice 
preceptorships. 

9680. Gibson, Beryl S. & Reed, John C. (Texas 
Women's U, Pediatric Nurse Practitioner Program) 
Training nurses in MR. Mental Retardation, 197. ) 
Vol 12(6), 19-22.—Compared the behavior, knowledge, 
and attitudes of a total of 667 student nurses, 
and staff to determine reactions to a nursing р 
which incorporated theory and suj 
practice in mental retardation. Ss showed 
in attitudes toward the шеша eae 

9681. Gilmartin, Kevin 
(Norfolk "Remonal Cu, NB) The effects of staff 
retraining AG SPAN decision making on group problem 
solving. Newsletter for Researc 
Behavioral wsletter fo May) Vol 16(2), 9-11.—17 
Broups of staff members (7-13 т e 
either the Social Participatory Allocative Network 
(SPAN) method of group decision making or the 


rogram 
clinical 
a positive shift 
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conventional group discussion format. SPAN surpassed 2 
conventional methods in producing group problem —' 
solving superior to the best individual solutions. > „= 
DONE spia (U California, Sam Francisco) | 
actors. rel ‚ physicians" medical and. political - 
attitudes: A documentation of intraprofessional varia- - 
tions. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol | 
15(3), 177-187.—Surveyed attitudes of medical students, 
. and graduates toward possible changes in the M 
tion. and delivery of medical care in.the US. best 
= predictors of a Tespondent’s score on the attitude scale 
- were his political ideology, the organization. of ‘his | 
medical practice, and whether he was.still in medical 3 
school. Data document the heterogeneity of American | 
doctors. (27 ref) + 
9683. Grossman, Herbert J. & Rowitz, Louis. (Illinois. 
State Pediatric Inst, Chicago) Program accountability in | 
mental retardation. Mental Retardation, 1974(Dec), Vol — 
12(6), 8-ll.—Reviews from a historical perspective — 
developments in accountability on clinical and research | 
activities of mental retardation programs. The relation- 
ship between program accounta ility and evaluation is 
also discussed. 3 
9684. Haase, Richard F. (U Massachusetts, Student - 
Development Ctr, Amherst) Power analysis of research. 
in counselor education. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 124-132.—Discusses statisti- 7 
cal power analysis as a pecca and desirable activity 
in counselor education research. Power of counseling 
research is discussed with respect to alpha levels, sample 
size, and size of effect. 4 yrs of counselor education і 
research are reviewed and anal according to the 
criteria of statistical power. К mmendations for _ 
increasing the power of research in counselor education. e 
are made.—Journal abstract. 
9685. Hance, Gloria Е.; Rioch, Margaret J. & Ferster, 
Charles B. (VA Hosp, Clinical Training Program, 
Phoenix, AZ) Evaluating ' clinical skills. m 
chological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 2404), 481.489. 2 
undergraduates conducted informational interviews with 
applicants to the Psychology Learning Center, a college 
level educational program, Q to determine the reliability 
of a newly developed rating instrument and (b) to 
evaluate the effects of the center on Ss’ acquisition of 
practical clinical skills. The Ss’ ри аз inter- 
viewers were rated by 3 expert с inicians using the new 
rating instrument. The raters achieved unusually high 
agreement on the definition of clinical skills due to a 
combination of (a) behavioral definitions of characteris- 
tics useful in interviews with (b) previously developed 
clinical judgments. Learning center Ss consistently were 
rated more skillful in conductin these interviews than 
matched controls and were rated higher on awareness of 
their mistakes and abilities. (17 re ournal abstract. 
9686. Hanson, Philip G. & Peck, Cecil P. (VA Hosp, 
Houston, TX) Training for individual and group effec- 
tiveness and resourcefulness (TIGER). Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Не £ релй sam 
1974(May), Vol 16(2), 1-3.—Reorganization Of , 
viae units of Veterans Administration hospitals 
includes a new systematic training program for personnel. 
who have initial contacts with applicants for | 
care. The TIGER program, designed to help personn 
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develop interpersonal communicative skils, is described 
in detail. 
9687. Hauss, K.; Neidenbach, N.; Stegemann, H. & 
Vélkel, H. [Planning and realization of a course in 
medical psychology.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychothera- 
pie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 24(1), 
—13-21.— escribes the content and method of a course in 
| medical psychology which is compulsory in the preclini- 
cal curriculum under the new Certification Regulation 
for Physicians. The course was developed during the 
summer of 1972 and was offered in the fall semester 1972 
| цо 120 Ist-term medical students at the Keil University 
Mental Hospital. The difficulties in choosing course 
content and goals are described, and the problems of 
implementing the program are discussed, with its 
- advantages and disadvantages. Conclusions and experi- 
- ences will be taken into consideration for further 
planning of the course.—S. D. Babcock. 
9688. Jones, Lawrence K. (North Carolina State U, 
- Raleigh) The Counselor Evaluation Rating Scale: A valid 
«criterion of counselor effectiveness? Counselor Educa- 
- tion & Supervision, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 112-116.—Stud- 
ied whether the Counselor Evaluation Rating Scale 
(CERS) should be used as a criterion measure of 
counselor effectiveness in studies attempting to identify 
- correlates of counselor effectiveness. The validity of 
‘recent recommendations regarding the use of certain 
‘factors of the 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire to 
- select persons for counselor training programs, where the 
-CERS was the criterion measure, is net Relation- 
hips between the 3 scales of the CERS and levels of 
empathy, respect, and empathy offered in a counseling 
КАТЫШЫ were investigated with 19 graduate students. 
= Only 1 of the hypothesized relationships was found 
- (р < 05). (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
-- 9689. Jones, Richard D. & Neil, Thomas C. (San 
— Diego State U, Drug Rehabilitation Project) A study on 
maintaining workshop impact for employment counse- 
- lors. Journal of Employment Counseling, 1974(Dec), Vol 
11(4), 160-165.—Used a modified intermittent reinforce- 
. ment program in an attempt to maintain the heightened 
skills of employment counselors after they returned from 
a workshop setting to their work environment. The 
participants in the applied» communication training 
workshop were assigned to a control group (n — 24) 
_ and an experimental group (n = 12). Contact by the 
trainer was established for the experimental group 1 wk 
after the close of the workshop and maintained for 3 mo. 
— Contact with the control group was not made until the 3- 
mo follow-up test was administered. Comparison of pre- 
and posttest responses indicate that both groups im- 
proved their interpersonal communication skills as a 
Tesult of the workshop. However, the 3-mo follow-up 
indicated that Ss who were not provided intermittent 
einforcement showed a deterioration in skills, whereas 
Ss who were provided reinforcement maintained or 
proved their skills. The gain by the experimental group 
and loss by the control group were si; ificant (p = .05). 
It is suggested that educators Siculi mot assume that 
nce a counselor is produced he will continue to function 
at the: same or higher level. New approaches to 
mining skill effectiveness are recommended.— P. 
- O'Brien. д 
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9690. Klaus, Hanna. (St Louis U, Medical School) The | 
menopause in gynecology: A focus for teaching the 
comprehensive care of women. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Dec), Vol 49(12), 1186-1189.—Suggests 
that discussion of the meanings of loss of reproductive 
capacity (menopause) by natural and surgical means can — 
be used to integrate several aspects of womanhood in a © 
gynecologic teaching program for medical students, - 
Hormonal and emotional aspects of menopause are | 
discussed briefly, and attitudes toward surgical steriliza- 
tion are noted. 

9691. Knaggs, Sara J.; Barnes, Alan J. & Maclean, - 
Charles B. (Emergency Dept Nurses Assn, East Lansing, ^ 
MI) The decision tree for teaching management of 
uncertainty. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 49(12), 1184-1186.—Describes the "decision tree," 
(an outline of presenting symptoms and a reproducible ` 
logic for decision and action) which was developed for” 
drug-misusing populations. The decision tree is recom- 
mended as an effective tool for helping diverse learners” 
in health-care occupations choose the right course of 
action when diagnosis is uncertain. 

9692. Leff, J. P. (MRC Social Psychiatry Unit, Inst of 
Psychiatry, U London, England) Transcultural influ- 
ences on psychiatrists’ rating of verbally expressed. 
emotion. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol. 
125, 336-340.—Used reliability data from the Interna- 
tional Pilot Study of Schizophrenia to explore differences 
in the way psychiatrists from the various centers 
perceived patients' verbal expression of emotion. Data - 
was collected from psychiatrists’ ratings on the Present 
State Examination бене, Anxiety, and Iib 
scales). Psychiatrists from developed centers agreed with — 
psychiatrists from developing centers in their perception” 
of the degree of emotional differentiation shown by 
patients from developed centers. However, psychiatrists 
from developing centers saw their patients as exhibiting à c 


relatively low degree of emotional differentiation, Me ; 


luded that 
chiatrists 18 


and ge 
feedback regarding he trainee’s therapeutic functionin 
The supervisor should also help provide alternative Mo 
for the trainee to deal with problem situations. Supe” 
sion should decrease as the trainee demonstrates M 
creased eompetence.—C. P. McCreary. ВЕ 

9694. Lucena, José [Limits of the psychiatrists 
function.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Рі: ns 
1972(Jan), Vol 21(1), 33-53.— Defines 3 major function. 
of the psychiatrist: (a) conceptual—to develop Пё" 
knowledge in his field; (b) professional—to traim E. 
psychiatrists and manage relations with allied profession. 


Бс 


al groups; and (c) ethical—to study the moral and 
philosophical implications of his discipline. It is suggest- 
ed that psychiatry must avoid 2 errors: reductionism, an 
excessive focus on the organic aspects of mental illness, 
and expansionism, an effort to take over too many 
functions belonging to other disciplines. It is considered 
difficult but not impossible to establish criteria for 
deciding when and to what extent other mental health 
disciplines may be given treatment responsibilities. Some 
further ethical problems inherent in the "new psychia- 
try" are noted. (English summary) (83 ref)—D. J. Clair. 

9695. McCandless, Charles E. & Hicks, Rose. (Texas 
A&M U) Counselors' perception of the legal implica- 
tions of guidance services. Texas Personnel & Guidance 
Association Journal, 1973(Mar), Vol 2(1), 31-38.—At- 
tempted to determine how Texas counselors perceive the 
law in relation to counseling. A survey form was sent to 
65 counselors in 13 counties, with 66% returns. Age of 
respondents was 40-49 yrs. The instrument presented 12 
situations to which only 2 answers were possible. It is 
concluded that counselors responded in a legally 
appropriate manner. However, it is recommended that 
counselor education programs include or strengthen 
coverage of the legal implications of counseling.—H. 
Crouch. 

9696. Mensh, Ivan N. (U California, Ctr for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Consulting in medical, 
educational, and training settings. Professional Psycholo- 
ву, 1974(May) Vol 5Q), 129-132.—Summarizes. the 
curricula of programs in internship training, forensic 
psychiatry and psychology, advanced psychiatric rest: 
dency, ànd community psychiatry as examples of 
concepts and practices in the education of health 
professionals. The principle objective of these programs 
is to increase the ability of the professionals to serve 
consultation and related functions in work with both 
other professionals and nonprofessionals. The role of the 
consultant is to assist the inquiring individual to define 
his consultation needs by asking the appropriate ques- 
tions and to suggest solutions to the problems he poses, 
specifying the probable outcomes of the various options. 
— B. Lindsey. 

9697. Musante, Gerard J. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) Staff 
evaluations of the technician role. Professional Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 214-216.—Obtained evaluations 
of the functioning of psychological technicians, using 
questionnaire data from 21 psychology faculty and staff, 
all of whom had extensive contact with their respective 
technicians. The respondents rated the performance of 
the technicians on a 5-point scale, ranging from very 
poor (1) to very good (5). The mean ratings were 431 for 
test administration and 3.75 for behavioral observation. 
The respondents claimed that they used the behavioral 
observations of the technicians extensively to understand 
patient [уйу and to write their reports, and that the 
availability of technician services enabled them to spend 
more time interviewing each patient. It was the aere 
of 70% of the respondents that diagnostic testing by the 
technicians could and should be supplemented by the 
performance of other functions. In general, the respon- 
dents were quite pleased to have psychological techni- 


cians added to their work settings —B. Lindsey. 
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9698. Naftulin, Donald H.; Donnelly, Frank А. & - 
Wolkon, George Н. (U Southern California, Medical | 
School) Selections of nuns for training as mental health 
counselors. Journal of Community Psychology, 1914(Oct), _ 
Vol 2(4), 366-369.—Conducted 2 surveys of Catholic | 
nuns to determine the relationship between attitudes 
toward the use of authority-in-interviewing and rigidity 
in everyday life and the involvement of persons in 
training as primary counselors. 2 questionnaires mailed3 — | 
yrs apart, elicited responses from 140 nuns. А 14-йет - 
scale, originally devised to measure the use of authority | 
by physicians and now modified, was used. The 2nd 
instrument was the ou Stanford Rigidity Scale. _ 
tween authority scores and. 


actually counseling. It appears 
dA although iov Y 
counselors, are useful for placement of persons into the. 
most appropriate type of counseling course and for 
course development.—Journal summary. E, 
9699. Neufeld, Victor R. & Barrows, Howard 
(McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) The - 
"McMaster Philosophy": An approach to ¢ 
education. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Nov), 
49(11), 1040-1050.—Describes a university's а] 
medical education which includes self-direc probl 
based, and small-group tutorial learnin The progi 
also emphasizes diagnostic evaluation, the selective. 
of learning resources, and integrated learning ar 
educational planning. 7$ 
9700. Novak, David W. & Busko, Betty P. (Duke | 
Teaching old dogs new tricks: Issues in the trainin 
family therapists. Psychiatric Forum, 1974(Fal), Vol 4 
14-20.—Discusses basic issues and philosophies rel 
to the training of family therapists. An efficient training 07 
model is presented along with alternatives for individuals | 


not having access to à structured training program. 
9701. Pankratz, Pankratz, Deanna. 


Loren & (VA — 
Nursing autonomy and patients" — 

pose anos A Sep) Vol 5), 

jocial vior, h 
2 c esti 69-item attitude scale which — 
was administered to 702 nurses in 5 different settings. A 
principal components factor analysis results in 3 subs- — 
cales that adequately resented the intent of the study: 3 
nursing autonomy an advocacy, patients rights, 
rejection of traditional rule limitations. The su 


leadership, ps e 
i . (22 ref)—Journal К : 
cor Patterson, roup Health Assn, 


How to avoid taking the boards but — 
1975(Jan), Vol - 


jd for practice) ma 
Ра бойоп. Several options are presented for psychia- 
trists who wish to avoid taking board examinations and | 
still save face.—Journal abstract. 

9703. Ramsden, Elsa L. Ud Da) 2 

lied Medical Professions, | 
e in medical education: A learning model. mal 
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of Medical Education, 1974(Dec), Vol 49(12), 1182-1183. 

— Presents a new learning model for the study of 

- behavioral science in medical education. The model 

‘emphasizes (a) observation of the work of practicing 

physicians and (b) a "self-critical process" which utilizes 

ideotaped transactions between the medical student 
and patient. 

9704. Randolph, Daniel L. (U Southern Mississippi) 
Training the counselor as a behavioral consultant: A 
workshop model. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 147-150.—Describes a workshop 
model for training counselors to serve as behavioral 
consultants to teachers who use behavior modification 
techniques in the clsasroom. The 3-phase program, 
which involves simulated classes and videotaping, is 
outlined, and evidence of its effectiveness is noted. 

9705. Rezler, Agnes G. (U Illinois, Medical School, 
Chicago) Attitude changes during medical school: A 
review of the literature. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Nov), Vol 49(11), 1023-1030.—Reviews relevant 
literature to determine whether (a) medical students" 
interpersonal attitudes change from the first to the last 
year of medical school and (b) special teaching programs 
are capable of changing student attitudes in a specified 
direction. Findings suggest that the medical school 
environment fosters cynicism in medical students and 
that attitude changes induced by participation in special 
programs are temporary at best unless suppo and 
reinforced by the total medical school environment. 
Implications of these findings for the selection of 
medical students and faculty are discussed. (21 ref) 

= Journal abstract. 
b 9706. Rhoads, John M.; Gallemore, Johnnie L.; 


.. and student performance. Journal of Medical Education, 
- 1974(Dec), Vol 49(12), 1119-1127.—Notes that admis- 

sions to medical school are based on selecting those 
_ students who excel in the physical and biological 
- Sciences. Whether such students will make the best 
pecans is a supposition that has been a major concern 
or admissions committees. In a follow-up study on 728 
medical school admissions, medical students’ basic 
Science grades were compared with those from clinical 
rotations. It was ascertained that only about half of the 
- students who excelled in the basis science portion of the 
- curriculum did so in the clinical portion, while roughly 
| 70% of students who excelled in the clinical sciences had 


lied science” 

Д ийыш E: pe oe are offered, eludes ы 

- selection of 5 nts i 'ournal 

oan тот schools of nursing —J 

s 9707. Roazen, Paul. (York U, Div of Social Sci 

Toronto, Ontario, da) Reflections on ul 
in 


а! Е . Human 
.. 1972(Fal), Vol 4(3), 577-587.—Replies in detail to 
sate ae : to 

- criticisms by К. R. Eissler (see PA, Vol 49:7) of a book 
ii, concerning Freud and V. Tausk (see PA, Vol 44: 13564). 


Rebuttal emphasizes the human and professional rela- 
tionships between Freud and Tausk, based on testimony 
of witnesses who were actively involved. 

9708. Ross, Alan O. (State U New York, Stony Brook) 
Continuing professional development in psychology, 
Professional Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 5(2), 122-128. 
— the development of continuing postdoctoral 
education facilities as a solution to the problem of 
professional obsolescence that has resulted from the 
recent marked increase in the number of new psychologi- 
cal techniques, methods, and orientations. The initial 
steps in this direction taken by the recently formed 
National Academy of Professional Psychologists are 

ified. It is observed that the universities have shown 
little interest in continuing professional education in 
psychology, raising issues of its format, staffing, and 
cost. In view of the likelihood that continuing profession- 
al education will become compulsory, it is recommended 
that particular attention be given to the meaningfulness 
of the courses to be required and to the unique needs of 
the student.—B. Lindsey. 

9709. Schwartz, Steven H. & Simon, Roger I. War 
State U) Differences in the organization of medical 
knowledge among physicians, residents, students. 
Journal of Structural Learning, 1972, Vol 3(3), 37-50. 
—Asked 13 senior medical students, 13 residents and 13 
physicians to sort cards containing symptoms (diseases) 
associated with shortness of breath into clusters that 
were “of diagnostic utility” to them. Hierarchical trees 
were constructed for each S's symptom and disease sorts 
and a number of quantitative measures were derived 
from these trees. In general, physicians’ trees showed 
more vertical differentiation (levels) while residents 
exhibited more horizontal differentiation (branches per 
level). A 9-level classification scheme was developed to 
characterize the particular types of organizations used by 
Ss in sorting the symptoms (diseases). Considerable 
agreement was found between types of organization Г 
schemes used on the 2 tasks, while a number 0 
differences appeared between groups with differing 
experience. Physicians and residents seemed to use по 
types and more specific organizational schemes than 
students. Possible implications for medical education are 
mentioned. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. h- 

9710. Sloop, E. Wayne & Quarrick, Eugene. (Lync Y 
burg Training School & Hosp, VA) Technician perform 
ance: Reliability and validity. Professional Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol 5(2), 216-218.—Assessed чеси 
functioning from an uninvolved, objective point of E ie 
2 psychological technicians and a number of gra ic 
student trainees tested the same children with acade: the 
and emotional disorders and/or retested children on 
same instruments after intervals ranging from 4 t0 ^. 
mo, producing a total of 124 test-retest com pene 
Only slight differences were found in the over: 1 ter re 
behavior of the 2 types of examiners. With regard e 
validity, technicians and students correlated 90 E 5С. 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and .83 on the icis 
The test-retest reliability coefficients for techta 
-technician and technician-student comparisons sce 
82 on the Stanford-Binet, .87 on the WISC Verbal ie 
and .84 on the WISC Performance Scale (Р < ou nts 
concluded that both the technicians and the 8100 


1^4 


demonstrated a capability for obtaining valid and 
reliable data from test administration.—B. Lindsey. 

9711. Small, S. Mouchly. (State U New York, Medical 
School, Buffalo) Limitations and values of evaluation 
techniques in psychiatric education. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 52-55.—Summarizes 
the major evaluation techniques now available in 
psychiatric education and discusses the values and 
limitations of each. It is concluded that only by the use 
of many evaluation instruments during the resident's 
training can some estimate of clinical competence be 
approached. Even with this multiplicity of testing 
instruments, the validity of predictions of a psychiatrist's 
performance can be determined only in terms of 
probabilities.—Journal abstract. 

9712. Smith, Darrell. (State University Coll New 
York, Oneonta) Integrating humanism and ї : 
Toward performance. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1974(Apr), Vol 52(8), 513-519.—Current emphasis on 
performance criteria in counselor training programs and 
in professional services poses a serious threat to the 
pone and paraprofessional whose orientation is 

umanistic. Training in the self-actualizing psychologies 
. Rogers has led many роо ists 
to equate competency-based education an усе ору 
with behaviorism, and therefore to resist the lemand for 
performance criteria and the adjunct behavioral princi- 
ples. A behavioral humanism is suggested as the solution 
to the dilemma, and guidelines are proposed for 
formulating and implementing such a synthetic system 
without jeopardizing personal-professional integrity.—J. 
F. Mclivaine. 

9713. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U) Traits for 
selection of paraprofessionals for behavior-modification 
consultation training. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Win), Vol 10(4), 441-449.—Attempted to specify 
the characteristics associated with success in behavior- 
modification consultation. Ss were 34 undergraduates 
recommended for training on the basis of their being 
academically solid enough to learn and apply principles, 
responsible, mature, capable of thinking analytically, 
and aware of their own limitations. 20 were accepted 
following the screening interview and administered 
psychometric tests (e.g. the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule). The training procedures, the psychome- 
tric and other selection measures, and statistical results 
maen comparing the selection tools with different criteria 
are discussed. (15 те 'ournal abstract. 

iyi John б. (U 


of A. Maslow and 


9714. Tageson, Carroll W. & 
Notre Dame) A collaborative model for consultation 
paraprofessional development. Professional Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol 5(2), 191-197. Describes an in-service 
training program for Head Start social worker aides 
(paraprofessionals) who had been ori ally recruited 
from the target populations they were = lated to serve. A 
nonauthoritarian, group-centered approach was utilized 
With the 17 trainees, and the training sessions immediate- 
ly assumed a case-work orientation. Leader interventions 
Were directed toward enabling the trainees to become 
more aware of their inherent advantages for effective 
communication with their target populations and to 
make fuller use of their own resources for problem 
resolution. 5 general movements and outcomes of the 
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training sessions are specified. It is concluded that the 
professional and the paraprofessional can engage o 
mutually consultative relationship which allows the — 
paraprofessional to perform tasks appropriate to his _ 
unique competencies.—B. Lindsey. N 
9715. Todd, Thomas W.; Rossiaky, Pamela B. & _ 
Ballou, Brynn. (University Affiliated Cincinnati Ctr for | 
Developmental Disorders, OH) Survey of need for a new _ 
: The clinic liaison educator. Health Se 
Reports, 1974(May), Vol 89(3), 230-235.— Presents data — 
from a survey of the directors of 32 mental retardation — 
and 32 psychiatric clinics, regarding the need for am 
educator to work in clinics and provide liaison with. 


of Medicine, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia) [дне 
Health Reports, Mm Vol 89(5) 447-450. - 
—Surveys refusals by 108 private physicians and 77 
vasectomy clinics to perform vasectomies, with the 
reasons given for contraindications. E 
9717. Vockell, Edward L. & Asher, William. (Purdue - 
U, Calumet Campus) Perceptions of document quality 
and use by educational decision makers and research: | 
ers. American Educational Research Journal, 1974(Sum) 
Vol 11(3), 249-258.—Selected 102 documents containi 
empirical research from the 1971 entries in the pee rch 
in Education dissemination service of the Educational 
Resources Information Center. These reports Were - 
presented to a group of educational research specialists _ 
and to a group of educational decision makers for an 
assessment of their quality. The decision makers pêr- 
ceived the reports to be of significantly higher quality - 
than did the research specialists. The 2 groups gave — 
divergent reasons for acceptance or rejection of a report. _ 
—Journal abstract. 
9718. Wagenfeld, Morton O.; Robin, Stanley S. & 
Jones, James D. (Western Michigan U) Structural and 
professional correlates of of community 
mental health workers. Journal o Health & Social 
Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 199-. 10.—Examined (a) 
community mental health ideological variations among - 
893 staff members in a national sample of community - 
mental health centers, (b) Ss’ perceptions of their 
organization's ition on a social service-medical 
continuum, and (c) relationships between ideology and 
organizational structures. Results indicate highest ideo- 
logical adherence within rural areas, under ape 
board structures, among social so and poc 
ists, and among those positioning eir organizations 
ep to social than Medical services. Tdeological 
adherence appeared to be more a function of profession- 
al association than of organizational affiliation. Theoreti- 
cal and policy implications of these findings are 
discussed. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9719. Walker, Harry A.; Gerjuoy, Herbert & Burstein, 
„ (Rockland Children's Psychiatric Ctr, er 
burg, NY) Occupational therapy: Job analysis of 
of certified assistants and registered therapists. Perce 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 907-914. 
(U Houston) ! 
of counselor 


9720. Ward, G. Robert. 
Education & Supervision, 


orientation influences the 
effectiveness. Counselor 
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| 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 150-154.—3 professional counse- 
| lors with psychoanalytic, behavioral, or goal orientations 
rated video- and audiotapes of practicum counselin 
sessions. Data support the suggestion that experien 
|| counselor educators with different counseling orienta- 
— tions evaluate counselor effectiveness differently, and 
that the philosophical viewpoint of professional counse- 
lors may be more salient than previously recognized. 
9721. Wise, Thomas N. (Johns Hopkins Hosp, 
= Baltimore, MD) Utilization of a nurse consultant in 
|. teaching liaison psychiatry. Journal of Medical Educa- 
| tion, 1974(Nov), Vol 49(11), 1067-1068.— Presents clini- 
= cal experiences of liaison nurses to illustrate the 
= effectiveness of such a practice in supporting the proper 
care of patients. It is suggested that, by having a 
consultant nurse within a liaison service working in a 
role parallel to that of a medical staff member and not as 
a substitute or surrogate physician, the responsibilities 
and difficulties of nursing in the management of 
emotional reactions to illness can be eased.—M. Pounsel. 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DISORDERS 


` 9722. Hynie, J. (U Karlova, Fakulta všeobecného 


eskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
2), 72—79.— Discusses the influence of 


Psychiatric Liaison Service, Baltimore, MD) Clinical 
variants among applicants for sex ment. Ar- 
hives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 3(6), 527—558. 
—Considers that loose usage of the term “transsexual- 
ism” and limitations of the diagnostic catégories trans- 
_ sexualism, transvestism, and homosexuality as applied to 
- applicants for sex reassignment have created difficulties 
in evaluation, disposition, and follow-up. Patients falling 
into the gray areas between diagnostic categories are 
more common than those fitting existing typologies. A 
description of 87 patients from 1 series aula broader 
diagnostic scheme for their classification are offered. It is 
suggested that the condition of sufficient gender discom- 
fort, skew, or unease to request sex reassignment be 
aay Me gender Sephora syndrome”; advan- 
characteristics of this cate; i 
KO s i ea abstract. Reo 
- Nedoma, K. (Sexuologicky ú 
Všeobecného lékařství, eie d a En 
chosexual infantilism and PPG diagnostics.] (Сес) 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Apr), Vol 69(2), 96-101. 
Revives the diagnostic concept of “psychosexual 
infantilism,” originated 50 Sid О in writings of A. 
Kronfeld, M. hfeld, W. Stekel, and others. The 


^r 
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clinical picture is described and the syndrome classified 
as a nosological entity whose princi ] feature is the lack - 
of differentiation in the choice of sent objects and 
activities. Based on phalloplethysmographic tests of 100 
tients, 4 kinds of роз! infantilism are identi- | 
ied. (Russian & gish summaries)—V. Fischmann. 
9725. Pauly, Ira (U Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) Female transsexualism: Il. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1974(Nov), Vol 3(6), 509-526.— Discusses the 
psychological and psychiatric evaluation, biological data, 
and treatment of females who wish to become men, using 
data from 80 cases of female transsexualism reported in 
the world's literature. Characteristics of the female 
transsexualism syndrome are outlined, emphasizing the 
family background and natural history of the disorder, 
Findings suggest that, in female transsexualism, there is 
an identification with a masculine but abusive father, - 
while the mother is perceived as weak, less admirable, 
emotionally unavailable, and in need of protection from 
the father. A protective attitude develops toward the 
mother, which has all the dynamics of the oedipal 
relationship between father and son. The decision to 
treat the transsexual by offering sex reassignment - 
surgery and other hormonal and psychiatric treatment is 
still controversial. It is concluded that transsexualism 
would be far better prevented than treated and that 
parents should be made more aware of the need to 
positively reinforce behaviors and pu characteristics 
consistent with biological sex of the infant. (3/ p ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

9726. Alice; Gaines, Richard W. & Green, 
Arthur H. (State U New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, 
Div of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, Brooklyn) Child 
abuse and mental retardation: A of cause and 
effect. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 327-330.—Investigated the impact 
of child abuse on cognitive development by comparin 
60 physically abused, 30 neglected, and 3 nonab! d 
(control) children who were matched for age, sex, ап 
socioeconomic status. Both the abused and neglected E 
were found to have significantly lower IQs than contro 
Ss with substantial percentages in the mentally d 
range; however, the hypothesis that the abused chil А: 
would manifest the greatest impairment was not suppo! 
ed.—Journal abstract. МЛ 
а 9727. Sturm, І. E. (VA Hosp, East o hé 

oward a composite iagnostic repo! Pica 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 6-7.—Presents a stan 
ard outline for psychodiagnostic reports including 
psychodynamic and behavioral components. 
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9728. Abrams, Richard; Taylor, Michael 
Gaztanaga, Pedro. (State U New York, Ston 
Manic-depressive illness and paranoid schi 
phenomenologic, family history, and tme ОУ) 

‚ Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 


consecutive admissions to 5 
acute-treatment psychiatric inpatient unit. Only 
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these 41 satisfied research criteria for schizophrenia, 
whereas half satisfied research criteria for mania. The 
group whose conditions were rediagnosed as manic was 
compared with a group of 33 schizophrenic and manic 
patients for whom admission and research diagnoses 
concurred. Noticeable differences from the former group 
and almost no differences from the latter group were 
found for demographic, genetic, phenomenologic, and 
treatment-response variables. Data suggest that many 
patients whose conditions are diagnosed as paranoid 
schizophrenia actually suffer from an affective illness 
and rarely satisfy rigorous criteria for schizophrenia. 
—Journal abstract. 

9729. Adair, Bill. (Ministry of Community & Social 
Services, Province of Ontario, Toronto, Canada) The 
role of recreation in assessing the needs of emotionally 
disturbed youth. Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Oct), Vol 
1(4), 25-33.—Proposes the use of recreational activities 
in the evaluation of personality and social attributes of 
emotionally disturbed youth. Techniques include (a) 
observation—use of choice situations in play to observe 
social skills, interactional patterns, and play habits; (b) 
interviews to elicit the child’s assessment of situations 
that have arisen in play; and (c) skill testing which 
measures perceptual-motor ability. Information gained is 
used to identify the child’s needs and to develop 
treatment plans and goals. It is noted that this assess- 
ment should be an ongoing, recorded process which 
interacts with other aspects of therapy.—C. Wright. 

9730. Ammon, Giinter. [The psyc of the 
psychoses, the symbiosis-complex and the spectrum of 
the archaic ego-illnesses.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia- 
trie, 1973, Vol 6(6), 355-372.— Contends that the decisive 
factor in the pathogenesis of psychoses and other archaic 
illnesses of the ego lies in a disturbance of the early 
symbiotic stage of mother and child relationship ina 
primary group which is unable to communicate and 
experience. Archaic ego-disturbances are viewed as 1 
pole of a gliding spectrum of psychic diseases, the other 
pole of which is represented by oedipal neuroses. The 
possible existence of etiological somatic factors is 
acknowledged but considere inaccessible and of no 
appreciable value for therapeutic purposes. The develop- 
ment of ego boundaries and the ego require the mother's 
experiential capacity and the protection and assistance 
of the primary group. Without help from a primary 
group, the child protects the weak ego-boundaries by 
splitting off experiential areas in the ego, thus creating an 
ego deficit, a hole in the ego, and developing à 
compensatory specific symptomatology which is gu 
mined by the time and duration of the trauma an the 
pathogenic type of the mother. The goal of the ШОРУ 
must be to reintegrate the deficient ego. (Englis 
summary) (45 ref)—T. Fisher. 

9751) Cie. siano. Acting out and unusual 
behavior in schizophrenia. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul Vol 28(3), 333- 342.—Views 
acting out among schizophrenic patients as being 
connected with special cognitive processes such as active 
concretization, delusional thinking, and hallucinations. 
The patient is still capable of conceiving abstract 
ideation but cannot sustain it; it is too anxiety-provok- 
ing. The schizophrenic is seen as similar to the dreamer, 
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the painter, and the poet, all of whom transform abstract 
concepts into concrete representations or perceptual. 
images. Contrary to what happens in artistic prod- 
uctions, however, the schizophrenic’s abstract level is lost 
or completely replaced by the concrete form. Case - 
examples of how active concretizations appear in actions — 
are presented. Schizophrenics are classified into 3 — 
categories according to the dominant psychopathology: | 
(a) disinhibition of masochistic trends; (b) part Ki 
depressive syndrome; and (c) acting out of commands or | 
ideas igs by the delusional ideas, hallucinations, — 
etc. Suicide among these 3 types of patients is discussed. | 
Other recurring symptoms are also cited. Suggestions are _ 
made for treatment. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. E. 
9732. Balestrieri, A.; Zimmermann-Tansella, C | 
Tansella, M. & Siciliani, O. (U Padova, Istituto di | 
Clinica Psichiatrica di Verona, Italy) [Hysterical amnesi- 
as.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(1), 16-25, 
—Discusses a nosographical collection of hysteric - 
amnesias, their phenomenology, and their psychodynam- | 
ic pathogenesis. A case of general amnesia, with special | 
reference to similar cases in the literature, is described. | 
(24 ref)—English abstract. Е? 
9733. Barocas, Ralph & Black, Harvey К. (U Roches- | 
ter) Referral rate and physical attractiveness in third- | 
grade children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol — 
39(2), 731-734.—Studied rates of referrals for E 
ical assessment, speech, reading, and learning Е 
іп 54 male and 46 female 3rd- children. Boys were 
referred more than jrin ‘ani children judged Dy 
undergraduates as physi attractive by ratings 
photographs received ipnificant: more referrals than 
their less attractive classmates. Differential consequences - 
of appearance on interpersonal responsiveness are 
discussed with emphasis upon access to intervention | 
programs as a function of appare E abstract, | 
5734, Basu, Asit K. & Sen ', D. P. A study of 
the objective scoring system of Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arra (KTSA) for screening effectiveness. Indian 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 
23-28.—Examined 18 objective scoring criteria of the _ 
KTSA to determine the test's validity in discriminating _ 
between pathological groups. 20 male chronic schizo- — 
phrenics, 20 male epileptics, and 20 male controls were — 
administered the KTSA. Results indicate that 7 criteria - 
achieved statistical significance. While all 7 criteria _ 
significantly differentiated between schizophrenia M A 
control groups, 4 criteria significantly ifferentiated 
between the epileptic and control proupa: and only 1 
criterion significantly differentiated between the schizo- 
phrenic and epileptic groups. Because of the limited 
usefulness of these objective criteria, it is recommended 
that they serve as a supplementary scoring system.—F. 5, 
Beyer. 
^95. Beck, Aaron T.; Weissman, Arlene; Lester, 
David & Trexler, Larry. (U Pennsylvania) The measure- | 
ment of pessimism: The Hopelessness Scale. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6) | 
861-865.—Administered a ж designed с E 
hopelessness to 294 hospitalized suicide attempters, <n 
aul medical outpatients, 62 additional hospitalized 3 
suicide attempters, and 59 depressed ds patients. - 
The scale had a Kuder-Richardson-20 internal consisten 


| cy coefficient of .93 and correlated well with the Stuart 
| ишге Test (SFT) and the pessimism item of the Beck 
Depression Inventory (BDI; .60 and .63, respectively). 
Тһе scale was also sensitive to changes in the patient's 
— state of depression over time, as evidenced by a 
_ correlation of .49 with change scores on the SFT and .49 
"with the change scores on the BDI. Findings also 
— indicate that depressed patients have an unrealistically 
~ negative attitude toward the future and that seriousness 
of suicidal intent is more highly correlated with negative 
| expectancies than with depression. A principal-compo- 
nents factor analysis revealed 3 factors which tapped 
| affective, motivational, and cognitive aspects of hope- 
| lessness. (16 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
9736. Benedetti, Gaetano. (U Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Intrapsychic aspects of schizophrenic 
psychopathology. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 
6(6), 391-404.—Examines pathology of the ego, in 
particular the splitting of the ego as the starting point for 
- the understanding of those psychodynamic mechanisms 
= that distinguish schizophrenia from neurosis, Schi- 
zophrenia is interpreted as a defect of intrapsychic 
integration brought about by unknown causes, presuma- 
bly both psychogenetic and biohereditary. The defect 
manifests itself as psychopathology only after having 
passed through psychodynamic mechanisms in which the 
reaction of the ego and the environment to the disease 
constitute an essential part of the disease itself. (German 
summary) (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

9737. Berg, lan et al. (U Leeds, England) Bipolar 
| manic-depressive psychosis in early adolescence: A 
||. case report. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 
| 125, 416-417.—Describes the case of a girl who had 
typical bipolar manic-depressive psychosis beginning 
-. unusually early at age 14 yrs. Treatment with lithium, the 
-course of the illness, and the fact that the patient's father 
also had bipolar manic-depressive illness are briefly 
|. discussed. 
—— 9738. Binder, Jeffrey & Krohn, Alan. (U Michigan, 
| Medical Ctr) Sexual acting out as an abortive mourning 

-process in female adolescent inpatients. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 193-208.— Discusses one of 
the clearly definable psychodynamic constellations that 
underlie sexual acting-out—an abortive mourning proc- 
ess in response to separations or losses suffered by 
_ female adolescent inpatients. J. Bowlby's theory (see PA, 
Vol 39:1933) of the mourning process is emphasized in 
. understanding the immediate reaction to loss. Case 
material is presented in suj port of the hypothesis that 
with some disturbed Temale adolescents, heterosexual 
acting-out wards off a regressive wish, kindled by object 
loss, to reunite symbiotically with the pre-oedipal 
кое i Nigro eia abstract. А 

. Blum, Alexander. (Free U, Psychiatri 

Neurological Clinic, Berlin, w Germany) pope 
of attacks in a group of Yugoslav workers.] (Germ) 
+ Nervenarzt, 1972(Apr), Vol 43(4), 192-197 —Investigated 
| the causes and triggering mechanisms of an epidemic of 
| psychic disturbances of various types among 76 residents 

- of a Berlin home for female guest workers. Ss were 15 

affected women and 15 nonaffected controls, all 18-38 

yrs old and physically healthy who had arrived only a 
few months earlier from a small town in Yugoslavia. The 
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observed phenomena were analyzed with particular 
attention to the effects of sudden changes in the 
environment of Ss. The backgrounds of both groups 
were examined and compared for relevant, possibly 
determining factors (home, school, heredity, family, 
health, social adjustment, etc). From the “soft” data 
obtained, a global comparison of the groups was made 
which indicated 70% more relevant factors in the group 
of affected Ss, although the number of relevant factors 
also was high in the control group. Yugoslav guest 
workers appear to include many who work abroad 
because of maladjustment at home; for some of these 

rsons the new environment may trigger a previously 
latent symptom, while in others it is beneficial and 
healing.—T. Fisher. 

9740. Broekma, Victor & Rosenbaum, Gerald. (U 
Wisconsin) Cutaneous sensitivity in schizophrenics and 
normals under two levels of proprioceptive arousal. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 
30-35. mpared the cutaneous sensitivity of 20 
normals and 20 schizophrenics (mean ages—30.5 and 
30.2 yrs, respectively) under conditions of relaxation and 
of muscle tension. Schizophrenics were less sensitive 
than normals to cutaneous cues. Schizophrenic-normal 
differences were maximized at the most peripheral, least 
cortically represented of the physical locations sampled. 
No significant effects on cutaneous sensitivity were 
produced by muscle tension as opposed to relaxation. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9741. Buck, Carol. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) One gene vs. two genes in schizophrenia. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 
348-349.—Compared the frequencies of schizophrenia in 
the parents and siblings of schizophrenics predicted by 
E. Slater's (1971) single-gene model with those predict | 
by J. L. Karlsson's (1966) 2-gene model. Statistical 
analysis suggests that the frequencies predicted by 
Slater’s та аге appreciably closer to the observ | 
frequencies than those derived from Karlsson's me 
an justify the rejection of the 2-gene theory in favor О! à 
single gene with modified dominance.—L. Gorsey. U 
9742. Bull, H. C. & Venables, P. H. (Birkbeck с 
London, England) Speech perception in schizophrene 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 350- А 
— Presented standard lists of phonetically balance 
words and lists of low-pass filtered speech (i.e SO 
from which all sounds above 500 Hz had been filter 
out) at 80 and 60 db to a total of 90 male paranoid an 
nonparanoid schizophrenics and normal controls in 
experiments. Each S was tested for auditory acy a 
no significant differences were found in either t d 
results, or in age and Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale pu 
Results suggest that schizophrenics show an Пара rols 
in perception of speech sounds compared with con d 
and that this difference is more marked in filtered if 
in unfiltered speech and at low rather than A 
intensities. No support was obtained for the predic the 
that this impairment would be associated with , í 
presentation of stimuli to the left rather than to the righ 
cerebral hemisphere.—L. Gorsey. J and 

9743. Cattell, Raymond B. An analysis of state ane 
trait change factors in pathology by dR-technique 
the CAQ. Indian Journal of Clinical Psycholog} 


ГЛ 


1974(Mar), Vol 1(1), 34-40.—administered the Clinical 
Analysis Questionnaire (CAQ) to 179 normal and 
clinical patients to investigate the nature of state change. 
The CAQ consists of 16 normal scales and 12 pathologi- 
cal scales, 5 representing the MMPI and 7 representing 
depressive and hypochondriacal pathology. Ss were 
retested after 1 mo. The 28 factors were split into 56 
variables in order to test the hypothesis of 28 primary 
factors. Difference scores were factored using dR 
(differential R) technique. Results indicate that the 
number and nature of states corresponds to results 
previously found for traits, using the 16 normal and 12 
pathological dimensions. One exception was 2 depression 
dimensions which indicated more common factors.—F. 
S. Beyer. 

9744. Cellesi, M. & Giordano, D. (U Genoa, Istituto di 
Psicologia della Facoltá Medica, Italy) [Nervous vomit- 
ing.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 1972(Jul), Vol 17(3), 
229-239.—Studied 4 5-10 yr old victims of nervous 
vomiting and identified similar psychodynamic factors, 
family situations, and personalities in each case. (English 
& French summaries) 

9745. Clum, George A. (U Virginia, Medical School) 
Relations between biographical data and patient symp- 
tomatology. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 84(1), 80-83.—Performed a correlational analysis of 
the relation between item clusters derived from a 
biographical inventory, the MMPI, and the factors 
derived from the Katz Adjustment Scales. Ss were 117 
psychiatric inpatients, 18-65 yrs of age. Data confirm the 
expected relations between life histo clusters and 
symptomatology. The factor of Social and Familial 
Alienation was related to both affective symptoms and 
more stable personality characteristics. A history of 
acting out was related to a tendency to emphasize 
Psychopathology, Masculine Interests, and the character 
disorder dyad of Psychopathic Deviancy and Hypoma- 
nia. Age and social status also yielded expectable results, 
although they tended to be less consistently related to 
personality variables.—Journal abstract. 

9746. Cohen, Donald J.; Bennett А.; 
Johnson, Warren T. & Bowers, Malcolm. (Yale U, Child 
Study Ctr) Biogenic amines in autistic and 
children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
31(6), 845-853.— Studied central nervous system biogen- 
ic amine metabolism in 35 3-11 yr old children suffering 
from autism, atypical development, epilepsy, and move- 
ment disorders. After oral administration o probenecid, 
a membrane blocking compound, a cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) sample was obtained for assay of homovanillic 
acid (HVA), 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (SHIAA), and 
probenecid. The concentrations of HVA and 5HIAA in 
the CSF were thought to reflect the rate of formation іп 
the brain of their parent amines, dopamine and seroto- 
nin, respectively. There were statistically significant 
differences in CSF HVA and 5HIAA levels between the 
psychotic and epileptic children. The HVA and SHIAA 
were significantly correlated with each other. Each of 
these acid metabolites covaried with the CSF levels of 
probenecid. Interpretation of the significance of CSF 
HVA and 5HIAA requires simultaneous measurement of 
probenecid concentration. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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The group 
psychoses—critique, record, follow-up, and 
studies: Il. Record studies. Archives oj н 
Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 315), 632-637.—Describes a ff 
record study on the group of schizoaffective and rela 
choses. Data were presented for 2 groups of 21 
inpatients. Both manifested at least 2 types of thought 
and behavior disorders, but only the Ist group had, at th 
same time, sufficient affective symptoms to meet clinical 
research criteria for depression or mania. The most # 
important similarities for both groups were the high | 
frequencies of chronic illness, delusions of persecution, | 
and auditory hallucinations. There was little doubt that | 
patients in the 2nd group had paranoid schizophrenia. 
On the other hand, patients in the Ist poup cannot b 
regarded as having typical paranoid schi 
because of having met criteria for affective di ‚ап 
because the chronic course was manifested substantially | 
more by affective symptoms than the 2nd group. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. P. 
9748. Cytryn, Leon; McKnew, Donald Hy 
Mayada & Desai, Ramesh B. (Children's Hosp of the 
District of Columbia) Biochemical correlates of affec 
tive disorders in children. Archives of General P [ 


metabolites studied were norepinephrine, vani! 
ic acid, and 
Deviations from values in normal controls were f 
all the Ss but were moi apparent in those with 
affective disorders. This sugges li 

tion of the biology of such childhood disorders ma: 


ant for issues of cause or treatment as 
relev: 


been in adult affective disorders. (18 
abstract. Tu , 
9749. Daun, H. (U Erlangen, Neuro ve b 
Germany) [About the л 
(Germ) анте der Моне Psychiatrie und ihrer | 
Grenzgebiete, 1973(Jan), Vol 41(1), 1-52.—Discusses the | 
theoretical concept that mental activity proceeds in ап. 
orderly and systematic fashion, а rigid framework in 
ke and special mental functions have to 

follow certain described sequences and are connected in - 
such a way that in each case an afferent and an efferent _ 
ychopathological disorders, there- _ 
fore, must be a manifestation of irregular and disturbed _ 


ben! 
based - 


chological and psychopa' 
data ‘towing the mutual correspon 


Brazil) [An ] niatric 
(Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 

21(1), 55-80.— Presents the initial version 
(14-scale) personality inventory, 
type, for individual and group use. 
included 179 normals, 5 
and 42 epileptics. Total scores 


fi 
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"compared, and 9 selected individual profiles are repro- 
_ duced and analyzed.—D. J. Clair. 

1 9751. Depue, Richard A. & Woodburn, Larry. (South- 
3 ern Illinois U, Carbondale) Disappearance of paranoid 
symptoms with chronicity. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 


ation overload and perceived difficulty in "'neurotics." 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, Universi- 
ty of Stockholm, 1974, No 49, 5 p.—Investigated the 
perception of difficulty of a task involving high informa- 
tion load, in which Ss had to determine whether or not a 


| „ 1975(Feb) Vol 84(1), 84-86.—Investigated the 
Binding of a reduced proportion of paranoids in chronic 
samples. Whether this change is due to the disappear- 
ance of paranoid patients or of paranoid symptomatolo- 
_ ру is unclear. Data from 50 multi-admitted paranoid 
— schizophrenics firmly support the notion that paranoid 
| symptomatology disappears. Although half of the pa- 
tients remained paranoid across 10 yrs of illness, the 
- other half changed to nonparanoid status around the 3rd 
| hospitalization and about 6 yrs after Ist admission. 
_ —Journal abstract. 
9752. Dettmering, Peter. [The patient and his 
_ relatives: Family problems in a social psychiatric class.] 
(Germ) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Jun), Vol 18(3), 
_-114-117.—Reviews 4 case histories to illustrate family 
_ problems of psychiatric patients. 
| 9753. Dobrzánski, Tadeusz. (State Jan-Mazurkiewicz 
. Hosp, Warsaw, Poland) Endocrine alterations in deliri- 
um tremens. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1205-1211.—Studied endocrine 
function in 128 23-67 yr old men with delirium tremens 
- after an overnight fast and again 7 days later. None had 
a history of endocrinological disorders. From their initial 
lasma hormone levels, the patients were categorized 
into 3 groups. According to the classification of alcohol 
withdrawal syndromes by M. M. Gross et al, 32 Ss were 
. rated at 3+ or more clouding of sensorium and at 3+ or 
_ more hallucinations (disoriented for time by more than 2 
days and with auditory and visual hallucinations both 
present but not fused); 39 at 3+ or less clouding of 
-sensorium and at 2+ hallucinations; and 49 at 2+ 
| clouding of sensorium and 3+ or less hallucinations. 
_ Results indicate a relationship between the psychopatho- 
logical syndrome in delirium tremens and endocrine 
Iterations. It is c ap that the alterations are a 
consequence of the effects of stress in these patients and 
- that they are not a primary cause of the psychosis. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
— 9754. Doležal, V. & Hausner, M. (U Karlova, Fakulta 
_ Všeobecného lékařstvi, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Key- 
structure of the N-5 questionnaire from the psycho- 
pharmacological and psychotherapeutic point of view.] 


a new questionnaire is recommended. (Russian & 
3 eed summaries) (17 ref)—V. Fischmann. 


- Stockholm, Inst of Applied Psychology, Sweden) он. 


series of complex visual items contained a given code. 
The so agro variable was the rate of presentation of 
the task (i.e., the amount of “time-stress”), The perform- 
ance of a group of 28 neurotic outpatients was compared 
with that of 31 normal, matched controls, Results show 
that in the control group perceived difficulty was a linear 
function of the rate of presentation, while in the 
experimental group perceived difficulty increased as a 
positively accelerated function of the time available to 
solve a task.—Journal abstract. 

9756. Draguns, Juris G. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Values reflected in psychopathology: The case of the 
Protestant ethic. Erhos, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 115-136. 
— Discusses the influence of the Protestant ethic on the 
nature of manifestations of psychopathology and on 
social responses to psychopathology. It is suggested that 
distinctive cultural values are expressed in psychopatho- 
logical behavior as well as in socially appropriate and 
desirable behaviors. (5 p ref) 

9757. Drietomszky, Eugen & Brunecker, Georgina. 
(Semmelweis Medizinischen U, Lab für Psychiatrie, 
Budapest, Hungary) [The question of the nosological 
entity of endogenic .] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Apr), Vol 
26(4), 217-222.—Reports successful application of К. 
Leonhard's differential classification of manic-depressive 
illness. The conjecture is offered that the nosological 
autonomy of atypical forms of endogenous psychoses 
can be delimited on the basis of the course of a particular 
symptomatology. l; 

9758. du Pogi, J. [Handwriting and fantasy: 
Death of the father and handwriting.] (Fren) Pratique 
des Mots, 1974(Mar), No 15, 7-15.— Presents a psychoa- 
nalytic analysis of handwriting difficulties. Paper, wu 
instrument, and code (language) are seen as potentia 
symbols for the child, who is thought to fear mutilation 
and frustration from a symbolic father. E 

9759. Faltus, F. (U Karlova, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Fear of obesity and of growing up.] (Czec) Českoslo- 
venská Psychiatrie, 1973(Apr), Vol 69(2), 124-127.—Dis- 
cusses the significance of. fear of obesity and fear 0 
physical maturation, found in 29 women having anorexia 
nervosa. The clinical impression is that fear of obesity s 
common in both sick and healthy women. Negative 
feelings about developing breasts and hips, mensus 
tion, and the feminine look and role in general se 
occur more frequently in sexually maturing xn 
patients with anorexia nervosa. It is concluded that a 
of growing up is a significant etiopathogenic factor 
functional anorexia. (Russian & English summaries) 
ref)—V. Fischmann. 

9760. Fenz, Walter D.; Young, Michael J. & ran 
Hans G. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Differences hs 
the modulation of cardiac activity between psychopat 
and normal controls. Psychosomatic Mode 
1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 36(6), 488-502.—Conductt о 
study of 15 primary and 15 secondary psychopaths (0 
investigate the prediction that psychopaths woul show 


“же 
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deficit in developing an adaptive modulation of auto- 
nomic and, more specifically, heart rate activity in 
relation to a source of stress. When presented with a 
series of signals warning of a forthcoming noxious event, 
Ss showed resistance to develop anticipatory cardiac 
responses to them; having developed a conditioned 
response pattern, they then showed resistance to extinc- 
tion. This delay in responding to changes in the 
environment, especially to anxiety-relevant cues, was 
attributed to a selective deficit in attention. Findings are 
related to studies on “real-life” stress in which the 
development of anticipatory emotional responses had 
adaptive effects on performance. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9761. Fischer, Paul; Laass, Wolfgang; Starke, Gunter 
& di Poi, Gerhard. (Karl-Marx-U, Medizinisch-Poliklin- 
isches Inst, Leipzig, E Germany) [The importance of 
psychic disorders in students.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(May), Vol 
26(5), 302-313.— Reports on diagnosis and treatment of 
133 students during the 1972-1973 academic year at Karl 
Marx University, Leipzig. Students with psychic disor- 
ders usually consulted an internist or general practitioner 
rather than a psychiatrist. Psychological tests were 
helpful in diagnosing those cases where organic disorders 
had been ruled out. Since as many as 5% of the students 
may develop psychic disorders during their years of 
study, establishment of a student health center for such 
disorders is recommended.—K. J. Hartman. 

9762. Friedman, Eitan; Shopsin, Baron; Sathananthan, 
Gregory & Gershon, Samuel. (New York U, Medical Ctr, 
Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) Blood platel- 
et monoamine oxidase activity in psychiatric patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 
1392-1394.—Measured monoamine oxidase (MAO) 
activity in blood platelets of 13 male and 10 female 
normal control Ss and 23 male and 15 female patients 
with schizophrenia or other psychiatric diagnoses. No 
differences were found among the groups as а whole. 
However, in the control group, women had significantly 
higher enzyme activity than men. Female schizophrenic 
patients showed a trend toward lower activity than did 
female control Ss, but did not differ from the male 
schizophrenic patients. It is suggested that platelet MAO 
activity may be related to hormonal, dietary, or nd 
factors but not to psychiatric diagnosis. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9763. Frith, Uta & Frith, Christopher D. (MRC 
Developmental Psychology Unit, London, England) 
Specific motor disabilities in Down's Syndrome. Journal 
of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 293301.—Compared 17 children 
with Down's syndrome with 19 severely subnormal 
autistic children and with 23 normal children on 2 simple 
motor tasks (pursuit rotor tracking and finger tapping). It 
was hypothesized that Down’s syndrome is associated 
with specific difficulties in using long-term motor 
programs and that mongoloid children may, therefore, 
be dependent on simple feedback processes to perform 
motor tasks. Results show that although the groups were 
matched on initial tracking performance, Down's syn- 
drome children failed to show any improvement after a 
5-min rest, while both comparison groups showed a very 
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marked improvement. On the finger tapping task, - 
Down's syndrome children were арасса on ke 4 
pared to the other groups. Neither the level of mental | 
development nor the degree of general mental retarda- | 
tion can account for these deficits. (26 ref)—Journal | 
summary. A 
9764. Gabel, Peter. (U California, Ctr for the Study of | 
Law & Society, Berkeley) Freud's death instinct and 
Sartre's fundamental project. Psychoanalytic Review, | 
1974(Sum), Vol 61(2), 217-227.—Discusses a corre- | 
spondence between Freud's death instinct and Sartre's - 
fundamental project. Although divergent assumptions of 1 
the 2 thinkers are recognized, Freud’s death instinct is 
seen to make man’s life a futile passion, with happiness 
as the satisfaction of instinct forever out of reach. For | 
Sartre, Being-in-itself-for-itself is unattainable. Both 
concepts seek the inanimateness of a thing, understood 
as For-itself or instinct. Contradictions are considered in 
terms of differences in methodology.—B. Smith. b. 
9765. Gediman, Helen K. (Albert Einstein Coll of | 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Narcissistic trauma, object ў 
and the family romance. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1974(Sum), Vol 61(2), 203-215.—Describes 2 cases of the 
family-romance fantasy, one of a man with a noticeable | 
birth defect, the other of a woman adopted into an 
aristocratic family who suffered traumatic object losses. ^ 
The fantasies served to restore self-esteem after disillu- - 
sionment. The effect of the fantasy on transference 
countertransference in the psychoanalytic training situa- 
tion is discussed.—B. Smith. (Duke U, Medical cu 
9766. Giannitrapani, Duilio. e U, ] 
findings in deal 


Asheville) af 
hotic patients. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, - 
1974(Apr), Vol 7(4), 14-21.—Studied the relationship - 
between psychosis among deaf patients and Е 
recordings. 26 Ss were selected from Chica o and the 
adjoining areas including the state hospitals. Criteria. for _ 
inclusion were based on previous audiologic and psychi- 
atric examinations. The most common EEG abnormality | 
found in these records was excessive slow activity, _ 
proportionately distributed throughout the various deaf- - 
ness etiologies (unknown, rubella, hereditary, and other) 
except for scarlet fever which showed no EEG abnormal- _ 
ity. The asymmetries noted occurred primarily in the | 
temporal areas, while sharp wave activity was prevalent | 
in the parietal areas. The normal EEGs were observed | 
among patients with а diagnosis of schizophrenia. Due to 
the small size of the sample, statistical tests were not 
carried out, It is concluded that there is а high - 
centage of organic involvement in patients with deaf 
psychotic symptomatology.—R. S. A Ibin. ч 
9767. Goetzl, Ugo; Green, Ronald; Whybrow, Peter & 
Jackson, Rebecca. (Pennsylvania State U, Milton S. 
Hershey Medical Ctr) X linkage revisited: A further 
family study of manic ме illness. Archives 0j 
General о 1974(Nov) Vol 3165), 665-672 
— Conducted a family study of 39 individuals with | 
roven manic-depressive disorder. Among the affected 
first-degree relatives of these probands, an overall parity 
of the male-female ratio was found. In addition, there 


were 4 instances of father-son transmission of affectiv 

illness involving probands of the sample. Results suggest 

that any gene locus that exists on the X chromosome. р 
^- 


E 
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not of itself a sufficient or n condition for the 
“transmission of manic-depressive illness. Hence, any 
implication that X linkage is the primary mode of 
—'transmission in manic-depressive illness is premature. 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

- 9768. González, José L. & Quevedo, Gustavo. (Assn of 
"Psychotherapy, Mexico City, MX) Referential design of 
j . Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 6(6), 
1405-413.—Presents 3 theoretical models designed to 
| conceptualize regressive phenomena and processes. They 

are based on Freud’s theory of antithetic instincts, O. 
-Rank's ideas on the trauma of birth, and M. Klein's 
- School hypotheses on prenatal psychism and theories of 

“position.” The psychotic reaction is understood as a 
| regression which extends back into prenatal psychic life, 
a phase defined as fetal or manic position. 3 graphic 
— illustrations show the importance of the fetal, depressive, 
| and schizophrenic position for normal and pathological 
| ego development. (German summary)— T. Fisher. 

—— — 9769. Gunderson, John С. & Singer, Margaret T. 
— «Harvard U, Medical School, Boston) Defining border- 
| line patients: An overview. American Journal of Psychia- 
_ try, 1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 1-10.—Reviews the literature, 

— noting that accounts of borderline patients vary depend- 
- ing upon who is describing them and in what context, 
how the samples are selected, and what data are 
- collected. 6 features are identified that provide a rational 
- means for diagnosing borderline patients during an 
initial interview: the presence of intense affect, usually 
- depressive or hostile; a history of impulsive behavior; a 
| certain social adaptiveness; brief psychotic experiences; 
- loose thinking in unstructured situations; and relation- 
B ships that vacillate between transient superficiality and 
intense dependency. Reliable identification of these 
patients will permit better treatment planning and 
linical research. (87 ref)—Journal abstract. 
= 9770. Hartmann, Wolfgang & Pauls, Edlef. (U 
_ Géttingen, Psychiatrische Klinik, W Germany) [A 
comparison between long term hospitalized and dis- 

charged schizophrenic patients regarding conditions on 
| admission.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(1), 

5-15.—Compared the case records of discharged and 
|| long-term hospitalized schizophrenic patients. It was 

found that the latter tended to be older, had been ill 
longer, had been isolated more often, were disadvan- 
_ taged socially, and had been admitted to hospital 

compulsorily; they had been more frequently diagnosed 
as defect schizophrenics and less rarely had adequate 

hysical treatment. It is concluded that long-term 
ospitalization is the final outcome of a long, drawn-out 
rocess which is decisively influenced by social factors. 
Q6 Du abstract. 

9771. Hafner, Н. & Böker, W. (U Heidel 
Sozialpsychiatrische Klinik, W Gem [Mentally 
deranged persons committing acts of violence in the 
German Federal Republic: An epidemiological investiga- 

tion.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Jun), Vol 43(6), 285-291. 

9772. Horowitz, Mardi. (U California, Langley Porter 
europsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) Stress response 
syndromes: Character style and dynamic E 
ру. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 
168-781.—Suggests that one way to organize clinical 
knowledge of psychopathology is to circumscribe a 
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limited area and describe within it the interactions 
between personality dispositions, states of disorder, and 
treatment techniques. This report models such an 
approach by limiting disorder to stress response syn- 
dromes, personality to obsessional and hysterical neurot- 
ic styles, and treatment to focal dynamic psychotherapy. 
Within this domain, an information processing approach 
to working through conflicted ideas and feeling is 
developed. The result is a series of assertions about 
observable behavior and nuances of technique. Since 
these assertions are localized conceptually, they can be 
checked, revised, refuted, compared, or extended into 
other disorders, dispositions, and treatments. (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9773. Howard, James S. (Eastern State Hosp, Wil- 
liamsburg, VA) The anatomy of madness: Psychosis as 
functional hippocampal afterdischarge. Pavlovian Jour- 
nal of Biological Science, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 9(4), 
208-214.—Presents a theoretical view of редки. as 
hippocampal seizure and afterdischarge resulting from 
conditions of stressful stimulation and/or inhibitory 
disinhibition. Key anatomical structures involved and 
their dynamic interrelationships in health and psychosis 
are discussed. Several pathological physical conditions 
and certain types of autostimulatory behavior are seen as 
contributing to this condition or perpetuating it. 
—Journal abstract. 

9774. Jacob, Theodore. (U Pittsburgh) Family interac- 
tion in disturbed and normal families: A methodological 
and substantive review. Psychological — Bulletin, 
1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 33-65.—Evaluated 57 direct obser- 
vation studies comparing family interaction in disturbed 
(schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic) and normal fami- 
lies. Major sections of the review include (a) a critical 
evaluation of the methodological adequacy of review! 
studies in terms of various design standards and 
controls; (b) an extensive review of substantive findings 
relevant to the content domains of dominance, conflict, 
affect, and communication clarity; and (c) a discussion 
of difficulties involved in comparison of results because 
of cross-study differences in diagnostic status of experi- 
mental groups, measurement techniques, type of апу 
es, and demographic factors. It was found that к 
social class status and age of child were significantly 
associated with various measures of conflict and domi- 
nance, and in many cases, obtained relationships M 
influenced considerably as a function of a er 
Class X Child's Age interaction. (110 ref}—Journa 
abstract. Di 

9775. Jha, В. K. (Hosp for Mental Diseases, Ranc t» 
India) Institutional neurosis: Its causes and V | 
Indian Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 197214), \ о 
11), 5~19.—Describes the clinical features of institution: 
al neurosis and its diagnosis, etiology, treatment, + 
prevention їп a mental hospital. Characterized by 
apathy, lack of initiative, loss of interest in things ап 
events, submissiveness, and deterioration of pero 
habits and standards, the disease develops and exit 
independently of the syndrome for which the patient wi 
hospitalized. It is caused by lack of contact Wi 
relatives, friends and the outside world, enfore 
idleness, and a depressing atmosphere. Treatment an 
prevention consist of improving hospital conditions an 
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policies to allow for outside contact, in-hospital rehabili- 
tative employment, maintenance of family relationships, 
and a cheerful, attractive environment. It is suggested 
that an aftercare program for dismissed patients should 
be provided. (23 ref)—A. de la Haba. 

9776. Jordan, J. M. & Whitlock, F. A. (U Queensland, 
Brisbane, Australia) Atopic dermatitis anxiety and 
conditioned scratch responses. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 297-299 —Tested the 
hypothesis that patients suffering from atopic dermatitis 
form a conditioned scratch response more rapidly than a 
matched control group, the main concern being anxiety 
level. 6 male and 12 female patients with a diagnosis of 
atopic dermatitis and a matched control group were 
presented an itch stimulus paired with a neutral stimulus 
(a tone). Previous differences in number of trials 
required to condition a scratch response to the tone 
disappeared when the groups were matched on the 
Welsh Anxiety Scale.—W. G. Shipman. 

9771. Kaplan, Linda J. (Private practice, New York, 
NY) The concept of the family romance. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1974(Sum), Vol 61(2), 169-202.— Discusses the 
family-romance fantasy, the fantasy of being the child of 
other parents usually of higher standing, as manifested 
developmentally and sublimated in everyday life. ыар. 
itated by inevitable disillusionment with real parents, the 
family-romance fantasy is an attempt to regulate self- 
esteem. In the pre-oedipal phase, the child feels that his 
affection for his parents is not fully reciprocated; during 
the oedipal phase, the threat of retaliation for incestuous 
wishes is relieved through fantasized substitute parents; 
during latency and adolescence, rescue fantasies develop. 
Pathological manifestations are related to etiology, 
symptomatology, affectual correlates, and defensive 
character structure. Special forms of the family-romance 
fantasy in the artist and imposter are discussed. (53 ref) 
—B. Smith. 

9778. Koh, Soon D.; Kayton, Lawrence & Schwarz, 
Carolyn. (Michael Reese Hosp, Psychosomatic & Psychi- 
atric Inst, Chicago, IL) The structure of word storage in 
the permanent memory of nonpsychotic schizophrenics. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 42(6), 879-887.—Conducted 2 experiments to assess 
the storage structure of common English words in the 
memory of young nonpsychotic schizophrenics. 37 
schizophrenic and 12 nonschizophrenic psychiatric 
patients and 36 normals were Ss in the 2 experiments. Ss 
in both experiments sorted words on the basis of the 
similarity of relatedness they perceived, but Ss in Exp П 
performed this task under time pressure. Assuming that 
the structure underlying these sortings reflects the 
storage structure of memory, a method of cluster analysis 
was applied to the data. The structural features extracted 
for all Ss were very similar to each other. A group 
difference was found in the S's sorting strategy, but its 
effect on the main findings was minimal. It is concluded 
that the storage structure of words in the memory of 
schizophrenics is probably intact. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9779. Kurtz, Helen & Davidson, Samai. (Kupat 
Cholim Mental Health Clinic, Haifa, Israel) Psychic 
trauma in an Israeli child: Relationship to environmen- 
tal security. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
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1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 438-444.—Describes the etiology, | 
dynamics, and therapy of a case of somnambulism in an | 
ll-yr-old child who underwent a trauma following the | 
injury of his father in an Israeli security operation. 
Implications of this case for the theory of the "construc- - 
tive trauma" are discussed. T 

9780. Larson, C. A. & Nyman, G. E. (U Lund, Inst of 
Genetics, Sweden) Schizophrenia: Outcome in a birth ' 
year cohort. Psychiatria Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(1), 50-55. 
— Studied a birth year cohort of 153 schizophrenic men 
for the original purpose of securing the unbiased age of | 
onset of the disease. Secondarily, data on 748 full | 
siblings of the Ss were collected. Ss were from southern | 
Sweden, had been hospitalized for schizophrenia, and 
were born between 1881 and 1900. All available hospital f 
records of siblings, parents, and Ss were examined to Ё 
assess type, course, and outcome of disease. Findings | 
indicate that poor prognosis was significantly Ў) 
common іп men with early onset of schizophrenic | 
symptoms than in men with late manifestations. 90 Ss | 
not observed to be demented had a mean age of onset of | 
schizophrenia of 38.7 +/- 12.9 yrs, while 63 Ss who | 
became demented had a mean age of onset of 31.2 +/— | 
10.8 yrs. Homotypy for outcome was not observed within - 
schizophrenic families. Results indicate that Ss experi- 
enced poor or favorable outcome independently - 
presence or absence of repressive schizophrenia in 
siblings or parents.—Journal abstract. 99 

9781. Lehrman, Samuel R. (Private practice, Hewlett, 
NY) Varieties of depression in one patient. Psychiatric - 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 283-294.— Presents the case | 
history of a 28-yr-old woman who, during 25 m 
presented various types of depression. It is theorized that 
all depressions are overdetermined psychosomatic dis- 
eases with both psychic and organic causes, and that 
different varieties of depression necessitating different ` 
therapeutic approaches may occur in a single patient | 
under different conditions.—Journal abstract. 

9782. Lesse, Stanley. Depression masked by acting- 
out behavior patterns. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 352-361.— Discusses 
masked depression which may be revealed by probing. 
behind psychosomatic disorders, hypochondriacal syn- 
dromes, or various other behavior problems. In this type - 
of pattern, the psychosomatic or hypochrondriacal 
symptoms or behavioral disturbances are masking an 
active depression with the depressive core being just 
beneath the surface. In addition, patients with $ 
symptoms relatively early in life are most likely to” 

levelop depressions, particularly from age 40 on. Acting- 
out patterns masking depression in infants, children, 
adolescents, and adults are discussed. Patients with 
masked depression are almost without exception ex- 
tremely angry persons. The treatment of these problems 
is briefly discussed. (1 8 ref)—R. S. Albin. Fa 

9783. Letourneau, Jacques E. (U Montréal, Ecole 

"Optométrie, Québec, Canada) The Oppel-Kundt and 
the Müller-Lyer illusions among schizophrenics. P. 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 775-718. 


а 5 simple schizophrenics (age range, 
пови аа LKun t and Müller-Lyer usione 


Significant differences between groups were foun 
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“discussed in terms of Piaget's theory and defensiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 


the Oppel-Kundt but not on the Miiller-Lyer. Results are 


9784. Markson, Elizabeth W. (Massachusetts Dept of 
- Mental Health, Boston) A touch of class? A case study 


of geriatric screening process. International Journal of 


Aging & Human Development, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 
-187-196.—Examined 174 diagnoses and geriatric screen- 
‘ing decisions for mental disorders made at a New York 
State institution over-a 7-mo period. The geriatric 
‘screening team established criteria for admission which 
defined hospitalization as appropriate for treatment of 
‘acute episodes of mental illness or emotional disturb- 
ance, for exacerbations of psychiatric illness unrelated to 
the normal course of aging, and for temporary relief of a 
- social problem within the family. Patients were banned 
from admission whose prime reason for referral was 
physical illness, senility with no psychiatric illness other 
than that associated with the aging process, and for 
- social reasons, such as a lack of housing. Analysis of 
decisions indicates rejection of a higher proportion of 
- patients with functional illness and of a lesser proportion 
of those with organic illness. More old people of the 
same ethnic origin and sex as the screening examiner 
were designated as suitable for inpatient care than 
| applicants of a different sex and ethnic origin. Implica- 
tions of these findings for the control of persons needing 
- mental health care are discussed. (16 ref)—4A. J. Traxler. 
— 9785. Masciangelo, Pier. [‘‘Ethical perversion”: A 
- view of the masochistic complex.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psicoanalisi, 1973(Jan-Apr), No 19, 65-84.—Explains 
the origins of masochistic attitudes—ethical perversion— 
by which the individual finds satisfaction in depriving 
himself of pleasure. (23 ref) 
__ 9786. McLaughlin, Thomas J.; Solomon, Leonard & 
Harrison, Robert. (VA Hosp, Psychophysiology Lab, 
Bedford, MA) The use of feedback electroencephalog- 
“raphy to assess levels of attention and motivated 
interests in paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Dec), Vol 
_159(6), 422-432.—Presents a report of a preliminary 
ó to assess 


evaluation of the method of feedback ЕЕ! 
levels of attention and motivated interests in schizo- 
hrenics. The alpha-blocking component of the orienting 
sponse was the main dependent variable used to define 
erest and motivation. Presentation of the pictorial 
‘stimuli was regulated by the presence of alpha in the 
EG (negative feedback). 2 hypotheses of the motiva- 
ional conflicts responsible for the paranoid's illness are 
~examined—the traditional Freudian explanation of 
| repressed homosexuality, and the psychosocial view of 
unstable sense of autonomy and need for power and 
ontrol. Data from 24 paranoid and nonparanoid 18-45 
-yr old schizophrenics indicate that poor premorbid 
_ nonparanoids engaged in less spontaneous attentiveness 
than good premorbid paranoids. This finding supports 
reud's thesis that the regressed nonparanoid has 
withdrawn his interest from the environment. Data do 
not confirm the vigilance hypothesis of paranoid 
chizophrenia, although a trend for poor premorbids to 
be. more attentive than good premorbids suggests the 
eed for more study of attentional differences. Results 
lso do not support hypotheses of the specific motiva- 
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tional conflicts responsible for the paranoid’s illness, (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9787. Micklem, Niel. On hysteria: The mythical 
syndrome. Spring, 1974, 147-165.— Discusses various 
aspects of hysteria as it has been regarded throughout 
the centuries from the earliest mythology when Dionysus 
was thought to be the archetype of hysteria, through the 
feasts called “the Hysteria” honoring the mother-God- 
dess to present times. It was believed for a long time to 
be exclusively a feminine illness, but later it was 
discovered that men also suffer from this syndrome. 
Physicians have differed on its definition, and in 1952 
eliminated it from the American classification of illness, 
substituting “conversion symptom.” Some reasons for re- 
examining the concept “hysteria” are suggested.—4. de 
La Haba. 

9788. Morrison, James K. (Capital District Psychiatric 
Ctr, Cohoes, NY) Labeling: A study of an "autistic" 
child. Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 
71-80.—Describes the case of a 10-yr-old autistic boy to 
demonstrate the drastic effects of “psychiatric labeling” 
on the social status of and behavior toward a child, 
which inevitably results in negative behavioral changes. 
It is suggested that the use of such labels (i.e., "autistic") 
by the parents to significant others in the child's 
environment influences these persons to view the child in 
a similar framework of ignorance. How dramatic 
behavioral changes were induced in the child after 
introducing his parents and significant others to the 
principles of cognitive learning theory is outlined. 
(Spanish & French abstracts)—Journal abstract. ; 

9789. Munroe, Robert L. & Munroe, Ruth Н. (Pitzer 
Coll) Psychological interpretation of male initiation 
rites: The case of male pregnancy symptoms. Ethos, 
1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 490-498.—Studied the incidence of 
sympathetic pregnancy symptoms among males in 
societies with and without initiation rites. It is suggested 
that the absence of male initiation rites in cultures 1m 
which primary infantile identification is with the female 
role can have serious psychological consequences for the 
individual. (2 p ref) А 

9790. Mura, Elaine L. (Pahlavi U, Shiraz, Iran) 
Perinatal differences: A comparison of child рур 
patients and their siblings. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974 
Vol 48(2), 239-255.—Results of a comparison study o 
74 child psychiatric inpatients and their own nonpsychio- 
trically disturbed siblings (m = 74), shows that the 
mothers had experienced more pregnancy and delivery 
complications with the patients than with the siblings. 
Analyses of groups by sex suggest that most of e 
differences were contributed by the male patients га = 
than by the female patients. No perinatal difference 
among: ed patients were found ND panels we 

ivide diagnoses. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9791. Murphy, Deak I A Beigel, Allen. (NIMH, 
Bethesda, MD) Depression, elation, and lithium carbo- 
nate responses in manic patient subgroups. 47 chives Of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 643-648—126- 

ressive elements were observed on a quantitati j 

havioral rating scale (the Manic-State Rating Sca® 
during manic episodes in 28 of 30 patients, suggesting 
that most manic patients manifest a “mixed Oe 
depressive picture. A factor analysis of the 502 
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confirmed a “core” group of manic symptoms as well as 
a dichotomous grouping of elated-grandiose (E-G) and 
paranoid-destructive (P-D) patients. It also suggested a 
close relationship between the presence of rated depres- 
sion during mania and the particular symptomatic 
complex found in the P-D subgroup of manic patients. 
Elation ratings were significantly correlated with total 
mania scale ratings only in the E-G patients. These 
differences had apparent relationships to therapeutic 
responses to lithium carbonate; manic patients in the E- 
G subgroup responded more frequently than did patients 
in the P-D subgroup. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9792. Murphy, Dennis L.; Donnelly, Cynthia & 
Moskowitz, Jay. (NIMH, Section of Clinical Neurophar- 
macology, Bethesda, MD) Catecholamine receptor 
function in depressed patients. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 1389-1391.—Com- 
pared the effects of norepinephrine on catecholamine 
alpha receptors in platelets obtained from 17 bipolar and 
unipolar depressed patients and from 11 normal Ss. No 
differences were found, although reduced catecholamine 
receptor function has been suggested as one n. 
mechanism to account for a deficit in catechol lamine 
function in depression. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9793. Müller, E. (U Vienna, Psychological Inst, Div of 
Experimental & Applied Psychology, Austria) [On the 
objectivization of the symptom “impaired facial recog- 
nition”: An experimental-psychological study of psychi- 
atric-neurological groups of patients.) (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1973, Vol 2(2), 126-144. 
—Investigated impairment of facial recognition іп. 
right-handed Ss 16-60 yrs old, none affected by any kind 
of drugs. Ss were tested in 4 groups: 15 with paraphrenic 
and 15 with predelirant syndromes, 15 with lesions in the 
right hemisphere and 15 normal controls. Ss were shown 
102 photographs and asked to match a given photograph 
to 1 out of a group of 16. Each S with a lesion in the 
nondominant right hemisphere was also tested for self- 
recognition by being shown his own photograph in the 
test series. In "Identi-Kit" tests, Ss were required 10 
construct a phantom likeness of themselves and of a 
person well known to them—usually one of the partici- 
pating physicians. Several other tests were also adminis- 
fered” ‘Results indicate the following: (а) Ss with 
paraphrenic and predelirant syndromes performed sig- 
nificantly worse than normal controls in tasks of facial 
recognition. (b) Performance of Ss with lesions in the 
right hemisphere was as poor as that of the psychotics. 
(c) Ss with brain lesions and healthy controls were able 
to construct phantom pictures of their own faces, while 
Ss in the 2 psychotic groups were not. Findings suggest 


that agnosia for faces in psychotics cannot be ascribed to 


memory disorders but 1s caused by à perceptual 


deficiency. (English summary)—7- Fisher. _ ў 
9794. Miles Ilse. (Fachkrankenhaus für Neurologie 
und Psychiatrie, Berlin, E. Germany) [False evaluation of 


the personality with questionnaire investigations.] 
(Gens): puer Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1974(Apr), Vol 26(4), 223-230.—Reports that 
neurotic patients show à tendency for their overt 
behavior to contradict their positive opinions of them- 


selves as revealed by medical questionnaires. 
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9795. Müller, Karl. [Remarks on the so-called pure 
defect.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische | 
Psychologie, 1974Apr), Vol 26(4), 202-210.— Discusses 
G. Huber's attempted differentiation of schizophrenic | 
defects in his search for а "pure defect" which is t0 
represent the essence of all genuine schizophrenic | 
defective syndromes. x 

9796. Naditch, Murray P.; Gargan, А. & 
Michael, Laurie B. (Cornell U) Denial, anxiety, locus of | 
control, and discrepancy between aspirations and. 
achievements as components of . Journal of | 
Abnormal Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 1-9.—Refor- | 
mulated a number of clinical observations about depres- | 
sion to test them empirically, using multiple ri ion | 
equations. Ss were 547 men in Arm basic training. | 
Pache measures included the Depression subs- 
cale of the Cornell Medical Index, Rotter's Internal-Ex: 
ternal Control Scale, the Institute for Personality and | 
Ability Testing Anxiety Scale, N. Hahn’s denial measure, 
and the Cantril Self-Anchoring Striving Scale. Depres- 
sion was negatively correlated with denial and positively | 
correlated with anxiety, locus of control, and the | 
discrepancy between aspirations and achievemen | 
(discontent). Locus of control was positively correlated 
with discontent and anxiety and negativo correlated 
with denial. There were interaction effects between ocus 
of control and discontent, between locus of control and 
anxiety, and between anxiety and denial when c 
terms were regressed on depression. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 3 

9797. Nastovié, Ivan. (Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Bel- 
grade, Yu oslavia) [Psychodynamic aspects of neurotic 

fization.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno. 
Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(3), 75-83. 

9798. Newmark, Charles S.; Newmark, Linda & 

Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (U North Carolina, Medical 

1 Hill) Utility of three abbreviated MMI 

with psychiatric outpatients. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Dec), Vol 159(6), 438-443,—Pres- 
ents evidence substantiating the need for an abbreviated 
form of the MMPI and reports a study of the con 
tive utility of 3 recently developed ab! reviated MMPIs 
with data from the records of 65 male and 65 female 
17-58 yr old psychiatric outpatients. The similarity of the 
group profiles within each sex as well as the hi 35 
E nificant scale correlations suggest that each of t 
abbreviated MMPIs corresponds fairly accurately to the 
form for these Ss as a group. However, 
investigations of the ponle pairs for individual Ss 
consistently found that T. R. Faschingbauer's abbreviat- 
ed MMPI permitted the most accurate conclusions 
concerning the validity, high points, and general eleva- 
tion of the corresponding standard MMPI. Numerous 
deficiencies were evident when uing either the Midi- 
Mult or J. A. Hugo's abbreviated MMPI, especially with 
regard to classification analysis concerning validity. 
—Journal abstract. M 

9799. Niskanen, Pekka & Rath, Fredrich. Ho 
Yliopistollinen Keskussairaala, histo Klinika, re 
pinlahdentie, Helsinki, Finland) [ in the je 
of depressive psy' 4 90 years 0! 
cases (1880-1971) at the psychiairic о 
University of Helsinki.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, М - 
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nd medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jun) Vol 26(6), 
332-343.—Analysis of medical records shows that the 
“specific primary criteria of diagnosis of depressive 
psychosis changed only slightly from 1880 to 1971, but 
‘the secondary criteria have changed considerably. 
“Average duration of hospitalized treatment has been 
"reduced from 142 to 52 days. Religious hallucinations 
and feelings of guilt usually accompanied depressive 
“psychosis until about 1930. However, suicidal tendencies 
“and attempted suicides have doubled since 1900. Further 


relations between Zeitgeist and psychic ills are noted. 
—K. J. Hartman. 
... 9800. Arne; Erixon, Gösta & Löfberg, Ingrid. 


- (U Uppsala, Sweden) Phobias and preparedness: Phobic 
versus neutral pictures as conditioned stimuli for 
human autonomic responses. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 41-45.—Exposed 64 
mdergraduates to pictures of phobic (snakes) and 
- Suj ly neutral T acis faces or houses) objects as 
“conditioned stimuli (CSs) in a classical conditioning 
experiment with shock as the unconditioned stimulus 
: (ues) and skin conductance герме, as the dependent 
| variable. One group was shocked on the phobic and 
- another on one of the neutral sets of pictures. During 10 
- acquisition trials poth groups showed equal conditioning 
оп CS and pre-U responses. During extinction, 
however, there were lasting conditioning effects in CS 
and, to a lesser extent, post-UCS responses to phobic but 
mot to neutral stimuli. Instructions that no more shocks 
would be given seemed ineffective in modifying CS, but 
not post-UCS, responses. It is concluded that the present 
experimental situation may serve as an experimental 
analog of phobias.—Journal abstract. 

9801. Odegard, Ornulv. Season of birth in the general 
| population and in patients with mental disorders in 
Norway. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 
:897-405.—Compared the monthly distribution of births 
in 62,190 psychiatric hospital patients with the corre- 
onding pattern in the general population of Norway. 
The number of births per day varied in a sinusoidal 
urve between a maximum in January-May and a 
inimum in October-December. There was an addition- 
al, more sharply defined peak in September which was 
interpreted as corresponding to a maximum of con: 
tions during traditional midwinter festivals. Data from a 
controlled comparison of the years of birth are presented 

hich show that schizophrenic patients had significantly 
higher monthly birth fluctuations than either the general 


Cp or other psychiatric diagnostic groups. The 
pai 


tember maximum, however, was the same in all 
patient groups and in the general population. Findings 
are consistent with the existence of complex sociobiologi- 
al differences between schizophrenics and the general 
Кано which are dependent on seasonal variations. 
Subclinical brain damage is suggested as the most likely 
athological mechanism.—Journal summary. 

9802. Pasricha, S. Pattern of personality in normals. 
anxiety neurotics and schizophrenics on Guilford’: 
STDCR. Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Mar), 

ol I). 29 33- Administered the Yatabe-Guilford 
_ Pers nventory to 30 anxiety neurotics, 
| schizophrenics, and 30 controls to pu Me patterns a 

personality traits among groups. The inventory is a 
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modification of Guilford's An Inventory of Factors 
STDCR, consisting of 120 items measuring 12 factors. Ss 
were males, matched for age and education levels. 
Results indicate that factors S, T, D, C, R, I, N, O, Ag, 
and Co пречи between neurotics and 
controls; factors D, C, A, I, N, O, Ag, and Co 
differentiate between schizophrenics and controls; and 
factors C, G, A, and N significantly differentiate 
between neurotics and schizophrenics. The resulting 
patterns are considered useful in differential diagnosis. 
—Е S. Beyer. 

9803. Pershad, D.; Kaushal, P. & Verma, S. K. 
(Postgraduate Inst of Medical Education & Research, 
Chandigarh, India) Neuroticism scores of mothers of 
mentally retarded and of neurotic children. Indian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 24-27. 
—Administered a 38-item Hindi Health Questionnaire to 
the mothers of 25 mentally retarded children and of 21 
emotionally disturbed children attending a child guid- 
ance clinic. The mothers of mentally retarded children 
were found to be more emotionally disturbed—i.e., more 
neurotic—than the mothers of emotionally disturbed 
children (р < .05). 6 

9804. Pethó, Bertalan. (Oberarzt und Leiter des 
Psychopathologischen Lab, Budapest, Hungary) [Some 
significant aspects of the nosology of the schizophrenia 
question: Contributions І, II, and III.] (Germ) ei 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jun), Vol 
26(6), 321-331.— Discusses contrasting historical devel- 
opments in the classification of schizophrenia. The 
prevailing psychogenetic interpretation has гш 
symptomatology until schizophrenia can be fou 
everywhere. A minority opinion is that a clear-cut ап 
unmistakable definition of the disease is possible. 

9805. Pethé, Bertalan. (Psychopathologischen be? 
Budapest, Hungary) [Significant nosological aspects 
the schizophrenia problem: Report on the development 
and role of psychiatric diagnoses oriented toward brain 
pathology.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und пао 
ische Psychologie, 1974(Арг), Vol 264), 211-216 
— Traces development of classificatory systems relat f 
to brain pathology and schizophrenia. Contributions 0 
C. Wernicke, K. Leonhard, and others are reviewed. 
Search for an ideal system of ordering symptomatology 
in schizophrenia has been actively pursued in German 
psychiatry for 70 yrs.—K. J. Hartman. ical 

9806. Platt, PA J. et al. (Hahnemann Me 
Coll & Hosp, Philadelphia, PA) Adolescent problem, 
solving thinking. Journal of суш & Oe 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 787-793.—Tested | 
hypothesis that adolescent psychiatric patients wou hee 
deficient with respect to normal controls in 
interpersonal problem-solving skills by comparing а. 
patients and 53 high school student controls on 7 en 
reflecting different aspects of problem solving. Witi 2: 
covaried out, controls obtained significantly high 
scores on the tasks evaluating optional thinking, 8007 
means-ends thinking, and role taking, but not a 
tasks measuring problem recognition, causal thi d 
emotional means-ends thinking, and consequen A 
thinking. Findings are interpreted within a developme 
tal framework аата problem-solving thinking: 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9807. Resta, Giorgio. (U Genoa, Medical School, Inst 
of Psychology, Italy) [The problem of classifying the 
interactions which condition human development.] 
(Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 1972(Oct), Vol 17(4), 
353-366.—Emphasizes the importance of various inter- 
actions during early developmental stages. Interactions 
are both pre- and postnatal, organic and inorganic. It is 
suggested that psychosomatic phenomena may originate 
in such interactions. (English & French summaries) 

9808. Rutter, Michael et al. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Children of West Indian immigrants: 
|. Rates of behavioural deviance and of psychiatric 
disorder. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 241-262.—Con- 
ducted a survey of all 10-yr-old children in an inner 
London borough. Teachers questionnaires were com- 
pleted on all children, and teachers and parents of a 
representative subsample of 383 children were inter- 
viewed using standardized and previously tested me- 
thods. Comparisons were also made between children 
born to West Indian migrants and children from 
nonimmigrant families, and within the West Indian 
group between children born abroad and those born in 
the country. It was found that West Indian children 
showed more behavioral difficulties at school, but they 
did not differ from other children in terms of disorder 
shown at home, nor did they differ in terms of emotional 
disturbance in any setting. (30 ref)—Journal summary. 

9809. Sargent, Douglas A. (Grosse Pointe Farms, MI) 
Confinement and ego regression: Some consequences 
of enforced passivity. International Journal of Psychiatry 
in Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 143-151.—Notes that 
imprisonment and enforced passivity cause ego regres- 
sion which may persist even after release from confine- 
ment. Steps are suggested to diminish the apparent 
antagonism between confinement and rehabilitation. 
Clinical examples are drawn from cases seen In the 
federal prisons, juvenile courts, and hospitals —Journal 
summary. 


Journal of Psychiatry, ) 
—BAdministered the Social Readjustment 


Neurotic depressed patients viewed life events i 
uniformly more stressful than a comparison group o 
nondepressed Ss. The weights assigned to the 43 
individual life events in the SRRS were independent of 
the patient's age, sex, severity of depression, whether S 
had actually experienced the event, and symptomatic 
improvement.—Journal summary. - 

Em l. Sen, N. N. (National Inst of Education, New 
Delhi, India) Behavior therapy in ssions: | 
Experimental analysis. Indian Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol 11), 53-58.— Discusses the 
experimental analysis of depression in terms of classical 
conditioning, operant conditioning, and learning theory 
models. Relevant experimental findings of each model 
and resulting views of clinical depression are presented, 
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emphasizing their significance for the behavior (егар 
It is suggested that although these approaches do 1 
provide а comprehensive theory of dat 
many issues are neglected, they do provide a 
framework for the analysis and treatment of dep 
behavior. (15 ref)—F. S. Beyer. 

9812. Serban, George. The process 
thinking. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
Vol 28(3), 418-429.—Discusses neurotic conflict on 
cognitive level as resulting from a selective faulty s 
of reasoning based on magical convictions and b 
The neurotic modifies his thinking based on inferential 
assumptions, The roots of this problem are traced bac 
to childhood when judgment is magical and self- 
tered. Several case examples are presented. The 
of consciousness in the general state of anxiety neurosis иі 
is also discussed. In this state, the neurotic feels the 
constant threat of some impending, perhaps 
catastrophe. Unable to assess the gap between e 
realities and wishful possibilities, he mistakes 
physical dysfunctions proves by his anxiety | 
cause of his suffering. The therapeutic approa: 
on the correction of the thinking process by а 
tion and reorganization of it according to adult 
—R. S. Albin. 

9813. Sermet, O. (Welsh National School of 
cine, Cardiff) ind medical factors. in 


ren to exami 
ly the role of emoti 
Information 

t 


disorders and their medical 
provided information 


by the parent an ‹ уп 
child's havior at home and at school differ strikin| 


i ested that it would also have been valuable to | 
е ur teacher's independent ratings.—Journal | 


observation as a constraint on 
hoanalysis & Сотетро 
87.—Compared the speech of 
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f normally de p 
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with the $ 
4, 3, and 
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‚у 
fing, jargon, 
‘communicative or noncom 
t was found that the schizo| 
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apeutic interpretations should be given to schizo- 
nic children only in short, simple, and repetitive 
netic and syntactic forms. (1 p ref)—J. Kelly. 
9815. Sharma, R. G. (Hosp for Mental Diseases, 
| Ranchi, India) Psycho-sexual hazards of |.U.C.D. inser- 
| on. Indian Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 1972(Jul), 
|) Vol 1(1), 36-41.—Investigated the psychosexual compli- 
| cations following intrauterine contraceptive loop inser- 
ion in 72 women. Psychosomatic symptoms including 
bdominal pain, nausea, vomiting, and backache were 
served as well as mild psychological symptoms. A 
ase in sexual desire occurred in 36% of Ss. 
- 9816. Smythies, J. R. The biochemical basis of 
izophrenia. Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), 
‘ol 21(1), 5-8.—Proposes that “real” schizophrenia must 
| have some genetic biochemical abnormality or, more 
probably, a collection of different inborn errors of 
tabolism, since “schizophrenia” is p a group 
diseases with different etiologies. 2 “established facts” 
'are discussed: (a) the acutely psychotic reaction, experi- 
ced by 40% of chronic schizophrenics, to 20 g/day 
evomethionine—involving a transmethylation effect of 
evomethionine on dimethyltryptamine; and (b) the 
| antipsychotic action of the p enotpanes and pimozide 
suggesting overactivity of adrenergic or dopamine 
systems in schizophrenia.—D. J. Clair. 
|1] 9817. Sollini, Adriano. [A clinical contribution to the 
|) study of the role of the scopophilic impulse in the 
| |) psychopathology of the sense of identity.] (Ital) Rivista 
| di Psicoanalisi, 1973(Jan-Apr), No 19, 43-64.—Notes 
‘that the frustration of inl needs, responsible for the 
disturbance in ety object relations, constitutes a 
‹ еуеїортепї of the identification 
ocess and to reality orientation. In defensive reaction 
oral anxiety, the relationship with the object develops 
bj using the psychosensory visual area. The use of 
ithological identifications and/or of regressive imita- 
s pore a false identity with unbalanced percep- 
* environmental elements. This dynamic magnifies 
visual value in the internalization process. (19 ref) 
raoz. 
8. Spitzer, Robert L. & Fleiss, Joseph L, (New 
State Dept of Mental Hygiene at the Psychiatric 
st, Biometrics Research, New York) A re-analysis of 
reliability of psychiatric diagnosis. British Journal of 
chiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 341-347.—Discusses 
of the difficulties in evaluating diagnostic reliabili- 
presents a reanalysis of available data from the 
ature, and suggests possible actions that can be taken 
crease the accuracy of psychiatric diagnosis. 
ods of calculating the degree of interjudge agree- 
t are described, and the validity of the resulting 
tistic, kappa, an intraclass correlation coefficient 
ich contrasts the observed proportion of agreement 
the proportion expected by chance, is discussed. 
calculation of kappa, chance corrected ment, is 
tformed for 6 major studies of diagnostic reliability. 
ata suggest that there are agnostic categories for 
ү rel lability is uniformly high; reliability appears to 
> satisfactory saly for 3 categories—mental чи 
c brain syndrome (not its subtypes), and alcohol- 
2 new procedures which may improve the reliability 
diagnosis, structured interview schedules and specifi- 
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cations of all diagnostic criteria, are described. (28 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

9819. Sternberg, E. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst of Psychiatry, Moscow) [On the present 
state of research into schizophrenia and some of its 
current tasks.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Mar), Vol 41(3), 
123-140.—Surveys and discusses recent developments 
and trends in the field of schizophrenia research, 

articularly those which are of interest and importance 
for the research projects of the Psychiatric Institute of 
the Soviet Academy of Medical Sciences in Moscow. (1 p 
ref)— T. Fisher. 

9820. Stettner, John W. (McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, IL) What to do with visions. Journal 
of Religion & Health, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 229-238. 
— Discusses reports about visions (psychoses?) that A. 
Boisen and Jung experienced and compares them to 
Biblical records of similar experiences. It is suggested 
that hallucinatory ideas arise primarily from the uncon- 
scious and that they be integrated into other life 
experiences. 

9821. Symonds, Martin. (American Inst for Psychoan- 
alysis, New York, NY) Therapeutic approaches to 
acting out. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 28(3), 362-368.— Presents a theoretical framework 
for acting-out behavior that specifies the history of the 
usage of the term, the psychoanalytic view of such 
behavior, and current sociological usage. Both the 
dynamics and therapeutic approaches to adolescents 
whose acting out is characterized as delinquent and 
antisocial are discussed. Individuals who act out are 
viewed as totally absorbed in their own needs; to them 
the behavior appears totally unrelated to other individu- 
als or to feelings toward them. Illustrative case examples 
are cited. Profoundly defective parenting seems to be a 
significant factor in the development of the acting-out 
youngster. In a climate of hopelessness and despair, а 
youngster begins to live only in the immediate present 
with no thought of the future. He becomes egocentric 
and unrelated to other individuals and their needs. It is 
stressed that the therapist needs to be firm and to make 
his attitudes, values, and particularly his boundaries 
known to the youngster.—R. S. Albin. Ae 

9822. Thuwe, Inga. (U Göteborg, Psychiatric А 
search Ctr, St Jórgen's Hosp, Sweden) Genetic factors in 
puerperal psychosis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Oct), Vol 125, 378-385.— Reports data obtained v 
the period from 1872-1926 which show that a recortan 
mental illness or psychiatric treatment was significantly 
more common among children of women who had ке 
treated for puerperal psychosis than among сопа 
selected from the population register іп Sweden. hild 
same tendency was also evident in the вгапйс 
generation, but the differences did not reach statistica 
significance. Social-class, suicide-rate, and саш 
death data are also presented. Findings support of 
existence of genetic factors in the general category | S 
puerperal ctos No particular pattern of due 
genes could be identified; however, the fairly high ris pat 
mental illness in the Ist filial generation.suggests Па, 
dominant transmission plays some part in the operatio! 
of the genetic factors.— 7. Gorsey. 
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9823. Todd, N. A. (Leverndale Hosp, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Patterns of admission in ў 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 125, 
588-592.—Presents data on long-term male patients 
admitted, readmitted, or recruited to a 1,036-bed 
psychiatric hospital during 1967-1970. Results show that 
83% of the male schizophrenics were readmissions 
suffering from relapses or continuing illnesses. Follow-up 
of the first admissions indicated that there were 
approximately equal numbers of patients in 3 clinical 
categories (social recovery, mild or moderate disability, 
and moderate or severe disability) living outside the 
hospital, and smaller numbers who were long-term 
inpatients. A majority of the patients showing the highest 
degrees of clinical and social recoveries were not 
receiving treatment, while a majority of those who were 
most deteriorated were receiving or at least being 
prescribed medication. Findings emphasize the strong 
influence of the “natural course” of the illness on which 
physical and psychological treatment and social manipu- 
lations attempt to operate with varying degrees of 
success. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 
.9824. Tucker, Gary J.; Сап Edward W. & 
Silberfarb, Peter M. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) 
Sensorimotor functions and cognitive disturbance in 
psychiatric hospitals. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 17-21.—Studied 109 consecutive 
admissions to an acute psychiatric unit in a general 
hospital to determine the relationshi of specific sensori- 
motor impairments to cognitive disturbance. Ss were 
assessed on results of the Goldstein-Scheerer Object 
Sorting Test and the Halstead Tactual Performance est, 
à battery of symptom and diagnostic scales, routine and 
neurological history, and clinical interviews. Results 
indicate a strong but not exclusive correlation between 
шойса impairment and thought disorder as well as 
Pen neurological impairment and schizophrenia. 
heoretical and iological implications are discussed, as 
well as the relationship of these findings to other 
variables. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 
iR ou Tuteur, Werner. (Loyola U, Chicago) Dialogue 
1 allas: Psychiatric examination of Jack Ruby. MH, 
4(Spr, Vol 58(2), 6-10.—Presents findings and 
ыо of a psychiatric examination of Jack Ruby, 
У endant іп the death of Lee Harvey Oswald, assassin 
of the late President Kennedy. Diagnosis was that Ruby 
me suffering from schizophrenic reaction, paranoid 
уре, could not differentiate between friend and foe and 
рова to Бе incompetent to stand trial. 
oe 826. Uhlenhuth, Eberhard H.; Lipman, Ronald S.; 
ter, Mitchell B. & Stern, Martin. (U Chicago) 


General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 316), 759-164. 
sit A ied relationships among self-rated symptom inten- 
de ife stress of recent undesirable events, and 
735 AES characteristics in a probability sample of 
asses: ve 5 yr old urban adults. Symptom levels were 
stres sed with the Hopkins-Symptom Checklist, and life 
et al was measured with a questionnaire by E. S. Paykel 
оте Higher symptom intensities were reported by 
Gea the unmarried, whites, persons under medical 
those е youthful, persons of lower social class, and 

€ who experienced more life stress. Higher stress was 
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Symptom intensity and life stress in the city. Archives of 
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experienced by the unmarried, whites, persons und 
medical care, and the youthful. With effects contro 
for one another, symptom intensity was associated only 
with sex, health care status, social class, and life st 
Results suggest higher life stress accounts partly for t 
higher symptom intensities among the unmarried, white, 
and youthful. Higher symptom intensities reported 6) 
women and of lower social class 7 
reflections and instruments of a life style. 
—Journal abstract. 

9827. Welner, Amos; Croughan, Jack L. & Robins, Eli, 
(Washington U, Medical School) The group of sc . 
fective and related psychoses—critique, record, 
up, and family studies: |. A persistent enigma. A chives 
of General Psychiatry, 1914(Nov), Vol 31(5), 628-6317 А 
review of the literature indicates a considerable divi 
gence of opinion regarding the nature of the 
schizoaffective and related psychoses. To 
these controversies, record, follow-up, and family s 
are described that will test the hypotheses h 
schizoaffective and related psychoses are (a) a 
schizophrenia; (b) a variant of affective disordi 
third psychosis distinct from both 
affective disorder; or (d) a gor of psycho 
first cannot be diagnosed and that eventually at 
up are recognizable by the clinical picture, coun 
family studies as schizophrenia or al fective disorder. 
ref)—Journal abstract. Y 

9828. Wright, David M. (State U New York, Uj 
Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Impairment in 
tualization in schizophrenia. Psychological B 
1975(Jan), Vol 82(1), 120-127.—Discusses inve: 
disagreements with K. Goldstein’s (1940) and L. 
sky's (1934) notion that schizophrenics are imp 
abstract conceptualization. Fóllowing а review of term 
nological and theoretical issues, the evidence d 
from investigations employing sorting test methods d. 
principles is critically examined, Research finding a j 
interpreted as strongly supporting the Goldstein- igot- 
sky position. Critics dissatisfaction with the rl 
theorists" proposals appears to be based on à misunder- - 
standing of Goldstein's and Vigotsky's ideas and a faulty | 
assessment of the available evidence. (42 ref)—Journal | 

tract. 

у. Youkilis, Hildreth D. & DeWolfe, Alan ! 
orthwestern U) The and 


classifications of 
, 1975(Feb), Vol 


chole 5 : 
URERA as a descriptive concept in schizophrenia. 

using L. E. Gottesman's 1964 forced-choice 
association technique. Социа finding a Vi 
39:8487) that schizophrenics chose more СРС 
di than normals was extended. Diagnostic | 
subtypes and premorbid adjustment within schizophreni= 

a were compared using bo! male and female patients. 
40-item, forced-choice word association test Was 
d, nonparanoid, process, 2 
tal number of respon 


ч 


Я 


\izophi 


. Journal of Abno 
84(1), 36-40.—Evaluated - 


typical of 2 
analyzed. Paranoid 
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"supporting the regression theory. (23 ref)—Journal 
"abstract. 

- 9830. Zern, David; Kenney, Helen J. & Kvaraceus, 
_ William C. (Clark U) Cognitive style and overt behavior 
| in emotionally disturbed adolescents. Exceptional Child- 
| ren, 1974(Nov), Vol 41(3), 194-195.—A study of 42 
| middle-class adolescent residents and outpatients of a 
private mental hospital shows a significant mean 
— difference on the cognitive style dimension between Ss 
‘Classified as internalizers and those classified as external- 
"izers; results are almost identical for males and females. 
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= 9831. Apfeldorf, Max. (VA Ctr, Martinsburg, WV) 
Contrasting assumptions and directions in MMPI 
_ research on alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1375-1379.—A review of 
11 studies indicates that research on alcoholism using the 
MMPI can be divided into 2 groups: the first holds that 
alcoholism is a major category of disorder, derives 
special MMPI alcoholism scales, and finds that alcohol- 
| ics have substantive personality characteristics different 
from those of other pacuan patients. The 2nd group 
À ts a nosological system containing similar neurotic, 
psychotic, ant qs rir disorders and generally 
ре the usual clinical scales, excluding or underem- 
phasizing special alcoholism scales. Guidelines are 
_ required to select the relevant nosology and MMPI 
| scales in investigating alcoholics, which should stem 
from the original empirical emphasis of the MMPI. A 
classification system is needed which would separate 
| alcoholics from other groups.—Journal abstract. 
9832. ; Lundwall, Lawrence; 

| Shanahan, Thomas J. & Kissin, Benjamin. (State U New 
_ York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Clinical corre- 
lates of reported sleep disturbance in alcoholics. 
| Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 
| 35(4), 1230-1241.—The association between clinical and 
| d ig history variables in 294 alcoholic outpatients 
‘indicated that current alcohol intake was more closely 
_ related to sleep disturbance than to physician ratings of 
"anxiety or depression. When patients were classified 
| according to drinking patterns (daily or periodic), 
| abstinence at admission, and a history of black-outs and 
"delirium tremens, the strength of the relationships 
‘between the variables differed (e.g., patients not absti- 
ent at admission were younger, had higher levels of 
habitual alcohol intake, were more anxious and de- 
| pressed, slept worse,and had been hospitalized more than 
patients who were abstinent at admission). Results are 
- discussed in terms of the effect of alcohol on sleep and 
| the relations between alcohol intake, sleep disturbances, 
|| and anxiety and ion. (25 ref}—Journal abstract. 
9833. ‚В; Bunch, J.; Nelson, B. & 
Sainsbury, P. (MRC Clini Psychiatry Unit, Grayling- 
well Hosp, Chichester, England) A hundred cases of 
suicide: Clinical aspects. British Journal of Psychiatry, 


cp 


..1974(Oct), Vol 125, 355-373] 

icides obtained retrospectively interviewing sari 

ng relatives. 93% of the suicides were diagnosed 
entally ill, with 85% suffering from depression or 

alcoholism. 80% were seeing a doctor, and 80% had been 

_ prescribed psychotropic drugs. Over 50% had given 
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warnings of suicidal thinking. Some suicides may be 
preventable with modern psychiatric treatment, but the 
findings suggest that these methods are not always 
effectively deployed. (23 ref}—Journal summary. 

9834. Bergman, Hans & Agren, Gunnar. (U Stock- 
holm, Sweden) Cognitive style and intellectual perform- 
ance in relation to the progress of alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 
1242-1255.—Used data on drinking patterns and symp- 
toms of excessive drinking of 90 Swedish hospitalized 
alcoholics, 30 men each in the 18-30, 31-44, and 45-60 
yr old age groups, to construct an "index of alcoholism" 
which was correlated with the results of psychometric 
tests administered after the patients were free from 
alcohol withdrawal symptoms. Performance on a general 
intelligence scale was similar to that of the general 
p 42 men showed signs of impairment on the 

rail Making Test and 14 on the Grassi Block Substitu- 
tion Test; 13 men scored within the borderline area on 
the Memory for Designs Test; 60 men were classified as 
field dependent by the rod-and-frame test. There was no 
relationship between the severity of alcoholism and 
cognitive abilities or intellectual deterioration. The 24 
ркен with а history of delirium tremens or alcoholic 

allucinosis were significantly more field dependent than 
the other patients. It is concluded that the clinical course 
of alcoholism does not lead to general intellectual 
impairment. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9835. Birtchnell, John & Floyd, Sandra. (MRC 
Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Graylingwell Hosp, Chichester, 
England) Attempted suicide and the menstrual cycle: A 
negative conclusion. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 361-369.—Compared the observed 
distribution of suicide attempts with a calculated 
expected distribution which took into account the 
variability of menstrual cycle length. Data collected fror 
107 women included age and marital status, method о 
attempt, period of contemplation of attempt, regularity 
of menstrual periods, whether taking an oral contracep- 
tive, and whether S believed she was pregnant. Analysis 
was restricted to 76 women with regular cycles. Results 
show no significant relationship between attempt 
suicide and phase of the menstrual cycle. It is point 
out that the menstrual function itself may be influence 
by emotional disturbance, thus presenting methodologi- 
cal difficulties in the study. (16 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

9836. Burke, Aggrey W. (U Birmingham, Оон 
Elizabeth Hosp, England) Socio-cultural aspects © 
attempted suicide among women in Trinidad ЖЕ 
Tobago. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 12, 
374-371.—Studied differences in the distribution 0, 
female attempted suicides among East Indian ane 
African populations in Trinidad and Tobago. Data fro 
90 admissions show that (a) there was а. 
attempted suicide rate among all persons !n e S 
subcultural group; (b) East Indians were older (over e 
yrs) compared to the Africans; and (c) East Indians us 
Бе eae substances in their suicide attempt (c£ 

leac] Africans, although both groups gave 
reasons for their actions. а support the view ne 
Sociocultural factors are important determinants 
attempted suicide —Journal summary. 
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9837. Clarke, Sandra K. (Akron Health Dept, Alco- 
holism Program, OH) Self-esteem in men and women 
alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1380-1381.—Compared self-es- 
teem, as measured by a modified SIO Q-Sort, of 20 
female alcoholics (mean age 37.2) with that of 20 male 
alcoholics (mean age 40.7). Both groups had been 
abstinent a mean of 3 mo and did not differ in education, 
number married, or IQ. No comparisons of mean 
correlations between real-self-ideal-self, real-self-adjust- 
ment, or ideal-self-adjustment were significant.—Journal 
abstract. 

9838. Crowe, Raymond R. (U Iowa, Coll of Medicine) 
An adoption study of antisocial personality. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 785-791.—To 
test the hypothesis that heredity contributes to the 
development of antisocial personality a group of off- 
spring born to female offenders and given up for 
adoption in infancy was examined. 46 pro ands and an 
equal number of control adoptees over 18 yrs old were 
followed up and interviewed using the MM I and other 
measures of psychopathology. A significantly higher rate 
of antisocial personality was found among the probands 
than among the controls. The nonantisocial probands 
were not more deviant than the controls. The antisocial 
probands experienced certain unfavorable conditions in 
infancy that may be related to the development of 
antisocial personality, the most notable being the length 
of time spent in temporary care prior to final placement. 
Although the control group was equally exposed to the 
same conditions, they did not develop a high rate of the 
disorder. Findings point to the importance of interac- 
tions between genetic and environmental factors in the 
development of antisocial personality. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9839. Diaz, Shri S. Institutional and айег-саге 
programmes for juvenile delinquents. Social Defence, 
1973(Oct), Vol 9(34), 9-17.—Discusses the incidence, 
causation, identification, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in India, as well as the various kinds of 
preventive programs such as boys' clubs. Aftercare 
Programs and the adjustment of the rehabilitated 
offenders to a normal life are considered. 

à 9840. Driver, M. V.; West, L. R. & Faulk, M. (Bethlem 
oe Hosp, London, England) Clinical and EEG studies 
P prisoners charged with murder. British Journal d 
a a 1974(Dec), Vol 125, 583-587.—Reports EE! 
ata for 150 16-70 yr old male prisoners charged with 
murder, of whom 97 came to trial on that charge. The 
nee of EEG abnormality was approximately equal 
i that found in a normal control group (10%). Relevant 
erature is discussed, and it is concluded that there is no 
bene case for routine EEG examination of all those 
ing assessed prior to trial for murder.—Journal 
summary. 
ds Rid Dudley, Donald L.; Roszell, Douglas K.; Mules, 
i E.& Hague, William H. (U Washington) Heroin vs 
d d addiction: Quantifiable psychosocial similarities 
WS сеа. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
da ct), Vol 18(5), 327-335.—After admission but 
50 ore treatment, male veterans—66 alcohol addicts and 
50 heroin addicts—were administered the Social Read- 
Justment Rating Questionnaire, the Seriousness of Illness 
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Rating Questionnaire, and the Schedule of R 
Experience. High rates of life change were found f 
2 yrs before hospitalization of both groups. When 
marriage as a standard, the alcoholics rated the othe 
life events as much less disturbing than did norm 
while the drug addicts rated them as more disturbi 
€: normals.—W. G. Shi, 

2. Ehrenkranz, Joel; Bliss, Eugene & 
Michael H. (Yale U, Medical School) Plasma t 
one: Correlation with aggressive behavior and s 
dominance in man. Psychosomatic Мей 
(чо DS O Ку 469-475.—Determined 
ma testosterone in prisoners—I2 with 
uae behavior, 12 socially dominant w 
physical aggressiveness, and 12 who were not ph 
a ive or socially dominant, Ss were be 
the Scale of Suscepti ility to Annoyances, the Calif 
Personality Inventory, the Adjective Check 
Garabedian Index of Prison Socialization, the 
Measure of Anxiety, and the Buss-Durkee 
Inventory over the same time period. Results 
there was a significantly higher level of plasma 
one in the aggressive group as compared Wi 
nonaggressive group OF with the other 2 grou 
bined. The socially dominant group also had a si 
cantly higher level ‘of testosterone than the nonagg 

‚ (26 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3. Evenson, : 

Harold & Brown, 
School, Inst of Psychiatry, 
ior: A study of incident 
1974, Vol 48(2), 266-275. 
5,000 incident геро; 
behaviors) from a large 
actuarial risk-rates for th c 
risk-rates are presented for sex, race, marital statu 
diagnosis. Findings indicate that young, single m 
with deferred diagnosis were high incident risk, ап! 
schizophrenic incident rates, when corrected for 
of stay, were relatively low. (16 ref)}—Journal ab 

844. Flores, J. R.; Trovato, M. & Salazar, P 
(Hosp Docente Cayetano рет did б Psiquiatri- 
a, Lima, Peru) [Male sexua | : |. Impotence.] | 
(Span) Revista de Neuro-psiquiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol 36( 
191-200.—Reviews present knowledge about impotence. 
Its clinical, etiological diagnostic, prognostic, di 
treatment aspects are described. The necessity of. 
integrated understanding and a practical approac 
this disorder, mainly for general practitioners, 18 empha- 
sized. (French & summaries) (87 ref) 

9845. Fox, P. (U California, Irvine) Narcissis- 
tic rage and the ‘of combat aggression. Archives | 
of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 807-81 
^ Makes a distinction between the a ion of comt 
soldiers €: adaptively to 
and a type of combat aggre 
motivated by a quest for revenge. 3 case rej 
that in contrast to the adaptive al ion 

tcombat difficulties, the latter 


resulted in regressive ego (and s 
led to uncontrol rages, com 
combat ifficulties in 
aggressi 


‘narcissistic injuries and subsequent narcissistic rage, 
often the consequence of the death of a combat buddy 
- (loss of a mirror relationship).—Journal abstract. 
|. 9846. William W. & Ronall, Ruth E. (New 
- Jersey Coll of Medicine, Newark) Concepts of life style 
in the treatment of alcoholism. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 585-592.—Discusses the 
alcoholic syndrome and its treatment in terms of the 
| interaction of individual and cultural life styles. In terms 
— of individual life style, the most common character traits 
of alcoholics are inadequacy, hypersensitivity, and 
_ immaturity. This preexisting individual life style is seen 
| ^ the alcoholic as compatible with the accepted cultural 
life style of drinking. In terms of treatment, this model 
views alcoholism as the essential problem rather than as 
a symptom. The stages of therapy which focus on 
"individual and cultural life styles are included.—F. 
. Beyer. 

з 9847. Gomberg, Edith S. (VA Hosp, Ann Arbor, MI) 
- Women and alcoholism. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), 
Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a changin: 

- society. New York, NY: ректе. 1974. xiii АА] 


| p. $15. 
E 9848. Goppinger, H. (Tübingen U, Inst of Criminolo- 
, W Germany) Socio-psychol | inquiries into the 


й iviour of men іп the group 20-30 years: Differences 
- between an average and a criminal population. Social 
| Defence, 1973(Oct), Vol 9(34), 3-8.—Compared a group 
of prison inmates with a control group of normal persons 
of the same age. Studies were carried out by a team of 
- Jawyers, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and 
| social workers. Findings indicate that the prisoners were 
poor in school and often were dropouts, discontinued 
| vocational training, lacked interest in work, and changed 
оь» frequently. Little parental control was given and 
their interests lay outside the home. Leisure-time 
| activities were unstructured and often were associated 
_ with drinking. The control group exhibited strong family 
_ ties, orienting leisure-time activities toward the home. 
They had good work and school records. Relevant 
bindings appeared to be stable for nonprisoners, with the 
“emphasis on family harmony and security and a regular 
fesult-oriented occupation. The successful rehabilitation 
of prisoners apparently depends on MATS social 
deviant bindings for the bindings that lead to 
minality.—A. de la Haba. 
9849. Green, Richard. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Sexual identity conflict in children and adults. 
more, MD: Penguin, 1975, xxii, 327 p. $3.95. 
(ds Discusses the historical, cross-cultural, biological, 
|| psychological, and treatment aspects of transsexuality. 
_ Interviews with adult transsexuals who discuss their 
hildhoods and adjustments to life as members of the 
о pposite Sex, and the treatment, causative factors, 
| behavior, stories, and parental descriptions of children 
| who already want to change their sex at age 5 or 6 are 
|| presented in detail. (8 p ref) 
9850. Hess, Allen K. & Bri ; James R. (Oakland 
U) Self-described anxiety and mood in juvenile delin- 
quents. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 
2(4), 389-391.—Investigated whether the distinction 


between primary and neurotic psychopathy is reflected 
| different self-descriptions of mood. S were 24 13-17 
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yr old male incarcerated delinquents. The Personal 
OE raga (POS), Marlowe-Crowne Social Desira- 
bility scale (MCSD), Anxiety Differential (A-D), and 
Psychiatric Outpatient Mood Scale (POMS) were admin- 
istered. Findings indicate that correlations of the mood 
and anxiety scales with the POS Primary and Neurotic 
scales were similar. The only differences were found on 
the POMS Confusion scale (which correlated .35 with 


Primary and .52 with Neurotic), the A-D (41 with - 


Primary and .27 with Neurotic), and MCSD (-.28 with 
Primary and —55 with Neurotic). Thus a higher Primary 
score was not correlated with self-reported lack of 
anxiety and lowered emotional states, contrary to the 
hypothesis.—P. O’Brien. 

9851. Hogenson, Dennis L. Reading failure and 
juvenile delinquency. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, 
Vol 24, 164-169.—Studied reading failure and the 
history of aggression of confined juvenile delinquent 
males. 2 groups of 48 each were randomly selected from 
state training schools in Lansing, Michigan, and Red 
Wing, Minnesota. Data were collected on social and 
behavioral history, the WISC, reading achievement score 
on the Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), the Minnesota 
Attitude Inventory (MAI), the Dogmatism Scale, and on 
each S's family; community, economic, and ethnic 
background. Spearman rank order correlations yielded 
significant results between reading and aggression 
(Lansing r = .33, р < 025; Red Wing г = 40, 
р < 005). The MAI was also correlated with aggres- 
sion. IQ was related to reading success. It is concluded 
that reading failure may be the single most significant 
factor in antisocial aggressive delinquents. 5 suggestions 
are offered to prevent frustration stemming from reading 
failure. (28 ref)—G. R. Alley. ¢ : 

9852. Jovićević, Milanko et al. (Military Medical 
Academy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [Pre-army delinquency 
and resocialization in the army.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za 
Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(3), 51-60.—Compares 
several parameters of adaptive behavior in Апу 
inductees with and without juvenile delinquency records. 
(English summary) 

diss Kurtines, William; Hogan, Robert & hire 
Daniel. (Florida International U, Miami) Person 
dynamics of heroin use. Journal of Abnormal Psycho Kad 
1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 87-89.—Compared 59 white m Е 
heroin addicts with 26 psychiatric patients, 142 inca 
ated delinquents, 37 undergraduate marihuana ux al 
and 108 police officers using the California Psychol OB rd 
Inventory. Results suggest that the heroin п Е 
relatively normal in terms of social poise a stile 
esteem; however, they were significantly more Rid 
rebellious, and irresponsible than any of the "ER 
groups. The addicts seemed relatively well xv of 
Suggesting that their drug use is symptomatic па d 
neurosis but of a generalized antisocial disposto": 
—Journal abstract. р ck- 

9854. Lester, David & Lester, Gene. (Richard Sia 
ton State Coll) Crime of passion: Murder and $10 
murderer. Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1975. x, 306 n Ld 
— Presents a comprehensive analysis of the inci E ed 
types, and possible causes of murder using data obm 
from government agencies, the Uniform Crime Ree » 
and major sociological and psychological concepts 


1999 
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theories of human aggression. Patterns that apply to the 
victims and murderers are identified, and philosophical 
E and moral factors in murder are examined. (11/ p 
re 

9855. Linder, Helen; Zambrowsky, J. & Cormier, 
Bruno-M. (McGill U, Montréal, Québec, Canada) 
[Pathologic cohesion in multidelinquent families.] 
(Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada Français, 1974(Jun), Vol 
3(6), 593-597.—Studied 100 “mature” families with a 
number of persistent or incidental delinquents ranging 
from 2 to all their boys. It was found that 75% of the 
families had 5-12 children, 26% were voluntarily broken, 
41% had placed children in reform schools, and 90% of 
the delinquents always returned home. Broken and intact 
homes produced about the same number of delinquents, 
and in 77% of the families the younger generation lived 
on a social level lower than their parents. It is concluded 
that a certain cohesion does exist beyond the formative 
years in such cases, but that psychologists ought to look 
more conscientiously to the needs of the underprivileged. 


—L. Klinkon. 
& McLachlan, John F. (St 


9856. Long, J. Alan 
Michael’s Hosp, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Abstract 


reasoning and perceptual-motor efficiency in alcohol- 
ics: Impairment and reversibility. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1220-1229. 
—Administered a battery of IQ and neurological tests to 
a total of 39 upper social class male alcoholics (mean 
IQ = 125.9) in 2 studies. Compared with controls 
matched for age, sex, education and verbal IQ, alcoholics 
were significantly impaired on the WAIS Block Design, 
Object Assembly, and Digit Symbol subtests, the Trail 
Making Test, the Halstead Category Test, Tapping Right 
and Left Hand, and according to a modified index based 
on scores from the Halstead Neurops chological Batte! 

and the Trail Making Test. In Study П, an additional | 

alcoholics, whose initial scores were not different from 
those in Study I, were retested after 1 
significant improvement 
indicators except the Trail Making Test. Impairment was 


found as often in the present Ss as it was in groups of 
alcoholics of average intelligence and of lower social 
It is concluded that 


class in other similar studies. 
peripheral and central nervous system e is 
possible with prolonged abstinence from alcohol. (16 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

9857. M F. (Cornell U, Medical Coll, 
asterson, James F. ( Uh int of view. 
1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 
and treatment of 
acting-out adolescents. Definitions 
discussed and illustrated with I я 

therapeutic relationship f between patient апі 
therapist is reviewed. Differential diagnosis of the 
sources of acting out are offered and the therapeutic 
management of the acting-out borderline adolescent is 
described. In this case, acting out 15 viewed as a defense 
against abandonment depression and as a means of 
testing the therapist. The patient is attempting to restore 
the pathologic relationship with the mother. He is also 
afrald that if he allows a relationship with the therapist 
to develop he will again be abandoned. The difference 
between inpatient and outpatient management of acting 
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more difficult for outpatient therapy, can be set prior 

the formation of a therapeutic sei alter To illust 

p^ case of а 16-yr-old male patient is presented.—R. 
їп. 

9858. McKissack, Ian J. (U Waikato, New Ze: 
less delinquent cohort. British Journal of Criminolo 
1974(Apr), Vol 14(2), 158-164,—! rts that ado 
delinquency rates were considerably below 
among children born in Scotland in 1946-1947 
finding is discussed in relation to the above-a\ 
proportion of Ist-born children in the peri 
rental attitudes immediately after World War 
9859. Mintz, Jim; O'Hare, rles | 
& Goldschmidt, Jean. (U Pennsylvania) Sexual 
of heroin addicts. Archives of General Р 
1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 700-703.—Surveyed 136 19 
old heroin-addicted veterans for problems of in 
premature ejaculation, and retarded ejaculation | 
the Ss were drug free and when they were using 
45 were in methadone treatment and also repo 
methadone effects. Premature ejaculation was 
ingly common complaint when Ss were drug free, b 
remains unclear whether this finding represents true 
tle abstinence reactions. Heroin 
methadone both increased the frequency of impot 
and retardation, though the effects of heroin. 
substantially more dramatic.—Journal abstract. 

9860. Moser, Joy. (World Health Organization, O 
of Mental Health, Geneva, Switzerland) Problems an 

related to ] 


line levels or subi 


33 
Organization, 
ents an analysi 
seminars on the prob 
drug dependence which 
Health Organization in 


were sponso! We 

1971 and 1972. Examples of 
reventive and treatment services in 6 countries аге. 

presented, and legal and penal aspects of addiction and | 

research and program planning issues are discussed. (3/4 f 


. Moullembé, Arlette et al. (U Paris X-Nanterre, | 
[Essay on suicide: A theoretical and a clinical 4 
.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol 27(15-18), 804-943.— Presents a theoretical discus- | 
sion of suicide based on historical and statistical data, 
‘Among the aspects considered are the possibility of a | 


psychopathological structure of suicide, factors in i 
suicide, types of suicide, causative behavior, and charac- 
teristics of suicide in children and adolescents. A clinical 
study is reported in detail which compared 11 male and 
17 female 6-16 yr olds who had attempted suicide with а 
oup of children and adolescents presenting psychoso- | 
matic problems. Members of both groups exhibited | | 
similar characteristics but Ss in the suicide group did 80 
to a much greater degree. These Ss came from distur 
families and had experienced severe and prolo 
losses of support, affection, and parental image. Alcoho 
ism and conflicts were frequent among. parents. 5 
experienced difficulties in parental and siblin relati 
IQs were normal but there was evidence of aca 
failures. Ss were aggressive, depressed, anxious, 
and demanding of attention. n 


The theoretical and 


A 9861-9869 


data presented indicate that (a) suicides are found in 
various nosological categories and (b) although the 
characteristics of suicides appear in other groups, records 
of the groups studied seem to point to a “suicide 
“syndrome.” (77 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 
= 9862. Nail, Richard L.; Gunderson, E. K. & Kolb, 
Douglas. (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research 
Unit, San Diego, CA) Family characteristics associated 
with heroin dependence among Navy men in Vietnam. 
Military Medicine, 1974(Dec), Vol 139(12), 967-970. 
—Compared family characteristics of 240 US Navy men 
diagnosed as dependent upon heroin with a control 
) p of men who had not used heroin. The hypothesis 
was tested that heroin-dependent individuals would 
exhibit specific family characteristics (low socioeconom- 
ic status, broken home, and r relationships with 
parents and siblings) compared with other Navy men 
who used drugs ede vei Обновени the 
2 ups were s ut generally in the ite 
оа to that predicted. No тшш. was toasa tót 
the specificity hypothesis among heroin addicts who 
principally used inhaling (smoking or sniffing) as the 
method of administration. Those who injected heroin, 
however, did show family differences and represent a 
Sealy id of drug abuser than those who only inhale 
heroin.—Journal abstract. 
... 9863. Neuringer, Charles. (U Kansas) Suicide and the 
. Rorschach: A rueful ript. Journal of Personality 
— Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 535-539.—4 review of 
- the Rorschach suicide literature written 10 yrs ago called 
_ for cross-validation studies and the use of refined 
- methodology to enhance the usefulness of the test as a 
_ device for the identification, prediction, and understand- 
_ ing of suicidal ideation and behavior. The present follow- 
| up review indicates that careful and refined research 
- methodology can somewhat enhance sensitivity of the 
| Rorschach to suicidal activity. It is concluded that the 
E replicative research has not supported previously promis- 
—ing Rorschach suicide indicators, suggesting that the 
- Rorschach may be an inappropriate technique for 
assessing suicidal activity. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
| _ 9864. O'Leary, Michael R.; Donovan, Dennis M. & 
Hague, William H. (VA Hosp, Seattle, WA) Interperson- 
| differentiation, locus of control and cognitive style 
among alcoholics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 39(2), 997-998.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale (I-E) 
and 2 measures of cognitive style, the Group Embedded 
Figures Test (EFT), and the Interpersonal Discrimina- 
- tion Test, for 50 alcoholics (mean age = 47.7 yrs). The 
-E scale did not correlate significantly with either the 
| EFT or the discrimination test. The latter 2 scales 
- correlated significantly with each other. It is concluded 
that perceived locus of control and cognitive style are 
ind Jo mer pe АД abstract. 
Й ў шрек, J. (Inst -:Lékatu а Farmaceut 
|| Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Esquirol's concepts of a 
| cide.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Apr), Vol 
| 69(2), 133-138.—ріѕсиѕѕеѕ E. Esquirol’s background, 
_ work, and ideas about the psychopathology of suicide, 
5 tes in his 1836 textbook of psychiatry. The 
onclusion is presented that although many of Esquirol's 
views are still valid, they cannot be accepted as a whole 
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because since his time the theory and practice of 
pocius, and our whole society, have reached a higher 
evel of development. (Russian & English summaries) 
—V. Fischmann. 

9866. Roberts, Alan H.; Erikson, Robert V.; Riddle; 

Mary & Bacon, Jane G. (U Minnesota, Minneapolis) 
variables, base rates, and personality 
characteristics associated with recidivism in male 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 833-841.—Studied demographic 
variables, base rates, and personality characteristics of 
455 adolescent male delinquents in 3 studies. The total 
population discharged from a treatment-oriented facility 
was followed, and data were recovered from 98%. The 
recidivism rate was 37.59, which compares to the 
recidivism base rates found in similar rehabilitation 
facilities. Significantly higher rates of recidivism were 
found among the younger delinquents, delinquents with 
prior institutional experience, and delinquents who had 
reviously run away from an institution. Measures of 
impulse control and foresight and planning ability 
derived from the Porteus Maze Test differentiated 10 
recidivists from 10 nonrecidivists. A follow-up study of 
68 consecutively discharged Ss from the same institution 
replicated the findings with respect to impulse control 
but not foresight and planning ability. One measure of 
future time perspective and some staff ratings were also 
related to recidivism. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. — 

9867. Romildo Bueno, J. (U Federal do Rio de 
Janeiro, Faculdade de Medicina, Brazil) [Drug depen- 

as a disease.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatri- 
a, 1972(Јап), Vol 21(1), 127-137.—Argues that drug 
dependency should be studied and treat independently 
of its intrapsychic and social aspects. The usual phases o 
developing and stabilizing drug dependency are re- 
amd Continuin medical treatment, rather than 
imprisonment, is indicated. U 

9868. Rosén, Anne-Sofie & Schalling, Daisy. (I 

Stockholm, Sweden) On the validity of the California 

Inventory Socialization Scale: A multivar- 
iate approach. Journal of Consulting & Ci linical Psycholo- 
Eg 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 757-765.—Isolated oups 
omogeneous in role-taking ability and described them 
on dimensions of the California Psychological Invento: 
(CPI) Socialization (So) scale. Ss were 189 Swedi 
delinquent and nondelinquent 19-31 yr old males. : 
subscales were constructed by factor analysis. A pe 
profile analysis of responses to 18 items, selected fro 
the subscales, yielded a low (m — 78 and a a 
(n = 106) socialization group. 75% of the дейпш 
were classified as the low group. In a discrimina 
analysis of subscale scores, the latent profile anal he 
groups were significantly separated. 5 subscale тацу 
were significantly different. Results support the TE ie 
of some of the subscales as indicators of the role- a 
construct underlying the So scale. (38 ref)— Jour 
abstract. 

9869. Rot Mordecai. (Hebrew U Jerusalem, 
Paul Baerwald School of Social Work, Israel) Concep i 
al and notes on affective and Cogn о 

and empathy): An illustrati 
and nondelinquent boys: 
ol 12502), 
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177-185.—Reviews the ambiguity and inconsistency 
found in operational definitions and empirical measures 
of empathy and sympathy. The terms "affective role 
taking" and "cognitive role taking" are offered as 
substitute operational concepts. Affective and cognitive 
role-taking dispositions are assessed separately on the 
same Ss. Preliminary findings comparing 37 delinquents 
and 36 nondelinquents suggest that the delinquents were 
in no way deficient in cognitive role-taking skills, while 
they were significantly lower than nondelinquents in 
affective role taking. Unexpected findings indicate that 
black delinquents perceived their past relations with 
home and peers in significantly warmer terms than did 
white delinquents. The generality of theoretical formula- 
tions concerning the relation between socialization 
processes and aggression or delinquency are seriously 
questioned. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9870. Schindler, Sepp. (U Salzburg, Psychologisches 
Inst, Austria) [Family constellation and aggressive 
conduct.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Ps chologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1974(Jan), Vol 22(2), ! 182.—Ob- 
tained data on the number of siblings in the families of 
317 male juveniles who had been convicted of assault 
and battery, and investigated characteristics of familial 
socialization and manifest aggressive behavior. Families 
with more children provide a better opportunity for 
learning conflict solution rong p ou behavior 
than families with only 1 child. There is à direct 
relationship between number of siblings and percentage 
of aggressive male offenders, only children showing the 
lowest percentage.—S. D. Babcock. р 

9871. Schuckit, Marc А. & Gunderson, E. Eric. (US 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, CA) Suicide in the naval service. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 1328-1331. 
—Analyzed records of all suicides in the naval service 
between July 1965 and January 1972 by officer/enlisted- 
man status Officer suicides were demographically 
similar to civilian suicides, but enlisted men were 
sample were compar 
the naval service who 
attempted or threatened suicide and with the gene! 
service population. A relatively small proportion ud де 


Findings in relation to e e 


there were no deaths reported before 
the cases studied were aged 12-14 and more fe 
as many boys as girls; the group included more 
children and more children of superior intelligence than 
was expected in the general population. Antisocial 
behavior had been reported in most of the children 
before death. Suicide was most often precipitated by a 
disciplinary crisis and often took cem after a period 
away from school. Previous suicidal behavior was noted 
in 40% of the cases. There was a high incidence of 


uf 


depressi 
parents and siblings. (56 ref})—Journal I 
9873. Shukla, T. R. (Hosp for Mental i 
Ranchi, India) A study of some of the socio-psycho 
cal factors among adolescent criminals. Indian Journ 
of Psychiatric Social Work, 1972(Jul), Vol 1(1), 31 
9874. Singer, Melvin. (Inst of the Pennsylvania 
Adolescent Treatment Ctr, Philadelphia) Deling 
and family disciplinary configurations: An elabo 
of the superego lacunae . Archives 0) 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 795-798.—Used 
combination of observations of the total family 
and an elaborate rating form to analyze disciplina 
patterns in middle-class families with an antisocial 
ipline was divided into 3 sequen! 


more 
reveal 


offspring. 

9875. Smi 
Sheila. (U Birmingham, 
land) Social aspects of 


British Journal x 
lemographic, [ 
rents of 134 batte 


control children wi 


explanation for the ch 
marital status, illegitimacy rat 
and abortion, contraceptive pra 


family disharmony, religion, n 
нн d оті status, and father's occupa- 


tion are presented. Overall findings suggest that à lackof - 
family cohesiveness is an important factor in the 
battered-child syndrome. In over one-third of the cases, - 
the biological father was absent, and in half the cases, _ 
the mother was living with another man. Premarital 
regnancy and Ше itimacy, marital discord, and reject- 
ing attitudes toward the c ild were also related to child - 
ttering. (73 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
battering, (T3 Te) avin, Levy, Michael T. & Glasberg, Hi. 


9876. Stein, Marvin; Levy, | У. 
Mark. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) 
Separations in black and white suicide attempters. - 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 
815-821.—Studied childhood and antecedent separa- 
tions in 330 white and black suicide attempters and. 
matched control nonsuicidal psychiatric patients. There 
were more white and female suicide attempters with 
history of childhood and antecedent separations 


“Social class did not account for this finding 
oe lack male and female patients with у i 
" 


The number of b! 
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© childhood separations was greater in the suicide attempt 
- groups than in the control groups. There was also no 
— significant interaction between childhood and antece- 
- dent ration and suicide attempt in the white and 
black female and male patients. (23 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
| 9877. Toler, Curt. (VA Hosp, Vancouver, WA) The 
personal values of alcoholics and addicts. Newsletter for 
| Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
— 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 17-20.—Investigated the personal 
- values of 43 male drug addicts and 42 alcoholics using 
—the Rokeach Value Survey. The 2 groups did not differ 
—from each other, but did differ from the general 
— population in preferring personal goals rather than 
Societal ones. 
9878. Virkkunen, Matti. (Helsinki U, Central Hosp, 
_ Psychiatric Clinic, Finland) Suicide linked to homocide. 
Psychiatric. Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 276-282.—Con- 
. ducted а 15-yr study in Finland of 126 cases of suicides 
_ directly linked to homocide. Results indicate that during 
that period, the rate of suicide directly linked to 
- homocide was the same in rural and urban areas. The 
| rate proved to be no higher in underdeveloped areas than 
elsewhere. Only 17.5% of the offenders had undergone 
psychiatric hospital care. Schizophrenia and other 
| paranoid psychoses appeared most frequently in the 
| diagnoses.—Journal abstract. 

879. Warren, Carol A. (U Southern California) The 
use of stigmatizing social labels in conventionalizing 
. deviant behavior. Sociology & Social Research, 
_ 1974(Apr), Vol 58(3), 303-311.— Points out that labeling 
| theory has thus far focused on a 1-way relationship 
. between deme social labels and behavior: the applica- 
| tion of such labels facilitates further deviant PS inca 
On the basis of empirical evidence from 6 behavior- 
| changing groups of various types, it is suggested that the 

application of negative labels may under certain condi- 
- tions conventionalize deviant behavior; e.g., when the 
— labels lead to voluntary membership in the group or to 
Counseling by previously stigmatized persons. It is 
further contended that the direction of change may be 
different for behavior and for identity. An individual 
| may develop a stigmatized identity as a precondition for 
| conventionalized behavior, or a normalized identity and 
. conventionalized behavior, as well as the stigmatized 
- identity and escalated deviant behavior described by 
_ labeling theory. (21 ref)—R. V. Heckel, 
. . 9880. Wax, Douglas Е. (U Michigan, Medical Ctr 
_ Self-concept in Negro and white расын delin 
|. quent boys. British Journal of Criminology, 1974(Apr), 
| Vol 14(2), 165-171.—Studied differences in self-concept 
between black and white preadolescent delinquent boys. 
20 black and 35 white расони delinquents com- 
pleted 10 semantic differential scales on each of 8 
. concepts. Only one ер attained a significant level of 
| difference between the "Boys who get into 
Кер as generally а 
iscussed in relation 


Coll of Medicine) Begging and social perd fera 
Row. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), 
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Vol 35(4) 1307-1315 —Examined various aspects of 
street begging by comparing questionnaire responses of 
100 Skid Row alcoholics who admitted to panhandling 
(PH) with those of 100 alcoholics who denied it (NPH). 
Findings suggest that (a) panhandling is found in a 
relatively small proportion of alcoholics (e.g., the present 
Ss were drawn from the very bottom of the alcoholic 
population: yet only 41% reported that they had ever 

ed for money); (b) PH's behavior clearly deviated 
further from the social norm than the NPH's on almost 
all measures; (c) the fact that the PHs were 10 yrs 
younger than the NPHs suggests that the panhandling is 
not the result of alcoholic deterioration over time; and 
(d) a number of social and behavioral characteristics 
related to alcoholism differentiated the 2 groups (e.g., the 
PH group had more men who had been arrested for 
felonies and fewer who had no records of arrests, the 
NPH preferred whisky while the PH group had less rigid 
alcohol preferences, and over 5095 of the PH group 
drank nonbeverage alcohol compared with only 25% of 
the NPH group) Implications of the findings for 
alcoholic prognosis in terms of the level of self-respect 
are noted.—Journal abstract. 
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9882. Airaksinen, E. M. & Kauko, K. (U Helsinki, 
Finland) Effect of probenecid on 5-hydroxyindoles in 
cerebrospinal fluid in Down's syndrome. Annals of 
Clinical Research, 1973(Dec), Vol 5(6), 392-394.—Meas- 
ured total 5-hydroxyindoles in the cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) of 6 7-14 yr old patients with Down's syndrome 
(DS) and 6 menially retarded controls before and after 
probenecid administration (40 and 80 mg/kg/day for 2 
days). In both groups the values were similar before the 
озера, but after both doses of probenecid they were 
lower in the patients with DS than in the controls. This 
result was related, at least partly, to the lower concentra- 
tion of probenecid in the CSF. (19 ref)—Journal арша 

9883. Airaksinen, E. M.; M. M 


M.; Airaksinen M. uC 
Pentikäinen, P. (U Helsinki, Finland) Fate of “© 
labelled п and 5-hydro n in Dowo 
syndrome. Annals of Clinical Research, 1973(Оес), 0, 
5(6), 385-391. —Administered “C-tryptophan with ah 
er to 4 Down's syndrome (DS) patients and to 5 ment?) 
retarded controls, and “C-5-hydroxytryptophan (5 s 
to 3 DS patients and 3 controls. Radioactivity Wa 
measured in samples of blood, spinal fluid (CSF), к 
and feces. The level of басену. in the plasma the 
after tryptophan as well as after 5НТР was similar waiter 
DS patients and controls, but the 4 hrs’ activity 2° 
tophan was higher in DS patients. The i a 
elimination of plasma radioactivity was very slow eer. 
tophan but fast after SHTP in both groups. The 


of all Ss contained considerable radioactivity afe 


SIUS. but was hardly detectable after SHIP 
е major urinary metabolites of tryptophat ar DS айй 


did not show gross differences between А 
control patients. The increase in the PTT 9 
plasma tophan after tryptophan loading 

was de (s the DS uisus than in the con 
Results, together with those using labelled tryptoP™ e 
suggest that there are no gross abnormalities 1 =. 
absorption of tryptophan, but that disturbances ™ 
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metabolism and/or transport occur. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9884. Brekke, Beverly & Williams, John D. (U North 
Dakota, Ctr for Teaching & Learning) Conservation of 
weight with the mentally retarded. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 225-231.—Institu- 
tionalized retardates (№ = 54), public school retardates 
(N = 65), and a group of normal Ss (N = 112) were 
compared at several mental age levels on 3 conservation 
of weight tasks. Results show that the functioning of 
normal Ss was higher at each mental age level. An 
analysis of covariance was performed on the number of 
correct responses on the 3 tasks, covarying mental age, 
and not including any normal Ss above 13 yrs in mental 
age (N — 82). Normal Ss conserved significantly more 
often than either retardate group in the covariance 
analysis.—Journal abstract. 

9885. Browder, J. Albert; Ellis, LuAnn & Neal, Judith. 
(U Oregon, Medical School, Portland) Foster homes: 
Alternatives to institutions? Mental Retardation, 
1974(Dec), Vol 12(6), 33-36.—Examined 36 foster home 
child units to examine factors which may be related to 
the outcome of most foster care programs for retarded 
and handicapped children. Over half of the children 
resided in foster homes which needed substantial 
improvement. 

9886. Bryan, Tanis H. (U Illinois, Coll of Education, 
Chicago Circle) Peer popularity of learning disabled 
children. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Dec), Vol 
7(10), 621-625.—Administered a combination of 2 
sociometric measures to 62 Ss in 3rd-, 4th-, and 5th-grade 
classrooms in which there was at least 1 learning- 
disabled child. An analysis of variance was computed for 
votes received on scales of social attraction and social 
rejection by learning-disabled and comparison Ss 
matched on variables of sex, race, and classroom. 
Results indicate that learning-disabled children, particu- 
larly white and female, were significantly less attractive 
рас more rejected than comparison children.—Journal 
abstract. " 

9887. Burcham, Temmie et al. Effects of auditory 
reception on auditory and visual learning tasks. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Apr, Vol 9(2), 56-61.—Studied the effect is 
auditory reception on the learning of auditory and x E 
paired associate learning tasks in 72 educa le retard 
9-13 yr old males. The Ist hypothesis was that high 
auditory receivers will perform significantly better рад 
low. auditory receivers on ће auditory paired EAEAN 
learning task. The 2nd hypothesis was that there di fa 
be a significant difference between high ae 9 
receivers and low auditory receivers on the visi Pito 
associate learning tasks. Results indicate that Je dit ry 
discrimination, as measured by the Wepman /\u di ory 
Discrimination Test, was a significant factor in аш e 
learning. High auditors rformed significantly better 
than low auditors on the auditory paired associate 
learning task. There was mo significant dieren 
between high auditors and low auditors on the visual 
paired associate learning task.—Journal abstract. 

9888. Byrne, Brian M.; Willerman, Lee & Ashmore, 
Lear L. (U Texas) Severe and moderate language 
impairment: Evidence for distinctive etiologies. Behav- 
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old children with at least normal nonverbal intelligence. 
and a diagnosis of "delayed speech” were subdivided — 
into those having “moderate” and those having “severe” 
speech difficulties on the basis of the Illinois Test of - 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. It was found that (a) parents 
of Ss with severe speech difficulties were of higher social 
class than those of Ss with moderate speech difficulties f 
and (b) Ss with severe speech difficulties were more — E 
likely to have been exposed to potentially traumatic - 
environmental influences and less likely to have relatives — 
with speech disturbances than moderately affected Ss, 
Data indicate the heterogeneity of the diagnosis of 
“delayed speech” and suggest parallels to findings in the 
area of mental retardation, namely, that moderate - 
deficiencies represent the lower end of the normal curve 
distribution from either a genetic or an environment 
perspective, while severe deficiencies are the result 
single genes or of serious environmental traumas. (16 1 
—Journal abstract. 

9889. Carter, John L. (U Houston) The ed 
mentally retarded choose their art activities: 
dimensional or three-dimensional. Art Psychoti 
1973(Fal Vol 1(2), 141-144.—28 educable men! 
retarded children (mean chronological age 11 yrs, m 
mental age 6 yrs) were given the choice of 4 art acti ties: 
3-dimensional (assemblage of res blocks or рај 
sculpture) and 2-dimensional (tempera paintin 
Soli of colored papers). Tested individually, Ў, 
chose page 2 chose piper cutting, and only 2 chose. 
block assemblage. The choice was related neither to se 
nor to IQ. A rigid clinging to familiar objects and 
techniques may account for the preference for 2-dimen- 
sional media.—R. Arnheim. 

9890, Clark, D. Е. & Johnston, A. W. (Ladysbri 
Hosp, Banff, Scotland) XYY individuals in a o 
school. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 
390—396.— Presents psychological and anthropometric 
data on 5 12-, 16-, and 21-yr-old XYY Ss in a special - 
school for the retarded in Scotland. The 5 Ss were all of 
borderline intelligence, with a mean IQ approximately 2 
standard deviations below the general population mean. 
There was some evidence of a tendency toward perform- 
ance rather than verbal dominance in cognitive skills, 
but also evidence of motor carelessness and impulsivity. 
Social maturity was also below normal. Data support the 
idea that additional XYY Ss will be found in normal as 
well as institutional or “mental-penal” situations, and 
also support the likelihood of finding such individuals — 
among low intelligence, borderline, and retarded popula- — — 
tions. (33 ref)—Journal summary. ^ 

9891. Fenton, Thomas R.; Alley, Gordon R, & Smith, 
Kenneth. Effects of white noise on short-term 
of learning disabled boys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 903-906.—5 levels of white noise а 
(22-72 db) introduced during the performance of a short- < 
term memory task (repeating 4-digit numbers) did not — 
differentiate scores of 10 normally achieving 9-11 yr old | 
boys from 10 boys with learning disabilities. For all boys — 
together, increasing noise levels decreased formance - 
of younger Ss relative to that of older Se—Journalss 


abstract. 
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9892. Frankel, Fred & Tymchuk, Alexander J. (U 
— California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Digit recall of 
D^ mentally retarded and nonretarded children under three 
_ presentation rates. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
ey, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 311-319.—2 groups of nonre- 
tarded children were matched on chronological age (CA) 
mean of 10 yrs and on Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
© mental age (MA) with 27 mildly retarded children. The 3 
| groups were presented with a serial recall task similar to 
the forward series of the Digit Span subtest of the WISC. 
— Digit strings of systematically increasing length were 
presented aurally at each of 3 presentation rates. The 
maximum length of digits Ss were able to recall correctly 
was found to be related to IQ, but not to MA or CA. The 
fastest rate of presentation produced significant increas- 
es in the accuracy of recall for all groups. Separate serial 
| position analyses for strings containing different types of 
errors revealed strikingly different serial position func- 
tions for each error type. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9893. Gottlieb, Jay. (Research Inst for Educational 
Problems, Cambridge, MA) Attitudes toward retarded 
children: Effects of labeling and academic performance. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 
79(3), 268-273.—The influence of the label "mentally 
retarded" on the attitudes of peers was investigated in 2 
experiments—one with a middle-class sample and the 
other with a low-socioeconomic status (SES) sample. 48 
middle-class and 40 low-SES 4th graders were shown 1 
of 2 video tapes of 2 children taking a spelling bee. Half 
of the Ss saw the target actor as being a competent 
speller while the remaining half saw him as an incompe- 
tent speller. Half of each group was told that the target 
actor was either a Sth-grade pupil or a mentally retarded 
boy in a special class. Data from the 2 sets of 2 x 2 
(Label x Competence) replications indicate that the 
| label did not significantly affect attitude scores. For the 
middle-class sample, academic performance was a 
— significant influence on expressed attitudes, with incom- 
- petent performance resulting in more negative evalua- 
| "tions. Academic performance did not affect attitude 
scores among the low-SES sample. Data indicate that 
labels do not adversely influence the attitudes of peers 
toward labeled children. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9894. Guskin, Samuel L. (Indiana U) Research on 
— labeling retarded persons: Where do we go from here? A 
А oon Papal Def Jones, and Aloia. American 
ournal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 
262-264.—Suggests that D. D MacMillan E al's inen 
— and analysis (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) leads to little 
optimism about further research in the area, and that 
_ research and evaluation activities should be developed 
for modifying labeling effects. 
9895. Hill, A. Lewis. (New York State Inst for Basic 
Research in Mental Retardation, Staten Island) Idiot 
- savants: A categorization of abilities. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(6), 12-13.— Presents 7 general 
categories of special abilities of idiot savants—fine 
- sensory discriminations; artistic talent; unusual mechan- 
ical, musical, and mathematical abilities; memorization 
of obscure facts; and calendar calculating. (52 ref) 
9896. Jacobs, Patricia A. (MRC Clinical & Population 
_ Cytogenetics Unit, Western General Hosp, Edinburgh. 
Scotland) Correlation between euploid structural chro- 
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mosome rearrangements and mental subnormality in 
humans. Nature, 1974(May), Vol 249(5453), 164-165. 
— Describes data obtained from examination of blood 
leukocyte. chromosomes of 33,533 people in an Edin- 
burgh clinic between 1959 and 1972. 94 euploid 
structural rearrangements were found. The relationship 
between this abnormality and mental retardation in this 
group is discussed. 

9897. Lowe, James D.; Roberts, Margaret & Whidden, 
Michael. (U Southern Mississippi) WISC scores vs full 
scale and abbreviated WAIS scores for retarded adoles- 
cents. Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Sum), Vol 8(3), 326-331.—Investigated differences 
between WISC Full Scale IQs obtained on 13 16-20 yr 
old mentally retarded adolescents during their 15th yr of 
age and WAIS Full Scale IQs obtained after their 16th 
birthday using both the Il-subtest WAIS and several 
abbreviated forms of the WAIS. WAIS scores were 
constantly higher than WISC scores. Implications for the 
use of these tests with retarded adolescents are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

9898. MacDonald, James D. et al. (Nisonger Ctr, 
Columbus, OH) An experimental parent-assisted treat- 
ment program for preschool language-delayed children. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Noy), Vol 
39(4), 395-415.—Used parents as the primary language 
trainers for 6 preschool children with Down's syndrome. 
The program applied the environmental language inter- 
vention strategy to effect a eneralized functional 
language in children who rimarily were capable of only 
single-word utterances. е 5-mo program ran in 
stages—2 mo with professionals and mothers as laps 
trainers and 3 mo in the home with parents as the sole 
language trainers. Results from the 2-mo stage indi 
marked increases in utterance length and gamme 
complexity in imitation and conversation for a 
experimental Ss but negligible changes for the 3 controls. 
Follow-up assessment indicates continued language 
increments for the experimental Ss over 3 mo of home 
progaming with parents as the sole language Mes 

е experimental language growth in the mean lengt ie 
utterance over 3 mo of home programing fOr "v 
retarded children was comparable to growth for normal 
ly developing children.—Journal abstract... L. & 

9899. MacMillan, Donald L.; Jones, Reginald tally 
Aloia, Gregory F. (U California, Riverside) The mero 
retarded label: A theoretical analysis and reviews 
research. American Journal of Mental _Deficie А 
1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 241-261.—Reviewed literature e x 
the effect of the mentally retarded label. Few ө Ыш; 
were found in which labeling was isolated, thus ena 
differences between labeled and unlabeled groups ta to 
attributed to the label, per se. The evidence fai es + 
provide support for the notion that labelin bs i E 
lasting and devastating effects on those là ele pc 
concluded that while there may be detrimental dte ient 
labeling, the research to date does not reflect suffic 
appreciation for the complexity of the dynamic 
the label operates. Factors hypothesized to а oa 
effect of the label are also discussed. (119 ге0)—/04 
abstract. 

9900. 


. Radibeck, Kurt С. (Kreiskrankenhavs) 
Kreispoliklinik, Borna, E Germany) [The 


sexual 
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behavior of mentally retarded adolescents.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1974(Jun), Vol 26(6, 344-352.—Sexual experiences 
of 682 mental retardates were not significantly different 
from those of 147 normal juveniles. Heterosexual 
experiences were common for both sexes and cohabita- 
tion was frequently reported by retarded females. 

9901. Rawson, Margaret B. The self-concept and the 
cycle of growth. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, Vol 
24, 63-76.—Presents a comprehensive discussion of E. 
Erickson’s 8 psychosocial stages of man as they are 
related to general development, and their effects upon 
language-disordered children. For such a child Erick- 
son’s 4th stage, competence, is crucial in later meee 
ment. His incompetence in. cognitive skills seriously 
affects his identity, i.e., his self-concept; and a feeling of 
self-worth is important to life-long psychosocial develop- 
ment. (28 ref)—G. R. Alley. 

9902. Roeher, Allan; Flynn, Robert; Hartnell, Frances 
& Harshman, Fred. (National Inst on Mental Retarda- 
tion, York U, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Assessing 
the national recreation study. Journal of Leisurability, 
1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 34-41.—Critiques a report entitled 
Recreation Services for the Handicapped by P. Witt by 
presenting the viewpoint of the Canadian National 
Institute on Mental Retardation (NIMR). It is stated 
that the report describes past and present problems and 
failures without analyzing them or providing proposals 
for the future. Deficiencies in research methodolo| and 
a lack of philosophical commitment are cited. The 
NIMR stresses the normalization approach in treating 
the retarded, an approach not stress in the report. The 
NIMR also concludes that the report’s suggestion of 
voluntary coordination of services is unrealistic and that 
there should be more emphasis on citizens’ roles in 
planning services for the retarded —C. Wright. 

9903. Rowitz, Louis. (Illinois Inst for Developmental 
Sociological perspective on label- 
ing: A reaction to MacMillan, Jones, and Aloia. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 
79(3), 265-261.— Presents a suggestion in eue to D. 
L. MacMillan et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) that in order 
to develop better care programs for the mentally 
retarded, the work of psychologists and educators should 
be combined for a complete conceptual orientation to 
the study of labeling. y 

9904. Rugel, Robert. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst & 
State U) The factor structure of the WISC in two 
populations of disabled readers. Journal of Learning 


Disabiliti 1 709), 581-585.—! асіог-апа- 
isabilities, 1974(Nov), Vol 7¢ [AR 2. populations of 
ted by . Schiffman 


sted of 240 


Disabilities, Chicago) 


reading clinic; Population 3 was 
standardization sample of 200 males an: 


zw idi 


suggests that the lowered scores of disabled readers оп _ 
Digit Span and Coding cannot be accounted for in terms | 
of a single underlying short-term memory ability. It is 
concluded that the study provides su for regroupin, 
the WISC into Spatial, Conceptual, and Sequential 
categories. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. х 
9905. Schmitz, Klaus-Wilhelm et al. [Investigations of 
Idren: Il. 
B,) and 


xanthurenic 

methylpyridone.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 

medizinische Psychologie, 197 Jun), Vol 26(6), 
—Reports finding statistically significant differences - 
between normal and oligophrenic children in vitamin- 
dependent patterns and in the excretion of speci 
metabolites. These disturbances may be significantly f 
related to pyridine nucleotide formation. Related ky- 
nurenase activity in the liver is also being examine 

9906. Shukla, T. R. & Pershad, 5 
Mental Diseases, Postgraduate Training Ctr, Ra 
India) Rehabilitation of mentally retarded child 
Indian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 
28-32.—Notes that of those who visit child guid 
clinics, 60% come with the problem of mental retardati 
(MR). Parents hope that a drug will cure their child а 
bring him to a normal range of intelligence. It | 
suggested that parents must learn to accept MR and to - 
train the child with ewigen allowing and encourag: 
ing him to develop self-help skills when possible. 

9907. Spencer, A. (Meanwood Park Hosp, 
Leeds, England) The use 
earl of en 

ital men 
КОШ, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 333-335.—In 19 
consultants in British hospitals for the mentally handi: 
capped were asked to Use the booklet 4 Glossary of 
Mental Disorders published by the General Register 
Office in the completion of Mental Health Inquiry ndex 
long-term mentally handicap| inpatients 
fied according to the section on *mental 
the glossary. The numbers of patients in 
lectual and etiological subdivisions [A 
were tabulated with respect to ће — 
tal. The glossary is a useful instrument 
the residents in a hospital for the 
. The classification provides à 
presenting the intellectual levels 
єз of the patients. Some of the 
in the etiological categorization _ 


and word strings 
disabled readers. Perceptual @ 
Vol 392), 931-938.— dministered a tar; Wem 
task to 12 10-yr-old disabled readers, 1 10-yr-ol 
matched for age, and 12 matched for reading level 
While reading a simple 5-sentence passage, S search: 


> 


age 10/ yrs. Si included in A. Bannatyne's Spatial i € 
aid сеа is were each found to comprise for a certain type of EL оса ^i о oven ae 
separate factors. Subtests in Bannatyne’s Sequential the letter or the poe ад ШЗ Lg А ps Me 
category, particularly Digit Span and Coding comprised їп finding e bees : Minis мі slowest iiam ER 
a separate factor in only 1 of the 2 populations. This phoneme. The 
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"matched group for all targets. It is concluded that the 
“phonological coding occurred at different rates after 
| graphemic and semantic coding for all 3 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

— 9909. Striefel, Sebastian & Eberl, Dieter. (U Kansas) 
x Imitation of live and videotaped models. Education & 
— Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1974(Apr), Vol 9(2), 

83-88.— Compared the imitative performance of retard- 
ed children when the behaviors were presented by live vs 
© videotaped models. Ss were 3 male and 3 female 

institutionalized adolescents with a mean age of 12.10 yrs 
: and a mean IQ of 58.5. Ss were given an opportunity to 
© respond after each behavior was modeled; each S was 
Е to a variety of behaviors and to all experimental 
conditions. Models of different ages were used. Results 
show that the videotaped models exerted a great deal of 
— control over the imitative behavior of 50% of the Ss. Such 
a degree of control by videotape models whose behavior 
- was sterile and unreal suggests that, especially when 
|. behaviors were not reinforced, videotape models could 
| be used for the economic training of ulations 
-deficient in basic social and language skills. (23 ref)—P. 
< O'Brien. 
? 9910. Tarver, Sara G. & Hallahan, Daniel P. (U 
_ Virginia) Attention deficits in children with learning 
disabilities: A review. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(Nov), Vol 7(9), 560-569.—Reviews 21 experimental 
studies of attention deficits in children with learnin; 

disabilities. Included in the review are studies ol 

distractibility, hyperactivity, impulsivity, vigilance, and 
— &intersensory integration. From the accumulated eviden- 
— се, the following conclusions were drawn: (a) Children 
- with learning disabilities exhibit more distractibility than 
controls on tasks involving embedded contexts (figure- 
ground perception tasks) and on tests of incidental vs 
‘central learning. They are not differentially distracted by 
other types of distractors such as flashing lights and 
extraneous color cues. (b) Hyperactivity of children with 
learning disabilities may be situational-specific, with 
___ higher levels of activity being exhibited in the structured 
situation. (c) Children with learning disabilities are more 


n 


. maintain attention over prolonged periods of time. 
à in a standardized testing 

framework are also discussed. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 
9911. Weller, Leonard; Costeff, Chanan; Cohen, 

. Bernard & Rahman, Dalyah. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, 

| Israel) Social variables in the perception and accept- 
| ance of retardation. American Journal of Mental Defi- 


- ciency, 1974(Nov), Vol T9(3), 274-278.—In Israel, the 
retardation of the child on parental guilt feelings, 

“the 
children were 


effect for country of origin. 
parents of panied retarded 
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9912. Welsandt, Roy F. & Meyer, Philip A. (Wisconsin 
State U) Visual masking, mental age, and retardation, 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
18(3), 512-519.—In a recognition task involving both 
forward and backward visual masking, performance of 
20 mildly retarded adolescents was less accurate than 
that of 20 normal Ss matched for chronological age and 
20 matched for mental age. It is suggested that the iconic 
memory impairment of retarded Ss is attributable in part 
to mental retardation and not simply to low mental age, 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9913. Wilton, Keri M. & Boersma, Frederic J. (U 
Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand) Eye move- 
ments conservation development in mildly retarded 
and nonretarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 285-291.— ested 30 
nonretarded and 30 mildly retarded elementary-school 
children (mean ages = 86-123 mo) on 4 lagetian 
conservation tasks (number, length, and continuous 
quam solid-liquid). Eye movements were recorded 

uring the response period for each task. Comparisons 
were made between nonretarded conservers and noncon- 
servers and between mildly retarded conservers and 
nonconservers. Eye movements clearly differentiated 
conservers and nonconservers in nonretarded and, to à 
slightly lesser degree, mildly retarded groups. Results 
indicate that conservation acquisition was ассотрапи 
by 2 discernible changes in perceptual activity. Visual 
exploratory behavior appeared to increase and centra- 
tion effects to decrease following conservation acquis 
tion. Results are discussed in terms of Piaget's theoretical 
ition and ible cognitive structural differences 
omes nonretarded and mildly retarded children. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


9914. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll, City U New 
York) The rules of early stuttering. Journal of Speech © 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 379-394— “1 
alyzed samples of the speech of 6 stuttering 3-6 yr O° 
on the basis of a conceptual model of stuttering 7 
tension and fragmentation in speech. It was hypothes aa 
that while the older stutterer tends to fragment Я b 
the early phase of stuttering is characterized chiel у pl 
fragmentation of whole syntactic structures suc ks 
sentences, coordinate and subordinate clauses The 
phrases, noun phrases, and prepositional phrases. WE 
young stutterer's frequent tendency to stutter ah i i: 
nouns and conjunctions was related to the mode E 

redicted that the loci of early stuttering will not ea a 
influenced directly by word-bound factors a ref) 
initial sound, word length, or word frequency: «C 
—Journal abstract. yuki. 

9915. Tsunoda, Tadanobu & Moriyama, Harig 

(Tokyo Medical-Dental U, Japan) Specific PANE ytter- 

1 dominance for various sounds in adult f^ 
ers. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jul), Vol. ani 
216-227.—Performed T. Tsunoda's cerebral са 
test (1968) and standard audiometry on 5 ditory 
Japanese stutterers to examine the central au | 
mechanism of the h perception of stutterets- o pad 
57 Ss, 11 had conductive hearing losses ano” oe 
sensorineural losses over 15 db, of which they 
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unaware. 54.6% of the Ss showed unusual patterns of 
cerebral dominance: 29.6% showed dominance for vowel 
sounds in the left ear and for nonverbal sounds in the 
right ear (converse of the normal pattern); 2575 showed 
dominance for both vowel and nonverbal sound in the 
same ear. Results are discussed in relation to cerebral 
dominance patterns of aphasics. (44 ref) —M. B. Meikle. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


9916. Akesson, Hans O.; Forssman, Hans; Wahlstróm, 
Jan & Wallin, Leif. (U Göteborg, Lillhagen Hosp, 
Sweden) Sex chromosome aneuploidy among men in 
three Swedish hospitals for the mentally retarded and 
maladjusted. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 
125, 386-389.— Performed chromosome determinations 
of 117 male patients in 3 hospitals for the mentall 
retarded and maladjusted who had a body len, 
measurement of 180 cm or more. The finding of 13 
patients with gonosomal aneuploidy was overrepresented 
compared with the general population and suggests that 
both excess X-chromosomes and Y-chromosomes may 
produce a [ер for social deviant behavior in 
maladjusted mentally retarded persons. 

9917. Andreasen, N. J. rt ie Medical School) 
Neuropsychiatric complications in burn patients. /nter- 
national Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 
5(2, 161-171.—Compares typical and pathological 
reactions to burn. The former include anxiety, mild 
depression, fear of deformity, and a steadily decreasing 
pain threshold, while the latter include severe depression, 
severe regression, and delirium. Data from a l-yr follow- 
up and data referring particularly to children are 
presented. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9918. Barry, S. Joseph & Larson, Vernon D. (U 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Ctr, Oklahoma Cty) Bee 
tone audiometry with normal and deaf sc l-age 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 457-464.— Tested 10 normal and 
10 deaf 6-14 yr olds with cochlear losses on a brief-tone 
audiometric task at 500, 1000, 2000, and 4000 Hz using a 
modified method of limits. The normal children yielded 
similar values of temporal integration at all test frequen- 
cies, and the results approached closely the theoretical 
values anticipated on the basis of J. Zwislocki’s (see PA, 
Vol 35:5666) theory. With the exception of the data 
obtained at 500 Hz, the mean values of temporal 
integration associated with the deaf group were only 
about ⁄ the magnitude of those yielded by their normal 
counterparts. Results conform to what is considered to 
be typical of the performance of a group of individuals 
exhibiting cochlear pathology. There was little or no 
overlap between the distributions of the individual values 
of temporal integration recorded for the normal and the 
deaf groups. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. $ 

9919. Becerra Garcia, O. & León Barúa, R. (U 
PEU. Cayetano Heredia, d en de 
profile and flatulent dyspepsia.] (Span) Revista 
Neuro-psiquiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol 36(3), 162-168.—Used 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Form B) to study the 
personality characteristics of 53 tients suffering from 
flatulent dyspepsia and 53 healthy controls matched for 
age, sex, and social class. Each group consisted of 16 
men and 37 women 18-65 yrs old. Dyspeptic Ss showed 
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53: 9915-9922 ` 
significantly higher neuroticism (р < 01) and signifi- | 
cantly lower extraversion (p < .001) than the controls, _ 
whose scores were close to the Eysenck norms. Since the 
personality of neurotic and introverted individuals | 
corresponds (according to Eysenck) to the ancient _ 
melancholic temperament described by Galen, the E. 


temperament of patients suffering from flatulent os 4 
sia could be considered as melancholic. (French & _ 


German summaries) (16 ref)—English r 
9920. Bennett, P. B.; Blenkarn, G. D; Roby, J.& | 

Youngblood, D. (Duke U, Medical Ctr) Suppression of | 
the high pressure nervous syndrome in human deep — 
dives by He-N,-O ,. Undersea Biomedical Research, 1974,1 
Vol 1(3), 221-237.—4 male Ss were compressed to 720 | 
fsw (23 ATA) in 20 min for | hr breathing 5.6 N,-16.9 He _ 
ATA with .5 АТА О, (ie, N, = 25%) and the result _ 
соп with exposures to 22.5 He-5 О, АТА or 7. | 
ATA (200 fsw) compressed air (5.6 ATA N,). Measure- | 
ments were made of EEG, tremor, psychomotor, and 
intellectual ormance, subjective appreciation, and - 
pulmoi unction. ion using .8 ATA O, 4 
requin days. Ss were also compressed in 33 min to | 
1000 fsw (31 ATA) breathing N,-He-O, (5.6 АТА N, : 

= 18%) ог He-O, or air at 200 fsw (7 ATA) | 
Decompression took 4 days. At both depths with the - 
trimix, N, suppressed completely the tremors noted when 
diving with He-O, alone. Psychomotor tests improved | 
markedly, and the nausea and dizziness associated with — 
high pressure nervous syndrome did not occur. Some 
decrement in intellectual function remained. EEG results _ 
showed little change. It is concluded that nii will /— 
suppress the high pressure nervous syndrome, but the 
present partial pressure was too high, causing "^ 
and, therefore, needs to be reduced. (30 ref)—Journal | 
abstract. 

9921. Brown, J. K.; Purvis, R. J.; Forfar, J. О. & 


Cockburn, F. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) 
of perinatal 3 рур Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 567-580.—Stud- 


ied to a mean age of 21 mo 93 infants who had been 
asphyxiated at birth. 20 died and 24 had a significant 
handicap, the severity of which was related to muscle 
tone: infants with hypotonia or with hypotonia progress- 
ing to extensor i. aere had a bad prognosis, while 
those with normal flexor tone had a very good prognosis, 
(French & German summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. 

9922. Burnam, M. Audrey; Pennebaker, James ү. & 
Glass, David C. (О Texas, Austin) Time consciousness, 
achievement striving, and the Type A coronary-prone 
behavior pattern. Journal of Abnormal Porc 
1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 76-19.—Investigated some beha- 
vioral consequences of a coronary-prone behavior 
pattern d Type A, which is c aracterized by - 
excessive achievement striving and a sense of time - 
urgency. Ss were 62 undergraduates who were classified _ 
by the Jenkins Activity Survey for Health Prediction, - 
The impatient tendencies of 1ype A Ss led them to judge - 
the lapse of 1 min sooner than попона qe Type 
B Ss. Results also indicate that Type As worked on a task 
at near maximum capacity, irrespective of the presence 
or absence of a time deadline. Type Bs, by e 
exerted more effort only when the task had an ori B 
deadline. Both time-estimation and performance 
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Sas aha 


“ings are discussed in terms of Pattern A as a copin; 
"strategy for maintaining control over the physical ai 
- social environment.—Journal abstract. 
9923. Caveness, W. F.; Merritt, H. Houston & Gallup, 
. Н. (NIH, National Inst of Neurological Diseases & 
troke, Bethesda, MD) A survey of public attitudes 
toward epilepsy in 1974 with an indication of trends 
1 the twenty-five years. Epilepsia, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 15(4), 523-536.—Reports data from surveys con- 
—ducted at 5-yr intervals for the past 25 yrs by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion on attitudes 
toward epilepsy held by 2,682 American adults. 90-9595 
_ of those interviewed knew about epilepsy. When those 
| familiar with epilepsy were asked if they would object to 
their children playing with epileptics, there was an 
-— upward trend in the percentages of respondents who had 
_ no objections (during 1949-1974, the percentages in- 
‘creased from 57% to 84%). A similar upward trend in the 
percentages of respondents who did not view epilepsy as 
a form of insanity was also reported. In each of the 6 
surveys, the most favorable opinions were expressed by 
| the better educated respondents. States in the eastern, 
midwestern, and western regions showed less prejudice 
than those in the southern region. (French, Spanish, & 
— German summaries)—Journal summary. 
t 9924. Chapman, Sedwell. (Guy's Hosp, Newcomen 
—— Ctr, London, England) Sensori-motor stimulation for 
|. the young handicapped child. Developmental Medicine & 
= Child Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 546-547.—Uses 
J. Piaget's developmental ideas in pointing out the 
- restricted opportunities for sensorimotor stimulation in 
handicapped children. It is suggested that parents be 
trained to provide a special stimulation program. 
: 9925. F. Bobbie & Soghikian, Krikor. (Kaiser- 
Permanente Health Education Research Ctr, Oakland, 
CA) A health education library for . Health 
Services Reports, 1974(May), Vol 89(3), 236-243.—De- 
scribes the operation, staffing, and use of a library for 
medical patients. The library is designed to help patients 
‘understand and manage their problems and as an 
educational resource for the community. 
_ 9926. Collignon, R. & Rondeaux, J. (U Catholique 
uvain, Service de Neurologie-Neurochirurgie, Belgi- 
) [Clinical approach to the modalities of construc- 
apraxia secondary to left and right hemispherical 
cortical lesions.] (Fren) Acta Neurologica Belgica, 
1974(May-Jun), Vol 74(3), 137-146.— Studied the visuo- 
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Administered а 90-item sy; р acne 


30 patients admitted 
5 unit. More th: 
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a valuable adjunct to the identification and management 
of psychiatric pathology in cancer patients. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9928. Davies, Lynn & Witt, Peter A. (U Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Camping and the handicapped in Can- 
ada. Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 9-14.— 
Surveyed the availability of camping opportunities for 
handicaj children in Canada, noting the desirability 
and difficulties of integrating facilities for normal and 
handicapped children. Staffing and financial needs are 
cited, and the necessity for specially trained counselors 
in such integrated camps is stressed. 

9929. Dawley, Harold H. & Wingfield, Cecil W. (VA 
Hosp, New Orleans, LA) Smoking behavior among 

ized veterans. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 
14-17.—Surveyed 110 hospitalized veterans to determine 
how much they smoked and their attitudes toward 
smoking. Results are interpreted to indicate a need for 
treatment programs to eliminate smoking. 

9930. Dietz, V.; Hillesheimer, W. & Freund, H.-J. (U. 
Freiburg, Neurology Clinic, W Germany) Correlation 
between tremor, vol contraction, and firing 
pattern of motor units in Parkinson's disease. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
37(8), 927-937.—11 patients with tremor of parkinson- 
ism showed 3 characteristics of motor unit activity- 
—rhythmic spontaneous resting discharge, abnormally 
low firing rates during voluntary contraction, and - 
consistent differences in firing pattern between small and 
large motor units. Smaller units discharged once per 
tremor beat at weak contractions but changed into bursts 
of 2 or 3 spikes/beat at stronger forces. Large units M 
later recruited and fired preferentially once per es 
was also found that tremor was strongly influenced у 
the force of voluntary contraction; it was strongest 4 
rest or during weak muscular effort and with increasing. 
force became continuously of higher frequency 9. 
smaller amplitude. It is suggested that both changes ve 
the consequence of increasing discharge rates of m 
neurones at stronger contractions. (21 ref)—Jour 
abstract. M. (U 

9931. Dikmen, Sureyya & Reitan, Ralph №: 
Wisconsin, Neuropsychology Lab) i 
localized E Каю | Perceptual & Motor 50 , 
831-840.—Administered 


previous research reports, differential findings did n 
emerge in association with the location of jew 0 
lesions. Based on the present results as well as тее ity 
the literature, it is concluded that laterality ОГ с sition 
of lesion, per se, as the criterion for group 
based upon pathoanatomical information 00 
a major differential influence on MMPI varia 
groups of patients with mixed lesion types: i (26 
ed in the present sample, are considered- 
rel 


ournal abstract. 
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9932. Dobrokhotova, T. A. & Braghina, N. N. this criterion were attempted by means of regressi Н 
(Ministry of Health, Scientific Research Inst of Psychia- typological, and decision-tree analyses, using scales Na 
try, Moscow, Russian SFSR) [Functional asymmetry of the California Psychological Inventory and the Personal J 
the cerebral ‘hemispheres in psychopathological cases Values Abstract as predictors. Correlations between | 
due to brain lesions.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, estimated and sebo distress were .36 for the typology, 
1974(Mar-Apr), No 2, 95-103.—Reviews research on the .38 for the decision tree, and .41 for the on 
differential effect on psychopathological manifestations equation. Although the 3 methods did not differ greatly - 
of lesions in the 2 cerebral hemispheres. Midline lesions in accuracy, they did a to emphasize somewhai 
are accompanied by an increase or decrease in the different configurations personality variables. (23 ref) 
intensity of all mental functions, while lesions in 1 —Journal abstract. Б, 
hemisphere or the other lead to more differentiated 9936. Gross, Mortimer D. & Wilson, William C. (U 
disturbances. These differ also for symmetric loci in the2 Illinois, Medical Ctr, Chicago) Minimal brain dysfunc: 
hemispheres. Disturbances of speech and speech-related tion. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xv, 206 p 
functions occur most frequently with lesions in the left $10.95.—Reports findings from diagnostic, neurologi 
hemisphere, whereas right hemisphere lesions lead to psychological, and statistical evaluations of 1,056 chi 
problems in the perception of the environment, oneself, ren with minimal brain dysfunction (MBD). The natural 
space, and time. With the exception of the frontal history of MBD is examined, and а detailed descri| 
regions, lesions in the left hemisphere lead to an arousal of the treatment program, case studies, and 
of personality functions as well as to depressive states, considerations related to the pathogenesis and 
whereas lesions in the right hemisphere, with the of MBD are presented. (9/ p ref) 
exception of the temporal regions, lead to passivity, a 9937. Guarniero, G. 
drop in arousal level, and inadequate emotional respon- tactile vision. Perception, 1974, Vol 3(1), 10 
ses, such as euphoria or nonchalant attitudes. (English author, who is a doctoral candidate in pice T 
summary) (38 ref)—L. Zusne. who is congenitally blind, describes his expe 
9933. Duane, Drake D. (Mayo Medical School, during a 3-wk training course with the Tacti 
Rochester, MN) A neurologic overview of specific Substitution System, undertaken to give him some 
language disability for the non-neurologist. Bulletin of to the concept of visual space. The technique 
the Orton Society, 1974, Vol 24, 5-36.—Presents а transmitting an image icked up буе ГУ ое 
comprehensive review of the literature of neurology, skin of the back is letailed, as well as Шей 
anatomy, linguistics, and psychology diese to eee) gradual development of the ability to "see be 
disabilities, in the following 5 sections: (a) efinition; (b) the sensory inputs to the xps АБО 
functional neuroanatomy; (С) neurophysiology and acquisition of such ШЕН еп 


istry; iologi р traight lines, inferring familiar objects from 
neurochemistry; (d) etiologic factors; an (e) language sl Ss in rd DER ri easi 


acquisition. The directions of future research are хіт 4 : y 
ШЕШШ ы poe mnogo ee pl 
disabilities. A model is described from whic е у И арр ee | 
etiology, characteristics, remediation, and philosophy e a Ew аа е elg атр ее a a 
MERS disabilities are determined. (2⁄ p ref)—G. R. d is ionis of hand-eye coordination are discussed —B. 
9934. Field, Michael A. & Faed, Michael J. eis 
Hosp for Sick Children, Edinburgh, Scotland) 47, 
chromosome constitution, physical growth and psycho- 
logical disturbance: A case study. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 19 '4(Oct), 
Vol 15(4), 323-327.— Presents a case of a 13- r-old male 
in which factors, among them an s vani uf 
ituti tributed to distur! А 4 ml 
fr These actos weve interrelated and included rate OF- fot Sighet Se e Pete a cogently det АШ | 
i i i 1 difficulties, an 1 ^ У т x 
p eu ep patient's appear- 14 hearing high school students мааш of paired | 
5 t difficult. The associates that were either high visual and low auditory | 
m r vice versa. It was predicted that deaf 58 | 


ance and behavior made management ‹ i imagery words o 
patient responded in part to psychiatric and social would perform similar to hearing Ss with pairs of high” 


gram iforni; isual imagery but worse with materials of high auditory | 
9935. H: G. (U California, Inst E Hotte ry пы fel to demonstrate the ере 
r р Аз ан а rl interaction. Instead, pe was uniformly spei 
distress. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, ӨТЗ(РеР), Yol e Ше, ede aue em e Be = icant - 
84(1), Administered the Moos Menstrual Dis- e : ; 

foe Questionnaire: cet menstrual, premenstrual, for this outcome are discussed —Jounat озса & 
апі intermenstrual reactions, to 201 women (116 9939. iaa m Mery e ch a мане S 
undergraduates). Factor analysis ofa24 x 24matrix (8 Ramier, d t s dels cimi uw 
scales for each period) identified symptoms at menstrua- giques et G gui as гапсе) 

tion as the principal component. Estimates of scores on observation of object 
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ic imagery 
hearing. Bulletin of the Psychonomi 
Vol 4(5-A), 462-464.— Previous research has shown tha 


recall performance of blind Ss is affected by auditory, 
but not visual word imagery, whereas the reverse is true 


anomalies of function which caused learning deficits in 3 
specific areas—inadequacy of attention, inadequacy of 
motor control, and inadequacy of emotional dod thymic 
control. 

9950. Maghazaji, H. I. (Baghdad U, Medical Coll, 
Iraq) Psychiatric aspects of methylmercury poisoning. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1974(Aug), Vol 37(8), 954-958.—Studied 43 patients with 
methylmercury poisoning. Results indicate that 74.4% of 
the patients showed some degree of depression; their 
blood levels of mercury were higher than the average 
values for the whole group, and considerably higher than 
the blood levels of the nondepressed patients. Irritability 
was observed in 44.2% of the patients, all except | of the 
19 being under 30 yrs old. There was general improve- 
ment in the mental states of the patients who were 
hospitalized. Mercury binding compounds did not seem 
to have a significant effect in enhancing recovery from 
the depressive state. The possibility of there being 2 
distinct syndromes, due to organic and inorganic 
mercury poisoning, is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

995i. Martin, M. C. (Royal National Inst for the 
Deaf, London, England) Critical bands in sensori-neural 
hearing loss. Scandinavian Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(3), 
133-140.—Evaluated the relative loudness of a pair of 
tones as compared with a 2-kHz single tone for 10 
normal-hearing Ss and 10 with сос deafness. A 
loudness balancing technique was used. Deaf Ss showed 
a reduced loudness effect which might suggest an 
extensive widening of the critical band mechanism. 
Consideration is given to the implications of objective 
measurements where a much wider critical bandwidth is 
found in normal-hearing Ss, and to an explanation in 
terms of a deranged loudness function only.—Journal 
abstract. 

9952. Mellan, J.; Raboch, J. & Kohliek, J. (U 
| Karlova, Fakulta všeobecného lékařství, Prague, Czecho- 

slovakia) [The problem of prostatic neurosis.) (Czec) 
Ceskoslovénska Psychiatrie, 1973(Apt), Vol. 69(2), 
112-117.—Studied 175 cases of chronic prostatitis, using 
a directed interview and 2 questionnaires. A significant 
relation was found between concomitant sexual disor- 
ders and high neuroticism and low dominance. The 
patients generally came from socially weaker families 
and were laborers working under bad climatic condi- 
lions. Half of them MES. objective difficulties in their 
marital life. Complaints about lack of understanding 
shown by their wives were common. Findings confirm 
the experience of psychosomatic medicine that physi 
symptoms are more frequent in patients with low 
education, while mental difficulties redominate among 
university students. (Russian & English summaries)— V. 
санах for Nervous 
9953. Merskey, H. (National Hosp for e 
Diseases, er A case of multiple tics with 
vocalisation (partial syndrome of Gilles de la Tourette) 
and XYY karyotype. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Dec), Vol 125, 593-594.—Reports the case of a 19- 
; yr-old male with XYY sex chromosomes who suffered 
from Gilles de la Tourette syndrome with vocalization. 
The occurrence of multiple tics and vocalization in this 
Patient strongly suggests that the extra chromosome 
Promotes neurological abnormality. 
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9954. Metzke, Hermann. (Universitats-Kinderklinik, 
Halle/Saale, E Germany) [Intrafamilial similarity and 
interfamilial differences in the course of diffuse 
infantile familial brain sclerosis (Type Krabbe).] (Сет) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1974(Jun), Vol 26(6), 364-368.—Reports a striking 
uniformity in the intrafamilial course of a fatal degenera- 
tive brain disease in children. Positive diagnosis of 
diffuse infantile brain sclerosis can be made at birth, and 
death seems certain within the Ist 2 yrs of life. Siblings 
born within a short time seem to inherit the same disease 
and also die in infancy. Positive diagnosis is made 
through pneumoen ams even before a a Р 
ized hydrocephalic condition develops.—K. J. Hartman. и 

9955, Moore, W. Н. & Weidner, E.(Auburn - 
U) Bilateral tachistoscopic word perception in aphasic _ 
and normal subjects. P. & Motor Skills, - 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 1003-1011,—Examined the role of — 
the right cerebral hemisphere in linguistic 
following in cerebral insult which produced 
Bilateral tachistoscopic procedures, еп ga central | 
fixation mark, "€ ee to pps the vot 
field preferences of 30 aphasic Ss, grouped relative 
berum time since the onset of left cerebral insult, 
up of 10 normal, control Ss. Statistical analy: 
ted a significant left visual 


9956. Orbach, 
Mental Health Clinic) Ideas of 


view, 1974(Sum), Vol 61(2), 269-282.—Discusses ideas of 
contamination геј in men and women hav У 
colostomies. Rituals of cleanliness contro! аге performed — 
to t contamination. Anxiety ipee] preme 
appears primaril during irrigation and ге 
toxic poisoning of their ova body interiors, the exterior 
of the body, and the immediate surroundings. Historical- 
ly, contamination ideas have been related to sexual 
anxieties, but case material presented extends the anxiety 
= (acts R. Da map А. & Oikawa, 
57. Owen, R.; Baker, 
кыы (Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Search for 
47, XYY among emotionally disturbed boys. Behavior 
Genetics, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(4), 411-413.—Cytogenetic 
examinations of 55 "tall," emotionall disturbed, cultur- 
ally disadvantaged 5-14 yr old boys failed to reveal any 


hromosome anomalies. 
T 9958. Jan et al. Stressor exposure and 


human interferon production. Хе is from the 
Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, 1914(Арг), No 
35, 8 p.—8 women conducted a Trhr vigil with 
'ormance on an electronic rifle range, interrupted by 
15-min periods for answering questionnaires and for 
hysical maintenance. The experiment continued for the 
5 days without any rest or sleep and with a ban on 
stimulants or smoking. Blood and urine sampling 
suggested hormonal bere a compatible with a stress 
reaction. Interferon production induced by 
Sendai virus to blood rose during the stress 

toproduce f 


esting that in man as in lower ani 
mam 6: affect the ability of certain 
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interferon. It is suggested that stress may play a part in 
the complex defense system against viral infections.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

9959. Pasquinucci, Paolo J. (U Florence, Medical 

School, Inst of Psychology, Italy) [Amenorrhea of 

tic nature: A clinical-psychological study.] 
(Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 1972(Oct), Vol 17(4), 
325-351.—Interviewed 14 Ss affected by psychogenic 
amenorrhea and administered the Rorschach test and 
the MMPI. Study of the results indicates that amenor- 
rhea must be considered in a broad perspective. 
Treatment must include analysis of the self-image and 
restructuring of the whole personality. (English & French 
summaries) (29 ref) 

9960. Patterson, C. D.; Erdberg, Philip & Stofac, 
Robert. (U Missouri, Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry, 
St Louis) Psychiatric and MMPI studies of patients with 
foveomacular retinitis. Military Medicine, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 139(12), 972-977.—Studied, through psychiatric 
interviews and MMPIs, 10 consecutive male military 
patients with foveomacular retinitis (FMR). The psychi- 
atric interviews revealed considerable premorbid malad- 
justments in their school, family, and military life and a 
high degree of premorbid emotional stress. The MMPIs 
were analyzed alone, compared with a normal group of 
MMPIs, and finally compared with an inpatient psychi- 
atric groups’ MMPIs. The analysis of the FMR MMPIs 
showed them to be clearly pathologic. The comparison 
between the FMR and normal MMPIs indicated the 
former to have significantly more pathological findings 
on every clinical scale, and to appear very similar to the 
group of inpatient psychiatric MMPIs.—Journal abstract. 

9961. Pech, Karel. (U Prague, Czechoslovakia) Psy- 
chological factors in cancer. International Mental Health 
Research Newsletter, 1974(Sum), Vol 16(2), 1, 12.—Hy- 

thesizes that growing entropy, or increasing disorder 
in the life of the individual, is a major determinant of 
cancer. Referring to earlier findings that cancer victims 
have often experienced traumatic and lasting life 
changes, the argument describes how the body’s resist- 
ance to outside influences decreases progressively after 
birth, and if the severity or number of changes exceeds 
the individual’s tolerance, a defensive reaction may take 

lace in the form of tissue growth for which the body no 
longer has effective control mechanisms. Several specific 
types of crucial changes occurring between the ages of 40 
се described.—C. A. Heikkinen. 
62. Perino, Joseph & Ernhart, Claire 
Hollow Hills Public Schools, Dix Hills, NY) Therein, 
_ of subclinical lead level to cognitive and sensorimotor 
impairment in black preschoolers. Journal of Learnin, 
Disabilities, 1974(Dec), Vol 7(10), 616-620. Studied 80 
3-5 yr old black preschool children to determine the 
relation of blood lead levels to cognitive and perceptual- 
pe mane functioning. Results show that Ss’ lead 
levels were below the criteria set for lead poisoning, but a 
Tegression formula revealed that the relationship was 
significant, and as lead level increased general cognitive, 
verbal, ana prd abilities decreased. Lead levels 
were not related significantly t intelli 
birth order, birth weight, and number of able E en 


. It 
however, related to the educational level of pig ung 
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It is concluded that the criteria set for lead poisoning 
warrant reexamination. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9963. Peuser, G. & Leischner, A. (Rheinische Lan- 
desklinik für Sprachgestórte, Bonn, W Germany) [Dis- 
turbance of tic writing in an aphasic patient] 
(Germ) Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 557-560. 
—Results of testing a male philologist with sensory- 
amnestic aphasia show that, although both the $% 
normal orthographic and phonetic transcriptions of 
dictation were affected by his disorder, the phonetic 
transcription was superior to the orthographic. It is 
inferred that the S's receptive defect was due to faulty 
semantic rather than phonetic decoding. 

9964. Polzien, P. & Roggenkimper, R. (Medizinische 
Universitats-Poliklinik Würzburg, W Germany) [An 
approach to somatic analysis of neuroses: Urinary 
excretion of vanillin-mandelic acid under stress in 
patients with high neuroticism.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
1972(Jun), Vol 43(6), 305—308.—Administered 2 versions 
of Maudsley-Eysenck inventories to 24 male and 7 
female patients with medical indications for biopsy of 
the liver (blind puncture). Rectal temperatures and urine 
samples were obtained hourly starting at noon (8 hrs 
before biopsy) and continuing until 24 hrs after biopsy. 
Excretion of vanillin-mandelic acid (VMA) for 24 hrs 
correlated positively with basal metabolic rate. Sex 
differences in УМА excretion exist, but VMA excretion 
relative to basal metabolic rate did not vary with sex. 
Body temperature and VMA excretion per minute Were 
correlated. Before biopsy (stress), highly neurotic Ss 
excreted more VMA than “normally” neurotic Ss. After 
biopsy, the mean increase in VMA excretion was 
among the highly neurotic Ss, and 87% in the normal Ss. 
Elevated VMA excretion persisted during the s 
the highly neurotic Ss. It is suggested that increase 
VMA excretion may correlate with anxious expectation. 
—J. Rutschmann. 

9965. Pulos, Steven M.; Wollitzer, Alison O. & Vitale, 
John Н. (York U, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) BOY 
image alterations in adults due to cerebrovascU? . 
i i . Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Dec) Vol 38(6), 540-546.—Studied changes IP 
body-image boundary іп 81 male patients (mean ар in 
yrs) with cerebrovascular insufficiency having Mor 
degrees and sites of impairment. Barrier and pene 
scores were derived from the Rorschach Test acco id 
to the S. Fisher and S. E. Cleveland (1968) technique n 
were correlated with several indices of im airment an 
analyzed for changes over a 2-yr period. Penetra 
scores were associated with 3 measures of intellec a 
ability, including WAIS scores. Barrier scores ngo 
correlated with verbal ability and vertebrobasilar angi 
gram. Barrier changed over time with a eec ошта! 
while Penetration did not change. (29 re! 
abstract. Psychiat- 

9966. Remschmidt, H. (Phillips U Marburg = any) 


[Prejudices towards ics.] (Germ) Nerve 
1972(Арг), Vol 43(4), 197 100.. Studied hetero-ste у 
ma towards epileptics in 300 Ss from different strata | 

e population and auto-stereotypes in ui 
patients. The discrimination scores of Ss were COMP" t, 
on the basis of data obtained by а 55-item, 5-steP 
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list of adjectives divided into 3 categories—positive, 
negative, and neutral—but listed in random sequence. 
The questionnaire was tested for consistency by item and 
cluster analysis and produced high reliability coeffi- 
cients. Results indicate that (a) most of the 300 Ss had 
negative prejudices, scored high on negative qualities 
and very low on positive ones; (b) the self-reports of the 
53 epileptic Ss revealed much more favorable and 
positive attitudes and higher scores on positive qualities; 
and (c) the difference between hetero- and auto-stereo- 
types manifested itself significantly in regard to sitive 
(p = .05) and negative (p = .01) qualities, while there 
was no difference in regard to the neutral ones. (17 ref) 
—T. Fisher. 

9967. Robbins, Paul R.; Meyersburg, Herman А. & 
Tanck, Roland H. (George Washington U, Medical 
School) Interpersonal stress and physical complaints. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 
518-585.—Studied the relationshi between a measure of 
interpersonal stress and report of physical symptoms in 
85 undergraduates who kept a structured diary for 1 wk. 
A positive relationship was found between the diary 
measure of interpersonal stress and an overall tendency 
to report physical complaints. Positive relationships were 
also found between the measure of in nal stress 
and report of specific symptoms (e.g. dizziness and back 
problems). Interpersonal stress appeared higher on 
symptom days than nonsymptom days, but little eviden- 
ce was found for higher stress on days immediately 
preceding symptoms.—Journal abstract. 

T 9968. Rodda, Michael. (Dept of Health & Social 
ecurity, London, England) Behavioral disorders in deaf 
ep Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974Арг), 
a 7(4), 1-13.— Describes experiences in working with a 
rehabilitation program for deaf clients and discusses the 
etiology, classification, and remediation of behavioral 

комеш with deaf adolescents and young adults. 
Ne ЖЕЙ Rosner, Fred. (Long Island Jewish—Hillside 
edical Ctr, Queens Hosp Ctr, NY) Emotional care of 
pancer patient: To tell or not to tell. New York State 
dics of Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 74(8), 1467-1469. 
E rine Psychological and ethical considerations 
ks s 1 in informing the terminally ill cancer patient 
fe u | is disease. It is suggested that the patient should 
Р informed of the nature of his illness unless the 
js ysician and family decide that frankness would cause 

e piteni physical or mental harm. 

mie James H.; Cantwell, Dennis P. & 
CA) Hee Breena T. (Gateways Hosp, Los Angeles, 
ae athophysiology of the hyperactive child syn- 
310. Ped of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
а -844.—Presents results from 4 previously 
` e studies of 6-9 yr old boys which suggest that 
and yperactive children may be characterized as 
Evid a D» central nervous system (CNS) arousal level. 
nere rom animal and human neurophysiological 
"aam Suggests that this low arousal level may be 
үн panied by low levels of inhibition in the CNS. A 
inhi 'ysiological model of low CNS arousal and 
disorparives Pläins in part the hyperactive child's 
9 d à a and disruptive behavior. The essence of this 
ae 5 lack of inner controls over motor output and 
Ty Input, resulting in behavioral and learning 


E 
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lems. Stimulant medications i 
th CNS arousal and оролу, erga ata 


Joseph; Kerr, Joyce L.; y 
Francis C. & Lachin, Joba М. (U Piisburg Medici at 
School) Heart rate levels of black and white newborns. — | 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 36(6), _ 
513-524.—Suggests that the higher heart-rate X 


1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), я 
with myelomeningocele and shunted h 
typically acquire language normally but evelop 
characteristic Jan; that has been lab 
“cocktail party .” This pattern is described 
some explanations of its decreasing occurrence 
TO} . The à clinician's role in 
child with myelomeningocele and hy 
described.—Journal abstract. 
9973. Segers, M. J.; Graulich, P. 
Louvain, Belgium) ! 


ry : inary 

sychosomatic Research, 1974(Oct), Vi 
307-313.—Of 1,695 males who volunteered for a coro- = 
nary heart disease (CHD) screening test, 176 showed - 
clinical or EKG symptoms of coronary disease. Compar- 
isons were made on the Anxiety Scale of the Institute for” 
Personality and Attitude Testing and on the Zung 
Depression Scale, and the CHD bioclinical risk factors 
were compared for (a) the coronary patients and the 
whole sample, (b) the younger and older Ss in the 
coronary sample, and (c) Ss who had previously seen а 
doctor about eit cardiac complaints and those who had 
not. Significant differences замер between the groups 
for psychological but not physical variables. Ss with 
coronary symptoms had more overt and covert anxiety. 
Those who had seen a physician about their symptoms 
were more depressed and anxious than those who had 
not. Diastolic blood pressure correlated ip | 
with anxiety measures among the coronary Ss.—W. б. | 


Shipman. 


9974. ЅһаШсе, Tim & Warrington, Elizabeth К. 
(National Hosp, London, Lp e The de 
short term retention sounds 


; 4), 
verbal material. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Oct), Vol 120 
553-555. —2 tients (30 and 36 yrs old, respectively) 
with a Doc deficit of auditory verbal jort-term 
ted on 2 tasks of short-term retention, 
rbal material—letters—and the other 
ds. 10 extracere- _ 


served as matched controls. 


being 
the function 
& German 
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9975. Simpson, Michael T. et al. (Medical Coll 
ia, Augusta) Exercise-induced catecholamines 
Баал aggregation in the coronary-prone behavior 
. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 

36(6), 476-487.—Studied catecholamines and platelet 
aj tion in relation to physical fitness and psycholog- 
ical traits of 48 male college students at rest and after 


| exercise challenge. Test scores were significantly associ- 


ated with variables derived from the in vitro reactivity of 
blood platelets. Men characterized by high time urgency, 
impatience, haste, and irritability had higher platelet 
counts in their whole blood. They also had less of a 
decrease in percent of platelet aggregation in response to 
noradrenaline after exercise, a shorter duration of 
platelet aggregation time in response to adenosine 
diphosphate (ADP), and a greater likelihood of irreversi- 
ble “2nd slope" aggregation than the less hurried, more 
calm men. Men scoring high on C. Jenkins's (1969) Type 
A or coronary-prone behavior scale also failed to show a 
decrease in percent of platelet aggregation in response to 
noradrenaline after the challenge of exercise. In addition, 
the duration of the aggregation to ADP was much 
shorter in Type A's at rest and relatively unaffected by 
exercise. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9976. Sipos, Jórg & Tügert, Jochen. (Hannover U of 
Medicine, Neurological Clinic, W Germany) [Short 
procedure for the diagnosis of aphasic disturbances.] 
(Germ) Nervenarzt, 1972(Apr), Vol 43(4), 207-211.—Dis- 
cusses the Token-Test of De Renzi, Vignolo, and Boller 
for diagnosing aphasic disturbances (left-side brain 
lesions) and reports on the use of a shortened version 
administered to 28 patients with left-side lesions, 28 with 
right-side lesions, 3 with diffuse brain atrophies, and 31 
healthy controls. The goal of the investigation was to 
supplement the routine topical diagnostic examination of 
organic brain diseases by tests of psychic functions. The 
short test can be given by personnel without any medical 
training and takes only a few minutes. The methods and 

_ results of the experiment are described in detail. It is 
believed that the test could be of great value in selecting 


.. aphasics for rehabilitation treatment, in controlling the 


course of treatment, and in evaluating methods of 
treating cerebral diseases.— T. Fisher. 

9971. Speiser, Abraham M. (Fairleigh Dickinson U, 
School of Dentistry) Another culture, another time. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 
22(12), 551-552.—3 experiences with geriatric Navajo 
Indians are presented. They illustrate cultural and 
physical differences which affected dental and other 
treatment. 

9978. Spinetta, John J.; , David & 

Myron. (San Diego State Uy feed З ен 
measure of a dying child's sense of isolation. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
751-756.—Used interpersonal distance measures to 
Objectify the sense of isolation said to be present in a 
child with fatal illness às he nears death. When asked to 
pure each of 4 significant figures (nurse, doctor, mother, 
ather) at their usual place in a 3-dimensional hospital- 
room replica, 25 6-10 yr old leukemic children placed the 
figures at a distance significantly greater than did the 
matched control group of 25 chronically ill hospitalized 
. children. Although the distance of placement increased 
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with both groups in subsequent admissions, the leukemic 
children increased the distance significantly more than 
did the chronically ill, lending strong support to the 
hypothesis that the sense of isolation grows stronger as 
the child nears death. A final placement of preferred 
distance leads to the conclusion that the 6-10 yr old 
fatally ill child not only perceives a growing psychologi- 
cal distance from those around him but for whatever 
reason prefers it that way. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, 

9979. Strupp, Hans H. et al. Effects of suggestion on 
total respiratory resistance in mild asthmatics. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, \974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 
337-346.—Gave 13 mild asthmatics inhalations of 
saline—described as either a neutral substance or a 
bronchoconstrictor—and Isuprel (isoproterenol)—des- 
cribed as either a bronchodilator or a bronchoconstric- 
tor. Measurements of total respiratory resistance were 
taken before and after each inhalation. All suggestions 
except saline-neutral had a significant effect on the Ist 
inhalation. Analysis of individual data revealed 2 
groups: reactors and nonreactors.— W. С. Shipman. 

9580. Tew, Brian; Laurence, K. M. & Samuel, P. 
(Welsh National School of Medicine, Heath Park, 
Cardiff) Parental estimates of the еле s 

ly handicapped child. Developmental Medici 

Child Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(4), 494-500.—Con- 
verted parents’ estimates of the intelligence of 57 spina 
bifida children 9-15 yrs old into IQ scores and 53:15900 — 
5) them against obtained WISC scores. Parents bes | 
slightly overestimate their children's intelligence; od 
erable distortion occurred in the 60-80 IQ range. (Frene 

& German summaries) (28 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. ^ 

9981. Tew, Brian; Payne, Helly; Laurence, K. M. 
Rawnsley, K. (Welsh National School of Mèdia 
Heath Park, Cardiff) Psychological testing: Rec 
parents of physically handicapped and normal Ee. к 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1914(AU| 2 
Vol 16(4), 501-506.—Studied reaction of Cardiff pu 
to testing of a group of 56 spina bifida children (edd 
Vol 53:Íssue $ and a control group of 56 поре 
children matched for sex, social c ass, family pu 
area of residence. Parents of the handicapped © en 
significantly distorted the test results in the айа 
normality, especially for children in the 60-80 о W. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—/- 


Weiskrantz, s 
(National Hosp, London, England) The effect of p! ds 


д > i roperties and Hm 
ducted 5 experiments in which the Р Ыт old amnesic 
rformanee v. 
amnesic Ss compared with a total of 41 extracere 
lesioned matched controls were obtained. 
phenomenon of differential efficacy of сей 
amnesic Ss was replicated. Second, deu. ү ve in 
number of response alternatives was more effec 


х = i e 10 
amnesic than normal Ss. Third, some evidenc 
i ing on г 
ро learning tible with 
interpretation in terms of a failure of consolidation, 


enhanced effects of 
i but 
are compatible with one that attaches importance 


tention № 
shown in amnesic Ss. Findings are incompa 
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interference phenomena in the amnesic syndrome. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

9983. Wax, Douglas E. (U Michigan, Medical School) 
Clinical-medical issues for the health professional who 
is also a leukemic. International Journal of Psychiatry in 
Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 135-141.— Discusses the 
fact that the health professional is in a unique but often 
awkward role when he falls victim to life-threatenin 
illness and becomes a patient. Accustomed to the role o 
caretaker, he experiences an abrupt role reversal accom- 
panied by depression, loss of self-esteem, and the 
continual operation of defenses designed to protect 
himself in a period of acute distress. Personal experience 
is used as the starting point for a discussion of these and 
allied psychological issues concerning patient care in 
general.—Journal abstract. 
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9984. Banerji, B. S. Prevention of mental retardation. 
Indian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 
33-42.—Reports that there are almost 164 million 
mentally retarded (MR) persons in India, 3,500 institu- 
tionalized in 68 institutions. It is recommended that MR 
be in part prevented by (a) early testing and treatment 
for phenylketonuria, ( prevention of prenatal infec- 
tions, (c) professional assistance (e.g., from а midwife) at 
time of delivery of infant, and (d) family planning to 
reduce family size. Preventive measures must be directed 
toward the Indians who live in small ag and 
constitute most of the population.—J. H. 

9985. Bankston, Willam B. & Cramer, James A. (U 
New Orleans) Toward a macro-sociological interpreta- 
tion of general deterrence. Criminology: An Interdiscipli- 
nary Journal, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 251-280.—Notin 
that there is little systematic theoretical and empiri 
knowledge about general deterrence, an attempt was 
made to integrate existing literature into a set of testable 
hypotheses. 3 perspectives on general deterrence are 
examined, including the classi school of criminology 
and the positions of E. Durkheim (1964) and W. Sumner 
(1940). The variables of certainty and severity, type of 
threatened behavior, latent deterrent functions of legal 
threats, and normative structure are di ussed. It is 
suggested that compliance rates may be used as an 
empirical index of general deterrence. (12 ref)— Journal 
abstract. 

9986. Boudewyns, Patrick A. & Borkovec, Thomas D. 
(VA Hosp, Iowa City, IA) Credibility of psychotherapy 
and placebo therapy rationales. Newsletter for Research 
in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 
16(2), 15-18.—Obtained from 120 psychiatric inpatients 


ratings of the credibility and promise of imi rovement of 
: says S ficat. differences п the ratings 
apy were 
attention- 


9987. Carpenter, James О. & Wylie, Charles M. (U 
Michigan, School of Public Health) On aging, dying, and 
denying: Delivering care to older dying patients. Public 
Health Reports, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 89(5), 403-407. 


— Discusses the improvement of health care for older, 
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dying people. The effects of social climate, bereavement, _ 

and hospitalization are presented. It is recommended — | 
that comprehensive humane health care should be | 
provided the elderly even if this cannot be justified Буа 

cost-benefit analysis. 

9988. Davis, William E.; Dehnel, Luther L. & Kremer, 
Patricia M. (VA Hosp, St Cloud, MN) Outcome 
research comparing brief treatment with unlimited 
treatment: A pilot study. Newsletter for Research in _ 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol d 
16(3), 10-11.—Tested the relative effectiveness of brief ' 
vs long-term treatment with 2 matched groups of 
patients. Readmission perc tages were the same in both 
groups, indicating that brief treatment is effective witha 
wide range ирк types. Җ 

9989. де Queiroz, Amaury. [Thoughts about - 
psychosomatic medicine.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Р 
Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 21(1), 163-169.—Reviews 
historical antecedents of chosomatic medicine. 
Broader medical training in this field, and the incorpora: 
tion of psychiatry within general hospital services, are 
recommended for Brazil. 

9990. Heyes, Anthony D. (U Nottingham, Bli 
Mobility Research Unit, England) and yoga. - 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Nov), Vol 68(), 
385-393.—Presents evidence from the literature to 
highlight 2 aspects of blindness—physical inactivi 
leading to poor physical fitness, and the state of anxiety 
which accompanies unguided blind mobility. Evidence is - 
further presented to show that lg sical fitness may be — 
achieve panely by means of Hatha Yoga and that _ 
anxiety may be reduced and the lasting effects of anxiety 
moderated by the practice of m tation. It is the — 
author’s suggestion that, given these 2 findings, it would 
be appropriate to encourage blind in Yogic 
practices. An attempt is made, on behalf of the blind 

pulation, to extract from the storehouse of Yogic 

owledge those aspects which are likely to be beneficial— 
an application of pragmatic eclecticism. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


9991. Hirsch, Sherry et al (Eds.). Madness Network 
reader. San Francisco, CA: Glide, 1974. 192 p. 
$5.95.—Includes articles, poems, graphics, and letters оп · 
issues surrounding mental health, (e.g., treatments used 
for mental patients and the movement to change the 
system of treating these patients). (165 ref) 1 
9992. , Gerard Е. et al. (U Pittsburgh, ical — 
and sociotherapy in the aftercare of 
schizophrenic patients: IIl. Adjustment of nonrelapsed — 
. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol —.— 
31(5), 609-618.—Examined the effects of chlorproma- E 
zine and major role шон (MRT) on the quality of. — 
community adjustment of 374 18-55 yr old schizophrenic _ 
patients during a 2-yr riod following hospital dis- 
charge. Among patients in the community, those trea! 
with combined drug and sociotherapy adjusted better 
than those taking the drug alone; to a greater extent, 
those receiving so alone adjusted better than those 
receiving placebo and sociotherapy. However, only 
of those in the placebo group had not relapsed after 2 yrs | 
while the comparable percentage for the 
52%. Effects found on assessments made 
trist, social workers, family ratings, and 


School) Drug 
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_ were replicated at 3 clinics. It is concluded that 
maximum restorative benefits require both maintenance 
= phenothiazine and psychologic treatment beyond a 
| single year following hospital discharge.—Journal 
- abstract. 
9993. Hogarty, Gerard E. et al. (U Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) Drug and sociotherapy in the aftercare of 
.. schizophrenic patients; 11. Two-year relapse rates. 
—— Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 
-..603-608.—Examined the effects of maintenance chlor- 
| promazine and major role therapy (MRT) in forestalling 
the relapse of 374 schizophrenic patients recently 
discharged from the hospital. Chlorpromazine was 
ignificantly more effective than placebo in forestalling 
relapses (Р < .001). By 24 mo, 80% of placebo-treated 
tients relapsed compared to 48% of those drug-treated. 
— Further, although drug therapy was more effective than 
placebo in both sexes, the size of the difference was 
significantly greater for women than men. There was no 
sex difference with ee treatment. There was no 
significant effect of MRT during the entire treatment 
period. However, MRT did reduce relapses among those 
— who survive in the community for 6 mo after hospital 
| _ discharge. Results were replicated at 3 clinics.—Journal 
abstract. 
- 9994. Korbar, Ksenija. (Vrapče Psychiatric Hosp, 
_ Zagreb, Yugoslavia) [Some forensic aspects of social 
psychiatry.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 
1972, Vol 4(3), 67-73. 
" 9995. Levinson, Peritz (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U New York) Obstacles in the treatment 
_ of dying patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 28-32.—Reviews the literature, 
showing that theory and practice in the management of 
the dying patient have moved forward in the past 2 
decades. However, it is believed that the benefits of this 
progress have not reached a large segment of the 
opulation of dying patients—those individuals who 
have a higher level of psychopathology or are from a 
. lower socioeconomic group. Obstacles in the treatment 
of such patients are illustrated by 4 case histories. 
— Specific recommendations related to the care of these 
© more difficult cases are presented. (22 ref)—Journal 
— abstract. 
9996. Nias, D. K. & Shapiro, M. B. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
U London, Ape The effects of small electrical 
currents upon 
Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125, 414-415.—Conducted 2 
| 20-trial experiments with 2 depressed male patients using 
_ 400 and 500 pA in negative current and placebo 
conditions. Results suggest that small direct currents 
passed through the brain have temporary effects on 
| depressive symptomatologies. 
| 9997. Rabin, Albert 1. (Ed.). (Michigan State U) 
Clinical psychology: Issues of the seventies. East 
Lansing, MI: Michigan State University Press, 1974. xi, 
43 p. $10.—Presents a collection of 16 essays on broad 
. issues in clinical psychology (eg. the relationship 
‘between assessment and therapy, psychology and the 
law) roles, models, and settings of the practicing 
К зу o ER 
ey n g of future clinical 
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lepressive symptoms. British Journal of 


9998. Sharfstein, Steven S.; Taube, Carl А. & 
Goldberg, Irving D. (NIMH, Alcohol, Drug Abuse, & 
Mental Health Administration, Rockville, MD) Private 
psychiatry and accountability: A response to the APA 
task force report on private practice. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan); Vol 132(1), 43-47.—Notes that 
the imminence of national health insurance makes it very 
important to determine the roles, efficiency, and effec- 
tiveness of both the private and the public sectors of 
mental health care. The difficulties in distinguishing 
public from private care are examined. Estimated 
distributions of care by type of provider are presented 
that differ from those of an American Psychiatric 
Association task force report on private practice. The 
need for objective research on the quality of care in both 
sectors and on the effectiveness of alternative mental 
health systems is noted, and it is suggested that public 
choices should be made on the basis of correct 
interpretations of reliable data and accountability t0 
those being served. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. З 

9999, Siuta, Jerzy. (Jagiellonian О, Psychological 
Inst, Cracow, Poland) [Problems of memory disorders 
caused by electroconvulsive treatment.] (Polh) Przeglad 
Psychologiczny, 1973, Vol 16(1), 29-48. f 

10000. Waxler, Nancy E. (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Boston) Culture and mental illness: A social 
labeling perspective. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Dec), Vol 159(6), 379-395.—Observations 
made by the author in Ceylon and by other practitioners 
in Africa suggest that the serious psychoses seen in these 
peasant systems are of short duration with an excel 
prognosis. Data from a study that followed treat 
schizophrenics in Mauritius are reviewed which a 
that clinical symptoms and social performance after | 
yrs were significantly better than a comparable group 0 
patients in Great Britain even though the Mauritian 
treatment was more limited. Several theories which have 
been developed to explain cross-cultural variations n 
types, rates, and outcomes of mental illness are on 
ined. An alternate theory is proposed which argh’ i 
societies do not cause different rates of mental ака 
or tolerate varying degrees of deviance; instead d 
respond differently to illness once it occurs. Dira d 
in societal response, in turn, account for difference s 
rates and outcome. The social labeling hee 6 
deviance is used to present concepts and hypoth ill 
explain how different societies mold the men 
person to match societal expectations. The role o 
systems of the society in this process is emphasi7e® 


10001. Winkleman, N. William & - € 
Pri i i ia, PA) The 
(Private practice, Philadelphia, bo vol 480) 


suggestion. Psychiatric Quarterly, ANE neral 
230-238.— Discusses the use of suggestion in ONT, 
medicine and contemporary psychotherapies. f the 
ered an outmoded form of treatment at the en unity 
19th century, suggestion is now used in comm riel 
mental health centers. These centers disp e the 
therapy, help, and advice to large portions 29 ref) 
population previously considered unreachable. ( 
—Journal abstract. 
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10002. Araoz, Daniel L. Marital transference. Journal 
of Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 55-63.—Sug- 
gests that marital transference embraces the unconscious 
elements in the marriage itself and in the process of 
marital therapy. In marriage, transferential distortions 
have developmental or perceptual origins. In the former, 
a distinction must be made between character object 
relations (COR) and symptom object relations (SOR) 
COR implies deep pathology in both spouses, whereas 
SOR suggests neurotic interaction at one level of the 2 
[еко The perceptually originated distortions 

ave reification as a common element. The ambivalence 
of the wife as a person and as a symbol is rejected so that 
the husband identifies with the ideal to which the wife or 
the marriage must conform. In the process of marital 
therapy, the distortions of the therapist also must be 
given special attention. (Spanish & French abstracts) (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10003. Bach, George R. (Inst of Group Psychothera- 
py, Los Angeles, CA) Creative exits: Fight- for 
divorcees. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Wonen in 
therapy: New psychotherapies for a changing society. New 
York NY: ВЕТО А xiii, 441 Е $15. 

10004. Beck, Aaron T. & Greenberg, Ruth L. (U 
Pennsylvania) Cognitive therapy with depressed wom- 
en. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: 
New psychotherapies for a changing society. New York, 
NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 p. $15. , 

10005. Bernstein, Douglas A. (Western Washington 
State Coll) Manipulation of avoidance behavior as a 
function of increased or decreased on repeat 
behavioral tests. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 896-900.—5 groupe of 
15 female undergraduates reporting fear of snakes 
participated in 2 behavioral avoidance tests employing а 
snake as the target object. 4 groups were first tested 
under low demand for рах and then under the 
same conditions or under 1 of 3 conditions of demand 
increase, mediated by instructions, mode of administra- 
tion, or both. The 5th group was tested under high, then 
low demand. Ss first tested under low demand show 
significantly more fear than those first tested under high 
demand. In addition, Ss in the demand-increase pur 
showed significant increases im а roach at the 2m 
behavior avoidance test, while Ss in е demand-decrenm 
group showed a significant reduction in approach. ife 
the repeated-measure conto E re tae no signifi 
cant changes. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
a 10006. Bertins, Juris L; Вобан ei Severy, 

wrence J. (U Kentucky) 
consensus in nete therapeutic Сето д 
сеа ав multivariate emm 2 

sychology, 1975(Feb), Vo! Pcr dr i 
the Bat yielded by several multivariate тущ 
(component analysis, canonical correlation, t Босе 
analysis) to examine intersource ment and disagree- 
ment in a nationwide sample of 79 {a pane 
dyads across pre-post data (converted to residual d 
gain scores) generated by gae therapists, us i 
Psychometrists on a total of 22 measures (e.g. MM 
Current Adjustment Rating Scale, and Psychiatric Status 


Schedule). 4 factors emerged from a principal compo- 
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nents analysis—changes in (a) patient-experienced dis- 
tress, (b) observable maladjustment, (c) impulse expres- 
sion, and (d) self-acceptance. It is s ted that 
кар «Шале studies are pier cen clarify fi 

types of intersource t and disagreement 
isolated in this study. The development of consensual 


measures of outcome is ig tesa for the systematic 
evaluation of the effects of diverse тува as interven- 


tions. (26 ref) self-acceptance. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10007. Betensky, Mala. Patterns of visual expression 
in art psychotherapy. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 
1(2), 121-129.—Describes the identification of cues and 
tracing of patterns in art work by patients in art 
рокро: Patients choose their medium for sponta- 
neous line drawings and also the size of the paper. 
Drawings are evaluated according to overall pattern, 
which may change characteristically over time, and 
persistent details or cues (e.g. a boy ting himself = 
as a small pos A pattern of ушы сора у Жн Ё 
express the S's personal co ity. patients | 
ае to his art work may be threefold: physical (eg. Ж 
a change of heartbeat); rational, as an integration of 
piecemeal thoughts about the self; and emotional, as _ 
strong and clear feelings evoked by the new rational | 
insigh.—R. Arnheim. 4 
10008. Bloch, Gottfried R. & Bloch, Noretta Hc 


[Psychotherapeutic interventions in г 
reactions.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol — 
7(5), 277-290.—Contends that the aim of therapy with — 
tients who have suffered a traumatic experience is 10 
рар them tolerate drastic emotional and 
impairments and to master as fast as the 
chological effects. Lack of motivation for treatment, 
resistance, difficulty in gaining insight, and 
actual situations may discourage 
therapist. The focal 


analytic 
1-2, 123-140.— Discusses the phenomenon of resistance, 
defined as the set of all those psychodynamic factors in 
the therapeutic process which prevent subconscious 
tendencies from reaching the conscious level. Types of 
resistance are classified into 12 categories and described 
in detail: (a) resistance in the form of suppression of 
repression, (b) compulsive withdrawal into health, (c) 
resistance through intensification of neurotic symptoms, 
(d) resistance by means of mental inhibitions, (с) willful 
disqualification of self, (f) resistance in the disguise of 
irrationality, (g) арен verbal communication, (h) 
insight as a form of resistance, (i) — to give 
up the comforts of therapy, (j) dissociation therapeutic — 
situation from real life, (k) resistance in the form of E 
underestimation of reality, and () transference eer * 
ance. Techniques for n ma various types ; 
resistance are discussed.—S. " 
Caetano, Donald F. (California State Coll, San 
10010. ( the presumption of 


: 10010-10023 


Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 
253-260.— Videotaped psychiatric interviews of a mental 
patient and a student were diagnosed by 36 psychiatrists 
| and 77 college students in an abnormal psychology class. 
Each sample was experimentally assigned to 2 groups. In 
| опе group it was suggested that both Ss were mental 
- patients. In the other it was suggested that both were 
_ paid participants. It was hypothesized that the suggestion 
of illness and the increased clinical experience of 
_ psychiatrists would lead to an increase in diagnostic 
scores. Results partially support this hypothesis, in that 
| suggestion and clinical experience led to significantly 
' higher scores in all but 1 case. Also discussed are the 
- effects of the appearances of the Ss in the tapes. (19 ref) 
_ Journal abstract. 
Я 10011. Cancrini, E. & Tedini, С. (U Rome, Italy) [The 
_ concept of denial.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 9(3), 173-184.— Discusses the problem of resistance 
in establishing personal rapport. 
ч 10012. Chuc, Wassily. (О Federal de Goiás, Brazil) 
-. [Psychotherapy of the psychoses: Evaluative analysis.] 
(Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 
21(1), 23-3l.—Argues that psychiatry is the only 
discipline properly equipped to diagnose and treat 
psychoses. Classical лон techniques, however, 
are viewed as too inflexible and restricted in application. 
Selective use of a wide "psychotherapeutic pool" of 
= techniques (medication, sociotherapy, re-education, etc) 
is recommended to maximize the patient's readaptation 
to life.—D. J. Clair. 
10013. de Vol, Thomas I. (U Missouri, Columbia) 


Ecstatic pentecostal prayer and meditation. Journal of 


Religion & Health, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 285-288.—The 
-. Pentecostal experience of altered consciousness resulting 
in "speaking in tongues” is described by a graduate 
student in psychology who was trained to use this 
method by age 11. It is likened to insights obtained b' 
|| ego рупор and Gestalt methods and is recommend- 
ed because it is available easily and at will if the 
individual is properly conditioned for its use. 
10014. Dougherty, Catherine A. (Villanova U, Coll of 
Nursing) Group art therapy: A Jungian approach. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol 13(3), 
229-236.—Reports an experiment in group art therapy 
for 5 nonverbal schizophrenic patients. Theoretical 
questions concerning the application of Jung's theories 
to the interpretation of patients’ art work are discussed. 
10015. Ellis, Albert. (Inst for Advanced Study in 
- Rational E cuotlierapy, New York, NY) The treatment 
— of sex and love problems in women. In V. Franks & V. 
Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a 
hanging society. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 
|. xiii, 441 p. $15. Je 
10016. Fabrikant, Benjamin. (Fairleigh Dickinso: 
|. Тһе psychotherapist and the female nu ves 
tions, misperceptions and change. In V. Franks & V. 
Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a 
chan ing de New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 
xiii, 441 p. $15. 
| 10017. Farkas, Paul. Case report using aides in 
= hypnotherapy. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(12), 1402-1403.— De- 
Scribes a technique used to transfer a patient under 
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hypnosis to the control of an aide to carry out technical 
tasks. The method allows for the most efficient use of 
professional time by making optimum use of ancillary 
personnel, while patients are under hypnosis. The case of 
a 2l-yrold male who required contact lenses for 
occupational purposes, but who feared to wear them, is 
discussed to illustrate the technique.—Journal abstract. 

10018. Fiske, Donald W. (U Chicago) A source of 
data is not a measuring instrument. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 20-23.— Discusses a 
study by J. I. Berzins et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) which 
used a national sample and made multiple analyses of 
data on the outcome of psychotherapy. While they 
appropriately stress the disagreements among sources of 
data, their hope for a remedy is futile. A source of data 
yields observations from a distinctive role providing 
distinctive experience. When an observer representing à 
source makes judgments about the complex variables of 
interest to current psychotherapeutic theory, he is 
actively processing his own experience. His observations 
may agree fairly well with parallel observers representing 
that source, but will not agree as well with observers 
from other sources. Nearly exact agreement can be 
obtained only from inanimate measuring instruments or 
from observers functioning like instruments—Joun 
abstract. 

10019. Fodor, Iris G. (New York U) The phobic 
syndrome in women: Implications for treatment. In V. 
Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New 
poco for a changing society. New York, NY: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 p. $15. 

10020. Folsom, James C. V A Hosp, Tuscaloosa, AL) 
Attitude therapy. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje Œa 
Law, psychiatry and the mentally disordered off si . 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, 14 р, 
$9.75.—Describes some basic principles of attitu с 
therapy, а type of behavior and attitude managemen 
which enables the patient to change his maladapiig 
behavior patterns and develop self-determination. Im i 
cations of attitude therapy for mental health facility 
goals and staff-patient relationships are discussed. 

10021. Franks, Violet & Burtle, Vasanti (Eds.). hes: 
in therapy: New psychotherapies for a changing soc 15. 
New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, ue н 

10022. Garetz, Floyd К. (U Minnesota, | 
School) The psychiatrist's involvement with Б 
patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975000) ists 
132(1), 63-65.—Studied, via questionnaire, psychia Bi 
involvement with older patients in relation ond 
psychiatrists’ ages and the nature of their ractices. 
from 184 respondents (91% of those polled) show 
older psychiatrists see a higher proportion of 
patients, advocate more comprehensive trea! 
find older patients more interestin, and 
Psychiatrists in general psychiatry an 
primarily inpatient practice see the largest 
older patients.—Journal abstract. tion, 

10023. Gordon, Rosemary. Reflections on crea! ў 
therapy and communication. Art Psychother 
1973(Fal), Vol 102), 109-112.—Of the 4 stages © ion, 
creative rocess—preparation, incubation, Шш ol 
and verification—the Ist and 4th require the Я за 
conscious еро functions, whereas the 21 an 
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demand surrender of ego control and tolerance of doubt, 
anxiety, and awe. The latter 2 stages are the truly 
creative ones and call for aloneness, silence, and 
noninterpretation without loss of contact between 
patient and analyst.—R. Arnheim. 

10024. Góhler, Irene & Ohms, Ute. (Klinik für 
Kinderneuropsychiatrie der Karl-Marx-U, Leipzig, E 
Germany) [Riding: A therapeutic possibility for neurop- 
sychiatry in childhood?] (Germ) Mene Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Apr), Vol 260), 
248-249.—Reports favorable therapeutic results from 
training in horseback riding given to a group of 6 
emotionally disturbed children 8-18 yrs old. It is 
reported that the closely supervised riding sessions 
caused rapid reduction in anxiety, increase in self- 
reliance, and improved contact with others. 

10025. Haas, Monika & Haas, Wolfgang. (Universitüt- 
snervenklinik des Bereichs Medzin (Charité) de Hum- 
boldt U, Berlin, E Germany) [Occurrence of a change of 
symptoms during individual therapy for neurosis.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1974(Apr), Vol 26(4), 231-235.—Speculates on 
c anging ЗУ ШЫ of neurosis after individual therapy 
begins. Reduction of anxiety is easier to see than is 
progress in other neurotic syndromes. 

10026. Hanson, Barbara. (Foxborough State Hosp, 
MA) Black process in clinically depressed women: A 
conceptual framework for . Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 163-171.—Emphasizes the 
importance of considering black patients in their current 
social context. Observations were made of 6 black 
outpatients treated at Boston State Hospital for periods 
of 9 mo to 2 yrs. Patients were moderately to severely 
depressed, and were assigned at random to weekly 
psychotherapy. The importance of understanding Ben- 
nett’s conception of black process as an extension of 
diagnostic skill is stressed. —: s Со a ra ee 

10027. Henderson, Joseph . G. Jung In 
Francisco, CA) The picture method in Jungian psy- 
chotherapy. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 10), 
135-140.— The picture meth recommended by en er 
a means of expanding consciousness is distin; ed 
from purely unconscious projections in automatic 
doodling as well as from counterproductive indulgence 
in art for art's sake. More like a true artist, the patient 
relies on a broader range of mental — 
represent archetypal themes, such as the descent 0 
night-world or the synthesis symbolized by mandal h 
Examples from psychiatric practice are compared ev 
Jung's own mural paintings ie the work of a self-taugh 
black woman artist.—R. Arnheim. 

10028. Hudson, Wayne C. transference and 
resistance to after care.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia- 
trie, 1973, Vol 6(6), 427-433.—Investigated negative 
transference and rejection of aftercare in reg iiiter! 
patients. Ss in Exp I were 57 1-51 yr old diagn ез 
Schizophrenics discharged about 6 wks prior to the 
study; 62% had neither kept their appointment nor 
arranged for a new one. Ss in Exp Il were M 
Schizophrenic, 18-44 yr old patients who had been 
treated clinically 3-5 times but had not т я 
aftercare appointments in between admissions. Separate 
interviews of patients and persons in whose custody they 
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had been released revealed that 6 Ss disliked their doctor. 
and felt that he would not help them, 7 did not feel the| 
need for additional help, and | could not come for job 
related reasons. According to family members 9 Ss 
became very agitated (2 even violent) when the aftercare 
appointment was mentioned and refused to keep it, 2 
lied that the doctor had called the appointment optional 
and unnecessary, 2 family casei ai believed that no 
further help was needed by the patient, and 1 pap 
whether to go or not was up to the patient. Results 
an active resistance to aftercare rather than indifference, 
apathy, low motivation, or paranoid trends. It is stated 
that the principal factor causing the resistance is angi | 
unresolved negative transference which could defeat the f) 
effect чав ааг n) and a 
impossible. ( ish sum: ) (16 4 A 

10029. Kirsh, Barbara. (Educational Testing S 
Princeton, NJ) Consciousness groups as 
for women. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women 

yy: New . 


Washington, DC) The Curandero’ 


peutic integration of folk and 
Journal of ry, 1975(Јап), Vol 132(1), 8 
— Discusses alternative methods for dealing with 


‚ 2 case reports are p 
xioua- American МИН 
of healing, 


approach are discussed, and it is suggested 
considerations can be successfully incorpora 
treatment. plan et optimum benefit for the 
ient.—Journal abstract. 

аз. Krüger, Helmut, (Hannover U of Medicine, 
Psychiatric CN Germany) Donne — and 
therapy concepts social psychiatry. Germ) Nerven: 
arzt, 1972(Api — Discusses theories 
of leadership 


psychiatry, 


illness in 


cognitive 
Р; wd Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Sum), 
Vol 1102), 102.—Proposes a theory of behavior that 
postulates a cognitive mediational model of affective: 
. The model suggests therapeutic strategies 
other than those derived from a nonmediational (class 
cal conditioning) paradigm of aberrant behavior, Evi- 
dence is offered to support the view that H. J. Eysenck 
and J. Wolpe are wrong in maintaining that the genesis qi 
df traumatic neuroses is paradigmatic neurotic” 
disorders in general. According to ¢ 
most deviant responses are acqui х 
verbal domos n and by modeling and і 
rather than Ki traumati 
conditioning. By 


restructuring" i 1 ‹ 
treating phobie 
required to overcome са 


3: 10010-10023 


ournal of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 15(3), 
53-260.—Videotaped psychiatric interviews of a mental 
atient and a student were diagnosed by 36 psychiatrists 
nd 77 college students in an abnormal psychology class. 
tach sample was experimentally assigned to 2 groups. In 
ne group it was suggested that both Ss were mental 
atients. In the other it was suggested that both were 
aid participants. It was hypothesized that the suggestion 
f illness and the increased clinical experience of 
sychiatrists would lead to an increase in diagnostic 
cores. Results partially support this hypothesis, in that 
uggestion and clinical experience led to significantly 
ghe scores in all but | case. Also discussed are the 
ffects of the appearances of the Ss in the tapes. (19 ref) 
-Journal abstract. 

10011. Cancrini, E. & Tedini, G. (U Rome, а?) [Тһе 
oncept of denial.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1914(Ѕрг), 
fol 9(3), 173-184.— Discusses the problem of resistance 
n establishing personal rapport. 

10012. Chuc, Wassily. (U Federal de Goiás, Brazil) 
| ру of the psychoses: Evaluative ] 
Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 
(1), 23-3l.—Argues that psychiatry is the only 
liscipline properly equipped to diagnose and treat 
»sychoses. Classical оша techniques, however, 
ire viewed as too inflexible and restricted in application. 
selective use of a wide “psychotherapeutic pool" of 
echniques (medication, sociotherapy, re-education, etc) 
s recommended to maximize the patient’s readaptation 
o life-—D. J. Clair. 

10013. de Vol, Thomas I. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Ecstatic | prayer and meditation. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 285-288.— The 
Pentecostal experience of altered consciousness resulting 
in "speaking in tongues" is described by a graduate 
student in psychology who was trained to use this 
method by age 11. It is likened to insights obtained b 
g0 Po chology and Gestalt methods and is recommend- 

ў use it is available easily and at will if the 
individual is properly conditioned for its use. 

10014. ‚ Catherine A. (Villanova U, Coll of 
Nursing) Group art therapy: A J approach. 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol 13(3), 
229-236.—Reports an experiment in group art therapy 
for 5 nonverbal schizophrenic patients. Theoretical 
questions concerning the application of Jung's theories 

the interpretation of patients' art work are discussed. 
_ 10015. Ellis, Albert. (Inst for Advanced Study in 
Rational К amy. New York, NY) The treatment 
у sex and problems in women. In V. Franks & V. 
Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a 

ing society. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 


ii, 441 p. $15. 
10016 Fabrikant, Benjamin. (Fairleigh Dickinson U 
The psychotherapist and the de pen Perce 
tions, misperceptions and change. In V. Franks & V. 
Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a 
chan, ing qu New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 
xiii, 441 p. $15. 
. 10017. Farkas, Paul. Case report usi aides in 
hypnotherapy. Journal of the meri D tometric 
Association, 1974(Dec), Vol 45(12), 1402-1403.—De- 
a technique used to transfer a patient under 
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hypnosis to the control of an aide to carry out technical 
tasks. The method allows for the most efficient use of 
professional time by making optimum use of ancillary 
personnel, while patients are under hypnosis. The case of 
а 2l-yr-old male who required contact lenses for 
occupational purposes, but who feared to wear them, is 
discussed to illustrate the technique.—Journal abstract, 

10018. Fiske, Donald W. (U Chicago) A source of 
data is not a measuring instrument. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 20-23.— Discusses a 
study by J. I. Berzins et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 5) which 
ү a national sample and made multiple analyses of 
data on the outcome of psychotherapy. While they 
appropriately stress the disagreements among sources of 
data, their hope for a remedy is futile. A source of data 
yields observations from a distinctive role providing 
distinctive experience. When an observer representing à 
source makes judgments about the complex variables of 
interest to current psychotherapeutic theory, he is 
actively processing his own experience. His observations 
may agree fairly well with parallel observers representing 
that source, but will not agree as well with observers 
from other sources. Nearly exact agreement can be 
obtained only from inanimate measuring instruments or 
from observers functioning like instruments.—Journal 
abstract. 

10019. Fodor, Iris G. (New York U) The phobic 
syndrome in women: Implications for treatment. In V. 
Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New 
psychotherapies for a changing society. New York, NY: 


Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 p. $15. 
10020. Folsom, James C. (YA Hosp, Tuscaloosa, AL) 
Attitude therapy. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), 


Law, hiatry and the mentally disordered off fender: 1. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, MT р. 
$9.75.—Describes some basic principles of аш 
therapy, а type of behavior and attitude managemen 
which enables the patient to change his malscapsue 
behavior gate and develop self-determination. D: 
cations of attitude therapy for mental health faci ity 
goals and staff-patient relationships are discussed. 
10021. Franks, Violet & Burtle, Vasanti (Eds.). Women 
in therapy: New pies for a changing soe 
New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 441 Pii cal 
10022. Garetz, Floyd K. (U Minnesota, M Pe 
School) The psychiatrist's involvement with T 
. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975an), I 
132(1), 63-65.—Studied, via questionnaire, psychia E 
involvement with older patients in relation dr 
pomas ages and the nature of their practices. dit 
rom 184 respondents (91% of those polled) жну: idet 
older psychiatrists see a higher proportion 0! m 
patients, advocate more comprehensive treaties inp 
find older patients more interesting and ge A 
Psychiatrists in general psychiatry and those who sa 
primarily inpatient practice see the largest proporti 
older patients.—Journal abstract. tion, 
10023. Gordon, Rosemary. Reflections on crea? ^ 
and communication. Art Psychotherapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol 1(2), 109-112.—Of the 4 stages of t 
creative pr ration, incubation, illuminat o 
and verification—the Ist and 4th require the use 


conscious ego functions, whereas the 2nd and 3rd 
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demand surrender of ego control and tolerance of doubt, 
anxiety, and awe. The latter 2 stages are the truly 
creative ones and call for aloneness, silence, and 
noninterpretation without loss of contact between 
patient and analyst.—R. Arnheim. 

10024. Göhler, Irene & Ohms, Ute. (Klinik für 
Kinderneuropsychiatrie der Karl-Marx-U, Leipzig, E 
Germany) [Riding: A therapeutic possibility for neurop- 
sychiatry in childhood?] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Apr), Vol 26(4), 
248-249.—Reports favorable therapeutic results from 
training in horseback riding given to a group of 6 
emotionally disturbed children 8-18 yrs old. It is 
reported that the closely supervised riding sessions 
caused rapid reduction in anxiety, increase in self- 
reliance, and improved contact with others. 

10025. Haas, Monika & Haas, Wolfgang. (Universitat- 
snervenklinik des Bereichs Medzin (Charité) de Hum- 
boldt U, Berlin, E Germany) [Occurrence of a change of 
symptoms during individual therapy for neurosis.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie 1974(Apr), Vol 26(4), 231-235.—Speculates on 
changing symptoms of neurosis after individual therapy 
begins. Reduction of anxiety is easier to see than Is 
progress in other neurotic syndromes. 

10026. Hanson, Barbara. (Foxborough State Hosp, 
MA) Black process in clinically depressed women: A 
conceptual framework for practice. Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 163-171.—Emphasizes the 
importance of considering black patients in their current 
social context Observations were made of 6 black 
outpatients treated at Boston State Hospital for periods 
of 9 mo to 2 yrs. Patients were moderately to severely 
depressed, and were assigned at random to weekly 
psychotherapy. The importance of understanding Ben- 
nett’s conception of black process as an extension of 
diagnostic skill is stressed.—S. R. Stein. 

10027. Henderson, Joseph L. (C. G. Jung Inst, San 
Francisco, CA) The picture method in Jungian psy- 
chotherapy. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 10), 
135-140.—The picture meth recommended by Juni Es 
a means of expanding consciousness 15 distinguishes 
from purely unconscious projections 1n automatic 
doodling as well as from counterproductive indulgence 
in art for art's sake. More like a true artist, the patient 
relies on a broader range of mental resources o 
represent archetypal themes, such as the descent HEC 
night-world or the synthesis symbolized [УАШ 
Examples from psychiatric practice are compan ges 
Jung's own mural paintings and the work of a self- 
black woman artist.—R. Arnheim. tive transference а nd 


10028. Hudson, Wayne C. [Nega É гу 
resistance to after care.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia 


rie, 197. 4271-433.—Investiga! ed negative 
trie, 1973, Vol 6(6), 42 Investigated У 
an: ‹ section of aftercare in schizo hrenic 
transference and rejection f To Ыр я 


atients. Ss іп Exp I were 57 1-51 y А 
о discharged about 6 wks prior n m. 
study; 62% had neither kept their appointmen or 
arranged for a new One. Ss in Exp II "m 
Schizophrenic, 18-44 yr old patients who had ae 
treated clinically 3-5 times but had not kept their 
aftercare ар ointments in between admissions. Separate 
interviews Рр patients and persons п whose custody they 
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had been released revealed that 6 Ss disliked their doc 
and felt that he would not help them, 7 did not feel t 
need for additional help, and 1 could not come for j 
related reasons. According to family members 9 $ 
became very agitated (2 even violent) when the aftercare 
appointment was mentioned and refused to keep it, 2 8 
lied that the doctor had called the appointment optional | 
and unnecessary, 2 family members had believed that nc 
further help was needed by the patient, and 1 said that 
whether to go or not was up to the patient. Results revei 
an active resistance to aftercare rather than indifferen 
apathy, low motivation, or paranoid trends. It is sta ed | 
that the principal factor causing the resistance is 
unresolved negative transference which could defeat 
effect of the treatment or make therapy and analy 
impossible. (English suminar) (16 ref)—T. Fisher. 
10029. Kirsh, Barbara. (Educational Testing 
Princeton, NJ) Consciousness raising groups as ti 
for women. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Wo 


— Discusses 
illness in [унон А 


considerations can be success 
treatment. plan x optimum bene 
ient.—Journal abstract. ШЕ. 
ран 01, Krüger, Helmut. (Hannover U of Medicine, |- 
Psychiatric Clinic, W Germany) [Leadership styles and | 
therapy in social psychiatry.] (Germ) Nerven- |: 
arzt, 1972(Арг), Vol 43(4), 181-188.— Discusses theories | | 
of leadership roles, strategies, and concepts of therapy in | 
social psychiatry, and reviews recent and contemporary 
trends in group treatment therapy, particularly therapeu- | 
tic communities. (65 ref)—T. Fisher. $ 
10032. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Rutgers State U, New | 
Brunswick) Desensitization and cognitive. restructuring. | 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1974(Sum 
Vol 11(2), 98-102.—Proposes a theory of behavior 


cognitive mediational m 


rather than by traumatic or SU 
conditioning. By ani fs 
restructuring" instead of "syste 

treating phobic conditions, the men пит! 
required to overcome each phobia оррей 


0032-10043 


beard of “cognitive restructuring” are 
trated by a case dialogue.—C. P. McCreary. 

10033. Ládgero Pires, Luiz. [Reactions of to 
chiatric diagnosis and treatment.] (Port) Jornal 
eiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 21(1), 147-156. 
izes the cases of 5 adult female inpatients. 
and treatment factors which are viewed as the 
ief causes of change in the behavior of these patients 

discussed. 


10034. Leedy, Jack J. & Rapp, Elaine. (Poetry 
apy Ctr, New York, NY) Poetry and some 
nks to art therapy. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 
(2), 145-151.—As a supplement to therapy, patients are 
to write and read poetry. Poems from English and 
ican literature are selected for the relief of 
nia, anxiety, or depression. Rhythm as well as 
tent contribute to the effect. Poems written by 
nts can serve cero d (e.g. to indicate suicidal 
dencies), or therapeutically to help diffuse and 
netimes resolve conflicts. In art workshops for creative 
growth, art activity has been found to trigger spontane- 
Ous poetry writing by some participants, indicating a link 

1 een verbal and visual media.—R. Arnheim. 
- 10035. Leigh, Hoyle. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Ps py of a suicidal, terminal cancer patient. 
Unternational Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1974(Spr), 
Vol 5(2), 173-182—Presents the case history and 
chotherapeutic course of a terminal cancer patient 
Bom her suicide attempt to her eventual death from 
cancer. The discussion is focused on the therapy which 
ed the communication barrier that had caused the 
ide attempt. The role of the therapist as facilitator of 
munication in the family and educator of the family 
regarding the illness is described, and the psychological 
s of the terminal patient are considered—R. M. 


! 


л. 
10036. Liegner, Evelyn. (Private practice, Great Neck, 
| The silent . Psychoanalytic Review, 
4(Sum), Vol 61(2), 229-245.— Discusses the multiple 
5 of silence for the patient, as a resistance and as 
mmunication. While initially considered by Freud as 
resistance to transference, a broader understanding of 
се suggests a variety of techniques suited to the 
ticular needs of the patient. 3 case presentations 
te a ird of ways for treating the silent patient. 


B. Smit 
10037. Longin, Harold E. (Weston State Hosp, WV) 
lion of sym ic behaviors. Journal of Con- 
ting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
$12-818.—Used a multidimensional scaling technique, 
INDSC underlying structure 18 
avioral and 18 nonbehavioral clinical psychologists 

to 73 symptomatic behaviors descriptive of a wide 

е of psychopathology. 2 partially related dimensions 

ed to account for the obtained configuration: 
"sion 1 was labeled psychotic-neurotic, and Di- 

sion 2 was labeled turning within oneself-turning to 


: } i in the structure the 
ided the diagnostic ‘Cues were observed, suggesting 
е clinician's theoretical persuasion is not a critical 
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discriminator of the way he or she views symptoms. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10038. Lorion, Raymond P. (Temple U) Social class, 
treatment and ons. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 920. 
—Administered the Mental Health Attitude Survey 
(MHAS) to 90 white outpatient psychotherapy clinic 
applicants from middle, working, and unskilled socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) levels. Findings suggest that prior 
assumptions about differences in help-seeking attitudes 
and treatment expectations among SES groups must be 
carefully reevaluated, since no significant effects for sex, 
SES, or interactions were found on any MHAS dimen- 
sion. 


10039. Loveless, J. & Brody, Helen M. 
(William Paterson Coll) cognitive base of psychoth- 
erapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 


1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 133-137.— Discusses the role of 
information and the cognitive elaboration of problem- 
solving skills as the basis of patient gains in psychothera- 
py. It is suggested that the proper approach in therapy is 
an active, problem-oriented, cognitive restructuring of 
the client's difficulties. Techniques for such an interven- 
tion are outlined. The role of pertinent cognitive analysis 
as described by A. Ellis and G. Kelly is suggested as the 
basis of an intelligent psychotherapeutic paradigm.—C. 
P. McCreary. 

10040. Maduro, Renaldo J. & Martinez, Carlos F. (U 
California, Medical Ctr, Langley Porter Мотора 
tric Inst, San Francisco) Latino dream analysis: r- 
tunity for confrontation. Social Casework, 1974(Oct), Vol 
55(8), 461-469.—Reports that in clinical work with 
Latinos, aspects of fengian dream theory and analytic 
technique have been found especially useful. Dran 
analysis is 1 aspect of the work of self-actualization an 
Jung's humanistic e else i chology. 3 types 
of duane by Latinos are described. When therapeutic 
modalities are made culturally relevant, strong working 
alliances and intense commitment to growth often 
follow.—M. W. Linn. idt Italy) 

10041. Malageli-T: M. et al. ( ome, 
[Family perm work of denial.] bes 
Rivista di Psichiatria, 1974(Spr), Vol 93), 161-172. 
—Contends that much of the strange, incomprehensibl et 
and pathological behavior observed in family psycho! Г 
егару can be understood as the workings of жим 

10042. Michael Н. & Goldman, SAID 
(Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan Detroit, 

: Integrating relationship а 
а . Clinical Social И Ad 
4(Sum), Vol 2(2), 96—104.— Discusses similarities 
differences dur relationship therapy and behaviors 
therapy in terms of reinforcement and relationship. a 
2 methods are shown to involve both aspects ! 
treatment, though the emphasis differs. i) A 

10043. Marlin, William. (Camden County Coll) А 
portrait through poetry and drawing. American ош 
of Art Therapy, 19T4(Apr), Vol 13(3), 231-249. Repo? 
on the case of a 39-yr-old terminal cancer patient el 
attempted to deal with the emotional problems s б 
situation through her and drawings. The wor k 
the Creative Arts Rehabilitation Center in New Yor 
City is also described. 
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10044. Marshall, Robert J. (Westchester Psychiatric 
Group, Yorktown Heights, NY) Meeting the resistances 
of delinquents. Psychoanalytic Review, 1974(Sum), Vol 
6102), 295-304.—Describes interventions in individual 
therapy that do not rely on interpretation or confronta- 
tion. Techniques of joining the patient's resistance 
facilitated treatment. Joining with the defense is ex- 
plained as siding with the parental covert message ina 
double-bind situation. Making this covert message overt, 
in the transference, allows the confusion and anxiety of 
the patient to be lifted. Total milieu involvement in 
playing out planned roles is discussed. (20 ref)—B. 
Smith. 

10045. Martin, Fred W. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Therapeutic recreation practice: A philosophic 
overview. Journal of Leisurability, 974(Jan), Vol 1(1), 20- 
26.— Reviews the relatively recent development of recrea- 
tion therapy as a field in the treatment of the ill and disa- 
bled.4 basic approaches ranging from "fun and games" 
to education are described. It is suggested that the field 
should strive for a coherent therapeutic philosophy at 
this stage in its development. 

10046. Masnik, Ruth. (Metropolitan Hosp, New York, 
NY) Telling a schizophrenic patient his diagnosis. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 
452-457.— Discusses the effect on the patient of ac- 
knowledging to him that he has been diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. An illustrative case is presented to show 
how this knowledge and indent neo helped a Z 
old male patient mobilize himself and begin to lead a 
more productive and satisfying life. 

10047. McLean, Peter D. & Miles, James W. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Evaluation and 
the problem-oriented record in psychiatry. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 316), 622-625. 
— Considers that Both evaluation of treatment programs 
and the problem-oriented record (POR) are in vogue in 
psychiatry. Although the POR in its present form can 
enhance communication and organization, it is unlikely 
that it will contribute greatly to teaching, research, or to 
the development of treatment efficacy, since ese 
enterprises require evaluative information available only 
from patient follow-up, which is the cardinal feature 
missing from the POR. The inclusion of a follow-up 
component in the POR represents а natural extension of 
progress notes and is pragmatic enough tabevudboe А 
as part of routine practice. Q8 ref)—Journal ся 

10048. Menaker, Esther. (New York U) The nate 
of women in the light of psychoanalytic theory ms | 
emergence of a new view. In V. Franks & V. Burtle 
(Eds), Women in therapy: New po od. oe 
changing society. New York, NY: runner/Mazel, ] 


xiii, 441 p. $15. 
10049. Montagnes, Jet A ined дь 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, ee Or ie, ty 


dicating that approximately 


influential factor in outcome. 
therapists can effective! 
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all techniques are appropriate for use with all patient 
The importance of the fit of therapist, client, and the 
and its potential effect on outcome is stressed. 
Wright. ) 
10050. Mundy, Jean. (Long Island Ч) Femi 
therapy with lesbians and other women. Homosexia 
Counseling Journal, 1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 154-159. n 
amines differential approaches to problems of identity. in f | 
lesbians and other women from a feminist point of 
It is suspe that women should self-define themse 
rather than be defined in terms of their relationships 
other people. Feminist therapy is presented as a r 
advancing the aims of the feminist social movement 
the benefit of all.—Journal abstract. r 
10051. Neki, J. S. (All-India Inst of Medical Sci 
New Delhi) A reappraisal of the latio 
as a therapeutic paradigm. International Mental 
Research Newsletter, 1974(Sum), Vol 16(2), 2-7 
scribes the guru-chela (master-disciple) relati 
terms of its similarities with and differences fi 
classical Western therapist-patient relationship. 
voluntary associations wherein a master b 
change-seeker to dispel ignorance and the effect 
undesirable social conditioning. They differ 
that the guru-chela relationship encourages pe 
dependency, since the guru assumes total respon 
for leading the chela toward self-mastery through 
disciplines of persistence and silence. As à thera} 
aradigm, the guru-chela relationship ај 
suited to cultures valuing self-discipline rat er than 
expression, and creative harmony between individua’ 
and society, —C. A. Heikkinen. J 4 
10052. Neto, В. (Catholic U São Paulo, 


Faculty of Psychology, Brazil) Some со! 
negative thera „ American Journal 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 445-451.—1 bes 
the characteristics of a negative therapeutic reaction) 
shown by a male actor during psychotherapy. As long as 
was interpreted as the cause of this reaction, 


en i 1 
analysis did not progress. However, interpretation of the 
reaction as a communication of the patient's anxiety |. 


helped to crystallize the therapeutic evolution. 
РТ Polster Miriam. (Gestalt Training Ctr, San 


Diego, CA) Women in therapy: A Gestalt herapist" 


view. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), Women in x 
E 


New psychotherapies for a changing society. New Y 
NY: Brunner/ azel; 1974. xiii, 441 p. $15. T 
10054. Price-Williams, Douglass. (U California, | 
Angeles) Psychological experiment and anthropo 
The problem of categories. Ethos, 1974(Sum), Vol ^ 
95-114.— Discusses problems caused by the hes 
of logical categories which govern Western psyc olopa 
investigations to the study of other cultures. It 18) 
suggested that the conventional psychological disting- 
tions between intellect and emotion, abstract and 
concrete, and metaphor and fact are not unive 
viewed as important to the understanding of behavior. (4 


P 


H 
Norton, 1975. 287 p- $8.95. 
treatment of patients WI 


nvolves an active collaboration between professional, 
tient, and family to form a healing alliance. 14 case 
Histories are included to illustrate and clarify the 
psychiatric process and show how various forms of 
eatment affect family dynamics and relationships, how 
the family can participate in the planning of treatment 
goals, and how the family's attitude influences the 
соте of treatment. (бу p ref) 
-10056. Rice, David G.; Gurman, Alan S. & Razin, 
nd M. (U Wisconsin, Medical School, Madison) 
rapist sex, style, and theoretical orientation. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Dec), Vol 159(6), 
H3-421.—Analyzed the self-report questionnaires of 
ed in-therapy behaviors, demographic characteristics, 
theoretical ascriptions of 86 therapists (47 males and 
39 females) with diverse backgrounds and experience 
evels. "Style" factors obtained for this sample were 
npared with those from a previous sample of 
dominantly male therapists. Results indicate (a) a 
atively consistent set of style factors relating to self- 
о in-therapy behaviors emerging from the 2 
therapist samples; (b) significant style differences be- 
tween male and female therapists—women therapists 
reported themselves to be more varying in their therapy 
avior, less "anonymous" in therapy, and more 
judgmental; (c) experienced therapists were more orient- 
"toward historical material, showed more varied in- 
therapy behavior, and placed more emphasis on feelings 
than inexperienced therapists; and (d) the theoretical 
orientation of the therapist was related to differences in 
Self-reported in-therapy behaviors, along somewhat 
‘stereotyped lines. Evidence for the generalizability of 
‘self-reported to other-described behaviors was obtained. 
04 ref)—Journal abstract. 
|... 10057. Rosenfeld, David. [Drug addiction, narcissistic 
nnipotence, skin disorders, and corporal outline: 
s on group dialectics.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanali- 
1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 31(1-2), 365-402.—Presents a 
esis of concepts related to psychoanalytic aspects of 
ese problems, including transference and countertrans- 
nce. (18 ref) 
10058. Rubin, Judith A. (Point Park Coll) Mother- 
art sessions: 11. Education in the community. 
rican Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol 13(3), 
227.—Presents the 2nd part of a 2-part article 
ing with mother-child relations during sessions of 
sive art therapy. It is concluded that shared art 
riences are a useful tool in patient education and are 
ticularly important for the preschool child. 
0059. Skoda, C. & Gregová, L. (Vyzkumny üstav 
chiatricky, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Some of the 
els used in the assessment of therapeutic results in 
chiatry.] — (Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 
3(Apr), Vol 69(2), 65—71.— Presents a theoretical 
eme in which psychopathologies are conceptualized 
ISyCI - 
‚ and sociological perspectives. Differences E 
opathogenetic diagnoses used in medicine and the 
between the 


H 
| 
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model is viewed as the criterion of its validity. (Russian 
& English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

10060. Saffer, Jerry B. & Kelly, Gretchen L. (U 
Virginia, Medical Ctr) Treating the obese adolescent. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(2) 27-32.—De- 
scribes the theory and implementation of a treatment 
program at a clinic for obese adolescents. Because of its 
extreme dependency and social isolation, adolescence is 
considered a traumatic stage for obese youngsters. The 
program concentrated on 3 areas—nutrition, physical 
exercise, and psychotherapy. Psychotherapy was consid- 
ered an appropriate technique because it fosters the 
development of interpersonal skills, independence, and 
the sharing of common negative feelings, and because it 
has proved successful with adult obesity groups. The 
most salient initial finding was the absence of social and 
verbal skills among the adolescents. However, after 6 mo 
of participation, there was marked improvement in the 
development of these skills in addition to a significant 
weight loss. (16 ref)—F. Beyer. 

10061. Shor, Joel & Sanville, пора й € 
Angeles Society for Psychoanalytic chology, CA 
Erotic pe 5 a and alliances. in psychotherapeutic 
practice: Some clinical cues for preventing and repair- 
ing therapist-patient collusions. Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 83-95.— Presents 4 types of 
case material for discussion: (a) patients who report 
intercourse with a previous therapist; (b) patients who 
report that a previous therapist recommended inter- 
course with him; (c) patients who report seductive 
gestures by a previous therapist; and (d) patients who 
request or demand intercourse during therapy. Treat- 
ment approaches are offered which help deal with these 
issues.—S. R. Stein. 

10062. Siassi, Iradj. (Rutgers State U) Psychotherapy 
with women and men of lower classes. In V. Franks & 
V. Burtle (Eds), Women in therapy: New psychotherapies 
for a changing society. New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 
1974. xiii 441 p. $15. : 

10063. Steinmann, Anne. (Maferr Foundation, Male- 
Female Role Research, New York, NY) Cultural values, 
female role expectancies and therapeutic goals: Re- 
search and interpretation. In V. Franks & V. Burtle 
(Eds), Women in therapy: New sychotherapies De 
changing society. New York, NY: frunner/Mazel, 1974. 
xiii, 441 p. $15. Š U 

10064. Suedfeld, Peter & Ikard, Frederick F. ( 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Use of sonso 
deprivation in facilitating the reduction of cigarette 
smoking. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholog}, 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 888-895.—12 mo after a 2 
period in a socially isolated, monotonous environmen 
37 smokers aged 25-55 had reduced their rate О 
cigarette smoking by an average of 48%, compared uh 
16% for 35 control Ss. A smaller sample reported simu! 
results at the end of 24 mo. A set of antismoking 
messages had no permanent effect. Sensory mp 
can apparently be used as a powerful facilitator of po 
term behavioral change in human beings. (37 © 
—Journal abstract. f 

10065. Uemura, Akira. (Fukuoka U, e Me 
Medicine, Japan) [A case of the transient xxii 
breakdown of a depersonalized patient during 
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psychotherapeutic ргосеѕѕ.] (арп) Kyushu Neuro-psy- Ѕерагаќепеѕѕ. Art Psychotherapy, 197. Fal), Vol K 
chiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol 19(3-4), 213-218.—Reports the 131-133.—Presents ut А od 
case of a male patient from April 1971 to October 1973. young hospitalized schizophrenic as an example ese 
S was first diagnosed as suffering from chronic deperson- — patient's sense of separateness can be overcome by tl 
alization. The symptoms were thought to be based on2 sharing of imagery. The picture of his inner or 
defense mechanisms—defense of the oedipal feeling and experienced at different times as a delusion and- 
transference of pre-oedipal feelings—and the Ed reality, represents the patient's "way of being in a 
ment of these mechanisms was thought to be closely place at the time of judgment.” It is dominated by th 
related to the patient's experience with his parents. The eye of God and represents the marihuana plant as a ni 
goals of the initial phase of therapy were the patient's female figure rooted іп the ground. By communicatin; 
acceptance of the emotional support of the therapist and his complex delusional system to the therapist, hefi 
his realization of the defense mechanism. These goals, experienced the interest of another in his private world.’ 
however, were not achieved until later, because early іп —R. Arnheim. | 
the treatment the patient experienced ego-splitting and a 10070. Wilkins, Wallace. (U Maine, Orono) P 
transient psychotic breakdown. But as he recovered from ters of therapeutic imagery: Directions from 
his psychotic state, his depersonalization symptoms studies. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
disappeared; current progress in therapy and potential 1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 163-171.—Reviews and 
for recovery from his mental illness were shown. (English tizes case studies describing ИСО Ар im 
summary)—S. Ashida. techniques. Imagined scenes are classified in relation tof 
10066. Vaccaro, V. Michael. (Hahnemann Community presenting symptoms; symptoms are classified as 
Mental Health Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) Specific aspects of haviors, overt avoidance behaviors, or overt app 
the psychology of art denn Art Psychotherapy, behaviors. Imagery techniques are classified as involi 


Т. -89.—Art products, like dreams, attention shifts from symptom-related scenes 
Mai Lipi overt stimuli or toward other covert events. Ti 


externalize intrapsychic remnants, memory traces, ОГ 2 > > : 
somatic excitations. The more intense the patients described that show how techniques involvi 


athology, the stronger is the urge to discharge excitation shifts toward other covert events are а to redu 
р art PERRO Relevant spontaneous associations of overt behaviors. Instructed attention shiit e 
the patients to their art work, although helpful in from symptom-related scenes appears to 


interpretation, are difficult to obtain and may carry the necessary element in psychotherapeutic imagery; 


risk of further regression through threatening insight. McCreaty. Thomas [ 
When the patient pre not piedi the latent content 10071. Wise, н Po Ho 
of his art, he may use it as mere projective stimulus Psychiatric mei aq fr 
material. Therefore, standard Freudian M e of ра фо ional 
sexual symbols is recommended to gauge the patient's — ai SQ 
psychosexual development. Improvement obtained by 1974( у, ана 
interpreting 2 drawings is reported in the case of a 29-yr- Lu pe Edeni 
old schizophrenic man.—R. Arnheim. , an d ature 
10067. Van Krevelen, D. Arn. [Judo in the fra ice n icr 
of movement therapy: Results of an inquiry.] (Germ) buys Worden, 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1914, Vol 40(6), 221-229. н and 


—Homes for morons do not reject judo as advisable c "m тн 
іпі instituti hefeeble-mind- Religion & Healt 
movement training, but institutions pe ten ant pao E M fatsins that ps 


ed do so because their patients lack self-1 wt 
control, MA them Vangerous to their environment пат similar, 
The advantages—motor control, improvement of e ol y m 
defense and self-esteem—can be acquired by other an pod. e As 
bette: Е Р : 

10068. Vymétal, J. (Krajsky üstav národního zdravi, yas sg b 
urea Cio [Nondrectve "бересіз constituents at least, confession — dus 
chotherapie" according to ee | 69(2), chotherapy promises a more effective ordering of their 
CeskaslovenskaPayehatie Лр a at 274 lives than iler method alone.—F. A. Hardt. 


A 
iati inny. (Stanford U, 
regular working session of the Psychiatric Association in Irvin PA Wee y ( qo 
Prague. R. Tausche's team in Hamburg bases its work in agentes eee r: A twice а 
C. Rogers client-centered therapy. They emphasize А о 
verbalization of emotional еа реса золату 
ositive re; for the client, and emotion; n journals o 
m part ps therapist The nondirective method is boxes р pa psy 
considered more optimistic, constructive, scientific, in al уре pba ру, 
successful, and rapid than other. psychotherapeutic sean р eed ipe 
systems. (Russian & English summaries)—V. Fischmann. — professio and Petre of the psy 
10069. Wadeson, Harriet. (NIMH, ‘Adult Psychiatry to examine 


Branch, Psychiatric Assessment Section, Bethesda, MD) ence. 


It is suggeste 


10074-10081 


0074. Young, Gregory G. Programmed 
therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
(Jul), Vol 28(3), 369-382.—Discusses programed 
hotherapy (PPT)—a psychotherapeutic technique 
їз to the patient a series of personally 
icant problems and appropriate solutions from 
ng alternatives for his consideration and response. 
problems are derived from the patient's own 
nostic interviews and from a library of like problems 
ned from the treatment of similar patients. It is 
1 ized that this is only a tool, a component of the 
to chotherapeutic process. Clinical impressions of 
fits value and helpfulness are presented through case 
examples. In PPT the earliest prescription produces ап 
derstandable rationale concerning the etiology of the 
tient’s problems. The fact of alternatives being 
nted in addition to the usual insight is another 
gnificant aspect of this method. Resistances or defen- 
ive mechanisms encountered in other уры of psychoth- 
are also present in this method. Observations, 
ts of ratings, and follow-up on 100 patients are 
nted.—R. S. Albin. 
10075. Yusin, Alvin S. (U Southern California, 


response model. American Journal of Psy- 
therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 409-417.—Describes a 
1odel to analyze situations which disrupt the equilibri- 
between individuals and their environment. Respon- 
es used in interpersonal interactions are neutralizing 
behaviors and conceptualizations of reassuring ideas. 
Il This kind of analysis of stress clearly defines the patient's 
JM life situation and responses to it, thereby allowing the 
ierapist to focus more easily on the crisis in the patient's 
е usual adaptive mechanisms which maintain 
гішп between patient and environment are de- 
Interventions in the areas of defined stresses, 
tivations, and responses that can be used to restore 
individual to his previous level of functioning are 
ested. Case examples of 16 patients are presented to 
mstrate the usefulness of this model.—R. S. Albin. 


"sychotherapy, 1973(Fal), Vol 1(2), 101-108.—Describes 
method of examining and interpreting spontaneous 
ntings by patients as to the integration and disintegra- 
n of solor organization, which discloses a correspond- 
state of e 


Д lor integra- 
patient's capacity to cope 
les illustrate the procedure. 


serves as an index of the 
ith his problem. Brief exampl 
6 Eu frega 
[ 2 in, Leonard. (Glasser Inst i 
"Therapy, Los Angeles, CA) псе therapy d pa 
isons. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, 
chiatry and the mentally disordered offender: I. Spring. 
d, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. 8975. 
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10078. Adler, Sheldon. (U Pittsburgh, Medical School, 
Montefiore Hosp) Methyldopa-induced decrease in 
mental activity. /А МА: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1974(Dec), Vol 230(10), 1428-1429.—Re- 
ports the cases of 5 professional people, including 3 
physicians, an engineer, and an accountant, who experi- 
enced severe changes in mental acuity. These changes 
included lack of concentrating ability, amnesia-like 
episodes, difficulty in simple calculations, and problems 
in reading. Each was taking methyldopa at normal 
dosages, and when treatment with this drug was 
discontinued the mental symptoms disappeared within 
96 hrs. These cases emphasize the importance of 
questioning patients taking methyldopa about difficulties 
in mentation.—Journal abstract. 

10079. Airaksinen, E. M. (U Helsinki, Finland) 
Tryptophan treatment of infants with Down's syndrome. 
Annals of Clinical Research, 1974(Feb), Vol 6(1), 33-39. 
—S-hydroxytryptophan (SHTP) has been reported to 
increase the muscle tone and the blood 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine (5НТ) content in infants with Down's syndrome 
(DS). In this study levotryptophan (10-50 mg/kg/day) 
was given chronically for up to 2 yrs to 9 newborn 
infants with DS. 14 untreated infants with DS served as 
controls. The muscle tone of tryptophan-treated Ss with 
DS improved most clearly during the Ist half year of life. 
During the Ist yr the mean level of SHT in the platelet- 
rich plasma of treated Ss was significantly higher than 
that in untreated controls but did not reach the level 
found in 22 healthy infants. Side-effects resembling those 
of SHTP occurred, and 1 of the 9 patients developed an 
infantile spasm syndrome. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10080. Altman, Harold; Evenson, Richard C.; Sletten, 
Ivan W. & Cho, Dong Won. (U Missouri, Medical 
School) Computer prediction of psychotropic drug 
assignment in state mental facilities: Effect of eliminat- 
ing alcoholics from the study sample. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(11), 505—508.—Stud- 
ied utilization of a computer to assign psychotroni 
drugs based on statistical models. A mue of 3, a 
inpatients from 8 state institutions were analyzed and al 
those diagnosed as alcoholic were excluded. This 
resulted in a final sample size of 2,092 patients. Data 
available for analysis consisted of the 11-item Auton 
ed Mental Status checklist filled out within a few days p 
admission, 73 demographic variables collected as admis 
sion face sheet information, and an admission E 
A stepwise discriminant analysis was performed. Kes с 
confirmed the hypothesis that patients assigned ш: 
tranquilizers consisted of 2 distinct subgroups, Опе 9 
which consisted of diagnosed alcoholics. It was юш 
that minor tranquilizer assignment to nonalcoho* 
inpatients was a virtually random procedure. The [mm S 
ability of predicting psychotropic drug assignment wi 
Venu model was саев supported.—R. д 

un. 

10081. ‚ B. R; Presly, Ai Reid, A. H. & 
Stevenson, I. H. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp, Scotland 
The effects of hypnotics on imipramine treatmen 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(3), 267-274—Meas- 
ured plasma imipramine (IMI) and desmethylimipré 
mine concentrations and depression ratings over 4 3w 
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period in 3 groups of depressed inpatients (№ = 34) 
given standard doses of IMI. The Ist group received IMI 
alone, and the others either amylobarbitone or nitrazep- 
am in addition as a night sedative. Plasma antidepressant 
levels were consistently higher in the group receiving no 
hypnotic but only significantly so in the case of total IMI 
in the IMI-alone group compared to the group receiving 
IMI plus amylobarbitone. The interindividual differ- 
ences in plasma levels were large. There was no 
difference between the groups with regard to changes in 
depression, sleep, or side effects. From a clinical point of 
view, there is no evidence from this study of adverse 
effects of these drugs given in combination nor any 
evidence to suggest that the dosage of IMI given should 
be adjusted when administered along with either of the 
hypnotics studied.—Journal abstract. 

10082. Ban, T. A. et al. (World Health Organization 
Training Program in Biological Psychiatry, McGill U, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) New drug developments in 
the Latin Americas: Argentina, Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Panama. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(7, Sect 2), 33-36.—Describes the geography, popula- 
tion, остаци treatment, use of psychoactive drugs, 
and pharmacological research in Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and Panama. The lack of sophistication of 
psychiatric treatment, the difficulties of carrying out 
drug trials, and the lack of government interference in 
this research are documented. 

10083. Ban, Thomas A. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Negative findings with nicotinic acid in the 
treatment of schizophrenias. International Pharmacopsy- 
chiatry, 1974, Vol 9(3), 172-187.—1n view of the 
controversy regarding the effectiveness of nicotinic acid 
therapy in schizophrenic patients a series of systematic 
Studies was designed to obtain relevant information on 
this treatment. Since the initiation of these collaborative 
studies approximately 6 yrs ago, 5 of the 12 originally 
designed clinical trials have been completed. Findings in 
these studies are reviewed and strongly suggest that the 
administration of nicotinic acid in the dosage of 3,000 
mg/day has no therapeutic effect. Such administration 
may even have a negative therapeutic effect in unselected 
groups of schizophrenic patients. (59 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10084. Bourne, Peter G. Approaches to drug abuse 
Prevention and treatment in rural areas. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Арг), Vol 6(2), 285-289.—Dis- 
Cusses drug abuse treatment strategies appropriate for 
small urban and rural communities. 4 stages of commu- 
nity response to drug abuse are described: denial, panic, 
fragmentation of effort, and cohesion. A progression of 
Intervention approaches is suggested (hotline, drug abuse 
council, drug turn-in project, crisis intervention center, 
Physician back-up, and a formal narcotic treatment 
Program). Drug usage is viewed as symptomatic of 
broader societal problems, and the possibility of а 
community’s concern for drug abuse being channeled 
into concérn for alcohol and tobacco abuse is suggested. 
= d 
_ 10085. Bruck, J. & Guss, H. (Psychiatrischen Univer 
jitatsklinik Wien, у of treatment with 
ong-acting neuroleptics with special consideration of 
clinical experiences gained with the peroral long-acting 
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agent penfluridol (R 16342-Janssen).] (Germ) Jnterm 
tional Phai hiatry, 1974, P D, [x 
—Presents a discussion of clinico-pharm 
pharmacopsychiatric, psychological, and social 
of treatment with long-acting neuroleptics, P 
experiences have confirmed the im; of repositor 
preparations SOR tony prevention and their econom- 
ic value. An open inical study is reported of the lo 
acting agent penfluridol, perorally ini to 5 
pus suffering from schizophrenia. The predomina 
у 


cologic 


antipsychotic substance remained effective for appro 


imately 1 wk after application of a single dose 
from 20 to 120 mg. Apart from арпа T 
effects penfluridol was well tolerated. No ser 


incidents were observed. (17 ref}—English summary, — | 
10086. Burdock, Eugene 1; Gershon, Si 
Hardesty, Anne S. & Linden, Karl J. Prob 
profits of cross-national collaborative studies. 
of the Nervous System, \974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 2), 31- k 
—Describes preliminary and ieomp ae data М 
pilot study conducted іп ће US Germany, | 
Switzerland to determine the feasibility of cro 
drug trials. Loxapine and chlorpromazine Were 
recently admitted schizophrenic inpatients. 
and benefits of this approach are 
10087. Burks, Jack S.; Walker, Jonathan E.; 
Barry H. & Ott, John E. (U Colorado, е 
Denver) Tricyclic antidepressant poisoning: 
coma, choreoathetosis, and myoclonus by 
mine. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
tion, 1974(Dec), Vol 230(10), 1405-1407.—One 
old male and 1 36-yr-old female with coma, choreo 
toid movements, and myoclonus were found | 
isoned with tricyclic Lorem 
icylate promptly reversed the neurologic a9norm 
hes pos арро the coolers A 
inergic excess hypothesis of chorea. (ZU rt 
Рат ОВЕ Car УР Robert L. & Sells, Clifford J. (0 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Retardation 


: Audiology) Measuring, 
Ctr, Div rol Speech Pathology © toa ш кө rh 


dru 
behavioral measurement are presen 


ment of behaviors, 
rating scales. 
applied to à ША 
Чоп, are also presented. 
any drug effects on 
medication was prescr! 


. The data 
the behaviors for 


10089-10100 


patients were tested first on drugs and then off, and 21 
"were tested first off di then on. Some patients 
improved with drug withdrawal and some worsened. 
cores of autism in proverb interpretation and ratings of 
nical status agreed « 05) on which patients 
] or worsened. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. K. D.; Johnson, Philip C. & 
ez, Vincent. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, 
Absorption excretion of thioridazine and 
| теѕогідагіпе іп man. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Nov), Vol 35(11), 494-496.— Studied the relation- 
hip between clinical potency and rates of absorption 
excretion of tritium labeled thioridazine and 
idazine. Ss were 4 male schizophrenic inpatients in 
sion who had not received any drug treatment for 
least 6 wks. It is concluded that metabolic differences 
to be the best explanation for difference in potency 
ese 2 drugs. 
10091. Costa de Aquino, Maria T. [Psychic 
bances associated with cortisone treatment.] 
ort) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 
(1), 157-162.—Reviews conclusions in 10 articles 
ing with cortisone and psychic disturbances. Caution 
recommended in initiating cortisone treatment for 
| patients with a psychiatric history. 
- 10092. di Donato, Romano. (Free U Chieti, Medical 


rtant tranquilizers 
y medical practice. 


anxiety and depression. The effects of the tranquiliz- 
fs and antidepressants are reported in detail. They 
lhould not be used as a cure or remedy, but to promote а 
relationship between doctor and patient. (English 
rench summaries) (46 ref) —D. Araoz. 
0093. Drug Abuse Council. Heroin maintenance: The 
es. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 
.— Discusses the issues involved in establishing a 
maintenance program Topics considered include 
toxicity, stabilization possibilities, detoxification, 
Сое definition, effect on crime, and spread 
diction. A case study of Great Britain's heroin 
ntenance program is presented, and a Vera Institute 
ce proposal for a US program is discussed. 
ssimiliarities between the British and US drug abuse 
blem are noted.—R. Tomasko. 
10094. Eldred, Carolyn A.; Grier, Velma V. & Berliner, 
ancy. (Westat, Rockville, MD) Comprehensive treat. 
for heroin-addicted mothers. Social Casework, 
974(Oct), Vol 55(8), 470-477.— Describes a com rehen- 
jive treatment program. A pilot project studied 10 pairs 
| mothers on methadone maintenance. The rogress of 
treatment clients and the control clients was 
pared 8 mo after they had entered counseling. The 
tment clients had made si nificantly more clinic 
sits per month than the controls and had only half as 
пу. CE drugs.—M. W. Linn. 
0095. Elliott, F.; Gardner- C.; Barwick, D. D. 
oster, J. B. (Permanente Medical Group, Santa 
à, CA) Jakob-Creutzfeldt disease: Modification of 
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clinical and electroencephalographic activity with me- 
thylphenidate and diazepam. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 37(8), 
879-887. 

10096. Elliott, Henry W. (U California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Pharmacology and clinical applications 
of narcotic antagonists. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 225-229.— Discusses narcotic block- 
ing agents with special emphasis on naloxone. Their 
usage in the treatment and diagnosis of narcotic 
addiction is presented. (24 ref) 

10097. Erkkola, R.; lisalo, E. & Punnonen, R. (U 
Turku, Finland) The effect of propanolol and oxazepam 
on some vegetative menopausal symptoms. Annals of 
Clinical Research, 1973(Aug), Vol 5(4), 208-213.—Com- 
pared the effects of propranolol and oxazepam on 
menopausal symptoms in 30 female patients (mean 
age = 39 yrs) undergoing hysterectomies. Ss were 
evaluated pre- and postoperatively without drugs and 
under treatment with both drugs separately. Heart rate, 
blood pressure, frequency and intensity of “hot flashes, 
and subjective menopausal symptoms were recorded. 
Propranolol eliminated the ‘increase in sympathetic 
pet aca responses produced by the operation, 
while oxazepam had no effects. Oxazepam significantly 
reduced the frequency and intensity of the hot flashes 
more than did propranolol. Отари also decreased 
subjective reports of palpitation and sleeplessness, while 
propranolol did not ingen change any reported 
symptoms. It is concluded that sensitization of the 
cardiovascular reflexes after a hysterectomy may be 
transmitted peripherally by beta-adrenergic receptors, 
although menopausal symptoms such as hot flashes are 
not mediated 5 beta-adrenergic receptors. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10098. Fann, William E.; Sullivan, John L. & мас 
Robert D. (Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, ТХ) 
Halazepam in anxious outpatients: A controlled stude 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Dec), Vol ide 
1281-1286.—In previous studies in man, halazepam, а 
benzodiazepine, has exhibited anxiolytic р 
definitely effective at 160 mg/day but not at 80 mg/ у 
The present study was designed to test eifoctivenc a 
halazepam at 120 mg/day in a 2-wk, placebo-contro E 
double-blind study in 79 23-65 yr old Falter 
Results in the 67 patients who completed the stu y 
indicate that the compound alleviates significant упр 
loms of anxiety in this population. Side effects ks s 
mainly limited to sedation. Halazepam appears to be 
and effective at the tested dose.—Journai aera ЧЕ 

10099. Fine, Eric W. & Scoles, Pascal. (West Ne 
phia Community Mental Health Consortium, Alc side 
ism Program, PA) Alcoholism: Turning a problem nt^ 
out. MH, 1974(Spr), Vol 58(2), 24-27.—Proposes ^P 
alcoholism needs to be viewed both as an individual а 
community problem. It is suggested that a c: P 
treatment program would be an ap xe ше al 
TM Social, economical, medical, logistical, 
moralistic arguments are discussed. 5 

10100. Finney, Graham S. Planning for addiction 
services. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Арт), "^ 
6(2), 277-283.—Discusses the treatment and око ТК 
matic issues involved in the operation of the New 
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City Addiction Services Agency. The sociological aspects 
of drug abuse planning are stressed. 

10101. Freedman, Joel. (VA Hosp, Canandaigua, NY) 
One vicious circle. MH, 1974(Spr), Vol 58(2), 28-31. 
—Examines many reasons why АЖЕ are attracted 
to and held by the dyssocial subculture of skid row. 
Ways of combating this problem are discussed. These 
include a multifunctional focus of attack involving all 
concerned parties, more action research, new experi- 
ments in relocating skid row addicts, establishing various 
types of half-way houses, and the devising of new 
creative treatment methods. 

10102. Friemert, Klaus; Beier, Rolf & Vehreschild, 
Torsten. (Universitats-Nervenklinik Rostock, EGermany) 
[Results of therapy with Lyogen-Depot in schizo- 
phrenic illnesses.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jun), Vol 26(6), 374-377. 
—Reports statistically significant decrease in seizures 
among schizophrenic patients on a Lyogen-Depot 
(fluphenazin decanoate) regimen. Simulíaneous oral 
administration of 4 mg Lyogen is necessary to counteract 
extrapyramidal side effects. 

10103. Goby, Marshall J.; Filstead, William J. & 
Rossi, Jean J. (Lutheran General Hosp, Alcoholism 
Rehabilitation Ctr, Park Ridge, IL) Structural compo- 
nents of an alcoholism treatment : Evaluations 
by patients and staff. Quarterly Journal о Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1266-1271.—The different 
aspects of the treatment program at an alcoholic 


rehabilitation center of a general hospital were ranked 
according to their importance by 60 patients and 31 
patients viewed their 


professional staff members. The viewe i 
small group therapy experience, relationship with their 
counselor, and formal information as most elpful; the 
staff ranked other patients, small group therapy, an: 
significant others as the most important aspects of the 
program. Results are discussed in terms of the possible 
effects on treatment when patients and s f have 
different conceptions of what is important in treatment. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10104. Gospavié, Jelena & Vidaković, Zorica. (Neu- 
ropsychiatric Clinic, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) [I 
disturbances in parkinsonian pati 
levodopa.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 
1972, Vol 43), 21-28.—Describes the develo ent of 
psychotic behavior patterns in 7 out of 17 parkinsonian 
patients treated with levodo| i xc summan) : 

10105. Greenblatt, David J. & Shader, i . 
(Massachusetts General Hosp, Clinical dE logy 
Unit, Boston) Drug ; nes» 
England Journal of Medicine, ed at ^ 
1239-1243.— Discusses the ебет он анта 


diazepines in the treatment of д 
бале, seizures, alcohol withdrawal, and sleep disor- 
ders, and their use in anesthesia and surgery. Unwan 

effects and hazards related to the use of benzodiazepines 
include excessive central nervous system depression, 
tion site complications, and 


sleep disturbances, injec te drugs аге abused.—L. 


physiologic addiction if 
Gorsey. E à 
10106. Herrmann, W. M. & Fabricius, J. (Schering 
AG, Research Lab, Berlin, W Germany) New psycho- 
pments in Denmark, Russia, and 


tropic drug develo 
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West Germany. Diseases of the Nervous System, | 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 2), 28-30.—Describes 3 new | 
psychotropic compounds being developed for use in. 
Europe. A structurally new anticonvulsive dru; 
3004), a structurally new antipsychotic drug (karbidine 
and a seroidal antiandrogen (cyproterone) which influ: 
ences human sexual behavior are discussed. (40 
10107. Hoirisch, Adolpho; Modesto, José C. & 
Oliveira Musacchio, Roberto. (U Federal do Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) [Psychoanalysis and psychopharmacolo- 
ву.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiquiatria, 1972(Jan), 
21(1), 9-21.—Discusses the collaboration of psychoana 
lysts and psychopharmacologists in treating difficuli 
patients such as psychotics and psychopaths. Each 
specialist must preserve his own identity, but must also 
know something about the other's field. 3 articles by М. 
Ostow are cited which attempt to come to grips Wi 
these problems. The triangle of patient-analyst-psycho 
pharmacologist is reviewed, considering the fantasies, 
defenses, and anxieties of each. (30 ref)—D. J. Clair. 
10108. Hollister, Leo E. & Prusmack, John J. (VA 
Hosp, Palo Alto, CA) Propranolol in withdrawal fr 
ates. Archives of General d ge 1974(Nov), 
31(5), 695-698.—Conducted 3 studies involving 67 
tients undergoing detoxification to evaluate the d 
of propranolol hydrochloride in withdrawal of opiates. If 
propranolol acts as a narcotic antagonist, the pa 
condition should become worse and require ini 
methadone hydrochloride; if it were to afford 
matic relief by blocking autonomic responses, me 
done requirements might be decreased, None of 
studies indicated that propranolol hydrochloride in 


of 160 mg/day or less aggravated withdrawal 


Ss treated with the drug consistently required a son 
what smaller methadone dose for detoxification, and 
those who responded favorably had mild withdrawal 
symptoms. The small benefit from the drug hardly merits | 
its consideration as an adjunct to the treatment of | 
withdrawal from opiates.—ournal abstract. — к 
10109. Horecker, Leonard. (Illinois Security Hon 
Chester) and the disorder. in 
T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the | 


L. M. Irvine, 1 
mentally disordered о) "o Springfield, IL: Charles с hs 

mas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75. Я 
Бен k Marie & Townsend, | 


10110. Huessy, H. R.; Metoyer, Mari Е 
(U Vermont, Coll of Medicine) 8-10 year 
follow-up of 84 children treated for disorder - 
in rural Vi . Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, Vol ў 
40(6), 230-235.—84 children originally diagnosed as 
hyperkinetic and placed on ps pharmacologic thera- 
y were followed up 8-10 yrs . 18 ha а 
institutionalized in either а mental hospital or a correc- _ 
tional facility. Children diagnosed as hyperkinetic are i 
considered to be seriously at risk for later difficulties. — 
10111. Itil, T. 


ew York Medical Coll, NY) 
New drug - 


3e. 
ic" psychotropic drugs. 
1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 
on antiserotonin com 
effects for treatment 0! 


tetracyclic соп 
dence patients and in normal vi 


| 53: 10111-10121 


| conclusion that GB-94 had significant antidepressive 
_ action and was similar to amitriptyline. 
10112. Jefferson, James W. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
- Beta-adrenergic receptor blocking drugs in psychiatry. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 
681-691.—4A review of the literature indicates that beta- 
adrenergic receptor blocking drugs have been employed 
- in a variety of [УШАШ conditions with variable 
success. The beta blockers appear to have an antianxiety 
action that is best established in the treatment of 
| psychocardiac disorders but is less well defined with 
ы regard to other anxiety-related conditions. A paucity of 
- studies comparing them with conventional anxiolytic 
— drugs is one reason for not presently recommending their 
widespread use. As antipsychotic agents, the beta 
| blockers have shown promise in studies that, at present, 
-— must be considered preliminary, while they clearly have 
potential as tools for investigating the neuropharmacolo- 
gy of psychosis. (123 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10113. Kielholz, P. (U Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
| Switzerland) New psychotropic drug developments in 
- German speaking countries. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 2), 21-23.— Describes 
new psychotherapeutic drugs developed in Germany in 
the past 2 yrs. The antidepressant maprotilin (Ludiomil) 
has been demonstrated to be an incentive-increasing and 
|. mood-elevating drug without many of the side effects of 
antidepressants currently in use. The development of 
long-term neuroleptics is also cited. 
i 10114. Klawans, H. L. & Rubovits, R. (Michael Reese 
. Medical Ctr, Chicago, IL) Effect of cholinergic and 
anticholinergic agents on tardive dyskinesia. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Aug), Vol 
I. 37(8) 941-947.—A study of 12 patients diagnosed as 
IM having tardive dyskinesia support the hypothesis that 
anticholinergic therapy in patients prone to develop the 
| disorder may increase the incidence of it by lowering the 
threshold for the appearance of abnormal movements. 
Physostigmine improved these movements in tardive 
dyskinesia patients while scopolamine tended to aggra- 
е abnormal movements and in some cases elicited 
ibnormal movement not previously observed. It is 
suggested that tardive dyskinesia is primarily related to 
lopaminergic activity within the striatum. (23 ref) 
'ournal abstract. 
. 10115. Krager, John M. & Safer, Daniel J. (Baltimore 
County Dept of Health, Towson, MD) Type and 
prevalence of medication used in treating hyperactive 
_ children. New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 291(21), 1118-1120.—Presents the results of a 1971 
and 1973 survey on the use of medication for hyperactiv- 


(N = 1,894) in 


ing such medication, 
t the reason for its administra- 
ea n, and the person who administered it. In 1971 in 

Baltimore County public schools, nurses reported that 
1.07% of the children were on such medication. In 1973 
his had increased to 1.73%. Results also show that in 
1971, 76.2% of the children given medication for 
_ hyperactivity received stimulants (methylphenidate or 
dextroamphetamine), whereas by 1973 this had increased 
88.2%. A consistent finding was that children in 


name(s) of the drug(s), 
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wealthier areas received medication more often than 
those in lower socioeconomic areas of the county.—R. $, 
Albin. 

10116. Lapierre, Y.-D. (Hópital Pierre-Janet, Hull, 
Québec, Canada) [Sedatives, hypnotics and tranquiliz- 
ers.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada Francais, 
1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 605-609.—Reviews some of these 
substances with their indications and contraindications, 
and classifies them for practical use. (English summary) 

10117. LaRosa, John C.; Lipsius, Stephen H. & 
LaRosa, Judith H. (George Washington U, Medical Ctr, 
Drug Dependence Program) Experiences with a combi- 
nation of group therapy and methadone maintenance in 
the treatment of heroin addiction. /nternational Journal 
of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 605-617.—Describes а 
heroin addiction treatment program within a medical 
clinic which combines Ebates maintenance and 
psychotherapy techniques. The majority of patients were 
Caucasian, employed, high school graduates and were all 
multiple drug abusers. Therapy sessions were led by 
mental health professionals or ex-addict counselors. 
After | yr, 23 Pw original 42 patients (55%) remained 
in the program, 5 of whom were detoxified from 
methadone. Problems resulting from the use of ex- 
addicts as counselors are discussed in detail. Examples of 
the evolution of group progress in therapy illustrate the 
effective interrelationship of the 2 types of support in the 
treatment program.—F. Beyer. 

10118. Lipsitz, Philip J. & Blatman, Saul. (Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) Newborn 
infants of mothers on methadone maintenance. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jun), Vol 146), 
994-999.—Studied the effects of methadone on 100 
infants born to mothers maintained on high носо 
doses оѓ methadone. Although 56 infants «ш 
narcotic withdrawal symptoms at birth, follow-up indi- 
cated normal physical and developmental growth during 
the first few months of life. (21 ref) 2 

10119. Lowe, Warren C. & Thomas, Sam D. (V. 
Hosp, Shreveport, LA) A comparison of three outcome 
measures of an alcoholic treatment unit. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral SO 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 23-26.— Evaluated the success 0 
an alcoholic treatment unit with 128 male alcoholics, 
using the criteria of job placement, total арише e 
improved social functioning. 70% achieved 3 A ау 
successful job placement; 34% maintained total abs! 1 
nence for 6 mo; and 62% showed improved 5004 
functioning after 6 mo. 

10120. MacDonald, James Н. & Sparks, Р. D 
(McDonnell Douglas Corp, Personnel Development 5, 
Louis, MO) Employee assistance program for alcol F, 
ism and drug abuse: An industry approach. [ndis 
Gerontology, 1974(Fal), NS, Vol 1(4), 25-27.— Descr! ae 
a corporation’s 4-yr employee assistance program d 
signed to aid сус whose work performance * re 
impaired by alcoholism or drug misuse. Key factors n 
identification of the problem, motivation to seek tre: 5 
ment and referral to appropriate treatment sen 

10121. Neu, Carlos; DIMascio, Alberto & Willi E 
David. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Saliva lithium eer : 
Clinical applications. American Journal of Poche 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 66-68.—Notes that, despite а 1° 
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reports in the literature indicating that saliva lithium 
levels could adequately replace serum determinations in 
monitoring patients being treated with lithium salts, this 
procedure has not received much clinical application. 
The present study of 20 patients investigated correlations 
between serum and mixed saliva and parotid fluid 
lithium levels and documented the reliability of this 
procedure. It is suggested that an individual patient's 
ratio of serum to saliva concentrations should be 
calculated and used as a constant in the determinations. 
Patients can collect saliva samples and send them to the 
laboratory prior to their visits, decreasing the facility/s 
sample collection costs and the patients’ inconvenience 
and discomfort.—Journal abstract. 

10122. Pittel, Stephen M. & Hofer, Ricardo. (Wright 
Inst, Berkeley Ctr for Drug Studies, CA) A systematic 
approach to drug abuse treatment referral. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 253-258.—De- 
scribes the Drug Abuse Treatment Referral System 
(DATRS). DATRS classifies drug abusers by their need 
for certain types of intervention and their ability to 
benefit from the alternative services available. The need 
is determined by indexing the nature and extent of the 
patient's drug involvement. A prognostic index assesses 
the personal and social resources available to the patient 
as shown by 4 scales: Achieved Stake (measures social 
ties and educational-vocational achievements), Duration 
of Drug Involvement, Treatment Commitment and 
Goals, and Current Cohabitants and Peers. Procedures 
are then used to select an optimal treatment mode. The 
use of DATRS to develop a community drug abuse lan 
is noted, and DATRS is viewed as an extension of the 
traditional mental health intake and referral process.—R. 
Tomasko. T 

10123. Pratt, Jesse W. (Tuum Est, Venice, CA) Tuum 
Est (It’s up to you). Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 179-184.—Reprints part of the 
Tuum Est therapeutic community program description 
and philosophy. The rationale is presented for Tuum 
Est’s use of encounter groups, seminars, assign < 
тешер morning meetings, job assignments, rules, an 

aily log. 

DIA. Rimón, R. (U Kuopio, Finland) Depression in 
rheumatoid arthritis. Annals Raek 
1974(Jun), Vol 6(3), 171-175.—37 depressed female 
inpatients with definite or classical rheumatoid arthritis 


were treated with antidepressant drugs and supportive 
psychotherapy for a ата of 3-8 wks. Rheumatological 
recovery was significantly more marked in those d 
in whom clinical depression disappeared (as measu e 
by the Beck Depression Inventory) than in pump pig | 
persistent depression ош the relatively 5 


through: e 
therapy period. In most of the persistently depr 
patients 


e clinical rheumatological state deteriorated or 
remained unchanged. 


The therapeutic regime proved 
beneficial in 57% of the patients, and both chlorimipra- 


В Mi. ble value in 
mine and sulpiride seemed to be of compara) с. 
the treatment The role of psychiatrie са 
the in the treatment of rheum: 

тару, methods in ref}—Journal abstract. 


is discussed and evaluated. (27 1 
10125. Rodin, E. А; Rim, С. S. & Rennick, P. M. 


(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, MI) The effects of carba- 
mazepine on patients with psychomotor epilepsy: 
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Results of a double-blind study. Epilepsia, 1974(Dec), { 
pastes зерини а study of the anticon- | 
nt an otropic properties of carbamazepine _ 
(Tegretol) with 37 16-55 yr old hospitalized patients with | 
intractable psychomotor epilepsy. Patients were first 
stabilized оп diphenylhydantoin and phenobarbital, 1 
10-15 pg/ml in serum, and then received for 2 3-wk | 
periods identical capsules containing either carbamaze- d" 
pine first, then placebo, or vice versa. Carbamazepine _ 

reduced the frequency of psychomotor seizures by 83% 
and grand mal seizures by 55%. Side effects were minor | 
except in 1 patient who developed transient leukopenia, - 
Behavioral effects were not demonstrable on a double- | 
blind basis. The tended to produce slowing of 
background EEG rhythms and sometimes diffuse 
ys sivit. CDM а оса 
for treatment of psychomotor ері is safe when — 

УЯ ўча (French, ' 

-Journal summary. t 


Canada) [The 


bec, | 

lity.] (Fren) Vie Médicale _ 
1974(Apr), Vol 3(4), 377-382. 

better education in the 
ted that because of thei 

advertisements, and psy, 

ts relief, doctors fail 


era of 
au Canada Francais, 
—Makes a case for 


t history to relieve anxiety, 
be spot to more self- 
reliance through education.—L. Klinkon. T 
10127. a eee Janusz et al. (Medical A 4 
of Poznań, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) Red blood | 
lithium index in with > disorders in the 
course of lithium International Pharmacop- — 
sychiatry, 1974, Vol 9(3), 166-171.—Estimated the red | 
blood cell (RBC) lithium index (RBC lithium to serum 
lithium ratio) in 37 17-67 yr old patients with affective | 
disorders in the course of lithium prophyl 
mo. The study revealed no difference in F 
index between patients with manic-depressive 
and unipolar depression, 
RBC lithium index was 
the magnitude of serum | ‚ соп 
variability of АВС lithium index with time was ў 
(+/- 2- +/- 50%) in different patients. The possible | 
importance of RBC lithium index in affective disorders is 
critically discussed.—Journal abstract. —— } 
10128. Škopková, H. (Psychiatrická léčebna, Dobřa- - 
ny, Czechoslovakia) [I complica! after 
hiuram disulfide used in the 
Československá 


cases of psy 
ics treated with antabuse. The psyc 
occurred after 35 days of medical 
length was 21 days. The clinical picture was сы 

ined by disorders of thinking, bizarre delusions, І al 


speech, disturbance of moo and affect, а; 
delirium, clouding of consciousness, and hi 


iveness, 
variability 
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a 


_ and frequent change of symptoms. More than half of the 
psychoses were directly related to antabuse alcohol 
_ reaction. Most of the cases were not volunteers but had 
been forced to submit to the treatment. It is hypothesized 
_ that antabuse psychoses have different etiologies, includ- 
ing that of overmedication. Anamnestic and katamnestic 
- data are analyzed in order to gain better understandin 
of the complex phenomenon. (Russian & Englis! 
Ч а) (15 ref)—V. Fischmann. 
ч 10129. Sack, Michael. (Winnebago Mental Health 
- Inst, Drug Abuse Treatment & Community Consultation 
- Unit, WS) Therapeutic community movement. Journal 
| of Psychedelic Drugs, AN Vol 6(2), 169-171. 
—Describes the development of the therapeutic commu- 
nity approach to the treatment of drug abuse. Issues 
" nted at the 1973 Wingspread Conference about the 
н оге of the movement are discussed. 
| 10130. Sack, Robert L. & Goodwin, Frederick К. 
- (Stanford U, Medical School) Inhibition of dopamine-5- 
hydroxylase in manic patients: A clinical trial with 
fusaric acid. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 31(5), 649-654.—Studied the behavioral effects of 
fusaric acid, a specific inhibitor of dopamine-fi-h droxy- 
- lase (DBH) under double-blind 5 in 9 тапіс 
patients. Fusaric acid administration was associated with 
ira сам decrease in cerebrospinal fluid 3-methoxy-4- 
hydroxy-phenylglycol (the major metabolite of norepi- 
nephrine) and an increase in homovanillic acid (ine 
- major metabolite of dopamine), changes consistent with 
- central DBH inhibition. Behavioral effects of fusaric 
acid рр to depend on the preexisting clinical state. 
. Ss with more severe mania, including evidence of 
| preexisting psychotic features, became consistently worse 
more psychotic), while Ss with mild hypomanic symp- 
toms showed no change or slight improvement. Conven- 
| tional anti-manic therapies, initiated after the fusaric 
| acid protocol, were associated with improvement іп the 
pected time period in all Ss. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10131. Sampliner, Richard & Iber, Frank L. (VA 
Br. Baltimore, MD) Diphenylhydantoin control of 
alcohol withdrawal seizures: Results of a controlled 
study. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1974(Dec), Vol 230(10), 1430-1432.—Diphenylhy- 


‘convulsions in the Ist 48 hrs. 2 patients had convulsions 
after withdrawal of active drug. Blood levels of diphenyl- 
-hydantoin were determined in 18 alcoholics and in 5 
normal Ss. Comparable blood levels Gpug/ml) were 
- obtained in both groups after the Ist day and reached a 
plateau of 4ug/ml after the 3rd.— Journal abstract. 

..... 10132. Schecter, Arnold. (State U New York, Downs- 
| tate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) -Consumer acceptance of 
| drug abuse programs: A provider's view. Journal of 
| Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Арг), Vol 6(2), 213-223. — Dis- 
|. cusses consumer reaction to drug abuse treatment 


The single treatment mode approach of most drug 
programs is criticized, and the lack of a consumer 
orientation in most programs is noted. The need for 
realistic, ongoing vocational and emotional assistance for 
addicts and ex-addicts is stressed. (32 ref) —R. Tomasko, 

10133. Schwartz, Martin S. & Scott, D. F. (Academic 
Hosp, Uppsala, Sweden) Aminophylline-induced sei- 
zures. Epilepsia, 1974(Dec), Vol 15(4), 501-505.—Pres- 
ents case histories of 4 patients, all over 40 yrs of age, 
with a long history of bronchial asthma but no previous 
epilepsy, who developed serial seizures with focal onset 
during treatment of status asthmaticus. Seizures ap- 

ed to be related to the administration of aminophyl- 
ine. (French & German summaries) 

10134. Simeon, J.; Utech, C.; Simeon, S. & Itil, T. M. - 
(U Missouri, Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry, St 
Louis) Pediatric psychopharmacology outside the USA. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 
2), 37-47.—Describes research designed to obtain data 
on the use of psychotropic drugs in children outside the 
US. Questionnaires were sent to 251 institutions in 33 
countries. 73 of these were returned from 34 countries 
and were analyzed. The percentage of patients receivin| 
drugs under the care of these respondents ranged from 
tol (mean of 39%). A total of 56 different drugs were 
administered for 11 psychiatric disorders. No regio! 
differences were apparent, except for infrequently used 
drugs. The most popular drugs in use were diazepam, 
thioridazine, chlorpromazine, chlordiazepoxide, imipra- 
mine, amitriptyline, haloperidol, and methylphenidate. 
Highest agreements among respondents were for imipra- 
mine in enuresis, diazepam in anxiety, chlorpromazine In 
psychosis, and thioridazine in hyperkinesis. Major 
problems in interpreting cross-cultural data in рег 
psychopharmacology are elucidated by interpretation o! 
study results.—R. S. Albin. & 

10135. Siris, J. H.; Pippenger, C. E.; Werner, W. L. & 
Masland, R. L. (Creedmoor State Hosp, Section ^ 
Neurological Services, Queens Village, NY) Anticonve 
sant drug-serum levels in psychiatric patients Wi 
seizure disorders. New York State Journal of Medani 
1974(Aug), Vol 74(9), 1554-1556.—Studied the effects Е 
psychotropic drug therapy on the serum anticonvulsant 
drug levels of psychiatric patients with major mem 
seizure disorders. The serum anticonvulsant levels 0 bie 
Ss receiving diphenylhydantoin (DPH) and are | 
tal, and of 24 Ss receiving DPH, phenobar! ital, m 
Psychotropic drug (chlorpromazine, diazepam, or Ue 
dazine) were determined by gas liquid chromatogra E М ї 
It was found that all Ss had optimal therapeutic leve 2 
serum phenobarbital, but that Ss receiving а eet le 
ic drug in addition to anticonvulsant drugs 5 owed that 
variations in serum DPH levels. It is concluded 
effective seizure control in psychiatric patients may ich 
frustrated by the use of psychotropic drugs W (15 
interfere with the utilization of anticonvulsant drugs- 
ees ie wat 

. Sirotnik, Ken. A comprehensive 

model for multimodality programs in the treatment of 
drug abuse. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1914(ApU i 
6(2), 259-268.—Describes an evaluation model арргор 
ate for multimodal drug treatment programs. Separ?s 
the evaluation concept from measurement per Sê, 2 
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dimensional data box is described which distinguishes 
evaluation phases, objects, and functions. (17 ref) 

10137. Smith, David E.; Linda, Lauren K. & Loomis, 
Stuart. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
Francisco, CA) Experiences of the Haight-Ashbury Free 
Medical Clinic’s community based drug rehabilitation 
program. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 
6(2), 243-251.—Describes the development of services 
provided by the clinic. The restoration of a drug abuser’s 
previous level of social and vocational skills through 
intensive counseling and an apprenticeship program is 
discussed. (19 ref) 

10138. Stokes, Trevor F.; Baer, Donald M. & Jackson, 
Robert L. (U Kansas) Programming the generalization 
of a greeting response in four retarded children. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 
399-610.— Used reinforcement techniques of promptin 
and shaping to develop handwaving in 4 10-13 yr ol 
institutionalized retarded Ss. A multiple-baseline desi; 
across Ss demonstrated the reliable functioning of the 
training procedures. Specifically, it showed that training 
and maintenance of the greeting response by 1 E was not 
usually sufficient for generalization of the response to the 
more than 20 other members of the institution staff who 
had not participated in the training of the response. 
However, high levels of generalization to staff members 
were recorded for 3 Ss over periods ranging from | to 6 
mo after a 2nd E trained and maintain: the response in 
conjunction with the Ist E. The 4th S, although never 
receiving training by a 2nd E, showed similar results 
following a 2nd training by the Ist E.—Journal abstract. 

10139. Swazey, Judith P. (Boston U, Medical School) 


Chlorpromazine in psychiatry: A study of ] 
innovation. Cambridge, МА: MIT Press, 1974. xiv, 340 


р $17.50.—Discusses the routes of development and 
istory of chlorpromazine (CPZ), the events that led to 
CPZ's current prominent place in clinical ps chiatry, its 
effects on hospital psychiatry in the US, and the history 
of the National Institute of Mental Health collaborative 
controlled study of CPZ and acute schizophrenia. (24 p 


ref) 

а 10140. Sweet, Richard Daban = жат 
ii ew Yorl , 
aine & Shapiro, Arthur Ms 


i 
for Tourette syndrome: Effects of alpha 
tyrosine and tetrabenazine. Archives of 
try, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 857-861.—1трг 
tic syndrome of Gilles de la {оше 
suggests that brain dopaminergic Ў 
hyperactive in this condition. The role of Ce PORT 
ш Tourette syndrome was иң by bark. b g 

5-34 old patients of alpha me ч 
(MPT), which F hibits synthesis, or tétrabenaziie which 
inhibits storage of brain techolamines. 2 ра 


i i i h enjoys 
improved with each medication but only 1 eacl y 
sustained benefit. Adverse effects were € crystalluria 


Map c 'holinergic and anticholinerge: 


tisfactory medications, but 


important in 
abstract. 
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10141. Swett, Chester. Adverse reactions to 
ch ine in psychiatric patients. Diseases of the — | 
Nervous System, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(11), 509-511.—Re- | 
ports adverse reactions in 150 out of 470 consecutively _ 
monitored psychiatric inpatients. Mean age of patients - 
was 36 yrs and 48% were male. In 3 of these 150 patients, - 
these reactions were considered life-threatening (0.6%). ff 
Reactions were more frequent with higher daily doses _ 
and the intramuscular route was associated with earlier | 
onset of a reaction. The central nervous system was most — 
often affected. The dystonias occ more often in — 
males and after a shorter duration of treatment than the — 
other types of extrapyramidal reactions. In contrast, | 
akathisia occurred later in treatment and was observed 
more often in females. i 


in prescribing this 
х ‘orest 5.; Russell, Barbara 
Cassas, MeT te Californ 
Medical School, Los ie m p 
ы Journal of Psychedelic 
oj 
sten Vol 6(2), 201-211.—Describes the use of — 


xyphene napsylate (Darvon-N) in a Los Angeles _ 
HER Y diction treatment program as an alternative to 
methadone. Treatment ures, toxicological effects, — 
effects on physiologic and social functions, and interac- 
tion with other psychoactive drugs 
Propoxyphene napsylate's low physical 


bility. The drug is indicated to be useful 


detoxification o! 
individuals as we! 


in addicts.—R. Tomasko. 
her 143. Tucker, Jerry R.A worker-oriented alcoholism _ 


“troubled : A union approach. 
parce Gerontology, 1974(Fal), NS, Vol 1(4), 20-24. _ 
— Describes a state cooperative alcoholism program that 
focuses on establishing employer agreements designed to 
to treatment, rehabilitate, and re-employ - 


iu Am refer 

alcol ically troubled workers. à 

10144. Van Dusen, Wilson Sherman, Scott L. 4 

(Awareness House Training Ctr, Oakland, CA) Cultural — 
ion 


therapy: A new of treatment. Journal of - 
рейс Drugs, 191 Ap, Vol 62), 173-177,—De- — 
ch ba: Е, 


i 
1 
1 


therapy, and common a 
therapy groups are outlined. 
considered more appropriate for 
the drug culture. 
appropriate їс j 
poverty, crimina! 
—R. Tomasko. 


drug abusers outside 
‘ultural therapy is indica to be 


ile delinquents, victims 
os er holis and homosexuals, (25 ref). 


E Wm 


: 10145-10154 


10145. Van Stone, William W. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Treating the drug-dependent veteran: Perspec- 
tive from a Veteran Administration hospital. Internation- 
al Journal of the Addictions, 1974, Vol 9(4), 593-604. 
—Describes the development of a drug rehabilitation 
program, consisting of a detoxification ward, 2 metha- 
‘done clinics, and 3 residential settings. Specific problems 
involved in initiating a drug program are discussed. 
10146. Viol, Geoffrey W.; Grof, Paul & Daigle, Lesley. 
(St Joseph’s Hosp, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Renal 
tubular function in patients on long-term lithium 
therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 
132(1), 68-70.—Conducted a study in which 10 female 
- patients (mean age, 50,3 yrs) with recurrent affective 
disorders who responded completely to long-term lithi- 
_ um therapy but who were otherwise unselected were 
_ tested for renal tubular concentrating and acidification 
- ability. Despite frequent symptoms of thirst, polyuria, 
and nocturia, all patients were able to concentrate urine 
normally, and all showed normal renal tubular acidifica- 
- tion ability. A significant correlation was found between 
erythrocyte lithium concentration and maximum urinary 
osmolality (r = .67, p < 05) (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
10147. Waldmann, K.-D. et al. (Universitüts-Nervenk- 
-— linik, Jena, E Germany) [Lithium-serum concentration 
within therapeutic levels causing toxic symptoms.] 
(Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(1), 56-62.—Re- 
ports toxic manifestations occurring during prophylactic 
lithium treatment of a woman with periodic depressions. 
They appeared as neurological and gastrointestinal 
(рот as well as an organic psychosyndrome while 
e serum lithium level was within therapeutic levels. The 
connection of the earlier-mentioned symptoms and the 
lithium therapy could be established; the organic 
Sychosyndrome appeared also to be due to the lithium. 
Particular aspects of the relations between lithium 
- dosage and lithium serum levels, as well as changes in the 
potassium serum levels for the entire time of the 
are described and  discussed.—English 


= 10148. Walsh, Arthur C. & Lukas, Emma. Alcoholic 
brain damage: Anticoagulant therapy. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 22(12), 
: - 555-556. —Anticoagulant therapy with bishydroxycou- 
marin (Dicumarol) was given for 5-6 wks to 15 hospital 
patients with organic brain damage secondary to 
Icoholism. Results were excellent in 5, good in 7, and 
oor in 3 cases; 8 patients were discharged. 
__ 10149. Wesson, Donald R. & Smith, David E. (West 
Coast Polydrug Abuse Treatment & Research Project, 
San Francisco, CA) A conceptual approach to detoxifi- 
cation. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 
61-168.— Discusses 9 principles to guide the manage- 
- ment of drug withdrawal states. Strategies are presented 
or directing withdrawal from opiates, sedative-hypnot- 
сз, mixed alcohol/sedative-hypnotic dependence, mixed 
pi e/sedative-hypnotic dependence, Darvon (propoxy- 
ene) and Talwin (pentazocine). 
. 10150. Wheatley, David. (General Practitioner Re- 
earch Group, Twickenham, England) New drug devel- 
ment in United Kingdom. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Jul), Vol 35(7, Sect 2), 24-27.— Discusses 
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alternative drugs currently in use in Great Britain due 
the impasse reached with more conventional psychotro 
ic drugs. The uses of beta-blocking drugs in anxiety (e; 
propanolol) are reviewed. The uses of thiazide diurei 
in depression, and some new antidepressants 
vivalan) are also examined. | 

10151. Zarcone, Vincent P. & Hoddes, Eric. (Si ў 
U) Effects of 5-hydroxytryptophan оп fragmentation of 
REM sleep in alcoholics. American Journal oj Psychiatry, 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 74-76.— Studied the effects of o 
loading with Shy droxytryptopi G-HTP) on 
fragmentation in a group of 12 25-52 yr old 
alcoholics who were abstinent following acute ethanol. 
withdrawal. Decreased fragmentation was found in the 
majority of Ss, and those Ss with low baseline 
efficiency (ie. greater fragmentation) showed 
improvement from the drug than did Ss who were 
impaired initially. It is suggested that there is an. 
decrement of serotonin during ethanol withdrawal which 
is partially reversed by 5-HTP loading—Journ 
abstract. к. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


10152. Abramowitz, Christine V.; ‹ 
Stephen L; Roback, Howard B. & Jackson, Caroly 
(George Peabody Coll for Teachers) Differential eff 
tiveness of directive and nondirective group therapi 
as a function of client internal-external control. Journ 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 4 
849-853.— Tested the predictive utility of а Clienl 
Modality interactive model for group psychothera 
outcome. 26 mildly distressed college student clien 
were assigned randomly to a nondirective or to T: 
directive groups, all led by the same therapist. Bed 
personal internal-external control (assessed with Rott 
Internal-External Control Scale) was the int 
difference predictor, and a multivariate perso 
battery (including the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale) provided the ing 
of psychosocial adjustment. As hypothesized, 7 ж 
internally oriented persons were more (егар 
responsive to the nondirective than to the 
approach, whereas the reverse tended to be the cà 
among those more externally oriented. (29 ге) Још! 
abstract. ^ b 
10153. Aponte, Harry J. (Philadelphia Child bi 
ance Clinic, PA) Organizing treatment aroun ТИ 
family's problems and their structural bases. Psychiatrii 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 209-222.—Describes a | E 
рае process in which the therapist helps members 0! 
amily system to (a) agree on the problem they n e 
solve, (b) identify the participants in the family struc 
to which the problem is related, and (c) make 


— DAY му 


conducted the desensitization himself, with the therapist 

serving as "technical consultant." Details of the treat- 

ment and outcome, and of a 2/ -yr follow-up are 
resented. 

10155. Ausman, James; Ball, Thomas S. & Alexander, 
Dean. (Pacific State Hosp, Intensive Behavioral Inter- 
vention Ward, Pomona, CA) Behavior therapy of pica 
with a profoundly retarded adolescent. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(6), 16-18.—Used a 4-phase time- 
out procedure to treat a nonverbal 14-yr-old severely 
retarded, ambulatory male, who had a lengthy history of 
pica. Results indicate that after 9 mo of treatment, S's 
pica had been contained to a significant degree. 

10156. Azrin, N. H. & Wesolowski, M. D. (Anna State 
Hosp, Behavior Research Lab, IL) Theft reversal: An 
overcorrection procedure for eliminating stealing by 
retarded persons. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 577-581.—To deal with the prob- 
lem of stealing, an overcorrection procedure was 
designed in which the thief was required to ive his 
victim an item identical to the stolen one in addition to 
returning the stolen item. This procedure was compared 
with the more commonly used simple correction proce- 
dure (restitution) in which the thief is required to return 
the stolen item. Under the simple correction procedure, 
an average of 20 thefts/day had been occurring among 
34 retarded residents of an institution. The overcorrec- 
tion procedures reduced the thefts by 50% on the Ist day, 
by 75% on the 2nd day, and eliminated thefts by the 4th 
day, after which no further stealing occurred. The 
overcorrection procedure was à rapid and effective 
method of eliminating stealin it provided special 
consideration for the victim, and it should be applicable 
to the nonretarded.—Journal abstract. + 

10157. Boër, Annette K. & Lantz, James E. (Family 
Counseling Ctr, Columbus, OH) Adolescent group 
therapy membership selection. Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 172-181.—Discusses the 
following considerations for selectin adolescent group 
members: (a) The teenager shoul be experiencing 
difficulties outside of the family. (b) All potential group 
lege and their parents сюе - x Геб 

the group therapist(s) to develop " 
relationship. (© The op should be balanced in — 
of interactional styles and sex. (d) The age span pes 
be small. (e) Case responsibility should rest wit = 
group therapist(s). 2 groups are described to illustrate the 


importance of careful membership selection —S. R. 


Stein. 4 
10158. Bond, James A. (Chicago Counseling & 


Psychotherapy Research Ctr, IL) therapy, 
method. Psychotherapy: 
learning theory and scientific Pun). Vol 110), 


Theory, Research & Practice, (Sum 
118-[32.— Discusses distinctive contributions of behav- 


ior therapy in the light ei — слер lex eem 
used in previous appraisals: "learn 1 
"scientific method." Properly analyzed, these 2 em 
contain the best basis for un rstanding „what = 
distinctive about behavior therapy in comparison wit 
psychoanalytic and client-center | therapies. Reapprais- 
al of “learning theory” and “scientific method” (in terms 
of T. S. Kuhn’s notion of a “disciplinary matrix ") reveals 
2 fundamental aspects—the stimulus-organism-response 


"A тыш — -Nm 
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53: 10154-10162. | 
E 
model as heuristic, and the methodological value placed 
on publicly observable behavior. It is argued that this. 
lel and value give rise to behavior therapy's distinc- 
tive contributions: exploration of new domains of data, | 
stress on greater specificity in terminology, and more - 
extensive and Ded - of all stages of scientific | 
inquiry, especially stages. —Author abstract. — 
10159. Bruch, Hilde. (Baylor. Col of Medicine, f 
Houston, TX) Perils of behavior modification in 
treatment of anorexia nervosa. JAMA: Journal 


American. Medical Association, 1974(Dec), Vol 10), 
1419-1422.—In recent years, overly optimistic claims 
have been made for the efficacy vior modifica- 


tion in the treatment of anorexia nervosa. This claim 
rests on ha mistaken —X that enforced correce — 
tion of the emaciation, the most prominent рот, [| 
represents meaningful treatment of this cal nd | 
complex condition. Results have been published without 

the беле of follow-up studies. The cases of 3 17-20 уг | 
old females are reported in which this method led to fi 
deterioration. In spite dies e. about a t 
weight increase, behavior modification must be 
upon as potentially damaging in anorexia п 
—Journal abstract. 


necessary information for plam 
Strategic and tactical thinking is 
the group process and i 
Experience with 7 major 
Balint, alcoholic, juvenile 


i izophrenic, and 
chronic schizophi inf P 


ири and 
to imd. triv the use of different therapeutic 
nd theories, and shortening the therapeutic 
tradict the principles of psychoanalyt- 


|. Bruml. 
psychotherapy Ec yn oe | 
a case of a 

Reflections on Sigmund Freud's concept of "mourning | 
and теїапсһоа.”] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1974(Spr), Vol 9(3), 185-202. 

10162. Chopra Н. D. 
Australia) 


Obsessive 

our . Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol 11), 19-22.— Discusses obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis, emphasizing the relevance of a learning 
theory model to symptom deve ment and treatment, _ 
In the behavioral treatment mode! presented, a relation- 

ship between duration of obsessional behavior and focus 

of behavioral treatment is emphasized. For acute cases ОГ. | 
4 


its effect “te 


I addiction, - and | 
ini jusirates | 
training groups—il — 


(Geelong Psychiatric. Ctr, 
neurosis and behavi- 


short duration, desensitization to anxiety-provoking — 
stimuli is ај y tas de for cases of long duration an 

attack on the ional behavior is more 4| 

Systematic desensitization and thought-stoppt 
niques are briefly described, эй the use 
echniques in 4 cases of obsessive-com| J 
illustrates the successful treatment of recent and lo 
standing obsessions.—F. 5. Beyer. 


гей 
E»: 10163-10170 


Е 10163. Chopra, Н. D. Treatment of encopresis in а 


| mongol with operant conditioning. /ndian Journal of 


Mental Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 43-46.—De- 
- Scribes the case of an 11% -yr-old boy with Down's 
syndrome who developed a problem of encopresis 
_ associated with a Quas ia his rer environment. The 
| patient was encouraged by the parent and teacher to sit 
| on the toilet seat in the morning and was rewarded if he 
—defecated. No punishments were used. He showed 
_ improvement after 6 wks of consistent training and after 
_ 5 mo was fully retrained.—J. Н. Pflaum. 
10164. K. C. & Yaday, B. S. (SN Medical Coll, 
- Agra, India) Role of sympathy and attention in treating 
. deteriorated behavior: An experience in behavior 
technique. /nternational Mental Health Research Newslet- 
- fer, 1974(Sum), Vol 16(2), 9-11.—Studied effectiveness 
— of sympathy and attention in treating mental hospital 
- patients considered therapeutic failures. Ss were 10 
- chronically psychotic male patients hospitalized for more 
_ than 5 yrs, who were serious management problems. 
- During 1969-1970, Ss experienced 6 то of treatment 
. which included separate, pleasanter living quarters, 
- nurses selected as particularly sympathetic, and encour- 
agement to assume responsibility for their own care. 
Ratings of behavioral abnormalities were made before 
treatment, in mid-treatment, immediately after and 6 mo 
after treatment. Immediate results showed marked 
improvement in 5 of the 9 Ss completing treatment, fair 
improvement in 1, and slight improvement in another. 2 
showed no improvement. 4 of the 7 improved Ss 
- maintained gains at 6-mo follow-up. Symptom improve- 
. ment occurred in almost all areas except feeding and 
peech problems. Treatment success is attributed to the 
. reinforcing value of kindness and encouragement; wider 
and more consistent use of such treatment is recom- 
mended.—C. A. Heikkinen. 
10165. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
gland) The use of conditioning methods in psychi 
- Indian Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 
(1), 41-52.—Discusses the principles and applications 
f behavior therapy in the treatment oF neurotic 
disorders. The methods of treatment in behavior therapy 
аге based on classical and operant conditioning. Classi- 
cal conditioning techniques (е.р., desensitization, flood- 
ing, modeling, and aversion therapy) are most effective 
when emotional dysfunction such as anxiety is the basis 
Xf the disorder. In contrast, operant conditioning 
echniques (e.g, a token economy and the direct 
application of operant principles) are most effective 
"when dealing more specifically with behaviors such as 
headbanging. Examples illustrating the success of the 
various methods of treatm: 
their superiority over psy 
- therapy is also evaluat 


„program 
ly impaired, 
d outin a 
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transactional analysis (TA). The successful application 
of behavioral assessment and treatment techniques to 
TA was demonstrated by changes in the quality and 
amount of adaptive behavior shown by the patient over a 
period of 6 mo. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10167. Flowers, John V. & Guerra, Julio. (U Califor 
nia, Program in Social Ecology, Irvine) The use of client: 
coaching in assertion training with large group 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), Vol 10( 
414-417.—Compared the use of professionals and clients 
as coaches in assertion training. 27 probation officers 
were placed in 1 of 3 experimental conditions in the! 
behavioral rehearsal portion of such training. In these 
conditions Ss served as clients coached by nonprofes- 
sionals (other Ss), clients coached by professionals, oi 
both clients and coaches. 2 outcome measures were usedi 
(a) the client's later selection of the correct assertion: 
strategy to maximize the chances of success in a specific 
situation and (b) the client's later performance of the 
assertion response with a minimum need for coaching 
Results indicate that nonprofessional coaching was 
superior to professional coaching in 2 regards: (a) an $i 
coached by a fellow client was superior in later assertion 
performance than one who was coached by a profession= 
al. (b) An S who had been a coach learned assertion, 
techniques better than an S who had never had the 
opportunity to coach. It is suggested that employing 
nonprofessional client-coaches may be an effective 
method of delivering at least 1 form of mental health 
service in a way that most effectively uses 
professional and client time.—Journal abstract. 
10168. Friedman, Meredith L. & Dies, Robert В. ( 
Maryland) Reactions of internal and external test 
anxious students to counseling and behavior therapies. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 19740694 
Vol 42(6), 921.—Studied the responses of 36 test-anxioUs 


tion) Support was obtained for the prediction th 
internal СА would show greater resi 
implied in the 2 behavior thera| 
10169. Fryrear, J L.; Nuell, h 
Susan D. (Tulane U) Photographic self-concept i 
hancement of male juvenile delinquents. n 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol ni 
915.—Describes the enhancement of self-concepts 0 = 
13-16 yr old male juvenile delinquents using а prope 
of photographic feedback about themselves. Ac 
to their Tennessee Self-Concept Scale scores, Ss a 
received the weekly photographic feedback sessi 
compared to 14 controls increased in total зогсоо 
self-satisfaction, and the use of psychological defense 
necessary for the maintenance of self-esteem. ville 
10170. Gilandis, Alex J. (James Cook U, Town | 
Qld, Australia) The application of broad spect! E 
behavior therapy to a patient with multi-dimension® 
problems. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice 
1974(Sum), Vol 11(2), 179-181.— Presents the case 0 
institutionalized patient who received a broad spec y. 
of behavioral ега y. Environmental manipulation 
token economy, modeling, cognitive conditioning, ^m] 
medication alleviated a wide range of behavi 
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excesses, bizarre thoughts, and inappropriate emotional 
responses in a 45-yr-old woman diagnosed as a chronic 
schizophrenic. 

10171. Goldsmith, Jean B. & McFall, Richard M. 
(Illinois State Psychiatric Inst, Chicago) Development 
and evaluation of an interpersonal skill-training pro- 
gram for psychiatric inpatients. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 84(1), 51-58.—Experimental- 
ly evaluated an empirically pain interpersonal-skill- 
training program for male psychiatric inpatients. The 
program development phase involved identifying pa- 
tient-relevant problem situations, analyzing effective 
responses for these situations, deriving principles govern- 
ing such effective behavior, and developing explicit 
scoring criteria for such behavior. In the evaluation 
phase, 36 male psychiatric inpatients received 3 individu- 
al sessions of either interpersonal skill training or 
pseudotherapy, or they were in an assessment-only 
control group. Skill training was superior to the other 2 
conditions on a number of behavioral and self-report 
measures, both in the training context and in a more 
real-life context.—Journal abstract. 

10172. Granger, James A. (Walter Reed Hep Child 
Guidance Service, Washington, DC) Including the 
younger child in conjoint family evaluation and therapy. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(2), 21-26.—Presents 
a conceptual model for family therapy, identifying those 
processes occurring in healthy an problem families. 
Emphasis is placed on family theraj y for families with 
young children (3-10 yrs) and on the need to modify 
traditional methods of evaluation and treatment in these 
cases. An evaluative approach, based on the conjoint 
structured interview, is modified to include 5 tasks which 
ensure a child’s participation. The main modification in 
treatment is the introduction of play materials, which 
facilitate child expression and reduce anxiety. Sugges- 
tions to increase the therapist's effectiveness In evalua- 
tion and treatment, such as useful techniques to facilitate 
change in a family's level of functioning, are discussed. 
—F. Beyer. 

10173. Guidry, Lawrence S. (VA Hosp, New Orleans, 
LA) Treatment of a case of compulsive stealing Бузе 
of a covert aversive contingency and Premack 
principle. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 19740Мау), Vol 160), 21-28.—Re- 
ports the case of a white male in his 20s whose long- 
standing stealing behavior was brought under Per 
and virtually eliminated after 7 treatment sessions. A 


mo follow-up indicated that the improvement had been 


maintained. 
10174. Guidry, Lawrence S. (VA Hosp, New Orleans, 
LA) Drug patient evaluation of a self directed | rene 
modification program. Newsletter for ‘Research in - 7 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 16(2), 
29-30.—Describes a behavior modification pu 
applied to over 100 addicts, more than 20 completing а 

sessions. A 6-mo evaluation by the patients indicates 
enthusiastic acceptance and high ratings based on 


questionnaire data. 

10175. Guidry, Lawrence S. (VA Hosp, New Orleans, 
LA) Treatment of a case of claustrophobia by x 
“in vivo" desensitization. Newsletter for Research in 


Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 


53: 10170-10179 | 


16(2), 28-29.—Reports the case of a 45-yr-old white male я 
with a history of drug and alcohol abuse. S had a long- | 
standing fear of closed places and many related - 
anxieties. As measured on a subjective scale from 0 to 


100, anxiety levels on all relevant dimensions were | 

троса zero at the end of treatment. Follow-up _ 

observations confirmed sustained improvement. E 
10176. Hall, Sharon M.; Hall, Robert G.; 


Hanson, | 
Richard W. & Borden, Betty L. (U California, Langley- 
Porter pedit iani Inst, San Francisco) Perma- | 
nence of two f 
university and community populations. Journal of - 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
781—786.—Assigned 94 males and females from commu- 
nity and university оре (mean ages = 20.8 and p 
tively) to 2 self-management treatments, | 
or no-treatment controls. At post-treatment, 
self-management conditions differed from controls in | 
percentage of overweight lost. At 3-mo follow-up, the 
simpler self-management procedure differed from 
nonspecific control on both dependent variables. The 
more complex self- t treatment differed on 
on percentage of body weight lost. At 6-mo follow-up 
differences were not significant, Treatments X Time of 
Assessment analysis on body weight indicated a signifi- - 
cant interaction and significant losses during treatment i 
and gains during [шее for both self-man 
ment conditions. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. EL. 

10177. Heising, G. & Wolff, E. (Psychosomatische 
Universitätsklinik, Giessen, W Germany) [Countertrans- - 
ference and sociometric group structure: latrogenic - 

iy hrift für Р. марк und redit 
.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychot zi 
dog ae ee 1974(Jan), Vol 24( ЖА 2.—Studied — 
an open therapy group of patients 20-40 yrs old for 4 yrs _ 
in terms of group dynamics. The use of sociograms 
revealed the structure of the group and the countertrans~ — 
ference of the therapists. A “star” с: р апа ап 
opposition subgroup were identified. The star group 
ehlracterized itself as being liked, capable, and relatively 
They took over the therapeutic functions and 
ted in this role by the group therapists. The 
oup regarded itself as ill and disturbed and 
was treated by the star group. Literature about role - 
differentiation in neurotic groups is discussed. Results 
suggest that open groups offer conditions for developing - 
a therapeutic social mobility within the group—S. D. 
Babcock. Rees: 

10178. Heising, Gerd. (Psychosomatic Clinic, Giessen, 
W Germany) [Active clinical therapy used with a group — 
of phobics from a specific social class.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Psychotherapie, 1973(Jun), Vol 18(3), 97-103. 

10179. Hogg, J. & Maier, 1. (U Manchester, Hester 
Adrian Research Ctr, England) Transfer of ope! 
conditioned visual fixation in hyperactive 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 305-310.— Following operant 
conditioning of visual fixation responses to objects of 
known preference, 10 hyperactive, severely retar led 6-10. 
yr old children were given a series of transfer tests: e a 
distracting testroom, (b) теш (eem | e 
c) E replacement, (d) simple play s i 
Bus and the classroom, (е) Seguin formboard, (f) 


sound. 
were Su| 


opposition 
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t manipulation, and (g) classroom assessment involv- 
bed tasks. Results show consistent improve- 
ent for most Ss in the majority of tests for frequency 
duration of visual fixation. No improvement was 
n on the Seguin formboard, and a significant 
ctice effect was obtained on the bead manipulation 
ik.—Journal abstract. 
10180. Hudson, R. Lofton. Married love in the middle 
ars. Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Oct), Vol 13(4), 
1263-274.— Describes cases encountered while counseling 
“families in a religiously oriented program. It is main- 
tained that boredom and a lack of social controls from 
owing children often cause a Purn apart and loss of 
"Sexual interests in married middle-aged couples. Making 
new friends and developing mutual hobbies are suggest- 
ed as effective methods to combat the anxiety of 
“increasing age and situations where divorce is not an 
alternative.—F. A. Hardt. 
E . Kapche, Robert. (California State U, Lon 
therapy: A review of а, 


aversion-relief therapy, which attempts to teach clients to 
inhibit anxiety by pairing selected stimuli with the 
- cessation of noxious stimulation. Clinical de- 
_ Scribe the 4 types of procedure that have been reported 
_ їп experiments with both humans and animals. This 
- therapy appears promising, although the clinical reports 
suffer from the lack of controls and small samples of Ss. 
- The animal research indicates the importance of the 
temporal length of the "safe" period between stimuli 
presentations. This factor has not been considered very 

ial in many of the clinical applications.—C. P. 


'cCreary. 

10182. Kassirer, Lynn B. (George Washington U, 

tional Law Ctr) Behavior modification for patients 
1 : Constitutional 


fournal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
fol 42(6), 912.—84 institutionalized female drug addicts 
Were assigned to either direct marathon, nondirect 


play by suppressii 
on in autistic children. Journal of A, 
inalysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 521-528. 
D. play with t in 2 autistic children (an 8-yr-old 
y and d girl) with high occurrences of self- 
stimulatory behavior. Each chi Participated in the 
‘perimental sessions in an A-B-A design, where “A” 


tudied a; 
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refers to baseline sessions and "B" refers to self- 
stimulation suppression sessions. Results show that (a) 
during the baseline sessions, the children exhibited low. 
levels of P and high levels of self-stimulatory 
behavior; (b) the percent of unreinforced, spontaneous, 
appropriate play increased when self-stimulatory behav- 
ior was suppressed; and (c) when the suppression of self- 
stimulation was discontinued, the percent of self-stimula- 
tion and that of appropriate play approached their 
presuppression levels. Results identify a set of conditions 
under which spontaneous appropriate behavior, uncom: 
mon in autistic children, occurs at an increased level. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10185. Kratochvil, Stanislav. (Psychiatrisches Krank- 
enhaus, Kroměříž, Czechoslovakia) [Training in con- 
structive as a supportive method in group 
psychotherapy.) (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1974(Jun), Vol 26(6), 358-363. 
— Reports on use of a shortened and modified version of 
the technique developed by G. R. Bach (1969) to 
overcome false models of social interaction in love and 
marriage. The technique reduces mutual aggression by 
enforcing respect for the idea of "fair play" between the 
partners. 

10186. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Rutgers State U) Women 
in behavior therapy. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), 
Women in therapy: New psychotherapies for a changing 
society. New York, NY: отау azel; 1974. xiii, 441 

. $15. 

P"10187. Leonard, Laurence В. (U Pittsburgh) А 
preliminary view of generalization in language training. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 
39(4), 429-436.—Using modeling, 8 language-handi- 
capped 5-9 yr olds were trained in the use of 2 syntactic 
structures in an effort to examine the a and са 
of generalization in language training. Compariso! 

ied posttraining Seats reveal that Ss had me 
acquired the use of syntactic structures containing te 
same morphemes as those structures trained; no use Was 
seen of syntactically identical structures containin| 
dissimilar morphemes. Ss’ ability to apply the er 
morphemes appropriately and. immediately to "m à 
structures suggests that the child's development fror 
simple to complex constructions is not dependent on ei 
use of basic constructions on which mastery of mor 
же constructions is predicated.—Journal ака 

10188. Lima, Paul P. (VA Hosp, Miami, FL) Bett 
modification of an eating disorder on a medical aral 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behav the 
Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 16(2), 23-26.— Describes p" 
case of a 46-yr-old male diabetic hospitalized foc 
amputation. S's refusal to eat following surgery Sid 
countered with contingent social reinforcement r 
observations of eating behavior. S rapidly increased that 
intake and self-sufficient behavior. Results suggest ^. 
systematic application of operant techniques © 


medical unit could help both patients and overworked 
staff. 


10189. Little, Sandra & Jackson, Barry. (02210 
County Board of Education, Oshawa, Canada) m 
treatment of test anxiety through pus Hn 


trainii hotherapy: Theory, ч 
Practice, 1974 Sub), Val no 215-178. Studied. the 
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effectiveness of attentional training in alleviating test 
anxiety. 34 junior high school students were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 5 treatment conditions: (a) attentional 
training, (b) attentional training plus training in deep 
muscle relaxation, (c) relaxation training by itself, (d) 
placebo expectancy, and (e) no treatment. Dependent 
measures included test and general anxiety instruments 
and a variety of tests of an academic nature. 4 trained Es 
were randomized across conditions and sessions. On 
posttesting, only the attention plus relaxation condition 
showed significant reductions of both test and general 
anxiety. Changes in the academic measures were 
generally consistent with an attentional analysis of test 
anxiety.—C. P. McCreary. 

10190. Maier, I. & Hogg, J. (U Manchester, Hester 
Adrian Research Ctr, England) Operant conditioning of 
sustained visual fixation in hyperactive severely retard- 
ed children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 297-304.—The relative preferences 
of each of 10 hyperactive, severely retarded institutional- 
ized 6-10 yr old children for a set of stimulus objects 
were assessed prior to use of the objects as discriminant 
stimuli in an operant program aimed at increasin| the 
duration of visual fixation through the use of social and 
edible reinforcers. Increases contingent upon reinforce- 
ment in both percentage of time per session spent 
fixating the objects and frequency of visual fixation were 
demonstrated for most Ss by the use of reversal 
procedures, while analyses of variance of group results 
confirm these trends statistically. The present study 
confirms other findings that the behavior of the 
hyperactive child is amenable to modification through 
the appropriate management of discriminative stimuli 
and reinforcement contingencies.—Journal abstract. 

10191. Mitchell, William S. & Stoffelmayr, Bertram 
(South Ockendon Hosp, England) The 
contingent social stimulation on с 
chronic schizophrenic patients. Psychological Record, 
1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 515-521.—Studied 
contingent social stimulation on 7 male 38-60 
severely withdrawn chronic schizo| hrenic patients d 
social deprivation-satiation controlled by a 25-min soc! 
isolation period prior to each experimental trial. 
received д total of 48 sessions each in a baseline, 
reinforcement, cross-over дед. кеш днн n 
the opportunity to engage їп а short conve 
has Teoria Prope for such patients. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. i 

10192. Newton, Joseph R. & Stein, Leonard n Са 
Peak Family Counseling & Mental Health Ctr, a v) 
Springs, CO) Implosive therapy inal J ns of 
son with brief psychotherapy. Quarterly Зонт се 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), ] of 
— Compared the effectivenes: of 3 different ewe T 
treatment for 61 male hospitalized alcoholics. Ss w EN 
assigned either to the general milieu Dy or 
to milieu and implosive ат beginning of 
to milieu and brief psycho nt discharge Ss completed 


treatment and 25 days later at 
the ‘Adjective а and rated how helpless and 


Ee d i f 
nervous they felt after listening to tape recordings О 
scenes depiceng typical problems alcoholics have. Their 
responses were rated according to the Gottschalk-Gleser 
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Content Analysis Scales of Hostility Inward, Hostility 
Outward, Ambivalent Hostility and Anxiety, and the 
Experiencing Scale by A. M. Walker et al. Their mood, 
medical problems and previous night's sleep were 
evaluated at 6-day intervals, No one treatment resulted 
in a significant degree of improvement on any of the 
measures over that of the other treatments. All groups - 
showed decreased distress and helplessness scores after _ 
treatment. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. E. 
10193. Ounsted, Christopher; Oppenheimer, Rhoda | 
Lindsay, Janet. (Park Hosp for Children, Heading 


вариа Aspects of bonding failure: The psycl 


battered children. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 164), 441-456.—Effected | 
notable improvement вии relations by treat- 
ing mothers and battered children conjointly in a special - 
unit geared to provide what had been lacking іп the - 
home environment. Another group, in which the child | 
was at risk of being battered, was treated preventively on 
an outpatient basis with small mutual support groups. 
the mothers and play groups for the children. Mother 
kept diaries of explosive situations, and had a social 
worker on call at crisis points. No incidents of batterin, 
occurred and some small improvements were seen in 
mothers. (Spanish, German, & French summaries) 
W. Pruyser. 76 

10194, Paredes, Alfonso; Gregory, Dick & Jones, Ben | 
M. (U Oklahoma, Medical School, Oklahoma City) | 
Induced drinking and social adjustment in alcoholics; - 
of a therapeutic model. Quarterly Journal 2 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1 79-1293, | 
— During a 5-wk inpatient treatment program, 137 male - 
alcoholics participated in daily group meetings, Mos 
role-playing sessions, and occupational and recreational x 
activities on an open ward. Every 2 wks, | S was chosen _ 
for a 2-day pro, ed es hens on which he d 
was given a drink containing 20% alcohol every 30 min _ 
from 1:30 to 10:00 PM. A total of 33 Ss pericu in 
this phase (“drinkers”), The MMPI, which was complet- p- 
ed by 21 drinkers and 21 “nondrinkers” on admission 
and 5 wks later, showed similar profiles for the 2 groups, _ 
Significant differences between initial and 5-wk scores 
were found on the Hy and Ma scales for the drinkers апа 
on the Ma and Pd scales for the nondrinkers. A 6-mo - 
follow-up of nondrinkers and drinkers indicated that 
there were no differences in social adjustment (e.g, living _ 
situation, number of jobs held, or health). It is conclu Я 
that alcohol сап be used as a treatment variable without — 
untoward consequences for the patients. A therapeutic | 
model in which alcoholics are taught to control their 
drinking is described. (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10195. Pelosi, Anthony A. & Friedman, Howard. The. 
activity period in group therapy. Psychiatric Quarter!) ho 
1974, Vol 48(2), 223-229.— Describes the use of athletics 
immediately preceding group psychotherapy. The activi- 
ty is seen as (a) a iod during which participants can 
display emotions, (b) an outlet for aggressive energy, а 
(c) a method for therapists to have immediate interaction 
with the group. Such a technique also capitalizes 
the talents of nonpsychiatric personnel and oe 
recreational facilities of the mental hospi! 


10195-10203 


"usefulness in the treatment of patients from the sur- 
rounding community.—Journal abstract. 
10196. Perkins, William H. et al. (U Southern 


Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 416-428. 
Tested 2 forms of behavioral management of stutter- 
g for effectiveness, efficiency, and permanence. The 
e sis with 27 clients in Method | was on control of 
Ме to maintain fluency; the emphasis with 17 clients in 
ethod 2 was on control of rate to facilitate normal 
n ent of the breathstream, phrasing, and prosody. 
well as fluency. Stuttering was reduced for all clients 
“with both methods. 92% of Group 1 (Method 1) and all 
‘of Group 2 (Method 2) retained some improvement 6 mo 
ifter treatment. 70% of both groups had reduced their 
Stuttering by 85% or more at the termination of 
eatment. 6 mo later, only 30% of Group 1 retained that 
level of improvement, in contrast with 53% of Group 2. 
"Coupling an 85% reduction in stuttering with a criterion 
| їог normal (225+ syllables/min), only 44% of Group 1, 
às com with 65% of Group 2, achieved normal 
speech during treatment.—Journal abstract. 

10197. Pollock, Donald D. & Liberman, Robert P. (St 
Elizabeths Hosp, Psychiatric Residency Training Pro- 
gram, Washington, bo vior of i - 
nence in led patients. Gerontologist, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 14(6), 488-491.—Evaluated the use of social and 
- material rewards with 6 demented men (mean age = 74 
_ yrs) in an attempt to lessen or eliminate urina 
“incontinence. No significant changes were observed, 
possible reasons are discussed. It is suggested that future 
| studies focus on more exact determination of inconti- 
nence rates, teaching behaviors n for bathroom 
ization, complete medical evaluation, and adding 
vironmental cues to aid bathroom location. A com- 
med medical and psychological approach is seen as 
dding to the patients' self-esteem and releasing staff for 
о erapeutic work.—Journal abstract. 

10198. Price, Kenneth P. (State U New York, Stony 
k) The application of behavior therapy to the 
of psychosomatic disorders: and 
M егор: Theory, Research & Practice, 
Sum) Vol 11(2), 138-155.—Reviews published 
reports of case studies and research on the use of 
behavior therapy for psychosomatic disorders (e.g. 
hma, headaches, eating disorders, sleep disorders, and 
dysmenorrhea). The advantages and drawbacks of 
relaxation training, systematic desensitization, classical 


E on the importance of viewing 
m the context of an individual's 
order to discover controlling varia- 


(Corning Community Coll) 
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graders 
of Educational Research, 1974(Nov), 
Investigated the hypothesis tha 


students. 
|. Journal 
124-127 MON 6803); 
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control can be increased by application of behavior 
modification techniques in early graders, and by special 
counseling efforts to strengthen verbalization of internal- 
ity in college students. 10 Ist and 3rd graders served as Ss 
in Study 1, 40 undergraduates scoring lowest on Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale served in Study 2, and 
327 undergraduates served in Study 3. Data support the 
hypothesis; the 5 experimental Ss in Study 1 increased in 
internal control after 3 mo of counseling sessions and 
achievement motivation training was followed by imme- 
diate and long-range increase in internality for male 
undergraduates. However, initial increase for female 
undergraduates seemed to dissipate over a 6-mo period. 

(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
t due Oe Ate OE 
Nancy C. ( ja Retardation Ctr, Atlanta ing 
E ot rounded by the 


stereotypic persons 
differential reinforcement of other behavior. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 
279-284. Reports that the stereotypic responding of 3 
retarded persons (a 12-yr-old female, 22-yr-old female, 
and 23-yr-old male) was reduced when reinforcement 
was delivered for specified periods of time in which the 
behavior did not occur. In an ABAB design in which 
“No!” was used in all 4 phases and in which each S was 
reinforced for not emitting combs iv responding during 
the “B” phases, responding was decreased for the 3 Ss to 
an average of 1/100 of baseline levels. The method of 
differentially reinforcing behavior other than the speci- 
fied one is discussed as an alternative to extinction. (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10201. Rickard, Henry C. & Taylor, Nancy C. (U 
Alabama) Strategy of multi ine evaluation: 
illustration from a summer . Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 875-881.— Discusses 
advantages of multiple-baseline designs by demon 
ing the control of 2 different classes of desiral ui 
behavior. 2 experiments designed to increase ооа 
ing and academic performance behaviors in children 
attending a summer camp for the emotionally dines 
are reported, and the usefulness of multiple-basel ng 
strategies in short-term treatment programs i$ emphasiz 
ed. 


10202. Sajwaj, Thomas; Libet, Julian & Agra% 
Stewart. (North Mississippi Retardation Ctr, o 
Lemon-juice therapy: The control of life-threatening 
rumination in a six-month-old infant. Journal of App d 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 551-563— ld 
nated chronic, life-threatening rumination in amos 
infant by squirting a small amount of lemon juice а 
her mouth whenever rumination or its precursors M 
detected. A brief suspension of this пор) demo E 
ed its crucial role. Lemon-juice therapy offers a prac" 
and acceptable alternative to other therapies for e 
tion, namely electric shock and massive попсе 
attention. However, since this study is limited to a x 
case, claims as to the effectiveness of this therapy асг 
children are premature.—Journal abstract. xti 

10203. Sanders, Shirley & Boswell, John. qu 
Carolina Memorial Hosp, Child Psychiatry InpatUs 
Unit, Hill) Corrective social i Lado 
Psychiatric Forum, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(2), 11-13— С 
Scribes a parent training program designed to impr? 
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social interaction patterns between parents and emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Parental training sessions em- 
phasized imitation, modeling, and role playing. Prelimi- 
mary results indicate that when compared with initial 
baseline data, parent-child interactions were more 
appropriate following training. This result is considered 
an indication that a standardized training program is 
more effective than traditional counseling techniques in 
educating parents to interact more effectively with 
emotionally disturbed children. Areas requiring addi- 
tional investigation are discussed.—F. Beyer. 

10204. Schachter, Robert S. Kinetic psychotherapy in 
the treatment of children. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 28(3), 430-437.— Describes 
kinetic psychotherapy as a form of group therapy useful 
for children who have difficulty expressing themselves. 
Goals include (a) responsibility for self and actions, (b) 
awareness of feelings of self, (c) enhancement of self- 
esteem, (d) active dealings with life situations rather than 
passive acceptance, and (e) the use of play to further the 
reduction of anxiety. Through physical activity, the child 
can be brought into better touch with his body and 
feelings and thus can relate less defensively to a therapy 
situation. The main difference between this type of 
therapy and more conventional p lies in the 
children's social interactive games that are utilized. The 
children's feelings and behavior are observed, feedback 
is given, and the child becomes comfortable with 
communication and spontaneity. A high degree of 
success is reported. 3 case examples are presented.—R. 
S. Albin. 

10205. Sherman, A. Robert; Mulac, Anthony & 
McCann, Michael J. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Synergistic effect of self-relaxation and rehearsal 
feedback in the treatment of subjectiva m b 
dimensions of speech anxiety. Journal of Consul tin; 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 2o. ‘819-827. 
—Studied independent treatments concentrating upon 
the subjective behavioral dimensions of speech anxiety to 
assess the existence of independent, generalized, or 
synergistic effects. 40 males from a eenaa college 
speech course received 1 of 4 individually administered 
treatment conditions: self-relaxation, focusing on inter- 
nal tension and subjective anxiety; rehearsal feedback, 
focusing on overt manifestations of anxiety while 
speaking; self-relaxation plus rehearsal feedback; or no 
treatment, Change scores on measures (e.g. the Id 
for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety ше 
the Fear Survey, Schedule), oH depende 
outsi ing show tha XE. 

utside the treatment setting idco ies subjective or 
behavioral speech anxiety as compared to the progress S 
the control id resulting solely from the speech Ae 
In contrast, the combined treatments promoted substan- 
tial improvement on both speech-anxiety ^aa 
and on measures of general anxiety. (33 ref)—Journa 


abstract. 

10206. Skoloda, Thomas E.; Alterman, Arthur І. & 
Gottheil, Edward. (УА Hosp. Coatesville, PA) Drinking 
patterns on a fixed interval drinking decisions program. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 16(2), 31-32.—Describes appli- 
cation of the Fixed Interval Drinking Decisions (FIDD) 
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А! 
program to 98 21-55 yr old male alcoholics. The 3 phases ^ 
are predrinking, in which alcohol is not available; 
drinking decisions, in which Ss must decide whether ог 
how much to drink; and quorum with alcohol again. 
unavailable. Physical, physiological, and psychological | 
studies are accomplished concurrently, and' individual. 
and group psychotherapy is initiated during the Ist 
pum 43 Ss remained abstinent, 18 drank requis and 

7 drank moderately. Drinking patterns are analyzed 
and discussed, j 
10207. Word, Penny & Ri Vitali. (Veteran's 
Hosp, Operant Behavior Modification Program, Palo 
Alto, CA) Behavior therapy of an eleven-year-old girl 
with reading problems. Journal gies Disabilit 
1974(Nov), Vol 7(9), 551-554.—Describes a case rt 
of behavior therapy of an ll-yr-old girl with readin; 
problems caused by learned lysfunctional avoidance | 


ja 


Mi gend Relaxation and desensitization techniques 
reduce fear response were antes Concomitantly, the 
behaviors of reading and of talking positively about” 
reading were reinforced. In this case, by engaging in. | 
behaviors incompatible with anxiety, the association or 
connection between the stimulus and the resulting fear 
was broken.—Journal abstract. - 

10208. Yorkston, N. J. et al. (Friern Hosp, London, 
England) Verbal desensitisation in bronchial ers 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Oct), Vol I 5) 
371-376.—Assigned 14 adults with bronchial asthma to 2 
treatment groups: 2 теп and 6 women were given 1 
relaxation and S med and 4 women verbal desensitiza- - 
tion. The forced expiratory volume was measured before | 
and after each treatment session. While both groups said | 
they felt better immediately after treatment, only the _ 
desensitized group showed significant improvement in 
lung function. 2 yrs later, the desensitized group had 
reduced the dosage of all drugs, including steroids, 
significantly more than the group who received only 
relaxation. —W. G. Shipman. 


Psychoanalysis r 


10209.  Burger-Piaget, Marthe. [Changes of 
psychoanalytic technique.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia- 
trie, 1974, Vol 7(5), 273-276.— An analyst trained in both. : 
the Freudian and the Kleinian methods may find 
situations in the analytic process when he must change - 
his attitude. In order to build a therapeutic alliance with | 
a very anxious patient the analyst may have to leave his 
silent attitude; with a borderline patient he may need to 
hold off all interpretations until the patient has expres 
his fury and anger. Particularly in dealing with a suicidal. 
atient it is necessary to abandon the orthodox attitude 
And talk intensively with him.—H. Bruml. 2 
10210. Eagle, Morris. (York U, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Validation of motivational formulations: Ac- 
knowledgement as a criterion. Psychoanalysis & Contém 
porary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 265-275.—Examines T. 
Mischel's (see PA, Vol 41:904) proposal that acknowl- 
edgement is the critical criterion in validation of 
explanations which account for behavior or subjective 
experiences in terms of intrapsychic motivations, prd 
es, or desires. Since it is clearly recognized in both. 
sychoanalysis and ordinary social life that pui о 
fie and unintentional self-deception occur, 


E 
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ledgement of a motivation by the person to whom it 
attributed has no privileged status as a criterion for 
| validation of motivational statements. Since motivations 
^ not be consciously experienced, the motivated agent 
no privi access to them and is not necessarily in 
better position. than the psychoanalyst to assess 
ivational interpretations. It is concluded that the 
jent's acknowledgement is only one of many criteria 
a for evaluating statements about intentions, 
purposes, and motivations.—J. Kelly. 


is of an boy 
" In M. Harley (Ed), The analyst and the 
at work. New 


; ork, NY: Quadrangle, 1974. 
303 p. $12.50. 
10212. Hirsch, Mathias. [The technique of 


Paulina F. The analysis of a 157; -yr- 
1 tendencies. In M. Harley (Ed), The 
st and the adolescent at work. New York, NY: 
uadrangle, 1974. xix, 303 p. $12.50. 

-. 10214. Laufer, Moses. analysis of an adolescent 
, with comments on the relation between 
and technique. In M. Harley (Ed), The 


pathology 


a lyst the adolescent at work. New ork, NY: 
idrangle, 1974. ача $12.50. 
10215. Legrand, . (Ctr de Psychologie Différ- 


entielle et Clinique, Kessel-Lo, Belgium) [The analytic 
tion and the experimental situation.] (Fren) Revue 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1974, Vol 
‘ , 189-202.—Suggests that psychoanalysis cannot 
assure adequate control of its data, nor can it be an 


i general psychoa- 


prona instrument for validatin, 
tic knowledge. In the light of S. Kuhn's concept of 


radigm, psychoanalysis might serve as an ** t 

pe sinat equivalents could be sought by. sie 
o Er psych clog ical approach such as that of B. Skinner. 
10216. Malengreau, P. (Ctr de 
Kessel-Lo, lgium) [Indication, contra 
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gum i.e., effecting a cure, is incidental rather than 
aim. The question of whether a symptom can be 
removed has different meanings for the prospective 
analysand and for the analyst and in each case the self- 
со! t is involved. (English summary)—S. S. Marzolf. 

10217. Palombo, Stanley R. (Georgetown U) The 
associative memory tree. Psychoanalysis & Contemporary 
Science, 1973, Vol 2, 205-219.— Presents an informa- 
tion science based model of the collaborative search by 
ae and patient for significant recollections, 

lemory is seen as a branching pattern of associations, 
with smaller units embedded in larger ones. Patients 
display resistance in psychotherapy by expressing associ- 
ations along the least painful branches of the memory 
tree, or by refusing to deal with critical nodes in the 
memory pattern. The role of the analyst in psychothera- 
py is to help the patient recover significant memories by 
monitoring his choice of branches during the free 
association process. It is suggested that analogies drawn 
from information science can provide a conceptual 
framework by which both the intrapsychic and interper- 
sonal aspects of psychoanalysis can be understood.—. 
Kelly. 

{0218. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Franceschini, Edi. (Mt 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U New York) On 
i , motivation, and meaning. Psychoanalysis & 
Contemporary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 220-262.— Presents 
an information processing model of motivation as à 
replacement for existing metapsychological theories 
which attribute the patterning and selection of bela 
to the actions of psychic energies. An information д 
of motivation provides a unified explanatory framewor 7 
within which the contingencies, priorities, and levels 0 
motivation observed in clinical practice can be anal | 
in terms of simple decision steps and specific causa 
relationships. Information theory explains motivation in 
terms of the patterning activity of the whole organism, 
without relying on postulates of free will and conscious 
awareness, or on artificial dichotomies between ong 
and cognition. Some brief clinical examples are present- 
ed to illustrate the application of information procesin 
concepts to observed motivational phenomena. It à 
suggested than an information processing арр 
offers a dynamic metatheory of motivation which Ў 
сені with neurophysiological findings. (22 ref) 

elly. ; 
10219. Pulver, Sydney E. (Inst of the pennsy a 
Hosp, Physician Education Project, Philadelphia) T 
and third-party payment: A historical note. АЛ 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 1400-9 
— Presents excerpts from the diary of Joseph Wortis n 
illustrate Freud's analysis of a man whose fees were ра! С 
by a 3rd party. Freud made no specific recon ie 
tions concerning 3rd-party payment, but the fact п р 
undertook Wortis’ analysis seems to indicate that he © 
not find it an obstacle. Although this analysis ^, 
Шс канш, the failure does not seem to be relate 

e type o! ment.—Journal abstract. 

10520. Rolla, Edgardo H. [Reformulations and be 
within lytic theory.] (Span) Revista de Es 
álisis, 1974(Jan-Jun), Vol 31(1-2), 323-364.—Presen® x 
redefinition of psychoanalysis as a scientific doctrine 
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the totality of the organization and functioning of the 
human being. (26 ref) 

10221. Searles, Harold F. (Georgetown U, Medical 
School) [Concerning therapeutic symbiosis.] (Germ) 
Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 6(6), 373-390.—Dis- 
cusses autism, symbiosis, and individuation. The symbi- 
otic relatedness between patient and analyst, the similari- 
ty to the early mother-child symbiotic stage, and the 
individuation processes on both sides are examined. The 
need of the patient to act as the therapist and fill the 
unconscious ego deficit of the analyst is noted. Regres- 
sion during the therapeutic process leads to a stage of 
archaic ambivalence in which feelings of being threat- 
ened, reciprocal symbiotic closeness and dependence, 
and jealousy play an important role on both sides. 
(English summary) (18 ref)—T. Fisher. 

10222. Shope, Robert K. (U Massachusetts, Boston) 
Freud’s concepts of meaning. Psychoanalysis & Contem- 
porary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 276-303.—Describes Freud's 
use of the term “meaning” to refer to purpose or 
intention and to express that for which a mental 
phenomenon substitutes. Some relationships between the 
concepts of symbol, meaning, and mental event are 
discussed. (27 ref) 

10223. Spence, Donald P. (New York U) Tracing a 
thought stream by computer. Psychoanalysis & Contem- 
porary Science, 1973, Vol 2, 188-201.—Presents an 
analysis of the stream of thought leading to a specific 
question (“Are you pregnant?") asked by a patient 
during the 5th hr of analysis with a new therapist. The 
speech of a young woman whose analysis had been taken 
over by a conspicuously pregnant therapist was analyzed 
for direct and indirect associations to the theme of 
pregnancy, which was assumed to be associated by the 
patient with the anxiety provoking theme of separation. 
A computer content analysis revealed oscillations in the 
number of references to pregnancy-related themes both 
within and between separate therapeutic hours. It is 
suggested that various defensive maneuvers interruptec 
the stream of thought which connected the patients 
initial contact with the b я ie direct posing О 
the question about pregnancy.—J. Keip. 

10224. Zac, did [The search for the articulation of 
psychoanalysis and epistemology.] (Span) Revista de 
Pocoandlisis, 9T4(Jan-Jun), Vol 310-2), 459-501. 
— Presents a synthesis of ideas on psychoanalysis i 
theory and as шаар а focusing © 
methods of obtaining data from clients. T 

10225. Zenoni, ie [Psychoanalysis and language: |. 
Freud.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des wel 
l'Education, 1974, Vol 9(2), 163-187.— Views psyc tonn. 
lysis as removing symptoms and reorganizing ae the 
jective relations because psychic structures n i 
unconscious are formed in the same way aS ane m the 
association. According to Freud, ао of 
tongue, symptoms, obsessions; etc, are тап! © ae D 
a thought which works according to the Pd e 
ideographic writing. For this reason free wor associa- 
tion without constraint of conscience leads to the 
discovery of the enigmatic connections underlying 


symptoms. (24 ref)—S. 5: Marzolf. 
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Counseling & Community Mental Health & Crisis _ 
Intervention a 


10226. . Management information: A 
"mini" symposium. Administration in Mental Health, | 
1973(Fal), 4-4].—Presents 3 articles on management | 
information. The first explores the different roles of | 
researchers and administrators in using information as 
an instrument of accountability. These roles will de! f- 
mine how and whether such information is actually used 
The 2nd outlines the principles on which a county 
management information Pied should be built, if the 
objective of the system is to facilitate decision-making by | 
management. The 3rd describes a study of information — 
exchange patterns in a mental health center, conducted | 
incidental to the loading of a management information | 
system. Results showed little reliance on written docu- - 
ments to facilitate communication. Additional issues in f 
mental health management information are discussed, 


1 


| 
| 


unity psychology 

man's encounter with history: Or self and social | 
reconstruction as of the same | 

: A point 
Psychology, ,—Dt 
community psychology as man's encounter with histo 
and suggests 
maker o 


community psychology is related to the concepts of 


development and/or process; system; and culture, It is 
contended that community po has as its first. 
commitment the working out of ways to deal with total 
communities. An 8-point model of broad philosophical ) 
guidelines is presented, using as its base this theory.—P.. | 
O'Brien. ‘ 
10228. Bath, Kent. (State University Coll New York, 
Buffalo) The use of intensive individual designs in - 
research. Community Mental Health Journal, 


ommuni! | 
ГМ Vol 10(4), 418-425.—Discusses the idea of 
using multivariate research designs with an individual - 


focus to study questions at the community level. General - 
advantages as well as more specific aspects and examples 
of applicability are explored. Although the need for 
replications is obvious in individual methodologies, their - 
strength in terms of investigating causal hypotheses and ; 
the effects of programs recommends these де for 
Fhe indi iciency 


sideration. irect study of program ef 
is int.—Journal abstract. 


is also put forth as a stron; 
10229. Bazeley, Patricia & Viney, Linda L. (Macquar- 
ie U, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) Women coping with 


crisis: A iminary community study. Journal о) 
Community Psychology 1974(Oct), Vol 24), una 
interviews with 221 women living in government 
housing tested the «gen that some means of coping 
were more frequent " employed during pare types 
of crisis. The hypothesis was supported 1n that passive 
coping was more often reported in bereavement and 
family conflict and illness while active coping was pe 
frequent in separation and developmental crises. Ret 
ance on their. nuclear family and on info | 
networks was more frequent at times of bereavement 
marital breakdown. The use of formal soci 
occurred most often in times of personal | 
D 
L 


0229-10238 


and financial crises. Ss' age and marital status 
ed the types of crises they ed; leisure time 
religious experi were associated with means of 
g with low mental health status reported more 
overall, specifically those involving family conflict, 
ersonal illness, and continual problems; they also relied 
wily on passive coping and formal social networks. 
dings point to opportunities for community interven- 
. (25 геГ)—Јоиғпа! summary. 
10230. Bleach, Gail & Claiborn, William L. (U 
Mar land) Initial evaluation of hot-line t crisis 
centers. Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), 
lol 10(4), 387-394.—Assessed the level of counseling 
information-giving skills of 4 hot lines by rating 
ne calls between role-playing callers and actual hot- 
е workers. 6 female undergraduates served as callers. 4 
blem calls were designed to reflect those most 
nonly experienced and included pregnancy, loneli- 
parent. difficulties, and drug-related problems. A 
of 96 calls were made. Results, indicating differ- 
es on several variables across hot lines and some 
erences across caller "problems," are discussed in 
of implications for the evaluation of training and 
ice effectiveness. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
| 10231, Boller, Jon D. (State Economic Opportunit 
| Office, Head Start Project Director, St Paul, MN) 
| Differential effects of two T Counselor 
ducation & Supervision, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 117-123. 
Presents a rationale for examining the effects of the T 
group on introverts and extroverts. 2 T-group styles were 
| éxamined—a sensory awareness group and a verbal 
| cognitive group. Ss were 40 graduate counseling students 
classified as either introverts or extroverts by the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory. Results indicate that 


.Was reason to believe that an extended group 
nce might have been more profitable for the 


rvices, Ontario, Canada) 
in correctional of Leisur- 
—Describes a technique 
g developed 
system to 
t of prison. 
status, age, 
tence. Possibilities for ex- 
ther institutions are discussed. 
(Dede Wallace Ctr, North- 
New mental-health 


10234. Browning, Philip L.; Campbell, David R. 
; Spence, Joyce T. (U Oregon, Rehabilitation Research H 
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Training Ctr in Mental Retardation) Counseling process 
with mentally retarded clients: A behavioral explora- 
tion. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 79(3), 292-296.— Examined behavioral aspects of the 
process of counseling with 28 adolescent mentally 
retarded clients. Transcripts from an early and a late 
counseling session were rated according to the initial 
client statement (dependent, hostile, or other), therapist 
response (approach or avoid), and client continuation of 
the topic. Results indicate that counselors varied signifi- 
cantly in ap roach-avoidance response style with respect 
to client б level and type of client statement, and 
retarded clients varied significantly in continuation 
response style with respect to therapist approach-avoi- 
dance behavior and client IQ level.—Journal abstract. 
10235. Calia, Vincent F. (Rhode Island Coll) System- 
atic human relations training: Appraisal and status. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Dec), Vol 14), 
85-94.— Discusses the impact of the systematic human 
relations training (SHRT) model on the contemporary 
helping scene. The rudiments of the model and its 
historical antecedents are described, and various techni- 
cal and philosophical issues are identified. The model's 
uncertain theoretical status, questionable and conflicting 
developmental elements, the merits and hazards of 
graded structure, the meaning and permanency of дш 
Change, the relationship of process and outcomes, i 
dangers of universalizing and venerating the models і 
attributes, and the paradox of training for transcendence 
are all discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. & 
10236. С Alban J.; Pixley, Lawrence 
Zimmerman, Roger S. (Holy Cross Campus, Drug A 
Program, Rhinecliff, NY) Community mental health 
concepts and methadone maintenance: Are they com 
patible? Community Mental Health Journal, 19040 in), 
Vol 10(4), 426-433.— Discusses some of the problems 
and issues associated with outpatient methadone qe " 
nance programs located within community mental ue 
centers. It is concluded that, in general, such POR Ў 
do not belong in mental health centers. The role b. 
mental health center should be that of a backup se! à 
for referral of those addicts who have ето ы 
problems and who are motivated for the servi 
provided by the center. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. " 
10237. Cull, John С. & Hardy, Richard E C 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Organization and | and 
tration of drug abuse treatment programs: Nationa y, 
international. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thon E en 
xii, 342 p.—Presents 25 articles on drug rehabi ti ate 
programs run by state or municipal agencies, Pio nal 
nonprofit drug treatment programs, and intern pu 
drug abuse treatment programs. Administrat ae 
and funding issues involved in these types of рг 
are examined. state U) 
10238. Dameron, Joseph D. (North Texas 1980's? 
Futuristic guidance programs: Texas in the pes 
Texas Personnel & Guidance Association -0 
1972(Sep), Vol 1(1), 45-53.— Presents the dance 
differentiated staffing in a new group of EU 
positions: auxiliary, technical, paraprofession c3 
support personnel, thus developing a career lad m be 
di are in public schools but ша 
adapted to community colleges, universities, com™ 
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agencies, and employment agencies. It is suggested that 
the guidance training programs of the future will be built 
on performance-based competencies, eliminating semes- 
ter-long courses and semester hours. The new staffing 
concept is offered as an antidote to the waning support 
for counselors and their present services. Its objective is 
to make the profession more “accountable.”—H. H. 
Crouch. 

10239. Dar, H.; Winter, S. T. & Tal, Y. (Rothschild 
Hosp, Genetic Unit, Haifa, Israel) Families of children 
with cleft lips and palates: Concerns and counseling. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol 16(4), 513-517.—Studied 51 families in which there 
was a child with cleft lip or palate to ascertain their 
concerns. 24 received genetic counseling, immediately 
after the birth of the child, for up to 1 yr; the remainder 
were not counseled. Parents had many superstitions and 
misapprehensions, and were prone to guilt feelings. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

10240. Easton, Karl. (Boerum Hill Home & Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Inst, Brooklyn, NY) Some psychody- 
namic considerations in the program development of 
Boerum Hill: A psychiatric halfway house. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), Vol 10(4), 395-401. 
— Based on 5 yrs of developing and working in a 260-bed 
psychiatric halfway house, a definition and discussion of 
psychiatric rehabilitation are presented. The significance 
of temporariness of stay in a halfway house is noted. Th 
method of the establishment of a proper therapeutic 
community environment that will bring about a correc- 
tive living experience is described. Also, aspects of the 
significance of the physical plant, the size of the 
residence, the role of psychotropic medication, and the 
management and staff attitudes toward regression are 
discussed. The psychodynamics of personality roe 
and the importance of high expectations in the reha 
tation effort are presented.—Journal abstract. 

10241. Evans, Ronald L. & Mobberley, Bruce D. (VA 
Outpatient Clinic, Seattle, WA) Theoretical and empiri- 
cal assessment of adjustment to civilian living. Newslet- 
ter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(May), Vol 16(2), 11-15.—Administered a struc- 
tured interview explains 19 social variables to approxi- 
mately 500 veterans. Features associated with pov 
adjustment to civilian life were an intense expressed п‹ 
for services, extent of subjective feeling of debilitation, 
and noted objective transiency. Positive adjustment 
obtained when the individual had maintained а toes 
kinship support system, was aware of and utilized pu jn 
services, and had benefited from the ge of time by 
learning to cope with a chronic disability regardless of its 
extent or nature. 

10242. Freund, John. Divorce 
Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 22), 
tions of reactions of a group of vorced 
persons to a presentation of 


53: 10238-10247 


marriage counselors devote more attention to the 

problem and that they correlate it with the growin, 

literature on grief. (Spanish & French ns 
—Journal abstract. X 

10243. Giordano, Joseph. Ethnics and minorities: A 
review of the literature. Clinical Social Work Journal, — 
1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 207-220.—Cites various study 
outcomes which indicate differences in the values and 
attitudes of selected ethnic minorities, and describes how — 
these differences affect utilization of health systems. — 
Content suggestions are made for training future mental а 
health professionals.—S. R. Stein. 4 

10244. Goodman, James A. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) 
The social health of disadvantaged black college - 
students. Journal of the American College Health Associa- — 
tion, TO) ol 2204), 272-273.—Discusses the _ 
nature of black social health problems in terms of _ 
environmental influences. types of black col * 
‹ 


students are identified whose basic needs and attit 
must be understood to enable them to fully benefit from — 
health related services. ce 


change 
Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 50-54.—Repli- 
cated L. E. Beutler's (see PA, Vol 47:9431) study of 


with their ж 
therapists" attitudes. At termination, therapists and 
patients rated marital relationship change and spouses 
improvement. Results generally support the previously 
found association between patient-patient attitude con- 
vergence and outcome, but the napi of this 
relationship varied as a function of th rater and 
outcome dimension. Contra: to earlier research, results 
show specific patient-therapist attitudinal convergences 
to be related to outcome measures. Attitude convergence 
within the marital dyad was bee niet related to 
cotherapists’ experience-level difference. The influence 
of the cotherapy relationship on marital therapy out- 
come is discussed. (Spanish & French abstracts) 
—Journal abstract. 

10246. Helms, Luisa. Mexican-Americans. Journal of 
the American College Health Association, 1974(Apr), Vol 
22(4), 369-271 Discusses the Mexican-American’s 
approach to physical and mental health by describing 
certain characteristic attitudes and behaviors. The 
importance of understanding cultural values and beliefs 
is emphasized. 

10247. Hirschman, Richard. (Kent State U) Utilization 
of mental health consultation and self-perceptions of 
intraorganizational importance and influence. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 
916.—Predicted that self-ratings of importance and 
influence for each of 17 volunteer workers in а mental 
health crisis center would be positively correlated to each 
worker’s latency in the use of a mental health consultant. 
Results support the prediction for self-perceptions of 
influence and importance, but not for [е tions of the 
value of consultation in general, actual elp derived from 
a consultant, or the number of hours in voluntary 
service. 
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10248. Hirschowitz, Ralph G. (Harvard U, Medical 
School, Lab of Community Psychiatry, Boston) Pattern 
| for change. MH, 1974(Spr), Vol 58(2), 32-35.—Suggests 
| that survival in the arena of human services demands 

that today's program planner follow a pattern for 

change. Deficiencies in current agency services and 
- corrective measures are discussed. These include the 
(| realization that change is engagement in pua change 

_ process and is not effectively achieved by technocratic 
| prescription. 

10249. Horejsi, Charles R. (U Montana) Small-group 
sex education for engaged couples. Journal of Family 
Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 23-27.—Describes a 
counseling program in which small groups of 3 engaged 
couples each are presented with 10 case situations or 
vignettes as focal points for their discussion about 
interpersonal difficulties, mainly centered in their sexual 
— relationship. This approach has been found helpful in 
generating exchanges and questions among the partici- 
pants, which in itself opens up a new manner of 
communication between the future spouses. This im- 
proved communication, plus the sexual information 
obtained in these groups, promises to be beneficial in the 
marriage. The role of the group leader is discussed, and 
sample vignettes are presented. (Spanish & French 
abstracts)—Journal summary. 

10250. Hurley, James T. & George, Rickey L. 
(Buchanan High School, Troy, MO) Telephone counsel- 
ing: Charlatan or helper. College Student Journal, 
-1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 36-41.—Describes the opera- 
tions of Suicide Prevention Incorporated (SPI), the 
Youth Emergency Service (YES), and the Acid Rescue 
(AR), groups that operate telephone services for the 
distressed in a large urban area in the Midwest. The YES 
provides information about housing for runaways, sexual 
problems, VD detection, drug counseling and other 
problems. The AR operates in the area of drug education 
_ and individual and family counseling. The SPI emphasiz- 
es referral services to those who contemplate self- 
“destruction. All staff members of the YES and the AR 
_ are unpaid volunteers. College graduates make up about 
85% of the YES staff, 50% of the AR, and 25% of the 
SPI. All telephone calls are confidential. The services of 
ГАБ and of SPI are on a 24-hr basis. The YES receives an 
_ average of 90 calls/mo, the other 2 services receive about 
_ 400 each. The services appraise their own effectiveness as 
| ranging from “above average” to “excellent.”—A. J. Ter 
| Keurst. 

iy 10251. Just, Marion R.; Bell, Carolyn S.; Fisher, 
Walter & Schensul, Stephen L. (Wellesley Coll) Coping 

in a troubled society: An environmental approach to 
- mental health. Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 1974. xi, 
113 p. $11.—Presents a collection of 6 articles which 
_ discuss social and environmental perspectives of mental 

health. Topics include the psychological effects of 
economic disturbances and social policies (е.р., welfare, 
- Zero Population: growth, and segregation), coping with 

political alienation, community-oriented mental health 
services, treatment through institutional change, and 
reorienting mental health policy. (47, p ref) 

. 10252. Kirstein, Larry; Prusoff, Brigitte; Weissman, 
Myrna & Dressler, David M. (Yale U, Medical School) 
Utilization review of treatment for suicide attempters. 
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American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 13X(l) 
22-2].—Tested the validity of the criterion-ori 
approach to evaluating care given patients with suicid 
behavior, comparing explicit criteria proposed by a pan 
of experts as essential determinants for psychi 
hospitalization with the actual clinical data on 
suicide attempters. It was found that according to the 
experts’ criteria (which were operationalized into rating 
assessments), over half of the outpatient sample should 
have been hospitalized. After multiple regression analysis) 
of the criteria, however, 4 predictors showed that only: 
20% of the outpatients should have been hospitali 
The issues these findings raise about the criteria of 
experts, their utility for research, their validity, and th 
implications for utilization review are discussed) 
—Journal abstract. | 

10253. Klosterman, Dale. (Northern Kentucky Com: 
prehensive Care Ctr, Covington) The role of the sci ool 
psychologist in a community mental health center) 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 269-274: 

10254. Knox, David & Knox, Frances. (East Carolina 
U) Preparation for marriage: Beyond the classroo 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(2), 16-22, 
—100 undergraduate couples who defined themselves asi 
“involved” in a serious dating relationship completed a 
project in which the partners shared opinions (on 
economics, religion, children, sex, in-laws, alcohol, andi 
recreation), took a 4-mile hike, developed a budgt | 
selected an apartment and furniture, went to church and 
visited future in-laws. 52% of the Ss noted that the 
exchange of opinions was the most meaningful aspect oi 
the project. Religion was selected as the least meaningo 
ful. Student and professional reactions to the project are. 
discussed. (Spanish & French  abstracts)—Journ 
abstract. 

10255. Koeppen, Arlene. (Richardson Independ 
School District, TX) Confrontation: A threat and 


10256. Kroll, Jerome. (Rockland Psychiatri 1 
Orangeburg, NY) The career ladder and the e 
health generalist at the state hospital. Psychia 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 184-192.— Discusses, 
relevance of several broad social and educatio 
changes to the training of persons for careers 1n wr 
health. This is viewed against the backgrount i 
traditional beliefs about training and competence wi 
have guided policies until very recently, but а 
being questioned. It is suggested that the state on 
has an opportunity to move away from its tra a nity. 
custodial role by teaming up with local oma nite 
colleges and developing community-oriented p "i 
programs for careers in mental health.—Journal abs! 

10257. Levinson, Daniel J. & Astrachan, Boris 
(Yale U) Organizational boundaries: Entry into i 
mental health center. Administration in Mental ue 
1974(Sum), 3-12.—Describes criteria for an ш 
client entry system (ES) for health-education-we™ 
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organizations, using the community mental health center 
as an example. Major tasks of an ES are specified and 
roblems with each task are discussed. (22 ref) 

10258. Levy, Robert & Brown, Allan. (U Chicago, 
Hosp & Clinics) An analysis of calls to a drug-crisis 
intervention service. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 143-152.—Presents a history and 
evaluation of Acid Rescue, a St. Louis drug crisis center. 
1,543 telephone call reports were evaluated. LSD, other 
hallucinogens, and amphetamines were the drugs most 
commonly involved in crisis calls. The route of adminis- 
tration had the strongest correlation with the somatic or 
psychiatric symptoms reported. The influence of the 
center volunteers’ drug experiences and professional 
backgrounds on the of advice given is noted. An 
evaluation methodology and set of variables applicable 
to drug counseling programs is suggested. (21 ref)—R. 
Tomasko. 

10259. Lifshin, Joanne H. & Schultz, Myra. (Brook- 
dale Hosp Medical Ctr, Brooklyn, NY) Treatment of a 
constellation of perceptual and behavioral difficulties in 
a community mental health center: Preliminary : 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 113), 333-337. 
—Examined the effectiveness of a structured group 
program in treating boys with perceptual and behavioral 
difficulties. Ss were 10 boys 8-12 yrs old who were 
outpatients at a community mental health center. The 
group programs were designed either to enhance coping 
skills or to facilitate encoding experience. The overall 
results indicate that the program was à success.—H. 
Kaczkowski. ) Aux vane & 

10260. Long, Nicholas. (InterStudy Info 
Referral Ctr, Minneapolis, MN) A for coordinat- 
ing human services. Administration in Mental Health, 
1974(Sum), 21-27.— Presents а model designed to en- 
hance cooperative behavior among human services 
organizations. The model includes an incentive-b 
network with defined responsibilities and evaluation of 


Virginia Board of 


Vocational Rehabilitatiog Charleston) Preparing for 


counseling with the d 
training Setting. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 
1974(Apr), Vol 7(4), 2933.— Describes counseling · ber 
the deaf client as intrinsic to success im a bisa z 
rehabilitation setting. The a irme д0 staff, an 
the problems that arise in eir mee! 4 
10262. McRee, Christine; Huckle, Brian; Тулус 
Billie F. & Flori, Lorraine. (Dorothea Dix аага EM 
NC) Utilizing psychiatric і techn ode 
model for consultation in school-community 
ста history. Ре Forum, 
0.—Describes the diagnosis S^: н 
acute school-vandalism problem in an integrated public 
school. The traditional hiatric ос адитив т 
was modified to effectively deal with a school-communt 


ty crisis. Lud d He 
10263. Messier, Mi . 
community service ‘in the organization 
psychiatric care.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au 'anada 
Francais, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6). 598-601.—Suggests a way 
in which the psychiatric team can provide community 


preventive services by making appropriate arrangemen! 
with the center’s агаа. Ч 
Кау Miran’ Esta. (Rutgers Stl TO Weak happens 
T utgers State 4 
wheri deviant behavior begins to change? The relevance | 
of a social systems approach for behavioral 7 
with adolescents. Journal of ty 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 370-3 5.—Experimented, in a | 
community consultation program, with 14 unruly 
8th-9th grade boys in a modern suburban school, ing 
oup and behavioral therapy. 6 boys, 
therapy but not treated, serv 
worked with guidance and — services of the 
school and with the Ss themselves. External reinforcers 
in the form of "points" j à 


sions in the experimental group 

mer in the control group — сей that the 

total of suspensions per month took p' E 
sd for i [ry prevention and systems-oriented | 


to the nt 
10 the eee Journal nima) 
Mortimer 


Unhappiness and mental 
of Medicine, 1974(Jun), Vol 74(6), 
cases illustrating the nature of 
found among clients seeking assistance ata rabbinical — 
counseling center. Few clients were seen as mentally “ill 
either b themselves or by their relatives, but man 
exhibited. ious restrictions Дате ру ret — | 
! / ti ] 
for interpersonal relatio ee idm ^a 
ther than to 
tion which seeks ыр from religious 
substantially different 
jatric assistance. It is su ted that 


1 Parikh, Barbara; му = Tausch, 
Anne M. & Teegen, Frauke. (U Hamburg, ychological 
rmi of the voice and 


and by seek. 
meee ne 
hologie, 1973, Vol 2(2), 145-1 Investigated 


client-centered therapy and counseling by telephone 
the effect of the counselor-therapist’s voice and manner — 
of communication on case outcome and edt in28 
counselors of varying age and experience. answered 
standard counseling juestions 
pleted the items on of 
Orientation Inventory 
evaluated by 50 raters according to criteria of yaco 
speech style, and by patients of a psychiatric day ` 
J 


ccording to their preference j: uiring 
advice and help. A factor analysis of 21 items e ; 
ships: Empathic U 


relationships: 
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А 


{ 
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struction, Warm Sympathy-Cold Indifference, Encour- 


К 
- 
Р 
2 


. causes for such difficulty are the emotional impact of 


» 
à 


Acceptance-Discouraging Criticism, Positive Sta- 
а. нейн Consideration. The multiple rank corre- 
lation indicates that clients prefer counselors whose 
communication is marked by positive statements, en- 
couraging acceptance, and warm sympathy. Correlations 
between voice-speech qualities and personality variables 
according to the POI scales indicate that warm sympath 
correlates significantly with self-acceptance and self- 
actualization and sensitivity to their own feelings on the 
E of the counselor-therapists. (English summary)— 7: 

ul 


10267. Pavlovský, P. (U Karlova, e, Czechoslo- 
vakia) iatric of is.] (Czec) 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Арг), Vol 69(2), 
118-123.—Reviews literature dealing with psychiatric 
problems of patients under permanent hemodialysis. 15 
such cases (11 males and 4 females, average age 44 yr), 
who begán such treatment after more than 12 yrs of 
renal disorder are described. Depression, anxiety, labili- 
SA apathy, decreased sexual activity, anorexia, and sleep 

isorders were common clinical symptoms. Psychothera- 
p including members of the family and psychological 
elp for the nursing staff, on whom patients are hight 
dependent, are recommended. (Russian & English 
summaries)—V. Fischmann. 


Drugs, 1974. p Vol 6(2), 269-276.—Describes the 
development of the San Francisco Coordinating Council 
on Drug Abuse as a model of a comprehensive drug 
- abuse planning process. (54 ref) А 

10270. R Lillian Н. (Tulane U, Medical 
School) Group work with parents of retarded adoles- 
cents. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 


- 28(3) 397-408.—Discusses the sources of difficulty 


parents face in coping with retarded children and 
Suggests ways of ameliorating these problems. 2 principal 


having a retarded child, and the lack of knowl 
the child's condition. Work with ume, тои 
education, counseling, therapy, ог various combinations 
of these. Advantages are cited for providing services for 
“groups of parents. An illustrative short-term group of 
BE aae students is described in some 
detail. е group progressed, 
willing to let their сатат атаан Ђесате тоге 
more cooperative with the vocational school in i 
to promote independent functioning.—R. S. Albin qud 
10271. Rosen, Irving M. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst, 
.OH) Some contributions of religion to mental and 
- physical health. Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Oct), 
ol 13(4), 289-294.—Reviews some supportive mental 
health contributions that clergy can 


e in typically 
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psychiatric situations. It is argued that clergy are 
suited to deal with the whole ves and witht nama! 
tion of patients than are psychiatrists and other medical 
workers, since the latter deat only with what is objective- 
ly known but religion deals also with knowledge not 
completely understood in objective contexts. 
10272. Robert G. A personal theory of 
counseling. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 
1974(Apr), Vol 7(4), 22-28.—Describes a personal theory 
of counseling the deaf, including thoughts on the nature 
of man, human growth and development, goals of 
therapy, characteristics of the client and the counselor in 
a therapeutic relationship, and therapeutic methods, 


10273. Hans M. (New York State Dept of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany) The state hospital: What is its 
future? , 1974(Spr), Vol 58(2), 11—16.— Discusses the 


future role of the state mental hospital and alternative 
ways in which they can become an integral рак of a total 
service delivery system in the treatment of the mentally 
ill. cl emphasis is placed on expansion of services, 
coordination with other community resources, and 
transferring control of the hospital to the com 

10274. Smith, David E. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medi- 
cal Clinic, San Francisco, CA) Street drug analysis and 
community based drug ms. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 153-159.— Describes several 
р of programs providing accurate information about 

gs delivered in a believable manner to the user 
community. Controversies around such programs are 
highlighted, and the view that withholding information 
about street drugs will reduce their usage is disputed. 

10275. Speyer, Nico; Diekstra, Rene F. & Van de Loo, 
Karel J. (Eds). Proceedings: 7th International 
Conference for Suicide Prevention, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, August 27-30, 1973. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands: Swets & Zeitlinger B. V., 1974. xvi, 661 p. 
—Presents a collection of 85 symposium papers d 
English, French, and German on characteristics of, an 
factors in, suicidal behavior; follow-up studies "s 
attempted. suicides; suicidal behavior in different | р 
stages; epidemiological studies of suicidal Белу 
sociocultural factors in suicide; therapy and manag я 
ment of suicidal persons; the role and problems b 
Баз in paride prevention; and suicide and mas 
media. 


clients. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholog 
1974(Dec), Vol 42(6), 794-801.—Compared 8007 
rendered to 959 black and 11,904 white clients es e 
community mental health centers. Data included с ik 
age, sex, income, education, marital status, diag? К 
assignment to type of treatment program, major See 
received, number of contacts, and assignment (0 P? ^ 
therapist. Results indicate that the 959 blacks compares 
to a 1075 random sample of 1,190 whites (2) тергее 
а different group of clients in demographic characte of 
tics, (b) were no more likely to receive inferior ae 
treatment programs, (c) saw paraprofessional rather ГО. 
professional personnel, and (d) failed to return : a at 
initial contact at a high rate (i.e., over 50% termina ^, of 
this time). The latter 2 findings persisted irrespectiV 
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other demographic differences between blacks and 
whites. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10277. Tausch, Anne-Marie; Kettner, Ursula; 
Steinbach, Ingrid & Tonnies, Sven E. (U Hamburg, Inst 
of Psychology, W Germany) [Effects of child-centered 
individual and group counseling on disadvantaged 
kindergarten and second grade children.] (Germ) 
Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 
77-88.—For 6-7 wks client-centered counseling was 
given individually once weekly for 10 min and in a group 
once weekly for 30 min to 29 disadvanta ed kindergart- 
ners. The same treatment, plus a second 30-min group 
session, was conducted with 30 disadvantaged 2nd 
graders. Counselors were specially trained apne 
students. 28 disadvantaged kindergartners an 25 2nd 
graders served as controls, and 27 nondisadvantaged 
kindergartners and 19 2nd graders were available for 
comparison. Counseled children increased significantly 
in their emotional stability, social cooperation, and 
sociability as rated by 29 parents. Their perceptual 
accuracy increased significantly, as did “self-explora- 
tion” by 2nd graders. The latter correlated .49 with 
“positive regard” by the psychologists and 42 with 
empathic understanding. There was no increase in social 
maturity and no measurable decrease in anxiety. (Eng- 
lish summary)—W. О. Horn. 

10278. Thomas, Kenneth R.; Gottlieb, Anne B. & 
Kravetz, Shlomo P. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Congruence 
and attributes of meaning: Community mental health 
center and vocational rehabilitation personnel. Commi- 
nity Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
402-408.—The purpose of this giay ы to (a) investi- 
gate similarities and differences tween vocational 
rehabilitation and community mental health center 
personnel in their perceptions of 8 concepts relating to 
emotional disability, social and vocational adjustment, 
work, dependence, and agency affiliation; and (b) 
provide descriptive information regarding the structure 


served as Ss. The semantic differential technique serv 


as the basis for contruction of the research instrum 
Data were analyzed by means of à 2-way analysis О 
variance for repeated measures. Resul! 
the groups differed in their ratings Over all 8 concepts, 
(b) some of the concepts were seen more 
both groups than other concepts, 
concepts did not discriminate bet T 
Findings are discussed and tentative hypotheses 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

10279. Thuyns, Karen & Evans, Ron. (VA Hosp, 
Seattle, WA) Comprehensive health care as a fui к 
of consumer-provider relationship. Newsletter for Re- 


search іп Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 27-29.— Investigaled the health 


care consumer-provider relationship throu; interviews 
with 60 health D pisce 5 Consümer utilization 
variables and 2 provider variables defined comprehen- 
sive health care, the role of the primary health provider, 
and continuity of care. Results show that only 376 of the 
Ss experienced a continuous consumer-provider primary 


care relationship. 


10280. Tippett, Jean; Owens, Rosita & Fro al 
Francine. (Area A Community Mental Health Ctr, | 
Washington, DC) Indirect services and referral system | 


and methods of 


computer support and includes 
optical coincidence card-sort file for fast and 
client referrals, and an indirect 


expands its service potential by placing at its 
ditposal a large number 
providing an extensive ne : | 
within the catchment area.—Journal abstract. ee | 

10281. Uchimura, (U Connecticut, Lab of | | 


Neuropsychopharmscology) Гоу psychiatry in 


the 
facilities. Cape) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1973(Dec), | 
Vol 19(3-4), 234.—Reports on location of atients | 
bed and by ward) throughout the fi f 
Connecticut, occupational therapy, service programs fo 
tients, inpatient statistics for the year endi 


try. To improve community psychiatry in Japan toits US | 
level, innovations are suggested rch centers, | 
education and training centers, communication centers, | 
and clinical centers in the national department of mental. ' 
health facilities —S. Ashida. 14! 
10282. van Buskirk, David. (South Shore Mental | 
Health Ctr, Quincy, MA) Training and treatment costs — 
mental health center. Administration in | 


aes Health, 1974(Sum), 28-36.— Describes a method 5 


ent programs for different types of trainees Using | 


it of service, price tags are put on training. | 
siege a А "d eal health Re 


programs within a community т М i 

within а Bernard; Kleiner, Robert; Yu, Jin H 

ше phia State Hosp, PA) Social - 
in the 


& Tillson, Vicki A. (Philadel 
treatment of the chronic psychotic 
of Community Psychology, 


nity treatment s 


treatment in release rates / | 
rformance as well as in the community tenure of - 


рав i i i Both community — 
tients placed in boarding settings. ty 

РАН vpcigenvironmental treatment were clearly superior | 
to traditional hospital ward EE 


127] . |- 
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community tenure. In the community program, 52% of 

_242 Ss remained in the community for at least a 24-mo 

| posttreatment period as compared to 38% of 246 Ss in 

“socioenvironmental treatment. 102 Ss released from 

"traditional wards incurred the highest return rate—41%. 
—Journal summary. 

10284. Wesson, Donald R.; Smith, David F. & Linda, 
Lauren K. (West Coast Polydrug Abuse Treatment & 
Research Project, San Francisco, CA) Drug crisis 
_ intervention: Conceptual and pragmatic considerations. 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 

135-142.—Discusses alternative techniques useful for 
drug crisis intervention. Areas covered include crisis 
definition; common approaches; crisis intervention 
| agency types; street drug analysis; and medical manage- 
ment of adverse reactions to opiates, sedative-hypnotics, 
mixed opiate/sedative-hypnotics, stimulants, and psy- 
. chedelics. Special emphasis is given to LSD crisis 
management. The therapeutic implications of crisis as a 
time of unusually high patient receptivity to assistance 
are considered.—R. Tomasko. 

10285. Wildman, Robert W. & Wildman, Robert W. II. 
(Central State Hosp, Milledgeville, GA) Administrative 
‘problems and patterns of agency clinical psychology 
departments. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 336-344.—Surveys requesting in- 
formation on administrative patterns and problems were 
returned by 222 chief psychologists of mental health 

facilities. It was found that the majority believed that 
psychology departments should have a chief psychologist 
who has line authority over all psychology personnel and 
. that psychology departments should have a central 
- budget and control all expenditures in regard to 
personnel and other operating expenses. However, these 
desired conditions were found in only a minority of the 
sponding departments. Major factors inhibiting the 
progress of psychology in mental health institutions were 
medical domination, inadequate budget, inadequate 
number of personnel, lack of understanding of the value 
of psychology, and insufficient authority for psychology 
$ personnel.—Journal summary. 
i 10286. Zarle, Thomas H.; Hartsough, Don M. & 
Ottinger, Donald R. (Purdue U) Tornado recovery: The 
development of a professional-paraprofessional re- 
sponse to a disaster. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 31 1-320.—Reports on a Tesponse to 
_the emotional and social needs of disaster victims in the 
town of Monticello, Indiana, following severe tornado 
damage in April 1974, A Project was developed which 
combined mental health and crisis intervention resources 
from outside the disaster co; 
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could have been saved by the availability of a iding 
recovery plan and ready financial support.—P. O’Brien, 
Physical Treatment 


10287. Asken, Michael J. (West Virginia U) Psychoe- 
motional aspects of mastectomy: A review of recent 
literature. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 
132(1), 56-59.—Reviews the recent literature on the 
psychological reactions of mastectomy patients and on 
appropriate intervention strategies. Individual and famil- 
ial fears and concerns related to mastectomy are 
discussed, and the importance of preoperative counselin; 
and postoperative rehabilitation are emphasized. (22 rd 
—Journal abstract. 

10288. Berkwitz, Nathaniel J. An up-to-date review of 
theories of shock therapies: Are convulsive shock 
therapies ‘‘moral treatments?” Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Nov), Vol 35(11), 523-527.—Describes the 
history, current usage, and controversies surrounding 
treatment of psychological problems with electroconvul- 
sive shock therapy (ECT). Issues such as the morality of 
this approach, explanations for its effectiveness, and 
various forms of the treatment are discussed. It is 
suggested that manic-depressive illness and involutional 
psychosis respond well to ECT. On the other hand, 
experience is cited in which ECT given to outpatients for 
the amelioration of depression, anxiety states, conversion 
hysteria, and in some ambulatory cases of acute schizoid 
reactions was not successful whereas treatment wil 
Faradic or nonconvulsive therapy was helpful. (33 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 2 

10289. Berman, Mark L. Application of contingency 
management: Considerations in a correctional satin 
Educational Technology, 1974(Apr), Vol 140), 20-27. 
—Describes a contingency management system Шү 
correctional institution designed to prepare and bn 
inmates to attend colleges as regular undergra w 
Reinforcements were provided in the form of "e 
worth money and praise from peers and staff. Pro e 
in the system are described, and su estions , x 
implementing similar systems in correctional institutio 
are given.—C. B. Kreitzberg. 

10290. Bernstein. Dorothy M. & Simmons, Roberte O 
(U Minnesota, Minneapolis) The adolescent pe 
donor: The right to give. American Journal of Poo 1 
1974(Dec), Vol 131(12), 1338-1343.—Interview: 16-20 
administered the MMPI, WAIS, and WISC to 26 б 
yr old potential and actual kidney donors. Res 
indicate that adolescent donors were more likely 
adult donors to experience a boost in self-esteem an 
rewarded by, rather than regretful of, the decision а) 
later. 73% of the potential donors and 89% of the de 
donors appeared to be under no family pressu gt 
donate. Rescue of the terminally ill was the. 15 
Teeny mentioned motive for donation, оссш1 о 
times, followed by concern and love for the reci 1 ihe 
The most prominent gain mentioned by almost 
donors was that of the gratitude of the recipien 
family. All Ss had normal IQs except 1, and all but 
normal MMPI scores.—L. Gorsey. B. & 

10291. Bertram D.; Penick, Sydnot у 
Tarter, Ralph E. (Rutgers State U, Medical Be 
Piscataway) Antidepressant effects of unilateral € 


an 
feel 
year 
tual 
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convulsive shock therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 673-675.—Obtained Zung Self- 
Rating Depression Scale scores from 3 groups of 
depressed patients before and after 2 electric convulsive 
shock treatments (ECT). The ECT was administered 
bilaterally in 1 group and unilaterally, to the left- or 
right-cerebral hemisphere, in the other 2 groups. A 4th 
group was tested before and after the same interval but 
with no ECT. There were 10 patients in each group, all 
right-handed. All groups improved in mood, but the gain 
was significantly larger for right-hemisphere ECT than 
for either left- or bilateral-ECT. Comparisons with the 
no-ECT group, although nonsignificant, suggest that 
shock to the left hemisphere retards the antidepressant 
effects of ECT. It is speculated that right-hemisphere 
shock facilitates denial, while shock to the left-hemi- 
sphere interferes with verbally more complex means of 
processing dysphoric information defensively. —Journal 
abstract. 

10292. Cotton, Ester. Improvement in motor function 
with the use of conductive education. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 
637-643.—Describes 2 cases of cerebral palsy whose 
progress in making active hand movements was felt to be 
due to the Peto method of conductive education. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

10293. Frankel, Fred H. (Harvard U, Medical School, 
Boston) Reasoned discourse or a holy war: Postscript to 
a report on ECT. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Јап), Vol 1321), 77-79.—Points out that both 
favorable and unfavorable opinions regarding the value 
of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) have become en- 
trenched in the absence of adequate data. These opinions 
are discussed in relation to the training, experience, and 
personal orientation of the psychiatrist. The inability of 
some psychiatrists to tolerate uncertainty is held respon- 
sible for their denial of the validity of alternative 
methods of treatment. It is recommended that psychia- 
trists tolerate a certain amount of ambiguity and 
Uncertainty; postponing closure may lead to the conclu- 
sion that treatment styles (including use of psychothera- 
py and ECT) are not mutually exclusive.—Journal 
abstract. 

10294. Hagberg, Bo & Malmquist, Ann. (U Lund 
HD Sweden) A prospective study of patients in 

ronic hemodialysis: IV. Pretreatment psychiatric and 
PO aie са variables predicting outcome. Journal of 
Du ое Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 315-319. 
Eu ied psychiatric and psychological test assess- 
with 8, E before hemodialysis began, of 23 patients 
ш, chronic renal failure, and compared results with 
адеп Mo Rehabilitated patients seemed to be 
tion d e and to have an ability for positive identifica- 
call a persistency of life pattern. Further prognosti- 

y favorable variables were regular social contacts. 
adequate reacti i i TUE 
fa reaction towards kidney disease, expectation of 

st rehabilitation, and use of defense mechanisms other 
than isolation —W. G. Shipman. 
oie hone Bill. (U Queensland, St Lucia, Austra- 
discharges pamaca o тета traces of motor efferent 
tal. Medicine Ф Chi ig skilled movements. Developmen- 
620-628 e & Child Neurology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 
.—Reviews methods of physiotherapy currently 
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used to improve movement control (especially in spastic | 
children). It is argued that many of these methods may | 
be ineffective because they are based on proprioceptive 
feedback theory. New methods need to be developed for | 
teaching a child to monitor his own voluntary move- 
ments visually. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) - 
(48 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

10296. Kohn, Bruno & Dennis, Maureen. (York U, . 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Selective impairments of | 
visuo-spatial abilities in infantile hemiplegics after | 
right cerebral hemidecortication. Neuropsychologia, — 
1974(Oct), Vol 12(4), 505-512.—8 14-28 yr old infantile 
hemiplegics with decortication of the left or right - 
cerebral hemisphere were compared on tests of visuo- | 
spatial abilities, of sense of direction and orientation, | 
and of route-finding skills. The 2 hemidecorticate groups 
performed with similar competence if test requirement! 
did not exceed capacities which normal children attain 
by the age of about 10 yrs. Unlike the left-operated E 
group, right hemidecorticates were severely impaired on | 
tests of later-developing spatial abilities. It is concluded || 
that, after perinatal disease and hemidecortication of the | 
right brain-half, left hemisphere control of processes 
underlying spatial analyses is associated with develop- || 
mental deficits in these capacities. (French & German |. 
summaries) (19 ref)—Journal abstract. j 

10297. Landis, Bernard; Baxter, James; 

Russel Н. & Tauber, Carl. (State University Coll Мей 
York, Purchase) Bender Gestalt evaluation of brain 
dysfunction following open-heart surgery. Journal of - 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Dec), Vol 38(6), 556—562. 
—The heart-lung machine makes open-heart sur, M 

ssible by providing extracorporeal lood circulation; 

owever, it creates microemboli in the blood that cause | 
neurological damage. A new filter, designed to remove 
these emboli, was assessed by preoperative and postoper- | 
ative Bender Gestalt testing of 28 38-66 yr old patients. | 
A. lesser degree of the kinds of visual-motor difficulties 
associated with neurological deficit was roduced by. 
patients. who received filtered blood. Postoperative 
impairment was assessed with some precision by using C. 
R. Pascal and B. J. Suttell’s (1951) method of scoring 
distortions of Bender designs. The Bender scores were 
consistent with ultrasonic (sonar) counts of microemboli. 
—Journal abstract. 

10298. Malev, Jonathan S. & Landau, William. (VA 
Hosp, Houston, TX) Psychosis and informed consent: A _ 
brief communication based on a report of a case. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 16(3), 7-9,—Discusses the 
problem of obtaining informed consent for treatment or 
surgery from a psychotic patient. In the case of 

arathyroid adenoma discussed, informed consent was 
finally obtained through the intervention of the patient's | 
family doctor. 

10299. Malmquist, Ann & Hagberg, Bo. (U Lond 
Hosp, Sweden) A prospective study of patients in 
chronic hemodialysis: V. A follow-up study of thirteen 
patients in home-dialysis. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 321-326.—13 patients in - 
home dialysis were pectine evaluated before the 
start of dialysis and both psychiatrically and psychologi- - 
cally evaluated at the follow-up, using projective tes 
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- methods (Meta contrast technique and tachistoscopic 
"exposure of a dialysis scene). The home-dialysis patient 
is much less disturbed emotionally by the treatment 
situation than the patient in center-dialysis. (19 ref) —W. 
G. Shipman. 
-.. 10300. Nielsen, H. Birk & Ewertsen, Н. W. (Bispeb- 
rg Hosp, State Hearing Ctr, Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Effect of hearing aid treatment. Scandinavian Audiology, 
| 1973, Vol 3(1), 35-38.—Studied the social hearing 
| handicap index (SHI) in a group of 551 hard-of-hearing 
persons who were fitted with hearing aids for the first 
time. When relating the SHI to the speech reception 
"threshold (SRT) in the better ear, it was found that the 
"hearing handicap—as experienced by the Ss themselves— 
was at least as great as the physical hearing loss 
pressed in SRT values. It is concluded that the SHI 
‘gives supplementary information to objective measures. 
_ Applied to different diagnostic groups and type of tone 
audiogram, the SHI before and after treatment with 
hearing aids expressed the therapeutic gain, which was 
biggest in groups of Ss with conductive disorders and 
x with flat audiograms. In relation to different age groups, 
| the subjectively experienced therapeutic gain proved to 
|. be the same for young, middle-aged, and elderly Ss and 
somewhat less for Ss over 75 yrs of age.—Journal 
abstract. 

10301. Pedersen, B.; Frankner, B. & Terkildsen, K. 
(Rigshospitalet, ENT Clinic F, Copenhagen, Denmark) 
A prospective study of adult Danish hearing-aid users. 
Scandinavian Audiology, 1974, Vol 3(3), 107-111.—Find- 
ings of a long-term study of hearing-aid users (89% were 
| over age 50) indicated that ⁄ of them exhibited problems 

of a mental nature and that, in general, Ss who showed 
‘unsatisfactory adjustment to the aid were unmotivated to 
“mobilize the extra effort needed to use the aid. 

10302. Pfeiffer, Alfred. [Acupuncture and the science 
of medicine.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und mediz- 
inische Psychologie, 1974(Jun) Vol 26(6), 369-373. 
—Speculates on the probable existence of mechanisms 
- for regulating transformation of energy in the central 
| nervous system. Suggestion therapy in general is dis- 
cussed, and the analgesic effects of acupuncture in 


ine: 


1 . (London Hosp Medical 
Coll, England) Dimensions of illness behaviour in long 


“term haemodialysis. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 


© 1974(Oct), Vol 18(5), 351-356.— The Tesponses of 14 


| patients undergoing hemodialysis to a 22-item question- 
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amnesic treatment can continue to develop for y 
ref)—Journal abstract. J 
10305. Starkman, Monica N. & Youngs, David D. (1 
Michigan, Medical Ctr, Psychiatric Consultation-Li 
Service) Psychiatric consultation with patients 
refuse medical care. International Journal of Рус 
in Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 115-123.—Ethical 
pragmatic issues related to patient refusal of m 
care are considered and a comprehensive approa 
psychiatric evaluation and management is present 
Legal interventions which may be utilized are desci 
The medical-legal committee and the interdisciplina 
case conference are suggested as avenues for dialog 
problem solving, and education.—Journal abstract. 
10306. Steinhart, Melvin J. (Albany Medical Co 
Union U) Psychiatric aspects and management | ” 
aging patient. New York State Journal of Medicin 
1974(Jun), Vol 74(6), 976-978.—Discusses some sp i 
problems encountered by physicians in the treatment 
geriatric patients. Although the physiological changes! 
aging sometimes result in cognitive disorders, percepi 
difficulties, and personality alterations, it is impo 
for the physician to remember that the elderly patient 
needs for friendship, security, and integrity are basical 
the same as those of younger persons. It is suggested th 
hysicians frequently react to the aged with unconsci 
ly expressed fear, hostility, and condescension. It 
concluded that a successful therapeutic relationsh 
between the poscis and geriatric patients requi 
cooperation from the patient and his family ай 
flexibility on the part of the physician.—J. Kelly. —— 
10307. von Euen, E. (U Freiburg, Medizinisch 
Poliklinik, W Germany) [The psychology of diet behav: 
ior: Examinations Ww patients with kidney fail 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizi 
Psychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 24(1), 31-35.—Studied 
patients with chronic kidney failure who did not follow 
the low-protein diet prescribed for them, to determinga 
the reasons for noncompliance. The degree of ini 4 
gence proved not to be a factor. The problem 
attributed to circumstances unfavorable to staying ОП, 


New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Dec), M: ч 
291(24), 1278-1285. Considers that randomized clinics 
trials have been a subject of much controversy for ethi 
reasons. When alternative experimental designs tit 
judged on the basis of expected outcomes to the en 

patient population, including the experimental Ss, y 
be demonstrated that classical randomized designs ne 
not be optimal. Consideration of individual раб 
preferences in a decision-analytic framework may lea d 
Tejection of randomized trials in favor of alternative" 
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perhaps nonrandomized, designs. Moreover, the ethical that si 
if adaptive designs are used—designs that make use of of its 


information obtained during the investigation—thus 10313. 
permitting meaningful inferences to be drawn while principles of 


exposing fewer patients to the inferior treatment. For 


both statistical and ethical reasons, adaptive designs 
should be used more often, and strictly randomized 


10309. Angliker, Colin C. (McGill U, Montréal, 
Québec, Canada) [The training of prison guards.] (Fren) 
Vie Médicale au Canada Francais, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(6), 
602-604.—Notes some ways in which guards can be 
taught to support the rehumanization of the prison 
environment for their own as well as for inmates’ benefit. 

10310. Barney, Oscar R. (Georgia Regional Hosp, 
Augusta) Client age, education, and work experience as 
predictors of rehabilitation outcome. Vocational Evalua- 
tion & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(1), 
25-30.—Analyzed results of a study of 40 vocationally 


program in order to determine whether certain demo- 


ment) might serve as valid predictors of rehabilitation 
success. The disabilities included emotional problems, 


with several Ss having orthopedic, neurological or 
cardiovascular disorders. The severely disabled (Ss with eut dise di 
mental retardation, hemiplegia, or severe cerebral pals у. method for recording cit 
ack- Vocational evaluators an 
m of 10 or more years of education is a significant wes T K n 
actor in predicting rehabilitation outcome; the factors in ITO lii 


were excluded. Statistical results indicate that a 


of age and previous employment are not significant.—A. 
de la Haba. 

10311. Barry, John R.; Becker, Joel L. & Sonenshine, 
William J. (U Georgia) Variables associated with 
rehabilitation prognosis and type of crime. Journal 0) 
Community Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 2(4), 392-401. 
—Describes a study which relates certain prisoner 


ойо and (b) the kind of offense committed. The 
iographical data and rehabilitation experiences of over 
600 prison inmates were compared with prognostic 
ratings made by 10 vocational rehabilitation counselors. 


Ss which supported the validity of the prognostic raig 
9 of the 60 characteristics and experiences were signin- 
cantly associated with the prognostic ratings. For 
example, those Ss who lived in the rehabilitation center, 
who received more counseling-therapy, or who attended 
trade school were judged to have a better post prison 
prognosis than the other inmates. This pro nostic 
Judgment related significantly to post prison behavior. 
—Journal summary. 


10312. Bloc! . & Gould, Wilbur J. (Lenox Fifth Biennial 
mse { Rehabilitation Work 
Rehabilitation of the 
10319. Deming, 
Criminal jus Valence as a 


Hill Hosp, New York, NY) Vocal therapy in lieu of 
surgery for contact granuloma: A case report. Journal of 
PERSE & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 
478-485.— Presents the case of a 42-yr-old male in which 
resolution of a contact granuloma was attained with 
vocal therapy and psycho logical support. It is concluded 
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} [ should initi 
roblems of experimentation can berenderedlesssevere — therapy ni ane К, of the pde € 
umed state of evolution. А 
Bodenhamer, Randy. 


1 à 7(3), 28-30.—Summarizes one method of introducing 
designs should be used sparingly. (28 rel ournal i inci i $ 
а paringly 0—7 on management principles to su| 


in 
ustment program of Goodwill Industries. The 


Moe was used to 


Х 5 promote the acceptance and 
Social Casework & Rehabilitation implementation of these principles and appeared to be | 
successful. ` 
10314. Chevalier, Millie. A review 
and its relevance for social casework. Cli 
Social Work Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 194-206.— 
amines the basis of Rankian treatment philosophy, 


lins-Ahlgren, Marianne. (Riverside Com- || 
CA) Teaching English as a || 
deaf children: A case study. J 7 


speech & Hearing Disorders, 1914(Nov), Vol 


467 


rtly throu| 
Ph 10315. ro 
munity Hosp, 


^ pe 
—Examined the development of а 3-yr-old deaf 
impaired individuals referred to a work evaluation female's use of her native language of si 
emergence of English—a 2nd 


graphic factors (age, education, and previous employ- кча à и, 


Wisconsin, Stout) 


and op wr 
Robert Н. & Al Conrad M. (Auburn 
U) Attendance behavior disadvantaged: A 
ison of intangible 
k Adjustment Bulletin, 


Vocational Evaluation. & | 
Analyzed the statistical 


1974(Jun), Vol 7(2), 34-41.— 
results of a study of 
tangible reinforcers wil 


characteristi 1 habilitation creasin attendance behavi 
istics and 'experiences to (a) re tation facility clients. Ss 


Group 
with a token which coul 
tangible items in a facility ee 

i i ih a token and verbal rei 
Postprison follow-up data were available for 163 of these i Ee. nom 
(controls) was given no re 
theses, which stat 


75 Ss to compare 
th intangible reinforcers in 
or of disadvantaged rehal 
were divided into 3 groups of 25. 
for attendance and punctuality. 
d be exchanged for one of several 
Group 2 was rewarded | 
nforcement, and was _ 
onal area. Grou| 
ds for attendance. 
ed that there would be no — 
nce in attendance rates among the 3 —. 
ried statistically by attendance and 
owever, a directional nonsignificant — 
indices favoring both experimental - 


null hypo! 
significant differe 
Oups, were sup 
ollow-up data. 
trend and several 
treatments was discerned. (17 rel 
10318. Davila, Robert R. ge 
ers with the Adult f 

Jul), Vol 8(1), 176 
(Northeastern О, C of 


effectiveness > 
Journal of Criminal Justice, 
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i 


of Rankian will 


and. 


ngua tween the | 


David W. & Lesnick, Michael J. 
Observation and recording 


Bulletin, 


reinforcers. 


the effectiveness of 


3 
3 


rt" 


A. de la Haba 
Proceedings of the. 
the Professional 


Deaf. Journal 


NY 


client relationship. 
1974(Sum), Vol 22) | 
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157-162.— Probationers are expected to be socialized or 
Tesocialized through the assumed “primary relationship" 
which is supposed to occur by randomly assigning 
probationers to officers. A Likert-type scale was devel- 
oped to assess the necessary ingredient of a primary 
_ group—relationship valence—and was administered to 

Too clients (male delinquents aged 12-18 yrs) of an 
urban probation agency. The assumption was supported. 
However, evidence suggests possible improvement 
"through planned matching of clients to officers based on 
| client and officer personality profiles. The Relationship 
Valence (RV) Scale facilitates this matching as well as 
_ assists in officer development and program evaluation. 
The RV Scale can be used as a research instrument to 
compare high and low scorers and also to enhance a 

ter understanding of officers by comparing officers 
_ who elicit high scores with those who elicit low scores. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10320. Hindman, Ross L. (St Edward's U) Preparing 
the sheltered worker for a competitive work setting. 
| Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 

1974(Mar), Vol 7(1), 20-24.—Discusses the need to 
prepare the sheltered worker for the realities of the actual 
work world. This includes teaching him to accept and 
understand the interaction with other workers that will 
occur during the first days on the job. Very often the 
» retarded or disabled worker has been encouraged to be 
an overly enthusiastic producer and this can place him in 
| serious conflict with the established work patterns of 
| other workers on the new job. What happens during the 
' initial work period is crucial to the sheltered workers 
self-image and it is important that he be prepared to 
adjust to the prevailing work production situation in 
| order to avoid psychological pressure and attack from 
his fellow workers.—A. de la Haba. 

10321. Kaplan, Mildred F. Counseling 
university students. Social Casework, 1974(Oct), Vol 
55(8), 484-488.—Demonstrates how clinical social work 
can be helpful to psychologically sophisticated, middle- 

‘class university students. 

—— 10322. Lechowicz, Joseph S. & Carmack, Nathan D. 
(St John's U, Jamaica, NY) Systematic approach to 
- client care in a rehabilitation facility: Adaptation of a 

medical model. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjust- 
_ тет Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(1), 14-19.— Discusses 
the L. L. Weed System, as modified by J. W. Hurst 
(1971), of client care in a sheltered workshop. The 
-< medical model devised шай the data-collection and 

‘oblem-solving services of all personnel in the facility 
and includes the following sequential steps: (a) data 
base, including diagnosis, problems, and sequence of 
| events; (b) complete problem list; (c) initial plans and 

orders; (d) progress notes; and (e) discharge notes. A 
system of numerical codes includes information on 
general education; social, personal and medical history; 
and test and psychological profiles. This permits Pa 
placement of the client in an aj propriate treatment 
um _ atmosphere. The system enables elping personnel to 
| acquire a complete overview and eliminates unn 
duplication of efforts. It also provides for a more honest 
assessment of the quality of client care—A. de la Haba. 

10323. Lord, John C. (Dalhousie U, School of 
Physical Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) 


middle-class 
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Helping children help themselves: A clinical approach. 
Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Jul), Vol 1(3), 4-8.— 
Describes theobjectives and programs of the Children's 
Developmental Clinic at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. The clinic treats children aged 6-12 with 
perceptual-motor disabilities and also conducts re- 
search and training functions. Gains in self-confidence 
and variable perceptual-motor improvements are report- 
ed to result from treatment emphasizing physical activity. 
10324. Miller, James H. & Alfano, Anthony M. (U 
Tennessee) The efficacy of Tennessee rehabilitation 
facilities: A counselor critique. Vocational Evaluation & 
Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol 7(1), 31-37. 
—Surveyed 60 rehabilitation counselors to determine the 
efficacy of Tennessee's metropolitan rehabilitation facili- 
ties. Questionnaires requested information on (a) style, 
length, and dispatch in reporting of client data; (b) 
specificity; (c) potential value and performance rating of 
evaluative data; (d) counselor familiarity with services 
provided by local facilities; (e) facility services; and (f) 
usefulness of evaluative tools. Results indicate that the 
counselors regarded the rehabilitation services very 
favorably. Suggested improvements included more rapid 
return of evaluation reports to counselors; more contact 
between counselors and facilities to promote a better 
understanding of the facilities’ services and methodolo- 
ies; greater familiarization of facility personnel with 
local job opportunities, providing for the development of 
relevant work samples and worker station assignments; 
and a 2-way feedback system between counselors and 
facilities.—4. de la Haba. ER. 
10325. Mongeau, Maurice. (Inst de réhabilitation, 
Médecine physique et réadaptation, Montréal, Québec, 
Canada) [Rehabilitation of the physically disabled 
child.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada Français, 
1974(Apr), Vol 3(4), 354-356.—Stresses the impe 
of a itive, realistic approach for the physica 1 
disabled child from the start, so that the child wi 
interact and compete as normally as possible in the 
family, in school, and in society. (English summary) 
10326. Muleski, Marilyn. (Ministry of Community 
Social Service, Sport & Recreation Bureau, Тош 
Ontario, Canada) Play and the hospitalized child: 
Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Sul), Vol 163), 22-2 e 
Defines the function of the "child life worker,” who dea $ 
with the emotional and psychological problems " 
hospitalized children. The cathartic and social valute 
play therapy are emphasized. Environmental factors KE 
can facilitate children's adjustment to hospitaliza 
are described, and outdoor play is recommended. E 
10327. Norlin, Judy & Ho, Man Keung. (U Oklabome 
School of Social Work) A co-worker approach 
working with families. Clinical Social Work Souris 
1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 127-134.—Examines the aut 
tages and disadvantages of the coworker арргоас i 
strong argument is made in favor of using this Me int 
despite its limitations, which are pointed out. Signifi 
details related to the process are given. — dison) 
10328. Odell, Brian N. (U Wisconsin, Madis 
Accelerated entry into the structure: 
sociologically-based treatment for 
Sociolo; based 
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and 2 sociologically-based treatment programs serving 
60 lower-class, persistently offending delinquent boys (44 
nonwhite, 16 white). The psychological programs con- 
sisted of casework with the youths and their families; the 
sociological offered educational development and job 
placement. Results indicate that the sociological pro- 
grams were significantly more effective than the case- 
work programs in reducing recidivism, enabling more of 
the delinquents to enter the “opportunity structure” 
(regular employment after high school). This entry was 
accompanied by improved self-images and identification 
with more “traditional” reference groups.—R. V. Heckel. 

10329. Perlman, Helen P. (U Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration) Confessions, concerns, 
and commitment of an ex-clinical social worker. Clinical 
Social Work Journal, 1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 221-229.—De- 
scribes the social work profession in terms of its 
uniqueness and the sense of professional identity 
acquired by its members. 

10330. Pittel, Stephen M. (Wright Inst, Berkeley Ctr 
for Drug Studies, CA) Addicts in wonderland: Sketches 
for a map of a vocational frontier. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1974(Apr), Vol 6(2), 231-241.—Discusses the 
“street work" behavior of the drug addict, and its 
implications for his vocational rehabilitation. Many job 
skills addicts possess are seen to have been acquired after 
they started to abuse drugs. It is suggested that an 
addict's street routines be analyzed when assessing his 
postaddiction vocational possibilities Suggestions re- 
garding vocational assessment, training, job design, and 
the addict's entry into a new social environment are 
presented. (21 ref)—R. Tomasko. 

10331. Rees, Stuart. (Aberdeen U, Scotland) No more 
than contact: An outcome of social work. British Journal 
of Social Work, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 255-279.—Describes 
how social worker and client perspectives on various 
aspects of their meetings are related to one or all of 
several outcomes of treatment (e.g. failure to give а 
service, failure to perceive the social worker's role, or the 
failure to continue to seek help). The author's experi- 
ences with 8 sets of clients are described to illustrate how 
the outcome in each case is a reflection of each party's 
interpretations of crucial aspects of the meetings. 
Although this may reflect a l-sided picture of the 
practice of social work, it is argued that it also 
emphasizes the process in which past and present 
circumstances affect both parties’ perspectives of the 
therapeutic contact and how these circumstances in- 
crease the probability that the clients will either fail to 
obtain help or regal their meetings with social workers 
as no different from other passing contacts with 
“officials” who feature in their lives. (28 ref)—Journal 
pU husetts Council of 

10332. Remmes, Harold. (Massachuse 
Organizations of the Handicapped, Boston) Consumer 
feedback: Tiny Tim is dead! Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Oct), Vol 35(10), 298-300.— Cites personal experi- 
ence as head of the Consumer Advocacy Project as a 


basis for urging greater cooperation between the provi- 


ders and recipients of rehabilitation services for handi- 
capped persons. у 

10333. Rullman, Lee. (Metropolitan Toronto Assn for 
the Mentally Retarded, Ontario, Canada) Adapted 


that 
can be modified for participation of the handicapped 
without changing ‘hee orignal purpose (e.g., P f 
chair basketball). Case histories and suggestions for | 
modifying activities to fit abilities rather than disabiliti s 
and allow the handicapped to participate in a wid 
range of activities are presented. 3 
10334. Rusche, Philip J. (Northeastern U, Graduate 
School of Education) Feedback: An organi. al 
imperative. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Oct), Vol | 
35(10), 290-297, 300.—Emphasizes the importance to à | 
social service agency of feedback from those whom the - 
organization serves and from the community in which 
the agency functions. j 
10335. Skelly, Madge; Schinsky, Lorraine; Smith 
Randall W. & Fust, Rita S. (VA Hosp, St Louis, MO) | 
American Indian sign (Amerind) as a facilitator of || 
verbalization for the oral verbal apraxic. Journal of | 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), | 
445-456.—6 oral and verbal apraxic adult patients with” 
no speech on admission to a clinical study project - 
achieved varying degrees of verbalization with American 
Indian Sign as a synchronous facilitator. Gains were 
measured by comparing patients' verbal scores on 
Porch Index of Communicative Ability on entering 
leaving the project. Family and hospital observers notec 
improvement in the patient's daily spontaneous speech. - | 
—Journal abstract. "o 
10336. Stockton, Michael D. & Foreyt, John P. | 
(Florida State U) The hospital hires its own: Ex, nts 
. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment 


ployees. 
dletin, 197 , Vol 7(3), 31-34.—Compared the | 
Leo Je of a mental hospital 


by the hospital with à. 
tients fired at the same time. 


planning a project is the researcher's evaluation of the 
agency's 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization & 
Institutionalization 


10338. —————. [22nd symposium of the Kyushu 
Neuropsychiatric Association: Topics on geriatric 
wards.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol 
19(3-4), 189-212.—Reports 4 symposium papers. (а). 
Results of clinical examinations of 1,104 geriatric 
patients are presented and appropriate geriatric ward 
setups are suggested. (b) A paper based on 20 mo of. 
experiences in a geriatric ward discusses problems 
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"peculiar to such a ward, the design of new wards, and 
— problems in geriatric nursing, clinical examinations, and 

safety. (c) A paper on communicable diseases among 
“mentally ill senile patients reports various causes of 
death, bacterial counts in hospital rooms, culture counts 
| ог mouth and throat viruses, and major communicable 
diseases among these patients. (d) A paper on the use of 
the creative arts, especially painting and ceramics, in a 
“geriatric ward reports schedules, methods, and case 
studies of a successful program of art therapy.—S. 
_ Ashida. 
— 10339. Baker, Joseph J. (VA Central Office, Mental 
— Health & Behavioral Sciences Service, Washington, DC) 

| New perspectives in psychiatry in the Veterans Admin- 
istration. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 
| 132(1), 70-73.—Discusses the mental health services in 
the Veterans Administration (VA) which, in 1972, were 
reorganized in a manner designed to increase the 
probability of interdisciplinary collaboration. VA hospi- 
| tals were urged to form multidisciplinary mental health 
committees to advise on local programs and practices. 
This "corporate" approach has led to significant changes 
_ in the use of staff and in the physical and psychological 
environment in some hospitals. While it is too early to 
| evaluate the full impact of the changes on patient care, 
waiting lists have been reduced, and length of hospital 
| stay has decreased.— Journal abstract. 
| 10340. Boudewyns, Patrick А. (VA Hosp, Iowa City, 
IM IA) Is “milieu therapy" in a short-term inpatient 
- psychiatric setting worth the money? International 
~ Mental Health Research Newsletter, 1974(Sum), Vol 
- 16(2) 7-8.—Evaluated lasting behavioral benefits of 
| short-term milieu therapy (MT). Ss were 36 volunteer 

- male inpatients less than 50 yrs old having MMPI peaks 


"Б 
i y (DT) plus M 
d completed the MMPI and Mooney Problem 
st pre- and posttherapy and 6 mo later. Ss and 
j cant others also rated therapeutic achievement 
toward individual goals. Results of t-tests showed that Ss 
| receiving only MT displayed no significant pre-post or 
pre-follow-up changes on any measures. Of 8 MT Ss 
urveyed 1 yr after discharge, 4 had re-entered the 
hospital at least once. Findings for IT and DT Ss were 
— significantly better. Despite absence of an untreated 
control group, the findings indicate that short-term MT 
alone was ineffective and suggest that in view of its cost, 
controlled studies of its effects should be carried out 
before its use in short-term programs is continued.—C. 
Heikkinen. 
10341. Norman & Tars, 
Hosp, St Cloud, MN) Alterations in life patterns 
4 following nursing home relocation. Gerontologist, 
|. 1974(Dec), Vol 14(6), 510.—Compared the effects of 
a radical involuntary relocation of elderly patients with 
| the effects of a moderate involuntary relocation. A total 
of 98 Ss in the 2 groups were matched with a like number 


f nonrelocated controls. The radical relocati i 

ү 1 . location 

. S adjustment to new staff, a new oed que 

2 physical environment, and a new patient population; the 
oderate relocation involved only a move to a new 


- building several hundred yards away. Findings indicate a 
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strikingly higher mortality rate for the relocated groups 
than for their nonrelocated counterparts. This rate was 
notably greater for the radical-change group, which 
showed a 43% mortality rate in the 6 mo preceding the 
year following relocation compared with 21% of controls, 
The moderate-change group experienced a 37% death 
rate compared with 26% among their controls. On all 
measures the radical-change group fared more poorly 
than did the moderate-change group, confirming that a 
weighty source of the variance in relocation effects is the 
degree of environmental change involved. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
10342, Chapman, Marvin. (Central State Hosp, Wau- 
un, WI) The right to treatment and the institution. In 
. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje (Eds), Law, psychiatry and the 
mentally disordered doe. I. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1972. xv, 147 p. $9.75.— Discusses the historical, 
philosophical, and legal antecedents of the right to 
treatment, to determine whether individuals confined to 
a mental hospital have an enforceable right to treatment. 
Relevant court decisions are summarized, and it is 
concluded that the major implication of the right of 
treatment issue is that institutional interference in any 
area of personal liberty requires legal justification. 
10343. Cleland, Charles C. & Sluyter, Gary V. (U 
Texas, Austin) The Alabama decision: Unequivocal 
blessing? Community Mental Health Journal, 1974(Win), 
Vol 10(4), 409-413.—Explores implications of the Ala- 
bama Wyatt vs Stickney case in terms of budget conflicts, 
economics, effects of growth, and rate of growth. It is 
concluded that administrators will need to exercise ке 
skill in implementation of an overly simplified legal 
decision. x 
10344. Ferrel, L. & Guyer, E. (VA Hosp, North Little 
Rock, AK) Evaluation of a milieu therapy program for 
chronic hospitalized patients. Newsletter for Research | 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), n 
16(2), 18-19.—Compared pre- and posttest scores nili Ы 
Anxiety Scale of the Institute for Personality and Abi 19 
Testing and on the Nurses’ Observation Scale ү: 
Inpatient Evaluation (NOSIE), using 33 patients 1n 5 i 
mo treatment test of milieu therapy. Ss show? in 
significant increase in social interest and a decrease P 
manifest psychosis and depression as assessed Y d 
NOSIE, but little or no change in the anxiety us А 
10345. Fields, Francis К. & Tumilty, Thomas N. (VA 
Hosp, Lebanon, PA) A patient-centered a loy- 
Kegel program for improvement of veteran-emp, 
ee relations. Newsletter for Research in Mental Er E 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 1602), 5-9— пра 
mented 2 separate programs in an attempt to pure 
eevee veteran relations. One was primarily d both 
and included only employees. The other includ seit 
раа participation and more active staff involve i 
urveys indicated that, in general, employee. is. 
patients’ views regarding patient treatment Vd staff _ 
gruent, although consistent discrepancies between ici 
and patient responses were noted. These 
tended to diminish after the program. 
10346. Juanita W. (U Kentuc<} "rug - 
Nursing) Hospitalized physically disabled children i, { 
on things not people. Perceptual & Motor | a 
1974(Oct), Vol 3902), 1002.—Assessed the reacti? 


discrepancies _ 
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136 5-12 yr old hospitalized children and children who 
had never been hospitalized using 6 iy ictures 
depicting events and people related to the Жыра! 
environment. Ss who were physically disabled focused 
on objects in the pictures rather than on people, while Ss 
who were either chronically or acutely ill focused on 
both objects and people, and controls focused on people. 

10347. Foster, Leslie L. (VA Hosp, American Lake, 
Tacoma, WA) A comparison of staff ratings related to 
posthospital adjustment. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Aug), Vol 
16(3), 11-14.—Explored the relationship between staff 
ratings of clients and their later adjustment. Factor 
analysis of a staff questionnaire gave 2 factor scores 
which were correlated to 9 scores from the Personal 
Adjustment and Role Skills Scale. Results show that the 
nonprofessional male rater was just as accurate as other 
staff in predicting a client's posthospital adjustment. 

10348. Frank, John L. & Herndon, James H. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp, Philadelphia, PA) Psychiat- 
ric-orthopedic liaison in the hospital management of the 
amputee war casualty. International Journal of Psychia- 
try in Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 105-114.—Describes 
methods of effecting a psychiatric liaison with an 
orthopedic service for amputee war casualties. Case 
examples are presented. 

10349. Frankel, Alan & Murphy, John. (VA Hosp, 
Research Service & Rehabilitation Medicine Service, 
Salem, VA) Physical fitness and personality in alcohol- 
ism: Canonical analysis of measures before and after 
treatment. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(4), 1272-127: .—Evaluated pona 
fitness and MMPI scores of 214 28-56 yr old male 
alcoholics before and after an 84-day treatment program 
that included a daily 1-hr physical fitness session. Ss 
were all of low socioeconomic status and generally in 
poor health. At the end of the program, Ss had 
significantly lower mean resting pulse rates and diastolic 
blood pressure, had gained weight, and had improved 
scores on a physical fitness test. Significant changes on 
the MMPI indicated that Ss had become less antisocial 
and less blame-projecting and that there had been 
decreases in neurotically anxious-depressive affect. 
When scores were weighted to control for scores at 
admission, major changes were on the physical fitness 
test and systolic blood pressure and on the D and Pa 
scales of the MMPI. (15 ref)—/ournal abstract. 

10350. Gottesman, Leonard E. & Bourestom, 

C. (Philadelphia Geriatric Ctr, PA) Why nursing homes 
do what they do. Gerontologist, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(6), 
501-506.—Describes an observation-based study of 
actual nursing home behavior which shows that, among 
1,144 residents, half needed little assistance with activi- 
ties of daily living and half were mentally alert. Little 
nursing care was provided, suggesting à refocusing of 
care. 

10351. Greve, W. (Schlosspark Clinic, Berlin, W 
Germany) [Psychiatry in general hospitals: Possibilities 
and limits.] (Germ) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 18(3), 118-123.—Describes the program and prog- 
ress of the Schlosspark-Klinik of West Berlin. 

10352. Groisman, Moysés. [Therapeutic community 


and teaching groups.] (Port) Jornal Brasileiro de Psiqui- 


3 


2 


atria, 1972(Jan), Vol 21(1), 81-91.—Describes an inpa- f] 
белі therapeutic community in which a team of 
experienced patients are made responsible for guiding | 
newer patients through successive typical group crises. | 
The “teaching group” itself receives guidance from a | 
supervising psychoanalyst. (English summary) A 

10353. Harris, Joan M.; Veit, Steven W.; Allen, 
George J. & Chinsky, Jack M. (U Connecticut) Aide- || 
resident ratio and ward population density as ors | 
of social interaction. American Journal of Mental 
Vol 79(3), 320-326.—Observed - 
terpersonal interaction between 37% 
institutionalized retarded children (mean age = 9 yy 


aide ratio was held constant. Lowering the residen! 
aide ratio by adding a 2nd attendant to a. mode: 
populated ward did 
aide. Decreasing the resident-aide ratio when 1 a 
present, by decreasing the resident population, 
associated with significant increases in the frequency of | 
desirable types of aide behavior. These findings suggest И 
that attendants might be j 
alone with a small grow 
Banister, P. A. Psychological correlates of long | 
ег, Р. усһо!орїса! с {еттп 
imprisonment: Ill. Attitudinal variables. British Journal 


indeterminate sentences or determinate sentences 0 
least 10 yrs in English prisons in order to assess attitudes || 
to concepts selected either because of their relevance to | 
the experience of imprisonment or because of their | 
general importance, Ss were divided into 4 groups " 
matched for age but differing in mean total time 

imprisoned. Sel -evaluation was found to decrease. 
significantly with imprisonment. Evidence presented . 
supports the contention that imprisonment itself, rather 
than release-selection procedures, was responsible for 
this trend. There was some evidence that increasing 
imprisonment was associated with more unfavorable 
attitudes to the concepts of “work” and “father.” These 
changes might be a consequence of the breakdown of 
relationships between prisoners and their families. (19 
ref}—Journal summary. 

10355. Howard, Ephraim M. & Howard, Joyce L. (Inst 
of Human Ecology & Living Processes, Bucks County, 
PA) Women in institutions: Treatment in prisons and 
mental hospitals. In V. Franks & V. Burtle (Eds), | 
Women in therapy: New pochon ies for a changing 
юз: New York, NY: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiii, 44 

. $15. 

P- 0356. James, Edassery V.; Armatas, James P. & | 
Gump, Paul V. (Greenville Coll) Ward behavior of 
patients. Newsletter. for Research in Mental Health & _ 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 16(2), 21-23.—Ob- - 
served patient behavior on 4 hospital wards to determine ~ 
influences of different treatment objectives, effects of the | 
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"tals to the needs of older, chronic, or less competent 
tients. 
- 10357. Kaltreider, Nancy B.; Martens, Wilma; 
"Monterrosa Susan & Sachs, Lewis. (U California, 
| Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 
| The integration of psychosocial care in a general 
- hospital: Development of ап interdisciplinary consulta- 
tion program. International Journal of Psychiatry in 
Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol 5(2), 125-134.—Describes the 
process of changing from a traditional psychiatric 
consultation to one in which representatives from 
- psychiatry, psychology, social work, and nursing worked 
to carry out a coordinated pian to provide psychosocial 
consultation to a general hospital. A case example is 
- provided.—Journal abstract. 

10358. Kiger, Roger S. (Utah State Hosp, Provo) The 
| therapeutic community in a maximum security hospital: 
Treatment implications. In L. M. Irvine, T. B. Brelje 

(Eds), Law, psychiatry and the mentally disordered 
offender: f Springtield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, 
147 p. $9.75. 

10359. Lieberman, Morton A. (U Chicago) Relocation 
research and social policy. Gerontologist, 1974(Dec), Vol 
14(6), 494—501.—4 studies examining factors predictin, 
the effects of relocation on the elderly are discussed. 
major strategies used to alleviate the stress of elderly 
persons entering institutions or transfering from one 
institution to another are examined—selection, prepara- 
tion, and environmental manipulation. 
= 10360. Markson, Elizabeth W. (Massachusetts Dept of 
- Mental Health (Research), Boston) The emperor's new 
| clothes: A case study of instability on a geriatric 
service. Gerontologist, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(6), 472-475. 
—Results of a case study on the geriatric service of a 
ental hospital suggest that staff disagreement on ward 
norms and daily activities provides a useful indicator of 
instability within the social system of a hospital. 

Thomas E. (Duke U) Mental 
policy. Journal of Religion & Health, 
13(4), 251-258.—Summarizes recent 
eral and state legislation that requires more humane 
treatment for mentally ill patients. Voluntary hospital 
mmitments and the right to treatment are partic arly 
phasized. Religious groups are admonished to oppose 
Ibeultural group treatment of mentally ill patients and 
work toward developing more positive community 
m toward emotionally deviant individuals.—F. A. 
'ardt. 
10362. Mendel, Julius G. (Long Island Jewish —Hill- 
ide Medical Ctr, Queens Hosp Ctr, NY) Utilization of 
outpatient psychiatric consultation New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jul), Vol 74(8), 
1413-1414.—Reports that availability of a psychiatrist in 
a hospital outpatient medical clinic increases requests for 
psychiatric consultation, but that rate of follow-through 
ith psychiatric treatment is low. It is suggested that 
atients who seek medical help for essentially emotional 
roblems do not respond to conventional psychiatric 


intervention. 
Bozidar. (Medical Ctr, Dubrovnik, 


DAER Miketić, 

Yugoslavia) [Prevention of psychic disturbances in old 

|) people in a home for the aged.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za 
Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(3), 61-65. 
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10364. Morrice, J. K. (Ross Clinic, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land) Life crisis, social diagnosis, and social . 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Oct), Vol 125 
411-413.—Examined data from 266 consecutive admis- 
sions to a day hospital run as a therapeutic community, 
which was previously described by the author (see PÀ, 
Vol 50:7447). 490 crises for these patients were identi- 
fied, with the majority falling into 1 of 2 categories: 
interpersonal difficulties in the family and work prob- 
lems. Problems in identifying the appropriate "social 
prescription" for the patients are noted, and the types of 
treatment offered (including group psychotherapy, fami- 
ly therapy, and encounter groups) are briefly outlined. 
Findings support the idea of social crisis as а precipitant 
of mental illness and the value of intervention which 
takes full account of social relationships—L. Gorsey. 

10365. Orvin, George H. (Medical U South Carolina) 
Intensive treatment of the adolescent and his family, 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 31(6), 
801-806.—Describes a specialized inpatient program 
developed for the study, teaching, and treatment of 
psychiatric disorders in the adolescent. It presents a 
conceptual framework of function and impairment by 
which the adolescent is evaluated and from which his 
treatment goals are evolved. The philosophy of admis- 
sion stresses early and clearly defined requirements for 

tient, family, and staff. Parents and family participate 
in the treatment program at several different levels, 
including individual psychotherapy, couples therapy, 
family therapy, and family group therapy. A sell: 
discharge plan emphasizes the adolescent’s participation 
in the decision. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10366. Patil, C. B. Correctional strategy of social 
defence. Social Defence, 1972(Oct), Vol 8(30), 5-6 
—Suggests the remodeling of the staffing of correctiona 
institutions in India. Tasks performed should be "n 
examined, qualifications should be assessed, and the 
integration of services should be carried out. 

10367. Perrucci, Robert. (Purdue U) Circle of mad- 
ness: On being insane and institutionalized in America: 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiv, Пё 
$7.95(cloth), $2.95(paper).—Based on the author's field- 
work in a mental hospital for 1 yr, the process 
becoming mentally ill, being mentally ill, and becom a 
normal again and their relation to communal definitio! 
and relationships are discussed. The idea of the Bi it 
hospital as a closed, caste-like society is examined, B. 
is argued that mental patients are victims rather ш 
disease carriers who are bound to their caretakers ОУ 
shared stigma. ant Coll of 

10368. Plutchik, Robert et al. (Albert Einstein Col * 
Medicine, Program Development & Clinical Resear E 


Yeshiva U) Е of transfer of chronic patients "n 
short- |. Psychiatric Quarterly, i БАЙ 


urban hospital; and tients similar in age. diagnos! 
and sex zs were M lera from the si 
hospital. Results show that the transferred patie as 2 
rated as more severely ill than patients in the phe 
groups and a greater percent exhibited symptoms SU 
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social withdrawal and isolation. 14 mo after the transfer, 
72% of the directly-admitted patients had been dis- 
charged, 35% of the transferrees had been discharged, 5% 
of the nontransferred patients had been discharged, and 
23% of the directly-admitted dischargees had been 
readmitted.—Journal abstract. 

10369. Ralph, Donald E.; Hirschowitz, Ralph G. & 
Schrader, Jerry. (Kentucky Bureau for Health Services, 
Northeastern Region, Lexington) Breaking the logjam: 
A program of issue-focused intervention in a state 
hospital system. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 
169—183.— Describes an intervention program which was 
designed for staff in hopsital care services who saw а 
need for improved services for patients. The program 
improved communication throughout the system and 
helped increase awareness of possible community liai- 
sons, but did not sutstantially change the administrative 
apparatus, 

10370. Reich, Louis H. & Weiss, Brian L. (US Air 
Force Medical Ctr, Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, MS) 
The clinical research ward as a therapeutic community: 
Incompatibilities. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1975(Jan), Vol 132(1), 48-51.—Using information gath- 
ered in a 26-bed clinical psychiatric ward, the numerous 
incompatibilities between the ward, with its emphasis on 
the collection of baseline and treatment data, and the 
therapeutic milieu environment, with its emphasis on an 
open door, team orientation, and nonauthoritarianism 
are discussed. It is posited that the 2 orientations may be 
mutually destructive and that the therapeutic milieu ma 
not be the best treatment setting for patients wit 
schizophrenic or certain affective disorders. 2 case 
histories illustrating these ideas are included. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10371. Scheerenberger, R. C. (Central Wisconsin 
Colony & Training School, Madison) A model for 
deinstitutionalization. Mental Retardation, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 12(6), 3-7.—Discusses 5 aspects of a viable deinstitu- 
tionalization program for the retarded—local boards, a 
standard-setting and monitoring agent, back-up services 
and support, adequate financial resources, and a legal 
advocacy system. 

10372. Sturm, Richard J. (VA Hosp, Roseburg, OR) 
Patient attitudes toward admission. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(May), Vol 16(2), 3_5.—Received from 27 patients а 
completed questionnaire indicating what attitudes and 
behavior by the hospital staff were most important to 
patients during admission procedures. Friendly and 
courteous treatment headed the 15-item list. Patients also 
want someone to take charge and get things done, and 
they want simple, direct answers to questions. 

10373. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U New York Hosp, 
Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) : A clear and 
present danger. MH, 1974(Spr), Vol 582), 17-20.—Pro- 
poses that involuntary рѕус jatric hospitalization and 
treatment in the name of mental illness is an affront to 
the concept of civil liberty and due process. It is 
suggested that the public's awareness of the results of 
various questionnaires completed by a sampling of 
psychiatrists about their views in selected areas will be a 
factor in weakening support for an untenable position. 


23: 


_ 10574. Talbott, John A. (Dunlap-Manhattan Psychiat- | 
ric Ctr, NY) A study of to a state hospital. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1974, Vol 48(2), 159-168.—Studied — 
100 consecutive readmissions to a state pou 
hospital It was judged that 84 might have been — 
prevented, and that almost half of these might have been | 
ented with minor improvements of existing services | 
necessitating no additional реш of money, 5 brief - 
case studies are included to illustrate the various types of - 
preventable and nonpreventable readmissions.—Journal _ 
abstract. 8 
10375. Upadhyay, R. К. (Hosp for Mental Diseases, - 
Post-Graduate Training Ctr, Ranchi, India) A study of © 
the attitude of newly hospitalised mental patients 
towards their hospitalisation and homes. Indian Journal — 
of Psychiatric Social Work, 1972(Jul), Vol 1(1), 21-28. | 
Studied the attitudes of 100 male patients recently || 
admitted to a mental hospital. Findings indicate that. 
social stigma was the major reason for resistance to | 
hospitalization and that those who were voluntarily | 
admitted responded better to treatment than those who | 
came unwillingly. 23 
10376. White, 


re- to 
К, sex differences, particularly with т ; 
orientation and adequacy with which leisure time was. 


utilized. (22 ref) 
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10377. Bernauer, & Jackson, John Н. 
(Milwaukee Public Schools, WI) Review of school - 
for 1973. пе Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol 5(2), 155-165.—Evaluates the profession 
of school psychology in terms of its actual and potential 
contributions to ongoing educational innovation. Some — 
of the more important trends in the development of 
education which relate to school i pris oh such as the 
individualization of instruction and the incorporation of 
affective goals and techniques into curricula, are speci- 
fied. The major areas of diagnosis, intervention, and 
consultation in the clinical practice of school psychology 
are considered with regard to their current status and to 
the problems and issues that must be resolved in order 
for school psychology to make the contribution to 
education of which it is capable. Other aspects of school 
psychology practice given similar consideration include 
the administration and supervision of A 
services and professional training and staffing. (18 ref) 
—B. qr " Pape s 
10378. Furneaux, Desmond; Bynner, jurphy, 
John. Data analysis: Methods of educational enquiry, 
Block 4. Bletchley, England: University Press, 
1973. 159 p.—Examines methods for describing, tabulat- 
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| ing, summarizing, and transforming a sample of data 
| collected for a single variable; methods for interpretin 
| the relationship between variables, and the process o! 
| generalizing sample findings to the ulation from 
| which the sample comes. A detailed analysis of published 
| research is also included. 
= 10379. Olson, David R. (Ed.). Media and symbols: 
The forms of expression, communication, and 
education: The seventy-third yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education: 1. Chicago, IL: 
"National Society for the Study of Education, 1974. xvii, 
508 p. $10.—Presents a collection of 18 discussion and 
| review papers on the nature and educational conse- 
ences of communication and its various technologies. 
Papers are divided into 4 sections to analyze symbol 
systems as forms of expression and communication and 
their educational implications; the educational potential 
of various media (e.g., print, films, and computers) and 
| the interaction between the medium, message, task, and 
learner; and the major problems facing educational 
institutions in teaching a society greatly affected by 
communication technology. 
10380. Smith, M. Daniel. (U New Hampshire) A 
mathematical model of instructional processes. /nstruc- 
tional Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(4), 375-382.— Presents 
some basic postulates and theorems of a theory of 
instruction as a mathematical model. The postulates are 
“interpretations of principles of learning, and thus 
descriptive, while the theorems present processes for 
_ bringing about changes in learners, and are prescriptive. 
- Instructional operators are derived from the theorems 
and used along with additional postulates to build 
- further theorems. Assumptions implicit in early postu- 
ites are formalized in later developments in order to 
begin to deal with the cognitive domain.—Journal 
abstract. 


“School Administration & Educational Processes 


.10381. American Academy of Arts & Sciences. 
oston, MA) American higher education: Toward an 
"uncertain future. Daedalus, 1974(Fal), Vol 103(4), 345 р. 
Presents an issue describing American higher educa- 
n, its current tensions and its possible үе The 
ial problems of blacks and of women are discussed, 
the belief systems associated with different types of 
10382. Bailey, Gerald D. (Katee 
B А еу, . (Kansas State U) Verbal 
behavior models: Identifying change and РАА of 
acher interaction pattern styles. College Student 
18-24.—Investigated 
€ tterns between 
ров were modified after 2 yrs of 
ing. 2 hypotheses were tested: (a) 


e Interaction 
landers (1960). 
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Ist hypothesis only one shifted to low correspondence 
with the model. Of the 4 teachers operating under the 
2nd hypothesis, 3 shifted to high correspondence with 
the model and one remained at low correspondence, The 
Ist hypothesis was thus confirmed and the 2nd was 
rejected.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

10383. Ballesteros, David. (California State U, Sacra- 
mento) Community-based education: A program to 

home school communication. California Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 281-288. 
— Discusses goals, management, training, and programs 
necessary to effectively develop a community-based 
education system. The importance of school personnel 
participation in home-school communication is empha- 
sized, and examples of ways to increase community- 
school-home awareness and interaction are presented. 

10384. Bloom, Benjamin S. (U Chicago) Implications 
of the IEA studies for curriculum and instruction. Schoo! 
Review, 1974(May), Vol 82(3), 413-435.— Describes the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tion Achievement (IEA), an organization of 22 national 
research centers engaged in the study of education. They 
have published studies dealing with mathematics 
achievement, science, reading comprehension, and litera- 
ture. Future studies will deal with achievement in French 
as a foreign language, English as a foreign language, and 
civic education. Implications for curriculum and instruc- 
tion from the major results of the IEA surveys are 
discussed in EE terms and in terms of the p 
needs and problems of individual countries. (16 ге). 
K. Miller. , 

10385. Blumberg, Allen. (West Virginia Coll of 
Graduate Studies, Institute) Training special education 
teachers to use new methods. Education & Training 0 
the Mentally Retarded, 1974(Apr), Vol 9(2), 78-82 
—Trained special education teachers to use new metho 
and pass on their knowledge to other teachers working 
with the mentally retarded. 15 special education ra 
teachers were irained in 3 new methods: operan 
conditioning, psycholinguistics, and programed kara 
material. They, in turn, trained 47 special educatio 
teachers the theoretical understanding and the functions 
use of these methods. Results show that teachers a 
special education were (a) interested in learning “ie 
methods as long as these techniques were relevant to pe 
classroom, (b) capable of assuming leadership role 
training other special education teachers, and (с) crea 
in developing innovative ideas for im| lementing Pis 
methods. It is concluded that, although new me^, 
have been presented in conventional reading тек 
studies and demonstrations, it cannot be assume! dit 
special education teachers are adequately trained 10 e 

e methods. A higher priority is recommended fo 
reorganization of methods courses in teacher educa à 
programs.—P. O'Brien. | of 

10386. Boydell, Deanne. (U Leicester, S nior 
Education, England) Teacher-pupil contact in f Ой, 
classrooms. British Journal of Educational Psyo ee 
1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 313-318 —Examined the пашт т 
teacher contact with children in 6 informal junior sien J 
classrooms, using a specially designed observ! kt 
instrument which focused on 3 methods of address 
children (as a class, in a small group, and privately ) 
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on 19 types of teacher conversation. Private, work- 
oriented contact predominated, but this was mainly task 
supervision. with relatively little on the substantive 
content of children's activities. Most substantive contact 
was low-level and factual.—Journal abstract. 

10387. Brown, David ; Reschly, jel & Wasserman, 
Howard. (U Arizona) Effects of surreptitious modeling 
upon teacher classroom behaviors. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 366-369.— Describes how 2 
children were taught to change the classroom behavior of 
their teacher. Support for the new behavior was obtained 
from an "observer" whose purported role was to assess 
the degree of disruptive behavior in the classroom. 

10388. Bullock, Lyndal M.; Dykes, M. Kay & Kelly, 
Thomas J. (U Florida, Program in Emotionally Dis- 
turbed & Socially Maladjusted) Competency based 
teacher preparation in behavioral disorders. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 41(3), 192-194.—Describes a 
conceptual model that includes various aspects of a 
training program for teachers of behaviorally disordered 
children. The model reflects levels of training that would 
be provided in the program, types of facilities available 
for field experiences, consumer needs, anda philosophi- 
cal base. 

10389. Cooper, E. S. & Ingleby, J. D. (MRC Unit on 
Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness, 
London, England) Direct observation in the infant- 
school classroom. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychia- 
try & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 263-274. 
— Describes a method for measuring certain aspects of 
classroom behavior using video recording equipment. 
The measure was designed to investigate the behavioral 
correlates of teachers’ overall ratings on Ist-yr school- 
children, and differences between types of school. The 
methodological problems of filming and coding are 
discussed in detail, and results from a small sample 
(N = 14) are presented which show that the measures 
developed are reliable and sufficiently sensitive to reveal 
significant correlates of teachers’ ratings and school 
types.—Journal summary. 

10390. Drabman, Ronald S. & Lahey, Benjamin B. 
(Florida Technological U) Feedback in classroom 
behavior modification: Effects on the target and her 
classmates. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 591-598.—A behavior modification 
program that employed feedback with no additional 
contingencies was initiated and withdrawn In 2n ABAB 
design on a 10-yr-old target child within a classroom. 
The disruptive behavior of the target child as well as that 
of her peers was monitored. ‘Additionally, the sociome- 
tric status of the target child was recorded. Finally, the 
positive and negative comments made to the target by 
her teacher and her peers were related to initiation and 
withdrawal of the feedback contingency. Results indicate 
that (a) feedback alone may be an effective behavior 
modification procedure; (b) the disruptive behavior of 
the target’s classmates changed, even though they were 
not directly treated; (c) sociometric status of the target 
was altered by behavioral contingencies; (d) positive 
comments by classmates to the target increased; and (e) 
negative comments from the teacher to the target child 
decreased.—Journal abstract. 
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_ 10391. Fairchild, Thomas N. (Cedar Rapids Commu- | 
nity Schools, IA) An analysis of the services performed 

a school psychologist in an urban area: Implications | 
for training . Psychology in the Schools, 
eu re уо р нра how a school | 
psychologist in a large urban area s| ds his ing | 
day. А log of daily services tad dices TN X 
pouces 40% of his time is spent on assessment, | 
25% on intervention, 12% on evaluation, and 24% on 
administrative matters. It is suggested that the training — 
program for school psychologists should reflect these | 
percentages.—H. Kaczkowski. Et 

10392. Frew, David R. (Gannon Coll) The effective | 
ness of the academic president as a leader. College — 
Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 3-6. : 
veyed 20 Ohio cole by questionnaires sent - 
randomly-selected Ss from the categories of faculty 
trustees, academic administrators directly related to th 
teaching-research function, and general administrators. 
460 usable responses were received. The questionnaire || 
requested rating of the college resident on a Likert 
ranging from I for “very ine fective” to 5 for “high 
effective.” The average of the геро! А 
The highest ratings received by the presidents сате from 
general administrators, the next high e 
trustees, followed by those from the faculty and the 
academic administrators. The facult rating of 3.74 - 
differed significantly (p < .05) from ratings of 3.99 
by the general administrators. The problem of a 
president is to balance the time and effort spent m - 
seeking support for the college against that spent in” 
administering its academic affairs.—A. J. Ter Keurst. \ 

10393. Giffard, Jacques. [Practical classes or howto 
solve a key problem.] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et 1 
Professionelle, 1974(Apr-Jun), Vol 3(2), 135-154.—Pres- 
ents a critical review of the reform mieasures adopted in | 
the French public school system, specifically the reorg- 
anization of the “practical classes” that emphasize 
training of applied skills. The poor results of this major 
effort to solve the problem of a general education for the 
moderately gifted are analyzed.—M. С. Strobel. 

10394. Han, Keith A. (Pennsylvania State U) Inser- 
vice education elementary i 
teachers via computer assisted instruction. Educational | 
Technology, ISAD, Vol 14(4), 59-61.—Describes a | 

roject to test a teacher training program onen computer 
assisted instruction. The program uses a mobile laborato- 

to provide inservice education to teachers in App E 
lachia. Of 444 students who started the course, 387 - 
completed it, and their mean performance on an 
achievement test increased from 53% pretest to 73% _ 
posttest.—C. B. Kreitzberg. 

10395. Herbert, G. W. (U Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England) Teachers' ratings of classroom behaviour: 
Factorial structure. British Journal of Educational Psy- - 
chology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 233-240.—Proposes thata 
S-factor structure in ratings by teachers is useful and 
theoretically justifiable, comprising stable and unstable 
aspects of extraversion-introversion, anda dimension of. 
Competence or the Good Pupil. The construction ofa 
scale to test this structure is described. The scale was 
administered to 141 10-11 yr old males. The resultant 
factor analysis supports the 5-factor structure at the Ist- 


| order level; at the 2nd-order level there is a parallel with 
| broad dimensions identified by other workers. (25 ref) 
_ —Journal abstract. 

10396. Jackson, Gregg & Cosca, Cecilia. (US Commis- 


sion on Civil Ri нр леч The inequality of 
Mn oneri ia аа Aa аа 


| 219-229.—Assessed teacher behavior as a factor in the 
ы quality of educational opportunity afforded students of 
i different ethnic groups. Os visited 494 classrooms, using 
а modified Flanders interaction coding system to code 
| teacher verbal behaviors with reference to the ethnicit 
_ of the student to whom each behavior was directed. 
| Results indicate a number of statistically significant, 
Substantial, and pedagogically important disparities in 
_ teacher behavior toward Mexican-American and Anglo- 

American students. 22 teacher, student, classroom, and 

school characteristics were also investigated for their 

possible association with these disparities; a few signifi- 
| cant relationships were found.—Journal abstract. 

М 10397. Kessler, Christine; Korn, Hildegard; Precht, 
| Ursula & Vogel, Angelika. (U Munich, Inst of Psycholo- 
Ву. W Germany) [Teachers' attitudes toward school 
.] (Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und 
- Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 103-112.—Obtained the 

Een of a representative sample of 100 teachers in 
. Munich schools of 4 different levels regarding 40 
| statements about school psychologists. Factor analysis 
| identified 7 factors which accounted for 51.3% of the 

variance. 91% of the respondents stated that they would 
"actively promote the creation of positions for school 
psychologists, 69% without any reservations. 81% wanted 
Such a psychologist to have teacher training also, and 
| 79% thought that he should teach besides having other 
duties. Extensive psychological knowledge was bed by 
| practically all the teachers questioned. (English summa- 
_ 1y)—W. О. Horn. 
= __ 10398. Legrand, Louis. [School attendence of the 
11-16 age group: Essay concerning general problems.] 
(Fren) Orientation ^ Scolaire et 


“(edi 
99. Leviton, Harvey. (Edina Public Schools, MN) 
for the school psycholo- 


еу are related to the areas of instruc- 
m сеш: community relations, and professional 
ED Schon P. Carol E (Rahway Junior High School, 
N ‹ as Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1974(Jul, Vol 11(3), 294-295. 
. —Describes the role of Psychological services in a junior 
_ high school, the type of help they provided, and specific 
Outcomes obtained through these services. 
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10401. Lintner, Alfred C. & DuCette, Joseph. P 
ford Public Schools, NJ) The effects of locus of bs 
academic failure and task dimensions on a student's 
responsiveness to praise. American Educational Re- 
search Journal, 1974(Sum), Vol 11(3), 231-239.—Investi- 
gated the responsiveness to praise of 285 elementary 
school pupils as a function of task variables and $ 
characteristics. The individual difference variables of 
locus of control and previous school-related failure were 
utilized. Anal of the effects of praise differed 
considerably Ка an ambiguous coding and ап 
academic reading task. Male Ss with an external locus of 
control orientation were responsive to praise on the 
m task. Female Ss were generally not responsive, 
regardless of individual characteristics. Reading test 
residual gains, however, were affected by prior experi- 
ences of failure and praise. Results are interpreted as 
demonstrating the importance of integrating task varia- 
bles into aptitude-treatment interaction research. 
—Journal abstract. 

10402. Masendorf, Friedrich; Tiicke, Manfred & 
Bartram, Mathias. [Accuracy of teachers’ estimates of 
their teaching as judged by their students.) (Germ) 
Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 
8993.25 statements indicating strictness and authori- 
tarianism and 23 items measuring a democratic, helpin| 
attitude on the part of their teachers were answi 
anonymously by 15 elementary school classes, 15 classes 
for special students, and 10 junior high school classes in 
Grades 7-9. The 40 teachers of these classes had to 
estimate their students’ answers on each item. Teacher 
and student scores on strictness correlated .63, ОП 
helping only .41. The need to increase feedback ana 
evaluate the effectiveness of a Dino ac teaching style 
is discussed. (English summary)—W. О. Horn. E 

10403. cR J. Regis & Diehl, Luther A. (Ohio 
U) Behavioral consultation with a Head Start prosan 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Oct), Vol 16 
352-357.— The effects of a behaviorally oriented psyc 
logical consultation program for teachers were Mec d 
by 3 methods in a system of 10 Head Start centers. s 
center had 20 children; teachers were 10 white fen "i 
with an average age of 40.5 and an average юс ‘ae 
The centers were divided into 3 groupings, each ha ki 
the same program but different conditions for P 
setting, type of feedback received, and x ES 
structure for carrying out program assignments. Bin 
effectiveness was analyzed on the basis of rece 
performance, final workshop examination s ihe 
teacher ratings of the program. Results show gam 
type of feedback received and the way m 
assignments were structured differentially affected P?" 

m performance. (19 ref)—Journal summary . 
E oloa. Merwin, William C. (U North Florida) А 
systems approach for teacher training. Ейс 
Technology, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 57-59.—Descri d 
philosophy underlying the development of a sere ay 
self-instructional modules for the competency” 
education of social studies teachers. MRC 

10405. Miller, P. McC. & Dale, R. R- (од 
Epidemiology Unit, Royal Edinburgh Hosp, Sco 
сетя of the degree results of un British 

co-educational and single-sex x 
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Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 
307-308.—Compared the university degree results from 
221 matched pairs of students from co-educational and 
single-sex schools, Results were similar except that more 
Ist-yr dropouts occurred among the single-sex educated 
students. 

10406. Ozer, Mark N. & Dworkin, Nancy E. (George 

Washington U, Medical School, Program for Learning 
Studies) The assessment of children with learning 
problems: An in-service teacher training program. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(9), 
539-544.— escribes a model clinical program designed 
to help children with learning problems remain in the 
regular classroom and to enhance the competence of the 
teacher to deal with the variety of needs within the 
classroom. In a demonstration, the teacher observes 
those children whom she has first identified as having 
difficulties and then described on a teacher report form 
(TRF). The examiner utilizes specific strategies in 
interaction with the child to solve the child's problem in 
accomplishing a given task. The teacher sees how the 
child may be assisted in learning how to cope with 
difficulties. She may recognize the strategies demonstrat- 
ed as being within her own repertoire and as those she 
was exposed to in the TRF. The consultant aids the 
teacher in applying the strategies in the context of what 
she would like to see the child accomplish, thereby 
making the teacher more aware of her own competence 
in helping the child. The consultant also helps the 
teacher to generalize the strategies she uses with a 
specific child to her interactions with other children 
within the classroom. The clinical program thus works as 
an in-service teacher training program, with communica- 
tion of a limited but expanding number of problem- 
solving strategies that may be applied to a mu titude of 
educational tasks.—Journal abstract. 
. 10407. Pascarella, Ernest T. (Syracuse U) Student- 
institutional congruence: A student „perspective. 
College Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 78-87. 
— Compared the views of A. W. Astin and G. G. Stern 
regarding institutional pressures vs student characteris- 
tics. Astin held that student characteristics create the 
climate of a college, while Stern said that students 
account for about 35% of the college environment. 145 
freshman and 121 senior students responded to 26 
bipolar adjective pairs. Varimax rotation identified 4 
factors: Intellectual-Creative Dynamism, Impulsive Ide- 
alism, Competition, and Openness. Significant concept 
effects were found in the freshmen analyses on dynam- 
ism and idealism, and in the seniors on all factors. The 
students perceived substantial dissonance between the 
characteristics of their peers and of institutional environ- 
ment. On dynamism for the seniors and freshmen and on 
competition for the seniors, student perceptions of the 
college environment were more closely related to faculty 
attitudes toward them than to peer attitudes. Findings 
largely support Stern’s viewpoint. (23 ref)—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

10408. Rosenfeld, Joseph G. & Blanco, Ralph F. 
(Temple U) Incompetence in school psychology: The 
case of “Dr. Gestalt." Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 263-269.—Presents the case study 
of an incompetent school psychologist, and demonstrates 
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how the areas of incompetency can be identified and | 
what сап be done to have the psychologist dismissed. _ 

10409. Shane, Don G. & Van Osdol William R. Y 
(Central State U, Edmond, OK) Practicum: Asa part of | 
special education training . Education & И 


le to provide a practical orienta- — ' 
tion in teacher training. A major advantage of practicum | 
is seen in the flexibility it offers by assigning students to — | 
different types of exceptional children. Stu ts, in this — 
way, can have meaningful experiences in gaining | 
firsthand knowledge of the wide variances іп personality и 
and learning characteristics of exceptional children. The 
program requirements and services provided by a state — 
university training program in special education are — B 
outlined. It is concluded that, as knowledge of practicum ир 

increases, and as more community services are initiated 
training programs will continue to improve.—P. O’Brien, 

10410. Swassing, R. H. (Ohio State U, Faculty for | 
Exceptional Children) Parameters of classroom envi- - 
ronment for beginning teachers. Education & Training of — 
the Mentally Retarded, 1974 (Apr), Vol 9(2), 89-93. - 
Alerts the beginning teacher tothe various parameters that _ 
can be controlled to establish the best environment for | 
both children and teacher. 6 parameters are explored: 
physical properties, student placement, task presentation, | 
time, performance rates, and motivational system. It is 
suggested that the environment must be a dynamic, 
changing setting, and that in a classroom where the 
teacher can quickly ascertain the impact of an environ- 
mental change upon performance, success rates of the 
children will reach criterion —P. O'Brien. 

10411. Thomson, Carolyn; Holmberg, Margaret & 
Baer, Donald M. (U Kansas) A brief report on a 
comparison of time-sampling procedures. Journal 0) 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 623-626, 
“Used the teacher training model to quantitatively 
compare the accuracy of continuous and intermittent 
ике арр procedures. Contiguous, alternating, and 
sequential methods for assigning a limited number of Os 
to a larger number of teachers and/or children were 

Repea 


tested. ted daily observations were made of 2 
different behaviors (rate of reinforcing S’s social interac- 
tions with peers and rate of priming social interaction 
with peers—prompting the child to play with other 
children) of 3 different teachers, Each teacher was 
observed for at least 64 min, using the standard 10-sec 
ongoing time-sampling technique. The sequential me- 
thod (Le. that which assumes that the most widely 
dispersed pattern of sampling would be most representa- 
tive and would systematically use each time segment to 
sample whichever S had been sampled longest ago) was _ 
associated with the smallest gei of error, appar- 
ently because it was the most widely: ispersed sample of 
the entire observation period. The contiguous (i.e, 
sampling during the longest possible unbroken time - 

riod) and the alternating (i.e., sampling intermittently 
for half the time available) showed similar amounts of 
error.—L. Gorsey. 
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10412. Tomlinson, Jerry R. (Міппеа 
— Education, Psychological Services, MN) 
. analysis and accountability of 
- Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 291-294. 
-—pDescribes how functional analysis was used to 
— evaluate the psychological services езуне of a large 
‘metropolitan school system. 44% of the services were 
| performed in the kindergarten through the 3rd grade, 
= and individual evaluation was the most frequently 
t. cage service. The psychologist met with teachers in 
— 75% of the cases. One-third of the referrals were of 
—— children previously seen for psychological services.—H. 
< Kaczkowski. 
e 10413. Twardosz, Sandra; Cataldo, Michael F. & 
Risley, Todd R. (U Kansas) Open environment design 
for infant and toddler care. Journal of Applied 
| Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 529-546.—In a 
- series of 6 studies in an infant and a toddler day-care 
center, an open environment was examined as a means 
to increase the visibility of children to staff and of 
staff-child interactions to the supervisor, and to investi- 
gate potential adverse effects of the open environment 
on infants’ and toddlers’ activities. Results show that (a) 
an open environment markedly decreased the amount of 
time a child could not be seen by any adult and the 
amount of time staff members’ activities were not visible 
to the supervisor, and markedly reduced the effort 
uired to supervise those who were not immediately 
visible; (b) an open environment did not adversely affect 
- the sleep of either infants or toddlers; and (c) an open 
environment was as conducive to small group preaca- 
demic activities with toddlers as was a separate room. It 
- is concluded that infant and toddler day care can and 
| should be accomplished in an open environment. (16 ref) 
_ —Journal abstract. 
J 10414. von Georg & Liick, Helmut E. 
- (Rhineland Coll of Education, Div of Special Education, 
‘Cologne, W Germany) [Teacher's satisfaction in 
schools of different levels.) (Germ) Psychologie in 
Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 113-117.—A 
36-item job satisfaction scale and 20 items to measure 
the perceived leadership style of their principals were 
= answered by 155 teachers in 21 Cologne schools. 79% 
- thought their work interesting and satisfying, but 56% 
- — thought their classes were too large, 35% were dissatisfied 
with discipline, and 34% complained about too many 
administrative tasks. The 88 females did not differ in 
overall job satisfaction from their male colleagues. Those 
descen ed from or married to teachers were more often 
satisfied. Migh school teachers (Gymnasium) were 
significantly less satisfied than those from elemen 
schools. Satisfaction decreased as the size of school and 
-size у ou mot ae as principals were less 
considerate, of teaching staff. (Engli: ummary 
—W. O. Horn. z s (15 ref) 
-. 10415. Wetterstróm, Magnhild. [Student influence 
some organizationally different environments in ies 
7-8 in the comprehensive school.] (Swed) P. ogisk- 
„Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Oct), No 250, 55 B kai 
ined the influence exerted by 7th and 8th in 3 
different environments (from traditionally built schools 
. to open-plan schools, with increasing degrees of flexibili- 
ty in organization). Questionnaires were administered to 
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students and their teachers over a 2-yr period. Results 
show no tematic differences between the scl 

despite different means of organization and workin; 
methods used by the teachers. (їв ref)— English abstract, 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


10416. Arnaud, Elie E. (Character Education Project, 
San Antonio, TX) Can the schools affect character 
? Texas Personnel & Guidance Association 
Journal, 1973(Mar), Vol 2(1), 39-42.—Summarizes the 
Character Education Project (CEP) of San Antonio, 
Texas. The full-year programs for kindergarten through 
6th grade have been tested in Indiana, Minnesota, 
California, Texas, and Colombia, South America. They 
are intended for counselors, teachers, and parents. 
Children are taught a technique of bee leads 
to behavior consonant with American values and the 
pursuit of the good life. All preliminary evidence as to 
the effectiveness of CEP is favorable.—H. Crouch. 
10417. Batson, C. Daniel. (Kansas U) Creative 
religious growth and pre-formal religious education. 
Religious Education, 1974(May), Vol 69(3), 302-315. 
—Discusses theories of religious development and their 
application to early religious education. 4 aspects seem 
important: (a) that the child learn, ies ticipation 
in activities of the community of faith, that he is a loved 
and accepted member; (b) that he be encourage to 
interpret significant experiences in his life through 
symbolic thought and expression; (c) that he be her 
to deal with conflicts arising from his interactions Wi 
others; and (d) that this education take place in à 
responsive environment. The religious educators taskin 
working with children before preadolescence is to fos 
their growth in these ways, rather than to pass om 
particular religious tradition.—E. A. Gavin. 
10418. Brown, David; Reschly, Daniel & Saben 
Darrell. (U Arizona) Using group contingencies 
punishment and positive reinforcement to 
aggressive behaviors in а Head Start classromg 
Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 240), rn, 
—Attempted to modify and decrease а ме 0 Ayr 
iors exhibited in a Head Start classroom. Ss Were reduce 
old children. Treatment procedures designed sid td 
classroom acts of aggression Iu or v of 
whether group contingencies enhanced the eit. 
extrinsic reinforcement and punishment. Finding to 
that (a) the modification procedures -ve behav- 
significant decline in the incidence of aggre ing for 
iors, and (b) grouping children who are 517 pei 
rewards contingent upon prosocial behavior WS (15 
addition to other behavior modification techniq 
ref)—Journal abstract. aii 
10419. Carlson, John G. & Minke, Karl A. (U В? | 
The effects of student tutors on learning "p or 
mastery instructional methods. Psychological 
1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 533-543—In a secte 
introductory psychology course employing Un! a 
learning ures, small groups of шда а 
assigned to individual tutors for testing and tuto! ad 
other sections unassigned groups of tutors WEE ges 
available to students. A total of 143 under the 
served as Ss. Relative to the latter secto er level 
individually tutored students performed at à high 
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on the unit quizzes, earned higher course grades, and 
expressed more favorable attitudes toward their tutors. 
Results are interpreted in terms of interactions between 
the reinforcing value of the tutors and the types of 
student-tutor relationships which evolved in the testing 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

10420. Cheong, George S. (Mt Saint Vincent U, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Changes in student 
teachers' beliefs and classroom behavior. College 
Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 30-35.—Meas- 
ured changes in the beliefs of student teachers about 
experimentalism and in the patterns of their teaching 
behavior, using the Experimentalism Scale (ES) and the 
Teacher Practices Observation Record (TPOR), both 
developed by B. B. Brown (1968). The Ist hypothesis was 
that students are more experimental in their attitudes, 
beliefs, and values at the end of 1 yr of teacher education 
than at the beginning. The 2nd hypothesis predicted the 
same change in classroom teaching practices during the 
year's program. Most of the 23 un ergraduate Ss were 
majors in the liberal arts. Changes in pre- and posttest 

erformance were significantly in favor of experimental- 
ism both on the ES, representin attitudes (р < .01) and 
on the TPOR, representing teac! ing practices (p < .05). 
(18 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

10421. Connes, Bernard. (U Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada) Course-component evaluation: Il. A dynamic 
computer system for item banking. Journal of Structural 
Learning, 1973, Vol 4(1), 33-40.—Describes a system of 
computerized data storage of information gathered 
during evaluation of components of educational courses. 
Identified items are filed, and results of testing are coded 
using a mathematical model. The system of programs 
includes provisions for updating and use of a flexible 
language that facilitates keypunching. 

10422. Dearth, Paul B. (U New Mexico) Viable sex 
education in the schools: Expectations of students, 
parents, and experts. Journal of School Health, 
1974(Apr), Vol 44(4), 190-193.—153 college students, 77 
of their parents, and 68 experts responded to a mailed 
questionnaire concerning their expectations of a sex 
education program in the schools. Results indicate strong 
agreement on the issue of providing sex education in the 
schools: students and experts were unanimously in favor, 
while only 5% of the parents were oppona. Students 
favored the separate course approach (63%) with parents 
concurring (55%) and experts not far behind (40%). 
There was mixed support among the groups concerning 
the marital status of the sex education teacher and of the 
professional affiliation of this teacher: doctor or nurse. 
In general, where disagreement occurred among the 3 
groups, the parent group was usually in opposition to the 
other 2. It is suggested that these results can be helpful in 
implementing quality sex education courses.—R. S. 
Albin. 

10423. Deitz, Samuel M. & Repp, Alan C. (Georgia 
State U) Differentially reinforcing low rates of misbe- 
havior with normal elementary school children. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 622. 
—Used a modified differential reinforcement of low 
rates (DRL) procedure with 3 students in normal 
classrooms to eliminate talking out and out-of-seat 
behaviors. Data add single-S replication. with normal 
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children to the literature on the effectiveness of modi { 
DRL techniques. ES isi 
10424. Byron & Winer, Ken. (U Minnesota, _ 
School Psychology Training Program) Teaching children - sl 
to discrindnate letters of the alohabet through errorem 4; 
discrimination training. Journal of Reading Behavior, - 
1974(Jul), Vol 602), 143-150.—64 inner-city preschool | 
children were taught to discriminate letters of the — 
alphabet using either an errorless discrimination training — | 
(EDT) approach or the traditional reinforcement-extinc- — | 
tion eg aie: For the EDT group the distinctive feature 
of the letter to be discriminated was ign in red _ 
and as the training proceeded the red was gradually _ 
faded. Each group received 10 training trials for each of — 
2 letter combinations presented in a match-to-sample — 
format. Results show that the EDT group made - 
significantly fewer errors during training on the ~ 
posttest than the reinforcementextnction group. 
—Journal abstract. б 
10425. Faraponova, E. A. & Kotovskii, A. I. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagograd Sciences, Scientific Research 
Inst of General & dagogia Psychology, Moscow) 
[The possibility of introducing elements of problem: _ 
solving in elementary school model-construction — 


machinery to related problems (spacecraft design) 
showed more ep ves solutions in experimental than in 
control students. (English summary) 

10426. Flammer, August. (U Wisconsin, Madison) _ 
[Individualized instruction in project PLAN.] (Germ) _ 
Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 
136-141.—Explains project PLAN (Program for Learn- 
ing in Accordance with Needs) which utilizes computer | 
terminals in different schools to individualize sequences 
of learning according to abilities and different needs. In 
1971 the project involved 15,000 students in California, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. (English summary) 

10427. Gardner, David C. (Boston U) Halo effects in 
employer ratings of career education students and 
coordinators. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 
11(3), 363-366.— Discusses problems in evaluating the 
effectiveness of work and work-related programs used in 
career education, showing how the "halo effect" deter- 
mines if a program is termed successful or unsuccessful. 

10428. Bordon, Sol. (Syracuse U) What place does 
sex education have in the schools? Journal of School 
Health, 1974(Apr), Vol 44(4), 186-189.—Discusses the 
alternatives schools have in helping children to become 
more knowledgeable about their own sexuality. It is 
asserted that psychological counseling is not the domain 
of the educational system and that this must be provided 
by parents. Another limitation of the schools’ role in this 
learning is the student's general mistrust and sus icion of 
the system. Individual differences in the need for sex 
education exist ameak schools and should be assessed 
within each system. It is suggested that the greatest 

tential for sex education lies in psycholo; and in 
Piman relations courses. In this sense, a consi leration of 
the issue of what is normal would teach students about | 
the great range of human behavior that is healthy. Topics 
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- considered to be important in any sex education course 

include information about masturbation, penis size, 

“perversions, homosexual thoughts and experiences, and 
emotional committment and sex. Parenting is a topic 

rarely discussed but of great importance to a healthy 
conception of sex. Suggestions are made for implement- 
ing such a program. (35 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10429. Graubard, Paul & Rosenberg, Harry. (Yeshiva 
U) Classrooms that work: Prescriptions for change. 
New York, NY: E. P. Dutton, 1974. x, 214 p. $7.95. 

-—Argues for the use of behavior modification tech- 
niques as teaching tools to be used by and for entire 
"student populations, both “deviant” and normal. Various 
successful programs based on these principles, including 
- student team teaching, peer tutoring, cross-age tutoring, 
individualized learning, contracts, and token economy 
tems, are surveyed, and specific case illustrations are 
presented. (4 p ref) 

10430. Hi Joyce & Dunston, Virginia. (La Escuela 
Cuauhtemoc, Redwood City, CA) Bilingualism and 
individualized parent education: An organic approach to 

- early childhood education. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 253-260.—De- 

_ scribes an education program designed to use as man 
aspects of the child's world as possible and whic! 
includes both bilingualism and individualized parent 
education in its preschool program. Results show 
significant gains from pre- to posttest administrations of 
the Caldwell Preschool Inventory. The children of 
parents who participated most achieved higher scores at 
the end of the year. 

10431. Harris, Mary B. & Liguori, Ralph A. (U New 

— Mexico) Some effects of a personalized system of 
- instruction in teaching college mathematics. Journal of 
- Educational Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 68(2), 62-66.—In- 
_ vestigated the effect of using a Personalized System of 
Instruction (PSI) approach to teach college mathematics; 
е role of a final examination, and the use of students as 
tutors in such procedures. 80 undergraduates were 
assigned to a mastery approach which used students as 
proctors, to a mastery approach without students as 
= proctors, or to a lecture control group. Within each 
group Ss were randomly assigned to have their final 
examination score count or not count towards their 
grade in the course. Scores on the final were not 
significantly different for those in the 3 treatment groups. 
Ss for whom the final counted had significantly higher 
scores on that test and reported studying more than did 
their controls. No advantages to serving as a proctor 
were found. No differences dependent upon treatment 
were found in those who dropped out, but those in the 
кесир» who ре the course had lower pretest 
|. Scores ‘ose in the control group who fini 

: course. (17 ova dime eid p who finished the 
D . Harris, V. William & Sherman, 

; (Southwest Indian Youth Ctr, Tucson, AZ) "тага 
= assignments, consequences, and classroom perform- 
. ance in social studies and mathematics. Journal о 

- Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 70), pol 
. —In 2 experiments with a total of 77 6th graders, Ss who 
js frequently answered questions incorrectly in class were 
М віуеп daily homework assignments in social studies and 
~ mathematics, but they rarely completed the assignments 
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accurately, and their classroom performance in- 
studies and math was only slightly better than when 
did not have homework assignments. However, ¢ 
quences provided for accurate completion of homew 
assignments increased the number of students 
ing homework and the accuracy with which hon 
assignments were completed. Further, assignmt 
homework with consequences for accuracy were 
ated with more accurate classroom performance; 
—Journal abstract. M 
10433. Hartnett, Rodney T. (Educational 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Adult learners and new | 
roles.'Findings, 1974, Vol 1(3), 1-4.—Evaluated innoy 
tive teaching programs at three American universities 
which utilized the teaching methods and materials 0 
British Open University System. The system. 
formal classes, an emphasis on self-motivation and 
at home, a rigid schedule of assignments, plus heav 
of textbooks, television, and correspondence mal 
including study guides and quizzes. Study centers 
provided where students could go, on a voluntary basi 
for tutoring, counseling, review of television progran 
etc. Questionnaires were administered to 247 sli 
who completed a humanities course in this way. 
show that contact with other students and with: 
was very relevant to their satisfaction with the course 
faculty members involved with the program ber 0 
queriéd. Since their participation 71% reported 
increase in interest in working with students,” 
reported an increase in desire to develop new 
materials, and 76% said they had become more int 
in developing nontraditional teaching modes. 
mendations are made for development of new ОЙ 
university programs.—R. S. Albin. 1 4 
10434. Hosie, Thomas W.; Gentile, J. R 
Carroll, Jill D. (Northeast Louisiana U, Monroe 
preferences and the Premack principle. 4! 
Educational Research Journal, 1974(Sum), 
241-247.—Studied the application of the 
Principle using human Ss. In Exp I, 14 Ss were Га 
selected from a class of 28 6th graders in Buffi 
York, who were classified by an O as preferring 
or modeling clay. The amount of time Ss spen 
reading task was also recorded and they Wa 
randomly assigned to receive painting or modem 
upon successful completion of a report-writin 
ЇЇ was similar but utilized 40 Ss from 4 classes (4 
2 6th-grade) and preferences were determined Ш 
eat of one. The dependent variable was the 
of time taken to complete the assignment. Acco 
the Premack Principle, the time taken to com 
task would be less for those who were promised thas 
would be able to engage in the activity they Pf 
when they had completed the task. Both 
supported this hypothesis. It is concluded L- ‘a 
clear preference existed, the Premack Principle I 
usefully applied іп class.—E. J. Mason. — . pe 
10435. Jacquemin, J.-M. (U Louvain, 5 
[Genetic psychology and modern ma j 
primary school] (Fren) Revue de P. chologie 
Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol 8(4), 503-5095 
that, from the point of view of the hs 
cognitive structures in 5-8 yr old children, atter 
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teach modern mathematics from the beginning of the 
elementary school cycle have created important prob- 
lems. A few of these problems are discussed, with the 
emphasis on the need for a strict and continuous 
adaptation of the sequences of mathematical apprentice- 
ship to the recognized objective characteristics of 
cognitive development. (French, Flemish, & English 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

10436. Joiner, Elizabeth G. (U South Carolina) 
Evaluating the cultural content of foreign-language 
texts. Modern Language Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 
58(5-6), 242-244.—Presents a questionnaire to help 
assess stereotyping and negative attitudes toward a 
foreign culture incorporated in a foreign-language 
textbook. 

10437. Kharlov, С. A. (Dnepropetrovsk U, USSR) 
[The possibility of memorizing increased lexical dosag- 
es in learning a foreign language.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(May-Jun), No 3, 85-93.—Tested the 
ability of foreign language students to learn more words 
during a class session than has been accepted as the 
norm. 48 students in 2 colleges served as Ss. A letter 
cancellation task was given at the beginning and end of 
each training session as a measure of fatigue. Ss learned 
the meaning of 10, 20, 30, 48, or 60 words using the 
paired associates method, contextual recognition, trans- 
lation, and other exercises. Humanities majors and 
others with some language background could learn 48 
and 60 words in a session without significant fatigue. 
Students in an agriculture college course with no foreign 
language prerequisite could learn as many as 30 or 35 
words. Higher dosages, however, led to a statistically 
significant decrement in work capacity. (English summa- 
Ty)—L. Zusne. 

10438. Klasson, Alger. [Principals in the compulsory 
School: Description of tasks by means of data from 
interviews.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1974(Jul), No 245, 169 p.— Presents an analysis of the 
tasks of principals in the compulsory school, based on 
interviews with 62 principals and 8 teachers. To get a 
picture of future principal tasks and the changing 
tendencies in the job, 26 interviews were carried out with 
high officials and central organizations. By means of 
content analysis the interviews were classified into the 
categories of Content, Contact, and Ability.—English 


summary. 
(Indiana U) Instructional 


10439. Knight, John J. ‹ 
dysfunction and the temporary contract. Educational 
43-44.—Proposes 


Technology, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 
temporary гше "contracts" between teacher and 
student as a means of improving the quality of 
communication in the classroom. — 

10440. Knowles, Lyle. (Pepperdine U) Helping stu- 
dents learn basic inferential statistics. College Student 
Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 7-1 ].— Presents several 
techniques by which undergraduate and graduate college 
Students can improve their learning of statistical con- 
Cepts and operations. 2 unusual devices are described: 
Providing the students with the instructor’s teaching 
notes and returning students’ examination papers to 
them for correction. fe latter device increases academic 
achievement because student anxiety is reduced and 
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because they do not compete with other students but - 
with their own previous performance,—A. J, Ter Keurst, | 
10441. Koffman, Elliot B. (U Connecticut) CAI | 
systems that process natural language. Educational — 
Technology, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 37-42.—Surveys а 
number of oe systems of computer assisted | 
instruction which have the ability to construct tutorial _ 
sequences and respond to student queries by manipulat- | 
ing a data base of relevant information. The systems are | 
oriented toward the humanities and textual manipula- | 
tion. The use of artificial intelligence research as а | 
theoretical foundation for the natural language process- - 
ing aspects of these systems is discussed.—C. B. 
Kreitzberg. m 
10442. Kroll, Herman M. (U Wisconsin Ctr System, 
Madison) The relative effectiveness of written and 
individualized audio instruction in the intermediate 
. AV Communication Review, 1974(Fal), Vol 22(3), 
247-268.—Using cassette tapes or printed booklets, 120 
children, mostly Sth-graders, studied the scientific 
method. Children read or listened individually and could | 
reread or replay the material as they wished. Posttest 
showed that hi a students did equally well by” 
listening or reading, and low-ability students did not do 
as well, regardless of mode.—Journal summary. 44 
10443. Lesiak, Walter J. & Wait, Judith A. (Central — 
Michigan U) The diagnostic kindergarten: Initial step in 
the identification and programming of children with 
learning problems. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 11(3), 282-290. Describes how a traditional kinder- — 
garten can be transformed into a diagnostically and ў: 
developmentally oriented program. Topics discussed —. 
include assessment strategies, inservice training goals, — 
classroom interventions, implications for the primary” 
ades, and the function of the school psychologist. Field 
test results of the model are reviewed.—H. Kaczkowski. 
10444. Long, Barbara E. (Dept of Health & Welfare, 
San Mateo, CA) Educational nge with elementary | 
curriculum. Professional Psychology, 
Vol 5(2), 166-174.— Discusses implications 
ychology an essential part of precollege 
t'is contended that the assimilation b 
children of psychology presented in a way fitted to their 
interests and their developmental level contributes to 
their mental health, increasing their self-understanding, 
coping ке, and empathy with others. Researc 
sibilities deriving from evaluation studies of psychol- 
ogy curricula are suggested, and changes in teacher role 
and philosophy entailed by the incorporation of oem 
ogy experiments into the classroom procedure are 
considered. (33 ref)—B. Lindsey. 
10445. Lovinger, Sophie L. (Central Michigan U) 
Socio-dramatic play and language development in 
hool disadvantaged children. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 313-320.—Studied the 
relationship between language development and creative 
play in 18 disadvantaged children enrolled in a preschool 
nursery program. It is concluded that play helps children _ 
organize information into meaningful concepts. : 
10446. Matlick, Richard. (Howard Community Coll,” 
Columbia, MD) A learning laboratory for the small 
community college. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Sep) — 
Vol 19(7), 30-32.—Describes the development of a 1 


school ps; 
1974(May), 
of making 
education. 
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laboratory for mediating independent learning at a 
community college. Ways in which the usually prohibi- 
“tive cost of the laboratory was controlled are discussed. 
- 10447. McCoy, David. (Eastfield Coll) Continuous 
evaluation of instructional media services at Eastfield 
"College. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Sep), Vol 19(7), 
- ]0-13.— Describes how the staff of a college “learnin; 
resource center," in order to maintain a high standard o 
“service, developed and implemented a simple yet 
effective system for ongoing evaluation of instructional 
media services. 


person sees as socially desirable partially depends upon 
the kind of education he receives. In Christian education. 
persons may be alerted to see things in life that 
would be unable or unlikely to see in the absence of the 
expectations such education affords. Social desirabili 
can subtly influence action by affecting a persons 
attitudes and by presenting a different range of options 
for his responses. Emphasis of Christian education upon 
individual attitudes is likely to increase their social 
desirability within the group.—E. A. Gavin. 

10453. Newton, James E. (U Delaware) College 
student of Afro-American history and culture 
in relation to black studies. Co/lege Student Journal, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 42-49.— Measured differences 


- 10448. McFadden, John. (California State U, Sacra- 
_ mento) A bi-cultural approach to ESL for adults: A Paulo 
Freire model of the basic | . California 


- 


group. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 
289-293.— Presents a theoretical study of experiences 
and needs in bicultural adult education in English as a 
‘second language (ESL) using P. Freire’s (1970) 5-point 
model of learning p Suggestions for ESL teachers 
and for empirical research on curriculum content, 
_ democratic class organizations, codification of home-s- 
chool experiences, and problem-solving activities are 
sented. 
10449. McNinch, George. (U Southern Mississippi, 
Reading Ctr) Reading sight words in different letter 
styles. Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Sum), Vol 8(3), 332-341.— Studied whether graphic 
constraints (ie. the style in which the letters were 
. constructed) would be a factor in sight word reading 
success. 4 9-item word lists—upper case, primary type, 
manuscript, and mixed allographs—were constructed 
апа presented tachistoscopically to 40 randomly selected 
4th graders. Comparisons were made across all Ss and 
| between good and poor reading groups. No differences 
| were found in any of the 3 comparisons. It is concluded 
that distorting the featural field of words by nting 
-them in mix chests did not increase the difficulty 
_ of their pronounceability.—Journal abstract. 

_ 10450. Merritt, Ray. (Delta State Coll) Conventional 
methods and indep: study in teaching educational 
. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), Vol 
39(2), 826.—42 undergraduates learned 2 units of work 
either by independent study or by the conventional 


between 50 students in the Black Studies Curriculum 
Group (BSCG) and 42 students in the Traditional 
Curriculum Group (TCG). Both groups included white 
and black students. All Ss were administered the 2-part 
Afro-American Knowledge Inventory (AAKI); Part 1 
measures knowledge of Negro culture by a multiple: 
choice test, Part 2 measures knowledge of Negro 
po by visual presentations. Ss were also tested 
y 2 attitude scales: a semantic differential test anda 
general attitude test. The differences between the 2 
curriculum groups both on the AAKI (p > .01) and on 
the 2 attitude scales (p > .05) were significant. Scores of 
the white Ss in the 2 curriculum groups differed 
significantly (p < .01). Differences between the ethnic 
groups in the BSCG were significant for Part 2 of the 
RARI but not for Part 1.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

10454. Parkay, Forrest. (U Chicago) The inner-city 
high school. School Review, 1974(May), Vol 820) 
468-485.—Discusses the unique demands of inner-city 
teaching, based on 4 yrs of experience in be 
English at an all-black high school in Cu 
interacting variables which teachers can control in f 
classrooms are described: the content and relevance 
curriculum, the emotional climate of the group, me id 
dological choices, and awareness of class dynamis 
Inner-city students can be classified into 1 of 6 purs 
conforming, nonconforming, variable, disruptive, · ie 
drawn, and marginal. The teacher's role is to m ihe 


success by adapting approach and conten 

particular students involved.—C. K. Miller. n 

1 10455. Paulson, F. Leon. (Child Developm operation 
ps ormances. ate Consortium, Washington, DC) Teaching 

10451. Morin, Stephen F. (California State Coll, San on MET. Ана ноп et Sesame Stree! |. 


methods of teaching (e.g., lecture and films). Analysis of 
variance of scores earned on teacher-made tests indicat- 
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goals programs. AV Communication Review, pur 
Vol 22(3), 229246.— During its 3rd season, the designed 
Street" program included segments specifically Pe 
to teach children cooperation. The effectiveness erit 
instruction was examined by testing 36 2 i. 
preschool children who viewed an entire Pn did 
"Sesame Street” at their day care centers, and 42 Win 
not. Children were observed in situations Mo ed to 
shown on TV and during free play, and were ewes 


toward gay . Homosexual 
Counseling Journal, 1974(Oct), Vol 1(4), 160-165.—As- 
sessed ways a which a sepcifically designed course on 
“homosexuality including 7 groups ol Bay speakers 
affected attitudes of I8 advanced college students. 
. Semantic differential ratings of 16 concepts were 
. analyzed by means of a D statistic in a pre- and posttest 
- design. Ratings of the term “homosexual” were signifi- 


cantly more positive on the posttest as were the ratings of identify pictured exam tion 

" эв, e P TN t of coopera 

„вау еа ере „and “woman. A. self-concept scored. significantly hi or (Бап Бесті but E 
Е a significant change іп a positive was no evidence of transfer of learning to new 5^ 


—Journal abstract. 1) 
10456. Peelle, Howard A. (U Massachusetts, Ап? 


10452. Mullins, Terence Y. Social desirability as a 
glass boxes: Teaching children concep: yj. 


- factor in Christian Computer 
3 "A Programming Language (APL)." Educati 
1290 


nology, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 9-16.—Describes a new 
computer-based approach to teaching children concepts 
which differs from traditional systems of computer 
assisted instruction in that the new approach allows 
children to exert some control over their own learning 
processes. 

10457. Ponomareva, R. A. (Inst of Psychology, Kiev, 
Ukrainian SSR) [Methods of constructing an image ofa 
technical object in adolescents.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1974(May-Jun), No 3, 117-126.—Studied the 
development in 7th- and 8th-graders of a visualized 
image of a verbally presented description of a piece of 
electronic apparatus. 3 methods for developing such an 
image were identified, corresponding to 3 levels of 
generalization of the esed] characteristics of the 
object to be represented: Ss drew the diagram element by 
element, as an integral system, or in a way that reflected 
a method intermediate between these two. (English 
summary) (15 ref)—L. Zusne. 

10458. Postovsky, Valerian A. (Defense Language 
Inst, West Coast Branch, U California, Berkeley) E 
of delay in oral practice at the beginning of 
language learning. Modern Language Journal, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 58(5-6), 229-239.—Studied the 
effects of graphic instead of oral response on perform- 
ance in beginners’ Russian. In Exp I, 62 young military 
riw ries volunteers were matched in pairs and 
divided into an experimental (E) and a control (C) group. 
Exp II was an exact replication of Exp I, using 30 
matched pairs. For the Ist 4 wks of instruction, Огоц E 
responded to Russian utterances in Russian script, while 
Group C responded orally. Thereafter both groups 
received equal treatment. After 6 wks, Group E’s general 
performance was superior (p < 01), particularly in 
speaking (p > .0001). After 12 wks, co idence interval 
analysis indicated superior listening comprehension in 
Group E (p < .008) Results are attributed to (a) 
increased storage time of Russian utterances required 
when responses are written, (b) E group’s nonexposure to 
imperfect Russian, and (c) visual reinforcement.—C. A. 
Sherrard. 

10459. Powell, J. P. (U Papua & New Guinea, Port 
Moresby) Small group teaching methods in higher 
education. Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 
163-171.—Coded tape recordings of 13 undergraduate 
tutorial meetings to determine amount of speech contrib- 
uted by each member and the cognitive content of the 
verbal interaction. Participation rate of tutors was 
27.8-74% with a mean participation score of 58%. 
Student participation scores increased significantly when 
tutor was absent. Content of discussions in tutor-led 
Broups emphasized information while Jeaderless groups 
Stressed argument, Both tutors and students reac 
favorably to the leaderless groups, with 84% of the 
students feeling that they learned more when the tutor 
was absent. Results suggest that both teacher-led and 
leaderless tutorial groups can provide significant educa- 
tional benefits for students.—J. B. Francis. 

. 10460. Rieth, Herbert et al. (U Kansas) Influences of 
distributed practice and daily testing on weekly spelling 
tests. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 
68(2), 73-77.— Compared different means of presenting 
spelling words to students. A total of 8 4th graders, 58 
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5th graders, and 1 7th grader took part in 4 experiment 
The dependent variable for all studies was the Ss' s 

on weekly review tests. Exps I, II, and Ш demonstrai 
that Ss did better on the weekly review tests when 
received а portion of the words each day and were tested 
daily than when they received all words at the begin 

of the week and did not have daily tests. Г 
indicated that receiving a portion of the words еас day 
without daily testing was inferior to receiving a portion 
of the words each day with daily testing, but better than 
receiving all words at the beginning of the week without 
daily testing —Journal abstract. 

10461. Rushman, John R. Educational 
College Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 8(3), 7 
—Argues that a liberal education, if it is to meet 
needs of a modern free society, should re-emp! 
growth in personal creativity and a sense of individ 
on the part of the student. The emphasis of 
liberal education on the priority of group practices s 
individuality. ; 

10462. Schoen, Harold L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst 
State U) CAI development and edi r 
practice. Educational Technology, 1974(Apr), Vol 14( 
Зоте theories and theories of instruct 
have established that certain practices are essential 
efficient education. A number of examples of ' 
educational practice" derived from various theories 
cited. It is argued that to be effective computer à 
instruction must incorporate good educational practi 
—C. B. Kreitzberg. 

10463. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U South Australi: 
Bedford Park) The relationship between teachers' 
anxiety level and the test anxiety level of their 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 360-363. 
Studied the effect that the type of classroom (open УЗ 
closed) and the level of teacher anxiety has on the level 
of student anxiety. Ss were 1,047 Australian children and 
32 6th- and 7th-grade teachers. The Trait Anxiety Scale 
of the State Trait Anxiety Inventory and the Test 
Anxiety Scale for Children were used to assess levels of 
anxiety. Results indicate that anxious teachers did not 
necessarily produce anxious students. 

10464. Phill 
(American U) An 
interaction between a 
chool child and her classroom peers. 

Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 583-590.— - 
ured the social interaction between a behaviorally 
disordered preschool child and her classroom peers 
under 2 conditions of contingent adult attention: verbal - 
praise and physical contact directed to the bi S 
peers for appropriate interaction with the target S, and 0 
verbal praise and physical contact directed specifically to. 
the target S for engaging in appropriate interaction with . 
rs. Continuous measures of interactive behavior were 
baseline, intervention, and return to - 


durin| 
baseline conditions. Results indicate that aj 
experimental contingencies to peers ( 
rapidly increased appropriate social behaviors by the - 


made 
plication of | 
ndition 1) - 
peers and also by the target S. When experimental — 
contingencies were applied to the target S (Condition 2), 1 
a Ege increase in appropriate social behaviors was _ 
noted for both the target S and the peers. Additi ly, — 

E 


E 
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during Conditions 1 and 2 the recipient(s) of contingent 
adult attention initiated more appropriate social contacts 
than did the interacting partner(s).—Journal abstract. 

10465. Sturgis, Daniel K.; Iacono, C. U. & Kunce, 


- Joseph Т. (U Missouri) Parental advantagement, 1Q, 


and differential responsiveness to an education enrich- 
ment program. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 
11(3), 329-333.— Reports on the effectiveness of a large 
experimental program to provide assistance to students 
according to their diagnosed needs. Ss were 878 Ist- 
grade students. It is concluded that the program ере 
{о reduce the рар in achievement between the less 
capable students and their Е 

10466. Thiagarajan, Sivasailam. (Indiana О, Ctr for 
Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped) Indicator 
hunt: A goal analysis game. Educational Technology, 
1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 17-20.— Describes an instructional 
game concerning the analysis of attitudinal goals into 
Observable indicators. Completion of the game yields a 
set of objectives as well as a rank ordering of relevant 
behaviors which are goal-related. 

10467. Topper, Louis. (Canada Public Libraries, 
Learning Resources Ctr, Toronto, Ontario) A communi- 
cations model to help understand the main problems of 
AV materials design and use. Educational Technology, 
1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 30-33.—Proposes the use of an 
"interpersonal communications model" to discover 
obstacles in the design of audiovisual materials. The 
model is also appropriate for evaluating the effects of 
presentation. 

10468. Valley, John R. The external degree: Recent 
developments. Findings, 1974, Vol 1(3), 5-8.— Describes 
innovations in external degree programs in the US. 
Education in this context is viewed as a lifelong process 
that is an integral and continuous part of living. Topics 


_ include the use of community resources for education, an 


- increase in the range of support services, the extension of 


_ authority to grant degrees, operational across traditional 
_ boundaries, granting of credit through course evaluation, 
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and assessing what is learned off-campus. Implications 
of such programs for the maintenance of academic 
standards are cited. In addition, the problem of quack 
programs which do not provide reputable de, is 
discussed. Specific programs are described that illustrate 
these issues.—R. S. Albin. 

10469. Van Houten, Ronald; Morrison, Elizabeth; 
Jarvis, Rowena & McDonald, Margo. (Mount St Vincent 
U, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The effects of explicit 
timing and feedback on compositional response rate in 
elementary school children. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 547-555.—Studied the 
effects of several variables on compositional response 
rate in 3 2nd- and Sth-grade classrooms. After establish- 
ing baseline composition rates in each classroom, an 
experimental phase was introduced that consisted of 
explicit timing of the children's composition period with 
a stopwatch, immediate feedback on the number of 
words each child produced, public posting of the greatest 
number of words written by each child to date, and 
instructions to try to exceed their highest score. In the 


. 2nd-grade classroom, these conditions were introduced, 


removed, and reintroduced. In 2 5th-grade 
these conditions were introduced «сы рч 
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baseline, across classes. In all cases, introduction of the 
experimental conditions led to a doubling of rate of 
words written by students and an increase in subjective 
quality ratings of compositions made by independent 
judges.—Journal abstract. 

10470. Wexley, Kenneth; Guidubaldi, John & Kehle, 
Thomas. (U Akron) An evaluation of Montessori and 
day care programs for disadvantaged children. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 68(3), 95-99, 
—Compared 25 children from the Montessori program 
and 25 from a day-care compensatory program with a 
disadvantaged control group and an advantaged children 
group (n = 19 Ss in each). Ss were matched on age (3-5 
yrs), race, sex, socioeconomic status, number of parents 
at home, and years of program participation. 8 tests of 
cognitive skill were administered. Ss were compared on a 
composite factor score derived from the 8 tests as a 
singe: summary index. Analysis indicated that treatment 
differences existed on 6 of the 9 analyses. Both preschool 

rograms were effective in raising levels of performance 

yond those of other disadvantaged Ss, and both 
approached middle-class levels of performance, yet the 
treatment groups did not differ from each other. 
—Journal abstract. 

10471. Williams, John D. & Fogelman, Kenneth R. (U 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada) Sets, logic and intelli- 
gence tests. Journal of Structureal Learning, 1972, Vol 
3(3), 25-36.— Studied the effects of mathematics learning 
on intelligence test scores of 185 primary school children. 
Ss were administered the Picture and Primary Verbal I 
tests of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research before and after a period of learning mathe- 
matics. Control Ss were taught a traditional arithmetic 
while experimentals were taught modern mathematici 
No significant differences were found between groups: 
is suggested that while the skills derived from a course m 
sets and logic are related to performance on intel 
tests, they do not affect the test used here.—AR. 5. Albin 

10472. Williams, John D. Course-com| ke 
evaluation: 1. Rationale and outline. Journal of S 
Learning, 1973, Vol 4(1), 25-31.—Suggests that E^ 
evaluation be restricted to comparison’ of cal 
selected component parts rather than entire cou 
sample evaluation of a mathematics course is pei for 
and it is proposed that this technique could be 
any course. M. (U 

10473. Winett, Richard A. & Edwards, a nova: 
Kentucky) An evaluation plan for educational vol 
tions. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(000, lan 
2(4), 345-351.— Tested a comprehensive evaluation f 
that included a number of behavioral, social, ecolog d 
and achievement measures in a small-scale Ks 
comparing an open and traditional classroom. Ss M ad 
3rd graders of varied socioeconomic backgrou ive 
heterogeneous abilities. Results, generally SUPPE ds of 
open education, are discussed in terms of the kin 
students profiting from each classroom € 
and applications to other kinds of educational her and 
projects. Points noted are inclusion of other teac ement 
student variables, possible methodological impro" mental 
and the integration of comparative and exper} ref) 
studies as a basis for administrative decisions. ( 


—Journal summary. 
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10474. Yawkey, Thomas D. & Jones, Dawn M. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Application of behavior modifica- 
tion to learning center choices in a kindergarten open 
education classroom. —Psycholo; in the Schools, 
1974(Jul Vol 11(3), 321-308. Studied the effect of 
teacher attention on the number of academic activities 
chosen and completed by 26 kindergarten children. The 
RIP technique (i.e., rules, ignore, praise) was used to 
enlarge the academic behavioral repertoires of these 
children.. The data indicate that the RIP technique is 
useful in manipulating the behavior of children.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

10475. Young, Carl E.; True, John Е. & Packard, 
Mary E. (Ctr for Human Services Research, Baltimore, 
MD) A national survey of associate degree mental 
health programs. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1974(Win), Vol 10(4), 466-474.—Reports on the Ist 
national survey of associate degree mental health 
programs and illustrates their development by states. 
Included are data on current enrollments, percentage of 
graduates employed, and other related variables. 

10476. Ysseldyke, James E. & Salvia, John. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U, Ctr for Educational Diagnosis & 
Remediation) Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching: Two 
models. Exceptional Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 41(3), 
181-185.—Examined the extent to which 4 assumptions 
underlying diagnostic-prescriptive teaching are met 
within 2 models—the ability training model and the task 
analysis model. Diagnostic-prescriptive teaching as- 
sumes that (a) children enter a teaching situation with 
strengths and weaknesses, (b) these strengths and 
weaknesses are causally related to the acquisition of 
academic skills, (c) these strengths and weaknesses can 
be reliably and validly assessed, and (d) there are well 
identified links between children’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and the relative effectiveness of instruction. It is 
concluded that the task analysis model meets the 
assumptions and the ability training model does not. (25 
tef)—M. E. Pounsel. 

10477. Zankov, L. V. (USSR Academy of osa 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General Pedagogy. 
Moscow) [The problem of education and development.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(May-Jun), No 3, 21-30. 
—Presents an overview of an educational research 
Project begun in 1957 and carried out in 1,200 class- 
rooms in different republics of the USSR. The perform- 
ance of experimental classes using a new cerni system 
is compared with that of control groups in 3 lines of 
activity: observation, intellectual performance, and 
practical tasks. All comparisons were in favor of the 
experimental groups, showing quantitative changes in 
the structure of the students’ mental activity. It is argued 
that the piecemeal approach to educational reform yields 
insignificant results and that total reorganization of the 
educational process is necessary to achieve optimum 
development in children. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 
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10478. Alexander, Karl & Eckland, Bruce K. (Johns 
Hopkins U) Contextual effects in the high school 
pel attainment process. Center for Social 
REUS of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U, 

74(Jul), No 178, 29 p.—Presents a multidimensional 
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mediation model of composition influences. Ability and _ 
social status of d composition are duin 
guished, and the interpersonal and social compariso 
s by which their effects tend to offset еасі e 

are specified. The model was examined using data fi 
national sample first surveyed in 1955 as high sch 
sophomores and followed up in 1970. Results 
that for both men and women, ability сот 
mainly affected subsequent outcomes only insofar 
lowered relative performance scores. Status compositi 
affected the likelihood of enrollment in a coll 
preparatory program and for males, the likelihood o 
associating with college-oriented peers. The absence of 
substantial linkage between status context and peer plan 
for women was found, and several interpretations 
are suggested. (72 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10479. Alexander, Karl & McDill, Edward L. (John 


University, 
multivariate "school 
which social back 
combine to affect subj 
subjective orientation ai 
self-conceptions of сот 
satisfaction with school. The analysis, based on question- 
naire and testing data from 20,345 high school seniors, _ 
identifies “social background” characteristics (sex, meas- — | 
ured ability, and status origins) as important de ' 
nants of such outcomes, while school process mecha- 
nisms, including curriculum enrollment, characteristics 
of peer associates, and academic performance, bo - 
contribute uniquely to the explanation of subjective 
orientations and serve as important mediators of 
background influence. Quite diverse specific patterns of 
dependency were obtained across outcomes. Finally, 2 
underlying dimensions of subjective orientation practi- 


cally exhausted the explanatory power of predictor 
variables in relation to the 4 outcomes.—Journal 


& Ruiz, Rene A. (U Arizona) 

differential determinants of underac- ~ 
ration among Mexican-Ameri- 

cans and Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 682), 51-55.— Compared a total of 176 
Mexican- and Anglo-American llth graders from the 
lower and middle socioeconomic classes to determine the 
nature of interrelations between scholastic performance 
and race and class. Ss were given a battery of tests (e.g. 
the Personal Opinion Survey) measuring locus of control, 
achievement reality orientation, and tem ral orienta- 
tion. These factors were seen as potential correlates of 
current scholastic performance and future educatioi 
and vocational goals. Results indicate that membership _ 
in social class rather than racial group was the critical _ 
factor in determining current academic achievement, _ 
educational aspirations, and belief in one's ability to 
control his environment. Inferences emerge that generali- 
zations from one ethnic minority group and/or socioeco- - 
nomic class to another Eo or class may not be valid. i 
In addition, programs lesigned to involve low-achieving _ 


tence, intellectualism, 
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and low-aspiring students should take relevant variables 
such as social class into account in their development. 
_ —Journal abstract. 

10481. Eaves, L. C.; Kendall, D. C. & Crichton, J. U. 
| (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The early 
. identification of learning disabilities: A follow-up study. 

Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Dec), Vol 7(10), 
632-638.—Presents follow-up findings of the authors’ 
1969 study (see PA, Vol 49:7436) which attempted to 
— measure, predict, and define readiness for school and 
potential problems in learning. Of 228 children who were 
given a screening test in kindergarten, 163 were followed 
to the end of Grade 2. At that time they were given an 
achievement test, and school progress was reported by 
М their teachers. Over 70% of the Ss had been classified 
correctly as to their achievement on the basis of the 
kindergarten screening test. The individual test items or 
subsets of them р icted better than the composite 
— score. Of the 196 psychological, neurological, and 
- academic measures taken on a sample of 50 Ss, a small 
number were highly predictive of Grade 2 achievement. 
When achievement by diagnosis was considered, only 
11% of the Ss diagnosed in kindergarten as having 
minimal brain dysfunction were ready for Grade 3, as 
contrasted to 86% of the normals.—Journal abstract. 
10482. Feldman, David M. (California State U, 
Fullerton) Measuring auditory discrimination of supra- 
segmental features in Spanish. /RAL: International 
Review of Applied Linguistics іп Language Teaching, 
1973(Aug), Vol 11(3), 195209.  Describes the construc- 
tion and use of a test of contrastive auditory discrimina- 
tion of the suprasegmental features of Spanish: intensity, 
duration, pitch, and terminal contour. Comparison of 
discrimination of the features when synthesized and 
isolated vs when spoken indicates that performance was 
better with synthesized features. Students who had 
"undergone testing ultimately attained better grades in 
listening to Spanish and in comprehension.—C. A. 
Sherrard. 
$ 10483. Gezi, Kal. (California State U, Sacramento) 
Bilingual-bicultural education: A review of relevant 
research. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 223-239.—A review of the 
. literature indicates that when nonverbal ability tests are 
used and when socioeconomic variables are controlled, 
bilingual children have as high IQs as monolingual 
_ children, if not higher ones in some Tespects. Reasons for 
Me р? ee School achievement of many cultural- 
ifferent students in regular scl 
берей. (5 pref) : EOD ae 
10484. Gottlieb, David. (U Houston) Work and 
: families: Great expectations for college seniors. Journal 
_ ef Higher Education, 1974(Oct), Vol 45(7), 535-544. 
3 ызы an emerging ethic among seniors which 
- тис! eater de 
. Students see AL hs an inte; TES сане 


г gral part of one's total life. 
10485. Hardy, Clifford A. (North Texas State U) 


Student attitudes toward controversial issues: 

of social class. Southern Journal of Educational are 
1974(Sum), Vol 8(3), 316-325.—Administered the Pur- 
due Master Attitude Scale entitled “A Scale to Measure 
Attitudes Toward Any Proposed Social Action” to 312 
... undergraduates. W. L. Warner's Index of Status Charac- 
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teristics was used to measure social class. 
indicate that (a) while the total group expressed 
unfavorable attitude toward busing, they expres 
stronger favorable attitudes toward the lepaliziny 
abortion and marihuana; (b) women in general app 
to hold somewhat stronger attitudes along all 3 ai 
dimensions, especially in the area of busing, than n 
and (c) there appeared to be a negative relati 
between attitudes toward busing and social class, Й 
there appeared to be no relationship between social clas 
and the other attitude variables.—Journal abstract. .— 

10486. Howe, Michael J. (U Exeter, England) 
utility of taking notes as an aid to learning. Educatit 


effect of note-taking by students on the acquisitio 
knowledge. Analysis of current research shows 
besides recording information, note-taking influeng 
learning by (a) ensuring that learners attend to info 
tion; (b) providing a version that is particularly val 
to the individual enr and (c) directly increasing 
scope and accuracy of learned content. It is su 
that further research into the relative effectivenes 
different note-taking strategies and training of stud 
in their use can facilitate learning. (25 ref)—J. B. Fra cls 
10487. Jacobs, Keith W. & Galvin, Kathryn 5 (0 
Southern Mississippi) Variables which differe 
members and non-members of social fraternities 
sororities. Southern Journal of Educational Resea 
1974(Sum), Vol 8(3), 342-352.—Administered the: 
senck Personality Inventory, Rotter's Internal-EX 1 
Control Scale, the Sensation Seeking Scale, andai 
biographical questionnaire to 86 undergraduates, 4&9 
whom belonged to social fraternities or $01000 
Differences were found between the member di 
nonmember groups on all 3 personality measll 
student voting practices, and attitudes toward $ 
social groups. Several sex differences were also oom 
and the only significant interactions were on 2 fac | 
the Sensation Seeking Scale. It is concluded that stu 
who join social fraternities and sororities M 
differentiated from nonmembers, generally WIL 
regard for sex differences.—Journal abstract. E. 
10488. McConkie, G. W. & Meyer, Bonnie J. i i 
U) Investigation of reading strategies: Il. A repi 
of payoff condition effects. Journal of Reading Beet 
1974(Jul), Vol 6(2), 151-158.—Replicated a id ) 
reading strategies of college students through ш " 
payoff conditions. Ss were 70 undergradua 
influence of 4 variables on reading speed к үш 
performance was studied: existence of a payoff a д 
the form of the payoff structure, type of pay ca a 
presence or absence of feedback. The WM j 
payoff structure had little effect by itself, but the id 
the structure produced significant changes mn. 
rate. Feedback on performance appears ©П 
producing substantial reading strategy changes: 
abstract. (Em 
10489. Nowicki, Stephen & Walker, Charlotte. e 
U) The role of generalized and specific Rp "n 
determining academic achievement. Journa E. f 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 94(2), 275-280.— 
the relation of generalized and s cific expect gra 
actual academic performance. 63 Sth and 6th gr^ 


i 


completed the Nowicki-Strickland Personal Reaction 
Survey for children and Rotter Level of Aspiration 
Board procedures. Results indicate that those who 
perceived themselves to be internally controlled or those 
who used immediate experience on the Rotter board to 
form accurate expectancies of future performance on this 
board achieved more than their counterparts. It is 
suggested that results support the conceptualization of 
achievement in expectancy terms. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10490. Politzer, Robert L. (Stanford U) Developmen- 
tal sentence scoring as a method of measuring second 
language acquisition. Modern Language Journal, 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 58(5-6), 245-250.—Describes how a 
developmental test of native-language acquisition can be 
applied to foreign-language acquisition. The application 
is partially successful (validated) but it is conc! uded that 
tests of both kinds are biased by the assumption that 
both processes are similar. 

10491. Scott, Owen; Halpin, Gerald & Schnittjer, Carl. 
(U Georgia) Relationships between students’ percep- 
tions of college instruction and selected students’ 
characteristics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 39(2), 855-860.— Studied the relationships between 
sex, creativity, life history, and academic achievement 
and student perceptions of 6 aspects of college instruc- 
tion—instructional objectives, human relations, use of 
instructional resources, motivation, content meaningful- 
ness, and measurement and evaluation. Ss were 51 male 
and 133 female undergraduates who completed a battery 
of tests including the Inventory of Student Perceptions of 
Instruction, Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, and 
the What Kind of Person Are You? Sex and academic 
achievement were significantly related to one or more of 
the aspects of students’ perception of instruction. 
Females perceived their motivation more favorably and 
meaningfulness of content less favorably than did males. 
For males, academic achievement was significantly 
related to perception of instruction, with grade point 
average and hei relations making the largest re lative 
contribution to the relationship.—Journal abstract. 

10492. Simons, Herbert D. (U California, Berkeley) 
Black dialect phonology and word recognition. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 68(2), 67-10. 
—Examined the hypothesis that black children can r 
words that are closer to their black dialect (BD) 
pronunciation better than words that are further away. 
This hypothesis was tested by administering to a total of 
76 2nd-, 3rd-, and 4th-grade blacks 2 lists of BD real 
word homophones, eg, "cold"-"coal" and 2 lists of 
nonsense homophones, eg. “dold”—“doal.” It was 
predicted that the 2nd member in each pair would be 
easier to read than the Ist because it is closer to BD 
Phonology. A multivariate and univariate analysis of 
Variance of the differences between the closer and 
further homophones failed to support the prediction. 
—Journal abstract. 

10493. Smithers, A. G. & Dann, Sheila. (U Bradford, 
School of Research in Education, England) Success and 
failure among engineers, physical scientists and lin- 
Euists at a technological university. British Journal о, 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 241-247. 
—Analyzed the academic performance of a total of 447 
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undergraduates in 3 fields of study—engineering, physi- А 
cal sciences, and languages—by comparing the cl 
teristics of successful students with those of the less 
successful and those who failed to graduate. Res | 
show that Ss who obtained the better generally — 
had the better entry qualifications, and in engineeri 
and the sciences, had reacted less against the industri 
training element of sandwich courses. No strong 
tionship between social class and academic performai 
was found in engineering and the sciences, but, 
languages, the successful students tended to come fi 
nonmanual backgrounds. It is suggested that 
acknowledged greater flexibility in their native languag 
may have generalized to foreign languages. In a study of _ 
student worries, it was found that those who did less well | 
or did not graduate were aware of their difficulties at an 
early stage, and were able to articulate them. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10494. Smithers, Alan; Avis, George & Lobley, 
(U Bradford, School of Research in Education, E 


raising of the school leaving age. 
1974(Jun) Vol 16(3), 210-217.—Divided 781 3rd« 
students in 4 comprehensive schools into “leavers, 
defined as those who wished to leave school at age 15; 
“stayers,” those who wished to remain in school until аре 
18; and a middle group who expected to leave n 
Leavers were compared with stayers in terms of sex, _ 
social class, and ability. Highly significant relationships — 
were found between desire to stay in school and social — 
class and ability. Students of lower social class and 
students with lower presumed ability were more likely to 
be leavers than stayers. Leavers attached more impor- 
tance to the expressive role of the school, cultural 
development, and education for leisure. — raise 
uestions about the validity of raising the school-leaving 
to enable more students to take public examinations. 

6 ref)—J. B. Francis. 
10495. Start, K. B. (U Melbourne, Faculty of 
Education, Vic, Australia) Establishing children's learn- 
ing as the for teacher effectiveness. Education- — 
al Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 206-209.—Criticizes 
current methods of assessing teacher effectiveness as 
ambiguous and not expr in terms of pupil learning. — 
Specifying what dimensions of learning the school is 
сае for can lead to the development of criteria. 
for successful learning. Progress on these criteria could 
be taken as measures of teaching effectiveness. It is 
concluded that the task is difficult but necessary —J. В. 


Francis. 
10496. Swap, Susan M. (Tufts U) Disturbing class- 
A | and view. 


q 
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interaction between the child and his environment. 
Triggering behaviors which are the product of tempera- 
4 
3 
4 


ental and developmental differences in 
discussed, and ‘adaptive environmental responses to 


those behaviors are sugges! 


a 10497-10505 


"Board, Ontario, Canada) The rela 


ate School 
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10497. Telegdy, Gabriel A. (Windsor 


- socioeconomic status and school readiness. Psychology 
— in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 351-356.—Examined 


the relationship between socioeconomic status and 
results of 4 reading readiness tests: the Screening Test of 


- Academic Readiness, the First Grade Screening Test, the 


d 


Bender-Gestalt Test for Young Children, and the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test. Ss were 68 kindergarten 
children. 4 times as many lower-class children as middle- 
class children were not ready for Ist grade. Human 
figure drawing, copying, picture completion, and picture 
completion subtests proved to be useful in selecting 


— students for Ist grade.—4H. Kaczkowski. 


10498. Tomassetti, A. & Bozzano, A. (Genoa Province 


- Mental Health Service, Italy) [Psychosocial and 


7 


s 
Di is 


person- 
ality factors in vocational or academic choice.] (Ital) 
Neuropsichiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol 28(1-2), 149-168.—A 
group of 16 boys with school problems and their families 
were studied in the 6th grade and 5 yrs later to determine 
the personality and environmental factors leading to 
their vocational choices. Ss were 11-13 yrs old, with IQs 
on the WISC of 74-120, and were from culturall 
deprived families. Their emotional troubles, their fami- 
lies" росли interferences, the educational sys- 
tems that influenced their school problems, and their 
later job choices were examined. Despite school prob- 
lems, the Ss reached a satisfactory social adjustment 
through spontaneous selection of jobs which brought 
them affective rewards, though their jobs were at a level 
lower than expected from their intellectual ability. Their 
entrance into the working world was limited by their 
basic personality patterns and by family difficulties in 

sporting their higher aspirations. The educational 
forts of the school were not successful in reducing their 


_ maladjustment or in improving their relational problems 


a or their life difficulties, which were а, 


А? 


avated in the 


adolescent period. (English, French, & German summar- 


ies) Q p ref)—A. Felice. 

., 10499. Werner, C. Sue & Simpson, Richard L. (U 
- Kansas) Attention to task and completion of work as a 
function of level of adjustment and educational environ- 


- ment. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Oct), Vol 


16802), 56-58.— Compared the academic performance and 
 attention-to-task behaviors of a total of 36 well-adjusted, 


graders in 


_ were either о! 
- abstract. 
10500. Wetterstró 
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the students for improving the school, (b) assessment by 
different student groups of their present and desired 
degree of influence, (c) comparisons between the 
opinions of students and teachers on these questions, and 
(d) development within this area over a 2-yr period, (37 
ref)— English abstract. 

10501. Wood, Kenneth; Linsky, Arnold S. & Straus, 
Murray A. (Stanford U) Class size and student evalua- 
tions of faculty. Journal of Higher Education, 1914(0cl), 
Vol 45(7), 524-534.— Found that as class size increased 
from under 10 to 250 students, ratings of the faculty by 
students became lower, but that ratings rose again in 
classes over 250. 


Special Education 


10502. ——  — . [Greater attention to vocational 
training and ї of the mentally retarded 
pupils of special education schools.] (Russ) Defektologi- 

1972, No 4, 3-9.—Offers suggestions, arising from 
1970 government study, to help special education schools 
prepare mentally retarded pupils for socially useful work. 
Among the suggestions are the following: (a) The type of 
vocational training offered by a school should be closely 
related to the industry near the school; e.g. schools in 
rural communities should teach different subjects than 
city schools. (b) In addition to being trained in school 
workshops, students should be given the opportunity to 
work in actual jobs. (c) Schools E: be required to 
help their graduates find jobs.—ÆE. C. Koffman. — 

110503. euin, a exar. (Bannatyne Children's 
Learning Ctr, Miami, FL) Reading: An aD 5 
process. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, Vol © 
87-102.—Discusses English as a phonetic langitna d 
presents a remedial methodolo; which involves lin ji 
tic code breaking with which the reading skills 0 
learning-disabled child can be enhanced. ifica- 

10504. Berdine, William H. (U Kentucky, e 
tion Programs in Mental Retardation) A compare " 

ї to prescriptively select тает 07, 
Exceptional Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 413), D> 
—Compared responses to information тён pj 
instructional materials generated by the Ыы: d the 
Prescriptive Materials Retrieval (PMR) System ane 
University of Texas Information Retrieval б be 
Results show that while the PMR system tend vs tte 
rated higher for the descriptive clarity of its abstracts, 
differences were not significant. 

10505. Cormany, Robert 
District, Lemoyne, PA) Outdoor 
retarded child. Education & Training of the Be 
Retarded, 1974(Apr), Vol 9(2), 9.—Dise ret 
outdoor education program for the mentally and 10 
child which involved 50 10-13 yr old children 
adults and was continued at the behest О 
educators, and children. The objective of th 
was to provide a central theme for the inte 


hool 
B. (West Shore Sd f 
education Mentally 


special curriculum. From the children’s point of ated it 
program was an unqualified success; they appr 
not only because it was fun but because they 
work interesting. Administrators found it ? @ 
because none of the anticipated problems m 21 
did not become sick and need to be taken hom t impor 
one became lost or was seriously injured. Mos 
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tant, it was a success because the children learned and 
retained what they learned.—P. O'Brien. 

10506. Cundick, Bert P.; Crandell John M. & 
Hendrix, Lee. (Brigham Young U) A new method for the 
group testing of blind persons. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1974(Nov), Vol 68(9), 398-403.—Because most 
testing of blind persons is now done on a one-to-one 
basis, the problems involved in the more efficient group 
testing of the blind were investigated. 2 main problems 
were isolated—presentation of the test items and 
recording of the answers by the Ss. A solution, involving 
verbal presentation via prerecorded cassette tapes and a 
specially designed tactual answer board, was devised and 
tested experimentally with 36 sighted university students. 
Ss were tested while blindfolded and again while sighted. 
It was found that testing under blindfolded conditions 
yielded results that were not significantly different from 
those obtained via visual test-taking (p < .03). Experi- 
mentation with these materials using blind Ss is suggest- 
ed.—Journal abstract. 

10507. D'Annunzio, Anthony & Steg, Doreen R. 
(Drexel U) Effects of individualised learning 
on children with specific learning disabilities. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Aug), Vol 
16(4), 507-512.—Attempted to individualize remedial 
approaches to specific learning disabilities (auditory or 
visual). After careful diagnosis of 12 children 4-6 yrs old, 
à personal program was developed for each one, 
consisting of 30 treatment hrs. A control group received 
a standard, nonspecific program. Results suggest the 
fuperiori of an individualized approach. (French, 
German & Spanish summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. 

.10508. Daly, David A. & Johnson, Hettie P. (U 
Michigan) Instrumental modification of hypernasal 
voice quality in retarded children: Case reports. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Nov), Vol 39(4), 
500-507.—Used the Oral Nasal Acoustic Ratio (TO- 
NAR) to reduce the hypernasality of 3 mental retardates 
during a 3-wk treatment period; concomitant improve- 
ments in speech intelligibility occurred in 2 Ss. 

10509. Das, J. P. (U Alberta, Interdiscipiing’y 
Research Ctr, Edmonton, Canada) How to 
retardates to control their behaviour. Indian Journal of 
Mental Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 5-20.—Summa- 
гігеѕ a symposium on the development of control in 
mentally retarded children, held at the 20th International 
Congress of Psychology at Tokyo, August 1972. S. W. 
Bijou discussed the application of operant conditioning 
principles to teaching retardates, and K. Yamaguchi 
described 3 teaching areas in which he had used behavior 
modification. V. I. Lubovosky explained his “motor 
conditioning” method for developing verbal control in 
retardates. k. Amano reported that rhythm training has 
been found to contribute to the acquisition of reading 
skills, and P. E. Bryant discussed differences in the 
perceptual strategies used by normals and retardates.—J. 


H. Pflaum. 

10510. Edmonson, Barbara. (Ohio State U) Arguing 
for a concept of competence. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Dec), Vol 12(6), 14-15.—Presents a behavioral 
description of competence with the argument that failure 
to adopt such objectives leads to easy satisfaction with 
the results of training of the retarded and to quick 
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termination of training. It is argued that the tion 
tence objectives would not herd more _ 
continuous effort at training, but might encourage more — 
innovational methods of traming.—Journal abstract. d 
10511. Frame, Phyllis. (George Washington U) 
use of art in remedial tutoring with an 8-year-old 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol 1 
205-216.—Describes the case of a boy referred t0 4 
reading clinic. His ее was above average but h 
had a severe learning disability in the area of visu 
discrimination. Expressive art therapy enabled him 
express fears and anxieties which interfered with 
school work and thus to progress in reading an 
academic areas. р 
10512. Frisch, Sue А. & Schumaker, Jean B. (Wool 
Wood School, Sheffield, England) Training g lize 
receptive in retarded children. Journal 
xis Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 611-6 
—Used prompting and reinforcement in 2 expe 
to teach 3 retarded children (3, 4, and 11 yrs old) 
respond correctly to 3 categories of 
requests. Training sessions were alterna with 
sessions. During кашы a child was trained to 
to 1 request (e.g., “put the doll next to the cup"); di 
probing, the child was tested for generalization of 
training to untrained requests. Responses to un 
requests were never prompted nor reinforced. Results | 
show that, as requests from | category were trained, the — 
children’s responses to the untrained uests of 
category became increasingly correct. As discriminations - 
among 2 or more categories were trained, the children’s | 
responses to the untrained requests of those ca 1 
also became increasingly correct.—Journal abstract. 
10513. Gillespie, Patricia Н. & Fink, Albert H 
U, School of Education, Ctr for Innovation in 
Teaching the Handicapped) The influence of sexism on 
the education of children. Exceptional | 
Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 41(3), 155--162.— Views the sex 
label as having a pervasive influence on the education of 
handicapped children. Specific attention is drawn to e b 
biases contained within ial class curricula whic! 
reinforce traditional roles, (b) vocational training prac- 0 
tices which program children for economic discrimina- — 
tion by encouraging selection of traditional occupational _ 
roles, and (c) special class placement procona which — 
result in the selection of a greater number of boys than _ 
irls in all significant areas of exceptionality. The — 
implications for major activities within special education _ 
are discussed. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10514. Gow, David W. (Gow School, South Wales, _ 
NY) Dyslexic adolescent boys: Classroom remediation Р 
is not enough. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, Vol 24, К 
e discussion of the charac- _ 


154-163.— Presents a pr: 
teristics of the language-disabled adolescent. Techniques 


to be used to improve the adolescent’s self-concept and 
social comprehension are suggested. Academic class- _ 
room activities are only a part of the remediatio E 
госеѕ5. а 

10515. Greelis, Michael. (Mental Retardation Inst, 
Valhalla, NY) Media stimulation and deception 
children. Mental Retardation, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(6), — 
30-31.—Describes a media stimulation project which — 


utilizes 2 categories of video equipment—live E 
E. 


(Indiana 


Р 
, 


MU 
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systems and prerecorded video tapes—as a therapeutic 
aid. The project is based on the assumption that a 
"retarded child who is functioning at a medium to high 
level can recognize his тнт and will respond 
favorably. Pilot studies at a mental retardation institute 
indicate the validity of this presumption.—M. E. Pounsel. 
— 10516. Guerin, Gilbert R. & Szatlocky, Kathleen. (U 
California, Ctr for Research in Special Education, 
Berkeley) Integration programs for the mildly retarded. 
| Exceptional Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 41(3), 173-179. 
| —Examined programs that integrated mentally retarded 
students in 8 California school districts. Interviews were 
conducted with 17 administrators and 31 teachers. 
Regular classroom observations were made of 27 
retarded pupils and 54 randomly selected nonretarded 
- pupils. 4 program models were identified and an index of 
integration was developar and applied to each program. 
The attitudes of administrators toward integrating 
_ programs, with only 1 exception, was positive, and the 
majority of teachers also held positive attitudes. The 
— behavior of the retarded students was found to be similar 
- to that of regular students.—Journal abstract. 
10517. Iwata, Brian A. & Bailey, Jon S. (Florida State 
. U) Reward versus cost token : An analysis of 
the effects on students and teacher. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Win), Vol 7(4), 567-576.—Stud- 
ied the effects of reward and cost token procedures on 
the social and academic behavior of 2 groups of 
elementary special-education students, using a reversal 
_ design. Behavioral observations of 3 target Ss in each 
_ group revealed that both procedures were about equally 
_ effective in reducing rule violations and off-task behav- 
ior. Records kept on the daily arithmetic performance of 
- all Ss showed that output doubled in both groups during 
the token S potes although accuracy remained un- 
— changed. When students were allowed to choose either 
contingency, no pattern of preference was established. 
‘Small differences were found in teacher behavior: the 
x reward procedure led to an increase in approval 
‘comments, but cost procedures produced no changes in 
_ teacher behavior.—Journal abstract. 
E 10518. Jenkins, Joseph R.; Mayhall, William F.; 
| Peschka, Corrinne & Townsend, Verlinda. (U Illinois) 
‘Using direct and daily measures to increase learning. 
fournal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Dec), Vol 7(10), 
-.605-608.—Conducted a study of 6 6-9 yr old primary- 
‘level learning-disabled children to examine the effects of 
- direct and daily measurement of Ss’ performance on 
~ their learning. Їп one condition a resource teacher had 
_ access to these measures; in another condition these 
. measures were not available. Results show that Ss 
increased their rate of word recognition significantly 
more when these measures were available—Journal 
abstract. 
10519. Jones, Fredric H. & Miller, 
Rochester) The effective i ot P анн. = 
. reducing group disruption in special elementary school 
. classrooms, Psychological Record, 1974(Fal), Vol 24(4), 
_ 435-448.—In а private school for 9-14 yr old behavioral. 
_ ly deviant children; 2 teachers who led orderly discus- 
‘sions were designated as “comparison teachers” and 2 
М whose discussions were characterized by excessive 
~ disruptiveness were designated “target teachers.” Appro- 


Sims 
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priate and disruptive student behaviors as well as 
positive, neutral, and negative teacher attention contin- 
ent upon each class of student behavior were recorded, 
n an ABA design with follow-up, the target teachers 
were trained to dispense negative attention continent 
upon student disruptiveness in a manner similar to that 
of the most effective comparison teachers. Intervention 
reduced disruptiveness in the target classrooms, and 
follow-up indicated that skills learned by target teachers 
were being used effectively 3 mo later. Comparison 
teachers decreased use of — attention throughout 
the year without loss of classroom control.—Journal 
abstract. 

10520. Karen, Robert L.; Eisner, Melvin & Endres, 
Robert W. (California State U, San y Behavior 
modification in a sheltered workshop for severely 
retarded students. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 338-347.—Conducted a study 
of 10 severely retarded 16-19 yr olds to investigate the 
effects of a token system and a prosthetic modification 
(screening of a sheltered workshop area) on Ss’ work 
behavior. Task-specific performance measures of average 
error and production in each of 5 nursery-can prod- 
uction tasks and the generalized work performance 
measure of average visual inattendance-verbal rompt 
were observed during baseline, training, and follow-up. 
Grouped data reveal differences in task difficulty, а 
reduction in average error, and an increase in average 
production with the tokens. Average visual inattendan- 
ce-verbal prompt decreased irrespective of the tokens, 
and there were individual differences in average erron 
production, and visual inattendance-verbal prompt: 
—Journal abstract. 

10521. Kazdin, Alan E. & Forsberg, Sara. (Репу: 
nia State U) Effects of group reinforcement” s: 
punishment on classroom behavior. Education & 25 
ing of the Mentally Retarded, 1974(Apr), Vol 90), sro 
—Used group token reinforcement and ршщ 
procedures to alter appropriate behaviors 1n br Rs 
educably retarded students. Baseline observat old 
made to determine the rate with which 6 11-12 yf P 


tud i ropriate behaviors. 
students were performing Rd where students 


the final phase a punishment procedure b class 
Which points were given at the beginning O ^. not 
session and withdrawn from the group if anyone t 
attending when the timer sounded. Results during the 
appropriate behaviors increased over baseline CUT ance 
reinforcement and punishment phases. 
tended to decline when the tokens Were. 
without requiring appropriate behavior. Practical Of) 
tages of group procedures are discussed. 

ч 


—Journal abstract. Ў 
10522. Barbara К. & Hall, Robert J 
California, Los Angeles) WISC subtest Ра 
tarded pupils. Psychology in the Schools, 19140. 151 
1103), 296-300. — The scaled scores of the WIS 
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Ss were grouped according to Witkin's 3 factors (e.g, were 30 black students in classes for the educab 
verbal comprehension, attention-concentration, and mentally retarded (EMR). It is concluded that El 
analytical-field-approach). Significant differences in students will score poorly on test instruments reg 
analytical, attention, and verbal-index scores were of cultural specificity built into the instrument. 
obtained. It is concluded that treatment programs should Kaczkowski. 

be individualized after diagnosis because standardized 10527. Malin, A. J. Landmarks "down under” 
approaches designed to help these types of children tend mental retardation. Indian Journal of Ме 
not to be helpful.—H. Kaczkowski. Retardation, 1973(Jan), Vol 6(1), 21-23.— 

10523. Kiraly, John & Morishima, Akira. (U Iowa) 12th International World Con; on Rehabilitati 
Developing mathematical skills by applying Piaget’s held in Australia in August 1972 and attended by 
theory. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, delegates from 60 nations. One of the i 
1974(Apr), Vol 9(2), 62-65.—Discusses considerations in addresses described the Swedish model of “open e 
developing mathematical skills for the trainable mentally tion,” which are the mentally retarded into not 
retarded child, using Piaget's ideas of concreteness for classrooms. The Swedish situation is contrasted with 
developing instructional skills. A curriculum guide is of India, where approximately half a million retard: 
presented for developing mathematic skills, and instruc- аге born annually. Since even normal classrooms 
tions are included for using the curriculum. It is stressed now overcrowded in India, the education of retardate 
that abstract thinking is difficult for the trainable neglected and not much improvement can be fo 
retarded; therefore, mathematics skills should be con- —J. H. Pflaum. К... 
crete and useful in the everyday life of the child.—P. 10528. McClelland, Jane. Adolescents: It's 
O’Brien. late to learn. Bulletin of the Orton Society, 1974, ' ‘ol 

10524. Laus, Michael D. Piste oe System, 141-153.—Considers diagnostic and “remedial 


PA) Orientation and mobility instruction for the sighted proaches to reading, spellin; writing, and sp 
trainable mentally retarded. Education & Training of the deficits of adolescents. Examples of these disabilities 


Mentally Retarded, 1974(Apr), Vol 9(2), 70-73.—Reports their treatment are included. E 
on a program desi; "es the trainable mentally 10529. Morris, Richard J. & Dolker, Michael. ( 
i ing cooperative play in socially 


retarded (TMR) in public school curriculums. Ss were 35 
pupils from an inner city TMR program with a mean age 
of 16 yrs and an IQ mean of 42.7. The group had normal 
corrected visual acuity. Orientation in the classroom and 
both classroom and outdoor mobility instruction were 
initiated. Results show that Ss were able to safely and 
independently travel within their community after 
receiving such instruction. After 1 school year of 
instruction 35 pupils were traveling independently to and 
from school by public transportation. Adolescents who 
previously were transported daily from their Доор һу 
leased vans were initiating their own travel to and from 
School. It is suggested that orientation and mobility 
instruction should now be considered an integral part of 
the total curriculum for TMR pupils in the public 
"авони O'Brien. ind 
525. Lichtenberger, Waldemar. [Education 

instruction of the handicapped inside and outside of the 
"Gesamtschule."] (Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und 
Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(2), 130-135.—Questions the 
practice whereby children of marginal ability and those 
with deficient hearing, sight, speech, etc, because of 
deprived circumstances, or with general maladjustment 
attend special schools for the retarded with smaller 
classes and well-trained teachers. Alijanna many leave 
these schools with normal achievements, they encounter 
extensive prejudice on jobs. An integration of these 
children into a “Gesamtschule” or complete school, 
where all levels are present under 1 roof, is proposed to 
reduce these difficulties. (English summary)—W. О. 

orn. 
10526. Long, Ри A. & Anthony, John J. (School 
Board of peo Gainesville, FL) The measure- 
ment of mental retardation by a culture-specific test. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 310-312. 
—Gives a number of correlations between the WISC and 
the Black Intelligence Test for Cultural Homogeneity. Ss 
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Е! iveness of perceptual-motor 
date. Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Oct), 


10531-10540 


— Reviews experimental evidence on the effectiveness of 
erceptual motor programs, particularly those for learn- 
disabled children. The assumption on which most 
ns are based—that improvement in motor skills 
generalize to cognitive tasks—is not supported by 
he majority of the studies in this area. Emphasis on the 
ecificity of learning is increasing, and an alternative 
pproach is teaching specific cognitive concepts using 
physical techniques. It is noted that most programs do 
not distinguish between different types of learning 
jlities and that further research may identify 
bles that could facilitate development of more 
lective programs. (29 ref) —C. Wright. 
10532. Reger, Roger. (Board of Cooperative Educa- 
"tional Services, Buffalo, NY) A case $ of the effects 
of labeling. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Dec), 
| Vol 7(10), 650-651.— Discusses the appropriateness and 
| relevance of labeling children who need special educa- 
| tion. It ‘is suggested that this case study belies the 
| assumption that labeling is necessarily tied to the 
funding and provision of services. 
10533. Riding, R. J. & Shore, J. M. (U Birmingham, 
School of Education, England) A comparison of two 
nethods of improving prose comprehension in educa- 
ally subnormal children. British Journal of Educa- 
mal Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 300-303.—Con- 
ducted a study of 100 educationally subnormal 9-16 yr 
‘olds to compare 2 methods of facilitating Ss’ aural 
reception. Under the Ist method, an attempt was made 
| to improve Ss’ listening comprehension by providing 
mages of the concepts in prose detail to facilitate 
recoding; the 2nd method decreased the rate of presenta- 
| tion to allow more time for Ss to analyze and store the 
naterial. Both methods produced similar significant 
improvements in recall performance. Ways of studying 
€ recoding performance of eancalionalty subnormal 
dren to provide information to enable further 
ovement in reception are examined. (15 ref) 
'ournal abstract. 
10534. Stoppleworth, Leland J. (Central Connecticut 
te Coll) Special education and reinforcement theory: 
e we reinforcing deficient behavior? Psychology in the 
ls, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 357-359.— Discusses the 
quences of the practices of giving extra help to 
ldren who are having difficulty with a subject. It is 
din xem e handicapped child's environment be 
wi e same intensity as defici 
used by internal factors. 4 pest in gale 
10535. Turnbull, Ann P. (North Carolina Memorial 
sp, Div for Disorders of Development & Learnin 
hapel Hill) Teaching retarded persons to rehearse 
rough cumulative overt labeling. American Journal o 
ental Deficiency, 1974(Nov), Vol 79(3), 331-337.—2 
ducable mentally retarded children (mean age = 11 
yrs), divided into 2 treatment Broups, were given a 
pretest, 14 IE Sessions, and a posttest on a 7- 
tion serial memory task. Experimental Ss у i 
specific instructions in E overt labeling and 
ticed this technique with Prompting during the 14 
ning sessions. On the posttest with no accom уш 
tructions to rehearse, all experimental Ss continued e 
ngage in cumulative overt labeling and performed 
significantly better than controls. Fin ings are discussed 
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in terms of a production deficiency model with compari- 
sons made to other rehearsal and training investigations, 
—Journal abstract. 


Counseling & Measurement 


10536. . Evaluation and assessment of 
educational research: Methods of educational enquiry, 
Block 6. Bletchley, England: Open University Press, 
1973. 52 p.—Presents a student workbook on the skills 
needed to evaluate 3 examples of published research 
reports on educational achievement. Specific activities 
include how to develop criteria for evaluating research 
and apply them to the actual reports. Sane evaluations 
are included, along with guidelines for understanding the 
structure of a research paper and determining whether 
the methodology is adequate for the goals of the study. 

10537. Alvord, David J. & Brittingham, Barbara 
Evaluating performance on national assessment 

ves: Norm-referenced and criterion-referenced 
interpretations. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Oct), Vol 68(2), 59-61.—Utilized National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress exercises to assess per 
formance on specific reading objectives. The method of 
data analysis encompassed bot norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced interpretations of pupil perform- 
ance. Reading assessment results from 1,105 4th graders 
indicate, from both norm- and criterion-referenced 
aspects, that performance was sufficient to suggest 
attainment of the objectives. Problems associated with 
certain aspects of the criterion-referenced interpretations 
are discussed and recommendations for solutions €x- 
plored.—Journal abstract. f 

10538. Aschersleben, Karl. (Niedersachsen Coll о 
Education, Hannover, W Germany) [Transformation 
and standardization in education and psychology 
(Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1 £ 
Vol 20(2), 118-129. Defines and explains, using exam 
ples, linear, plane, rectangular transformations кх 
normalizations of raw data. Grades, C and s 
norms, IQs, Z and T scores are compared and evaluated. 
(English summary) (35 re! A 

зә. ы: Км (U Texas, San Antoni) 
Gifted Mexican American children: An ethno-scien и 

ive. California Journal of Educational A d 
1974(Nov), Vol 25(5), 261-273—Determined wit 
behavioral descriptors abstracted from interviews d io 
Mexican-American barrio residents could be Eo : 
differentiate gifted Chicano children from their E 
peers. A purposive sample of 54 5-9 yr old gifted v 
average cl iden from 7 Texas cities was tested e 
different instruments—the WISC, the Torrance A 
Creative Thinking, and E. A. De Avila's Ca ee 
Conservation Scales. Ratings on 43 behavior syi 
subjected to multiple discriminant analysis. 
indicate that 9 items had high discriminant 
including high grades in school, large vocabulary 
age, and ability to learn quickly. Chicano vie cross 
giftedness are summarized, and implications for- 
cultural research and education are discussec* 
теала! abstract. eille Robert R. 

. Christopher & Reilley, 
(Texas A&M U) Vocational guidance in the 70 5. er 
Personnel & Guidance Association Journal, 1972(SeP) 
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1(1), 32-37.—Reports on 4 conferences held in each of 4 
Texas cities, and the resulting strategy developed by the 
planners for counselors in vocational guidance. The 
conference speakers stated that high school curriculums 
are inappropriate for 60% of the students. Career 
development cannot be separated from personality 
development; vocational guidance must therefore be 
concerned with attitudes and attitude change. It might 
also involve the identification and possible alteration of a 
counselors values and expectations.—H. H. Crouch. 

10541. Burke, William M. (U Massachusetts Medical 
School, Worcester) Attitudes and the utilization of 
health services. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 320-324, —Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to a probability sample of 718 
college students to determine the relationship between 
attitudes and the decision to utilize professional medical 
services and the type of service utilized. 56.3% of the 
respondents, with a higher proportion of females, utilized 
some type of medical service. Females also reported 
more days of restricted activity (need). Variables 
measuring reported symptoms and days of restricted 
activity (morbidity) were the best predictors of utiliza- 
tion. Attitudes, while significant in the decision to utilize 
professional medical services, were more significant in 
the decision concerning type of service to utilize.—F. 
Beyer. 

10542. Capuzzi, Dave. (Our Lady of the Lake Coll, 
Counselor Education Program) Academic skills counsel- 
ing: Guidelines for program implementation. Texas 
Personnel & Guidance Association Journal, 1972(Sep), Vol 
1(1), 25-31.—Provides suggestions for counselors inter- 
ested in implementing future academic programs. The 
counselor can work individually or with small groups. He 
should ascertain which clients have attitude or personal 
үе and which have weak study and reading skills. 

elf-re| orts, tests, and feedback from instructors can be 
RU + It is suggested that clients commit themselves to 
l-hr sessions/wk, the Ist for attitude and personal 
One the others to develop study and reading skills. 
jectives for the study and reading skills area are given, 
and questions for the counselor to ask before attempting 
academic skill counseling are suggested.—H. H. Crouch. 
а ee Cary, Gene & Papalia, Anthony S. (Milton 
healt el Medical School, Hershey, PA) A college mental 
Coll Program that works. Journal of the American 
ae i Health Association, 1974(Арг), Vol 22(4), 
PA -—Describes the addition of psychiatric services 
And small state college and the resulting collaboration 
medi Cdi of the psychiatric, counseling, and 
Tm Services. Several case histories are presented to 
ЖҮЗ is the interaction. between the 3 services in 
Ж ang and treating various medical, psychiatric, and 
me ional problems. Initially the counseling center acts 
Pychi main channel of communication by referring most 
s ү and medical cases. Further collaboration is 
des 80 by interdisciplinary staff conferences and 
3 M ions and supervision when needed. Results of 
HE egrated program show an increase in use of 
indivi d al addition to more effective functioning of the 

10524. disciplines. Q3 ref)—F. Beyer. 

(Westsid; Crabbs, Michael A. & Kissler, John M. 
side High School, Omaha, NB) Guidance innova- 
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tions: Videotaping for relevance. Audiovisual 
1974(Sep), Vol 180), 20-23. Based on the exper 
of a secondary school guidance 
Suggested that videotape equipment may be a 
tool for the dissemination of career and educat 
material to students. The development and effects 
videotapes on such topics as college entrance 
interpretation and the college planning 
described. Questionnaire evaluation by fh 
juniors indicates that 262 (86%) felt the videotapes 
been worthwhile and would be willing to watch 
videotapes on college information. Implicati 
school counselors are discussed.—A. Olson. d 
10545. Craig, Thomas J. (Johns Hopkins U, 
School) Evaluating utilization and o ina 
college mental health service: Implications for fi 
planning. Journal of the American College Hi 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 295-301.—Exami 
functioning of a system. mno to 
care in a small 4-yr prof arts college. 
health service consisted of a consulting p 
referral clinic, and informal sessions—moderated b) 
Dean of Students—for students with less severe prot 
lems. Clinical and academic records of students utili 
psychiatric services during 1 academic year we 
viewed. Data indicate that the majority of 0 
students seen were freshman and junior ti 
experiencing situational disorders. The need was esta 
lished for prevention measures for identifying 
unrecognized groups, those with psychotic exp 
and those dropping out of school. Significant incre 
grade point averages were indicated followin; 
tion, particularly for students who followed igh on 
referrals. The importance of defusing res nsibility for | 
revention, identification, treatment, and rehabilitation’ 


discussed. (23 ref)—F. Beyer. 
rim menos, tae Facilit 
selors 


10546. Dinkmeyer, Don. (DePaul U) 
communications: À mutual concern of coun: 
teachers. Texas Personnel & Guidance Association 
nal, 1973(Mar), Vol 2(1), 4-1 1.—Sees the counselor's 
as affecting teacher-student relationships and class-rui 
processes. The counselor should provide service beyond 
the one-to-one (and small group) counseling; he should a 
also be a consultant to the staff and a coordinator of | 
staff-student activity. 2 procedures аге described which # 
rsonalize and humanize relations between teachers. 
and students: (a) the “C” group format with teacher 
groups, so called because the 10 factors that make the 
group effective begin with “С” (collaboration, consi 
tion, clarification, etc); and (b) the program 
Developing Understanding of Self and Others (DU 
with 1 kit for kindergarten and the primary grades, and 
for Grades 3 and 4. Students in the D SO progi 
become responsible for their own learning. The co 
lor demonstrates materials in classrooms and condi 
practical in-service experiences which help 


acquire competency in intellect-affect-behavior 


tion.—H. Crouch. 
Kenneth O. & Susan 
t Ойу си) Student 


10547. Doyle, 
„ American E 
voi 11(3), 259-274. 
quarters about 
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Minnesota, Measurement 


1974(Sum), Vi 
cusses the concern felt in many 
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student ratings as criteria for effective teaching. A rating 
instrument was administered to students in a multisec- 
tion beginning-language course. Across- and between- 
sections data were studied for generalizability and 
validity. Results indicate that student ratings overlapped 

ith one of the principal criteria of teaching effective- 
ness, i.e., classroom achievement, yet possessed а unique 
component. Ramifications of the "across" and "be- 
tween” distinction are explored.—Journal abstract. 

_ 10548. Eisenberg, Sheldon. (Syracuse U) Exploring 
he future: A counseling/curriculum project. Personnel 
"Guidance Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 52(8), 527-533. 
-l the establishment of a curriculum that will 
engage students in a study of the future. The goals of this 
engage 
curriculum are to (a) help students develop a sense of 

personal agency toward their futures, and ra help them 
[ ште the skills involved in planning and decision 
sking. To lead this process of exploring personal 
futures should be an inherent function of counselors.—J. 
\ McIlvaine. 
= 10549. Feshbach, Seymour; Adelman, Howard & 
‘Fuller, Williamson W. (U California, Los Angeles) Early 
identification of children with high risk of 
failure. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Dec), Vol 
С7(10), 639-644.—Compared 2 alternative models for 

"identifying kindergarten-age children with a high risk of 
becoming reading failures. One model places primary 
emphasis on psychometric test йлы ua assessing 
"linguistic and perceptual-motor skills related to reading 
readiness. The alternative strategy is based upon the 
kindergarten teacher's evaluation of the child's skills and 
- behavior, with particular emphasis on the discrepancy 

between a child's specific competencies and those 


count is suggested. A detailed s ing ti 
18 presented and its success in 4. clinics nee ae 
. Beyer. SEA 
10551. Goetzl, Ugo. The traditional role of a 
psychiatric consultant in a nontraditional college. 
Journal of the American College Health Association, 
1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 284-287.— Discusses the establish- 
ment and operation of a part-time consulting psychiatrist 
arrangement to fulfill the needs of a small nontraditional 
college. In contrast to most mental health literature, the 
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community psychiatry model was limited in its useful- 
ness. 


10552. Kennedy, Helena. (Seattle Area School System, 
WA) Changes in task-specific self-concepts after 
vocational evaluation. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol 7(2), 27-33.— Studied 
20 high school age reluctant learners (students with 
learning problems caused by anything other than mental 
deficiency) to determine whether task-specific self-con- 
cepts became more accurate after 2 wks of vocational 
evaluation and exploration. Students were assigned 
vocational evaluators and an abilities self-ratin, 
(ASRF) was administered on the first and last days of 
the sudy, Evaluator aing of student aptitudes were 
obtained using the Client Performance Rating Form, a 
parallel of the ASRF. Results support the hypothesis 
that, following the 2-wk program, student self-concepts 
relating to the ability to perform specific tasks would 
change in the direction of increased agreement with 
vocational evaluator observations of performance.—A. 
de la Haba. 

10553. Kirshner, Lewis A. (Harvard U, Health 
Services) A follow-up of a freshmen group counseling 
program. Journal к American College Health Associa- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 279-280.—Examined the 
motivatioh, needs, and degree of emotional disturbance 
of 53 freshmen in a counseling program. Student 
volunteers icipated in ШУАМ weekly discussions, 
led by psychiatrists and psychologists, which emphasized 
college adjustment. 83% (n = 44) of the students who 
attended at least 1 meeting responded to questionnaires 
as part of a l-yr follow-up. Motivation for attendance 
was indicated by a desire for therapy and interest in 
meeting others. Although a high degree of emotional 
disturbance was reported, in most cases the counseling 
experience eliminated the seeking of psychiatric help. 
The program is considered an effective preventive 
measure for dealing with “problem students.” —F. Beyer. 

10554. Lauver, J. (U Arizona, Coll of Educa- 
tion) Consulting with teachers: A $; approach. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 52(8), 
535-540.—Stresses that counselors need and wish to 
reach more students through effective consultation with 
teachers. While the desirability of consulting has been 
established in professional literature, the counselor may 
be uncertain about how to begin a consulting role and 
relationship with teachers. Systematic procedures tO 
develop this consulting relationship are discussed.—J. Ё 
Mclivaine. ; 

10555. Lindell, Ebbe. [What is good language? Some 
results from the project FRIS: Free writing ю 09 

sci 


intermediate stage of the + 
(Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Nov), No 
251, 9 p.—Reports findings of studies which suggest that 
the quality of essays can be described by the aid of 
objective data from linguistic analyses. It is suggest 

that judges of essays take both creativity and correctness 
into consideration. Coll 

10556. Lucas, C. J. & Crown, Sidney. (University 

London, Health Ctr, England) nts and methods in 
student mental health. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Dec), Vol 125, 595-603.— Describes some changes 
which have occurred in the models on which psychiatric 
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practice in a university or college setting is based, 
emphasizing the practical consequences of different 
models for treatment, 
historical development of student health services in 
и pia is outlined, and the current relevance of 

e medical, psychological (e.g. psychodynamic, psy- 
choanalytic, Рока ph nd iret 
counseling, and social-interactional models of mental 
health to student problems is examined. It is concluded 
that future research should aim at both the theoretical 
classification of these models and at cost-benefit 
evaluations of them to determine their suitability for 
different disorders and patients.—L. Gorsey. 

10557. Lujan, Sylvia S. & Aleman, Ramon. (Pan 
American U, Counseling Ctr) El chavalo de los hijos de 
MACEP. (The grandchild of MACEP.). Texas Personnel & 
Guidance Association Journal, 1973(Mar), Vol 21), 23-30. 
—Evaluates a l-semester guidance and counseling 
program, conducted after the authors had been trained 
at the Mexican-American Counselor Education Project 
(MACEP). Each author was assigned to 3 schools, 
involving a total of 87 teachers and 2,200 children, 
kindergarten through 8th grade. Each shared office space 
with nurses, which meant distractions during counseling 
sessions. They could appreciate the conflicts of bicultu- 
rism which they themselves had experienced as adoles- 
cents. These evaluations will help to plan future 
cooperative counseling.—H. Crouch. 

10558. Maitland, Suzanne; Nadeau, J. B. & Nadeau, 
Gretchen. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) Early 
school screening practices. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1974(Dec), Vol 7(10), 645-649.—Conducted а 
questionnaire survey of 980 US school districts to 
determine the prevalence of early school screening 
practices, the specific tests employed, and the use made 
of the test results. Data from 581 responding districts 
indicate that a majority did screen, and there was great 
variability in the measures they employed. Although 
there are many published measures for kindergarten and 
Ist-grade, only the Metropolitan Readiness Tests were 
used by a high percentage of school districts. Tests given 
at the end of the kindergarten year were most often 
for determining Ist-grade placement; tests given at the 
beginning of the kindergarten or Ist-grade year were 
used equally often to individualize instruction—Journal 


abstract. s 
10559. Marcotte, Donald G. (Niles Township Commu- 
nity High School, North Div, Skokie, IL) An approach to 


the probl t lem. Personnel & Guidance 
problem E 548-551.— Discusses the 


Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 52(8), E 
Strategic program implemented by a high school to 
coordinate the pupil personnel staff in reducing patterns 


of misbehavior, truancy, and academic failure for 
entering students. The program consisted of a series of 


counseling seminars in which the students were given 
information and training to (a) reduce anxiety-producing 
Situations; (b) promote optimal educational, social, and 
emotional growth; (c) assist them and their parents їп 
developing positive attitudes toward the school and to 
assist the school in maintaining positive attitudes toward 
the students; and (d) encourage students to take 
advantage of academic and extracurricular activities. A 
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teaching, and training The - 


H 
4l 
| 


jl 
Al 


detailed description of the program and its guidelines ar 
Безе -J F Methane : a p 
Р 10560. McNeil, Keith A. & Phillips, Beeman. (Ed 
tional Monitoring Systems, Ann Arbor, MI) The 
structure of the Anxiety Scale in a co 
population. College Student Journal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Y 
8(3), 63-67.—Revised the Test Anxiety Scale for 
ren (TASC), which contained 198 items, to create 
item School Anxiety Scale (SAS) as a measure of 
anxiety among a college population. The SAS 
administered to 788 male and female Ss at South 
Illinois University. 5 factors, accounting for 87.8% of th 
variance, were identified: (a) Fear of Rejecti Y 
Others, (b) Fear of Taking Tests, (c) Lack of 
in Meeting Expectations by Others, (d) Ph iol 
Reactivity Associated with Low Tolerance of Stress, : 
(e) Peer Evaluation.—A. J. Ter Keurst. E 
10561. Neville, Mary H. & Pugh, A. К. (U Тее 
England) Context in reading and listening: A co 
son of children's errors in cloze tests. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 224: 


—Tested 66 9-10 yr olds in 2 groups with 2 
forms of a cloze test of silent reading comp 
sion—the GAP Reading Comprehension Test. The si 
tests were then given as cloze tests of listeni 
hension. Each group received different parallel forms | 
each of the language modes. The scores for the listei 
tests for both groups were significantly lower than 
reading scores. Significantly fewer responses were mad 
in the listening mode. Analysis of errors made in bo 
modes reveal that 44% of errors in the reading tests 
37% of errors in the listening tests were syntactically ' 
appropriate responses. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10562. Peterson, Carol J. (St Mary's Junior Coll, 
Nursing Project, Minneapolis, MN) Development of oral. 
quizzes in a multimedia approach. Educational Technolo- | 
8». 1974(Apr), Vol 14(4), 47-51.—Argues that oral 
quizzes are referable to written objective tests In certa 
cundis situations because they tend to require | 
responses at higher co nitive levels. Oral quizzes also 
rovide practice in social interaction as well as pues 
the students’ verbal skills. A scoring system is described. 
Students regard these oral quizzes with mixed feelings. 


—C. B. Kreitzberg. 

10563. Prout, H. Thom & Phillips, Preston D. | 
(Indiana U) A clinical note: The kinetic school drawing. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 303-306. 
а how the Kinetic School Drawing can be 
used as a projective instrument in a clinical battery to 
assess the child’s perception of himself, his teachers, and 


his peers. Several examples are given. 


10564. Rosenstock, Harvey A. & Hansen, Douglas B. 
(Baylor Coll of Medicine, Houston, TX) Toward better 
school adaptability: An early adolescent group therapy 
experiment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 131(12), 1397-1399.—Reports an experimental study 
in which 8 7th graders with behavior problems in schoo! 


rece 
group therapy sh 
on 2 measuremen 


therapy is an effective means of increasing the 
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10564-10573 


f young adolescents with behavior problems to the 
emic and interpersonal milieu of school.—Journal 
'act. 
10565. Rothman, Carole. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, 
ity U New York) Differential vulnerability of WISC 
btests to tester effects. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Jul), Vol 11(3), 300-302.—Reports on the vulnera- 
lity of WISC subtests to tester effects under ordin: 
ting conditions. Overall results are in agreement wi 
her studies that investigated this problem. 

0566. Rohm, . [Problems of student 
aluation.] (Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und Unter- 
1973, Vol 20(2), 94-102.—Stresses the influence of 
ding achievements as well as the personality on 
dents’ self-concepts, motivation, and future employ- 

t. Examples of the unreliability of grading essays and 
е influence of social background, sex, etc, are cited. 4 
ichool episodes are described to illustrate stereotyping, 
judice, projection, and rigidity. The significance to 
hese teacher attitudes in coping with student behavior 
land in the teachers mental hygiene are discussed. 
| (English summary) (22 ref)—W. О. Horn. 

- 10567. Smits, B. W. (Katholieke U, Inst voor 
Onderwijskunde, Nijmegen, Netherlands) [A random 
‘sample investigation by means of the similarity of 
norms.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 

п haar pude. 1974(May), Vol 29(3), 213-227. 

Measured the reliability of the following standarized 
tests: the Mechanical Ability in Reading Test (MART) 

Wiegersma; the Interest, School Progress and 
intelligence Test (ISIT) by J. T. Snijders and V. J. 
elton; the Achievement Motivation Test (AMT) by H. 
|J. Hermans; the School Entrance Test (SET) by J. 
;uning Prak; and the Pintner-Durost Lower School Test 
Т) revised by Luning Prak. Published norms of the 
its are compared with those obtained by testing pupils 
п 25 schools. Results indicate that the norms of the 
MART were reliable. Those of the ISIT were acceptable, 

gh some of the published norms were too low. 
ferences between published and test norms of the 
MT were minor. For the SET and LST, the lack of 


ngs raises questions about the reliability and validity 

|| Of the results of the tests.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

(| 10568. Stubbs, Joseph B. & Tucker, С. Richard. 

(American U Beirut, Lebanon) The cloze test as a 

asure of English proficiency. Modern Language 
mal, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 58(5-6), 239-241.—Evaluat- 

the use of the cloze test in assessing foreign students’ 


indicating that only the 
AJH (UN 

Uu Ж ы 

| Lab, Netherlands) The А аА 
and precision in time-limit tests. Nederlands Tijdschrift 
r de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Sep), Vol 
29(6), 44 ~455.—Presents 2 models of the relationship 
tween speed and precision. Model 1 postulates that for 

а given S sion is a monotonically linear function of 


deci sin Speed. Another assumption for Model 1 is 
pss is a uni 


parametric function of speed. In a 
- and 9-yr-old children, the Ss were asked to 
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indicate a special grouping of dots among 25 designs, 
and were then motivated to increase their speed. fne 
number of items selected increased enormously but the 
proportion of correct markings did not change. Model 2 
15 based on the concept that precision remains constant 
while speed varies. The covariance of precision and 
expected speed is zero. The factor of mental effort 
cannot be measured directly.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

10570. Vincent, Denis. (National Foundation for 
Educational Research, Guidance & Assessment Service, 
Windsor, England) Reading ages and NFER reading 
tests. Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol 16(3), 
176-180.— Discusses practical and theoretical weakness- 
es of the concept of "reading age." Methods of 
computing average reading age are ambiguous, and there 
is a tendency for reading age to become a fixed property 
of a pupil rather than an estimate of his standing relative 
to time of testing or choice of test. Because too little is 
known of relationship between age and reader develop- 
ment, the assumption that there is a linear pattern of 
reading development over time is unwarranted. The 
“reading age" concept is easily misunderstood by parents 
and teachers. It is suggested that there is a strong case for 
abandoning it in favor of other kinds of scales employed 
in modern education.—J. B. Francis. ? 

10571. Wathelet, André (Ctr psycho-medico-social, 
Ixelles, Belgium) [A psychopedagogical explanation of 
the development of a 4th primary grade arithmetic 
test.] (Fren) Revue Belge de Psychologie et de Pedagogie, 
1973(Dec), Vol 35(144), 89-112.—Reports on the cre- 
ation of a new test of arithmetic achievement for 4th 
paderi in Belgium. Guidelines of the American Psycho- 
logical Association were followed throughout. Detailed 
analysis indicates that discrimination, validity, reliability, 
and other factors of the completed test are acceptable. 

10572. Weiner, Hubert. (Northern Illinois U) A 
comparison of frequent and non-frequent health service 
users. Journal of the American College Health Associa- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 315-319.—Studied the rela- 
tionship between 16 male and 17 female characteristics 
and student health service usage at Northern Illinois 
University. The 408 students randomly selected were 
predominantly from a moderately educated middle-class 
background. Student characteristics were divided into 5 
groups: personal-social, high school activities, academic 
experience, and health experience. Results of chi-square 
tests indicate significant relationships for males between 
1 or more health service visits per semester an 
personal-social characteristics. For females, significant 
relationships were found between health service be 
and 4 personal-social characteristics and 3 ‘healt 
experience characteristics. The high: proportion © 
significant personal-social factors for both sexes suggests 
that health service usage is socially and culturally 
learned behavior. Recommendations are made for 
campus medical staffs.—F. Beyer. 

10573. Winer, Jerome A.; Dinello, Frank A.; Ка 
Alyce & Weingarten, Samuel. (U Chicago, Student 
Mental Health Clinic) Innovations at university mento. 
health services. Journal of the American College Heast 
Association, 1974(Apr), Vol 22(4), 281-283.—Describes 
innovative techniques at 39 university-based menta 
health facilities in Illinois. The number and variety 9 
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innovations were reported by clinic directors and 
subjected to a panel of 3 judges. Facilities were divided 
into 10 medical-psychiatric centers, 14 counseling 
centers, and 15 others. Data indicate that 79% of the 
counseling centers had innovations as compared to 44% 
of the medical-psychiatric and other facilities combined. 
Reported innovations were divided into 10 categories 
and comparisons were made between services currently 
offered, services desired but not offered, and services 
discontinued. The importance of adapting mental health 
services to student needs is emphasized.—F. Beyer. 

10574. Wolff, Thomas. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Helping students change the campus. Personne! & 
Guidance Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol 52(8), 552-556.—Fo- 
cuses on issues and expectancies in programs designed to 
help college students change the academic and living 
environment on their campuses; specifically, programs 
and their resultant issues as they developed at the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst in activities run 
by the university health service. The 4 programs involved 
(a) training health consumers, (b) training social change 
agents, (c) working with a group of discontented 
veterans, and (d) working with a group of discontented 
paraprofessionals. Each program is discussed in detail, 
and the influence of the programs on the entire 
university population is reported.—J. F. McIlvaine. 
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10575. Belanger, P. et al. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) System simulation: On the modeling 
of large-scale health care systems. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 407-414.—Suggests that mathe- 
Matical modeling of the system elements’ functional 
Properties allows the generation of a macromodel 
involving the flows of demands and resources, which can 
be useful for planning purposes over a time span of 5-10 
yrs. Computer simulation runs can quickly compare 
many different strategies for their effect on system 
Performance provided that adequate data are available 
Оп the unit cost distributions and effectiveness. The 
ga of flow parameters is discussed in addition to the 

ifficult problems of resource allocation and appropriate 
measures of system performance.—Journal abstract. 
: TUTO. Johnson, Edgar M. The effect of data source 
T. lability on intuitive inference. US Army Research 
pute for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Technical 
i E 1974(Jul), No 251, 26 p.—Presented military 
ü d igence reports from data sources of given reliability 
sn diagnosticity to 22 US Army enlisted men in a series 

,2 hypothesis-decision problems. Each problem re- 
d the S to indicate the most likely of 2 hypotheses 
sub; to state the subjective odds. Results indicate that the 
i lective odds varied as a function of data diagnosticity 
s Source reliability. Subjective odds were generall 
oe when compared with the Bayesian model, 
odds ; е exception that as reliability decreased subjective 
us increased. Ss tended to use nonoptimal inference 
fact egies with reliabilities as multiplicative weighting 
actors. Findings suggest several techniques for improv- 


Ds, ences based upon unreliable data. (19 ref)—A. J. 


t 


53: 10573-10582. 


UM 


Ki 
10577. Katz, Fred E. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Indetermina: 
cy in the structure of systems. Behavioral Science 
1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 394-403.—Discusses theory of 
systems by concentrating directly on indeterminacy. It is 
suggested that indeterminacy, when bounded by limits, 
can be regarded as a definite component part of 
structure of systems. " 
10578. Lipscomb, David M. (U Tennessee) Noise: Thi 
unwanted sounds. Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1974. 331 
p. $15.—Presents a comprehensive discussion of t 
types, effects, and characteristics of noise. Topics inclu 
sound, sound measurement, human responses to soun 
structure and function of the ear, noise-induced stres 
recreational noise, and noise control. [ 
10579. Morse, E. V. & Gordon, G. (Tulane - 
Cognitive skills: A determinant of scientists’ local-ct 
mopolitan orientation. Academy of Иш Jouri 
1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 709-723.—Studied differences 
work orientations of a group of chemical scientists, all 
whom held similar positions in a single organiza! 
Data were gathered in 1965 and 1968 using S. 


ledni 
Remote Associates Test, a social differentiation test, 
D. С. Pelz and F. M. Andrews's “style of approach 1 
work” questionnaire. A factor analysis of R 
Associates Test scores yielded 4 categories of researc 
(integrator, problem solver, problem recognizer, 
technician) which were used to classify data. Find 
support the argument that the cognitive skills whic 
enable a scientist to identify and solve problems inter: 
with the social dimensions of his work setting so as 
increase the probability of his becoming either cosmo- 
litan or local in his orientation, and emphasize the | 
importance of considering individual differences in 
social behavior rather than solely emphasizing the 
importance of structural determinants in a situation. (19 | 
ref)—L. Gorsey. аф 
10580. Quinn, Robert P. & Shepard, Linda J. U 
Michigan; Inst for Social Research, Survey Research 
Ctr) 


1972-73 quality of employment survey: 
Descriptive statistics, with comparison data from the 
1969-70 survey of working conditions. Ann Arbor, MI: - 
University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
1974. 328 p.—Presents detailed data from personal 
interviews conducted with 1,496 persons to investigate 
variables associated with the quality of employment i 
the US. Topics include overall physical health, ig 
satisfaction and motivation, comparisons among labo: a 
standard problem areas, working hours, discrimination, 
and the meaning of work. E 

10581. Somers, Gerald С. (Ed.). Industrial Relations | 
Research Association series: Proceedings of the twenty- | 
sixth annual winter meeting, December 28-29, 1973, | 
New York. Champaign, IL: R. F. Colwell, 1974. xii, 293 
p. $6.50.—Presents a collection of theoretical hi. 
discussion papers on various aspects of indus jal 
relations, including industrial democracy and the role of . 
management, employee attitudes, job enrichment, and \ 
the work ethic, human capital theory, and growth in 
labor organizations. 

10582. Weick, Karl E. (Cornell U) Middle range - 
theories of social systems. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 357-367.—Argues that several - 
analytical biases provide false positive evidence support- - 
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systems theory. False positives are likely when nouns 
eed verbs in theoretical language, the analogy of 
lermostats is used indiscriminately, phenomenology of 
usation is ignored, need-specific interdependencies are 
glected, organizational routines are mistaken for 
edback systems, and when a more coarse-grained 
lysis is done of effects than of origins. Awareness of 
ses favoring false positives should result in interde- 
endence being treated as a variable rather than a 
nstant and to specification of conditions under which 
lems theory does and does not apply. With these 
anges, social systems theory would become a discrete 
confirmed theory that applies to limited ranges of data, 
nsolidates segregated дурошегев, and is itself available 
for consolidation with other apparently discrete theories. 
1 ref)— Journal abstract. 
— 10583. Youngling, Edward W.; Vecchiotti, Robert A.; 
| , Erwin W. & Root, Robert T. (McDonnell 
Jouglas, St Louis, MO) Job requirements of G2 air and 
m interpretation personnel. US Army Research 
institute for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Research 
Report, 1974(May) No 1181, 81 p.—Reviewed the 
iterature, conducted interviews, and analyzed question- 
naires mailed to US Army aerial reconnaissance and 
surveillance system (AR&S) personnel to determine the 
tasks, duties, and procedures of G2 Air and image- 
interpretation personnel. Data were integrated within the 
framework of the Army Air intelligence system by usin 
ue flow diagrams and task analyses. The role of G 
Air officers was found to be primari managerial, while 
e nage interpreter’s job tended to be more technically 
oriented. Suggestions for future training needs are 
provided.—A. J. Drucker. 


b 


. Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
A & Training 


.. 10584. Akman, Allan & Nordhauser, Fred. (System 
Automation Corp, Silver Spring, MD) A conceptual view 
the Officer Procurement Model (TOPOPS) US 
.FHRL Technical Report, 1974(Jul), No 73-13, 44 P. 
Documents the conceptual design of a computer- 
ed linear programing model of the Air Force officer 
curement уш called TOPOPS (Total Objective 
for the Officer Procurement S stem). The ишер 
iled 


0585. Barad, 
‘ » George W. (Social Security Admini ti 

Itimore, MD) Role conflict and contra ШЕШ же 
опа! evaluation. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjust- 


Cary B.; Lawrence, Richard E. & 


ment Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol 7(2), 20-26.—Gath 
[Г боша data from 462 vocational evaluation aa 
ehabilitation counselin professionals regardi - 
sources of role conflict and consensus jn Ad tional 
iation. For 5 of the 8 dime: 7 


evalu nsions examined role 
consensus appeared to exist. Both vocatio; 
coge зрре па! evaluators 


vant professionals placed equal emphasi 
| the Psychometrist, assessor, instructos, Aa seed 
a nd case coordinator aspects of the vocational evalua. 
p roles. The validity of the remaining 3 dimensions 
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(foreman, vocational counselor, and psychologist-case- 
worker) was agreed on by vocational evaluators and their 
impinging supervisors, but was a source of conflict for 
affiliated professionals outside the immediate field. (20 
ref)—A. de la Haba. 

10586. Fletcher, Frank M. et al. (Ohio State U) The 
delivery of manpower and supportive services to rural 
areas. Journal of Employment Counseling, 1974(Dec), Vol 
11(4), 167-174.—Idenüfies problems encountered by 
state employment service agencies and other organiza- 
tions in the delivery of manpower and supportive 
services to rural and migrant workers. A midwest field 
trip to agencies and organizations suggests that the 
delivery of services commensurate with those given in 
urban centers is feasible. Conditions and minimal 
services necessary for a rural employment office to 
operate effectively are outlined, and programs for 
extremely isolated areas are proposed. Ways are seen for 
assisting migrant Mexican-American workers to settle in 
rural communities. It is considered that the cost per 
pareman of Mexican-Americans would be generally 

igh and the cost per placement for the general rural 
population would be similar to that in urban offices, but 
the long-range benefits outstrip the costs. A formal 
comprehensive study by the Manpower Administration, 
covering 15-20 rural areas, is recommended.—P. 
O'Brien. 

10587. Harwood, Richard K. (U Virginia) Educating, 
rather than coaching, for the job interview. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1974(Dec), Vol 11(4), 187-190. 
— Considers that, in order for students to successfully 
secure employment, placement counselors need to regard 
the total job campaign as an educational process. The 
process begins by accepting students as they are, helping 
them to identify E clarify their career strengths, 
weaknesses, and goals, and identifying and contacting 
prospective employers. It is, theoretically, a never-ending 
process in which the actual employment interview is à 
small, but important facet.—Journal abstract. 

10588. Jukl, Eduard. (Vysoká škola strojní a elektro- 
techniká, Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) [The problem of 
prognostication and planning the development of 
professional categories: Developmental tendencies of 
the engineering profession.] (Czec) Sociologický Caso- 
pis, 1974, Vol 10(1), 68-78.—Theorizes about the 
potential contribution of sociology to the development 
and planning of trades and professions. Research 
findings in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere concernit the 
engineering poson are presented and analyzed. A 
discrepancy between the growing requirement of techni- 
cal development and the unsatisfactory intellectual level 
of students at the Technical College in Plzen is found. 
(Russian & English summaries) (30 ref)—V. Fischmann. 

10589. Leung, Paul. (U Arizona, Coll of Education) 
The use of behavior contracts in employability develop- 
ment planning. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1974(Dec), Vol 11(4), 150-153.— Suggests the counseling 
Procedure of the behavior contract for the enhancement 
of the employability development plan. Some of the 
difficulties associated with the use of employability 
development planning, such as lack of motivation for 
completion, can be dealt with successfully by incorpora- 
tion of a behavioral contract. Specific behaviors an 
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responsibilities are defined and appropriate reinforce- 
ments are applied in a combined approach. Although 
this type of planning may require some examination of 
the 2 processes for full use within a manpower program, 
the end result appears to be a more effective use of 
manpower programs.—Journal abstract. 

10590. Loomis, Rosemary & Starry, Richard. (Employ- 
ment Security Div, Work Incentive Program, Green Bay, 
WI) Rural WIN-ings. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1974(Dec), Vol 11(4), 183-186.—Explores the experi- 
ences of 2 Work Incentive Program (WIN) staff 
members in delivering employment-related services in a 
rural WIN program. 3 prevalent rural obstacles to 
employment are dealt with: transportation, flexibility 
with individual cases, and sex barriers. The theory that 
rural areas offer few employment possibilities for WIN 
clients is disputed, and it is pointed out that, with 
flexibility and creativity, rural areas are productive in 
helping WIN clients become self-supporting.—Journal 
abstract. 

10591. Nigro, Felix A. & Nigro, Lloyd G. (U Georgia) 
The trainer as a strategist. Public Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 3(3), 193-198.—Identifies 3 
basic dimensions in the task of developing and institut- 
ing training programs: (a) identification and analysis of 
technical or social-psychological intervening variables; 
(b) strategy of decisions about training goals and means; 
and (c) program design, execution, and evaluation. 
Discussion is focused on the 2nd aspect. It is concluded 
that capable trainers are contextual strategists and that 
they strive to minimize uncertainty.—S. E. Bowser. 

10592. Olmstead, Joseph A.; „ Fred K.; Lackey, 
Larry L. & Salter, James A. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Alexandria, VA) Development of leader- 
ship assessment simulations. US Army Research Insti- 
tute for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Technical Paper, 
1974(Oct), No 257, 34 p.—Describes a project designed 
to develop leadership assessment simulations for use in 
US Army assessment centers. Simulations and associated 
procedures were developed to assess 3 levels of military 
Personnel on 11 leadership dimensions as well as 
materials and procedures for training staff personnel to 
conduct the simulations and employ the assessment 
instruments. It is concluded that organizational simula- 
tions contribute to assessment programs in a manner that 
15 not obtainable through other techniques.—A. J. 
Drucker. 

10593. Orpen, Christopher. (U Cape Town, South 
Africa) The "correct" use of pértosallty tests: A view 
from industrial psychology. Public Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1974(May-Jun), Vol 3(3), 228-229.—Notes several 
areas of agreement about personality tests among 
industrial psychologists: (a) A test whose validity is 
dubious cannot be accepted. (b) Assessments of clinical 
nature or application are unwarranted invasions of 
Privacy. (c) A test must be demonstrated to be related to 
effectiveness at work. (d) Test norms must be relevant to 
Person tested.—S. E. Bowser. 
ub 10594. Pate, Robert H. & Harwood, Richard K. (U 
EU Employment interviews: How critical. Journal 
Hi соле Counseling, 1974(Dec), Vol 110), 
Ae 82.—Analyzed interview ratings of job [ап 

etermine the relationship between selected character- 
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istics and behaviors of applicants and the outcome of | 
their interviews. Ss were 398 registrants of a university | 
placement office who were evaluated in 1,894 intervi ws 
with 234 organizations. Findings indicate that, despite 
suggestions in placement literature which focus 
specific aspects of the interview, applicants’ act 
interview behavior is evaluated on | dimension, and 
paper credentials are evaluated on another. Кези 
suggest that part of the cause of dispositions of 
employment interview results comes from candidates’ | 
interview behaviors and part comes from as yet unex- Jj 
plained sources. It is recommended that both job. 
applicants and placement counselors question the validi: 
ty of stereotypes of college interviews presented in 
literature.—Journal abstract. + 
10595. Rivers, P. Clayton; Sarata, B. Р. & 
Thomas. (U Nebraska, Alcohol Training Pro | 
Lincoln) Effect of an alcoholism workshop on attit | 
job satisfaction and job performance of secretaries 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Dec), Vo 
35(4), 1382-1388.—Conducted a workshop to impi 
the handling of alcoholics and referrals by secretaries 0 
agencies concerned with alcohol-related problems. 2 4 
sessions, attended by 25 secretaries from 12 agent 
gave basic information about alcohol, the problem 
involved in handling alcoholics, and the functions © | 
local agencies dealing with alcohol problems. After the | 
workshop the employees expressed greater satisfaction 
about working in the field of alcoholism. Of the 1 
secretaries for whom complete data were available, 12 
had higher scores on a factual knowledge quiz after the - 
workshop, 16 said the workshop helped them in dealing 
with other agencies and 13 in relating to alcoholics. It is. | 
concluded that the workshop increased satisfaction with | 
employment in the field of alcoholism and increased the | 
secretaries’ ability to handle extra-agency contac 
—Journal abstract. Д 
10596. Spangenberg, Ronald W. (US Air Force | 
Human Resources Lab, Media Design & Evaluation - 
Branch, Lowry Air Force Base, CO) The motion variable _ 
in procedural learning. HumRRO Professional Paper, | 
1974(Sep), No 14-74, 16 p.—Studied the effects of | 
motion in instructional presentations. 40 Army enlisted. 
men in their 6th wk of basic training were exposed toa | 
motion film sequence and a still film sequence of 2 | 
different operations involving the disassembly of an M85. 
machine gun, first when cued by a short demonstration, 
and second without cues. Ss were required to complete | 
the disassembly task under both conditions. Fini ings — 
indicate that the use of motion in display is indicated | 
when the material to be learned consists of movement | 
itself, or where the content is enhanced and differentiate _ 
ed by the cues provided. Motion did not appear to bea 
factor in learning procedural sequence of steps. The use - 
of animation arrows to direct attention and to show the 
direction of motion did not help learning. (20 ref)—A- de 
la Haba. m 
10597. Ward, Joe H. & Haltman, Harry P. (US Air. 
Force Human Resources Lab, Brooks Air Force Base, 
TX) Computer-based enlistment quota i 
using the | data management system 
2000. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Aug), No 7 
62, 25 p.— Describes the capabilities of a syste! n 


designed as a feasibility demonstration for US Air Force 
“Recruiting Service staff. Operational commands аге 
scribed which allow a user to search the data base to 

te enlistment openings for which ашса» might be 

ipible. A user can also reserve an enlistment opening 
when the applicant is ready to accept a position. 
| Management can use commands that summarize open- 
"ings and enlistments by Air Force Specialty Code, 
aptitude area, and other categories.—Journal abstract. 
10598. Zacker, Joseph. (City Coll, City U New York) 
‘Is opposition to social intervention resistance or 


198-205.—Reports on an unexpectedly high level of 
| initial resistance encountered in training sessions de- 
| signed to reorient police officers from traditional 
erations to a community-oriented, neighborhood 
olice (Team) strategy. One week training sessions were 
n during 4 consecutive weeks, and each session 
“involved groups of about 32 police officers. Methods 
|| such as discussion groups, practice interventions, and 
imulated community meeting workshops were used to 
|| promote active decision making and interdependence 
| among Team members. The function of the staff 
psychologists was to facilitate participatory learning 
about Team operations. A high level of initial resistance 
was manifest in an intense and openly expressed 

stility. In all 4 soups there was a marked diminution 
in the opposition between the end of Day 2 and the start 
of Day 4, and the remainder of the training was marked 
|| by a high degree of cooperation and involvement. The 
€ E eine theory of resistance is rejected as an 

adequate explanation of what occurred during training. 
It is proposed, instead, that the opposition represented 
an effort to constructively increase integrity by resisting 
| manipulation.—B. Lindsey. 


К 
h 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


- 10599. Feuille, Peter & Blandin, James. (State U New 
ork, Buffalo) Faculty job satisfaction and bargaining 
sentiments: A case study. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 678-692.—A survey of 454 
faculty members shows that faculty demographic and 
b satisfaction measures were related to perceptions of 
| sentiments toward collective bargaining at 1 institu- 
y "which is unorganized but which has experienced 
| substantial resource scarcities. A heavy majority of the 
"respondents favored collective bargaining. This support 
was strongly correlated with expressed dissatisfaction 
B several demographic variables. (16 ref)—Journal 
stract. 


m. 
| 10600. Kalleberg, Ате L. (U Wisconsi i 
causal approach to the méasürment паа 
Social Science Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 3(4), 299-322. 


previous study of 656 male office and facto: ki 
i E. used. It was found that, in some Poe different 
indicators imply different conclusions regarding the 
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ping? Professional Psychology, 1974(May), Vol 5Q), ` 


influence of education and occupational status on job 
satisfaction. The utility of a causal modeling approach to 
these problems is discussed. Direct and other work 
indicators were found to be invalid in that they produced 
relatively large underestimations of the effects of 
occupational status when compared to the 2 scales, 
which produced essentially the same results. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10601. Leamon, T. B. (Inst of Technology, Industrial 
Ergonomics Section, Cranfield, nd n investiga- 
tion into the effects of knowledge of results on operator 
performance. Ergonomics, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(5), 639-650. 
—The effect of knowledge of results (KR) on the 
kd of 7 female operators engaged on repetitive 

and work in industry was investigated over a 40-day 
period. Significant increases in performance were ob- 
served in the Ss during the 20-day KR period compared 
to the 10-day baseline, as well as significant increases in 
post-KR compared to KR periods. The relationship of 
these findings to earlier conflicting studies is discussed in 
terms of 2 mechanisms, the Ist utilizing information to 
alter and maintain the work pace and the 2nd utilizing 
the feedback to motivate the Ss to alter their paces. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10602. Lyon, Herbert L. & Ivancevich, John M. (U 
Kentucky, Coll of Business & Economics) An explorato- 
ry investigation of organizational climate and job 
satisfaction in a hospital. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 635-648 — Studied organi- 
zational climate and its impact on job satisfaction in a 
university teaching hospital. 35 nurses and 99 adminis- 
trators completed a questionnaire derived from the 
Halpin and Crofts Organizational Climate Description 
Questionnaire, a 9-item measure of job satisfaction, and 
interviews which were held before and after the adminis- 
tration of the questionnaires. Results indicate that 
different climate dimensions influence individual job 
satisfaction facets and that the impact of organizational 
climate on satisfaction varies with the climate dimension 
and type of satisfaction. Some climate dimensions ha 
no impact at all on the satisfaction facets. In general, 
organizational climate for both occupational groups had 
the most significant impact on self-actualization, a lesser 
impact on autonomy, and only a slight impact on esteem. 
(36 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

10603. Sielaff, Theodore J. (San Jose State U) 
Modification of work behavior. Personnel Journal 
1974(Jul), Vol 53(7), 513-517.— Describes the results of 
various attempts to improve the work performance of 
SUM employees. After they chose a price rate system 
with earnings based on units of work completed, 
production increased dramatically. 

10604. Strauss, George. (U California, Berkeley) Job 
satisfaction, motivation, and job redesign. In G. Strauss, 
R. E. Miles, C. C. Snow & А. S. Tannenbaum (Eds), 
Organizational behavior: Research and issues. Madison, 
w Industrial Relations Research Assn, 1974. iv, 236 P- 

10605. Strauss, George; Miles, Raymond E.; Snow, 
Charles C. & Tannenbaum, Arnold S. (Eds). (U Califor 
nia, Berkeley) Organizational behavior: Research 2n 
issues. Madison, WI: Industrial Relations Research 
Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6.—Includes 8 chapters that focus 
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on various aspects of organizational behavior, includin; 
the problem of alienation among workers, methods о! 
involving workers in management problems, conflict and 
conflict resolution, and organizational development. 

10606. Szilagyi, Andrew D. & Sims, Henry P. (U 
Houston) An exploration of the path-goal theory of 
leadership in a health care environment. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 622-634. 
Studied relationships between leader behavior and 
subordinate satisfaction and performance, unmoderated 
and moderated by a subordinate’s role ambiguity, at 
multiple occupational skill levels in a hospital. Data were 
obtained by questionnaire (e.g., Job Descriptive Index) 
from 53 administrative, 240 professional, 117 technical, 
and 231 service personnel. Results support path-goal 
theorys propositions concerning the relationship be- 
tween leader initiating structure and subordinate satis- 
faction, but not leader initiating structure and subordi- 
nate performance. (37 ref)—Journal summary. 


Management & Leadership 


10607. Alderfer, Clayton P.; Kaplan, Robert E. & 
Smith, Ken K. (Yale U, School of Organizations & 
Management) The effect of variations in relatedness 
need satisfaction on relatedness desires. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 19(4), 507-532.—Con- 
ducted a study of 21 male middle and upper-middle 
managers to test hypotheses on relatedness satisfactions 
and desires; these hypotheses were derived from exist- 
ence, relatedness, and growth (ERG) meor, Ss partici- 
pated in role-playing activities based on their descrip- 
tions of actual work experiences. 3 degrees of mutuality 
and relatedness satisfaction were created in the role- 
playing experiment. Ss’ desires for relatedness varied as a 
unction of the experimental conditions and support the 
hypothesized curvilinear relationship between related- 
ness satisfaction and desires. Results were consistent 
with previous results obtained by field correlational 
methods and thus provide a link between the 2 
methodologies for the study of human needs in organiza- 
tional settings. A new behavior coding system 1s 
presented for scoring mutuality in interpersonal behavior 
and suggests that high degrees of relatedness satisfaction 
can be produced in a laboratory setting. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10608, Dunahee, Michael H. & Wangler, Lawrence A. 
(Bank of A Levy, Oxnard, CA) The psychological 
contract: A conceptual structure for management/em- 
ployee relations. Personnel Journal, 1974(Jul), Vol 53(7), 
518-526, 548.—Describes various characteristics of the 
unwritten contract between an employer and his employ- 
ees, The employment relationship is iscussed in terms of 
refinement of mutual expectations that evolve during the 
lifetime of the contract. Thus, management functions to 
maintain a workable contract with each employee by (a) 
clearly structuring job responsibilities, (b) maintaining 
continuous feedback between the 2 parties, (c) emphasiz- 
ing the man and the job as a total system, and (d) 
Correlating compensation with terms of the psychological 
contract.—P. L. Crawford. 

10609. Helme, William H.; Willemin, Louis P. & 
Grafton, Frances C. Prediction of officer behavior in a 
Simulated combat situation. US Army Research Institute 
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53: 10605-10612 


for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Research Report, 
1974(Маг), No 1182, 55 p.—Of 4,000 US Army officers 
who took the experimental Differential Officer Battery 
(DOB) at entry on active duty, 900 went through a 3-day | 
Officer Evaluation Center (OEC) simulation exercise 12-5 
yrs later, performing 5 technical, 5 administrative, and 5 
combat-type tasks. Successive factor analyses of OEC 
data yielded 30 task-specific factors and 8 major | 
behavioral dimensions, the 2 most important being - 
Combat Leadership and Technical-Managerial Leader- - 
ship. Parallel DOB factor analyses produced 92 psychi 
logical factor scale scores and 17 major factorial 
dimensions of officer characteristics for validation | 
against OEC performance. In relating major dimensions | 
(17 DOB to 8 OEC), OEC Combat Leadership was well DE 
predicted only by the DOB Combat Leadership facto 


Staff and Tactical Staff Skills, 
were best predicted by DOB Mechanical Technology, 
which did not predict othe MET 
Drucker. p 

10610. Ivancevich, John M. (U Houston) Changes in _ 
performance in a management by objectives program. - 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 19(4), | 
563-574.—Conducted a longitudinal study of perform- | 
ance in a manufacturing company using management by _ 
objectives (MBO); a multip -time-series querere 1 
mental research design was utilized. The performance of 
the subordinates of 181 MBO-involved supervisors in. 

roduction and marketing departments is analyzed, as ^ 
well as time lag, reinforcement, and sustaining improve- _ 
ments in performance. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. E. 

10611. Kearney, William J. & Martin, Desmond D. (U 
Cincinnati) Sensitivity training: An established manage- 
ment development tool? Academy of Management — 
Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 155-160.—Surveyed 225 

rsonnel and training directors in large manufacturing, 
firms about the effectiveness of commonly used manage- 
ment development instruments (e.g, game theory, T. 

oups, role-playing, and in-basket techniques). On-the- _ 
job experiences and job transfer were perceived as being _ 
clearly more effective than any other instrument. - 
Sensitivity training ranked lowest among the named _ 
techniques. 109 respondents (48.470) stated that they do — 
not set aside any portion of their management develop- - 
ment program for sensitivity training. 78 respondents - 
(70%) did not think that the use of sensitivity training in 
management programs would increase over the next 5 
yrs. It is concluded that sensitivity training does not fill 
an important role in management development since it 
may be viewed as inappropriate for existing organiza- 
tional goals or less effective than other techniques.—L. - 
Gorsey. 

10612. Leidecker, Joel К. & Hall, James L. (U Santa _ 
Clara) The impact of management development pro- 
grams on attitude formation. Personnel Journal, 
1974(Jul), Vol 53(7), 507—512.— Describes the results and 
implications of a management development program at ` 
the University of Santa Clara. Research instruments” 
were the Public Opinion Questionnaire and the Profile of 
Organizational Characteristics. 


10613. Price, Barbara R. (Pennsylvania State U, Law 
Enforcement & Corrections Services) A study of leader- 
ship strength of female police executives. Journal of 
Police Science & Administration, 1974(Jun), Vol 2Q), 
219-226.— Measured leadership traits of both sexes at all 
ranks in 3 municipal police departments. The Dynamic 
Personality Inventory was administered to 26 women 
and 227 men at the rank of sergeant or above. Of 11 
‘subscales directly associated with leadership, maturity, 
'and self confidence, 6 showed sex differences, all but one 
jn favor of women. It is concluded that women police 
executives showed more leadership potential than their 
male counterparts. Interdepartmental and intercity 
analyses of the data were not conducted due to sample 
size restrictions.—R. J. Albers. 

10614. Ritchie, J. B. Sm Young U) Supervision. 

In G. Strauss, R. E. Miles, C. C. Snow & A. S. 
"Tannenbaum (Eds), Organizational behavior: Research 
and issues. Madison, WI: Industrial Relations Research 
Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6.—Examines some conceptual 
and methodological issues associated with the study of 
supervision. Supervisory style, attidudes, and policy 
- questions are discussed. 

10615. Robins, James E.; Buffardi, Louis & Ryan, 
Thomas G. (Bunker-Ramo Corp, Arlington, VA) Re- 
search on tactical military decision making: Application 
of a decision prediction concept in a SIMTOS environ- 
ment. US Army Research Institute for the Behavioral & 
Social Sciences, Technical Paper, 1974(Mar), No 246, 53 
p-—Experimentally investigated 9 potential predictors of 

- decision quality in a test military scenario for division 
- defensive planning. 20 US Army senior field grade 
_ Officers, utilizing a fully computerized information 
- retrieval facility (SIMTOS), participated in the experi- 
. ment. „Results indicate that 4 of the 9 predictors 
- maintained substantial predictive stability in the present 
— SIMTOS environment: (а) recency of attendance at the 
‘Command and General Staff College (CGSC), (b) CGSC 
| class standing, (c) information request slope—the num- 
| ber of information requests made by the officer early in 
__ the decision-making process in relation to decision 
-quality, and (d) terminal pause—the time between final 
information request and decision.—A. J. Drucker. 
10616. Tannenbaum, Arnold S. (U Michigan) Systems 
f formal participation. In G. Strauss, R. E. Miles, C. C. 
now & A. S. Tannenbaum (Eds), Organizational 
havior: Research and issues. Madison, WI: Industrial 
elations Research Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6.—Explores 
| the relationship between participation and control. 4 
major groups of formal workers’ participation are 
_ discussed: legal systems, collective bargaining, consulta- 
ive “ae e abd. science approaches. Condi- 
ions under which participation i i 
_ effective are desen, ие 
- . 10617. Vujtéch, Jan. [Problem of style of manage- 
ment of a work group.] (Сес) Syntéza, 1972, (Apr), Vol 
-. 5(2), 58-66.—To determine the relationship of leadership 
_ Styles to workers’ preferences and leaders’ effectiveness 
| а questionnaire measuring authoritarian, democratic, 
- liberal (laissez-faire), and motivational leadership styles 
was administered to 236 employees (91 returns) or a 
| foreign-trade government office, who worked in grou 
. ОЁЗ to 12. Managers were also judged by 2 independent 
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superiors as successful or less successful. Successful 
managers were more authoritarian and less democratic 
than ee successful managers; their styles were less 
congruent with the style desired by their subordinates; 
and motivational styles characterized good human 
relationships. Workers with elementary school education 
preferred democratic leadership while workers from high 
school and college levels preferred motivational leader- 
ship. Administrators expressed preference for democratic 
and authoritarian styles while leaders expressed prefer- 
ence for motivational style. Unsuccessfully led employ- 
ees expressed more satisfaction with their leader’s style 
than successfully led ones. No differences were found in 
preferences between men and women nor older and 
younger workers. The laissez-faire style was rejected by 
all respondents. A jer is expressed about generaliz- 
ing from this study. (Énglish, German, French, & 
Russian summaries)—P. Babarik. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


10618. Brown, L. Dave; Aram, John D. & Bachner, 
David J. (Case Western Reserve U) Interorganizational 
information sharing: A successful intervention that 
failed. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 10(4), 533-554.—Examines an inter- 
organizational intervention conducted in a consortium of 
7 schools of theology for evidence of intervention effects 
and for clues to the complexities of the 3rd-party role. 
Although the data support the hypothesis that the 
intervention would increase the amount and accuracy of 
the information shared by participant organizations, the 
expected increases in organizational consensus and 
decreases in interorganizational problems of coordina- 
tion failed to materialize. Some implications of these 
findings are discussed, and some hypotheses about. the 
role of 3rd parties in interorganizational interventions 
are generated.—Journal abstract. : 

10619. Golembiewski, Robert Т.; Hilles, Rick & 
Kagno, Munro S. (U Georgia) A longitudinal study of 
Flexi-Time effects: Some consequences of ап, 
structural intervention. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 10(4), 503532.— Describes 
the implementation of a flexible work-hours program 
and analyzes its major effects, using both attitudinal ап! 
hard data. Specific outcomes of this version of a m d 
that is currently being widely applied are discusse Я 
though typically on the basis of anecdotal evidence an 
without the support of organizational development ( ) 
values and methods. Both the hard and the soft data 
indicate that the structural intervention worked but do 
not indicate how much of its impact was the result of the 
intervention as a technique and how much was 
function of the culture of the host organization. It Ls 
believed that much of that impact derived from clia 
acceptance of OD values, which found expression ы 
only in the work-hours design itself but also 10 v 
dynamics of the implementation of that design. i 
concluded that Flexi-Time installations are intimatey 
affected by the culture and values of organizations ! 
which they are located.—Journal abstract. ania State 

. Hrebiniak, Lawrence G. (Pennsylvan 
U) Effects of job level and табаке оп employ 
attitudes and perceptions of influence. Academy 
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— Management Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 649-662. 
7 Studied the relative impact of perceived deficiency in 
decision making and job level on 46 general hospital 
ental health workers’ perceptions of desired influence 
- and 3 work-related attitudes—interpersonal trust, role 
tension, and commitment to the organization. All Ss 
completed questionnaires assessing participation in 
decision-making interpersonal trust, role tension, and 
rceptions of desired influence. Results show that (a) 
technological level or level of task sophistication was not 
strongly related to perceived deprivation in decision 
making, (b) job level and decisional deprivation had 
"independent and different effects on the attitudinal and 
influence variables, (c) perceived deficiencies in partici- 
_ pation were more important than level when considering 
desired alterations in the influence or control structure of 
the task unit, and (d) perceived deficiency had little 
impact on work related attitudes (e.g, trust and 
commitment). (34 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
— . 10621. Kahn, Robert L. (U Michigan) Organizational 
development: Some problems and proposals. Journal of 
re Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 10(4), 
- 485-502.—Reviews the organizational development 
(OD) literature, revealing that (a) much of its research is 
_ redundant and without refinement or validation, (b) the 
_ term “organizational development” itself remains scien- 
tifically undefined and primarily a convenient label for a 
variety of activities, and (c) the OD literature as a whole 
is more autobiographical than organizational in focus 
- and scope. It is suggested that work toward resolution of 
these 3 problems would help the practice of OD base 
itself on a more mature and usable set of principles and 
procedures for organizational change. The adequacy and 
utility of the traditional dichotomy between organiza- 
tional process and structure evident in the literature are 
questioned, and a reconceptualization of organizational 
Structure that permits clarification of key issues in the 
practice and theory of organizational change is dis- 
cussed. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10622. Kroes, William H.; Margolis, Bruce 1. & 
_ Hurrell, Joseph J. Job stress in policemen. Jounal of 

Police Science & Administration, 1974(Jun), Vol 2(2), 
145-155.—Studied the factors in occupational stress 
experienced by policemen. Interviews were conducts 
with 100 male members of the Cincinnati police 
department involved with car patrol. Data collected 
included background information, perceptions of job 
Stress, and health status. Replies to interview questions 
show that the most important stressors were (a) problems 
with administration (е.р., work assignments); (b) prob- 
lems with the courts (excessive leniency); (c) шо 
Telations (e.g, negative public reactions); and (d) 
inadequate or defective uipment. Direct life-threaten- 
ing stressors were less frequently mentioned.—R. J. 
Albers. 

10623. Miles, Raymond E. (U California, Berkeley) 
Organization development. In G. Strauss, R. E. Miles, С. 
C. Snow & A. S. Tannenbaum (Eds), Organizational 
behavior: Research and issues. Madison, WI: Industrial 
Relatioñs Research Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6. 

10624. Nightingale, Donald. (Queen's U, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Conflict and conflict resolution. In G. 
Strauss, R. E. Miles, C. C. Snow & A. S. Tannenbaum 
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53: 10620-10629. 


(Eds), Organizational behavior: Research and issues. Y 
Madison, WI: Industrial Relations Research Assn, 1974. | 
iv, 236 p. $6. z 

10625. Nord, Walter R. (Washington U, Graduate | 
School of Business) The failure of current applied | 
behavioral science: A Marxian ive. Journal of — 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Oct-Dec), Vol 10(4), | 
557-578.—Argues that Marx's writings allow the objec 
tives, approach, and practice of applied behavioral 
science to be analyzed in the context of the prevailing _ 
socioeconomic system. It is contended that this system | 
reveals latent forces which may be responsible for the = 
failure of applied behavioral science to humanize - 
modern organizations. J. A. Lee's (1971) modern human 
resources. management (MHRM) paradigm and the 
works of MHRM theorists are discussed, and thi 
MHRM paradigm is compared with Marx's analyses ol 

oals for mankind, human development, work, ali 

tion, and the progress of social change. It is contende 
that the assumptions and limited scope V 
writers are partially responsible for the failure of 
organizational change agents to fully achieve their goals. 
The Marxian approach, it is held, points to the symbioti 
relationship between the MHRM paradigm and capital- 1 
istic ideology and encourages exp oration of alternative _ 

wer bases for humanistically oriented change. (60 ref) “| 
—B. McLean. 2 

10626. Ouchi, William G. & Harris, Reuben T. | 
(Stanford U) Structure, technology, and environment. | 
In G. Strauss, R. E. Miles, C. C. Snow & А. S 
Tannenbaum (Eds), Or; anizational behavior: Research” 
and issues. Madison, WI: Industrial Relations Research 
Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6.—Explores H. Leavitt's (1972) = 
theory that organizations behave in ways above and 
beyond the individual action of its members. A review [ur 
the literature is presented on the ways in which 
organizations are subject to external forces in the 
environment and to the demands of technology. 

10627. Perlaki, Ivan. (Ceskoslovensky vyzkumny 
üstav práce, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Influence of 
the structure of organization units on their innovational 
capacity.] (Czec) Sociologicky Časopis, 1974, Vol 10(1), _ 
55-67. Deals with theoretical and practical problems of 
institutional management under the growing pressure of. 
innovational changes. Effective functioning of an institu- 
tion will depend on the adaptability of the structure and 
inner processes of its subsystems—the individual organi- 
zation units. The effects of specialization, standardiza- 
tion, formalization, centralization, and configuration of 
units are discussed in detail but the need to evaluate 
innovational capacity of units in reference to the 
effective functioning of the institution as a whole is 
stressed. (Russian & English summaries) (66 ref)—V.- 
Fischmann. 

10628. Reiser, Martin. (Los Angeles Police Dept, CA) 
Some organizational stresses on policemen. Journal of 
Police Science & Administration, 1974(Jun), Vol 22); 
156-159.—Examines the stresses on policemen arising. 
from personal problems, the police organization, and the 
work environment. : 

10629. Schréder, Marjan. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 


53: 10629-10639 


Vol 10(4), 579—594.— Discusses the reciprocal responsi- 
bilities of the consultant and of the shadow consultant— 
'a consultant who, at the request of a colleague and 
through a socioscientific approach in mutual discussions, 
evaluates the diagnosis, tactics, or role adopted in a 
certain'assignment—and the possible pitfalls encoun- 
tered by each in relation to the client. 

_ 10630. Strauss, George; Miles, Raymond E. & Snow, 
Charles C. (U California, Berkeley) Implications for 
industrial relations. In G. Strauss, R. E. Miles, C. C. 
—Snow & A. S. Tannenbaum (Eds) Organizational 
behavior: Research and issues. Madison, WI: Industrial 
_ Relations Research Assn, 1974. iv, 236 p. $6. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


10631. Breinbauer, W. & Hófner, K. J. [Der 
- jugendliche Kraftfahrer: Untersuchung im Auftrag dos 
.. Bundesministeriums für Gesundheit und Umweltschutz. 
(Youthful motorists: Investigation of the commission of 
- the state ministry for health and environmental 
. protection.).] (Germ) Wien, Austria: Verkehrspsycholo- 
gisches Inst, Kuratorim für Verkehrssicherhiet, 1974. 62 
p.—Compared the types of accidents of various groups 
of e according to age, sex, degree of intoxication, 
and seriousness of resultant injury. Data from 52,763 
personal injury traffic accidents show that the age 
variable was dominant over the sex variable, although 
differences in the types of accidents characteristic of 
drivers in certain age groups disappeared when intoxicat- 
| ей drivers were considered. (4 p ге 
k 10632. Browning, A. C. (Royal Aircraft Establish- 
. ment, Farnborough, England) City transport of the 
future—the high speed pedestrian conveyor: 1. Ergo- 
nomic considerations of accelerators, decelerators and 
transfer sections. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
_5(4), 225-321.—Reports results of laboratory experi- 
ments investigating ergonomic factors involved in using 
moving pavements as a form of passenger transport. 
mplications for passenger safety and comfort are 
. discussed. 
__ 10633. Fhanér, Gunilla & Hane, Monica. (U Göte- 
- borg, Sweden) Seat belts: Contextual factors and bias of 
| reported use. Journal of Safety Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 
6(4), 166-170.—Studied the effects of respondent's 
erception of interviewer's knowledge of actual seat belt 
ise, survey sponsorship (e.g, by the government or a 
university), and interviewer sex on educate of seat 
belt use. None of the 3 factors affected self-reported belt 
- use or attitudes. 
_ 10634. Gallagher, C. C. (U Strath 
Scotland) The human СА ari eee 
- Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec) Vol 5(4), 219-223. 
— Considers the role of short-term memory in the design 
E of ышы ee for both public and industrial use 
мї icular reference to i i 4 
p E ters, (17 rel) the manipulation of numbers 
à 10635. Hultgren, Gosta V.; Knave, Bengt & Werner, 
_ Maud. Eye discomfort when reading microfilm in 
different enlargers. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
509), 194-200.—At a large banking firm, the lighting 
К condqtions were studied under which 9 50-60 yr old 
| female employees read microfilms in different enlargers. 
2 Complaints from the staff were analyzed and compared 
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with the results obtained. Discomfort glare due to heavy 
contrasts between the dark documents on the screens 
and other light surfaces in the visual fields was the main 
cause of the complaints. It was recommended that 
individual near-work spectacles might decrease or 
eliminate some of the disturbing factors which had led to 
the subjective complaints. Suggestions are made for 
improving the enlargers.—Journal abstract. 

10636. Kogi, Kazutaka & Saito, Yoshio. (Railway 
Labour Science Research Inst, Tokyo, Japan) Rhythmic 
fluctuation of orientation to a continuous manual 
control task. Journal of Human Ergology, 1973(Dec), Vol 
2(2), 169-184.—Fluctuation of orientation to a tracking 
task was made observable by varying the controlled 
system characteristics according to the error level of the 
moment. 6 male adult Ss in each of 2 experiments 
performed either compensatory or pursuit tracking for 15 
min, and large error increases were seen between 
intervals of half a minute to a few minutes. In 
compensatory tracking, the S was to find, as quickly as 
possible, randomly appearing, flickering illumination of 
the target spot. The critical flicker frequency thus 
measured was significantly lower during 15-sec periods 
preceding error increases than during steady control 

hases, low values from the former periods deviating 
rom a normal distribution. In pursuit tracking, saccadic 
eye movements were found less frequently during 15-sec 
periods prior to large error increases, resulting in lowered 
instantaneous saccade rates computed from distribution 
of saccade intervals. Results suggest that a recurrent 
phase exists in which orienting to the tracking temporari- 
ly declines prior to an apparent performance decrement, 
presumably due to spontaneous lapse of attention. (34 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10637. Leplat, Par J. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Lab de Psychologie du Travail, Paris, France) 
[Criteria in ergonomic studies of road safety.] (Fren) 
Ergonomics, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(5), 663-675.—Considers, 
in the light of recent work, methodological problems 
posed by the definition of safety criteria and their 
relevance to ergonomic studies. Methods of categorizing 
accidents are discussed, and, because of the inadequacy 
of the term “accident,” other definitions of safety ie 
suggested which describe the same dysfunctioning of t a 
system. The nature and validity of several bie 
categories of criteria are discussed (e.g., incidents, e. 
accidents, infraction of rules, and characteristics of i И 
system). Possible improvements in the study of t 
nature of accidents and in preventive measures arising 
Ge the use of less broad criteria are considere® 

erman summary) (37 ref)—English summary. 5 

10638. McBay Avthur J.; Hudson, R. Page: Hamrick, 
Nancy & Beaubier, Jeff. (North Carolina Dept of Hum ; 
Resources, Office of the Chief Medical Examine 
Raleigh) Alcohol impairment in highway fatalities 
North Carolina, 1972. Journal of Safety Researa 
1974(Dec), Vol 6(4), 177-181. ed 

10639. Prentice, John W. (Ford Motor Co, Айуп 
Vehicles Product Planning Office, Dearborn, MD ^, 
evasive action decision in an intersection accident: 
game theory approach. Journal of Safety Reset 
1974(Dec), Vol 6(4), 146-149.—Describes a proce 
which uses matrices, derived from game theory 
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determine strategies that will avoid an accident or 
minimize the severity of the resulting crash. An example 
of an accident situation is presented. 

10640. Rogne, Karl (Work Research Inst, Oslo, 
Norway) Redesigning the design process: Superstruc- 
tures of ships. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 
213-218.—Uses open-system theory to propose an 
alternative process for solving soci and technological 
problems in ship design. Cooperative residential work- 
shops for both office and seagoing staff to increase their 
awareness of social trends in ship environments are 
described. 

10641. Routledge, D. А.; Repetto-Wright, R. & 
Howarth, C. I. (U Nottingham, England) A comparison 
of interviews and observation to obtain measures of 
children's exposure to risk as pedestrians. E/ 'onomics, 
1974(Sep), Vol 17(5), 623-638.—144 5-11 yr old children 
were discreetly followed home from school by female Os 
who recorded their behavior at each road crossing on 
concealed tape recorders. The day after being followed 
each S was interviewed about his or her activities the 
previous day. Comparison was made between the Ss’ 
reported exposure to traffic and findings of previous 
studies and between the Ss’ reports and observation of 
their journeys. The comparisons indicate that Ss slightly 
underreported their actual exposure but confirm earlier 
findings that there is a highly significant increase in 
exposure with age but no difference in exposure between 
males and females over the age range studied. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10642. Schuster, D. H. (Iowa State U) The effective- 
ness of official action taken against problem drivers: A 
five-year follow-up. Journal of Safety Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 6(4), 171-176.—Evaluated the effective- 
ness of official action such as suspension or probation 
taken against problem drivers. Official action was 
manipulated randomly up or down 1 level from the 
normal course of action selected at the end of a I-hr 
driver improvement interview. Drivers given less-than- 
normal action at the interview, however, had significant- 
ly more driving accidents subsequently than did drivers 
with normal or more-than-normal action. A significant 
interaction with previous official action complicated this 
2nd finding in that drivers with previous suspension, but 
less-than-normal action at the interview, had more 
accidents later than if given normal or more-than-normal 
interview action. It is concluded that official departmen- 
tal action affects later driving accidents but has little 
effect on moving violations. Official action should be 
progressively more severe if a problem driver doesn’t 
improve.—Journal abstract. 

10643. Shanmugam, T. E. (U Madras, India) Presi- 
dential address at the Conference on "Accident & 
Safety" conducted under the auspices of the Madras 
Psychology Society, on 9th 1971. Journal of 
Psychological Researches, 1972(May), Vol 16(2), 80-82. 
—Supgests that consideration be given to prevention of 
the injuries and deaths due to industrial and traffic 
accidents which can be expected to accompany techno- 
logical modernization in India. Various psychological 
factors involved in proneness to accidents are discussed. 

10644. Siegel, Arthur I. & Burkett, James R. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) Application of 
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structure-of-intellect and psycholinguistic concepts to 
reading bility measurement. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1974(Sep), No 74-49, 153 p.—Attempt- 
ed to clarify and define methods for increasing the 
ара of written training materials to transfer 
information to the reader. Approximately 130 recruit US 
Air Force men were tested, half of them on materials - 
highly loaded with Structure-of-Intellect variables, and 
half on materials lightly weighted with the variables. | 
Results support the potential of psycholinguistics and _ 
intellective concepts for readability-comprehensibility _ 
measurement. Concepts are presented for automating the — 
measurements described. (8 E ref)—Journal abstract. | 

. (Addiction Research ` 
Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Marihuana and - 
students. Journal of Safety и 


undergraduates about the frequency of Чүш accident | 
involvement, and driving charges after marihuana use. — 
While 4295 of the licensed drivers (n — 246) had used | 
marihuana, only 62% of those reported driving soon after 
that use. Few reported accidents or moving violations. 
after marihuana use, especially in comparison to after 
alcohol use. The frequency of marihuana-driving оссаз 
sions is only about 35% that of alcohol driving occasions, 
however. It is possible that if legalization resulted in 
increased exposure, marihuana would not be safer than 
alcohol for driving —Journal abstract. Е 

10646. Sternberg, Jack J.; Banks, James H.; Widener, _ 
Thomas A. & Jennings, John W. (US Army Research Inst — 
for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) 
Selected elements of a battalion integrated sensor — 
system: Device and mix effectiveness. US Army | 
Research Institute for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, 
Research Report, 1974(Jan), No 1183, 81 p.— Describes 
the Ist phase of a research program designed to develo) 
an effective integrated sensor system for ground surveil- 
lance utilizing several combinations of radars, night 
vision devices, and sensors. The results obtained in a 
realistic operational setting with 3 US Army officers and 
75 enlisted men show that (a) all devices used were 
effective for surveillance and target acquisition; (b) 
device performance effectiveness was also related to 
target рр terrain, and ambient conditions; and (c) the 
optimal mix was judged to be a 2-device mix—a 
medium-range night observation device plus ground 
surveillance radar. At the battalion level this mix é 
performed best when used at 3 sites simultaneously. 
—Journal abstract. 

10647. Stewart, T. F. (U of Technology, Loughbor- 
ough, England) Ergonomic aspects of man-computer 
problem solving. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(4), 209-212.—Interviewed industrial designers, engi- 
neers, and economists concerning hardware and software 
interface problems. Results show that interactive com- 
puter usage can be of considerable assistance to 
specialists, although there are difficulties in using the - 
computer system to full advantage. = 

10648. Summala, Heikki & Näätänen, Risto. (U 
Helsinki, Inst of Psychology, Finland) Perception of 
highway traffic signs and motivation. Journal of Safety 
Research, 1914(Dec), Vol 6(4), 150-154.—9 20-33 yr old 
drivers were instructed to drive as safely as possible over 
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highway route of 257 kilometers and to name all the 
traffic signs they saw along the route. Ss were able to 
‘report approximately 97% of the signs on the entire route 
and virtually all of the signs in the nonurban, noninter- 
section areas, while driving safely and committing no 
traffic violations. It is concluded that earlier experimen- 
tal results pointing to the relative inefficiency of highway 
"traffic signs are probably primarily due to the deficient 

motivation of drivers to use them.—Journal abstract. 
4 10649. Thillainayagam, R. (Highway Research Sta- 
‘tion, Madras, India) Roadway elements: Their relation 
to road safety. Journal of Psychological Researches, 
972(May), Vol 16(2), 83-88.—Illustrates how factors 
affecting the [керо expectation, decision, and 
ction of the driver may pertain to the occurrence of 
raffic accidents. A number of road characteristics, such 
as traffic volume, median width, horizontal alignment, 
_ and type of intersection, are described in relation to 


- accident rate. Ў 
10650. Tonge, D. С. (Glamorgan Polytechnic, Trefor- 
est, Wales) Logical properties of the perceived behavi- 
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our patterns of a dynamical system. Jnternational 
Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Nov), Vol 6(6), 
715-728.—1n studies of machine perception and learning 
and in the simulation of the adaptive control aspects of 
human behavior, one of the basic problems is that of 
obtaining suitable representations of the environment. 
The signal sources in the external world are essentially 
continuous in time and space, while their internal 
representations are generally discontinuous, being both 
sampled and quantized. It is noted that the relationship 
between the continuous world of physics and the 
perceived world of discrete objects is not a simple one 
psychologicall „ and an investigation of this relationship 
is important both to human and artificial intelligence 
theory. In the present article, a mathematical framework 
is detailed in which basic invariance requirements on the 
trajectories of a dynamical system in a quantized state 
space are analyzed to obtain relationships between the 

lynamical and logical properties of the system. A 
method for generating internal representations is pres- 
ented.—Journal abstract. 
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fies in the Brief Subject Index are derived from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 
subject matter content covered in this monthly issue are listed. A thesaurus term missing from th 

j i pt is included in the issue. Records are indexed a 

level of specificity contained in each document. Each index entry also refers the reader to broader generic | 


cepts as well as to more specific concepts related to each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concernin, 
” or “early infantile autism.” 


Ability Grouping 10476 

"Ability Level [See Ability] 

"Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 

ў elated Terms] 8842, 


~ Ablation [See Lesions] 
Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 


ion] 
— Abreaction [See Catharsis] 
dh \bsorption (Physiological) 10090 
—— Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 8821, 

_ 9828, 9856 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, College Aca- 
demic ^ Achievement, Mathematics 
Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
9647, 9706, 9941, 10261, 10401, 10432, 
10465, 10469, 10478, 10481, 10483, 
1 10489, 10495, 10499, 10517, 10559, 10615 
Academic Achievement Prediction 9660 

fo Aptitude 8602, 9262, 10478, 
- Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, 
School Environment] ca 
ic Specializa 8847, > 
EE C 


_ Academic Underachievement 10480 
- Acceleration Effects 9218 
- Accident Prevention 10643 
Accident Proneness 10643 
"Accidents [See Industrial Accidents, 
Motor Traftic Accidents] 
Acculturation 9343 


Achievement] 8842, 9509, 9542 
“Achievement Measures 8629, 10460, 
10567, 10571 


Achievement Motivation 8843, 9364, 
9457, 9607, 9615, 9922 

| [See Also Adenosine, Deoxyribo- 
Mucleic Acid, Fatty Acids, Glycine, 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Nicotinic 
Acid, Nucleic Acids, Ribonucleic Acid, 
Tryptophan] 8922, 9017, 9095, 9964 
Actustic Reflex 8679 S 
Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 


tion] 
A (Hormone) [See Corticotropin] 
"E Out 9731, 9738, 9782, 9821, 9857, 


Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
Bs 

Activist Movements [See Also Student 
- Activism] 9391 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 


tion] 
Andy [See Perceptual Discrimination] 


hildhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under “psychosis 


10302 
Acute Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 


nia] 

ia 10160 
Adaptation [See Dark Adaptation, Sen- 
sory Adaptation] 
Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment]. 


Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 


Adenosine 9030 
Adjudication 9379, 9397, 9430, 9443, 
9448, 9484, 9530 
Administrators [See Management Per- 


T 
peres (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 


mission] 
ore eye e е 
Psychiatric Hospi ion! 
Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 
Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Dev 9301 
Adolescents 8642, 8680, 8773, 8795, 
8802, 8808, 8809, 8827, 9249, 9269, 9271, 
9278, 9284, 9286, 9295, 9301, 9328, 9343, 
9360, 9361, 9363, 9370, 9375, 9385, 9403, 
9404, 9409, 9413, 9426, 9437, 9455, 9478, 
9482, 9501, 9504, 9509, 9513, 9514, 9518, 
9529, 9611, 9631, 9737, 9738, 9798, 9806, 
9821, 9830, 9857, 9866, 9872, 9897, 9900, 
9909, 9912, 9918, 9934, 9968, 9980, 
10155, 10157, 10159, 
10213, 10234, 
‚ 10270, 10290, 10365, 10498, 
10505, 10514, 10520, 10528, 10533, 10552 
Children 


Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 


‚ Cortisone] à 
yos Cortisone [Se Cocicor- 
teroids] 
Adrenal Glands 8927, 9033, 9199 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Also 
Norepinephrine] 8923, 8958 
Adrenalectomy 8958, $6 ы 
Adrenaline inephrine| 

E fing 1 [See Also 


Propranolol] 8975, 9013, 9022, 9038, 

9062, 9100, 9117, 10112, 10140, 10150 
Drugs [See Amphetamine, 

Dextroamphetamine] 

Adrenocorticotropin [See Corticotropin] 

Adrenolytic [See Chlorpromazine] 

Adult Education 9329, 10448 

Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also Aged, Middle Aged, 

Young Adults] 8605, 8933, 9324, 9549, 

9501, 9569, 9627, 9798, 9826, 9955, 

10175, 10188, 10206, 10301, 10318 

Aesthetic Preferences 9574 

Aesthetics 9572 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 
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Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressiv 

Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion] 9748, 10127 
Affective [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction] 

Afferent Stimulation 8970 T 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 
Africa 9294, 9354, 9363, 9385, 9523, 963 


Aftercare 9993 А 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Afterii 


9329, 9343, 
› 9501, 9518, 9780, 9881, 
063 


roups 
Behavior [See 


Aging] : 
ted Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)! 
Agnosia 9793, 9939 
Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 


tural Extension Workers 9416, 
tural Workers [See Also Migrant 


Agricul 
Farm Workers) 9367 
Air Encephalography [See Pneumoence- 


havior] 


halography] 
p rece Personnel 9086, 10597 
pie Se Apraxia] 

Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 9427, 10595 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns 9380, 9383, 
9390, 9393, 9403, 9408, 9427, 9450, 9451, 
9511, 9834, 10206 
ту Intoxication 9096, 9118, 10131, 
Alcoholic Beverages 9069, 9593 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Delirium 
Tremens] 
Alcoholic Psychosis [See Also Delirium 
Tremens] 9753 

Alcoholism 9096, 9223, 9753, 9831, 9832, 
9834, 9837, 9841, 9846, 9847, 9856, 9864, 
9877, 9881, 10099, 10101, 10103, 10119, 
10120, 10128, 10131, 10143, 10148, 
10151, 10160, 10192, 10194, 10206, 
10349, 10595 


'Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Isopr 


rotere- 
0101, i EA d 
9054, 8, 9860 
Alexia [See Aphasia] 


, 9070, 9077, 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
rm 8574, 8702 
9312, 9359, 9366, 10605 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 


Cocaine, Codeine, Mescaline, Morphine, 
Nicotine, pies 


mine, Reserpine, 
‘Alpha Rhythm 8753, 8552 3888 
Alphabets [See Letters (Aiphabet)] 
Alubeimers Disease 9948 : 
ану (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
5108 (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity) 
Ambition EDD 
Ambivalence ies , 9601 


Amenorrhea 9959 
Amentia [See Mental Mee 
American Indians 9338, 9343, 9345, 9631, 


9977 
Inhibitors [See Also 


Amine Oxidase 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide] 9100 
Amine Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 


.. dases| 
— Amines [See Also Amphetamine, Atro- 
— pine, Catecholamines, Chlordiazepoxide, 
llorpromazine, Cocaine, Dex- 
‘troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
‘rine, Imipramine, Methamphetamine, 
- Methylphenidate, Norepinephrine, Phy- 
sostigmine, Scopolamine, Serotonin, 
"Tryptamine] 9746 
kaki Acids [See Glycine, йер 
- Amnesia 8831, 8962, 8974, , 9087, 
9100, 9121, 9732, 9982, 9999, 10304 
8983, 9037, 9040, 9084, 
9088, 9089, 9091, 9122, 9180, 9390 
= (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
mphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 


Frogs] 


mine] 
Amphibia [See 
ae [See Also Mastectomy] 


Amygdaloid Body 8861, 8862, 8985, 9005, 
, 9020, 9021, 9050 
Analeptic 


Drugs [See Strychnine] 

Drugs {See Also Atropine, 
Codeine, Methadone, Morphine, Novo- 
caine, Scopolamine] 9077, 9114, 10142 
- Analysis of Covariance 8625 
Analysis of Variance 8570, 8603, 8614, 
$15, 8616, 8620, 8625, 8626, 8632 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 

E е s, 10009, 10040, 

уон у [See Also Related Terms] 8860, 
Ancestors [See Parents] 


See Also T: 
$964 S120 [ estosterone] 8961, 


Anesthesia (Feeling) 8909 

Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 
- Ether 9) General Anesthetics, 
Hexobarbital, Lidocaine, Local Anesth- 
etics, Novocaine, Pentobarbital] 9077 
cur [See Also Hostility] 8846, 9481, 


_ Angst [See Anxiety] 
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Animal е Behavior E Also 

Attack Behavior] 8927, 8935, 8937, 8976, 

8981, 8999, 9011, 9023, 9065, 9119, 9130, 

9190, 9191, 9195, 9199, 9204, 9205, 9212, 
1 


9213 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology) 
‘Animal Biological Rhythms [See pei 
Circadian Rh ] 

Animal 8936, 8937, 8939, 8940, 
8941, 9121, 9132, 9210, 9211 

Animal Circadian Rhythms 8569, 8897, 


9042, 9049, 9134, 9215, 9226, 9230. 
Animal Communication 8921, 8987, 9190, 


9203, 9280 

Animal Behavior [See Animal 
yin ee dp Displa 8966 

Animal Dominance 519, 9198, 9206, 
9207, 9209 

Animal Behavior 8897, 8948, 


Drinking 

8971, 9134, 9138, 9168, 9223, 9226 
Animal Environments 8856, 8902, 8950, 
8974, 9046, 9065, 9115, 9132, 9135, 9178, 


Animal Escape Behavior 9157 
Animal Ethology [Sce Also Animal Ag- 
gave Behavior, Animal Circadian 
thms, Animal Communication, Ani- 
Courtship Displays, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Drinking Behavior, Ani- 
mal Escape Behavior, Animal Explora- 
tory Behavior, Animal Feeding Behav- 
ior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Open Field Behavior, 
Animal Sex Differences, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Animal Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, 
рш Nest Building, Territoriality] 
9031, 9127, 9129, 9134, 9137 
Animal Exploratory Behavior 8856, 8908, 
9084, 9115, 9165 
Animal Е, Behavior 8897, 8961, 
9008, 9009, 9013, 9102, 9128, 9130, 9134, 
9205, 9206, 9226 
Animal Instinctive Behavior 9034, 9134 
Animal Maternal Behavior 8938, 8949, 
8981, 9015, 9193, 9196, 9200 
Animal Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Sexual tivity] 8904, 8907, 
8929, 8940, 8943, 8953, 8960, 8961, 9000, 
9051, 9093, 9098, 9116, 9120, 9124, 9194, 
9197, 9220, 9225 
Animal Motivation 8957, 9020, 9046, 
9140, 9144, 9145, 9154, 9180, 9184 
Animal Open Field Behavior 8979, 8992, 
9075, 9141, 9178 
Animal Sex Differences 8964, 9065, 
9115, 9120, 9141, 9189 
Animal Sexual 8921, 8929, 
8943, 8947, 8953, 8968, 8975, 9022 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal A; ive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Displays, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior] 12045, 01 5o 19, 9134, 9191, 
, 9199, 9203, 9206, 9207, 9208, 9209, 
9210, 9211, 9213, 9215 208 2209 
Animal Strain 


eae ed 
9007, 9236 el Terms] 8533, 


Annual Report 8578 
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Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Anomie [See Alienation] 
Anorexia Nervosa 9759, 10159 
ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 
a 
lostilit 

Anthropology 9592, 10054 
Antibiotics буя Also Cycloheximide, 
Penicillins] 9053, 9112, 10111 

Drugs [See Cholinergic 


Drugs [See Cholinest- 


je Drugs] 


erase Inhibitors] TU 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Diphe- 


nylh 'dantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 

bital] 10106, 10125 К 
Drugs [See Also Imipra- 

mine, Lithium Carbonate, Methylpheni- 


date, Tranylcypromine] 9067, 9072, 
9103, 9107, 10087, 10092, 10113, 10124, 
10150 


Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Promethazine! 


Antiepileptic [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin] 
yen R Drugs [See Also Prome- 
thazine] 9077 
Antihypertensive [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, уо , Reserpine] | 
Dup [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 
Antipsychotic [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazime, Reserpine, Tetrabenazine] 
10086, 10106 
Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine] 
Antisemitism 8546 


Antisocial Behavior [See Also Battered 
Child Syndrome, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Homicide, Juvenile Delin: penoy; Rn 
divism, Shoplifting, Theft] 9433, 9481, 
9556, 9874, 9879, 9881, 10262, 10559 
Amoniac Drag [See Atropine] 
Drugs tropi 
тх Drugs 9048, 9075 
т Also Anxiety Neurosis] 
8543, 8910, 9467, 9515, 961 , 9641, 9646: 
9776, 9796, 9813, 9832, 9850, 9956, 05, 
9990, 10024, 10025, 10098, 10154, 10205, 
10207, 10209, ae a) 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] f 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] _ jans] 
Indians [See American India! 
Apathy 9481 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 


Tape Recorders] 8526, 8534, 8549, EE, 
8552, 8563, 8567, 8569, 8571, 873, 827, 
8867, 8875, 8889, 8930, 9148, 
10646 

Apparent Movement 8681, 8686, 8717 
8727, 8740 

Apparent Size 8542, 8689, 8690, 8719 
Appetite [See Hunger] 


he- 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amp 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 


—— € 


Appetite poner See pec Nervo- 
8a, hagia, it 
rom "Psychology {See Clinical Psy- 
chology, Community Psychology, Coun- 
seling Psychology, Éducation: ev 
ору, Industrial Psychology, ical 
Psychology, School Psychology, Social 
Psychology] 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia 9926, 10335 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
e (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
itude 
Aptitude Measures 8602, 9380, 10567 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architecture 10413 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Arm (Anatomy) 8653 
Army Personnel 10576, 10583, 10646 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Art [See Also Drawing] 9889 
Art Education 10058 
Art Therapy 10007, 10014, 10027, 10034, 
10043, 10058, 10066, 10069, 10076, 
10338, 10511 
Arthritis [See Rheumatoid Arthritis] 
Arthropoda [See Ants, Cockroaches, 
Crabs, гори, Moths] 
Articulation (Speech) 8660, 8671, 8673 
Articulation Disorders [See Stuttering] 
ne i ac Art, Dance, 
wing, Literature, Music, Poe 
Artwork [See Art] E 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 
Asia 9338, 9366 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 
Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 
rations] 9391, 9429, 10489 
Assertiveness 8775, 10167 
Assessment [See Measurement 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 9472, 9527 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
сне (Groups) (бее Organiza- 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 
Associative Processes 8847, 8858, 9142, 
9182, 10217, 10223 
Asthma 9979, 10133, 10208 
AUI [See Psychiatric Hospitals] —. 
Du. Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Ataraxic Drugs [See 
rugs] 
Athletes 8760, 9513 
Atmospheric Conditions 9137 
Atropine 9122, 9125 
Attack Behavior 8533 
Menu (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
Attempted Suicide 9735, 9835. 9836, 
876, 10035, 10214, 10252 
eS (School) [See School Attend- 
Attendants (Institutions) 10353 
Attention [See Also Divided Attention, 
Monitorin „ Selective Attention, YES 
lance] 8685, 8800, 8809, 8816, 8827, 
8829, 8896, 9083, 9113, 9256, 9786, 9910, 
9949, 10164, 10189, 10499, 10636 


Tranquilizing 
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Attitude t 9428, 9473, 9487, 9517, 

9535, 9549, 9553, 9555, 9705, 10020, 

10245, 10451, 10540 

Attitude Formation 9510, 9547, 10612 
Measurement 8606, 9358, 9447, 


Attitudes [Sce Also Related Terms] 9356, 
9373, 9387, 9429, 9501, 9534, 9549, 9551, 
9701, 10038, 10278, 10372, 10375, 10436 
Attraction (Interpersonal) 


) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
ttribution 8799, 8842, 9500, 9505, 9507, 
9509, 9533, 9626 
Audiences 9535 
Audiology 8670 
Audiometry 8573, 8659, 8672, 8675, 9918 
Audiotapes 10442 
Audiovisual Aids ational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Media [See 


‘Also Audiotapes, Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion, Educational Audiovisual Aids, 
Educational Television, Film Strips, 


Motion Pictures, Photographs, Televi- 


ion, Videotapes] 10467 
Aodiovisual ed action [See Videotape 


Instruction] : 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Loud- 
ness Discrimination, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion] 8665, 8680, 9227, 9261, 9887, 10482 
Auditory Ev Potentials 8526, 8880, 
8881, 8884, 8886, 8990, 9006, 9216 
Auditory Localization 8571, 8659, 8677, 


Auditory Masking 8662, 8664, 8668 

[See Audiometry] 
Auditory Pt See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Discrimination, Loudness Per- 
ception, Pitch Discrimination, Pitc 
Perception, Speech Perception] 8568, 
8637, 8663, 8666, 8667, 8669, 8910, 8987, 


9235, 9261, 9918 

Audit Stimulation [See Also Loud- 
ness, Pitch (Frequency. White Noise] 
8573, 8637, 8664, 8666, 8669, 8670, 8677, 
8693, 8777, 8782, 8793, 8809, 8823, 8879, 
8881, 8887, 8901, 9085, 9142, 9148, 9155, 
9221, 9227, 9283, 9470, 9634, 9974, 


10530, 10578 

Auditory 664, 8665, 8672, 
8675, 8679, 9219, 9231, 9742, 9951, 10300 
Aurall [See Also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired] 8679, 9951, 
103 

Australia 9265, 9278, 9301, 9347, 9365, 
10527 


Austria 9410 
‘Authoritarianism 8546, 9332, 9365, 9644, 


9698 

Authority 9652 

Autistic Children 9746, 9763, 9788, 10184 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Automated Information Coding 8867 
Automated Information Processing [See 
Also Automated Information Coding, 
Automated Information Retrieval, Au- 
tomated Information Storage] 8875, 
10597, 10615 

Automated Information Retrieval 8774, 
10504 


Automated Information 10421 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
oe Safety [See High Safety] 
üghwa' е! 
Autonomic Nervous System 9025, $031) 


9032, 9352 e 

Autosome [See Also Downs 

Syndrome] 

Aversion y 10173, 10181, 10202 

Aversive 8672, 9006 ji 

Avoidance 8936, 9127 HH 
8890, 8946, ff 


Avoidance 

8955, 8964, 8972, 8974, 8993, 9010, 9017, | 
9024, 9029, 9048, 9049, 9061, 9076, 9087, W 
9088, 9151, 9155, 9162, 9163, 9164, 9169, W 
9170, 9179 

Awareness [See Also Attention, Divided. 
Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion, Vigilance] 8785 
Axons 


Babies [See Infants] 
Baboons 9128 
Background (Family) [See Family Back- 


ound] 

Disorders 10338 x 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 5$ 
Ballet [See Dance] ШЕ 
Barbiturates [See Also Hexobarbital, 
Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital, Secobar- — 
bital] 9057, 9089 P 
Bargaining 9463, 10599, 10616 { 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric — 
Conditions] j 
Barrett Lennard Relationship Invent + 
9306 


Basal С: [See Also Amygdaloid | 
Basal 


Body, Caudate Nucleus 8872 

Readers [See Readin; Materials] 
Battered Child Syndrome 9! 75 А 
Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


2 

Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attem ted 
Suicide, Battered Child Syndrome, Child 
Abuse, Crime, DE Drug Abuse, 
Drug Addiction, eroin Addiction, 
Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, Reci- 
divism, Shoplifting, Suicide, Theft, Tru- 
ancy] 9808, 9843, 9916, 10109, 10388, 
10464, 10519 

Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
ency Managemen Implosive Therapy, 
ystematic Desensitization Therapy, To. 
ken Econom DEM 8770, 8775, 
8776, 8786, 9693, 9713, 10138, 10156, 
10159, 10166, 10174, 10176, 10182, 
10184, 10188, 10190, 10191, 10194, 
10196, 10199, 10200, 10201, 10203, 
10206, 10509, 10515, 10520, 10529, 10603 
Behavior Problems 9943, 9968, 10164, 


10020, 10042, 10155, 10158, 10162, 
10163, 10164, 10165, 10169, 10170, — 
10171, 10186, 10197, 10198, 10207, 10264 
Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 8541 
Behavioral Saos PEE Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 8529, 8575, 8579, 9346, 971. 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 


(Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
e Gestalt Test 9316, 10097 
[See i oe 


E sp [See Experimenter 


. Bias ) [See Response Bias] 
$ к 2 espo 
i y 


3 
Bilingualism 9261, 9557, 10430, 10483 
Binocular Vision UR ds hes en 
Biochemistry [See Also Neurochemist 
8923, 8932, 9035, 9058, 9064, 9073, 9078, 
9097, 9225, 9748, 9762, 9792, 9816, 9842, 


Biofeedback 8567, 8770, 8783, 8888, 
8915, 9786 


Ж i Inventories 9745 
Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 


an Rh s, Human Biological 
‘Rhythms’ 


Birds [See Also Budgerigars, Chickens, 
Doves, Pigeons] 8540, 1, 9082, 9206, 
231, 9235 


Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 9085, 
19201, 9327, 9790, 9801 

“Birth Control [See Also Intrauterine 
Devices, Oral Contraceptives, Vasecto- 
- my] 9299, 9309, 9875 

7 Injuries 9921 

Birth Order 9239, 9290, 9598, 9641, 9647, 


jitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 


v epe mn] 

i AP 999, 9937, 9942, 9990, 10506, 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 9064, 9157, 9962 

Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Leukemias] 


sion]. 
- Blood Serum 9078, 10127, 10135 
9095 


Body Image 10057 
Body Temperature [See Also Thi 
par нш fed )] 8569 
See UR 

961, 8967. ЗП $964, 9905 S. 3199, 
9957, 10176 Е C PS 
Book 8541, 8547, 8551, 8555, 8556, 8 
8579, 8585, 8640, 8647, 8767, 8860, 97, 
9242, 9244, 9266, 9279, 9302, 9314, 9378; 
9399, 9414, 9417, 9465, 9476, 9587, 9597, 
9610, 9618, 9628, 9849, 9854, 9860, 9936, 
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9991, 9997, 10021, 10055, 10073, 10139, 
10237, 10251, 10275, 10367, 10378, 
10379, 10429, 10536, 10578, 10580, 
10581, 10631 

Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 


Learners] 
Boredom 8829, 8832, 8841 
[See Middle Class] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid podre! 
Ganglia, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebellum, 
Cerel BENE eee None 
Corpus losum, Hippocampus, 
thalamos, Limbie Systems МОБИ 
on, Motor Cortex, Somatosensory Cor- 
tex, Telencephalon, Temporal ` Lobe, 
Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Visual Cor- 
tex] 8896 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions) 
See Also Brain Lesions, 
c-r Im 
Also Mini 

i 55. 9926, 9931, 9955, 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alcoholic Psychosis, Alzheimers 

е ia, Brain Damage, Brain 
eg C ашау, Блоа e 
mens, Epi psy, tic Seizures, Hy- 
NA 1 thalamus уел 
Minimal Brain rders, Parkinsons 


Lesions] 8945, 8955, 8976, 8977, 8978, 
8982, 8983, 8985, 8988, 8989, 8991, 8992, 
8996, 8998, 8999, 9000, 9001, 9005, 9011, 
9015, 9016, 9019, 9020, 9026 

Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Size 8951 


Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Spreading Depression] 


Brain 856, 8951 
Aa 
Breast 8658 


Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


in 
Baer Psy 10192, 10340 
SEN 8682, 8699 


Budgets [See Costs And i 
rae Cost Analysis] 


Bush Babies [See Lemurs] 

Business And Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Management 
Personnel, Middle Level Managers, Sec- 
TA Personnel] 8723, , 10601, 


Businessmen [See Busi 
nm Personnel usiness And Indus- 


Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cage Apparatus 8533 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 


Саната Psychological Inventory 8596, 


Calories 9223 


9928 
Campuses 10574 
dm" 9303, 9345, 9606, 9855, 9928, 


Cancers [See Neoplasms] 
eod Also Hashish, Marihuana] 


Carbachol 9003, 9050 


iv 


Carbohydrates [See Blood Sugar] 
Carbon Dioxide 8962 
Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 
Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Cere- 
brovascular Disorders, Heart Disorders, 
Hypertension] 9973, 9975 
Cardiovascular System 9059 

Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 

Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 


Careers [See te 

Carp [See Also Goldfish] 9185 

Case Hi € Sec Pate Hi ] 
Patient Histo: 

Case on 9737, 9744, 9775, 9781, 

9788, 9825, 9934, 9939, 9963, 10017, 

10046, 10052, 10055, 10065, 10069, 

10070, 10073, 10147, 10154, 10155, 

10161, 10163, 10166, 10170, 10173, 

10175, 10188, 10207, 10211, 10213, 


10214, 10312, 10315, 10511 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] — 
Castration [See Also Male Castration, 
Vers bee 9120 

Catabolism 9905 


See Also Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, orepinephrine] 8923, 
8927, 9110, 9123, 9792, 9975, 10140 


[See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process) 
Catharsis 8: 


tholicism 

Cats sel, 8862, 8881, 8883, 8979, 8986, 
8988, 8990, 8991, 8995, 9005, 9012, 9020, 
9021, 9025, 9031, 9032, 9050, 9110, 9183, 
9217, 9234 

Caucasians 9336, 9344, 9361, 9379, 9447, 
9485, 9506, 9527, 9580, 9876, 9880, 9971, 
10276, 10453, 10480 

Caudate Nucleus 8978, 8995 d 
Cells (Biology) [See Also Axons, Blood 
Cells, Chromosomes, Cones (Eye), Den 
drites, throcytes, Motor Neurons, 
Neurons, Rods (Eye)] 8717, 8722 
Central America 9339, 9392, 10082 y 
Central Nervous System [See Also m 

daloid Body, Basal Ganglia, Ва "i 
аме Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerel ИЕ 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, ae 
Callosum, Hippocr Hypo 
mus, Limbic System, Mesence| mS 
Motor Cortex, Somatosensory Tha. 
Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, eal 
lamic Nuclei, "Thalamus, Visual Сор 50: 
8859, 8860, 8893, 9032, 9131, 9163, 
9746, 9970, 10302 [see 
Central Nervous System | mers 
Also Alcoholic Psychosis, Abe 
Disease Aphasia, Brain Dama; En Pale 
Disorders, Brain Lesions, Сеге! 

‚ Chorea, Delirium Tremens, ЕР 
рос Seizures, Hydr haly, уре. 
thalamus Lesions, Minimal Brain 
ders, Parkinsons Disease] 997020 M 


Gace io Cerebellum] 


bellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 8872 


| 


Cerebral Aqueduct [Sce Cerebral Ventri- 
cles 
vals Cortex [See Also ныр (te 
Body, Basal Ganglia, Caudate ucleus, 
Cerebral Ventricles, Corpus Callosum, 
Hi pus, Limbic System, Motor 
Cortex, Somatosensory Cortex, d 
ral Lobe, Visual Cortex] 8870, 2, 
8883, 8986, 9002, 9019, 9106, 9125, 9926 
Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 8639, 8695, 8828, 8957, 
9915, 9926, 9931, 9932, 9955 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy 9945, 10292 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders 
Ventricles 


Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 


romazine] 
у tion (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Certification] 
Chains (Markov) [See Markov Chains] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Also Probability, 
Statistical Probability] 8842, 9279 
Character [See Personality] 

velopment (бее Personality 


Devel 
velopment 
Disorders [See Personality 


Disorders] 

" : 
cia [See Personality 
Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Charitable 
9519, Soter 9499, 9502, 9503, 

mical Brain Stimulation 8945, 8950, 
£253, 8968, 8973, 3975, 8986, 8993, 9003, 
9032, 9034, 90509081 9022" 9027, 9031, 
а Elements [See Helium, Lithi- 

» Nitrogen, Oxygen, Potassium Ions] 
chemistry [See lochemistry, Neuro- 


Chemotherap 
у [See Drug Thera 
ae Indians [See Amenity Indi- 
Chickens 8896, 9000, 9046, 9081, 9082 
СЦ, 9010, 91. 9222 "5 
n - 
E one, nd Battered Child 
y 8582, 9245, 1 
Qi Discipline 9874 E 
Child р, wee 
залее Cimes] ner cross 
ychiatry 8554 
Sees а 
ре y y [See Also Pla 
Chii PY] 10134, 10326 5 
с ldbirth [See Birth] 
cued [рее Children] 
velopment [See Also Infant 


Develo s 
a О АШ Development] 


Schizophren; 
cho ss enia, Symbiotic Infantile Psy- 
Di i pense 9814 

iscipline, "To; [See Also Child 
dup ong suse Vening 
Preschool Also Infants, Neonates, 


Age Children, School Age 
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Children] 8585, 8933, 9287, 9296, 9302, 
9305, 9307, 9396, 9570, 9726, 9729, 9758, 
9763, 9790, 9889, 9892, 9901, 9905, 9910, 
9917, 9924, 9936, 9945, 9972, 9981, 
10088, 10110, 10201, 
10239, 10295, 10325, 
10503, 10508, 10513, 
10531, 10532, 10535 

Childrens Recreational 


Games 10204 
9049, 9064, 9078, 9079, 
9084, 10098, 10105 

9084, 9117, 9188, 9992, 


9993, 10086, 10139, 10141 
Choice Behavior 8608, 8798, 10576 


10515, 10530, 


Drugs [See Also Acetyl 
Celine о Physostigmine) 


Chorea 10087 

Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 

Christianity [See Roman Catholicism] 
Disorders [See Also Auto- 


See Also Sex Chromo- 


Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia] 101 
Curs | 9734, 9751, 
10089, 10160, 10191 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 
а Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 


lar Disorders] s 
imeem 

U vironment 
Civil бе , 10343, 
10373 


nel] Ў 
Classical Сейин [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional sneer Condi- 
tioned Responses, Con tioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Uncondi- 
tioned Responses, nconditioned Stim- 
ulus] 8544, 8791, 8804, 8891, 8985, 8996, 
9136, 9143, 9156, 9161, 9166, 9181, 9776, 
9800, 9811, 10165 


odi i PE 
Psych Tren 2 
POMPE les] Prog [Sce 


Psychodia, y os 8576 
8774, 8782, 8784, 8789, 8817, , 5 
9228, 9254, 9262, 9265, 9267, 9269, 9277, 


9348, 9778 
i (Psychiatric Process) [See 


Classification 

Psychodiagnosis] = 
Classification Systems [Sce Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 10389, 10395, 10496, 


10499, 10521 10567, 
10390, 10418, 10423, 10429, 10439, 


10464, 10469, 10474, 10517, 10519, 10521 


У 


10423, 10519 
10406, 1041 


Clergy [See Also Nuns] 10271 a 
Client Centered Therapy 10068, 10152 


10183, 10266, 10277 à 
Client Characteristics 10049, 1152, | 
10234, 10265 "ARI 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy: 


lent 10167, 0552, 10334 
Climate (Organizational) [See 


tional mate] l E. 
Mes td rare үре ын 
Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 9685 - 
Сысы міна CoS [See 
Ошон Мейо Training, [Ses Also 
Clinical Psychol Grad Ti 
Community Mental Health Тї 
Counselor" Education, Mental Heal 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Trainin P 


9670 

Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
Psychiatric Clinics] m 
Closed Circuit Television 8538, 8770. 
10561, 10568 


See һе! 
їпе, NS sunning 


LUV ‘Hale 
dol, Methamphetamine, Methylphen- — 
date, Pentylenetetrazol, Scopolamine, 


Mei саво * um ATE 
Perynn E Tene chnine| 


9059 
Cochlea 8879, 8887, 9216, 9221, 9918 
Cockroaches 8921 


Codeine 9126 à 
Codeine Sulfate [See Codeine] 
Coeds [See Е Students] 
Cognition 355 
8 
Comal T 8765, 9258, 9834, 9890, 
994 2, 10078, 10579 


itive 

, 996 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 8802, 
958, 9259, 9265, 9266, 9261, 9269, 9272, 
9215, 9276, 9277, 9278, 9279, 9284, 9285, 


9726, 10435 


Cognitive enitive Mediation 8772, 8790 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Al E 
tion, Associative Processes, Choice Be- _ 
havior, Classification (Cognitive 5e 

Cognitive Discrimination, Оа. 2 
tive Generalization, Cognitive Media- - 


р 3, 8666, , 8765, 
~ 8767, 8779, 8805, 8811, 8815, 8825, 8880, 
~ 9069, 9070, 9096, 9118, 9273, 9518, 10615 

miti ue Mob 8788, 9332, 9648, 


s See Group Cohesi 

dene m 

tus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
havior] 


ze Academic Achievement 
10405, 10450, 10491, 10493 
ge Degrees [See Educational De- 


llege Environment 10407, 10574 
College Major [See Academic Specializa- 


Шере Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students] 9336, 9366, 
_ 9372, 9390, 9427, 9442, 9444, 9603, 9606, 
- 9648, 9761, 9853, 10244, 10254, 10321, 
10407, 10419, 10422, 10431, 10433, 
10440,” 10453, 10459, 10484, 10485, 
10487, 10541, 10553, 10556, 10560, 
10574, 10587 A 
College Teachers 10392, 10433 
10077, 10289, 10433, 10541, 
(0543, 10545, 10550, 10551, 10556, 


Color [See Also Hue] 8753, 8791, 8847, 
9185, 9198, 9222, 9 


[аер 8700, 8737, 8742, 8746, 
was ra 9224 
itomy 9956 


E 
10373 


10609, 


See Also Audio- 
, mmunications 
ia, Closed Circuit Television, Edu- 
ional Audiovisual Aids, Educational 
‘Television, Film Strips, Mass Media, 
“Motion Pictures, Photographs, Printed 
Communications Media, Tel levision, Vi- 
-deotapes] 9584, 10379, 10635 
Communism 9434, 10625 
Communities [See Also Communes] 
9322, 10233 
-— Community Attitudes 9453 
- Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Public 
Transportation, Shopping Centers, Sui- 
cide Prevention Centers] [0281 
Community Mental Health 10233, 10238, 
10243, 10251, 10262, 10273, 10278, 10283 


à 
a 
E 
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rra EE ow cu ҮСҮ 
10226, 1 10251, 10253, 10257, 
10259, 10276, 10280, 10282 

Mental 


Health Training [See 
Also Mental Health Inservice тебе 
9663, 10256, 10281, 10282 


Intervention Services, Hot Line Services, 
Public Health Services] 10084, 10099, 
10137, 10238, 10256, 10263, 10269, 
10273, 10274, 10334 

8541, 9177, 


9280 


teen T [See Inter- 


A , 9213, 9474, 
9490, 9507, 9520, 9545, 9548 


сене (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Сот- 


lex] 
(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 
нао (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


9486, 9494, 9516, 9533, 9546 
Comprehension [See Also Listening 
Comprehension, Number Comprehen- 
sion, Reading Comprehension, Sentence 
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Erection (Penis) 8916 
Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi 


neerin, 
psa 8906, 8916, 8925, 9419. 


Error Analysis 10636 
Errors 8621 


Erythrocytes, 9058 
Escape [: Avoidance] 


Escape Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
3 рси Hane 

b See tij е 
х=й жанны 


_ ESP 
) ion 
Essay T: 


ут See Also Estradiol] 8949, 
. 8953, 8968, (Sco, 9053 


| Estrus 8904, 8908, 9022 

— Ethanol 9036, 9045, 9073, 9223 

_ Ether (Anesthetic) 8954 

Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 

О! Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
1 


Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Eskimos, Mexican Americans, 
Tribes] 9303, 9333, 9338, 9342, 9361, 
9362, 9580, 9619, 9836, 10243 

Ethnic Identity 9361, 9557, 9784 

Ethnic Values 9362 

Ethnocentrism 9365 


у 9322 
Eihsolog] [Sec Also Related Terms] 


10453 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
Ethyl Ether (Anesthetic) [See Ether 
[леш 
art 9732, 9736, 9775, 9779, 9813, 
9821, 98: 

10059 


39, 9854, 9857, 9888, 9961, 9968, 


Europe 8527, 9603 

Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 

gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
ат Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
If Evaluation] 8584, 9508, 9591, 9720, 

- — 10389, 10402, 10501, 10536, 10547 
_ Evaluation (Educational 


) [See 


"Evaluation (Self) [Sce Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
рес Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
оп] 


Evoked Poten- 
‘otentials}] 8869, 


к E Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 


. ed] 
E кшш Children (Handicapped) [See 
штей [бе Also Uca 10090 
a 10) 
Exercise 9975, 9990, 10060 01. 
JR Existentialism 8546, 9374, 9764 

9342 


. . Expectations [See Also imenter 
- 5357 sari E2 9496 о a, 386 
» 9371, 9462, 9496, 9500, А 
9585, 10038, 10422 ec 


Expectations (Experiment 
imenter Expectations] eu oor Exper 
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Expectations (Role) [See Role Expecta- 


tions] 

Experience (Practice) [See Practice 
Experience Level сөр [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 


(Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence, Life Experiences] ere 


Experiences (Life) [See Life Experiences] 
Experiment Volunteers 8582 
Experimental Apparatus [See Apparatus] 


Experimental Design [See Also Followuy 
Studies, Longitudinal Studies, Null Hy. 
thesis Testing] 8538, 8543, 8607, 8614, 
fere, 8619, 0, 8626, 9510, 9774, 
10005, 10215, 10228, SERM 10536 
Experimental Instructions 
Experimental Laboratories 8902 
Haken Methods 8540, 8550, 8561, 
8563, 8571, 8576, 8582, 8864, 8869, 8871, 
9236, 9335, 9464, 9476, 9536, 10158 


dinem "LP 8794, 8894, 
9170, 9503, 9524, etu 9603, 10245 
Experimentation 


[ Also Related 
Terms] 8612, 8767, 9381, 9421, 9683, 
9819, 10082, 10111, 10646 

Bias 8532, 8548, 9358, 


Experimenter sem 8548, 9636 


Experimenters 
Exploratory Behavior [See Also Animal 
plorato: 


Extension Workers sis deese See 
Agricultural Extension Workers! | 
Extinction 


8785, 8804, 8972, 
8978, 8991, 9164, 9168, 9175, 9183, 9186 
Extracurricular Activities [Sec Fraternity 


Membership, Sorority Membership] 

Extrasensory Percepton 8642, 8645 

Extraversion 9634, 9919, 10231 

e naci E 8835, 9505 
Anatomy nes (Eye), Reti: 

Rods (Eye)] s "wi 

Eye Contact 9468, 9522 

Бе Disorders [See Also Nystagmus) 


Eye Movements 8552, 8563, 8684, 8690, 
s 8709, 8718, 8733, 8869, 9085, 9236, 


Eysenck Personality Inventory 8599 


Face (Anatom 
Een 
9594 

Facial Features 9537 
акаа (Social) [See Social Facilita- 


Factor Analysis [See Also Item Analysi 
Rei Жусу 
, , , 9615, d 
yas aae; 9615, 9754, 9843, 

Factorial Validity 9602 
Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
Factors] 
Conditions) e [See Working 
aculty [See Educational P. 
Faure le 905 E. 8 1S 
6! 
9268, e 2, 8769, 8797, 9115, 9246, 
amily Background [See Also Fami 
Socioeconomic Level 9299, 9391, 986) 


[See Also Smiles] 


x 


Family а (see Family Thera 
Family Life [See Family Relations] Pyl 
Family Members [See Also Adopted 
Children, Fathers, Foster Children, 
Mothers, Parents, Siblings, Spouses} 
9767, 9833, 9954 
Family Planning [See Also Birth Control, 
Intrauterine Devices, Oral Contracep- 
tives, Vasectomy) 9356, 9984 
Family Relations [See Also Child Disci- 

line, Childrearing Practices, Father 

ild Relations, Marital Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parent Child 
Relations, Parental Attitudes, Parental 
Role) 9287, 9325, 9441, 9454, 9752, 9774, 
9848, 9855, 9870, 9873, 9874, 9875, 9876, 
10055, 10153, 10354, 10498 
Family Size 9290, 9855, 9870 
Family Socioeconomic Level 9875, 9888, 
10465, 10497 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Parental 
Absence) 9287, 9392, 9418, 9441, 10153 
Family y 9700, 10041, 10153, 
10157, 10161, 10172, 10180, 10193 
Fantasies (Thought Disturbances) 10214 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism) 9609, 
9758, 9765, 9777 
Farmers [See Agricultural Workers] 
Fat Metabolism [See Lipid Metabolism] 
Father Absence 9300, 9307, 9611 
Father Child Relations 9725 
Fa Beal 8890, 8905 
1, j 

Fatty Acids 9105 
Fear 8846, 9018, 9296, 9759 
Fecal Incontinence 10163 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
tion] ; 
Feedback [See Also Biofeedback, 
Knowledge of Results, Senso! red 
back, Visual Feedback] 8775, 8776, 88 
8915, 9321, 9549, 10169, 10205 10332, 
10334, 10390, 10469, 1 А 
Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] 3 
Feeding Practices [See Weaning] 
Feelings [See Emotions] 
Felonies [See 9 947, 
Female Animals 8904, 8908, 8938, $95. 
8953, 8960, 8966, 8967, 8968, 8969, 8981, 
9022, 9124, 9196, 9220 — 
Female Genitalia D Vagina] 
Female 8895 les] 
Females (Human) € Human Fema! 
Fiction [See Literature] 
Field рыш) [See Visual Field] | . 


Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 


ppe Field Dam 9630, 9643, 9658 
Fighting [See Aggressive Вена mo 


8700, 8717, 8732, 8740, 9243, 9643 
Film Strips 8916 .— 

Finger Tapping 

Fingers (Anatomy) 8653 

Finland 9878 


Fishes [See Also Carp, Electric Fishes, 
Goldfish} 8865, 9011." 9142, 9198, 9204 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement 9146 
lexion Reflex 8958 STRE 
Flooding Therapy [See Implosive The 


Fh Medicine 10030 
Folklore [See Myths] 
Folktales [See Myths] 


D 


Followup Studies 9372, 9917, 9992, 
10047, 10110, 10299, 10478, 10481, 10553 
Food Deprivation 8954, 9040, 9178, 9212, 


9223 
Food Intake [See Also Eating] 8965, 
8967, 8971, 9004, 9013, 9102, 9111, 9160, 


9178, 9189 
Forced Choice (Testing Method) 8706, 


то ond , 
Bos 10437, 10458, 10482, 10490, 10568 


10458, 10482 
Foreign Students 10568 


Forensic Psychiatry 9448, 9666, 9994 

Forgetting 8831 

Form P 8686, 8691, 

8694, 8698, 8730, 8753, 8755, 8833 

Form Classes ( ) 10512 

Form Perception [See Form And Shape 

Perception] 

Foster Children 9885 

Fowl [See Birds] 

Foxes 8902 

France 9052, 10393, 10398 

Frankness [See Honesty] 

Fraternity Membership 10487 

Free Recall 8576, 8820, 8826, 9255 

Frequency (Response) [See Response 

Frequency] 

Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 

eee) Distril Al: 
De bution [See Also Nor- 

mal Distribution] 8622 : 

Freud (Sigmund) 8557, 9618, 9649, 9650, 

9707, 10219, 10222 

Frogs 9101, 9224, 9229 

Frontal Lobe [See Motor Cortex] 

Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 

Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin Ri 

8839, 8845, 8910, 8931 
Gambling 9657 

Game Theory 9491, 10639 
Games [See Also Childrens Recreational 
Games, Prisoners Dilemma Game] 9491, 
9498, 9507, 9520, 9548, 10466 

Ganglia [See Also Basal Ganglia] 9214 
Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Nicotine] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Also Fe- 
cal Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers, Vomiting] 9919 

Gastrointestinal System [See Also Liver] 
8922, 8948, 8965 

Gastrointestinal Ulcers 8922 

Gastropods [See Mollusca] 

General Anesthetics [See Also Ether 
(Anesthetic)] 9085 
General Hospital 
Psychiatric Hospitals E 
Generalization (Cognitive) [See Cogn! 
tive Generalization] 

Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 

Generation Gap 9241, 9297, 9298, 9350, 
9368, 9439, 9444 

Genes 9741 

Genetic Disorders [See Autosome Disor- 
ders, Chromosome Disorders, Downs 
Syndrome, Phenylketonuria, Sex Chro- 
mosome Disorders] 

Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 8541, 
8933, 8934, 8935, 8936, 8937, 8938, 8939, 


8785, 8832, 


chiatric Units [See 
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8940, 8941, 9121, 9767, 9822, 9838, 9888, 


Geometry 
есер 9172, 9199 
Geriatric 


10306, 10338, 10341 
10338 


Ghettoes 9485 
Gifted 9262, 10539 
Gilles De La Ti 
10140 : 
[See Adrenal Glands, Gonads, 
Pineal Body eine Gland, Testes] 
Glucose [See Blood Sugar] 
Glue 9426 


Glycine 907: 

Goals 9474, 9498, 9877 

Goldfish 8962, 9185, 9214 
Hormones 


Government Ре 
cultural Extension Wo t 
Personnel, Army Personnel, _Commis- 
sioned NI rus isted eren per 
Mili 'ersonne! ja’ ег- 
sonnel Pol * Personnel Prison n- 


nel, Probation Officers] 9452, 9573 
Policy Making [See 


erage [See Academic 


Achievement] 8631, 10538, 


0555 
l Degrees [See Educational De- 


Great Britain 9445, 10093, 

Greece 9382 

Grief 9738, 10166, 10242 
Transportation 10632 


Ground 

e Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
10г 

Group Cohesion 9461 

Group Counseling 10270, 10277 

Cap Discussion 9487, 9681, 10029, 


xi 


Group Dynamics [See Also Grou] Cohe- 
sion, Group Discussion, Group - 
pe Group Performance, 
tructi In! 


10177 

Group Instruction 9699 

Group Participation 9475, 10459 

Group Performance 9492 

Group Problem Solving 9483, 9495, 9681 
Group See Also Mara- _ 
thon Gr y, Th 


10264, 10270, 10564 
Structure 9473, 9492, 10177 


Group 
Group Testing 10506 
Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


] 
опре (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 6 
: пне) [See Organiza- 


See Taste Percep- sA 


Gymnastic Therapy [See Recreation 


Therapy] 
G; Disorders [See Amenor: 
rhea, Menstrual Disorders] 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] | 
Habits [See Tobacco Smokin, 
8861, 8863, 8910, 8911, Ч 

8958, 9011, 9041, 9055, 9085, 9169 
Halfway Houses 10240 
See Also Н 

35, 9731, 98 
See Also Lysergic | 
escaline, Psilocy- 


nagogic 
Hallucinations] 


Acid Diethylamide, 
bin] 9400 j 
Hallacinosis [Scc Delirium Tremens] 
Haloperidol , 9084, 9117 
Hamsters 8947, 9065, 9120, 9124, 9178 
Hand (Anatomy) 8756, 9657 
Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 
[See Also Amputees, Aur- 
ally ITE Autistic Children, 
Blind, Brain Damaged, Deaf, Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Emotionally Dis- 
turbed, Idiot Savants, Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Mentally Retarded, 
Minimally Brain Damaged, Partially 
Hearing Impaired, Physically Handi- 
capped, Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
sona Mentally Retarded, Slow Lear- 
ners, Trainable Mentally Retarded, Vis- 


ually Handicap; 9885, 9924, 9928, 
10187, 10310, 10332, 10333, 10513, 
10525, 10534 

Toward) [See 


— (Attitudes. 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward)] 
ing 8763, 9758, 10528 


Happiness 8846 


Gare, ep Deme] BO 


y^ 


Haptic [See Cutaneous Sense] 
— Hashish 9095, 9390 

Head Start [See Project Head Start] 
Health [See Also Community Mental 
‘Health, Mental Health] „ 9325, 
_ 9386, 9569, 9682, 9956, 10201, 10244, 
10246, 10279, 10550, 10556, 10572, 
10574, 10575, 10580 

Health Education [See Also Drug Educa- 
tion, Sex Education] 9925 

Health Insurance 9424, 9998 

Hearing Aids 10300, 10301 A 
Hearing CORO [See Partial- 
Ту Hearing Impai 

Heart Disorders $52) 

Heart Rate 8898, 8900, 8909, 8911, 8915, 


Hemodialysis 10267, 10294, 10299, 10303 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism 9940 


. Heroin Addiction 9063, 9841, 9853, 9859, 
9862, 10093, 10094, 10117, 10142 
Heterosexuality 8900, 9638 
Heuristic Modeling 9452 
Hexobarbital 9038 
High M Diplomas [See Educational 
Degrees. 

High School Students 9410, 9457, 9941, 
10454, 10480, 10494, 10559 

High Schools 10540. 

Hi; See Also Clinical 


gher S 
Psychology Grad Training, Graduate 
Education, Graduate Psychology Educa- 
tion, Medical Education, Medical Resi- 
- dency, Psychiatric Training] 9439, 
10381, 10468, 10475 
y Safety 10637, 10638, 10641, 

10642, 10645, 1 , 10649 
Pd [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 


Hi [See Also Amygdaloid 
Во 21 8857, 8873, 8877, 8890, 8992, 
8993, 9003, 9014, 9017, 9026, 9122, 9773 
[See Personnel Selection] 
History 8566, 8918 
History of Psychology [See Also Beha- 
Viorism, Gestalt Psychology, Jungian 
2100 › Neopsychoanalytic School] 
8529, 8539, 8544, 8554, 8559, 8562, 8565, 
- 8572, 8575, 9787, 9804, 9805, 9865 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 
Home Environment 9245, 9511, 10299 
Biene 9840, 235 9878 
lomosexuality [: Also Lesbianis: 
ES Homosexuality] 9332, 9374, 9723, 


Honesty 9486 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 

‘Hormones [See Also Adrenal Medulla 
Hormones, Androgens, Corticosterone, 
E онору, Cortisone, Epinephrine, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Gonadotropic Hor- 
mones, Insulin, elatonin, Norepin: h- 
rine, Progesterone, Sex Hormones, Tes. 
tosterone, Thyrotropin] 9106, 9200 


b 
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Hospital Admission [See Also Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission] 9686, 10372 

Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 


(Institutions)] 

H 10071, 10347 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Commitment 
(Psychiatric), Hospital Admission, Hos- 
pital Discharge, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
mission, Psychiatric Hospitalization] 


Hoopltalisa Patients 9801, 9809, 9810, 
H , 9809, 9810, 
9834, 9916, 9917, 9929. 10071. 10148, 
10188, 10192, 10194, 10298, 10326, 
10344, 10345, 10346, 10356, 10372 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 9407, 9944, 10338, 10357, 10602, 
10606 


Hostility 8844, 9550, 9578, 9845, 10598 
Hot Line Services 10230, 10250, 10266 
Hue 8700 


Biological 5 8905, € 
Human Петар а [Ser Alo ед 


10449, 


Human Females 8658, 8895, 8903, 8906, 
8919, 8923, 9303, 9339, 9388, 9391, 9394, 
9416, 9428, 9432, 9449, 9509, 9511, 9516, 
9542, 9547, 9565, 9638, 9725, 9738, 9815, 
9822, 9835, 9836, 9847, 9935, 10004, 
10015, 10016, 10019, 10021, 10026, 
10029, 10048, 10050, 10053, 10062, 
10063, 10097, 10186, 10287, 10355, 10381 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information Storage 8819, 8820, 
8824, 8857, 9274, 9778 
Human Males 8899, 8900, 8916, 8925, 
9307, 9385, 9408, 9511, 9789, 9842, 9916, 
9953, 9957, 10062 
Human Migration 9418 
Human Relations Training [See Sensitivi- 
ty Training] 

luman Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
Linked ^ Developmental Differences] 
8768, 8795, 8847, 9239, 9254, 9284, 9286, 
9301, 9303, 9320, 9324, 9343, 9369, 9394, 
9401, 9417, 9443, 9479, 9506, 9508, 9511, 
9518, 9526, 9527, 9532, 9545, 9580, 9596, 


9872, 10056, 10376, 10401, 10487, 10491; 
10494, 10613, 10631, 10633 
Humanism 8535, 9712 


Humor [See Also Cartoons (Humor), 
Jokes] See 9578, 9599, 9605, 9630 


Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotoni 
Hygiene [See Health] | аш] 
Hyoscine [See Scopolamine 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [S 

9060, 9910, 
20, 10110, 10115, 1009" dora 
Dior 1 [See Parathyroid 
yperphagia 6984, 9008 
dee E 

8738 

Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 


xi 


Hypnosis 8572, 8658, 8738, 8909 
H 10017 


у 
четт [See Also Apomorphine, 
Codeine, Hexobarbital, Methaqualone, 
Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital, bar- 
bital] 9077, 10081, 10116 


Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 
H; [See Parathyroid 
Disorders) 


vemm 8986, 9005, 9009, 9024, 

, 9067, 9072, 9080, 9082 

H; Lesions 8952, 8971, 8984, 
, 9008, 9009, 9177 

Hypothermia 9002 

Hypothesis Testing [See Null Hypothesis 

Testing] 

Hk [See Anoxia] 

Hysterectomy 8981, 10097 

Hysteria 9732, 9787 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 

Conversion Neurosis] 

Hysterical Personality 9772 


Ideation [See Imagination] Р 
Identity (Ethnic) (бее Ethnic Identity] 
Identity (Personal) ES Self Concept] 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 

Idiot Savants 9895 

Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
ed 


Шо Test Psycholinguist Abil 8591, 
8601 

Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] _ 
Illominttion Ser o Photopic Stimula- 
tion, Scotopic Stimulation] 8681, n 
8687, 8700, 8725, 8726, 8742, 8746, 8749, 
8897, 9146, 9233, 9468, 10635 : 
Illusions (Perception) [See Also A: 
mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 8542, 8636, 
8638, 8690, 8691, 8701, 8707, 8708, 8718, 
8720, 8726, 8728, 8733, 8745, 8752, 8833, 
nos 9576, "iode Bod Imak] 
Image (Rod See Retinal ene 


Imagery 8738, 8750, 8772, 9938, 0070, 
10457 


Imagination 9608, 9629 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine 9075, жерге L5 9291 
Imitation (Learning) ý , , 
ipe. See Immigration] 
Immigrants mmigra 
Immigration 9265 9303, 9739, 9808 
9958 
Immunopathology [See Immunology] 
Implosive TRAN 10192 
Impotence 9844, 9859 
Imprinting 9153, 9210, 9211 
meee оо 10358 
Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 
Incidental али 9293 
tal 
vendent J 
ө (Fees). (See Fecal Inconti- 


nence] (Urinary) [See Urinary 


Incontinence] 


| 


Independence (Personality) 9598, 9952, 
10024 


"India 8565, 8587, 8933, 9333, 9387, 9606, 
9641, 9653, 9839, 9984, 10366, 10527 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 


_ ans| 
nditerence [See Apathy] 
Individual Counseling [See Individual 


ЫЕ Dillorences 8761, 8846, 8910, 


10579 
Individual Psychotherapy 10025 
Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


chotherapy] 

Individustiom [See Individuality] 
Individuality 10461 
Individualized Instruction 10404, 10426, 
10431, 10442, 10507 
Induced Abortion 9388, 9407 
Inductive Deductive Ri 
Inference] 8778, 8928, 9558 
Industrial Accidents 10643 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial 


chology 8531, 10581 
Infancy scel 


infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Neonatal 
Development] 9128, 9238, 9239, 9240 
Infants [See Also Neonates] 8744, 8980, 
9085, 9239, 9240, 9243, 9263, 9264, 9270, 
9334, 9921, 9954, 10079, 10118, 10202 
Infections [See Infectious Disorders] 

f Disorders [See Also Bacterial 
Disorders, Viral Disorders] 9984 
Inference 8814, 9260, 10576 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 

Influence (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
Sonal Influences] 
Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 


ences| 

Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 

- Information Exchange 9487, 10618 

Information Processes (Human) [See 

Cognitive Processes] 

Information (Automated) [See 

Automated Information Processin, 
formation Retrieval (Au [See 

Automated Information Retrieval] 

Information Soe (Human) [See Hu- 

man Information Storage] 

Information Theory 10217, 10218 

Information [See Also Related Terms] 

8784, 8931, 9590, 10226 

Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 

Inhibition] 

Initiation Rites 9294, 9789 

ns [See Intravenous Injections, 

Subcutaneous Injections] 

1 cg [See Also Birth Injuries, Burns] 

Tamates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

mner City [See Urban Environments] 

Innovativeness See Creativity] 

inquisitiveness [See Curiosity] 

d [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 


[See Also 


sis) 

Insects [See Ants, Cockroaches, Droso- 
phia, Moths | 
Secun" (Emotional) [See Emotional 


у] 
Teacher Education 10385, 
E 10403, 10406 
ce Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Heal Inservice Training] 
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Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Commit- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospital Admission, 
Hospital Discharge HE In- 
carceration, Psychiatric ital Admis- 
sion, Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 10110, 
10341, 10359, 1037 

9884, 


9907, 9909, 10138, ТТА 10190, 10353 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 
Institutions (Ri Care) [See Resi- 


Instructional M [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Reading Mate- 


rials] 10447 t 
Instructions [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Conditioning 


Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
I (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 


tion 
Development [See Also Lan- 
e кекирүү 9245, 9287, 9290 


Intellectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 9325, 9872, 9873, 9947, 9980, 
10465, не 


Intelligence Measures [See Also Illinois 
Test Psycholinguist Abil, Stanford Binet 


Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 8586, 8604, 8629, 9637, 


10471, 10526, 10567 

Intelli Quotient 8708, 9726, 9890, 
9892, 10234 Е 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 


Measures] д 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 


sity] 
Intentional Learning 9293 


Interaction (Interpersonal [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction 
Interaction 


(Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
(Sexual) [See Sexual Interc- 
ourse (Human)] 

Treatment Approach 
10339, 10348, 10357 
Interest Inventories 10567 
Interest Patterns 9574, 9786 
Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 
Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 9300, 9375, 9457 
Interference [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition] 8782, 9982 
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isan innovative service designed to benefit 
the individual users of psychology-related 
information. It provides a comprehensive 
literature search capability at a level of 
complexity achievable only through 
automated retrieval techniques. The 
intellectual burden for conducting an 
effective search is shared by the requester 
and APA information specialists who 
formulate specific retrieval strategies, 
augmenting vocabulary and other search 
parameters supplied by the requester. 
Experience has provided APA information 
specialists with the skills to efficiently 
interact with the automated data base 
which contains records published in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS from 1967 
through the present. 


Charges for processing PASAR requests 
are based on the amount of computer time 
required to perform a search. Typically 
these charges range from $40 to $60 and 
will not exceed $100 unless the requester is 
contacted first. The total charge fora 
search is based on its complexity and is in 
most cases unrelated to the number of 
references retrieved. For example, a 
complex search strategy involving many 
variables or limiting factors may require 
more computer time and may result in 
fewer references retrieved than a broad 
search with few limiting factors.. 


PASAR Search Request Guidelines 


The PASAR Request Form has been designed to assist you in co 
structing a comprehensive statement of your requirements. How- | 
ever, it should not restrict your input. Provide whatever other infor 
mation you feel will augment the information specialist's understand- || 
ing of your requirements. These guidelines should help to clarify ||. 
items on the Request Form. { 


ITEM 1. Narrative statement of search topic. Provide a detail 


description of the subject matter you wish to be retrieved. Please 
ingle PASAR Re- | 


avoid submitting multiple, discrete requests on a sin 
quest Form, since such cannot be processed for a single fee. Howeve 
multiple aspects of a primary subject may be requested. The distinc 
tion is illustrated in the following examples: 

Acceptable: “the effects of socioeconomic status, education - E 

level, or birth order on career motivation in women." хү 
“Career motivation” is the primary element of this request, while 
other elements serve merely to qualify or narrow the scope of this 


rather broad subject area. 
Unacceptable: “the measurement of employee attitudes con- 


cerning wages and benefits. Also desire references dealing 

with the factors that influence management decision- 

making with respect to personnel policies and procedures.“ 
Although these two topics are closely related to the design an 
administration of personnel policies and procedures, two separa! 
search strategies would have to i 
information requested, and a separate charge for 
be made. 
ITEM 2. Descriptor(s) relevant to дере 
list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of prim 
interest. Descriptors for the “acceptable” example (see Item #1) 
might include: career motivation, 
pirations. 
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relevant to independent variable(s). Provide 
ualify or narrow the scope ofthe | 
r the "acceptable" example (see 
social class, educa- 
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sarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant records. - 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 
The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


! 8327. ? Howard, В. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. *(Ohio State U ) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.* Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.-* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
Sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer? (see PA Vol 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
jn a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, they operate as punishments, (*) *(15 
ref)—' ° Journal abstract. 

1 — Record number. 


on of first-named author/editor only, 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
brackets and the language of the Original article is 
ind d in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and. bibliographic data. 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
Stracts, 1! an abstract number is unavailable at time of. 
Publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the P4 issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for ti ticle, 

8 — Summaries 


BOOK ANNOTATION 


'8328. *Chase, William С. 
Mellon U) * Visual information processing. * New 
York, NY; "Academic, *1973. *xiv, 19555 p. 
'! $17.50.— 12 Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


(Ed ). *(Carnegie- 


1 = Record number, 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four ore listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
"et al.” Succession marks (i,e., Jr, 11, 111, etc) are not 
given. 

3 — Designation of editor. 

4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

5 — Book titie: If the book is in a foreign language, the 
Original title is given followed by a translated title and 
the langugage of the book is indicated in parentheses. 

6 — Place of publication. 


7 — Publisher. 
Year of publication. 
'epagination. 
10 — Total pagination. 
11 — Price. 


12 — Text of annotation. 
BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


* 8329. *Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel A. "(Stanford U) *On the me ing of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G, Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing, New York, NY: 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. 
2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
if there are more than four, the first is listed followed 


included in the primary publication are by “et al.” Succession marks (i.e., Jr, I, III, etc) are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of rticle. not given. 
9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 3 — Affiliation of first-named author only. 
more listed. 4 — Chapter title. 
10 — Abstract source, 5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 
CONTENT CLASSI FICATION 


s that are relevant to a major 
both 


elevant 


to a major category and also to the subsectons. It is expected 


more quickly, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In addition to commonly understood 
degrees, standard statistical abbreviations, and 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records 


adrenocorticotropic hormone 
deoxyribonucleic acid 
experimenter 
el encephalogram or -graph 
extrasensory perception TE 
experiment 
intel се quotient 
lysergic acid diethylamide 
= Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


- Computer languages ап 
FORTRAN, IBM 360. 


abbreviations* 


(including all units of measurement, educational 


standard Latin and reference terms), standard 
are: 


= nonrapid eye movement 

7 rapid eye movement 

7 ribonucleic acid 

subject 

television 

United States 4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale У 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


d computer names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


= 


= Afrikaans 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 


7 Polish 


Portuguese 
Romanian 
Russian 
Slovene 
Slovak 
Spanish 
Serbo-Croatian 
Swedish 
Turkish 
Ukranian 
Yugo = Yugoslavian 


Perceptual Processes 
Auditory Perception 
Visual Perception ....-- 


Motor Processes & Performance 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


NEUROLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY ...... tet 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


Physiological Processes .... sett tttm 


Genetics 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


Drug Effects ..........- 


AND PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


ANIMAU PSYCHOLOGY senses eee exert set nt 
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Social Behavior & Family Relations 


Adult Development & Aging 
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11032 
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10651. — —— — 
Do Science, 1974(Nov), 
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"names and addresses of the 
10652. Adler, Helmut E.; Айе 
Ethel. (American Museum 
— York, NY) Past, present, 
psychology. Annals of the New 
1973(Dec), Vol 223, 184-192. 
tive psychology is very brie! 
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interaction among compara 
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Оп comparative psychology is se 
revival of the nature-nurture i 
broadening of research interests to i 
and evolution. The history of the stud) 


is discussed. The impact 


moving laboratory animal to a air of stationary outlets. | 
This system allows the connection of 2 flow-ways to the | 
blood system of a stress-free animal. 2 
10656. Clinton, LeRoy & Arter, Judith, (U Illinois) | 
program for the generation of Hudson 
Variance Index for categorical clustering performance. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 7(1), 58. i 
onnes, Bernard. (U Sherbrooke, Research Ctr | 
s, Quebec, Canada) The use of 
electronic desk computers in psychological | 
ments. Journal of Structural Learning, 1972, Vol 3(3), || 
51-72.—Describes a desk computer and its uses. Its | 
22. positions/line, йв || 
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0653. Adler, Leonore L. (John Jay С 
York) Contributions of C. Lloy 
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trolled approaches, 
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ignosing the health of comparative psychology by 
unting the number of species used in published journal 
papers is denigrated. (90 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

- 10660. William P. & Duffy, John A. (Tulane 
U) FORTRAN IV functions for calculating exact proba- 
"bilities associated with z, x^, t, and F values. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
59-60. 

_ 10661. Eisner, Donald A.; Kosick, F. Roger & Thomas, 
Janet. (Lincoln Hosp, Bronx, NY) Investigators' in- 
—structions and experimenters’ misrecording of ques- 
“tionnaire data. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(3), 1278.—12 undergraduates were required to score 
juestionnaire data which had been provided by other Ss. 
esults suggest that E misrecording effect is minimal 
- regardless of the investigator's instructions. 

- 10662. Firsoff, V. A. Life and quantum physics. 
Parapsychology Review, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 5(6), 11-16. 
—Argues against a mechanistic view of life and presents 
numerous examples which conform best to the assum 

ы tion of some type of “ghost in the machine." (26 ref) 
10663. Friedman, Richard C.; Richart, Ralph M.; 
— Vande Wiele, Raymond L, & Stern, Lenore О. (Eds.). Sex 
| differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
— Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p.—Presents a collection of 24 
| theoretical and empirical conference papers on sex 
- differences in psychological functioning, physiological 
| processes, and social systems. Topics iode the effects 
of hormones on the development of behavior, stress and 
early life experience in nonhumans, early mother-child 
interactions 1n humans, gender identity and transsexual- 
‘ism, sex differences in aggression and adaptation, and 
perspectives on psychoendocrine differences. 

10664. Friendly, Michael L. (York U, Toronto, 
-Ontario, Canada) Computer processing of free recall 
| data: Program RECALL. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 47-50.— Describes a 
rogram for comprehensive analysis of data from free- 
‚ recall experiments which scores each S's recall protocols, 
| calculates main effects and interaction means for 
perimental factors, and provides a variety of other 
analyses, such as serial position curves and probabilities 
f item recall. (15 ref) 

10665. Gilbert, Albin R. An essay on the history of 
Asian psychology. Psychologia: An International Journal 
of Psychology in the Orient, 1974(Sep), Vol 17(3), 
21-125.—Like Western psychology, Asian psycholo 
developed a scientific nicthodology introspectively. 
undamental to the Eastern personality model is 
nscious awareness. Since Asian psychology aims at 
heightening and illuminating personality, it would be 
© psychagogy."—R. D. Nance. 
Philip H. (Montage 


З 


contrasts the study of behavi 
_ study of behavior in natural 


GENERAL 


research. The definition of the terms "ethology" and 
"comparative psychology" have a different history from 
that of the content they label. While both disciplines 
study animal behavior, man is the central concern of 
both. The logical principles of the comparison of the 
species existed before the acceptance of the theory of 
evolution. Thus, despite differences, comparative psy- 
chology and ethology are also much alike. (17 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

10667. Haney, Jack N.; Sewell, William R.; Edelstein, 
Barry A. & Sartin, Harry H. (Memphis & Shelby County 
Community Mental Health Ctr, Tennessee) A portable, 
inexpensive, walkie-talkie-type ‘‘bug-in-the-ear.” Behav- 
ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 
7(1), 19-20.—Describes a device for use in behavior 
modification training and treatment, consisting of an 
inexpensive walkie-talkie and a miniature earphone and 
plug. The advantages of the system are discussed relative 
to more sophisticated, expensive, and less mobile sound 
systems. 

10668. Hartley, Alan A. (Florida International U) A 
procedure and a program for the trial-by-trial identifica- 
tion of hypotheses in concept learning. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
51-53.—Reviews techniques for pps information 
processing and describes on algorithm which identifies 
the S's hypothesis on each trial of a concept-learning 
task. The algorithm operates on classifications of the 
entire stimulus population. A computer program has 
been prepared to execute the algorithm. 

10669. Helmer, R. J. (Trinity U) Modulator and filter 
circuits for EEG biofeedback. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 15-18.—Presents 
inexpensive designs for 2 components of a 2-channel, 
signal-processing EEG biofeedback system and for 
various experimental configurations of this equipment 
suitable for student projects, demonstrations, or Te- 
search. 

10670. Hofmann, Richard J. (Miami U) A program for 
latent partition analysis. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 56. 

10671. Klopfer, Peter H. (Duke U) Does behavior 
evolve? Annals of the New York Academy of Sciens 
1973(Dec), Vol 223, 113-119.—Questions the logic 0 
eppiying evolutionary concepts to behavior changes. 
Similarities between ‘organisms can be due to conver 
gence as well as to kinship. In addition, this sort of logic 
assumes that there exists a highly constrained relation 
ship between an act and the structures that subserve 1t- 
As a result, behavior is linked to genetics, at best an 
oversimplification. The step from structure to behavior 

enerally entails a further loosening of the coupling 

tween gene and end product. Thus, while little сад. 

gained from extrapolations from one species to another 
Ag ocak Mychology can be useful in specifying va 1 
the ecological factors and the evolutionary accidents At 
have provided the significant constrainis on partic а, 
behavior patterns. Only when this has been accor 
plished for a wide range of species will generalization 
applicable to others emerge. (20 ref)—R. S. Albin. ] 

10672. Kreft, Lev. [Erich Fromm's theory of love; 
(Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, 131-137.—Fromm? 
theory of love is discussed first within the framework О 
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Fromm’s eclecticism, then within the context of dialecti- 
cal materialism. It is emphasized that Fromm’s premise 
of man’s separation from nature and other people caused 
him to neglect the role of work, leading him to 
psychologism. (Slovenian & English summaries)—S. 
Slak. 

10673. Krushinskii, L. V. (Moscow State U, Lab of the 
Pathophysiology of Higher Nervous Activity, USSR) 
Problems of comparative psychology. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 77-83. 
—Describes the types of behavior studied by compara- 
tive methods. Relevant research is cited. Comparative 
studies concerning simple operant food reflexes show 
that there is no direct relationship between the latency of 
reflex formation, its stability, and the phyletic level of the 
species. Research concerning instinctive behavior has 
studied the evolution of building activity in birds and 
insects. Comparative physiological studies confirm Dar- 
win's view of the evolution of behavior. Adaptive 
behavior and extrapolatory ability has been studied 
comparatively. Reasoning ability has been more funda- 
mentally changed in the process of the evolution of 
higher nervous activity than any other behavior. This 
conclusion is based on studies with dogs, dolphins, 
monkeys, fish, reptiles, rats, and birds. Thus, compara- 
tive psychology has produced much data elucidating the 
penere. rules of the evolution of various features of 

ehavior. (47 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10674. Lapointe, Francois H. (Tuskegee Inst) A 
selected bibliography on the existential and phenome- 
nological psychology of G. Marcel & Paul Ricoeur. 
Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol 
4(1), 363-373. 

10675. Le Unes, Arnold. (Texas A&M U) Contrib- 
utions to the history of psychology: XIX. A review of 
selected aspects of texts in child psychology. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1291-1298.—À review 
of 16 child psychology textbooks indicates that (a) 96 
journal articles published prior to 1950 were cited in 3 or 
More texts; (b) these articles were found in various 
journals, although 2 dominated; (c) articles by “classi- 
cal” authors were included; and (d) there was variation 
in reverence for the past and for bibliography. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10676. Le Unes, Arnold. (Texas A&M U) Contrib- 
utions to the history of psychology: XX. A review of 
selected aspects of texts in abnormal psychology. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1319-1326. 
—A review of 12 textbooks indicates that (a) certain 
journals dominated in publishing “classic” articles, with 
4 of them originating from medical o! i 
publications; (b) childrens disorders and functional 
psychoses were prominent themes; (С) texts varied in 
their treatment of developments in abnormal psycholo- 
D: and (d) certain texts included more of the “classics” 
than others. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 

10677. Lifton, Robert J. On death and the continuity 
of life: A “new” paradigm. History of Childhood 
Quarterly: The Journal of Psychohistory, 1974(Spr), Vol 
1(4), 681-696.—Based on Death in Life, the author's 
Studies of Hiroshima, a new paradigm of human 

ehavior is proposed: a process of “psychic numbing” as 
à consequence of modern techno ogical violence and 


absurd death. The Freudian (Victorian era) paradigm of |) 
repression of sexuality is contrasted with the overwhelm- (| 
ing difficulties surrounding death that confront modern — 
man. Psychic numbing contributes to the cessation of the | | 
"formative process," the impairment of man’s essential J] 
mental function of symbol-formation or symbolization: |) 
These concepts are then applied to a constellation of — 
psychological issues such as mental disturbance. (1 p ref) 
—J. Carlson. 

10678. Lynch, James J. (Fordham U) Use. of a 
generalized analysis of variance program in repeated || 
measures designs having unequal grou 2 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), | 
54-56. Xm 
Gary L. (U Manitoba, Winnipeg, — 
behavior modification: A com: - 
1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), | 
378-381.—Argues that there is more than one version of | | 
what behavior modification is all about. The different _ Ы 


without clarifying which version is being discussed may | 
particular brands ol 


(French abstract)—Journal 


behavior modification. 
abstract. Я 
10680. Noble, Clyde Е. (U Georgia) Philosophy - 


science in contemporary psychology. Psychological | 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1239-1246.—Argues that | 
behavioral scientists should be principally engaged іп 
rforming inductions, deriving deductions, and formu- . 
lating and testing hypotheses. Adopting Peircean termi- | 
nology, the activities of induction, deduction, and . 
abduction are analyzed and interrelated. It is suggested 
that the development of psychology might be accelerated 
b ing more attention to the hypothetical nature of 
scientific nowledge.—Journal abstract. | 
10681. Pecter, Richard. (Dartmouth Coll) Subroutine 
for ting all permutations of N integers. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 70), 


57. 

10682. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Rockefeller U, New York, 
NY) The comparative approach to physiological psy- 
chology. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1973(Dec), Vol 223, 51-64.—Asserts that the physiologi- 
cal approach to the study of the mechanisms that 
underlie behavior has been too little influenced by the ` 
comparative method. This may be due to the effect of 
neurophysiology on physiological psychology in that 
neurophysiological methods select animals to study on 
the basis of convenience, availability, cost, and relevant 
technology. Another tendency in physiological psycholo- 
gy is the attempt to study pure, uncontaminated stimuli 
instead of natural ones. Higher levels of complex 
organization are thus missed. The main thrust of 
traditional physiological psychology has been to search 
out commonalities, to somehow gloss over differences, - 
and to delineate similarities. The comparative approac P 
contrasts with this in its emphasis on both similarities 
and differences in behavior and physiology The tradi- 
tional approach thus ignores the usefulness inherent in à - 
broader and comparative analysis.—R. S. Albin. 
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10683. Pieper, William J. & Pinkus, Allen L. (Applied 
Science Assoc, Denver, CO) Computer-generated troub- 
“leshooting trees: The program. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 180-181. 
| 10684. Pitz, Gordon F. (Southern Illinois U, Carbon- 
dale) Building a programming language for a small 
omputer: Reinventing the wheel. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 42-46: 
| —Describes SP-12, a language for a PDP-12 computer, 
“showing how a special-purpose language can be con- 
~ structed from a set of machine-language subroutines that 
are called by a simple interpreter. Preliminary translation 
of the source program into binary code, using an 
- assembler, greatly increases the aem of the interpreter. 

С 10685. Rogo, D. Scott. Demonic possession and 
rapsychology. Parapsychology Review, 1974(Nov-Dec), 
_ Vol 5(6), 18-24.—Surveys selected possession cases 


“psychic ability, or due to suggestion. Although all 


these possible explanations are related to possession, 
they do not fit the facts as well as a demonic theory. (23 

ref)—P. F. Grim. 
10686. Rose, Steven P. & Rose, Hilary. (Open U, 
Bletchley, England) “Do not adjust your mind, there is a 
fault in reality": | in neurobiology. Cognition, 
1973, Vol 2(4), 479—502.— Discusses the possible sources 
of silet ac input into science in general and examines 
а particular group of sciences neuro! iology, for evidence 
“of the role of ideology. Reductionist ideology in 
neurobiology, in particular, is explored. (French summa- 
- ry) (45 ref) 

10687. Rus, Vojan. [Fromm's and Scheler’s 
nthropology.] (Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, 103-130. 


including problems related to psychology. (Slovenian & 
— English summaries) 

‚ 10688. Russell, Roger W. (Flinders U South Australia, 
edford Park) On the definition of d 


Cole, B. К. 

City U New York) What is a "schedule Аш СО 
Biological Science, 

l.—Discusses the term 


ponse contingent 
a rule to identify the 
е case of noncontingent 


GENERAL 


of reinforcement. Other terminological ambiguities 
discussed are "reinforcement" and “intermittency.” A 
resolution of these problems will necessarily involve the 
procedures of noncontingent reinforcement and the 


parameter of reinforcement — probability.—Journal . 
abstract. 
10690. Enno & Huth, Wolfgang. (U 


Frankfurt, W Germany) [The relevance of experimental 
non-zero-sum games.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsy- 
chologie, 1974, Vol 5(3), 167-183.— Discusses the rele- 
vance of experimental social psychology, using the non- 
zero-sum game as a paradigm. The games of Prisoner's 
Dilemma, Chicken, and Maximizing Differences are 
described. Different approaches and conceptualizations 
of economic-mathematical game theory and social-psy- 
chological game research are explored with reference to 
the dilemma of individual vs collective rationality. The 
utility that the players assign to the features of the game 
is crucial for interpreting the effects of both organismic 
and situational variables. The question of relevance is 
discussed in terms of recognizing and evaluating theory 
and method in social psychology. (40 ref)—English 
abstract. 

10691. Scott, J. P. (Bowling Green State U, Ctr for 
Research on Social Behavior) The organization of 
comparative psychology. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 7-40.—The 
principal function of comparative psychology is to 
establish the generality of behavioral phenomena. This 
approach enables one to ascertain those processes Or 
qualities that are basic and important to all life. It is 
suggested that this methodology has been perverted, а 
perversion somewhat explained by the history of its use 
in psychology. The period from 1890 to modern times 1$ 
described from this viewpoint. 2 trends are discerned: (а) 
the tendency to dichotomize social factors and to insist 
that there are only 2 classes of causes, when the 
possibility exists that there are many classes; and (b) the 
tendency to insist that theoretical causal factors are 
mutually exclusive, when they are obviously mutually 
interactive. The major drawback to subdivisions с 
comparative psychology (e.g, behavior genetics an d 
comparative social psychology) is the artificiality ап 
arbitrariness they engender in research. However, ee 
comparative evolutionary and developmental русс 
By can be seen as unifying. The latter is explicate 
through a description of the development of behavior In 


‘the dog. Sensory, motor, learning, and patterned behav- 


ior are reported. (111 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10692. Shapiro, S. 1.; Gregory, Judith; Allman, Toney 
& Yoshimura, Emogene К. (U Hawaii) The psychology 
and sociology of science: A bibliography. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 1 Js 

10693. Stacey, William D.; Weissmuller, Johnny ^ 
Barton, Bruce В, & Rogers, C. R. (US Air Force Hume 
Resources Lab, Lackland, TX) СОРАР: Control ca 
Specifications for the UNIVAC 1108. US AFHRY 
Technical Report, 1974(Oct), No 74(84), 204 p.—Presene 
control card writeups for the 34 main programs in s 
UNIVAC 1108 version of СОРАР, a highly interact 
System of computer routines for analyzing, organizing, 
and reporting occupational information. 
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10694. Stewart, Robert A. (Massey U, Palmerston 
North, New Zealand) States of human realization: Some 
physiological and psychological correlates. Psychologia: 
An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1974(Sep) Vol 17(3), 126-134.—Defines the basic 
purpose of all psychotherapy as the maximization of 
human happiness. Systems for promoting self-realization 
have come from both the West and the East. 2 Eastern 
systems, in the Zen tradition and the Hindu Yoga 
meditative tradition, are attracting interest in the West. 
Some of the physiological, psychological, and social 
research on transcendental meditation are examined. 
Recent work in training people to produce subjective 
states of mind, and some of the correlates of states of 
“human realization,” are discussed. (33 ref)—R. D. 
Nance. 

10695. Tack, Werner H. (U Saarlandes, W Germany) 
[Two theorems on the construction of three-person 
games with nonempty core.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Sozialpsychologie, 1974, Vol 5(3), 184—188.— Discusses 
assumptions necessary to test deviations of actual 
behavior from that defined by game theory as rational 
behavior in 3-person games. Theoretical assumptions 
about rational behavior in the division of winnings are 
offered, and the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the construction of games testing these assumptions are 
specified.—English abstract. 

10696. Tarbox, Raymond. Exhaustion psychology and 
Sartre's The age of reason. American Imago, 1973(Spr), 
Vol 30(1), 80-96.— Describes characteristics of "scream- 
boomerang-exhaustion literature": The Omnipotent 
Scream of Rage, The Boomerang of One’s Never 
Silenced Scream of Rage, The Exhausted Body, and The 
Torporous World of the Fetal Hero. A number of 
examples from contemporary fiction are cited. In 
particular, the characters and events of J. P. Sartre’s The 
Age of Reason are examined and interpreted in the light 
of these ideas. Mathieu, the central figure, is “an 
individual left waiting,” unable to make a commitment 
to any destiny. As a “scream hero” under great 
exhaustion he is incapable of identifying with the 
treacherous and time-controlling and exhausting mother 
or father. The other persons in the book are discussed in 
the light of Mathieu's self-destructiveness.—R. S. Albin. 

10697. Turnbull, Allen A. (Carleton U, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Replication in psychology, or If it 
happens once, will it happen again? Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 179. 

10698. Tyler, C. William & Raibert, Marc. (Northeast- 
Ыр U) Generation of random-dot ngs. 
деа: Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), 

ol 7(1), 37-41.—Stereopratings are an extension of 
pants stimulation to the Cyclopean domain (à method 
9 Stereoscopic presentation of stimuli in the absence of 
рр ponding monocular information). A program for 
d E ү тошо of random-dot stereogratings 15 described, 

ith discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 

the program. 
OR ана Veijo & Lehtié, P. K. (U Helsinki, 
du microphotometer for measuring luminance 
msn ions on a CRT. Behavior Research Methods & 
Сана, entation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 29-33.—Notes that 
e-ray tubes (CRTs) are convenient devices for 
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cognitive 
range of 


ts and 
intelligence and emotions are a result of external and 
internal processes; and ши his emphasis on a social 
ethic for psychology, are all discussed to explain his 
influence on psychologists and philosophers, especi 
Marxist ones. (24 ге)—4. H. Alawi. 

10701. Wallon, Henri. Psychology and dialectical 
materialism. International Journal of Mental Health, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 
tical materialism provides the normal base and guiding. 
principles for the science of psychology. Marxist dialec- 
tics have made psychology a natural and human science 
and have enabled it to comprehend the organism and its 
ever-changing environment as a single, unified whole in 
constant interaction. The division between consciousness 
and things that spiritualism has sought to impose on the 
universe has been abolished, and Marxist dialectics 
provides psychology with a tool for explaining and 
studying individual havior.—A. H. Alawi. 

10702. Welford, A. T. (Ed). (U Adelaide, SA, 
Australia; Man under stress. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. 

10703. Wiesenthal, David 
Ontario, Canada) Reweaving deception's tangled web. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 326-336. 
— Reviewed recent trends in social psychological re- 
search toward greater use of field settings and unobtru- 
sive measurement. 4 major issues relating to this problem. 
were identified: (a) the general public may be more 
intolerant of being used as research Ss than are college 
students; (b) disguised observation may tend to aggra- 
vate a post- Watergate concern over invasion of privacy; 
(c) greater harm to participants in some field research 
may be likely because laboratory control is greatly 
lacking; and (d) because concern with revealing social 
psychology data to the public may jeopardize future 
research, scant feedback is provided to participants. 
(French abstract) (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10704. Williams, 
West Regional Lab for 
opment, Los Alamitos, CA) 
tation for presenting luminous 
in a nonverbal auditory serial 


cues 
position task. Behavior 


53: 10694-10704 _ 


David B. & Shelton, Chris. (South 
Educational Research & Devel- _ 
A procedure and instrumen- - 


hy: 


75-79.— Contends that dialec- _ 


L. (York U, Downsview, 2 


N 
$ 
4 


с] 


- 53: 10704-10714 
Ex Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
| 23-25.—Describes the experimental use of a luminous 
. numeric sapiy to pou response cues in a forced- 
choice recall task for nonverbal auditory (pitch) se- 
uences. A description of the response cue display 

CD) constructed for this purpose and triggered by a 3- 

bit binary configuration of sine-wave logic tones is 
- included. 

10705. Wong, Paul T.-P.; Roach, Tom & Osborne, 
Bruce. (Trent U, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) A 
sand-digging apparatus for rats. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 34-36. 
—Describes an apparatus which permits automatic 
recording of the topography of sand digging. Research 
carried out to evaluate the apparatus indicates that time 
in sand contact was better correlated with the amount of 
sand displaced than frequency of contact and that a 
sand-and-iron-filing mixture had no suppressive effect 
on sand digging as compared to normal sand. 

10706. Zeigler, H. P. (Hunter Coll, City U New York) 
The problem of comparison in comparative psychology. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 223, 126-134.—Describes 2 rationales for the 
scientific study of animal behavior. One rationale is that 
since all living things are phyletically related, animals 
may be justifiably studied in the hope that they will 
clarify the causal mechanisms that underlie supposedly 
homologous behaviors in man by the fact that these 
animals exhibit human structural or functional patterns 
in considerably less complex form. Often then, the 

- behavior of animals is of interest only insofar as they 

exemplify human processes such as learning, memory, or 
aggression. The 2nd rationale views the evolutionary 
process as having produced an almost endless series of 
variations upon relatively few basic themes. Thus, the 
use of this approach in research results in the study of 
the similarities and differences among species—the study 
of comparative psychology. The research and theoretical 
implications of these 2 methodologies are detailed. (20 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


10707. Bakeman, Roger; Helmreich, Robert & 
. Wilhelm, John. (U Texas, Austin) The Life History 
Questionnaire (LHQ): Il. Description and applications. 
- Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 


ү 10708. Fee, F. (Belfast Education & Library Board, 
Northern Ireland) An analysis of two dia ti Я 
E The V ronis and the І.Т.Р.А. Irish гануна 
Я in). Vol 2(3), 176-182,—Facti 

presented by the respective саи 
урен Test of Visual 
the nois Test of Psycholingui: ti iliti 
get hard inguistic Abilities (ITPA), 
indicate that while the structure of the DTVP conforms 


. 10709. Holt, Robert R. (New York U, Resear: 
for Mental Health) Clinical and statistical е ы 
and prediction: How not to Survey its literature. Catalog 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 
178-179. 

10710. Seidenstücker, Gerhard & Seidenstücker, Ellen, 
(U Regensburg, W Germany) [Contributions to a 
computer evaluation of the Thematic Achievement 
Motivation Test by Heckhausen.] (Germ) Psychologische 
Beitrage, 1974, Vol 16(1), 68-92.—Reviews the present 
state of research on computer scoring of H. Heckhau- 
sen's test. The correlation between the scoring by experts 
and computer on the test variable Hope of Success was 
78 and on Fear of Failure was .53. Needed improve- 
ments in present computer programs are discussed with 
special reference to the linguistic approach of generative 
semantics. (French summary) (30 Enis summary. 

10711. Shalit, Benjamin. Type of display of 
assessment scales and distribution of responses. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
1100-1102.—Ss marked their assessment of a neutral and 
of an emotionally loaded question on identical scales, 2 
vertical and 2 horizontal, with the 0-point at top, bottom, 
right, or left. The distribution of responses to the 
emotional question was significantly greater on a vertical 
scale with the 0-point at the top and is discussed in terms 
of scanning as affected by anchor point. 


Test Construction & Validation 


10712. Heim, A. W.; Watts, K. P. & Simmonds, V. (U 
Cambridge, Psychological Lab, England) AH 2 and AH 
3: Parallel tests of reasoning. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 65(4), 493—503.— Discusses 
tests AH 2 and AH 3, group tests of reasoning with 
several features usually associated with individual tests 
of intelligence. In the course of standardizing the 2 tests, 
several widely accepted findings have been confirmed, 
notably male superiority on numerical questions, female 
superiority on verbal questions, and the greater variance 
found generally among males than females. 2 Foris 
results are also noted: (a) the data do not support the 
suggestion, often made by teachers and other education" 
ists, that girls tend to excel boys around 10-12 yrs of age 
owing to their earlier physical and mental maturation. 
to be rejoined, or surpassed, by the boys in their early 
teens; (b) it seems well worth while incorporating 
pictorial items in a group test of reasoning, intended В 
Cover a wide age range. It is suggested that this OF A 
item enables the younger (and the less able) to show 06 
strength in an area usually neglected in group tests, am 
it proves to be a task in which they delight.—Journa 
abstract. ies.] 

10713. Holm, Kurt. [Theories of question bate 
(Germ) Kölner Zeitscrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsye Ө, 
ogie, 1974(Jun), Vol 26(2), 316—341.— Presents а model i 
deren batteries and discusses their theoretical aspec*: 

геј 

. 10714. Jager, Reinhold. (Otto-Selz-Inst für ue 
gie und Erziehungswissenschaft, Staudenweg, itical 
many) [Observations on the standard scale of cT! Y 
differences.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20 to 
165-168.—Examines “differentiability,” a criterion. 
evaluate tests to be used in conjunction with objective 
reliability, and validity. “Differentiability” refers to ^ 
number of meaningful cut-off points of a scale. It "ihe 
function of the type of reliability considered and of 
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his reliability across different populations 
and subpopulations exhibiting different scores on the 
scale to be evaluated. rf. 

10715. Johansson, Charles B. (National Computer 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Counseling Psychology, 
roughout the history 

Blank (SVIB), the 
samples to represent an 
e an adequate in- 
for the developmen 
SVIB. 6 in-general samples 

the years to fit different 
e SVIB. In the present study 20 
us scales were used to measure 
mong the 6 in-general 
trikingly similar, 


| samples. Journal of 
1975(Mar), Vol 22(2), 113-116.—Th 
of the Strong Voc 
n of "in-general" 
has been of concern becaus 
general sample is necessary 
occupational scales for the 
have been generate 
developments of th 
experimental homogeneo 
the similarities and differences а: 
Пу, all samples were s 
differences appearing between m: 
—Journal abstract. 


ational Interest 


samples. Genera 
with the greatest 
female in-general samples. 
10716. Kristof, Walter. (U Hai 
Sozialwissenschaften, W Germany) 
bility and true score variance from a sp! 
three arbitrary parts. Psychom 
39(4), 491—499.—Ргеѕе 
reliability of а test whic 
The parts do not have to sa 
like parallelism or r-equivale 
homogeneous in content (ie., 
linearly related and if sample s 
method will give the precise valu 
parameter. If the homogeneity condition i: 
underestimation will typically result. 
estimate will always be 
a and L. Guttman’s ( 
same data are used. An appli 
presented by way of illustration. 
same test are analyzed. The new m! 
bly stable reliability estimates 
y the theory. One deviating у; 
by a certain unsuspected pecul 
ition. Both coefficient a and A; 
same discovery.—Journal abstract. 
A 10717. Kroger, Rolf O. & Turn 
nrbe Ontario, Canada) Invalidity 
А е case of ће ММРІ. Journal of Со 
Fovehalogy, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 48-55 
pothesis that Ss fake personali 
Specific social role, rather than by resp 
ersonality constructs, and that suc 
es elected by validity s 
| н ergraduates were able to repr 
е MMPI profile of an Air Force 
à creative artist. The latter Was 
Inaccurate conception of the artist 
10 of 21 Ss in Exp 
of the artist role, they sui 


mburg, Seminar für 
Estimation of relia- 
lit of a test into 
1974(Dec), Vol 
thod of estimating the 
h has been divided into 3 parts. 
tisfy any statistical criteria 
nce. If the parts are 
if their true scores are 
ize is large) then the 
e of the reliability 


at least as accurate as coefficient 


1945) lower bound A; 


7 different splits of the 
ethod yields remarka- 


iarity of the test compos- 
would not have led to the 


bull, William. (U 
of validity scales: 
nsulting & Clinical 


onding in terms of 
le faking cannot 
cales. In. Exp iB 


officer but not that of 


role. However, when 


II were given an ассша' 
icceeded in repr 
t detection as W 


MMPI artist profile withou! 
ided that the Ss possess an 


favor the h - x 
ypothesis, provi 
accurate conception of the role to be simul 
—Journal abstract. 
10718. MacDonald, A. P. (West Vir 


inia U) Instru- 
mental and terminal values: Some бен dd 


Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 6: 
Vol 4, 123. f 
10719. Smith, Kent W. (Princeton U) Forming 
composite scales and estimating their validity through 
factor analysis. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), Vol 53(2),. 
168-180.—Suggests that when forming а scale throu; 
factor analysis and evaluating it with D. R. Heise and G. 
W. Bohrnstedt’s (1970) validity index, rho, the factor _ 
analysis should include the indicators of only one —- 
construct. If these variables are optimally weighted 
through least-squares regression, rho is the mul tiple 
correlation of the factor with the measured variables. An 
often tenuous assumption underlies the use of tho to 
correct a scale’s correlations for invalidity and error. 
Although useful, rho is not a substitute for external 
validation. Maximizing rho is a better criterion. for 
selecting weights of variables than is maximizing, Heise 
and Bohrnstedt's reliability index. (22 ref)—Journai 
abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


10721. Bernhardson, Clemens S. (U Saskatchewan, _ 
Saskatoon, Canada) Empirical Type 1 error rates for two / 
methods of testing simple main effects. Catalog of — 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 
179-180. 
10722. Berry, Kenneth J.; Martin, Thomas W. & 
Olson, Keith F. (Colorado State U) Testing theoretical 
theses: A PRE statistic. Social Forces, 1974(Dec) — 
Vol 532). 190—196.— Departures from statistical inde- Д 
ndence are conjoined with an assessment of predictive — 
i fficient of association for nominal-level 


a proportional reduction in error (PRE) measure and 
consistent with research hypotheses 0! 
Measurement assumptions and ope! 
of the measure, W ich is termed 
definitional and сощ utational formulae are derived 
from classical probability theory, comparisons with other 
relevant statistics are made, and the test of significance is 
shown to be the traditional chi-square test Journal 


assumption and J. Chumbley’s (see PA, Vol 44:3102) 


redictions of behavior in experimental situations in 
which the stimulus presented to an S on any trial is 
randomly selected and independent of that presented on 
any other trial. In addition, each model makes predic- 
tions at an intermediate Jevel (Level 2) about perform- 


ance on successive trials with specific $ 
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presented. At Level 2, each model falsely predicts zero 
probabilities for particular response patterns when stated 
_ stimulus sequences are used. Fewer such problems arise 

with the HM than with the l-element model. Minimum 

squared error fits of 1 set of experimental data show 

relatively good correspondence of predictions and 
_ Observations when a Chumbley model with different 
saliences for different hypotheses is employed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10724. Cramer, Elliot M. (U North Carolina) The 
relation between Rao's paradox in discriminant analysis 
- and regression analysis. Multivariate Behavioral Re- 

search, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 99-107.—C. R. Rao (1952) 
— has commented on an apparent paradox in discriminant 
analysis in which 2 variables discriminate the groups 
when used separately but not when used in combination. 
It is shown that there is an exact relationship between 
this and the paradoxes in regression analysis. An 
expression for the F statistic in discriminant analysis is 
given in terms of the average of squares of г values to 
clarify this relationship.—Journal abstract. 

10725. Cunningham, James P. & Shepard, Roger N. 
(U California, San Diego) Monotone mapping of 
Similarities into a general metric shape. Journal o, 
Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 335-363. 
—Describes and tests a method of maximum variance 
nondimensional scaling that transforms similarity meas- 
ures into distances that meet just 3 conditions: (a) they 
exactly satisfy the metric axioms; (b) they are, as nearly 
as possible, monotonically related to the similarity 
measures; and (c) they have maximum variance possible 
under the 2 preceding conditions. By achieving an 
appropriate balance between the last 2 conditions, one 
can determine the true underlying distances and the 
form of the unknown monotone function relating the 

similarity measures to those distances without assuming 
that the underlying space has any particular Euclidean, 
Minkowskian, or even dimensional structure. The 
. method appears to have potential applications to studies 
of stimulus generalization and the structure and process- 
ing of semantic information. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10726. Doignon, J. P. & Falmagne, J. C. (U Brussels, 
. Belgium) Difference measurement and simple scalabili- 

ty with restricted solvability. Journal of Mathematical 
pem CUM Vol 11(4), 473-499, 

E й inski, M. L.; Norris, J. M.; Chmura, J. T. 
& Edwards, C. B. (Commonwealth Scientific & Industrial 

“Research Organization, Canberra, ACT, Australia) 
Repeatability of principal components in samples: 
Normal and non-normal data sets compared. Multivari- 
ate Behavioral Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 109-117. 
—Demonstrates, using arguments based on Monte Carlo 
methods, that if there is enough meaningful structure in 
the population, then Principal components analysis 
(PCA) of samples of behavior data with multivariate 
 nonnormal distribution may provide answers relative to 

the *true population principal components of compara- 


^ ошу to РСА of samples of multivariate normal 
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es to let n stimuli be linearly ordered by a physical 
attribute and to consider that an individual's "more 
than" relation be based on perceived attribute values, 
Assuming that the individual's relation agrees with the 
linear order and is an interval order, the present study 
examines the extent to which ordered pairs in the linear 
order but not in the interval order (due to nondetection 
of "small" differences) can be correctly identified on the 
basis of the interval order alone. Different methods of ` 
constructing strict weak orders from interval orders are 
compared by the degree of agreement with the underly- 
ing linear order. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10729. Hakstian, A. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Brief report: Asymmetric simplicity criteria for 
orthogonal factor transformation. Multivariate Behavior- 
al Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 119-125.— Discusses 
the notion of column simplicity in a factor pattern matrix 
and shows that the varimax procedure is only one way of © 
operationalizing this notion. A general central-moment 
simplicity criterion is introduced, and the special cases of 
this formulation that indicate asymmetry are shown to 
have logical appeal in a constraint-free factor transfor- 
mation context. Results of implementing these criteria — 
with data, however, suggest that, in the case of — 
orthogonal rotation, the considerable constraints render 
solutions based on various special cases of the general 
criterion quite similar to one another.—Journal abstract. 

10730. Hakstian, A. Ralph & Abell, Robert A. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A further com: 
parison of oblique factor transformation methods. 
Psychometrika, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(4), 429-444.4 роти | 
nent oblique transformation techniques—promax, C. № 
Harris and H. F. Kaisers (see PA, Vol 39:9008) 
procedure, biquartimin, and direct oblimin—are ke 
ined and compared. Additionally, 2 newly develope 
[ейге falling into the category designated as o 
II by Harris and Kaiser, are presented and included 5 
the comparisons. The techniques are compared in light 
of their Feedo from bias in the interfactor соте 
and in their ability to yield clear simple structures, o : 
many data sets—some constructed and some ra) 
ing widely in terms of number of variables and wd 4 
factorial complexity, and clarity of the hyperplane 
Results are discussed, and implications for practice 
noted.—Journal abstract. а nk 

10731. Hoffmann, Gisbert. [Comparison of Fate 
ordering by instructors and by participants at prift 
officers training school, Hamburg.] (Germ) zd d 
für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 197. A 
21(4), 546-563.—During the last session of an О K 
training course 18 instructors and 412 students us 
ranked all participants in the course, producing 166175. 
orders. Correlations between the rank order О in 
instructor and the mean of the participants resulte = 
Spearman r, of .86 and a Kendall coefficient © 
w = .705. The correlation r, was independent o f the 
number of participants and relatively independent и 
instructor. (English & French summaries)—"- 
Koppitz. uta- 

10732. Hofmann, Richard J. (Miami U) The compa 
tion of regression estimate factor scores for singu 4 
and nonsingular data. Behavior Research Methods 
Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 56. 
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10733. Hubert, Lawrence. (U Wisconsin) A note on 
Freeman's measure of association for relating an 
ordered to an unordered factor. Psychometrika, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(4), 517-520.—Within the context of a 
contingency table, the relationship between Le. 
Freeman's (1965) measure of association @ and the 
asymmetric association measures developed by R. H. 
Somers (see PA, Vol 38:1579) is described. The 0 
coefficient is appropriate for a contingency table in 
which the levels of one factor are ordered and the levels 
of the other factor are unordered; the indices defined by 
Somers are usually used when the levels of both factors 
are ordered, and one is assumed to be the independent 
factor.—Journal abstract. 

10734. Hunter, John E. & Cohen, Stanley H. (Michi- 
gan State U) Correcting for unreliability in nonlinear 
models of attitude change. Psychometrika, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 39(4), 445-468.—Briefly discusses the problems in 
testing nonlinear models of attitude change. The regres- 
sion artifacts produced by unreliability are shown in 
both the linear and nonlinear case. Classical solutions for 
the linear case are reviewed, and a new solution to the 
linear case is presented and applied to the nonlinear case. 
It is shown to work well under a broad set of conditions. 
Regression artifacts in bivariate regression are discussed. 
If the predictors are independent, then the univariate 
correction procedure can be applied to each predictor 
separately. If the predictors are correlated, a joint 
correction procedure must be used. One such procedure 
is defined and shown to work perfectly in the case of 
linear regression and reasonably well in a broad set of 
conditions in which the regression is nonlinear.—Journal 
abstract. 

10735. Jaffray, Jean-Yves. (U Paris VI, France) On 
the extension of additive utilities to infinite sets. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
11(4), 431-452,—Independence condition C is known as 
necessary and sufficient for the existence of an additive 
utility on a finite subset X of a Cartesian product. In the 
present paper, a stronger necessary condition, H, 
interpreted as both an independence and Archimedean 
condition, is derived. It is shown to be sufficient when X 
|| countable by constructing an additive utility as the 
imit of a sequence of additive utilities on finite subsets 
of X. When X is not countable, but is a Cartesian 
product, another necessary condition, the existence of A, 
a countable perfectly (order-) dense subset of X, is added 
to H; an additive utility is constructed by extension to X 
of an additive utility on a countable set linked to A. An 
application to a no-solvability case is given. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

Ch 10736. Joe, George W. & Woodward, J. Arthur. (Texas 
Satan U) An approximate confidence interval for 
R ximum coefficient alpha. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 101), 93-98.—Develops an 
CEP mA confidence interval for the maximum 
RAD alpha reliability of a scale where the scale is 
aan ered fixed and persons are sampled. The interval 
SS the assumption that the items of the scale are 
eas че normally distributed, and use of the interval 

ate is not encouraged in cases where the assumption 


9f multivari I 
riate ее 
abstract, normality is not warranted.—Journal 
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10737. Kaiser, Henry F. & Horst, Paul. (U California, 
Berkeley) A score matrix for Thurstone's box problem. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 
17-25.—Since the score matrix for L. L. Thurstone's 
(1947) classic 20-variable box problem contains no 
measurement error and also generates a singular correla- 
tion matrix, a new score matrix for this problem, both 
containing measurement error and having enough | 
entities to yield a nonsingular correlation matrix, i$ 
developed. Various interesting statistics for ће new data — 
are given, and an extended vector projection for the new н 
data is shown. The new score matrix should be of use for 
work in factor-analytic methodology.—Journal abstract. 

10738. Kalleberg, Arne L. & Kluegel, James R. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Analysis of the multitrait-multi- 
method matrix: Some limitations and an alternative. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 1-9. 
Discusses the multitrait-multimethod (MTMM) ma- ~ 
trix which is widely used by researchers in applied — — 
psychology to assess the conv and discriminant — 
validity of constructs. A path ana ytic conceptualization 
of MTMM matrix analysis shows that the ad 1 
ness of the inferences drawn on the basis of this method 
is heavily dependent upon the extent to which its 
underlying assumptions are fulfilled. To test these 
assumptions, as well as to interpret the relationships in — | 
the MTMM matrix, it is recommended that a confirma- и 
tory factor analytic model be used. This technique is 
illustrated by a reanalysis of J. Wanous and E.Lawlers 
(see PA, Vol 48:7988) MTMM matrix; the reanalysis — | 
shows how faulty inferences were drawn due to a 
violation of the assumptions underlying the matrix. 
—Journal abstract. > 

10739. Kneppreth, Norwood Р.; Gustafson, David H.; 
Leifer, Richard P. & Johnson, Edgar M. (U Wisconsin) 
Techniques for the assessment of worth. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psycholo, „ 1975(Win), Vol 5, 180. 

10740. Laming, Donald. (U ambridge, pr 
Lab, England) The sequential nature of the quantal 
experiment. Journal of Mathematical Poe 
1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 453-472.—Proposes a linear m: el 
for the interrelation of successive responses in the 
quantal experiment. The model is based on a direct 
mechanism of response linkage rather than on an 
indirect relation by means of fluctuations in sensitivity, 
because U. Neisser’s (see PA, Vol 33:2915) published 
results implicate the former mechanism rather than the 
latter. The proportion of increments detected is an _ 
unbiased estimator of the detection robability and has a _ 
statistical efficiency of only 20%. In view of this - 
unexpectedly low efficiency it is possible that rectilinear 

sychometric results have occurred by means of a 
biased, but unwitting, selection of data. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10741. Lienert, С. A. & Krauth, J. (U Düsseldorf, Inst 
for Psychology, W Germany) [Configural frequency — 
analysis: МІЇЇ. Evaluation of multivariate factorial - 
designs.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol 21(4), 298-311.— Presents thi 
8th part of a series of articles on the theory an 
techniques of configural frequency analysis (CFA). How | 
CFA can be modified for the purpose of evaluate 
multivariate factorial designs is explained. The sugges! 


Кт. 
Р. 
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procedure results їп а nonparametric substitute for 
multivariate analysis. If repeated measurements from 
each patient are taken in each variable, they may be 
represented by trend configurations and evaluated in the 
same manner as single measurements. (English summa- 
ry)— T. Fisher. 

10742. Lingoes, James C. & Schónemann, Peter H. (U 
Michigan) Alternative measures of fit for the Schóne- 
mann-Carroll matrix fitting algorithm. Psychometrika, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(4), 423-427.—In connection with a 
least-squares solution for fitting one matrix, A, to 
another, B, under optimal choice of a rigid motion and a 
dilation, P. H. Schónemann and R. M. Carroll (see PA, 
Vol 47:5986) suggested 2 measures of fit: a raw measure, 
e, and a refined similarity measure, e, which is 
S etric. Both measures share the weakness of 

lepending upon the norm of the target matrix, B. 
Therefore, both measures are useless for answering 
questions of the type: “Does A fit B better than A fits 
C?". 2 new measures of fit are suggested which do not 
depend upon the norms of A and B, which are (0, 1)- 
bounded, and which, therefore, provide meaningful 
answers for comparative analyses.—Journal abstract. 

10743. Lissitz, Robert W. & Green, Samuel B. (U 
Georgia) Effect of the number of scale points on 
reliability: A Monte Carlo approach. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 10-13.— Discusses the 
contradictions and confusion in the literature on deter- 
mining the optimal number of scale points in a rating 
scale, and suggests a mathematical model that allows for 
the simulation of the rating situation. The model involves 
generating data with different item variance-covariance 
structures and with different numbers of scale points. 
Such data were generated and used to calculate 3 
reliability measures. The effects of different numbers of 
scale points and different covariance structures upon 
these reliability measures are examined, and the results 
help explain a large number of empirical studies 
exploring the “optimal number of scale points" problem. 

Journal abstract. 

10744. Loesel, Friedrich & Wuestendoerfer, Werner. 
[Problems of incomplete data matrices in empirical 
social research.] (Germ) Kölner Zeitscrift für Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie, 1974(Jun), Vol 26(2), 342-357. 
— Discusses reasons for missing data. The structures of 
- matrices with incomplete data are analyzed and statisti- 

рое for handling such matrices are given. (26 
ге 

-10745. Narens, Louis. (U California, School of Social 
Sciences, Irvine) Minimal conditions for additive con- 
joint measurement and qualitative probability. Journal 

‘of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 

30.—Presents axioms for additive conjoint meas- 
urement and qualitative probability. Representation 
theorems and uniqueness theorems are proved for 
_ Structures that satisfy these axioms. Both Archimedean 
AC and non-Archimedean cases are considered. Approxima- 
tions of infinite structures by sequences of finite 

- structure аге also given.—Journal abstract. 

10746. Nitsch, Jürgen Е. (Deutsche Sporthochschule 
Kóln, W Germany) [The hierarchical structure of the 

self: An application of binary structural analysis 
_(BISTRAN).] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol 20(4), 
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142-164.—Introduces a new method to cluster aspects of 
the self hierarchically. 465 Ss rated themselves on 91 
rating scales. An initial factor analysis led to a first 
classification of the rating scales. One group loaded more 
highly on the Ist factor, the other more highly on the 
2nd. Each of the 2 groups was separately factor 
analyzed, and the procedure was repeated, yielding 8 
groups of ratings on the 3rd level, 4 on the 2nd, and 2 on 
the Ist. The 14 groups of ratings are interpreted and 
appear to constitute a rational scheme.—M. Morf. 

10747. Orlik, Peter. (U Saarlandes, Saarbrücken, W 
Germany) [The RAPID technique in factor analysis: A 
"computer-free" approximation procedure] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1974, Vol 21(4), 592-620.—Describes a nonparame- 
tric fast approximation procedure to factor analysis 
which allows simultaneous determination of Q- and R- 
factors from binary or ternary data without correlation 
matrices. Case 1 of the RAPID technique is closely 
related to the CENTROID solution, especially suitable 
for binary data (e.g., G. A. Kelly’s Rep.-Test). Case 2 
leads to good approximations of the “true” principal 
axes solution. Data in this case are trichotomized. 
Mathematical proofs, computational rules, and examples 
are provided. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

10748. Pawlik, Kurt & Buse, Lothar. (U Hamburg, 
Psychologisches Inst I, W Germany) [Sampling errors of 
factor loads: A preliminary note.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 
21(4), 691-693.—Demonstrates that high-load values of 
factors gained in a factor analysis carry up to 3 times as 
many sampling errors as zero-loads. Factor rotation to 
simple structure is therefore statistically advantageous. 

10749. Renn, Heinz. (U Hamburg, W Germany) [s 
methodology of progress analysis: The problem ^ 
nonorthogonality of initial values and of fecto 
variation.] (Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1974, ve 
16(1), 61—67.— Discusses implications of J. Fahren " 
and M. Myrtek's measure of individual reaction ШЫ 
preceding stimulation. The suggested method veu ie 
applied only in cases of orthogonality of initial v Mi 
and in cases of factors of variation. In all other cas 
there is a specification error, i.e., the data are analyze 
according to a false model. A model using initial id 
final values explicitly as single variables is suggesie® 
(French summ English summary. 

10/50. Rimmer, А. A radex of the language 07 
emotion. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Re a 
Disciplines, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 238-241. —Reant 
lyzed J. R. Davitz’s (1969) structural analysis 
emotions, using the concept of facets and nonmetric an 
analysis. Reanalysis confirms the original finding. hes 
shows properties predicted by Davitz but not vali ey 
by factor analysis. Further structural properties emerg 
d—a Radex formation for the set of variables. c. (U 

10751. Rohner, Ronald P. & Ness, Robert ^ 4 
Connecticut) Procedures for assessing the уаш E 
reliability of data in cross-cultural research. са i 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol5, 5. 

. 10752. Shepard, Roger N. (Stanford U) Repres® 
tion of structure in similarity data: Problems 
prospects. Psychometrika, 1974(0ес), 
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313-421.— Discusses 6 major problems that confront structural assumptions but cannot be calculated from. 
attempts to use nonmetric multidimensional scaling to bivariate data are suggested as alternative measures of. 
represent structures underlying matrices of similarity partial rank correlation. The logic of statistically "par! 
data. The problems and possible solutions are (a) ialling out" ordinal covariation is discussed and quanti- 

| attaining the globally minimum departure from mono- fied. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. З 

tonicity by judicious selection of the initial configuration 10755. Spence, lan & Domoney, Dennis W. (U 

to ensure convergence to the desired global minimum; Western Ontario, London, Canada) Single subject 

(b) achieving a meaningful substantive interpretation by incomplete designs for nonmetric multidimensional 

trying for a solution in space of 3 or fewer dimensions, scaling. Psychometrika, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(4), 46 

by seeking objective means for finding the most —Employed Monte Carlo procedures to investigate the 

interpretable rotated axes, and by searching for inter- properties of a nonmetric mu : 
pretable features other than axes; (c) determining the algorithm when used to scale an incomplete matri 
imensions by recognizing the special dissimilarities. Various recommendations are made for 

ble 2-dimensional repre- users who wish to scale incomplete matrices: (a 

Recovery is satisfactory provided that the “degrees o 


proper number of d 
| advantages of visually accessi 


sentations and embedded clusterings and by striving 
toward more careful Monte Carlo studies; (d) avoiding freedom” ratio exceed 3.5, irrespective of error level. (b) 


loss or imposition of structure by selecting objects for Cyclic designs provide best recovery, although random | 

nonmetric scaling that are not fewer than 10 in number patterns of deletion perform almost as well. (с) топ у 
or obviously grouped into a few psychologically compact locally connected designs, specifically overlapping 
clusters; (c) determining the form of the underlying cliques, are generally inferior. These conclusions al 
| metric (it is demonstrated that purely Euclidean solu- based on 837 scaling solutions and are applicable 
tions can be robust in the face of marked departures stimulus sets containing more than 30 objects. (28 
from the assumed Euclidean metric); and (f) represent- —Journal abstract. ec 
ing discrete or categorical structure by using à nonhier- 10756. Wandell, Brian A.; Greeno, James G. & Egan, 
кс method of additive cluster analysis. (4 p ref)—B. Dennis E. (U California, Sch 

cLean. 

10753. Smith, Robert B. (U California, Santa Barbara) chains. Journal of ‘Mathematical Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Continuities in ordinal path analysis. Social Forces, of a 
1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 200-229.—Clarifies and responds Markov chain consists of the initial vector and transition 
to T. P. Wilson's (1974) critique of the interpretations matrix of the chain, along with matrices that spect! 
and use of ordinal statistics applied to the regression and which observable response 
path analysis of ordinal variables. First, the logic of R. B. 
Smith's (1972) technique for the path analysis of ordinals 
is explicated, and various interpretations for the path У 
coefficient based оп М. О. Kendall's tau-b are present" that 2 models are equi 
ed. Second, as an aid to interpretation, the family of tau-b related through m 
class ordinal statistics are reconceptualized as special change of basis 0! ] itio 
cases of generalized product-moment statistics rather necessary properties of a change matrix associating 2) 
than as analogs of interval statistics. Third, the virtues of 
this aj proach motivate the development of (a) a 
generalized regression coefficient in terms of the con- camples 2 
cepts of generalized pairwise difference, generalized analyzing id 
variation, and generalized covariation; (b) а generalized useful application of diago! 
| path coefficient in terms of concepts such as the connection between the pr 

ref)—Journal abs 


generalized correlation coefficient, the generalized re- (һе eigenvalue problem. (17 c tract. е 
10757. Wang, Ming-Mei; Schónemann, Peter H. & 


gression coefficient, and the generalized variation; and ‹ 
(c) a generalized residual E coefficient in terms of the Rusk, Jerrold G. (U Iowa) A conjugate gradient - 
algorithm for the multidimensional analysis of prefer- 


generalized correlati fficient. (45 rel Journal 
abstract. elation eoe fiue Ta ence data. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1975(Jan), 


10754. Somers, Robert H. (Inst for Research in Social Vol 10(1), '45-79.—Continues P. Н. Schönemann and M. 
Behavior, Berkeley, CA) Analysis of partial rank M. Wangs (see PA, Vol 49:1541) work on a new 
Correlation measures based on t uct-moment individua! difference model for the multidimensional 
model: |. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 229-246. analysis of preference data, developing à relatively 
—Defines partial rank correlation coefficients as special efficient algorithm for applying the model to fallible 
\ Cases of a generalized product-moment system. The case data. It is based on the Method of Conjugate Gradients — 
of 2 independent variables is examined in detail, and the and thus does not require storage for 2nd-order deriva- 


Coefficient is partitioned into compo i 


T——— I 


n nents summarizing tives. Several difference versions of such an algorithm 
eae ying between and within conditional are compared for robustness, accuracy, and speed of 
ы део, Probability interpretations are given for 2 convergence. Results strongly suggest that the interve 
Win components. Recent developments identifying the ing conjugate gradient me iod (which iterates for only í 
тш tural assumptions needed for а full probability оѓ the 3 sets of unknowns and solves for the 3rd set | 
uen and bases for a general theory are briefly algebraically at each stage) is the most effective me 
marized. The basic components that do not require for most purposes. The algorithm is applied to 
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relatively large set of political choice data which had 
‘been previously analyzed by a different method. The 
outcome of this empirical study not only confirms the 
earlier results but also leads, as a consequence of the 
“stronger metric structure of the present model, to a more 
detailed and informative description of the data. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
10758. Wilson, Thomas P. (U California, Santa 
= Barbara) On interpreting ordinal analogies to multiple 
regression and path analysis. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 53(2), 196-199.—Criticizes proposals for multivari- 
= ate analysis with ordinal variables based on analogies 
_ with product-moment formulae on the grounds that such 
- analogies do not provide a basis for interpreting the 
- resulting statistics in terms of evidence bearing on an 
- hypothesis concerning the presence or absence of some 
specified relation in the data. It is concluded that the 
long-standing problem of multivariate analysis with 
ordinal data still awaits a satisfactory solution. It is 
suggested that the fundamental difficulty obstructing 
work on the problem is the lack of clear, precise 
formulation of what constitutes a multivariate ordinal 
relation.—Journal abstract. 
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10759. Allan, Lorraine G. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Second guesses and the attention- 
switching model for successiveness discrimination. 

_ Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 65-68. 
— Reviews J. Baron's (see PA, Vol 47:8047) data which 
he has interpreted as providing strong evidence against 
_ the account of successive discrimination provided by а 
class of models known as discrete psychological moment 
_ theory. Baron's conclusions are discussed with respect to 
A. B. Kristofferson's (1967a, 1967b, 1970) attention- 
Switching model and to classical moment theory. It is 
concluded that Baron’s second-guess data are not 
inconsistent with Kristofferson's model, and it is argued 
t the attention-switching model should not be 
‘classified as a discrete moment model.—B. McLean. 
.. 10760. Mikaelian, H. Н. (U Georgia) Restricted 
adaptation to prism rearrangement. Perception & Psy- 
hophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 547-550.—Measured 
changes in eye-foot and eye-hand coordination in 32 
normally seeing college students following 20 min of 
uint prism viewing (alternate monocular viewing of the 


movements of each leg with the contralateral eye at 1- 
-min intervals: Tm base right for right eye and left for 
left eye). In different sessions, Tesponse changes were 
ured following the viewing of the left leg with the 
eye (prism base right) for periods of 1 min 
persed with 1-min blank periods (periodic viewing). 
{ олноо е Е the emit exposure 
E were smaller and restri 
В та! abstract. EX деч! 
$ - Muhich, Dolores. (Southern Illinoi - 
bondale) Measuring а а 
tor skills іп different Psychological environments. 
erceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3) 
315-1330.— The-role of decision-making and keystrok- 
ing in the psychomotor activity of office typing tasks was 
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assessed for 41 2nd- and 4th-semester high school 
students and 19 advanced college students under 3 
different work conditions: prearranged, unarranged 
without erasing errors, and unarranged with erasing 
errors. All differences for main effects for speed and 
errors were significant (p < .01). When office tasks 
were done under wholly realistic conditions, planning 
and decision-making were one-half, keystroking was 
bus qe and erasing one-eighth of the task, Át low 
levels of skill, time consumed for keystroking was nearly 
as salient in contributing toward completion of product 
as time consumed for decision-making. As psychomotor 
skill increased, the perceptual skill of decision-making 
played an increasingly dominant role. The amount of 
time needed for decision-making took on increasing 
salience in producing office communications as the 
difficulty of the task and amount of training were 
increased. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10762. Newell, K. M. (U Illinois) Decision processes 
of baseball batters. Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(5), 520-527.—Examines the human performance 
characteristics of pitching and batting within the context 
of baseball game situations to determine their influence 
on the batter's decision to swing or not at a pitched ball. 
Signal detection theory ola are used on generated 
data to show how the probability of the batter swinging 
at a “strike” and leaving a “ball” could be optimized. 
Applications of this approach to game situations and 
areas for future research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10763. Salzer, Martin. (Inst für Arbeitswissenschaft 
der Technischen Hochschule, Darmstadt, W Germany) 
[Tremor measurements as a means for predicting 
aptitude for sensory-motor activities.] (Germ) Paychi 
gische Beiträge, 1974, Vol 16(1), 48-60 Invest 
fredictanity of aptitude for work involving igh 

and-eye coordination. Work performance of 22 male i 
ata simulated workshop was correlated with their ied 
activity (TA) scores. The range of pon from 
TA scores for the various work tasks was between 12 an 
71%. (French & English summaries) (19 re). 
Jeske. 

10764. Verrillo, Ronald T. & Capraro, Anthony J. 
(Syracuse U, Inst for Senso Research) Effec! th 
stimulus frequency on subjective vibrotactile bor 
tude functions. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Ja di 
Vol 17(1), 91-96.—Determined subjective magniti eg 
functions by the method of magnitude estimation а 
and 250 Hz at the fingertip and thenar eminence of i 
both with and without a rigid surface surrounding ^ 
contactor, When the surround was in place, the slopes р. 
the curves were independent of stimulus frequency. el 
slopes became frequency dependent when the pr ui 
was removed—the lower frequency produced a Vs i 
slope at both body sites. An explanation of the € tial 
involving the frequency characteristics and вро aa 
sensitivity of the receptors, is suggested. (18 ref)—/" 
abstract. са 

10765. White, Rhea. (East Meadow Public LN 
NY) Sports & ESP. Psychic, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol le. 
44-49.— Discusses the possibility that ESP factors- es 
pathy, precognition, and psychokinesis—may 5001" e and- 
Operate to produce superior performance in Sports e 
competitive games. E pics are cited from 8°” 
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football, baseball, chess, Zen archery, and the martial 
arts. Theories are presented regarding the mode of 
operation of psi in such cases. 


Perceptual Processes 


10766. Ball, Frederick; Wood, Christine & Smith, 
Edward E. (Stanford U) When are semantic targets 
detected faster than visual or acoustic ones? Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 1-8.—Employed a 
total of 81 undergraduates in 3 experiments to explore G. 
Cohen’s (see PA, Vol 45:5550) finding that semantic 
targets can be detected faster than visual or acoustic ones 
when searching through meaningful prose. In all experi- 
ments, S searched a sentence for a target defined 
visually, acoustically, or semantically. In Exp I the S 
detected semantic targets faster than visual- or acoustic- 
syllable targets, regardless of whether he was instructed 
to read the sentence for meaning or simply scan it. Exps 
II and III showed that this advantage of semantic targets 
over visual or acoustic ones was greatly reduced when all 
3 types of targets were words. Results are interpreted as 
indicating that when words are presented in context, 
either (a) the unit of word perception is the entire word 
or (b) the unit of identification or awareness is at least as 
large as the entire word. (17. ref)—Journal abstract. 
. 10767. Bartoshuk, Linda M. (John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion, New Haven, CT) After dinner talk: Taste illusions: 
Some demonstrations. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 219-285.—Reviews 
studies in which the 4 primary tastes of sweet, SOUT, 
bitter, and salt were modified by exposing Ss first to 
chemicals that alter taste and then to 1 of the 4 taste 
stimuli themselves. In this sense, the tongue was 
temporarily modified so that foods took on different and 
perhaps more alatable tastes. While conventional 
seasoning procedures often produce a similar result, this 
technique has the advantage of requiring only minute 
quantities of the altering substance. Implications for 
health are discussed. In particular, a decrease in reliance 
on any single food additive (some of which may be 
harmful) is predicted. If dependent on a variety of taste- 
altering agents instead of only a few, individuals would 
be less likely to ingest large quantities of any single and 
potentially dangerous substance and industry would not 
suffer economic hardship if only one of many taste 
Senes were banned from usage. (21 ref)—R. S. 

їп. 

10768. Berglund, Ulf. (Royal Inst of Technology. 
Acoustical Lab, Stockholm, Sweden) Dynamic proper- 
ties of the olfactory system. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 17-27.—Inves- 
tigated properties of the olfactory system as а measuring 
device of odor sensation and odor stimulation. The 
adaptability of the olfactory system that makes it a 
highly sensitive device is emphasized. iments on 
time-course functions of adaptation and recovery, and 
effects of time and intensity of adaptation stimuli on 
Perceived odor intensity, are described. In addition, a 
Possible model of odor perception is discussed. (19 ref) 
5 10769. Binnie, Carl A.; Montgomery, Allen A. & 
ERR Pamela L. (Purdue U) Auditory and visual 

ntributions to the perception of consonants. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(0ес), Vol 17(4), 


tory-visual presentation at various signal-to-noise (S-N) 
ratios were used, as well as auditory- 

conditions in quiet. An articulatory feature classificatio 
system was used to analyze resp i t 
percentage correct intelligibility and rel 

transmission. 
voicing and nasality were least affected by noise, whil 


place of articulation showed the greatest reduction i 


emphasis in aural rehabilitation be placed on auditor 
training or use of contextual cues, rather than 0 
lipreading.—Journal abstract. УЫ 
(Yale U, Medical School) | 
Contribution to the trigeminal nerve to perceived odor | 
magnitude. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, — 
1974(Sep), Vol 237, 28-34.—Studied 2 human Ss who — 


were designed to discover 
trigeminal nerve to perceive 


found that perceived magnitude was consistently lower 


10771. Cohen, Malcolm M. & Larson, Carl A. (US 
Warminster, PA) Human 
tial orientation in the pitch dimension. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 508—512.— Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments with a total of 11 normal male 21-36 yr 


and supine. Deviations of achieved body Bue an 
xp IL each 5 


body pitch when they were nearly supine. 
set the visual target maximally 
horizon when they were 
vertical. Findings are discussed in terms of common anc 
different physiological mechanisms r 
judgments of these types. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10772. Cooper, Lynn A. & Shepard, Roger N. (U 
ifornia, San Diego) Mental transformation in the 
identification of left and right hands. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Perception & Perform- 
"ance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 48-56.—in an experiment 
vith 8 right-handed university students and staff, Ss 
determined as rapidly as possible whether each line 
g portrayed a left or a right hand when the 
"drawings were presented in any of 4 versions (palm or 
back of either hand) and in any of 6 orientations in the 
ture plane. Reaction time varied systematically with 

ү? entation and, in the absence of advance information, 
“was over 400 msec longer for the fingers-down orienta- 
“tion. However, when Ss were instructed to imagine a 
"Specified (palm or back) view of a specified (left or right) 
d and in a specified orientation, reaction times to test 


ed appearance against the appearance of the 
external ly presented hand.—Journal abstract. 

10773. Dean, Douglas & Mihalasky, John. (Newark Coll 
of Engineering, PSI Communications Project, NJ) Testing 
for executive ESP. Psychic, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 6(1), 

-25.—Computerized tests of top executives for ESP 
indicate that superior ESP scores are strongly correlated 
with superior profit-making ability. It is recommended 
that the usual tests and interviews with potential 


com ud presidents should be supplemented by testing 
for ESP. 

_ 10774. Desor, J. A. & Beauchamp, Gary K. (U 
ешмш, Monell Chemical Senses Ctr) The human 


» capacity to transmit olfactory information. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 551-556.—Notes 
that previous estimates of the capacity of the olfactory 

| channel have been uniformly low and posits that either 

faction is considerably more limited than vision and 
iudition or its capacity has been underestimated. The 
resent study hypothesized that underestimation may be 
due to use of stimuli having low levels of information or 
lack of laboratory dining. Whole odors from objects 

“Were used. 26 naive adult Ss performed at levels 
“consistent with earlier reports and evidenced effects of 

| prior experience in identifying the odors. With training, a 

| much ned capacity than found previously was 

d. It appears that the odors of single compounds 

"Objects differ in information, dimension. ity, or 
ning, in much the same way that color patches and 
ner tones and words differ.—Journal abstract. 

Е Carolyn. Kirlian phot. re- 

baled? Psychic, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 6(1), mida 

h at Stanford University supports the theory that the 

aloes produced in Kirlian р otography are not theresults 
previously unrecognized psychic energies butof physical 
factors, particularly the spacing between film, object, 

: one a Sage (в 

$ . Engen, Trygg. rown U) The potential 
Usefulness of sensations of odor and taste in keeping 

pale и away from harmful substances. Annals of the 
New ‘ork Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 


224-228.—33 4-7 yr old children and 35 adults were 
asked to judge ро 66 for 1 odorant in each of the 10 
pairs studied. Results indicate a smaller variability of 
preferences for children than for adults. In addition, 
older children preferred odorants more similar to those 
preferred by adults than to those preferred by the 
younger children, indicating developmental changes in 
preference. A similar experiment was carried out with 50 
4 and 6 yr old children to ascertain preference for taste: 
peppermint, horehound, cinnamon, and cherry. Results 
show much greater variability for taste preferences than 
for odor preferences. It is suggested that this modality 
may be inherently more important in controlling 
ingestion than smell. Implications are drawn for both the 
issue of ingestion of dangerous substances and for the 
significant effect of odor on flavor and taste.—R. S. 
Albin. 

10777. Glidden, Stephen H. A random-behavior maze 
test for humans. Journal. of Parapsychology, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 38(3), 324-331.—Replicated W. Levy’s (see PA, Vol 
50:4097) paper-and-pen maze experiment which intro- 
duced the concept of random behavior by human Ss in 
an ESP test situation. 8 college students or graduates 
were used in the current study, and on the basis of 
previos work it was expected that scoring would be 

igher on random behavior trials (RBTs) than on non- 
RBTs. Because the Ss became frustrated with the waiting 
periods which occurred between trials in the earlier 
experiment, a “no-check” method was used in which the 
E waited until the completion of a maze to evaluate the 
results. No significant results were obtained using the 
“check” method; marginally significant results were 
found with the “no-check” method. As expected, most of 
the significant scoring occurred on RBTs.—Journal 
abstract. 

10778. Green, Barry G. & Craig, James C. (Indiana U) 
The roles of vibration amplitude and static force in 
vibrotactile spatial summation. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 503-507.—Exp I measured 
vibrotactile spatial summation at suprathreshold ampli- 
tudes, using a matching task to investigate the effect of 
varying contactor size on sensory magnitude at 3 
different vibration frequencies. Unlike the threshold 
data, increasing contactor size resulted in increases in 
sensory magnitude at 25 and 40 Hz as well as at 160 Hz. 
The amount of summation varied directly with ampli- 
tude for the 2 lower frequencies. Exp II investigated the 
effect of increasing static force, independent of contactor 
size. 3 paid female undergraduate Os participated in both 
Spence. Results indicate that the spatial summation 
effects noted in Exp I may be due to increases in static 
force and not contactor area. Implications for the 
concept of spatial summation and for the duplex 
mechanoreceptor hypothesis are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

10779. Jacobs, Diana E. & Galanter, Eugene. (Colum- 
bia U, Psychophysics Lab) Estimates of utility function 
parameters from signal detection experiments. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 


i15. 
10780. K Harry S. & Kóster, E. P. (U Utrecht, 


oelega, 
Psychological Lab, Netherlands) Some experiments on 
sex di in odor perception. Annals of the New 
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York Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 234-246. 10784. O'Mahony, M. & Wingate, P. (U Bristol, 
Assessed the differences in odor perception between England) The effect of interstimulus procedures on salt 
men and women using a forced-choice method of taste i ; 
constant stimuli in which Ss were required to indicate 1974(Dec), 
which of 4 flasks containing odorants was different from ments with 5 ex] 
that of the other 3. A total of 756 adults, adolescents, and students, respectively, 
children were tested in 7 experiments. Sensitivity wás 
measured in terms of numbers of correct responses. 
Questions are raised concerning the differences in odor 
sensitivity found between male and female adults. (No 
such sex differences were found for the adolescents or 
children.) Controversial results pertaining to sex differ- 
ences in olfactory research are discussed. (22 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 
| 10781. McCallum, Peter & Goldberg, Henry. (U 
Melbourne, Austin Hosp, Vic, Australia) Magnitude 
scales for electrocutaneous stimulation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 75-18.—Reviews the 
application of S. S. Stevens’s (see PA, Vol 46:8332) 


reduced, however, 
adjusted for such 
deviations from lineari 
intensity scaling for 
supports these indings. 
stimulus procedure, by altering residual stimulus | 
played a major role in determining salt taste intensity 
power law to the sensation resulting from electrocutane- functions. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. A 
ous stimulation. Its use for data from individual Os as 10785. Pelletier, Kenneth R. (Langley Porter Neurop-- 

sychiatric Inst, San Francisco, CA) Influence of tran- 

scendental 


well as pooled data from several Os is discussed. 

Magnitude estimates were obtained from 33 normal, | meditation upon autokinetic 
young adult Os of the sensation resulting from electrocu- 
taneous stimulation over the median nerve. 7 mathemati- 
cal functions were applied to the data and tested for 
goodness of fit. The power function with or without Figures. р 
threshold correction factor did not emerge as better than prior to meditation instruction. 
alternative functions. Difficulties in using the power Ia transcendental meditation, Ss were retes 
function in studies of individual differences are reviewed. demonstrated increased ego distance and field in 

It is concluded that there is no adequate reason at ence on all of the above tests. These variations in an 
present to discard the linear function in favor of more autonomic, enduring response 
us tonene in psychophysical scaling ot сано [onim on perceptual style and m 
induce: electric shock. (22 ref)—Journa tract. abstract. 

10782. Moskowitz, [pest R. & Ge Clifford L. 10786. Russell, David G. & Marteniuk, Ronald С. (U 
(US Army Natick Lab, Pioneering Research Lab, MA) Illinois, Children’s Research Ctr) An informational 
Dimensional salience of odors. Annals of the New York anal of a jute judgments of torque. Perception & 
Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 1-16.—Applied Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 443-448.—5 paid 
profiling and proximity analyses of odor quali! male university students partici ted in 7 experiments 
odorants selected to be reagent-grade and to span a wide involving absolute judgments о stimuli selected from à 
пар of olfactory qualities. Initially 5 concentrations of continuum of torque. Exp 1 required Ss to make 
each were presented and magnitude estimates were judgments on the intensity of 16 stim 
obtained from 19 Os for each of the 75 concentrations. equal intervals. These resu! 

Os then rated every one of the 15 odors on a profile of 17 Чоп of individual scales of eq! 
scales were then used to 


attributes. It was concluded that odor quality can be 5 \ А ‹ 
remaining 6 experiments, In W 
bjectively equa 


represented by profiles of different attributes and that 1 
stimuli, separated by su 
used. An informational analysis was performed to 


ratio scaling procedures (magnitude estimation) can 
"determine the capacity of the kinesthetic system to 
transmit information lerived from the inducement of 


yield profile entries possessing ratio properties —R. 
torque. Maximum values of 1,680, 2.050, and 2.524 bits 


Embedded Figures Test, and 


| Albin. 
10783. O'Mahony, M. & Godman, L. (Bristol U, 
England) The effect of interstimulus procedures оп salt i $ $ 
1974(Dec), of information transmitted were obtained when the 
Vol 16(3), 459-465.—Sodium chloride detection and response was considered the output, and the input 
L2 variables were, respectively, the stimulus, the stimulus 
university student Ss) and without (Exp II, 20 additional and the S, the stimulus, the S, and the previous stimulus. 
i ificial raisi 1 of adaptation by a Results are discussed in relation to information theory” 
, it was found that and the use of torque information in closed-loop control 


А water mouthrinses of movement. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 
voor lower thresholds than a procedure with no rinses. 10787. Saxe, Robert. (U California, G 
esults were predicted from adaptation level changes. of Management, Los Angeles) A test of 
The literature confirms these results, and difficulties in scale ti ique using an | stimul 


unusual 
threshold iscussed. 1 S he Psychonomic Society, 1914(Dec) Vol 46), 
ш measurement are disc . (70 ref) —Journai of hele Z eet dique predicts d 
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7%, a measure of stimulus discriminability, is plotted 
‘Against stimulus position, a U-shaped curve will always 
Tesult, with end stimuli being more discriminable than 
middle stimuli. This prediction was tested on a stimulus 
et in which the middle stimuli were widely separated 
and the end stimuli were closely spaced. Data from 10 
llege students show that the middle stimuli were the 
most discriminable. When data were adjusted for 
response bias by M. E. Doherty's 1966 procedure, they 
а did not fit the prediction derived from Murdock's 
'thod.— Journal abstract. 
10788. Taylor, M. M. & Lederman, S. J. (Defence & 
Civil Inst of Environmental Medicine, Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Tactile roughness of grooved sur- 
faces: A model and the effect of friction. Perception & 
"sychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 23-36.—Develops a 
lodel based on the static deformation of the skin 
uching grooved aluminum tiles as stimuli, and 11 
parameters of the deformation are individually com- 
pared with the experimental data. All paremeters were 
ted first in an approximate way, and then the better 
parameters were recalculated in a more exact manner. 3 
parameters—the depth to which the finger penetrates the 
groove, the cross-sectional area of the finger within the 
‘groove, and the cross-sectional area of the deviation of 
skin from its resting position—all 
ghness well as a function of finger force and groove 
dth. The last of the 3 predicts 
ction of land width and is teni 


0! 


Б 


i 


Tra, 
ion during hypnosis. 


d by up to about 
experimental group 
een the 2 hypnosis 
Osis session and th 
dom control 


ificantl 

Sessions or Кыа citi 
e imagination session. The 
Broup appeared to underestimate the 
extent than the experimentals, but the 
еп pairs of groups were not statistically 
St that hypnosis does not 

of estimating short periods of time. 
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normal adults under test-retest conditions. Each condi- 
tion included 2 different threshold criteria for frequen- 
cies 200 and 400 Hz, respectively. Although differential 
threshold responses were observed between frequencies, 
means and standard deviations remained consistent for 
both conditions. Reliability coefficients indicated good 
intra-S consistency for successive threshold measure- 
ments.—Journal abstract. 

10791. Thomas, Ewart A. & Brown, Irvin. (Stanford U) 
Time perception and the filled-duration illusion. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 449-458. 
—Results of a reproduction design employed with 20 
paid 18-22 yr old Ss show that temporal intervals 
containing brief tones appeared longer than ene 
intervals of the same duration, the effect being independ- 
ent of duration. These and previous data are discussed 
within a theoretical framework which allows for the 
interrelation of data from different time perception tasks. 
A reversible encoding model is stated which accounts for 
much of the data obtained with empty intervals. A 
“chunking” model, in which tones occurring in an 
interval serve to segment the interval during encoding, 
can account for the filled-duration illusion if certain 
conditions are met. Mechanisms that are consistent with 
these conditions are stated. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10792. Vallejo Ruiloba, J. & Porta Biosca, A. (Provin- 
cial & Clinical Hosp, Barcelona, Spain) [Perception and 
intelligence.] (Span) Anuario de Psicologia, 1973, No 8, 
21-342 Divided 100 Ss of military age into groups of 
high intelligence and low intelligence based on their 
scores in Raven's Test of Progressive Matrices. Monser- 
rats tachistoscopic technique was then used as a 
measure of perception in the 2 groups. Findings indicate 
iuro between high intelligence and perceptual 
skill, 

10793. Verrillo, Ronald T. & Capraro, Anthony J. 
(Syracuse U, Inst for Sensory Research) Effect of 
simultaneous auditory stimulation on vibrotactile 
thresholds. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
16(3), 597-600.—Employed 6 experienced Os to deter- 
mine vibrotactile thresholds at 250 and 400 Hz in the 
presence of (a) the sounds emitted by the vibrator, (b) 
continuous tonal or narrow-band masking noise, or (c) à 
pulsed tone synchronized with the vibrator signal. The 
measure of a cross-modality effect was the threshold 
shift occurring between each condition and the control 
condition, in which earmuff silencers eliminated the 
vibrator sounds. Continuous tones or noise had no effect 
upon vibrotactile thresholds. However, auditory signals 
synchronized with the vibrator signals did significantly 
elevate vibrotactile thresholds. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10794. Witelson, Sandra F. (McMaster U, Medical 
Ctr, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Hemispheric speciali- 
zation for linguistic and nonlinguistic tactual perception 
using a dichotomous stimulation technique. Cortex, 
1974(Mar Vol 10(1), 3-17.—Administered 2 tests 
involving dichotomous tactile stimulation, one using 
nonsense shapes and the other letters, to 47 normal right- 
handed boys 8-16 yrs old. Nonlinguistic tactile informa- 
tion was more efficiently processed in the right (non- 
speech) hemisphere in neurologically intact individuals, 
as had рез penc inferred from studies of individu- 
als with unilateral brain damage. The right hemisphere 
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specialization for nonlinguistic tactual perception was 
found to be present as early as 6 yrs of age. Simple tactile 
linguistic stimuli such as letters were not pr 
efficiently by the left hemisphere. Results are interpreted 
to indicate that linguistic stimuli presented tactually 
must be analyzed first in a $ atial code and then 
translated into a linguistic code. is suggests that there 
is no direct link between input and linguistic analysis in 
the tactual modality as there appears to be in the visual 
and auditory modalities—R. Gunter. 

10795. Yusim, E. D. (Pedagogical Inst, Kokchetav, 
Kazakh SSR) [Individual differences in reproducing the 
speed characteristics of a moving object.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 137-143. 
—Compared groups of Ss, identified by laboratory and 
life situation measurements as having a mobile or an 
inert nervous system, on their ability to reproduce, 
immediately and after a delay, the speed characteristics 
of a moving dot. (26 ref) —L. Zusne. 

10796. Zimmermann, Mare L. (East Texas State U) 
Subjective cross-modal stimulation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1165-1 166.—Individually 
tested 33 male and 33 female undergraduates to 
determine the correlation between the perceived strength 
of an auditory and a tactile stimulus as measured by the 
subjective brightness of an adjustable light. While Ss 
discriminated between the relative strengths of the 
stimuli in each condition, there was no agreement as to 
the brightness of the light for each treatment. Also, there 
ia [о difference between responses by males and 

ales. 
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10797. Aniansson, Gunnar. (U Gótebor| Sahlfren’s 
D Sweden) Methods for assessing high frequency 
еагіпе loss in every-day listening situations. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1974, Suppl 320, 50 ,—Conducted a 
gus of studies to determine the effect of the high- 
requency hearing loss on speech intelligibility. Simulat- 
ed, recorded everyday listening situations, using commu- 
aie noise and competing агаи were tested with male 
TE jults, 22 with normal and 41 with impaired hearing. 
e У of the test methods was checked with 6 
Чын hearing male students and showed that 
inaural listening via the recordings gave better or as 
good results as direct listening. Findings show that good 
speech discrimination in quiet required normal hearing 
ability up to 2,000 Hz. In eve day situations, however, it 
каше normal bilateral hearing up to 3j Hz. 
mpeting voices added to a difficult listening situation 
се a significantly larger fall in speech discrimi ation 
in hearing-impaired Ss than in normals The intelligibili- 
М of high- and of low-pass filtered speech in everyday 
m situations was compared in 66 normally hearing 

thor medical students. Results show that redu: 
© он above 2,300 and 3,100 Hz gave the same 
(E discrimination as reduced information below 
for ane 950 Hz, respectively. A method is presented 
m ре icting speech discrimination in everyday noise 
3 Prem from tone audiograms and by calculating the 
E ation index. It is suggested that this method, which 
S well with the experimental results, be used for 


tion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol. 
4(4-B), 407. .— Conducted a study of 24 undergradu- - 
ates to test the hypothesis that there is no difference | 


were pi 
which were similar in all respects except that stimuli were 


absence of ear asymme 
very high levels of over: 

10799. Cohen, Gillian & 
Oxford, England) Hemisphere 
ry Stroop test. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), _ 
Vol 1701), 79-83.—In Exp I 18 ri ch 
were required to judge the pitch of 
2 pure tones, one at a high frequency and one at а low | 
frequency; 2 congruent words, “high,” sung at the high д 
frequency, and “low,” sung at the low frequency; an 2 
noncongruent words, "high" at low frequency and “low” | 
at high frequency. A sequence of these stimuli was _ 
resented monaurally first to one ear and then to the - 
other. The Stroo] effect (the difference between mean - 
response time (RT) to congruent words, and mean RT to 
noncongruent words) was ve for right ear (left _ 
hemisphere) presentation. Exp | used 8 other Ss in à 
dichotic repetition of Exp I, with a competing message 
presented to the opposite ear. Again, the Stroop effect 1 
was larger for the right ear, and the ear differences were 
у more marked. The result reflects hemispheric 
specialization for linguistic and nonlinguistic processing 
and a model of Stroop conflict in which response 
competition varies with the relative availability of the 
conflicting response.—Journal abstract. 

10800. Cooper, E. (Massachusetts Inst of 
Technology) Selective adaptation for acoustic cues of 

ing in initial stops. Journal of Phonetics, 1974(Oct), 
Vol 2(4), 303-313.— Conducted a study of 10 undergrad- 
uates to test whether adaptation with [da]Hong and [da]- 
short. syllables would produce different effects on the 
perception of a Spi test series varying in voice onset 
time (VOT). Results indicate that the original adaptation 
effects were partly attributable to the presence Or 
absence of the formant transitions after voicing onset, 
rather than to VOT per se. Results may be attributable to 
adaptation of a detector sensitive to a weighted combina- 
tion of the 2 hypothetical cues of VOT and the duratior 
of voiced transitions. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10801. Cutting, James E. & Rosner, Burton S 
(Wesleyan U) Categories and boundaries in speech anc 
music. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3) 
564-570.—Considers that pre categories anc 
boundaries arise when Ss respon to continuous varia: 
tion on a physical dimension in a discontinuous fashion: 
itis more difficult to discriminate between members ol 
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the same category than to discriminate between members 
ОГ different categories, even though the amount of 
difference between both pairs is the same. 

‘Speech stimuli have been the sole class of auditory 
“Signals to yield such perception; for example, each 
different consonant phoneme serves as a category label. 
— The present experiments were conducted with a total of 
32 undergraduate Ss. Exp I demonstrated that categories 

and boundaries occurred for both speech and nonspeech 
- stimuli differing in rise time. Exp II showed that rise time 
` Sued categorical differences in both complex and simple 
Lnonspeech waveforms. Taken together, these results 
| Suggest that certain aspects of speech perception are 
intimately related to processes and mechanisms exploit- 
_е@ in other domains. The many categorie in speech may 
— be based on categories that occur elsewhere in auditory 
3 оп. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
= 10802. Cutting, James E. (Wesleyan U) Two left- 
_ hemisphere mechanisms in speech perception. Percep- 
| tion & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 601-612. 
_ —Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 74 right- 
handed, normally hearing university students. Results 
show that right-ear advantages of different magnitudes 
Occurred systematically in dichotic listening for different 
phoneme classes and for certain phonemes according to 
their syllabic position. It is proposed that such differ- 
ences cannot be accounted for in terms of a single 
| mechanism unique to the left hemisphere. Instead, at 
- least 2 mechanisms are needed. One such device appears 
{0 be involved in the auditory analysis of transitions and 
| other aspects of the еш signal. This device appears to 
| be engaged for speech and nonspeech sounds alike. The 
| other mechanism, the more accustomed “speech proc- 

essor" appears to make all phonetic decisions in 
identifying the stimulus. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
? 10803. Davis, James M. Weiler, Ernest M. & 
-Gildenblatt, Stuart. (U Connecticut, Psycho-Acoustics 
Lab) A pilot study of reaction time and loudness 
adaptation. Catalo, of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, HANIS, 

10 1. peck, Diana. EC pM Ctr for Human 
ormation Processing, еро) An auditory illusion. 
Nature, 1974(Sep), Уо 25165473), 307-309. dte 86 
‘Ss participating in a study of auditory illusion. The 
_ stimulus сено received by each S consisted of a 
| Sequence of tones alternating in pitch between 

Ка 800 Hz. Each tone lasted 240 msec, with т uc 
_ between tones, and each Sequence was presented at equal 
| amplitude, but the ear of input for each com; ment was 
| Switched every 250 msec. bius the 

Correct percept, reporting a single tone oscillating from 

‘to ear. Localization patterns associated with handed- 
ег tone in each 
t-handed Ss.— 4. 
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value led to a reduction in the number of test stimuli 
identified as having that place value. An identification 
shift was obtained even when the acoustic information 
specifying place value for the adapting stimulus had 
virtually nothing in common with the information 
specifying place value for any of the test stimuli, 
Removing the vowel portion of an adapting stimulus 
eliminated identification shift only when the resulting 
stimulus was no longer perceived as speech-like. Results 
indicate that at least part of the adaptation effect 
occurred at a site of phonetic, not merely acoustic, 
feature analysis.—Journal abstract. 

10806. Duffy, Joseph R. & Giolas, Thomas G. (U 
Connecticut) Sentence intelligibility as a function of key 
word selection. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 631-637.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between word predictability and sentence 
intelligibility. This relationship was examined in 60 
normal-hearing submarine school candidates by compar- 
ing intelligibility scores obtained with frequency-filtered 
sentences which were scored using key words empirically 
determined to be representative of 3 different degrees of 
predictability. It was hypothesized that the scores 
obtained would be a function of the predictability status 
of the key words used in scoring. Results indicate 
significant differences between the 3 scoring procedures 
for each sentence list under 2 filtering conditions (420- 
and 360-Hz low pass), and these differences were in the 
hypothesized direction. Results suggest that use of easy- 
to-predict words for scoring ee will increase 
sentence intelligibility scores, while use of difficult-to- 
predict words will depress scores. It is concluded that 
word predictability is a factor influencing sentence 
intelligibility and that careful selection of ey words, 
based on their predictability status, is a method of 
controlling or EE the intelligibility of sentences. 
—Journal abstract. 2 

10807. Dusoir, A. E. (City of London Polytechnic, 
England) Thomas and Legge's matching hypot! esis for 
detection and recognition tasks: Two tests. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 466-470.—E. A. 
Thomas and D. Legge (see PA, Vol 44:4561) have 
Proposed a matching thesis for 2-alternative detec- 
tion and recognition tasks. Given symmetric payoff, S is 
supposed to match his unconditional repone probabili- 
ües to the presentation probabilities. More generally, 
even when payoff is asymmetric, S is supposed to keep 
his unconditional response probabilities constant across 
different discriminability levels. Time series analysis was 
applied in the present study to the response sequens 
from 2 auditory amplitude recognition tasks to test B 
hypotheses. Exp I obtained a single sequence from e 
of 16 university staff and student Ss. Exp II obtained 
Sequences at different discriminability levels from еас 
Of 24 additional Ss. Departures from the matching 
hypothesis were extreme! ly gross in both cases. ^n 
addition, Exp II showed clear changes in the response 
probabilities across discriminability conditions, thou 
these were not systematic in direction across Ss. (16 re) 
еШ abstract. der & 

. Fitzgibbons, Peter J.; Pollatsek, Alexand 
Thomas, Ian B. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Detection of 
temporal gaps within and between perceptual ton 
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groups. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
16(3), 522-528.—Hypothesized that tones widely sepa- 
rated in frequency are processed in te communica- 
tion channels. In 2 experiments, a total of 15 undergrad- 
uate listeners attempted to detect brief temporal gaps 
between items in a simple tonal sequence of 2 high tones 
followed by 2 low tones. Temporal resolution within 
both the high and low groups was near perfect; between- 
group detection scores were significantly lower. Results 
are interpreted as evidence for a processing time delay 
when shifts of focal attention occur between perceptual 
structures organized within the frequency domain. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10809. Henley, S. H. & Dixon, N. F. (University Coll 
London, England) Laterality differences in the effect of 
incidental stimuli upon evoked imagery. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 65(4), 529-536.—Studied 
38 undergraduates to examine the hypothesis that 
noninterference between attended and unattended in- 
formation in dichotic listening would fail to occur if the 
primary task could be facilitated by information on the 
unattended channel. D. Mackay (see PA, Vol 50:10457) 
has provided some evidence to support this hypothesis 
using verbal material on both channels, thus involving, 
presumably, only 1 hemisphere. By using stimulus 
materials on the 2 channels that are believed to be 
processed by the right and left hemispheres respectively, 
à 2nd hypothesis, that facilitation by the unattended 
input would depend upon laterality differences, was also 
tested. Considerable support was found for both hy- 
potheses. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10810. Heyduk, Ronald G. (Amherst Coll) Rated 
preference for musical compositions as it relates to 
complexity and exposure frequency. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 84-90.—120 under- 
graduates Ss heard 4 piano compositions that were 
constructed to represent differing degrees of complexity, 
às defined by their chordal and rhythmic properties and 
corroborated by Ss’ complexity ratings. In line with the 
predictions of an optimal complexity model of musical 
Preference, judged liking for the compositions was à 
unimodal function of their complexity. After each 
Composition was rated for liking, 1 of the 4 compositions 
Was presented and rated an additional 16 times. Also 
congruent with an optimal complexity model was the 
inding that the affective consequences of repeated 
exposure varied depending upon whether the repeatedly 
ыр composition was more or less complex than the 
di preferred complexity level. The latter finding sui ests 

hat repeated exposure effects are a function of 
Situational and individual factors. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
R due 1. Irvine, D. Н. (Polytechnic of Central London 
ie ool of Management Studies, England) А new type of 
eh intelligibility test. Ergonomics, 1974(Nov), Vol 
A ), 783-788.—Describes the construction of the 
en zd in Sentence (AIS) test which ap| to have 
ын advantages over existing speech intelligibility 
bd A preliminary trial was conducted with 90 
ad ie) hearing Ss and a validation experiment with 30 
Sh e Ss. Performance on the AIS correlated highly 
Dia. D. ,Black's multiple-choice test (1953) and with 
- B. Fry's single-word test (1961) and had a high 
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reliability when measured by a split-half correlation 
method. Because of the relatively small number of Ss 
used in developing the AIS, it is suggested that the test be. 
used with caution as a measure of individual differences. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10812. Molino, John A.; Zerdy, Gerald A. & Frome, 
Francine S. (National Bureau of Standards, Inst for 
Basic Standards, Washington, DC) Toward a more - 
musical foghorn. Human Factors, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(60, . 
567-575.—10 college students gave preference judgments 
for 4 pure tones (120, 300, 500, an 835 Hz) and Il tone - 
composites constructed from combinations of the pure | 
tones. Equal aversion (tolerance) levels were measured _ 
for the 4 pure tones and for 5 of the composites. 
Sensation-level measures were employed to express 
aversion thresholds in order to take account of the | 
differential sensitivity of the human ear at different AA 
rene Certain operational conclusions are suggest _ 
ed for the design of acoustic navigation aids. The higher 
frequency pure tones and composites were gener: 
more preferred and were also tolerated at higher 
sensation levels. The 120-Hz pure tone was a highly - 
nonpreferred signal. The presence of a 120-Hz compa T 
nent in any composite lowered both the preference value: 
and the maintained sensation level. In the case of the _ 
moderately preferred 500-Hz pure tone, adding other | 
more-preferred, pure-tone components increased the | 
e signal. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 5 

10813. Nickerson, К. S. & Freeman, В. (Bolt Beranek | 
& Newman, Cambridge, MA) Discrimination of the | 


duc aon: 


Perception & due akin 1974(Dec) Vol 16(3), 
471-471.—Required 6 paid high school student Ss to 
identify repeating sequences of pure tones that differed 
only with respect to the order in which the tones 
occurred. With tones occurring at à constant rate of 
S/sec, performance was better when the tones were 
widely spaced in frequency than when they were less 
widely spaced. One S was able, after considerable 
practice, to distinguish among different sequences whose 
component tones were resented at rates up to 500/sec. 
It is tentatively concluded that, in this case, performance 
was based on temporal (order) information at the slowest 
resentation rates, primarily on spectral information at 
the highest rates, and on both order and spectral 
information at intermediate rates.—Journal abstract. 
10814. Roeser, Ross J. & Glorig, Aram. (Callier Ctr for 
Communication Disorders, Dallas, TX) Pure tone 
audiometry in noise with Auraldomes. Audiology, 
1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 14(2), 144-151.—Obtained pure 
tone thresholds using a TDH-39 driver mounted in a 4 
standard cushion and an Auraldome circumaural enclo- 
sure. Thresholds were recorded from 6 trained, normal- 
hearing young adults in quiet and in the presence of 
broad band sound field noise at 50, 60, and 70 db. sound- - 
pressure level (SPL). No significant differences were 
Observed between the 2 earphone conditions in the 
resence of any of the ambient broad-band noise levels. — 
However, thresholds were statistically different in the _ 
uiet condition. Results raise questions regarding. the 
calibration of intensity for Auraldomes and indicate that 
this particular circumaural cushion provides no advan- 
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"tage over standard cushions in the presence of ambient 
‘noise above 50 db SPL. (French summary)—Journal 
bstract. 
10815. Stream, Richard W. & Dirks, Donald D. (U 
— Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Effect of loudspeak- 
ег position on differences between earphone and free- 
field thresholds (MAP and MAF). Journal of Speech & 
— Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 549-568.—Ob- 
"tained free-field and earphone measurements from 8 
| practiced adult listeners under monaural and binaural 
conditions to assess the hypothesis that a major source of 
the disparity between minimum audible pressure (MAP) 
and minimum audible field (MAF) speech thresholds is 
the position of the loudspeaker relative to the listener’s 
"head. Free-field measurements were made at 7 different 
_ loudspeaker positions. Stimuli were spondaic words and 
pure tones at 5 octave intervals from 250 to 4000 Hz. The 
_ smallest monaural MAP-MAF difference for spondees 
"occurred at 0° azimuth (2.7 db) and the largest appeared 
at the 60? near-ear position (7.1 db). Similar results 
"emerged for spondaic words under binaural conditions, 
"although the magnitude of the changes due to variations 
in loudspeaker position was reduced considerably from 
comparable monaural conditions. Results indicate that 
the disparities in MAP-MAF differences of previous 
| investigations were due principally to the location of the 
_ loudspeaker. The differences between MAP and MAF 
— thresholds were compared to other published results on 
ear-canal pressure measured in free field and under 
earphone. Data suggest that the MAP-MAF differences 
observed in this study may be related partially to the 
differences in calibration techniques used to specify the 
level of the signal in free field and under earphone. (17 
 ref)—Journal abstract. 
-.. 10816. Summerfield, А. О. & Haggard, M. P. (Queen's 
U Belfast, Northern Ireland) Perceptual processing of 
multiple cues and contexts: Effects of followed vowel 
jpon stop consonant voicing. Journal of Phonetics, 
74(Oct), Vol 2(4), 279-295.—Conducted a study of 16 
= undergraduate and postgraduate students to examine 2 
coustical correlates of voicing, previously combined in 
the voice onset time concept, that may be considered 
‘cues. The Ist correlate of voicing was the time from the 
burst to the Ist voicing pulse and was measured as the 
separation of these 2 events; the 2nd was the relative 
| position in the formant transition frame at which voicing 
| onsets and was measured as the amount of voiced first 
formant (F1) transition. Results show that for velar stops 
before /a/ both cues played a role in voicing perception 
although the transition cue was dominant. For velar 
stops before /i/, where no F1 transition Occurs, the 
Separation cue appeared more important that it did in 
/a/ context. Results point to the need to distinguish 
| between contextual adjustments involving a simple 
[| boundary shift and those involving a reweighting of cues 
according to context. The 2 cues used appeared to be of 
ferent types with attendant differences in the effects 
they generate in perception experiments. A Sophisticated 
view of the processing of different cues may be necess 
to given an account of adaptation in the voicing feature 
experiments where the percentage of voiced or 
voiced responses is modified following repeated 
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exposure to a stimulus with a distinct value of the 
feature. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


10817. Alderson, G. J. & Whiting, H. T. (U Leeds, 
England) Prediction of linear motion. Human Factors, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 495-502.—Used a motion-predic- 
tion paradigm in 2 experiments with a total of 54 17-32 
yr old male university students and technicians. Fach $ 
viewed a moving tennis ball cross the display and 
disappear from view and was required to estimate when 
the ball would reach a target set on the extended motion 
track. The effects of viewing distance, prediction 
distance, and stimulus velocity upon the accuracy and 
variability of performance were examined. Exp I found 
that both prediction distance and stimulus velocity were 
significant variables, their additive effects showing a 
linear relationship between prediction time and both 
constant and variable errors. Exp II demonstrated that 
these linear relationships were replicable phenomena and 
that motion prediction became more accurate when Ss 
were given knowledge of results and allowed to practice 
the task. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10818. Attneave, Fred & Block, Gene. (U Oregon) The 
time required to compare extents in various orienta- 
tions. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 
431-436.—In Exp I 3 paid undergraduate Ss compar 
the lengths of lines that varied in absolute and relative 
orientation. Ss’ reaction times (RTs) showed a constant 
error pattern of which the familiar horizontal-vertical 
illusion was a special case, but horizontals were underes- 
timated (relative to other slopes) much more than 
verticals were overestimated. The effect of difference In 
orientation was not great, though RT did increase 
significantly as the difference neared 90°. Exp II, with 
additional Ss, was similar except that the lengths of lines 
were compared with the widths of bars in a grating. In 
this case, no consistent pattern of constant error 
emerged, and there was no suggestion that difference m 
orientation affected RT.—Journal abstract. A U 

10819. Banks, Martin S. & Stolarz, Stephanie J. ( 
Minnesota, Ctr for Research in Human Learning, Inst 0 
Child Development) The effect of head tilt on meridion- 
al differences in acuity: Implications for orientation 
constancy. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), V° 
170), 17222. G. Hom and R. M. Hill (1969) and oma 
have reported that a small number of units in the са 
visual cortex undergo changes in receptive field one 
tion associated with body tilt. Such units repone 
compensate for tilt and may represent à mechanism ai 
human orientation constancy. To test this, meridione 
differences in visual acuity for head-vertical and hea : 
tilted viewing conditions were measured with the author: : 
serving as Os. Results of Exp I do not directly support о 
refute the involvement of tilt-compensatory units. s 
sults of Exp II show that meridional acuity differenos 
correspond to the retinal and not the spatial orientato 
of the stimulus. It is concluded that tilt-compensatory 
cortical ju are not involved in human onem 
constancy. The physiologcal evidence indica - 
existence of ЧИ-сотар "dm units in the visual cortex 18 
reexamined. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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20. Banks, William P.; Bodinger, Deborah & Illige, 10824. Coren, Stanley & Pi Cl; iti: 
(Pomona Coll) Visual detection accuracy and Columbia, Vancouver, куга Pone Сы БЫ 
-noise proximity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic images: Eye movements and information processing. 
ety 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), All-Al4.—Examined the Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 163), 
mity effect in a forced-choice visual detection. 5 529-534.—Investigated whether controlling the nature of 
Pese students were tachistoscopically presented stimu- ап O's interaction with a stabilized image would control 
varrays that always had as a target either the letter F е rate of fading of the image: if the O does not attempt 
‹ $$ had to determine on each trial whetheran Fora to explore the image, he should rapidly be provided with l 
"was presented. Results show that detection accuracy information which indicates that the image is completely 
proved as the distance was increased between the  decorrelated with his eye movements. Results of 2. 
get and the noise items in the array that were ех riments with a total of 100 normally seeing paid 
nfusable with it. It is suggested that the proximity volunteers indicate that neural and hotochemical 
effect is a natural prediction of W. Estes's (1964) theory satiation processes are inadequate to explain the fading 
detection is mediated by feature-detecting receptive of the stabilized retinal image. When eye movements. 


fields, Results are explained in terms of perceptual were allen over the stimulus, fading occurred more 
purations in the array—when the target was rapidly, indicating an information processing componen: 
ouped with confusable noise its visibility was less than in the disappearance of the image. (41 erin 


it was not.—Journal abstract. abstract. 
10821. Blake, Randolph & Fox, Robert. (Vanderbilt 10825. Davidoff, J. B. (Universi! Coll Swansea, . 
) le gratings and the site of Wales) Hemispheric differences in the perception of 
ion. Nature, 1974(May), Vol lightness. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 131), - 
0(5456), 488-490.—Attempted to clarify the interac- 121-124.— Conducted 2 experiments with 12 right-hand- - 
0n between pattern adaptation and rivalry suppression. ed and 12 left-handed undergraduates in EX Tand with 

incorporating 2 separate phenomena, binocular 48 Ss with normal color vision and either right or left eye 
ry and visual aftereffects, into 1 paradigm, a and hand dominance in Exp II. Colored and grey stimuli 
chnique is presented that permits inferential analysis of were resented to the left and right visual fields. It was 

found that which stimulus was seen as lighter depend: 


еШ 
"intermediate states in the visual process. 
0822. Caelli, Terrence М. & Finlay, David C. (U to some extent on the handedness of the S. In particular, _ 
M bourne, Parkville, Vic, Australia) Pattern discrimina- right-handed Ss saw the stimulus on the left as lighter. 
tion of Gaussian distributions of orientation and line This provides further evidence for the right hemisphere 
as being more important for perceptual functions. 


ngth parameters. Perception & Ps ichophysics, 

1974(Рес), Vol 16(3), 489-—493.— Notes that the2 pattern (French & German summaries) (18 ref)—Journal 

eters, line length (L) and orientation (Ө), have abstract. 
salient in microelectrode studies and adaptation J.; Diener, H. C. & Brandt, Th. (ОЖ Ар 
stem, buthave Freiburg, Neurological Clinic, W Germany) Optokinetic- 
attern discrimi- graviceptive interaction in different head positions. 
ecause of their Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Nov-Dec), 
detection of pattern 391-398.—Reports that displacements of the apparent 
with known distribu- vertical induced by exclusive visual stimulation with the 
dergraduate Ss. It was head erect are moderate but increase rogressively with 
i 1 larger head tilt angles. Data confirm the hypothesis that 
d from the individual visual motion information and graviceptive information 
esults indicate support ате centrally combined for the computation of the 
i apparent orientation of gravity and have functional 


implications for postural orientation. (German summary) 


David J. (U 10827. Engstrom, Ralph w. (RCA, Lancaster, PA) 

у) Detectability Quantum efficiency of the eye determined by compari- 

Je of spatial uncertainty. son with a TV camera. Journal of the Onie Society of 

NA of the Optical Society of America, 1974(0ес), WI America, 1974(Dec), Vol 64(12), 1706-1710.—The cor- — 

64(12), 1715-1719.—The theory of signal detectability neal quantum efficiency of the eye was evaluated by — — 
tion of a test chart by 6 30-59 yr old 


^ ; Я 
(TSD) predicts that uncertainty of the s atial location of comparing perce} fa c : 
Os using dark-at apted vision, with the perception of the 


F EN nennt stimulus: should influence the - | t 
d ctability of the stimulus. If d’ is the detectability, E same chart using a solid-state, gaa rae camera 
15 [геше luminance, Л? the variance of the noise and a monitor. Monochromatic rat lation was used for 
pon Obscures the signal, and М the number of equally the test. Irradiance of the scene was balanced for the 2 
ES Rionoverlapping stimuli, TSD predicts (4 y = log. rception methods so that the same chart information 
+ VM exp(E/N). TSD also predicts that was observed in both cases. The quantum efficiency of 

the eye was then deduced from the ratio of the 2 


E of the receiver operating characteristic Curve оп 
ility paper should decrease in the presence of irradiance levels, the apertures of the eye and of the m 


limulus-position uncertainty. Both predictions were camera lens, and the quantum efficiency of the Ist 


onfi Ў 
En. in psychophysical tests of 3 human Os for phot 
ly viewed stimuli.—Journal abstract. efficiency of. 
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experiment was limited to radiation levels equivalent to 
starlight and 2 orders of magnitude higher.—Journal 
abstract. 

10828. Filin, V. A.; Ananin, V. F. & Dymov, M. V. 
(Scientific Research Inst of Medical Instrument-Making, 
Moscow, USSR) [Involuntary eye movements in the 
recognition of punctiform objects.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 128-132.— Describes 
the difference in the nature of eye movements obtained 
with 6 Ss viewing stimuli that subtended angles of 15’ 
under instructions to fixate a spot, to fixate a digit, or to 
recognize а digit.—L. Zusne. 

10829. Foley, J. M. (U California, Santa Barbara) 
Error in visually directed manual pointing. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 69—74.—Errors in 
pointing at visual targets without sight of the hand or 
arm were measured in 8 normally seeing young adults for 
both hands in 2 cue conditions. The existence of large 
errors of overreaching, which increase as cues are 
reduced, was confirmed. These varied with target 
distance but not appreciably with the hand used or the 
target direction. Large lateral errors were also found. 
These could be reasonably well described by rotations 
about the midpoint of the eyes. Their magnitude and 
direction depended on the S and the hand used but were 
largely independent of cue condition and distance. The 
mean angular error across Ss taken without regard to 
sign was 4.8°. The mean difference between hands was 
5.2°. The effect of eye dominance expected under С. L. 
Walls's (1951) and K. N. Ogle's (1962) hypothesis was 
not obtained.—Journal abstract. 

10830. Fox, John. (MRC Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) The use of structural diagnostics 
in recognition. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Perception & Performance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 
57-67.—Examines the suggestion of L. E. Krueger (see 
PA, Vol 50:10310) and others that wholistic processes 
underlie certain perceptual judgments. It is argued that 
properties such as bilateral symmetry can have a 
"diagnostic" significance for visual matching tasks. 
Diagnosticity means that if the property is present the 
| appropriate response to a stimulus could theoretically be 

determined without any other analysis of the stimulus. 5 
experiments were conducted, using a total of 32 right- 
handed naval enlisted men. Results of Exps I and II 
indicate that symmetry is exploited as a diagnostic 
property for the simultaneous same-different judgment. 
Displays that show the diagnostic form produce short 
reaction times. Results also show that the diagnosticity 
effect can be demonstrated independent of potentially 
confounding factors such as simplicity or redundancy. 
Findings of Exps Ш, IV, and V discount further 
confounding factors and also show that other properties. 
notably parallelism and colinearity of stimulus elements, 
can also be exploited as diagnostics in the simultaneous 
matching task. Diagnostics can have a structural or 
relational form. Diagnostic features are viewed as 2- 
place structural predicates. Whether these diagnostics 
always have the same underlying form or not, the need 
for some representation of structure is a prerequisite for 


understanding even these simple recognitio 
п phe: - 
na.— Journal abstract. 3 A aes 
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10831. Garner, W. R. & Sutliff, Donna. (Yale U) The 
effect of goodness on encoding time in visual pattern 
discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 16(3), 426-430.— Previous results have implied that 
pattern goodness, as defined by rotation-reflection 
equivalence set size, is a determinant of encoding time, A 
direct test of this implication was made via a discrete 
reaction-time (RT) task using good and poor dot 
patterns presented to 9 right-handed graduate and 
undergraduate Ss in a 2-stimulus discrimination, The 
following discrimination conditions were used: (1) good 
vs good, (2) poor vs poor, and (3) good vs poor. Overall 
RTs for Conditions 1 and 3 were equal, but each was 
significantly faster than Condition 2. In the lst 2 
conditions, there was no difference in RT within pairs 
and no consistent transitive ordering of the patterns. In 
Condition 3, however, the good pattern consistently 
produced the smaller RT. Results indicate that patterns 
of equal goodness were equally encodable, and the better 
the pattern, the faster it was encoded. In addition, there 
was evidence that pattern similarity affects RT.—Journal 
abstract. 

10832. Götz, Karl O. & Götz, Karin. (Academy of 
Fine Arts, Dusseldorf, W Germany) Color preferences 
of art students: Surface colors: |. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1103-1109.—In К. О. Gotz 
and K. Gótz's (see PA, Vol 52:7599) study with imagined 
colors, the statistical significance of the frequency 
distribution over the categories of a given preteen 
scale were tested separately for each single color. For arl 
students, only red and blue were pleasant, while gray d 
pink were unpleasant colors, black and white counte i 
neutral, and the distributions of all other colors d 
were not statistically different from chance. In ib 
present study with 14 surface colors, the results for i 
male and 77 female art students are similar with : 
exception of yellow and orange, which ranged among n. 
highly d colors. The only sex difference was 3 
green. The limitations of the present work are discusse® 
—Journal abstract. 

10833. Hennessy, Robert T. & Richards, МЕ) 
(Human Factors Research, Goleta, CA) Contrast oH 
tivity and viewing distance. Journal of the Optical 2d 
of America, 1975(Jan), Vol 65(1), 97-98. Repo 
experimental findings which confirm those of she 
Cavonius and R. Hiltz (see PA, Vol 51:4192) whic үк 
no change of contrast sensitivity dependent on b, ets 
modation and convergence distance of sinusoidal ete 
ranging from 1-60 c/deg. It is concluded that ассо! a 
dation and convergence have an effect on n 
contrast sensitivity of less magnitude than 
variability. State U, New 

а! Д 

10834. James, Carlton T. (Rutgers Ned in the 


the Psychonom 


0 
Ss searched 
ona 
4- and 6-letter words typed in uppercase for predesig? to 


ed target letters. Results show that reaction n for 
vowel targets were faster than to consonant targ 


: the 
both stimulus lengths; this was true whether Or ? et 
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target Was contained in the stimulus word. It is suggested 
that an early stage in word perception is the location of 
vowels, as proposed by D. Hansen and D. Rogers (1968). 
—Journal abstract. 

10835. Judd, Deane B. & Nickerson, Dorothy. 
Relation between Munsell and Swedish Natural Color 
System Scales. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1975(Jan), Vol 65(1), 85-90.— Discusses the necessity for 
developing perceptually uniform color scales and uses 
simple formulas to demonstrate the degree to which 
Munsell hue, value, and chroma and the Swedish 
Natural Color System variables of blackness, whiteness, 
redness, yellowness, greenness, and blueness describe the 
same color space. 

10836. Kitterle, Frederick L.; Kaye, Russell S. & 
Nixon, Heather. (U Toledo) Pattern alternation: Effects 
of spatial frequency and orientation. Perception & 
[ гуч», 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 543-546.—F. W. 
Campbell and E. R. Howell (1972) reported an effect 
called “monocular pattern alternation." They found that 
a pattern composed of 2 orthogonal sinusoidal gratings, 
one horizontal and the other vertical, underwent rivalry 
when viewed monocularly for a period of time. In the 
present 2 experiments with 14 undergraduate and 4 
graduate students, respectively, it was shown that 
monocular pattern alternation depended upon the 
orientation of the pattern and the spatial frequency of its 
components. Fewer reversals were found for an oblique- 
lyoriented pattern than for a pattern with components in 
the horizontal and vertical meridians. Alternation rate 
was higher when the gratings were similar in frequency 
but differed in orientation than when the components of 
the pattern differed in both dimensions. It is concluded 
that pattern alternation reflects an antagonistic interac- 
tion between interdependent channels in the human 
visual system that respond to orientation and spatial 
frequency.—Journal abstract. 

10837. Krekling, S. (U Trondheim, Inst of Psycholo- 
2 NLHT, Norway) Depth matching with visible 
DU opic images: Stereopsis or vernier alignment. 
T RETE & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 
E 116.—Notes _ that, in order to prevent Ss from 
om performing a judgment of vernier alignment 
ee the double images rather than matching 
oe depth of the test objects, various precau- 
сам previously been taken (e.g., using inexperi- 
КП Ss who were ignorant of the experimental situation 
Me possible matching criteria). In the present experi- 
iun S Wis given training in observing double 
hee and the matching problems were also discussed. 
fud was then instructed to perform stereoscopic depth 
СТУ The comparison between these data and data 
КШ on vernier alignment judgments under similar 
| aw showed that knowledge about the experimen- 
p А uation and the vernier alignment criterion did not 
| ue with the S's task of matching the stereoscopic 
lies visible double images.—Journal abstract. 
Md D Lord, Catherine & Haith, Marshall M. (Har- 
Psycho у Тһе perception of eye contact. Perception & 
and. 15 ies 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 413-416.—16 male 
Whether emale college students made [кеч of 
Ас or not they were being looked in the eye as an E 

Several points on and off their faces. Distance 
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between sender and receiver, sex, and whether the sender 
made a sequence of fixations prior to the terminal 
fixation were variables of interest. The sender-receiver 
distance produced less effect than predicted from the 
hvpothesis that receiver judgments were determined 
solely by the discrepancy between the sender's iris-sclera 
configuration (ISC) during true eye contact and the 
current fixation point. There was no stable difference in 
accuracy as a function of whether the sender's terminal 
fixation was preceded by other fixations or not. Findings 
cast doubt on the belief expressed in recent studies that 
the ISC can be used to accurately discriminate eye gazes 
from other gazes. Results suggest that fixations on some 
portions of the face yield a judgment of eye contact 
which might be predicted on the basis of social 
experience —Journal abstract. 

10839. MacAdam, David L. (Eastman Kodak Co, 
Research Lab, Rochester, NY) Uniform color scales, 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1974(Dec), Vol 
64(12), 1691-171 2. Judgments of relative magnitudes of 
color differences exhibited by 128 selected nearest- 
neighbor pairs of 59 colored tiles were recorded by 
groups of 49-76 Os with normal color vision. Scale. 
values that represent the perceived magnitudes of the 
color differences were obtained by statistical analysis of 
their reports. From colorimetric’ specifications of the 
tiles, formulas were devised that define a 3-dimensional .. 
euclidean space in which the distances between the 
points that represent the colors correlate reasonably well 
gnitudes of the perceived color 
differences. Because of the manner of selection of the 
ар roximately 500 colors, each except the most saturated 
wl exhibit equal magnitudes of color difference from 12 
others. About 2500 equally noticeable color differences 
can be exhibited by suitable arrangements of those 
colors, and 
arranged in 6 different series. Each of those series { 
exhibits from 3 to 10 color differences, all of equal ү 
magnitude. Such а series of colors which exhibits equal | 
color differences is known as а uniform color scale. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10840. Mackavey, William; Curcio, Frank & Rosen, 
U) Tachistoscopic word recognition 
performance under conditions of simultaneous bilateral 

jon. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan) Vol 13(1), 

А ехрегітепіѕ involving the bilateral 

tachistoscopic presentation of word pairs to a total ot 70 
graduate volunteers. This paradigm 


manipulations of word orientation, exposure duration, 
and fixation control. In 2 of the experiments this 


account for the more common finding of left hemifield 


recognition superiority with bilateral displays is offered. 
(French & German summaries) QU ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

10841. MacLeod, Donald L; Virsu, Veijo & Carpenter, 
R. H. (Florida State U, Inst of Molecular Biophysics) On 
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mathematical illusions. Perception & Psychophysics, 

1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 417-418.—Criticizes E. H. Walk- 

er's (see PA, Vol 51:8284) paper on the grounds that its 
physiological premises lack support, that it misrepresents 

T the theoretical position of C. Blakemore et al (see PA, 

Vol 46:2431), and that its theory is contradicted by 

existing evidence. 

10842. Mershon, Donald H. & Gogel, Walter C. 
(North Carolina State U, Baie) Failure of familiar 
д size to determine a metric for visually perceived 
= distance. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 
: 17(1), 101-106.—Explored the notion that familar size 

cue to distance might be one of the factors responsibile 
for supplying the metric (scalar) characteristics of 
perceptions of spatial extent within a visual display in 
which other information concerning scalar extents has 
been reduced to a minimum. 2 groups of 20 normall 
seeing undergraduate Os each were presented wi 
realistic objects of the same angular, but different 
assumed, sizes presented in such a cue-restricted display. 
Perceptions of size and distance within the display did 
not differ significantly as a function of the type of object 
initially presented. This result suggests that scalar 
perceptions under these conditions probably are deter- 
mined by a factor known as the specific distance 
tendency, rather than by the experiential factor of 
familiar size.—Journal abstract. 

* 10843. Murphy, Brian J.; Haddad, Genevieve M. & 
Steinman, Robert M. (U Maryland) Simple forms and 
fluctuations of the line of sight: Implications for motor 
theories of form processing. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 557-563.—Used a contact lens 
optical lever to measure 2-dimensional fixation charac- 

teristics when 2 experienced Ss fixated at various 

positions within simple forms small enough to fall 
entirely on the foveal floor ( < 80 min). Fixation 
stability and the average direction of the line of sight 
were not markedly or systematically affected by the 
shape of the fixation stimulus. Similar results were 
obtained when all saccades were suppressed and the line 
of sight maintained exclusively by means of slow control. 

These results cast doubt on motor theories of form 

perception. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10844. Oetting, Daniel R. & Oetting, E. R. (Colorado 
State U) Preliminary observations on a visual percep- 
tion illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 
39(3), 1290.—Describes an illusion in which, when a 
moving object is dimly lighted and includes bright-light- 
emitting diodes, at certain rates the diodes and object 
appear to move separately. Under some conditions, 
brighter parts of a visual field may be perceived more 
rapidly. 

10845. Olson, Richard K. (U Colorado) Children' 
sensitivity to pictorial depth information. тает 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 59-64. — Tested 16 
40-64 mo old children for sensitivity to interposition, 
height in field, linear perspective, and retinal size under 
either restricted (monocular, head motionless) or unres- 
tricted (binocular, head free) picture surface viewin; 
conditions. All of the Ss’ relative depth responses Ges 
vs far) to 2 toy houses were remarkably accurate with 
interposition and/or height in field pictorial depth 
information. Retinal size had relatively little control over 
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their responses, and the addition of linear perspective 
resulted in no significant improvement. Performance was 
nearly equivalent under the 2 viewing conditions, 
indicating young children’s ability to take a “pictorial 
attitude.” —Journal abstract. 

10846. Pinkerton, Elizabeth & Humphrey, N. K. 
(Admiralty Research Lab, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Teddington, England) The apparent heaviness of col- 
ours. Nature, 1974(Jul), Vol 250(5462), 164-165.—10 
male and 10 female Ss adjusted a fulcrum-like pointer to 
indicate subjective relative weight differences between 
pairs of visual stimuli consisting of 1 colored and 1 white 
disk, previously equated for subjective brightness, or 
between pairs of white disks differing in brightness. 
Relative weight was inferred from the pointer's displace- 
ment in centimeters from its original position midway 
between disks. Results show that colors were judged 
significantly heavier than white (p < .001) while differ- 
ences between brightness of white disks, or between 
males' and females' settings were not significant. Judged 
weight consistently decreased in the following order: red, 
blue, green, orange, yellow, with red significantly heavier 
and yellow significantly lighter than the other colors. 
Data are interpreted in terms of possibly indirect 
linguistic associations of a color's importance, subjective 
pleasantness of colors, or color preference.—4. Cerf- 
Beare. d 

10847. Redding, Gordon M. (Illinois State U) Simulta- 
neous visuomotor adaptation to optical tilt and t 
placement. Perception & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 
17(1), 97-100.—Measured change in visuomotor direc- 
tion and orientation following simultaneous exposure \ 
5 separate groups of 16 right-handed Ss each to 0 ua 
displacement and tilt. A. panog to both transi uc 
simultaneously was not different from adaptation | 
each transform separately. Results are consistent T. 
previous work involving purely visual дел А d- 
suggest that the 2 kinds of adaptation involve in a, 
ent processes for locus-specific and relational analys®: 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. A 

10848. Richards, Whitman & Foley, John М. (Mast 
chusetts Inst of Technology) Effect of luminance A 
contrast on processing large disparities. Journal of 12) 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Dec), Vol 69, 
1703-1705.—Conducted a study with the authors as [е 
in which, although reduced luminance impalre rity 
discrimination of small disparity stimuli, large-dispa 
discrimination improved. Crossed and uncrossed ia at 
lus disparities of 4° that were not discriminat ale 
photopic levels were easily discriminated at m 
levels near the color threshold. This improvemer A 
stereo processing appeared to be dependent ue e 
effective contrast reduction produced neurally, beca е О 
physical reduction of contrast without a chang e 
background luminance also improved large-disP 
stereopsis.—Journal abstract. i 

10849. Riggs, Lorrin A.; White, Keith D. & ЕШ, 
Peter D. (Brown U) Establishment and decay iion 
orientation-contingent aftereffects of color. Pay 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 535-542. En 
ducted a study with 6 Os (the authors, an underg? ^t 
and 2 research assistants) in which, in achromal 
gratings, green horizontal lines appeared pinkis! 
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after inspectio: f decay was mainly dependent 
‘on the magnitude of the effect built up during inspection. 
ТЕ is conc! 


usually associated with central adaptability rather than 


08-513.—Investigated 3 factors (target size, target 
distance, and the use of instruments) using а factorial 
design with repeated measures. The instruments consist- 
ed of 2 portable range finders employing different 
principles—coincident image and stadiametric ran- 


“following trials. No significant differences were found 
~ between performances using either instrument or the 
F unaided eye. Ss, on the average, made more accurate 
estimates with the stadiametric instruments for both 

Er at both distances. The unaided eye was consist- 
‘ently least accurate. Ss preferred the coincident image 


for a training technique that 
C device and immediate feedback to train athletes in 
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enta vertical lines appeared greenish. A color After many practice sessions, O assigned 1 and only 1 
ector added variable amounts of green and magental numerical rating to each visual sensation. These canoni- 
t until the gratings appeared matched and nearly cal ratings were determined by the O, not the E, and. 
chromatic. The colorimetric purity needed to achieve were abbreviations for verbal descriptions of subjectively 

null setting was a quantitative measure of the distinct visual sensations. The data consisted of canoni- 
ngth of the colored aftereffect. Following inspections cal ratings 
"of the colored patterns ranging from 15 sec to 150 min, stimuli (signal) and blank (noise) trials containing no 
ffects lasting from a few minutes to light at all. The physical stimulus was made up of 
he indices of colorimetric purity а sorptions of quanta of light that resulted in isomeriza- 
time and declined with time tions of thodopsin molecules or thermal decompositions 
of rhodopsin. Under these conditions, it is known from 
the laws of physics that these quantum-like events 
juded that the buildup and decay of these (absorptions plus thermal decompositions) follow a 
“altereffects showed some of the time characteristics Poisson distributi 
à of these canonical ratings is performed, and it is shown 
“Sensory adaptation. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. that the Poisson canonical rating 
10850. Rogers, Jon G. & Price, D. M. (U Alabama, approximated by cuto! 
Huntsville) Factors affecting distance estimation in is po 


Sporting activities. Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), maximum 
deviations, and standard errors of all these estimates. 


The probit analysis may be used whenever all the 
individual rating distributions are Gaussian in order to 
obtain the maximum likelihood estimates and standard 
errors of all parameters for each Gaussian distribution. 


Zging—which were compared with the performance ofthe Thus, this analysis ma 
“naked eye. 16 normally seeing male ‘adults each made 12 other than the one 


‘Tange estimates; Ss were not given erformance feedback abstract. 
10853. Sammut, Rowland & Snyder, Allan W. (Austra- 


lian National U, Inst of Advanced Studies, Canberra) _ 
Contribution of unbound modes to light absorption in 
visual photoreceptors. Journal of the Optical Society of 
‘America, 1974(Dec), Vol 64(12), 1711-1714.—Only a _ 
F rtion of the light incident upon à photoreceptor is 
device over the stadiametric one. Recommendations are transmitted in discrete bound modes (corresponding to 
ing total internal reflection). In the present 


would utilize the latter rays undergoing t 
ant the E ntribution of the remaining unbound modes 


nding to rays undergoing partial reflection) to 


ssible to use a probit analysis to calculate the 


at absolute visual detection for dim visual 


ion. A signal detection theory analysis 


g distributions can be 
ff Gaussian distributions. Hence it 


likelihood solutions for all means, standard 


be applied to rating experiments — 
escribed here. (15 ref)—Journal 


> distance-judging skills.—Journal abstract. corres › i T 

10857. Rohrbaugh, John W. & Eri Charles W. (U total a sorption in the iir coat is examined. It is 

Illinois) Reaction time measurement of temporal found that the unbound mode contribution is generally 
1 but that in short photoreceptors wit 


рео and organization of form. Perception & 
Ооу, 1975(Jan), Vol 1701), 53-59.—Investigated 
Bros integration of patterned stimuli in 3 experi- 
Ec by introducing an interstimulus interval (ISI) 
j tween brief exposures of 2 matrices of illuminated 

Squares to a total of 7 paid university student Ss. These 


> ШЕН arranged such that they could be зш 1 
— yield either horizontal or vertical stripes. oice reaction 


ti 2 3 5 т 
_ times to the composite stripe orientation were а prog- 


4 ne over an ISI range in excess of msec. 
Similar functions were obtained with both regular and 


that xtraneous warning signal discounted the possibility 
Preparatory factors developing over the ISI were 


E nal abstract. 
E BE . Sakitt, B. (Stanford U) Canonical ratings. 
К 0006 1974(Dec), Vol 16), 
of can .—Uses data from 3 Os to introduce the concept 
nical ratings. Each O described all the visual 


ех B 
_ °Ххрес{ей spatial and temporal location of the stimulus. 


vel 
dimensionless frequency, approximately equal to 1 (e.g. 


the central rhabdomeres of the fly rhabdom), this 
radiation component canno 


— Journal abstract. 
10854. Sivak, J. G. & Millodot, M. (U Waterloo, 


_ Matrices were identi i nt 55 асе School of Optometry, О 

aus E ibd to aberration d eye with achromatizing lens. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Dec), Vol 64(12), 
есеј i 124-1125. Ud аа camara lens 9 pem 
i y increasin; i me chromatic aberration of (16 uman eye to determine 
drue e eer DA te whether the calculated slight increase of chromatic 
aberration with accommodation would be observed in a 
irregular order of ISI presentation. Results of employing situation in which the chromatic aberration of the 
Te е indicate а residual aberration of 37-.50 diopters at 1.54 
sponsible for the obtained reaction-time functions. m, probably du 
10855. Tolin, Philip & Fisher, Paul G. (Central 
Washington State Coll) Sex differences and effects of | 

irrelevant auditory stimulation on performance of a 
visual vigilance task. Perceptual { 
1974(Dec), Vol 396), 1255-1262.—40 male and 40 


Sensations Е У Nona f : 
produced by signal and e trials in the female undergraduates partici ted in a vis 
een ij Е task under lof 4 ates Pound. noise conditions. Results à 
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t be dismissed. (22 ref) 


ntario, Canada) Axial chromatic 


& Motor Skills, 


isual vigilance 


DX д ae 
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indicate that (a) female Ss showed a greater time-related 
rformance decrement in correct detections than males 
in the regular-intermittent background condition, (b) 
RTs increased with time, (c) males responded more 
rapidly than females, (d) intermittent noise attenuated 
time-related changes in incorrect detections, (e) males 
made more incorrect detections than females in the 
intermittent background conditions but not in the 
constant-background conditions, and (f) there was a 
Sex X Trial Block interaction (p < .01) in the constant 
noise condition. Several correlations between and within 
response measures are reported. (30 ref)—Journal 
x abstract. 
№, 10856. Walker, Evan Н. (US Army Ballistic Research 
М Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD) On spurious 
allusions. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
16(3), 419-425.—Demonstrates that the criticisms of E. 
H. Walkers (see PA, Vol 51:8284) theory by D. I. 
MacLeod et al (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 6) stem from a too 
d simple roading of the text of the theory, a failure to 
r investigate fully the references cited to support their 
sition, and an effort to bolster the theory of lateral 
inhibition in orientation detectors. The criticisms are 
shown to misrepresent the experimental data of various 
reports. Walker’s physiological premises are shown to be 
sound, and the cases of “contrary evidence” are shown in 
fact to be in agreement with the theory. Lateral 
inhibition in orientation detectors as an explanation of 
optical illusions is shown to fail completely to agree with 
experimental results. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10857. Wolford, George & Hollingsworth, Samuel. 
(Dartmouth Coll) Retinal location and string position as 
important variables in visual information processing. 
Perception & . Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 
437-442.— Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 33 
normally seeing undergraduate Ss to isolate the effects of 
retinal locus and string position in tachistoscopic letter 
recognition. Retinal locus proved to be an important 
variable even when its range was restricted to less than a 
degree from the center of the fovea. Performance was 
- maximal at the center of the fovea, dropping off rapidly 

to about 1.5? from the center. From that distance on, the 
‘decline in performance was quite gradual. String position 
was also an important factor. Retinal locus and string 
position interacted in such a way that the end positions 
were less affected by retinal locus than the middle 
‘positions. It was also found that Processing order, as 
distinct from report order, was a significant component 
of the string position effect.—Journal abstract. 

10858. Wong, S. F. & Borresen, C. R. (Wichita State 

. U) Effect of delay of feedback and type of movement on 
~ laterally displaced vision. Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1331-1336.—144 male and female 
- volunteers were run in an experiment investigating the 

effects of type of movement (active vs passive), type of 
feedback (none, delayed, immediate), and the interaction 
effect on laterally displaced vision. The main hypothesis 
was that delayed feedback would be particularly effec- 
tive under the condition of passive movement. While the 
main hypothesis was not supported, several secon: 
ones were supported. The hindering effect of the lack of 
Significance of the main effect of type of movement on 
other hypotheses is pointed out.—Journal abstract. 
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10859. Beggs, W. D.; Sakstein, Ruth & Howarth, C. I, 
(U Nottingham, England) The generality of a theory of 
the intermittent control of accurate movements. Ergo- 
nomics, 1974(Nov), Vol 17(6), 757-168.—Develops equa- 
tions to describe target aiming, accurate line drawing 
movements, and driving skill, each containing a measure 
of the angular accuracy of aiming. Employing 12 
normally seeing right-handed undergraduates, it was 
hypothesized that the measures of angular accuracy for 
the different tasks are related to each other, are a 
characteristic of the S, and that ability in such tasks is 
correlated. However, no significant correlation in i 
formance was found in nonvisual target aiming, line 
drawing, and walking along beams of different width. 
Despite this failure, the data in each case fitted the 
theoretical equations very well, both for individual 8s 
and when collapsed across Ss. It is concluded either that 
the angular error of aiming is characteristic only of 
S-task interaction or that other parameters in the 
equations vary considerably from task to task. (French & 
German summaries) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10860. Bensel, Carolyn К. & Lockhart, J. M: MH. 
Army Natick Lab, Pioneering Research Lab, MA) Cold: 
induced vasodilatation onset and manual perform 
in the cold. Ergonomics, 1974(Nov), Vol 17(6), 717-730: 
—Investigated manual dexterity capabilities Es 
whole-body cold exposure as à function of ШЕП 
vasodilatation during local cooling. 30 male US x y 
volunteers were divided into 3 equal groups on the a 
of the time for a 1.7°C rise in index finger tempa 
during immersion of the hand in 4.4°C water: <4 n 
450-900 sec, and >900-sec groups. Subsequently, cà E 
was exposed to ambient temperatures of 15. atl 
-6.7°C for 3 hrs while performing a battery of 6 Ж ET 
tasks bare-handed. Manual performance on all tas! ub 
affected adversely at the -6.7°C ambient and hrs 
with continued cold exposure. The drop in ео En 
on 3 tasks involving skilled movements of t ecu 
fingers was greatest for the <450-sec group. are 
onset of vasodilatation in local cooling per se арр E 
to be associated with initially superior peo ET 
subsequently inferior performance on Sp с 
tasks with increasing durations of whole-bo % ref) 
exposure. (French & German summaries) ( 
—Journal abstract. ia U, 

10861. Galanter, Eugene & Owens, J. A- (Со ү 
Psychophysics Lab) The independence of the d Doci- 
reaction time on key force. Sed T Selecte 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 115. 4 

10862. Levy, C. Michael & Bowers, Dawn. (U p 
Hemispheric asymmetry of reaction time in a | 
discrimination task. Cortex, 1974(Маг), Үй ш 
18-25.—Manual reaction times (RT) to a verb: sented 
stimulus, embedded in a series of dichotically pre ndi 
digits, were measured in 40 dextral Ss. The major um А 
was an asymmetry оѓ RTs: RT to target паш T. The 
msec faster in the right ear than in the ©. 
magnitude of the as etry was almost 2i п that 
pai for this complex discrimination task t ‘mols 
‘ound previously in studies involving simple S ie is 
detection, suggesting that differential processing 
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an important function of task complexity and mediation- 
al demands.—R. Gunter. 


John M.; Kiess, Harold O. & Clegg, 
Thomas J. (US Army Natick Lab, MA) Effect of rate 
and level of lowered finger surface temperature on 
manual performance. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 106-1 13.— Tested 32 Army enlisted 
men on 6 manual tasks when the right forefinger surface 
temperature was either not lowered (control condition) 
or lowered to temperatures of 65°, 55°, and 48° 
Fahrenheit (18.3°, 12.8°, and 8.9? Centigrade) after 5 or 
50 min of cooling. Performance on all tasks decreased 
with lowered surface temperature. The level of finger 
surface temperature associated with impaired perform- 
ance and the extent of the performance decrements 
associated with additional cooling varied across tasks 
and cooling rate. The differential effects of local cooling 
on manual performance across tasks and cooling rates 
were analyzed in terms of the differential susceptibility 
of hand function to parameters of cold exposure and the 
selective requirements across aspects of manual perform- 
ance for unimpaired functioning of the hands and arms. 
—Journal abstract. 


10863. Lockhart, 


10864. Metz, L. Daniel. (U Illinois) 
systems theory application to studies of motor perform- 
ance. Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 514-519. 
—Considers that motor performance calls into play a 
number of complex physiological and biological systems. 
An understanding of the function and behavior of such 
systems is necessary if motor performance is to be 
properly analyzed and helpful if it is to be improved. The 
concepts of systems and control theory offer a werful 
(though sometimes not full exploited) methodological 
technique for achieving such an understanding. Some of 
the elementary concepts of systems theory as applied to 
motor performance are discussed, and qualitative discus- 
sions of its usefulness in that field are presented. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


The potential for 


10865. Nakamura, R. & Saito, H. (Tokyo Metropoli- 
tan Inst for Neurosciences, Japan) Preferred hand and 
- reaction time in different movement patterns. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills 1974(Dec), Vol 393), 1275-1 81. 
—Examined the difference in reaction time (RT) for 
Tight and left biceps, acting on the forearm in 2 different 
posent ve flexion and supination, for 7 right- 
handed and 7 left-handed 25-48 yr old normal adults. 

The task was to flex or supinate both forearms 
куешу in response to a sound stimulus. Median 
Ке of each S were computed for each movement task. 
4s alysis indicated that RT of supination was faster than 
te of flexion. Concerning left-right difference of RT, 
m flexion of the nonpreferred hand was faster than that 

the ош hand, and the supination of the 
шы hand was faster than that of the nonpreferred. 
RR ы simple movement there were differences in 
1 a or the right and left hands which did not depend on 
conclu uscles but on the movement patterns. It is 
cluded that hemispheric dominance is not established 


y comparing thi E 2m 
b g the rapid initiation of movement. Journal 
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10866. Ackles, Patrick K.; Zimmermann, Robert R.; ‘ 
Mark & Kazarian, Charles. (Central Michigan — 
U) Transposition in young monkeys and children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
1291-1298.—Trained 30 young rhesus monkeys with 
discrimination learning experience and 30 1st graders to 
discriminate stimulus pairs which differed in either 
brightness, volume, or volume plus brightness. After 
achieving the criteria of learning, Ss were tested for 
transposition on a fixed number of trials with stimulus 
irs along the same dimension. The order of the near 
and far tests of transposition was counterbalanced. Both 
monkeys and children made the fewest errors in learning 
and transferring on 


monkeys. Monkeys tested on the far test first made fewer _ 
errors on subsequent tests, and the magnitude of ће 


reductions was most dramatic in the brightness condi 
tion. Results are interpreted in terms of stimulus. 
differentiation in perceptual learning which assumes that 
relative differences among stimuli are valid sources of 
information. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. Ў 
10867. Anokhin, Р. К. [The problem of decision- 
making in psychology and physiology.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Yul-Aug), No 4, 21-29.—Presents a 
paper delivered at the Moscow Institute of Psychology ` 
on Jan 23, 1974. Decision ene is viewed 
an isolated problem or an isolated mechanism but as part _ 
decision making moment | 
is preceded by complex predecision events. Motivation . 

determining the 

e, and its general 


neuron groups 
and organized ning 1 
process of decision making is achieved.—L. Zusne. 


congrui 
Experimental Psychology: Human васи & Perform- 
ance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 35-47.— ested a 2-stage 


model for a semantic congruity effect" in comparative 
ents in 2 experiments with 26 undergraduates as 


notas 
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ends of strings, they were faster at choosing the lower 
one. By hypothesis, this occurred because the balloons 
were coded at a Ist perceptual stage in term of highness 
and the yo-yos in terms of lowness; then, at the 2nd 
linguistic stage, the perceptual codes that matched the 
instructional codes (“choose the higher" or “the lower") 
resulted in the faster judgments. Results demonstrate 
that (a) the 2 stages are sequential, since changes in 
airwise stimulus discriminability and in instructions 
Rad additive effects on the total reaction time and (b) the 
presence of the semantic congruity effect depended on 
the actual perceptual codes applied to the stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 
s 10869. Bossewitch, Kenneth. (City Coll, City U New 
_ York) The effects of practice and expectation upon 
productivity in problem solving. Graduate Research in 
Education & Related Disciplines, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 
7(2, 5-31.—Sought to determine the influence of 
practice and expectation on | aspect of creativity and 
originality in problem solving, i.e., productivity. 56 Ss 
were evenly divided and arbitrarily assigned to 1 of 4 
experimental conditions. Each S received the Unusual 
Uses test (UUT) for a watch problem. Ss in the practice 
oups received the UUT for a safety-pin cafes just 
fore the watch problem. In 2 groups, expectation for 
many responses was induced by special instructions. 
Results of a 2-way analysis of variance support the 3 
hypotheses that (a) different instructions significantly 
increase productivity; (b) specific practice significantly 
increases productivity; and (c) there is no significant 
interaction between practice and expectations. It is 
concluded that the ability to develop high quality 
solutions may be upgraded without extensive training, 
environmental manipulation, or massive personality 
changes. (28 ref)—C. Tatham. 

10870. Dockstader, Steven L. (U Denver) The blank 
trials effect: A review of the literature. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 116. 

10871. Henderson, Leslie & Henderson, Sheila E. 
(Hatfield Polytechnic, England) Visual comparison of 
Words and random letter strings: Effects of number and 
position of letters different. Memory & Cognition, 
. 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 97-101.—12 undergraduates made 
same-different judgments of tetragrams. Stimuli were 
- either words or consonant strings. In the case of different 
- pairs, the number and position of letters different were 
controlled. Words were compared faster than random 
“Strings under all conditions. Consistent effects of the 
mumber and position of letters different suggest that 
word superiority is not due to phonemic uode For 
.. both words and consonant Strings "same" reaction time 

(RT) to a ziven pair was faster when it was from a block 
_ in which “different” pairs had 3 rather than 1 letter 
different. This suggests that the wholistic identity 
= reporter involves a criterion process sensitive to the 
. magnitude of expected differences. Different RTs were 
faster in all conditions for 3-letter different airs rather 
сазы different pairs, ruling out a fixed order self- 
terminating search process for “dj > isi 
24 eem Mie EI HELL 
_ 10872. Kleiter, Gernot D. (U Salzburg, Psychologi 
es Inst, Austria) [Multistage decision Ee пен. = 
psychology.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitráge, 1974, Vol 
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16(1), 93-127.—Reviews theoretical foundations and 
empirical COSA aen of multistage decision making. 
Examples taken from the psychology of thinking and the 
psychology of motivation are used to point to the 
relations of the theory to information processing 
(French summary) (5 p ref)—English summary. 

10873. Kuchmenko, A. I. e effects of different 


learning situations on mental performance of high . 


school students as a function of the strength and 
equilibrium of nervous processes.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 52-58.— Measured the 
strength and equilibrium of the nervous processes of 54 
high school students, using conditioning methods, and 
observed their performance of well-rehearsed mathemat- 
ical skills in 6 problem-solving situations differing in the 
degree of anxiety and motivation involved. The correla- 
tions obtained between these 2 sets of measures are 
interpreted as indicating that individuals with different 
nervous systems react differently to the same problem 
situation if the attending conditions differ. Individuals 
showing a strong nervous excitation process worked 
faster than individuals with a weak nervous system when 
the level of motivation and anxiety was moderate or low. 
In work requiring a high level of motivation no 
difference between these 2 types was found. The 
differential effect of the degree of nervous equilibrium 
appeared only in practice situations and competition for 
individual honors involving both speed and accuracy 
(English summary) (20 ref)—L. Zusne. & 

10874. Lichtenstein, Sarah; Earle, Timothy C. 
Slovic, Paul. (Oregon Research Inst, Eugene) Cue 
utilization in a numerical prediction task. Journal 0 
Experimental Psychology: Human Perception & yu 
ance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 77-85.—Trained 40 ШЕ) 
university students to make numerical predictions 0 : 
criterion from a cue. Ss were trained on 2 separate cue 
that differed in validity. Later, the cues were e 
together, simultaneously for 20 Ss and successive d 
the rest. Ss were asked to use both cues to pos 5 
criterion. A regression model provided an adequate b 
the data, and the Ss showed conservatism similar br 
conservatism found in previous Bayesian inr 
studies. However, further analyses showed consis 
deviations from the normative model. The post 
hypothesis that Ss were regressing each cue, dud 
averaging the regressed values, was supported. Sear m 
for heuristic strategies, rather than relying "d ref) 
apparent fit of normative models, was advocated. ( 
—Journal abstract. 

10875. Marcel, Tony. (MRC App Psycho 
Unit, Cambridge, England) The effective visual fie? 
and the use of context in fast and slow pede 1.650) 
ages. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vo con 
479-492. Examined the amount read from the e i 
of 2 successive fixations in 30 adults before ай. 
"speed-reading" course and їп 48 fast and slow 2 ad 
readers benefited more from increased contextual const 
raint. Errors related only visually to b 
creased with increased constraint; errors both gripe 
cally and visually related increased more in f 
slower readers, and more so than predict P ated 
relative increase found in purely grammatically г 
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errors. It is concluded that more effective use of context 
enlarges the cf fective visual field in 2 ways. With greater 
contextual priming, less sampling of visual information is 
necessary for word recognition, allowing more capacity 
for visual processing on the periphery. Tn addition, faster 
children, but not adults, showed an advantage even in 
sequences without contextual constraint. In the fastest 
readers of both ages, a type of semantically related error 
was found which suggests a further mechanism of rapid 
TRA ioe ke ahkak 

. McDonald, Roy D. mith, John R. (Califor- 

nia State U, San Diego) Trance logic in tranceable and 
simulating subjects. ‘International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), Vol 23(1), 80-89. 
pue double hallucination and transparency of 
allucination as criteria of trance logic. 18 highl 
tranceable Ss and 17 refractory Ошо were bd 
from a group of psychology student volunteers, using 
scores on the Harvard Group Scale for Hypnotic 
Susceptibility, Form A, and the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale, Forms Band C. While no statistical- 
E ord Че were found between s 2 

oups on these 2 dimensions of trance logic, there are 
suggestions in the data which support the trance-logic 
phenomenon. 3 spontaneous reports of transparency of 
E positive hallucination were made by tranceables, 
while none occurred in the simulating group. Methodo- 
logical issues in assessing the шас of the hypnotic 
State are discussed, and suggestions are made to improve 
future investigations of the problem. (German, French, 
& Spanish DR (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

ў . Messick, Samuel & French, John W. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) Dimensions of 
cognitive closure. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 3-16.—Investigated the generality 
of the perceptual factors of speed and flexibility of 
closure in the cognitive domain. Several experimental 
Measures of both flexibility and speed of closure 
шь perceptual or figural content, verbal or 
uo olic content, and semantic content were adminis- 
егей to 541 US Naval Aviation Cadets, along with 
каг measures for several established factors. In 
ащ ition to several of these marker dimensions, factors 
c obtained for both Flexibility and Speed of Figural 
oe of Verbal or Symbolic Closure, and of Semantic 
as Ph along with a dimension tentatively interpereted 
E exibility of Grammatical Closure. The substantial 
роз among these factors yielded 4 2nd- 
r a imensions, interpreted as Analytical Functioning 
an eneral Reasoning, Figural Closure, Symbolic Clo- 
md and Semantic Closure. The latter 3 factors each 
н à combination of analytical and structuring 
Я dá рее a flexibility and speed of йош 
х inguished by the type of content involv 
oar Ub, or canta (18 e. Zoumal abstract 
i 8. vanova, №. I. (USSR Academy of Pedagog- 
= Scientific Research Inst d General & 
structural гы SA REDE . Moscow) [Functional and 
іп problem s of the visual components of intuition 
19740 А solving.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
Various fo ug), No 4, 41-51.—Studied the solution of 
special e rms of the travelling salesman ponen. with 

mphasis on the visual aspects of the solution. It 
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is concluded that the visual aspects may lead. to 
operations based on readily apparent and directly 
perceived geometric relationships, which, however, the 
problem-solver is not aware of. These operations 
predominate in the problem-solving process or play a 
tole equal to that of the logical and analytical processes. 
Visual components of problem solving interact with the 
processes of logic and serve the heuristic function of 
narrowing down the region of search and of formulating 
hypotheses that give direction to the search process. 
They involve visual logic, which orients itself toward 


points of concentrated information in the, problem — — 


situation. The identification of such points occurs when 
problem elements are augmented by the appearance of. 
additional, holistic aspects of the problem situation in 
the process of visual information encoding. Attention to 
these holistic aspects allows the simultaneous reckoning 


Psychological Reports, 
— 96 undergraduates judged the correct category desig- 
nations of human-like figures which differed with respect 
to 4 facial cues, a ‘ask designed so that the correct 
category was defined by a linear function of the cues. Ss 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 feedback conditions in 
which they received (a) traditional “right” vs “wrong” 
feedback after each trial, (b) the correct category of each 
figure, (c) the values of each cue for each figure, or (d) 
the linear function relating the cues to the categories. 
Results are analyzed by L. "Tucker's (1964) modification 
of the Brunswikian lens model equations. Ss who 
received "lens" feedback were found to gain significantly 
more knowledge of the task system than Ss in traditional 
outcome feedback conditions, exercise significantly 
greater control over that knowledge, and achieve à 
significantly higher level of accuracy in their judgments. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10880. Russell, Paul N. (U Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) A measure of similarity between separate 
categorizations of to-be-remembered words. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1150.—Describes a 
method of quantifying the degree of similarity between 
separate categorizations in a task which requires an 5 to 
recall and organize words, and of determining to what. 
extent the S uses the same modes of categorization on 
repeated categorization trials. 

10881. Shanon, Benny. (Massachusetts Inst of Tech- 
nology) The two meanings of a homophone. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3), 571-574.—12 
university students who were native speakers of English 
were presented with sentences whose main noun was 
either a homophone or not. Following each sentence, Ss 
were presented with a single noun and had to indicate 
whether it was relevant to the sentence. More specifical- 
ly, irrelevant probes following sentences containing 
homophones were either irrelevant with respect to both 
interpretations of the homophone or irrel lelvant with 
respect to the present interpretation of the homophone 
but relevant with respect to its other interpretation. Data 
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| suggest that people compare the main noun and the 
|! probe, and that in doing so they compute both entries of 
the homophone noun. No effect was found due to a 
variation in the delay between the presentation of the 
sentence and the presentation of the probe.—Journal 
abstract. 

10882. Spoehr, Kathryn T. & Smith, Edward E. 
(Rutgers State U, Douglass Coll) The role of orthograph- 
ic and phonotactic rules in perceiving letter patterns. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Perception & 
© Performance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 21-34.—Examined 
the role of orthographic and phonotactic rules in the 
tachistoscopic recognition of letter songs in 3 experi- 
ments using a total of 45 high school, college, and 
graduate students as Ss. Exp I showed that the presence 
of a vowel or multiletter spelling patterns facilitates 
perceptual accuracy. To account for these results a 
model was proposed in which an input string is first 
parsed into syllablelike units, which are then recoded 
into speech. It was demonstrated that the perceptual 
accuracy for a string is correlated with the number of 
recoding steps needed to convert that string into speech. 
Exp II further demonstrated that this recoding process 
can predict perceptibility differences among strings with 
varying numbers of phonotactic violations, and Exp III 
assessed some of the specific assumptions of the recoding 
process. ( 17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


10883. Arima, James K. (Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, CA) Verbal discrimination learning: An 
information analysis of randomly presented 2-, 3-, and 

-. 4-word items. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 

gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 116-117. 

10884. Atkinson, Richard C. & Raugh, Michael R. 
(Stanford U) An application of the mnemonic keyword 
_ method to the acquisition of a Russian vocabulary. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 

Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 126-133.—Evaluated 

the effectiveness of a mnemonic procedure, the keyword 

method, for learning a foreign language vocabulary. The 
method used divides the study of a vocabulary item into 

2 stages. The Ist stage requires the S to associate the 

oen per word with an English word, the keyword, 
that sounds like some part of the foreign word; the 2nd 
tage requires him to form a mental image of the 
keyword interacting with the English translation. The 
experiment compared the keyword method with an 
inconstrained control procedure using Russian vocabu- 
lary. Ss were 52 E A uns On all measures the 
keyword method proved to be highly effective, yielding 
E Ше most critical test а score of 772% correct for the 

keywo oup compared to 46 

: E n. Pees 2 р: % for the control group. 

10885. Bäumler, Günther. (Technische U Min 

_ W Germany) [An experimental contribution to Eonar, 

_ haus’ paradigm for learning ‘‘derived lists.”] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift [йг Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 

gie, 1974, Vol 21(4), 499-510.—Avoided methodological 

~ objections to Ebbinghaus’s experiments with derived lists 

_ by presenting as initial learning experience a different 

. random sequence of the same 54 nonsense syllables to 

_ each of 46 Ss, asking them to write down as many items 
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as they could remember in proper sequence. The average 
performance after 4 repetitions was 67% of the items. In 
order to prevent Ss from rehearsing after the learning 
session, they were requested to perform the placing test 
of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test immediate. 
ly afterwards. 24 hrs later different groups of Ss 
relearned parts of the original lists. Group 1а relearned 
the Ist 8 items of their original sequence again; Group Ib 
relearned the 2nd 8; Group Ic the last 8 items. Group 2 
learned 8 items in a derived Ist-order list, 2a the Ist 8 
odd items, and 2b the last 8 even items of their original 
lists. Group 3 learned 8 items in a derived 2nd-order list; 
За items 1,4, . . . 22; ЗЬ items 2,5, . . . 23; and 30 
items 3,6, . . . 24. Comparison of the time needed by 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 to relearn 8 items and of the errors 
made confirmed Ebbinghaus's model of remote associa- 
tions. Group 3 needed significantly more time and made 
most errors. (English French summaries)—MW. J. 
Koppitz. 

10886. Buschke, Herman. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Two stages of learning by 
children and adults. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society 
1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 392-394.—Attempted to show 
that verbal learning in 10 children (mean age — 9 yrs), 
10 young adults (mean age = 22.9 yrs), and 10 older 
adults (mean age = 42.2 yrs) could be analyzed in 
terms of 2 stages of (item and list) learning, amplifying 
previous analysis in terms of storage, retention, am 
retrieval from long-term storage. Consequently, repeated 
attempts were made to retrieve a 20-item list without 
confounding by шу further presentation of items after 
their first recall. 2 separate stages of learming were 


indicated by the failure of retrieval to increase until the 


abrupt onset of perfectly consistent spontaneous retriev- 
al.—Journal abstract. & 

10887. Carlson, J; Goldman, R.; Bollinger, J % 
Wiedl, K. H. (U California, Riverside) [The effect © 
verbalizing the problem on different problem types a x 
methods of presentation of the Raven Progro) 
Matrices Test.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974, Vol ad 
133-141.—Examines the effect of verbalizing the d | 
lem on the ability to solve 10 perceptual am d 
conceptual items of the Raven Coloured no 20 
Matrices Test. In a test of 32 children 7-8 yrs old Dt 
items were presented as pictures and as puzZ'es riorm- 
were instructed to verbalize the problem, better E 
ance was achieved on perceptual items presen 
puzzles.—M. Morf. w. (Rice 

10888. Ciccone, Donald S. & Brelsford, John ^^^ (y 
U) Encoding specificity: The processing of SUP", 
attributes. Journal of Experimental Psychology: BY 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), i an 
holding task and instructional variables constan hus 
attempt was made to show that the method of и 
presentation can determine the type of process 5 of 
item receives (i.e., which features, semantic, structur g f 
both, are implicated during encoding). The an jpulat" 
semantic vs structural stimulus attributes was mate a 
ed by presenting 20 undergraduates with © ives 
meaningful ог a random sequence of common 2 J in the 
and nouns. The encoding of semantic information ing i 
meaningful condition and the lack of such pr абу 
the random condition were indicated by theif ' 
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false alarm rates to certain high-associate distractors in a 
subsequent test of recognition. An analysis of each 

ойр recognition performance indicated that a seman- 
tic as compared to a structural processing strategy led to 
a reduced hit rate but did not significantly increase the 
overall false alarm rate. It is suggested that if a 
recognition response depended primarily upon the 
hysical attributes of the stimulus, then a structural 
rather than a semantic encoding strategy would be most 
efficient —Journal abstract. 

10889. Clement, Mare A. & Anderson, Daniel R. (U 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Strategies in learning redun- 
dant relevant cues in concept identification. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 209-214.—In 2 experiments a 
total of 320 undergraduates were given a redundant 
relevant cues concept identification problem. Results 
indicate that (a) most Ss who learn about both relevant 
cues learn them one at a time rather than focusing in on 
both solutions simultaneously, (b) 2-cue learners take 
longer to respond than do l-cue learners, and (c) time 
allowed to view the stimulus affects both the frequency 
of multiple-cue learning and the Ss’ stated choice of a 
multiple-look or one-look sampling strategy.—Journal 
abstract. 

10890. Cumming, R. W. & Croft, P. G. (Monash U, 
Clayton, Vic, Australia) Human information processing 
under varying task demand. In A. T. Welford (Ed), Man 
under stress. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
140 p. $10.95. 

10891. Danks, Joseph H. & Gans, Dianne L. (Kent 
State U) Acquisition and utilization of a rule structure. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 
Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 1040), 201-208.—1n a paired- 
associate paradigm, stimulus-response pairs were gener- 
usc trom a rule matrix. In Exp I the matrix was shown 
p different groups of 80 undergraduates either before, 
dnb or after learning, or not at all. Earlier presenta- 
vus of the rule matrix facilitated acquisition of the 

mulus-response pairs. Likewise, presentation of the 
matrix either before or during learning enhanced 
generalization to new rule-governed stimuli, But the 
со matrix presentation did not affect a test of the 
Rs y learned pairs. The process of rule learning was 
eed into 3 components: existence, structure, an 
SENS ЫТ the rule. Knowledge of these components was 
i uh ated by instructions to 44 undergraduates in Exp 
A momeder of the rule's structure and content, but 
m its existence, facilitated learning and generaliza- 

ТП rud items.—Journal abstract. Е " 
Er Des COM Melbourne, Parkville, Vie, 
ih Aue Physical exertion and mental performance. 
омер (Ed), Man under stress. New York, NY: 

T0893, 7 & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. 
Acquisiti Davis, Richard G. (VA Hosp, Tampa, FL) 
varyin ion of verbal associations to olfactory stimuli of 
nes familiarity and to abstract visual stimuli. 
Еа of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 
paite 4A 975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 134-142.— Conducted 2 
ноев (PA) learning studies to observe the 
either ds performance of 85 college students with 
Tespon ors or abstract figures as stimuli and numbers as 

ses. In both studies visual PA acquisition Was 
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reliably superior to olfactory learning. Since the 2nd 
study was designed to maximize the learning of associa- 
tions to the odors and minimize the learning of 
associations to the figures, it appears that the sense of 
smell is not as well suited to the PA task as vision when 
essentially naive Ss are involved. In a 3rd experiment 
with 60 Ss, the familiarity of odors and figures was 
judged and reported as a graphic magnitude estimation 
response. These judged stimulus familiarities were used 
to select stimuli for the PA task. Subsequently, PA 
acquisition was facilitated by the use of highly familiar 
odors. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10894. Dunathan, Arni T. & Ten Brink, Terry D. (U 
Missouri, Instructional Media Lab) Visual mediators as 
aids to paired-associate learning. AV Communication —— — 
Review, 1974(Fal), Vol 22(3), 295-302.—Sentences, ріс. 
tures, and a combination of both were used to facilitate 
learning of paired associates consisting of a real word 
and an artificial word. College students (18 per group) in 
3 conditions learned the word pairs in fewer trials than a 
control group. The picture-plus-sentence condition was 
significantly more facilitating than the control.—Journal 
abstract. 

10895. Ebert, Hilmar & Tack, Werner H. [Tasks of 
completing sequential number patterns and some of 
their effects upon learning.] (Germ) Zeitschrift {И 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 
210), 5]1—529.—Found а general learning effect for 
such tasks by presenting different types of number series 
and a specific learning effect if Ss worked WR on 
the same type of task. 80 female and male students 
e general learning effect reduced solution 
time gradually, converging on a minimal time to perform 
completion of number series. The specific learning effect 
reduced solution time much faster with convergence | 
upon a much lower minimal time. However, à switch to 


considerably c 
Mathematical models for the two types of learning 
effects are presented. (English & French summaries) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

10896. Flaherty, John J. & Shapiro, Bernard J. (Rhode 
Island Junior Coll) Concept attainment as a function of 
method of presentation, training, and concept rule, 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1087-1091. 
“4 factors affecting concept attainment—concept rule, 
preliminary instruction, and presentation paradigm— 
were considered in an attribute identification study 
with 80 undergraduates. A 4 x 2 X 2 factorial design 
was employed in which the variables were (a) cone 
rule (conjunction, disjunction, conditional, or bicondi- 
tional); (b) pretraining (provided or not provided); and 
(c) presentation aradigm (reception or selection). 
Reception was © early superior to selection, while 

retraining in truth-table strategy was effective in 
reducing the difficulty of the conce tual rules. Pretrain- 
ing also affected the order of difficulty of the rules. 
—Journal abstract. 

10897. Galbraith, Gary G. 
(Washington State U) Norms for discrete free associa- 
tive responses to aurally presented homopl 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 


Vol 4, 117. 
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10898. Ghatala, Elizabeth S.; Levin, Joel R. & 
Makoid, Lois A. (Weber State Coll) A clarification of 
effects in children's discrimination learning. 
Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 1-6.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments to assess the effects of certain 
stimulus variables on children's discrimination learning. 
A total of 123 4th and 48 6th graders served as Ss. In 
general, it was found that word frequency was negatively 
related to discrimination learning as long as the words 
were meaningful to Ss. Moreover, the relationship 
between word frequency and performance reversed in 
free-recall learning, as was expected. Equivalent relation- 
ships between frequency and learning were obtained 
with both verbal and pictorial materials. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10899, Giambra, Leonard M. (Gerontology Research 
Ctr, Baltimore City Hospitals, Md) Labels response 
categories: Do neutral labels make conjunctive and 
inclusive disjunctive concepts equally difficult. Psycho- 

logical Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1155-1159.—1In a 

study with a total of 42 undergraduates, 4 groups of 6 or 

7 Ss each (n = 26) worked 1 problem involving a 

different concept rule where directional labels for 

response categories were used. The concept rules were 
conjunction, alternate denial, inclusive disjunction, and 

joint denial. 2 additional groups of 8 Ss each worked 1 

problem involving a different concept-rule problem with 

a neutral pair of labels. The concept rules were 

conjunction-alternate denial, and inclusive disjunction- 

joint denial. A complete learning task was used. 

Significant rule effects were found within directional and 

neutral labels. Conjunction-alternate denial with neutral 

labels was intermediate in difficulty between conjunction 
and alternate denial rule with directional labels. The 
. inclusive disjunction-joint rule was intermediate in 
difficulty between the inclusive disjunction and joint 
denial rules. The evidence also suggests that the Ist 
. neutral label seen and/or the neutral label of lesser 
- frequency acted strongly to determine the label upon 
which S focused attention —Journal abstract. 

10900. Jackson, Paul & Warr, Peter. (MRC Social & 
Applied Psychology Unit, U Sheffield, England) In- 
stances and inferences. British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 65(4), 547-549.— Studied 2 undergradu- 
ates to examine parallels between the combination of 
particular instances of a cue trait to make a single 
Judgment and the combination of judgments into a 
compound impression. Predictions derived from a 
. differential weighted averaging model were tested and 

‘confirmed, and the implications for theories of impres- 
- sion formation are discussed. Journal abstract. 

10901. Kauffman, Dan; Johnson, 
Gene. (Arizona State 
. equations for predicting 
d Selected D 


Vol 5, 

10902. Kellas, George; McCauley, Charle: 
Ў 3 & 
McFarland, Carl E. (U Kansas) Reexamination of 
. externalized rehearsal. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 


ову: Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), V. 1 

84-90.—Evaluated the validity of D. ins and Rack 
Atkinson’s (see PA, Vol 44:7692) overt rehearsal tech. 
nique in a study with 40 undergraduates. To assess any 
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changes in input processing which might result from 
overt rehearsal, S-paced item presentation was employed 
that yielded a measure of study time at successive input 
positions. This measure monitors S's activity during the 
Stage of processing that might be affected by oven 
rehearsal and is therefore more appropriate to the 
problem than a recall performance measure. A covert 
rehearsal control g-oup was included, which enabled an 
evaluation of the effects of externalized rehearsal. It was 


shown that overt rehearsal disrupts the cognitive activi- — 


ties normally utilized on standard memory tasks. In 
particular, overt rehearsal increased the amount of serial 
processing and required greater study time relative to 
covert rehearsal. These results are discussed in terms of a 
depth-of-processing framework.—Journal abstract. 
10903. Kuntz, 
о, Canada) Effects of faking instructions on the word- 
association test. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(3), 1183-1192,—Investigated the effects of role-play: 


ing instructions on 5 word-association behavioral indic- — | 


es. 90 words varying in associative difficulty and in 
affective connotation were administered as а word: 
association test to 72 undergraduates. Ss were ni 
assigned to 1 of 3 groups and were tested under standard, 
“fake good,” and "fake bad” instructions. Set significant: 
ly influenced mean reaction time, response тереп 
forgetting, and *misremembering," but did not interac’ 
with affective connotation. This lack of interaction ie 
interpreted as favorable for the use of the word te 
tion technique since no evidence was shown p 1 
distorted the influence of affective connotation. ЫП. 
set mean effects except that of reaction time reflect af 
influence of the "fake bad" set. (18 ref)—Jou 
abstract. ТЫС 
10904. Matthews, Leroy J. & Patton, James Н. 1 a 

State U) Failure to shift following disconfirma M 
concept identification. Journal of Experimental P 

: Human Learning & Memory, 1975an), Vol. 1 the 

ГЕ Блан the extent to which Ss rae 
disconfirmed hypothesis as a function of prior com 
tive successes with it. 93 undergraduates wee is 
either 2, 5, or 8 consecutive confirmations Wi 
relevant hypothesis prior to reversal. transfer i 
found that (a) maintaining the disconfirmed wi sh 
was related to prior success with it and O a 
efficiency solvers maintained to a greater спа, he 
low-efficiency solvers. Results are interpreted + jJ ito 
ing a hypothesis that Ss assign а probability К it 
hypothesis based on a success-failure ratio 
—Journal abstract. ег, 

10905. Mueller, John H.; Brown, Sam С. ur 

Donald Н. (U Missouri) Paired-associate tras), 
homograph stimuli. Journal of ео a | їй, 
Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Маг), a stimuli 
167-172.—Investigated the effect of homograp iments 
in paired-associate transfer paradigms in 2 eX A-D 
with a total of 120 undergraduates. Exp I invo! that ci 
transfer and com pairs having responses а having 
the alternative meanings on Lists 1 and 2 to P th lists; 


responses that cued the same meaning On esponses 
other pairs had homograph stimuli М2 ocapl 
unrelated to meaning, and others had nonho 


TO 


s. (Brescia Coll, London, Олай» — 
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other, although both differed from the latter 2 types, 
which also did not differ from each other. Exp П 
compared homograph stimuli with unrelated responses 
to nonhomograph stimuli in A-Br transfer, but compara- 
ble transfer resulted in each case. Results do not support 
the encoding variability hypothesis in terms of stimulus 
recoding in transfer.—Journal abstract. 

10906. Mueller, John H.; Kausler, Donald H.; Yadrick, 
Robert M. & Pavur, Edward J. (U Missouri, Columbia) 
Encoding strategies in double-function verbal discrimi- 
nation learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 
55-59.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 128 
undergraduates to test various encoding strategies with 
double-function lists. A double-function verbal discrimi- 
nation list uses each word as a correct term and an 
incorrect term in different pairs. Frequency and single- 
image cues were expected to be of limited utility, whereas 
other strategies that emphasize the right-wron associa- 
tion were expected to be helpful. Results show that 
verbal strategy facilitated learning, but that single 
images, compound images, and logical combination 
strategies did not.—Journal abstract. 

A 10907. Ohnmacht, Fred W.; Brody, Richard & 
O'Connor, John. (State U New York, Albany) Relation- 
ship of false recognition and paired-associate learning 
ability with learning of reversal and nonreversal shift. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1279-1283. 
—Administered a false-recognition task and a aired- 
associate learning task to 43 undergraduates. Half the Ss 
were given a reversal shift and the rest a nonreversal 
task, The paired-associate task was found to be unrelated 
to both the reversal and nonreversal tasks, while the 
false-recognition task was significantly related to the 
reversal shift but not to the nonreversal task. False 
Medo. was also significantly related to the initial 

iscrimination learned in the reversal shift-nonreversal 
Shift paradigm. A 2-stage recognition model is used to 
explain the results.—Journal abstract. 
ос. Ohnmacht, Fred W.; Grippin, Pauline C.; 
Alb onnor, John & Brody, Richard. (State U New York, 
оцу) Paired-associate learning, false-recognition 
нид and performance in а hierarchically arranged 
ME ont ieaming task. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 
Ж, 803), 1207-1210.—Studied 23 undergraduates to 
CS € hypotheses that (a) paired-associate learning 
trial bs negatively related to number of acquisition 
cud or simple concepts but not related to a complex 
б and (b) false recognition would be positively related 
Я acquisitions but most strongly related to a 
4 ively complex one. Data provide some support for 

ap predictions. ourna] abstract. 

Will 909. Prokasy, William F.; Clark, Craig G.; Williams, 
Sandi C. & Spurr, Charles W. (U Utah) A classically 
ia ionable skeletal response can be acquired with a 
Ps пае punishment contingency. Bulletin of the 
ок Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 55 1-553.—Ex- 
DUAE 6 undergraduates to a discriminated punishment 
qo angency with the aversive stimulus being an air puff 
шош: In most Ss there was an increase in 
aA | probability (ап eyelid reflex) across trials, and 
ME ication of the 2-phase model showed that the 

es, though not great, were reliable. An analysis of 
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the estimated parameter values showed that for only 5 of | 
the 26 Ss did the pattern of parameter values conform to 
what would be expected on the basis of either 2-factor or 
relative reinforcement theory. Results are, however, 
consistent with what might have been expected from 
giving Ss a low ratio intermittent reinforcement schedule 
in a more traditional classical conditioning arrangement. 
—Journal abstract. 

10910. Rollins, Howard A.; Schurman, Don L.; Evans, 
Mary J. & Knoph, Kathy. (Emory U) Auditory versus 
visual processing of three sets of simultaneous digit 
pairs. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 173-181. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 22 undergrad- 
uate and graduate students to determine whether the 
auditory and visual systems process simultaneously 

resented pairs of alphanumeric information differently, 
n Exp I different groups of Ss were given extensive 
practice recalling pairs of superimposed visual or 
auditory digits in simultaneous order (the order of 
arrival) or successive order (one member of each digit 
pair in turn, followed by the other pair member). For 
auditory input, successive order of recall was more 
accurate, particularly for the last 2 of 3 pairs presented, 
whereas for visual input, simultaneous order of recall 
was more accurate. In Exp II, Ss were cued to recall in 
one or the other order either immediately before or after 
stimulus input. Recall order results were the same as for 
Exp I, and precuing did not facilitate recall in either 
order for both modalities. Results suggest that processing 
in the auditory system can only occur successively across 
time, whereas in the visual system processing can only 
occur simultaneously in s ace.—Journal abstract. 

10911. Schmitt, Neal & Dudycha, Arthur L. (Michigan 
State U) Positive and negative cue redundancy in 
multiple cue probability learning. Memory & Cognition, 
1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 78-84.—In 2 separate experiments, 
80 undergraduates completed a 2-cue probability learn- 
ing task in which cue intercorrelation was positive or 
validities were positive or negative. 
that Ss did not learn the negative 
validity tasks. In addition, there were no significant 
differences between groups in achievement due to cue 
intercorrelation in any one experiment. However, the 
positive redundancy groups Were significantly more 
consistent in the employment of their decision strategy 
than the negative redundancy groups when cue validities 
were positive. The negative redundancy groups were 
superior to positive redundancy groups in matching; 
again, when cue validities were positive.—Journal 
abstract. 

10912. Siegel, Paul S.; Stenmark, David E.; Rickard, 
Henry C. & 
Vicarious reinforcement or discrete free association? 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 
Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 153-159.—Argues that 
the vicarious reinforcement account of F. H. Kanfer and 
A. R. Marston (see PA, Vol 37:7599) reduces to an 
associative control (word linkage) paradigm; no appeal 
need be made to reinforcement, modeling, imitation, or 
matching. 36 male 
absence of vicarious reinforcement, responded propor- 
tionately to model lists that increased, decreased, or held 
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constant the frequency of critical response words (animal 
nouns) Exp II, with 36 Ss, included a vicariously 
reinforced group, a group of controls that received a bell 
of brief duration following each critical response word 
verbalized by the model, and a group for which no 
stimulus change accompanied the model's presentation. 
The 3 groups failed to separate in the production of 
critical responses. 67 Ss in Exp III were presented the 
same critical response words within a discrete free 
association test. These responses were then compared 
with those yielded by the Ss of Exp П. All 4 groups 
yielded about the same number of critical responses. A 
limited content analysis also revealed striking similarities 
in the responses of the 4 groups.—Journal abstract. 
10913. Taplin, John E. (U New South Wales, 
Kensington, Australia) Evaluation of hypotheses in 
concept identification. Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 85-96.—Investigated hypothesis evaluation in 
bidimensional conceptual tasks in 3 experiments with a 
total of 368 undergraduates. In Exp I, Ss were given an 
initial hypothesis involving 1 of 8 rules and required to 
test it to find a concept. When this given hypothesis was 
true (i.e., the concept), no difference was found between 
rules for the number of instances selected to the criterion 
of solution. Moreover, there was a tendency for Ss to 
choose instances which were predicted to be positive 
according to the hypothesis under test. Exp II examined 
the role of memory in hypothesis testing. Immediate 
recall of instances selected revealed no difference 
between true and false hypotheses. Both primacy and 
recency effects were evident in recall. The number of 
instances correctly recalled was more than expected by 
models of hypothesis sampling and evaluation, and this 
was attributed to Ss having a low criterion for recall 
without intrusions. Differences between rules and posi- 
tive and negative instances on recall were suggested to be 
_ due to different amounts of information processing when 
classifying each type of instance for each rule; the results 
of Exp III support this suggestion. (31 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 

10914. Tversky, Amos & Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew 
U, Jerusalem, Israel) Judgment under uncertainty: 
_ Heuristics and biases. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 182. 

10915. Underwood, Benton J.; Reichardt, Charles S. & 
Malmi, Robert A. (Northwestern U) Sources of facilita- 
tion in learning conceptually structured paired-associ- 
ate lists. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 160-166. 
—In an experiment with 210 undergraduates, the 
concepts in a hierarchically structured list consisting of 
24 number-word pus were aligned systematically with 
position and numbers, or with the number stimuli only. 
.. Some lists involved an alignment appropriate only to the 

lowest conceptual level. Other lists were completely 
unstructured when viewed in terms of either position or 
number. The lowest level concepts in the hierarchy were 
“Most heavily involved in learning, although the concepts 
at the higher levels had a small influence. When the 
hierarchy was aligned with the number series only, the 

Structure. was apparent to Ss but their learning was not 
greatly influenced. Results Suggest that conceptual 
Structure facilitates learning most effectively when the 
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order of the instances of the concepts is held constant, 
—Journal abstract. 

10916. Vendrell Brucet, José & Vendrell Gómez, D, — 
Pedro. [Sensory input, information, and communi- 
cation.] (Span) Anuario de Psicologia, 1973, No 
8, 3-20.—Constructed an experimental language and 
compared the progress of 2 groups of adults who learned 
it by visual and by audio methods. Results reveal no 
significant differences between the groups. It is conclud- - 
ed that learning a natural language is basically independ- 
ent of the way its signs have been assimilated. (English 
summary) 

10917. Wason, P. C. & Golding, Evelyn. (University 
Coll London, Psycholinguistics Research Unit, England) 
The language of inconsistency. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 65(4), 537-546.—Studied 75 
undergraduates to examine Ss’ inconsistent remarks in 
explaining their erroneous solutions to a difficult 
deductive problem. 4 half-masked cards of the following 
types were presented: (a) a number in the lower half, (b) 
a blank in the upper half, (c) a letter in the upper half, - 
and (d) a blank in the lower half. Ss were required to 
determine which cards needed to be unmasked to 
determine decisively whether a sentence like “A letter is 
above each number” was true or false. The original aim 
was to determine the possible effects of varying the order 
of the terms in the test sentence. Results are inconclu- 
sive. However, the Ss' protocols were of interest. Mo ] 
asked to justify their incorrect solutions, their remarks 
revealed the operation of irreversible thought pod 
3 possible hypotheses about them are considered; an E 
is argued that one involving dissociation of attention 
most plausible. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. " 

10918. Wiegand, Dieter. [Quantitative measure i 
of psychological stress while driving by means ir 
simultaneous secondary task.] (Germ) Zeitschrift Ê 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, БИ 
21(4), 679-690.—Investigated driving stress by De il 
ing performance decline in a number reversal tas! itary 
driving in rural and city traffic. 15 test drivers of mil i 
vehicles, 15 civilian drivers, and a control group W vil 
not perform the number rehearsal task while tea 
served as Ss in the experiment. Results show a sign! 
reduction of channel capacity under driving 817685, ji 
experiment demonstrated that the metho e 
suitable to measure psychological stress under d 
conditions with sufficient differentiation. (Eng! 
French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. ; 

10919. ME. an DA PU Waterloo, о 
Canada) Practice and augmentation in learning. aff 
503-507.—A ie ag 

-handed underph 
ight-han Men. 
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R. & Ekstrand, Bruce R. (U 
associations and single-list 
retention. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan) Vol 104(1), 41-49. 
Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 144 under- 
graduates to determine whether or not the presence ofa 
гше structure in a paired-associate list would affect 
forgetting over a I-wk retention interval. In these 
experiments, the rules were 2nd-order associations that 
related stimulus-term categories to response-term cate- 
gories (e.g, if the stimulus is an instance of the concept 
"animal," then the response is an instance of the concept 
“fruit”; a sample pair for this rule might be "dog- 
apple"). In both experiments there was evidence that Ss 
learn and utilize these rules, consequently reducing long- 
term forgetting. The rules did not affect the speed of 
learning. It is suggested that the rules might operate by 
increasing the Ss’ ability to reconstruct the nature of the 
list after a long retention interval. Alternatively, Ist- 
order associations may be less susceptible to extra- 
experimental interference if they are stored hierarchical- 
ly under unique higher-order associations —Journal 
abstract. 

10921. Bencomo, Armando A. & Daniel, Terry C. 
(Dept of Economic Security, Phoenix, AZ) Recognition 
latency for pictures and words as a function of encoded- 
feature similarity. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 
119-125.—In separate trials of a same-different recogni- 
tion task, a single target item presented to 24 undergrad- 
uates as either a picture or a word was followed after a 
30-sec delay by a single test item, either a picture or à 
Word. Test items were either nominal matches for the 
EET (same) or 1 of 5 related distractor items. 

Mies were selected to resemble the target item on 1 
(t 5 dimensions: orthographic, acoustic, conceptual 
RECO or categorical), schematic (similar in shape), 
sed Same-different reaction times varied system- 
ЖО ly as a function of depiction mode of target and/or 
distr items and by distractor type. Verbally related 
RIA OE (orthographic and acoustic) produced longer 
relents times when target or test items or both were 
сны ed as printed words. When target or test items 
AER presented as pictures, schematic and conceptual 
EX actors produced the longest rejection latencies. 

ees abstract. 
ре 222, bembach, Harley A. (Purdue D) Rate of 
memory дя recall: A problem for bte 
йй Leama ‘ournal of Experimental Psychology: 

1820. N arning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 
Presentation а that the lack of any effect of rate of 
Position ci m at the recency end of the free-recall serial 
evidence ag has long been taken as a strong point of 
experiments a 2-stage model of memory. The present 3 
Strate that US a total of 127 undergraduates demon- 
b is finding is (a) not generally reproducible, 


no ; : 
Sta; t consistent with the most common form of the 2- 
Бе theory, 


10920. Barrett, Terry 
Colorado) Second-order 
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10923. Blowers, Geoffrey H. (U Hong Kong) Field 

e and distraction in a simple psychomotor 

task with a constant foreperiod. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1239-1244.—Notes that 
rod-and-frame test errors are thought to reflect differen- 
tial abilities in selective attention and argues that a study 
of the relationship of field dependence to distraction — 
should involve Ss whose field-dependence scores have — 
been determined specifically by the rod-and-frame test. 
The present study involved distraction in a simple 
reaction-time paradigm using 10 field-dependent and 10 
field-independent psychology students. There was noo 
correlation between distraction and field dependence, 
uo it may be that a larger difference in field- — 
dependence scores between groups is required to detect — — 

ifferences in susceptibility to distraction.—Journal | 


10924. Castaldo, Vincenzo; Krynicki, 
Medical Coll, Union Coll & — 
‘and verbal memory. Perceptual & Motor — 


Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1023-1030. Pertormed 2 
wil 


and paired- — 
1 a 20-min learning task before sleep » 
igh school and _ 


overnight memory 
associates. In Ep 


university 

REM sleep nor their interaction reliabily correlated 
recall in the morning. In Exp II t of ph 
logical alteration of the ae pattern with imipramy 
hydrochloride was assessed in 

Despite a large suppression of REM slee | con 
tant elevation of Stage 2, recall and relearning in the 
morning were not different from non-drug values. _ 
Results indicate that no sleep stage is uniquely avorable — 
or unfavorable to verbal memory. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


10925. Coltheart, Max. (U Reading, | 
: A reply to Holding. Memory & 


memory: l Е 
Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 42-48.— Discusses D. H. 


and concomi- 


, England) coni — 


evidence for the existence of iconic memory might 
instead be due to cue anticipation or output interference. 


scopic €x] nsec 
MUR report superiority, and 
with increasing delay, 1 | stro) 
of the conventional view of iconic memory. Further- 
js view were wrong, there 
satisfactory account of “direct” investi- 
persistence or integration and interrup- 
backward visual masking. (19 ref) 


Michel. [Recall of complex film or 
nd originality 


and (c) is duci i tance: 4 г 

г“ ang i. pis egi e pees of ses as a function роке and material] d 

Serious е на ра е ибо а presented verbally Was 

—Journal ara for-2«tage. сове pes d with their recall of information given by film. 
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М 
j 
b 
A 
ү 
b 


SENT IM 


L 
Я 


Ж? 


. directly by strategies 
-— ref)—Journal abstract. 


c. 


a _а difference between 


Ss were 60 boys in 3 groups of mean ages 6.6, 8.7, and 


10.7 yrs. All had IQs within | interquartile range and the 
means were 98, 99, and 100. As age increased, reports of 
what was seen or heard were longer and included more 
of the material, but originality decreased. Material 
presented by film was recalled less completely than that 


- presented verbally, pte by the youngest Ss. Data 
m pr 


presented by fil uced imaginative responses, 
common to the whole group, with less interindividual 
variation. Long-term results were better for film presen- 
tation than for verbal presentation.—S. S. Marzolf. 

10927. Dhanens, Thomas P. & Lundy, Richard M. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Hypnotic and waking sugges- 
tions and recall. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Јап), Vol 23(1), 68-79. 
E Selected, from a group of undergraduate volunteers, 
61 high susceptible and 57 low susceptible Ss according 


to scores on the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic 


` Susceptibility, Form A. Motivating and regression 
suggestions were administered to all Ss with and without 
hypnotic induction in an effort to improve the recall of 
contextual and nonsense material. Relaxation-only and 
control groups were included. The only Ss to improve 
recall over control were high susceptible Ss in the 
hypnosis-plus-motivation condition when contextual 
material was used. Data fail to support previous 
explanations of hypnotic hypermnesia based оп regres- 


_ sion and/or relaxation. (German, French, & Spanish 


summaries) (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 


10928. Dick, A. О. (U Rochester) Iconic memory and 


. its relation to perceptual processing and other me 


mechanisms. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 
16(3), 575-596.—Reviews research on iconic memory. 
Specific issues discussed include the duration of the icon, 
effects of stimulus variables, types of information lost, 
selection, processing capacity, and scanning. More 
general issues include the level of encoding in the icon 


- and its relation to short-term memory. It is argued that a 
_ number of experiments do not show what they were 
~ intended to show because of 


w be possible methodological 
problems. The view is developed that iconic memory is 
-postretinal but uncoded and that it is not influenced 


or subsequent mechanisms. (149 


i . 10929. Epstein, Michael L.; Phillips, W. Daniel & 
. Johnson, Shirley J. (Rider Coll) Recall of related and 
unrelated word pairs as a function of processing level. 
chology: Human Learning & 

2), 149-152.— Conducted 2 


- experiments with 75 high school and 26 coll 
С to study the effects of um авонон 


processing tasks оп cued recall of 


word pairs. Ss were given either 
a . incidental-nonsemantic 
or intentional (“ 


related and unrelated 
incidental-semantic, 

graphic), 
instructions, Incidental-semantic 


ated and unrelated 


Similar findings shown on а 24-hr delayed ey 


delayed-recall test. 
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Results are interpreted in terms of a “levels of Process. 
ing” model of memory.—Journal abstract. 

10930. Eriksen, Charles W. & Hoffman, James E, (U 
Illinois) Selective attention: Noise suppression or Signal 
enhancement? Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 587-589.—Obtained reaction times 
(RT) of 4 college students to single letter dis lays when 
an indicator, designating in which of 4 possible positions 
the letter would appear, preceded the display by intervals 
of 0-150 msec. Prior information, even by as little as 50 
msec as to the letter's position, resulted in reduction in 
RT. Controls ruled out the ssibility that the effect was 
attributable to changes in fixation, masking, or facilitat- 
ing effects of a first signal. Instead, the effect appears to 
rdiet characteristics of a central selective attentional 
mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

10931. Eysenck, Michael W. (U London, Birkbeck 
Coll, England) Effects of noise, activation level, and 
response dominance on retrieval from semantic memo: 
ty. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning 
& Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 143-148.—44 under- 
graduates low or high in activation, as measured by the 
Activation-Deactivation Adjective Check List, partici- 
pated in two semantic memory tasks, one involving 
speed of recall and the other speed of recognition. White 
noise was presented on half the trials. There was an 
interaction between noise and activation under the recall 
condition only. High activation facilitated recall і 
formance with high dominance items, but h Th 
detrimental effect with low dominance items. 1 £ 
differential effect of arousal on recall and recom 
suggests that arousal affected the retrieval compas E 
recall. Findings are interpreted in light of a 
Broadbent's hypothesis that high arousal enhance 
probability of sampling information from dom! 
sources. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. Karsh, 

10932. Fisher, Dennis F.; Jarombek, Jerry J. & КУТ, 
Robert. (Human Engineering Lab, Aberdeen 73): An 
Ground, MD) Short-term memory (1958-19. en 
annotated bibliography. Caples of Selected Docu 
in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 181. 

10933, bralk Richard C. (Northwestern U) ба 
independence of attributes of memory. t " 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & degree of 
1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 23-30.—Investigated the eg ning 
independence of memory attributes in дееп 
performance. Results of a demonstration ki 

with 160 college students indicate that memory ¢ ttribute 
an associative attribute and a frequency y two 
simultaneously with little interaction between, fluence 
(i.e., these attributes were independent in their 1 f bute 
on performance). The discussion centers na E 
control as a function of perceived task deman tribute 
distinction between attribute composition and Я in the 
utilization, and on certain problems іпреге ei in 
analysis of memory and the corresponding pro 
theory construction. Journal abstract. enneth As 

10934. Garten, Joseph A. & Blick, Кеше for 
(Virginia Commonwealth U) Retention of word nate 
¢xperimenter-supplied and subject-originated тез; 
ics. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), V9 tes, the 
1099-1104.—In a study of 120 undergraduate jon 
effectiveness of descriptive sentences and ™ 
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mnemonics supplied by E and originated by S was 
compared with simple repetition. All mnemonic condi- 
tions excelled the control condition, and at the shorter 
retention intervals (2 days and 1 wk), S-originated 
devices were significantly superior to E-supplied condi- 
tions. At the 8-wk interval all mnemonic conditions, 
except for the mediation E supplied, produced signifi- 
cantly higher retention than the control condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

10935. Gruneberg, Michael M.; Monks, Joseph; 
Sykes, Robert N. & Oborne, David J. (University Coll 
Swansea, Wales) Some correlates of rated memorability 
of sentences. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 65(4), 519-527.—Studied 36 undergraduates to 
examine the effect of instruction to generate memorable 
as opposed to grammatical sentences from letter strings 
of varying lengths. Results indicate that the effect of 
instruction was limited, but where it was effective higher 
rated memorability was associated with higher rated 
sentence simplicity and positive affect. Correlations 
between the characteristics examined in the study and 
memorability failed to reveal any relationship between 
rated bizarreness and memorability, but correlations 
were found between rated memorability and rated 
imageability, meaningfulness and sentence simplicity, 
characteristics found by independent research to be 
related to memorability. Other correlations. between 
characteristics examined in the study are also discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10936. Guenther, R. Kim & Linton, Marigold. (U 
Utah) Mechanisms of temporal coding. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1975(Маг), Vol 104), 182—187.— Presented a series of 
highly salient, complex visual stimuli to 72 undergradu- 
ates in an uninterrupted sequence. Afterward, Ss judged 
which member of a pair of stimuli occurred earlier and 
estimated temporal location in the inspection series for 
each. It was found that (a) presentation time for critical 
items did not affect accuracy of judgments; (b) presenta- 
tion time for filler items had no differential effect on 
accuracy; (c) increased number of items produced 
Poorer performance; (d) the framework of a brief 
auditory story with no intentional connection to the 
now enhanced performance; and (e) judgments were 

etter on an immediate than on a 24-hr delayed test, 
particularly for pictures near the end of the original 
dd A verbal story line may provide an effective 
tamework for recalling the temporal order of events that 
occur concurrently.—Journal abstract. 
mE Hanley, Michael J. & Scheirer, C. James. 
Gate U New York, Binghamton) Proactive inhibition in 
H mory scanning. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 
SERA. Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 10401), 
EN Studied release from proactive inhibition using 
CONES paradigm. 32 undergraduate Ss were 
Rented with 4 blocks of 3-item lists of letters and 
A ers alternately, and reaction time was measured as 
nction of number of prior lists with a given type of 
material. It was f 5 ion ti ift trial: 
iS EIS s found that reaction time on shift trials 
Biss andi ntially shorter than reaction time for other 
athe ndicating a rapid buildup of proactive inhibition 
Scanning paradigm.—Journal abstract. 
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Я 10938. Hastie, Reid. (Harvard U) Intralist repetition — 
in free recall: Effects of frequency attribute recall | 
instructions. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 3-D.— Pre 
ous research has shown that when some to-be-remem- 
bered words occur twice in a list, free recall of words 
occurring only once in the same list is impaired in 
relation to recall of words from comparable lists in which | 
all words occur once. In the present research 25 
experiments were conducted to specify the conditions | 
that produced the inhibition of recall of once-presented | 
words accompanied by twice-presented words. A total of © 
114 undergraduates served as Ss. It was found that free | 
recall of once-presented words accompanied by twice- | 
presented words was inhibited only when the S was | 
instructed, before list presentation, to distinguish be- | 
tween once- and twice-presented words during free | 
recall. In contrast to free-recall performance, recognition | 
memory for once-presented words occurring in lists | 
containing twice-presented words was not impaired, (17 - 
ref)—Journal abstract. 5 
10939. Hintzman, Douglas L.; Summers, Jeffrey J. & ' 
Block, Richard A. (U Oregon) Spacing judgments as an 
index of study-phase retrieval. Journal of Experimental. 
1975(Jan), Ус 


| 


Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
104(1), 1-40 чш the hypothesis that the 
e distance between 2 presenta- 


ability of Ss to judge t 
tions of a word in a list reflects study-phase retrieval ol 
the trace of the Ist presentation of the word by its 2n 
presentation. 2 ex riments were conducted using a to 
of 153 Ss recruited through a university newspaper. Expl 
supported the h thesis by demonstrating that thí 
accuracy of spacing judgments for associatively related | 
pairs 0 words, like that for repeated words, was high 
compared to that for unrelated words. Exp II used і 
spacing judgments to measure retrieval upon repetition | 
of a homograph. In 3 conditions, context words. 
accompanying a homograph on its 2 presentations were | 
either the same, biased the same meaning, or biased - 
different meanings. In all 3 conditions, later spacing - 
judgments were more accurate than in an unrelated- 
word control. Accuracy did not depend on whether the 
context words biased the same meaning or differe 
meanings of the homograph.—Journal abstract. 
10940. Holding, Dennis H. (U Louisville) Sensory - 
reconsidered. Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 31-41.—Suggests that models of sensory 
storage incorporate 3 features: capacity in excess of 
short-term memory, rapid decay of information and am 
unprocessed trace as the storage medium. The evidence 
for each is examined in the visual and the auditory 
modes. The excess capacity hypothesis is rejected on the 
ounds that negative results are obtained when output 
interference and cue anticipation mechanisms are ex- 
cluded. Rapid decay is seen as a minor effect which may 
not result from sensory storage. Limited trace storage 
appears to exist in the form of extremely brief sensory 
rsistence, but applies only to normally attended 
stimuli; the pivotal concept of subsequent random access 
to a trace appears unsupported. (78 ref)—Jouri 
abstract. AN 
10941. Homa, Donald & Fish, Robert. (New Coll, D 
of Natural Sciences) Recognition reaction time in long: 


ss: 10941-10947 


E 


4 
term memory as a function of repetition, lag, and 
identification of positive and negative search sets. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & 
Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 71-80.—Investigated, in 
2 experiments, the effect of repeated presentations on 
recognition latency for positive and negative words. In 
Exp I, using 20 college students, an initial positive list of 
20 words was memorized prior to recognition testing; 
during the testing sequence, positive and negative words 
were presented 4 times each, with certain words always 
appearing at predefined ж з In Exp II, with 20 college 
students unfamiliar with e I, a list of 10 negative 
words was memorized in addition to the 20 positive 
words. Results indicate that latencies for all stimulus 

(positive, unlearned negative, and learned nega- 
tive) decreased with repeated presentations, whereas the 
effect of different lags was unimportant. Error rates for 
unlearned negatives in both experiments were nearly 
zero; for positive and learned negative items, error rates 
Systematically declined with repeated presentations and 
were independent of lag size. Results of the 2 experi- 
ments are interpreted as providing little support for the 
recognition model based on familiarity criteria devel- 
oped in 1974 by К. C. Atkinson and J. Е. Juola.—Journal 
abstract. 

10942. Johnson-Laird, P. N.; Robins, C. & V. 

Lucy. (U Sussex, Lab of Experimental Psychology, Ctr 
for Research in Perception & Cognition, England) 
‘Memory for words. Nature, 1974(Oct), Vol 251(5477), 
104—705.— Tested 2 groups of Ss to determine their recall 
of sentence meaning and whether a certain element of 
meaning was conveyed by a noun or a verb. One group 
was told they would be given a memory test for the 
theme of a short spoken passage; the 2nd group heard 
the same а 0 but was not informed of the memory 
test. Results indicate that those who knew of the test 
retained more verbatim information than the grou 
Unaware of the memory test. It appears that lexical 
Categories tend to be rapidly forgotten along with the 


"superficial and underlying syntax of the sentence.—A. de 
la Haba. 


& E 
que and output mechanisms in directed forgetti 

Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 51-57. Cos. 
“ducted a free recall experiment with 40 undergraduates 


in which cues to remember all, only 2, or none of the 
items in each of 8 successive 4-word blocks were 


resented either before or after a 3- i 
ua oe Sec rehearsal period. 


:-recall 


the search set at output was constant (16 to- 


B than that result was the abili 
whatever the condition, to differentiate [s lag 
pos. and lo-be-forgotten items. Set differentiation 
during input ie much more im t as a 
directed forgetting th. i 
itch or selective rehearsal.” Journal need TE 
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10944. Kolers, Paul A. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Addendum to “Remembering operations.” Memory & 
Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 29-30.—Corrects a 
computational error which modified a result reported in 
P. A. Koler's (see PA, Vol 51:10378) study of typographi- 
cal effects on memory for sentences. Recalculations of 
the data are described, emphasizing that the main 
finding, that more is remembered of a sentence than its 
semantic content, still stands. 

10945. Kristofferson, Marianne W. (McMaster U, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) On the interaction between 
memory scanning and response set. Memory & Cogni- 
tion, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 102-106.—Conducted 2 item 
recognition studies with a total of 48 undergraduates. 
Expl replicated a previous study by H. Egeth et al (see 
PA, Vol 49:8377) but with a within-S design. Consistent 
with their findings, analogous differences obtained 
between mean reaction times (RTs) to positive set sizes 
of 1 and 3 were significantly greater when Ss pressed 2 
different keys to indicate whether a test letter was a 
member of the positive set (2-response condition) than 
when Ss pressed a single key to indicate only thata test 
letter was a positive set member (1-геѕропѕе condition). 
In Exp П, un item recognition procedures which are 
known to allow serial exhaustive search to occur were 
used, and data were collected for 4 positive set sizes. RT 
was a linear function of set size for both response 
conditions, the slopes of the functions did not differ 
significantly, and ыш slope values were consistent 
with previously reported findings for the 2-response 
condition and fetter stimuli. It is concluded that response 
requirements sometimes have effects on memory scan- 
ning (the slope of the item recognition function). 
—Journal abstract. 

10946. Kroll, Neal E.; Kellicut, M. Н. & рай 
Theodore E. (U California, Davis) Rehearsal of visual 


and auditory stimuli while shadowing. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 215-222.—Presented ne 
trigrams to 24 undergraduates using | of 3 meth у), 
visual-concurrent (all 3 letters appeared simultaneous 
visual-successive, and auditory-successive. Dune d 
12-sec retention interval, Ss shadowed and reported t n 
rehearsals and mnemonic associations via switches. ted 
trials without associations, recall performance supp nd to 
the hypothesis that the form of rehearsal is relate n 
presentation modality. However, the frequency iod 
temporal patterning of the rehearsals over the red 
interval were virtually identical for all 3 presenta e 
conditions, suggesting that the “control processes Мо 
relatively independent of both method of presente, 
and modality of rehearsal. Data suggest ita 
efficiency of each rehearsal was also independent Pi 
those same factors, in each case quite comparable to nd 
of a concurrent visual stimulus. (17 ref}—Jou” 
abstract. (U 
10947. David & Brownston, Lee S i 
Minnesota) Control of visual processing by Су) 
cueing. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, pe to 
Vol 4(4-B), 417-418.— Conducted a study of 8 adult 555 
determine whether color cuing would improve 
performance on target letter recognition a 10, 
tachistoscopically viewed letter arrays containing >» 
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15, 20, or 25 letters inserted into a 5 x 5 matrix. Each 
array contained 1 target letter, either an For an Н. The 
$ task was to identify which target letter was present in 
each display. Within an array, a subset of the letters was 
typed in red ink, and the remaining subset in black ink. 
In the cued condition, S was told the color of the target 
letter; in the uncued condition this information was 
withheld, Results indicate that color cuing significantly 
increased the accuracy of letter detection. Also signifi- 
cant were total display size, color of cue, and, within the 
cued condition, size of the target-color subset —Journal 
abstract. 

10948. Light, Leah L.; Berger, Dale E. & Bardales, 
Marlene. (Pitzer Coll) Trade-off between memory for 
verbal items and their visual attributes. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 188—193.—In an experiment with 
96 high school students, instructions to attend to the case 
and color in which words were presented led to improved 
retention of these visual attributes but depressed recogni- 
tion performance. This trade-off between item and 
attribute memory occurred at 3 presentation rates (1.5, 
5.5, and 10.5 sec/item), suggesting that visual attributes 
of verbal stimuli are rarely stored unless Ss expect that 
knowledge of physical form will be useful later. Visual 
attributes of high-imagery words were retained better 
than visual attributes of low-imagery words by Ss 
instructed to attend to case and color, but not by Ss 
asked only to attend to word meaning. Implications for 
the hypothesis that visually presented verbal stimuli are 
stored as literal copies are discusse .—Journal abstract. 

10949. Loftus, Geoffrey R. & Bell Susan M. (U 
Washington) Two types of information in picture 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 1042), 103-113. 
—Conducted 2 experiments to study (a) the extent to 
which recognition responses to pictures are based on 
specific detail vs general visual information, (b) whether 
the amount of specific detail information may be 
manipulated by varying the complexity of a target 
picture, and (c) the rate at which the 2 types of 
information are acquired. A total of 195 undergraduates 
served as Ss. Results indicate that the rate of encoding 
specific details varies with the number of potential 
informative areas in a picture and, given that a detail is 
encoded, memory performance is not substantially 
affected by target complexity, exposure time, or presence 
or absence of a mask. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. — 


remember whether items were originally presented in 
verbal or pictorial form. This finding suggests Some 
Tepresentational storage in terms of symbolic as well as 
sensory modality.—Journal abstract. 
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10951. Manning, Susan K. (Hunter Coll, City U New f 
York) An effect of context on free recall of categorized | 
words. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), | 
Vol 4(4-B), 405-407.—Conducted а 3-trial study of 48° 
undergraduates to examine the effects of context on the 
learning of specific items in a list. 15 words from 3 Ё#| 
categories were embedded in lists containing 15 addi- $ 
tional items from the same 3 categories. These additional 
items were either high- or low-level associates to the | 
ry names. Results show that Ss’ recall was 
enhanced on Trials 1 and 2 of experimental words when [f | 
embedded in the list containing words of low associative B 
level. Results are interpreted as evidence for a contextual | 
dependency view of item learning and a result of the | 


abstract. Е 

10952. Meiselman, Karin С. (Pitzer Coll) Time taken 

to switch attention | 
mental effort. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 1 

1043-1046.—Required 15 paid 

i having. 

conditions of certainty and uncertainty. The task Was 

repeated twice with positive and negative reinforcement $ 


of switching 
suggested that the effort induced by t 


to retrieval from long-term verbal memory. Psych 
cal Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), u 
study with 30 Ss to gera the effects of different 
cues on response latency for naming objects. Results | 
support m els of long-term memory in which the first | 
letter or phoneme is used in the encoding of words. 
Meunier, F.; Mil & 
Meunier, Jo A. (Ball State U) Effects of different level 
Bulletin of the Psyci | 


deep or shallow level. 128 undergraduates were divide 
into 2 groups according to whether they knew about a | 
recall test that followed stimuli presentation; imuli | 
were 36 words placed in 4 groups 
„ Depth and amount of processing were 
manipulated within Ss. Recall performance improved. 
with extra processing at both levels, although the extent. 
improvement was greater following the deeper 
in experimentation which are 
unique also noted.—Journal 
abstract. 

10955. Murray, D. J. (Queen's U, Kingston, Ontario; 
Canada) Graphemically cued retrieval of words from 
long-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology. 
Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1) 
65-10.—Examined the effects and interactions of 3 
variables upon retrieval, given a graphemic cue. 


retrieval cue, Т t 
were asked to produce in 2 min as many words as the} 
could in which the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, or 5th letter was. 
or Bor.. Z. Results show that the number of words 


: 10955-10962 


| produced was a power function of the number of words 
| it was estimated they would know in which the Ist, 2nd, 

3rd, 4th, or Sth letter was A or B or.. . Z (the 
У bul size). Also, with easy retrieval cues, high- 
7.50 were produced first, which was not S 
| case for difficult retrieval cues. The relationship between 
| Word frequency and vocabulary size was also examined. 
—VJournal abstract. 
~ . 10956. Murray, D. J.; Leung, C. & McVie, D. F. 
"(Queen's U, Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Vocalization, 
Primary memory and secondary memory. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 65(3), 403-413.—Conduct- 
ed 3 experiments with a total of 184 undergraduates to 
| determine whether vocalization of verbal items at 
"presentation affects primary memo: (PM) rather than 
Secondary memory му Ехр 1 уа affected 
the PM component of free recall but not the SM 
component. Imagery value on the other hand affected 
SM but not PM. In Exp II vocalization hindered the 
retention of stories in comparison with silent reading. 
The effects of structural importance were about equal for 
the 2 conditions. In Exp III paired-associate learning was 
uninfluenced by vocalization; furthermore, vocalization 
did not interact with meaningfulness or presentation rate 
in determining learning, It is conclud that the effects 
of vocalization are confined mainly to primary memory. 
(36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10957. Murray, Frank S. (Randolph-Macon Woman's 

Coll) Effects of narrative stories 


d 


RE Significant 
€ 2 study groups on 
layed recall interval 
t. Recall was ter 


associative stren; 


poir at the possible 
overlooked. | The rts a free-recall 
length and 2 levels 
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for long words. It is therefore Suggested that, in order to 
discuss the locus of the modality effect in terms of pre- 
and postcategorical stores, the interaction between word 
length and word frequency has to be considered, The 
definitions of these pre- and Postcategorical stores are 
also discussed in the light of other memory data 
concerning modality effects.—Journal abstract. 

10959. Pellegrin, James W.; Siegel, Alexander W.& 
Dhawan, Meena. (U Pittsburgh, Learning Research & 
Development Ctr) Short-term retention of pictures and 
words: Evidence for dual coding systems. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 
1975(Mar), Vol 104(2), 95-102.—Studied the recall of 
picture and word triads in 3 experiments that manipulat- 
ed the type of distraction in a Brown-Peterson short- 
term retention task. 16 undergraduates served as Ss in 
each experiment. In all 3 experiments recall of pictures 
was superior to words under auditory distraction 
conditions. Visual distraction produced high perform- 
ance levels with both types of stimuli, whereas combined 
auditory and visual distraction significantly reduced 

icture recall without further affecting word recall. 

esults are interpreted in terms of the dual coding 
hypothesis and indicate that pictures are encoded into 
separate visual and acoustic processing systems while 
words are primarily acoustically encoded. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10960. Petrich, Judith A. (U Pittsburgh) Storage and 
retrieval processes in unlearning. Memory & Cognition, 
1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 6374.— Presents a revised interfer- 
ence theory interpretation of unlearning based on an 
explicit storage-retrieval model. The theory holds that 
the Ist and 2nd lists are stored as separate memory units. 
Intrusions of Ist-list items during 2nd-list learning are 
viewed as allowing the о portunity for dual storage of 
the Ist-list item within both memory units. 3 experiments 
with a total of 76 undergraduates are reported to test the 
theory. Results show that in standard retroactive 
inhibition experiments in which no special cues for list 
discrimination are provided, the major factor which 
produces unlearning is S’s inability to retrieve the Ist-list 
memory unit. (21 rei 'ournal abstract. 

10961. Pisoni, David B. (Indiana U) Auditory short- 
term memory and vowel ion. Memory & Cogni- 
tion, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 7-18.—Reports 3 experiments 
that examined the role of auditory short-term memory 1 
the discrimination of brief 50-msec vowels and longer 
300-msec vowels. A total of 52 undergraduates were $s. 
Results show that although vowels may be perceived in à 
categorical-like mode, differences still exist in регсер 

tween stop consonants and steady state vone i 
Findings are discussed in relation to auditory ân 1 
phonetic coding in short-term memory. (25 ref)—/ourna 


abstract. Effects of 
10962. Polzella, Donald J. (U Dayton) Effec 
sleep deprivation on short-term recognition memory, 
Journal of E: rimental Psychology: Human Leora 
Memory, I975(Mar) Vol 104), 194-200--Use 


robe- tion short-term memory paradigm with 
1-32 yr old males to study the eur effects of sleep 
rivation 


aton on human memory. It was found that 
recognition Performance, as measured by the sensitivity 
Parameter d', was generally impaired for each S after 
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hrs of sleep deprivation. While d decreased exponential- 
ly as the number of items intervening between the target 
and the probe increased, this decay rate was not affected 
by sleep loss. In addition there was confirmation of a 
previously observed increase in the positive skewness of 
reaction times after wakefulness. Data support the 
hypothesis that sleep deprivation increases the occur- 
rence of lapses, periods of lowered reactive capacity, 
which prevent the encoding of items in short-term 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

10963. Rakover, Sam S. (U Haifa, Israel) Voluntary 
forgetting before and after learning has been accom- 
plished. Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 24—28. 
—Measured voluntary forgetting in 2 experiments with a 
total of 190 undergraduates. In both experiments, lists of 
randomly mixed syllables and numbers were projected 
on a screen, and Ss were instructed before projection 
which part of the lists to remember or to forget. In the Ist 
experiment, the syllables were cued as items to be 
forgotten in one group, and to be remembered in the 
other one. At the end of the projection, Ss were 
instructed to recall freely only the syllables. For the 
former group, this was an unexpected test. The same list 
was projected for different groups: 1, 3, 5, 7, and 14 
times, with new randomly mixed items each time. 
Syllable recall increased with an increase of times of 
projection of the list in the 2nd group, but not in the Ist 
one. Recall of syllables in the Ist group was, however, 
above the chance level. Exp II was designed to find the 
locus of voluntary forgetting mechanisms. It was found 
that voluntary forgetting after learnin had been 
achieved was ineffective. Results support the hypothesis 
that voluntary forgetting processes do not operate in the 
long-term store and that Ss can block the transmission_of 
to be forgotten items from the short-term store to the 
long-term store. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10964. Rowe, Edward J. (Memorial U Newfoundland, 
St John’s, Canada) Ordered recall of sounds and 
in short-term memory. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 559-561.—Compared or- 
dered recall of 7-item sequences of sounds and words in 
2 experiments with a total of 36 undergraduates. Bow- 
shaped serial position curves were found for both types 
of sequences, but more errors occurred with sounds at all 
serial positions. This inferior recall of sounds was 
independent of whether a verbal (Exp I) or nonverbal 
(Exp II) Tesponse procedure was used. Results confirm 
the superiority of verbal memory processes in the 
retention of order information.—Journal abstract. 

10965. Squire, Larry R. & Slater, Pamela c. (U 
California, San Diego) Forgetting in very long-term 
memory as assessed by an im questionnaire 
technique. Journal of Experimental oue id Human 
Learning & Memory, 1975(Jan), Vol 104(1), 50-54.—De- 
scribes “a new questionndire technique that avoids 
Sampling bias and therefore permits memories for events 
of different time periods to be compared with each other. 
The technique was used in a study with 29 high school 
students, 16 college students, and 154 26-71 yr old adults 
(including Veterans Administration volunteers and 
patients). Results indicate that forgetting can occur 
gradually over several years when little opportunity 
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exists for relearning. Beyond several years, there appears _ 
to be little additional forgetting —Journal abstract. ) 

10966. Stelmach, George E. & Kelso, J. А. (U` 
Wisconsin, Motor Behavior Lab, Madison) Memory 
trace strength and response biasing in short-term 
motor memory. Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol | 
3(1), 58-62.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 8 
undergraduates to create differential memory trace 
strengths in a response biasing paradigm. After th 
presentation of the criterion location, an interpolated ff 
target was presented which was either + /—40° from the ff 
criterion. S's task was to attend to both targets and recal 
each when instructed. The Ist experiment involved - 
strengthening the criterion trace via repetition (0, 5, or 14 | 
repetitions), while the 2nd involved providing additional | 
feedback via visual, auditory, and heightened kinesthetic _ 
cues. In the initial experiment, a Repetition X Кез- | 
ponse Biasing interaction revealed that re tition sys 
tematically reduced error shifts at recall. The 2nd | 
experiment found that, in the combined feedback and | 
visual conditions, response biasing was reduced. It is 
suggested that memory trace strength xem to be one 
determiner of error shifts at recall. ( л 
abstract. 

10967. Stratton, R. Paul; Jacobus, Kenneth 
Brinley, Bonnie. (U Kentucky) Age-of-acquisition,. 
agery, familiarity and meaningfulness norms for 5 
words. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 1-6.—The age at which words are 
first learned appears to be more influential in determin- 
ing the ease p quine words from semantic шеш 
than are objective frequency, familiarity, imagery, and 
meaningfulness. To facilitate research on a wider variety 
of tasks, a total of 1,083 Rass oana volunteers . 
contributed to norms for 543 words 


v 


1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 75-11.—Investigated memory for. 
sentences which contained either specific or general | 
verbs. It was predicted that specific sentences would be | 
remembered better than general ones because fhey 
cify more attributes of the interacting nouns. The | 
relative effectiveness of different types of retrieval cues || 
(subject or object nouns or verbs) was also examined. | 
Data from 60 undergraduates show that memory was | 
better for sentences with specific verbs (e.g., scratched) 
than those with general verbs (e.g, injured). When | 
synonymic verbs were included, however, the general- 
specific difference was not found. For complete | 
sentence recall, subject nouns were better retrieval ci 
than verbs or object nouns.—L. Gorsey. А 
10969. Till, Robert E.; Diehl, Randy L. & Jen 
James J. (U Minnesota, Ctr for Research in Human | 
Learning) Effects of semantic and nonsemantic cued” 
orienting tasks on associative clustering in free 
Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol я 


3: 10969-10978 


‘ing presentation of a randomized list of nonadjacent 
associative pairs, 42 undergraduates heard a cue after 
each word designating the task to be performed. All Ss 
- performed 2 tasks. In the identical condition, Ss 
performed the same task on both members of an 
"associative pair. In the nonidentical condition, Ss never 
“performed the same task on pair members. Semantic 
_ tasks led to greater recall than did nonsemantic tasks. 
E Also, percentage of clustering was greater when the 2nd 
member of a recalled cluster had been used in a semantic 
task rather than a nonsemantic one. Identical and 
nonidentical conditions did not differ in the measure of 
recall, When the 2 tasks were a combination of 1 
semantic and | nonsemantic task, the identical condition 
showed a pec percentage of clustering than the 
| nonidentical condition. However, when the 2 tasks were 
| both semantic, no difference in clustering was obtained. 
| Journal abstract. 
- .. 10970. Tversky, Barbara & Sherman, Tracy. (Hebrew 
FU, Jerusalem, Israel) Picture memory improves with 
longer on time and off time. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology: Human Learning & Memory, 1975(Mar), Vol 
10402), 114-118.—Administered a picture recognition 
| task to 32 undergraduates using 4 picture durations (on 
- time) of .25, .5, I, and 2 sec and 2 interstimulus intervals 
(off time) of 1.5 and 3 sec. 60 slides were used and a 6- 
min free recall period was given before the recognition 
test in which the original pictures and distractors 
lange on either the right or left side of the screen. 
| Results show that both recognition and recall of pictures 
| improve as picture presentation time increases and as 
| time between pictures increases. Processing of the 
pictures, rehearsal and/or encoding, continued after the 
picture had disappeared, just as for verbal material. 
Journal abstract. 
. 10971. Tversky, Barbara. (Hebrew U, Jerusalem, 
E Retrieval of pictorial and verbal stimulus codes. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 
580-582.—An experiment that required same-different 
comparisons of successive pairs of geometric figures 
resented шоу ог verbally demonstrated that Ss 
(8 undergraduates) could, even after 8 sec, recode to or 
| retrieve the alternative code of a stimulus in memory 
_ such that it was as effective for judgment reaction times 
as in the original representation. Thus, where both 
pictorial and verbal codes were available, either could be 
| aecessed as needed for the task. There was no tendency 
| to revert to verbal codes; in fact, comparisons to pictures 
"Were faster than comparisons to words.—Journal 


| abstract. 


|. 10972. Vande 
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stimuli affected choice reaction time in the usual way, 
but produced unsystematic effects on apparent order, It 
is concluded that selective preparation which influences 
response latency does not necessarily produce a prior 
entry effect. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10973. Vardanyan, L. S. (Abovyana Pedagogical Inst, 
Yerevan, USSR) [Retroactive inhíbition as a function of 
the type of similarity between learned materials.] 
(Russ) or Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 
133-136.—Conducted an experimental study of the 
effects on retention of materials that are dissimilar, 
similar in content but not in form, similar in form but 
not in content, and similar in both content and form. 
—L, Zusne. 

10974. Wayman, Ronald & Scott, William C. (Oklaho- 
ma State U) The role of facial areas in facial recogni- 
tion. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 115-116. 

10975. Wells, J. Elisabeth & Kirsner, K. (Massey U, 
Palmerston North, New Zealand) Repetition between 
and within modalities in free recall. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 395-397. 
— Conducted a repetition study with 34 undergraduates 
to test the effects of lag and modality changes on free 
recall. Results show a powerful lag effect over the range 
of 0-9 items; there were no differences in recall between 
items repeated in the same or different modality in the 
56-item list. It is suggested that either the encoding 
variability hypothesis is wrong or it applies only to 
variation in semantic attributes, not to variation in 
physical attributes such as modality.—Journal abstract. 

10976. Westman, Alida S. & Delprato, Dennis J. 
(Eastern Michigan U) Effect of presentation mode on 
organization and recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 415-416.— Presented 6 
instances of each of 6 taxonomic categories, using phot 
and words, to 48 undergraduates under incidental 
learning set. Ss were unexpectedly asked to free recall the 
items either 3 min or 1 wk after seeing them. Results 
show that items in recall were grouped by taxonomic 
category. Picture or word presentation was used, at best, 
only for forming subgroups, However, items presented as 
photos were recalled better than those presented as 
words, at least after a 1-wk retention interval.—/ourna 
abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


10977. Аташ Gras, Jaime. (U Barcelona, Spain) 
[Motivation and behavior: A review and the bases ) 
scientific conceptualization of motivation.] (rr 
Anuario de Psicologia, 1973, No 8, 35-51.—Presenb | 
conceptual review, based on analysis of exper ee 
evidence, of the most important interpretations PR. 
ing the phenomenon of motivation. Main outlines am 
further experimental development in this field 
formulated. (English summary) (27 ref) in E. (U 

10978. Hiroto, Donald S. & Seligman, Martin E. (^ 
California, Medical Ctr, Ambulatory Psychiatric we 
ices, San Francisco) Generality of learned helpless?" 
іп man. Journal of Personality & Social Psycho 08), 
1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 311-327.—Notes that learn 
helplessness—the interference with instrumental 15. 
sponding following inescapable aversive events— 
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been found in animals and man. The present study tested 
for the generality of the debilitation produced by 
uncontrollable events across tasks and motivational 
systems. 4 experiments with a total of 96 college students 
were simultaneously conducted: (a) pretreatment with 
inescapable, escapable, or control aversive tone followed 
by shuttlebox escape testing; (b) pretreatment with 
insoluble, soluble, or control discrimination problems 
followed by anagram solution testing; (c) pretreatments 
with inescapable, escapable, or control aversive tone 
followed by anagram solution testing; and (d) pretreat- 
ments with insoluble, soluble, or control discrimination 
problems followed by shuttlebox escape testing. Learned 
helplessness was found with all 4 experiments: Both 
insolubility and inescapability produced failure to escape 
and failure to solve anagrams. It is suggested that 
inescapability and insolubility both engendered expec- 
tancies that responding is independent of reinforcement. 
The generality of this process suggests that learned 
helplessness may be an induced “trait.” (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10979. Kirkland, John. (U London, Inst of Education, 
England) A subset of interest: Aesthetic pleasure. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1306. 
—In a study in which 2 groups of Ss each viewed the 
same randomly generated polygons twice, an Instruc- 
tional Order X Polygon Complexity interaction 
reached significance for the Aesthetic Pleasure-to-Inter- 
est group but not when instructions were presented in the 
reverse order. It is suggested aesthetic pleasure may bea 
subset of interest. 

10980. Liebhart, Emst H. (Ealing Technical Coll, 
England) Choice as a value. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973, Vol 3(4), 485-489.— Tested the hy- 
potheses that choice deprivation results in (a) an increase 
of favorable evaluation of the opportunity to choose, (b) 
a tendency to implicitly re-establish freedom, and (c) an 
arousal of the control component of effectance. In Expl 
56 male Ss were deprived of a previous opportunity to 
choose and compared with a control group which had 
not had that opportunity. In Exp П, 40 Ss engaged ina 
procedure whereby choice was eliminated after 10 trials 
and compared with a control group which did not 
exercise choice. Results show that eliminating an 
opportunity to choose led Ss to prefer an option whicl 
still permitted choice to one which did not. Choice 
deprivation led to negative affective states corresponding 
lo the control component of effectance. Findings are 
seen as consistent with the notion of choice value.—M. 
K. Phifer. 

10981. Makarovié, Jan. [A classification of human 
needs.] (Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, 27—36.— Presents 
a new 2-dimensional classification of human needs: 
along the Ist dimension, needs are classified into the 
categories of preservation and expansion, and along the 
2nd, into the categories of private needs and social or 
interhuman needs, making à total of 4 categories. This 
classification is functional, in contrast to traditional 
Benetic classifications involving distinctions between 
рипагу and secondary needs. The classification is 

iscussed in the context of traditional European philoso- 


Phy, including dialectical materialism, and in the 
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framework of modern theories of alienation. (20 ref)—S. 
Slak. 

10982. Payne, John W. 3 
of perceived risk to preferences among gambles. | 
Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Performance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 86-94.—Investigat- * 
ed the concept of risk and its role in determining | 
preferences, using pairs of specifically constructed 3- 
outcome gambles. Ss were 47 undergraduates. The risk 
dimensions, probabilities of winning and losing, and . 
amounts to be won or lost were different for each gamble | 
in a pair, but the expected values and variances were _ 
approximately equal. The probability of losing was most 3 
important in determining judged risk. The like ihood that | 
the more risky gamble in a pair would be chosen as the | 
preferred gamble was related to the probability relation 


ship within the gambles іп a pair. The relative impo) 
amounts in preferen 


ships. t 
eference choices 
eater than the 


пр Was) 
less than the probability of losing. The relevance of these | 


findings to other theories of risk and the evidence for - 
of information in risky decision. 


10983. Pečjak, 
(Sloe) Anthropos, 
characterizes tradi 
motivation, from instinctivist, 
theories through modern cybernetic 
traces their historical roots. Major shortcomings of each 
approach are discussed. (35 ref) —S. Slak. 


10984. Pittman, Thane S. (Сер Coll, Smoke 
Psychological Lab) Attribution of arousal edi: 
in dissonance reduction. Journal 
Psychology, 
hypothesis 


an important st ‹ 
a counterattitudinal advocacy paradigm. Speci 
was hypothesized that 
attributed to dissonance-pi 
ly affects the amount of dis: 
the amount of arousal 
increases, attempts to reduce dissonance will increase; t 
the amount o! arousal attributed to inconsistenc 
decreases, attempts to reduce dissonance will decrease. 
The2 x 2 х 2 factorial designed to test these predic- 
tions involved manipulations of 2 independent sources of | 
arousal (dissonance and fear of shock) and type of 
arousal attribution cue (delivered by a confederate of tl 
E). Data from 112 female undergraduates support 
hypothesis. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. f 
10985. Redd, William H.; Amen, Donald L.; 
Terry D. & Winston, Andrew S. (U Illinois, 
Research Ctr) Children’s compliance as a t 
of instructions and payoff for noncomplian 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4( 
597-599.—Studied the role of reinforcement loss ап 
instruction type (positive and negative) іп. chil 
compliance with a ult instructions. During daily 


Children’s 
М 


Я 
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&. 
32 lst- and 2nd-grade children played a 2-choice 
"discrimination game in which 1 response earned 2 tokens 
(redeemable for toys) and the other earned either 1 or 0 
tokens. On successive trials either one or both responses 
_ were available. After S showed a preference for the 
Tesponse that paid higher magnitude reinforcement, the 
adult entered and gave either positive or negative 
instructions. After these instructions E left and S played 
alone. Compliance with either instruction involved S's 
| choosing the lower paying response. Results show that 
_ the adult's negative instructions were more effective than 
р positive instructions, regardless of whether compliance 
_ meant the child's forfeiting 1 or 2 tokens. Boys were 
“Significantly more compliant than girls.—Journal 
- abstract. 
_„‚ 10986. Welford, A. T. (U Adelaide, SA, Australia) 
Stress and performance. In A. T. Welford (Ed), Man 
under stress. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974, 
140 p. $10.95.— Discusses the effects on performance of 
varying types of stress deriving from imbalance between 
capacity and the demands of tasks, environmental 
conditions, and social situations which either overload or 
underload the individual. A model which ties together 3 
isting models in this field (the inverted-U hypothesis, 
signal detection theory, and the Yerkes-Dodson law) is 
- proposed and discussed in terms of personality differ- 
f talent conservation and hea 


and REM-sleep deprivation enhanced sexual 
est. The failure to demonstrate a significant differ- 


between REM-deprivation and non-REM awaken- 
the fact that Ss 


were REM-sl 


preoccupation with 
ig-—Journal abstract. 


, Bar Harbor, 
handed worlds, 
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upon an already laterally dichotomized population, - 
Initial left-right sense, it is posited, arises as an outcome 
of a seemingly random process.—Journal abstract. 

10989. DeFeudis, F. V. (Indiana U, Inst of Psychiatric 
Research) Dit es in brain and body weights of mice 
caused by differential housing. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(5), 521-522.—For periods of 4-11 wks, 496 male 
Black mice were exposed to either isolated (п = 245) or 7 
aggregated (n = 251) living conditions. Subsequent — 
results show that the brain weights of the aggregated Ss _ 
were slightly smaller than those of isolated Ss. In 
addition, this small significant difference (p < .001) in 
brain weight was correlated with a much greater _ 
difference in total body weight.Thus, the brain weight/- 
body weight ratio was significantly greater for aggregat- 
ed than for isolated Ss. It is concluded that these ratio 
differences could be a fundamental variable in explain- 
ing the effect of environmental factors on brain 
chemistry and behavior. (French summary)—A. S. Albin. 

10990. Dunn, Adrian J. & Bondy, Stephen C. (U 
Florida, Medical School) Functional chemistry of the 
brain. Flushing, NY; Spectrum, 1974. xiv, 272 p. $14.95. 
—Constitutes a concise overview of the present state of | 
brain biochemistry, providing an integrated approach 
Which incorporates a spectrum of information from a 
variety of disciplines, €, biochemistry, anatomy, 
physiology, neurology, and psychology. The general 
approach taken is that the brain should ultimately be — 
studied in relation to its output in the form of behavior. 


(20% p ref) ; i 
10991. Gessa, G. L. et al. (U Cagliari, Istituto di 
Farmacologia, Italy) Norepinephrine and dopamine 


concentrations in the cerebral cortex of man, monkeys 
and other mammals. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(1l), 
1295-1296.—Studied brain tissues of 8 male human Ss, 
Wistar rats, cats, and rhesus monkeys. Findings indicate 
that most cortical dopamine (DA) is not localized n 
noradrenergic nerve terminals, but in dopaminergic 
neurons. DA's primary role in the cortex is that of à 
neurotransmitter, rather than as a precursor for norepi- 
nephrine. (Italian summary) A 
10992. Gottfries, C. G.; Roos, B. E. & Winblad, B. (U | 
Umea, Sweden) Determination of 5-hydroxytryptamine, — 
S-hydroxyindoleacetic acid and homovanillic acid in - 
brain tissue from an autopsy material. Acta Psychiatrica — 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(5), 496-507.—Determined 1 
hydroxytryptamine (5-HT), 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid - 
C-HIAA) and homovanillic acid (HVA) levels E 
different parts of the human brain in autopsy material п Р 
20 cases (12 male and 8 female). The highest values of 1 J 
HT and 5-HIAA were found in the brain stem, basal 
ganglias, and medulla oblongata. In the cortex, the — 
phylogenetic older parts belonging to the limbic struc — 
tures had higher concentrations of 5-HT and 5-HIA 3 
than the neocortex. There was a positive correlation а 
between the 5-HIAA levels in the different regions of the 
brain. The same correlation, but weaker, was found fores 
the 5-HT levels. There was no positive correlation 
between age and the chemical variables. The female _ 
group had, at least in some areas of the бша 
significantly higher levels of 5-НІАА and HVA than Те 
male group. If patients had suffered final hypoxia there _ 
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seemed to be reduced concentrations of 5-HIAA. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10993. Hamburg, Beatrix A. (Stanford U, Medical 
School, Child Psychiatric Clinic) The psychobiology of 
sex differences: An evolutionary perspective. In R. C. 
Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. О. 
Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

10994. Hoffmann, K.-P. & Sherman, Murray. (Max- 
Planck-Inst für Psychiatrie, Munich, W. Germany) 
Effects of early monocular deprivation on visual input to 
cat superior colliculus. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 37(6), 1276-1286.—Investigated the 
effects of monucular deprivation from the 8th postnatal 
day on afferentiation to the superior colliculus (SC) 
through the W-direct retinotectal, Y-direct retinotectal, 
and Y-indirect pathways. Electrically and_ visually 
elicited responses were recorded with 4 M NaCl 
micropipettes or sharpened tungsten wire electrodes 
from a total of 419 SC neurons in 6 cats ranging in age 
from 6 to 12 mo. It was found that the nondeprived eye 
had grossly normal input to the SC, but a possible slight 
overdevelopment of the Y-indirect pathway was indicat- 
ed. Afferentation was normal along the 2 retinotectal 
pathways in the deprived eye, but afferentiation Шнор 
the Y-indirect pathway was lost. It is suggested that the 
abnormalities in visual afferentiation to the SC in 
monocular deprivation cats are located in the binocular 
ушеш of the geniculocortical system. (25 ref)—J. 

elly. 

10995. Nováková, V.; Flandera, V. & Sandritter, W. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst of Uy iari 
Prague) Aggressive rats: Some properties of fearning, 
memory and of the limbic system. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 
729-133,—10 mouse-killing male Wistar rats elaborated 
an acoustic conditioned reflex more slowly than 10 
nonkillers. The re-elaboration of the conditioned reflex 
after a 3-mo pause was also slower in killer Ss. It was 
necessary to repeat the connection between the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned stimulus the same number of 
times as during the elaboration of the reflex in nonkillers. 
When the killer Ss were allowed a free choice between a 
Mouse, an estrous female rat, water, and food after a 24- 
hr period of hunger and thirst, they first killed the mouse, 
then their 2nd and 3rd reactions were feeding and 
drinking. Nonkillers took food and water in the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd place. The total content of ribosomal RNA, 
Measured in individual cells of the limbic system, was 
different in the 2 groups. Mousekillers had a higher 
ponent of RNA in the pyramidal cells of the dorsal 

ippocampus and neurons of the central amygdaloid 
nucleus, and a lower content in the neurons of the medial 
and lateral hypothalamus and in septal neurons. The 
differences were apparent only in neurons, not in 
interneurons or glia. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10996. Peisakhov, N. M. (Kazan State U, USSR) 
wame Specific features of the middle type оп. the 
А àkness-strength continuum.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikho- 
128 1974(Tul-Aug), No 4, 30-40.— Studied the charac- 

tistics of individuals who fall in the middle of the 
А lovin strength-weakness continuum of the nervous 
‘stem, between the extremes. Several different measures 
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of the strength of the nervous system were taken on 3,217 
Ss. The distribution of the values of these measures did 
not differ statistically from the theoretically expected 
normal distribution: Results also suggest that the 
“strong” type of nervous system is characterized by hi 
sensory thresholds and good ability to withstand the 
effect of strong or prongs stimuli. The “weak” type 
shows low thresholds, high sensitivity and therefore 
greater susceptibility to nervous fatigue, and inability to 
sustain performance under prolonged or very strong 
stimulation. The intermediate type pers highly reliable 
rformance under all kinds of stimulus conditions. 
ile the weakness of the strong type lies in its 
insensitivity and that of the weak type in its excessive 
sensitivity, the biologically negative aspect of the 
intermediate type lies in its lower ability to adapt to 
changing stimulus situations as compared with the strong 
and the weak type. (English summary) (16 ref)—L. 
Zusne. 

10997. Whalen, Richard Е. (U California, Irvine) —— 
Sexual differentiation: Models, methods and mecha- 
nisms. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande 
Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


10998. Albert, Ira B.; Simmons, James & Walker, 
Jerry. (Old Dominion U) Massed and spaced practice in | 
alpha enhancement. Moped & Motor Skills, — 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1039-1 2.—Conducted an experi- — 
ment in which spaced practice (20 min work, 24 hrs rest) ~ 
was more efficient for 10 female undergraduates over 4 
trials than massed practice (20 min work, 90 sec rest) was 
for 10 other Ss in the learning of alpha enhancement. 
While the spaced group doubled their production of 

demonstrated almost no 


Medicina, Spain) [A stereotaxic method for electroence- 
phalography with the rat.] (Span) Revista de Medicina de 
la Universidad de Navarra, 1 73(Jun), Vol 172). 79-83. 
— Constructed a stereotaxic map of the cortical areas in 
rats, based on anatomical am physiological data. 30 
male Wistar rats weighing 250 g each were used to map. 
the cortical areas, to locate the venous sinuses, to stud) 
the thickness of the cranial vault, and to obtain EE! 
records. The application of stereotaxic maps in obtainin, 
EEGs in acute or © а is explained. (Englis 
umm; C. Albizu-Miranda. a 
? ШО Barrett T. W. (U Tennessee, Ctr for Health 
Sciences, Memphis) Four parameters of information 
ing in the cochlea. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(11), 
1287-1288.—Investigated cochlear potentials in guinea 
pigs, and the role they play in information processing. и 
(German summary) oa 
11001. Bauer, Jay W. & Galambos, Robert. (U 
California, San Diego) Evoked potentials іп cat auditory _ 
nerve: Suppression by prior tonal stimulation. Percep- — 
tion & Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 43-47.—Ac- 
tion potentials (AP) recorded from the eighth nerve of a 
female cat to a tone pip (S) were suppression eos 
preceded by a monotic or dichotic conditioning to 
(Tc). The suppression increased when (a) the interval { 
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_ between Tc and S, was decreased, (b) either the intensity 
_ ог the duration of Tc was increased, or (c) the difference 
_ in frequency between the 2 stimuli was reduced. Thus the 
- nerve action potential amplitude correlates strongly, but 
_ inversely, AN the loudness enhancement effects seen in 
man (R. Galambos et al, 1972). Since A. Coats and J. 
Dickey (see PA, Vol 50:2359) found the human AP can 
- be diminished by a preceding noise without reducing the 
"loudness of a click, the available results suggest that a 
E central mechanism functions to compensate for the 
E reduction in AP amplitude. The dichotic effects could be 
- accounted for by cross-hearing, thereby providing no 
| evidence for a role of the olivocochlear bundle in the 
M effects observed. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
s 11002. Blank, David L. (State U New York, Upstate 
- Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Mechanism underlying the 
analysis of odorant quality at the level of olfactory 
. mucosa: 1. Receptor selective sensitivity. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 
-91-101.—Studied site specificity, using single unit 
_ recording techniques in the olfactory mucosa of the fro, 
‘and investigated the possibility of a multiplicity of the 
types of sites on each receptor. Grass frogs were 
“monitored. It was found that different odorants prod- 
_ uced different patterns of firing across the population of 
receptor neurons. (23 ref) 

11003. Clopton, Ben M. & Winfield, Jeffrey A. (U 
California, Santa Barbara) Tonotopic organization in the 
- inferior colliculus of the rat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol 
56, 355-358.—Recordin along tracks of different 
ngles in the right inferior colliculus of 5 rats demon- 
_ Strated a continuous dorsoventral frequency map. 
_ Characteristic DOMIN ranged from 3.5 kHz to 
approximately 32 
E 
—— — 11004. Crider, Andrew. (Williams Coll) Tonic arousal 

correlates of individual тай іп ее чое 
lability. Catalog А Selected Documents. іп Psychology, 
3. 


Hz, with some cells going up to 56 


ted in the auditory 
y anesthetized cats. 


input. It is suggested 
the auditory cortex 


+3 Poppele, R. E. & Purple, В. 
europhysiology, Minneapolis) 
behavior of sensory 


model. Journal of Neuro- 
1213-1227.—Com- 
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pared the repetitive-firing behaviors of 2 types of sensory 
neurons with 2 mathematical models. A sinusoidal 
varying sensory stimulus was applied to a cat muscle 
spindle and a sinusoidally varying current was intracellu- 
larly applied to a crayfish's slowly adapting stretch 


receptor. The resulting input-output configurations were ` 


computer analyzed and expressed as functions of the 
modulation fron: These results were compared with 
computer simulations of 2 models: a leaky integrator 
with exponential depolarization and a model with 
voltage and time dependent variables. The comparisons 
indicate that to describe the basic mechanisms leading to 
repetitive neuron firing, the rate constant of the leaky 
integrator model must be considered a variable. The 
leaky integrator is considered a valid model to describe 
the dynamics of pulse modulation. (27 ref)—R. Tomasko. 

11007. Galin, David & Ellis, Ron R. (U California, 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco) 

in evoked potentials as a index of lateral- 
ized cognitive processes: Relation to EEG alpha asym- 
metry. Neurops| chologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 45-50. 
— Flash evoked | tentials and background EEG were 
recorded from left and right temporal and parietal areas 
while 6 20-40 yr old right-handed Ss performed verbal 
and spatial tasks. Changes in asymmetry of evoked 
potential power and peak-trough amplitudes paralleled 
the task-dependent asymmetry of the EEG alpha power. 
Both the EEG and evoked potential asymmetry meas- 
ures reflected the hemispheric specialization for these 
cognitive tasks. (French ji German summaries) (23 ref) 
—MJournal abstract. 

11008. Gambardella, G. (U Genoa, Istituto di Elettro- 
tecnica, Italy) Representation of the spatial-frequency 
analysis performed by the visual system. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1975(Jan), Vol 65(1), 99-100. 
—Puts the human visual nervous system’s mechanism 
for frequency analysis into mathematical terms consist- 
ent with its property of constant-percentage resolution in 
the frequency domain and with the frequen dd 
curves of a set of "cortical simple cells" ypothesized to 
be "the neutral substrate of the spatial-frequency 

hannels.” 


cl 
11009. Garcia-Rill, Edgar & Dubrovsky, Derin 
(McGill U, Neurophysiological Lab, Montreal, Que С 
Canada) Topographical organization of visual input © 
iate cortex of cat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol У 
151-163.—Extracellular recording of precruciate neu 
Tons in 25 chloralose anesthetized cats showed that tr p 

and proximal body regions but not distal areas of 
limbs received binocular visual afferents. (46 re 
—Journal abstract. Ee 
11010. Thomas V. & Getchell, Manii 
(Yale U, Medical School) Signal-detecting mechan 
in the olfactory epithelium: Molecular discrimina! М 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 19748), 
Vol 237, 62—775.—Reviews recent research characterizing 
iscriminatory mechanisms at the molecular and recep, 
tor cell levels in the vertebrate olfactory system cal 

mechanisms emerge: (a) the translation into electric 

signals of the interaction of odorant molecules M 
receptor proteins in the olfactory receptor cel m 
brane; e) the differential thresholds to a single stimulus 

of the individual receptors; and (c) the fact 
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differences in the details of spike patterns elicited by 
different stimuli recorded from the same cell probably 
convey at least a fraction of the information about the 
identity of these stimuli. (62 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

11011. Gur, Raquel E.; Gur, Ruben C. & Harris, 
Lauren J. (Stanford U) Cerebral activation, as measured 
by subjects' lateral eye movements, is influenced by 
experimenter location. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 
13(1), 35-44.—Investigated the direction of eye move- 
ments during problem-solving by 32 right-handed and 17 
left-handed male undergraduates. When facing the 
questioner, Ss moved their eyes predominantly in 1 
direction, either right or left, regardless of the type of 
question. Therefore, within any given S, 1 hemisphere 
seemed to be activated preferentially, regardless of 
problem type. When the questioner sat behind the same 
Ss, right-handers moved their eyes leftward when solving 
spatial problems, rightward for verbal problems. Under 
these circumstances problem-type took precedence over 
individual movement preferences. Left-handers’ eye 
movements were haphazard when the experimenter sat 
behind, hence uncorrelated with the type of problem. 
This result is consonant with the view that right-handers 
are better lateralized for hemispheric functioning than 
are left-handers. (French & German summaries) (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11012. Henry, G. H.; Dreher, B. & Bishop, P. O. 
(Australian National U, John Curtin School of Medical 
Research, Canberra, ACT) Orientation specificity of 
cells in cat striate cortex. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1974(Nov), Vol 37(6), 1394-1409.—Studied the orienta- 
tion specificity to extended bars and single light and dark 
edges of simple, complex, and hypercomplex cells in the 
cat striate cortex. Responses of single units in the striate 
cortex to a moving bar of light angled over a range of 
orientations and projected onto a screen in front of the S 
were recorded with microelectrodes positioned at the 
cortical projection of the visual axis. Average response 
histograms were determined for each test angle. It was 
found that orientation specificity curves for all 3 types of 
cells were bell-shaped. For most cells, the shape of the 
curve was dependent on the length of the stimulus, the 
curve sharpening with increasing length. The shape of 
the curve remained the same regardless of the stimulus. 
It is suggested that components of the receptive field of 
simple cells provide satisfactory explanations of the cell's 
orientation specificity characteristics, but that the orien- 
n specificity of complex cells is not accounted for by 
ов of their receptive fields. (23 ref). 
rel l0!3. Hobson, J. Allan; McCarley, Robert W.; 
Meedman, Robert & Pivik, R. Terry. (Harvard О, 
el School, Lab of Neurophysiology, Boston) Time 
a rse of discharge rate changes by cat pontine brain 
end neurons during sleep cycle. Journal of Neurophy- 
dog» 1974(Nov, Vol 37(6), 1297-1309.—Studied 

ischarge rate changes in individual neurons of the 
ee ealinlar tegmental field (FTG) of the cat pontine 
jm шт formation йш period of transition from 
be ronized to desynchronized sleep. Extracellular 
Tecordings of action potentials from individual FTG 
ар of unanesthetized, restrained cats were obtained 

B periods ranging from 2 to 11 successive sleep 
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cycles. Discharge levels during transitions to desyn- 
chronized sleep, as indicated by EEG and electromyo- 
gram activity, were compared with baseline neuronal 
discharge levels. Individual FTG neurons showed in- 
creasing discharge rates in the 2 min before onset of 
desynchronized sleep. Long-term measures of pooled 
brainstem neuronal activity revealed increasing dis- 
charge rates during the Ist half of desynchronized sleep, 
followed by step-like decreases and a low discharge rate 
during the 5-min period following desynchronized sleep. 
Results indicate that brainstem neurons operate as a 
i system for desynchronized sleep. (19 ref)—J. 
Kelly. 

11014. Holley, André et al. (U Claude Bernard, Lab 
d'Electrophysiologie, Lyon, France) Qualitative and 
quantitative discrimination in the frog olfactory recep- 
tors: Analysis from electrophysiological data. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 
102-114.—Evaluated the single olfactory nerve response 
and determined the number of olfactory receptors from 
this. It is concluded that many receptor cells are almost 
devoid of activity in the absence of excitation by stimuli. — 
Other properties of the receptor cells are also discussed. 

11015. Ingram, Diana. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Motor asymmetries in young children. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 95-102.—84 right-hand- 
ed and 19 left-handed 3-5 yr old children showed 
strongly established hand references when tested on a 
variety of manual tasks. However, the preferred right 
hand did not possess universally superior manual skill. 
Although gesture-like activity during ИКЕ was 
predominantly right-handed, and the right hand showed 
superior performance on hand strength and finger 
tapping tasks, it was the left hand that performed better 
at hand posture and finger spacing tasks. The observed 
dissociation between hand preference and the ARN to | 
perform hand posturing tasks is discussed. (French & 
German summaries) (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11016, Ingram, Diana. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Cerebral speech lateralization in young child- 
ren. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 103-105. 
— Tests of 3-5 yr old children distinguished a right-ear 
superiority on a dichotic listening task as early as age 3, 
the left hemisphere is to some extent 
specialized for speech functions by this age. (French & 


function of 8 stimulus 
intensities for 5 different areas. Results indicate that (а) 


ship v 
luminance for targets up to ( it 
number of receptors in an area for stimulus size res 


in receptor-luminance functions identi 
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Coefficients between the amplitudes of the evoked 
potentials were high. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
akashige & Suzuki, 11021. Nunez, Paul L. (U California, EEG Lab, San 
U, Primat Diego) Wavelike properties of the alpha rhythm, JEEE 
of prefrontal neurons during Transactions on Biomedical Engineering, 1974(Nov), Vol 
of Neurophysiol- 21(6), 473-482.— Considers apparent similarities between 
—Investigated the brain waves and physical waves. The distribution of 
tal cortex in the perform- power in the alpha rhythm over fre uency and spatial 
behaviors in 4 macaque wavelength was measured in several Ss by means of 
т Were correlated to the Ss’ spatial-temporal Fourier analyses of scalp surface poten- 
a 2-lamp visual signal with tials, using multichannel recordings from electrodes 
jui triggered by the delayed placed along the midline. It was found that the spectrum 
` ion of 1 of 2 levers plac of midline alpha oscillations aked for long wavel- 
training, a cylinder was implanted i engths (20 cm). A dispersion relation between frequency 
and spatial wavelength apparently existed for frequen- 
cies near the peak alpha requency. That is, in all 13 
Tecords, frequency components just above the peak 
alpha frequency had shorter midline wavelengths than 
low alpha frequency components, The relationship of 
these results to theoretical descriptions of the EEG and 
the ci the S's left or Tight to other experiments is discussed.—R. S. Kennet à 
tion in the spatial mnemonic 11022. Lynn C. (US Army Human Éngineer- 
i Or correct level selection in the ing Lab, Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD) Electrophysio- 
experiment’s response phase.— R. Tomasko, logical of cross-sensory interaction in the 
11019. Murray, M. J. (Princeton U) A remark on central nervous System. Catalog of Selected Documents 
encoding of meter signals. in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 183-184. К 
11023. Oatman, Lynn C. (US Army Human Engineer- 
ing Lab, Behavioral Research Directorate, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, MD) Effects of appetitive drive on 
auditory evoked Is: A replication. Journal af 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Dec), e 
876), 1092-1099 — Reexamined click-evoked РИШ 
in 6 female cats during periods of increased p 
deprivation under 3 experimental procedures. M 
amplitudes of click-evoked potentials recorded from í 
round window, cochlear nucleus, and auditory eom 
remained constant as deprivation time increased e 
to 24 hr regardless of the experimental procedures ‘fect 
Increased food-deprivation time had no systematic ё a 
9n EEG activity recorded from the auditory cortex un 
ween vertex, poral the 3 procedures. It is Suggested that since incr 
ions. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 2(2), food-di rivation time under the experimental P 
o Ontingent negative variations (CNVs) and dures did not produce a state of heightened Б 
Over the vertex, arousal, the lack of effect on auditory evoked роши 
is related to the amount of environmental stimulate 
animal receives during food deprivation.—/ou 
abstract. langen- 
11024. Oswald, Wolf D. & Roth, Erwin. (U Еп ШЕ 
Nürnberg, W Germany) [Relationships between 
and intelligence variables.] (Germ) Psychologisc the 
träge, 1974, Vol 16(1), 1-47.— Reviews research EEGs. 
FGP relationships between intelligence variables and E 
the CNV the correspo; E The different and even conflicting results seem to 


ked 


measurement, Scoring, and sampling are discusse® 
(French Summary) (10 p ref) — English summary. 
11025. Payne, 


5), 
Is in Dendroctonus. Ex rientia, 1974, Vol 30¢ 
509-510.— Conducted electro hysiological investigatio 
of antennal olfactory responsiveness to pheromoni (bar! 
host odors among 2 species of Dendr очата s ап 
beetles), Recordings were made from both male 
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females of the species D. frontalis Zimm. and D. 
brevicomis LeC. in response to the aggregation phero- 
mones frontalin, exobrevicomin, and to 2 host tree 
terpenes. Results were electroantennograms (EAGs) that 
were typical for these species but on which were 
superimposed potentials apparently from antennal mus- 
cle movement. Increased concentration of any one of 
these compounds also increased both EAG and muscle 
potential amplitude. It is suggested that these electrophy- 
siologically recorded responses are related to antennal 
movement (i.e, both antennal raising and orientation) 
displayed by these species when stimulated by the 
pheromones and terpenes. (French summary)—R. S. 
Albin. 

11026. Prochazka, V. J.; Tate, K.; Westerman, R. A. & 
Ziccone, S. P. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, Australia) 
Remote monitoring of muscle length and EMG in 
unrestrained cats. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 649-653.—De- 
scribes a system for the remote recording of electromyo- 
gram (EMG) and muscle length in freely moving cats 
which uses a small telemeter attached to the animal's 
head to amplify and transmit the EMG and encoded 
length-gauge signals. (French summary) 

11027. Proenza, Luis M. & Morton, Ralph E. (U 
Georgia, Vision Research Lab) Overlapping advance 
control systems for microelectrode positioning. Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974 
(Dec), Vol 37(6), 659-662.—Discusses overlapping 
advance control systems in relation to the problems of 
resolution, compactness, and speed of response which 
are now present in varying degrees in commercially 
available, rolling diaphragm, hydraulic microdrives. 
Applications to electrode positioning for various systems 
are examined, (French summary) 

_ 11028. Rizzolatti, G.; Camarda, R.; Grupp, L. A. & 
Pisa, M. (U Parma, Istituto di Fisiologia Umana, Italy) 
Inhibitory effect of remote visual stimuli on visual 
response of cat superior colliculus: Spatial and tempo- 
ral factors. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 
316), 1262-1275.—Studied the influence of visual 
stimuli, located very far from the excitatory part of the 
unit receptivity field, on the responses of superior 
colliculus (SC) neurons to moving visual stimuli. 123 
ions were extracellularly recorded in an unanesthe- 
uc curarized cat as a visual stimulus was introduced at 

e moment in which a collicular unit was triggered by 
another visual stimulus. In more than 80% of the units 
tested the introduction of the second stimulus strongly 
ubed the unit response to the first. Results indicate 

at the SC is the place 2 or more simultaneous sensory 
ee requiring incompatible motor responses inter- 
ct, and that this interaction is an inhibitory one. (34 ref) 
Ries a 

‚ Sakai, Kazuya. (U Lyon, Faculty of Medicine, 
ance) Phasic electrical activity in the brain associated 
1973 eye movement in waking cats. Brain Research, 
(EMP Vol 56, 135-150.—Eye movement potentials 
the ) recorded from the oculomotor nucleus (nucl. III), 
ещ geniculate body (LGB), and the visual cortex 
ucl та in 10 chronically implanted adult cats. А 
Tsee EMP preceded each eye movement by 10-20 
» and the EMP was independent of visual or 
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proprioceptive inputs. Both LGB and cortical EMPs 
were composed of 3 components. The Ist component is 
discussed in terms of *lambda waves," while the 2nd and 
3rd components are discussed in terms of "corollary 
discharge" from the mesencephalic and pontine oculo- 
motor centers. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11030. Siddle, David A. & Smith, David G. (U 
Southampton, England) Effects of monotonous stimula- 
tion on cortical alertness in fast and slow habituation 
groups. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 8(4), 324-334.—Investigated cortical alertness in 28 
undergraduate volunteers displaying fast and slow 
habituation of the evoked skin conductance response 
(SCR). It was predicted that during monotonous stimula- 
tion, Ss displaying rapid habituation of the evoked SCR 
would show a more rapid decline in cortical alertness 
than Ss displaying slow habituation. Quantified EEG 
and electrodermal measures of cortical alertness were 
obtained from fast and slow habituation groups of Ss 
tested under conditions of either repetitive auditory 
stimulation or reduced sensory input. Results indicate 
that 8-13 Hz EEG abundance declined more rapidly in 
fast than in the slow habituation groups under both 
conditions of monotonous stimulation. No differences 
were obtained for the lower EEG frequencies (4-8 and 
2-4 Hz) or for tonic electrodermal measures. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11031. Sohmer, H. & Pratt, H. (Hebrew U, Hadassah 
Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel) Electrocochleography 
during noise-induced temporary threshold shifts. Au- 
diology, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 14(2), 130-134.—The re- 
sponses of the auditory nerve and brain-stem audito 
nuclei were recorded Lege! in 10 normal- 
hearing adults by means of electrococ leography before, 
during, and after exposure to white noise intensities 
which produced temporary threshold shifts. The largest 
decrement (amplitude decrease and latency increase) was 
seen in the response of the auditory nerve. Large inter-S 
variability was seen in the effects of the noise exposure 
on response amplitude, latency, and recovery rates. 


(French summary)—Journal abstract. 
Physiological Processes 


11032. Amoore, John E. (US Dept of Agriculture, 
Western Regional Research Ctr, Berkeley, CA) Evidence 
for the chemical olfactory code in man. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 
137-143.—Hypothesizes that the olfactory epithelium of 
some lé lacks the specific receptor protein for 
detecting | whole family of odorants that belong to 1 of 
the primary odors. The domains of 2 such fundamental 
odors are mapped by determining thresholds for human 
Ss. Supporting evidence among other research, correla- 
tions between odor and molecular shape, and possible 
applications for a theory of primary odors are discussed. 
age ref)—R. S. Albin. 

11033. Bloom, Richard F. (Dunlap & Assoc, Darien, 
CT) Validation of suggestion-induced stress. Свако T 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
155-156. 


11034. Cameron, C. (Australian Road Research . 


Board, Vermont, Vic, Australia) A theory of fatigue. In 
A. T. Welford (Ed), Man under stress. New York, NY: 
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| John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 р. $10.95.— Presents an 
historical review of fatigue research and discusses 
problems of definition, measurement and interpretation 
of fatigue research findings. The need to extend the time 
scale of fatigue studies to allow for cumulative effects 
over days, weeks, or months and for the effects of 
disturbed sleep habits is stressed, and it is suggested that 
the time required for recovery may be a useful method of 
quantifying the severity of fatigue. (French & German 
summaries) (39 ref) 
A 11035. Carroll, D. (Australian National U, Canberra, 
К ACT) 


11036. Саш, William F.; Freeman, Betty J. & 
Buchanan, Denton C. (Vanderbilt U) Effects of differen- 
tial rearing condition on heart rate conditioning and 
response suppression. Developmental Рз) hobiology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 63-68.—Reared a total of 42 male 
and 42 female Sprague-Dawley rat pups in either an 
enriched or isolated environment for 60 days followin 
weaning. Neither contig odisse es nor sex affect 

heart-rate conditioning. However, when the conditioned 
stimulus used during conditioning was subsequently 
resented in a drinking situation, males reared in 
isolation showed a greater degree of response suppres- 
Sion than did similarly reared females. Males and 
females reared in the enriched environment did not 
differ in degree of response suppression.—Journal 


abstract. 
11037. Coles, Michael G. (U Illinois) Physiological 
The effects of attentional 


activity and detection: 
requirements and the predi of E 
Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 2(2), 113-125.— Cardiac 
and electromyographic measures were taken from 10 
paid, male undergraduate Ss while they performed a 
total of 1,800 detection trials over 15 sessions. Ss 
+ indicated their judgment on a 4-point rating scale as to 
Whether a deflection occurred in the beam of an 
oscilloscope. On deflection trials, the beam always 
deflected at the same place, 6 sec after a warning tone. 
Task difficulty was manipulated by using 3 different 
deflection durations. Cardiac deceleration was related to 
task difficulty in accordance with J. I. Lacey’s (1959, 
1963) intake-rejection Wi cg Averaged electromyo- 
graphic activity did not show this relationship, although 
it showed similar within-task trends to heart rate. Heart- 


rate level predicted both the accura d i 
cm 58) P cy and confidence of 


Changes with task difficulty predicted from the Yerkes- 
Дд} tract. 
C. J. (U татна SA, Australia) 
o Ап mechanisms of arousal, 
f dem "quem M 168 the effects of exercise. In A. 
-i , Man tress. N i 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95, | МҮ: John 
: j Charles H. et al. 
Medical School) Plasma fen leah 
logic measures in men over a 2-month period. In R. C. 
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Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. 0, 
Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11040. Elias, Jeffrey W.; Elias, Merrill F. & Schlager, 
Gunther. (Texas Tech U) Aggressive social interaction 
in mice genetically selected for blood pressure ex. 
tremes. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 
155-166.—In 4 на mice genetically selected for 
blood pressure (BP) extremes from an 8-way cross of 8 
inbred strains were compared with regard to aggressive 
social behavior. Aggressor Ss from the high and low BP 


lines were ие against Ss from the high and low lines 
(targets). High BP Ss were less aggressive socially than 
low BP Ss. The low BP Ss exhibited the highest social 


aggression scores when pitted against high BP targets. 
Examination of extreme BP ome aba from the 
segregating F, generation resulting from crosses of the 
т and low lines indicated that aggressive social 

avior and BP were influenced by the same genes or 
linked genes. (15 ref)—Journa! abstract. 

Tm Foutz, A. S.; Ternaux, J. P. & Puizillout, J. J. 
(INSERM, Unité de Recherches Neurobiologiques, 
Marseille, France) [Sleep in acute “‘encéphale isolé 
cat: Il. Paradoxical stages and sleep-waking cycle: Their 
triggering by fibre stimulation] (Fren) 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 577-588.—Data from “encéphale 
isolé" preparations of adult cats show that different sleep 
stages can be triggered almost at will by adequate vago- 
aortic nerve stimulation. However, these provoked stages 
are not always linked exactly like spontaneous o 
phasic slow-wave sleep or paradoxical sleep (PS) c ie 
provoked directly with the onset of stimulation; ful 
appearance of a provoked stage of PS from a wake 
State results in a genuine experimental narco 
Moreover, after the PS stage, mi the oe d 
refractoj riod occurs during which ano n 
cal ied. cannot be iind: (31 ref) — English 
summary. 

11042. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne & Lundberg, x 
(U Stockholm, Psychological Lab, Sweden) immediata 
and delayed effects noise on performed 133. 
arousal. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 2(2), 1 deal 
—Exposed 14 male university students to ine 
aperiodic noise of 65-85 db(À) while performing PS 
arithmetic. Measures of performance, subjecti 
catecholamine excretion, and heart rate bec ‘th 
and/or after noise exposure were compa ПОШ 
corresponding data from a noise-free session. iological 
ance was not impaired by noise, but the paye anges 
and subjective measures reflected noise-induced em E 
in arousal level. The time pattern differed bur 
variables, so that the increase in subjective аш m 
most pronounced during noise exposure ап 
AME excretion after noise expos 
tract. & 
11043. Geisler, C. Daniel; Rhode, William S. 
Duncan T. (U Wisconsin, Madison) R Sr their 


monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, К ^ 
376), 1156-1172-tovectgated the relationship net 
tween the mechanical and neural behavior of 
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ear of the squirrel monkey. The cochlear nerves of 31 Ss 
were surgically exposed. An electronic apparatus was 
used to generate stimulus tones at variable decibel levels 
for each frequency chosen, and the responses of the 
nerve fibers were measured. The differences between the 
slopes of the neural and basilar curves indicate that 
basilar membrane displacement is not the only input to a 
nerve fiber. The neural data taken from any one fiber at 
difficult frequencies suggest that a fixed relationship 
exists between a linear transformation of the basilar 
membrane displacement and the discharge rate of a 
cochlear neuron. (27 ref)—R. Tomasko. 
11044. Gerdes, Eugenia P. & Kinsbourne, Marcel. 
(Duke U) Lateral eye movements and state anxiety. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4, 118-119. 
11045. Goodyear, M. D. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, 
Australia) Stress, adrenocortical activity and 
habits. In A. T. Welford (Ed), Man under stress. New 
York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. 
11046. Horn, G.; Rose, S. P. & Bateson, P. P. (U 
Cambridge, England) Monocular imprinting and region- 
al incorporation of tritiated uracil into the brains of 
intact and "'split-brain" chicks. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol 56, 227-237.—Unilateral imprinting in 12 chicks 
14-19 hrs old was correlated with right-left asymmetry 
of incorporation of tritiated uracil into presumed RNA 
in the forebrain roof. No hemispheric differences were 
found in intact chicks. (27 ref)—B. Preilowski. 
11047. Kaplan, B. B.; Dyer, J. C. & Sirlin, J. L. 
(Cornell U, Coll of Medicine, New York) Macromolec- 
ules and behavior: Effects of behavioral training on 
transfer. RNAs of goldfish brain. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol 56, 239-248.— Taught goldfish a new swimming skill 
by Attaching a float to their ventral surface. The effect of 
training on the in vitro aminoacyl acceptor activity of 
transfer RNA (tRNA) from whole brain was studied. 
The total functional amount of tRNA remained constant 
0-8 hrs after training. Consistent and significant increas- 
S in leucyl-tRNA activity were observed in trained fish 
2 hrs after training. This change was not caused by (a) 
? е stress or intense physical exertion attendant on 
raining, (b) the minor surgical procedures involved, or 
ORE in the enzyme preparations employed. No 
р Š SNEG found in the activities of several other 
A species tested. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 
i 11048. MacPherson, R. K. (U Sydney, NSW, Austra- 
Wa Thermal stress and thermal comfort. In A. T. 
» ford (Ed), Man under stress. New York, NY: John 
oM & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95.— Discusses factors 
d ich determine the level of heat stress and difficulties in 
M measurement. The degree of thermal comfort or 
Segue is shown to be a useful measure of thermal 
pie and methods for determining the preferred 
реше are outlined, along with methods for the 
itigation of heat stress in hot climates. (French & 
E summaries) (20 ref) 
(MR Pd Mora, J. Damas; Vlissides, D. & Jenner, F. A. 
MAS nit for Metabolic Studies in Psychiatry, Middle- 
triphos, un Sheffield, England) Glucose and adenosine 
РУК, ate level in normal subjects. British Journal of 
replicat ry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 459-460.—Attempted to 
е W. Beebe and О. Wendel's (1973) findings that 
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glucose levels in serum and adenosine triphosphate levels 
in blood are highly correlated in normal persons 
compared to anxious schizophrenics. No correlation was 
found in 59 normal 19-53 yr old Ss—Journal summary. 

11050. Mozell, Maxwell M. & Jagodowicz, Morris. 
(State U New York, Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) 
Mechanisms underlying the analysis of odorant quality 
at the level of the olfactory mucosa: I. Spatiotemporal 
sorption patterns. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 76-90.—Discusses the 
possibility of an olfactory discrimination mechanism 
based upon the different space-time patterns by which 
the molecules of different chemicals spread across the 
mucosa. It is concluded that there is adequate demon- 
stration of a chromatographic-like process occurring 
along the olfactory mucosa. (18 ref) 

11051. Naparstek, A.; Romette, J. L.; Kernevez, J. P. 
& Thomas, D. (Weizmann Inst of Science, Rehovot, 
Israel) Memory in enzyme membranes. Nature, 
1974(May), Vol 249(5456), 490-491.—Describes research 
done to demonstrate the existence of hysteretic phenom- 
ena, through simple kinetic mechanisms wi ich are 
shared by most enzymes: autocatalysis by the product 
and inhibition by excess substrate. Hypotheses are 
developed to describe the problem of information 
storage in short term memory, in which phase transitions 
are thought to require structural changes in macromole- 
cular components or in the membrane permeability of 
the information storage unit. 

11052. Nelson, Arnold E. & Simpson, D. Dwayne. 
(Texas Christian U, Inst of Behavioral Research) 
Alteration of respiration during a reaction-time task. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 184. 

11053. Netsell, Ronald & Daniel, Billie. (U Wisconsin, 
Madison) Neural and mechanical response time for 
speech production. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 608-618.—Determined the 
reaction time of 10 neurologically normal young adults 
for a speech production task. The response was pro- 
duction of a consonant-vowel-consonant word following 
the offset of an auditory stimulus tone. Electromyogra- 
phy (EMG) was used io mark the onset of orbicularis 
oris activity in the response, and the interval between 
stimulus and EMG onset was designated as neural time. 
Mechanical response time Was measured as the interval 
between EMG onset and the rise in intraoral air pressure 
marking the completion of the movement in the 
response. Group neural times and mechanical response 
times were approximately 140 and 60 msec, respectively, 

ielding a 200-msec reaction time. The usefulness of the 
reaction time paradigm is discussed in relation to studies 
of sensorimotor control in normal and dysarthric speech. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11054. Ohman, Arne et al. (U Uppsala, Sweden) 
Habituation of the electrodermal orienting reaction to 
potentially phobic and supposedly neutral stimuli in 
normal human subjects. Biological Psychology, 1974, Vol 
2(2), 85-93—1n Exp I 2 groups of 20 university 
psychology students each were given either 16 presenta- 
tions of snake pictures or 16 presentations of pictures of 
houses. The pictures differed between Ss, but a certain S 
saw the same pictures throughout the experiment. 
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- Results show no significant difference between groups in 
= response magnitude but significantly fewer trials to 
habituation in the group given neutral pictures. Exp II 
with 48 Ss used a within-S design, with mixed presenta- 
tion of either a snake and a house picture or a spider and 
house picture. The responses to phobic stimuli were 
larger than those to neutral ones, and the latter took 
significantly fewer trials to habituate. Exp III with 40 Ss 
used a between-S design where some shocks were given 
before the experiment, and the S was threatened that 
some shocks would also be given during the experiment. 
This procedure potentiated the difference between the 
stimuli, so that the responses to the phobic pictures were 
about 4 times as large as those to the neutral stimuli. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11055. Pare, William P. (VA Hosp, Pavlovian 
Research Lab, Perry Point, MD) Feeding environment 
and the activity-stress ulcer. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 546-548.—Male Sprague- 
Dawley rats were housed in standard activity cages and 
fed 1 hr each day. 18 Ss were fed in their activity cages 
and 12 Ss in the colony home cages in which they resided 
before being moved to the activity wheel. The latter 
operation was designed to eliminate novelty stress 
inherent in the activity wheel environment which would 

- suppress feeding. However, home cage feeding Ss ate less 
than controls (n — 12) and had as many ulcers as 
— activity Ss fed in the activity wheel. Novelty stress did 
- mot contribute significantly to the development of the 
activity-stress ulcer.—Journal abstract. 
: 11056. Persky, Harold. (U Pennsylvania) Reproduc- 
- tive hormones, moods, and the menstrual cycle. In R. 
.. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. О. 
_ Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: 
-. John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 р. 
Es. 11057. Plutchik Robert & Conte, Hope. (Albert 
| Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Sex differences in 

- reported psychophysiological reactivity. Psychological 

Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1221-1222.—On a self- 
Epor questionnaire, 9 out of 18 items presumed to 
reflect р ог parasympathetic dominance dif- 
код paven males and females. 

- Provins, K. A.; Glencross, D. J. & Cooper, 
(Australian National U, Canberra, ACT) Thermal e 
Гапа arousal. In А. T. Welford (Ed), Man under stress. 

New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. 

Describes 2 series of experiments with male graduate 
students on the effect of different body temperatures on 
2 measures of EEG arousal level and thermal comfort. 
Findings Suggest that the arousal level as indicated by 
both the Subjective and EEG records is not determined 
pal duel а the pes uemperature or ambient 
¢ S Dut is a result of their i i 

(French & German summaries) зч рше 

11059. Puizillout, J. J.; Ternaux, J. P.: Е : 

Fernandez, G. (INSERM, Unité de Бес NA 

biologiques, Marseille, France) [Sleep in acute “ 

hale isolé" cat: |. Triggering of ponto-geniculo-occipital 

waves (PGO) and phasic slow wave sleep role of the 

raphe nuclei.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 561-576.—Re- 
ports that “encéphale isolé" cat preparation spontane- 
ously elicits alternations of sleep-wakefulness cycles: 
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sleep stages observed were the same as those previously 
described in normal cats—light slow-wave sleep (SSL), 
deep slow-wave sleep (SOLP), phasic slow-wave sleep 
(SPOL), and paradoxical sleep (PS). However, occur- 
rence of the PS stage was infrequent because S usually 
awoke during the SPOL stage which precedes PS in 
unrestrained normal Ss. Large amplitude waves were 
recorded from the lateral geniculate bodies; these were 
easily distinguished by their position in the sleep-wake- 
fulness cycles, their morphology, and their responses to 
different stimuli. Low voltage stimulation of the central 
cut end of vago-aortic nerves frequently induced rapid 
succession of the Ist 2 stages of sleep up to the SPOL 
stage. Data on the function of tryptaminergic mecha- 
nisms in the sleep-wakefulness cycle are also presented. 
(49 ref)—English summary. 

11060. Schneider, Robert A. (U Oklahoma, Medical 
School, Oklahoma City) Newer insights into the role 
and modifications of olfaction in man through clinical 
studies. Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
1974(Sep), Vol 237, 217-223.— Describes recent research 
in olfaction concerned with the modification of this 
sense by such phenomena as zinc depletion, low estrogen 
levels, and low adrenal corticosteroid values. Abnormali- 
ties of olfactory acuity are discussed. Research con- 
cerned with decreased sensitivity of smell (hyposmia), 
absence of the sense of smell (anosmia), and heightened 
acuity of the sense of smell (hyperosmia) is reviewed. 
Adaptation as a unique characteristic of the smell sense 
is summarized. Genetic determinants of body odor are 
postulated and the relevant research is discussed. 
Pheromones, chemicals (odors) emitted by one individu- 
al and perceived by a second, act on the hypothalamus 
of the perceiver causing hormonal effects. In other 
mammals, this phenomenon relates to sexual behavior 
and it now seems likely that a similar effect is to be 
found in man. It is suggested that odors activate 
hypothalamic-releasing factors which in turn effect 
release of jtuitary hormones that act on the hormonal 

s 


secretion of gonads and the adrenal cortex. Thus, odors 
are involved in the reproductive physiology of both 
human and nonhuman forms. (23 ref)—R. S. Albin. 


11061. Shapiro, C. M.; Moore, A. T.; Mitchell, D. & 
Yodaiken, M. L. (U Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South 
Africa) How well does man thermoregulate during 
sleep? Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(11), 1279-1281.—Tested 
a 22-yr-old male S. Results indicate that REM sleep and 
precise thermoregulation are mutually exclusive, wit 
Sweating being depressed during active sleep. (German 
тт & 
11062. Siegler, Melody V.; Mpitsos, George J- 
Davis, William J. (U California, Thimann Lab, Santa 
Cruz) Motor organization and generation of rhythmic 
feeding output in buccal ganglion of Pleurobranchaes. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 19740Ҹоу), Vol 316) 
1173-1196.—Investigated the role that the buccal ga? 
plion of the marine mollusk plays in generating rhythmic 
ceding output. The nervous systems of 150 Ss wer 
removed and the motoneuron somata were таррес 
using both dye injection and intracellular stimulation/Te 
bei methods. The motoneurons identified with the 
mollusk’s feedin; activity were studied during туйш 
feeding output. rhe intracellular recording identified 
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mechanisms producing motor bursts: excitatory postsy- conditions. In general the greatest stress response was 
naptic potentials, inhibitory postsynaptic Rice indicated among the dominant Ss, and the least amount 
burstiness of the motoneurons during sustain: depolari- of stress was found among the isolate-reared Ss. The 
postinhibitory rebound of action potentials. RES measure proved to be particularly sensitive to this 
Results indicate that extrinsic mechanisms play the effect and discriminated among treatment groups quite 
principal pattern-generating role in shaping the motor 4S well as the more traditional adrenal weight index. (25 
p ref)—Journal abstract. d 
11063, Steinberg, Alan B. (Richard Stockton State 11066. Ward, Ingeborg L. (Villanova U) Sexual Д 
Coll, Faculty of Natural Sciences & Mathematics) behavior differentiation: Prenatal hormonal and envi- — | 
Individual patterns of excretion of metanephrine and ronmental control. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. | 
normetanephrine by children. Biological Psychology, L. Vande Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in 
1974, Vol 2(2), 135-149.—Examined the excretion of free behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, МЮ 
and conjugated metanephrine and normetanephrine by р. 7 ca js; ш 
16 9-12 yr old children for possible diurnal variations : Anna. (Psychiatrische Universi- 
over a 48-hr period of collection. вазу ratings ced 
intelligence test scores were examined for possible 
райы» with both the level and ability of each uptake in rat brain аке, ^ ibl ү 
©з amine excretion. Excretion rates of the amines, 1240-1241 —Investgn. А. aa Late у te a EC 
expressed as micrograms of amine per 100 mg creatinine, Ре1005 of increased susceptibility © атас! т а 
(EM GRE ate : manic-depressive illness. Alterations in sleep-waki EC 
followed a diurnal pattern, exhibiting à daytime steroid rhythms, and : 
and nighttime nadir; the observed periodicity could not uc Cortoos, Ape ed with the metab 
be attributed to any overall periodicity in creatinine” spans де (German 5 
excretion. Effort оп mastery of fine motor skills was у ов EL C: Ji 
negatively correlated with the level of conjugated р осет if C z (0 Witw: 
normetanephrine; physical and verbal aggression, as well уоһаппе sburg, "South Afri 
as response to such aggression, Were positively correlated ^ "e urochemical correlate of a 


with both the level and variability of this amine. For а 
conjugated metanephrine, only response to aggression 
was significantly correlated, though there was core the carp 
ntinuous learning _ 


spondence between the coefficients obtained for both 
conjugated amines.—Journal abstract. 

11064, Susswein, Abraham J. & Kupfermann, Irving. 
(New York U, Medical School) Bulk as а stimulus for 
satiation in Aplysia. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
1302), 203-209.—In Exp I 10 Aplysia californica mollusks, 
when prefed a partial meal of monnutritional bulk, atë rejearning. Changes 
significantly less food compared to controls. The total measure-variable for a 
mass of material consumed by Ss fed bulk and then fed consolidation- (German s 
to satiation with seaweed was not significantly different 
som Me qas consumed by Ss fed to satiation with Genetics 

weed alone. In Exp II Ss were fed daily, alternating 7 
Weekly periods of feeding Ss 50% diluted food with ! M. (U Edinburgh, Seo 
periods of feeding Ss nutritionally normal meals. The nd I influences оп 2 
nutritional content of diluted meals was significantly less Skomer vole, Clethrionomys. гез), 251-25 
than the nutritional content of undiluted meals. The Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), pies tank vole 
mass of material consumed was not significantly differ- the skomerensis n, of the epson a 
ent for diluted compared to nondiluted meals. Results reolus, 22904 V d cus "noc 
indicate that the bulk properties of food play an compare Bes n hybrids were all 
ren iss im producing Seals d га e in temperament rgo rcd Cross-fostering 

jal abstr ctiv h 1 era- 

11065. Taylor, Leslie R. & Costanzo, Dominic J. skomerensis to britannicus produced an pee з We 
(мы. Taon Шеше oninance, adrenal Welgi ER DAE reciprocal cross-dostering Nan ufo aces, 
zm the reticuloendothelial system in rats. Behavioral Results do doigt to the evolution У 

logy, 1975(Feb), V. 174.22. weanlin| Journal abstract. ; York 
Us fin kín tals Boyer paired and a 11070. Blizard, David A. id Randt, Cat) Gen tod 
ча were induced to compete daily for food. 6 pairs U, Medical School, Milbank Eee external environ- 
vhich demonstrated stable dominance-subordinate kela- interaction with Ш on Ос), Vol 251647). 
tionships served as experimental Ss, while à comparable ment in early life. Nature, i tion of genetic b k- 
group of 6 singly housed Ss served in an isolate control 705-707. —Examined wh inter ae enel differen- | 
group. Activity of the reticuloendothelial system (RES) with both early 0 Mice of 2 different genetic: 
Was measured, the Ss sacrificed, and their adrenal EA environmental conditions, ice ot a were sed in 
Weights recorded in an effort to determine the relative strains, the ated nutritional conditions and - 
extent of stress associated with these experimental normal and undernour D. 
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in either enriched, normal, or impoverished environ- 
ments. It was demonstrated that although early life 
undernutrition in the C57BL/6J strain had a greater 
effect than in the DBA/2J strain, the occurrence of 
| interaction of the various conditions emphasizes the 
relative nature of the dependence of nutritional and 
environmental influences on genotype. The fact that 
| genetic factors can influence an organism's response to 
. undernutrition suggests a possible explanation of why 
undernutrition seems to affect some human groups while 
leaving others apparently unaffected. (18 ref)—A. de la 
— Haba. 

11071. Fuller, John L. (State U New York, Bingham- 
ton) Independence of inherited susceptibility to sponta- 
neous and primed audiogenic seizures in mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1975(Jan), Vol 5(1), 1-8.— Reports ап experi- 
ment in which the familial distribution of spontaneous 
and primed audiogenic seizures was found to be 

- independent in 301 Binghamton HET mice. No sex or 
litter differences were found in seizure incidence on 
either priming or test trials. It is suggested that 
spontaneous susceptibility may be attributable to ho- 
mozygosity for audiogenic seizure proneness. A strong 

- genetic influence on sensitivity to priming is also 

indicated. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11072. Groswald, Douglas E. & Luttges, Marvin W. (U 
Colorado) Developmental and genetic variables in 
mouse startle response habituation. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 41-48—Used a 
behavioral task insensitive to inherent sensory and motor 
limitations—a startle response habituation technique—to 
investigate genetic (strains) and developmental (age) 
effects on behavior. Ss were a total of 160 HS, DBA ŠJ. 
C57BL/6-Hs outbred, house, and feral deer mice. All Ss 
tested using 2 procedures exhibited evidence for habitua- 
tion which was dependent on strain, age, and length of 
the testing process. Exploitation of this simple technique 
may permit clarification of more complex types of 

-.— behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11073. Halperin, S. L.; Rao, D. C. & Morton, N. E. 

(Tripler Army Medical Ctr, Honolulu, HI) A twin study 
of intelligence in Russia. Behavior Genetics, 1975(Jan), 
_ Vol (1), 83-86.— Briefly presents twin data from prewar 
-. Russia which show the same effect of famil environ- 
= ment on intelligence as in contemporary America, 

А 11074. Parsons, Р. A. (La Trobe 0, Bundoora, Vic, 
Australia) Phototactic responses along a gradient of 
light intensities for the sibling species Drosophila 
melanogaster and Drosophila simulans. Behavior Genet- 


"M ке. 


led, D. simulans showed greater hototaxi 
than D. ED and within cack species Deere 
. was found. The niche breadth of D. melanogaster appears 
= likely to be greater than that of D, simulans for 

phototaxis in the light gradient. Results are in general 
[лише agreement with earlier results published on 


spersal activities from the same populati 
_ —Journal abstract. SS ae 
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11075. Sprott, Richard L. & Staats, Joan. (Jackson 
Lab, Bar Harbor, ME) Behavioral studies using geneti- 
cally defined mice: A bibliography. Behavior Genetics, 
1975(Jan), Vol 5(1), 27-82.—Presents a bibliography of 
1,222 references of studies using specific inbred strains of 
mice, emphasizing 3 general areas—studies in which a 
behavioral measure was the primary variable of interest 
(e.g. activity, aggression, memory, or audiogenic sei- 
zures); those studies in which treatment effects on 
behavior were primarily measured (e.g. age, central 
nervous system, or pharmacological treatments); and 
review and Uto edes articies. Р Gorsey. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


11076. Barnett, S. A.; Cowan, P. F.; Radford, G. G. & 
Prakash, I. (Australian National U, Canberra, ACT) 
Peripheral anosmia and the discrimination of poisoned 
food by Rattus rattus L. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 13(2), 183-190.—24 black (or roof) rats, of the Ist 
eneration bred in the laboratory, were given a choice 
tween millet seed plus vegetable oil and the same 
mixture with zinc phosphide added. Dosage was based 
on an experimentally established lethal dose for zine 
hosphide of 40.1 mg/kg. Exposure to the poison led 
First to a total decline in food consumption, but after 6-8 
days there was a strong tendency to avoid the poisoned 
millet in favor of the harmless mixture (poison shyness). 
Half the Ss were then made anosmic by treatment of the 
nasal mucous membrane with a solution of zinc sulfate. 
This had no effect on the discrimination of the poisoned 
food. It is concluded that although zinc phosphide, when 
damp, has a distinctive odor, this type of ров shyness 
evidently does not depend on the olfactory sense. 
—Journal abstract. r 

11077. Buckholtz, Neil S. (Medical U South Carolina) 
Anticonvulsant effects of 6-methoxy-1,2,3,4-tetrahy- 
dro-f-carboline on audiogenic and electroconvulsive 
seizures in mice. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 65—68.— Tested 6-methoxy- 
1,2,3,4-tetrahydro-f-carboline (6-MeO-THBC) for its 
anticonvulsant properties against audiogenic seizures n 
DBA/2J and primed C57BL/6J mice (i.e., mice given Š 
prior auditory exposure) and against electroconvulsine 
seizures in DBA/2J mice (№ = 58). 6-MeO-THBC ( 1 
mg/kg) was found to attenuate both types of behai 
seizures 2 hrs after injection as compared to 58 sal ЛЕ 
controls. In addition, 6-MeO-THBC increased whol ў 
brain serotonin and decreased whole brain S-hydroxym 
doleacetic acid 2 hrs after injection. Results suggest ) 
serotonergic involvement in behavioral seizures. (22 ге! 
—Journal abstract. 

11078. Cannon, Dale S.; Baker, Timothy B.; Ве 
Robert F. & Atkinson, Carol A. (VA Hosp, АО, 
Rehabilitation Unit, Salt Lake City, UT) А гари 
technique for producing ethanol dependence in the m 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-De a 
Vol 2(6), 831-834.—Demonstrated ethanol dependee г 
їп 4 groups of 6 male Long-Evans rats following 24 ls 
of intragastric intubation with 8-12 g/kg/day. Wit 
drawal symptoms included tremulousness, hyperactivity, 
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Bradford, Postgr 


induced by dopami 


amine in 
havior observed after periphe 
istered dopaminergic agonists, apomorphine, dextro- and 
levoamphetamine, methylphenidate, and piribedil, and tions provide added support for the hypothesis that stress 
intrastriatal dopamine in male Sprague-Dawley CFE 
rats. Lesions of the medial and/or dorsal 
effects of all agents, espe 
mmetric lesions of 


dose-dependent 

troamphetamine i 
substantia nigra 1 
inhibited the circling 
dextroamphetamine in 
lesioned Ss in similar doses to 
typed behavior. Lesions of the raphe nuclei r 
stereotypic effectivenes i 


Vol 39(4), 346- 

tuberculum olfactorium of 30 male Wistar albino ds n 
: dh 3 

ection о! тту „Colin, R. M J AS & 3 

i ion was T. A. (U Nacion Autónoma de México, — 

amine pe Canning e, Mexico City) Anemia from 
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1 deficiency is shown to be ап 86-92.— Studied changes in gastric mucosal microcircu- — ) 
e withdrawal symptoms lation in Wistar rats by using the method of intra-aortic | 
injection of India ink, followed by microdissection ofthe _ 


Brenda & Naylor, Robert J. (U mucosa. Acute stress, induced by restraint and exposure и 


manner. 


nduced an ipsilateral circling in 


esions. Haloperido! 


stereotypy response to a high dose of amphe 
abolished by the caudate lesion. The stereotypy response 


was not modifi i jum olfactori- е d 

potted us em S Un response to flower pot technique. No anemia occurred in groups of 

Results therefore demonstrate that Ss deprived of FWS or receiving, anticoagulants only. 

amphetamine is an indirect s athomimetic agent and 

further emphasi ct sympa e dopaminergic phen lalanine (PCPA). Anemia was slight м 
genes eua udis к Pws was allowed by use of a larger platform Or. 


induced by apomo! 
both substantia nigra- 


e s of bilateral intrastria 
mine but did not significantly modify the asymmetries 
induced by unilateral intrastriatal dopa 
concluded that the medial 


mine. |t is 


and dorsal raphe nuclei play quinine; and (c) acquisitio 


development of 


ty may be relevant to —Perfusate extrac! 


D. (Johns 
role of лата in recipient cats (N = 26). 


ologia, 1974, diffusion was restricted t 
е 


Clive W. (U Hong Kong, and hematocrit values 


in the gastric mucosa of nonstressed Ss, but when Ss 


and septal lesioned rats. Developmental Psychobiology, _ 


septal or control behavior as measured by (2) exploration 


tests; (b) fluid consumption of water, saccharin, and 
n of an active avoidance task. 


formation (MRF) of à cope donor increased the 
durations and decreased the latencies of slow wave sleep. 
No effect was seen on fast 


wave sleep. Perfusion with Janus Green showed that 


Results are discussed in terms of the possible role of à 


humoral neurotransmitter in inducing sleep. (21 ref) 


11084. 


deprivation with anticoagulants in rats with enhance- 
PCPA. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 


the Ко рео), Vol 2(6), 17-826.—Profound anemia 


occurred in 5-8 days in male Wistar rats fed the 
henylindanedione and dicumarol, when 


fast-wave sle (FWS) was prevented by the inv 


Anemia was accelerated by intraperitoneal pe 


en limited 
continuous feeding period. Red bl | 


all fell dramatically. There was. 


i i ‘hi 'ossly, suci 
little evidence of hemorrhage 9 wd cios dy 


irculation in rats. anticoa, Jant-treated rats Wl s ў 
Бап), Vol 301), failed а display bleeding or stress involution of 
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induces vagal overactivity, probably of central origin. _ 
raphe nuclei The resulting strong contractions of the gastric wall апа 
cially compression of the intramural vessels are probably 

the responsible for degeneration of the mucosal cells 10 | 
iribedil en- to the formation of stress-induced ulcers in the rat. (21 — | 


havior in a ref)—Journal abstract. Р 
Richard С. & — 


11082. Donovick, .; Burright, Ў 
Sswith Bentsen, Ellen О. (State U New York, Binghama a | 
1 and methiothepin Presurgical dietary history the behavior control - 


aduate School of Studies in Pharmacol- to cold for 2 hr, caused marked and significant у 
Stereotyped and circling behaviour vasodilatation in the gastric mucosa. This vasodilatation 
nergic agonists after lesions ofthe was prevented by pretreatment with atropine or chlor- 
midbrain raphe nuclei. European Journal of Pharmacolo- promazine, but not by a- or B-adrenoceptor blocking 

, 1974(Dec), Vol 29(2), 206-222.—Studied the role of agents. Phentolamine caused significant vasoconstriction — 
the mediation of stereotyped : 
rally admin- were stressed phentolamine induced a greater vasodilata- 


d 4 
and raphe- 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 13-25.—40 male Sprague-Dawley i| 


those inhibiting stereo- albino rats 
educed the diet from 25 days of age uni - 
tal dopa- surgery 2 mo later. Enrichment differentially altered 


EC NT 
Nc 
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lymphoid tissue but did show diminished splenic iron 
depots and diminished haemopoietic activity in the 
splenic red pulp. Electroencephalography showed, with 
sleep deprivation, a greater amount of brain waves of the 
type normally associated with slow-wave sleep. This 
effect was partially blocked by serotonin depletion 
through PCPA injections. It is suggested that the 
development of anemia is due to the combined effects of 
several mechanisms. Results support the view that FWS- 

— deprivation is not a stress. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11085. Edwards, M. J.; Lyle, J. G.; Jonson, K. M. & 
Penny, R. H. (U Sydney, NSW, Australia) Prenatal 

| retardation of brain growth by hyperthermia and the 
learning capacity of mature guinea-pigs. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(6), 579-584.—Com- 

. pared the whole- and part-brain weights of guinea pigs 
- used in earlier experiments and related them to the error 
scores in the serial discrimination reversal task reported 

in those studied. Mature guinea pigs from mothers heat- 
stressed on Days 20—24 of gestation had smaller whole- 
and part-brain weights and made more initial and 
perseverative errors in the original and reversal tasks on 

а serial discrimination task than control guinea pigs. 
Offspring from mothers heated on Days 40-44 had 
smaller whole-brain, brain-stem, and cerebellar weights 
and made more perseverative errors on the reversal task 
than controls. No differences in whole or part-brain 
weights and learning capacity were found between 
progeny from mothers heated on Days 56-60 and control 

s.—Journal abstract. 

11086. Eterović, Vesna A. & Ferchmin, Pedro A. (U 
- Nacional de Cordoba, Facultad de Ciencias Quimicas, 
Argentina) Interaction of environment and injections on 

- brain weight in rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 
-—.1974(Nov), Vol "K6), 515-517.—Exposed male albino 
rats to environmental complexity (EC) for 4 days. 

- Results show that experimental Ss had heavier cerebra 
than controls maintained in an improverished condition 
(IC). Such a difference did not occur when ће EC-IC 


t 


_ 11087. Golter, Marianne & Michaelson, I. Arthur. (U 
Cincinnati, Coll of Medicine) Growth, behavior, and 
_ brain catecholamines in lead-exposed neonatal rats: A 

reappraisal. Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 187(4174), 359-361. 
| —Daily oral administration of lead to newborn Sprague- 
Dawley rats had no adverse effect on their body growth, 
although lead-treated rats were more active than age- 


matched controls. Endogenous levels of brai E 
were unchanged, heres s of brain dopamine 


а 5 as norepinephrine was incr: 
Suggesting a possible relationship Eee lead с 
- during earliest developmental periods, increased motor 
activity, and brain norepinephrine, and not brain 
p namine s previously postulated. 
f . Harrison, S. D.; Bosin, Т. R. ii 
(Southern Research Inst, mute irc 
cal disposition of atropine in the rat. Pharmacol 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2), 
| 843-845.—Used а specific assay method to study the 


NE 


physiological disposition of atropine in a total of 68 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats killed at various times after 
intraperitoneal administration of ? H-atropine. At doses 
of 1.25-10 mg/kg, the greatest localization was seen in 
kidney and liver, with tissue-plasma ratios of >10:1, 
Tissue half-lives over the period .5-4 hrs ranged from 
40-46 min in plasma to 97-106 min in adipose tissue, 
—Journal abstract. 

11089. Hendley, Edith D. & Welch, Bruce L. (U 
Vermont, Coll of Medicine) Electroconvulsive shock: 
Sustained decrease in norepinephrine uptake affinity in 
a reserpine model of depression. Life Sciences, 
1975(Jan) Vol 16(1) 45-54.—Gave electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) once daily for 9 consecutive days to 
chronically reserpinized male Swiss CD-1 albino mice. 
Shocked Ss explored more actively than controls in an 
open field 18-20 hrs after the last ECS, suggesting a 
reversal of reserpine "depression." The apparent K, for 
the high-affinity active uptake of norepinephrine into 
crude synaptosome-rich homogenates of Ss' cerebral 
cortices was higher. This suggests that repeated ECS 
lowered affinity for Ti deem OM uptake. The Vas for 
norepinephrine uptake was also elevated, suggesting that 
the number of uptake sites had increased as well. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. m 

11090. Mah, C. J. & Albert, D. J. (U British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Reversal of ECS-in- 
duced amnesia by post-ECS injections of amphetamine. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), 
Vol 3(1), 1-5.—Trained black-booded male water-de- 
prived rats to drink from a water spout within an 
apparatus on each of 2 days. On the 3rd day, passive 
avoidance of the spout was induced by giving the Sa .3- 
sec, 5 mA footshock after 1 lick at the spout. A test for 
retention of the avoidance learning was given 48 hrs 
following training. Electroconvulsive shock (ECS) ad- 
ministered through cortical electrodes at 15 sec following 
the footshock impaired retention. The amnesia bie 
attenuated when amphetamine (1 mg/kg) was injecte 
immediately but not at 6 hrs following the ECS. In a 2n 
experiment, attenuation of amnesia by amphetamine Ts 
not found when the ECS occurred at 4 sec instead of 1 
sec following the footshock. Results are interpreted in 
terms of reactivation by amphetamine of a consolidation 
process that was interrupted by ECS. (30 ref)—/ourn? 
abstract. 

11091. Martinez-Vargas, Marie C. (Lab for Reproduc. 
tive Biology, Chapel Hill, NC) The induction of nes 
building in the ring dove (Streptopella risoria): pir 
al and social factors. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 5001-2), 
123-151.—The effects of sex steroids on the I 
building behavior of male ring doves were investigate 
by means of castration and androgen and eI 
treatments. 21 days after castration males were divi i 
into 3 groups of 11 each and given daily injection 
sesame oil (SO), testosterone ropionate (TP) or estra 10! 
benzoate (EB) for a period of 23 days. Males were test i 
for courtship and nesting on days 21-23 of hor 
treatment in the presence of a sex steroid treated Jenae 
The TP- and EB-treated males but not the SO 
males exhibited high levels of nest building and n° 
soliciting. Females tested with SO-treated males №10 
delayed in occupying the nest site and performed less 
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nest soliciting than females tested with hormone-treated summate. Head-up tilt increased plasma norepinephrine i 


males. The interaction of neural and hormonal factors in and epinephrine, but sodium restriction was without 
regulating reproductive behavior is discussed. (French effect. Neither stimulus roduced significant alterations 
summary) (52 ref) —5. К. Goldstein. in plasma DBH аре activity. No correlation 
11092. Maruniak, J. A.; Owen, K.; Bronson, F. Н. & between DBH activity and either circulating catechola- f 
Desjardins, Claude. (U Texas, Austin) Urinary marking mine Was observed. Results indicate that plasma DBH . 
in female house mice: Effects of ovarian steroids, sex catalytic activity is not а good indicator of acute 
experience, and type of stimulus. Behavioral Biology, relatively mild changes in sympathetic activity in 
1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 211-217.—2 experiments with а humans. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
total of 117 female CF-1 strain mice compared urination 11095. Popov, Pavel; Dimitrov, Yordan; Georgiev, 
rates in (a) naive and sexually experienced females, (D) Stanko & Ше, Lyubomir S. (“K. Malkov" Agricultural 9 
) diestrous and proestrous females, and (c) ovariectomized Experimental Station, Plovdiv, Bulgaria) Indigenous and — 
and estradiol benzoate-treated ovariectomized females, foreign poppy varieties characterized the morphine 
all when exposed to the presence of a male, an content of their dry capsules. Bulletin on Narcotics, _ 
ovariectomized female, or an empty chamber. Females 1973(Jul-Sep), Vol 25(3), 51-56.—Suggests that hybrid — 
deposited urine at mean rates varying from 25-95 combinations of various poppy plants may deve Y a | 
marks/hr depending on the stimulus situation. АП new strain of plants with the highest. morphine yield thus | 
females deposited urine at significantly higher rates in far obtained. 
the presence of males than in the presence of ovariectom- 11096. Radcliffe, G. J. & Shelton, J. W. (Baylor Coll 
ized females or the empty chamber. Sexual experience of Medicine, Houston, TX) Molecular coding of maze | 
did not significantly alter the frequency of urination by learning: Demonstration by bioassay- Experientia, 1974, | 
females. There was no significant difference between the Vol 30(11), 1284-1286.—Used the behavioral bioassay to 


urination responses of proestrous and diestrous females investigate the molecular coding of maze learning in 
or between ovariectomized females and estradiol ben- Swiss albino male mice. 3 experiments were conducted 
zoate-treated ovariectomized females, indicating that this involving training Ss to run à mat th d т 
is an ovarian hormone-independent response. The high homogenizing, their brains, and injecting the solution _ 

| the presence of into үш га ks ү de ol group. The Rios. 
males could ici i i intact but maze faster an the untrain pos М 
be elicited using ошу urine from intact bi er the brain was shown to be inactivated by — 


not castrated males. The data taken as a whole strongly material i V to bet ; 
suggest that female mice urine mark (i.e., use urine ina trypsin Or л, урзїп, indicating it 1$ pie a 
communicatory capacity). (26 ref)—Journal abstract. peptide. Results indicate that the active material con- - 
11093. Massaro, Thomas F.; Levitsky, David А. & tained in the extracts of br: 
Bames, Richard H. (Cornell U, Div of Nutritional mice may encode a consi 
Кас) Protein malnutrition in айе А коа. 
aternal behavior and рц development. Deve lopmentai . Roberts, T . 
Psychobiology, ISTANOV), Vol 7(6) 551-561.—Used Mu Minneapolis) Peripheral t 
repeated time-lapse hotographic observations to exam- coni thermoregu ро 
ше {һе iae VIE D pup development of 8 Journal of Compa & Physiologice нн 
fon Holtzman rats maintained on either а low-protein o Vol 87(6), 1109-1118. De udy 0 
12% casein b weight) or a high- rotein (25% casein) on n И ; 
diet DUM Weder of P bin Dams fed the the не ар шае у 
low-protein diet were observed to spend more time in yx | i V Aspire ог abdomin y stently 
nesting area with thei s than dams fed the high- elicit e д ; ? 
Protein diet. emos of the dams did not components of the Ss heat-loss maven kei the 
SHG tn tere terete, [im be cnet cannon BL and ol | 
of the pups suckli ‘ving the low-protein below е cu sae an 
ш was ie modine е аа Г the controls. were pe — local Lenni sein һе а 34 
esults indicate th i -protein diet to a 5 atial summation was . 
lactating diu Aus feeding al changes in both the peri heral thermorece| tors do not produce a general 0 
dam and pups that tend to minimize the exposure of the sheat drive,” but preferentially iie grooming, — 
pups to the immediate environment. (20 ref}—Journa locomotion, and vasodilation, leaving body extension _ 
abstract, dependent on central thermorecep ior Thus, the relative — 
11094, Mueller, R. A.; Millward D. к. & Woods, J. Pr rtions of extension an other responses are _ 
W. (U North. ао School, Chapel Hil) adjusted to the distribution of hyperthermia in the body, 
Circulating catecholamines, plasma renin and dopa- varying with the acuteness OT chronicity, and the — 
тере ee activity with ural stress. exogenous or endogenous origin, of the heat. (20 ref) 
rmacology, Biochemistr) & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), — Journal abstract. 1 
Vol 2(6), Bi 761. Studied changes in plasma renin 11098. Rommelspacher, Hans & ка мее 
activity, catecholamines, and 00] P mine-beta-hydroxy- (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) Ef tects d pami: 
lase (DBH) activity as a result of head-up tilt and low  nergic drugs and acute medial fore! x in mi е E 
salt diet in 8 healthy, normotensive, 21-25 Gd male on striatal acetylcholine levels. Life Sciences © T5 an) 3 
volunteers, Salt restriction and head-up tilt increased Vol 16(1), 65-10.— Experimental тев E: E. 


і idol, ide, d 
plasma renin activity, and these responses ap| aloperido pimozide, an 1 


‘derable amount of specific _ 


peared to action of chlorpromazine, h 


1371 \ 


_ apomorphine on the cholinergic system in the striatum of 
- rats is primarily due to the drugs’ action at gotas 
| receptors rather than a direct action on cholinergic 
receptors which would be due to their anticholinergic 
activity. (22 ref) 
11099. Schwartzbaum, J. S. & Kreinick, Carol J. (U 
Rochester) Electrophysiological and behavioral reactivi- 
_ ty to photic stimuli following septal lesions and 
- pharmacological treatments in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 88(1), 
- 128-146—Conducted 4 experiments, with a total of 86 
— male Holtzman albino rats, which investigated behavior- 
| al reactivity and cortical visual evoked response (VER) 
to photic stimulation. Analysis revealed 2 patterns of 
lesion-induced changes. One pattern of VERs reflected a 
| hypoarousal electrophysiological condition. This pattern, 
present initially under all conditions, could be simulated 
- with administration of scopolamine. A 2nd pattern of 
VERs developed gradually and appeared to reflect a 
hyperaroused electrophysiological condition. This pat- 
tern could be simulated with dextroamphetamine. While 
both lesion-induced electro hysiological patterns were 
associated with augmented behavioral reactivity to 
flashes, the hyperarousal pattern related to more intense 
conditions of stimulation and more sustained behavioral 
reactivity. Scopolamine, as opposed to dextroampheta- 
- mine, reproduced the heightened behavioral reactivity to 
the flashes. Results are interpreted in terms of a 
hypoarousal hypothesis of sensory hyperreactivity. (42 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
11100. Schwille, Р. O.; Schellerer, W.; Reitzenstein, 
M. & Hermanek, P.(U Erlangen-Nürnberg, WGermany) 
Hyperglucagonemia, hypocalcemia and diminished 
gastric blood flow: Evidence for an etiological role in 
stress ulcer of rat. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7), 824-826. 
—Studied the effect of pancreatic рор (pGl) on the 
formation of mucosal lesions and ulcers in male SPF 
Wistar rats. Ss were divided into groups of intact, sham- 
operated, and adrenalectomized animals. Half of each 
were stressed by the restraint technique. Local oxygen 
pressure was measured by polarography and pGl by 
radioimmunoasssay. Results indicate thai stress induced 
mucosal lesions and that the pG! level in stressed Ss is 
elevated. The highest pGl occurs in adrenalectomized Ss 
luring stress. (German summary)—R. Tomasko. 
‚11101. Snyder, James J. & Levitt, Robert A. (Southern 
. Illinois U, Carbondale) Neural activity changes correlat- 
_ ed with central anticholinergic blockade of cholinergi- 
* cally-induced drinking. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
_ Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), A. 
Long-Evans rats, microinjections of carbachol into the 


‘Septal area elicited water i i i 
Si кк с ter ingestion and increased 


jected into one of these site: 


. Other, the increases in mul 
- blocked. Carbachol-elicited 
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neural activity changes similar to those recorded in this 
study, and atropine may inhibit carbachol-elicited 
drinking by inhibiting such neural firing changes. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11102. Stinus, Louis; Thierry, Anne-Marie & Cardo, 
Bernard. (U Bordeaux, Talence, France) Self-stimulation 
and local injections of 6-hydroxydopamine into the rat 
brain: Enhanced behavioral depressive effects of a- 
methylparatyrosine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Be- 
havior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 19-23.—Studied the 
effects of intracerebral injection of 6-hydroxydopamine 
(6-OHDA) on self-stimulation in 29 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Small amounts of 6-OHDA were injected 
either in the area ventralis tegmenti (AVT) or laterally in 
the pedonculus cerebellaris superior (PCS); then all Ss 
were implanted in the AVT. In spite of marked depletion 
of brain catecholamines, self-stimulation learning was 
not altered by PCS 6-OHDA injections, whereas, AVT 6- 
OHDA injections produced à small perturbance. The 
administration of low doses of AMPT which had no 
observable effect in control Ss, produced a severe 
depression of self-stimulation rates in 6-OHDA pretreat- 
ed Ss. The depressive effect of AMPT is always more 
important in rats injected with 6-OHDA in the AVT 
than those injected at the level of PCS. The respective 
role of noradrenergic and dopaminergic neurons in AVT 
self-stimulation are discussed. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11103. Stone, T. W. (U Aberdeen, Marischal Coll, 
Scotland) On the antagonism of ergot alkaloids and 
dopamine by phenothiazines. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(7), 827-829.—Discusses the mechanism responsible 
for the antagonism of LSD by the phenothiazines. 
Molecular models were constructed of both D-LSD and 
several phenothiazine derivatives. The models indicate 
the overlap area of the 2 types of molecules to cause 
antagonism by enabling each to act at the same receptor 
site. Implications are drawn for the potential identifica- 
tion of the primary cause of psychotic disorders by the 
investigation of the dopamine antagonist's molecular site 
of action. (French summary)—R. Tomasko. 8 

11104. Szlávik, László & Tóth, Sandor. (Eötvös 
Lóránd U, Budapest, Hungary) New headholder ue 
sensory stimulation and stereotaxic operations in n 
animals. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13( ) 
849-853. 

11105. Vrbanac, J. J.; Tilson, Н. A.; Moore, К.Е, & 
Rech, R. H. (Michigan State U) Comparison of 25 
dimethoxy-4-methylamphetamine (DOM) and damphe 
tamine for in vivo efflux of catecholamines from ra 
brain. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 57-64.—Compared the пеша 
chemical effects of DOM and dextroamphetamine unde 
several conditions in unanesthetized male albino Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats implanted with chronic-indwe ШЕ 
push-pull cannulae in a cerebral lateral ventricle. EE 
catecholamine storage sites were previously pulse-labe ^ 
with “ C-norepinephrine administered intraventriculatly: 
During the perfusion of the lateral ventricles Wi T 
artificial cerebrospinal fluid, Ss were injected intraperito- 
neally with 1.5 mg/kg of DOM, 2.0 mg/kg of der 
troamphetamine, or 1.0 ml/kg of isotonic saline. Rest s 
suggest DOM and ekircamphetamine share qualitative, 
ly similar effects in releasing and/or blocking ' 
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reuptake of catecholamines at brain periventricular 
“nerve terminals. Nevertheless, DOM appears to differ 
from dextroamphetamine in the temporal pattern of net 
techolamine release. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11106. Zahorik, Donna M.; Maier, Steven F. & Pies, 
Ronald W. (Cornell U) Preferences for tastes paired 
With recovery from thíamine deficiency in rats: Appe- 
{уе conditioning or learned safety? Journal of Compar- 
ive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 
083-1091 —Conducted a study of 80 male Sprague- 
awley rats to investigate earlier findings that rats 
develop learned preferences for flavors paired with 
recovery from vitamin deficiencies. Results show that 
jamine deficient Ss preferred flavors paired with 
recovery from deficiency to other familiar flavors, 
Suggesting that part of the preference for flavors paired 
h recovery was the result of appetitive conditioning. 
Data are discussed in relation to "learned safet AS 
om hungers, illness-induced neophobia, and other 
"phenomena in the taste-aversion literature. (16 ref) 
T = Journal abstract. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


11107. Aghajanian, George K. & Davis, Michael. (Yale 
U, Medical School) A method of direct chemical brain 
stimulation in behavioral studies using microiontopho- 
Я Biochemistry & Behavior, 
-I975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1,127-131.—Describes a method 
| Сг microiontophoresis for direct chemical brain stimula- 


(tip diameters: 5-15 и) were stereotaxically ups in 


E This effect could be 
_ blocked by intraperitoneal injection of .5 mg/kg scopola- 
"Mine. Passage of choline ions produced no detectable 
7 effect. The microiontophoretic technique allows direct 
Chemical brain stimulation in chronic, awake animals 
Without major changes in tonicity or volume that can 
Occur with crystalline or fluid implants through cannu- 
lae. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11108. Arikuni, T. & Ban, T. (Osaka U, Medical 
-. School, Japan) Excitation and inhibition of hypothalamic 
_ Neurons by cerebellar stimulation in rabbits. TN. 
po 1974, Vol 30(5), 504-505.—Studied 17 rabbits to 
© elucidate further the effects of cerebellar stimulation on 
Unitary activity in the hypothalamus. Electrodes were 
Inserted in their cerebellums prior to electrical stimula- 
tion. Results show that in the 62 units recorded, the rate 
Of spontaneous hypothalamic discharge in the control 
Stage ranged from .5 to 38.7 spikes per second while 
_ Stimulation within the cerebellum was excitatory in 22 
units, inhibitory in 16 units, and evoked no response in 
€ remaining 24 units. 2 criteria were used to evaluate 
s ey effect of cerebellar stimulation: (a) unitary 
m es were evoked by stimulation and (b) the spontane- 
dui firing rate increased 50-100% of the control rate 
$ ns cerebellar stimulation and returned to the control 
. Tate when excitation ceased. It is concluded that the 
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inhibitory effect of cerebellar stimulation on hypoth- 
alamic neurons is due to a decrease or cessation of 
excitatory impulses to the hypothalamus. (German 
summary)—R. S. Albin. COM 
11109. Armstrong, S. & Singer, G. (La Trobe U, E 
Bundoora, Vic, Australia) Effects of intrahypothalamic — - 
administration of norepinephrine on the feeding re- 
of the rat under conditions of light and _ 
darkness. Pharmacology, Biochemistry &  Behavio 
1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 811-815.—Intrahypothalamic 
injections of norepinephrine were given to 34 male 
Wistar rats in high and low states of hunger, under _ 
conditions of light and darkness. A significant interac- 
tion between state of hunger, condition of photoperiod, 
and drug administration was found. Norepinephrin 
significantly facilitated feeding in the dark; this effect 
was more marked in the low hunger state than in the 
high hunger state. Conversely, погеріпе hrine signifi 
cantly depressed feeding in the light, the depressio; 
being most marked in the high hunger state. Thus, 
condition of light is an important determinant of the 5 
effects of norepinephrine on feeding. Norepinephrine — | 
depressed food-associated drinking under all conditions, — 
, 
ion 
„ 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 
225-231.—Investigated the effects of food deprivation. 
on hypothalamic self-stimulation in 11 chronically 
implanted male guinea pigs in a free-operant shuttle-box | 
situation which provided a rate-ind: ndent index of — 
reward and an index of aversion. Food deprivation — 
roduced. anatomically specific reward-modulation ‹ 
‘ects that were clearly dissociable from eneral activatior 
or debilitation. All of the posterior electrodes showed 1 
increased reward, and all of the anterior electrodes — 
showed decreased reward. In contrast, food deprivation 
generally exerted very little effect on the aversive | 
component of hypothalamic electrical stimulation. (20 — 
ref)—Journal abstract. Ne 
11111. Azulay, Alan & Schwartz, Arthur S. (U Florida, _ 
Coll of Medicine) The role of the dorsal funiculus of the © 
imate in tactile discrimination. Experimental Neurolo- ж 
gy, 1975(Feb), Vol 46(2), 315-332.— Tested the role of 
the dorsal funiculus for tactile discriminations requiring: 
active exploration of the stimulus object in 8 stump- 
tailed monkeys. Pairs of patterned disks were construct 
ed with geometric designs of such size and shape as to 
uire active palpation for successful discrimination. 
For comparison, other stimuli with tactile qualities which | 
could be recognized by a more passive response 


hy were also used. Section of the dorsal _ 
ата deficits in _ 


tion was retained. No significant motor impairment wa 
observed. Lesions in the spinothalamic or $ inocervic 

systems- had no effect on either type o cutaneous 
discrimination. Results support the View that the iret E 
ents from the monkey hand which travel. in the 41 ae 
funiculus are critically and possibly exclusively ies A 
in the perception of tactile stimuli requiring a spatio" 


А 

poral transformation by the introduction of movement. 

_ (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

— . 11112. Bassett, J. R. & Cairncross, К. D. (Macquarie 
U, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) Time course for 
plasma 11-hydroxycorticosteroid elevation in rats dur- 

ing stress. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 

—1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1) 139-142.— Studied the time 

course of plasma 11-hydroxysteroid elevation in 2 stress 

Situations; regular unsignaled footshock which produces 
an intermediate steroid elevation and irregular signaled 

- footshock with the possibility of escape, which produces 
ап extreme steroid elevation. Ss were male CSF rats. The 
initial time course for steroid elevation followed a similar 

"pattern for both treatment groups with the exception that 
in the irregular signaled group the plasma steroid 

elevation was more pronounced and there was an 
indication of biphasic response.—Journal abstract. 

11113. Benevento, L. A. & Fallon, James H. (U 
Illinois, Medical Ctr, Chicago) The projection of 
occipital cortex to orbital cortex in the rhesus monkey 
(Macaca mulatta). Experimental Neurology, 1975(Feb), 

. Vol 46(2), 402-408.—Near total lesions of occipital 

cortex were made in 3 rhesus monkeys and the 

- subsequent anterograde degeneration was analyzed usin 

_ the Fink-Heimer technique. In addition to degenerat 
terminal endings seen in parietal, temporal, and frontal 
cortices, sparse to moderately dense pericellular and 
terminal degeneration was seen in posterior portions of 
ventral orbital cortex and the inferior prefrontal convexi- 
ty (lateral orbital cortex). Results indicate that activity 
from the visual cortex may directly influence cells of the 

- frontal orbital cortex. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

- . 11114. Bernard, Bruce K.; Berchek, James R. & 

_ Yutzey, David А. (U Connecticut) Alterations in brain 
monoaminergic functioning associated with septal 

. lesion induced hyperreactivity. Pharmacology, Biochem- 

А E Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 121-126. 

- —Rated 30 male albino Wistar rats on 3 consecutive 
days for reactivity to handling. Ss were then assigned to 

ehaviorally equivalent groups and received either 

bilateral septal lesions or a sham operation. Following 2 

days of recovery, all Ss received an additional behavioral 

ling session. Immediately following this last test, 
horepinephrine (NE) and dopamine (DA) levels, instan- 


er bra i ‹ rt the 
iypothesis of a catecholaminergic involvement in affec- 
€ behavior but do not demonstrate any alteration in 
е цода, d pone of the brain monoamines 
ated wi е hyperreactivity induced b 
| n 2 пы arnal abstract. E і deis 
Š i gava, Hemendra N.; Chan, S. L, & Wa 
© E. Leong. (U California, Medical School, San Francisco) 
Influence of hemicholinium (HC-3) on morphine analge- 
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sia, tolerance, physical dependence and on brain 
acetylcholine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 29. 253-261.—Administered НСЗ 
intracerebrally in male Swiss-Webster mice at a dose 9 
which reduced brain acetylcholine (ACh) without any 
change in choline (Ch) levels. HC-3 antagonized mor- — 
phine antinociception slightly as measured by inhibition 
of the tail-flick response, in both naive Ss and in Ss 
rendered tolerant to and dependent on morphine by 
pellet implantation. However, the development of 
tolerance to morphine and of dependence on morphine 
were not affected by HC-3. Although naloxone-precipi- 
tated withdrawal jumping was enhanced irrespective of 
whether the НС-3 was сыга before or after the — 
dependence on morphine had developed, body weight - 
loss during abrupt withdrawal was unaffected by HC-3. 
Results indicate that although some of the acute and 
withdrawal effects of morphine may be associated either — 
directly or indirectly with acetylcholine, these actions do 
not appear to be the primary process responsible for 
initiating the development of tolerance and dependence, — 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11116. Brus, R.; Herman, Z. S. & Kostman, F. 
(Silesian School of Medicine, Inst of Biology & Physiolo- 
gy, Zabrze, Poland) Behavioral effects of norepineph- 
rine and dibutyryl 3’, 5’ AMP in centrally sympathec- _ 
tomized rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Nov-Dec) Vol 2(6), 719-724.—In experiments 
with a total of 94 male Wistar rats, Ss were injected 
intraventricularly with 2 doses of 250 ug of 6-hydroxydo- ` 
pamine (6-OHDA) at а 48-hr interval. 7 days after the — 
2nd injection, 50 pg of norepinephrine (NE) or 100 ug of ў 
dibutyryl cyclic 3', 5’ adenosine monophosphate 
(DCAMP) were injected intraventricularly. There were - 
no differences in gross behavior, but an increase I 
irritability was observed in Ss treated with 6-OHDA - 
compared with controls. NE increased locomotor activi 
ty and irritability. Chemical sympathectomy intensified 
locomotor excitation and irritability caused by МЕ. 
DCAMP caused an increase of locomotor activity, 


fe 


ici least some — 
k elicited at 13, а 
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shock on subsequent behavior are also discussed. (22 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

11118. Cooper, Anthony. (Miami U) Effects of 
accessory olfactory bulb lesions on the sexual behavior 
of male mice. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 419-420.—2 groups (N = 25) of 
sexually inexperienced male C57 BL/6J mice received 
lesions to their olfactory bulbs. One group received 
bilateral lesions in the area of the accessory olfactory 
bulbs, and the other received lesions of similar size but 
positioned more anteriorly. Subsequent to the operation, 
Ss of both groups were found to exhibit lower levels of 
sexual behavior than did a control group. Although no 
effect specific to the lesioning of the accessory bulbs was 
found, the study shows that olfactory bulb lesions of very 
limited extent can disrupt the sexual behavior of the 
male mouse without causing the S to become anosmic. 
—Journal abstract. 

11119. Deutsch, J. A. & Dennis, Stephen С. (U 
California, San Diego) Adaptation of aversive brain 
stimulation: Effects of pulse frequency. Behavioral 
Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 245-250.—4 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats with electrodes implanted in the medial 
emniscus were trained to terminate intermittent electri- 
cal pulse trains by pressing а lever. These Ss also 
maintained responding when the leverpress produced a 
с шош pulse train, but only at the higher pulse 
шее tested. This is taken to be evidence of 
requency-dependent adaptation of central aversive 
stimulation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

i 11120. Domino, Edward F.; Wilson, Ann E. & Olds, 
ee .E. (U Michigan) Relation of rat brain 
2 etylcholine levels to duration of self-stimulation and 
none behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ra 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 103107.— Describes expe- 
ше with 220 male albino Holtzman rats in which 
a a de acetylcholine (ACh) was assayed in groups of 
cle after periods of operant responding maintained by 
5 ctrical stimulation of the lateral posterior hypothala- 
s or of escape behavior induced by electrical 
Pantin of the midbrain tegmentum. Brain stimula- 
sti n decreased total brain ACh, regardless of whether the 
imulation was positive or negative. Ss that received 
Positive stimulation while being paralyzed show 
et decreases in total brain ACh, but the change in 

h was smaller. No changes occurred in Ss that were 
oe that received no electrical stimulation. It is 
ein uded that brain usage produced by electrical 
i ulation of discrete functional pathways causes à 
А в of total ACh, but this is unrelated to the 
Е ic motivational properties of the electrical stimuli. 

ref)—Journal abstract. 
5 H 121. Garbarg, Monique; Barbin, Gilles; Feger, Jean 
de Mer Jean-Charles. (Inst National de la Santé & 
ud » echerche Médicale, Paris, France) Histaminergic 
ane, in rat brain evidenced by lesions of the medial 
833 rain bundle. Science, 1974(Nov), Vol 186(4166), 

-835. Cites research which suggests a role for brain 


histami А 
istamines analogous to other biogenic amines such as 


mme. reed serotonin, and that histamine is а 
сүре neurotransmitter. The present experimental 
ence shows that Poco lesions involving the 


medi : ous : 
edial forebrain bundle induce a decrease 1n histamine 
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and Lhistidine decarboxylase activity in a manner 
suggesting that it is due to degeneration of histaminergic 
fibers in the telencephalon which comprise the bulk of .— 
the ascending noradrenergic and serotoninergic fibers. . 
(38 ref) 

. 11122. Glick, Stanley D. (Mt Sinai School of Medi- 
cine, City U New York) Recovery of function and 
changes in sensitivity to amphetamine following cau- 
date lesions in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
13(2), 239-244.—Trained 12 female Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats to barpress for water reinforcement. 8 Ss were 
administered various doses of intraperitoneal dex- 
troamphetamine both before and 6-8 wks after bilateral 
lesions of the caudate nucleus. Preoperatively, low doses. 
(25-5 mg/kg) increased responding and high doses . 
(2.0-4.0 mg/kg) depressed responding. Postoperatively, | 
the dextroamphetamine dose-response curve was shift 
to the left in Ss with small caudate lesions and shifted to 


the right in Ss with larger caudate lesions. Although both 
lesions produced initial impairments of barpressing rates, 
only the larger lesion resulted in a persistent impairment. 
The lesion-induced hyper- and hyposensitivity to dex- 7 
troamphetamine were, therefore, associated with greater и 
and lesser degrees of functional recovery, respectively. .— — 


11123. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U, Kokomo) pi 


tomy 24 hrs after conditioning and were test for 
ion 4 days and 4-7 wks postoperatively. Results 
i d the intermediate 
and long-term retention of the classically conditioned 
fear response. There was no recovery of performance 
after the amygdalectomy. Data confirm previous reports 
of retention deficits after amygdalectomy n under- 
trained Ss, but do not corroborate previous reports of 
recovery of function, with additional training, after 
amygdalectomy.—Journal abstract. 
11124. Hodos, William & Bonbright, James C. (U 
Maryland) Intensity difference thresholds in pigeons 
he tectofugal and thalamofugal visual 


after lesions of t $ 
pathways. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
{ 


chology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1013-1031.—Obtained 
visual intensity difference thresholds from 11 White 
Carneaux pigeons before and after thalamic lesions. Ss 
Jeus rotundus (the thalamic compo- 


with lesions in nuc! 
nent of the tectofugal pathway) showed moderate 
threshold elevations. After extensive re- 


thresholds returned to the preoperative _ 
value. Ss with lesions in the nucleus opticus principalis 
thalami (OPT), the thalamic component of the thalamo- - 
fugal pathway, had smaller postoperative threshold — 
he nucleus rotundus cases, but the — 
deticit did not diminish after extensive retraining. Ss with — 


combined lesions of both pathways (OPT + rotundus) 
had severe postoperative threshold elevations, which 
Q6 ref) 


declined with retraining c 
lesions, but not to the preoperative level. 


—Journal abstract. 


аиса 


11125. Hole, Kjell & Lorens, Stanley A. (U Bergen, 
— Norway) Response to electric shock in rats: Effects of 
selective midbrain raphe lesions. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 95-102. 
_ — Reports that the forebrain serotonin (5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine; 5-HT) concentrations of 16 Móll-Wistar rats with 
lesions in the median (M), dorsal (D), or both (DM) 
midbrain raphe nuclei were, respectively, 22, 48, and 70% 
lower than in 10 control animals. The lesion and control 
groups, however, did not evidence differences in pain 
Sensitivity as measured by the flinch-jump technique. 
Those Ss with M and DM lesions required more trials 
_ than controls to acquire a one-way avoidance response. 
D lesion rats did not differ from controls in one-way 
avoidance learning, mes in terms of prolonged escape 
latencies during the Ist 3 trials. The previously reported 
increased sensitivity to painful stimuli subsequent to 
medial forebrain bundle lesions or para-chlorophenylala- 
- nine administration, therefore, does not appear to be due 
exclusively to disruption of ascending 5-HT fibers 
_ Originating in the dorsal and median raphe nuclei. (32 
= ref)—Journal abstract. А 
d 11126. Johansson Gunnar G.; Kalimo, Raija; 
Niskanen, Harri & Ruusunen, Seija. (U Helsinki, Fin- 
_ land) Effects of stimulation parameters on behavior 
elicited by stimulation of the hypothalamic defense 
area. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1100-1108.— Elicited agonistic 
behavior by stimulating the ventromedial hypothalamus 
of 22 domestic cats. 12 different behavioral components 
were rated separately. Behavioral alerting, mydriasis, 
retraction of ears, piloerection, hissing, and protrusion of 
claws were the most characteristic components. The 
parameters of the stimulus were shown to be important 
- determinants of the nature of the behavior. Results 
Sugeest that either discrete central neural circuits for the 
different components of agonistic behavior are diffusive- 
Y organized within the ventromedial h thalamus, or 
€ components result from a general activation of 
neurons subserving discrete fixed-action patterns, the 
-— resultant behavior ing determined by different factors, 
such as the intensity of the activation. (28 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
11127. Kaelber, W. 
medianum-parafascicula 
noxious and non 


ity to 
Experimental Neurolo- 
2-290.—Trained 15 adult 
vered to the pulp of 
nd to press a lever to obtain 
tic lesions were produced in 
Were again tested 2-3 wks later. 
trained in an avoidance condition- 
grid shock delivered 


3 stimulation- - Journa] abstract, 
211128. Jod D. & Si Jerome. 
-. California, Mental Retardation Ctr, Hoy ure Hab 
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tuation of aversive reticular stimulation effects оп 
evoked potentials. Brain Research, 1973, Vol 56, 
340-344. —In 3 chronic cats late components of the 
cortical evoked potential (EP) to a light flash or shock of 
the optic tract were modified by preceding reticular 
stimulation, which in previous sessions had been found 
to elicit behavior indicating aversion. The changes in the 
EP are proposed as a sensitive central indicator of 
aversion. In a 2nd session which followed a re-adapta- 
tion period to pretest levels of EP amplitudes, reticular 
stimulation had less effect on EP amplitude. (25 ref)—B, 
Preilowski. 

11129. Lucas, E. A. & Sterman, M. B. (U Arkansas, 
Medical Ctr, Little Rock) Effect of a forebrain lesion on 
the polycyclic sleep-wake cycle and sleep-wake patterns 
in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1975(Feb), Vol 46(2), 
368-388.—Tested the hypothesis that regulation of a 
polyphasic sleep-wake cycle in the cat is directed in large 
part by structures in the basal forebrain region. 11 cats 
were trained to produce an operant EEG response for 
food to assess behavioral periodicity. Electrographic data 
were analyzed for sleep-wake patterns, mean periodicity. 
of the REM and operant performance (basic rest-activi- 
ty) cycle and polyphasic sleep-wake cycle. Bilateral 
lesions placed in the basal forebrain markedly sup- 

ressed expression of sleep for more than 3 wks. ho 
[ер significantly shortened the mean periodicity 0 
the polyphasic sleep-wake cycle, but not that of the kv 
Test-activity cycle. Data support the hypothesis А 
basal forebrain structures аге involved in ihe genesis ап 
control of slow-wave sleep and the polyphasic sleep- 
-wake cycle. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. of 

11130. Mares, Pavel. (Czechoslovak Academy d 
Sciences, Prague) Bioelectrical activity of an d 
genic focus in rat neocortex. Brain Research, 1973, ‘ 
56, 203-213.—Conducted an experiment on 45 ШИ 
esthetized male rats, in which the bioelectrical гүн 
a neocortical epileptogenic focus produced у ii 
application of penicillin to the frontal, tem Wi 5 
Occipital region of the cortex ‚аз recor БШ 
discharges from the primary foci had the ue only 
shape, irrespective of the site of the focus. The nd 
difference was found in afterdischarges, the m E 
dence of which in the temporal region is probable 
poorer thalamocortical connections in this zone. М sit 
differences were found between the various repa ў 
the shape of the projected discharge of the mirror alater- 
and hence in the manner of activation of the contr 
al cortex. (29 ref) — Journal summary. à 

11131. M.; Scotti de Carolis, A. & Longo Y 
G. (Istituto Superiore di Sanità, Lab di roxylat: 
Terapeutica, Rome, Italy) Effects of three die nd on 
ed derivatives of tryptamine on the behavior hemis- 
brain amine content in mice. Pharmacology, Bie TD. 
try & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), cerebral 
—Investigated the effects on behavior and on deriva- 
bioamine content in 3 dihydroxylated Hou istered 
tives (5,6-DHT, 5,7-DHT and 6,7-D adm and 
intracerebrally to a total of 650 mice. Both 5,6- тура" 
57-РНТ caused a 50-70% lowering of S-hydroxy yh 
mine (5-HT) content in whole brain which laste d 57- 
entire experimental period (20 days). 5,6-DHT an E) 
DHT differed in their effects on norepinephrin 
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and dopamine (DA). While the former induced a DA 
diminution to an extent comparable to that observed for 
5.HT and a rise in NE, the latter induced a lowering of 
NE and affected DA only slightly. 5,6-DHT decreased 
spontaneous activity of treated Ss at 21 and 43 yg; the 
effect was dose-related. 5,7-DHT diminished spontane- 
ous activity only at 43 ug. Following either 5,6-DHT or 
5,7-DHT, 5-hydroxytryptophan induced an exaggerated 
tremorigenic response; this potentiation may be related 
to an impaired uptake of 5-HT by the terminals. 6,7- 
DHT, while more toxic than the other 2 drugs, showed a 
much weaker effect both on brain amines content and on 
behavior. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11132. McEwen, G. N. (NASA, Ames Research Ctr, 
Moffett Field, CA) A universal bird head-holder for 
stereotaxic surgery. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 657-658.—De- 
scribes a head-holder which can accommodate several 
different sizes of birds with different beak configura- 
tions. The apparatus is basically simple and easily 
machined, (French summary) 

11133. Nir, 1.; Weller, С. P. & Sulman, Е. G. (Hebrew 
U, School of Pharmacy, Jerusalem, Israel) Behavioural 
effect of intraventricular application of methoxy-indo- 
lealkylamines in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
39(4), 323-329.—Behavioral profiles of 23 biogenic 
tryptamine derivatives and related compounds were 
determined by injecting the substances into the lateral 
ventricles of unanesthetized male Sabra strain rats using 
the Feldberg technique. The synthetic compound 5,6,7- 
trimethoxy- о а (TNDT) acted quite 
differently from all the other biogenic t tamines 
Studied, having a marked behavioral effect with lack of 
interest in the surroundings and induction of palpebral 
ptosis but no inhibition of spontaneous activity. It raised 
the level of emotionality in Ss with conditioned fear 
responses and, moreover, the effects of TNDT persisted 
for more than 10 days as opposed to an active period of 
only 2-3 hrs obtained with the other tryptamines. The 
possibility that TNDT may be produced by an inborn 
error of enzyme formation in human psychotics is 
considered,—Journal abstract. 

11134. Ott, T.; Schmitt, M.; Krug, M. & Matthies, Н. 
(Medizinische Akademie Magdeburg, Inst für Pharmak- 
ologie und Toxicologie, Leipziger, E Germany) Intrahip- 
рэсатрај injection of chemicals: Analysis of spread. 
ч; аср), Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), 
Yol 2(6), 715—718.—Investigated the spreading of solu- 
tions of chemicals in the brains of 21 male Wistar rats 
after topical cerebral injection (TCI). Detection of 
radioactivity in different brain regions after intrahip 
le injection of *H-orotic acid revealed a distribu- 
a pattern that cannot be explained by radial diffusion 
H the substance from the site of injection. The EEG 
н induced by application of potassium chloride 
ol rrading depression) was used as an additional index 

Ё the distribution of a chemical after injection into the 
ou bocampus. The biochemical and eeerptynilagiea 
periments showed 2 ways of spread to be of impor- 
eee to the distribution pattern under the experimental 
соно Chosen: (a) spreading by transport up the 
of e of the implanted microcannula and (b) flow back 

е substance into the ventricular system with 


subsequent diffusion into adjacent brain structures. This 

„of distribution was almost independent of the 
physicochemical properties of the substance injected. 
Therefore, when using TCI, it should be taken into 
consideration that the substance might spread into other 
brain areas. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11135. Pasik, Tauba & Pasik, Pedro. (Mt Sinai School — . 
of Medicine, City U New York) Extrageniculostriate — ' 
vision in the monkey: IV. Critical structures for light vs. 
no-light discrimination. Brain Research, 1973, Vol 56, 
165-182.—14 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were able to 
relearn a light/no light discrimination after complete 
bilateral excision of striate cortex and partial ablation of 
areas 18 and 19. Additional bilateral lesions of the 
temporal neocortex, or posterior parahippocampal and 
retrosplenial allocortex, or pulvinars, or superior colliculi 
did not interfere significantly with the relearned habit. 
When the additional damage involved the superior 
colliculi and medial pretectum, there was a major 
discrimination deficit, but eventually these Ss could 
reach the criterion level. Only when the lateral pretectal 
region was included in the later lesion was there a failure 
to master the test in 6,000 trials of postoperative testing. 
The effective damage caused severe bilateral degenera- 
tion of the nucleus of the accessory optic tract. The 
accessory optic system is seen to be a main source of 
visual input for the Miei es perform luminous flux — 
discrimination tests in the absence of striate cortex. (40 
ref)—Journal summary. е 

11136. Pert, Ави & Yaksh, Tony. (Biomedical Lab, 
Edgewood Arsenal, MD) Localization of the antinoci- 
ceptive action of morphine in primate brain. Pharmacol- 
ogy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 
133-138.—Microinjections of morphine sulfate (20-40 p 

were made into various subcortical regions of the 
[dva of 7 rhesus monkeys. The effects of these 
injections were evaluated on the nociceptive threshold as 
defined by the shock titration technique. Results indicate 
that the region of maximal antinociceptive sensitivity to 
morphine in the primate is the periventricular-periaque- 
ductal gray matter. It is tentatively suggested that 
morphine lowers that affective tone or the aversive 
component of pain by its action on the midbrain central 

ay and periventricular areas—both important projec- 
tion and integration areas of the extralemniscal somato- 
sensory system. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 26 

11137. Price, Marion Т. & Fibiger, Hans C. (U British 
Columbia, Div of Neurological Sciences, Vancouver, 
Canada) Apomorphine and amphetamine stereotypy 
after 6-hydroxydopamine lesions of the substantia 
nigra. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
29(2), 249-252.—Bilateral lesions of the substantia nigra 
with 6-һуйгохудоратіпе abolished amphetamine- 
induced stereotypy in 21 male Wistar rats, compared to 11 
controls, but potentiated the stereotypic effects of 
apomorphine. The lesions reduced neostriatal dopamine: 
to less than 2% of the control value. These observations 
are at variance with a recent report by B. Costall et al 
(1972) in which it was found that bilateral electrolytic — 
lesions of the substantia nigra abolished apomorphine- _ 


induced stereot but did e p 
stereotypy- АРАЛЕН: data point to the uestionable —. 
value of attempting to interpret the behavioral conse- —.— 
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uences of lesions to central catecholamine neurons in 
- the absence of either biochemical or histochemical 
- verification. Data support the view that amphetamine 
acts indirectly by increasing the release of catechola- 
mines, while apomorphine directly stimulates central 
—— dopamine receptors. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11138. Rose, James D. & Sutin, Jerome. (Dartmouth 
Coll) Effects of lesions in the lateral medulla on mating 
and responses to genital stimulation in female cats. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol 56, 350-354.—Lesions of the 
lateral reticular nucleus and lateral tegmental field in 6 
= Cats attenuated or abolished the estrous cry and after- 
reaction to mating and vaginal probing. Lateral tail 
deflection, lordosis, and treading were not impaired, and 
- Spontaneous vocalization and general affective respon- 
| Siveness to nociceptive stimuli were not affected.— B. 
1 Preilowski. 
- 11139. Roy, J. C.; Delerm, B. & Granger, L. (U Lille, 
Lab de Psychophysiologie, Villeneuve d'Ascq, France) 
[Bulbar inhibition of skin potential responses in the 
_ at.) (Fren) Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 621-632.—Skin potential 
-. responses (SPR) elicited by stimulation of the mesence- 
| phalic reticular formation are inhibited by simultaneous 
stimulation of the bulbar reticular formation. The 
mechanisms of this inhibition, its anatomical origin, and 
its pathways were studied in 40 anesthetized cats. Results 
show that the inhibitory points are located within the 
posterior gigantocellular nucleus, the paramedian reticu- 
lar nucleus, and the ventral reticular nucleus. Partial 
.. lesions of the spinal cord, ipsilateral to the stimulated 
_ bulbar area, suppress the inhibition of SPR recorded 
from the ipsilateral hind paw. The effects on blood 
pressure of stimulating the bulbar inhibitory areas 
confirm the functional heterogeneity of the bulbar 
inhibitory structures. The inhibition of SPR through 
bulbar stimulation is accompanied, in very lightly 
anesthetized Ss, by strong cortical arousal; hence it is 
concluded that SPR inhibition is not a result of diffuse 
- depression of the mesencephalic activating system. (39 
тей) —English summary. 

11140. Schultze, Maribeth J. & Stein, Donald G. 
Clark U) Recovery of function in the albino rat 
following either simultaneous or seriatim lesions of the 
caudate nucleus. Experimental 


NORIS 
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lesions of the rat caudate nucleus. (25 ref)—Jo 
abstract. 

11141. Sinnamon, Harry M. & Schwartzbaum, J. S. (0 
Rochester, Medical Ctr) Dorsal hippocampal unit ai 
EEG responses to rewarding and aversive brain stimul 
tion in rats. Brain Research, 1973, Vol 56, 183-20; 
—Both rewarding and aversive brain stimulation. 
produce strong theta responses in the dorsal hipp 
pus of the rat and nonspecific increases or decrease 
the activity of most units. A selectivity of the hippo 
pal response is indicated by changes in fast EEG acti 
and in the activity of a relatively small number of unit 
(42 ref)—Journal abstract. NE 
11142. Spiro, Robert T. & Kolbert, Gerald S. (Austen 
Riggs Ctr, Stockbridge, MA) A new technique for vis 
deprivation. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1974(Dec), Vol Ti. 654—656.— Describes a new 
procedure for functional visual deprivation which con- 
sists of splitting both the upper and lower lid mar, 
from the medial to lateral canthus, forming 2 lame 
an anterior skin muscle layer and a posterior 
conjunctival layer. The technique is permanent, uni 
plicated to implement, and requires no postoperal 
care; it is also superior to lid suture alone when 
functional and complete light deprivation are requi 
(French summary) 


11143. Squire, Larry R. (VA Hosp, La Jolla, CA) 


convulsive therapy. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan) 
13(1), 51-58.—20 38-72 уг old psychiatric їпра! 
receiving a course of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) fo 9 
relief of depressive illness were given a test of remote 
memory for public events covering the years 1940- 
An impairment in remote memory, covering nearly 
entire time period sampled by the test, developed dui 
the Ist 5 treatments. This impairment was present du 
the Ist hr after the 5th treatment and persisted) 
unchanged for at least 24 hrs thereafter. ECT did not 
affect performance on the verbal рош of the WISC. 
Apparently, the amnesia produced by ECT can inyol 
large portion or perhaps all of remote memory 
addition to recent memory. The relevance of these res 
to the neural substrates underlying storage and recalls 
discussed. (French & German summaries) (37 
—Journal abstract. 9 
11144. Trulson, Michael; Nicolay, John & Ran 
Walter. (Princeton U) Abnormalities in grooming be! 
ior and tryptophan hydroxylase activity in the 5! 
colliculi in cats with pontile and frontal Я 
lesions. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & . Be 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 87-94.—In an experiment with 
26 adult male cats, Ss with pontile or frontal neocorti 
lesions displayed a dissociation of the ipe 
consummatory components of grooming behavior’ 
their body surface was tactually stimulated, an abni n 
behavior that waxes and wanes with the seasons Of 
year. Tryptophan hydroxylase activity was Sij 
decreased in the superior colliculi of Ss with po! 
lesions and of Ss with frontal neocortical lesions. al 
Suggest that the change in tryptophan hydroxyias 
activity is mediated neuronally and is a transne! 
effect on the serotonergic input to the superior. 
Pharmacological Manipulations of the seroto 
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system in normal Ss failed to induce the abnormal 
behavior, indicating that other factors are involved in the 
genesis of the abnormal behavior. (47 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11145. Türker, M. N. & Türker, R. K. (Ankara U, 
Dental Faculty, Turkey) A study on the peripheral 
mediators of dental pain. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(8), 
932-933.—Studied the role of the release of bradykinin 
and prostagladin-like material from the tooth pulp in 
dental pain. Bipolar electrodes were implanted in 16 
adult dogs. The stimulation of dentine by these elec- 
trodes produced a pain reaction as well as a release of 
bradykinin and prostagladin-like chemicals from the 
tooth pulp. The effect of aprotinin (Trasylol) and 
indomethacin on such release is discussed. The former, 
but not the latter, significantly increases the pain 
threshold induced by dentine stimulation. It is consid- 
ered unlikely that prostagladins act directly by stimulat- 
ing sensory nerve endings, but they might sensitize the 
perve endings to bradykinin. (German summary)—R. S. 

n. 


Drug Effects 


E 11146. Abernathy, Charles O.; Lukacs, Lorinc & 
Zimmerman, Hyman J. (VA Hosp, Washington, DC) 
Toxicity of tricyclic antidepressants to isolated rat 
hepatocytes. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
24(3), 347-350.—Tests for cytotoxicity showed the 
relative potency of tricyclic antidepressants to be 
chlorimipramine > amitriptyline > nortriptyline > 
desipramine > protriptyline > imipramine. 
Chlorimipramine was the most cytotoxic and 10 times 
More potent than imipramine. The relevance of 
these effects in vitro to hepatic injury in clinical 
circumstances remains to be determined. (25 ref) 

11147, Adams, R. G. (Vale Drive Clinic, Barnet, 
England) Pre-sleep ingestion of two hypnotic drugs and 
subsequent performance. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol 40(2), 185-190.—Administered 2 dose levels of 2 
depressant drugs, nitrazepam and butobarbitone, and a 
placebo under presleep, blind conditions to 12 healthy, 
individually tested Ss. Ss attempted 5 15-min tasks in а 
balanced, latin-square design. The high dose of each 
drug increased the time on task decline in a short-term 
memory (STM) task. STM did not show a definite time 
of day effect. Proofreading was superior in the morning, 
Re concept identification was faster in the afternoon. 

esults imply that an appropriate short test, such as 

Í, can detect the effect of an hypnotic drug 
administered to induce sleep.—Journal abstract. 
5 11148. Ahlenius, Sven & Engel, Jórgen. (U Góteborg, 
а) Behavioral stimulation induced by ethanol 

197 drawal. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 847-850.—Deseribes à model 
Or the study of an ethanol withdrawal syndrome on 


Operant behavior. 4 male Sprague-Dawley rats main- 
tained on 16% w/v solutions of ethanol for several 
differential 


ds were trained to perform on а. 

etha; orcement of low rates schedule. On withdrawal of 

yen the interresponse times were significantly short- 

Tes concomitant with an increase in the total number of 

шула, compared to the 11 control Ss (p < .01). 
ournal abstract. 


11149. Ambrozi, L. (Vienna Municipal Ctr for the 
Handicapped, Austria) [Contribution to the objectiviza- 
tion of data in psychopharmacology.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol 
21(4), 376-377.—Discusses psychopharmacological re- 
search and the clinical poychologis a important contrib- 
ution, through independent and objective measurements 
and data, to obtaining objective research results. The 
various methods and procedures used (tests, question- 
naires, etc.) are briefly surveyed and evaluated. (English 


Psychoneurological Inst, Leningrad, USSR) [The effect 
of serotoninergic and adrenergic preparations upon 


yai Toksika epyk 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 37(4), 39: 
^ Tested the effects of a series of serotoninergic and 
adrenergic preparations, introduced intraperitoneally, on 
alcoholic excitation induced in mice by the administra- 
tion of ethanol (1.0, 1.5, and 2.0 mg/g). The amount of 
locomotion and of rearing onto the hind legs were 
measured for 3 min, 15 min after the introduction of 
ethanol, as indicators of alcoholic intoxication. From the 
different effects of the substances it is concluded that 
serotoninergic structures are primarily involved in the 
excitatory effect of ethanol on locomotion. (English 
summary)—A. G. Pook. Й 

3 Barker, Jeffrey L. (NIH, National Inst of 
Child Health & Human Development, Bethesda, MD) 
Activity of CNS depressants related to hydrophobicity. 
Nature, 1974(Nov), Vol 252(5478), 52-54.—Analyzed 
data derived from vertebrate and invertebrate prepara- 
tions. It was determined that much of the depression of 
central nervous system excitability noted following 
administration of ethanol, urethane, chloralose, chloro- 
form, pentobarbital, or diphenylhydantoin is due to a 
selective depression of postsynaptic mechanisms and is 
correlated with hydrophobicity. (47 ref) 

11153. Barnett, Allen; Goldstein, Jeffrey; Fiedler, 
Ellen & Taber, Robert. (Schering Corp, Bloomfield, NJ) 
Etonitazine-induced rigidity and its antagonism by 
centrally acting muscle relaxants. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1975(Jan), Vol 30(1), 23- 8.—Conducted 
studies with male Sprague-Dawley rats to characterize 
etonitazine-induced rigidity of the trunk and limb 
musculature more fully, to compare the degree of rigidity 
with that produced by morphine, codeine, and metha- 
done, and to assess the sensitivity of this rigidity to 
centrally acting muscle relaxants. Of the 4 narcotics 
tested, subcutaneous etonitazine was far more potent 
than methadone or morphine for xp rigidity; 
codeine did not produce comparable rigidity. 
Etonitazine-induced rigidity occurred at a supraspinal 


level since the effect was prevented by арза emu р 


tion. Etonitazine-induced rigidity was preven ee 
narcotic antagonists cyclazocine, pentazocine, ап 
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- loxone but not by the serotonin depletor, p-chloropheny- 
lalanine. Etonitazine-induced rigidity was antagonized 
_ by centrally acting muscle relaxants, including diazepam, 
_ methocarbamol, carisoprodol апі  zoxazolamine. 
- —Journal abstract. 
! 11154. Beaton, J. M.; Pegram, G. V.; Smythies, J. R. 
& Bradley, R. J. (U Alabama, Medical Ctr) The effects 
_ of nicotinamide on mouse sleep. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
- 30(8), 926-927.—Half of 30 adult, male, random-bred 
| Swiss mice were injected daily with saline and the other 
half with 250 mg/kg nicotinamide. On Day 19, Ss were 
implanted with 4 cortical electrodes, and injections 
continued daily. Beginning with Day 22, EEGs were 
recorded and REM sleep was shown to have increased 
Significantly for Ss treated with nicotinamide. A 2nd 
experiment confirmed these findings. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their implications for the usage of 
niacin (nicotinic acid) in treating schizophrenia. It is 
Suggested that high doses of nicotinamide may have 
behavioral effects unconnected with its role as a vitamin. 
М (French summary)—R. S. Albin. 

11155. Beecham, I. J. & Handley, Sheila L. (U Aston, 
Pharmacological Lab, Birmingham, England) Potentia- 
tion of catalepsy induced by narcotic agents during 
Haffner’s test for analgesia. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol 40(2), 157-164.—Morphine and tail-clip cataleps 
were anatagonized by nalorphine and atropine, A mE 
haloperidol catalepsy was abolished in the presence of 
the clip. It is suggested that morphine must have at least 
2 sites of action in producing catalepsy to account for 
these results. 

11156. Bonnet, Kenneth A. & Peterson, Karen E. (New 
York U, Medical School) A modification of the jump- 
flinch technique for measuring pain sensitivity in rats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), 
Vol 3(1), 47-55.— Considers that the jump-flinch proce- 
dure provides a sensitive alternative to the hot-plate and 

= tail-flick procedures. Analysis of the components of 
motor responses to increasing intensity of foot shock 
presentation was performed to identify 5 reliably elicited 
categories of unlearned responses to inescapable foot 
. shock. Morphine sulfate dif erentially altered response 
|. category thresholds in rats. Response category thresholds 
also differed between Wistar and Fisher strain rats in 


_ analgesic effects of morphine sulfate. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 


Ке 11157. 


5 


Kenneth H. (Franklin & Marshall 
Coll) Function of the “onset of illness" in the prefer- 
ence changes of alloxan-diabetic 
— Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 


and after injection with alloxan as an unconditioned 
‘Stimulus (UCS) and were compared with controls (given 
UCS but no CS exposure) on their насто for the CS 
7 di established. Resul 

indicate that Ss exposed to the UCS at 1 or 2 hrs uem "я 
conditioned aversion, whereas those with 6, oe ate 
eater aversion to the 
at while the onset of 
UCS for a conditioned 
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taste aversion, the behavior of alloxan-diabetic rats 
towards saccharin does not depend upon this process, 
—Journal abstract. 

11158. Brookshire, Kenneth H. (Franklin & Marshall 
Coll) Changes in the rat's preference for saccharin and 
sodium chloride solutions following injection of alloxan 
monohydrate. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1061-1068.—Conduct- 
ed 5 experiments with a total of 136 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats in which alloxan-diabetic rats were com- 
pared with saline-injected controls on 2-choice prefer- 
ence tests involving saccharin and water or NaCl and 
water. Previous results indicating a decrease in prefer- 
ence for saccharin were confirmed and extended. 
However, a similar pattern of preference change for 
NaCl was not found. Results indicate that saccharin and 
NaCl consumption were not affected in the same way by 
experimental diabetes and that the loss of palatability of 
saccharin during a chronic diabetic state was not 
consistent with learning models of taste-aversion forma- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

11159. Browne, Ronald G. & Ho, Beng T. (Texas 
Research Inst of Mental Sciences, Houston) Discrimina- 
tive stimulus properties of mescaline: Mescaline or 
metabolite? Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 109-114.—Siudied possible 
similarities in the interoceptive stimuli produced by 
mescaline and its metabolites. 20 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats were trained in a 2-lever operant chamber to 
discriminate between the drugged state (mescaline 25 
mg/kg) and the nondrugged state (saline). Following 
acquisition of discriminative response control, Ss were 
pretreated with either saline, aldehyde dehydrogenase 
inhibitors, or amine oxidase inhibitors and tested for 
stimulus generalization produced by intraperitont 
injections of 3,4,5-trimethoxyphenylethanol (TMPE), 
3,4,5-trimethoxyphenylacetaldehyde (ТМРА), Мея 
tylmescaline, mescaline, ог saline. Both aldehyde дун 
горепазе and amine oxidase inhibitors enhanced ui 
effects. of mescaline, while TMPE, TMPA, and 23 
acetylmescaline failed to exhibit generalization to d 
mescaline state, regardless of pretreatment. Findings í 5 
not indicate the role of a metabolite in the interoceptv: 
cue produced by mescaline. (39 ref)—Journal ae 

11160. Calhoun, William H. & Jones, Elisabeth At 
Tennessee, Knoxville) Methamphetamine's effec 
repeated acquisitions with serial discrimination re n 
sals. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(4), 309-3088 n 
2 experiments a total of 8 male Sprague-Dawley T^ 
were trained through a series of discrimination Mr 
until they developed a stable, repeated aequ. 
baseline. Intraperitoneal methamphetamine (5 mg е 
accelerated acquisition measured from this baseline ‘ive 
drug effect was demonstrated with successive соры ой 
records and with a graphic method using а d low 
of error scores to develop a baseline. Generally, wi with: 
doses (.25-.50), methamphetamine reduced errors dose 
out affecting rewarded responding. This effect v m 
dependent, although at 1.0 mg/kg the drug may 
operant behavior.— Journal abstract. ects of 

11161. Carter, Gregg L. (Columbia U) Effec ^, 
cigarette smoking on learning. Perceptual & there 
Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1344-1346.—Although 
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was a difference between 10 smoking and 10 nonsmok- 
ing Ss on the number correct on a letter-digit substitu- 
tion task for the 2nd of 2 10-trial blocks given in the Ist 
of 2 sessions (7 days apart), there was no difference in 
savings (number of trials) for serial learning. 

11162. Chesher, G. B. & Jackson, D. M. (U Sydney, 
NSW, Australia) The effect of withdrawal from canna- 
bis on pentylenetetrazol convulsive threshold in mice. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 129-135.—Groups 
of male QS strain mice were dosed with ethanol (2.5 and 
5% w/v in drinking water) or cannabis extract (equiva- 
lent to 10, 20, 40 and 80 mg/kg A’-tetrahydrocannabinol) 
orally for 11, 13, and 28 days. The threshold to 
convulsions produced by the constant intravenous 
infusion of pentylenetetrazol was determined at various 
intervals after drug administration had ceased. The 
convulsive thresholds of Ss tested 6 hrs after withdrawal 
from both doses of ethanol were significantly lower than 
controls. There was no significant difference from 
controls in the convulsive {ОЧУ of Ss which had 
received cannabis extract at any of the doses employed 
when tested 6 hrs, 16 hrs, 1, 3, or 6 days after medication 
had been withdrawn. Findings support the contention 
that there is no abstinence syndrome evident following 
the withdrawal of cannabinoids after prolonged adminis- 
tration to mice and serve again to draw à distinction 
between cannabis and ethanol.—Journal abstract. 

11163. Clemens, James A.; Smalstig E. Barry & 
Sawyer, Barry D. (Eli Lily & Col, Research Lab, 
Indianapolis, IN) Antipsychotic drugs stimulate prolac- 
tin release. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 
123-127.—Conducted a study with a total of 182 male 
and 34 female Sprague-Dawley rats. Intraperitoneal 
doses of antipsychotic drugs markedly stimulated prolac- 
tin secretion in male and female Ss. The amount of 

rolactin released was greater in females than in males. 

ost nonantipsychotic phenothiazines failed to alter 
prolactin. Results imply that the dopamine receptor that 
inhibits prolactin release may be similar to the dopamine 
receptor involved in the action of antipsychotic drugs. 
(18 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

11164. Cohen, Gerald; MacNamee, Dana & Dembiec, 
Dorothy. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, City U New 
о Elevation іп blood acetaldehyde by pargyline 

uring ethanol administration. Biochemical Pharmacolo- 
B 1975(Jan), Vol 24(2), 313-316.— Experimental results 
Show that pargyline, a monoamine oxidase inhibitor, 
markedly elevated blood acetaldehyde levels in ethanol- 
es mice and rats. It is suggested that this 
ne eye could be a source of concern or an experimen- 
4 ШО? for investigators studying behavioral or pharma- 
Ologic aspects of the interaction of catecholamines with 
ethanol and acetaldehyde. 
zat l165, Corcoran, Michael E; Bolotow, Igor; Amit, 
alman & McCaughran, James A. (U British Columbia, 
Goa Lab of Neurological Research, Vancouver, 
Hon а) Conditioned taste aversions produced by 
Bids and inactive cannabinoids. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1914(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 725-128. 
DM an experiment with 228 male Wistar rats, single 
eee injections of subtoxic doses of A'-tetrahy- 
WE annabinol (THC), A-THC, cannabidiol (CBD), ог 
nabigerol (CBG) induced a conditioned aversion to a 


saccharin solution, while only a behaviorally toxic dose 
of cannabichromene (CBC) was capable of motivating 
an aversion. In view of evidence suggesting that the taste 
aversions were not due to local irritation effects, it is 
concluded that CBD and CBG are pharmacologically 
active in rats and could be responsible for some of the 
behavioral effects of cannabis in animal studies. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11166. Crow, Lowell T. & Edelbrock, Craig. (Western 
Washington State Coll) Stimulus properties of sympa- 
thomimetic and.sympatholytic drugs. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 575-577. 
— Trained 37 male Holtzman albino rats in a shuttlebox 
avoidance task under | of 3 drug conditions: epinephrine 
s sion (Sus-Phrine), dihydroergotamine mesylate 
(DHE-45), or placebo. 24 hrs later the animals were 
tested for retention in the same or a different drug state. 
No evidence was found for a drug sequence effect 
although the DHE-45 group exhibited significantly more 
avoidances. An operant conditioning procedure yielded 
results supporting discriminative stimulus properties of 
DHE-45. Results are discussed as they relate to the 
discriminative control of behavior through stimuli of an _ 
autonomic character.—Journal abstract. N 

11167. Davis, Michael & Sheard, Michael H. (Yale U, 
Medical School) Biphasic dose-response 
dimethyltryptamine on the rat startle reflex. Pharmacol- 
ogy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 
827-829.— Measured the startle reflex in 4 groups of 10 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats each after intraperito- 
neal injection of saline or .12, 25, .50 or 4.0 mg/kg N-N- 
dimethyltryptamine (DMT). Low doses (25 and .50) of 
DMT augmented startle, but the high dose (4.0) 
depressed startle. This biphasic dose-response relation- 
ship is consistent with the hypothesis that startle is 
enhanced when midbrain raphe neurons are inhibited 
but depressed when cells postsynaptic to raphe neurons 
are also inhibited —Journal abstract. 

11168. Davis, W. M. et al. (U Mississippi, School of 
Pharmacy) Motility of mice after amphetamine: Effects 
of strain, and illumination. deer 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 
803-809.—Tests of locomotor activity in male 
C57Bl/6Cum, DBA/2Cum, C3H/AnCum, CBA/Cum, 
BALB/cCum, and Swiss-Webster mice indicated that the 
BALB/c strain ranked lowest and the C57B1/6 strain 
ranked highest in locomotor excitation after intraperito- 
neal injection of dextroamphetamine. A further study 
comparing only the BALB/c and C57B1/10 strains again 
showed a significant interaction of drug and strain 
effects. Additional significant determinants of motility 
were lighting and social condition during test (1 or 4 Ss). 
Lighting (dark, dim, and full light) also interacted 
significantly with drug, strain, and grouping effects. 
Whereas the C56B1/10 Ss showed higher levels of 
motility, the BALB/c showed the greater absolute 
increases in motility following amphetamine. The 
BALB/c strain also showed greater lethality under 
aggregated conditions (group of 10 Ss) in the dose range 
used for activity studies. (24 теѓ )—Journal abstract. d 

11169. Davis, W. Marvin & Smith, Stanley G. ( 
Mississippi, School of Pharmacy) Central o nores 
influence on self-administration of morphine 
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237-246.—In 3 experiments, atropine and methylatro- 
— pine were tested in a total of 94 male Wistar rats for an 
E ability to alter the reinforcing action of intravenous 
^ morphine sulfate and dextroamphetamine sulfate (60 
| it g/kg/injection). Atropine blocked the self-administra- 
— tion of morphine, but methylatropine did not. Similarly, 
"atropine but not methylatropine prevented the establish- 
—— ment of a conditioned reinforcer based on passive 
intravenous infusions of morphine. Self-administration 
— of dextroamphetamine was enhanced by atropine but 
ms not by methylatropine. Results indicate that a central 
cholinergic system exerts an influence on the brain 
mechanisms which are affected by morphine or dex- 
troamphetamine to produce positive reinforcement, (24 
— ref)—Journal abstract. 

11170. Dórner, Günter et al. (Humboldt U, Inst of 
Experimental Endocrinology, Berlin, E Germany) A 
neuroendocrine predisposition for homosexuality in 
men. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), Vol 4(1), 
1-8.—In male rats, androgen deficiency during a critical 
hypothalamic organizational period has been shown to 

ve rise to a predominantly female-differentiated brain, 
оца) behavior, and demonstration of а positive 
estrogen feedback effect. In the present study, a positive 
- estrogen feedback effect was also induced in intact 
- homosexual men, in contrast to intact heterosexual and 
bisexual men. In 21 homosexual men an intravenous 
injection of 20 mg presomen (Premarin) produced a 
"significant decrease of serum luteinizing hormone (LH) 
levels followed by an increase above initial LH values. In 
20 heterosexual and in 5 bisexual men, intravenous 
estrogen administration, while producing a significant 
decrease of the serum LH level, was not followed byan 

crease above the initial LH values. Using a radioimmu- 
-noassay, plasma testosterone levels and 24-hr urinary 
excretions of unconjugated testosterone of adult homo- 
Sexual men were in the normal range as observed in 
- heterosexual men. This finding suggests that homosexual 

men possess a predominantly female-differentiated brain 
which may be activated to homosexual behavior by 
ormal or approximately normal andi 
- adulthood. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11171. Dykstra, L. A.; McMillan, D. E. & Harris, L. S. 
(U North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Effects of A*-THC and a 
“water soluble ester of A*THC оп schedule-controlled 
behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 29-32.—A’-Tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (A’-THC) and one of its water soluble esters (SP-111) 
‘decreased the rates of responding by 12 male White 
Carneaux pigeons working under a variable interval 3- 
min schedule of food presentation, or a multiple fixed- 
ratio 30, fixed-interval 5-min schedule of food presenta- 
tion. A-THC was 3-6 times more potent than SP-111 
and had a faster onset of effects on behavior.—Journal 


abstract. 
& Eleftheriou, Basil E, 


E Life Sciences, 1975(Jan), Vol 16(2), 


rogen levels in 


6 11172. Elias, Merrill F. 
yracuse U) A behavior-genetic invest induc- 
tion and eduction tima for ale г 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 101), 7-10.—Measured induction and recov. y 
(eduction) ümes for recombinant inbred strains (RI 
_ Strains) of mice, their Teciprocal F, hybrids, and their 
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progenitor strains. The resulting pattern of means for 
these groups indicated that 2 or more loci influence 
induction and eduction times. The strain distribution 
patterns were different for induction and eduction and 
for different dose levels of anesthetic. It is suggested that 
strain differences in time to induce anesthetic effects and 
time to recover from anesthetic effects, as well as 
inadvertent use of varying anesthetic dose levels from 
study to study, may contribute to inconsistent results for 
studies of anesthetic effects on complex behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

11173. Ellis, Fred W. & Pick, James R. (U North 
Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Experimental 
studies of alcohol dependence in animal models, In 
Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual West 
Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, June 
17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia Universi- 
ty, 1973. 165 p. 

11174. Ellison, Gaylord; Handel, Judi; Rogers, 
Richard & Weiss, Judy. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Tricyclic antidepressants: Effects on extinction and fear 
learning. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 7-11.—48 female albino rats 
trained to run an alley for a food reward were 
extinguished following injections of different antidepres- 
sants. When retested several days later, Ss extinguished 
following pretreatment with protriptyline showed и 
running speeds than did the other groups. In a 2n 
experiment with 84 female hooded rats, Ss given 
electrical shocks following pretreatment with protripty- 
line avoided the compartment in which they had been 
shocked less than did Ss shocked following pretreatment 
with other antidepressants. This implies an interfere 
with some aspect of the learning or consolidation ртов 
which is correlated with the degree of norepinephi rg 
(NE) reuptake blockage. It is hypothesized that № 
terminals are deactivated following frustrative ай 
ward or punishment by the conversion and reuptake 3 
the released NE to an altered extinction molecule, ( 
ref)—Journal abstract. = 

11175. Fechter, Laurence D. (Johns Hopkins U) M 
effects of L-dopa, clonidine, and apomorphine a 
acoustic startle reaction in rats. Psychopharmace. о, 5 
1974, Vol 39(4), 331—344.—Conducted a series of Ms 
S experiments with male Holtzman albino rats W dp 
demonstrated that an amine-depleting dose of ens 
enhanced the level of the startle reaction and E 
effect was reversed by the catecholamine рге iod 
levodopa. Chemical assays suggested a соле се 
between the accumulation of noradrenaline and Te C 
of reserpine effects. Administration of the noradren 

tor-stimulating agent, clonidine. (125 ог bee! 
mg/kg), produced marked reductions in startle jaca 
tude reducing the response far below normal và eptor- 
Teserpinized Ss. By contrast, the dopamine TecvE 
stimulating agent, apomorphine (1.0 mg/kg) did e is 
the response. None of the pharmacological agen which 
altered the inhibition of the startle reaction li (pre 
resulted from the presentation of neutral stimu) T 
pulses) shortly before reflex elicitation. Taken o that 
with an earlier report, the present data sugges’ istic 
noradrenaline and serotonin have partially antagon 
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control over the startle reaction. (16 ref)—Journal state were important to the development of inhibition. a 
abstract. Pretest injections appear to inhibit predatory killing by a — 
11176. Flexner, Josefa B. & Flexner, Louis B. (U direct pharmacological action on some target site Or — 
Pennsylvania, Medical School) Puromycin's suppression sites, while posttest injections produce a learned aversion — 
of memory in mice as affected by caffeine. Pharmacolo- to predatory killing, (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 
gy Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), 11180. Gérardy, J. & Dresse, A. (U Liège, Lab de - 
13-17.—Investigated the previous finding that expres- Pharmacologie, Belgium) [Action of neuroleptics on the 
sion of maze-learning in mice is blocked for long periods content of dopamine and of DOPAC in the rat caudate | 
of time by puromycin injected intracerebrally 1 or more nucleus.] (Fren) Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(5), 523-524. 
days after the training experience. In the present study —Studied the action of 5 neuroleptics and of a sedative E 
with male and female Swiss-Webster mice, treatment drug on the content of dopamine and of DOPAC (34- I 
with caffeine after training was found to reduce greatly Dihydroxyphenylacetic acid) in the rat caudate nucleus, 
the amnestic effects of puromycin. With a high dose of The neuroleptics haloperidol, pimozide, chlorpromazine, _ 
caffeine (200 mg/kg) this reduction was evident 6 days and levomepromazine increased the amount of DOPAC 
after treatment with puromycin. With a lower dose of significantly, while the dopamine itself remained un- 
caffeine (25 mg/kg) the effect became evident only after changed. Reserpine significantly decreased dopamine # 
a more extended period of time. In view of control but also weakly decreased the DOPAC level. Prometha- 4 
j experiments, it is suggested that caffeine modifies factors zine had no effect on the level of either. A seasonal К 
| necessary for the expression of memory and that this variation of the dopamine content also was observed, _ 
alteration makes puromycin relatively ineffective in The duration of the neuroleptic action on DOPAC d 
blocking memory. (31 ref}—Journal abstract. parallels self-stimulation behavior. A presyna| tic action — 
i 11177. Fontaine, O.; Libon, Ph. & Richelle, M. (U of debe may be implied in the DOPAC increase. _ 
iège, Belgium) Action of a new psychotropic drug —English summary. ve 
(sulpiride) бп avoidance behavior in rats. Psychopharma- 11181. Gold, Paul E. & Van Buskirk, Roderick B. (U | 
cologia, 1974, Vol 39(4), 309-314.—Sulpiride, a psycho- California, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) Facilita- | 
tropic drug with neuroleptic activity, was administered to tion of time-dependent memory processes Wi E 
5 Wistar albino rats in a Sidman avoidance schedule. epinephrine in s. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), 
\ Doses ranging from 1 to 80 mg/kg resulted in the S Vol 13(2), 145-153.—2. experiments used а total of x 
p E fewer shocks. This effect was not ii Ур ge 
l with an increase of responding and seemed unre! to  posttrainin 1 
the suppressing Rape observed at high doses processes. 55 were trained with a weak footshock ona l- y 
(150-200 mg/kg). Results differ from those classically trial inhibitory avoidance task. Ss received subcutaneous / 
obtained with other neuroleptics.—Journal abstract. e саар injections immediately, 10 min, 30 min, oF 
11178. Franken, Robert E. & Stra Alan. (U hrs after training. ^ B А 
Calgary, Alberta, "Cariada) Effect of increased arousal training, Ss which received epinephrine (01, 105, or 1 
оп response to stimulus change in а complex maze. mg/kg) immediately after (raining 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 393), formene which was significantly 
10761078. "Tested 24 male and 24 female hooded rats saline controls. A lower (001 m ee 
under methamphetamine or saline in à 6-choice-point т /kg) dose did not affect retention performance. 
multiple-T maze. On Trial 1, the Ss were ex osed to a Epinephrine injections a "P Кр P. retention 
homogeneous black or white maze. Between айу Trials training also significantly faci a reten did not 
l and 2 the maze was (a) left unchanged, (b) the culs шен ше 30 min or 2 hrs after training T 
were changed from Black (B) to White (W) or W to В, or indings sugg° ah 
(c) the path was cae А В ey or W to B. training experience may normally modulate memory- | 
eamp ae eda Ss made fewer а igs pix du 
sponses to change when the change OCCUIT in the abstract. Michae ч 
culs and spent less tine pone Кош one end of the 11182. Goodlet, Ian “сш ar e Des. s 
maze to the other. It is concluded that methamphetamine Scientific Development Group, d Lon uis on MN À 
reduces the invitational properties normally associated Effect of acutely administe — i у " n: 
Ys TUA or novelty.—Journal abstract. А bral Тр: ДИ Soy 41-248. пае сЕ 
С: ici: H | C. & Arble, cology, et ү SEN ч 
Francine В. е а Ез Lent Доу ШЕШ pre- series of experiments reveal that pentazocine, bes | 
and posttest drugs on mouse-killing by rats. Pharmacol- done, and pethidine do not share the ability pon x , 
ogy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol 3(1), acutely administered morphine to inorena rat brain 5- 
33-45.—In a series of 6 experiments with a total of 150 hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) turnover, (3 ET eT 
male Holtzman rats, mouse-killing was gradually inhibit- 11183. Gutwein, Baruch M. Quat eger 1 
€d by repeated posttest injections of dextroamphetamine McEwen, Bruce S. (City Coll, City activi non 
(1.5 mg/kg), levoamphetamine (1.5 mg/kg), ОГ ilocar- Dissociation of cycloheximide's oftects on, ies p 
pine (7.5 mg/kg), but not by control substances. Diese its effects on memory. Pharmacology, 756° сета 
drugs, only dextroamphetamine inhibited killing when Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol (8) Т mice in which 2 
given prior to a mouse-killing test. Further experiments ed 4 experiments with male Сва (CYC) were od. 
Suggest that anorexia per se did not contribute to drug- subcutaneous doses of C cakes on locomotor activity j 
induced inhibitory effects but that changes in internal to dissociate the effect o this drug 
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from its effect on memory. Results indicate that 
significant short-term (30-40 ) and long-term (24-hr) 
| increases in locomotor activity occurred at both CYC 
| doses, whereas significant short- and long-term decreases 
- instep-out latencies in a passive-avoidance task occurred 
- primarily at the higher CYC dose. Pargyline, a monoa- 
- mine oxidase inhibitor, significantly increased locomotor 
- activity but did not decrease step-out latencies in the 
- passive-avoidance task. It is concluded that the decreases 
- in step-out latencies shown by CYC-treated Ss in the 
- passive avoidance task are the result of an amnesic effect 
of CYC rather than its effect on locomotor activity. 
—Journal abstract. 
11184. Harding, T. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp, Scotland) 
The effect of lysergic acid di-ethylamide on serum 
| creatine kinase levels. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
_ 40(2), 177-184.—Estimated serum creatine kinase levels 
in 7 patients following LSD ingestion during the 24 hrs 
preceding admittance to a psychiatric hospital. All 


patients showed a transient rise in serum level, greatest in 
those who became psychotic. 
11185. Heikkila, Richard E.; Cohen, Gerald & Manian, 
Albert A. (Mt Sinai School of Medicine, ay U New 
ег 


pecies, hydrogen 

ydroxyl radicals, and 

droxyl radical. It is suggested that 
onsible for some of the 
cts of administered phe- 


J. (Inst für allgemeine 
Vienna, Austria) Dopa- 
roleptic drugs in Aplysia 
1974, Vol 30(11), 1318-1320. 
tor blockage by neurolep- 
e marine mollusc Aplysia 


ifi- 
igher 
сарез, 
on. THC did not о 
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abstinence itself, and prior treatment with cannabid 
was ineffective in reducing naloxone-precipitated 
nence in Ss with morphine pellets. Data suggest 
THC may be of value in facilitating narcotic detoxi 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

11188. Hirschhorn, I. D. & Rosecrans, J. A. (Medic 
Coll Virginia, Richmond) Studies on the time cou 
and the effect of cholinergic and adrenergic re 
blockers on the stimulus effect of nicotine. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 109-121.— Conducted a 
study with male Sprague-Dawley rats to determine th 
time course of the nicotine stimulus and its Mee 
to brain levels of the drug and to determine whether e 
nicotine stimulus is dependent upon the inte, ity of 
specific neurotransmitter systems. A lever choice d 
crimination was used. After subcutaneous injection 
nicotine, depression of 1 lever resulted in food reinfo 
ment. When saline was administered, the opposite ley 
was reinforced. A high degree of discriminated res 
ing was observed when either 400 or 200 ug 
nicotine was used as a discriminative stimulus. T 
degree of discrimination decreased as the length of 
time period between the injection of nicotine and the test 
of discrimination was increased. This decline in dis 
nation was similar to the decline in brain levels 
nicotine, suggesting that nicotine discrimination 
directly related to the concentration of nicotine in Ї 
brain. Atropine, mecamylamine, dibenamine, proprano 
lol, and a-methyl-para-tyrosine were all tested for effects 
upon nicotine discrimination. Of these, only mecam 
mine antagonized the nicotine stimulus. Results indi 
that the stimulus effect of nicotine is mediated specifi 
ly through nicotinic-cholinergic receptors and not 
carinic-cholinergic or adrenergic receptors. (19 
—Journal abstract. 

11189. Ho, A. К. et al. (Wayne State U, Coll of 
Pharmacy & Allied Health Professions) Experimental: 
studies on alcoholism: |. Increased in alcohol prefer: 
ence by 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine and brain acetylcho- 
line. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 4002), 101-101 
— Studied the effects of an intracisternal injection of 75 1 
g of 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine (DHT) on alcohol e 
ence in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Results indicate that” 
alcohol consumption was increased significantly from 
about the 5th to 11th days after treatment. This DHT- 
induced alcohol preference was antagonized by " 
naphthylvinyl) pyridine, an inhibitor of choline ace 
transferase. The level of brain acetylcholine was HT 
increased significantly (p < .001) 8 days after D | 
treatment. It is suggested that the DHT-induced alcohol - 
preference may be attributed to an increase in centra 
cholinergic activities. The possibility of a modulation 0 
5-hydroxytryptamine on cholinergic activity is discus 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11190. Irvin, Jean E. & Mellors, Alan, (U Guel 
Ontario, Canada) A*-tetrahydrocannabinol: Uptake / 
Tangier lysosomes. Biochemical Pharmacology 
1975(Jan), Vol 24(2), 305-307.— Presents experimental 
Observations in rats which may explain some of tbe. 
clinical evidence that chronic marihuana use lead 
hepatotoxicity and cirrhosis. Damage to lysosomes 0) 
cannabinoids may also be the basis of the reduc 
cellular immunity seen in chronic users of m 
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and hashish, since cellular amai is mediated in part 
through lysosomal involvement in the immune response. 

11191. Japan-United States Co-operation on Drug 
Abuse Research, 1969-1972. Research on cannabis 
(marihuana). Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Jul-Sep), Vol 
25(3), 37-48.—Lists participating researchers in both 
countries and provides information on chemical, bio- 
chemical, pharmacological, and clinical studies of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol. Needed research in each of these 
fields is specified. 

11192. Jürbe, Torbjorn U. & Henriksson, Bengt G. (U 
Uppsala, Sweden) Discriminative response control 
produced with hashish, tetrahydrocannabinols (A*-THC 
and A-THC), and other drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol 40(1), 1-16.—Conducted a series of experi- 
ments with a total of 100 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats to examine the discriminative properties of hashish 
and its derivatives and other, noncannabinoid drugs. To 
determine the specificity of the drug-induced response 
control, a variety of psychotropic drugs were tested for 
their possible generalization to the training drugs. It is 
concluded that tetrahydrocannabinols (A’- and N-THC) 
were interchangeable with respect to cue function and 
that hashish, inhaled as smoke, produced cue effects 
similar to synthetic. THC. Neither cannabidiol nor 
cannabinol evidenced transfer to hashish or its deriva- 
tives. Lack of generalization to THC was also apparent 
for central nervous system (CNS) depressants, anticholi- 
nergics, tacrine, sernylan, psilocybine, mo hine, CNS 
stimulants, yohimbine, and phenitrone. cept for 
atropine (150.0 mg/kg), the transfer testings for the 
noncannabinoid drugs yielded results that were antici- 
pated from previous literature. Chlordiazepoxide showed 
transfer to diazepam. Results from transfer testings in 
Tats required to differentiate one drug state from another 
drug-induced state, give additional support to the 
previous conclusions. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

11193. Johansson, J. O.; Jürbe, T. U. & Henriksson, 
B. G. (U Uppsala, Sweden) Physostigmine attenuation 
of A’-tetrahydrocannbinol induced hyperthermia іп rats. 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7), 779-780.—Hyperthermia is 
shown to be caused by both morphine and A’-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol and to be counteracted in both cases by 
physostigmine. (German summary) 2 

11194. Julien, В. M. & Kavan, Eva M. (U California, 
Coll of Medicine, Irvine) Electrophysiological effects of 
etoxadrol (CL-1848C): A new intravenous anaesthetic 
agent. Neuropharmacology, 1975(Jan), Vol 14(1), 53-59. 
—Etoxadrol and ketamine, although structurally dissimi- 
lar, both induce similar states of anesthesia. In a total of 
21 cats with chronically implanted electrodes, etoxadrol- 
induced anesthesia was characterized by a progressive 
Increase in central nervous system excitability with high 
Voltage hypersynchrony and spikes occurring at intrave- 
nous doses of 5-10 mg/kg and convulsions at doses of 
15-25 mg/kg. Complete recovery occurred within 24 hrs. 
With anesthetic doses of etoxadrol, only minimal 
alterations in evoked cortical and subcortical potentials 
Were observed. Comparison was made between the 
electrophysiological alterations induced by etoxadrol 
ae those induced by other anesthetics. Some anesthetics 

lepressed evoked cortical and subcortical potentials 
(ether, halothane, and barbiturates) while others exerted 
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no change (althesin, isoflurane, ketamine and etoxadrol) 
or augmented (enflurane) the same potentials. The 
limitations to the evaluation of evoked potentials in the _ 
determination of a drug’s anesthetic properties is | 
discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. og 

11195. Karkishchenko, N. N. (Rostov State 09 
Medical Inst, USSR) [The role of monoamines in the 
systemic activity of the brain.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 37(4), 403-407.—Car- | 
ried out 107 experiments on 32 rabbits and 11 cats, with — 
electrodes implanted in various brain structures. The — 
action of endogenous catecholamines, acetylcholine, and — 
serotonin, produced by the introduction of the relevant \ 
substances, was then studied. The substances changed . 
the excitability of many of the brain structures ina 
complex differential fashion. (English summary)—4. G. 
Pook. E 
11196. Klemm, W. R. (Texas A&M U) Dissociation of . | 
EEG and behavioural effects of ethanol provide eviden- — 
ce for a noncholinergic basis of intoxication. Nature, 
1974(Sep), Vol 251(5472), 234-236.—Studied the action _ 
of physostigmine in blocking ethanolinduced EEG | 
deactivation in 8 rats. The EEG and a battery of | 
behavioral tests were used to obtain specific measures [n 


ethanol action. It was found that physostigmine blocked — 
EEG deactivation but did not prevent behavioral effects 1 
of ethanol. The most significant aspect of the ethanol — 
dissociation is the suggestion that intoxication does not — 
rimarily involve impairment of cholinergic s stems. The 
Dehavioral tests included 4 standard "catalepsy" tests ^ 
and confirmed behavioral intoxication when ethanol- 
physostigmine was injected intraperitoneally. Findings 
agree with a recent report that acetylcholine action 1s 
suppressed by ethanol. (28 ref)—A. de la Haba. 

11197. Lal, Harbans; Colpaert, Francis C, & Laduron, 
Pierre. (U Rhode Island) Narcotic withdrawal like 
mouse jumping produced by amphetamine and L-DOPA. 
Euroj Journal of Pharmacology, 1975(Jan), Vol 30(1), 
113-116.—Conducted studies with 76 experimental and _ 


24 control male 


Pretreatment with halo idol (16 mg/ko) or „Раза 
mg/kg)—all - 


P.; Oksenkrug, G. F.; Osipova, S. V. 


& Uskova, N. V. (Bektereva Рзуснолешо ШЕ Inst, 
Leningrad, USSR) [Potentiation with tricyclic antide- . 
pressants of the о: ae s ap / (es 
the righting reflex in frogs. uss) Farmakologiya 1 - 
Toksikologiya, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 370), 407-410.—Car- - 
ried out experiments during the winter on frogs re į 
temporaria) caught in the wild and kept in groups oa 8а 
Ss. A range of tricyclic antidepressants Pm 2 
tered 30 min before а dose of apomorphine. 
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intervals of 1, 2, 3, and 4 hrs the uprighting reflex of the 
Ss was tested 10 times in succession. Inability to turn 
- upright in 30 sec was regarded as a negative response. 
| Apomorphine was found to weaken the uprighting reflex. 
| Tricyclic antidepressants (chlorimipramine, imipramine, 
- amitryptiline, demethylimipramine, and nortryptaline) 
- potentiated this effect. Tertiary antidepressants had a 
| more marked effect than secondary derivatives. Neuro- 
| Jeptics (haloperidol and thioproperazine) had no effect 
on the potentiating of the apomorphine response by 
imipramine. (English summary) (15 ref)—A. G. Pook. 
11199. Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U, Medical 
| School) Differential response to early experience as а 
— function of sex difference. In К. C. Friedman, R. M. 
Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex 
- differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 
11200. Little, H. J. & Rees, J. M. (U Manchester, 
England) Tolerance development to the antinociceptive 
actions of morphine, amphetamine, physostigmine and 
2-aminoindane in the mouse. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(8), 930-932.— Tested for the existence of a correla- 
tional relationship between the characteristics of narcotic 
analgesic activity and the antinociceptive actions of 
morphine, amphetamine, physostigmine, and 2-aminoin- 
dane in the mouse. Groups of female mice were 
administered these drugs for 5 days, 3 times a day. 
_ Tolerance developed to the actions ob al 4 drugs. Mutual 
cross-tolerance was found in any comparison between 
morphine, amphetamine, and 2-aminoindane. However, 
no cross-tolerance resulted between physostigmine and 
“morphine. Implications of these findings for both past 
and future research are discussed. (German summary) 
А. S. Albin. 
11201. Liu, Shean-Jang; Ramsey, Robert K. & Fallon, 
. Harold J. (Wood VA Ctr, WI) Effects of ethanol on 
hepatic microsomal drug-metabolizing enzymes in the 
rat. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1975(Feb), Vol 24(3), 
ental results in male and female rats 
emonstrate that the effects of chronic ethanol ingestion, 
with an adequate diet, on microsomal drug-metabolizin 
nzymes depended on sex, exposure to other agents, an 
on the duration and proximity of ethanol intake. The 
ffects more closely approximate changes after starva- 


on than those produced by barbiturate administration. 
‘44 ref) 
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role and importance of clinical psychologists in the field: 
of neuropsychopharmacological research and experi- 
mentation. The numerous psychological methods and? 
statistical procedures are surveyed. (English summary) 
(20 ref) 

11204. Marcy, R. & Quermonne, M. A. (U Caen, 
France) Anhydrotic effect of benzodiazepines in mice, - 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7) 783-784.—Studied the 
inhibitory effect of benzodiazepines on palmar sweating 
in groups of 10 Swiss mice. Palmar skin conductivity was 
inhibited, secondary to inhibition of sweating. Doses 
resulting in 50% inhibition of conductivity are reported; 
for 8 drugs. (French summary) 

11205. McKim, W. A. (Memorial U Newfoundland; 
St John's, Canada) The effects of scopolamine and 
physostigmine on fixed-interval behaviour in the rat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 39(3), 237-244,—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with a total of 5 Long-Evans and 8 
Wistar albino male rats to determine whether scopola- 
mine and physostigmine, which have opposite effects on 
cholinergic transmission, also produce opposite effects: 
on fixed-interval (FI) performance. Scopolamine and а 
wide range of doses of physostigmine were administered 
intraperitoneally singly and concurrently to Ss respond 
ing on a FI 2-min schedule. Scopolamine produced @ 
disruption in FI curvature which could be antagonized 
by physostigmine, but physostigmine by itself produced! 
no consistent change. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11206. Miczek, Klaus А. (Carnegie-Mellon U) Intras- 
pecies aggression in rats: Effects d d-amphetamine and 
chlordiazepozide. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 390); 
275-301.—Dextroamphetamine sulfate and chlordiaze- 
poxide hydrochloride, administered to either the domi" 
nant or subordinate rat, altered several components of 
fighting behavior in a dose-dependent biphasic mannely 
Stereotypic sequences of attack, threat, defense, and 
submission were generated between pairs of previously 
isolated Sprague-Dawley rats by extinction of a foo 1 
reinforced response. Low doses of amphetamine (,05, d 
mg/kg) and chlordiazepoxide (2.5, 5.0 mg/kg) given 
intramuscularly to the dominant 5 30 min prior to 15 
min tests increased attack bites and leaps and the display 
of aggressive postures and threats, whereas higher dog 
of both drugs (.5, 1.0 mg/kg amphetamine; 20 mg/Kg 
chlordiazepoxide) suppressed attacks and wo 
Amphetamine and chlordiazepoxide, administered to the 1 
subordinate S, caused a more prolonged display O 
submissive-supine and  defensive-upright posta 
Drugged subordinate Ss also provoked more attacks E 4 
threats by the nondrugged opponents. The multiresponse 
analysis of fighting d that various elements 0 
aggressive and defensive-submissive behavior patterns 
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Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 763—161.—Studied 
the actions of intraperitoneal nitrazepam, haloperidol, 
and pentobarbital upon oxygen pressure (pO) of nuclei 
amygdalae lateralis and reticularis pontis caudalis during 
the sleep-wakefulness cycle in 5 cats with chronically 
implanted oxygen cathodes. Nitrazepam at the 25 
mg/kg dose selectively diminished the pO; oscillations in 
the lateral amygdala. Further, phasic changes depicted 
during REM sleep in the pontine reticular formation 
were abolished. After larger doses (.5-1.0 mg/kg) there 
was a simultaneous and progressive decrease of the 
current oscillations in both structures. Haloperidol 
үе a reduction of pO; current waves only after the 
ighest administered dose (2.0 mg/kg), without specifici- 
ty for any of the structures recorded. Sedative and 
anesthetic doses of pentobarbital also decreased pO.- 
wave amplitude in a dose-response related manner. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11208. Moskowtiz, Herbert & McGlothlin, William. 
(U California, Los Angeles) Effects of marihuana on 
auditory signal detection. Psychopharmacolo, ia, 1974, 
Vol 40(2), 137-145.— Tested 23 paid, ARR college 
students for auditory signal detection under a no- 
treatment condition, and smoke-marihuana conditions 
containing 0, 50, 100, and 200 pg/kg A’-tetrahydrocanna- 
binol. Signal detection was measured under conditions of 
concentrated attention, in which the S reported the 
presence or absence of a tone in a 3-sec noise burst; and 
divided attention, where the S also repeated a series of 6 
digits which were presented simultaneously with the 
noise burst. No differences were found between the no- 
treatment and placebo conditions. Significant dose- 
dependent impairment of signal detection resulted for 
the marihuana conditions under both concentrated and 
divided attention. Application of signal detection theory 
indicates that impaired performance was due to a deline 
in sensitivity (d' ), independent of changes in S criteria 
(beta). There was also some indication of change in 
criteria—a greater tendency for erroneous reporting ofa 
signal when it was not present.—Journal abstract. 
for Drug 
Information. (Rockville, MD) Narcotic antagonists. 


—G. E. Zimmerman. 

11210. Nurmand, L. B. (Tartu State U, Estonian SSR) 
[Changes in the activity of some substances potentiat- 
ng anesthesia against the background of developing 
tolerance of sodium barbital.) (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 370), 401-403. 
m e the effects of spasmolytin (100 mi /kg intro- 

luced intraperitoneally), chlorpromazine, an estocin (5 
a kg and 25 mg/kg respectively, both introduced 
КА cutaneously) on anesthesia induced by sodium 
а (100 mg/kg, intraperitoneally) in 25 male mice, 
inne the lateral position test. The substances were 

troduced either 20 min before the sodium barbital or 


immediately after the S started to awaken, in the Ist or 
2nd day of the study, according to whether the S was 
tolerant or intolerant. A single introduction of sodium 
barbital raised the resistance of the central nervous 
system not only to the barbiturate, but also to the central 
action of chlorpromazine and estocin. Resistance to the. — 
central action of spasmolytin was unchanged. The - 
peripheral potentiating effect of all the substances in 


iolerant mice is not significantly changed. (English f 


Craig T. & Howard, 
Evelyn. (Johns Hopkins U) Impairment of conditioned _ 
active avoidance in adult rats given corticosterone in - 


ment were tested as adults in 2 con 
avoidance tasks. In comparison with litter-mate controls, — | 
the treated Ss were impaired in the acquisition of 2-Way — 
active avoidance but not in the acquisition of l-way -— 
active avoidance. These data are consistent with other | 
observations suggesting à hyperresponsiveness Or урет- "d 
emotionality following corticosterone treatment in infan- — 


infancy, rats (Rattus no icus) in the present experi- E. 
¥ 


of some new | 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandi- 
p.— Discusses the results of 
of long-acting neuroleptic drugs conducted 
at several Swedish ychiatric hospitals. Specific investi- 
gations cited deal with the environmental factors 
influencing drug trials; the development of schizophrenic 
symptom rating scales; trials of pimozide, 
zine, fluspirilene, and fluphenazine enanthate; ambulato- 
ry activity and EEG amplitudes during treatment trials; 
and an evaluation of the antipsychotic and sedative 
effects of neuroleptics and amphetamine. Findim 
indicate the usefulness of long-acting neuroleptics іп е — 
maintenance treatment of chronic schizophrenic inpa- 
tients. Methodological problems related to clinical trials 
of long-acting drugs are also highlighted.—R. Tomasko. 
11213. Charles Н. ( ie Regional Primate 
Research Ctr, Beaverton) Prenatal testosterone in the 
nonhuman primate and its consequences for behavior. - 
In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & - 
L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, - 


. Natick 
Lab, MA) Effect of oxethazaine HCI on contro! of food . 
and water intake in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), Vol Э(1), 69—74.—Used oral - 
administration of the local anesthetic oxethazaine HCI to 
modify eating and drinking patterns in male Sprague- 
in 5 experiments. The addition of the. 


a 5-yr stud 


markedly reduced food intake. Similarly, administration 
of the drug by gastric intubation (gavage) also reduced 
food intake. This reduction was 9 hort duration. The 
inhibition of water intake associated with administration 
of the drug was shown to be a secondary effect of. 
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reduced food intake, rather than a direct action of the 
drug. Data indicate that local anesthesia of the gastroin- 

| testinal tract results in an inhibition of food intake. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11215. Prabhu, V. K. & Nayar, K. K. (U Kerala, 
Kariavattom, India) Crustecdysone is without estrogen- 
ic or antiestrogenic activity in the rat. Experientia, 1974, 
Vol 30(7), 821. 

— . 11216. Rabadán, Е. P. & Martinez Roldán, C. (Lab 
Made S. A., Sección de Farmacología, Madrid, Spain) 
Action of L-Dopa on the gonads of male rats. 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7), 826.—Investigated the 
effects on rats' testicles, seminal vesicles, and prostate 
resulting from an administration of levodopa. Male 
Wistar rats—39 test Ss and 19 controls—were studied. 
Weight of testicles, seminal vesicles, and prostate were 
diminished after 1 mo. (French summary) 

11217. Ranje, Christer & Ungerstedt, Urban. (Karo- 
linska Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) Chronic amphetamine 
treatment: Vast individual differences in performing a 
learned response. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 29(2), 307-311.—Trained 21 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats to swim an under-water Y maze. The 

sition of the arm open to the water surface was 
indicated by difference in illumination between the 2 
arms. After learning was completed, swim time and 
number of errors were recorded during treatment with 

- dextroamphetamine (5-6 mg/kg). Repeated exposure to 
dextroamphetamine caused pronounced difference in the 
р nene between individual Ss: some Ss behaved 
like the controls, while others showed progressively 
worse performance with each dose of dextroampheta- 
mine even when the doses were spaced 12 days apart, 
indicating the priming effect of a single treatment. 
Results are discussed in relation to conflicting results in 
the literature concerning the effect of chronic ampheta- 
mine treatment. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11218. Rhodus, Deborah M.; Elsmore, Timothy F. & 

. Manning, Frederick J. (Walter Reed Army Inst of 
Research, Washington, DC) Morphine and heroin 

effects on multiple fixed-interval schedule performance 

in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 147-155. 

—In Exp I 3 male Long-Evans hooded rats were trained 

to stability on a multiple fixed-interval (FI) 60-sec FI 60- 

sec schedule in which one component ended with food 

pellet reinforcements and the other with saccharin 
solution reinforcements. Morphine sulfate in intraperito- 
neal doses 3, 9, and 27 mg/kg and doses of heroin 
hydrochloride 1, 3 and 9 mg/kg produced roughly 

“comparable dose-related decreases in both Tate of 
responding and index of curvature in both the food and 

Saccharin components. Exp II with 6 male Wistar albino 

rats investigated the effects of repeated administration of 
uivalent doses of morphine sulfate (7.5 mg/kg) and 

. heroin hydrochloride (3.0 mg/kg) on responding in the 

p above multiple FI 60-sec, FI 60-sec Schedule. Increases 

. in rates of responding were noted following 1 or 2 

injections. Drug effects on FI scalloping diminished after 

-a few injections. The present studies demonstrate a 


morphine-heroin equivalency ratio consistent with that 
“used to produce analgesia. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11219. Robert, AS Nezamis, J. E.; Lancaster, C. & 
Badalamenti, J. N. (Upjohn Co, Experimental Biology, 


^N 
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Kalamazoo, MI) Production of duodenal ulcers in the 
rat by administration of digitoxin. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(7), 781-783.—Studied 100 male and 100 female rats, 
Male Ss showed a significantly greater resistance to 
digitoxin intoxication. (French summary) 

11220. Roerig, David L.; Hasegawa, Andrew T. & 
Wang, Richard I. (Wood VA Ctr, Pharmacology Re- 
search Lab, WI) Effect of phenobarbital pretreatment 
on the metabolism and biliary excretion of methadone. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1975(Feb), Vol 24(3), 
355-362.—Experimental data in rats suggest that en- 
hancement of methadone metabolism by phenobarbital 
(PB) pretreatment was responsible for increased biliary 
excretion of methadone. Metabolism studies in vitro, 
using hepatic microsomes from PB-treated Ss, suggest 
that PB pretreatment enhances the metabolism of 
methadone in vivo. (25 ref) 

11221. Rolls, E. T.; Kelly, P. H. & Shaw, S. С. (U 
Oxford, England) Noradrenaline, dopamine, and brain- 
stimulation reward. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Be- 
havior, 1974(Nov-Dcc), Vol 2(6), 735-740.—In 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 16 male Wistar albino and Lister 
hooded rats, attenuation of self-stimulation produced by 
blockade of noradrenaline receptors (phentolamine) or 
inhibition of noradrenaline synthesis (disulfiram) was 
associated with sedation (defined by decreased locomo- 
tor activity and decreased rearing). Attenuation of self- 
stimulation produced by blockade of dopamine receptors 
was associated with only minor sedation. Thus when 
both arousal and self-stimulation were measured, it was 
found that noradrenaline was less specifically involved in 
self-stimulation than dopamine. The noradrenergic 
theory of reward cannot be accepted until it is shown 
that noradrenaline has an effect on reward aspects of 
self-stimulation independently of its general effects on 
behavior measured here by locomotor activity and 
rearing. (48 ref}—Journal abstract. 

11222. Samson, Herman H. & Falk, John L. (Rutgers 
State U, New Brunswick) Ethanol and discriminative 
motor control: Effects on normal and dependent 
animals. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Noy—Dec), Vol 2(6), 791-801.—Examined the 
effects of ethanol in 4 male Holtzman albino rats using à 
task in which food pellets were made available if à 
manipulandum was held within a specified forceband for 
a fixed period of time. Following performance stabili 
tion, the effects of acute doses of ethanol (1, 2, 3, and 
g/kg) were determined. Ss were placed on a schedule, 
induced polydipsia regimen to produce chronic ethano! 
overdrinking, and the effects of additional acute doses 0 
ethanol upon the task were determined. After various 
periods of ethanol overdrinking, the effects of short-term 
(5-10 hrs) ethanol withdrawal upon the motor task were 
evaluated. Following 10 mo of chronic ethanol bu 
drinking, the effects of complete ethanol withdraw 
upon the motor task were examined. Prior to ш 
ethanol exposure, only doses that produced bloo 
ethanol levels above 120 mg/100 ml blood (3.5-4 g/kg) 
affected motor performance. Following chronic ешш 
overdrinking, blood levels of over 230 mg/100 ml bloo 
were needed to produce performance decrements, 
indicating the development of marked tolerance. Com 
Plete ethanol withdrawal disrupted performance for UP 
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to 72 hrs, which is similar to the time course noted in the period following shock termination. In addition, the | 
human alcoholic abstinence syndrome. (15 ref)—Journal topography of the behavior changed. The Ss treated with f 
abstract. 50 mg/kg of mescaline were initiall inactive and — 
11223. Samson, Herman H. & Falk, John L. (Rutgers unresponsive to shock. After a few ih 

State U, New Brunswick) Schedule-induced ethanol these Ss engaged in prolonged biting attacks while in a _ 
polydipsia: Enhancement by saccharin. Pharmacology, prone position. It is proposed that the higher dose of | 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), mescaline induced an experimental catatonia in which M j 
835-838.—Examined the effect on the ethanol intake of normal inhibitory mechanisms that control and limit | 
male Holtzman albino rats of adding sodium saccharin aggressive behavior were ineffective. (17 ref)—J/ournal be 
to a 5% ethanol solution. 13 Ss were maintained at 80% abstract. B 
of their free-feeding weight, in their home-cages with 11226. Schaefer, Gerald J.; Barrett, Robert J; 
either 5% ethanol, or 5% ethanol-.25% sodium Saccharin Sanders-Bush, Elaine & Vorhees, Charles V. (VA Hosp, 
as the only fluid available for 3 mo. 4 Ss were maintained Nashville, TN) p-Chloroamphetamine: Evidence against 
in cages with automatic food dispensers that provideda а serotonin mediated learning deficit in PKU. Pharma- - 


24-hr feeding regimen known to produce ethanol cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol f 


overdrinking. These Ss had 5% ethanol as their only 2(6), 7183-189.—In 4 experiments, offspring of Sprague- К 
available fluid for 1 mo, followed by the 5% etha- Dawley rats were injected subcutaneously with 5.0 — 


nol-.25% sodium saccharin mixture for 2 mo. No mg/kg of p-chloroamphetamine (PCA) or saline from. 2 : 
significant differences im ud treated with PCA showed 


ethanol intake were found 1-28 days of age. Group: 


between the 2 home-cage conditions. However, the hypoactivity in the open a : 
addition of saccharin in ji schedule-induced condition age when compared to Ss treated. With saline and _ 
mue a marked increase in ethanol intake. The facilitated avoidance in Y-maze acquisition at 57-61 days 
ome-cage Ss showed no sign of an abstinence syndrome of age. At 36 and 68 days of age, atthe timè О 
ue substitution of water for ethanol. In the schedule- behavioral seris Pone нр wae а S. 
induced group, severe tonic-clonic seizures occurred as а slightly or not at all. tow Nm i "old 
result of Бар withdrawal.—Journal abstract. Sir was reduced 23% and 35% in find fiiy ous 3 
11224. Sanghvi, I. S.; Singer, G.; Friedman, E. & after only a single treatment with PCA, suggesting А, 
Gershon, S. (New York U, Medical Ctr) Anorexigenic SHIT was reduced during the treatment pene 
effects of d-amphetamine and L-DOPA in the rat. days of age, 5HT turnover was also unaltered. бо tal 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1975(Jan-Feb), suggest that the behavioral effects nd ane kg E 
Vol 3(1), 81-86.— Compared the effect of amphetamine 5 Lese during à critical ө, d ol the ФЕ Ж 
and levodopa in 200 22-hr food- and water-deprived rather than a concurrent 5HT ming at еа > 
male white Sprague-Dawley rats. Amphetamine prod- behavioral testing Moreover, the e d A impai 
uced marked anorexia, and levodopa significantly with the concept {ШАК noona NS pros 
reduced food intake at 200 mg/kg. Fol lowing pretreat- learning ability and is the ыс] ще 
ment with RO 4-4602, a decarboxylase inhibitor, 100 phenylketonuria (0 ед (Eastern Virginia Medi- 
ШЕ kg of levodopa, a dose that did not significantly 11227. ) Effect of nicotine on response to 
affect eating, produced marked anorexia. The anorectic cal School, dud in the rat. European Journal of 
effect of both amphetamine and levodopa was antagon- frustrative non P Deo) Vol 290), 31 315,— Results E 


i i ‚1 ! 
Med by propranolol PEE E рог den Pare at to frustrative nonreward in bs AR ki 
cotine ^ 


anorectic effect of ап hetamine and levodopa. Haloper- PG n 
idol (.1 mg/kg) failed to prevent the ЕЕ due to double sre dines eased: = x mecs 
amphetamine but accentuated that due e prem saline rev! 

аце lo 


the administration of levodopa with or without р рек 11228 
PRESE lase ИШЕН in more than : re : azi 

A ecarbony ме E inm Biomedical Ve pra UE of loxapine on 
significant changes in 5-hydroxytryptamine ог norepe Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec) Vol. 


norepinephrine and dopamine neurons in feeding behav- : e а Ро 
ior i 8 Wistar albino rats under the influence of intrapere 
ior in the rat, (30 ref)—Journal abstract. @ d pis Ape: eig d fom. lepus 


11225. Sbordone, Robert J. Carder, Brooks. р 

California, Los ARIS Арс асе апі shock induced succinate. One single dose of the ove C са 
aggression іп rats. harmala Biochemistry & Behav- had a marked effect in depressing, а е р ас еер. 
ior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), Tri-182.—]n 2 expen- (PS within d an hr ing at 

ments a total of 66 male Spr e-Dawley rats Were Frequency and mean umien < s са 
treated with mescaline апа tested in а RE е affected. Synchro! sleep was On 
aggression situation. Low doses (10 mg) prolonge e slightly al 
bouts in Exp I bat nobit Exp ti The DER of the changes of wakefulness amoun 
fighting behavior for the Ss given this dose was like that ministr f the бта aye 
of controls. Doses of 50 m; g increased the duration of which disappeared in а 


the bouts and caused fighting to continue during à 5-min abstract. 
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11229. Schnell, R. C.; Prosser, T. D. & Miya, T. S. 
(Purdue U, School of Pharmacy & Pharmacal Sciences) 
Cadmium-induced potentiation of hexobarbital sleep 
time in rats. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(5) 528-529. 


© —Attempted to determine the minimum effective dose of 
^ cadmium required to potentiate drug response and the 
` peak time for this phenomenon. Cadmium was adminis- 
_ tered as the acetate salt to male Sprague-Dawley rats, 
» “while control rats received a volume-equivalent injection 
_ of saline. 8 control group rats and 33 rats who were 
—'administered varying doses of cadmium acetate were 
monitored. In Exp I, the minimum dosage required to 
rolong hexobarbital sleep time was 2.0 mg/kg. In Exp 
Il, the sleep times of all cadmium-dosed rats were 
- significantly prolonged when compared to controls. 
- Implications for the issue of cadmium as an industrial 

mm are discussed. It is concluded that, in any 
attempt to link contaminants with biological response 
and environmental exposure, the dose-response relation- 
ship between contaminant and specific biological 

changes must be established. (German summary)—R. S. 
Albin. 

11230. Schoenfeld, Ronald 1.; Neumeyer, John L.; 
Dafeldecker, William & Roffler-Tarlov, Suzanne. (Squibb 
Inst for Medical Research, Behavioral Pharmacology 
- Lab, Princeton, NJ) Comparison of structural and 
| stereoisomers of apomorphine on stereotyped sniffing 
behavior of the rat. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
975(Jan), Vol 30(1), 63-68.—Results of studies in male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats show that N-n-propylnora- 
pomorphine (NPA) was 35 times more potent than 
apomorphine (APO) іп producin stereotyped behavior. 
the effect of NPA was blocked by та Маа but 

unaltered by a-methyltyrosine pretreatment and was 
accompanied by a decrease in central dopamine turno- 
_ уег. It is concluded that the activity of APO and NPA 
appears to be primarily in the (-)-іѕотег and is 
iminished but not lost bs removal of either hydroxyl 
oup from the catechol ring system. (22 ref)— Journal 
tract. 
1123]. Schulz, Rudiger; Cartwright, Christine & 
Goldstein, Avram. (Stanford U) Reversibility of mor- 
_ Phine tolerance and dependence in guinea pig brain and 
myenteric plexus. Nature, 1974(Sep), Vol 251(5473), 
29-331].—Studied the pharmacological alterations oc- 
curring during morphine tolerance and dependence in 
the guinea P myenteric plexus and the central nervous 
etermined that they are completely reversi- 
ng abrupt withdrawal; sensitiv- 


system. The 
pport the likelihood of a 
derlying mechanism їп both nervous tissues. 
‘The subsensitivities and Supersensitivities accompanying 
. morphine tolerance also appeared to reverse themselves. 
E е ше view {и opiate tolerance and 

ce can disappear rapidh 
Uu ppi pidly and completely. (18 
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drug studies using EEG. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 670-672. 
—During a double-blind investigation of a new adaman- 
tane compound (LRCL-1148) for its possible central 
nervous system depressant effects, the 8 normal volun- 
teer Ss all showed more marked drowsiness and sleep in 
the 2nd EEG recording as compared with the Ist, The 
use of a strictly balanced design with placebo control 
showed that these EEG changes were not the result of 
drug administration but an order effect. (French summa- 


11233. Sebens, Jantiena B. & Korf, Jakob. Cyclic AMP 
in cerebrospinal fluid: ^ Accumulation following 
probenecid and  biogenic amines. Experimental 
Neurology, 1975(Feb), Vol 46(2), 333-344.—Determined 
levels of cyclic adenosine 3' 5’ -monophosphate (AMP) 
in rabbit cisternal cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) under a 
number of conditions. Ss were albino chinchillas and. 
mixed breed rabbits. Cyclic AMP in CSF was increased 
by probenecid (intraperitoneally); this increase was not 
influenced by tricyclic antidepressant drugs, haloperidol, 
isoprenaline, or levodopa. Cyclic AMP, administered 
intravenously, did not penetrate into CSF. Intracisternal- 
ly introduced noradrenaline, isoprenaline, dopamine, 
histamine, and intravenously injected isoprenaline all 
increased the CSF levels. Results indicate that cyclic 
AMP in the CSF is of central origin and is eliminated by 
a probenecid sensitive transport mechanism. (29 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

11234. Semmes, Josephine; Porter, Louis & Randolph, 
Mary C. (NIMH, Bethesda, MD) Further studies of 
anterior postcentral lesions in monkeys. Cortex, 
1974(Mar), Vol 10(1), 55-68.—Monkeys with unilateral 
ablation of the hand area in the postcentral gyrus 
opposite the hand tested are reported to be severely 
impaired in somesthetic discrimination tasks. Earlier 
investigations had revealed either moderate or no 
impairment following complete bilateral removal of the 
postcentral gyri. An attempt was made to reconcile i 
divergent findings by exploring factors which mij 
ameliorate the deficit! preoperative training on all tas! : 
à 6-mo recovery period, and complete or ИШ 
postcentral removals. None of these factors proved to be 
effective in lessening the severity of the impairment. Иш 
suggested that, in the earlier studies, the гергевеп АШЫ 
of the finger tips near the bottom of the posterior bank 0 
the central sulcus may have been spared.—R. Gu ү 

11235. Shearer, Donald E.; Fleming, Donovan Ё; 
Bigler, Erin D. & Wilson, Charles E. (VA нор 
Neuropsychology Research Lab, Salt Lake City, d 
Suppression of photically evoked after-discharge bu Hi 
ing following administration of anticonvulsants 
waking rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behawor 
1974(Nov—Dec), Vol 2(6), 839-842.—Examined tridion Я 
depakine, and dilantin with respect to their effect on 
occurrence of photically evoked after-discharge ( Tt 
bursting in 10 male, implanted Holtzman albino sit 
was observed that each of these anticonvulsants reliat y 
suppressed AD bursting, although tridione and depu. 
Were significantly more effective than was due 
Results are attributed to the locus of action of i 
anticonvulsants and suggest the usefulness of AD as 2 
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dex of the effectiveness of thalamically active drugs. 
0 ref)—/ 'ournal abstract. 

11236. Squire, Larry R. & Barondes, Samuel H. (U 
California, San Diego) Memory impairment during 
longed training in mice given inhibitors of cerebral 
protein synthesis. Brain Research, 1973, Vol 56, 215-225. 
-Unlike cycloheximide (CXM), isoCXM, which de- 
presses activity like CXM but does not inhibit cerebral 
rotein synthesis, had no effect on task acquisition by 
mice in a Deutsch Carousel. Studies of the effects of 

different doses of CXM on activity, cerebral protein 

synthesis, the acquisition effect, and memory 24 hrs after 
‘brief training tended to associate the acquisition effect 

ith inhibition of cerebral protein synthesis rather than 
“with side effects of CXM. Results suggest that impair- 
“ment in learning observed a few minutes after the 
beginning of prolonged training is due to inhibition of 
protein synthesis. Expression of normal memory may 
“depend on cerebral protein synthesis within minutes 
after the beginning of training.—Journal summary. 

11237. Stern, J. A.; Bremer, D. A. & McClure, J. 
(Behavior Research Lab, St Louis, MO) Analysis of eye 
"movements and blinks during reading: Effects of 
" Valium, Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 171-175. 

—Monitored visual search activity during reading in 18 
paid volunteer male undergraduates before and after a 
week long, double-blind regimen of Valium or placebo. 
Although Valium had little or no subjectively recogniza- 
ble effect on the Ss, computer analyses of electrooculo- 

grams did indicate significant changes in the Valium 
Lproup. Administration of Valium resulted in an increase 
2 in frequency of long fixation pauses, à general increase in 
- duration of fixations following a line shift, and a 
decrease in velocity of saccadic eye movements during 
Jine shifts. The specific changes identified were consist- 
ent with an overall decrease in material read in the 2nd 
Session in the Valium group.—Journal abstract. 
A 11238. Syme, Lesley A. & Syme, G. J. (U Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Group instability and the social 
т response to methamphetamine. Pharmacology, Biochem- 
F E & Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 851-854. 
_ —Investigated the effects of intraperitoneal methamphe- 
tamine on body contact and social distances in 14 stable 
familiar) and 14 unstable (unfamiliar) male New 

Zealand Black and White hooded rats. Althou there 
T Was no difference in body contact in the stable and 

| Unstable saline groups, methamphetamine reduced body 
LL Contact significantly more in the unstable group than it 

did for its stable counterpart. Methamphetamine had no 
“effect on social distance in the unstable group but 
1 decreased social distance in the stable group. roup 
Stability may therefore be not only esirable but 
ду рй if ће effects of drugs on social responses are 

be “meaningfully interpreted. (23 ref)—Journal 


- abstract. 
11239. Tang, Maisy & Falk, John L. (Rutgers State U) 
- Dilutional hyponatremia due to diazoxide-produced 
ра. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
A 975(Jan—Feb), Vol 3(1), 115-119.—In an experiment 
= With 28 male Holtzman rats, subcutaneous injection of 
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Dilutional hyponatremia was present, but not serum 
hyposmolality, owing to the increasing serum glucose 


and blood urea nitrogen. The mechanism by which i 


diazoxide produces a polydipsia even in the presence of 
an accumlating water load may illuminate the genesis of 
other pathophysiological dilutional states, (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11240. Thompson, Donald M. (Georgetown U, Medi- 
cal School) Repeated acquisition of response se- — 
quences: Effects of d-amphetamine and chlorproma- — | 
zine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, £ 
1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 741-746.—3 male White | 
Carneaux pigeons obtained food by making 4 responses 
on 3 keys in a specified sequence. All 3 keys were the... 
same color throughout the response sequence. Under the 
learning condition, the 4-response sequence was changed 
from session to session. After learning (within-session 
error reduction) had stabilized, this baseline of repeated — 
acquisition was used to assess the effects of varying doses — 
of dextroamphetamine and chlorpromazine. For com- — 
parison, the drug tests were also conducted under a 
performance con ition, in which the 4-response sequence 
was the same from session to session. Increases in tol 


errors and pausing were obtained at the largest dose of 
each drug under both the learning and performance 
conditions. Under the learning con ition, the error rate 
decreased across trials within each session, but the 
degree of negative acceleration was less in the dri 
the control sessions. In contrast, Ш 


pea ree ie $4 


than in the control sessions. (29 rel 'ournal abstract. ( 
11241. Tseng, Liang-Fu; Loh, Horace H. & Wel, Eddie 
T. (U California, San Francisco) Effects of clonidine on 


morphine withdrawal signs in the rat. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1975(Jan), Vol 30(1), 93-09. Studied 

e influence of clonidine on the naloxone-induced 
withdrawal signs, escape attempts, and preci itated | 
shakes in morphine-depe awley 


esca] 1 p 
pital anesthesia, precipitated shakes and ice-water-in- 
duced x б 
in \ i 
геа in morphine-implanted and in placebo- _ 
pellet-implanted Ss. 
in morphine 


tified with. particular 


REM and non-REM 


reference to F 5 


агохіе every 3 hrs for а total of 5 doses 1n 15 hrs з i 
produced a state of elevated drinking and antidiuresis loss is described in terms 9 AE nm pa | 
Tesulting in a massive, positive, self-imposed water load. waking and sleeping andin к 
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Ms 


_ kinds of insomnia: difficulty in fallin; 
- sleep, and early mornin awakening. 
_ these problems among older is cited. The role of 
various drugs (e.g., cannabis, LSD and other hallucino- 
_ Bens) in sleep is delineated, and the misuse of sleepin 
medications is documented. i i 


asleep, broken 
prevalence of 


Т" 


Monique & Berkaloff, André LSD 

of Pieris brassicae and consequences on the 

progeny. 1974(Sep), Vol 251(5473), 314-315. 

. —Studied 3 aute of Pieris brassicae to determine 

_ (һе effects of LSD treatment. It was found that progeny 

of LSD-treated parents d higher resistance to the 

— substance, and physiological effects were detectable even 
| Several generations after treatment. 

| 11244. Yehuda, Shlomo. (Bar-Ilan U, Ramat-Gan, 


organs in thermoregulation, aen: 
H 


temperature (15-0°С), the body temperature increased, 
г €ven if the 5 itself was kept at room tem rature (20°C), 


the hyperther- 
ni l posure to cold temperature 
and caused ап impairment of the tail’s thermal sensory 
creta abstract. 

1245. Yew, D. T.; Ho, A. К. & M. ; D. B. (Wa: 
‘State U, Medical School) Effect of eye eke 

retinal in the chick. Experientia, 1974, 
ied the role of the catecho- 


es 


summary) 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Russ) Farmakol iya i hee оу 1974(Jul-Aug), 


unctions, Under 
emotional stress, when all these functions change, 
seduxen significantly smoothed out the changes. (English 
summary)—A. G. Pook. 

11247. Zakusov, V. V. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst of Pharmacolo, h Moscow) [The influence 
of prolonged application tranquilizers and antide- 
pressants on the summational capacity of the central 
nervous system.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikolo; iva, 
1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 37(4), 389-390.— Studied the effects 
of diazepam, imipramine, and phthoracizine on the 
summation of impulses of the central nervous system in 
18 intact rabbits. Electrical stimulation was applied to | 
of the hind limbs, and the number of stimuli necessary to 
provoke a motor response was determined. The prepara- 
lions were introduced intravenously daily for 30 days. 
All 3 had a stimulating effect in small doses and a 
depressing effect in large doses, after both a single 
administration and rolonged administration. Diazepam 
and phthoracizine showed a more persistent effect than 
pa on the summation da riy бе: 8, 

rolonged period. (English summa. ‘A. С. Pook. 
5 11248. Penick, Harold. (New МОО Highlands U) 
Behavioral and biochemical consequences in methyl- 
mercury chloride toxicity. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 2(6), 709—713.—Assessed 
the developmental periods during which exposure to 
methylmercury chloride (MMC) would result in реп 
nent learning deficits in Holtzman albino rats. In 
addition, the mercury (Hg) content of the brain at HET 
different stages was measured. 280 offspring of | 
mothers were tested. Offspring (30 days of age) 0 
mothers ex] during gestation and offspring ex А 
directly to MMC for 9 days after weaning exhibited 
test learning deficits on a water escape T ro 
ese deficits persisted through a retest session 21 "i 
later. Biochemical analysis of brain Hg content indc E 
that Hg need not be present for these learning deficits 
occur.—Journal abstract. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
11249, Geza & Lanf, Siegnot. (U des 
Saarlandes, Zoologisches Inst, Saarbrücken, усеш 
[Territory choice of white mice under Farata 
conditions and in electrical fields.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fir 
Tierpsychologie, 1974(Apr), Vol 34(4), 337-344.—Stud 3 
territory choice of CF1 W68 SPF adult female mice in 


connected each of which was in a aitte 
electrical field. When the choice was amon; Par vals 
conditions (A), a step impulse field (10 Hz, 3500 


(B), and a d.c. бе (3500 V/m) (C), A was clearly 
Preferred for a nest site and usually B for a playground: 
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If the choice was among normal conditions, A, and B, 
normal conditions were preferred for the nest site and 
again B for the playground. If the step impulse field was 
reduced to 180 V/m, nest site and playground were 
found as frequently in the step impulse field as in the 
cage with normal conditions. Findings show that mice 
are able to differentiate between various electrical fields; 
however, olfactory orientation had greater effects than 
the electrical parameters.—English summary. 

11250. Barnett, S. A. & Walker, K. Z. (Australian 
National U, Canberra, ACT) Early stimulation, parental 
behavior, and the temperature of infant mice. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(6), 563-577. 
—Conducted experiments with wild house mice and 3 
inbred strains of mice (A2G/Tb, A/Tb, and C57BL/Tb) 
to examine the effects of early conditions of rearing on 
parental attention and on the heat exchanges of the 
infant mice. Results indicate that surface temperatures of 
wild and laboratory infant mice decreased after parental 
licking or loss of contact with the litter and increased on 
contact with the mother. Temperatures also increased 
rapidly if the mouse was held on the E's hand. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11251. Busnel, R.-G.; Busnel, M.-C. & Lehmann, A.- 
G. (CNRZ, Lab de Physiologie Acoustique, Jouy-en- 
Josas, France) Synergic effects of noise and stress on 
general behavior. Life Sciences, 1975(Jan), Vol 16(1), 
131-137.—Studied the effects on the behavior of C57 
and Swiss Rb albino male mice of noise associated with 
Ss’ swimming performances with weight attached to their 
tails. Results show that there was a reduction of the 
latency time prior to submersion even at intensities as 
low as 60 db, independent of the frequency, in the range 
of mouse auditory discrimination. Furthermore, there 
was an increase in central nervous system excitability, 
which appeared in the reduction of the immobile time 
before swimming and in the increased number of 
Seizures during the Ist 10 min of swimming. These last 
effects were linked with the frequency as well as with the 
intensity of the noise.—Journal abstract. 

11252. Ewer, R. F. & Wemmer, C. (U Ghana, Legon) 
The behaviour in captivity of the African civet, Civettic- 
tus civetta (Schreber). Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1974(Apr), Vol 34(4), 359-394. —Describes expressive 
movements, including an appeasement action and other 
behavior. Besides defensive and distress vocalizations, 
шге is a socially positive contact call and another 

elieved to be a female sex call. Comfort movements, 
Fane. micturition, defecation, scent markings, and 
the methods of killing prey are described. Eating of prey 
S normally from the head down. Strong smelling foods 
Tequently evoke scent-rubbing, the chin, neck, and 
shoulder being repeatedly rubbed along the food. The 
posture adopted by the female during mating is similar to 
that of the domestic cat. The development of the young 
is described, including defensive responses, play, and 
Ontogeny of prey capture. The female’s methods of 
Providing the young with solid food are described, 
including the fact that their rudimentary nature is 
са with a prolonged lactation period. The 
e 7 le significance of civet behavior in relation to the 

olution of more complex patterns of the Felidae is 
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discussed. 
summary. 

11253. Hidaka, Toshitaka. (Tokyo U of Agriculture & _ 
Technology, Lab of Biology, Japan) Logic of mating — 
behavior of lepidoptera. Annals of the New York _ 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 70-76.—Stress- — 
es that the comparative research method should be used _ 
to find a general logic by comparing the whole life of 
species with each other. That this approach enables 
workers to discern themes of evolution is illustrated by 
the study of mating ded in the butterfly and in the 
moth. The mating behavior of the butterfly begins with — 
an initial phase guided by a visual cue which requires 
zigzag flying patterns. The next phase—a confirmatory 
one—involves short-range olfaction. The final phase— 
contact chemical phase—results in species recognition 
via antennal contact with the female body. Omission of 1 
or 2 of these phases can still yield success. The mating _ 
behavior of moths is also detailed, resulting in a 
determination of the logic inherent in both sets of — 
behavior. Comparative studies thus elucidate the theme 
hidden by variations in nature.—R. S. Albin. 

11254. Hirsch, Jerry. (U Illinois) Nonadaptive tro- 
pisms and the evolution of behavior. Annals of the New — 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 84-88. 
—Focuses on a property of both animals and plants — 
from which an assessment of the evolutionary role of the — 
electromagnetic features of the environment сап be { 
made. Tropisms (oriented, forced, nonadaptive move- — 
ments) are exhibited by species under certain conditions 
of light, gravity, and electric and magnetic fields. 
Research is reported that eriam the notion of tropisms 
as both adaptive and nonadaptive behaviors. Abnormal 
situations readily make manifest such tendencies and 

rmit researchers to articulate the intrinsic architecture 
and dispositions of species. Tropisms are viewed as the 
expression of an interaction between the electromagnetic _ 
forces of the environment and the very organization of 
organisms, which comprises polarized assemblies of - 
polarized molecules —R. S. Albin. ? 

11255. Kaiser, Heinrich. (О Kóln, Zoologisches Inst, 
W Germany) [Behavioural patterns and temporial 
behaviour in the dragonfly Aeschna cyanea (Odonata).] _ 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Арг), Vol 
34(4), 398-429.—Reports on 10 yrs of observations of 
dragonflies in several locations. During feeding flights 
they hardly react to conspecifics which cross their path. 
Males that are ready to copulate fly in a patrol 
characterized by constant height, frequent hovering, 
fighting with other males, and attempts to mate with 
females. The frequency of hovering declines during the 
patrol and the other characteristics of patrol flights also. 
become less noticeable. In mating the male grasps the 
female from above and behind while flying and gets into 
a copulatory position. Copulation lasts about 2 hrs. 
Resting and basking postures are described. Eye cleaning 
is done with the forelegs during rest. Cleaning of wings 
and abdomen occurs in mid-flight, mainly as displa 
ment activity. There is no evidence of territoriality, 


the concept of temporal behavior is introduced. 
consists of intraspecific aggression which is not boum 
a limited area, but is time-dependent and causes . 


(German summary) (28 ref)]—Journal - 
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“temporal sharing of a certain area. (71 ref)—English 


11256. Keeton, William T. (Cornell U) The mystery of 
- pigeon homing. Scientific American, 1974(Dec), Vol 
23106), 96-107.—Describes several studies suggesting 
| that homing pigeons use both the position of the sun and 
magnetic information to determine the home direction. 
Inexperienced pigeons need both types of information, 
but experienced pigeons are probably able to weigh 
conflicting information. Vision is necessary for naviga- 
tion only during the final approach to the home loft. A 
- eommonly-found bias in initial bearings following 
release is related to the characteristics of the release site 
and not to some peculiarity of the birds. Other suggested 
- sources of information are discussed; several of these 
have not been supported by the data, and others need 
— further testing.—P. Tolin. 
11257. Losey, George S. (U Hawaii, Inst of Marine 
- Biology) Aspidontus taeniatus: Effects of increased 
_ abundance on cleaning symbiosis with notes on pe 
dispersion and A. filamentosis (Pisces, Blenniidae). 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Apr), Vol 34(4), 
-430-435.—Conducted field studies at Eniwetok Atoll 
from 1969 to 1972. A recent increase in the number of 
| Aspidontus taeniatus, an aggressive mimic of the cleaner 
fish. has not had any obvious effects on the cleaning 
- symbiosis involving the model species Labroides dimidia- 
tus and its hosts. The host species appear to discern the 
- mimic despite its close resemblance to the model. Pelagic 
- floating behavior by young A. taeniatus may provide 
maximal distribution of the mimics throughout the 
available habitats. This floating stage has apparently 
been described as A. filamentosus. (белеп summary) 
(15 ref)—Journal summary. 
... 11258. Lown, Bradley A. (State University Coll New 
ork, Buffalo) Effects of age on open-field vior of 
guinea pig. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
135(3), 1170.—A study of 21 male pigmented guinea pigs 
idicates that neonatal Ss aged T wks showed ja 
tivity than did the young adults aged 3 mo or mature 
adults aged 6 mo. This effect conflicts with other recent 
search indicating no developmental changes in activity 
in the guinea pig. 
„11259. Pribram, Karl Н. (Stanford U) The compara- 
tive psychology of communication: The issue of gram- 
mar and meaning. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 135-143.—Applies the 
methodology of comparative psychology to the study of 
grammar and meaning in the brains of primates. 
eaning is defined to include both reference and use 
. and can be of 2 kinds: the significant and the symbolic. 
| Grammar is considered as a form of logic, especially as it 
f sequential dependencies among 
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through a study of communication by linguistic speech, 
the study of the comparative psychology of the cognitive 
processes can proceed. (27 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

11260. Sackett, Gene P. (U Washington, Regional 
Primate Research Ctr) Sex differences in 
monkeys following varied rearing experiences. In R. C. 
Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. O. 
Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 da 

11261. Syme, Lesley A. (U Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Influence of age and sex on the behavior of 
rats deprived of the rearing response. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 35-39.—One compo- 
nent of “general activity"—Trearing on the hind leg- 
s—was restricted in 28 male and 26 female New Zealand 
Black and White rats both before (25 days) and after (50 
days) the development of this response. In contrast to 
Previous restriction studies, Ss were kept in groups and 
allowed free locomotor activity in the cage environment. 
After 8 wks, open-field testing showed that selective 
restriction decreased the frequency of rearing behavior, 
particularly unsupported rearing which requires physical 
Coordination and balance. Effects were greater for 
females (which usually rear more than males) and for Ss 
restricted at weaning (25 days).—Journal abstract. — 

11262. Wickler, W. (Max Planck Inst for Behavioral 
Physiology, Seewiesen, W Germany) Ethological analy- 
sis of convergent adaptation. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 65-69.—Notes 
that the main goal of ethology is to study the selective 
consequences of a given behavior. One way to discover 
the adaptive significance of a trait is to compare similar 
ones that have evolved сац in different groups 
of animals, thus studying convergent oe compara- 
tive behavior characteristics. Pair bonding in cichlid 
fishes, shrimps, and birds is described with reference to 
the intensity of attraction, the deges of exclusiveness, 
and the degree of synchronization between the partners. 
It is concluded that “pair bonding” and the resulting 
“monogamy” are functional terms that indicate similar 
adaptive traits but not necessarily similar causal mecha- 
nisms. That the same reasoning is applicable to the 
concept “aggression” is demonstrable by reference to the 
varying criteria used to define it: the form, result, oF 
content of behavior. The same result may, in аша 
animals, be the outcome of quite different et 
mechanisms. Aggression and bonding are but examples 
of behaviors that may have different meanings ап 
antecedents for different species.—. S. Albin. 
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11263. Anisman, Hymie & Wahlsten, Douglas. (Carle- 
ton U, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Response initiation 
and directionality as factors influencing avoidance 
Performance. Journal of Comparative & Physiolo, 
соу, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1119-1128.—Con' E 

3 experiments with a total of 234 male Holtzman ue е 
Results indicate that permitting Ss to run in either 0 i 
directions to avoid shock (any-way training) resulted id 
performance superior to that of I-way or 2-wa: A 
ance. In the any-way condition, Ss often selected ? 
bidirectional mode of responding. Exposure to signale 
inescapable shock enhanced avoidance in all avoidance 
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"modes. Any-way training enhanced subsequent 2-way 

‘avoidance to a greater extent than did 1-way training. 
C Results are interpreted in terms of the need to learn 
onses in avoidance training, role of 
avoidance behavior, and 


"avoidance performance. 
11264. Blanchard, R. J.; Kelley, if 
Ic. (U Hawaii) Defensive reactions and exploratory 
behavior in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
t Psychology. 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1129-1133.— Describes 
2 experiments with 20 male Wistar-derived and 16 male 
albino rats. Results indicate that forced preexposure to a 
“novel situation reduced subsequent latencies to leave the 
home cage and enter the novel situation (free-exploration 
> task). This finding and the finding of motivated flight 
"from a novel to a less novel situation indicate that novel 
situations produce a pattern of defensive reactions very 
"similar to those, elicited by fear stimuli. It is suggested 
T that reactions to novelty may be based largely—or 
entirely—on a fear mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

11265. Brooks, Charles I. (Wilson Coll) Primary 
frustration differences following brief partial-reinforce- 
ment acquisition under varying magnitudes of reward. 
"Animal Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 67-72. 
Reports 2 experiments with a total of 93 male albino 
rats. In Exp I, Ss which had received 6 partially 
C reinforced runway acquisition trials, with a reward 

Е magnitude of 60-sec access to wet mash on rewarded 
trials, showed less persistent responding over highly 
massed extinction trials than Ss which had received the 
Same acquisition schedule but reward magnitudes of 
either 1 or 10 45-mg pellets. In Exp Il, Ss which had 
Teceived 6 partially reinforced placements into ] com- 
partment of a 2-compartment box, with 60-sec access to 
mash on rewarded placements, jumped a hurdle faster to 
escape nonreward than Ss which had received the same 
Teward schedule but 10 45-mg pellets on rewarded trials. 
Data support a primary frustration analysis for reward- 
magnitude manipulations within brief partial-reinforce- 
— ment schedules.—Journal abstract. 
— 11266. Brown, Charles Н. & Rilling, Mark E. 

— (Michigan State U) Stimulus delay and the reduction of 

errors in the transfer of stimulus control. Animal 
"Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 21-27.—4 
j White Carneaux pigeons initially trained on a simultane- 
_ Ous discrimination of line orientation ((Stimulus 1, or SI) 

Were subsequently transferred to a wavelength discrimi- 
mation (S2). 3 transfer procedures were employed. The 
En transfer Ss were “abruptly” switched from SI to 
ES 2 dimension. The stimulus-compounding Ss Were 
ae on a compound stimulus consisting of S1 and 52 

oP ayed in superimposition prior to the presentation of 

alone. The stimulus-delay Ss were trained on a 
Compound stimulus in which the presentation of the S1 
олен was delayed for successively longer intervals 
E dem of a correct response to the preceding trial. 
© a us-delay Ss transferred by responding to S2 prior 
lo the presentation of 51 and the resulting formation of 
€ compound. Ss transferred by the stimulus-com- 
ONE and the abrupt-transfer procedures displayed 5 
E 0 times as many errors to the S2 dimension, 
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respectively, as Ss receiving the stimulus-delay proce- 
dure. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

. 11267. Brown, Robert Т. (U North Carolina, Wil- 
mington) Following and visual imprinting in ducklings 
across a wide age range. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 27-33.—20 Peking ducklings ranging 
in age from 20 to 125 hrs were exposed to a moving silent 
object in an open circular apparatus until a criterion of 
300 sec of following was met. All Ss met the criterion, 
and age did not correlate with the time required, In 
subsequent choice tests most Ss approached the imprint- 
ing object over a novel object, and age did not correlate 
with choice behavior, Results indicate that imprinting 
can occur over a fairly wide age range and that the 
traditional critical period for imprinting may, in part, be 
an artifact of laboratory methods. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11268. Capaldi, E. J. & Haggbloom, Steven J. (Purdue 
U) Response events as well as goal events as sources of 
animal memory. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 3(1), 1-10.—Notes that current approaches empha- 
size the control exercised over behavior by various 
internal stimuli arising from goal events such as reward | 
and nonreward. In contrast, certain earlier views | 
emphasized the behavioral control exercised by internal 
stimuli arising from responding. The purpose of the 
present 3 experiments was to determine whether stimuli 
arising both from goal events and from response events 
control instrumental behavior, and if so, how much 
behavioral control is exercised by each. In the 3 
experiments, a total of 156 male albino rats received 
ent in a runway either at a 24-hr 
both a 24-hr ITI and a 
30 min, or | hr), with 
at the shorter ITI. Results 
осей and response-produced 
behavior simultaneously. In 
found that at ITIs as long as 30 min, 
response-produced cues regulated responding about as 
strongly as goal Journal 


t е 
Mitra Cone, Al L. (Lynchburg Coll) Feeding time 


entrainment of activity and self-produced illumination 


change in a squirrel monkey. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
229, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 389-391.—Daily feeding 
time was changed or left the same for 4 20-day 
replications for 1 female squirrel monkey while quantify- 
ing tilt ty and number of illumination 


P Vn lysis indicates that 
/hr. Periodic regression analysis indica es that a 
ау к (23.5-24.6 hrs) 


statistically significant circadian cycle 
was ан for each replication. Significant Phase X 
Replication interactions verified that feeding time 
served as an effective entraining stimulus for the 2! 
dependent variables.—Journal abstract. ў 
11270. Cooper, Peter Н. & Trowill, Jay A. (U Denver) _ 
Wood gnawing preference in rats. Physiology & Behav- — 
ior, 1974(Dec), Vol 13(6), 845-847.—Results of testing 
male Simonson rats for ipee among P 
mahogany, oak, and pine for gnawing indicated s nA 
mahogany was the most preferred. Its use 1S frr 
suggested in future studies using wood gnawing as a- 


behavioral measure. 
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—— . 11271. Costanzo, D. J.; Henke, P. G. & Bosley, D. R. 
(Muskingum Coll) Reversal of visual discrimination 
"problem and differential frustration effects in dominant 
| апа submissive rats. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 49-52—Reports 2 experiments 
comparing performance in dominant and submissive 
male Wistar rats as determined by a food-competition 
procedure. The 48 Ss in Exp I were either trained to 
criterion or overtrained before being reversed on a visual 
_ discrimination task. Although the 2 groups did not differ 
significantly in learning the initial task, the dominant Ss 
were significantly slower on reversal than the submis- 
sives. Exp II, which utilized 26 Ss and a tandem runway, 
| Showed that when the reinforcer which maintained the 
Tunning response was not available in the Ist goalbox, 
submissive Ss responded with a greater increase in 
Т running speed in the 2nd runway than dominant Ss. 
Findings are discussed as reflecting motivational differ- 
ences between dominant and submissive rats.—Journal 
abstract. 

11272. Davis, Stephen F. & Ludvigson, H. Wayne. 
(Austin Peay State U) Differential conditioning as a 
function of exposure time to discriminative and nondis- 
criminative cues preceding response. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 385-388. 
—90 female albino Charles River rats received differen- 
| tial conditioning to large and small reward in a straight 

. runway. 3 groups were confined to startbox for 0, 2, or 8 
"sec prior to the opportunity to traverse the runway, with 
- по preresponse discriminative cues to signal reward 

magnitude until admission to the runway; 2 additional 
Broups received the discriminative cues for 2 or 8 sec 
while confined in the startbox. All Ss learned the 
discrimination, though the shai depression in perform- 
ance to the negative stimulus D found in certain other 
studies failed to appear. Discriminative cue presentation 
in the startbox did not influence performance. It is 
suggested that preresponse cues only influence a frustra- 
tive depression to S-, and that for unknown reasons such 
a depression failed to appear in this study. Startbox 
confinement depressed performance to both rewards, 


with longer durations Producing greater depressions. 
E Eod abstract. ED 


Пе li. ду, 


(Monmouth Coll) Observa- 
native avoidance in hooded 
Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 
periment with 50 Long-Evans 
е the aspects of an observational 
uent acquisition of an ob- 
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avoidances than the control groups. Exposure to the total 
tone-running sequence was found to be necessary for 
observational learning. Results are interpreted in terms 
of a sensory-sensory conditioning §model—Journal 
abstract. 

11274. Doleys, Daniel M. & Davidson, Robert $, (VA 
Hosp, Miami, FL) Repeated suppression and recovery 
of responding using response-produced electric Shock. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1259-1268, 
— Stabilized the responding of 3 female White Carneaux 
pigeons on a fixed ratio (FR) 60 schedule of reinforce- 
ment. Response-produced electric shock, contingent 
upon the 60th response in each ratio, was introduced and 
systematically increased until responding was totally 
suppressed. The electric shock was removed, then 
reintroduced following the recovery of responding, and 
removed again after total suppression. The relationship 
between increased intensity of the electric shock and rate 
of responding was observed to be nonlinear. At several 
junctures responding increased when the intensity of the 
electric FX grossi du The responding of each $ under 
selected intensities of electric shock differed duríng the 2 
periods when contingent electric shock was programed. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11275. Dücker, G.; Nuttebaum, N. & Schulze, I. (U 
Münster, Zoologisches Inst, W Germany) [The influence 
of aggression on learning and forgetting in the fighting 
fish Betta splendens (Pisces, Anabantoidei).] (Germ) 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7), 747-749.—Conducted 2 
experiments, using 20 Betta splendens in each, to 
determine whether aggression-specific stimulation had 
any influence on learning and retention of a simple color 
discrimination task. Stimulated Ss showed poorer results 
than control Ss in learning and retention.—English 


summary. 

11276. Etienne, Ariane S. (U Cambridge, England) 
Age variability shown by domestic chicks in se 
spatial tasks. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 50(1-2), 32 d 
signed chicks to age groups (3, 6, and 13-14 days) an 
trained them to locate a worm which disappeared into à 
tunnel or behind a screen. Ss from each age group we 
then tested on 1 of 3 tasks varying in complexity; the 
worm disappeared (a) into a tunnel and reappeared e 
the other side, (b) behind a screen located at one end o di 
tube, or (c) behind 1 of 2 screens located at opposite en : 
of the test area. Capture latencies and Ten 
rewarded trials were among the а ent varia Ms 
recorded. In the Ist condition visual discovery of the 
worm occurred most rapidly in the oldest Ss, while in he 
3rd condition the youngest chicks learned best to " © 
the correct choice. Results are discussed in terms of p af 
сш: response learning, and the соне viewpoint: 
(French summ 30 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

11277. Ett $ Ca Ridley, R. M. (Inst of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Visual discrimination 7 
the monkey: Distinguishing the incorrect responi: 
Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(D, 11-12, 
~ Trained 12 immature rhesus monkeys to learn 2 vis d 
discrimination tasks and the reversals of these РЕ 
under 2 conditions: (а) with the response panel (ог Dod 
food-box) locked after incorrect response and (b) " 
the panel (or lid) unlocked after incorrect ро 1 
Criterion was achieved more rapidly during Orig" 
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learning with the panel locked, but no significant 
difference was observed during reversal learning. It is 
suggested that improved performance resulted when the 
panel remained locked because either the outcome was 
more salient or because the incorrect response was more 
frustrating. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

11278. Gamzu, Elkan & Williams, David R. (Hoffman- 
La Roche, Nutley, NJ) The source of keypecking in 
autoshaping. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 3(1), 37-42.—Trained 12 male Silver King pigeons to 
step on a treadle to operate a grain hopper, under the 
control of an auditory stimulus. Subsequently, autoshap- 
ing consisted of pairing illumination of a response key 
with some of the subsequent tone presentations, rein- 
forcement occurring only after a treadle response. One 
control group did not have a treadle or a treadle- 
response requirement. A 2nd control group received 
random presentations of an illuminated key. Neither 
paired nor random key presentations had any effect on 
treadlepressing. However, the paired key groups showed 
acquisition of pecking to the key, while the random 
group did not. Data suggest that pecking in the 
autoshaping procedure is not profitably analyzed as part 
of an operant sequence; autoshaping та; involve a 
structuring of response repertoires that is independent of 
the effects of contingent reinforcement and shaping. 
Autoshaping seems to be governed by empirical tempo- 
ral laws akin to those of classical conditioning. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11279. Gormezano, I, & Coleman, S. R. (U Towa) 
Effects of partial reinforcement on conditioning, condi- 
tional probabilities, asymptotic performance, and ex- 
tinction of the rabbit’s nictitating membrane response. 
Pavlovian Journal of Biological Science, 1975(Jan-Mar), 
Vol 10(1), 13-22.—Investigated the classical condition- 
ing and extinction of the rabbit nictitating membrane 
response under 100% and 2 50% reinforcement condi- 
tions (50% equated total trials, and 50% equated 
reinforced trials) at average intertrial intervals of 30 and 
60 sec. It was found that (a) partial reinforcement 
reduced the rate of conditioning, but all grou, eventual- 
ly attained performance levels near 100%: ©) Ist-order 
ànd 2nd-order conditional probabilities following rein- 
forced and nonreinforced trials were virtually identical; 
ànd (c) no partial reinforcement extinction effect was 
Observed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11280. Hammond, Lynn J. & Harman, Joan. (Temple 
U) Shock escape vs food-rewarded running іп а 
Successive discrimination. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 593-596.— Trained 2 groups 
of 20 male Sprague-Dawley rats for 100 trials on a 
Successive discrimination in a runway where on half the 
trials nonreinforcement (S-) was preceded by an alley- 
Way cue of darkness or ambient lighting. One group of 

lungry rats received food as a reward on reinforcement 
Co trials; while the other group of unhungry rats were 
3 ocked in the same runway and reinforced on S+ trials 
ү. Shock termination in the goalbox, but nonreinforced 
Y 30 sec delay of shock termination on S- trials. Ss 
ud the appetitive training learned the discrimination 
ithin 20-30 trials, while those given aversive training 
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showed no evidence of forming a discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

11281. Herman, Louis M. (U Hawaii) Interference 
and auditory short-term memory in the bottlenosed 
dolphin. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 
3(1), 43-48.—Studied interference in auditory short-term 
memory in 1 female bottlenosed dolphin, using a delayed 
matching-to-sample task in 2 experiments. At each trial, 
1 of 2 sample sounds, chosen randomly, was rojected 
underwater for 4 sec and then, after a variable delay 
interval, both sounds were presented. A response to the 
sound matching the initial sample was reinforced. 
Correct matching was significantly reduced following 
short intervals between trials in combination with long 
delays after the sample (proactive interference), or when 
a near continuous irrelevant sound was inserted into the 
delay interval (retroactive interference), There was rapid 
habituation to interference if the irrelevant sound was 
short in duration relative to the delay interval. For both 
proactive and retroactive interference, the errors were 
predominantly responses to the sample sound appropri- 
ate to the prior trial rather than to the current trial, 
indicating that memory for the relative recency of events 
(temporal memory) was degraded by interference, When 
Шейбе was deleted or minimized, temporal memory 
remained nearly perfect over 30-sec delay intervals, the 
longest tested. The E AR of distinguishing between 
temporal memory ani nontemporal, or event, memory in 
different forms of the delayed matching task is emphasiz- 
ed.—Journal abstract. ) 

11282. Hurwitz, Harry M. (U Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) A note on the conditioned stimulus contro, er 
postshock responding. Bulletin of 1 sychonomic 
Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), t ist Trained female 
hooded rats to leverpress to avoid shock. Typically, Ss 
emitted a burst of lever responses whenever s ock 
occurred. Following 35 avoidance training sessions, Ss 
were occasionally presented with a tone (conditioned 
stimulus; CS) for 1 min before an unavoidable, inescapa- 
ble shock (unconditioned stimulus; UCS) was adminis- 
tered. Avoidance deteriorated dramatically during CS 
(conditioned suppression), but a burst of responses 
occurred on termination of CS-UCS. When was 

resented without UCS—the classical extinction proce- — - 
dure—avoidance rapidly recovered during CS, but the 
response burst made to the termination of ČS diminished 
ru gradually and as a function of the number of CS 
presentations.—Journal abstract. ; 

11283. Jackson, Patrick S. (U Cambridge, England) A 
method for measuring generalization of imprinting 
effects in young chicks. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological бла УА 1974(Dec), ol 87(6), 
10321037.— Describes 2 experiments, with a total of 180 — 
Ross chicks as Ss, in which an attempt was made to 
construct a continuum of imprinting stimuli, together 
with a new method, the "stationary wheel," of eim f 
approach tendencies in young chicks. Ss were imprinted - 
with 1 member of the continuum and either divi ed into - 
subgroups, each of which was tested on 1 value of the 
continuum (Exp 1), or tested on all values of the 
continuum (Exp Ш). Approach scores showed as nd 
cant decrement away from the training value St 
whichever end of the continuum chicks were trained. 


| Results show that the stationary wheel method yielded 
| replicable approach data without the disadvantages 
- inherent in the “arena-type” method of measurement. 
_ Analyses of a number of other measures, including peep 
_ calls, twitter calls, and approach orientation, are also 
-— discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
- . 11284. Kadden, Ronald M.; Schoenfeld, William N. & 
- Snapper, Arthur G. (Franklin Delano Roosevelt VA 
. Hosp, Montrose, NY) Aversive schedules with inde- 
probabilities of reinforcement for responding 
“апа not responding by rhesus monkeys: II. Without 
- signal. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
- ду, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1189-1197.—Manipulated 
independently the probabilities of aversive stimulus 
presentation given the occurrence or the nonocurrence of 
a leverpress response. 10 naive male rhesus monkeys 
| (Macaca mulatta) were divided into 5 groups, each group 
receiving a different sequence of the 2 probabilities and 
— thereby a different sequence of electric shock presenta- 
tion schedules ranging between avoidance and punish- 
ment. The schedules provided systematic control both of 
the amount of response facilitation that occurred when 
Tesponse-produced shocks were first introduced follow- 
ing avoidance training and of the postfacilitation 
response rate decline. When the probability of shock 
. presentation following a response was less than that for 
- not responding, scalloped response patterns occurred; 
when the relative shock probabilities were reversed, 


bipeak gene patterns were observed. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


and the stimuli produced 
tioned res 


eories of instrumental 
ed. (17 ref)-—Journal 


odoriferous coi 
tioned and nai 
13(2), 


Tats were either 
were subjected to 
uently placed in a 

for activity and 
shuttlebox which 
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significantly less time than controls in the odoriferous 
compartment of the shuttlebox. In addition, controls 
spent significantly more time in the odoriferous compart- 
ment than in the nonodoriferous compartment. Findin, 
suggest that odors generated by stressed rats do not have 
alarm pheromone properties.—Journal abstract 

11287. Klare, Warren F. (Syracuse U) Activity level 
changes preceding runway trials: An index of condi- 
tioned fear. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 26-28.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 24 male and 16 female Long-Evans 
hooded rats in which Ss were dropped into a shock 
runway from an enclosed chamber where activity was 
monitored. Those that received shock in the runway 
showed a reliable decline in activity, significantly 
correlated with a reliable rise in running speed. When 
extinction trials were widely spaced (Exp II), the activity- 
level measure accurately monitored both extinction and 
spontaneous recovery of fear. Results suggest the activity 
measure as a useful tool for investigation of fear in 
complex behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11288. Knutson, John F. & Schrader, Susan P. (U 
lowa) A concurrent assessment of schedule-induced 
aggression and schedule-induced polydipsia in the rat. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 16-20. 
—3 male hooded rats subjected to fixed interval (FI) 60- 
sec and FI 120-sec schedules of reinforcement were 
permitted concurrent access to a licking tube and a 
restrained target rat. While both polydipsia and attack 
occurred, polydipsia was the predominant schedule- 
induced behavior. When attack occurred, and the licking 
tube was also available, attack usually followed licking in 
the interreinforcement interval. Eliminating access to the 
target did not influence polydipsia, and removal of the 
licking tube did not affect the frequency of aggressive 
episodes.— Journal abstract. Til 

11289. Kop, Pieter F. (Katholieke Hogeschool, Е 
burg, Netherlands) Aversive schedules with independent 
probabilities of reinforcement for responding and fe 
responding by rhesus monkeys: I. With signal. Journal a 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(De0) = 
87(6), 1180-1188.—Applied 2 independent probabilities 
of electric shock presentation to 12 naive male Ee 
monkeys (Macaca mulatta) as the independent v 
defining schedules of aversive control: (a) the probati 7 
that a fixed signal period would end with a E. a 
specified response were made and (b) the ро, p 
that the fixed signal period would end with shock ! x 
specified response were not made. Systematic chang " 
the probability values generated several familiar “at e 
ules of aversive control, as well as several intermit Te 
procedures. Response rate tended to rise during tee 
signal period when the probability values were set 50 dun 
not responding was more likely to produce a shock ! di 
responding; response rate tended to fall during the ding 
period when the probabilities were set so that respon’ v 
was more likely to produce shock than not respon the 
Response patterning in time was also evident during a 
interval between signals when no consequences ber 
programmed. These characteristics of response patte 
ing reflected the changes in the 2 independent proba ie 
ly variables in ways that simple measures of respo 
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rate and shock rate alone did not. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11290. Kop, Pieter F.; Kadden, Ronald M. & 
Schoenfeld, William N. (Katholieke Hogeschool, Tilburg, 
Netherlands) Aversive schedules with independent 
probabilities of reinforcement for responding and not 
responding by rhesus monkeys: Ill. Recovery of avoid- 
ance baseline. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1198-1208.—Investi- 
gated the effect of prior response history on subsequent 
avoidance responding. In Exps I and П, using 12 and 10 
male rhesus monkeys that had served in previous 
experiments by the authors (see PA, Vol 53:Issue 6), P 
to 5 sequences of aversive stimulus presentation sched- 
ules provided a range from no responding to complete 
avoidance response recovery, Whether with or without 
signaled shock. Exp III, with 12 naive rhesus monkeys, 
demonstrated that the same range of avoidance response 
recovery could be obtained by the use of only se lected 
schedules rather than a prolonged sequence. These 
findings provide further support for the power of 2 
independent probability variables, governing reinforce- 
ment delivery for responding or nonresponding, for 
generating schedules of reinforcement. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11291. Leaton, R. N. (Dartmouth Coll) Long-term 
retention of the habituation of lick suppression in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1157-1164.—Conducted 5 experi- 
ments with a total of 97 naive male albino Holtzman 
rats. Retention of habituation of suppression of lickin, 
to the presentation of 2-sec pure tones was measured 7, 
21, and 42 days after an initial series of habituation- 
training sessions (10 trials/day for 4 days). No recovery 
was found after 7 or 21 days, and there was only slight 
recovery after 42 days. No group approached its initial 
level of responsiveness. Habituation produced by à 
single, 2-sec stimulus was retained for at least 30 days. 
Recovery did occur with changes in the frequency of the 
auditory stimulus or the modality of stimulus. Habitua- 
tion was insensitive to changes in the test environment 
other than the test stimulus itself. Habituation trans- 
ferred from the behavioral context associated wi 
nondrinking to that associated with drinking. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11292. Lee, C. T.; Wong, Paul T.-P, & Chen, Јамѕу. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U New York) Durable partial 
reinforcement effect and social dominance in two 
inbred mouse strains. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 400-402.—Investigated 
ш partial reinforcement effect (PRE) in a total of 10 
C57BL/10J (C57) and DBA/2J (DBA) inbred male mice 
in а straight runway. The PRE was obtained in both 
Strains and was sustained through extended extinction 
and continuously reinforced (CRF) reacquisition. 2 wks 
after the completion of the 2nd runway extinction test, 
Partial reinforcement (PRF) and CRF Ss of each strain 
Bere Le against each other in a tube а e 

5 won a significantly greater number of the 
Contests.—Journal pos o 
cu 1293. Linton, Leslie & Roberts, Albert E. (Catawba 
а ) Changes in unsignalled avoidance behavior 
Pre-shock CS is response-produced. Psychological 
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Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1251-1258.—Trained 6 
female hooded rats under a procedure in which signaled 
shock conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus 
(CS-UCS) was superimposed on unsignaled avoidance 
behavior. The UCS was delivered for /, sec for 3 Ss 
(Condition 1) and given for 1 sec to 3 Ss (Condition 2.) 
While the CS-UCS procedure was maintained, at 
different times during the session a response briefT 

produced the preshock CS. Blocks of sessions in wach 
the response-produced CS occurred in addition to 
CS-UCS were alternated with blocks of CS-UCS 
sessions without the response-produced CS. Under the 
CS-UCS procedure, avoidance in CS was enhanced for 
Ss in Condition 1 and was enhanced to a lesser degree 
during the response-produced CS. However, the CS 
controlled suppressed avoidance when followed by UCS 
and when response-produced.—Journal abstract. i 

11294. Lucas, Gary A. (U Missouri, Kansas City) The _ 


control of keypecks during automaintenance by prekey- _ 


peck omission training. ‘Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 33-36.—Measures of 3 white 
Carneaux pigeons’ prekeypecking (pecking in front of 
the response key) during automaintenance sessions with 
keypeck omission contingencies indicate that prekey- 
pecks occurred fr ently and were often followed by 

ain delivery. en the omission procedure was 
extended to prevent food delivery following any trial on 
which prekeypecks occurred within 2 in of the response 
key, keypecking was not maintained. Results suggest that 
the automaintenance keypeck is part of a sequence of 
approach behaviors, including prekeypecks. The persist- 
ence of keypecking during automaintenance Sc edules 
appears to result from the adventitious reinforcement of 

rekeypecks close to the response key, and the effective- 
ness of the omission procedure seems to depend upon the 
extent of the approach behaviors which result in 
omission. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

11295. Lyons, Joseph E.; Klipec, William D. & Siegel, 
Candy. (U Arizona) The effect of increasing the 
se rate in S, and S, on stimulus generalization 
and the peak shift. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 421-423.—A study of 6 naive 
adult Silver King pigeons shows that differentially 
increasing the response rate in both the first and second 
stimulus by changing from a multiple variable interval 
(VI) 5-, VI 5-min reinforcement to a multiple VI 1-, VI 3- 
min schedule produced a ees shift in 5 Ss. Results 
suggest that a change in reinforcement density independ- 
ent of a response rate reduction in the 2nd stimulus is a 
sufficient condition to produce the peak shift—Journal 
abstract. х 
11296. Mackintosh, N. J. (U Sussex, Lab of bes 

mental Psychology, Brighton, England) The psychology 
of animal learning. London, England: Academic Press, 
1974. xiv, 730 p. £8.—Presents а comprehensive and 
detailed treatment of the procedures, results, and _ 
interpretation of psychological studies of learning 1n 
animals, covering the original and latest ex riments and 
theories. Included are sections on classi ditioning, 


con 
instrumental learning, avoidance and punishment, con” 
trast effects, extinction, generalization, and discrimina 
tion learning. (89 ref) 
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11297. Martin, James T. & Schutz, Friedrich. (U 
Minnesota, St Paul) Arousal and temporal factors in 
imprinting in mallards. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1975(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 69-78.—Examined a number of 
factors affecting the learning processes in laboratory 
imprinting, using 80 mallard ducklings as Ss. 2 factors 
alone explained the degree to which Ss learned the 
characteristics of a given model: the length of exposure 
to the model and the endogenous arousal state of the 
duckling. A 3rd factor, the effect of muscular exertion, 
Was not significant. The characteristics of some models 
Were more rapidly learned than others, and the signifi- 
cance of this fact for biochemical studies of learning is 
discussed. In this study ease of learning coincided with 
innate preference, Suggesting the presence of a neural 
filtering mechanism in the duckling which alters the 
assimilation of information into the central nervous 
System and hence controls both innate preference and 
learnability, (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11298. McHose, James H. & Blackwell, David R. 
(Southern Illinois U) Performance in differential instru- 
mental conditioning as a function of the pattern of 
partial S+ reward. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 63-66.—In 2 experiments, a total of 
46 male albino rats received differential instrumental 


~ conditioning trials in a nonchoice brightness-discrimina- 


tion apparatus. In each experiment, roups differed with 
respect to the pattern о rewarded and nonrewarded 
positive stimulus (S+) trials. Response in S- was never 
reinforced. Results of both experiments indicate that the 

ttern of S+ reward events influenced S- response 
levels in a fashion consistent with expectations derived 
from stimulus-specificity theory —Journal abstract. 

11299. Mejta, Cheryl et al. (Bradley U) Methods of 
deconditioning avoidance: 11. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 11 -120. 

11300. Millard, W. J. & Woods, Paul J. (U Massachu- 
setts, Amherst) Frustrative nonrelief in instrumental 
escape conditioning. Animal Learnin & Behavior, 
.1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 28-32.—Examined the generality of 
the frustration effect in an aversive stimulus conditioning 

training and testing 40 male BHE rats ina 
double col -waterway escape conditioning apparatus. 
Experimental and control procedures analogous to 
_ appetitive conditioning experiments indicated that frus- 
trative nonrelief (i.e., reinforcement omission) in the Ist 
goal tank yielded significant increments in swimming 
Speed in the 2nd waterway, and that these increments in 
performance were dependent upon initial training with 
continuous relief (i.e., reinforcement) in the Ist 
tank. Extensions of the generality of the frustration effect 
Journal abstract. 


_ the escape training of neonatal and infant rats. Ви ег 
of the Psychonomic Society, | 44-B), 


297-399. Examined the effect 
on response competition (turning) and i 
Hane ue of a total of 42 d eds 
ys old. Ss were given 25 esca, training trials i 
Straight alley with .Ї, .2, or 4-ma 60-Hz ac neh cote 
motivating stimulus, Results indicate that the younger 
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the rat or the more intense the shock, the less likely 
escape training was to be completely effective, On 1 ma, 
only the 7-11 day old Ss showed an intrasession s 
increase, and on .4 ma, only the 11 day olds showed such 
an increase. The 7-11 day old Ss were also the only Ss to 
increase speed as shock intensity increased. Response 
competition decreased over training trials for all age 
groups on both .1 and .2 ma, but only the 5- and 7-day- 
old Ss showed such a decrease on 4 ma. For all age 
groups, however, response competition varied inversely 
with shock intensity.—Journal abstract. 

11302. Nageishi, Yasuhiro & Imada, Hiroshi, (Kwansei 
Gakuin U, Nishinomiya, Japan) Suppression of licking 
behavior in rats as a function of predictability of shock 
and probability of conditioned-stimulus-shock pairings. 
Journal of С rative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1165-1173.—In Exp I, the effects 
of various degrees of predictability of electric shock upon 
rats’ licking behavior were studied using 45 male albino 
rats. The basal rate of licking became progressively lower 
as un, redictability of shock increased. It was also found 
that $ could utilize “time” as a predictor of safety and 
danger. In Exp П, using 48 Ss, the relationship between 
conditioned emotional response (CER) and the probabil- 
ity of conditional stimulus (CS) being paired with shock 
was studied under the matched basal rate of licking by 
making all shocks predictable. The CER was 2 
increasing function of the probability of CS-shod 

irings. Results are discussed with reference to M. 
Seligman's (1969) safety-signal hypothesis and R. Де" 
corla's (1968) probabilistic theory. (19 ref)—Journa 
abstract. 

11303. Olson, Richard D.; May, James G. & Mo 
George D. (U ‘New Orleans) A reinterpretation E 
extinction in appetitive conditioning. Bulletin of ic 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4-B), 409-41 А 
—Compared the effects of response-independent des 
forcement and the withdrawal of гевропве-сойШ и 
reinforcement оп food rewarded barpressing rates in $ 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Neither the resultant — Ё 
es in response rate nor subsequent reacquisition а ҮШ 
ance were differentially affected. It is suggested fee 
traditional Tesponse-contingent reinforcement e 5 nly 
al was actually a mild form of punishment and tha Al 
the response-independent procedure validly represe 
extinction. —Journal abstract. Johns 

11304. Olton, David S. & Samuelson, Robert. (Jot 
Hopkins U) Decision making in the rat: Res d 
Choice and response-time measures of дсп ‘eal 
reversal learning. Journal of Comparative & Physio A 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1134-1147 ЕК 
water-deprived male albino rats in 6 оше E. 
-dark simultaneous discrimination reversals in à БИС 
Measurements were obtained of (а) the animal's c С) de 
(b) the time from the start box to the choice point, s 
time in the choice point, and (d) the time from the he: ats 
point to the water spout at the end of the arm. tor of 
indicate that Tesponse times were a reliable indic 
discrimination reversal learning and that the ae 
tion process was composed of separate prechoice, ^ n 
and Postchoice components. (20 ref)—Journal abstrair 

11305. Pavlik, W. B. & Collier, Alexis C. (Viren 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) An analysis of “sign 
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double-alternation patterning” in the rat. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 73-75.—7 
male hooded rats were given training with double 
alternation of rewards and nonrewards in which the Ist 
reward or nonreward of each pair occurred in a black 
runway and the 2nd in a white runway. Ss developed fast 
running on rewarded trials in both runways and slow 
running on nonrewarded trials in both runways—sig- 
naled double alternation patterning. A subsequent shift 
in the reinforcement schedule produced a period of 
reversed patterning—slow on rewarded trials and fast on 
nonrewarded trials. Results are consistent with a com- 
pound stimulus discrimination interpretation of signaled 
double-alternation patterning rather than with a selective 
memory-retrieval explanation.—Journal abstract. 

11306. Rosenberg, Jordan. (California State U, Hay- 
ward) Reinforcement probability and concurrent oper- 
ants. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 
4(6), 582-584.— Tested the maximizing principle which 
suggests that when reinforcements for concurrent oper- 
ants are programed by independent variable-interval 
schedules of reinforcement, the relative response rate 
obtained for each operant will approximate the relative 
reinforcement rate for that operant. This relationship, 
called matching, appears to be a necessary consequence 
of a maximizing principle which states that the operant 
emitted is the one having the momentarily greater 
reinforcement probability. To test the maximizin 
principle rats were trained to respond on either | of 
levers. Whether a leverpress was reinforced was governed 
by a random rocess having a constant reinforcement 
japati which was not necessarily the same for the 2 
evers. After a few sessions’ exposure, responding 
occurred nearly exclusively to the lever having the 
greater reinforcement probability as predicted by the 
maximizing principle.—Journal abstract. 

11307. Russo, Dane. (U South Carolina, Spartanburg) 
4 Transfer of persistence in the domestic chick: Effects of 
imprinting experiences on later instrumental responses. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol 4(4- 
B), 381-384.  Investigated the effects of obstructed and 
unobstructed imprinting approach on subsequent instru- 
Mental responding. 4 groups of domestic chicks 
(N = 34), in 2 separate replications, received imprinting 
ог control treatment during the Ist wk of life and later 
mane a food-motivated running response in a runway 
or continuous reward. Runway acquisition results reveal 
| No significant differences between imprinting, imprinting 
shock, shock control, and handling control Ss. However, 
Significantly different patterns of persistence across 
&roups and replications were evident during runway 
но, Results are explained in terms of a counter- 
р шы notion of response persistence.—Journal 

.11308. Shafer, Scott W. & Stephens, Mark W. 
(Pittsburgh Child Guidance Ctr, PA) Emotionality, 
E nditioned helplessness, and escape conditioning. 
Е Z3ychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1051—1056. 

or amined the role of emotionality in mediating 
i tioned helplessness by comparing the performance 
Qi handled (low emotionality) and 16 nonhandled 
| a Eh emotionality) litters of Purdue-Wistar rats, half of 
| Broup having had prior experience with inescapable 
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shock (conditioned helplessness) and half without such — — 
experience оп a task requiring escape from shock, —— 
Generalization of helplessness effects was tested by — 
subsequently testing Ss in a 2-way shuttle box with a 
loud escapable buzzer as the unconditioned stimulus. 
Differences in activity level in the absence of an aversive 
stimulus were measured later. Prior experience with 
inescapable shock did inhibit performance on the shock- 
escape task but emotionality did not, and emotionality 
differences did not interact with prior experience with 
inescapable shock. Emotionality affected shuttle-box 
performance, but conditioned helplessness did not. 
Activity level was reduced significantly by the condi- 
tioned helplessness experience, but was marginally 
related to emotionality —Journal abstract. | 
11309. Siegel, Shepard. (McMaster U, Hamilton, — | 
Ontario, Canada) Flavor and "learned 
safety.” Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(0ес), Vol 87(6), 1073-1 2.—Conducted 3 
experiments with a total of 131 male Wistar rats. Results 
indicate that (a) a single preexposure to a distinctive 
flavor resulted in both a retardation of aversion learning 
(f the flavor was later paired with toxicosis) and a 
preference for this flavor (if the flavor was not paired 
with toxicosis); (b) preexposure-induced preferences 
were retained over a 24-day period and were not 
attributable to thirst reduction consequent upon inges- 
tion; and (c) Ss evidenced a preference for a preex| 
solution by subsequently ingesting relatively peat 
amounts of this solution when it was the only luid 
available (as well as by choosing it over an alternative, 
simultaneously available solution). Results are discussed 
in terms of a “learned safety” interpretation of the 
deleterious effects of flavor preexposure on flavor- 
aversion learning. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11310. Solomon, Paul R.; Lohr, A. Craig & Moore, 
John W. (U Massachusetts, Amherst) Latent inhibition 
of the rabbit's nictitating membrane response: Summa- 
tion tests for active inhibition as a function of number 
of CS res. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 557-559.—64 New Zealand rabbits 
received classical conditioning of the nictitating mem- 
brane response to a light as a conditioned stimulus. 
Experimental Ss then received 18, 36, 118, or 354 
nonreinforced tone presentations followed by summa- — 
tion tests for active inhibition in which the tone was 
compounded with the light. Control Ss sat restrained in 
the conditioning chambers for periods of time corre- 
nding to the experimental Ss but did not experience 
(6 tone between initial conditioning to the light and the — 
summation test phase. The degree to which addition об 
the tone depressed conditioned responding to the light — 
was essentially the same for experimental and contro — 
groups, thereby negating the possibility that the tone — 
sed active or conditioned inhibitory properties. 
—Journal abstract. 
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for the Ist 30 days while the 2nd did not. Ss with water 
available initially showed more reinforced barpresses, 
but by the end of the 2nd wk Ss with no water available 
demonstrated superior performance. After the initial 30 
days the conditions of availability of water were 
reversed. Ss with water available consistently received 
fewer reinforcements for the remaining 28 days of the 
experiment. Also, they consumed far less water than did 
the group which had water available during the initial 30 
days. Results are discussed in terms of schedule-induced 
lydipsia.—Journal abstract. 

11312. Stevens, David A. (Clark U) Determination of 
stimuli “neutral” with respect to generalization from 
horizontal-vertical stripes discrimination. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 564-566.—To 
determine stimuli with which there would be no 
differential generalization when used in transfer tests, 10 
male Charles River CD rats learned a successive 
vertical-horizontal stripe discrimination and were then 
tested for generalization with the following stimuli: 4-cell 
checkerboard, lattice, and 8 sets of stripes ranging in 
slope from 10-80°. There was no differential generaliza- 
tion with the checkerboard, but there was generalization 
from horizontal stripes to the lattice. Interpolation from 
prose to stripes of 40* and 50? slopes indicated that 
with a slope of 42.9? there would be equal generalization 
from the horizontal and vertical standards.—Journal 
abstract. 

11313. Svendsrod, Rolf & Ursin, Holger. (Norsk 
Gallup Inst, Oslo, Norway) A factor-analytic study of 
the acquisition of a conditioned emotional response in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1174-1179.—Analyzed data from 
30 male Móll-Wistar albino rats on a fixed-ratio 15 
schedule of reinforcement for food acquiring a condi- 
tioned emotional response (CER). Factor 1 re resented 
the conditioning process; Factor 2 was believed to 
тергезеп! the orienting response. The 2nd factor had high 
loadings on the early trials and a gradually decreasing 
loading for later trials. The shape of the curve of factor 
- loadings over trials indicates that there was initial 
. Sensitization (including dishabituation) and then habitu- 

ation of the orienting response as the CER was acquired. 
- Data from prehabituation and Changes in stimulus 

Conditions confirms that Factor 2 represented the 
orienting response. 2 independent processes appear to be 
. involved during CER learning: the orienting response 
and the ordinary CER acquisition—Journal abstract. 
11314. Terrace, H. S.; J.; Farrell, L. & 
Baldock, M. D. (Columbia U) Temporal factors influ- 
. .encing the acquisition and maintenance of an auto- 
_ Shaped  keypeck. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 53-62. Describes 2 experiments 
with a total of 132 male white Carneaux pigeons. Food- 
deprived Ss were Biven brief meals of grain following the 
bm of a light ona response key. Pecking the ke 
{ onsequence; vi i 
п eels oy all Se pecked the lighted 
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short intertrial intervals. During steady state perform- 
ance, the value of 2 measures of response strength—rate 
and probability of responding—increased as a function 
of the duration of the intertrial interval. (30 ref) Journal 
abstract. 

11315. Thorpe, W. H. (U Cambridge, England) Б 
there a comparative psychology? The relevance of 
inherited and acquired constraints in the action pat- 
terns and perceptions of animals. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 89-112, 
—Affirms the existence of comparative psychology, with 
the following qualifications. The mere comparison of the 
behavior of an animal with that of a human, in a 
problem situation of the type primarily designed to test 
the responses of a human being, does not constitute an 
experiment in comparative psychology. It is necessary to 
first study in detail the sensory capacities, movement 
patterns, drive states, and hormonal influences under 
which the experimental animal normally operates. The 
way in which inherited constitution and early experience 
interact to produce restraints that act upon and direct 
learning capacities (ie. the normal habitat, normal 
behavior, and the natural choice situation usually 
encountered) must be studied. 2 sorts of patterns and 
learning, motoric and perceptual, are used to elucidate 
these concepts. Imprinting is one sort of perceptual 
organization that affects крк behavior, thus 
demonstrating the inseparability of motor and perceptu- 
al patterns. (28 ref)—R. S. Albin. 7 

11316. Vestal, Bedford M. (Oklahoma City Zoo, 
Animal Research Ctr, OK) Development 74 te ino 

response (animal hypnosis) in Ы f 
эма cr eie Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 3(1), 11-15.—Found immobility Tei 
ses (animal hypnosis) to restraint in a study with 25 
prairie and 196 white-footed deermice. Ss were teste 
cross-sectionally at ages ranging from 11 to 22 days 225 
as adults (60 days) Responses in prairie dd 1 
appeared at 13 days of age and, by 20 days, WP 
increased to approximately adult levels of incidence. 
white-footed mice, responses only occurred between a 
and 18 days and as adults. Response incidence Es 
higher in juvenile prairie mice than in white-footed m 2 
while adults of the 2 species were not different. e: 
concluded that the developmental pattern of he the 
sponse in prairie mice is similar to that in birds, pU 
white-footed mice pattern is different from 0 
reported. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. " 

PIS. Walker, Jeanne; Williams, Sharon & Martin; 
R. Chris. (U Missouri, Kansas City) The effects of зок” 
interaction upon persistence of self-punitive bena re 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Oct), Vol A 
В), 423-425.—Trained 82 Holtzman-derived male гав 5 
escape shock in a straight runway prior to instituti ct 
punishment conditions in an attempt to assess E. 3 
of the presence of another S upon the rsistence О 135 
punitive behavior. All rats first received the usua iod 
Shock escape training trials. Then, during extinction 
when no shock was present in the goalbox or startbow 
were put into 1 of 4 groups: punished, nonpunis er 
punished with a naive S, and punished with em 5 
punished S. Results show that punishment produced S 
punitive behavior and that the presence of anothe 
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decreased the number of trials a punished 5 would 
perform. The presence of a naive S had more effect than 
the presence of a trained S. Results are discussed in 
terms of generalization decrement, social interaction, 
end fear.—Journal abstract. 

11318. White, K. Geoffrey. (Victoria U Wellington, 
New Zealand) Temporal integration in the pigeon. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 65(3), 
431-444.—Examined temporal integration in 6 adult 
pigeons in the context of a procedure which required the 
$ to integrate information from successively presented 
stimuli in order to make a correct choice. If 2 previous 
stimuli presented successively on the center key of 3 
response keys were the same, a response to the left key 
was reinforced, whereas if they were different, a right- 
key response was reinforced. Thus, a correct response 
could only be made on the basis of abstracting a 
relationship between temporally separated stimuli. Re- 
sults show that not only were the Ss able to integrate 
temporally, but also, their ability to do so decreased as 
the blackout interval separating the successive stimuli 
was increased. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11319. Williams, Ben A. (U California, San Diego) 
The role of local interactions in behavioral 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 
543-545.—In a study with 6 mixed-breed pigeons, typical 
behavioral contrast effects were obtained using a 
multiple variable-interval (VI) extinction schedule of 
reinforcement. Response rate was higher, however, 
during VI components preceded by a VI component 
than during а VI component preceded by extinction. 
This effect, contrary to previous findings concerning 
ыш effects, challenges recent шеше of 
behavioral contrast derived from the literature on 
autoshaping.—Journal abstract. 

11320. Wood, Keith A. & Willis, Richard D. (U 
Florida) Reinforcer and ratio requirement effects in 
concurrent fixed-interval fixed-ratio schedules. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 4(6), 541-943. 
—In an experiment with 2 male Long-Evans hooded 
rats, the fixed-ratio requirement was varied in concurrent 
fixed-interval-fixed-ratio (FI-FR) schedules. FR re- 
sponding was reinforced by food. In different hases, FI 
responding was reinforced by food and water. There was 
àn inverted U relationship between the ratio requirement 
and ratio response rates. There was а direct relation 
between the ratio requirement and interval response 
rates when both responses were reinforced with food, but 
only minimal relational effects when the reinforcers were 
different. The role of reinforcers in concurrent schedules 
merits detailed study —Journal abstract. Я 

11321. Wyrwicka, Wanda. (О California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) The sensory nature of reward in 
instrumental behavior. Pavlovian Journal of Biological 
Science, 1975(Jan-Mar), Vol 101), 23-51. Presents а 
“hon, in which improvement in the sensory state, OF 

etter-being,” achieved either through obtaining desira- 
ae Sensations or through escaping undesirable sensa- 
ions s considered the essential value which maintains 
pa trumental behavior. This value may vary depending 
салад, factors as the intensity of the stimulus-producing 
chaations, the effects of its previous occurrence, and 

anges in the internal and external environment. 
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Methods of evaluating sensory “better-being” by means 
of measuring instrumental, autonomic, and EEG respon- 
ses are discussed. (108 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11322. Anzenberger, Gustl. (Max-Planck-Inst für 
Verhaltensphysiologie, Seewiesen, W Germany) [The 
first appearance of sex-specific parts in duetting young 
Trachyphonus d'arnaudii emini.] (Germ) Zeitschrift E 
Tierpsychologie, оро. Vol 34(4), 395-397.—De- 
scribes calls of youn; bets of both sexes raised in 
captivity. During the first months of life they produced 
exclusively male calls. The young females could, there- 
fore, not ized acoustically. Siblings of the same 
brood failed to duet with each other even after a youn 
female had answered a strange male several times with — 
her sex-specific song. It is suggested that this mechanism 


might have significance as an incest barrier.—English ——.— 


summary. 

11323. Barash, David P. (U Washington) Behavioral 
individuality in the Cichlid fish, Tilapia mossambica. 
Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 197-202.—E- 
valuated and demonstrated behavioral individuality with 
regard to courtship and aggression among 7 males of the 
Cichlid fish, Tilapia mossambica, and their male off- 

ring. Individuals fell into natural categories within 


which behavioral differences were not apparent, suggest- . | р 


ing a behavioral pol orphism. These categories appear 
to represent heritable discontinuities; possible ways in 
which these polymorphisms are maintained are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. alae 
11324. Brain, Paul & Poole, Angela. (University Coll 
Swansea, Wales) Some studies on the use of "standard 
'' in intermale testing in TT albino 
mice. Behaviour, 1974, Vol 50(1-2), 100—110.—A gonisti- 
cally naive, 40-day-old male mice were used as "standard 
opponents” in 3 experiments on aggression. Exp I 
matched castrated against intact males, Exp II evaluated 
the effects of previous fighting experience, and Exp Ш 
controlled for previous exposure to the fighting arena. It 
was found that castrated standard opponents were less 


effective in eliciting fighting than intact Ss, that aggres- —— 


sive behavior exhibited the oe таи between 
the Ist and 2nd fights, and that familiarization with the 
fighting area did not affect measures of aggressive 
behavior. The advantages of the standard opponent | 
аш for research on aggression аге discussed. - 


(Frenc! summary) (21 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 


(University Coll Swansea, South 


Paul. 


Wales) What does individual housing mean to a mouse? 
Life Sciences, 1975(Jan), Vol 16(2), 187-200.—Reviews 
recent studies relating the effects of isolation and group 
housing to behavior, рчс, 


and neurochemistry in 
elates these accounts to 
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_ stress syndrome," it is concluded that, in terms of 
| adrenal function, there is little evidence that isolation per 
_ ве constitutes a stress in rats and mice. It should be noted 
that the wild progenitor of the laboratory strains of 
house mouse often appears to evidence territoriality. The 
view is advanced that the isolated condition in male mice 
may result in changes characteristic of territorial domi- 
nance. This may represent a mechanism for inducing 
social or territorial stability in this species. It appears 
that experiments involving physical isolation in laborato- 

rodents are unlikely to provide good models for the 
effects of social deprivation in man. (144 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11326. D'Souza, Frances & Martin, Robert D. (Zoo- 
logical Society of London, Wellcome Inst of Compara- 

"tive Physiology, England) Maternal behaviour and the 

effects of stress in tree shrews. Nature, 1974(Sep), Vol 

251(5473), 309-311.—Observed the suckling behavior of 
| 3 tree shrew species in the subfamily Tupaiinae. Some of 
the laboratory findings indicate that 2 of the species 
exhibit 48-hr suckling intervals while rearing their young 
in separate nest-boxes. The milk given by the mother is 
high in protein, caloric density, and fat caloric content. 
Each suckling visit by the mother is short, and althou 
the amount of milk given increases with the infant’s body 
size, the duration of the visit decreases. Tests made to 
determine what conditions would affect maternal behav- 
ior revealed that sudden loud noises produced marked 
disruption in the suckling patterns, while removing the 
infants from the nest-box between suckling periods 
produced no effect. it is concluded that the 48-hr 
suckling rhythm is typical of several members of the 
Tupaiinae maintained under relatively stress-free condi- 
tions. (17 ref)—A. de la Haba. 

11327. Davis, Roger E. & Pilotte, Nancy J. (U 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst, Neurosciences 
Lab) Attraction to conspecific and nonconspecific 
Chemical stimuli in male and female Macropodus 
- opercularis (Teleostei, Anabantoidei). Behavioral Biolo- 
Ду, 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 191-196.—9 male and 9 female 
socially isolated Macropodus opercularis showed a dis- 
tinct approach response to water taken from the tank of 
a conspecific individual or a nonconspecific, Trichogaster 
trichopterus, but not to water from a tank without fish. It 
is proposed that these species produce chemical stimuli 
- which are attractive to M. opercularis. Approach frequen- 

cy and the total duration of approach during a 10-min 
регіо of stimulation varied with the Species and the sex 
of the stimulus fish but not with the sex of the S. Ss 
responded most frequently to the conspecific male and 
nonconspecific female stimuli and least to the noncon- 
_ specific male stimuli—Journal abstract, 
11328. Dunbar, R. I. & Dunbar, Patsy. (U Bristol, 
. England) Behaviour related to birth in wild Gelada 
_ baboons ithecus gelada). Behaviour, 1974, Vol 
50(1-2), 185-191.—Describes behavior during and after 
parturition in free-living baboons in the Simien Moun- 
tains National Park, Ethiopia. One female was observed 
ving birth while 3 others were observed within a few 
ours of parturition. The observed birth occurred when 
the. female suddenly stood up in a half crouching 
position, uttered a staccato cough and gave birth, the 
neonate falling to the ground beneath her. Discussion 
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concerns the similarity of baboon mother-neonate 
interactions to those observed in other old world 
monkeys. (German summary)— S. R. Goldstein, 

11329. Dyer, David P. & Southwick, Charles H, (Johns 
Hopkins U, School of Hygiene & Public Health) A 
possible sensitive period for juvenile socialization in 
mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Dec), Vol 12(4), 551-558, 
— Provided juvenile male CFW mice with 3 days of 
social experience with male partners of the same age and 
treatment group as themselves. They were isolated at all 
other times between weaning (2| days of age) and 
adulthood (42 days of age). When the Ss were tested at 
42-47 days of age, it was found that those which had 
received social experience at 27-30 and 30-33 days of 
age showed less wounding and a greater tendency to 
sleep together than Ss which had received an equal 
amount of social experience at an earlier or later age. 
—Journal abstract. 

11330. Epple, Gisela. (U Pennsylvania, Monell Chem- 
ical Senses Ctr) Olfactory communication in South 
American primates. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237, 261—278.—Reviews Te- 
search on chemical communication in 2 species of 
marmoset monkeys. Messages facilitating the identifica- 
tion of species, of sex, of the individual, of reproductive 
condition, of social status, and of aggressive behavior are 
discussed. The results of experiments pertaining to these — 
various messages are summarized. It is concluded that 
many neotropical primates use chemical signals к 
conflicts between members of the same social group m ] 
in intergroup encounters. The control of intraspeci М i 
aggression is considered to be the most importani 
function of chemical signals in South American pr 
mates. (56 ref)—R. S. Albin. eis 5 

11331. Erwin, J. & Mitchell, G. (U California; Darii | 
Initial heterosexual behavior of adolescent rhesu 
monkeys (Macaca mulatta). Archives of Sexual Berai 
1975(Jan), Vol 4(1), 97-104.—Describes the Ist € 
sexual encounters of 12 3-yr-old rhesus monkeys, d 
each sex. The Ss were ali laboratory-born and y 
reared in wire cages for the 1st 8 mo of life, accomp ы 
only by their mothers. After these animals were a i 
each was placed in a cage with another animal o 
same age and sex. The pairs formed in this way г eer 
intact until the animals were 2 yrs old. When Веси bit 
al dyads were formed, some of the Ss attacked di ‘Ke 
the animal with which they had been paired, whi s ad 
members of other pairs established almost uns wat 
rapport as evidenced by mutual grooming anda range 
sexual behavior. The initial sexual interactions О trate 
pairs were uncoordinated, but all eventually ee d 
€d qualitatively species-typical patterns of sexual od 
ior. Despite their immaturity, 2 of these pairs oth ( 
in producing offspring, both of which were healt у. 
ref)—Journal abstract. E —2 

11332. Evans, Roger M. (U Manitoba, УШ 
Canada) Responsiveness of young herring gulls to Tet 
“mew” calls. Auk, 1975(Jan), Vol 92(1), TEE ae 
ed preferences of young herring gulls for mew a tive 
3 other gull species. Results suggest that à ТАРО 
radiation of the parent-young acoustical com e tive 
system in this group has occurred largely by adap 
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variations in the calls of the adults relative to the more 
stable response tendencies of the young. 

11333. Flandera, V. & Nováková, V. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst of Physiology, Prague) Effect 
of mother on the development o! aggressive behavior in 
rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 
49-54,—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 81 male 
Wistar rats and 64 rat pups. It was found that 23-day-old 
Ss that were offspring of aggressive parents attacked 
mice, They killed them, however, only if the mother had 
already killed mice in their presence. Rats 30 days of age 
killed mice spontaneously without any previous exposure 
to killing. The occurrence of muricide activity in young 
Ss of this age was the same as in the adult population. If 
offspring of aggressive parents were reared by nonag- 
gressive foster mothers from birth, they did not exhibit 
the muricide reaction at 30 days. In adulthood, however, 
the reaction appeared to the same extent as in the 
offspring of aggressive parents reared by aggressive 
mothers. If the descendants of nonaggressive parents 
were reared by aggressive foster mothers from birth, 
64.7% of them killed mice at age 30 days. This aggression 
was retained in equal intensity during adulthood and 
could not be attributed to specific learning in that the 
mothers had never encountered a mouse in the presence 
of their foster young. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11334. Gossow, Hartmut & Schürholtz, Gótz. (U 
Freiburg, Faculty of Forestry, W Germany) Social 
aspects of wallowing behaviour in red deer herds. 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Арг), Vol 34(4), 
329-336.—Observed that, outside the rutting season, 
wallowing behavior correlated with rank order position 
and/or age group (judged by antler size). Rank order 
patterns usually become apparent, Өрү. ипдег 
ecologically limited conditions. Wallowing behavior 
seemed to improve social integration of younger herd 
members and to synchronize herd activities. (German 
summary) (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

_ 11335. Gottleib, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp, Ra- 
leigh, NC) On the acoustic basis of species identifica- 
tion in wood ducklings (Aix sponsa). Journal of la 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 
1038-1048.— Tested the hypothesis that frequency mod- 
ulation is an important feature of the acoustic basis of 
Species identification by synthesizing а call that was as 
attractive to maternally naive wood ducklings as the 
natural wood duck maternal call itself. 3 experiments 
were performed with over 250 wood ducklings hatched in 
the laboratory from eggs collected in the wild. The 
critical acoustic feature of the wood duck maternal call is 
a descending frequency modulation. It is suggest that 
the attractiveness of the wood duck maternal call to 
maternally naive ducklings derives, at least partially, 
from prior exposure of the ducklings to their own 
embryonic vocalizations, each of which is composed ofa 
Very pronounced descending frequency modulation. (15 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 

В 11336. Goyens, Jacqueline & 
pane Lab of Experimental Psychology, 5 
ects of cohabitation with females on aggressive 


Noirot, Eliane. (U 
Belgium) 


d 
53: 11332-11341 | 


encounters with a male intruder. The groups differed 1-4 
with regard to social and sexual experience of the | 
resident S and of the intruder. Aggressive behavior was — 
most intense in residents actually living with a female к 
and least intense in sexually naive residents living alone. 
Residents that had only cohabited with a female for a 
short time obtained intermediate scores. Experienced 
intruders were attacked less than naive ones. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11337. Harmatz, Paul; Boelkins, R. Charles & Kessler, 
Seymour. (Stanford U, Medical School) Postisolation 
aggression and olfactory cues. Behavioral Biology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 1302), 219-224.—15 socially isolated 
DBA/2J male mice chronically subjected to soiled 
bedding from 15 group-housed mE showed less 
aggressivity than 2 groups of 15 isolates subjected either 
to soiled bedding from other isolated males or to fresh 
bedding. Findings suggest that poe aggression 
in mice may result from the gradual disinhibition froma 
primer pheromone, present in groups of male mice, 
which acts to suppress aggressive attack. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 25 

11338. Hendricks, D. Paul. Copulatory behavior ofa — 
pair of yellow-billed cuckoos. Auk, 1975(Jan), Vol 92(1), ди 
151.—Describes an instance of copulatory behavior in — — 
yellow-billed cuckoos which involved the male placing a 
twig in the female's mouth during coition, removing it 
and flying away, and then repeating the entire sequence, E 
Suggestions for the function of the twig (eg, asa tool to — 
maintain balance) are presented. 4 M 

11339. Jarvis, M. J. & Ettlinger, G. (Inst of Psychia- 
try, London, БОШ) Transfer of spatial alternation 
between responding in the light and in the dark. 
Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 115-116.—Sus- 
tantial savings in 2nd modality performance were found 
in rhesus monkeys trained on spatial alternation in the 
light and in the dark, supporting evidence from lesion 
studies that the cortical area concerned with spatial 
alternation, the frontal cortex, 1s organized so that 
information regarding modality of sensory inflow is not 
critical for mediating behavior as it is for behavior —. 
mediated by infero-temporal and parieto-prestriate 

'lons. 

"e8 1340. Krischik, Vera A. & Weber, Peter G. (Lake 
Ontario Environmental Lab, Oaie NY) Induced 
parental care in male convict cichlid fish. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 1-11.—Recorded 3: T$ 
parameters of parental care for pairs of cichlid fish 

caring for their own young to determine the normal 

parental role of the male. Nonreproductive adult males 

rere induced to exhibit parental behavior (e.g, herding, 

fin-digging, and defense of young) by daily presentation — 
of free-swimming conspecific young. This process of 
sensitization to young appears to be species-specific in 
that males did not exhibit parental care toward alien _ 
(Hemichromis bimaculatus) young. Parental behavior in 
reproductive. and nonreproductive males, as well as the 
implications and function of sensitization in these fish, is 
discussed. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

11341. Lee, M. H. & 


j 


а 


zi 


havior between male mice. Developmental Psychobiol- England) Long term changes in nest condition and pup. 

Ogy, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), и Ове чей x fividual grouping following handling of rat litters, Doe 

male mice of several groups (N = 108) during daily — Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 80), Н б 
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observation of litters born to 15 black-hooded rats over 
_ the entire preweaning period reveal long-term changes to 
result from handling pups. Handled litters had fewer 
good nests and were less likely to be found in a single 
group than control litters. These differences are not 
attributable to the disturbance per se, as litters where the 
mother was removed did not differ significantly from 
undisturbed controls. The differences occurred predomi- 
| nantly in the daytime when maternal activity was at its 
— lowest. (16 ref)—Journal abstract, 
i5 11342. Lenington, Sarah & Mace, Terry. (U Chicago) 
_ Mate fidelity and nesting site tenacity in the Killdeer. 
Auk, 1975(Jan), Vol 92(1), 149-151.— Presents banding, 
mate fidelity, site tenacity, and comparative data from 30. 
pairs of Kildeer which indicate that male Killdeer have 
a greater tendency to return to previous breeding sites 
"than do females, and that for some species of plovers 
there may be a higher probability that males will be 
“nesting within the censusing areas than will females. 
11343. McNicholl, Martin K. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
| Canada) Larid site tenacity and group adherence in 
‘relation to habitat. Auk, 1975(Jan), Vol 92(1), 98-104. 
—A review of the literature indicates that nest site 
tenacity is strongly developed in larids in highly stable 
habitats. In hig ly unstable habitats, site tenacity is 
- necessarily greatly reduced, and group adherence assists 
rapid pioneering of newly suitable habitat. In fluctuating 
marshes and prairie lakes, group adherence and reduced 
site tenacity allow rapid colonization of newly suitable 
habitat, while the maintenance of at least a weak form of 
site tenacity allows rapid recolonization of previously 
used sites. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11344, Michael, Richard P.; Wilson, Margo 
"Zumpe, 


L & 
D. (Emory U, Medical School) The bisexual 
_ behavior of female rhesus monkeys. In R. C. Friedman, 
К. М. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. О, Stern (Eds), 
Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley 

— & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 P. 
11345. Moyer, Kenneth E. (Carnegie-Mellon U) Sex 
differences in aggression. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. 
— Richart, К. L, Vande Wiele & L: O. Stern (Eds), Sex 
— differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & 

E- Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 
_ 11346. Mulder, J. B. (Michigan State Beddin, 

_ preferences of a pregnant ad Д, mit 
— Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 7(1), 21-22.—20 pregnant ARS Ha (ICR) Swiss mice 
were allowed to select from 10 commerically available 
bedding products for Parturition and rearing young. 
Combinations of bedding materials were most often 
of wood origin were overwhelm- 


, 


distr | in 

netics, 1975(Jan), Vol 5(1), 
temperature and sex on spa 

mei 7 soul ina 

was. that individ i 

_ Sections of the sphere independently of sex and taxes 
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ture. Nevertheless, a decrease in temperature increased 
aggregation. The mobility of both males and females 
indicates a negative geotactic tendency. Results ma 
indicate a mechanism of social interaction that makes 
different individuals group together and may also have 
implications for the biological meaning of gregarious 
behavior. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11348. Poduschka, Walter. [On the mating behavior 
of the large Madagascar hedgehog (Setifer setosus, 
Froriep 1806) and the phylogenetic age of some of its 
elements.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1974(Apr), Vol 34(4), 345-358.— Observed and filmed 
mating behavior of several hedgehogs for 2 yrs. The 
precopulatory behavior of Setifer is less ritualized than 
that of rice ternecs, but shows some similarities to that of 
the long-eared hedgehog. Stimulatory scratching with the 
hind legs and short contact bites apparently both serve to 
induce the female to present her genitalia better and to 
fasten the perineal contact. Form and function of the 
m in action and its rodlike glans are described. 

ating ordinarily lasts more than 2 hrs. Ultrasonic 
signals, eye secretions, form and function of the penis, 
and stimulatory scratching seem to be phylogeneticall 
old elements of the mating behavior. (47 ref)—Englis 
summary. 

11349. Rearden, John J. (Eastern Illinois U) Domi- 
nance and aggression in the Mongolian gerbil (Mer- 
iones unguiculatus). Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(3), 1346.—Studied 2 generations of Mongolian 
gerbils to examine their natural aggression and domi- 
nance. Dominant males, removed from the colony for | 
wk, were attacked when returned; less dominant males 
would attack intruders when alpha was removed. 

11350. Rosenbaum, Leonard A. (State U New York, 
Downstate Medical Ctr, Primate Behavior Lab, Brook- 
lyn) Sex differences in mother-infant attachment in 
monkeys. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. 
Vande Wiele & L. О. Stern (Eds), Sex differences In 
behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 
495 p. 
11351. Scott, J. P.; Stewart, John M. & de o 
Victor J. (Bowling Green State U) Critical periods n 
organization of systems. Developmental Psychobiol б), 
1974(Чоу), Vol 7(6), 489-513.—Analyzed the сш 
period for primary socialization (social attachment) in, 
dog. Evidence that attachment had taken place consis 
of discriminative behavior in relation to familiar an 
unfamiliar objects and rested on a minimum ЛШ 
processes: (a) organization of the separation i 
response, (b) visual and auditory sensory capac 88 
(c) long-term associative memory capacities. Once yat 
capacities were developed, the overall attachment = 
ess proceeded very rapidly. It is suggested tha 
critical periods for the organizational supe 
precede or slightly overlap that for the overal pri one 
and that the theory of critical periods is a genera! 
that should apply to any developmental organizatio at 
process which proceeds at grossly different rates 
different times. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. Notre 

11352. Sloan, Lloyd R. & Latané, Bibb. (U None 
Dame) Social deprivation and stimulus satiation in t 
albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiol pe 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 87(6), 1148-1156.— Cono": 
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ed 2 experiments, with a total of 288 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats, to explore the mechanisms whereby 
social deprivation leads to increased sociability in rats. 
Exp 1 housed Ss alone or in pairs with additional 
nonsocial stimulation, with additional response opportu- 
nities, or with no added social surrogates for 3 E prior 
to testing for sociability. Social deprivation led to a 
strong increase in sociability, and this was not ameliorat- 
ed by stimulus or response enrichment. Exp II exposed 
alone or pair-housed Ss to handling, human contact, or 
no stimulation and found that human exposure did serve 
a social surrogate function. This result suggests that 
sociability in rats represents to some degree a search for 
complex and unpredictable stimulation. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11353. Syme, G. J.; Syme, L. A. & Kevey, w. (U 
Western Australia, Nedlands) The peck order and 
performance in three competitive situations by a small 
flock of pullets. Behavioral Biology, 1975(Feb), Vol 13(2), 
257-262.—Investigated relationships between peck order 
and behavior in 3 different food competition situations 
with a flock of 8 White Leghorn X Australorp pullets. 
Low correlations were observed between peck order and 
performance in all competitive tasks and between scores 
on the 3 competitive measures. Implications of these 
Ше are discussed in terms of the use of the concept 
"social dominance" to describe social behavior in 
domestic fowl.—Journal abstract. $ 

11354, Watton, David G. & Keenleyside, Miles H. 
(Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources, Wildlife 
Branch, Toronto, Canada) Social behaviour of the Arctic 
ground squirrel: Spermophilus undulatus. Behaviour, 
1974, Vol 50(1-2), 77-99.—Studied the social behavior of 
Arctic ground squirrels living in small groups in an 
outdoor enclosure, using descriptive and analytic tech- 
niques (release and recapture experiments). Agonistic 
encounters were characterized by a variety of mutual 
pushing postures exhibiting sequential dependencies. In 
Telease experiments males acquired territories before 
females, and heavy animals acquired territories before 
lighter animals. "Rie was not a factor when prior 
residency was established. The adaptive significance of 
these findings, particularly as they relate to rearing of 
young, is discussed. (German summary) (31 ref)—5. А. 
Goldstein. 


11355. Cowey, Alan & Weiskranz, 
рс, England) Demonstration of cross-modal 
ing in rhesus monkeys, Macaca mulatta. Ni d 
gia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 117-120.—By using edible and 
inedible shapes presented first in darkness then in the 
ight to rhesus monkeys, it was possible to demonstrate 
Ron modal matching from touch to vision. The result 
shows that cross-modal matching is not unique to apes 
and human beings. (French & German summaries) 
1,1356. Govindarajan, S. & Rajulu, G: S. (PSG Coll of 
ey Campus, U Extension Ctr, Coimbatore, 
ndia) Presence of resilin in a scorpion Palamnaeus 
Seammerdami and its role in the food-capturing and 
3008 -producing mechanisms. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
КУ ), 908.—Studied the elastic cuticular hinge in а 

TPion that permits opening and closing of the chela 
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necessary for ing food. It is concluded that this 
cuticle contains a protein resembling resilin whose 
inherent y is киш its original condition after 
being pulled out or extended. Thus, the occurrence of a 
protein resembling resilin may aid in the operation of the 
scorpion's sound-producing and food-capturing mecha- 
nisms. (German summary) 

„ (Canadian Forestry Service, 
Marie, Ontari- 


the 
(Hbn.) (Lepi- 


917-918. 
11358. Kovach, Joseph К, (Mennin Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) Early color preferences the : 
tive & шен Psychology, — 
.—Color preferences - 

within 6 paired combinations of the 4 colors 
were tested in 3,039 


avv variations.—Journal abstract. 


ination by rhesus monkeys. Perceptio 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 9-16.—Examined 
the discrimination of synthetic human sounds 
8 monkeys, using the cardiac component of the eer 

nse. A within-category change which consisted 
stimuli differing acoustically in the onset of F2 and F3 
transitions, but Liss Sach identifed me as 
belonging to the same phonetic category, we 
to dil ferent from a no-change control 
Stimuli which differed by the same amount in the onset 
of F2 and F3 transitions, but which human Os пасо " 

i separate phonetic cat were di! 

belonging to pho: ror via cat 
stimuli. Results provide ambigious data for an articulato- 


i tion, (37 ref) —Journal abstract. 
audi SEO! бам, Irene & Costin, A. (U California, Brain 


ion and are interpret- — — 
feature-detector model of — 
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ag Cold stress induced — 
Research Inst, Los les) k- | 


pituitary of the rat. 
905-906.—Studied the 
the uptake of radio- - 


in the brain and 
Experientia, 1974, Vol 308), 
effects of cold stress conditions on t 
labelled magnesium by certain brain areas and by the 
pituitary gland in 64 white male rats (4 control and ў 
experimental). uced an increase im 
тај 
explained мї 1 
of the blood-brain and blood-pituitary 
magnesium that are induced by cold-stress. 


summary) 
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_ ability of cod (Gadus morhua) to orient towards a sound 
- source. Experientia, 1974, Vol 30(7), 773-775.—Investi- 
- gated the ability of the cod to determine the direction of 
-& sound. A netted device with 4 possible corridors from 
which a 75 Hz sound could be generated was suspended 
into a fjord. The S was conditioned to swim in the 
| corridors and rewarded at a feeding station in line with 
the active sound source. Results indicate that the S was 
able to determine a sound's direction. An operation was 
- performed to sever the nerve roots innervating the pars 
inferior of the left labyrinth. Results indicate that the 
cooperation of both labyrinths is involved in directional 
hearing. (German summary)—R. Tomasko. 

11362. Wasserman, Gerald S. (U Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Limulus psychophysics: Dark adaptation in the 
- ventral eye. Journal of Experimental Psychology: Human 
Perception & Performance, 1975(Feb), Vol 104(1), 68-76. 
—Notes that sudden illumination applied to Limulus 
produces an unconditioned downward tail movement 
_ which is under stimulus control and can be used to 
- measure psychophysical thresholds. The method of 
constant stimuli was used to measure the behavioral 
- dark-adaptation function mediated by the ventral eye of 
- Limulus. The resulting fucntion has 2 phases, each of 
- which is rectified when log threshold is made a function 

of log time in the dark. Under the conditions of the 

present experiment, the transition between the 2 phases 
. occurred at 6 min. Results are based on data derived 
. from 8 animals. This psychophysical dark-adaptation 
function has the same form as an electrophysiologic 
-. dark-adaptation function obtained by A. Fein and R. D. 
DeVoe in 1973 (using the ventral eye receptor potential 
- as the response). In more complex visual systems such 2- 
. phase, dark-adaptation functions would usually be 
interpreted in terms of screening pigment movements or 
changes in the neural contributions of different receptor 
- classes, but neither interpretation is appropriate for the 
ventral eye of. Linus рата! abstract. 

', 11363. Wegener, Jonathan G. (Indiana Ù) Interaural 
intensity and phase angle discrimination by rhesus 
monkeys. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 638-655.—Trained 9 pre- and 
postadolescent macaques to perform 3 auditory discrimi- 
nations, which required that they press the right-hand 
key when the auditory stimulus was present in the right 
ear, and the left-hand key when the stimulus was 
presented to the left ear. Monaural thresholds for 18 ears 
averaged 14.7 db sound-pressure level. Interaural intensi- 
D erence thresholds for the same Ss had a mean of 

„7 db. Interaural phase angle difference thresholds were 
determined for 7 of the Ss. The mean threshold was 9,79, 


equivalent to a temporal differ. f 
— —Journal abstract. fs Saag we бош) 
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> 11364. Bench, John; Langford, Cheryl 

- (Royal Berkshire Hosp, Renting Eas Mae даи, 
of prestimulus _activity and length of prestimulus 
E. vation on judgments of infants’ auditory behavi- 
iN our. Audiology, 1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 14(2), 164-172. 
E auditory responses of 9 6-wk-old and 10 6-mo-old 
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infants were assessed subjectively by a group of 4 
experienced female Os. Infants’ responses were evaluated 
as a function of prestimulus activity level and of duration 
of prestimulus observation. Response assessment for 
both ages was significantly affected by the Ist but not by 
the 2nd. The percentage of responses for both ages 
tended to decrease with increasing prestimulus activit 
state. Findings are compared with the similar study of С, 
Langford et al (1975) on neonates. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

11365. Biller, Henry B. (U Rhode Island) Paternal 
and sex-role factors in cognitive and academic function- 
ing. Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1973, Vol 21, 
83-123.—Discusses studies which made qualitative and 
quantitative analyses of sex-role development and 
father-child relationships in the child's cognitive and 
academic behavior. Mothers were found more tolerant 
than fathers toward intellectually handicapped children, 
especially sons. Higher father availability and less. 
parental deprivation were found related to high academ- 
ic performance, particularly if the father enjoyed 
intellectual activities. Daughters also benefited from 
father availability and his intellectual pursuits in terms of 
greater autonomy, independence, creativity, and achieve- 
ment. Strong mother figures tended to produce higher 
verbal skills but lower levels of independence and 
assertiveness in sons. Children's reactions to male vs 
female teachers are discussed. (146 ref)—J. M. Roberts. 

11366. Birns, Beverly. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Piaget and Wallon: Two giants of unequal 
visibility. International Journal of Mental Health, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 24-28.—Compares J. e 
contributions to developmental psychology with those ^ 
H. Wallon. Piaget’s theory, which emphasizes t е 
classification of cognitive development and learning 
through action, with an experimental approach, е 
rapid recognition because of the influence of Fred 
theories and public interest in child development. a 
contrast, Wallon’s clinical approach and his «шр г 
interaction between cognitive and emotional ded 
ment has been recognized only recently, because pic 
congruence with modern social learning theories W д 
emphasize how much behavior сап be learned on " 
basis of imitation. Wallon's theory is concordant w! de 
premise that who arid what are imitated are related to S 
child's feelings about the class of people that he imita ae 
Piaget's researches tend to be experimental; Wallon's fie 
more clinical and they do not focus on one partic 
dimension.—A. H. Alawi. tion. 

11367. Cassel, Russell N. (Ed.). (Project Inno A 
Chula Vista, CA) Critical contributions of Piag ay 
developmental psychology. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. “M Ji- 
& М. К. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdischr 
nary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implicatio! ity of 
the Helping Professions: February 15, 1974: Univer 
Southern Ө Ен Los Angeles, СА: О s us of. 
California, 1975, 348 p. $7.50.—Considers the nucleus о, 
Piaget’s entire history of investigation to be the Ws n ol 
of genetic epistemology and discusses his definit! ue 
the process of adaptation in relation to the un а 
understanding of learning theory. 5 areas involve p. 
Piaget's concept of learning—maturation, expe? 
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with environment, teachings, equilibration, and cultural 
norms—are outlined. 

11368. Cortial, Christiane & Lézine, Irène. (Port Royal 
Hosp, Paris, France) Comparative study of nutritive 
sucking in the newborn (premature and full-term). Early 
Child Development & Care, 1974, Vol 3(3), 211-228. 
— Describes an analysis of sucking patterns in premature 
infants. The rhythm is disorganized compared to that of 
normals and is related to the difficulties in space 
orientation found in older prematurely born children. 
The psychoprophylactic importance of individually 
appropriate feeding procedures is discussed. 

11369. Day, R. H. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, Austra- 
lia) Perceptual processes in early infancy. Australian 
Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 9(1), 15-34.—Reviews 
research on infant perception during the preceding 4 yrs. 
Most of the work has involved 3 techniques: (a) operant 
conditioning with social reinforcement, (b) visui fixa- 
tion preference, and (c) habituation of visual fixation. A 
variety of experiments are discussed dealing with 
discrimination of pattern in infancy, discrimination of 
orientation, object distance as a determinant of visual 
fixation, and shape constancy in infancy. The chief 
conclusion is that the very young infant is prepared for a 
wide range of perceptual achievements at an early age. 
(31 ref)—J. C. Figurelli. 

11370. DeVito, Pasquale J. (Boston Coll) An analysis 
of selected behavioral characteristics of disadvantaged 
students. Journal of Educational Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 
68(5), 178-181.—Investigated sex and grade differences 
of 193 male and 210 female educationally disadvantaged 
children, ranging in grade level from kindergarten to 
Grade 3, on behavioral traits delineated by orthogonal 
factor analysis. 6 factors were extracted and factor scores 
used as dependent variables in univariate analyses of 
variance. Primary results indicate that (a) creativity 
indices among Ss decreased steadily from kindergarten 
to Grade 3; and (b) contrary to research conducted with 
general population Ss, girls in the disadvantaged sample 
exhibited more aggressive behavior than boys and were 
no more dependent on the teacher than the boys. 
Possible explanations and implications are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11371. Draper, Mary W. (Oklahoma State Dept of 
Health, Oklahoma City) Play: The pathway to learning. 
In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications fr the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p $7.50. 
—Explores the role of play áctions and po objects in 
the development of the child, especially during the 
Sensorimotor period from birth to approximately 18-24 
mo, and in the child's acquisition of skills and concepts 
(е.р., object permanency, perceptual motion, classifica- 
Чоп, seriation, and spatial and temporal relationships) 

i 11372. Eimas, Peter D. (Brown U, W. S. Hunter b 
a Psychology) Auditory and linguistic processing of 
E es for place of articulation by infants. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Dec), Vol 16(3),_513-S21-—In 2 
experiments a total of 144 2- and 3-mo-old infants 
9 Scriminated the acoustic cues for ће phonetic feature 

Place of articulation in a categorical manner. 


53: 11367-11377 . 


Evidence for the discriminability of 2 synthetic speech 
patterns was present only when the stimuli ahead a 
change in the phonetic feature of place. No evidence of — 
discriminability was found when 2 stimuli, separated by 
the same acoustic difference, signaled acoustic variations — 
of the same phonetic feature. Discrimination of the same 
acoustic cues in a nonspeech context was found, in 
contrast, to be noncategorical or continuous. Results are 
discussed in terms of infants’ ability to process acoustic 
events in either an auditory or a linguistic mode. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. j 
11373. Galenson, Eleanor & Roiphe, Herman. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) The emergence of 
genital awareness during the second year of life. In R. 
C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. О. — 
Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior, New York, NY: _ 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, D EA 
11374. Gove, Walter R. & , Terry R. (Vanderbilt — 
U) Stress and mental illness among the young: A | 
comparison of the sexes. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), Vol 
53(2), 256-265.—The sociological and psychological 
literature almost prisa Let ete that young males Е 
experience more stress young females, in part _ 
because of social expectations and In part because of 
different rates of biological development and other 
physiological factors. It also suggests that with advanc- 1 
ing age the sex difference in experienced stress tends to 
disappear, and by late adolescence the situation of 
females appears to be at least as stressful if not more so - 
than that of males. On the premise that the differences in. 
experienced stress would be reflected in rates of treated 
mental illness, the national rates of males and females in 


psychiatric treatment between ages 5 and 19 are — 
pared. Data consistently show preadolescent males | 
on of ЖЕШ illness, while by late \ 


to have higher rates , wl : 
poled en pairs appear to have as high if not higher 
rates of mental illness than males. (2 р ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11375. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U) Parent identifi- 
cation and filial sex-role behavior: The importance of 


пч һу md over-sim| 
research tools tha! 
understanding of the antecedents of these responses. The 
“congruity” i ‹ 
ора masculini or femininity and biological _ 
maleness or femaleness. : 
ity variables are compared with the S's ratings of the 
parents on the same variables. Congruity of the parent 
identified with bears upon the resultant ) 
son but not the daughter. 3 possible explanations аге 
offered to explain this result. (56 ref)—J. M. Roberts. 
11376. Korner, Anneliese F. (Stanford U, Medical - 
School) Methodological considerations in studying sex 
differences in the behavioral functioning of newborns. — 
In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & : 
L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, | 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. a 


U Calgary, Al 
11377. Labovitz, Sanford. ( вагу, pee 


death: The Canadi Omega: 
да) Собо e тте Ра), Vol 5(3), 217-221. 


Journal of Death & Dying, 
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| —Replicated D. J. Phillips's (1969) "death control 
_ study” of famous Americans, using famous and nonfa- 
mous Canadians. Results support the hypothesis that 
_ death rates decrease prior to birth dates and increase 
— after them, with 1 exception—death rates for famous 
— Canadians did not decrease prior to birth dates. 
11378. Lubin, Gerald I.; Magary, James F. & Poulsen, 
- Marie К. (Eds.). Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary 
| Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the 
= Helping Professions: February 15, 1974: University of 
| Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern 
_ California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
11379. Mencher, George T.; Kushner, Marcia & 
-— McCulloch, Barbara. (Hosp for Children, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) White noise as a pretest sensitizer for 
- neonatal hearing screening. Audiology, 1975(Mar-Apr), 
- Vol 14(2), 152-163.— Tested 450 newborn infants under 
18 test conditions which also permitted examination of 
infant state and criterion stimuli (warble tone vs narrow 
band noise) as variables. There were 3 pretest conditions: 
no pretest sensitizer, 90-db pretest sensitizer, and 100-db 
pretest sensitizer. Each pretest condition was followed by 
either a 90- or a 100-db criterion stimulus. Analysis 
concerned an increase in the number and in the strength 
- of the responses. Generally, there was no benefit 
associated with the use of white noise as a pretest 
sensitizer. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
11380. Moltz, Howard. (U Chicago) Some implica- 
tions of the critical period hypothesis. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Dec), Vol 223, 144-146. 
- —Proposes that the term “critical period" is conceived 
too broadly and too generally, designating a host of 
disparate developmental phenomena. It is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to all behavior patterns whose growth and 
organization are markedly affected by events typically 
occurring within a fairly narrow and specific period of 
development. Inherent in this use of the concept of 
critical periods in ontogeny is its confusion with the 
. existence of optimal periods for specific learning. 
~ Contingent response systems will not develop in the 
-. absence of certain investigated stimulus conditions, and 
critical periods in development exist for these (e.g. 
imprinting. А noncontingent Tesponse system will 
- develop in the absence of environmental evenis, which, if 
_ present, exert a great effect on these responses. Thus, 
- optimal periods exist for their development. It is 
concluded that the term “critical period” as used by 


-— psychologists and ethologists requires conce: tual refine- 
ment.—R. S. Albin. 2 4 р! refine: 


NTA 
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11382. Steiner, J. E. (Hebrew U, Hadassah School of 
Dental Medicine, Jerusalem, Israel) Discussion paper: 
Innate, discriminative human facial expressions to taste 
and smell stimulation. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1974(Sep), Vol 237,229-233.—Summarizes ex- 
periments designed to elucidate the gustofacial геѕропѕе— 
the well-differentiated motor reaction of the facial 
muscles to adequate stimulation of the peripheral 
gustatory receptors. Studies described include several 
utilizing neonate infants (both normal and malformed) 
less than 16 hrs of age and several testing normal Israeli 
adults. All displayed the gustofacial response when 
presented with sweet, sour, and bitter stimuli. The 
presentation of sweet stimuli is usually followed by a 
marked relaxation of the facial muscle, retraction of the 
mouth (smile), and licking and sucking. Bitter stimuli 
were followed by depression of the mouth angles. In sour 
stimulation, lips were pursed. These reactions are seen as 
reflex-like and innate. Reactions to odorant stimuli are 
also described. It is concluded that food-related odors 
are discriminated by human infants in the very first 
hours of life.—R. S. Albin. 

11383. Stodolsky, Susan S. (U Chicago) How children 
find something to do in preschools. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1974(Nov), Vol 90(2), 245-303.— Conduct- 
eda Ty observational study of a total of 81 lower- and 
middle-class 3-6 yr olds to examine the behavior of 
young children in school settings which program all or 
part of the day as "free play" time. Results indicate that 
with age, children became more effective in moving from 
one activity to another; they spent less time in transition 
and longer periods in activity. Behaviors exhibited while 
in transition became less dépendent on the immediate 
surrounding and seemed to indicate more autonomy. 
Lower-class boys had shorter activity lengths and more 
transitions than the other groups. A qualitative descrip- 
tion of children's transition behavior is presented and 
possible implications of the findings for developmental 
and educational research are discussed. (35 ref)—/ournal 
abstract. 

11384. Ushiyama, Toshiko. [Facilitation and inhibition 
factors of choice of '' Jan-Ken" behavior in kindergarten 
children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jun), Vol 22(2), 105-109.— Describes 
persons and social significances of “Janken 

havior, which is widely e cus Japanese children as à 
method of deciding a winner. 

11385. — Wallon, Henri. The psychological 

of the child. International Journal of Mental 
Health, 1972-1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 29-39.— Traces the 
psychological development of the child as a continuous 
transition from concrete to abstract mental organization 
from reflex emotionality to intellectualization of emo- 
tions, and from pleasure to reality orientation as à 
function of maturation and learning. Special empha 
given to the role of play, in which the child repeats the 
impressions of events he has just experienced; O 
imitation, language, and cognitive clarity. Emotions are 
regarded as the underlying basis for the gregarious drives 
that constitute a rudimentary form of communication 
and community. Discontinuity in the thought of the 
child is attributed to inadequate accommodation to ап 
object. The various stages of development are described, 
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emphasizing that these stages demonstrate unity and 
interrelatedness. At each stage the child constitutes an 
indivisible whole "self" capable of further enrichment. 
—A. H. Alawi. - 
11386. Watanabe, Hirozumi. (Ehime U, Matsuyama, 
Japan) [Development of form perception in preschool 
children: Analysis of manual movements by means of 
VTR.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun) Vol 22(2), 115-119.—Analyzed the video- 
m hand movements of Japanese preschool children in 
relation to the development of form perception. 4 
developmental stages were confirmed: inactive, active 
search, visual search, and simultaneous solution.—S. 
Choe. 
о» P. M. & Van den Munckhof, Н. C. 
atholieke U, Nijmegen, Netherlands Nijmegen 
growth study: A mixed longitudinal, нотоб 
investigation of children 4-14 yrs old.] (Duth) Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebied- 
en, 1974(Nov), Vol 29(8), 649-667.—Presents the design 
of the Growth Study of 486 children (232 male and 254 
female). Medical, dental, and psychological variables 
were investigated. The psychological aspects considered 
were (a) the development of cognitive functions, school 
progress, and several personal characteristics; (b) the 
relationships between the psychological and somatic 
characteristics; (c) the influence of cultural and pedagog- 
ical characteristics; (d) the ability to generalize, as 
identified by test effect; (e) the development of new 
concepts by the Ss. The measuring instruments used are 
described. The cross-sectional and longitudinal testing 
patterns are discussed. (24 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
В 11388. Wolff, Peter Н. (Children's Hosp Medical Ctr, 
don MA) What Piaget did not intend. In G. I. Lubin, 
p F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth 
йе ерау Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
{йон for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
p 4: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50.—Criticizes 
SIIpretations of Piaget’s writings which take his 
observations rather than his theory as a basis for 
ү orming elementary school education. Core concepts 
m the psychological aspects of Piaget's genetic 
оооу are restated, and it is argued that the 
утик method which he used to discover universals of 
i ellectual development is just as relevant for classroom 
leaching, 
E. 1389. Zern, David S. (Clark U) An interpretation of 
“had ects of stimulation on development: Its role as a 
à ше disequilibrator. Genetic Psychology Мопо- 
Esa s, 1974(Nov), Vol 90(2), 325-347.—Reviews litera- 
di 5 pan demonstrates that stimulation helps to foster 
RS opment, although there have been no uniformly 
ва interpretations of the relevant data. Ап expla- 
es ат is offered which argues that stimulation 1s 
red. by the organism as an unpleasant and 
erating intrusion and not as something enjoyable. 
5 pe panim is motivated to achieve appropriate skills 
dis i to eliminate the stimulation, thus resolving the 
E onum that has been created. Evidence support- 
experi is thesis is presented both from laboratory 
Eo ments of animals and systematic examination of 
n offspring in their homes and in institutional 
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aq 
53: 11385-11394 Е 
зав in a variety of societies. (47 ref)—Journal D, 


Cognitive & Physical Development 


11390. Bauer, Richard Н. (U California, Los Angeles) | 
Deye enmena and intellectual changes in serial as 1 M 

Pisa and nonrepeated digit sequences. Catalog | 
rA Se lected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol т | 

11391. Baylor, George W. & Lemoyne, Gisele. (U | 
Montréal, Québec, Canada) Experinients in perti З j 
with children: Towards an information processing 
explanation of the horizontal décalage. Canadian Jour- | 
nal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 4-29. s 
—Tested 37 5-10 yr olds on 3 seriation tasks: length, | 
weight, and a specially constructed “hidden length” 
seriation designed to eliminate the typically observed — 
horizontal décalage between the length and weight tasks. — | 
Results confirm the main hypotheses: the hidden length — 
seriation was more difficult than the normal length — - 
seriation and of approximately equal difficulty to Ше | 
weight seriation. An information-processing ап lysis was 
then carried out with 1 8-yr-old S at the operational level | 
of cognitive development. This led to the construction of | 
a performance m el, a computer program cast asa set - J 
of production rules, that simulated in detail the S's | 
behavior on the 3 tasks. The general and task specific — 
elements of the program show [e the length seriations — 
are facilitated by perceptual factors and the organization —. 
of memory, though within the framework of a common , 
insertion strategy that the S employed on all 3 tasks. 
(French summary) (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11392. Brislawn, Ferdinand L. (Piedmont Unified 

School District, Special Education Services, CA) Space 

ion and language development. In G. І. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, — 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11393. Carlson, Jerry S. & Goldman, Roy D. (U 
California, Riverside) The relationship between multipli- 
cative classification and inductive reasoning. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 265-272. 
—Investigated the relationship between multiplicative — 
classification and inductive reasoning with 103 9-yr-old 
children. Regression analysis showed a significant _ 
association. The variance accounted for in B. Inhelder _ 
and Piaget’s Standard Matrix Test by performance on - 
the Coloured Progressive Matrices test was 34%. It was 
expected that the operational component of the latter 
test would be restricted to conceptual items. The data did 
not support this expectation. It is concluded that for the 
present sample, there was an overlap between these 2 
domains of mental operations.—Journal abstract. — 

11394. Chateau, John. [The two orientations in the — 
child's world.] (Fren) Enfance, 1974(Jan-Apr), No 1-2, © 
5-20.—Boys and girls 4-6 ys old were shown cardboard — 

eometric colored forms. In a previous experiment the — 


children had learned that each colored form representen _ 
a character or scenery in the story of Little Red E ua E 
Hood. They were asked, for each of 15 objects, Bd a 
it?” If they said “It’s а wolf,” the response was гесогее і ў 


as symbolic; if merely “a black circle,” the response was 
perceptive. Results showed a duality of attitude, symbol- 
“ic as opposed to perceptive. Another study showed that 
color is more significant than form at younger ages. 
“Adolescents asked to place numbered counters on a 
triangular arrangement of square spaces showed another 
— duality; perceptive as opposed to abstract. It is conclud- 
_ ed that there is a split in the child psyche between the 
- real and the imaginary. This fundamental ambiguity 
-— persists in adult thought and often manifests itself in the 
_ schizoid character.—S. S. Marzolf. 
= 11395. Dempsey, Arthur. (East Texas State U) 
‚| Videotape: Piagetian tests of time perception. In G. I. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
| 1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
11396. Denney, Nancy W. & Duffy, Diane M. (U 
| Kansas) Possible environmental causes of stages in 
moral reasoning. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
-.1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 277-283.— Conducted a study of 
both mothers and their children (п = 17 6-, 17 10-, and 
17 14-yr-olds) to determine whether parents imply 
—. different moral principles to children of different ages 
and whether there is a relationship between the type of 
moral reasoning that the parents imply and the level of 
moral reasoning used by the child. Children's responses 
to moral dilemmas and the mothers’ responses to 
hypothetical situations were classified according to L. 
ohlberg’s (1969) 3 main categories—preconventional, 
| Conventional, and postconventional. Results indicate 
~ that as the age of the children increased, both the level of 
moral reasoning used by the children and the level of 
moral reasoning implied by the mothers' treatment of the 
_ children increased. Even with age partialed out, there 
was a significant positive relationship between the 
mothers' and children's implied levels of moral reason- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 
11397. Docherty, Edward M. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
_ Identifying concrete and formal operational children. In 
—G. L Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisci, linary Seminar: Piagetian 


not words. Until the age of 6.5 
Ss tended to confuse identifiable а 
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sounds, phrases, and sentences with words, These 
confusions disappeared with older children. Ss between 
5.6 and 6.5 yrs old tended to exclude long words from 
their conception of the spoken word, but Ss younger and 
older than this age group did not. (French & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11399. Edwards, Derek. (Loughboroügh U, England) 
Sensory-motor intelligence and semantic relations in 
early child grammar. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(4), 395-434, 
—Explores the interface between universal semantic 
relations and universal sensory-motor cognitions, which 
meet in the content and process of language acquisition 
at the beginning of syntax in 2-word utterances. Based 
on case grammar and on the findings of studies of early 
child language, a system of semantic clause-types is 
elaborated for the description of the relational meanings 
that are apparently expressed universally in the speech of 
young children. These semantic relations are compared 
to the concepts invoked in Piaget’s descriptions of 
sensory-motor intelligence, in particular to the concepts 
of permanent pues and their spatial relations, to the 
dual concepts of persons as physical objects and as 
active beings, and to the role of persons as causers of 
changes in the locativity of objects. A close correspond- 
ence is found, and it is claimed that the nature of 
sensory-motor intelligence severely constrains the m 
of relational meanings expressed, including even the 
child's notions of possessive relations between penom 
and objects, of attributes of objects, and his use 0 
apparently experiential verbs. (French summary) (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. Т [bs 

11400. Fagan-Dublin, L. (California State U, Fuller 
ton) Lateral dominance and development of Ww 
specialization. Cortex, 1974(Mar), Vol 10(1), Er ; 
—Administered to left-handed and right-handed 5 7) 
old children the verbal and nonverbal (Performan 
subtests of the WISC, to reveal possible differences 
abilities between the 2 groups. Since previous studies y 
others showed such differences in specific adult КОШ 
this investigation sought to discover whether hi 
differences associated with handedness (a) are deem ei 
earlier in development and (b) exist in non cant 
individuals. Results indicate that there are no s! 7d * 5 
differences between left-handed and right-hande К, br 
old children with respect to their verbal and perform 
abilities.—R. Gunter. (U 

11401. Guerrieri, Mary A. & Frank, Hary, ^ 
Michigan, Flint) Height and diameter cues in d Ay 
tion of volume. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 19 a veel 
Vol 39(3), 1110.—Results of administering to 7- Y hich 
conservers and nonconservers volume problems In m the 
either height or volume was held constant confit nol 
hypothesis that failure to conserve volume peel 
mediated by attention to diameter cues, as has 
suggested. nissen, 

8402. Hathaway, Walter E. & Hathaway-Thewt o 
Anneke. (Portland Public Schools, OR) The 5, 
contributions of Piagetian measurement to dia 
Prognosis, and research of children's mental ЖЕП 
ment. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Po ipar: 
(Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Hel ing 
Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the $ hee 
Professions: February 15, 1974: University of 50 
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California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11403. Hornemann, Jacqueline. [Influence of content 
upon the solution of logical problems.] (Fren) Enfance, 
1974(Јап-Арг), No 1-2, 45-64.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether deficiency in verbal facility manifests itself 
in a variety of tasks or chiefly in those operations 
depending on verbal structures. 2 groups of boys and 
girls aged 11—16 were compared; the 449 experimental Ss 
were characterized by lesser verbal performance than 
that of the 617 control Ss. A variety of tests were given, 
including a Scale of Logical Development based on 
Piagetian concepts, and educational achievement and 
interest tests. Between-group and intragroup analyses 
and a factor analysis are reported in detail. Results 
support Piaget's hypothesis that all normal Ss will 
achieve the formal stage of intellectual development but 
the way in which this stage is reached will not necessarily 
be the same in all cases. Interests, specific aptitudes, and 
differences in concrete experiences will alter the process. 
(16 ref)—S. S. Marzolf. 

11404. Kershner, John R. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, U Toronto, Canada) Visual-spatial organiza- 
tion and reading: Support for a cognitive-developmental 
interpretation. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 30-36.—Studied 20 7-yr-old Grade 2 
children to (a) test whether the conceptual, spatial ability 
of 7-yr-olds is related more highly to reading than their 
visual, perceptual ability; and (b) determine whether 
concrete operational children with low visual-perceptual 
skills, can, nevertheless, read adequately. Results indi- 
cate that Ss’ cognitive spatial ability was better than their 
visual-perceptual ability in differentiating good from 
poorer readers. The visual-perceptual skills measured by 
the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
were insufficient for advanced reading at the Grade 2 
level and an unnecessary requirement for high reading 
ability. Results suggest that perceptual-motor training 
will be most effective when used preventively rather than 
remedially and when the programs are implemented 
during the early years of development at the time the 
child is in Piaget’s preoperational stage. The study 
Supports an alternate theoretical framework for under- 
standing the relationship of visual-perceptual deficits 
and reading. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11405. Khatena, Joe & Fisher, Susan. (Marshall U) A 
four-year study of children's responses to onomato- 
poeic stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 
39(3), 1062.— Test-retest data acquired by administering 
Forms. 1A and 1B of Onomatopoeia and Images to eps 
old children at 4 consecutive yearly intervals show that 
the loss in verbal originality occurring at ages 9 and 10 
Yrs followed by a gain at 11 yrs was significant and 
шону of similar observations reported in ап earlier 

у. 

H 11406. Kimball, Richard L. (California State U, 
de Some aspects of the role of affective 
evelopment in cognitive development: Relating formal 
ee learning to emotional maturity. In G. I. 
D J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Tian Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 

plications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
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1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 9 à 

11407. Kohlberg, Lawrence & Ullian, Dorothy Z. | 
(Harvard U, Lab of Human Development) Stages in the - 
development of psychosexual concepts and attitudes, - 
In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, К. L. Vande Wiele & | 
L. О. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, 
NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11408. Lahey, Margaret. (Montclair бае Coll) Use of. 
prosody and syntactic markers in children's comprehen- 
sion of sentences. Journal of Speech & Неагіп, 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 656-668.— Compared 2 
4-yr-old and 27 5-yr-old nursery school children's 
comprehension of coordinate, center-embedded relative 
clause, and right-branching relative clause sentences 
under 4 conditions of presentation; (a) prosody (Р) and и 
syntactic markers (M) intact, (b) P intact and M — 
eliminated, (c) M intact and P eliminated, and (d) M and. 
P eliminated. The number of semantic-syntactic relation- — 
ships in a sentence that were correctly acted out were | 
analyzed by age, sentence type, and conditions of- 
presentation. More relationships were acted out appro- 
priately by 5-yr-old Ss. Differences between sentence 
type were significant, with coordinate sentence type the 
easiest and right-branching sentence type the most - 
difficult. Conditions of presentation did not significantly — | 
affect responses, although there was & significant _ 
Condition X Sentence Type interaction. Scores were _ 
significantly lower for center-embedded sentences when - 

was intact and P eliminated. It is concluded that word - 
order was the major hipa cue used by the Ss tò | 
process these sentences, (25 ref) —Journal abstract. > 

11409. Larue, Gerald A. The acquisition of concepts 
of conservation of matter in black adolescents. In G. I. ‚ 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedin, 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping. Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11410. Leroy-Boussiion, A. & Martinex, F. (Inst of 
Neurophysiology & General Psychophysiology, Mars- 
eille, France) [An auditory-phonetic prerequisite for 
learning written la : Syllabic analysis.) (Fren) | 
Enfance, 1974(Jan-Apr), No 1-2, 111-130.—Recognizing — 
мдш! letters and knowing their sounds does nol - 
ensure ability to use them in ч dictated syllables; 
ability in syllabic analysis may be lacking. Except юй 
those having auditory and speech deficits, the 224 Ss 
were taken fon schools at 4 socioeconomic levels. 1Qs 
were available for all. Beginning at age 5 a test Me 
of 42 2-letter syllables (a consonant ollowed by a vowel 
was given every 3 mo for 3 yrs. The syllables were _ 
pronounced and the children were asked to write them. 
For the group as a whole the means produced an S. 
curve over time. When the Ss were divided into 8 


Shaped 
IQ subgroups the curves were roughly parallel except for ` 
the 2 lowest levels, where the curves did not reach the — 


2nd inflection. Those with IQs over 130 attained perfect _ 
scores at the beginning of the 2nd yr, but most 6-yr-oids | 
lacked maturity in this ability. (English summary) 
ref)—S. S. Marzolf. 

11411. McCarthy, Jeanette M.; 
Noppe, Lloyd D. (Temple U) 
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Piagetian conservation tasks: Educational implications. 
In С. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. К. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
_ Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
- February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
E Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
— 11412. Millar, W. Stuart. (U Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) The role of visual-holding cues and the 
imultanizing strategy in infant operant learning. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 65(4), 505-518. 
Monitored the operant acquisition of a manipulative 
mse and concurrent visual fixation behavior in a 
‘total of 96 6- and 9-mo-old infants under conditions 
where a cue marked the discontiguous feedback source, 
_and where no such cue was available. Nonavailability of 
| ће visual cue disrupted manipulative response acquisi- 
tion of 6-mo-old but not 9-mo-old infants. Cue-assisted 
'ounger infants responded at a level comparable to the 
-mo-olds and at a level reliably higher than the younger 
no-cue group. 9 mo-old infants performed equally well 
under no-cue and cue-assisted conditions. This finding, 
which demonstrates the importance of visual-holding 
during the interresponse interval, is interpreted in terms 
of the increasing capability of infants during the 2nd half 
| of the Ist yr to spontaneously relate centrally retrieved 
information to concurrent activity and to regulate 
havior on the basis of this information. Noncontingent 
timulation elicited greater visual fixation of the feed- 
back source at both ages in the presence of the cue and 
elated to the occurrence of acquisition. 9-mo-old infants 
revealed more coincidental visual and manipulative 
behavior than did younger infants, but only with the cue 
available. The visual data are discussed in terms of the 
_ prerequisite discrimination of contingent from noncon- 
t tingent stimulation for response acquisition, and the 
| generalized use of the simultanizing strategy.—Journal 
- abstract. 
-.. 11413. Nelson, Keith E. & Bonvillian, John D. (New 
- School for Social Research, New York, NY) Concepts 


| апа words in the 18-month-old: Acquiring concept 


few examples from which to learn word and concept 

, meanmgs were presented to Ss during the 6-mo stu у, 
_ they succeeded in learning to use many of the words 
appropriately. Variations in the course of learning for 
different Ss are discussed, with special attention to the 

М Ways in which nonverbal action or mother-child interac- 
_ tion could have influenced the S's progress. (French 
Я ena Јошт! abstract. 
: . Ochiai, Masayuki. (Kyoto U, Japan Develop- 
2 ment of conservation and acquisition e Den 
(Јарп) Japanese Journal of Educational P. 


hol 
1974(Jun), Vol 22(2), 100-104.—Examined буул 
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and language development but found no relationship 
between them. 

11415. Paynter, Earlene T. & Petty, Nancy A. (Texas 
Tech U) Articulatory sound: Acquisition of two-year-old 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol - 
39(3), 1079-1085.—90 children (15 2-yr-old females, 15 
2-yr-old males, 30 2%, -yr-old females, and 30 2% -yr-old 
males) were administered the Sounds-in-Words subtest 
of the Goldman-Fristoe Test of Articulation. Percentages 
were computed for each of the 35 consonant sound items 
at each age level to determine which sounds the 2- and 
24 -yr-old children were able to produce correctly. 
Results show that articulatory performance was signifi- 
cantly influenced by age and sex but not by socioeco- 
nomic level.—Journal abstract. 

11416. Peterson, Rita W. (California State U, Hay- 
ward) Evidence of logical operations in children's 
nonverbal behavior. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. 
K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary 
Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the 
Helping Professions: February 15, 1974: University of 
Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern 
California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11417. Rafferty, Frank T. (Inst for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, IL) Cognition, language, and social behavior. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Sum), Vol 
4(4) 227-237.—Briefly reviews studies demonstrating 
the interdependence of cognition, language development, 
and social group differences. It is suggested that m 
global concept of cultural deprivation is inadequate. ( 
ref) 
11418. Robinson, Violet B. (San Francisco State U) An 
investigation of the performance of kindergarten 
children on quantitative class inclusion tasks. In G. 1. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Ро 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory an 1 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February C А: 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, СА: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. e 

11419. Ross, Robert J. (U Wisconsin, Eau Claire) i 
development of formal thinking for high and n 
achieving adolescents. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Мавро 
М. К. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdiscip I 
Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for 2 
Helping Professions: February 15, 1974: Universi 
Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: U Sou 
California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. Ontario, 

11420. Rubin, Kenneth H. (U Waterloo, see 
Canada) The relationship between spatial and со! rid 
nicative egocentrism in children and young ar vg 
adults. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dee); late 
12502), 295-301.—Tested 4 age groups (young AP% jut, 
childhood, mean ages = 7 and 11 yrs; young g ys) 
mean age = 21 yrs; and elderly, mean age = tive 
of 112 Ss on 2 measures of spatial and com that 
egocentrism. Contrary to Piaget's assumption (1 ection 
the variables within his system develop in a unidire Vido 
al and irreversible fashion, a curvilinear patei. 
development was found. Moreover, the relat or 
between {һе 2 egocentrism measures was significtt an 
only late childhood and young adult Ss. Nonsig oups: 
relationships existed for the young and elderly 8" 
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Findings are discussed in terms of neurological disinte- 
gration in the elderly. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11421. Scardamalia, Marlene. (Y: ork U, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Two formal operational tasks: A 
quantitative neo-Piagetian and task analysis model for 
investigating sources of task difficulty. In G. I. Lubin, J. 
F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth 
Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11422. Sinha, Durganand & Shukla, Pushpa. (Allaha- 
bad U, India) Deprivation and development of skill for 
pictorial depth perception. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 434-450.—Studied the 
impact of familial deprivation on the acquisition of skill 
for pictorial depth perception on 2 groups of 125 3-6.5 yr 
olds each from Indian nurseries and orphanages. Ss were 
required to judge distance by interpreting each of the 6 
common pictorial cues depicted individually in a set of 
pictures. Analysis of mean scores reveals a clear 
developmental trend in both the groups. Intelligence was 
significantly correlated with the scores, With intelligence 

_ controlled, significant retarding effects of deprivation on 
the scores at the higher age levels but none at 3-4 yrs 
were found. Comparison of scores on each of the 6 cues 
revealed the same tendency. Lack of heterogeneity and 
absence of stimulation in orphanages had a general 
retarding influence on the development of the skill for 
pictorial depth perception. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11423. Sohns, Marvin L. (California State Dept of 
Education, Sacramento) A comparison between certain 
Piagetian logical thinking tasks and the subtraction 
ability of first, second, and third grade children. In G. I. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern Bele Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11424. Stewin, L. L. & Martin, Jan. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) A comparison of the developmental 
stages proposed by L. S. Vygotsky and J. Piaget. In G. I. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11425, Stewin, L, L. & Martin, Jan. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) The developmental stages of L. S. 
Vygotsky and J. Piaget: A comparison. Alberta Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 20(4), 348-362. 
~Conducted a study of 104 4-16 yr olds to explore the 
ies between the stages of cognitive development 
proposed by L. S. Vygotsky (1962) and Piaget. All Ss 
were in the average range of intelligence, were in the 
usual school grade for their age, and had no history of 
Neurological or emotional problems. Ss were adminis- 
lered the Vygotsky Concept Formation Test as well as 
the Piagetian tasks related to the conservations of 
Continuous and discontinuous quantity, weight, area, 

volume, and density. Responses were scored qualitativel 

in terms of the described developmental model of еас 

theorist. Developmental levels were converted to a 


rt ere ^d crr. 
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numerical scale within each system and were compared 
through correlational analysis. Results led to the conclu- ^ 
sion that the 2 theoretical models are closely related 
since both Piaget’s and Vygotsky's models of cognitive 
development appeared to be representative of children's - 
thought processes at all levels of sophistication. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11426. Sticht, Thomas G. et al. (Human Resources 
Research Organization, Alexandria, VA) Auding and 
reading: A developmental model. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 203. А 

11427. Taylor, Lorne Ј. & Skanes, Graham R. 
(Memorial U Newfoundland, St John's, Canada) Psy- - 
cholinguistic abilities of children in isolated communi- 
ties of Labrador. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 30-39.—A total of 101 
kindergarten and Grade-l children from 4 isolated - 
coastal communities in Labrador were iven the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test, Wechsler hool and | 
Primary Scale of sp yr and Illinois Test of- 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. The differential psycholinguis- | 
tic profiles of the Ss are reported. These results offer | 
support for the claim that ecological demands to some - 
extent determine cognitive structures. Results also - 
indicate that the Ss had abilities in a number of areas 
that were within standard deviation of the mean for the _ 
normative sample. These suggest areas that could be 


capitalized upon in order to make the educational system j 
more meaningful to these children. (French summary) 


—Journal abstract. D 

11428. Turkewitz, Gerald & Creighton, Susan. (Albert | 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Changes in lateral 
differentiation of head posture in the human neonate. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 85-89. 
“Examined developmental changes in the relationship 
ferences in responsiveness and the 


assumption of as mmetrical head postures. The head | 


significantly more right 
ounger Ss. 
ifferences in 1 
Б old infants(n = 20) they, like the older infants, made 
ignificantly more ri 
discussed h terms - possible developmental conse- 
uences of a reciprocity between asymmetric head 
ition and lateral differences in sensitivity —Journal 


abstract. 
11429. 
Dominguez Hills) Egocentric, subjective, and objective 
thinking in children based on Piaget's theory of 
development in the areas of realism, animism, an 


artificialism. 


; Role of th 
Nina. [Graphic space 


presence of the model in the construction of 
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- geometric figures.] (Fren) Enfance, 1974(Jan-Apr), No 
.. 1-2, 81-92.—Forms to be raceme may differ in the 
_ ease with which they may be broken down into parts. 2 
- drawings capable of being so broken down, at 2 levels of 
difficulty, were copied and then reproduced from 
memory by 103 Ss in age groups 4, 4-6, and 5 yrs. 
Failure and 3 levels of success were defined. The order of 
“Progression by age from lower to higher levels of 
| огтапсе was the same for copying as for drawing 
| from memory, but in each age group levels of success 
were higher for drawings copied than for drawings from 
memory. Whether similar results would be obtained with 
drawings which could not be readily broken down into 
parts needs investigation, since the results would bear 
"upon the development of the child's conception of space. 
—58. S. Marzolf. 
— 11431. Vezin, Jean-Francois. (U René Descartes, Lab 
de Psychologie Génétique, Paris, France) 
study of more and less concrete diagrams and verbal 
Statements: Their correlation and role in learning as a 
function of age.] (Fren) Enfance, 1974(Jan-Apr), No 
- 1-2, 21-44.— Materials for programed instruction, con- 
sisting of verbal texts with and without examples, and 
diagrams (concrete, abstract, and in Perspective) were 
proe to 18 treatment groups, each consisting of 10 
ys and 10 girls aged 8-14 distributed in 3 school 
grades, to determine the degree to which the diagrams 
could be related to the texts. Success was related to the 
concreteness of the verbal material and of the diagrams, 
Differences in the efficacy of the different kinds of 
diagrams were most notable where Ss were called upon 
to produce a hierarchy of important words in the text. In 
- this case the concrete diagrams were best. Examples were 
effective in relating statements to drawings but impeded 
production of resumes. As age increased, verbal and 
graphic symbolism were used more effectively. (15 ref) 
—S. S. Marzolf. 


cum. Wallon, Henri. The origins of thought in the 


external and internal distractions with the configuration- 
orming capacity of adult thought. The 
intellectual development considered include the elemen- 
tary structure of the child's thought; the contradictory 
sources of information derived from his direct personal 
_ experience and from social experience (through language 
and tradition); the Significance of gestures; imitation: 
intellectual. and Verbal techniques as the origins of 
mental representation; the Progressive differentiation 
nd identification process as a function of the acquisition 
f the concept of the “same” and its diverse meanings: 
ада пау, the problem of the child's inability io 
> sae Subjective from Objective reality —4; H. 
.., 11433. Windmiller, Муга, iforni 
_ The relationship between а child's concen, Berkeley) 


prehension and production of 
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California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11434. Zelazo, Philip R.; Hopkins, J. Roy; Jacobson, 
Sandra & Jerome. (Harvard U) Psychological 
reactivity to discrepant events: Support for the curvili- 
near s. Cognition, 1973, Vol 2(4), 385-393, 
—Observed 80 male and 60 female 7%, -mo-old infants 
under 5 a priori judged levels of discrepancy to assess 
whether sustained attention was linearly or curvilinearly 
related to eee of discrepancy from an experimental 
standard. Following habituation, Ss were exposed to 
either the repetition of the standard, a minimal, Ist- or 
2nd-level moderate discrepancy, or a novel stimulus 
having no relation to the standard. The related stimuli 
varying in elongation, were sphere, pear, club, and 
шада Objects; the novel stimulus was a 

ifferent colored, toothlike object. 80 Ss observed the 
sphere as the standard and the cylinder as the 2nd-level 
moderate discrepanc ; 60 Ss were exposed to the reverse 
order with the cylinder as the standard. Habituation and 
recovery of responding were observed in an operant 
paradigm. Leverpressing, fixation, and vocalization 
increased most to the 2nd-level moderate stimuli and 
decreased most to the familiar and novel objects; fretting 
was highest to the redundant stimuli and lowest to the 
moderate objects. There were no stimulus main effects or 
interactions. Results support the hypothesis of a curvili- 
near relation between stimulus discrepancy and sus- 
tained attention, excitement, and preference. (French 
summary) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


11435. Boddez, Martha. An analysis of the self- 
concept and the impact of success and failure upon ш 
perception of performance and upon the self-concept ¢ 
junior high school students: |. 5; Louis University 
Research Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol 4(3), 361415 
lyzes various theories of the development of the sel n 
order to determine a common factor at the basis of y 
Concept formation. Special attention is given E dli 
arance of self-knowledge in education ani aan 
influence of the family, the peer group, and socie i 
net for self-concept development. 97 male Ye 
emale 15-16 yr old high school students рео x 
in area estimation of geometric figures. Half of € je 
group performed in a “success” mode in which 3 S 
Buesses of figure area are declared correct by the d 
incorrect for the "failure" group; S then judge of 
figures. To study the impact of previous fa ^ 
Success on subsequent perception of рено 
Pearson product-moment correlation was ре Ed 
between self-concept and academic rating. Re n 
be presented in a subsequent paper. (97 ref) —/. асе, 

11436. Call, Justin D. (U California, Coll of М Child 
Irvine) Helping infants cope with change. Early CP 
Development & Care, 1974, Vol 3(3), 229-248. Suet 
how teachers, students, and child-care workers са ай 
infants cope with change resulting from adoptio 
foster care at various ages. state 

11437. Coates, Susan. (State U New York, Down! 
Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Sex differences in field depen; 
ence-i between the ages of 3 А з 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 
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1307-1310.—Individually administered the Preschool 
Embedded Figures Test to 298 3-6 yr old middle-class 
nursery school children. Results show that females were 
more field-independent than males, and significantly so 
at the age of 5 yrs (p < .05). It is suggested that the 
development of sex differences in field independence 
may be more complex than has previously been assumed, 
because the results were in a direction opposite to those 
found in males at older ages.—B. McLean. 

11438. Coates, Susan. (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) Sex differences in field inde- 
pendence among preschool children. In R. C. Fried- 
man, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. O. Stern 
(Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11439. Goldberg, Robert W. (Case Western Reserve 
U) Synthesis and reformulation of some views of Piaget 
and Fairbairn on object relations. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. 
Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth 
Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 13, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11440. Gordon, Ira J. (U Florida, Inst for Develop- 
ment of Human Resources) Studies in socio-emotional 
development in infancy. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 130-21. 

. 11441. Lewis, Michael & Weinraub, Marsha. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Inst for Research in Human 
Гореш Princeton, NJ) Sex of parent x sex of 
child: ioemotional development. In R. C. Friedman, 
R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), 
Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11442. Mischel, Walter & Baker, Nancy. (Stanford U) 
Cognitive appraisals and transformations in delay 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 310), 254-261.—Investigated the effects 
of different cognitive representations of the rewards 
(outcomes) in a delay of gratification adigm on 
children's ability to wait for these rewards. Ss were 60 
3-5 yr olds in nursery school It was found that 
consummatory (arousing) ideation directed at the rele- 
vant (contingent) rewards hindered effective delay. In 
contrast, cognitive transformations of the rewards which 
focused on their nonconsummatory qualities and associ- 
ations significantly facilitated delay behavior more than 
did comparable ideation about similar rewards irrelevant 
to the delay contingency. Consummatory ideation 
focused on rewards irrelevant to the contingency also 
greatly helped to maintain delay. Theoretical implica- 
tions for the role of fantasy and cognitive appraisal in 
self-control are examined.—Journal abstract. 1 

11443. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical 
School) Prenatal hormones and postnatal socialization 
In gender identity differentiation. Nebraska Symposium 
on Motivation, 1973, Vol 21, 221-295.—Rejects the 
Concepts of sex drive, instinct, need, and motivation on 
the grounds that they cannot be handled empirically or 
Operationally (any more than phlogiston or Ко by 
demons could be) and substitutes threshold for the 
Telease or inhibition of behavior. Chromosomes, fetal 
gonads and hormones, neural pathways, and genital 
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appearance are listed as cumulative components of adult 
gender. Photographs of varying genital differentiation in 
genetic vs gonadal males and females at different ages 
are presented. Results of corrective therapy and/or 
surgery are shown. Transvestite disexual identity, trans- 
sexual reassignment, and transpositions of gender identi- 
ty and role are com) —/. M. Roberts. 

11444. Rosenberg, Benjamin G. &. Sutton-Smith, 
Brian. (Bowling Green State U) Family structure and 
sex-role variations. Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
1973, Vol 21, 195-220.—Contends that men and women 
are more alike than they are different. Sibling position in 
relation to California Q-sort responses, number of 
offspring in the family, and their parents’ sibling 
positions are compared. Family structure affects sex-role | 
stereotypes, family relations, and within-family rivalries 
to produce different results. Family size is studied in. 
relation to eventual choice of spouse and number of. 
children. The effects of family structure on sex-role | 
development are powerful, numerous, and diverse. Q3. 
ref)—J. M. Roberts. 

11445. Rudhe, L. & Ekecrantz, L. (U Stockholm, 
Psychological Lab, Sweden) Transitional phenomena: 
The typical and its development. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 504), 381-400. 
—Investigated the basic characteristics of “transitional 
phenomena,” the emotional dependency on special 
objects displayed by children, especially at bedtime and. 
during times of anxiety. Attention was given to the 

ibility of transitional phenomena being a defense 
mechanism against separation anxiety. 77 mothers of 6- 

-old children were interviewed about their children’s 
behaviors. Most typically, the children used sounds, 
movements, and pieces of cloth, beginning during the Ist 
of life and continuing for several years. Strong 
emotional dependency was apparent in the fact that the 
transitional phenomena became more important than the 
mother, especially at bedtime. Great possibilities for 
close physical contact with the mother promoted the 
development of transitional phenomena, precludin, the 
applicability of a simple model of substitution. (28 ref) 


11446. Stefic, Edward C. & Тот, Maurice. (Catholic 
U of America) Age and sex differences in personality 


Nurturant, Conscientious, Help-seeking, and Anxious г 
all age levels. The males scored more Detachec 
Withholding, Self-sufficient, and Stable. Results a 
close agreement with those reported by A. ay ti 

Cattell (1966), J. Garai (1970), and G. Gurin et 0 
—Journal abstract. | 
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11447. Wallon, Henri. The emotions. /nternational 
Journal of Mental Health, 1972-1973(Win), Vol 1(4), 
40-52.—Discusses the disruptive and adaptive function 
of emotions with special reference to J. R. Kantor's 
views. The primitive and automatic nature of emotions is 
in contrast to the conscious control of perceptual 
responses. The psychobiological development of emo- 
tions, arising from the interplay of environmental and 
maturational functions, is described. The emotions are 
regarded as the origin of consciousness, and they brin, 
about a fusion of feeling between the individual and the 

group. Through the group the child acquires the 

ifferentiated action sequences and intellectual tools 
which he must have to operate with the distinctions and 
Classifications necessary for knowledge of things and of 
himself.—A. H. Alawi. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


11448. Adamski, Wladyslaw. (Polska Akademia Nauk, 
Poland) [Socio-occupational attitudes of working 
youth.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1974, No 2(53), 
139-154.—Reports on the relationship between econom- 
ic and political attitudes at different age levels. The 
cross-sectional sample was made up of 2,059 Ss 15-30 yrs 
old and 1,097 Ss 30-65 yrs old. In general, the under-30 
Broup was more materialistic, self-centered, and better 
educated than the over-30 group. Political interest 
decreased as age level increased.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11449. Dembrowski, Theodore M. & Pennebaker, 
James W. (Eckerd Coll) Reactions to severity and 
nature of threat among children of dissimilar socioeco- 
‘nomic levels. Journal oj Personality & Social Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 3. 8-342. —Explored the conditions 
under which lower- and middle-class preschool children 
react differently in the “forbidden toy” paradigm. In a 
2 x 2 x 2 design, 40 middle- and 43 lower-class 
children (mean age = 58 mo) were threatened with loss 
of a gift of money (mild or severe) or loss of approval 
(mild or severe) if they played with an attractive toy. 

ings of the forbidden toy before and after a 5-min 
temptation period indicate ој 


and lower-class Ss. For middle-class Ss, threatening loss 
of approval 


.. 11450. Furukawa, Ayako. (Osaka U, Ja Develop- 
mental psychological study about al jesse 


for their child.] (Јарл) J 7 
Pacha, 19 us ‚ше Journal of Educational 
from 


22(2), 69-79 379 children 
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and as the practical rule of life. Developmental changes 
in perception of parental leadership were significant 
(p < 01). Curvilinear relationships were found between 
developmental stages and perception of parental leader- 
ship as the practical rule of life, but not as an ideal. 
Results indicate that the Ss as they approached adoles- 
cence tended to be independent of parental control while 
the need for the parent as the source of affection 
continued to be strong throughout the developmental 
stages. english summary) (22 ref)—S. Choe. 

11451. Gabel, Harris. (George Peabody Coll) Effects 
of parent group discussion on adolescents’ perceptions 
of maternal behavior. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 32-35.— Presents an evaluation ofa 
pareat group discussion program led by trained parapro- 
essional leaders and focusing on maiernal behavior as 
perceived and described by the adolescent children of 
the participants. Both before the start of this group and 
after 5 weekly meetings, these children completed the 
108-item Child Report of Parental Behavior nventory. 
Results show that following the program, the 6 partici- 
pating mothers were described by their chil ren as 
allowing greater autonomy and showing more positive 
involvement with their children than control mothers. 
This is interpreted as support for the view that maternal 
participation in group discussion programs leads to 
changes in adolescents’ perceptions of aspects of their 
mothers’ behavior.—R. S. Albin. i 

11452. Gelso, Charles J. (U Maryland) The transmis- 
sion of attitudes toward child rearing: An exploratory 
Study. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
125(2), 285-293.— Conducted a study of 63 female and 
30 male students (28 were parents and 65 were not) to 
investigate the relationship between Ss’ attitudes toward 
childrearing and Ss’ perceptions of the manner in which 
their parents treated them during their childhood. These 
attitudes were assessed using 3 саак suggested oy 
A. Roe—acceptance, concentration, and avoidance 
(1957). Results indicate that (a) for males, the Tea 
ship with the mother was influential in developing chi 
rearing attitudes while the relationship with the father 
was of negligible importance; (b) for females, mong 
and fathers’ additively combined attitudes appeare ) 
be more influential than either taken separately; and e 
for nonparents, avoidance by their parents was рой | 
related to Ss' possession of rejecting childrearing 4 d 
tudes. Implications of these differences are discussed. 
—M. E. Pounsel. ical 

11453. Linda. (Montefiore Hosp & Me 
Ctr, New York, NY) Conflict training and the 900 ү 
ment of moral judgment in children. In G. І. Lubin, J. Р 
Magary & М. К, Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings F. е 
Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and 15 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February CA: 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, СА: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 1 of 

11454. Florence. (Hunter Coll, Schoo! "i 
Social Work, City U New York) Sex and the adole 5 
girl: Liberation or exploitation? Clinical Social Work 
Journal, 1973, Vol \(Special Issue), 224-243 Issue — ll 
lustrates the complex world of the adolescent e 
through case examples. Many factors in her environne of 
which influence her sexual development and beha 
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are discussed. The richness of the clinical material 
provides an understanding of the difficulties many young 
women encounter in adolescence. Treatment suggestions 
are offered throughout.—S. R. Stein. 

11455. Marsella, Anthony J.; Dubanoski, Richard A. & 
Mohs, Karen. (U Hawaii) The effects of father presence 
and absence upon maternal attitudes. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 257-263.—Adminis- 
tered the Parental Attitude Research Instrument to 34 
wives of nuclear submarine personnel under counterba- 
lanced conditions of father presence and absence. 
Results show that significant differences were found on 7 
subscales as a function of the father's status. 4 of the 
subscales reflected themes of maternal domination, and 
the remaining 3 reflected themes of marital dissatisfac- 
tion and discord. In all of the 7 instances, scores were 
higher under conditions of father presence. It is 
suggested that father presence and absence effects may 
be mediated by the alterations which occur in maternal 
attitudes under these conditions. (21 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

11456. Martin, William C.; Ben; Ven L. & 
Acock, Alan C. (California State U, Chico) Alienation 
and age: A context-specific approach. Social Forces, 
1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 266-274.—Used a context-specific 
conceptualization of alienation to describe age-group 
differences. Traditionally, alienation has been treated in 
terms of specific modes (e.g, powerlessness, meaning- 
lessness, normlessness, social isoation, and self-estrange- 
ment). This research adds to each of these modes social 
structural contexts (e.g, polity, economy, education, 
religion, and family) to produce a matrix of context- 
specific alienation. Age-group differentials on specific 
components of alienation were then examined in а 
generation sample of 182 males. The postulate that 
alienation is related to position in the social structure 
leads to the hypothesis that there is a curvilinear relation 
between alienation and age, the youth most alienated, 
the middle-aged least, and the elderly in between. The 
hypothesis was generally supported. (30 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

11457. Moss, Howard A. (NIMH, Child Research 
Branch, Bethesda, MD) Early sex differences and 
mother-infant interaction. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. 
Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. О. Stern (Eds), Sex 
differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11458. Nel, B. F. (U Pretoria, South Africa) The role 
9f sensitivity in pedagogical jon and discourse 
(dialogue, Gespräch). Interpersonal Development, 
1973-1974, Vol 4(3), 190-196.—Considers, first, that 
every person in ontologically endowed with sensitivity. It 
is proposed that discourse and observation play an 
important part in the development of a child. е 
adult-child relation is а subject-subject relation, not a 
traditionally scientific subject-object relation. The peda- 
gogue teacher has the task of becoming involved in the 
child’s world relations. By mutual sensitivity, communi- 
cation and encounter are established, and discourse 
Proceeds, encompassing togetherness, a further precondi- 
tion for actualization of the child’s potentialities. 
—Journal abstract. 
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11459. Royak, A. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of Preschool Educa- _ 
tion, Moscow) [Psychological aspects of peer conflict — 
situations among preschool children.] (Russ) Voprosy . | 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 71-83.—Conducted a 
3-yr longitudinal study of conflicts in play situations — | 
among children in 2 kindergartens, Situational sampling, а 
sociometry, individual assessment, questionnaires, and _ 
interviews with children and their nts were the 
techniques employed. 2 factors in conflict situations were — 
prier those arising from the child's inability to | 

orm the acts necessary for successful play ("opera- — 
tional" factors), and those due to the child's usurf cient = 
motivation to participate in play as compared with the 
motivation of the group as a whole. The characteristics 
of these 2 conflict situation types are discussed. (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. 3 

11460. Sharabany, Ruth. (Educational Testing Service, — 
Psychological Studies, Princeton, NJ) Socialization in _ 
the Israeli kibbutz: Bibliography. Catalog of Selected - 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 185. EC 

11461. Smith, Nancy F. & Grenier, Mary K. (McGill = 
U, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) English- and French- - 
Canadian children's views of . Canadian Journal 
of Behavioural Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 40-53.—A 
total of 160 lower- and middle-class, English- and _ 
French-Canadian children from Ist and 3rd grades in the | 
Montreal area were interviewed about their perceptions — 
of parental roles. When parental differences in nurtu- — 
rance, power, and discipline were compared, lower-class _ 
Ss perceived a ter division of parental roles than 
en 2 subtypes of nurturance (suppor- 
tive and кишш) were contrasted, and 3 sub- 
types of discipline (| П 
were examined, it was found that there were im) 
differences related to the children’s ethnicity and sex, as 
well as social class. The ширин he further son) 
i ivided discipline and nurturance scales 1s 
tion of subdi р! Q0. ref) Journal 


In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisci 
and Its Implications 
February 15, 1974: satay ae Southern C. 
Angeles, CA: U Southern 
11463. Stern, Daniel N. & Bender, 
York State Psychiatric Inst, 
Processes, New York) An ethol 
approaching a strange adult: Sex differences. In R. 
Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Van 


tive analysis of poe play. 
1974(Oct), Vol 39(2), 1012- x 
for do quantitative analysis of dramatic play 
narrative case records in which the following 
isolated: dramatic units, involvement of O 
S, and the longest dramatic unit. 
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units are further analyzed for amount of time, subunits 
introduced, intensity, and themes expressed. 

11465. Thoman, Evelyn B. (U Connecticut) Some 

consequences of early infant-mother-infant interac- 
tion. Early Child Development & Care, 1974, Vol 3(3), 
249-261.—Summarizes human and animal studies of the 
feedback system of infant-mother-infant interactions. 
Not only ike the mother provide the infant’s environ- 
ment, but the infant also exerts an influence on the 
mother, thereby creating a system of continuous feed- 
back in terms of behavior. Evidence for failure of 
feedback within the system was found in studies of 
infants who cry excessively denie much stimulation by 
their mothers, and of infants who fail to thrive althoug! 
they have no apparent physiological deficits.—W. V. 
Adams. 

11466. Tzeng, Oliver C. & Dimit, Mary G. (U Illinois) 
Attitudinal differences of college students and their 
parents. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1247-1249.—25 male and 22 female college students 
living in 5 different housing units listed areas of 
perceived attitudinal differences with their parents on an 
open-ended questionnaire. 89 items were elicited, rang- 
ing in number for each individual response from 0 to 31. 
Eleven categories were organized to cover these items. 
Differences in characteristics of responses for males and 
females were observed.—Journal abstract, 

11467. Willemsen, Eleanor; Flaherty, Denise; Heaton, 
Christine & Ritchey, Gary. (Santa Clara U) Attachment 
behavior of one-year-olds as a function of mother vs 
father, sex of child, session, and toys. Genetic Psycholo- 
&y Monographs, 1974(Nov), Vol 90(2), 305-324. —12 male 
and 12 female 1 yr olds were observed separately with 

their mothers and with their fathers in 2 structured pla 
situations developed by M. Ainsworth and S. Bell (see 
PA, Vol 44:8130), Results indicate (a) an absence of sex 


response appear similar for the 2 age groups which may 
unction in the 
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for very high correlations between qualitative and 
quantitative scores.—Journal abstract. 

11469. Salvendy, Gavriel. (Purdue U, School of 
Industrial Engineering) Discrimination in performance 
assessments against the aged. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1087-1099.—Conducted 5 
experiments with a total of 399 7-93 yr old Ss performing 
6 diversified tasks to study the phenomena of increase 
and decrease in performance and physiological and 
behavioral changes with aging. Results with the greatest 
impact on occupational productivity are (a) Human 
body’s physiological efficiency was the highest at a freely 
chosen pace for the age bracket 20-45 yrs, while paced 
performance yielded the highest hysiological efficiency 
for the age bracket 45-65 yrs. È Different predictive 
validity models exist for different age categories, as the 
younger industrial operators (15-35 yrs) had higher test 
scores than the older age group (36-58 yrs) for an 
equivalent level of production performance. It is con- 
cluded that both manipulative skills and personality 
attributes are affected by aging. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11470. Strnad, M. (Oddéleni metodiky Správy sociál- 
nich sluzeb NVP, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Differentiat- 
ed approaches to new arrivals at homes for the elderly.] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 69(3), 
195-198.—Discusses 5 kinds of adjustment problems 
encountered by newcomers to homes for retired elderly 
people. The problems concern (a) lowering of living 
Standard, (b) loss of own household and the related 
independence and freedom of action, (c) loss of mobility 
due to somatic illness, (d) recent loss of wife or husband, 
and (e) feelings of being deserted by their families. Better 
utilization of social workers for support and therapy, and 
extramural activities for the elderly 
mended. (Russian & English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 


memory as a function of age. 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 
309-314. —21 young (mean age — 23.1 yrs), 21 middle- 
aged (mean age — 514 yrs), and 21 old (mean 
age = 69.7 yrs) female Ss viewed letter sequences of 12 
letters each and were Tequired to recall the letters in 
exactly the same order as they saw them. In half of the 
Sequences the letters could not be coded into meaningful 
units, while in the other half the letters could be chunked 
into 3 complete 4-letter words. Findings indicate that the 
age groups did not differ from each other in the low-code 
condition, but that with the high-code sequences the old 
Ss performed significantly more rly than either the 
young or middle-aged Ss. These findings suggest an age- 
related deficit in the coding of sequentially ordered 
material.—Journal abstract. 
11472. ; Richard R. & Schludermann, Eduard 
H. (U Manitoba, Deer Lodge Hosp, Winnipeg, Canada) 
itive differentiation in a geriatric population. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
1071-1075.—Tested the differentiation hypothesis in 94 
52-88 yr old male inpatients who were administered the 
Colored ee Matrices (a test of intellectual 
ability), the Children’s Embedded Figures Test, and a 
socializing scale. A correlation of .58 (5 < .01) between 
field dependence and intellectual abi ity was similar to 
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er age groups. A 
5) between field 
to theoretical 


that previously obtained with youn 
ositive correlation of .22 (p<: 
dependence and socializing was contrary 
expectation. (15 ref) )—Journal abstract. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


11473. Billings, Dwight. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Culture and poverty in Appalachia: A theoretical 
discussion and empirical analysis. Social Forces, 
1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 315-323.— Questioned the cultural 
explanation for the persistence of poverty in Appalachia 
(ie., that the region's traditional culture ill equips it for 
participation in the modern world) Data from a 
‘middle-class orientation" scale administered to several 
thousand respondents in North Carolina (age was 
controlled in the analysis) suggest that attitudinal factors 
cannot be used to account for economic development as 
it occurred in the Appalachian region. (41 ref) 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


11474, Berry, John W. & Annis, Robert C. (Queen's U, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Acculturative stress: The 
role of ecology, culture and differentiation. Journal of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 382-406. 
—Conducted a study of 3 Amerindian peoples (Cree, 
Tsimshian, and Carrier) to examine the hypothesis that 
the psychological response to social change would vary 
as a function of both the acculturative pressures brought 
to bear on a community, and the traditional cultural an 
behavioral features that characterize the community. 
Results of interviews and tests with 405 Ss indicate that 
the greater the cultural discontinuities across cultures, 
then the greater the acculturative stress; within Amerin- 
dian communities, levels of psychological differentiation 
were negatively related to acculturative stress. It is 
concluded that ше cultural and individual differ- 

t 


ences must be taken into account when attempting to 
те contact ап 


understand relationships between cultu 
ons up iversal. (31 ref) 


acculturative stress; its course is not unt 
—Journal abstract. 

11475. Chun, Ki-Taek; 
Hae. (U Michigan, Inst 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1 
5(4), PBT h 
quences of the extreme response style (ERS) P 
поп in cross-cultural research through à 
literature review. Consideration © 
permitted derivation of 3 logical СО! 


pertain to (a) differen: es in group means, 97 - 
(a) differences in group mer relation among 


Consistency of measures and the c! 


measure: dimensional Я 
res, and (c) results of College student 


Comparison of 187 US and 204 Korean 


samples on a 130-item questio 
ERS in US Ss. Furthermore, the 
from ERS differences were confirm 


ing the credibility of the ERS 


predictions deriv! 
а 


implications of ERS for cross-C 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Campbell, John B. & Yoo, Jong 
for Social Research) Banan 


response style in cross-cultural research: A reminder. 
pes 974(Dec), Vol 


the neglect of the conse- 
Һепоте- 
selective 


nnaire reveals stronger 


ed, thus demonstrat- 
ent. General 


ultural research are 
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11476. Dourley, John P. (Carleton U, St Patrick’ 
Coll, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Trinitarian models ani 
human integration: Jung and Tillich compared. Journal 
of Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 131-150 
— Jung and P. Tillich share the conviction that trinitari: 
an symbolism is natural to human consciousness and ` 
points toward growth and integration. For Tillich, man’ 
life and religious development are triadic, though | 
disrupted, and participate in the undisrupted triadic life 
of God. For Jung, the archetypal grounding in the 

syche of trinitarian symbolism is closely related to the — 
individuation process and the development of the self. 
Christ is related to the self as an integrate of conscio 
life. This can be compared with Tillich's view that man’s 
estrangement from God is conquered in Christ. Tillic 
holds that evil is a privation of the ood and results fro 
man’s estrangement, while Jung a [heres to the view tha 
the shadow is real, not asa privation, but as an essential 
part of the whole.—Journal summary. ‘a 
onald. (U California, Los Angeles) 
Affiliation motivation and Hawalian-American achieve- | 


ment. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1 
h which su| 


that Hawaiian-American 
affiliation. motivation. Fantasy 
ed with Scholastic Test of 


9-12. There was 
achievement and achievement test scores. 
linking nAff and Hawaiian-American acme 
suggested to involve differential responsiveness | 
teacher social influence. Results support the view 

there are cultural variations in the 
dents of achievement. (17 re! 


the psychic 
d inl 


ion, yes 


catego! 
ps to the omy 


ed. (60 ref)—Jou! 

Irwin, Marc HL; er, Gary N eiden, 
ds P. (U New Mexico) Emic and & familar! 
category sorting of Mano farmers and U.S. un 


ates. l of Cross-Cultural Psychology, Y 


Jevel was associated with 
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units are further analyzed for amount of time, subunits for Very high correlations between qualitative ang 
introduced, intensity, and themes expressed. quantitative scores,—Journa] abstract, 

11465. Thoman, Evelyn B. (U Connecticut) Some 11469. Salvendy, Gavriel, (Purdue U, School of 

i erac- Industrial Engineering) Discrimination in performance 

» assessments against the aged. Perceptual & Motor 

E 249-26 1.—Summarizes human and animal Studies of the Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1087-1099. Conducted 5 

|. feedback system of infant-mother-infant interactions. experiments with a total of 399 7-93 yr old Ss performing 
-— Not only does the mother provide the infant’s environ- 6 diversified tasks to study the phe 

ment, but the infant also exerts an influence on the and decrease i 


_ mother, thereby creating a system of continuous feed- behavioral changes with aging. Results with the greatest 
- back in lerms of behavior. Evidence for failure of ; i ivi 


о fail to thrive althou 
. they have no apparent physiological deficits. —W. ў, 


| : ud validity models exist for different age categories, as the 
= 11466. Tzeng, Oliver C. & Dimit, Mary G. (U Illinois) : i Hn ѕ) had higher test 
. Attitudinal differences of college students and their Younger industrial aan tors (15-35 yrs) ha ene 


: $ scores than the older age тоир (36-58 yrs) for an 
| Parents, Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), equivalent level of production performance It is con- 


cluded that both manipulative skills and personality 
attributes are affected by aging. (25 ref)—Journal 


11470. Strnad, M. (Oddéleni metodiky ys KEV 
: : i cia) [Differentiat- 
Em Pelrus Were or; Ud to cover these items, za ecu NVR лди, та : v pis 
Differences in с aracteristics of res, nses for males and РЕ М Sead 3 
females were observed. — Joun al abe oe (Czec) Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 69(3), 


Ch i ti it 1 А 2 tt h es nus 
shasi Men сау as a functa) atin ш people. The Problems concern (2) powering ol did 
father, sex of child, session, and toys. Genetic Psycholo- Standard, (b) loss of own IH and them bilit 
Ed 1з Ж арй», 1974(Моу), Vol 90(2), 305-324. D male dependence and freedom of action, (c) loss of mobility 


evi Е d 
ituations developed b | Ai utilization of social workers for support and therapy, an 
PA Vol META dio name and $ Bal oe mended a te ley арі ге cm 

ifferences of diff $ : mended. (Russian nglish summaries DEL 5 
€rences of or di erential Teaction to the Presence of П 471. Taub, Haier A. (VA Hosp, Syrien. DU 
separation, (c) reduced visual exploration in th Coding for Short-term Folge аз a function of age. 
of the Stranger, and (d) a co of puse Journal of Genetic Psychology, Коры Vol dd 
. Suggesting that a common basis exists for attachment but — 309-314. —21 young (mean age = 23.1 pa eke n 
not for exploratory behaviors, Findings seem inconsis- aged (mean female ge Уг), and 21 old or 
tent with the Ў 0108іса] theory of aitachment of М. age = 697 Jnd male Ss viewed letter sequences of | 


Ainsworth and J, Bowlby (1969) — J, Lab, letters each ‘and were required to recall the letters in 
Y (1969) — Journal abstract, exactly the same order реу saw them. In half of ш 

A is uences the letters could not be coded into теапіп, 
| Adult Development & Aging n while in the other half the letters could be chunked 
A я into 3 complete 4-letter words, Findings indicate that the 
-15,11468. Botwinick, Jack & St artha. (Wash- аре groups did not differ from each other in the low-code 


& Storandt, M; ld 
gion U) Vocabulary ability in later life. Journal of condition, but that with the high-code sequences the o 
oup tology, 1974Dec), Vol 125Q), 303-308 Se Performed significantly more poorly than аш 
—Coi a group о ng adults (17— iddle-, indi t an age- 
group of ol 8 ^ Hi young adults (17-20 yrs)toa young or middle-aged Ss, These findings sugges 


i at vocabulary function is maintained throughout Cog nitive differenti 
adult life. The best. Ssible Tesponse (ie, сус Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
Synonym) declined wit | age. This decline was compen- 1071-1075,—Tested the differentiation hypothesis in 94 
а for by very Satisfactory, althoy, less good, 52-88 yr old male inpatients who were administered the 
‘ormance, This made the overall level of Correct Colored Pro; ive Matrices (a test of intellectual 
response appear similar for the 2 age groups Which ma Children’s Embedded Figures Test, and a 
account for the usual os of stability of ese in the Socializing scale, A Correlation of .58 (р < .01) between 
€ compensation also accounted -field dependence and intellectual abi ity was similar to 
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course of adult aging. 


t previously obtained with younger age groups. A 
positive correlation of 22 (р < 95) between field 
1 dence and socializing was contrary to theoretical 
= expectation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


11473. Billings, Dwight. (U North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Culture and poverty in Appalachia: A theoretical 
discussion and empirical analysis. Social Forces, 
1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 315-323.— Questioned the cultural 
explanation for the ersistence of poverty in Appalachia 
(Le, that the region's traditional culture ill equips it for 
partici ation in the modern world). Data from a 
“middle-class orientation” scale administered to several 
thousand respondents in North Carolina (age was 
controlled in the analysis) suggest that attitudinal factors 
cannot be used to account for economic development as 
it occurred in the Appalachian region. (41 ref) 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


J 11474, Berry, John W. & Annis, Robert C. (Queen's U, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Acculturative stress: The 
role of ecology, culture and differentiation. Journal of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 382-406. 
—Conducted a study of 3 Amerindian peoples (Cree, 
Tsimshian, and Carrier) to examine the hypothesis that 
the psychological response to social change would vary 
as a function of both the acculturative pressures brought 
to bear on a community, and the traditional cultural and 
behavioral features that characterize the community: 
Results of interviews and tests with 405 Ss indicate that 
the greater the cultural discontinuities across cultures, 
then the greater the acculturative stress; within Amerin- 
dian communities, levels of psychological differentiation 
Were negatively related to acculturative stress. It is 
concluded that specific cultural and individual differ- 
ences must be taken into account when attempting to 
understand relationships between culture contact an 
acculturative stress; its course is not universal. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11475. Chun, Ki-Taek; Campbell, John B. & Yoo, Jong 
Hae. (U Michigan, Inst for Social Research) Extreme 
response style in cross-cultural research: A reminder. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(4), 465-480.—Documents the neglect of the conse- 
quences of the extreme response style (ERS) phenome- 
ñon in cross-cultural research through a selective 
literature review. Consideration of differences 
Permitted derivation of 3 logical consequences et 
Pertain to (a) differences in group means, the intern! 
Consistency of measures and the correlation among 


х mensional analyses. 
and (c) results of dime ont крс student 


in US Ss. Furthermore, the pr 
from ERS differences were confirmed, thus eg af 
ing the credibility of the ERS argument. Genera 
implications of ERS for cross-cultural research are 


discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11476. Dourley, John P. (Carleton U, St Patrick's _ 
Coll, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Trinitarian models and 
human integration: Jung and Tillich compared. Journal 
of Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 131-150. | 
— Jung and P. Tillich share the conviction that trinitari- 
an symbolism is natural to human consciousness and 
points toward growth and integration. For Tillich, man's _ 
life and religious development are triadic, though 
disrupted, and participate in the undisrupted triadic life | 
of God. For Jung, the archetypal grounding in the 

yche of trinitarian symbolism is closely related to the _ 
individuation process and the development of the self. _ 
the self as an integrate of conscious _ 
life. This can be compared with Tillich’s view that man’s 
estrangement from God is conquered in Christ. Tillich | 


Affiliation motivation 
ment. Journal oj ; 
Vol 5(4), 481-4! 1.—Reviewed research which Suggest 5 
that Hawaiian-American achievement is related to — 


affiliation motivation. 1 Е 
ted with Scholastic Test of Educational — 


Progress Reading achievement test scores, but 1 
d males and females in Grades _ 
tionship between need for 

t test scores, The process _ 


linking nAff and Hawaiian-American achievement is | 


f achievement. (17 ref)—/ournal abstract. 
dent сету, | F. (U Kentucky, 


ic death: Behavioral types "n 
нае a: Journal of Death & Dying, 1974(Fal, | 


^215.—Reports of the psychic death 
i ouped into 3 distinct — 
henomenon are reviewed a wally te tear | 
to the death. Deaths ollowing markedly | 
d behavior such as fear, grief, and exultation, were _ 
placed in the Ist category. А athetic, withdrawn о 
depressed behavior were the death-precursors included _ 
in the 2nd category. The 3rd category was charac! 1 
by calm acceptance behavior prior to the death. In я 
addition to the presentation of a behavioral typology; - 
arallels between the latter and several hypothesize 
physiological explanations of psychic death are present- 
ed. (60 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11479. Irwin, Marc Н.; Schafer, Gary 
p. (U New Meneo) bes unfamiliar | 
legory sorting of Mano mers and U.S. 
or Journal 8 Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 5(4), 407-423.—80 nonliterate Mano farmers of 
Liberia, West Africa, and 100 US undergraduate men. 
were tested on à rice-sorting task appro] riate to the 
Mano cultural кш and an analogous ‹ es 
appropriate to the US cultural setting. “ 
more card sorts than Mano Ss, while Mn b ned 
more rice sorts than US Ss. A larger drop пре "a 


level was associated with the use of an 


Medical ў 


N. & Feiden, 


gii 


Р 4 
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compared to an emic—or culturally апетае 
task for the US college students than for nonliterate 
Mano farmers. Both US and Mano Ss most readily 
- sorted by perceptually salient and unidimensional 
stimulus features and had difficulty shifting eater | 
| dimensions, when tested with an unfamiliar task. U 
_ men differed from Mano men in sorting more rapidly on 
both tasks, and in being more often able to describe 
verbally the basis for unfamiliar task sorts they had 
8 performed. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
= 11480. Kandiyoti, Deniz. (Middle East Technical U, 
Ankara, Turkey) Some social-psychological dimensions 


> 


- Sociology, 1974(Mar), Vol 25(1), 47-62.—Studied the 
- social-psychological aspects of social change. The total 
_ adult male population of a village was interviewed (79 
ns). Social-economic and attitudinal variables were 
intercorrelated and tested for significance. A high degree 

_ of coherence was not found among the variables. 
— . 11481. Mackie, Marlene. (U Calgary, Alberta, Cana- 
_ da) Ethnic stereotypes, prejudicial attitudes, and educa- 
tion. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Dec), 
_ Vol 20(4), 279-292.—Examined the sociological assump- 
tion that Y and prejudice are equivalent 
phenomena by studying the variation of both dimensions 
of ethnic attitudes by education. 590 Ss completed an 
open-ended questionnaire and a semantic differential 
scale. The well-established negative relationship between 
education was affirmed. However, the 


11482. Marsella, Anthony J. & Quijano, Walter Y. (U 
_ Hawaii) A comparison of vividness of mental imagery 
: sensory modalities in Filipinos and 
- Caucasian-Americans. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychol- 

ogy, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 451-464.— Investi ted vivid- 
ess of imagery across different sen: 


аре 


Vic i Scores 
ry modalities examined. 


e Ist 2 


Broups and the implications these practices 
ty configurations 
at mediate imapery abilities 


project. Catalo; 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4 
- 11484. Nixon, Charles R. (U Californi Los Ап 
adaptation of cultural ties to economic ine 


t. American Behavioral Scientist, 1974( 
216 1), 36-58.—Examines how ties to cultural iden 


t), Vol 
tity are 
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- of social change in a Turkish village. British Journal of 


related to the emergence of new economic class divisions 
in the complex situation of multicultural societies 
undergoing economic development. (35 ref) 

11485. Ongay, Mario. (Postgraduate Ctr for Mental 
Health, New York, NY) The domestic worker in 
Mexican families: A disturbing factor. International 
Mental Health Research Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 15(4), 
13-14.—Points out оюу and sociological impli- 
cations of the role of the domestic worker in middle- and 
upper-class Mexican families. It is noted that this role 
does not help the status of women in a male chauvinistic 
society. It perpetuates exploitation of women. It does not 
розов active relationships among family members, 

е presence d a domestic creates passivity, lack ¢ 
cooperation, and a. poor sense of participation in fami 
tasks. It produces са іп теа mind about M 
relationships and the internalization of an ambiguous, 
devaluated-omnipotent, close-distant female image. 
Further, it does not help the formation of a responsible 
self.—C. A. Heikkinen, 

11486. Ramirez, Manuel; Castaneda, Alfredo & 
Herold, P. Leslie. (U California, Santa Cruz) The 
relationship of acculturation to cognitive style among 
Mexican Americans. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 424-433, Administered tests of 
Cognitive style to 541 Mexican-American children in 
Grades 1, 4, and 6 and their mothers in 3 communities- 
—traditional, dualistic, and atraditional. Questionnaires 
on socialization practices and Mexican-American family 
values were also administered to the mothers. Ss from 
the traditional community—in which members were 
most identified with the sociocultural system of Mexican 
culture—scored in a field-dependent direction. Ss from 
the atraditional community, whose members are most 
influenced by mainstream American middle-class values, 
were most field-independent in cognitive style. Children 
and mothers of the community influenced by both 
cultures—the dualistic community—obtained scores 
between those of the other 2 groups. Mothers from the 
traditional community were most frequently in agree- 
ment with items reflecting indicators of the field-depend- 
ent “socialization” cluster, and also with items reflecting 
the sociocultural system of Mexican-American culture. 
—Journal abstract. Б 

11487. Schnucker, R. V. The English Puritans Es 
pregnancy, deli and breast feeding. History 
Childhood DIE The Journal of Psychohistory, 
1974(Spr), Vol 1(4), 637-658.—Presents a survey Of 
Puritan childbirth and breast-feeding poss in 17th 
century койаш, illuminating some of the motivation 
and fears of parents when having a new baby. Puritans 
possessed many misconceptions of the physical processes 
Of conception, birth, and nursing, many applying а 
religious interpretation. Labor pains were à unishment 
for Eve's sin. The гше that a mother should breastfee: 
her own child is discussed from the Puritan view as both 
the law of nature and of God.—J. Carlson. 

11488. H. (Columbia U, Harlem 
Hosp Ctr) Institutional racism: A major urban educ 
tional problem. Religious Education, 1974(Nov-Dec), Уо п 
69(6), 713-721.— Cites selected demographic data an 
Conclusions of commission reports and other documents 

t indicate continuing racial inequities in the US in 
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education, juvenile delinquen: i 
some progress in social penes а em development of gender identity and gender role. Both 
designed to meet consum ds conti at were psychoanalytic therapy and behavi therapy | 
рпе er needs continue to resist, and minimal ehavior therapy have | 
iani ашны апа M geri. discriminate against, st аа с many ше дее ECC 
ss pressed minorities. The Christian i isexuals rather with 
(йш м challeged to attack institutional racism and the io ud bus The combined use of psychother- - 
myth that past progress toward minority justice is рар avioral techniques offers some ( 
satisfactory.—R. D. Kahoe. promise for heterosexual adaptation with certain kinds - 
11489. Spector, Samuel I. The end ot days rient: of patients. However, better prospects for intervention їп | 
Jd ay oath & Dying, 19T4(Fal), Vol PEN COE homosexuality lie in its prevention through the early | 
“Notes that Judaic tradition, from the 10th century BC Wein and treatment of the potential homosexual 
to the present era, has always attempted to soften the ^ d. (34 p ref} Journal abstract, А 
blow of death. In its various aspects, і has engaged both д 11494. Almquist, Elizabeth M. 
the dying and the remaining living in principles and ише кы college men toward working wives. Voca- 
ceremonies that would make death more acceptable. Of wie idance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), A 
equal importance is the preparation for the end of days Surveyed 109 male and 120 female un 
through historical, theo орка), hilosophical, and psy- attitudes toward working wives. 67.5% of the females and 
chological approaches. Most Bi these avenues are of ire. 
шонг and aoe to other traditions as well. ovr eM UE шу women 
stract. working; oth groups 
11490. Vernon, Glenn M. & Waddell, Charles E. (U regarded wives’ working as less desirable if tide zd 
Utah) Dying as social behavior: Mormon behavior eschool children or if luxuries are the aim; (c) women - 
D cy 9 coe Omega: Journal of Death & more bue yes hei is view wives’ work roles as 
ng, 1974(Fal), Vol 5(3), 199-206.—Distinguishes  SUPPOTBVe of husbands; (d) men both high in favorabili- - 
between biological, clinical, psychological, dud rd ty (HF) and low in favorability (LF) pum wives 
aren In an analysis of death behavior of Mormons for had working mothers; (e) LE men preferred high status | 
yrs it was found that their death rate was consistently Р©О Je-related occupations and had highly educated 
d rus that of the US and the state of Utah. mo! ers; HF men preferred entrepreneurial busines! and 
end e UE essentially the same change PME call Qt А bi hori semi- ОГ unskillec i 
ines se 2 other populations. Although some ШО ers. Overall, more similarity an difference existed 
Man may be operating in the available statistics, between male and female attitudes.—C. A. Heikkinen: 
ormons were shown to be responsive to both their + ы {рдү Univer 
i iri witzerland) gesics consumption of ^7 


church and their society. Mormonism incorporates 
somewhat distinctive meanings of death and also a year old healthy women.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv E \ 
strong health code, both of which it is assumed are Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 
related to the identified patterns.—Journal abstract. 112(1), 7-19.—Investigated the «рр of analges- 
The "in ics and the influence of Ss' social background and 
P. : interpretation. Journal of personality characteristics by comparing the data provid- 
Piae Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 6(3), 351-360. ей by 2 recent studies: one with 1,381 19-yr-old ealthy 
27 uggests that references to “flowers” by Nangal poca women and the other with 6,313 19-yr-old men. Chi- 
E e none to hallucinogenic mushrooms. Nahuatl square tests and phi coefficients were used to determine 
dx ols and literary references are interpreted in this differences in social background and the Freiburg 
gl h ў 9 д Personality Inventory, variance analyses, and ( tests wert 
о Ag Weick, Karl E. & Gilfillan, David P. (Cornell used to test personality characteristics. Results show tha 
e sway and decay of tradition: Individual and 70% of the Ss used analgesics occasionally, There wer 
ion of analgesic: 


group processes in the perpetuation of culti Catalog correlations between the consumpti 
ills, and cigarettes but none between analgesi 


of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win) Vol >, sleeping P! 
ion and that of cannabis or alcohol (heav 


189- 
Pais consumptio с с 
smokers used more analgesics than light smokers, ап 


Social Issues & Social Processes stress smokers more than nonstress smokers). 

11493. BERT rsonality dimensions of Ss using analgesics 

Acosta; ЕТ снай Los Апана) from those of nonusers; users 

Archiv $ i ` emotional lability and dysphoria, more neurovegetati 

es of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), Vol 41), 9-29. "à psychosomatic disturbances ‹ r f 

approach ity indicates 9] nness, and aggressivity. e profiles of analgesics А! 

i es to male andi ea Romse Y ais cannabis users differed only insignificantly (cannal 

social-learning theories provide convincing evidence for users had more aggressivity). 
the etiolo pali f these accounts, arents influenced the use of analgesics and, to а 

gy of homosexuality. АЙ © i Бе ee, also that of sleeping pills and alcohol. O nt 


however, provide mi i 

dst irical 50] rt for their h 3 and k 
predictions with ee ica ch presenting the social factors influencing consumption included avai 
Most consistent evidence. Both акагы and  bility, group influences, and propaganda. Beye 


retrospective studies t homosexuality ma ri the hypothesis that an т 
suggest that i 4 causes anal position to the consumption, abu 


best be linked to the early qualitative learning ani 
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n. considered to 
Wh ego and superego. In 
ss of current systems of 
lation to the psychopa- 
posed to correct. Some 


Psychoanalytic 
- (27 ref)—Journal 


11497. Atkins, Richard D. (Private practice, Philadel- 
а, PA) Diversion in drug related cases: A view from 
te defense. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), 
ol 6(3), 311-314.— Reviews the considerations made E 
attorney of an accused drug-abusing client regarding 
treatment diversion alternative to criminal prosecu- 


i 11498. Bahn, Charles, (John Jay Coll of Criminal 

Justice, City U New York) The reassurance factor in 
olice patrol. Criminolo: An Interdisc 

974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 338-34 .—Notes 


Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Jul-Sep), Vol 25(3), 11-25, 
— Discusses nontherapeutic uses of therapeutic agents 
(e.g., amphetamines for "energy" and for mood modifi- 
cation) and overuse or constant use for therapeutic 
effect. The fact that some agents have a low toxicity 
contributes to the problem. 

11501. Bayer, Ron. (Greenwich House Counseling 
Ctr, New York, NY) Repression, reform and drug 
abuse: An analysis of the response to the Rockefeller 
drug law proposals of 1973. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 6(3), 299-309. — Éxamines 
reactions to the Rockefeller "get tough" drug law 
proposals. Public opinion Surveys are cited, and the 
specific responses of criminal justice system profession- 
als, treatment workers, blacks; and political liberals are 
described, 

11502. Bell, Alan P. (Indiana U, Inst for Sex 
Research) Homosexualities: Their range and character. 
Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1973, Vol 21, 1-26. 

mparisons across Broups (under psychiatric treat- 
ment vs not under treatment) and within groups (all 
under treatment whether homosexual or heterosexual) 
indicate large differences across groups and few differ- 
ences within groups in both samples. Sample sources 
were recruited using paid public advertising, mailing 
lists, and personal contacts in "public places," Persons 
selected were compared on levels of sexual interest, 
stimuli, repertoire, problems, and partnerships; accept- 


г à "^ ; ity; the degree 
© its more obvious functions, ance of one's own and others homosexuality; the degr 


of "known-aboutness"; and psychological and social 
adjustments. Despite persisting notions that homosexual- 
ity involves primarily a sexual preoccupation, the data 


indicate that heterosexuals actually have higher levels of 


sted that in locations o ty Sexual interest. Possible etiologies of human sexuality are 
nd high density, summarized. (21 ref}—J. M. Roberts. 


11503. Boyd, Kenneth M. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) 


Homosexuality and the church. In J. A. Loraine, 


Understanding homosexuality: Its biological and psycholog- 


ical bases. New York, NY: American Elsevier, 1974. 
217 p. 


11504. Brook, Robert; Kaplun, Jack & Whitehead, 


sae ; Erie 

со ага, М Zacker, Joseph, (Graduate Paul C. (Addiction Research Foundation, Lake z 

001 & University Ctr, City U New York) Assaultive. Ке ion, London, Ontario, Canada) Personality е 
and alcohol use in family disputes: Police percep. teristics of adolescent amphetamine users as measu 


by the MMPI. British Journal of Addiction, 1974020 
Vol. 69(1), 61-66.—Compared 60 amphetamine bu 
Who were being evaluated for residential or outpatiei 


ice treatment at the Addiction Research Foundation, Lon- 
aged 


don, Ontario, Canada, in 1970-1971 with 24 nonuser 55 


manage- high school student volunteers from the same geographi- 


2 fami 
;388 times during a Mai families 


e 
area, who were tested in 1971. Separate / tests Wert 


: i determine 
by police and Ьу social scie e <w computed for each MMPI subscale to de 


User 'nonuser differences. Male and female Ss d 
combined, and the MF subscale was omitted. Mar 
users, and all nonusers, scored within normal limits 
the validity triad (L,F,K). Marked differences betwee 


Я interviews 
Police, users and nonusers a; ed both in personal interview: 
ol use, and in the MMPI бег Users experience о 


Соттоп when alcohol has been Psychological stres: 


S than nonusers, are unstable ай 


insecure, i T ear to ante- 
. 11500. Bayer, Istvan. (National Inst for Pharmacy, date du E Psychological problems app 


ungary) The abuse of Psychotropic drugs. treatment are dis 
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usage. The implications of these findings for 
cussed. (15 ref)—A. P. Balevre. 
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11505. Chafetz, Janet S.; Sampson, Patricia; Beck, 
Paula & West, Joyce. (U-Houston) A study of homosexu- 
al women. Social Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 714—723. 
—Reviews the literature and current approaches to 
treatment of lesbians, and presents preliminary findings 
of a study based on a nonclinical sample of 51 Ss. The 
life-styles of the Ss, their problems, views of themselves, 
relationships with others, and their perceptions of 
society's reactions to them are explored. Findings 
indicate that lesbians all too often find the helping 
professions, as well as a number of American institu- 
tions, to be judgmental and nonsupportive of them. This 
is attributed, at least in part, to the dearth of practical 
and theoretical literature concerning the female homo- 
sexual. (24 ref)—P. O'Brien. 

11506. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U, Medi- 
cal School) Involuntary hospitalization of political 
dissenters in the Soviet Union. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 5-19.—Describes in detail the 
involuntary hospitalization of a number of Soviet 
political dissidents, as presented in documents provided 
to Western psychiatrists in 1971 by Vladimir Bukovsky. 
The Soviet diagnosis of psychiatric disorder is reviewed 
in each case, and all but one are judged fallacious. The 
reactions of Western psychiatrists to the Bukovsky 
documents and other similar cases, appeals to Soviet 
authorities, and their failure to influence Soviet practices, 
are described. The possibility of politically-motivated 
behavior by US psychiatrists is considered, but the 
EUN E against it in this country are pointed out.—R. 
S. Albin. 

11507. Clemens, John. The volatility of voting 
behaviour. Journal of the Market Research Society, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(4), 291-301.—Describes а theory of 
voting behavior, relates it to the February 1974 British 
elections, and attempts to learn how well sample survey 
data match the theory advanced. Voting behavior is 
viewed as derivable from the interaction between what is 
available (the political parties) and voters’ perceptions of 
what is available. Both change, but not necessarily on à 
one-to-one basis. A synopsis of the workings of voting 
behavior for an individual is presented, and the question 
of what decides the saliency of an issue is discussed. The 
outcome of an election is seen as affected by the saliency 
of short-term issues. The 1974 election and surveys done 
prior to it to determine results are summarized, and 
implications for the next election and for opinion polling 
in general are offered.—R. S. Albin. ; 

11508. Cooper, Alan J. (St Mary's Hosp, Medical 
School, London, England) The aetiology of homosexual- 
ity. In J. A. Loraine, Understanding homosexuality: Its 
biological and psychological bases. New York, NY: 
American Elsevier, 1974. 217 p. 

11509, D'Augelli, Judith F. & Cross, Herbert J. 
(Pennsylvania State U, Addiction Prevention Lab) 
Relationship of sex guilt and moral reasoning to 
premarital sex in college women and in couples. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
40-47.—Used the Mosher Forced-Choice Guilt Invento- 
ty, the Sex Experience Inventory, and Kohlberg’s Moral 
Dilemmas Questionnaire in Exp I to assess 119 unmar- 
tied college women with regard to sex behavior, sex guilt, 
and moral reasoning. Categories of sexual expression 
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were developed which were useful in predicting behavior, 4 
Guilt was a better predictor of sex than morality, 
Maintaining virginity and losing it were multideter- - 
mined. Exp II assessed 76 unmarried college couples on | 
the same variables. Sex guilt and sex experience were _ 
associated with moral reasoning for men and for couples. 
Results suggest that the male partner is more influential 
than the female in setting standards for the couple. 
—Journal abstract. 

11510. Dawson, John. (U Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Urbanization and mental health in a west African 
community. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: 
Studies in primitive psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free 
Press, 1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 

11511. Dearden, John. Sex-linked differences of 
political behavior: An of their 
innate origins. Social Science Information, 1974(Apr), _ 
Vol 13(2), 19-45.—Explores the possibility that sex- - 
related differences in political behavior are in part 
derived from gender-specific innate behavioral predispo- — 
sitions rather than from differential learning experiences 
and social role expectations. Part | reviews data 
suggesting an innate basis of certain sex-linked behavior- 
al differences; Part 2 attempts to test politically relevant | 
hypotheses derived from findings of Part 1, Results are 
interpreted as iding only mild support for the - 
hypotheses, though they are logically consistent and | 
noncontradictory to the view се A Part 1. (67 ref). _ 
—R. Hall. v 

T1512. Earles, James A.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Vito, | 
Bart M. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research 
Div, TX) Variables related to amphetamine use. Cat 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, | 


A. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Austria's consistent - 
ware ‘American Behavioral Scientist, 1974(Sep-Oct), | 
Vol 18(1), 97-110.—Compares 1968 and. 1973 survey 
data, based on a random sample of Austrian voters, to 
see if changes in electoral outcomes were associated with 
changes in the social-structural and interpersonal sources 


of consistent party support. (18 ref) 
11514, Fi Nicholas H. and the - 


law. In J. A. Loraine, Understanding homosexuality: Its 
biological and Jam bases. New York, NY: 
American Elsevier, . 217 p. Е 
Кашу Those who deri 
are : The 

cere of causality. Journal of 


effect of sex on 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 30(6),. 
846-855.—Conducted 2 experiments to ascertain the 


causal attributions made by a total of 274 male and 
female undergraduates for identical performance (in- 
cluding success and failure) of males and females. In 
both experiments, Ss made attributions along 4 dimen- 
sions: ability, motivation, task difficulty, and 
Whether evaluating hone oper on s = ps 
task (Exp 1) or successful physicians s 
attributed ыйы motivation to Females than to Бе 
In addition, males perceived the fi — s 
being less able and having an easier task e na 
physician. However, female Ss meer 
physician as having à ler 
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physician. Implications for attribution theory and the 
— perception of professional women in our society are 
E iscussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

- 11516. Fields, Suzanne. Patients’ rights: 1. Due 
process of law. Innovations, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 12-15. 
_ —Discusses legal rights of mental patients, summarizes 
| critical cases, and explores their significance for mental 
| health delivery systems. 3 legal questions are presented: 
(a) Do the involuntarily committed mentally handi- 
| capped have a constitutional right to treatment by the 
state and what is adequate treatment? (b) Should a 
К work in a hospital be considered therapy (part 
— of the treatment) or should he be reimbursed for 
‘involuntary servitude? (c) Does a local board of 
education have an obligation to provide education for 
children with alleged mental, behavioral, physical, or 
“emotional handicaps? 5 legal case studies are presented 
in discussion of these issues.—J. Carlson. 


11517. Fields, Suzanne. Patients’ rights: Il. Lawyers 
test the limits. Innovations, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 16-17. 
—Describes progress in cooperation between mental 
health professionals and lawyers to ensure the legal 
— fights of mental patients. The Mental Health Law 
| Project, organized in January 1972, is sponsored by the 
| Center for Law and Social Policy, the American 
- Orthopsychiatric Association, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union Foundation, and is staffed by lawyers 
experienced in the field. Besides providing legal assist- 
ance and counseling, the project provides a mental 
health legislation guide, орге: workshops on legal 
‘Tights of the mentally handicapped, and has analyzed 
and prepared comments on the new proposed federal 
les of evidence as they pertain to the patient-psychoth- 
apist privilege. “Mental Retardation and the Law,” a 
uarterly summary of all litigation relating to the rights 
a сетат үа, and a handbook, “Вазїс Rights 
of the Men andicapped,” are services provided. 
—J. Carlson. А es a 
11518. Fisher, Gary. (Cedars-Sinai Medical Ctr, Los 
geles, CA) Harmful effects of marihuana use: 
:periences and opinions of current and past marihua- 
| users. British Journal of Addiction, 1974(Mar), Vol 
1), 75-84.—Surveyed 530 past and current marihuana 
with a 13-page questionnaire designed to elicit their 
ences and opinions on the harmful effects of 
| marihuana use. The sample was constituted by using the 
“social network method and random sampling of voter 
ation lists, predominantly in southern California. 
ondents were classified according to 5 use patterns: 
.Tegular, and daily 
eir experiences and 


Allan; Stran 
abholz, Emily. (Cedars-Sinai Medical Ctr, ges oneri 
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CA) The legalization of marihuana: Views of several 
American of users and non-users. Journal oj 
Psychedelic Drugs, e sp Vol 6(3), 333-349. 
—Re-examines the findings of a 1969-1970 opinion 
survey of 2,728 adults on their views regarding the 
liberalization of marihuana laws. It was found that as 
marihuana use increases, there are more liberal attitudes 
toward disposition of users and legal control, and an 
increase in the belief that marihuana will be legalized. 

11520. Freund, Kurt W. (Clarke Inst of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Male homosexuality: An 
analysis of the pattern. In J. A. Loraine, Understanding 
homosexuality: Its biological and psychological bases. New 
York, NY: American Elsevier, 1974. 217 p. 

11521. Gagnon, John H. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) Scripts and the coordination of sexual conduct. 
Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1973, Vol 21, 27-59. 
—Sexual scripts are defined as "culturally provided 

lans and goals of persons" that shape and coordinate 
th verbal and nonverbal conduct involved in sexual 
behavior. One script of a young, inexperienced couple 
moving from a purely social context to a novice € 
at sexual intercourse is described in detail. From the | 
viewpoint of socialization, its complexity cannot be | 
easily predicted from the Freudian paradigms of devel- 
oping psychosexuality. The conducts brought into use in 
this behavior were learned in contexts not related to 
sexuality. Skills and scripts are detached from the 
original contexts and add to the flexibility of sexual 
behavior.—J. M. Roberts. 

11522. Glass, Roger; Johnson, Bridget & Vessey, 
Martin. (Mt Sinai Hosp, New York, NY) Accuracy of 
recall of histories of oral contraceptive use. British 
Journal of Preventive & Social Medicine, 1974(Nov), Vol 
28(4), 273-275.— Compared the oral contraceptive histo- 
ries obtained from 75 women attending family planning 
clinics with the information contained in the clinic 
records to investigate the assumption that women are 
able to recall their oral contraceptive histories with 
reasonable accuracy. It is concluded that simple meas- 
ures of oral contraceptive use, such as whether the 
preparations have ever or never been used, whether they 
are in current use, and the total duration of use, are 
likely to be remembered with adequate accuracy. 
—Journal abstract. 

11523. Grey, Antony. (Albany Trust, London, Eng- 
land) Homosexuality: Some social and legal aspects. 17 
J. A. Loraine, Understanding homosexuality: Its biologica 
and psychological bases. New York, NY: American 
Elsevier, 1974. 217 p. 

11524. E. K.; Nail, Richard L. & Kolb, 
Douglas. (US Naval Health Research Ctr, San Diego: 

CA) Health status of drug abusers as measured by t! 

Cornell Medical Index. Journal of Community Psychology. 
1975(Јап), Vol 3(1), 58-67.—investigated the men 

health status of heavy users of marihuana, ampheta- 

mines, hallucinogens, and heroin in a population 0 

young Navy men. The Cornell Medical Index Question- 

naire provided a summary of presenting complaints ап 

the patient’s medical history. The 195 items have been | 
boe ae to survey the prevalence of pm | 
emotional symptoms in a variety of ulations. Ss 

903 drug users on active ed with the Navy, 1, 
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psychiatric inpatients and outpatients tested at major 
Naval hospitals and clinics, and 725 men who had been 
examined for special Naval programs and were generally 
superior in health status. Results show a prominence of 
psychiatric symptoms among the drug use population. 
Furthermore, heavy multiple drug use was associated 
with disease or dysfunction in a number of specific organ 
systems, i.e., eyes, liver, respiration, digestion, circula- 
tion, and muscles and joints. (29 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

11525. Hall, Malcolm C. (Commonwealth Police 
Force, Narcotics Section, Canberra, ACT, Australia) 
Problems in legislating against abuse of hallucinogenic 
fungi in Australia. Bulletin on Narcotics, 1973(Jul-Sep), 
Vol 25(3), 27-36.— Discusses ормо proposals that 
possession of specific chemicals, of preparations or 
extracts containing them, or of the fungi presumed to 
contain them, should be made a criminal offense. The 
drawbacks of defining such substances too narrowly are 
pointed out. 

11526. Halleck, Seymour L. (U North Carolina, 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Society: The roots of 
dependency. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth 
Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West 
Virginia University, 1973. 165 p.— Discusses the major 
reasons why people, especially youth, use drugs which 
caused dependency and considers some of the environ- 
mental situations conductive to drug abuse: permissive- 
ness, freedom, social and technological change, restless- 
ness, altered sense of values, and persona isolation. 

11527. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Salisbury 
State Coll) Attitudes about sex roles, sex, and marital 
status of anti-Nixon demonstrators, comparison of 
three studies. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(3), 1049-1050.—Comparison of findings across 3 
small studies of 10%, 6%, and 22% of an estimated 
attendance at anti-Nixon demonstrations showed a sex 
difference of greater liberalism of the women's attitudes 
toward their own roles. 

11528. Kenyon, F. Edwin. (Warneford Hosp, Oxford, 
England) Female homosexuality: A review. In J. A. 
Loraine, Understanding homosexuality: Its biological and 
psychological bases. New York, NY: American Elsevier, 
1974. 217 p. 

11529. King, Marc R. & Manaster, Guy J. (U Texas, 
Austin) Time perspective correlates of collegiate 
marijuana use. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
ву, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 99.—Data from 26 undergradu- 
ate marihuana users and 48 nonusers who completed the 
Time Reference Inventory show that users Were signifi- 
cantly more past-oriented than nonusers. No significant 
differences in present or future orientations or age and 
Sex Pies were found. J 

530. Klyman, Fred I. & panna: 
(Wichita State U) A methodology for assessing citizen 
perceptions of police. Journal of Criminal Justice, 
1974(Fal), Vol 2(3), 219-233.—Developed and adminis- 
tered a scale to 1,000 residents of a Kansas community 
to determine perceptions that residents hold toward their 


police. Race and dogmatism were examined as variables 


influencin; i hite residents evaluated 
g Io e Nonw! No significant 


Police less favorably than did whites. 


ference was found on level of dogmatism in evaluating 
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the police. The importance of assessing citizen perce; 
tions of the police to obtain data which will optimize the 
setting of goals for police-community relations program- — 
ing is discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. $ 
11531. Knopf, Andrea & Wakefield, John. (U Hosp of _ 
South Manchester, England) Effect of medical education 
on smoking behaviour. British Journal of Preventive & 
Social Medicine, 1974(Nov), Vol 28(4), 246-251.—Com- 
pared the smoking behavior, knowledge, and opinions of — 
658 medical students with those of 288 law students — 
based on questionnaire data. Results indicate that - 
medical students had more knowledge than law students 
about the hazards of smoking, were more convinced b 
the relevant evidence, and assessed the risk to health 
more highly. However, there was no significant differ- 
ence in their smoking behavior. Among medical stu- 
dents, 61% were nonsmokers, 10% ex-smokers, and 29% 
smokers, of whom three-fifths smoked regularly. During . 
their training they were more likely to start smo ing than. 
io give it up, and more likely to increase their 
consumption than decrease it. Expansion of smoking — 
occurred especially in the early years of the course, 
whereas the main increase in rose a was in the _ 
clinical period. Students' knowledge and their opinion of + 
the evidence were related to their stage of education, 
whereas their assessment of the risk was linked with their 
smoking behavior. It is su| ested that expansion of 
smoking at medical school may be forestalled by _ 


ine 


providing information about the hazards as e as 
possible, although some smokers will continue the habit 
irrespective of knowledge.—Journal abstract. 


11532. Kosviner, Adele; Hawks, David & Webb, M. G. 
(Inst of Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, London, 
England) nnabis use al British university 
students: Prevalence rates and differences between d 
Students who have tried cannabis and those who have 
never tried it. British Journal of Addiction, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 691), 35-60.—Studied incidence of 1969-1971 — 
marihuana usage by students at 3 selected colleges in 
southern England and differences between users and 
nonusers. Questionnaires were sent to the whole student 
body at the 2 all-male colleges, and at the coeducational 
college random sampling ensured adequate female 
пзе. Response rate to the 7,897 questionnaires was - 
75%. The study's main areas of interest, the design of the 
questionnaire, and the statistical methods in 
analyzing the data, are described in detail. 67% of the Ss 
“ted that they had never used marihuana. Men used 
ightly more than women. More users 
outside the United 
Kingdom espec ndent à 
"s living arrangemen' 
us ied "QA ref)—A. P. Balevre. | 
an. (U Lódz, Poland) [Sentenc- 
unintentional crimes.] (Polh) Przeglad 
Kryminologiczny, 1972, Vol 10(2), 3-19. 
25 cases of unintentional crime, using: 
44% of the crimes were 
influence of alcohol, and 62% 
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| sentences were fair and deserved. (French summary) (24 
| ref)—A. Z. Arthur. 

i 11534. Lerner, Steven E. & Linder, Ronald L. (San 
| Francisco Polydrug Project, CA) Drugs in the elementa- 
— гу school. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 
| 317-322.—Administered a questionnaire about the use 
of 12 types of drugs to 69 4th graders, 63 5th graders, and 
62 6th graders in a suburban elementary school. A 
general trend of greater use of tobacco, marihuana, beer 
^ and wine, hard liquor, amphetamines, barbiturates, 
ү. codeine, and methaqualone was evident and increased 
— with grade level. Significant differences between 4th 
graders and the Sth and 6th graders were found in the 
use of inhalants (23.1% vs 11.1% and 8%, respectively). 
— Marihuana was cited by 11.5% of all Ss as the most 
- available drug for purchase. 58.3% believed that students 
|. use drugs “to be part of the gang." Findings substantiate 

- the extensive use of certain psychoactive drugs (beer and 

wine and inhalants) by 4th graders and suggest the need 
for drug education programs at the kindergarten or Ist- 
grade level.—L. Gorsey. 
11535. Levenberg, Stephen B.; Heckel, Robert V. & 
Wagner, Mervyn K. (U South Carolina) Smoking habits 
of smoking researchers: Missionaries or hypocrites? 
_ Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1085-1086. 
—A survey of the smoking behavior of researchers who 
produce literature related to smoking indicates that their 
- current rate of cigarette consumption did not differ from 
the national rate or that of a comparison group of 
gebe Ошен were found in the current rate of 
| cigar and pipe smoking and in the 5 with whi 

E poking санае pu the Pis us 

11536. Lewis, A. & Burr, Wi R. (Pennsyl- 
i State U) Premarital coitus дыгы азо а 


t 


11537. Loraine, J. A. (Ed.). (MRC ientifi 
Staff, U Edinburgh, Scotland) асаа реа 
lity: Its biological and psychological bases. New 
York, NY: American Elsevier, 1974, 217 p.—Presents a 
: ‹ аги ho i- 
ty. Major topics include psychological, Filo ed 
| Корса factors in the etiology of homosexuali 
ty; religious and legal aspects; and thi " 
homophile organizations. oe теран 
11538. Loraine, John А.; Chew, Iain & 

(MRC External Scientific Staff, U Edinburgh Sec a 
The population explosion and the status of the homo- 
шш : SON bs J. A. Loraine, Understanding 
mosexuality: Its biological and psychological bases. N; 
York, NY: American Elsevier, 1974. 2 17р. Mv 
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11539. Lucas, Wayne L.; Grupp, Stanley E. & Schmitt, 
Raymond L. (Iowa State U) Longitudinal research and 
marijuana smoking: A successful approach. Criminolo- 
gy: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 
315-327.—Noting the recognized need for longitudinal 
research cont drug use, the specific methods used 
in a successful longitudinal study of marihuana experi- 
ence are reported. Of those qualifying for inclusion in the 
study (128 college students who did not smoke marihua- 
na) only 1 S refused to be interviewed at the initial 
contact, and 94% ted at the recontact 2 yrs later. 
The probable factors responsible for this success are 
described, including details regarding preparation prior 
to the study, approaching the S, establishing rapport at 
initial contact, and maintaining rapport throughout the 
study. It is noted that 17% of Ss reported some 
marihuana experience at the end of the 2-yr interval. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11540. Luscutoff, Sidney A. & Elms, Alan C. (U 
California, Davis) Advice in the abortion decision. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), Vol 2202), 
140-146.—Examined several aspects of the abortion 
decision beyond demographic data, particularly the 
number and kinds of contacts-for-advice made by 
women confronted with the decision. Ss were 224 
therapeutic abortion patients aged 13-41 yrs, 71 obstet- 
rics patients aged 15-35 yrs, and 201 nonhospitalized 
control Ss aged 16 to over 27 yrs. Ss were asked to report 
the number of contacts-for-advice they had made when 
forming decisions to have a therapeutic abortion, t0 
carry a pregnancy to term, or to engage in a significant 
behavior that did not involve a pregnancy. All Ss were 
asked to report the difficulty they had in making their 
respective decisions and the satisfaction they felt vith 
their decisions. As predicted, the abortion group diff 
Strongly from both other groups on most questions. 

bortion patient contacts-for-advice also differed from 
those reported by N. H. Lee's (1969) Ss, but in 2 
direction opposite the predicted one: Lee's report 
contacts-for-advice were more numerous than those 2 
me present study. Differences are discussed in light © 
ih Social feelings toward abortion and conditions 
Ы ich may have infloenced the amount of information 

Pal Ss had to base their decisions—Jou" 
11541. Melinek, Stanley J h Station. 

. (Fire Researc 

li cehamwood, England) A method of evaluating human 
i Sconomic purposes. Accident Analysis & Prevé 
din 1974(Oct), Vol 62), 103-114. Describes a method 
Сх the as Monetary value of life which can p the 
idea that people аге willin to spend money to reduce de 
risk of accidents or, alternatively, to increase ey m к 
of thi Exam 
indicat еә. of this method are gu 
Results are com alue of a life is of the order £ 

ings. im with values given by d i 
consider: rtance of perceived | ск are 

ed, and ‘actors баена perceived MY 

& German summaries) ( 
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11542. Milstein, Stephen L.; Pihl, Robert O. & Smart, 
Reginald G. (Inst Nationale de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique-Santé, Montreal, Canada) The problem of drug 
abuse: Has Canada found some answers? Canadian 
Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 357-367.—Critically 
discusses the findings and recommendations of a 
Canadian government-sponsored study which examined 
the extent of the nonmedical drug use problem, principal 
views on treatment, and suggestions for the control of 
cannabis. 2 major issues are considered: (a) the use of 
criminal law to control the availability of nonmedical 
drugs and the user's attempts to obtain them, and (b) the 
advisability of opiate maintenance programs. (French 
abstract) —Journal abstract. 

11543. Monahan, John & Cummings, Lesley. (U 
California, Program in Social Ecology, Irvine) Prediction 
of dangerousness as a function of its 
consequences. Journal of Criminal Justice, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 2(3), 239-242.—Investigated 1 of the factors hypoth- 
esized to account for overprediction—differential conse- 
quences to the individual whose violence is being 
predicted. Undergraduate Ss were presented with de- 
scriptions of personality characteristics which had 
previously been judged by psychiatrists to indicate 
dangerousness. In Condition | Ss were told that a 
prediction. of dangerousness would lead to another's 
mental hospitalization, and in Condition 2 they were told 
that such prediction would lead to a prison sentence. 
Results support the hypothesis that predictions of 
dangerousness are at least in part a function of the 
consequences of the prediction: Ss were more likely to 
predict another to be dangerous if the prediction would 
lead to his mental hospitalization than if it would lead to 
his imprisonment.—Journal abstract. 

11544. Mullins, Cecil J.; Vitola, Bart M.& 

Alan F. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research 
Div, TX) Variables related to preservice cannabis use in 
a sample of Air Force enlistees. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 134. 

11545. Newman, Graeme R.; Donald J. & 
Trilling, Carol. (State U New York, School of Criminal 
Justice, Albany) Authoritarianism, religiosity and reat- 
tions to deviance. Journal of Criminal Justice, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 2(3), 249-259.—Administered a modified version of 
the California F Scale and a deviance-control scale to 
116 police science students and to 91 university students. 
No overall relationship was found between respondents 
preference to control deviance and their ашһогиапар” 
ism, nor did the F Scale discriminate between the 2 
groups. However, the police sample favored the control 
of deviance significantly more. Evidence of response bias 
to the F Scale was also found. It is concluded that the 
Source of the criminal sanction usually typified as moral 
indignation was more a cognitively based evaluation 
than an emotionally based reaction. (22 ref}—Journa 
abstract. ja) Bureau 

11546. Ottenberg, Perry. (U Pennsylvania) ‚Шен. 
cratic attitudes ae аА. defence. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 26-35.— Discusses wide- 
Spread tendencies in many developed countries {о ЫЕ 
the issue of political dissent and its treatment 1) ше 
USSR. The problem also exists їп a modified form 1n the 
US and elsewhere. Bureaucratic factors leading to the 
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involuntary confinement of dissidents include the prolif- "5 
eration of red tape that precludes quick or rational 3 
release for anyone; dehumanization; inability to oppose | 
dominant group attitudes or pressures; rationalizations - 
that others in power know more than the psychiatrist; ; 
the devaluation of moral values; and confusion of health 
ethics and morality 8 available ways to assist political — 
dissenters in the hospital are described. —R. 5. Albin, 0 
11547. Parfrey, P. S. (University Coll Cork, Ireland) _ 
Factors associated with alcohol use. _ 
British Journal of Preventive & Social Medicine, 
1974(Nov), Vol 28(4), 252-257.—Conducted a survey ony 
265 male and 179 female undergraduates to examine the _ 
extent and prevalence of intoxicant use and the various | E 
factors associated with their use. 20% of males and 36% 1 
of females that they did not drink, whereas 52% _ 
of males and 17% of females were social drinkers or 
occasional drunks, Student patterns of drinking behavior — 
were significantly associated with sociocultural factors, _ 
such as leisure money available, belief in a God, and _ 
frequency of attendance at da sm services. Current 
cigarette use, experience of marihuana, and attitude to 
future marihuana use, to the opposite sex drinking, and | 
to the misdemeanor consi most serious also had 
significant associations with alcohol-related behavior. I3 
appears that peer group pressures, as illustrated by the 
roportion of close friends drinking and sibling drinking, — 
= greater influence on student drinking behavior 
than family-related factors such as parental drinking and 


> ae Ma A 


may su 

should be adopted.—Journal abstract. 
11548. Parsons, 

(Bri ош U) The polarity of political p 

of c . Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 

gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 123. 


11549. Quinsey, Vernon L. (Mental Health Ctr, Oak 
Ridge Div, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada) Psychiat- 
ric staff conferences of dangerous mentally disordered 
offenders. Journal 0| Behavioural Science, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 60-69.—Studied 39 consecutive staff ! 
conferences held in a maximum security psychia ii А 
institution to discuss patients who had been remanded E 
by the courts for observation. Each conference partici- _ 

nt rated each patient on a number of variables. The E 
egre of rated mental illness was positively correlated _ 
(p < 492) with the amount of rated patien 


and the conference — 


is. There were significant differ- | 
dant and other profes- 


patients. (15 ref) 


D 


Б р. М. & 
11550. Ramsay, Ronald W.; Heringa, Р. 
Boorsma, 1. (U Amsterdam, Psychological Lab, ed 


P lity in the lands. 
lands) A case study: Homosexual deir, 
In J. A. Loraine, Understanding hon УЧ 


iologi ical bases. 
biological and psychological 

ican Elsevier, 1974. 217 р. 
Amst: po Rita R. (Hus Cede НЧ 
Torrance, СА) Psychiatric ization ү 
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‘dissenters. Psychiatric Opinion, 1974(Feb), Vol 11(1), 
- 20-24.— Considers psychiatric hospitalization of political 
| dissenters as a severe abuse of the concept of ychiatric 
illness. The political, moral and social implications of 
this problem make it difficult to handle. It is suggested 
"that the profession should take a stand not on whether 
| those hospitalized are psychiatrically ill or whether their 
"dissent is legitimate, but only on the question of whether 
“their hospitalization is due to political dissent—R. S. 
Albin. 
— — 11552. Salzman, Carl & Lieff, Jonathan. (Harvard U, 
Medical School, Massachusetts Mental Health Ctr, 
| Boston)Interviews with hallucinogenic drug discontin- 

uers. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 
| 6(3), 329-332.—Examines reasons for drug use as 
| reported by 16 drug discontinuers. Ss were given a drug 

questionnaire, a battery of Ms M am tests, and a 
| loosely-structured interview focusing on their involve- 
- ment with pei ae The interviews indicate 3 
Е clearly defined periods of drug involvement: initiation, 
_ heavy drug use, and discontinuance. A frequent corre- 
- spondence between the phase of drug use and the stage 

of conflict resolution of an S's personal problem is noted. 
_ Ss cited emerging life decisions and resolution of 
| personal and interpersonal conflicts as the basis for their 
initial drug use. Drugs became less important to Ss as 
their major life issues were resolved.—R. Tomasko. 

A 11553. Saxe, David B. & Kuvin, Seymour F. (City of 
j New York Dept of Consumer Affairs, NY) Notes on the 
. attorney-client relationship: A psychological overview. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 
. 209-216.— Discusses problems that an attorney may face 
- in everyday legal practice, resulting from his own 

. emotional problems, that may have a detrimental effect 
on the conduct of a successful practice. Various 
pp are provided as a checklist and warning guide 
for the pereopsve attorney. It is concluded that a 
Een Eon dent relationship necessitates an 
emotional alertness on the part of the attorney to his o 
КАШЫ es pom 7 m 
UM К Il, Thomas; Evans, Ron; Monroe, Scott & 

Drain, Dennis. (Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) Effects 
of approval or disapproval on reading behavior of high- 
and low-guilt subjects. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
— Psychology, 1975(Feb), 


[рше and negative 
fer from the neutral 


Шат. (Harvard U) Issues, 
ү ) A methodology and some tests. 
erican Behavioral Scientist, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 18(1), 

-146.—Proposes 2 tests for measuring issue charac- 
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11556. Schwartz, Steven. (Northern Illinois U) Effects 
of sex guilt on word association responses to double- 
entendre sexual words. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 100.—Hypothesized 
that bdo quit and low-sex-guilt male undergradu- 
ates would not differ in their knowledge of the sexual 
meaning of double-entendre words but rather in their 
respective orders of associative response production. 
Data support the hypothesis and show that high-sex-guilt 
Ss produce sexual responses later in the response 
hierarchy than low-sex-guilt Ss. 

11557. Silverman, Jerome. (Private practice, Rose- 
mead, CA) The women's liberation movement: Its 
impact on marriage. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1975(Jan), Vol 26(1) 39-40.—Discusses marriages in 
which a basically insecure husband plays a godlike role 
and his wife, who initially worshipped him, matures and 
finds her situation depressing and degrading. With 
Support from the women’s liberation movement, many 
women have found the courage and conviction to 
challenge such situations. The challenges often bring the 
husbands’ repressed feelings of inadequacy to the 
surface, which. leads to increased turmoil and finally to 
requests for professional help, first by the wife and later 
by her husband. During counseling both become more 
open and develop as individuals. As a result their 
marriage improves.— Journal abstract. 

11558. Simon, William. (Inst for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, IL) The social, the erotic, and the sensual: The 

exities of sexual scripts. Nebraska Symposium on 
Motivation, 1973, Vol 21, 61-82.—Asserts that differ- 
ences between human sexual pairs of any type are 
possibly greater than their similarities. The literature on 
sexual techniques (specifically foreplay) is compared to à 
car owner's manual explaining how to get a car started 
on a cold morning. Scripts or scripted behavior sugges- 
tive of the dramatic also are inappropriately suggestive 
of the conventional dramatic narrative form in regard to 
sexual behavior. The organization of social activity е 
facilitate sexual behavior and the organization of sexua 
activity to facilitate nonsexual social and personal goals 
are compared. Sex research is called “a science 0 
icebergs that is based exclusively upon above-surface 
observations." (34 ref) —J. M. Roberts. nd 

11559. Singer, Jack N. (Colorado State U) Sex а 
college class differences in attitudes toward auton 
in work. Human Relations, 1974(May), Vol 216) 
493-499.— Constructed a homogeneous 20-item “attitude 
to autonomy in work” scale to evaluate independence 
needs, and a 6-item scale was constructed to Due 
attitudes toward Women's Liberation. No significan 
male-female differences were detected among 70 eet 
graduates in attitudes to autonomy in work, but attitu i 
among seniors were more positive. Positive attitude 
autonomy were significantly correlated with pos" 
attitudes to the women's movement.—W. W. М КҮЛ 

11560. Smith, Brian H. & Rodriguez, Jose L. (Yale | 
Comparative working-class political behavior: Chil i 
France, and Italy. American Behavioral Scientist Г 
1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 181), 59-96.—Analyzes a number o 
economic, political, and cultural factors associated Ms 
working-class politics. It is concluded that the Francs 
Italian pattern of working-class political behavior W 
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t repeated in Chile before or after Allende’s tenure as 
Ist Marxist president in Latin America. (95 ref) 
11561. Smith, Carolyn B. & Borgers, Sherry B. (U 
Houston) Plato’s Utopia is yet to come. Vocational 
uidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 122-127. 
T Compares the status of women and men in the US in 
E of Plato's assertion that equality of nurture and 
lucation are in the best interests of the state. Research 
is cited showing that women do not have access to equal 
education and opportunity, that they are able to commit 
themselves and to be as productive as men, and that they 
- do not receive equal reward for their efforts. An 
examination of the results of one large university's 
affirmative action plan after 3 yrs revealed continued 
inequalities. It is concluded that Plato's ideal state 
remains unrealized. (21 ref)—C. A. Heikkinen. 
11562. Ungerleider, J. Thomas. (U California, Ctr for 
the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) The courts and I: 
Ruminations, retorts and remnants. Journal of Psyche- 
-delic Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 6(3), 315-320.—Reviews 
~ the personal experiences of a psychiatrist involved as an 
"expert witness іп drug-abuse cases. 
iB 11563. Vidmar, Neil. (U Western Ontario, London, 
- Canada) Retributive and utilitarian motives and other 
correlates of Canadian attitudes toward the death 
‘penalty. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 
337-356.—Reports a survey of 144 English Canadian 
adults which examined the motives behind, and other 
Social psychological correlates of, attitudes toward 
capital punishment. Results suggest that for a substantial 
percentage of people, the motive of retribution may be 
more Eu than deterence as a reason for favoring 
the death penalty. Other findings indicate that the more 
strongly people favored the death penalty, the more 
likely they were to score high on measures of authoritar- 
janism, punitiveness, dogmatism, and prejudice (items 
Were used from tests such as the California F Scale and 
‘the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale). They were also more 
likely to be older and less educated. The hypothesis that 
md who felt threatened by crime would be more 
ikely to favor capital punishment received equivocal 
Support. (French abstract) (40 ref)}—Journal abstract. 
11564. Waller, Julian A.; Lamborn, Kathleen R. & 
Ridenhogan, Ronald A. (U Vermont) Marihuana and 
riving among teenagers: Reported use patterns, 
Recte, and experiences related to driving. Accident 
nalysis & Prevention, 1974(Oct), Vol 6(2), 141-161. 
—Data from 1,271 college freshmen show that 49% 
Teported using marihuana during the previous year. A 
mejor of users simultaneously consumed alcohol at 
least on occasion, and many of them had enough alcohol 
at those times to be impaired by the alcohol alone. 
М bus users who smoked weekly or more often, 25% of 
` ving while “high” occurred under the combined effect 
© Of marihuana and medium to heavy alcohol use. Most 
.——— Users reported marihuana effects on driving judged to be 
NS rdous (e.g., altered attention, vision, or time percep. 
^ ion). In an estimated 15,000 driving trips while “high’ 
? On marihuana, 2 crashes occurred definitely attributable 
: and 2 possibly attributable to marihuana use. Also, 42 
ч ions (13% of drivers) reported near crashes while 
а. Drivers who encountered trouble while driving 
er marihuana said 59% of the time that the incidents 
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were caused by the marihuana, 27% by alcohol, and i 
1475 that they could not assess which dru, Уш 
Гр (French & German summaries) (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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11565. Becker, Henrik & Körner, Wolfgang. (U 
Hamburg, W Germany) [Cognitive balance and clique 
formation: A critique and modification of balance 
theory.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Sozialpsychologie, 1974, 
Vol 5(3), 189-200.—Discusses J. A. Davis’s application 
of balance theory to the explanation of sociological facts. 
In order to explore whether “social facts” (in the 
Durkheimian sense) can be reduced to psychological 
variables, Davis’s theory is modified and put into the 
form of an axiomatic model. Difficulties in Davis's 
formulation are demonstrated by incorrect predictions of 
coalition formation in n-person structures. Further 
modifications of Davis's theory are suggested.—R. P. 


Abeles. 

11566. Diener, Edward et al. (U Illinois) Effects of 
altered responsibility, cognitive set, and modeling on 
physical aj and deindividuation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 
328-337.—Assessed the role of 3 disinhibiting variables 
in producing both physical aggression and an internal 
state of deindividuation, using 64 male college students 
as Ss. Altered responsibility, cognitive set, and modelin 
were manipulated in a factorial design, and all 
variables significantly increased physical aggression. No 
interaction produced significant results. The increase due 
to altered responsibility and yapin cognitions supports 
P.G. Zimbardo's theory of deindividuation which relates 
certain input variables to wild, impulsive behavior. 
Questionnaire data indicate that the increase in aggres- 
sion was not accompanied by internal mediational 
factors such as reduced self-awareness. It appears that 
forces may produce increases in antisocial 

ing a deindividuated 


i tate. (17 ref}—Journal abstract. 
intemal atate (DG State U) Social 


; history: A bibliography. Catalog 0 
ronan (Fal), vd 


vq TT 


125-126. 
11568. Löhr, Gerhard & Preiser, Siegried. 
en, Psychologischen Inst, Nürnberg W Germany) 0 
Regression and recreation: A contribution to the — 
of stress and rest.] (Germ) Zeitschrift a ч 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 
21(4), 575-591.—Investigated the relationship between 
stress situations and activities during rest periods. 25 
psychology students and 36 student nurses were tested 
on highly complex and very simple tasks. Rest activities - 
consisted of problem solving (high complexity), social 
es (medium pones, and doing nothing, Or 
smoking (low complexity). The greatest improvement Шш ^ 
a repetition of the original test situation Was ове d 
when the rest activity was compensa Sx a kv y 3 
ty of the test situation; ie. doing B р iE Hn : 


. (U Erlan- 


complex test, or doing problem 


D 4 ‘ 
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_ exchanged within a total of 24 distr 


The importance of these results for recreational practice 
is pointed out. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

11569. Nelson, Cheryl A. & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent 
State U) Bibliography of journal articles in social 
psychology: 1973. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 126. 

11570. Schmidt, Hans D. & Schmidt-Mummendey, 
Amélie. (U Bielefeld, W Germany) [Weapons as aggres- 
sion-eliciting stimuli: A critical inspection of experimen- 
tal results.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 
1974, Vol 5(3), 201-218.—Criticizes L. Berkowitz's 
theory of cue-elicited aggression by analyzing experi- 
ments on cue-elicited effects of weapons on aggressive 
behavior. The original experiment by Berkowitz and A. 
LePage (1967), its replications, and the authors' experi- 
ments are discussed with respect to internal and external 
validity. No experimental evidence of a cue-elicited 
weapons-effect on aggressive behavior is found. Occa- 
sionally observed increases in aggressive behavior after 
presentation of aggressive cues are interpreted accordin, 
to the operant conditioning аас ref)—Englisi 
abstract. 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Communication 


11571. Adams, W. Clifton. (Central Missouri State U) 
The effect of various channels of feedback on the 
communication of information. Speech Monographs, 
1973(Jun), Vol 40(2), 147-150.—Used closed-circuit TV 
to test whether visual and/or audio responses from a 
listener increased communication accuracy. 32 dyads 
were drawn randomly from the male and female 
populations of the basic speech course at a state 
university. Analysis of covariance was used to adjust for 
the influence of interaction time. Findings suggest that 
the audio channel carried the information necessary to 
improve communication, and the visual channel provid- 
ed auxiliary feedback which was inefficacious without 
the audio. A secondary finding indicates that within 
feedback conditions accuracy was independent of time. 
—Journal abstract. 

11572. Birchler, Gary R.; Weiss, Robert L. & Vincent, 
John P. (U California, Medical School, San Diego) 


- Multimethod analysis of social reinforcement exchange 


between maritally distressed and nondistressed spouse 
and stranger dyads. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 349-360.—Based on a 
‘social learning formulation of marital interaction, the 
positive and negative social reinforcement behaviors 


i Ў essed marital, 
nondistressed marital, and stranger dyads were investi- 
gated. Behavioral data gathered from home and labora- 
tory interactions were used to Study distressed and 
nondistressed marital interaction. In the laboratory, a 
repeated measurements design facilitated comparisoris of 
marital and stranger interactions. Results from the 
natural environment indicate that distressed couples, 
relative to nondistressed, emitted fewer “pleases” and 
more “displeases,” and engaged in more conflicts and 
fewer Tecreational activities together. Laboratory data 
from a behavioral codin system also indicate that 
distressed couples engaged. in fewer positives and more 
negatives during casual conversation and problem-solv- 
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ing than did nondistressed couples. Both distressed and 
nondistressed married dyads were more negative and less 

sitive than stranger dyads. Theoretical and practical 
implications of the findings are discussed. (18 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

11573. Bochner, Arthur P. & Kaminski, Edmund P. 
(Temple U) Modes of interpersonal behavior: A replica- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol. 35(3), 
1079-1083.—Replicated a portion of M. Lorr and A. 
Suziedeli study (see PA, Vol 43:15703) of modes of 
interpersonal behavior. Lorr's Interpersonal Behavior 
Inventory was administered to 287 undergraduates. $s 
rated well-liked others and themselves. Factor analysis 
was performed on the 2 correlation matrices and the 
results were compared to those for Lorr’s normal sample. 
3 factors were sufficient to account for the variance. 2 
major differences between the studies were found, The 
Nurturance and Sociability factors in the previous stud 
were combined into 1 bipolar factor labeled Hostili- 
ty-Affection, and the scales comprising the Dependency 
category seemed considerably reduced in importance. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

11574. Breiger, Ronald L. (Harvard U) The duality of 
persons and groups. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), Vol ao 
181-190.—Attempts to translate a metaphor of classical 
social theory concerning the “intersection” of persons 
within groups and of groups within the individual E 
set of techniques to aid in empirical analysis 0 m 
interpenetration of networks of interpersonal ties ҮШ 
networks of intergroup ties. These techniques are ho 
in the study of director interlocks, clique struct 
organizations within community and national nr 
structures, and other collectivities which share mem s 
The "membership network analysis" suggested in ES 
paper is compared to and contrasted with E К 
approaches and is applied to a study by А. Dn ref) 
(1941) of the social participation of 18 women. ( 
—Journal abstract. F & 

11575. Chesebro, James W.; Cragan, Jd и 
McCullough, Patricia. (Temple U) The small p 
technique of the radical revolutionary: A synthe Ош) 
of consciousness raising. Speech Monographs, 1973.0, 
Vol 402), 136-146.—Attempted to identify the ае 
or central symbols which characterize the differen p 
in consciousness-raising. 3 consciousness-ralsing Sing 
sions, involving 6, 5, and 4 Gay Liberationists ТШШ 
a profound sense of alienation from the estab! ROTER 
were tape-recorded. Results indicate that F A 
through a 4-stage process, participants generally S 
a new identity for themselves (Stage 1), ертеп! 
themselves as pitted against agents of the esta er 
(Stage 2), denied establishment values for newly E 
values (Stage 3), and finally agreed to SUpP oups, 
liberation efforts of unrecognized ор ressed a clud- 
hence broadening the revolution (Stage 4). It is co as à 
ed that an examination of consciousness-raising taut 
small group technique appears to have imp orte 
implications regarding the reliability, prior Heo 
results, methodology, and future studies of small gr 
—Journal abstract. 
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Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
11(1), 64—77.—Following E. Goffman's (1963) distinc- 
tion between focused and unfocused interactions, the 
visual behavior of male, female, and mixed sex dyads in 
an unfocused interaction (waiting room situation) was 
investigated. Ss were 40 male and 40 female undergradu- 
ates. Amount of visual behavior decreased over time and 
with increasing proximity of the interactants. While the 
sex of the looker was not a significant source of variance, 
females received more glances than males. Also, more 
glances occurred in female dyads than in either male or 
mixed sex dyads. The amount of mutual gaze accounted 
for 1% of the interaction time and did not exceed the 
level expected by chance. Attention is drawn to the 
differences in the patterns of visual behavior which 
occurred in the present unfocused interaction and those 
which occur in focused interactions. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11577. Emurian, Henry H.; Bigelow, George E. 
Brady, Joseph V. & Emurian, Cleeve S. (Johns Hopkins 
U, Medical School) Small-group performance mainte- 
nance in a continuously programmed environment. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 187. 

11578. Firestone, Ira J.; Lichtman, Cary M. & 
Colamosca, John V. (Wayne State U) Leader effective- 
ness and leadership conferral as determinants of 
helping in a medical emergency. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 343-348.—In- 
vestigated the contribution of an individual's qualifica- 
tion for discussion group leadership (LGD) and the 
method of leadership conferral (election vs appointment) 
upon his group's response to a medical emergency. Ss 
were 156 male undergraduates. It was found that 5- 
person, face-to-face groups with high-LGD leaders 
responded more frequently and more rapidly to a 
confederate member's diabetic reaction than did groups 
with low-LGD leaders. Low-LGD leaders were frequent- 
ly overthrown, while groups with high-LGD leaders 
experienced continuity of leadership. Conferral process 
had no discernible effect on helping or overthrows. It is 
concluded that a victim is the more fortunate if his 
group’s leader is assertive. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11579, Frandsen, Kenneth D. & Rosenfeld, Lawrence 
B. (Pennsylvania State U) Fundamental interpersonal 
relations orientations in dyads: An empirical analysis of 
Schutz’s FIRO-B as an index of compatibility. Speech 
Monographs, 1973(Jun), Vol 402), 113-122.— Conducted 
a series of studies with a total of 146 Ss (including college 
students and Civil Service employees) to investigate the 
potential usefulness of W. Schutzs (1960) theory of 
interpersonal relations orientations for the study of 
communication, Based on analysis of the descriptive ат! 
explanatory power of scores produced by responses to 
SchutZs instrument, the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientations Scales—Behavior (FIRO-B), the 
3-dimensional classification of interpersonal needs is 
challenged, as well as the argument concerning 3 distinct 
forms of interpersonal compatibility. Results suggest that 
FIRO-B may be structurally biased against the interpor 
sonal need to control or be controlled and that the 
compatibility measures derived from the test, although 
useful for examining certain broad-gauge predictions, do 
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not permit intensive analysis of the functional relation- 
ship between interpersonal orientations and communica- 
tive processes іп dyads.—Journal abstract. 

11580. Hrycenko, Igor & Minton, Henry L. (U 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Internal-external control, 
power position, and satisfaction in task-oriented 
groups. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 871-878—On the basis of a 
conceptualized congruency between expected locus of 
control and preference for locus of control in a given 
situation, it was hypothesized that in a task-oriented 
communication network, satisfaction with power Si- 
tion would be determined by the interaction o the 

rsonality dimension of internal-external control and 
the actual degree of power possessed. This h thesis 
was tested via an experimental design in which 52 
undergraduates, whose goal was to complete à group 
task with maximum efficiency, were led to believe that 
they possessed either high or low power in à triadic 
communication network. All Ss had completed Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale. Ss' responses to à 
postexperimental questionnaire supported the hypothesis 
for males but not for females. Results support the 
conceptualized relation between expected locus of 
control and preferred locus of control. (17 ref)—/ournal 


abstract. 
11581. Kawasaki, Michio. Msz id U of Education, 
Xo erp 
lem solving.] (Јарп, nese Journal о) cational 
Psychology, ОУК; уа 2202), 80-90.—Compared 
individual and group performances by 7 groups of 
college students (N = 98) in 2 experiments on matching 
9 pairs of nonsense eometric figures, with or without 
verbalization. Verbalization and naming reduced the 
number of errors. Problem solving took longer by groupe 
than by individuals in the early stages but less time in the 
later stages. Effectiveness of group activity depended on 
verbal communication ín reaching agreements. (English 
umm S. Choe. 
summary worth, Peter D. & Berard, Н. Russell 
(Cambridge U, wq The Catij Technique: Some 
descriptive tests of its adequacy. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 188-189. 
11583. Eric S. & Johnsen, Per K. (U 
Wisconsin, Green Bay) Intrapersonal consistency in р 
| distance. Catalog of Selected Documents in — 


iterpersonal 
hology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 124. 
Payee, M Manuel & Walsh, W. Bruce. (U 


а The devel and application of a model of 
Illinois) The development ал HPP tudy of interdiscipli- 


nary teams. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 


11585. Martin, Jane W. (Buffalo & Erie County Head 
Start Program, NY) Attitudes toward epileptic s! 
igh school system. Journal of School Health, 
1974(Mar), Vol 44(3), 144-146.—Investigated attitudes 
toward epilepsy by Surveys and interviews of teachers, 
counselors, and nurses in the Buffalo public high schools. 


specially among teachers. 


known . 
Although 5 out of every 100 students were 4 
доа many teachers Were unaware of the pope | 
response to а child's epileptic seizure. In addition, : 
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- counselors did not deal with the 
social needs of 


ific vocational and 
ileptic students. It is the responsibility 
of both the public school system and teacher training 


"programs to change attitudes toward epilepsy.—A. de la 
— Haba. 

a 11586. Michener, H. Andrew & Lawler, Edward J. (U 
^ Wisconsin, Madison) Endorsement of formal leaders: 
= An integrative model. Journal of Personality & Social 
| Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 216-223.—Attempted 
t to develop an integrative, path-analytic model for the 
- endorsement accorded to formal leaders. The model 
— Contains 4 independent variables reflecting aspects of 
"n up structure: group success-failure, the payoff distri- 
1 ution, the degree of support by other members for the 
leader, and the vulnerabi ity of the leader. Also included 
ШИ are2 intervening variables reflecting perceptual process- 
— e$ (attributed competence and attributed fairness) and 1 


dependent variable (endorsement). Results of an experi- 
ment with 144 male undergraduates indicate that 
endorsement was greater when the group's success was 
high, when the payoff distribution was flat rather than 

= hierarchical, and when the leader was not vulnerable to 
removal from office. Other support had no significant 
impact on endorsement. The effect of success-failure on 
endorsement was mediated by attributed competence, 
while the effect of the payoff distributed was mediated 
by attributed fairness. These results suggest that moral 
and task evaluations are distinct bases of endorsement. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11587. Morgan, Cyril P. & Aram, John D. U 
Colorado, Coll of Business & Administration) the 
Preponderance of arguments in the risky shift phenom- 

.  enon. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
EC 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 25-34.—Conducted a risky shift 
experiment with 48 graduate students in 12 4-person 
groups to study the enhanced-salience-of-values mecha- 
nism of R. Brown’s (1965) widely held values theory and 
A. Vinokur’s (1971) persuasive argumentation hypothe- 
sis. Tape recorded group discussions and written briefs 
were coded to measure percent risky expression of 


Shift by groups and by problems. Results ср the 


ry and the persuasiv ion hy RARI 
Ive argumentation thesis. 
—Journal abstract. = эрмен (27те) 
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mos ыа, tzian, nm (Claremont Graduate 
niversity Ctr) Some consequences of 
individuation and individuation: ion and 

as functions of responsibility and group size, 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4, 124-125. 

11590, Gerry F. & Saine, Thomas J, (U 
California, Santa Barbara) The effect of reward criteria 
on verbal participation on group discussion. Speech 
Monographs, 1973(Jun), Vol 40(2), 151-153.—Previous 
studies in speech communication have reported that the 
presence of a high-status evaluator inhibits verbal 
participation in group discussion. However, results of the 
Present study with 64 undergraduates suggest that when 
the status variable is manipulated directly such differ- 
ences are not observed. Results also suggest that 
differences in the frequency and quality of participation 
are linked to differences in reward criteria. Some support 
was found for the argument that evaluator status may 
either strengthen or weaken the effects of reward criteria 
on participation.—Journal abstract. 

1591. Ryen, Allen H. & Kahn, Arnold. (Iowa State U) 
Effects of intergroup orientation on group attitudes and 
proxemic behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 302-310.—Examined 
the effects of 5 levels of intergroup orientation on @ 
member evaluations of both ingroup and outgroup ап 
(b) proxemic behavior both within and between gopi 
Ss were a total of 123 male undergraduates. 24 Ss divi 
into triads were assigned to each condition: be 
coacting, cooperating, competing with no feedbacl Ee 
competing with win-lose feedback. Members of E 
and coacting groups chose random seating paren 
coacting group members did not differentiate evalua i 
ly between own and other group. Ss in cooper 
groups sat near both ingroup and outgroup o. K 
and displayed a slight bias favoring own group. C un 
ting-no-feedback group members sat near other m 
members but far Trom outgroup members, n Ru 
group much higher than other group. Winning fe ene! 
caused Ss to sit closer to the losing group, relative ‘ak 
feedback conditions, while losing groups tended КЕ 
far from the winning group as possible; Wi dn 
feedback caused even higher own-group evaluat ы 
in the no-feedback conditions, while losing fede. 
produced relatively low own-group ratings. taion 
Suggest intergroup orientation provides бле cts On 
about involvement with the outgroup and its ette di 
Broup goal attainment which influences йо, КҮЙ 
outgroup evaluations and (b) normative informa otic 
to how to place oneself with regard to Д an 

oup members. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

ina ‘ сал G.; Ben-David, Sanh 
Rahav, Giora. (Tel Aviv U, Israel) Interacti 718). 
violence. Human Relations 1974(May), Vol Žien 
417-430.—Examines the process of eruption of M in 
acts using a stimulus-response interactional model. alysis 
are based on analysis of court records, content an E 
Of fictional accounts of violence, role-pla s A 
descriptions of violent experiences by youth leat levels 
Subjective grading scale was compiled to evaluate PE 
of intensity of r . Findings suggest that свод 
Meaning Or intent of the Ist cycle of intera 
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(provocation, reaction, and their relation) is ambiguous, 
[е interaction will tend to escalate in intensity until the 
meaning is clarified. If it is perceived as provoking, 
violence erupts; if neutral or friendly, tension diminish- 
es; if still ambiguous, subsequent cycles will be defined 
as provoking with violent results.—W. W. Meissner. 

11593. Silver, Burton B. (Florida Atlantic U) Group 
success and personal commitment in game simulations. 

Simulation & Games, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 415-424. 
“Used modified version of SIMSOC to test the 
hypothesis that within a game-simulation context, the 
greater the group success in a goal-oriented pursuit, the 
greater the personal commitment to the group. 52 Ss 
were divided into 3 sets of 4 simulated groups each. 
Limits were covertly placed on the extent of mobility 
opportunity in 2 groups. One of these groups ex rienced 
status threat while the other group experienced mobility 
blockage. Results of posttest questionnaires su| ported 
the hypothesis but found no relationship between 
commitment to the original group and achievement of 
personal goals.—D. E. Anderson. 

_ 11594. Tajfel, Henri. (U Bristol, England) Social 
identity and intergroup behaviour. Social Science In- 
formation, 1974(Apr), Vol 13(2), 65-93.—Accepts the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis of group hostility 
based upon conflicts but focuses on intergroup relations 
and not individual behavior. In-group, out-group distinc- 
tion is necessarily based on belonging. To relate self to 
group the individual uses categorization, identity, com- 
parison and psychological distinctiveness. It is the 
awareness of the existence of categories which generates 
the in-group response, not necessarily past hostility nor 
objective conflict. Identity within a grou] is either secure 
and of lasting nature with change not ау, ог іпѕесше 
and subject to change. Data are cited to indicate that 
psychological distinctiveness may be enhanced to bolster 
high status, insecure, group identification. Low status 
identity, which cannot be changed, leads to defenses, 
: redefinition of groups or the search for change in the 

situation, or new identity. In these research continuities 
the individual acts in relation to clearly dichotomi 
social groups. Self identification is subordinated by the 
nature of the experimental designs. In the assignment of 
rewards to unknown parties, Ss respond to the group 
dichotomies and to permanence of group affiliation, 
whenever they are aware of the comparisons of differing 
groups. (54 ref)—R. J. Anderson. 

- 11595, Weight, David G. (Brigham Young U) Inter" 
Viewer's locus of control and conditioning of interview- 
ee's self-reference statements. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1307-1316.— Conducted a study of 
40 male and 40 female undergraduates to explore the 
relationship between an interviewer's perceived personal 
control and his effectiveness as a social reinforcer during 
free verbalization in an interview. The design was а 
2 x 2 x 2 x 2 factorial experiment. The experimen- 
tal variables were the locus of control of both interview. 
trs and Ss, reinforced response class, and Sex. 5з were 
reinforced for the emission of either positive or negative 
self-references. The following results were obtained: (a) 
internal interviewers were generally more effective than 
externals in eliciting positive self-references, (b) verbal 
Teinforcement increased the emission of positive self- 
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references, (c) negative self-references were relativel 
unaffected by either internal or external interviewers, (d) 
internal interviewers had maximum influence when Ss 
were male, and (e) internal interviewers were significant- 
ly more confident about the quality of their relationship 
with Ss. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11596. Westfall, Michael P.; Schatzberg, Alan F.; 
Blumetti, Anthony B. & Birk, C. Lee. (Harvard U, 
Medical School, Boston) Effeminacy: Il. Variation with 
social context. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 4(1), 43-51.—Videotaped 19 Ss while participating in 
4 encounter groups, of wl ich 2 were homosexual and 2 
heterosexual. There were large situational variations in 
expressivity of effeminacy during group meetings. High- 
frequency levels of effeminate responses were observed 
to parallel high levels of anxiety or anger. At other times, 
effeminate responses were observed which seemed to 
subserve sexual signaling functions or which seemed 
related to narcissistic retreat (self-cuddling) or castration 
anxiety (e.g. си ping the genitals). Interrater reliability 
with the authors’ Effeminacy Scale for 2 nonprofessional 
raters viewing the same videotaped material from the 
group was .93.—Journal abstract. 
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11597. Bailey, Roger C. & Helm, Bob. (East Tennessee 
State U) Matrimonial commitment and date/ideal-date 
tions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 

39(3), 1245-1246.—Results of perceived intelligence 
ratings on Date and Ideal Date scales made by college 
student dating couples were significantly correlated for 
engaged Ss but not for Occasional or steady daters. 
Results suggest that perceptions of the date's intelligence 


was similar to an ideal when marriage was contemp ated, 


ypothesized. 
Я раш А. (E U) imerporsoral 
ction as a joint function primacy an ncy 
affects. ат & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 
113-116.—Studied empirical primacy-recenc inconsis- 
tencies between D. В rne's reinforcement affect model 
action and N. 
dion iod of personality impression formation. 36 male 
and female undergraduates 
uences of blocks of simi 1 
arranged in increasing Or decreasing popora of 
similarity and increasing OT decreasing levels of topic 
Results generally support the hypothesis 
that attraction is a joint function 
similar attitudes within each 


lization hypothesis. 17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
meu од. В йо А (Broo Coll, Ctr for 


Responsive Psychology, City U New ork) Eyewitness 

testimony. Selentific American, 1974(Dec), Vol 231(6), 

23-31.— Discusses factors which limit a person's ability 

to give an accurate description of events he witness 7 

а of the people involved. Sources of unreliability аа 
frequently inherent in the original situation, а ae 
witness himself, and in the circumstances ы 2: 
attempt at information retrieval. Repor! 
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documents the unreliability of eyewitness testimony.—P. 
Tolin. 

11600. Ciadini, Robert B. et al. (Arizona State U) 
Reciprocal concessions procedure for inducing compli- 
ance: The door-in-the-face technique. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 206-215. 
— Conducted 3 experiments to test the effectiveness of a 
rejection-then-moderation procedure for inducing com- 
pliance with a request for a favor. Ss were a total of 202 
passersby on a university campus. All 3 experiments 
included a condition in which a requester first asked for 
an extreme favor (which was refused to him) and then 
for a smaller favor. In each instance, this procedure 
produced more compliance with the smaller favor than a 
procedure in which the requester asked solely for the 
smaller favor. Additional control conditions in each 
experiment support the hypothesis that the effect is 
mediated by a rule for reciprocation of concessions. 
Several advantages to the use of the rejection-then- 
moderation procedure for producing compliance are 
discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11601. Cook, Mark & Smith, Jacqueline M. (Universi- 
ty Coll Swansea, Wales) Group ranking techniques in 
the study of the accuracy of interpersonal ion. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol 65(3), 
427-435.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 124 
students to examine theoretical and methodological 
problems in the study of the accuracy of interpersonal 
perception. It is suggested: that one set of problems, 
known “Cronbach’s components,” arise from the use of 
arbitrary numerical scales, and the other—response set 
artifacts—arise from uneven distributions of responses 
on multiple-choice questionnaires or in rating scales. It is 
also suggested that a group ranking technique—in which 
Ss within a group rank each other on a continuous 
dimension—will avoid both these sets of artifacts. 
Preliminary data, using the 4 dimensions of extraversion, 
neuroticism, authoritarianism, and intelligence, indicate 
that Ss ranked others on extraversion with some 
-accuracy but were poor at ranking others on intelligence 
. and neuroticism. Their success at ranking others for 

authoritarianism depended on the spread of authoritar- 
 lanism scores. The significance of these results is 
ae (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

$ . Fink, Edward L. et al. (Michigan State 
effects of family occupational e ee and d 
style on helping behavior. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 43-52.—Used a cam- 
. pus blood donation drive to examine the variables of 

о as a milieu for the socializati 

of altruism, appeal style Vice equity or оао у 
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restructuring of sex roles for altruism are indicated, (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11603. Graham, John R. et al. (Kent State U) The 
Home Environment Perception Scales. Journal of Com- 
munity Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 40-49.—Con- 
structed and used 4 forms of the Home Environment 
Perception Scales with expatients and informants to 
describe the expatients’ home environment and signifi- 
cant other people in the environment as they relate to the 
patient. It was found that expatients and informants 
utilized very similar dimensions in describing the 
environment. Factor analysis results show that 5 scales 
were underlying the 2 forms for assessing the home and 7 
scales underlying the 2 forms for assessing significant 
other people. In addition, when factor scores for 366 
expatients and informants were compared, similarity 
between perceptions of home were found, supporting the 
results of earlier correlational analysis.—R. S. Albin. 

11604. Hamm, Norman H.; Baum, Michael R. & 
Nikels, Kenneth W. (U Nebraska, Omaha) Effects of 
race and exposure on judgments of interpersonal 
favorability. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 14-24.—2 experiments replicated 
and extended the "mere exposure" effect across the 
variables of race, sex, and level of initial favorability. 
Both experiments employed a between-Ss design in 
which Py white undergraduates rated their favorability 
toward 20 photographs, 10 of black and 10 of white 
college graduates. The initial exposure sequence m 
followed by 10 repetitions of each photograph s 
experimental Ss Агай inverted alphabet printing ue 
for control Ss. During the posttest all Ss again rate 
photographs. Irrespective of race and sex of рог и 
ог ital evel of favorability, exposure functione B 
enhance interpersonal attractiveness in both exp 
ments. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. i 

11605. Hendrick Clyde. (Kent State U) Bibliogany 
of research on impression formation and relate s 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1 ү 
Vol 4, 128. 

11606. Houston, B. Kent & Warner, Marsha Re 
Kansas) Reducing stress by counterattitudinal a Vol 
cy. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(De0) de 
8(4), 350-360 —In an experiment with 44 male NE by 
duates, 1 group of Ss were made арргее mu 
ng threatened with shock and then were In dT д 
publicly argue that they were not apprehensive à s и 
situation. Apprehension was measured by ie ad 
Adjective Check List. It was hypothesized һа i 
who were induced to advocate a position contrata 
their feelings about the situation would exper 
dissonance. Fo reduce dissonance, these Ss were exp 
ed to redefine the situation as less threaten ng dh 
thereby experience less apprehension regar e tion. 
situation than subjects in a control threat arimen 
Results of physiological measures and a роне 4 ref) 
tal questionnaire support the expectations. 
—Journal abstract. F. U 

11607. Innes, John M. & Young, Roger x ап 
Edinburgh, Scotland) The effect of presence е self: 
audience, evaluation apprehension and object" Social 
awareness on learning. Journal of Experimenta 


ial 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 35-42.— Tested 50^ 
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facilitation and objective self-awareness theories of 
audience effects on individual performance by having 
male and female undergraduates perform a learning task 
(mirror drawing) (a) either alone or beforea nonevalua- 
tive audience, (b) before a mirror or not, and (c) either 
with or without an emphasis on the evaluation of 
individual performance. Results suggest that the pres- 
ence of an audience with little explicit evaluative 
function produces slower performances than those of Ss 
behaving alone. This occurred even in the condition 
which minimized the importance of the S's own 
performance. Data support a hypothesis of the anticipa- 
tion of outcomes rather than one which suggests that 
mere presence results in a general quickening of 
behavior. Evidence also indicates that an audience and a 
mirror combine to produce a pattern which supports 
neither the social facilitation or objective self-awareness 
theories.—L. Gorsey. 

11608. Jacobson, Dan. (Tel-Aviv U, Israel) Rejection 
of the retiree role: A study of female industrial workers 
in their 50’s. Human Relations, 1974(May), Vol 276), 
477-492.—Studied attitudes toward retirement among 
145 male (mean age 60.2 yrs) and 70 female (mean age 
56.8 yrs) semiskilled factory workers in the vicinity of 
London. Female Ss were less favorable to retirement 
than males; work-based social ties were the chief 
correlate of the wish to continue working. Implications 
for retirement policies, particularly earlier retirement age 
for women, are discussed. (23 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 
. 11609. Johnson, David W. (U Minnesota) Coopera- 
tiveness and social perspective taking. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 
241-244.—The ability to take the perspective of other 
individuals is commonly assumed to be one of the most 
important aspects of cooperative interaction. While a 
number of theorists have posited that cooperativeness 
and social-perspective-taking are highly related, there 1s 
no direct evidence confirming such an assumption: In 
the present study, 24 4th graders were jven a series of 
tasks indicating predisposition to cooperate and se 
to take the perspective of other individuals bo 
physically and emotionally. Results indicate that there 
was no relationship between predisposition to cooperate 
and ability to take the physical perspective of other 
individuals, but there was a strong relationship between 
predisposition to cooperate and ability to take the 
emotional perspective of other individuals. No relation- 
Ship was found between ability to take the physical and 
emotional perspective of other individuals. Results 
confirm a basic theoretical assumption in cooperation 
theory and empirically link the research and theory on 
Coopération and social development.—Journal abstract. 

11610. Johnson, Douglas A. (U California) Equity 
theory and overpayment: The behavior of children of 
differing socioeconomic backgrounds. Catalog of Select- 
1975(Win), vol 5, 186-187. 


logy, \ 
Vol 310), 245-253. -Investigated the relationship be- 
tween physical attractiveness, social contact with mem- 
bers of the same and opposite Sex, and personality 
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factors, using 60 male and 60 female university freshmen 
who were rejected, accepted, or unknown to their same- 
sex peers. A reliable rating of physical attractiveness by 
independent judges showed that rejected Ss were most 
attractive, accepted Ss were next most attractive, and... 
unknown Ss were least attractive. There was a sitive 
relationship between physical attractiveness and datin 
for females, but not po males. A factor analysis of Ss 
Scores on nality inventories (eg. the Jackson 
Personality Research Form) and subsequent analyses of — 
variance of personality factors by sociometric groups 
showed that rejected Ss of both sexes were independent, 
achieving, and ambitious; acce ted Ss were affiliative — 
and affectionate; and isolated Ss were emotionally 
constricted, defensive, and withdrawn. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11612. Kriss, Mitchel; Indenbaum, Eugene & Tesch, — 
Frederick. (Princeton U) Message type and status of 
of telephone helping _ 
of Personality & Social Расло 1 

), е 


-seeking message as à variable 
seeker and potential benefactor 
or ambiguous 
1 of 3 messages (positive ap zi p 
negative appeal, or simple r so _ 
either Me low status. The frequency of the requested - 1 


helping response 
eee ао but this effect was confounded by à 


significant Subject Status X Help-Seeker Status X 
Message Ab interaction. Data also reveal that the 
message ef! 


‘ect was limited to the ашыш кА caller 
ite-status conditions. —Journal a (rac. —— [ 
and ED. Kuch, Lowell L. (U California, Riverside) 
Looking down a gun barrel; Person 


PUMP oo MM, 


jon and 


violent crime. Perce; tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 


1159-1164.—Studied lice reports of 100 crimes 
@ Prades 22 rapes, 15 did: and 61 robberies) in 
which the victim provided a description of the suspect 
who was unknown to him. Dat: 
of a criminal assailant (as in 
of description) is de 
to characteristics © г 
rspective ol ] 
Кы perceiving and describing an object "in the 
Td" may be influenced by a variety of conditions such _ 
f offense and ш 
istics of. the act. Moreover, of 
S. Do ed differential capabilities for making _ 


victims sess 
Vieh fictions which might lead to an arrest.—Journal 


tract. 2 
ава 1614. L'Armand, Kathleen & Pepitone, Albert. 
idener Coll) Helping to reward another person: A 
cross-cultural analysis. Journal of Personality & Social : 
1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 189-198.— Conducted 
[ studies to confirm күс motivational 
i etically expected to letermine how 
tendencies theori y expe d. о ior another peer 
isti from  other-relieving. 


en 


as t о! 


“altruism”), for d 
Since these hypothesized motives em 


ment, the norm of s 
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equity) are likely to be affected by the larger cultural 
| value system, a total of 172 male college students from 
widely different cultures—India and the US—were 
compared with respect to their disbursement of rewards 
to another and to self. Results indicate that American Ss 
rewarded another peer more than they rewarded them- 
selves, while Indian Ss rewarded themselves more than 
they rewarded another peer. Such marked helping on the 
of American Ss was limited to the case where 
nothing could be lost in doing so. When Ss could lose in 
proportion to how much the other gained, the altruistic 
tendency vanished, presumably because of the competi- 
tiveness engendered in such a zero-sum reward structure, 
The low level of helping by Indian Ss suggests a “quasi” 
Competitiveness (since objectively nothing could be lost 
_ in rewarding another) engendered by a world view of 
- limited resources. Questionnaire ta confirm this 
- conjecture by showing that the lower the income of the 
Ss’ families, the lower the level of maximizing reward for 
another. Finally, non-Brahmin Ss rewarded a Brahmin 
‘peer less than did Brahmin Ss, supporting the view that 
- quasi competitiveness is attenuated when the other is an 
- ingroup member and/or the norm of social responsibilit 


women physicians 
rtion of intrauterine 


note. Speech Monogr b 
154-155.—Conducted a dy mo 


tent than a female 
le chauvinistic effect 


975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 370-376. 
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themselves in advance to the victim. During the summer — 


of 1972, thefts were staged (a portable radio taken from 
an unattended beach blanket) at Jones Beach, New 
York. Ss agreeing to watch the victim's belongings were 
more likley to notice the theft, and among those noticing, 
commit! Ss were more likely to stop the theft, 
Similarly, thefts were staged at Automat cafeterias in 
New York City (a suitcase taken while the owner was 
absent). Again, committed Ss were more likely to stop 
the theft. Results support the notion that while conflict 
often prevents bystanders from intervening, prior com- 
mitment simplifies the decision process and produces a 
more responsive bystander.—Journal abstract. 
11618. Moscovici, Serge & Néve, Patricia. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Studies on 
polarization of judgments: Ili. Majorities, minorities and 
social judgments. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973, Vol 3(4), 479-484.—Studied the cognitive and 
interactional aspects of the shift from individual (precon- 
sensus) to group (consensus) judgment of person percep- 
tion and social judgment. Ss were 24 high school students 
in a private Catholic school who were given the 
Repertory Grid Test of 15 well-known personalities— 
scientists, political figures, actors, and artists. Each S was 
asked to select the most common of 3 personalities to the 
exclusion of a third. In the 2nd phase, group consensus 
was to be reached by the same procedure. Results E 
that polarization occurred after group interaction, am 
group criteria were less idiosyncratic and moralistic и 
individual judgments. In most group judgment he 
group adopted the pattern chosen by 2 or 3 individua! Hi m 
the preconsensus phase, although a few indivi s 
judgments prevailed when there was no agreement n е 
reconsensus phase. It is concluded that сее 8 
followed the common norm that emerged from 
preconsensus phase.—M. K. Phifer. E ‚Ап 
11619. Payne, David E. (U Iowa) Alienation: 
organizational-societal rison. Social Forces, 


1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 274-282.—Studied the relation 


between comparable composite measures of powerless: 
ness felt oma the zem organization and towar 
society and a modified version of R. Blauner's oocupt 
tional typology (1964) using data from 546 workers” 
companies. Results show that (a) the degree of роў in 
lessness workers felt in their work organization rs an 
their society was not related to their type of моу c 
(b) there were no significant differences in the depa 
powerlessness which workers felt in their work pc 
tion and in their society. (29 ref)—Jour nal à i nh 
11620. Raben, Charles S.; Wood, Michael (5 
Klimoski, Richard J. & Hakel, Milton D. (Ohio State 
Social reinforcement: A review of the literature. Соо 9 
of ened Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win). ; 


11621. Rim, Y. (Technion-Israel Inst of Technolog): 
Haifa) Tina iin Q colt and others in four situations 
Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 43), eae 
—Conducted a ду to determine whether self- Cer 
tion and perception of significant others woul d 
according to varied situations. Ss were 34 male an 17 
female 6th-formers in Great Britain (mean age 
yrs). Ss were asked to rate themselves on 8 CO г 
(eg. warm-cold) in 4 situations: (a) engaged in Wor 
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engaged in sport or recreation, (c) at social occasions, 
and (d) talking to a close friend. Findings elicit maximal 
explanatory power when the interaction of Person and 
Situation was considered; next in order followed expla- 
natory significance of Situation and Person. Sex and 
situational differences in interpersonal perception are 
examined.—Journal abstract. 

11622. Rosen, Gerald M. (U Oregon) Effects of 
source prestige on subjects" acceptance of the Barnum 
effect: Psychologist versus astrologer. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 95. 
— Studied whether the Barnum effect (i.e. S's willingness 
to endorse universally valid statements as accurate and 
meaningful) is best atiributed to the prestige of psycholo- 
gists and their tests or to the nature of the statements 
themselves. Although significant differences in the 
ratings of psychologists and astrologers by 84 undergrad- 
uates were found, data suggest that the hi base rate 
validity of universally valid statements may sufficient 
to account for the Barnum effect. 

11623. Rossman, Betty B. & Gollob, Harry F. (U 
Denver) Comparison of social judgments of creativity 
and intelligence. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 271-281.—Investigated social 
judgment of creativity and intelligence by having 24 
college students give trait ratings for stimulus profiles of 
actual art students based on (a) abilities information 
alone, (b) personality information alone, (c) biographical 
information alone, and (d) the total set of all 3 gps of 
cue information. Regression equations differed depend- 
ing upon whether intelligence or creativity judgments 
were being predicted. For all types of information, there 
was a significant amount of variation unique to creativity 
judgments which could not be accounted for by 
intelligence judgments, and vice versa. However, the 
proportion of variation unique to each of trait 
Judgment was smallest when Ss had only abilities 
information available and was approximately 4 times 
larger when judgments were based on the total set of 3 
types of cue information. Implications for the study of 
creativity are discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11624. Rubin, Jeffrey Z.; Steinberg, Bruce D. & 
Gerrein, John R. (Tufts U) How to obtain the right 
Way: An experimental analysis of behavior at intersec- 
tions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
1263-1274.—Examined the effects of 5 variables Upon 
the determination of right of way. A simulated driving 
Situation was developed, involving the presentation of a 
series of slide photographs of 2 vehicles, A and B, 
Роа ап unmarked intersection. 24 male and 24 
ше university students were asked to act either as the 

river of 1 of the 2 vehicles (A) or as the O of 
vehicles; in addition, the size of the 2nd vehicle (В), the 
Sex of its driver, as well as driver B's maintenance or 
avoidance of eye contact with A were varied. 
Predicted, with greater confidence, that Vehicle B would 
ра) the intersection first (that driver A would be 

eterred from seizing the right of way) when B was the 
Same size as A, rather than a vehicle either larger or 
smaller; when driver B was female, rather than male; 
and when driver B avoided, rather than maintained, eye 
contact with A. In addition to these 3 main effects, a 
number of interactions emerged between the eye contact 
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variable and 1 or more of the other 4. Several of these 
findings are interpreted as lending support to T. C. 
Schellings description (1960) of the strategic efficacy of 
“binding oneself” to a course of action. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. A 

11625. Rye, Frances M.; Van Natta, Pearl A. & 
Paegel, Bertha L. Attitudes of public health nurses and 
nei health program participants about 
nurses’ working apparel. Health Services Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol 88(10), 968-974.—Surveyed 175 public 
health nurses and 249 mothers participating in a 
neighborhood health program, to determine their atti- 
tudes about nurses’ Wi dude Most nurses, given 
a choice, would prefer the kind of clothing usually worn 
by them and their colleagues, but half of them wanted 
more freedom in choosing their working apparel. The 
uniform was preferred for direct patient care. Reasons 
influencing nurses’ choices were practicality and factors 
involving the nurse-patient relationship. Pediatric nurs- 
es, however, consistently chose street clothing. Mothers 
preferred that their chi id’s nurse wear a uniform. Most. 
reasons given by mothers for this preference indicated a 
need for identification of the nurse and for security.—R. 
S. Albin. 

11626. Smolenaars, A. J. (U Amsterdam, Psychologi- 
cal Lab, Netherlands) Analysis of pick 3/8 data on 
attitudes towards homosexuality, by the compensatory 
distance model, Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycholo- 

ie en haar Grens; ebieden, 1974(Nov), Vol 29(8), 
631-647.—Surveyed 385 Ss to study the agreement/disa- 
cement reaction on 8 aspects of a test measuring 
enlightenment on homosexuality. Ss were about equally 
divided among family doctors, journalists, mentors of 
ошһ clubs, teachers in educational institutes for young 
factory workers, and coaches of institutional debating 
oups. The Ss were г uired to select from 8 statements 
the 3 that best indicate! their attitudes toward a phrase 
about homosexuality. The model agreement is described 
int that reflects the biases of the subgroups. 
g coaches was found to be the most 
d the first partial vector. 3 
eta prime, e and guns Mee 
“hed the journalists, family doctors, an youth club 
ope gi eed , could be fitted into a 2-dimensional 
area. These vectors showed a satisfactory “superficial fit” 
and had an “external validity” when related to the 
multiform variables of the total survey. 


Keurst. 

11627. Sole, Kenneth; н 
Harvey А. (T: eachers Coll, Columbia U) Opinion similari- 
ty and helping: Three field experiments investigating 
motive tension. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 1-13.—Reports 3 


i timents on the social condi! 
eg dinated to anoth- 


one person to experience tension coor 
Bi dm iments a total of 898. 


er's goal attainment. In these 3 experim 


‚ from 100% agreement Wi 
The opinions 


destrians had the орош to help a stranger whose | 
ied, in дерт th 


Marton, Janos & Hornstein, ; 


tions which cause - 


were . 
ed high. 
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- ty and subsequent social categorization, not attraction. 
_ (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11628. Steele, Claude M. (U Washington) Name- 
calling and compliance. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 361-369.— Results of 2 
experiments with a total of 221 housewives support the 

ediction that name-calling, by conveying a negative 
judgment, would enhance Ss' willingness to comply and 
their actual compliance with a later request for help. 
Negative names produced more compliance behavior 
than positive names. Also, whether or not the negative 
name was related to the help request made no difference 
in the percentage of Ss who agreed to comply. Exp II 
also demonstrated that it was the name's impugnment of 
the S's general character and not its impugnment of a 
specific behavior that was needed to increase later 
compliance. Implications for experiments using negative 
judgments as independent variable manipulations and 
for the relationship between self-esteem and consistency 
processes are discussed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
; 11629. Taylor, Stuart P. & Smith, Ian. (Kent State U) 
— Aggression as a function of sex of victim and male 
subject's attitude toward women. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1095-1098.—Investigated the 
relative aggressiveness of 40 undergraduate males who 
held either liberal or traditional beliefs concerning 
_ females as a function of provocation by male and female 
- opponents. Both groups of male Ss reacted aggressively 
to provocation by male SL and unaggressively to 
female opponents. The traditional male Ss were generally 
. тоге aggressive to their opponents than the liberal male 
.. Ss.—Journal abstract. 
11630. Tesser, Abraham & Conlee, Mary C. (U 
= Georgia, Inst for Behavioral Research) Some effects of 
time and thought on attitude polarization. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 
-262-20.— Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 211 
ollege students to examine the effects of thought on 
attitude change. It was predicted that (a) ought 
produces a change in attitude so as to make it more 
_ extreme in the initial direction (i.e., polarization); and (b) 
the longer one thinks about the attitude object, the 
reater the tendency toward polarization. In Exps I and 
ÍI the attitude objects were drawn from a heterogeneous 
attitude questionnaire; in Exp Ш they were news-t 
photos. Hypothesis (b) was tested over the following 
ЫГЫ! иол: 30, 60, 90, and 180 sec in Exp I: 45 
0, 90, an sec in Exp II; and 28 a: i > 
“All. Exps II and Ш also'h оС вр 


Магу E. (Pepperdine U) Person- 
Stigma effect. Environment 
Vol 6(3), 289—294. Tested 


scence, and physically distressed persons), sel 
at random in an airport lobby. E hailed em S e eee 
29 control Ss were contacted by a 


“normal” E and 34 experimental Ss were contacted by 
an E simulating a physical disability. Distance of 
approach and time spent in the encounter were recorded, 
Distances were significantly greater in the experimental 
condition (mean = 19.5 in) than in the control condi- 
tion (mean = 10.4 in). There was no difference in time 
spent in the encounter.—S. 7. Margulis. 

11632. Zanna, Mark P.; Goethals, George P. & Hill, 
Janice F. (Princeton U) Evaluating a sex-related ability: 
Social comparison with similar others and standard 
setters. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1975(Jan) Vol 11(1), 86-93.— Tested L. Festinger's 
(1954) hypothesis that when people evaluate an ability 
they vea to compare with others similar on character- 
istics related to performance vs the hypothesis that they 
prefer to compare with best-off others or standard 
setters. In a x 2 design 30 male and 30 female 
undergraduates received ambiguous feedback | about 
their performance on a test of an intellectual ability on 
which they believed either males or females excelled. 
Virtually all Ss first chose a same-sex reference group 
with which to compare and thus gave strong support to 
Festinger's similarity = pacer s in conditions where 
the opposite sex excelled switched more often to an 
opposite-sex reference group on their 2nd choice, 
indicating that comparing with standard setters 1$ 4 
secondary comparison priority. No sex differences were 
expected or found.—Journal abstract. 

11633. Zillmann, Dolf; Mody, Bella & Cantor, Jon 
R. (Indiana U, Inst for Communication Researc | 
Radio-TV Ctr) Empathetic perception of emotiona 
displays in films as a function of hedonic and excision 
state prior to exposure. Journal of Research in Persons 
ty, 1974(Dec), Vol 8(4), 335-349.—A film clip depicting s 
young couple in a dysphoric encounter v d 
following 1 of 4 film segments that were selecte ү У 
retested with 16 female undergraduates to e 
actorial variation in (a) hedonic tone (positive, us is 
and (b) excitatory potential (low, high). Reactions ‘est 
subsequent film were assessed via ratings (0 79^ 
predictions from excitation-transfer theory an Ed 
determine sequential effects in hedonically ds ihe 
experiences. In Exp I with 42 female undergradus es, ie 
Б film was viewed immediately a p of 
antecedent film. A nearly significant distraction e d 
excitation occurred; affective responses to the 81977 

í ч ing h gh-excitatio 
quent film were less intense following ^! 1I with 
films than following low-excitation films. In E 7 
120 female undergraduates, the procedure emp dose 
the interval between films was changed to [о ansfer 
attention to the subsequent film. An excitation- Tan? 
effect was observed, with the dysphoric encoun after 

rceived as sadder after high-excitation films once 
low-excitation films. In both experiments, ће ud 
effects were also observed. (16 ref}—Journal abs 
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к istrict, 
11634. Alloni-Fainberg, Yafa. (Haifa School Dis 
Israel) Official Hebrew terms for parts of the an 
study of knowledge, usage and attitudes. Interne 


Journal of the Sociology of Language, 1974, No 6r 
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Studied the acquisition and usage of Hebrew terms 
and attitudes toward the terms. Both demographic and 
place-of-learning predictors are considered. 

11635. Baars, Bernard J. & Motley, Michael T. (U 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Spoonerisms: Experimental 
elicitation of human speech errors. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 118. 

11636. Bell, Wendell. (Yale U) A conceptual analysis 
of equality and equity in evolutionary perspective. 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1974(Sep-Oct), Vol 18(1), 
8-35. Examines definitions of equality and equity, and 
the evolutionary interpretations of the causes and effects 
of long-term changes in each. (48 ref) 

11637. Berger, Arthur A. (California State U, San 
Francisco) Drug advertising and the “pain, pill, pleas- 
ure" model. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(3), 
208-212.—Describes the socialization impact of TV drug 
advertising on American drug abuse. A restructuring and 
redirecting of current advertising practices is advocated. 

11638. Best, Roger J. (U Oregon) An experiment in 
Delphi estimation in marketing decision making. Jour- 
nal of Marketing Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 1104), 
448-452.— Tested 4 hypotheses derived from the Delphi 
process (a method of anonymous estimation) to compare 
the accuracy of judgments made by self-rated experts 
and nonexperts when feedback precedes or follows 
estimates, and when written explanations are or are not 
required. Results demonstrate the importance of selec- 
tively separating experts from nonexperts on апу given 
judgment task, and replicate the Delphi effect of 
convergence following feedback. (18 ref) 

11639. Black, Stephen A. Journeys into chaos: A 
ротпоапајуне study of Whitman, his literary processes 
n his poems. Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 2402), 

-54.—Discusses some of Walt itman's poems in 
Ded to the depression and neurotic anxiety that 
plagued him for much of his life. These creative works 
are viewed as reactivating narcissism and inte 
conflicts, and the stages in his writing are matched with 
stages in his emotional development. 

11640. Bode, Loreli. (U Nevada) Communication of 
gent, object, and indirect object in signed and spoken 
пеар ев, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 

(3), 1151-1158.—Used a picture-description task to 
ШУ the comparative effectiveness of communication 
etween 16 deaf, undergraduate, native users of Ameri- 
can Sign Language, and 16 hearing undergraduates using 
| I , paired Ss alternate- 
i edes pictures to each other. Pictures illustrati 
ferent characters assuming in turn the roles of agent, 


ing Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 379-389.—T: 
поша 1968 theory of propositional control (origi- 
le y concerned with verbal conditioning and concept 
avian and its adaptation by M- Fishbein to include 

ationships between attitudes and behavior W 
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marketing field setting. Purpose was to (a) extend the 
theory's usefulness for consumer brand purchase behav- 
ior and (b) examine the relative importance of attitude, 
social influence, personal norm, and intention among 
purchasers in general and among purchaser segments, 
Data from a questionnaire survey of 261 consumers who 
had previously purchased the product class (soft drinks) 
indicate that the importance of social psychological 
influences on consumer behavior varies according to the 
situation. The hypothesis that influences of attitude, 
social influence, personal norm, and intention are 
situation-bound was strongly supported. Evidence also 
suggests that consumer brand choice is a stochastic 

rocess. The usefulness of the Dulany-Fishbein theories 
and their resultant methodologies is also discussed, (33 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 

11642. Braren, Warren. (Consumers Union, Mount 
Vernon, NY) Deception in advertising and the failure of 
self-regulation. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Sum), Vol 
4(3), 213-216.—Describes the impact of deceptive 
advertising for over-the-counter drugs on the unnecessar- 
y expansion of the market for health roducts and on the 

romotion of insignificant product ifferences. Industry 
self-regulation attempts are considered inadequate. 

11643. Brenner, Sten-Olof & Hjelmquist, Erland, 
Psycholinguistics: Foundations and research 
approaches. 1: From de Saussure (1916) to Chomsky ` 
(1957). Góteborg Psycholo, ical Reports, 1974, Vol 4(3), 

i review of psycholinguistic 
luding research 

^s 1957 theory. The Whorfian 

hypothesis is discussed in view of recent proposals from 
psycholin, istic researchers. The influence that linguistic 
theories have had on research approaches i 
criticized, and suggest ; 
most interest psychologists studying the roduction and 
understanding of speech. An outline of the development 
of linguistic theory is also presented, with emphasis on 
the works of F. Saussure (1916), L. Hjelmslev (1943), and 
N. Chomsky (1957). Tt is concluded that linguistic theory 
has led psychologists to concentrate on highly artificial 
that bear little resemblance to everyday 
n. When using more natural situations, 
sycholin uistics gets results that cannot be accounted 
for by a Tinguistic approach based on theories such as 
that of Chomsky. BAP ref)—Journal abstract. 

11644. Brink, A. W. (McMaster U, Hamilton, Ontari- 
o, Canada) Hermann Hesse and the Oedipal quest. 
Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24Q), 66-19.—Dis- 
cusses the effect of psychoanalysis on 20th century 
fiction and especially on the writings of Herman Hesse, 
Hesse is presented as a seeker after truth, as a pacifist, 
and as a writer who pel the modern obsession 
with survival of indivi ual egos in an ever expanding and 
disorienting society. It is noted that Hesse 1s often 
misinterpreted to be encouraging escapism, but that he 
actually followed as far as possible the most valuable 

recept of psychoanalysis that unconscious mate 
shall become conscious. Thus, the neurotic s 2 
jous contents 1n 


benefit in culture js to expose unconscious 

Ы ч 

inte| ate them in the о so that all may see 
ode DR е most agreeable way 


how it is managed. Art is seen as 
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to communicate this process. All of Hesse’s major works 
are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 
x 11645. Carringer, Dennis C. (Winchester Public 
— School System, Winsted, CT) Creative thinking abilities 
of Mexican youth: The relationship of bilingualism. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(4), 492-504.—Examined the relationship of bilingual- 
ism to the creative thinking abilities of Mexican youth by 
administering 4 subtests from the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking to 12 Spanish-English coordinate 
bilingual and 12 Spanish monolingual high school Ss. It 
_ was hypothesized that the Spanish-English coordinate 
bilinguals would score significantly higher on the 
dependent measures of figural fluency, figural flexibility, 
figural originality, verbal fluency, verbal flexibility, and 
verbal originality than the Spanish monolinguals. A 
multivariate analysis indicates that the main effect of 
language group was significant in favor of the bilinguals. 
Neither the main effect of sex nor the interaction effect 
— — was significant. Univariate analysis indicates that the 
dependent measures of verbal flexibility, verbal originali- 
ty, and figural originality were significant at the .05 level 
in favor of the bilinguals, and the dependent measure of 
-figural fluency was significant at the .01 level in favor of 
= the bilinguals. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
н 11646. Choynowski, Mieczyslaw. А proposal for a new 
— type of information about psychological measures. 
Educational & Psychological Interactions, 1974(Nov), No 
49, 13 p.—Argues that, in spite of the existence of many 
sources of information, the task of getting an exhaustive 
_ list of available psychological test instruments for some 
definite purpose is formidable. Ideas are presented for an 
proved information system in the form of a periodical 
publication to be called the Test Compendium. 3 main 
elements of this system are (a) the type of publication 
and its format, (b) a test description scheme, and (с) а 
test classification scheme. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11647. Claxton, John D.; Fry, Joseph N. & Portis, 
Bernard. (U British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A 
taxonomy of prepurchase information gathering pat- 
terns. Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 
M3), 35-42—Used numerical taxonomic analysis to 
- elassify furniture and appliance buyers in terms of their 


dered, 


the purchase. 3 
usters which were 
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11648. Conville, Richard L. (U Massachusetts, Am- 
herst) Linguistic nonimmediacy and communicators’ 
anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1107-1114.— Linguistic nonimmediacy refers to the 
degree of verbal indirectness with which a person refers 
to himself or to that about which he communicates, 
Current research on linguistic nonimmediacy indicates 
that this indirectness of verbal reference increases as the 
speaker experiences increased negative affect. 24 under- 

aduates were used in the present study to test the 
reliability of this finding in a nonlaboratory setting and 
using a within-Ss design. Results of previous research 
were replicated, and the argument is advanced that 
nonimmediacy analysis of Ss' language can be à 
legitimate substitute for conventional paper-and-pencil 
attitude tests. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11649. Cox, Eli P.; Anderson, W. Thomas & Fulcher, 
David G. (U Texas, Austin) Reappraising mail survey 
response rates. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 413-417.—Examined (а) the main 
and interaction effects among personalized cover letters, 
follow-up postcard reminders, and mail questionnaire 
response rate; and (b) the question of response reliability 
under limitations of budget, time, and sample size. 
Results show that personalized letters had Su 
positive effects on response rate, while follow-up ns н 
ers did not, regardless of personalized/nonpersona in 
cover letters, and emphasize the importance of examin 
ing cost considerations in designing a mail survey.—^« 
Gorsey. 0 

11650. Darden, William R. & Flaschner, Alan i ^ 
Georgia) Visual presentation of marketing st ix 
defined in hyperspace. Journal of Marketing NC Бе 
1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 456-461.—Describes МО” 
PLOT, a method of visually analyzing and Boum 
hyperspace, data derived from multidimensiona Sd ud 
and cluster analysis. The approach, in which ponis 
depicted as lines, allows the proximity of uu dr 
points to be examined visually on a single plot, à iai 
addition, subspaces, containing critical dimensio: EE 
differences among stimuli defined in hyperspace, ca 
isolated from the original space. (25 ref) Coll of 

11651. Derks, Peter L. & Johnston, Becky. ( er 
William & Mary) Effect of translation and апе bs 
tion on recognition of sentences. Psychologie? i jish 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1269-1270.—Studied 1 d for 
speakers who had lived in France and spoken Fr Es ee 
at least 1 semester to examine the interaction терс 
the recognition of transformed and translated A RD glish- 
No interaction appeared when the task include 
active sentences. i: 

11652. Duncan, Starkey. (U Chicago) On the Sic 
ture of speaker-auditor interaction during sper" 30 


interaction 
1 i i i iptions 0 
during speaking turns, using detailed transcr) ions 


conversations. On the basis of certain observed Б 
ties in these behaviors, 3 signals were hypothesize" 

speaker within-turn signal, (b) an auditor pu 
signal, and (c) a speaker continuation DE guage 
signals were composed of various behaviors in lan 
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and in body motion. It is suggested that the display of 
appropriate ordered sequences of these signals by both 
participants served to mark “units of interaction" during 
speaking turns. Results suggest the possibility of extend- 
ing the analytic approach to language to the develop- 
ment of information about communication behavior in 
general.—Journal abstract. 

11653. Evanechko, P. O.; Armstrong, R. D. & 
McFetridge, Patricia A. Semantic space and the 
development of word meaning. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 20(4), 305-315. 
—Argues that from cumulative experiences which focus 
attention on the many ways in which words can have 
meaning, and on the many logico-semantic relations 
between words and their significates, each person builds 
a unique multidimensional meaning space. New words 
are processed in terms of the dimensions existing in the 
individual's meaning space. Development of verbal 
ability, therefore, should involve learning of ways of 
knowing concepts rather than learning words as undif- 
ferentiated entities, and these semantic. associations 
should be organized into broader strategies of perceiving 
meaning to reduce the information processing load. 
—Journal abstract. 

11654. Gordon, Andrew. (U California, Berkeley) Why 
are we in Vietnam? Deep in the bowels of Texas. 
Literature & Psychology, 1974, Vol 24(2), 55-65.—Pres- 
ents a psychoanalytic review of Norman Mailer's books: 
Why are we in Vietnam?, An American Dream, and Armies 
of the Night. Mailer's obsession with disembowelment is 
viewed in terms of his concern with being attacked 
internally. The author's appeal is seen to be in his 
а! war with all his unmastered contradictions and 
ears. 
. 11655. Higbee, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U) What 
is the “fear” in a fear-arousing appeal? P: sychological 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1161-1162.—Obtained 
responses of 60 junior high and 126 undergraduates to 


communications on the dangers of marihuana On 5 
Measures—fear, anxiety, nausea, worry, and concern. 
ienificant, but fear, 


Correlations among measures were signifi 
anxiety, nausea, and worry showed a intercorrela- 
tions, while concern showed lower correlations with the 
other measures. 

11656. Jefferson, Сай. (U Pennsylvania, Ctr for 
Urban Ethnography) Error correction as an interaction- 
al resource. Language in Society, 197408), Vol 302), 
181-199.—Considers some small errors which occur 1n 
natural talk, treating them as matters of competence, 
both in the production of coherent speech and the 
conduct of meaningful interaction. Focusing on a rule- 
governed occurrence of the interjection “uh,” a format is 
described by which one can display that one is correcting 
an error one almost, but did not, produce. 2 broad 
classes of error are considered, both of which can be 
announced by and extracted from the occurrence О an 
error correction format. These are “production” errors 
(.е., a range of troubles one encounters in the attempt to 
Produce coherent, grammatically correct speech) and 

interactional” errors (i.e. mistakes опе might make in 
the attempt to speak appropriately to some co-particl- 
pant(s) and/or within some situation). It is proposed that 
the error correction format can be used 1o invoke 
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alternatives to some current formulation of self and | 
other(s), situation and relationship, and thereby serve as 
a resource for negotiating and perhaps reformulating a 
current set of identities —Journal abstract. 

11657. Kaniuga, Nancy; Scott, Thomas & Gade, Eldon. 
(Lenawee County Probate Court, Adrian, MI) Working 
women portrayed on evening television programs. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 
134-137.—Analyzed the portrayal of work roles on 
evening TV programs, directing particular attention to 
the characterization of women. The occupational roles of 
140 principal characters from 44 programs on 3 major 
networks were classified by means of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles and US Census Bureau categories. 
Results show that (a) women make up a smaller 

roportion of the work force on TV (21.4%) than in real 
life (37.8%); (b) far fewer working pun on TV are 
( 


19.5%); (d) women workers on TV pe argely se 
stereotyped traditional roles; (e) high drama in existin, 


is at home. It is suggested that 


counselors aiding female clients in reality testing and 
career exploration beyond present boundaries must 


4 


recognize the inaccuracies of TV portrayals.—C. A. _ 


Heikkinen. M 
"T1658. Kanter, Donald L. (U Southern California, 


School of Business Administration) Research on 
effects of over-the-counter drug advertising. Journal of 
Drug Issues, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(3), 223-226.—Presents the 
findings of a systematic m of the effect of commei 
advertising on drug usage. dvertising is not ri rted to 
directly lead to drug abuse, but is consider one of 
several factors in the social-media environment having а 
significant influence on an individual's behavior. — 
11659. Katz, Gary M.& у, Alfred L. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst & State U) Institutional sources of 
Journal of Psyc 


les in the ji , 
1962-1973. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 


аг), Vol 222). 160-163.—Surveys and tabulates 
dde affiliations of authors of articles published 
in Vol 9-20 of the Journal of Counseling Psychology. 
Trends are reported within this 12-yr period, and 
de with earlier surveys. 


‚ Kiesler, Charles A. 
drinnen (U Kansas) Commitment of audience, 


Archer, 

ttitudinal stance 
npn of the p^ = " hypothesis. Psychological 
'A(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1035-1048.—Based upon 
f anecdotal evidence in social reality, an 


personal attractiveness, and 


A variety of measures were ек e 
i iti illegitimate 
tions of legitimate and illegi 

Legitimacy tended not to affect uncommitt 


Committed Ss responded positively to the 
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communicator and negatively ("boomerang") to the 
illegitimate speaker regarding attitude change, behavior 
measures, and information-seeking, less of the 
attitudinal stance of the communicator.—Journal 
abstract. 

11661. Kornblueth, Папа & Aynor, Sarah. (Hebrew U, 
Jerusalem, Israel) A study of the of Hebrew 
slang. International Journal of the Sociology of Language, 
1974, No 1, 15-37.—Examines factors including the 
language of origin, category of content, structural 
characteristics, and selected individual background 
characteristics of slang users. 
ames R. & Levine, Kenneth B. 
(Brandeis U) Speech production: Evidence for syntacti- 

ly and ly tion & 
Psychophysics, 1975(Jan) Vol 17(1), 107-113.—The 
durational accuracy with which 8 normal university 
students could speak syntactically structured strings of 
words was compared with their accuracy in speaking 
word lists. These measurements underscored the t 
temporal precision of the human articulatory mechanism 
which appears to be the most precisely controlled 
movement system of the human body. Evidence is 

nted that when a syntactically structured message is 

ing spoken, the centrally programed innervational 
units involved in its articulatory implementation are 
eater in size and complexity than when a word list is 
ing spoken. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11663. Langendoen, D. Terence; Kalish-Landon, 
Nancy & Dore, John. (City U New York) Dative 
questions: A study in the relation of acceptability to 
grammaticality of an English sentence type. Cognition, 
1973, Vol 2(4), 451-478.—Notes that generative gramma- 
rians have contended that English sentences of the 
Who(m) did you give the book? (what are here called 
"dative questions") are ungrammatical. The incorpora- 
- tion of the necessary restrictions in the grammar of 

English to acount for this, however, requires a weakening 
of linguistic theory. It would be desirable, therefore, to 
account for the restriction within performance theory, as 
has been proposed by R. Jackendoff and P. Culicover 
- (1971). It is shown that their icular account is 
4 inadequate. It was found that in the course of trying to 
devise a better account, by 2 different questionnaire- 
experiments using a total of 48 undergraduates and 
de Rep tt that persons in Exp I and 79 undergraduates in 
Il, that some English speakers, all from metropoli- 
tan New York City, accept 


by differences in the perceptual strategies for determin- 
grammatical relations in пра. clauses that 
popu allons of English listeners use. There are 


lect differences, stri i i 
questions; they are all ee ee 


: tics. 
chapter topics are: Grammars in Psychology ot i. 
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е, Grammars and Linguistic Intuitions, Grammars 
in Models of the Language User, and Grammars and 
AM Acquisition. (12 p ref) 

11665. wen, William J. & Hanneman, Gerhard, 
(U Connecticut) The depiction of drug use in television 
programming. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 
4(3), 281-294.—Suggests that complete evaluation of 
antidrug abuse campaigns should examine not only the 
messages created, but the programing content which 
makes up the information environment for those 
receiving the messages. A content analysis of commercial 
messages, public service announcements, and TV pro- 
grams shown during prime time indicates that far more 
messages p an increase in the use of specified 
drugs (all licit) than warn of the possible dangers of the 
abuse of illicit or licit drugs. The most frequently 
depicted drug on TV is alcohol, generally in a positive 
context. It is concluded that commercial appeals promot- 
ing chemical agent use and programing which largely 
neglects abuse potentials suggest cautions for the 
strategy planner and questions for media programers. 
—Journal abstract. 

11666. Monaco, Paul. The popular cinema as 
reflection of the group process in France, 1919-1929. 
History of Childhood Quarterly: The Journal of 
Psychohistory, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(4), 607-636.—Suggests 
that persistent themes in popular cinema may be e 
a major index of mass fantasy, and demonstrates the 
significance of some central themes in French cinema 
during the 1920s to political conditions of the ш 
Latent collective meanings of films reveal themes 
through analysis of manifest film contents. 48 native a 

roductions achieved widespread popularity in Fran 
rom 1919 to 1929. Collective obsessions (e.g, СОПОТ 
with children and birth, an unconscious group s 
reflected in orphan films, and elements of war, e р 
and danger) are analyzed in film and in French soc! t 
—/. ns. H. (U 

11667. Mortensen, С. David & Arntson, Paul B v. 
Wisconsin, Madison) The effect of predispositiot® 
toward verbal behavior on interaction eyed pns 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, die 
G1 430. Selected 3 groups of 24 Ss each, signi 
different in amount of verbal activity, from 35 ert 
took a 25-item self-report test of Predispositions on 
Verbal Behavior (VB), The hypothesis was fo 
and verified that a significant linear trend among ds 
of intensity would occur on duration of time S| e 
answering interviewers’ questions, the number o а 
used in answering the questions, the Ss impt din 
their own verbal activity, and interviewer unders loy 
of what the Ss had said. Statistical strategies етр б> 
included a 2 х 3 x 2 split-plot factorial dest? У » 
an alpha set at .025 for all measures. a 025 for 
randomized factorial design with an alpha set at. A 
each measure, Scheffe's post-hoc analysis, Omega syre 
the Grieser-Greenhouse Conservative F value to P Order: 
the iptilicance of the interaction of Trials v over 
The PVB has consequences that are both sta n) jt has 
time and consistent in a given social setting, 20° muni- 
implications for efforts to formulate models of en other- 
cation upon the interplay between self- an 
directed perceptions of communication.—P- Ruja. 
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11668. Mulac, Anthony; Hanley, Theodore D. & 
Prigge, Diane Y. (U California, Lab for Quantitative 
Research in Speech, Santa Barbara) Effects of phonolog- 
ical speech foreignness upon three dimensions of 
attitude of selected American listeners. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 1974(Dec), Vol 60(4), 411-420.—26 
foreign-born and 6 American-born university graduate 
students recorded impromptu English monologues on 
audiotape. From these monologues, 16 45-sec samples 
were selected as most "representative" and presented to 
52 middle-aged, middle-class townspeople of both sexes 
and to 40 university students of both sexes. Ss rated the 
samples on 22 items of a Speech Dialect Attitudinal 
Scale (SDAS). Factor analysis identified 3 dimensions of 
the ratings: Socio-intellectual Status, Esthetic Quality, 
and Dynamism. Reliability of the data from the SDAS 
was consistently high, and its construct validity was 
indicated by the consistency of factor structure across 
rater groups. Native-born speakers were rated higher 
than the foreign-born on all 3 dimensions. It is 
concluded that attitudinal judgments towards speakers 
aM influenced by perceived voice quality. (26 ref)—H. 

uja. 

11669. Nakanishi, Masao & Bettman, James R. (U 
California, Graduate School of Management, Los 
Angeles) Attitude models revisited: An individual level 
analysis. Journal of Consumer Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 
1(3), 16-21.—Examined models of attitude structure and 
of attribute importance using regressions for each 
individual S for data on toothpaste brands. 121 graduate 
and undergraduate students completed semantic differ- 
ential scales, with 5 adjective pairs for attitudes toward 
the act of buying each brand and the evaluative aspects 
of a given attribute, and 5 pairs for beliefs and the 
importance of the attribute. Results show that beliefs- 
only and standard Evaluation Belief models are 
virtually indistinguishable and that importance has 
different meanings for different Ss. The inclusion of 
attributes beyorid the most important did not significant- 
ly improve predictions. The low-involvement nature of 
the product class may have influenced the data, however. 
3 methodological requirements for future research in 
eee enn models are outlined. (20 ref)—L. 

'orsey. : 
11670. Peltz, Fillmore K. (Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
Community Coll, Middle Coll, City U New York) The 
effect upon comprehension of repatterning based On 
Students' writing patterns. Reading Research Quarterly, 
1973-1974, Vol 9(4), 603-621.—Investigated whether 
using repatterning passages affected reading comprehen- 
sion. 34 10th-grade Ss wrote 1,000 prose words dealing 
with social studies content. 8 passages Were repatterned 
to approximate the syntactic patterns found in transfor- 
mational analysis of the Ss’ writing using T units and à 
linguistic analysis worksheet. No significant differences 
in multiple choice test scores resulted from repatterning, 
but cloze items based upon repatterned passages 
showed significantly more correct response (p < 95). 
It is concluded that syntactic patterns generated by 
learners are different from those generated by authors. 
Moreover, comprehension as measured by multiple 
Choice tests may be different from comprehension as 
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measured by the cloze procedure. (French & Spanish - 
summaries) (26 ref)—E. J. Mason. 

11671. Ryans, Adrian B. (U Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada) Estimating consumer preferences for a 
new durable brand in an established product class. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 
434-443.—Describes a theoretical model for estimating 
demand for a durable brand at a given price in an. 
established product class. The model assumes that a 
consumer making a durable purchase selects the brand 
that will maximize his total satisfaction while meeting his 
budget constraints. 4 groups of 188 Ss (1 analysis and 3 
validation groups) were used to test the model, with 
electric blenders used as the product class. Ss were told 
to assume (a) that they had won money greater than the 
price of any of the brands, (b) that they had to purchase 
à brand, and (c) that they could retain any change from 
the transaction. Results support the predictive utility of 
the model in a laboratory setting. Suggestions for its use 
in field studies and some recommended modifications 
are presented. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

11672. Schumacher, Sanford P.; Swezey, Robert Wa 
Pearlstein, Richard B. & Valverde, Horace H. (Applied 
Science Assoc, Valencia, PA) Guidelines for abstracting 
technical literature on instructional system develop- 
ment. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 113-114. у 

11673. Seckbach, Fern. (Ctr for Educational Re- 
search, Jerusalem, Israel) Attitudes and opinions of 
Israeli teachers and students about aspects of modern 
Hebrew. International Journal of the Sociolo of Lan- 

age, 1974, Nol, 105-124.—Examined attitudes toward 
ihe effective usage of modern Hebrew by journalists, 
authors, and intra-Israel ethnic groups. 


11674. Seidenberg, Robert. (State 
Upstate Medical са Images of health, illness 
and women in drug rtising. Journal of Drug Issues, 
1974(Sum), Vol 4(3), 264-261.—Reviews the use of 
derogatory and demeaning images of women in physi- 
cian-directed drug advertising, and considers the harmful 
aspects of the use of prescribed psychoactive drugs for 


U New York, 


reisen, Rainer K. (T: echnische U Berlin, 
e AW Germany) [Investigations of the 
effect of frequency limitations on the expressive 
content of diction.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Esperin аі 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1914, , 637-661. 
— Used different band filters to limit the frequency EC 
of taped spoken sam] les co 3 
student Ss judged 
s—j Jeasant-unpleasant, fresh-dull, га 
of the results indicated that the frequency restrictions not 
only failed to diminish the expressive uality of the 
undistorted voice but sometimes strengt! ened it. The 
importance of these findings for electronic synthesis of 
diction is discussed. (English & French summaries) (43 _ 


hanging meanings. р 
ae poen (a) What we don't clearl 
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"can't communicate. (b) Words are both barriers and 
carriers of meaning. (c) We communicate as we perceive 
reality. 
: 11677. Stanton, John L. & Lowenhar, Jeffrey A. 
(Temple U) A congruence model of brand preference: A 
- theoretical and empirical study. Journal of Marketing 
— Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 427-433.— Presents an 
individual need-based distance model to explain and 
redict brand preference. The model is based on the 
боена! symmetry between а consumer's needs and 
his perception of alternative brands’ ability to satisfy 
those needs: the more a product is perceived as having 
the ability to satisfy an individual's needs (i.e., the press 
— of the product), the more it will be preferred over similar 
alternatives. 53 undergraduates were used to predict 
- preference for 6 brands of cars using this need-press 
- model. С. Stern's Activity Index was used to measure 
both need and press components. Findings suggest that 
the distance model may be more productive than certain 
expectancy value models, and demonstrate the model's 
ability to reproduce the original orderings of the Ss. The 
- usefulness of the model for studying multidimensional 
motivational levels of consumer behavior is discussed in 
terms of both individual motives and environmental 
factors.—L. Gorsey. 
11678. Sternthal, Brian & Craig, C. Samuel. (North- 
western U, Graduate School of Management) Fear 
appeal: Revisited and revised. Journal of Consumer 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 1(3), 22-34.— Presents a review 
and analysis of fear appeals, examines their effects on 
consumer behaviors, and discusses methodological con- 
siderations in fear research. 2 basic approaches to fear 
research are identified—one which involves the presenta- 
tion of a persuasive message that specifies a dangerous 
practice and its consequences (e.g., smoking), and the 
other which elaborates the results of failure to perform 
_ certain activities (e.g, dental hygiene). Dependent 
| Measures in fear experiments are also described (e.g., 
* behavioral compliance), and it is noted that unlike most 
attitudinal studies, fear research involves the assessment 
- of Ss’ responses on variables other than attitude change 
_ ог persuasion. Findings on the effect of fear on 
persuasion, intention, and behavior indicate that fear 
arousal has greater effects on attitude change than on 
Subsequent intentions or behaviors. Fear drive and 
parallel response paradigms of the effects of fear arousal. 
and several moderators of fear (e.g.. communicator 
оошу 9 audience characteristics) are examined 
along wi 5 of fear and cont Ж 
e М т vues exual effects of fear. (2 
11679. Stewig, John W. (U Wi i i 
- Children's picture corium Veg е 
- Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 104), 2-8—Conducted a 
Study to learn what Spes of illustrations children prefer 


М 
] 
У 
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choices; and (c) between racial groups and color detail, 
space and shape choices. Results indicate that children 
do prefer different types of pictures; choices are related 
to factors investigated. Implications are drawn for those 
who create and choose book illustrations for children, 
—Journal abstract. 

11680. Strong, Edward C. (Tulane U) The use of field 
experimental observations in estimating advertising 
recall. Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Nov), Vol 
11(4), 369-378.—Presents a model of advertising recall 
within an audience that provides the basis for a schedule 
simulator which estimates advertising recall for a variety 
of schedules (e.g. weekly, monthly, or bimonthly). The 
outcomes of the simulations are compared with previous 
research. 

11681. Summers, John O. (Indiana U) Less informa: 
tion is better? Journal of Marketing Research, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 11(4), 467-468.—Argues that the conclusions of the 
article by J. Jacoby et al (see PA, Vol 53:1138) on the 
effects of information load on consumer purchases do 
not accurately follow from their data, and that their 
procedures for constructing the experimental conditions 
and their method of evaluating the quality of S's 
decisions are questionable. The exploratory nature of the 
Jacoby article is emphasized. ; 

11682. Szalay, Lorand B. & Bryson, Jean A. (АШ 
can Inst for Research, Washington, DC) Psychologica 
meaning: Comparative analyses and theoretical implica- 
tions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 30(6), 860-870.—Compared 6 major 
methods of empirical semantic analysis, including 
semantic differential, similarity judgment, and ae 
tion tasks, to explore their relationship, the range of TA 
differences, and their implications for the conceptual ne 
tion of psychological meaning. 5 of the 6 me 
produced high positive intercorrelations, while x 
standard semantic differential correlated only m 
attitude measures. However, a modified semantic bei. 
ential containing more relevant scales—scales вазри 
the words in the investigations—did produce id 
positive correlations with the other meaning mei 
Thus, past differences between the semantic ашыу s 
and similarity judgment as well as association v i 
appear as consequences of the frequent irrelevance alist 
semantic differential scales adapted by univers 
strategies. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 2 

11683, DE Ame M. & Zaltman, Gerald. br 
western U) Ethics in marketing research: Their P (Nov) 
relevance. Journal of Marketing Research, 19 Taga 
Vol 11(4), 357-368.—Considers that an understanding 0 
ethical issues in marketing research may one ы in 
the quality of research data. The rights O e 
marketing studies are examined and compare! ied 
rights of consumers (e.g., the right to be heard, t tatio 
to safety, and the right to choose). A tabular DM a 
of Ss' rights, possible results of violating these right en 
their effects on research methodologies and тезі is 
discussed in detail. It is concluded that when Ss 3 
are violated, not only do Ss lose the opportuny be 
communicate clearly, but the data gathered ш es 
inaccurate and lead to false conclusions by resear 
and clients. (52 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
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11684. Wilkie, William L. (U Florida) Analysis of 
effects of information load. Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1974(N. ov), Vol 11(4), 462-466.— Questions the 
assumptions of the article by J. Jacoby et al (see PA, Vol 
53:1138) which concluded that dysfunctional effects on 
brand choice result from more information. Methodolog- 
ical problems are examined, and Jacoby’s definition of 

roduct information variables as number of brands 
tather than number of items/brand is questioned. 

11685. Witt, Robert E. & Fulcher, David G. (U Texas, 
Austin) Effect of alternative combinations of predictor 
variables in behavioral research. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1287—1290.— Examined alternative 
methods of combination of predictor variables to 
evaluate the impact of various combinatorial methods in 
behavioral research, using as the dependent variable 
consumers’ information-seeking about purchases. The 4 
predictor variables were perceived conspicuousness of 
the product, perceived risk in a decision to purchase, 
need for social approval, and compliance. Data were 
collected from 89 housewives via personal interviews in 
Ss’ homes. 3 combinations of predictor variables were 
examined using multiple correlation analysis. The 3 
models differed substantially in terms of percentage of 
explained variation.—Journal abstract. 
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11686. Abbott, Robert D. (California State U, Fuller" 
ton) Social desirability and judged frequency of occur- 
rence: Reanalysis and comment on Bernhardson and 
Fisher. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1271-1274.— Re-examined the conclusions of C. Bern- 
hardson and R. Fisher (see PA, Vol 46:6785) on the 
“direct contribution" of the social desirability scale value 
and judged probability of occurrence in the population 
to the prediction of the proportion of respondents 
"true" to personality items. Emphasis is 
placed on new estimates of “direct contribution upon 
multiple regression model comparisons which emphasize 


Problems of identity: 
Theoretical and clinical applications. Psychoanalytic 
637.—Reviews the 
the term “identity,” 
particularly among psychoanalytic writers such as E. H. 
Erickson, P. Greenace, and E. Jacobson. 2 groups of 
meanings seem to be involved. The first includes such 
concepts as self, self-representation, self-image, and the 
rsonal 
identity, sense of identity, and sexual identity. edefini- 
tions and reformulations of these concepts are a vanced. 
—J. Z. Elias. ў 
Ева СОО ООО 
Father апка, amd its relationship 1o cresta, 
Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 
1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 7(2), 32-52, —Attem] ted to deter- 
mine whether children who experienced ather absence 
during childhood are more creative than children whose 
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father was present. 60 undergraduates were randomly — 

selected on the basis of their responses to à questionnaire 1 
regarding family structure and perception of parental - 
influence. The Unusual Uses test, applied to tin cans, 

was given in group settings, and scored for fluency, | 
flexibility, and originality. A significant F ratio 

(p > 01) was obtained for all 3 factors of creativity. An 3 
additional significant finding was that whether the father — 
had been absent or present, mother-influenced Ss were — 
superior to father-i uenced Ss on all 3 factors. (52 ref) — 


Reports, — | 
1182.—Studied 32 male and 57 BEI 


‘Analysis shows that internally 
oriented Ss used significantly more Stage-6 thinking {һап | 


externals. 3 
11691. Brenner, Charles. On the nature and 
development of me Ye reed посо P 
1974(Oct), Vo! , -556,—Advan: 
cect aes Me affects. Affects are 


pleasure, un) 


ment of al { 
another depend on о and on later superego deve op 
ment. Further ampli ication of the theory within the 


general framework of psy 


EN өз. Bull, R. H. asper epu 
d) Personality ài logical ‚ Per- 
d Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1086.—In a 
study of the reliability of several galvanic skin response 
(GSR) parameters, > mean GSR recovery tended to 
remain constant over à number of months. Negative — 

e observed between mean GSR recovery 
i overy and neuroti- 


cism, even when Ss were not extreme scorers on the 1 


rsonality scales. 

pera 93. Bush, David F. & Coward, T 
(Villanova U) Sex differences in the solution 
achromatic and chromatic figures. Perci tual 


em 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1121-1 122. 
male and 20 female undergraduates given 6 items of the - 
Embedded Figures Test, female Ss proposed significant ] 
ly more incorrect solutions and required significantly 


more time to reach correct solutions. There hr fe i 
differences due to color format and no intera d 


Р. (Сео; 
11694. Callison, Connie ( р 
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1 
4 
| negative feedback on children’s self-concept. Group-1 Ss 
_ were administered Items 1-40 of the Piers-Harris 
- Children's Self Concept Scale (CSCS) and a mathematics 
- test. Ss were then administered Items 41-80 of the CSCS 
| after being told that they had made high scores on the 
mathematics test. Group-2 Ss were administered the 
© same tests but were told that their performance on the 
“mathematics test was not adequate. Results show that 
Group-l Ss’ scores on the self-concept scale did not 
_ change while Group-2 Ss’ scores decreased. It is 
— Suggested that discrepancies in the children's expected 
_ and reported performances on the mathematics test may 
. have Affected their subsequent self-concept ratings. 
- Journal abstract. 
— 11695. Chaikin, Alan L.; Derlega, Valerian Ј.; Bayma, 
_ Benjamin & Shaw, Jacqueline. (Old Dominion U) 
Neuroticism and disclosure reciprocity. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
13-19.—49 male undergraduates identified as either 
normal” or “neurotic” by their scores on the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory were exposed to a confederate 
who disclosed either intimate or superficial information 
about himself, as part of an “impression formation” 
study. Normal males reciprocated disclosure at a level of 
intimacy similar to the confederates, but neurotics 
disclosed at a moderate level regardless of whether the 
.. confederate's initial disclosure was intimate ог superfi- 
cial. Results suggest that neuroticism may be related to 
inappropriate or nonnormative disclosure, rather than 
‘characteristically high or low levels of disclosure. (26 ref) 
.. Journal abstract. 
11696. Chun, Ki-Taek & 


> 


lie , John B. (О 
— Michigan, Inst for Social Research) Dimensionality of 
_ the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale. Psychological 
_ Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1059—1070.—Interspersed 
. the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale in a larger question- 


ts of a study of 
er very high or very low 
s Hostile Press support the 
уро! ph on fear of failure are more 

ely to take advantage of an rtunity to manage a 


0] 
avorable impression which ЖОГ сайасы the individu- 
social value. 
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that females were more field-independent than the 
males. It is pointed out that serious questions about both 
the measures used and the nature of the sample can be 
raised, making any generalization unwise, but the finding 
is unprecedented in published research. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11699, Dangaard, Colin. Ten thousand hands. Psychic, 
1974 (Nov-Dec), Vol 6(1), 40-43.—Reports the findings of 
a Los Angeles engineer who has photographed and studied 
hands for more than 10 yrs. It is asserted that the palm 
“lines” of traditional palmistry mean nothing, but the 
size and shape of the hand correlate strongly with 
personality and character, and hence with choice of 
profession. The largest hands of all belong to people in 
mental institutions. Hand size is related to body height 
by a formula involving width of palm, length of palm, 
and length of fingers. Temperament is also indicated by 
the grain structure of the palm, i.e., the fine lines of the 
skin. 

11700. Dietz-Helmers, A. On correlation between the 
generation age of the fathers and grandfathers and ihe 
intelligence of the descendants. Experientia, 1974, Vol 
30(5), 567-570.—Conducted a series of correlational 
studies of the relationship between the age of the parents 
at the birth of the child and the intelligence of these 
children. 3 of the series involved highly gifted personali- 
ties while one included persons of below average 
endowment. Data were collected from biographies of 
outstanding persons—1,560 descendants—and from a 
study of isolated and below average individuals—380 
descendants. In addition, a field investigation was 
carried out in Munich, Germany, on 87 boys: IQ tests 
and questionnaires were administered. Overall results 
роп the hypothesis that generation аре and IQ are 
related: intelligence, in this sense, was related to the age 
of the father and his parents at the time of the child's 
birth, but not to the ages of the mother and her parents. 
Correlations carried out to determine if these results 
were an artifact of social class -or birth order were 
nonsignificant. Sources of error in this research are 
noted, and suggestions are made for further study. 
(German summary)—R. S. Albin. ical 

11701. E. L. (Hadassah U Hosp & мее 
School, Jerusalem, Israel) Experience and mastery 0 
pain. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 216226.— Considers pain exper 
ence and its expression to be not only the results of the 
stimulus and its perceptive threshold, but also of тапу 
other correlates. A short summary of the psychologica 
theories of pain is discussed. An attempt is made to 
relate the expressions reflecting pain experience as 
dependent on ethnocultural, обра, and person- 
al factors. Based on a review of previous studies, an 
attempt is made to demonstrate that various styles |, 
mastery of pain in the local Israeli population аге partly 
determined by their countries of origin and their 
belonging to groups. The various attitudes of doctors t0 
the sufferer are discussed.—Journal abstract. t k 

11702. Eysenck, Michael W. (U London, Birkbect 
Coll, England) Individual differences in si н 
retrieval semantic memory. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 8(4), 307-323.—Hypothes- 
ized that extraverts retrieve information from semantic 
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memory faster than introverts. A total of 109 undergrad- 
uates served as Ss in 2 experiments. In Exp I, the 
stimulus items consisted of category names followed by a 
single letter (e.g. fruit-P). Ss, half of whom were 
introverts and half extraverts (determined by the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory), responded as quickly as 
possible with a member of the specified category starting 
with the letter. Extraverts responded significantly faster 
than introverts, and more so when the most likely 
response was of low frequency than when it was of high 
frequency. In Exp II, Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 groups 
represenüng the 4 combinations of high and low 
extraversion and high and low general activation 
(determined by the Activation—Deactivation Adjective 
Check List) The speed-of-recall task from the Ist 
experiment was used on some trials; on the remaining 
trials, a speed-of-recognition task was used. Extraverts 
had greater response speed than introverts for recall, but 
not for recognition. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11703. Feinman, Saul & Rogers, James D. (U 
Wyoming) Sex differences in psychological rigidity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 
1337-1338.—Investigated sex differences on a battery of 
3 scales of psychological rigidity in 112 male and 138 
female college students. The size of the intercorrelations 
among the scales suggests that psychological rigidity isa 
multidimensional concept. Females were significantly 
less rigid on 2 of 3 scales. The experience by females of a 
wider range of approved behavior is suggested as a 
possible explanation. 

11704. Freund, Kurt; Langevin, Ron; Laws, Richard & 
Serber, Michael. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Feminin- 
ity and preferred partner age in homosexual and 
heteroseuxal males. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 125, 442-446.—Conducted a study of 
260 androphilics, 32 ephebophilics, and 24 homosexual 
pedophilics to investigate the relationship between 
“femininity” and male homosexuality, taking into 
consideration preferred partner age. Ss were given a 
sexual deviation questionnaire and the California Psy- 
chological Inventory. Results indicate that homosexual 
males in general scored higher on femininity than did 
heterosexuals, and that within the homosexual groups 
such males who erotically preferred hysically mature 
partners scored higher on femininity an did those who 
erotically preferred pubescents or children. There was 
the unexpected finding that heterosexual pedophilic 
males scored higher on femininity than normals and 
Could not be differentiated in be respect from the 

omosexual groups. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

11705. Gale, fs рй (Bal State U) Who are y 
The psychology of being yourself. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 177 p.—Posits that each d 
must assume responsibility for realizing the full po үп 
of his humanity. Topics include the humanistic nature 
and humanistic and existential models of the person, the 
Person as a perceiver and as a striver, validation of one’s 
identity, meeting self-actualizing needs, and love as a 
creative personal risk. (4% p ref) 6 

11706. W . (С. F. Menninger 

Garza-Guerrero, A. Cesar. а its : 


Memorial Hosp, Topeka, KS) Culture 
ing and the V ickseitudes of identity. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 
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408-429.—Describes culture shock as а polyphasic 
psychosocial phenomenon, a reactive process stemming 
from the effect of a new culture upon those who attempt 
to merge with it. Violent removal from an expectable 
environment and subsequent exposure to a relatively 
unpredictable, strange new environment, triggers the 

s. Mourning for the massive loss of loved 
objects—the abandoned culture—and the concomitant 
threats to the individual's identity constitute the common 
denominator in various types of culture shock. The 
adaptive functions of mourning are prerequisites for a 
successful solution of the shock problem. The stages of 
culture shock are described, from the initial mourning 
and identity threats to final transformations and reinte- _ 
gration of the newcomer’s identity. (31 ref)—Journal - { 


summary. 

11707. Gibson, Н. B. & Curran, J. D. (Hatfield | 
Polytechnic, England) The effect of distraction on a 
task studied with reference to personality. — 
Irish Journal of гасы, 1974(Win), Vol 2(3), 148-158. 

— Studied 22 undergraduates to test the hypothesis that — 
introverts’ performance on a pri test of psychomo- — 
tor efficiency would be more effectively disrupted. than _ 
that of extroverts by a secondary task. A suitable 

cognitive task, to act as a distractor to performance on 
the Gibson Spiral Maze, was found by pilot study. This 
distractor was presented alternately on „half of 838 
successive maze-trials in the main investigation. Extrav- 

ersion, as determined by the Eysend Personality. 
Inventory, was found to be si ficantly related to maze 

‘ormance. Introverts tended to slow down on distract- 
ed trials but extraverts were often speeded up by 
distraction. Those effects are interpreted in terms of the 
§ maintaining an efficient level of performance in accord 
with temperamental reaction tendencies. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

“T1708. Goldberg, Barbara & Folkins, Carlyle. (U 
Houston) Relationship of body-image to negative 
emotional atti . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1053-1054.—Correlations of mean 
body image and pase as Affect Adjective Checklist 
scores for male and emale undergraduates elded Ч 
ratings not statistically. ifferent, although — 
ratings for females vari 
ecm in performance on the S 
5 А j 
з Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol i 
39(3), 1067--1070.—Notes that despite the wide use of the 
Stroop Color-Word Test in psychological research, there | 
has been relatively little work on the effect on the test of. 
demographic variables. The present study examined br 
effect of sex on pure scores of interference and the — 
eneral effects of 219 undergraduates’ sex on Stroop 

formance. Results indicate better performance DY 1 
females on the 2 color cards but no difference on pu 
measures of performance.—Journal abstract. 

11710. Gottfredson, Gary 
(Johns Hopkins U, Ctr f 
Schools) Some арно е 
competencies, occupati 
pnus for high school and сое 
employed теп and women. Са log 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Уо! >, 


У 


11711. Greenstein, Theodore & Bennett, Richard R. 
«Washington State U) Order effects in Rokeach's Value 
| Survey. Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Dec), 
| Vol 8(4) 393-396.—212 undergraduates completed a 
| version of Rokeach's Value Survey in which the 
presentation order of the values was randomized. Each 
respondent received a unique randomization pattern. 
| Spearman’s 7 correlations were computed between the 
_ presentation order and the order of ranking done by the 

-espondent. The magnitude of the correlations obtained 
_ was such that the amount of bias created by presentation 
order was sufficiently small as to suggest that order 
effects are not a problem in the instrument.—Journal 
abstract. 
11712. Haft-Pomrock, Yael. Psyche and soma in 
chirology: Personality changes in analysis as reflected 
in the hand. Spring, 1974, 179-192.— Describes the 
importance of the hand and the meanings ascribed to the 
fingers and lines of the palm throughout history and in 
different cultures. 2 case histories are given of changes 
| occurring in the lines of the hands of persons undergoing 
analysis. 


; Koeppel, John C. & Jacobs, 
issippi) Locus of control as а 
ity. Perceptual & Motor 
282.—Scores on Rotter's 
were related to a 


Dy mobility. 

1716. Horn, Joseph M. & Turner, 
Austin) Personality correlates 
| abilities in a sample of lower than a 
|. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 


Robert G. (U 
of differential 


at one end and 
) ability at the 
nformation was 
ose overall ability 
ve the ро 


of groups wh 
devis abo 


perament Survey) 
65 female Mexican- 
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American undergraduates enrolled in a developmenta] 
studies class. Masculinity was related to the high 


mathematical-low verbal ability complex for females but 
not for males. The importance of studying the interac- 
ton of sex and type of ability is discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11717. Horton, Paul C. The mystical experience: 
Substance of an illusion. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 364-380, 
—Presents a case history to illustrate a discussion of 
mystical experience. Such an experience may represent a 
culmination of a transitional mode of relatedness, and 
the experience itself may then become a transitional 
phenomenon. Multiple previous experiences with con- 
trolled illusion and hallucinogens may facilitate the 
experience. The quintessence of the mystical experience 
specifically, and of the transitional experience generally, 
is an upsurge of residual primary narcissism; such an 
upsurge can serve as a defense against overwhelming | 
loneliness. Therefore the mystical experience can become 
a special, potentially adaptive, ego mechanism of 
defense. (25 ref) —Journal. summary. 

11718. Jacobs, Keith W. & Koeppel, John C. (U 
Southern Mississippi) Biographical correlates of sensa- 
tion-seeking: Form 11 and Form IV. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 192. 

11719. Jensen, Arthur R. (U California, Inst of 
Human Learning, Berkeley) How biased are culture- 
loaded tests? Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1974(Nov), Vol 90(2), 185-244.—Conducted 3 studies in 
which the culture-loaded Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) and the culture-reduced Raven’s Prog- 
ressive Matrices (Colored and Standard forms) were 
compared on various internal criteria of culture bias; Ss 
were a total of 6,170 Anglo-American, black, and 
Mexican-American school children, from kindergarten 
through 8th grade, in 3 California school districts. On 
both the PPVT and the Raven, the 3 ethnic groups 
(which showed large mean differences) showed little 
difference in the rank order of item difficulties, the 
relative difficulty of adjacent items, the loadings of pene 
on the first principal component, and the choice 0 
distractors for incorrect responses. Analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) revealed very small Ethnic Group X Items 
interaction, but an index of item bias derived from 
ANOVA indicates that the Raven was considerably less 
biased than the PPVT, especially in the Mexican- 
American group. The Group x Items interaction wat 
shown to be attributable largely to differences in menta 


maturity. On both tests groups of culturally homogent 
ous younger and older white children tana by 

yrs) perfectly simulated the white-black differences in 
Group X Item interactions and choice of error distrae- 
tors in the Raven. Certain expectations from a culture 
bias hypothesis were borne out only for the PPVT in he 
Mexican group. It is suggested that unless the empirically 
unsubstantiated assumption is made that culture bias 
affects all kinds of test items e ually, the various item 
analyses of the present studies ‘end no support to the 
Proposition that either the PPVT or the Raven is 4 


culturally biased test for blacks. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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11720. Keith, Regina R. & Vandenberg, Steven G. (U 
Colorado) Relation between orality and weight. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1205-1206.—Test- 
the psychoanalytic theory of obesity by administering 
T. Grygier’s (1970) Dynamic Personality Inventory to 
obese and normal-weight females. No significant differ- 
ences between groups were found, and the tenability of 
the theory of obesity and suitability of the scales are 

uestioned. 

11721. Kiener, Franz. (Technical U Berlin, Inst for 
Psychology, W Germany) [Research on body image: 1] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
erapie, 1973, Vol 21(4), 335-351.— Presents an extensive 
survey of the methods and results of past and contempo- 
rary research on body ego, body image, and body image 
boundaries and their ontogenetic development through 
various stages of age and development. The changes 
induced by various factors (e.g. sex difference, physical 
handicaps, organic brain damage, and mental disorders) 
are discussed. (English summary)— T. Fisher. 

11722. Krate, Ronald; Leventhal, Gloria & Silverstein, 
Barry. (William Paterson Coll) Self-perceived transfor- 
mation of Negro-to-black identity. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1071-1075.—To examine changes 
in self-perceptions, 25 male and 25 female low-income, 
black undergraduates rated personal statements in 
accordance with how they (a) retrospectively vi 
themselves (4 and 2 yrs ago), (b) currently view! 
themselves, and (c) projectively viewed themselves. 
Responses showed a significant transition away from а 
past Negro to a present and future black identity. It is 
suggested that social and cultural forces over time 
probably led to changes in racial identity more than 
changes in personal identity Journal abstract. : 

11723. Levitt, Eugene E. et al. (Indiana U, Medical 
School, Indianapolis) Testing the coercive power 
hypnosis: Committing objectionable acts. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 23(1), 59-67.— Selected 14 hypnotically suscep fow 
individuals and 9 simulators from groups of igh and low 
scorers, respectively, on the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form A. All ss were asked to 

rform 2 objectionable acts, cutting up the American 

lag and mutilating a Bible. 25% of all Ss declined to 
carry out one or the other of the experimenta tasks. 
While no conclusions can be drawn about the power of 
hypnosis to induce objectionable behavior, the findings 
appear to indicate clearly that objectionable behavior, as 
opposed to dangerous, criminal, or antisocial behaviors, 
can be used to test the coercive power of КЁ тей 
Gorman French, & Spanish summ: es) (16 rel 

—Journal abstract. 

11724. Liebling, Barry A.; Seiler, Mariya & Shaver, 
Phillip. (National Analysts, Philadelphia, PA) U ; 
problems for self-awareness : A reply p 
lund. Journal of Experimental Social Psyc Б € 
1975(Jan), Vol 11(1), 82-85— Suggests Short 
Wicklund's (see PA, Vol 53:Issue б) reply to the au! КЫ 
1974 paper contains 5 major critica ints, eac! 5. 
Which is countered here. It is concluded (a) i 
Wicklund misinterprets drive theory, and (b) that d 
elucidation of the distinction between drive theory an 
self-awareness theory makes it clearer than before that 
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Liebling et al's experiment does not support self-aware- > 
ness theory as presently formulated. tions remain 
which require further research,—Journal abstract, 4 
11725. Littig, Lawrence W. (Howard U) Personal 
social class, occupational aspirations, and family size — 
intentions of young, English men and women. Catal. 1 3 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vor б 


rege after experiencing stressf 
s for minor law violations 1 
marriage 50, for death of spouse 100. The accumulation 1 


A ЖЕ : 
groups. (Frenc " 
E Paul A. & Ivanoff, John M. (Muskego | 
11727. Lund, Pa L4 ; 


Intermediate School, WI) T 
cept measures levels of reading achievement. 
rede of Reading Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(2), 159-1 
“327 incoming freshmen were Br in terms of 
reading ability, sex, and enrollment in à course. 
Using data from the College Entrance 

Board, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, and the G 
Adjective Check List, significant differences in 
concept were found among 00 groups, 


| and response „ Multivariate 
Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 27-43.—Anguet 
ive pi individual's anxiety pattern 
comte raine by ukin into account different types of 


of different subgroups of 116 15-17 yr old st 
original situation and response 
on the basis 


Psychic” responses were ге 
“Somatic” responses, 
as less 
eat” situations 
of punishment" situations. 


abstract. Д A 
729. Mahler, Irwin. (Occidental Coll) 
d of locus of control. Psychologia: Ar 


Rotter's I-E Scale. The Levenson scale was administered 
- to university students of both sexes in Japan and the US. 
| American students scored in a more internal direction 
— than the Japanese. Japanese students felt themselves to 
| be more controlled by chance or luck; but contrary to 
- prediction, they did not score higher on control by 
powerful others. However, Japanese females scored 
significantly higher than Japanese males in this respect. 
_ —R. D. Nance. 
11730. Mathers, James. (Radnor House, Hay on Wye, 
- England) The gestation period of identity change. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 
472-474.—Discusses the hypothesis that critical experi- 
ences which initiate change in a person’s sense of identity 
are not usually emotionally digested until about 18 mo 
have elapsed. It is suggested that the hypothesis has 
- significant implications for those programs in education 
_ and therapy from which personality change commonly 
results and that the effectiveness of such programs 
cannot be adequately assessed in less than 18 mo from 
_ their initiation.—Journal summary. 
— . 11731. Mehryar, A. H.; Khajavi, F. & Helmat, Н. 
(Pahlavi U, Shiraz, Iran) Comparison of Eysenck's PEN 
_ and Lanyon's Psychological Screening Inventory in a 
_ group of American students. Journal of Consulting & 
| Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 9-12.—Ad- 
ministered Eysenck’s Psychoticism, Extraversion, and 
Neuroticism Inventory and the Psychological Screening 
Inventory (PSI) to 178 male and 297 female undergradu- 
. ates. Included in the study was an 18-item Lie scale 
| taken from the Eysenck Personality Inventory. A 
_ factorial analysis of the intercorrelations showed that 3 
јог factors could account for the bulk of correlations 
ong the 9 differently labeled characteristics covered 
the 2 inventories. These 3 factors were identified as 
Psychological Disturbance, Extraversion, and Defensive- 
less, respectively. The Ist factor was characterized by 
lenation, psychoticism, discomfort, and neuroticism. 
fhe 2nd factor was mainly identified by high loadings on 
Eysenck’s Extraversion and the PSI Expression scales. 
The Defensiveness factor was mainly marked by the Lie 
scale and the PSI Defensiveness scale. The PSI Social 
| N lonconformity scale loaded equally moderately on both 
_ the Psychological Disturbance and Defensiveness factors 
e ч seale поры the case of ће male. 
, 1ghest loading was on the Extraversi 
( о quar Bro. сае 
н - Merrens, Matthew R. & Garrett, James B. 
(State U New York, Plattsburgh) The Protestant Ethic 
= Scale as a predictor of repetitive work performance. 
' Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1) 
125-127.—Administered the Protestant Ethic Scale as 
part of a large test battery to 333 undergraduates. 40 
male and female Ss, of Sont 20 had scored at least 1 
standard deviation above the mean score on the Scale 
(high Protestant ethic group) and 20 had scored at least 1 
standard deviation below that mean (low Protestant 
ethic group), were selected to participate in a repetitive 
task. Results show that the high Protestant ethic grou 
spent significantly more time working on the task 
(р < -01) and produced significantly more output 
(p < -001). It is concluded that the type of work 
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behavior studied is a component of the Protestant ethic 
personality variable —Journal abstract. 

11733. Metcalfe, R. J. (Trinity & All Saints’ Coll,) 
Leeds, England. Own vs provided constructs in a reptest 
measure of cognitive complexity. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3) 1305-1306—On Kelly’s Role 
Construct Repertory Test, both cognitive complexity and 
cognitive differentiation scores of 50 education students 
were calculated using own vs provided constructs. Both 
indices were significantly correlated over treatments, but 
they were independent of each other. 

11734. Millham, Jim. (U Houston) Two components 
of need for approval score and their relationship to 
cheating following success and failure. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1974(Dec), Vol 8(4), 378-392. 
—50 male and 41 female undergraduates completed a 
simulated “intelligence test” on which they were given 
со feedback indicating that they had either met 
college norms or had failed substantially to meet norms. 
Immediately following was a period in which Ss could 
modify their scores and believe that their modification 
would go undetected. The relationship of need for 
approval to "cheating" and amount of "cheating" was 
analyzed. Need for approval was measured by the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale. Results sup- 
port an "avoidance" interpretation of approval motiva- 
tion. 2 separate components of need for approval score 
were identified and found to be differentially related to 
avoidance behavior for men and for women. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11735. Mlott, Sylvester R. & Mlott, Yvonne D. 
(Medical U South Carolina) Dogmatism and locus of 
control in individuals who smoke, stopped smoking and 
never smoked. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1975(Јап), Vol 3(1), 53-57.— Tested the hypothesis that 
individuals who are able to terminate their smoking 
habits are less dogmatic and more internally controlled 
than those who continue to smoke or have never smoked. 
25 men and 25 women were studied in each of 3 
categories: terminated smoking, never smoked, and 
smoking. Both the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and the 


-Rotter Internal-External Control Scale were adminis- 


tered. Results show that (a) there was a significant 
(p < 05) interaction between sex and smoker in 
relation to dogmatism score: males enerally scored 
higher than females; (b) male nonsmokers were lowest 
on dogmatism; (c) no significant differences were 
obtained among the 3 female groups; and (d) Ss who had 
stopped smoking were more internally controlled than 
dee who smoked or had never smoked. (18 ref)—R. S. 
in. 

11736. Naditch, Murray P. (Cornell U) Locus of 
control and drinking behavior in a sample of men in 
Army basic training. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1) 96.—Studied the 
relationship between internal-external control and 
drinking behavior in 517 men in basic training whose 
drinking behavior ranged from abstinence to problem 
xs d Results show a clear pattern of increased 
ex ity with increased drinking. ; 

11737. Netter-Munkelt, P. & Meyer, A. E. (U Mainz, 
Inst of MedicalStatistics & Documentation, W Germany) 
[Sex differences in the intercorrelations of psychofe- 
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mininity-masculinity variables.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol 21(4), 
352-375.— Éxamined data obtained from 61 male and 61 
female students to study the question of whether there 
exist sufficiently significant sex-specific differences in the 
intercorrelations of psychic variables to explain the 
different androgyny patterns of men and women. Ss 
were tested by masculinity-femininity questionnaires 
and Es compared the correlations and factor matrices 
from questionnaire scale scores and single questionnaire 
items. Results indicate that only 2 associations (feminin- 
ity-schizothymia and masculinity-cyclothymia) and 3 
factors (sturdiness, care for others, and social domi- 
nance) were common to both groups. The discrepancies 
between all the other factor pairs could not be compen- 
sated even by similarity rotation of factor matrices. It is 
concluded that the dimensions of psychomasculinity-fe- 
mininity in the 2 sexes are different and that the 
difference in the intercorrelations of psychic and 
morphologic variables in men and women may 
understood as a consequence of their different psychic 
configurations. (English summary) (34 ref)—T. Fisher. 

11738. Neuringer, Charles; Goldstein, Gerald & 
Gallaher, Richard B. (U Kansas) Minimal field depen- 
dency and minimal brain dysfunction. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
20-21.—Hypothesized that the “normal range" of field 
dependency may be associated with minimal levels of 
undiagnosed brain damage. Data from 54 undergradu- 
ates given the Rod-and-Frame test and the Halstead 
Neuropsychological Test Battery suggest that there is a 
small but significant relationship between field depen- 
dency and performance on tests sensitive to brain 
dysfunction. 

11739. Nogas, Catherine; Schweitzer, Kathy & 
Grumet, Judy. (Mt Holyoke Coll) An investigation of 
death anxiety, sense of competence, and need for 
achievement. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1974(Fal), Vol 5(3), 245-255.—80 female undergraduates 
were administered 4 written questionnaires (687 the 
California Psychological Inventory) measuring death 
anxiety, sense of competence, need for achievement, and 
general anxiety. An open-ended question on the personi-. 
fication of death was also included. As predicted, à 
negative correlation was found between death anxiety 
and sense of competence. No correlation Was foun 
between death anxiety and need for achievement and no 
interaction effect occurred between need for achieve- 
ment and sense of competence. General anxiety correlat- 
ed highly with death anxiety. Degree of death Do 
oe type of personification were also related.—Jour! 
abstract. 

11740. Nuttall, Ronald L. & Poggio, John Р. (Bono 
Coll) A cross-cultural, American and Puerto Rican peni 
of personality structure. Catalog of Selected Documen 


in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 193. yalakshmi, 
т 11741. "Barlee, Mary B. & p^r: Ја on ће 
adcliffe Inst, Cambridge, МА) Sex al comparison of 


Embedded-Figures Test: A cross-cu r 

college students тос and in the United ecd 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1914 Dec) Vol 3% ) 
1311-1314. —Admipistered the Embed! a 
to 24 male and 24 female US undergraduates and to 
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male and 24 female Indian undergraduates. Data show 
significant sex differences, with males scoring higher 
than females in both samples (p < .01). Some consider- 
ations relevant to the interpretation of such data are 
briefly discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. E 
11742. Radley, A. R. (Loughborough U, England) The а 
effect of role enactment upon construed alternatives. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 
47(4), 313-320.—Conducted a study of a total of 20 


were most and least prepares to extend in the future. 
Results indicate that Ss were 


argued that role enactment may be a forma 
s is of the constructive oe through which à — 
n is able to make explicit wh 
is personal constructs define, in order that he might 
choose between them.—Journal summary. ES 
11743. Ray, John J. (U New South Wales, Mei 
ton, Australia) Are trait self-ratings as valid as multi 
item scales? A study of achievement motivation. — 
Australian Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 9(1), 44-49.—1 
sociology students administered to Ss they selected a 


uestionnaire composed of attitude scales that measure _ 

questi » 
"S MA 

achievement motivation and a 5- t self-ra scale 


А 9 wi! rating. Results W 
Self-ra! correla’ only Л ith peer di \ 4 

t multi-item scales do 'ovide 
support е expectation that mi pr я 


Graylingwell Hosp, Chi- 
orat Et life events 10 


." Journal of Psychosomatic: 


11744. Reavley, 


England) 
chester, Engl бу 


several 
'esearch, Рес), Vol 18(6), 421-424 ї ; 
2 female peer the Social Lye me een 
Scale (SRRS), а modified form of the aylor Manifest 
‘ety Scale, the Anxiety Questionnaire of the Institute } 
ity and Ability таи д з tom _ 
sensitive measure of "state" . Scores 
on the SRRS correlated highly with the somati 
concomitants of anxiety, à feeling of inadequacy, 


concern with ability to realize self ideals.—W. б. 


— Conduct 
undergraduates to test а need fore 
ple inflate self-appraisals of apit 
and overrespond t9 ma p 
bystander Ss rated act ШОУ T 
1 k after hearing the rman praised i 
iced or before hearing it € aluated. No egens й 


` self-enhancement was found; compared to bystanders, 
actors rated themselves harshly, lowered their ratings 
— after criticism equally, and showed relief after praise. 
- Exp II com actor and qune ratings of actors 
- who expected evaluation of their performances or who 
= no evaluation. Results suggest self-derogation 
| by actors as a defense against possible loss of self-esteem. 
- (15 ref) 


ournal abstract. 
11746. Robbins, Fred P. & Sadow, Leo. (Chicago Inst 
- for Psychoanalysis, IL) A developmental hypothesis of 
reality ing. Journal of the American Psychoanalyt- 
| de Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 344-363.— Describes the 
evolution of the function of reality processing beyond 
- basic reality testing. A developmental approach is 
“utilized. Reality processing is seen as primarily depend- 
ent on object relations and eed re. Biological 
and sociocultural contexts within which the н са 
_ cal factors operate are briefly commented upon. (29 ref) 
_ —Journal summary. 


N 


nd superego 


3 , cheaters, a $ 
М Perceptual & Motor Skills 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3) 
| 1035-1038.— The тре (1), Ego (E), and Superego (S) 
|. scales of the Arrow-Dot subtest (from the IES Test) and 
| the Psychopathic Deviance scale of the MMPI were 
- Correlated with a measure of resistance to temptation. 
E Using data from 76 male undergraduates (classified as 
- noncheaters, cheaters, or supercheaters) positive correla- 


Dot test an the behavioral measure were not significant. 
rovides evidence for the predictive validity of 


iscusses in detail (a) the place of this construct within 
the framework of social learning theory, (b) miscon 


Anthony B. С. 

1 MA) Effeminacy: |. A quai rating 

, Ar hives of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), Vol 4(1), 
—Describes the evaluation of a 67-item yes-no 

Tal ‘scale for effeminacy in homosexual males. The 

esence or absence of 37 behaviors is recorded, and 30 

questions dealing with dress and grooming, based on the 
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hypothesis that such a dress-grooming scale would 
correlate poorly with indicators of effeminacy, are 
included. The scale was evaluated in individual inter- 
views conducted with 16 homosexual and 16 heterosexu- 
al 21-50 yr old males. Results show that there were no 
significant differences between heterosexual and homo- 
sexual Ss on the Dress-Grooming scale. Data on the 
relationship between Kinsey м 5 and effeminacy 
ratings are presented. It appears that knowledge of S's 
effeminacy rating is of little predictive value in determin- 
ing his sexual orientation. High interrater reliability was 
obtained (.93) which suggests that the scale can be of 
value in studying effeminacy quantitatively. (15 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

11750. Schill, Thomas & Althoff, Michael. (Southern 
Illinois U, Carbondale) Drug experiences, knowledge, 
and attitudes of high- and low-guilt individuals. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
106.—Administered the Mosher Forced-Choice Guilt 
Inventory and a drug attitude and use questionnaire to 
121 undergraduates. Findings clearly YE mma relation- 
Ship between guilt and experience, attitudes, and 
knowledge about drugs and support D. Mosher's view 
that guilt as a personality predisposition results in the 
inhibition of behaviors that are culturally prohibited. 

11751. , Johann F. & Schneider-Diiker, 
Marianne R. (U Saar, Saarbrücken, W Germany) 
Conservative and reactions to menstruation. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1304.—Re- 
sults of a previous study by R. Ullrich (1973) show a 
significant correlation between female university stu- 
dents’ scores on a German version of the Wilson- 
Patterson Conservatism Scale and various menstrual 
complaints. Additional data by the present authors 
suggest that conservative attitudes do not greatly 
influence somatic and psychic experiences of the menses 
but determine to some degree the way of handling 
possible somatic and psychic consequences. 

11752. Schumacher, Gerhard & Cattell, Raymond B. 
[Factor analysis of the German HSPQ: Investigations of 
the cross-cultural constancy of primary personality 
factors.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
An e Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(4), 621-636. 
— Translated Forms A and B of R. B. and M. D. 
Cattell’s High school Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) 
into German and added 56 new items. Administration of 
the German HSPQ to 327 pupils 14-15 yrs old, factor 
analysis of the results, and rotation to maximum simple 
structure yielded 14 pri personality factors which 
correspond with high significance to the congruence 
coefficients of the American HSPQ. Consequently the 
structure of the primary personality factors in American 
and pupils is basically the same. (English & 
French summaries) (29 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

Seitz, Frank C; 


11753. ; Dennis O. & 
Braucht, George N. (Montana State U) A comparative 
analysis of Rorschach homosexuality. Psycho- 


à signs of 
logical Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1163-1 169.—Previ- 
ous research ted that content € of the 
Rorschach ma be a useful tool in diagnosing homosexu- 


ality. To test this position, 5 Rorschach sign approaches 
were peres within a 3-group design employing 
total of 45 heterosexual, sex-role disturbed, and homo- 
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sexual male psychiatric inpatients. Results indicate that locus of control and field personalit : 
all signs were able to differentiate the homosexual and functioning. Journal of Cian Clinical pure 
heterosexual groups, but only R. Schafer (1954) and О. — 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 81-85.—Studied H. Lefcourt and 
Ulett's (1950) signs discriminated between the sex-role M. Telegdi's (see PA, Vol 47:903) concepts of congru: 
disturbed and homosexual groups. Step-wise discrimi- ence and incongruence between perceptual skills and 
nant analyses were computed to determine what combi- expectancies. 133. undergraduates were given. Rotter's. 
nations of signs could most accurately differentiate the 3 — Internal-External Control Scale and the rod-and-frame 
groups.—Journal abstract. test. 4 groups were formed, with 5 male and 5 female Ss — 
11754. Sewell, Trevor E. & Severson, Roger A. with extreme scores in each group. As predicted, the 2 
(Temple U) Intelligence and achievement in first-grade theoretically congruent groups demonstrated better 
black children. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- personality adjustment on a real-self, ideal-self Q sort ^ 
gy, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 112.—Studied the relationship than did the incongruent gos The congruent groups _ 
between WISC IQ and academic achievement (Stanford also proved to be less susceptible to the autokinetic Шеш 
Achievement Test) in 84 regularly placed Ist-grade black than did the incongruent орели abstract. "n 
children. Subtest scores, intercorrelations, and IQ- 11759. Wagner, Carl; Bourgeois, Anthony; Levenson, 
achievement relations suggest that this sample differs Hanna & Denton, Jane. (Texas A&M U) Multidimen- - 
from the WISC normative population and urge caution sional locus of control and voluntary control of GSR. 
in the use of the individual subtests for diagnostic or Perceptual & Motor Skills, .1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), den 
predictive purposes. Used Н. Levenson's multidimensional locus of control - 


11755. Shakurov, R. Kh. (Scientific Research Inst of scale with undergraduate Ss in order to understand more - 
Psychology. Kiev, Ukrainian SSR) [A psychological precisely the relationship between pun and the 
analysis of the leadership quality of school directors.] ability fo control galvanic skin response (GSR) es 
(Russ) Voprosy  Psikhologi, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4 biofeedback. It was found that those Ss who de. 
105-114.— Studied the structure of leadership among the able to lower their GSR had significantly higher ү) hee 
directors of 38 outstanding and 35 average schools. Ss ti of oe Г than those who could not 
were rated by the teaching staff on 36 characteristics, make use of the . va 
sociometric studies were Олары and questionnaire 11760. Wagstaff, Graham Е. (U Nes а 
data collected. Reliability and validity of the measures England) The effects of repr at tual defence, 
were established, and Kendall's tau coefficients comput- brightness scaling Lari РАН) Vol 650). 
ed for all pairs of data. 5 personality characteristics British Journal of Xn T8 Tanahi betwee percep- 
appeared to underlie superior leadership: effective 395-401: = Inves ipat : paper ee employing à. 
communication, group-based leadership, E tual sensitivity and stimu ab the ира of 
efficiency, innovation, and expectation of ormance. ў iversi 
Leadership was Chers E not by one of these response ү the relative PER EAE ро, 
attributes but by all of them. The most important was su eS identical light signals superimposed on subli- 
group-based leadership, which was closely related to physically a nated ew the awareness threshold, 
effective communication and dealing with pen This minal wor! ops ( 
complex attribute differentiated the leaders ip styles of The Repression-»e 


. orrelate. Poo 
directors of the outstanding and the average schools. posi af detense hypothesis, and significant differ- 


(English summary)}—L. Zusne. 1 of responding were found between sexes 
11756. Spreitzer, Elmer; Snyder, Eldon E. & ees] а the RS scale.—Journal abstract. 
] 


David. (Bowling G State U) Age, education. A. et al. (U Houston) 
рабов ак Lord of the ма of leisure. ig tet and ru in the Vocational Prefer: 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1105-1106. ШУЫ Jounal 70 Vocational Behavior 
—Examined the extent to which leisure activity Serves 4e елсе (Feb), Vol (1), 19-26.— nvestigated the relation 
a source of self-identity. Data from a mail survey of 6 19750 КА en the 6 scales on. which J. 14 Holland': 
males and 121 females aged under 65 yrs indicates that shi Awe is based (Realistic, Investigative, 
when age, education, d occupation were predictor oe mey isi i 
variables, only about 10% of the variance in meanings scales of the Vocational 
was accounted for. А Holland in 
Sal 1757. Svinicki, John G.; Bundgaard, rrr а eic and A Mor 
А К " i 1 ersonality- 
Aust) Pigs Н Лаа field-dependency- analysis. oe peur hit scales S 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 390) Bat of variables, 5 signifi i ea 
poni 238.—Results of administering the rod-and-frame e obtained for 373 (mostly white) тон ай 
est to acti i i d fem: ienificant canonical со ib 
no ose ae that inactive Ss had more : 2na ior E Roger students at а! 
difficulty in adjusting the rod to true vert ound fo t the VPI scales suggest that pattern. 
trial given, em that Shysically inactive Ss may be more Te yan с the scales were shar by th: 
dependent on the visual field than е HONAN dne and the mostly white samp Бү 
1758. Tobac erome J.; Charles A. (- ‘Multipha 
obacyk, J niversity Coll New York, 11762. Men ances! vr Cof the Minnesota Mul na 
en m 


Vaught, Glen M. (State U research on 
Oswego) Effects of соп 


: 11762-11769 


‘Personality Inventory (MMPI) with Catholic nuns, 
950-1973. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
L— gy, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 192-193. 

— 11763. Weitzenkorn, Steven D. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) 
An adjusted measure of achievement motivation for 


- level of performance. Journal of Research in Personality, 
974(Dec), Vol 8(4), 361-377.—Developed an adjusted 
“Measure of achievement motivation using the Mehrabian 
Achievement Scale and Sarason’s Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire. Ss were 59 female college and 279 high school 
| students. Contingent instructions, in which college Ss 
“were told success оп а test was necessary to qualify for 
"Opportunities to succeed on subsequent tests (Exp I), 
‘were contrasted to performance in equivalent noncontin- 
gent situations and relative to adjusted achievement 
motivation for both male and female high school Ss (Exp 
| 10). In noncontingent situations Ss were told perform- 
| ance on any one test did not affect their opportunity to 
|... take subsequent tests. Support was obtained for the use 
| of the above mentioned scales as a predictor of 
performance for both sexes but not for the Mehrabian by 
| itself. Both male and female Ss high in achievement 
motivation consistently scored significantly higher than 
_ Ss low in achievement motivation in all conditions. 
_ Results do not provide statistically reliable support to the 
elaborated theory of achievement motivation. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
` 11764. Wicklund, Robert A. Discrepancy reduction or 
attempted distraction? A reply to Liebling, Seiler, and 
Shaver. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
| 1975(Јап), Vol 11(1), 78-81.—In the context of an 
“experiment that shows enhanced cigarette smoking due 
› the presence of a mirror, B. A. Liebling et al (see PA, 
‘Vol 52:12184) argued that drive theory has been pitted 
ccessfully against self-awareness theory. It is noted, 
owever, that their experimental conditions did not 
low for an орош application of either theory, 
d that their results have little to say about the relative 


curacy of the 2 theoretical approaches—Journal 
tract. 


ved 


: (U Kentucky, Coll of 
ation) Authenticity in helping relationships. In 
lectes Pun delivered at The Ninth Annual West 
_ Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, June 
: -22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virpi ia Universi- 
973. 165 esents a model of аш 
arguing that effective helping relatio 
ely techniques but must be 
Authenticity includes the concep’ 
health, but goes beyond it to i 
рег who is an int 


personhood. 
Erich H. (U 
Germany) [Self- 


psychologie, 1974, 
licences between 
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special sample of juvenile delinquents answered the 
Cattell 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, first as they 
believed themselves actually to be and then as they 
wished themselves to be. Differences between “real” and 
"ideal" self were largest for the highest social level and 
smallest for the juvenile delinquents. Ratings for "real | 
self” were similar across social strata, while “ideal self” 
ratings were dissimilar. “Real self" ratings differed more 
between social strata in the emotionality sphere than in 
the extraversion sphere. Adolescents from higher socioe- 
conomic levels described themselves as more radical 
than those from lower strata, and delinquents showed 
less persistence than matched groups of lower-class 
adolescents. (23 ref)—English abstract. 

11767. Wortman, Camille B. (Northwestern U) Some 
determinants of perceived control. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 282-294, 
—Tested the hypothesis that an individual will feel 
control over an outcome if he causes the outcome and if 
he knows before causing it what he hopes to obtain. 65 
male undergraduates were shown 2 consumer items and 
told that they would get to win 1 by a chance drawing. 2 
marbles of different colors were placed in a can and 
mixed up. One-third of the Ss were told that the E would 

ick a marble to determine their prize and were told 

forehand which marble stood for which prize. Another 
third were told to select a marble to determine their prize 
and were told beforehand which marble stood for which 
prize. The remaining Ss were told to select a marble to 
determine their prize but were not told until after they 
had picked their marble which marble stood for which 
prize. Ss then received a marble which led them to win 
either the item they preferred or the item they did not 
prefer. Results strongly support the hypothesis: Ss who 
caused their own outcome and knew beforehand what 
they hoped to obtain perceived themselves to have more 
control over the outcome, more choice about which 
outcome they received, and more responsibility for their 
outcome than Ss in the remaining conditions. These 
results were replicated in a 2nd experiment with the same 
Ss. The relationship between these studies and previous 
experiments on control is explored, and some ossibili- 
ties for future research on control are considered. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. x 

11768. Wi Richard A. (Catholic U of Ameri- 
ca) Personality characteristics of super-obese persons 
as measured by the California Psychological Inventory. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1029-1030. 
—Results of a study of 23 super-obese males and females 
(mean weights = 341 and 263 Ibs, respectively) show 
that females scored significantly differently from the 
normative group on 6 of the 15 California Psychological 
Inventory scales and males were different from the 
normative group on 9 scales. 3 

11769. Yurkevich, V. S. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Individual differ- 
ences in self-regulation and the ability to learn.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 84-95.—Stud- 
ied the relationship between learning ability and à 
number of indices of self-regulation. 31 9th graders 
participated. Learning ability was assessed by asking 
teachers to evaluate each student on his facility in 
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learning, and by computing each student's grade point 
average. Self-regulation indices were obtained from 
Brunder's task of artificial concept formation, response 
time stability, attentiveness, and questionnaire data 
concerning the S's behavior in everyda life. The high 
correlations among the indices of er regulation are 
taken to indicate the existence of a general factor of self- 
regulation, and their correlation with school perform- 
ance is considered to support the idea that individual 
differences in self-regulation are related to that aspect of 
general intelligence that manifests itself as learning 
ability. (English summary) (44 ref)—L. Zusne. 

11770. Zuckerman, Miron & Gerbasi, Kathleen C. (U 
Rochester) The relationship between four factors of 
Rotter's 1-Е Scale and other personality and attitudinal 
measures. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 191. 
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11771. American Psychological Assn. (Washington, 
DC) Proceedings of the eighty-second annual conven- 
tion. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 110. 

11772. Androghetti, Teresa. (Appalachian Ке ional 
Hosp, AR-CAP, Beckley, WV) The nurse and the 
alcoholic patient. In Selected papers delivered at The 
Ninth Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and pre 
Abuse Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, R 
West Virginia University, 1973. 165 p.—Discusses the 
quality of the nursing care received by the alcoholic 
patient from the viewpoint of adequate preparation of 
the nurse. The role and training of the nurse as conceived 
and implemented by the Appalachian Regional Compre- 
hensive Alcoholism Program are detailed. 

11773. Bachrach, Henry; Lul 


psychotherapy, supervisors’ judgements and sensitivity 
tests. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 47(4), 337-340.— Conducted а study of 25 psychiat- 
ric residents to investipate the relations 
segment-based judgments of empathy 
supervisors’ ratings of empathy and ski 
or more of meetings with eac therapist. The undber| 

Test of Implied Meanings was employed as a measure o 
the therapist’s ability to detect implied verbal meanings; 
the Spence-Rubin Double Profile was used as a measure 
of the therapist’s sensitivity to nonverbal, subliminal 
cues. Results show that (a) judgments of empath and 
skill obtained from brief segments correlated significant- 
ly with such judgments obtained from supervisors; (b) no 
Systematic relationships emerged between empathy and 
skill and the other sensitivity measures and (c) the 
ability to detect implied verbal meanings was related to 
judgments of empathy and skill obtained from segments, 
but not supervisors’ estimates of the same qualities. (19 
tef}—M. E. Pounsel. 

11774. Baker, E. Jo & McPheete 
(Georgia Inst of Technology) - 
Characteristics, training and utilization of m 
health associates. Community Mental Hea 


rs, Harold L. 
Middle-level аке 


ith Journal, 
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Monograph Series, 1975, No 8, 67 p.—Supervisors of 
mental health associates (MHAs) Hind ms on charac- 
teristics and performance before and after training. 
Supervisor reactions were generally favorable. MHAs 
were seen as more dedicated than workers trained in 
traditional health-related fields, but were also considered 
дс self-confidence and to need more supervision. (48 

11775. Berry, Raymond G.; Davidson, Park O. & 
Gibson, David. (Ontario Dept of Health, Canada) 
Advisory council provincial associations of psycholo- 
gists: Archival comment. Canadian Psychologist, 
1974(Oct), Vol 15(4), 368-375.— Presents an account of 
the origins, growth, and current programs of the 
Аай о of Provincial Associations of Psychol- - 
ogists. The new national organization is discussed in 
relation to the Canadian Psyc ological Association, and 
some ongoing tensions in Canadian psychology are 
elaborated. (French abstract) 

11776. Boyd, John D. & Pate, Robert H. (U Virginia) 
An analysis of counselor verbal response scale scores. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 198. 

11777. Carrera, Michael A.-& Rosenberg, Gary. 
(Hunter Coll, Inst of Health Sciences, City U New York) - 
Inservice education in human sexuality for social work 

ioners. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973, Vol 
l(Special Issue), 261-267.—Outlines inservice human 
sexuality seminars developed at à medical center on 
Long Island. Emphasis in the training is on general 
education, rather than s| ific therapeutic and technical 
approaches. Rationale for the curriculum is provided. 
Cognitive, affective, and skill components combine to 
vue vp the total program. Though research evaluation 
of the seminars’ effects has not yet been done, positive 
feedback from participants has been obtained.—S. К. 
Stein. 
11778. Carroll, Jean & Becker, Selwyn. The paucity of 
course work in medical care evaluation. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1975(Jan), Vol 50(1), 31-37,—Out of 
107 medical schools responding to a mailed survey, 24 
indicated that they were providing training in the 
techniques of medical care evaluation. The n for 
physicians to become familiar with the principles and 
methods of scientific evaluation of medical care 18 
discussed. 

11779. Carter, Dianne K. & 
Тожа, Counseling bes ee 

nd awareness treatment for ; 
у. Journal of Counseling руй, 1975(Mar), Vo 
22(2), 147-1 1.—Compared the elec 
desensitization, am awareness treatment designed t 
increase awareness of interpersonal anxiety, and n 
treatment on the reduction of counselor's anxiety. 4 
counseling graduate students шш to 1 of the 
treatment conditions serve as Ss. With treatment! 
intervening, Ss partici ated in pre- and postcounselin 
interviews with a client-accomplice. A multivariat 
analysis of postanxiety measures showed no differenc 
between the treatment grou s, but in comparison to tl 
no-treatment control group d n dr were assoc 
ted with significant anxiety T ui 
related to i disturbance, extraneous body movi 
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- ment, and self-reported anxiety. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

- 1780. Degner, Lesley. (U Manitoba, School of 
Nursing, Winnipeg, Canada) The relationship between 
- some beliefs held by physicians and their | a 
ing decisions. Omega. 


ificant 
life-prolonging deci- 
that 
physicians who favored withdrawal of treatment from 
Bann ill patients viewed death more as a negative 
as a neutral or positive phenomenon. (1 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
11781. Doyle, Brian B. & Smith, Walter J. (George 
ashington U, School of Medicine & Health Sciences) 
-term intervention with priests. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 26(1), 30-32. 
Discusses a short-term кор rogram designed to 
crease priests’ effectiveness in plug others. 10 14 -hr 
weekly sessions were held with 6 priests, aged 23-47 yrs, 
to increase their knowledge of mental health resources, 
break down eder of mental health 


: 


but as a result of the experience, 
T With their day-to-day work and 


consultants.—Journal abstract. 
., 11782. Dörken, Herbert. (U California, Langley 
rier KE optychiatrie Inst, San Francisco) 
sector innovation in hi, education: The 
а lifornia School of Professional d 
- Community Psychology, 
bes the ctor of Ps 


е 
gram, 
for 
—R. 


‘students must demon: 
nvolvement in social 
Ibin. 
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11783. Eastern Psychological Assn. Proceedings of 
the forty-fifth annual meeting. Catalog of ps 
110. 


Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 110. 
784. Elthammar, 


11784. » Olof. [A training program for 
mental health personnel in a northern county of 
Sweden.] (Swed) Psykisk Hälsa, 1972, Vol 13(2), 


127-132. 

11785. Eskedal, Glen A. (Suffolk U) Symbolic role 
modeling and cognitive learning in the training of 
counselors. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), 
Vol 22(2), 152-155.—Investigated the effects of symbolic 
role modeling on the cognitive learning of counseling 
techniques. The purpose was to test the relative efficacy 
of 2 different symbolic role modelings on the desired 
жері 4 The posttest-only control group design was 
used. were 56 master's level counselor education 
students randomly assigned to the following treatment 
groups: (a) symbolic role modeling with attentional 
variables, (b) symbolic role modeling only, (c) control 
with аныда]. variables, and (d) control only. Results 
show statistical significance (p < .05) in the level of 
acquisition nses by the 2 modeling treatments over 
the 2 control treatments and the modeling treatment with 
attentional variables over the modeling-only treatment. 
Implications for practice are  discussed.—Journal 
abstract. Lond 

11786. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Some comments on the relation between A-B 
Status of behavior therapists and success of treatment. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 43(1), 86-87.—Argues that several weaknesses in L. 
E. James and M. E. Foreman's (see PA, Vol 51:7703) 
study do not support their conclusion that the A-B 
ene variable is associated with outcomes of behav- 
ior егару. The authors’ concept of enuresis as a 
neurotic disorder is questioned, and the failure of | 
experimental design to insure a random assignment 0 
the therapist to each case and the failure to investigate 
personality factors in both the children and their mothers 
are examined. 

11787. Fischer, Michael J. & Apostal, Robert A. (U 
North Dakota) Selected vocal cues and counselor's 


panie 1 
disclosure), and further research is recommended. (2 
Tef)—Journal abstract. iversity 
- Goeppert, S. [A sketch of a uni 

curriculum for ена in psychoanalysis.] (сеш) 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycholo- 
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gie, 1974(Jan), Vol 24(1), 21-30.—Notes that a unversity 
curriculum leading to specialization in psychoanalysis 
does not exist in West Germany even though student 
interest in psychoanalysis is increasing. Postgraduate 
training programs for psychoanalysis in the US and 
recently in West Germany give rise to questions about 
curriculum. Postgraduate psychoanalysis programs 
which stress clinical therapeutic aspects involve 2 
dangers: (a) Too little attention will be paid to the 
development of psychoanalytic theories. (b) Public 
discussion of self-understanding and of the relationship 
between psychoanalysis and society will be avoided. A 
tentative curriculum for psychoanalysis training is 
offered for criticism.—S. D. Babcock. 

11789. Halleck, Seymour L. (U North Carolina) A 
troubled view of current trends in forensic psychiatry. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 
135-157.— Discusses the increased involvement of psy- 
chiatrists in the resolution of social conflicts. It is 
suggested that while psychiatrists can sometimes help the 
courts make more informed decisions, there is reason to 
question whether much of current psychiatric involve- 
ment in legal issues serves a useful social purpose. The 
validity of attacks on certain psychiatric practices and 
the potential long-term effects on the treatment of 
patients are also discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11790. Halliday, Gordon W. (U Kansas) Reference 
time depth and duplications in doctoral dissertations in 
psychology. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 112. 

11791. Heikkinen, Charles A. & German, Steven c. 
(Yale U, Medical School, Physician's Assoc Program) 
Change of counselor attitudes: Complications due to 
closed-mindedness. Journal of Counseling Poet 
1975(Mar), Vol 22(2), 170-172.—In line with C. G. 
Kemp's (see PA, Vol 37:6922) study, the present study 
examined the possibility that closed-mindedness as 
measured by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Form E, 
may interfere with attitude-change findings in counselor 
edücation. Ss were 16 practicum and 16 control group 
students enrolled in a master's level counselor education 
program. Although results are not statistically signifi- 
cant, trends in the data conform closely enough to those 
of Kemp to raise the possibility that previous f dings of 
counselor attitude change may be subject to тепаа 
tion once the distorting influence of conformism ue to 
closed-mindedness is taken into consideration. Further 
research is recommended with larger and more repre- 
Sentative samples.—Journal abstract. 

rusalem, Israel) 
11792. Hes, Jozef Ph. (Hebrew U, Tens Mori. In A. 


Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing SU а ЗЕ 
тее , 1974. xvii, 


Development Office, Minneapolis) CLIENT LA comput: 
xd program which Simulates client behavior in an d 
interview. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), 
Vol 22(2), 164.169-—Presents details of CLIENT 1 in 
Which, through interaction with the counselor, a pro- 
Bramed client progresses toward the goal of verbalizing a 
Specific problem statement. Client movement is à 
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function of the simulated variables: threat value of 
counselor and client statements, strength of the relation- 
ship, and an index of counselor competence. The 
simulation project is valuable as a means of training and — 
evaluation in counselor education and in studying _ 
counselor cognitive processes. The program, written іп — 
FORTRAN IV, also monos an opportunity to test the 
sufficiency of an explicit set of theoretical constructs for 
explaining client behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11794. Kaplan, Seymour R. et al. (Albert Einstein Coll 
of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Teaching mental health 
administration to psychiatric residents and fellows: A _ 
progress report. Administration in Mental Health, — 
1972(Win), 30-39.—Describes how to recruit, where to 
train, and what to teach in a curriculum for administra- 
tive psychiatry and mental health administration. (25 ref) _ 

11795. Lally, John J. & Barber, Bernard, (Lehman _ 
Coll, City U New York) “The compassionate physi- 
cian": Frequency and social determinants of physician- 
investigator concern for human subjects. Social Forces, 
1974(Dec), Vol 53(2), 289-296.—Medical authorities — 
have commented that the "compassion" of the physi- — 
cian-investigator for human Ss, together with his profes- 
sional expertise and other individual qualifications, is 
more important than, and preferable to social controls, — | 
for the protection of Ss' rights and welfare, Data from 0 
interviews with 337 research physicians were used to. 
study the concept, "compassion," and poe. estimation 
of the frequency of general concern for human Ss among 
physician-investigators and their specific concern for the 
actual Ss of their own investigations. Some research- _ 
related social conditions which tend to engender or 
activate this concern are specified. Findin of earlier 
studies, which can lead to an unwarrant conclusion Ў 
that virtually all research physicians are deeply con- 
cerned and involved with their Ss, are thus qualified. 
Data indicate that physician invest ‘compassion 
for Ss is far from universal. The n for social controls, 
such as peer review, is reaffirmed. (23 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
L.; Bernstein, Arnold & 
ee Cl California. Family Study Staton, 
i hotherapist as a agent. - 
еа нуын» A 1974, Vol 24(4-6), _ 
ental health — 


Ae 


San F 


extent to which САИ аге 


i ich he acts. r 
pipa sytem, the legal system, the medical system, 


hospital. Conflicts between personal values and 
lee wale and the treating of a patient's problem _ 
without regarding his/her social circumstances, are _ 
considered, The often crippling impact of a pares | 
attention being directed to a theoretical model instea Y E 
focusing on what is actually going on with the ler d i 
noted. The therapist is Enn to first ded һе: 
situation in which he practices fore treating а client: 
ppm e Tomasko. i 
11797. Levinson, . erman, Gerald ^ — 
(Yale U) The clinician-executive инш Administra oe 
tion in Mental Health, 1972(Win), ae i 
reprinted 1967 paper by the pecu 
41:13723) on the problems of them 
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| serving in an executive capacity and examines its 
— relevance in 1972. All of the points made in the original 
= paper are considered to be still valid, but even stronger 
- emphasis is now placed on the need of the clinician- 
4 executive to be trained for managerial responsibilities. 
| The concepts of power, external boundaries, and 
negotiation are particularly discussed. 
- _ 11798. Maslin, Audrey & Davis, Jerry L. (Temple 
. Sex-role Stereotyping as a factor in mental 
Standards among 
| Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), Vol 22(2), 87-91. 
-—Examined the possibility of multiple standards of 
mental health due to sex-stereotypic expectations in 45 
_ male and 45 female counselors-in-training. 22 Ss were 
doctoral students and 68 were in the master's program. 
On a shortened version of the Stereotype Questionnaire, 
female Ss held an approximately uniform standard for 
_ healthy males, females, and adults (sex mme 
male Ss subscribed to this standard for healt y males 
- and adults but held another, more stereotypically 
- feminine standard for healthy females. Possible restric- 
tive effects of a double standard upon female clients, the 
need for determining by resetrch the prevalence and 
| forms of sex-biased attitudes and behaviors amon 
_ counselors, and ways of reducing sex biases tifougk 
~ counselor training are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Е 11799. Maxmen, Jerrold S. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
- Medicine, Yeshiva U) Forecasting and medical educa- 
_ tion. Journal of Medical Education, 1975(Jan), Vol 50(1), 
54-65.—Describes modern forecasting techniques and 
- €riteria to evaluate prognostic endeavors, including 
intuitive forecasting, consensus methods, cross-impact 
_ matrix methods, and trend extrapolation. Examples of 
- how these “futures research" techniques can be applied 
— to medical education are provided. (22 ref) 

11800. Melnick, Rosalie R. Counse 
function of method of problem presentation and type of 
- problem. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), 

Vol 22(2), 108-1 12.—Investigated the effects of different 
d client problems on 
ate students enrolled 
responded to client 
Social-personal and 
and which were pres- 
and role-playing actors. 

empathy, respect, and 
ns of affective and 


U) 
Ith 


2 


nseling behaviors are discussed. 
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11803. Murray, Patricia. (Methodist Hosp, Brooklyn, 

NY) Death education and its effect on the death anxiety 
level of nurses. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(3), 1250.—30 female nurses who participated in a 6- 
wk death education program were administered Tem- 
pler's Death Anxiety Scale before, at the end of, and 4 
wks after training. th anxiety had decreased signifi- 
cantly during the 4th wk after but not during the 6 wks of 
the program. 

1804. Naftulin, Donald Н. & Andrew, Barbara J. (U 
Southern California, Medical School) The effects of 
patient simulations on actors. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1975(Jan), Vol 50(1), 87-89.— Medical histo- 
ries, clinical interviews, and MMPI scores suggest that 
professional actors who have simulated patients for 
educational purposes demonstrate no greater physical or 
emotional consequences associated with their roles than 
professional actors who have not simulated patients. 

11805. Nay, W. Robert & Kerkhoff, Thomas. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U) Informational feedback in training 

| coders. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 
35(3), 1175-1181.—Used videotapes of children's behav- 
ior in a natural setting to train 24 undergraduates to use 
à coding system. Ss were randomly assigned to training 
under conditions of immediate feedback, delayed feed- 
back, and no feedback. Analyses of Ss' responses to a 
criterion videotape following training showed that 
feedback was superior to no feedback. The superiority of 
immediate feedback to delayed feedback was shown in 
evaluating performance during training but not in 
comparing criterion responses after training.—Journal 
abstract. 

11806. Patton, Kenneth. (U Maryland) On cultural 
diversity. Journal of Community Psychology, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 3(1), 22-25.— Describes efforts made by faculty and 
students in the clinical psychology training program at 
the University of Maryland that reflects their support of 
the cultural diversity of the community. In trying to 
remedy the evident lack of minority group students in 
this program, members are trying to get out into the 
community more often. In addition, the clinical area is 
seeking to be a more central part of community life. Tie 
meaning of the term "scientist-professional" is discussed. 
Relationships between graduate students and [ас 
members are explored with reference to parent-child 
models and transference. Specific feelings of blac 
students are cited.—R. S. Albin. -A 

11807. Perlstadt, Harry. (Michigan State U) MCAT: ; 
gate in admissions and internship placements. Journa: 
of Medical Education, 1975(Jan), Vol 501), 78-81.—Sur- 
veyed 78 medical schools to examine the relationship 
between the admissions process, school characteristics 
resulting from the admissions process, and the propor- 
tion of the school’s seniors placed in rotating internships. 
Results indicate that 3 mechanisms control the admis- 
sions “gateway”: residen 
scores on the 

11808. 
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11809. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Div of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) Some thoughts 
on speech problems for the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 199. 

11810. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Div of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) Rehabilitation 
counseling information: Programmed instruction for 
the practitioner. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 133. 

11811. Resta, Giorgio. [The teaching of 
psychosomatic medicine with special reference to the 
main aspects of psychology.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosoma- 
tica, 1972(Apr), Vol 17(2), 113-123.—Charges that to 
define psychology as “the science of behavior” is 
inadequate. The different disciplines studying behavior 
must be precisely distinguished: the study of behavior 
within the physical and clinical environment (psycho- 
physiology), the study of behavior in the normal human 
environment (social psychology), and the study of 
behavior in a pathological human environment and in 
the process of recovery (psychotherapy). Psychosomatic 
medicine must evaluate its relatio with each of 
these 3 psychological disciplines. (French & English 
summaries)—D, L. Araoz. 

11812. Rieger, Norbert I. & Devries, Alcon G. The 
need and some specific suggestions for a standardized 
training program for a new professional: The child 
mental health specialist. Child Care Quarterly, 
1974(Fal), Vol 3(3), 177-187.—Proposes а standard 
training program for a new child care professional to be 
called a child mental health specialist (CMHS). The 
CMHS would work with children and adolescents who 
have problems of varying severity, in a wide variety of 
settings. Skills to be possessed by the CMHS and 4 levels 
of competency and training, ranging from 1 yr to the 
MA level, aré proposed. Specific objectives of taine 
are Албат а Practical training in a variety of chik 
care settings is stressed and a core program of academic 
subjects is described.—J. H. Feldstein. 

11813. Rocky Mountain Psy am 
Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting. с 
of ad Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 

11814. Rusconi, S. [Human rapport in medicine.] 
(Ital) Medicina piste 1972(Apr), Vol 172), 
135-144.— Stresses the importance of the doctor-patient 
relationship in view of the great incidence of psychoso- 
matic symptoms. A theoretical-formative training 15 
advocated, i.e., traditional teaching together with prach 
cal or formative training in psychological principles a 
communication and understanding. It is SU! ested that 
formative training is best carried on in self-awareness 
groups. (French & English summaries) —D. L Vit 

11815. Selfridge, Fred F. et al. (Valley Central Middle 
School, Montgomery, NY) Sensitivity: Sd verses 
didactically oriented in-service counselor training. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975(Mar), Vol 220), 
156-159. Compared the effectiveness of 2 different 1n- 
Service training workshops for counselors. 18 male and 
15 female secondary school counselors with a mean age 
of 37.3 yrs and mean counseling experience of 6.3 yrs 
served as Ss. 22 Ss were given а 1 -hr Carkhuff-type 
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refresher in facilitative interpersonal process plus 8 hrs _ 

either of sensitivity experiences or traditional didactic — 
learning. 11 volunteers whose schedules could not be — 
accommodated served as controls. Pre-post criteria of 
relationship skill were assessed in actual and simulated 
interviews. Results demonstrate the usefulness of Cark- 
huff-based training supplemented by group encounter as _ е 
a professional-skills enhancer, and underscored the 
transferability of sensitivity training gains to counseling. 
It is concluded that the interpersonal learning that 
occurs in a sensitivity context may be a more valuable 
resource in reallife counseling situations than the 
learning effected by didactic materials. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11816. Shapiro, S. I. (U Hawaii) Research writing 
and publication in : A bibliography. Catalo; 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
112. 5 
11817. Sindhu, S. S. (U Tasmania, Hobart) Training x 
of the medical undergraduate in the care of the . 
mentally retarded. Australian Journal of Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 56-57. Wo that the 
medical student's education should include training in 
(a) assessment of mental and physical паре (b) 
need for early referral to the а propriate center for full 
investigation; (c) planning o! future management in 
collaboration with social, educational, and therapeutic 
agencies; and (d) visiting local centers dealing in the care 
of the handicapped.—Journal abstract. 

11818. Southeastern Psychological Assn. Proceedings 
of the twentieth annual meeting. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 111. 


. Southern for y 
be Proceedings of the sixty.sixth annual 


Psychology. 4 
meeting. Catalog y Selected Documents in Psychology, 


1974(Fal), Vol 4, 11 
11820. Southwestern Psy Assn. Proceedings 


-first annual meeting. Catalog of Selected 
аек Fal), Vol 4, 111. 


uments in Psychology, 1974( 3 
o 1821. Valk, Robert J. & Clayton, Paula J. (Washing- 
ton U, Medical School) Depression in the internship. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 361), 
26-29.— Conducted structured psychiatric interviews 
with 53 Ist-yr residents to уе depression and 
suicidal thoughts ашу the internship year. 30% ofthe — 
residents experienced depressions during this time, the — 
majorit occurring during the initial months of the 
internship. Comparisons between depressed and nonde- 
indicate that more depressed interns had 


ressed ‘oups 1 0 
emm бов ts, marital problems, previous depres- 
sions, and positive family psychiatric histories. There was 

a high correlation beiween long working hours and _ 
f the depression symptom. 

of a predisposition to _ 


depression. ЧЕ cause А 
mplex is discussed in terms 
depression and reaction to stress. It 1s suggested that 
changes in the internship be considered.—F. L. Beyer. _ 
11822. Wehmer, Gerald; Cooke, ae 
John. (Harbor Light Alcohol Treatment Ctr, Detroit, 


i effects of training of paral 
MI) Evaluation of (d deed 4. 


xh Vo 
British Journal о) Addiction, 1974(Mar), 
~ Describes a da program for training 


Ju. A ec: 
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— to a notice of the availability of training, which was 
- conducted 4 days/mo for 5 mo by members of the 
Salvation Army Harbor Light Alcoholism Treatment 
Center and consultants from Wayne State University, 
Detroit. Demographic and background data regarding 
the Ss were obtained, and several questionnaires were 
administered pre- and posttest and during training. 
- Training was followed 1 yr later by a standardized 
telephone interview to determine the effect of the 
program on the trainee's work. The statistical treatment 
of the data is described. Hypotheses were that (a) 
training would produce a positive change in attitude 
toward alcoholism and (b) information about alcoholism 
would increase. Tentative conclusions sip ort the Ist 
hypothesis but not the 2nd. An important effect was that 
the trainees’ therapeutic technique changed from direc- 
tive to nondirective. Overall, the program enabled 
trainees to use a wider range of techniques to progress to 
higher-level jobs. (15 ref)—A. P. Balevre. 
11823. Weitz, Lawrence J.; Anchor, Kenneth N.; 
Benefee, Lee & Sandler, Howard M. (George Peabody 
—— Coll for Teachers) Professional preparedness, identity 
status, and graduate training in the counseling profes- 
sions: A survey. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
осоо, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 132-133. 
A 11824. Wendt, Ingeborg Y. Scientific development 
aid: A proposal for more adequate medical faculties in 
| third world regions. International Mental Health 
Research Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 15(4), 9-10.—Pro- 
poses a model medical faculty in a Third World region, 
‘Rs Ў organized by a social scientist, to enable Third orld 
|... medical students to study endemic diseases on location 
along with sociological and psychological factors influ- 
encing health. Close contact would be maintained 
between the medical КЕШУ and Western individuals 
о 


and organizations, and the flow of talent from the Thi 

Pd would be stemmed. 337 ари 
25. Western Psychological Assn. Proceedings of 

the fifty-fourth annual meeting. Catalog of Selected 


Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 110. 
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11826. Alley, Gordon R.; Snider, Bill; Forsyth, Robert 
A. & Opitz, Erica. (U Kansas) Comparative parental 
- MMPI protocols of children evaluated at a child 
development clinic, Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 353), 1141-1154.—144 pairs of parents completed 
an MMPI upon evaluation of their children at a clinic 
- before diagnosis. Parents were divided into 3 groups 
ч чор to the diagnostic Classification of the child: à) 
B. cerebral dysfunction, (b) behavior disorder, and 
KO cp child. Separate multivariate analyses, comput- 
RE е е роте by comparing the mean MMPI scores 
ү ар е validity scales and the clinical scales for fathers 
a mothers, showed no significant differences in 
X ин: of fathers on the Validity scales. Also, no 
3 Eo ence appeared on the 3 Sex-determined analyses of 
4; clinical scales. However, significant differences were 

| found when scores for both the mothers alone and the 
. combined fathers and mothers were analyzed across the 
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validity scales. The mothers of children with behavior 
disorders produced lower K scores (test-taking attitude), 
It is concluded that, while these parents could not be 
differentiated on the basis of clinical scales of the 
MMPI, they could be on the test-taking attitude of the 
mothers of those children evidencing behavior disorders, 
—Journal abstract. 

11827. Brekke, Beverly W. & Williams, John D. (U 
North Dakota) Educational disability and conservation. 
In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11828. Green, Richard. (State U New York, Stony 
Brook) The behaviorally feminine male child: Pretrans- 
sexual? Pretransvestic? Prehomosexual? Preheterosex- 
ual? In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande 
Wiele & L. О. Stern (Eds), Sex differences. in behavior. 
New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11829. Heiman, Elliott M. & Cao Van Lé. (U Arizona) 
Transsexualism in Vietnam. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1975(Jan), Vol 4(1), 89-95.—Reports the case of a man 
raised in the Vietnamese peasant countryside who clearly 
fits the transsexual syndrome. On physical examination 
he appeared to be a normal male, yet he insists that he is 
a female. He dresses as a woman and is able to 
successfully “pass” in society. He relates that he felt he 
was a female from earliest childhood. He prefers 
nonhomosexual men, denies any heterosexual E 
ence, and has an all-consuming desire for the sexual 
transformation operation. The social aspect of transsexu- 
alism and the manner in which a society, particularly the 
Vietnamese, may handle transsexual behavior 1$ Ан 
cussed. A case of a female transsexual is also briefly 
reported. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

стала Norman G. & Butcher, James М. (О 
Minnesota) Clinical limitations of three Minneso i 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory short forms. ЖАП) 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol Mult, 
32-39.— Compared 3 MMPI short forms, the Mini- w^ 
T. Faschingbauer’s 166, and the MMPI-168, a d 
constructed by different methodologies, using 102 e to 
psychiatric patients as Ss. Although the shor aa 
standard-form correlations for all 3 short fone M 
generally high (ranging from .74 to .96 for the ; 
scales), the success in accurately predicting the b уре 
was quite low. The hit rates in predicting to the ‘Mult 
t used in the study were 36.7% for the Mini- аА 
404% for the MMPI-168, and 49.4% for Faschingba ne 
166 form. An analysis of false positive and false re 2 
test misses showed further weaknesses in MMPI $ for 
forms. Results question the use of MMPI short fo 
clinical interpretation based on usual profile interp! 


tion procedures (code-type analysis). 25 ref) Journ? 
(Neurologické 


abstract. 

11831. Mikulec, A. & Rajsiglová, E. - 
oddělení rcs ера Kroměříž, Сгесһой 
kia) [Importance of echoencephalography for Русу 
try.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1973(un), 
69(3), 170-179.— Describes echoencephalography helps 
time-saving and undemanding diagnostic tool. It in 
differential diagnosis to reveal expansive processes 
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pseudoneurasthenias and psycho-organic syndromes, 
and to identify hydrocephalic ventricular changes in 
some psychotic states. Several echograms are presented 
and explained. (Russian & English summaries) (40 ref) 
—V. Fischmann. 

11832. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U, School of 
Medicine & Hosp) Ablatio penis: Normal male infant 
sexreassigned as a girl. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1975(Jan), Vol 4(1), 65—71.—Reports 45 cases of genetic 
males who were assigned and habilitated as females, 43 
because of a congenitally defective penis (micropenis 
with or without hypospadias), and 2 because of infantile 
ablatio penis. One of the latter has an identical twin 
brother as a control. Now 9 yrs old, she has differentiat- 
ed a female gender identity in marked contrast to the 
male gender identity of her brother. Some of the other 
patients are now adolescent or adult in age. They 
demonstrate that the twin can expect to be feminine in 
erotic expression and sexual life. Maintained on estrogen 
therapy, she will have normal feminine physique and a 
sexually attractive appearance. She will be able to 
establish motherhood by adoption.—Journal abstract. 

11833. Rassidakis, N. C.; Erotocritou, A. & Volidou, 
M. (U Athens, Greece) The study of the etiology and 
pathogenesis of schizophrenia, the psychosomatic 
illnesses, diabetes mellitus and cancer. International 
Mental Health Research Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 15(4), 
14-16.—Presents the argument based on the findings of 
others and on personal work and observations that 
schizophrenia, the psychosomatic illnesses, diabetes 
mellitus, and cancer are all psychosomatic transforma- 
tions of nuclear anxiety, and that these diseases all fall 
on the illness continuum first described by C. B. 
Bahnson (1969). Evidence mustered in support of the 
argument includes (a) the frequent appearance of these 
diseases around adolescence and the involutional peri- 
ods; (b) the disappearance of anxiety once the disease is 
established; (c) the existence of carcinogenic, schizophre- 
порепіс, and diabetogenic agents; and (d) the asic 
incurability of all these illnesses —С. A. Heikkinen. 
s 11834. Rorsman, B. (Lund U, Inst of Psychiatry, 

weden) Mortality among psychiatric patients. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 354-375.—A 
gady of mortality over a 6-yr span among patients seen 
пор 1962 in the psychiatric department of a Swedish 
nomi revealed 260 deaths compared to 159 expected 
ee in a corresponding general population sample. To 
termine high-risk groups within the psychiatric popu- 
ation, the patients who died were compared with a 
random sample of psychiatric patients still alive at the 
us Of the observation time, on social and medical 
actors previously found to be related to mortality. 
gana persons were more common among those who 
A than among controls, and more males who died 
ere living alone, alcoholics, unemployed, or invalid 
Pensioners, The one outstanding psychiatric diagnosis 
mong those who died was organic brain syndrome. 
dd. than 50% of the patients who committed suicide 
thos Previously attempted suicide. A high proportion of 
Ser who died were hospitalized in somatic wards and 
ps us „(һе psychiatric outpatient department for 

Yychiatric assessment. Common reasons for referral 
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were recently attempted suicide and pain, often of 
unknown origin. (50 ref) —/ournal ere m 


11835. Shoham, S. Giora. (U Tel-Aviv, Law Faculty, $ 


сои Inst, Israel) Society and the absurd. New 
York, NY: Springer, 1974. xvii, 214 p. $9.50.—Ap- 
proaches “the absurd” from a sociological point of view 
and uses the concept as the basis for discussing various 
social themes, including social deviance, alienation, and 
madness. The relation of the absurd to the concept of 
be and normative behavior is also considered, (12 р 
те! 
11836. Siever, et al. (Stanford U, Medical 
School) Gradients of amine metabolites in 
nal fluid. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 13-16.— ed the concentra- 
tions of 5 hydroxyindoleacetic acid and homovanillic 
acid in the lumbar cerebrospinal fluid of 6 neurological 
and psychiatric patients in either sitting, lying. or after 
somersaulting positions. Patients tapped in the sitting 
sition were shown to have a clear concentration 
gradient of acid metabolites in the spinal cord, which — 
was not seen in patients tapped in the lying position or 
after somersaulting. The appropriateness of using cere- 
brospinal fluid metabolite concentrations as indexes of 
central nervous system metabolism is discussed, (42 ref) 


11837. 
Roffman, Ruth V. & 
questionnaires for adolescents. 
Health, 1974(Mar), Vol 44(3), 136-139.—Compared the 
sensitivity of a short and long health questionnaire toa _ 
physician's diagnosis in identifying problem areas in - 
adolescents. Specific strengths and weaknesses in 
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11838. Fields, Francis R. & Fullerton, John R. (VA 
Hosp, Lebanon, PA) Influence of heroin addiction of 
І А Чат of Conna & 
inical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 114. m- 
be formance of 25 heroin-addicted veterans, 25 
Drain maged veterans, and 25 normal controls on the 
Halstead Impairment Index. All subtests significantly 
discriminat 


between the brain-dameged group and the 
heroin-addicted and normal grou| t there were no 


significant differences between the latter 2 groups. 


11839. . Identifying 
worldwide basis. Health Services Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol 
88(10), 975-976.—Announces release by the World 
Health Organization of Vol 1 of an International Pilot 
Study of Schizophrenia, the result of a 10-уг research 
roject that investigated 1,202 patients in countries. 
e study proved that international collaboration 1s 
feasible, that research poeira for international use 
can be developed, and that similar types of schizophrenia 
could be found in the 9 countries. y 
11840. Allodi, F. A. (Clarke Inst of E uei 
pies Ontario, Cannan Села ehini ASIE 
happened to mal 'anadian Psychiatri - 
eame 1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 291-296.—Reports 
on 50 patients referred by the Workmen's Compensation 
Board for psychiatric évaluation, after disabling acci- 
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dents. Little evidence was found that the patients had 

had psychiatric problems before their accidents. smp 
| toms were mainly hysterical (conversion reactions). The 
patients did not respond to treatment; the question of 
their right to compensation had not yet been settled, 
which may have caused secondary gain. Suggestions are 
offered for planning further research on accident 
neurosis. (French summary) (23 ref)—F. Auld. 

11841. Andreasen, N. J. & Powers, Pauline S. (U 
Towa, Medical School) Overinclusive thinking in mania 
and schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
| 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 452-456.—Evaluated 16 manics, 15 
schizophrenics, and 15 normal controls using R. Payne’s 

(see PA, Vol 37:3228) battery of tests for overinclusive 
— thinking. The manics showed significantly more overin- 

clusive thinking than the schizophrenics on 2 out of 3 

- tests in the battery and on total transformed score. 

—— Schizophrenics were underinclusive when compared with 

ul controls, and manics were overinclusive. These 

data suggest that overinclusiveness is not specific to 

— schizophrenia and that it is associated with illnesses 

which remit or have a good prognosis. (19 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

11842. Antonelli, Ferruccio & Ancona, Leonardo. 
(Catholic U, School of Psychiatry, Rome, Italy) [Metho- 
dology in psychosomatic research.] (Ital) Medicina 
Psicosomatica, 1972(Apr), Vol 17(2), 103-111.—Because 
-the psychosomatic process affects the individual in eve: 

- aspect of his existence—social, mental and biological—it 
is difficult to outline methodology appropriate to 

= psychosomatic research. It is suggested that it would be 

; more useful to differentiate methods according to 

. possible research directions: etiology, pathogenesis, 

, a or therapy. (English & French si 

rei 


ummaries) (27 


11843. Aronow, Edward; Reznikoff, Marvin & Tryon, 
Warren W. (Fordham U) The interpersonal distance of 
process and reactive schizophrenics. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 94. 
—Attempted to determine whether process and reactive 
schizophrenic males would use their interpersonal space 
- differently from each other and from a normal control 

group. Data from 4 measures of interpersonal distance 
do not indicate that process schizophrenics were more 
interpersonally distant than reactive schizophrenics or 
normals, but suggest that the hypothesized differences in 
social adequacy between process and reactive patients 


and normals were not reflected in their use of i 
Р ! interper- 
_ sonal distance. dis 


; 11844. Berg, Ian & 
Hosp, High Lands Adolescent Unit, Burley-in-Wharfe- 


dale, England) Wilfulness i -phobic lescents, 
British enl sans Y £ 


the Ist 5 factor scores on the juesti, i 

| ; onnaire. 

= Comparisons were made betwee the 24 acute Mie 
. phobies, the 19 chronic school phobics, the 12 Ss with 
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conduct disorders, and the 25 with other problems, it was 
found that Ss with conduct disorders were significant} 
more resistive. Results do not support the view that 
school-phobic children are unduly willful toward their 
parents, as compared to other psychiatric cases—Journal 
summary. 

11845. Berg, Ian; Butler, Alan & Pritchard, Janice, 
(Scalebor Park Hosp, High Lands Adolescent Unit, 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, England) Psychiatric illness in 
the mothers of school-phobic adolescents. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 466-467. 
—Investigated maternal psychiatric illness in 100 school- 
phobic and 113 non-school-phobic children admitted to 
an adolescent unit. Results indicate that approximately 
20% of the parents had a history of psychiatric disorder 
in both groups. Over 50% of the affected mothers in each 
group had suffered from an affective disorder. It was not 
possible to relate school phobia to the type of maternal 
mental illness.—Journal summary. 

11846. Anthony F. & Harter, Susan, 
(Whiting Forensic Inst, Middletown, CT) Moral judg- 
ment in sociopathic and normal children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 310) 
199-205.—A total of 44 mental age- and IQ-matched 
10-13 yr old normal and sociopathic boys were acminis- 
tered Ü Kohlberg's moral development interview and 
the WISC. Results reveal that level of moral rud 
was higher for normal than for sociopathic Ss at us 
mental age levels. Within each group, high-mental-age н 
tended to have higher moral judgment scores than low- 
mental-age Ss, suggesting the presence of a ке 
cognitive factor underlying moral development. 
poorer performance of the sociopathic Ss was ne 
as supporting the formulation that sociopathy 1$ es 
to an arrest in moral development. Discussion RU 
the relative lack of opportunities for role-taking ( 
identification in the families of sociopathic children. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

Dra Chesno, Frank A. & Kilmann, Peter R. Societal 
labeling and mental illness. Journal of Conii 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 49-52 Sa 
perceptions of mental illness among 52 male an eal 
atients recently committed to a large state math 
fetal Their mean educational level was 9.8 Mi sae 
range from 3 to 16 yrs. 3 dependent measure 1953) 
employed: (a) the Ego-strength Scale (F. Barton 
as an index of health and adjustment, (b) En (9 the 
Items Scale as an estimate of pathology, ап atents 
determination made by staff concerning E Ве Wd 
ability to cope with release from the hosp! ‘tal, After 
seen within 12 hrs after arrival at the hospita. 
completing the test items, 35 were randomly Em Es 
return to their wards. The remaining 17 were $ mental 
that although their test results did not reveal 
illness, they would have to remain for i This 
observation period because of hospital regulation the 
2nd group showed a higher release rate than cated in 
group labeled as mentally ill. Results are interp mental 
m of society's power to label and confirm 

ess.—R. S. Albin. 

11848. Paula J.; Herjanic, Marijan; Mum 
George E. & Woodruff, Robert. (Washington U. wes and 
School) Mourning and depression: Their similari 


€-———— АД 
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differences. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 309-312.—Compared 34 randomly- 
selected persons whose spouses had died within a month 
previously with 34 psychiatric inpatients, matched on age 
and sex, diagnosed as having a primary affective 
disorder. The patients had more symptoms (average 15) 
than the grieving normals (average 7). However, there 
was so much overlapping of symptoms that the 2 groups 
cannot be differentiated by the symptoms they exhibited. 
For research purposes, it is recommended that people 
who are depressed after the death of a close relative 
should not be considered as suffering from primary 
affective disorder. (French summary)—F. Auld. 

11849. Copeland, J. R. et al. (Inst of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Diagnostic differences in psychoger- 
iatric patients in London and New York: United 
Kingdom-United States diagnostic project. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association. Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 
267-271.—Compares 50 patients 65 yrs old and older, 
consecutive admissions to 2 hospitals in New York City, 
with 50 similar consecutive admissions to 4 hospitals in 
London. A project team of psychiatrists diagnosed all 
patients, with satisfactory reliability. Although the New 
York psychiatrists called more of their patients “organic” 
than London psychiatrists did, the project diagnosticians 
did not find any marked difference between the New 
York and London patients. (French summary)—F. Auld. 

11850. Costello, C. G.; Christensen, S. J. & Rogers, T. 
B. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The relationships 
between measures of general depression and the 
endogenous versus reactive classification. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 
259-265.— Tested 95 patients, mostly consecutive admis- 
sions to the psychiatric unit of a general hospital, usin 
the Pilowsky Questionnaire and 4 self-report measures o 
general depression. The measures of depression correlat- 
ed strongly (average r = .72) with the Pilowsky meas- 
ures of endogenous and reactive depression; but these 
scales correlated weakly (average r = .33) with the 
Pilowsky classification score, which is intended to 
discriminate endogenous from reactive depression. It is 
concluded that H. J. Eysenck's assumption that there is a 
sharp, binary distinction between endogenous and 
vans depression is wrong. (French summary)—F. 

11851. Crisp, A. H. & Kalucy, R. S. (U London, 
England) Aspects of the perceptual disorder in anorexia 
р British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
He ке), Vol 47(4), 349-361.—Conducted 2 studies 
I it Va total of 10 female anorexia nervosa patients and 6 
ке hospital staff with normal and stable weight to 
Серие some of the factors contributing to anorexia 
R Tvosa Ss’ reported overestimates of their body widths. 
uns show that (a) in both studies, the anorexia 
$ гова patients’ initial self-reports of body widths were 
a € same direction and of the same ks ape as those 
CAEN by P. Slade and G. Russell (see PA, Vol 

$i 23); (b) the younger “normal” Ss exaggerated their 

atic Size almost as much as the anorexia nervosa 

well i and (с) the anorexia nervosa patients who did 

Mis Still overestimated their body widths by about 10% 
T recovery. (24 ref)—M. E. Pounsel. 
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11852. Davids, Anthony. (Brown U) Effects of human 
and nonhuman stimuli on attention and learning in 
psychotic children. Child Psychiatry & Human Develop- 
ment, 1974(Win), Vol 52), 108-116.—Explored the effect 
of human stimuli on the performance of psychotic 
children in a visual fixation experiment and a simple 
discrimination learning task. In a comparison of psy- 
chotic, younger normal, and older normal boys (5 in 
each group), the psychotics showed attentional deficits 
(р < 95), but they were not influenced by the social vs 
nonsocial nature of the stimuli, The psychotic children 
showed improvement under conditions of itive 
reward for correct performance (р < .05),—Journal 
abstract. 

11853. Delany, Frances 1. & FitzPatrick, Mary M. 
(League School, Brooklyn, NY) The use of conserva- 
ers ia tasks with seriously disturbed, non-institution- 
alized children. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. 
Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Semi- 
nar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the Helping 
DUMP. February 15, 1974: University of Southern 
California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

11854. Eisnitz, Alan J. (State U New York, Downstate 
Medical Ctr, Psychoanalytic Inst, Brooklyn) On the 
metapsychology of narcissistic . Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 
279-291,—Discusses modification of Freud's concepts of 
(a) object choice, wherein the major cathexis is directed 
to the self representation and (b) attachment object 
choice, wherein the major cathexis is directed to the 
object representation. The major advantages of the 
modification are presented. From this frame of reference 
narcissistic conflict, narcissistic defenses, and narcissistic 
pathology are discussed. Some clinical examples are 

iven.—D. R. Marino. 

11855, El-Gaaly, A. A. (Queen Street Mental Health 
Ctr, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Social dysfunction in 
depressives and suicides. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 341-345.— sed the 
Depression Rating Scale of M. Hamilton and the Social 
Dysfunction Rating Scale of M. W. Linn et al to 
compare 17 female depressed patients who did not 
attempt suicide with 21 female lepressed patients who 
attempted suicide. The 2 groups were comparable in 
social class and marital status. The suicidal group was 
younger. Results show no significant difference between 
the 2 groups in the degree of severity of depression, but 
there was a significant difference in the degree of 
dysfunction: the suicidal younger group s owed more 
dysfunction.—Journal abstract. 

11856. Fast, Irene. (U Michigan) Multiple identities in 
borderline personality organization. British Journal oj 
Medical Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 47(4), 291-300. 
—Discusses the multiplicity of identities as a particular 
characteristic of borderline personality organization. 
These identity characteristics are conce tualized as 
stemming from the period in development in which the 
infant is making the transition from narcissism toa 

bjective reality. Object relations show 
characteristics of the separation-individuation phase—& 
movement beyond symbiosis, but a continuing heavy 
dependence on the other person's confirming reaction 
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for a continuing sense of identity. It is suggested that, 
depending on other personality developments, these 
Characteristics may occur in a wide range of age and 
pathology. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

11857. Finch, A. J.; Deardorff, P. A. & Montgomery, 
L. E. Reflection-impulsivity: Reliability of the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test with emotionally disturbed 
children. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1133-1134.—Administered the Matching Familiar Fig- 
ures Test to 30 emotionally disturbed children (mean 
age = 11 yrs) at the beginning and end of a 3-mo 
period. Neither latencies nor errors were reliable. 

11858. Finch, A. J.; Nelson, W. M.; Montgomery, L. 
E. & Stein, A. B. (Virginia Treatment Ctr for Children, 
Richmond) Reflection-impulsivity and locus of control 
in emotionally disturbed children. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 125(2), 273-275.—Conducted 
a study of 10 reflective and 10 impulsive emotionally 
disturbed boys (as determined by scores on the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test) to investigate the relationship 
between the cognitive dimension of reflection-impulsivi- 
ty and locus of control. It was hypothesized that 
reflective Ss would be more internal in their locus of 
control than impulsive ones. Findings indicate that there 
was no difference between Ss employing an impulsive 
and a reflective cognitive style on the Nowicki-Strick- 
land Locus of Control Scale for Children.—M. E. 
Pounsel. 

11859, Fleischer, J.; Корё, E. & Zucha, I. (U 
Komenského, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Problems of 
multifactorial genesis of mental disorders.] (Slok) 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 69(3), 
153-158.—Theorizes about the multifactor etiology of 
endogenous psychoses and examines the relative impor- 
tance of the endogenous, reactive, and semantic factors 
in their pathogenesis. It is concluded that when the 
. involvement of the endogenous factor decreases, the 
. importance of the other 2 factors increases, the course of 
. the illness becomes more complicated and its symptoma- 
_ tology more variable, and a more differentiated use of 
harmacotherapy is then appropriate and n А 

aphic schemes are асн, in which the position of 
each type of psychosis is determined by the relative 
j ok importance of the 3 factors. (Russian & 
Ево, Ише, lowph Lc Cuiand Bary 
: . Н J. & 
Goldberg, Kenneth. (New York State t of Mental 
Eigene. Biometrics Research, New Yor ) ! 
ence lization. Journal 
. Consulting & Clinical P: hology, 1975(Feb), Vol 4X1]. 
110-111—Used data from structured mental state 
_ interviews given to 866 psychiatric inpatients to investi- 

te the hypothesized independence of the 

. depersonalization-derealization syndrome from diagno- 
‘sis and other factors of psycho; thology, Results sport 
BS 


? 


Б 


_ the hypothesized relation, and confirm previous fin 

t li derealization are nspecif, 

АЯ я behaviors, аге not related to sex, and. бесы» 

11861. 

: aspects of the 
d cephalalgic syndrome.] (Ital) Medicina Psicosomatica, 
.. 1972(Арг), Vol 17(2), 153-157.— Estimates that over 30% 

_ of all headaches are psychosomatic. Diagnosis is based 
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on the absence of organic alterations and on the presence 
of a real psychoaffective imbalance. Administration of 
psychomedication is indicated, but psychotherapy must 
accompany any ау for the latter to be 
effective and lasting. (French & English summaries)—D, 
L. Araoz. 

11862. Gelfand, Michael. (University Coll Rhodesia, 
QD Psychiatric disorders as recognized by the 
Shona. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: Studies 
in primitive psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free Press, 
1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 

11863. Ginath, Yigal (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Psychoses in males in relation to their 
wives’ pregnancy and childbirth. /srae! Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 
227-237.—Describes the normal psychic reaction of the 
male to the pregnancy and childbirth of his wife, 
subscribing to the opinion that normally these processes 
form an important step in the mental development of the 
male. The many ramifications of these events are 
surveyed. Against this background an attempt is made to 
survey the psychic difficulties aroused under these 
circumstances in the male (e.g., envy of the woman for 
her capability to become pregnant and give birth, enmity 
feelings and rivalry toward the fetus or the baby, and 
inclination towards regression). Psychic difficulties gen- 
erally revive the unsolved childhood conflicts of those 
fathers. The possible psychopathological reactions in the 
male in this condition are described, including p 
in connection with pregnancy and childbirth. 2 patients 
in whom a psychosis developed after the Ist childbirth of 
their wives are described. In both cases the condition Was 
re-exacerbated after further pregnancies and childbirths. 
—Journal abstract. 

11864. Glatzel, J. (Johannes-Gutenberg-U, Neuro- 
Psychiatrische Klinik, Mainz, W Germany) [Psychopa- 
thological aspects of cyclothymic depressive courses] 
(Germ) Psychiatrica Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(2), 120-128. 
—Only some of the main symptoms of сус! 
depression сап be considered as autochthonic. e 
syndrome which usually constitutes the clinical piene 
of cyclothymia, and determines its transformation in thé 
course of time, is the result of the patient's сор 
patterns with the impairments caused by the illness am 
the modifications of the expectations of those with m 
they interact. At the beginning, both sides try to keep 


havioral nonconformity below the level of s 


ў Stephen L.; Becker, Ellen; Sherman. 
Scott & Rappaport, Julian. (U Illinois) The Bohai 
Scale: of а 
interaction with the mentally ill. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 109— al 
scribes the development and evaluation of a behavioral y 
specific expectation scale to facilitate investigations , 
behavior-expectation effects in social interactions W! 
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the mentally ill. Data indicate that the 21-item true-false 
scale may be useful in further studies of the role of 
expectation in attitudes toward the behavior of persons 
labeled “mentally ill.” 

11866. Halonen, P. E.; Rimon, R.; Arohonka, Katve & 
Jäntti, V. (U Turku, Finland) Antibody levels to herpes 
simplex type |, measles and rubella viruses in psychiat- 
ric patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 
125, 461-465.—Serum specimens from 318 psychiatric 
patients and 32 healthy medical rsonnel (controls) 
were collected for herpes simplex Type 1 virus plaque 
neutralization test, measles hemagglutination inhibition 
test, and rubella hemagglutination inhibition test. The k- 
values of herpes simplex Type I antibody were signifi- 
cantly higher in 56 patients with psychotic depression 
than in 32 controls, and 27% of the patients with 
depression had higher antibody values than the highest 
value in the controls. In 54 patients with schizophrenia 
and in 32 patients with other psychiatric diseases, the k- 
values of herpes simplex Type I antibody were 
significantly higher than in the controls, but the 
difference was not as marked as in the patients with 
psychotic depression. The mean rubella antibody titres 
were not significantly higher in the patients with 
psychotic depression than in the controls, whereas the 
mean measles hemagglutination inhibition titres Were 
lower in each psychiatric group tested than in the 
controls. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

11867. Harper, Juliet. (New South Wales Coll of 
Paramedical Studies, Sydney, Australia) Infantile au- 
tism: Subclassification on the basis of ical 
impairment. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 49-55. — Reviewed case history data 
on 131 autistic children (mean age = 10.8 yrs) to test 
the proposition that subclassification based on the 
presence or absence of positive neurological findings 15 
of prognostic value. Results indicate that this measure 
was of limited use in defining subclusters of the 
epidemiological data included in the research. However, 
it did suggest that reproductive complications were à 
frequent variable in the etiological histories of the 
Organic group and that environmental stresses were 
associated with the non-organic group: With respect to 
follow-up on intellectual functionin and language 
development, evidence of neurologic impairment had 
no predictive significance. (21 ref) Journal abstract: 

11868. Herzog, Alfred & Detre, (Hartford 
Hosp, CT) Postpartum psychoses. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(12), 556-559. Pres 
ents a follow-up of 13 cases selected from admissions 1o 
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nded uniformly and well to electroconvulsive treat- — 
ment. (24 ref)—R. S. Albin. ; 
11869. Hoenig, J. (Memorial U Newfoundland, St — - 
John's, Canada) The schizophrenic patient at home.  . 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 297-308. — _ 
—Conducted a 4-yr follow-up study to assess the j 
of 120 schizophrenic patients, all Ist admissions 
to 4 different psychiatric units. The patients were 
managed largely extramurally and lived mostly at home. 
They spent little time in the hospital, but only a few of 
them remained symptom-free throughout the follow-up 
iod. Many patients were able to work. The effect the — 
atient had on the household was considerable іп terms > | 
of loss of earnings, separations from children, and ` 
frequent disturbing behavior. Nevertheless, many fami- — | 
lies were able to endure this without. complaining, 
especially if the psychiatric services were part of a 
eneral rather than a mental hospital —Journal abstract. —— 
11870. Houlihan, John P. (Malcom Grow Medical — | 
Ctr, Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Spring, MD) | 
Visual word recognition and à responsivity of ~ 
schizophrenic patients. Catal of Selected Documents in — 
; 1975(Win), Vol 5, 195. 5 


Psycholo; § 
91877 Hullin, R. P. et al. Urinary Me Ampi e E 
switch process depression mania. British — 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 4571-458. — 

“Results of a study of a 42-yr-old manic-depressive 
excretion of — 


female indicate that variations of ШИГ j i 
adenosine cyclic 3' 5’ monophosphate (cyclic AMP) were c 
not always related to mood, The transient increase of. 
urinary Cyclic AMP excretion associated wi 
change from de eet И f ш 
'A, Vol 46: 7189), did по! occur in the 5, 
Ur dió results in terms of uM clic AMP excreted 
r gram of creati 
Between cyclic AMP and mood.—Journal ard 


11872. ar, D. H. & 
pas lities 


bral 
їс schizophrenia. Acia а 
Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(4), 425-462. 


i ean age = 
Me iS у) тошо schizo hrenic inpatients. 


i i isphere at rest - 

BF) was measured in the dominant hemis| 
ы during attempts Both groups — 
showed normal sie М 
:enificant correlations wer 
Se nisphere flow level and the degree 
rCBF distribution was norm: 


the Yale-New Haven Hospital Psychiatric Unit between vu 
April 1960 and ie oP БӨ Follow etters were sent to The eem with a predominance of high flows in _ 
all 13 patients whe were interviewed either in person “7 I ы Б НЫ pam ston 
2A a ius The interval since керы, фо, аа tal ee found with mai ow tows on al 
from шү! б» as аша. The average age маз and Po ven ed with Raven's Кор 
286 е-сіаѕѕ backgro ad as having à temporally. Psyc! ologi uem 
зоосу 3 patients were € eee nipolar d cession,  ressive Matrices 1m the уой edu Wee jd 
Md ke. episode, 5 as having depressive illness. З augmentations уш ud 0, pu pon flow 
ew another Ў as having amici ана TO yere recorded онсе d conn ЕД 
are di K tion of these m x e mal rCB on 
Trier el he nl unre Pam [uad ir oe eei A 
occurring postpartum is discussed. These patients re- ра E 
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indicates that ап abnormally low level of activity may 
prevail within the frontal lobe in such patients. Similari- 

- ties between the emotional defects, speech, and motor 
abnormalities seen in chronic schizophrenia, and symp- 
toms found in patients with frontal lobe lesions are 
pointed out. (71 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11873. Jacobson, Shirley; Fasman, Jean & DiMascio, 
Alberto. (Boston State Hosp, Collaborative Depression 
Study, MA) Deprivation in the childhood of depressed 

- women. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1975(Jan), 
—— Vol 160(1), 5-14.— Tested the hypothesis that childhood 
deprivation (ie, the lack, loss, or absence of an 
emotionally sustaining relationship prior to adolescence) 
is associated with the occurrence of adult depression 
using data from 347 depressed inpatient women, 114 
= outpatient women, and 198 normal control women. All 
Ss were white and ranged in age from 18 to 60 yrs. 
= Interviews were conducted with all Ss to document 
- events occurring during childhood that could be consid- 
ered within the definition of deprivation. Ss were also 
assessed as to depriving childrearing experiences. Find- 
ings indicate no association between adult depression 
and overt childhood loss events, but do provide evidence 
to support an association of depriving childrearing 
Processes with adult depression. Evidence of a relation- 
ip between the degree of the depriving childrearing 
experience with the severity of the adult illness as 
measured by hospital status was also obtained. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
11874. Jones, Gerald С. (Queen Street Mental Health 
Ctr, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Classification of mental 
illness: The value of certain French nosological con- 
cepts. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 273-277.—Argues that a reintro- 
duction of the concepts of psychosis derived from 
. French psychiatry would be of value in terms of clinical 
precision, research, and treatment. The relatively few 
diagnoses used in North America for psychoses other 


11875. Kinston, Warren & Rosser, Rachel. (Мацв! 
sp, London, England) Disaster. Effects oy wesc) 
of Psychosomatic Resea 

д 974(Dec), Vol 18(6), 431-456.—Reviews the Pita 
‘concerning phenomenological and dynamic descriptions 
of mental effects of disaster as observed in individuals 
and groups, and Suggests its implications for the 
hs DUE of services associated with disaster. Preventive 
a) planning measures are discussed 

Shipman е disci - (117 ref)—W. G. 


. 11876. Klerman, Gerald L. (Massachusetts General 


ing scope of research in 
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11877. LaTorre, Ronald A. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Gender and age as factors in the 
attitudes toward those stigmatized as mentally ill. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 43(1), 97-98.—36 male and 72 female undergradu- 
ates read 2 case histories of either a male or female and 
young or old obsessive-compulsive patient or a schizo- 
phrenic patient. Ss' ratings of the patients on 5 rating 
Scales support the proposition that males rate such 
patients as less ill and perceive less difficulty in getting 
along with them than females; however, they contradict 
the idea that female patients are considered less severely 
ill than a similarly described male patient. Age had no 
significant effects. 

11878. Locke, Susan A. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, 

U New York) Temporal discrimination of brief 
itory stimuli by schizophrenics, neurologically im- 
paired, and normals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1111-1120.—Compared 36 nor- 
mal, 36 schizophrenic, and 36 neurologically impaired 
male adults for their ability to temporally discriminate 
brief auditory stimuli. The experimental task was the 
absolute judgment of 3, 5, or 9 stimuli ranging in 
duration from .10 to 1.90 sec. Univariate and bivariate 
information analysis showed that normal Ss obtained 
significantly higher information transmission scores than 
did either brain-damaged or schizophrenic Ss. The 2 
clinical populations failed to produce the classical 
information-transmission function of a linear increase up 
to channel capacity, then virtually no change thereafter. 
Normal Ss also demonstrated less response stereotypy 
than did the schizophrenic and neurologically impaired 
Ss. (39 rely datas abstract. : 

11879. MacCrimmon, D. J.; Sigal, J. J. & Streiner, D. 
L. (McMaster U, Hamilton Psychiatric Hosp, Ontario, 
Canada) Differential diagnosis of schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic adolescents by tests based on intor 
ference . Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 279-285.—Uses interference RU 
as a basis for choosing psychological tests to detec 
schizophrenic deficit. 6 tests requiring selective attention 
in the face of competing stimuli were given to 4 
nonschizophrenic and 12 schizophrenic adolescent К) 
chiatric inpatients aged 14—20 yrs (10 males, 11 fone 
consecutive admissions to the hospital. Although di for 
ences between groups were in the predicted direction ` 
all 6 tests, only the difference on V. Rakoff's Comp 
Voices Task (see PA, Vol 47:5257) was statistically 
significant. (French summary) (21 ref)—F. Auld. КК 

11880. Marfatia, J. C. Schizophrenia in child i 7 
Child Psychiatry Quarterly, 1972(Oct), Vol 5(4) ТЕ 

11881. Meyers, C.; Donnay, J.-M. & Dethienne, of 
[Analysis of the present neuropsychiatric pathology А 
former prisoners of war, with special reference to vo 
at onset of captivity.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Ве 
1974(Jan), Vol 74(1), 80-99.—Examined the effect of s 
at the beginning of wartime captivity on later payee 
consequences of such captivity. 80 hospitalized pat! x 
who had suffered 5 yrs of captivity in Germany during 
World War II were given a sociological questions" 
and a psychiatric screening test, the Cornell Index For" 
N2. Results point to a significantly higher incidence 
Personality disorders among the Ss who were 


Cit 
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youngest (19-23 yrs) at the onset of captivity; they had 


to stop working earlier than the older Ss because of 
nervousness, anxiety, asthenia, hypochondria, neurocir- 
culatory symptoms, and other psychological problems. 
(Dutch, English, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal summary. 

11882. Monnelly, E. P.; Woodruff, R. A. & Robins, L. 
N. (VA Outpatient Clinic, Boston, MA) Manic-depres- 
sive illness and social achievement in a public hospital 
sample. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 
318-325.—Male inpatients, 25 with bipolar and 21 with 
unipolar primary affective disorders and all having 
brothers, were studied in an attempt to replicate previous 
findings that bipolar patients and their family members 
have higher levels of social achievement than unipolar 
patients and their family members. Results confirm 
previous results among publically hospitalized patients 
when they had a history of previous private hospitaliza- 
tion. The hypothesis that a social advantage is associated 
with bipolar primary affective disorder was not d 
ed by data from publically hospitalized patients without 
a history of previous private hospitalization. There was 
no evidence that the patients differed significantly in 
social achievement from their own siblings. Possible 
reasons for these findings are discussed, as well as the 
type of study which would be required to resolye the 
questions raised by the present investigation. —Journal 
abstract. 

11883. Moore, N. C. (Royal Air Force Hosp, 
Swindon, England) Psychiatric illness and living in flats. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 
500-507.—Used Ss’ Cornell Medical Index scores and 
consultations with general practitioners to compare 
psychiatric illness among house and flat dwellers in a 
military community. Results indicate that flat dwelling 
did not cause an increase in psychiatric illness, familian- 
ty did not cause an improvement, and iner 
саль did not cause а deterioration. M ie ИН 

4. Morgan, В. & Cheadle, J. (St stan's Hosp, 
Malvern, England) A scale of disability and prognosis Я 
long-term mental illness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 125, 475-478.—Studied 184 long-stay 
mentally ill patients over a 10-yr period. An evaluation 
of relevant nosological data on each patient indicates 
that the best prediction was furnished by 3 variables—J. 
K. Wing's classification group (see PA, Vol 36:4JQ62W), 
Social withdrawal score, and work performance score. 
These items were the bases of a scale which may be 
useful for making prognoses, quantifying and communi- 
cating degrees of disability, predicting, the caseload on 
scarce and expensive rehabilitation facilities, and making 
the best use of these facilities by improving the accuracy 
with which appropriate patients are selected for them. 
—Journal summary. 

11885. Murphy, Н. B. (McGill U, Montreal, Quebec 
Canada) Differences between mental disorders , 
French Canadians and British Canadians. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974007), Vol 196), 
241-257 —Analyzes data indicating that Canadians of 
British origin differ from Canadians of French origin T 
their symptoms and in frequency, course, and treatability 
9f mental disorder. French-Canadian schizophrenics 
show more concern with disturbances of social relation- 
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ships; British-Canadian schizophrenics show less con- 
cern for such relationships and for the support that goes 
with them. French-Canadian depressives have more 
motor retardation and more somatic concerns; British- — 
Canadian depressives have more guilt, more obsessions, — - 
and more thought disorder. It is concluded that attention — 
to maintaining social ties is more important for the 
French-Canadian than for the British-Canadian patient, 
and that the latter emphasizes intrapsychic events. 


individual-specific stress: An 
on patients with neurotic disorders.] (Germ) Psychiatri- 
ca Clinica, 1974, Vol ДО, ОЙ ee patients wit 595 
neurotic, particularl hobic, disorders were poly- ы 
Praphicilly investigated (wing as measures their EEG, 
heart rate, respiratory rate, skin resistance, and blinking 
rate) while at rest and while exposed either to nonspecific 
or to ранна verbal stimulation. The psychophy- — - 
sical values thus obtained were compared with data — 
obtained from a list of psychic as well as autonomic — . 
symptoms. The conventional diagnostic vagi did ofthe — 
neuroses did not correspond to any typical p! ysiological 
tterns; however, some such patterns do appear to be 
inked to certain abnormal affective states —English — 
abstract. "A. 


87. Neli Arne. [Discussion regarding 
ue of Bere illness.] (Swed) Psykisk Hälsa, 1972, 
Vol 13(2), 97-113.—Traces the emergence of modern 
psychiatry, the relationship between physician, patient, 
and community, and the concept of mental illness. 
Thomas Szasz’s approach, and the Swedish debate 
regarding illness and health are summarized. The 
sychologists’ role within Lao eir is discussed and 
zs approach is described as a therapeutic alternative 


Journal of Medical Psycl 


difficulty is social anxiety. cii 
the ed of a list of commonly 
in 35 people complaining of severe 
tentativi 


E f a follow-uy 
44(1), 14-18. Results of a р z 


relations and various e| 
appeared. The relation of the 
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of thymoleptic medication is discussed. Supportive 
4 aces for depressives is advocated. (18 ref)—J. 
- Rutschmann. 
— 1890. Pilowsky, I. (U Adelaide, SA, Australia) 
- Psychiatric aspects of stress. In A. Т. Welford (Ed), 
Man under stress: New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 
- 1974. 140 p. $10.95. 

11891. Přibyl, R. (Psychiatrická liečebňa, Velke 
Leváre, Czechoslovakia) [ bution to incorporating 
_ rehabilitated psychiatric patients into primary groups.] 
(Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 69(3), 
190-194.—Examines attitudes and opinions of work 
group leaders concerning employment and work per- 
formance of ex-psychiatric patients. 65% of the respon- 

dents to an anonymous questionnaire would employ ex- 
patients and 23% would not. The opinion prevailed that 
it is easier to reintegrate manual than intellectual 
— workers into primary work groups which have high 
Ке requirements. Over half of the work group 
rs had never read any publications about mental 
patients and based their rar on their own personal 
(Russian English  summaries)—V. 


: 
1 
Я 


Хот differences in black and white patients. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 43(1), 73-80.—Compared 159 black psychiatric 
patients with 555 white patients on a battery of social, 
personality, and psychiatric history variables, as well as 
presenting symptoms. In making these comparisons, race 
differences in age, social class status, and sex were 
zontrolled. Both black and white depressed patients were 
remarkably similar on presenting symptoms, especially 
the core symptoms of depression, when the groups were 
uated or controlled for age and social class differences. 
er, some differences did emerge on a number of 
ty variables. There was a greater tendency toward 
ism and the introjection of anger in blacks than in 
ites. In addition, depressed black males indicated that 
-were more likely than their white counterparts to 
_ strike back, either verbally or physically, when ey felt 
ir rights were being violated. There was also a very 
high incidence of suicide threats 
pok oe (17 ref) —Journal 


= 


(Psychiatrischen 
the problem of a 


hrenic illness, a 
vitare of the 


ent of the presuicidal syndrome 

_ strated. It is believed that this case can contribute ng 
__ better psychopathological understanding of the suicidal 
__ tendency which builds up gradually at the beginning of a 
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schizophrenic отаи However, the suicidal behavior 
which often breaks through suddenly in advanced 
processes does require further detailed investigations. (27 
ref)—English abstract. 

11894. Sathananthan, L.; Gershon, Samuel & 
Lenn, Ellen. (New York U, Medical Ctr) Psychological 
profiles and effects in acute trauma: A pilot study. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 
17-19.—Conducted social and psychological assessments 
of 24 trauma patients at Bellevue Medical Center's 
Trauma Unit. All patients were administered the 
Problem Appraisal, adapted from the admission profile, 
and Burdock's Structured Clinical Interview upon 
admission and discharge from the trauma service, Based 
on differences in assessments and case profiles, 3 
categories of trauma patients were developed: those 
"actively" risking trauma, those "passively" receiving 
trauma, and psychotics. In terms of these new profiles, 
the severe depression characteristic of those patients 
passively receiving trauma suggests a need for psychial- 
ric follow-up. In contrast, psychotic patients, alcoholics, 
and addicts are more in need of psychiatric treatment 
while receiving trauma care. The personality and 
behavioral characteristics of these 3 groups are dis- 
cussed.—F, L. Beyer. : 

11895. Schmidt, R. M. & Zacher, G. (Martin-Luther 
U, Halle-Wittenberg, E Germany) [Fulminating catato- 
nia: Disease entity or multigenetic syndrome? Survey 
and investigation on 50 cases.] (Germ) Psychiatrica 
Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(2), 65-74.—Using 50 case histona 
an attempt was made to clarify the nosographic an 
clinical validity of fulminating catatonia as an M 
among the psychoses. 4 groups could be established: 
fulminating catatonia without organic disease; somatic 
diseases with fulminating catatonia; catatonic excite. 
ment states with an intercurrent organic process; ‘his 
unclassifiable fulminating catatonia. On the basis of thi 
analysis the syndrome cannot be regarded as posse 
the characteristics of a special psychosis. It seems mo 
ерше to regard fulminating catatonia as à no 
cific symptom complex induced by a multilay 
causation. (28 ref) — English abstract. t 

11896. et al. (New York wei Dept 
of Mental Hygiene, New York) Comparisons 0! 
can, [сузе Шире British psychiatrists in their diagnos- 
tic concepts. Canadian Psychiatric Association Mei 
1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 235-245.— Compares diagnose оу 
psychiatrists in the US (n = 519), Canada (n = of 
and the United Kingdom (n = 222). Videotapes e 
interviews with 3 patients who were dipficult е АД с 
were shown to sul les of these psychiatrists. ^ 
can psychiatrists were more likely to call the pues 
“schizophrenic”; British psychiatrists used the ree: D 
“manic-depressive psychosis” and "personality disor?’ 
more frequently than the Americans did. Canadians RS 
between the Americans and the British. All 3 Efi 
es the patients similar ratings on М. Lorr's араз 

Vcr erm Psychiatric Scale. (French s 
=FA 


1 ee 
11897. Smith, Richard Н. & Lau, Mayin. (Childre? 
chiatric Ctr, Eatontown, NJ) lines cf 
т Child Psychiatry & Human Doi que 
1974(Win), Vol 5(2), 117-125.—Describes a t 
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for identifying prerequisite skills for achieving new skills. 
Ss were 50 psychotic children (2 females and 48 males) 
4-15 yrs old, with mental ages below 5 yrs, who were 
evaluated on 100 items. The occurrence of a specific 
behavior only if associated with another specific behav- 
ior was found in 10 pairs of items. Findings are viewed as 
supporting the .concept that the sequence of ego 
integration can be identified. Special attention is given to 
developing the ability to count; the motivation for this 
skill is described as the reduction of anxiety about 
controlling attachment.—E. S. Goodman. 

11898. Tarter, Ralph E.; Templer, Donald 1. & Hardy, 
Charlotte. (Carrier Clinic Foundation, Belle Mead, NJ) 
Reliability of the psychiatric diagnosis. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 30-31.—Evaluated 
the reliability of the classification of mental disorders, 
using the DSM-II (1968) as a reference manual. 256 
inpatients in a private psychiatric hospital were inde- 
pendently interviewed and diagnosed by 2 of 5 experi- 
enced psychiatrists within 24 hrs following admission. In 
terms of major generic categories, the greatest agreement 
in diagnosis was for organic disorders (72.390), followed 
by functional psychoses (54.89), neuroses (46.4%), and 
personality disorders (47.8%). Overall agreement on the 
diagnosis of specific disorders within these categories 
was 48.4%, although when the major diagnostic categor- 
ies were agreed upon the average concordance for 
specific disorders was 69.3%. Possible explanations for 
the low reliability of the categorical and specific 
diagnosés are discussed.—F. L. Beyer. 

11899. Thetford, Раш E; Spohn, Herbert E. & 
Williams, Roger O. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
KS) Selective attention in acute schizophrenics. Catalog 
A зар Documents іп Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 

11900. Tuovinen, Matti. (Mustasaari Hosp, Vanha 
Vaasa, Finland) Depressio sine depressio a 
of the antisocial personality. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1974, Vol 7(1), 19-31.—Briefly reviews theories, classifi: 
cation systems, and definitions of the term “psychopath” 
and suggests that the term “narcissistic personality” 
would be a better and less confusing term. Based on O. 
Kernberg (see PA, Vol 45:2470), the narcissistic person. 
ality is seen as characterized by a pathological fusion of 
ideal self, real self, and ideal object images. The 
antisocial personality is a subgroup with an especially 
Pronounced superego pathology. In the main, the 

ehavior of the psychopath represents a defense and 

compensation mechanism against either depression ог 

оюн disintegration. (German summary) (23 ref)—T. 
T. = 

11901. Vieira, Antonio B. (Hosp de Sta-Maria, Lisbon, 
Portugal) [The evolution of Ciizophrenia considered as 
1 territorial conflict.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 

974(Јап), Vol 74(1), 57-79.—Presents various findings 
and theories regarding territorialism in animals and 
compares these with certain human interactions. Behav- 
iors of animals expelled from their territory аге зеен 9 
p aralleling those of schizophrenic patients, leading to a 
onal model of schizophrenia. (Dutch, English, 
item Italian, & Spanish summaries) Q p те)—Е. 
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11902. Waniek, Wilfried. (U Essen, Psychiatrischen — 
Klinik, W Germany) Гомана of impresion: experi Hdi 
enced with the 14 color set of the FPT: A comparative — 
investigation of normal, neurotic, and schizophrenic - 
subjects.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und — 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(4), 662-678. 

mpared the impressions made by the colors of the 
color pyramid test (FPT) on 40 normal, 29 neurotic, and 
29 schizophrenic adult males 20-50 yrs old. A method — 
based on the semantic differential with 9 cate ories and 
8-point scales was used to quantify 3 central dimensions. 
of experience: stimulation, appeal, intensity. Rank order ~ 
correlations of the preferred color sequences revealed , 
deviations of the neurotic and schizophrenic Ss from the 
normal group, particularly in the dimension of stimula- 
tion. These deviations are linked with the affect lability 
of disturbed persons, which was also demonstrated by . 
reliability tests of the preferences. The significance of the — ' | 
findings for application of the FPT is discussed. (English 
& French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. Ж 

11903. Weissman, Мута M.; Prusoff, Brigitte & 
Pincus, (Yale U, Medical School, Connecticut — 
Mental Health Ctr) Symptom patterns in depressed _ 
patients and normals. Journal of Nervous & - 
Mental Disease, 1975(Jan), Vol 1601), 15-23.—Reports à 
comparison of symptom patterns and clinical course 
between 18 clinically depressed sychiatric outpatients 
being treated with amitriptyline (de ressed patients) and — 
a group of 18 unhappy and sad women not under 

ychiatric treatment but coming to a career еге 
center (normal depressives). Data from the amilton 
Rating Scale for Depression and the Raskin Three Area 
Scale for Depression support the finding that normal 
depression is similar in degree to the m disturbances 
of clinical depression but is not similar in symptom 
patterns. Normal depression is characterized ya 
relative absence of somatic complaints and somatic — | 
anxiety. The short-term clinical course of drug-treated 
depressed patients and vocationally assisted unhappy 
women was quite similar in that both groups improved. 
This improvement was characterized by a reduction of” 
most symptoms and of the central core of depressed 
mood. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 


904. David M. (State U New York, Upstate 
ce, M ; 's object classification 


ical Ctr, Syracuse 

Met А6 ай Lovibond's measure of schizo- 

renic disorder. Psychological Reports, 

1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1284.—A study of 4l male - 

schizophrenic reactive patients indicates a relationship, 

although not a strong one, between R. ре and J. — 

Hewlett's (1960) Object Classification Test Nonabstract — 
S. Lovibond's (1954) measure of schizophren- 


res ze с 
ic thought disorder. 
= ta Wyatt, R. J.; Schwartz, M. A.; Erdelyi, E. & | 
J. D. (NIMH Lab of Clinical Psychopharmacol- . — 
Dopmaine $- 


5 St Elizabeths Hosp, Washington DC) 
, St Elizabeths 1 » 
hydroxylase activity in brains of chronic schizophrenic 
patients. Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 187(4174), 368-370. _ 
—Assayed postmortem brain specimens 
i 9 controls 


conversion of 
results of previous reports, there was 
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significant difference in enzyme activity between the 
patient and control groups. There were, however, 
significant negative correlations between dopamine £- 
hydroxylase activity and the time spent in the morgue 
before autopsy, and between enzyme activity of schizo- 
phrenics and dosage of chlorpromazine or its equivalent. 
—Journal abstract. 
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11906. —— — —. Report on the N.Y.U. symposium: 
-Suicide in prison: Il. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
-1974(Sum), Vol 2(2), 183-208.— Discusses results of the 
investigations of 20 suicides that occurred in New York 
City's correction institutions. The conceptual model on 
which the findings were organized and evaluated is 
presented. 

= 11907. Abeleva, I. Yu. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of General & 
Pedagogical ООА Moscow) [Psychology of stut- 
tering in adults during various phases of verbal 
communication.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 144-149.—Reviews the character- 
istics, factors, and possible mechanisms of stuttering. (52 
ref) 

11908. Ammon, Günter. [The psychodynamics of the 
suicide event.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, Vol 
(1), 1-18.—Discusses the psychodynamics of self-de- 

structive behavior and an S 2 suicide cases, The 
underlying reason for suicidal action is understood as the 
expression of an archaic hidden identity conflict which 
develops in the interaction with a surrounding group. It 
- goes back to archaic ego development disturbances and 
anxieties, the inability to build normal ego functions and 
ego boundaries, and the creation of an ego deficit (hole 
in the ego which can neither communicate with nor 
separate from the early objects and which is caused by a 
. mother and primary group unable to grow and experi- 
. ence. The potential suicide remains in a subconscious 
state of symbiotic dependence and object addiction. The 
loss of this pathological symbiosis and the challenge to 
have to find his own identity evokes archaic anxiety and 
leads to self-destruction. (English summary) (22 ref)— T. 
. Fisher. 
... 11909. Angushev, G. I. [An investigation of the 


_ and stuttering adolescents.] (Russ) Мороу Psikhologii, 


inre ‘unctions, and support the idea of the unity of 
mental functions. The patterns of correlations in normals 
and in stutterers, however, were different. Factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations revealed different 
structures of relationships among the mental functions in 
. the 2 groups that were related to the 2 modes of control, 
voluntary and inyoluntary. Stutterers bring to bear more 
voluntary control on their mental functions than do 
em ШШ ied о ошо of such 
; ons. summ. 8 ref)—L. Zusne. 
11910. Annesley, Frederick R. (James Cook U North 
Queensland, Townsville, Australia) A study of the 
relationship between normal and behaviour problem 
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Children on reading achievement, intelligence, self 
concept, and locus of control. S/ow Learning Child: The 
Australian Journal on the Education of Backward Children, 
1974(Nov), Vol 21(3), 185-196.—Studied normal child- 
ren and "p ‘oblem (BP) children, Grades 3-7, in 
North Queensland, Australia. BP children were identi- 
fied by the Walker Problem Behavior Identification 
Checklist. Underachievement (as measured by the 
California Achievement Test) was shown by a large 
percentage of BP Ss, who also had a poorer self-concept 
than the normal Ss. Normals show higher intelligence 
(measured by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research Junior B Test of Intelligence). It is suggested 
that in working with BP children strong efforts be made 
to raise academic achievement in order to improve 
behavior, rather than trying to improve behavior in 
hopes of raising achievement. (28 ref)—C. L. Nicholson. 
11911. Ball, John C.; Graff, Harold & Sheehan, John 
J. (Temple U, Health Sciences Ctr) The heroin addicts' 
view "à methadone maintenance. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1974(Mar), Vol 69(1), 89-95.—Compared 
patient and staff attitudes on drug-taking and its 
treatment at the largest methadone maintenance pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania. 4 university medical students 
interviewed 224 heroin addicts in treatment on June 30, 
1971, and 42 staff members at Philadelphia General 
Hospital and its 2 satellite clinics. 65% of the patients 
were black, 66% were under 30 yrs of age, and males 
outnumbered females 7 to 1. Analysis of responses 
revealed sharp disagreements between addicts and staff 
concerning the patients’ problems. The staff saw patients 
as physically and mentally ill, while the addicts saw 
themselves as neither. This lack of agreement as to the 
reason for a drug problem leads to lack of communica- 
tion and is aggravated by cultural conflict. The staff 
members seen by patients as most effective are ex-addict 
counselors, who are closest to the patient in background 
and experience. It is concluded that methadone clinics 
cannot expect great success until complementary views 
are achieved with patients.—A. P. Balevre. t Й 
11912. Bregant, Leopold. [Lowering of motivationa 
level and deviant behavior: Significance of defense 
behavior and neutralization techniques.] (Sloe) Anthro- 
pos, 1972, No 3-4, 61-62.—Discusses the relationship 
between deviant behavior and motivation. Deviant 
behavior is seen as chiefly the product of deficits in n 
socialization process caused by frustrations of sociocul 
tural and family origin. These deficits lead to lower 
aspiration levels and to defensive behavior patterns 
which serve to protect the individual’s self respect. If the 
underprivileged are subjected to the socialization criteria 
valid for the majority and consistent with social norms, 
the probability of deviant behavior increases rather than 
decreases through development of self-protecting mecha- 
nisms. Maintenance of motivational goals for the 
underprivileged based on conformity norms stabilizes 
deviant motivation téchniques and incrgases the digi 
рапсу between the high motiwational requirements Qf t 1 
social environment and ће individual's low aspiration? 
motivation. Resocialization is often made impossible by 
the dogmatic belief that the same normative criteria | 
motivation are equally appropriate for all individual 
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regardless of their different competitive abilities—S. 
Slak. 

11913. Cohen, Judith B. & Syme, S. Leonard. (U 
California, School of Public Health, Berkeley) Epidemio- 
logic approaches to the study of drug Ы 
Bulletin оп Narcotics, 1973(Jul-Sep), Vol 25(3), 1-9. 
— Discusses (a) the distribution of drug dependence in 
the population, (b) clarification of the clinical picture by 
using exact definitions of drug dependence, (c) factors 
affecting the risk of drug dependence, and (d) the 
identification of new syndromes. (19 ref) 

11914. Cornbleth, Terry. (University Drive VA Hosp, 
Pittsburgh, PA) A psychosocial problem catalogue. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 194. 

11915. Costello, Raymond M. & Manders, Kenneth R. 
(U Texas, Health Sciences Ctr, San Antonio) Locus of 
control and alcoholism. British Journal of Addiction, 
1974(Mar), Vol 69(1), 11-17.—Studied the ‘ormances 
of 14 active and 14 recovered alcoholics on 2 measures of 
locus of control, Rotter’s Internal-External (I-E) Con- 
trol Scale and the Experienced Control (EC) Question- 
naire by D. W. Tiffany et al. The Marlowe-Crowne(M-C) 
Social Desirability Scale was also administered to the 
2 groups. Excessively low scores on the I-E for drinking 
groups, found by previous investigators, were replicated. 
A low scorer on the I-E tended to be a high scorer on the 
M-C and on EC-OE (the degree to which an individual 
feels he has control over forces coming from outside 
himself). A wider sample of Ss was employed to 
determine the reliability of the I-E as a monitor of the 
recovery process. The phenomenon measured by the I-E 
resisted manipulation over a 30-day treatment interval, 
suggesting that it was a relatively stable personality 
characteristic in this sample of problem drinkers. The 
I-E again was related to the Ed at the external locus; 
high scorers on the I-E tended also to score igh on the 
EC-FE (the degree to which an individual feels con- 
trolled by pressures, influences, or forces coming from 
outside himself). A racial effect on LE was found, such 
that nonwhites scored higher than whites.—Journal 
summary. 

11916. Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (Duke U, Medical 
Ctr, Highland Hosp, Asheville) Enuresis: Its. nature, 
etiology, and treatment: A review of the literature, 
1924-1970. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
85, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 194-195. ў 

11917. Edith S.; John; Valdés, 

W. Post Ctr, Long 
Island U) The Eysenck Personality | with 

British Journal of 
85-88.—Studied 3 
groups, each of 34 members 
Patients, addict patient-counselors (both groups оп 
Methadone maintenance), and D. No 
Using the Eysenck Personality 2 (EP i E 
Significant differences in extraversion-introversion ( ) he 
Neuroticism-stability (N) were révealed; hs Nea i 
Student Ss showed a strong tendency t0 be less frank t 


admitting feeli d behavigr than the 2 groups on 
methadone раа The, ЕРІ did differentiate 


etween short-term and long-term heroin users on the 
scale (p — .05). Long-term users demonstrated fewer 
í 
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neurotic features. The inventory did not differentiate, 
however, between addicts, ex-addicts and nonaddicts; 
nor did it indicate addiction proneness. Heroin addicts 
now on methadone maintenance seemed no more 
anxious or unable to cope with stress than apparently 
normal Ss.—A. P. Balevre. 

11918. Gillis, A. R. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Population density and social pathology: The 
case of building type, social allowance and juvenile 
delinquency. Social Forces, 1974(Dec), Vol §3(2), 
306-314.—Argues that the number of individuals per 
unit space is less appropriate for humans than buildin; 
type as a correlate of patterns that have been consid 
socially “pathological.” Stepwise regression is used to 
analyze data from a Canadian city, with the census tract 
as the unit of analysis. Data show that when the effects 
of income and national origin have 


cant amount of the bien in soci nionane or 
delinquency, but building type remains a significant 
ERE a these variables. A path model is developed, 
showing that social allowance (welfare) rates, like the 
roportion of multiple dwellings, is an important 
predictor of juvenile delinquency rates. (61 ref)—Journal. 


abstract. 


Я 5 et al. Time perception of 
Eger к усмашс patients. Journal of 


discriminated betw 
atric group on the one hand, and the controls on 


тыйса! differences between alcoholic and 
jatric patients were found.—Journal 


X George R. (De Paul Rehabilitation 
fi WI) Field dependence among male 
Milwaukee, WI) regn 


Hos 
P ре 
alcoholics: Fst 1974(Oct), Vol 3902), 


ing 
tual & Motor Skills, 
Test: ng Administered the Rod-and-Frame Test to 
145 male alcoholic inpatients (mean age = 41.9 уну, 
Data are com] with findings from normal Ss ai 
chiatric inpatients. 
Py i921. Jones, Ben M. & Paredes, $E 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Ctr) Circadian varia ion 
bolism in alcoholics. British Journal of 


aster in the evening 
rcadian variation in 
Drinking on the Ist day 


increase the rate of [ 
papse Ths tion, which was present 2 


ud 


ihe 2nd day. This circadian vane 
after 2 wks of abstinence an х y ot Do This 
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alcoholics’ difficulty in readjusting to social demands. 


—Journal summary. 


11922. Kwasniewski, Jerzy & Kojder, Andrzej. (U 
Warsaw, Poland) [Social reaction to deviational behav- 
ior: Problems, 


2 $ research hypotheses. 
(Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1974, No 2(53), 219-233. 
—Describes the construction of instruments that will be 
used in a national study of attitudes toward deviation. 
Research hypotheses, strategies, and procedures are 
reviewed at length. 

11923. Maletzky, Barry M. (US Lyster Army Hosp, Ft 
Rucker, AL) d-Amphetamine and deli - 
nesis persisting? Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(12), 543-547.—Explored the clinical 
efficacy of dextroamphetamine for delinquent behavior 
tween such 
delinquency and hyperactivity of childhood. 14 pairs of 
male delinquent teenagers were examined. All were 
referred for psychiatric outpatient care because of 
antisocial behavior. The method of sequential analysis 
was used. A significant positive effect documented the 
efficacy of dextroamphetamine as compared to placebo 
when both were added to an ongoing psychotherapeutic 
regimen. Tolerance, withdrawal, and euphoria were not 
associated with dextroamphetamine use in the experi- 
mental Ss. A reanalysis of the data demonstrated 
surprisingly close links between a history or presence of 
hyperactive traits and a clinical nse to dex- 
troamphetamine. Difficulties in employing dextroamphe- 
tamine in this age group are acknowledged and sugges- 
tions for further research are offered. Go ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11924. McAuliffe, William E. & Gordon, Robert A. 
(Harvard U) Issues in testing Lindesmith's А 
Catalog of Selected Documents їп Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 196. 

11925. Ostrihanska, Zofia. (Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst of Juridical Sciences, Warsaw) -aggres- 
- Sion among recidivists.] (Polh) Przeglad Penitencjarny i 

Kryminologiczny, 1972, Vol 10(2), 20-34.— Studied 220 
ponen who had previously served at least 4 sentences. 
123 (56%) had committed acts of bodily harm to 
themselves, had refused to eat, or had attempted suicide, 
76% of them several times; 41% had committed these 
- acts both in and out of prison. Recidivists who aj 


. against themselves were significantly more often diag- 


nosed as mentally ill than those who had not. 71% of the 
aggressors were alcoholics. They said their acts were 

motivated by frustration (60%), depression (21%); drunk- 
.enness (42%), and attempts to improve prison conditions 

(50%). Self-aggressors scored significantly higher on the 
_ Buss-Durkee scales of aggression and guilt feelings. On 
the self-aggressors" 
score was 85, while that of the other recidivists са E 
Self-aggressors had begun their criminal activities earlier 


sicians & Surgeons, Psy h [үнүн 
choanalytic Clini 

Research) The рус дувана sale 

transsexualism. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. 

O. Stern (Eds), Sex differences in 
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behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974, xvi, 
495 p. 
11927. Kazimierz. ^ [Psychosocial 
characteristics of the young offenders.] (Polh) Przeglad 
Penitencjarny i Kryminologiczny, 1972, Vol 10(2), 35-51. 
—93 convicted young boys and girls and 62 controls in 6 
schools and agencies were given the Maudsley Personali- 
ty Inventory, Cattell's Test of Perseveration, and a 
sociometric test asking which persons the S liked, 
disliked, or was indifferent to. The Ss were classified 
according to the offenses committed: theft, hooliganism, 
prostitution, and rape, and into a group showing minor 
maladjustment or a group of normal controls. All 
criminal categories wA s the maladjusted showed more 
neuroticism than the controls; hooligans, [rosis and 
rapists were more extraverted; thieves and the maladjust- 

were more perseverative; prostitutes showed more 
positive sociometric ratings towards others, while hooli- 
gans, rapists, and the maladjusted showed more negative 
sociometric ratings. (French summary)—A. Z. Arthur. 

11928. Pugliese, Anthony C. (Roosevelt Hosp, Metha- 
done Clinic, Metuchen, NJ) A study of the mental ability 
of methadone maintenance patients with the Wonderlic 
Personnel test. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4(3), 323-326.—Administered the Wonderlic Person- 
nel Test to 65 ex-heroin addicts on methadone mainte- 
nance. Addicts’ scores were compared with those of job 
applicants tested by Wonderlic and Associates. Results 
show a significant difference between the methadone Ss 
and Wonderlic’s sample (N = 251,253) of the total job 
market: however, when Ss were matched for education, 
there were no significant differences. Findings suggest 
that methadone clients are at a disadvantage in the job 
market since employers do not often consider compara- 
ble educational levels when looking for employees. 
—Journal abstract. 

11929. Roessler, Richard T. & Bolton, Brian. (U 
Arkansas) Behavior rating correlates of the 16 PF. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 160.01 
256 possible correlations between major behaviora 
problems of 434 juvenile offenders and factors from the 
16 Personality Factor Questionnaire, only 4 correlations 
were found. $ 

11930. Schuckit, Mare A. & Gunderson, E. К. (U 
i chiatric Research Unit, San 
alcoholic subtype diagnoses in 
.S. Navy. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(12), 563-567.—Studied alcoholism 1n 
a military population using 5 alcoholic subtypes as an t 
in diagnosis: (a) chronic alcoholism, (b) acute alcoho d 
ism, (© alcoholic psychosis, (d) alcoholic addiction, E 
(e) unspecified alcoholism. Posthospital course Wi : 

rmined for men who remained on active duty for 7 
mo or more after hospitalization from а total sample. 
2,949. Ss were categorized according to both 
Classification system and the Department of Daer 
Disease and Injury Code. The percentages of alcohol : 
psychoses in the 2 systems were similar and d^ 
constancy in diagnostic criteria and judgments. It E 
however, that clinicians follow the basi 
scheme outlined by the National Council on Alcoholism 
and assign each alcoholic a diagnosis of alcoholism 
without further subdivision. Only when necessary sho 


TATA 
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the additional diagnostic subdivisions be utilized. (20 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

11931. Scott, P. D. (Maudsley Hosp, London, 
England) Battered wives. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 125, 433-441.— Defines the battered wife 
asa woman who has suffered serious or repeated injury 
from the man with whom she lives. The phenomenon is 
described as a failure in adaptation rather than a disease 
entity, or as a failure to acquire adequate social learning. 
Among the arbitrary types of wife battering which are 
described, apart from the probably major cultural type, 
are men with (a) immature personalities; (b) other 
personality disorders, including the dependent and 
aggressive types; (c) jealousy reactions; and (d) addic- 
tions. Previous studies of small samples of child-batter- 
ing fathers suggest that at least 25% of them also batter 
their wives.—Journal summary. 

11932. Silberzahn, Mary. Sensory integrative 
function in a child guidance clinic population. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1975(Jan), Vol 29(1), 
28-34.—Determined (а) ке sensory integrative 
disorders occurred in a child guidance population, (b) 
the nature of sensory integrative disorders found in such 
a group, and (c) whether there was any relationship 
between certain types of sensory integrative disorders 
and specific behavioral traits. Ss were 87 5-9 yr old 
children, the total number referred to a child guidance 
clinic because of problems in behavior. All Ss were 
administered the Southern California Sensory Integra- 
tion Tests and were observed for neuromuscular devia- 
tions. Data from factor analyses show а high incidence 
of sensory integrative dysfunction in this population. 
There was considerable evidence of a syndrome known 
as postural and bilatera! integration dysfunction, as well 
as a strong tendency to show various kinds of behavior 
problems. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11933. Skalar, Vinko. [Performance and motivation 
of prisoners during their prison terms.] (Sloe) Anthropos 
1972, No 3-4, 63-66.—Presents data on differences in 
intelligence test scores (Beta Series and Raven's Prog- 
ressive Matrices) of 11 prisoners during and after their 
prison terms, indicatin; significantly igher postterm 
performance in normal life conditions. Motivational 
factors in the prison environment that cause lowering 0 
ability scores and modification in sonality inventory 
results are discussed, and methodological refinements in 
criminological studies are suggested. —S. Slak. Я 

11934. Sohoni, Neera К. (International Council of 
Social Welfare, Research & Documentation Сї п Social 
Welfare & Development, Bombay, India) Women 
prisoners. Indian Journal of Social Work, 197401), o 
35(2), 137-148.—The percentage increase in women 
conviets between 1962 per 1965 was over 4 times the 

ale prisoners. A study of these women indicat 
Women prisoners should be regarded as а distinctive 
Broup deserving specialized attention. A strong effort 1s 
called for to “stem the surging crime rate among 
Women.” Demographic data showed ares of the country 


where the female crime rate was highest. The relatively 
ah stay of women in prison (onl 3% stay ee 
mo) rai Б fective reha 

aises problems regarding ©! f the need 


during the prison term. There isa discussion pete tees 


to prevent criminal behavior, both be 
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becomes an offender and in the immediate 
period.—1. W. Kidorf. aer 
11935. Streitberg, Gerald. (U Salzburg, Inst of 
Psycholo ^ Austria) [Juvenile exhibitionists: A casuis- 
tic study using the Rorschach Test and TAT.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1973, Vol 21(4), 317-328.—Investigated the meaning and 
nature of exhibitionism in 19 randomly selected juveniles — 
of various socioeconomic background, education, and 
intelligence. The case history of 1 14-yr-old boy is 
ried in detail. The examination consisted of the — 
Rorschach test, the Thematic Apperception Test (Т. AT), 
a study of biographical data, and an analysis of 
exhibitionist occurrences. Results confirm the hypothesis — 
that juvenile exhibitionists suffer from a typically - 
disturbed personality structure which is characterized by 
an unsolved crisis of individuation; difficulties in the 
process of self-realization; and a distorted attitude 
toward sex, sex-role, and sex-specific sex-role expecta- 
tions. The offenders' acts represent, symbolically, à 
sociopsychologically relevant attempt to break out of — 
their developmental crisis. (English summary)—7. - 
Fisher. 
11936. Tiischner, Karl-L. (Johann-Wolfgan i: \ 
i al 
sonality factors of clinically treated young i 
ape pim Journal of Addiction, 1974(Mar), Vol e 


tients under 30 yrs of age. Data 
rences in drug usage are disap- 
the Ss used several drugs, 


MS 


3 


TUNE, E INS eT 


EI 


yis 


rue! 


including opiates and hallucinogens. Nearly half were 
their social deterioration ap] ared to 
unemployed, and their iei va 


be increasing, As the average age of drug t 
the risk of untoward social conseq 
than ¥4 of the Ss had broken off educatio! 
Ss’ conflicts were seen as deriving from unrealistic social 
adjustment, with personal-familial, political, and legal 
repercussions. AS а oup, Ss were described as manifest- 
ing little psychical 5 t great physical endurance, Physi- 
call they were active, full of initiative, impulsive, and 
uo ntrolled. Although sociable and outgo- 
i table, and DR 

t they showed minimal anxiety and hostility. Use of 1 
oe was slight WA күр but tobacco usage was _ 

. P. Balevre. 

HR lins, Cecil J. & Vitola, 


Joseph L.; Mul 
11931, Were gen Base, Personnel Researc’ 


Div M ade buse by the Life Values 
pest of Selected Documents in Psychol- 


SEI aci Vis 
i sm & Drug Abuse & West Virginia U, Medical 


School. (Charleston, WV) 

The Neh Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and 

Drug Abuse Studies, June ae Morgantown, _ 
: West Virginia University, h j $ y 

Ж\з. Wesi, Letitia & Driver, M. V. Gimes H д 

Portsmouth, England) Antisocial behaviour, e й 


addiction and а с ОЕ Volt 
changes. British Journal of Pochi e P). ity 


70-411.—Suggests that in view u 
m testing, die EEG can be of value in assessing 
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| those addicts who deny taking barbiturates and yet show 
clinical signs of possible barbiturate intoxication or who 
| have a recent history of violence or behavior change. If 
the EEG shows little fast activity the denial may panaps 
be believed, but if fast activity is prominent one should 


d 


_ barbiturate usage.—Journal summary. 


3 


Ж be very sceptical in accepting the addict's denial of 
AN 
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E 

= 11940. Boyce, Lorinne & Dax, E. Cunningham. 
"(Community Health Services, New Town, Tasmania) 
— Driving behaviour as differentiated by the Tasmanian 
- Ten Year Old Intelligence Test: 1. The types and 
: varieties of traffic offences committed by young men of 


— lower intelligence: 11. The effect of driver education on 
the traffic offences committed by young men of lower 

- intelligence. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
- 1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 40-48.—Compared 2 groups of 400 
E 17-21 yr old males, one having IQs above 100 and the 
| other IQs of 90 or below, as measured during their school 
| years by the Tasmanian Ten Year Old Intelligence Test. 
—. Results show that, although the lower intelligence group 
| held the same number of driving licenses, they had more 
total offenses, particularly nonmoving types. Possible 
reasons are given as to why these Ss tended to be 
— convicted of these traffic offenses, and preventive actions 
which could be taken by the police are discussed. It is 
also shown that a compulsory high school driver 
education course, when renewed at intervals, reduced the 


persons of lower intelligence —Journal abstract. 
^ 11941. Brown, Jason W. & Jaffe, Joseph. (Columbia 
U, Coll of Physicians & Surgeons) Hypothesis on 
| cerebral dominance. Neuropsychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 
_ 13(1), 107-110.—Hypothesizes that cerebral dominance 
15 a continuous process which evolves throughout life 
and which accounts for the age-dependent forms of 
| aphasia. In addition to progressive (left) language 
- lateralization, there may also be a continuing specifica- 
tion within the wider left-hemispheric speech zone. The 
‘notion of cerebral dominance must be qualified to mean 
“dominance for what function at what age under what 
nditions of testing?" Thus it might be argued that the 
ght hemisphere is dominant during the prelinguistic 
~ period and that presumably nascent left- emispheric 
- skills are пров ЫМ brought into lay as speech 
| develops. The evidence points to a need фт a “life-span” 
- aphasiology. This hypothesis has testable consequences. 
rench & German summaries) (32  ref)—Journal 
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number of nonmoving convictions which characterized 


the morphemes that could be identified in their speech, 
—R. Gunter. 

11943. Downing, John. (U Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada) [Cultural and linguistic conflicts contributing 
to failure to learn to read.] (Fren) Enfance, 
1974(Jan-Apr), No 1-2, 93-110.—Information from 14 
countries, including those that use different alphabets, 
those with alphabetic as opposed to ideographic writing, 
and those which differ markedly though using the same 
alphabet was examined with respect to factors involved 
in learning to read and write. There is more concern 
about reading disability in the US than in most countries 
but the incidence of reading disability is at least as great 
elsewhere, and the reason for between-country difference 
in concern is not clear. Whether the incidence of 
disability is greater among boys or girls seems to be 
associated with culturally determined sex-role expecta- 
tions. In the interest of mental health, Scandinavian 
countries delay school entrance and are concerned about 
overall readiness for school rather than readiness for 
reading. Bilingualism, dialects, and the fact that in many 
languages words are not spelled as they are pronounced 
contribute to the incidence of reading retardation. 
Whatever the reason why a child has difficulty learning 
to read, lack of success produces a diminution of self- 
esteem which in turn hampers school learning of all 
kinds. (28 ref)—S. S. Marzolf. E 

11944. Flowers, Charles B. (U Washington) Proactive 
interference in short-term recall by aphasic, brain- 
damaged nonaphasic and normal subjects. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 59-68.—18 aphasic, 18 brain- 
damaged nonaphasic, and 18 normal Ss performed a 
short-term recall task, and groups were compared with 
regard to (a) the amount of proactive interference 
occurring in short-term memory and (b) amount of 
proactive interference release occurring in short-term 
memory as a result of changing stimulus material. The 
aphasic Ss had, in general, mild communication prob- 
lems. All 3 groups demonstrated approximately the same 
degrees of proactive interference and proactive inten 
ence release. However, the aphasic Ss were able to recal 
fewer items than the others. The relatively poor recall by 
the aphasic Ss appeared due to factors operating within 
trials during the recall task. (French & German summat- 
ies) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11945. Friedland, Seymour J. & Meisels, Samuel J. a 
application of the Piagetian model to perceptua 
handicaps. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 8(1), 20-24.—Discusses Piaget’s proposition that the 
development of children’s concepts of space is charai 
ized by an advancement from an initially topological 
perpe of space to a space characterized uj 
Euclidean properties. The former is characterized by 
relationships between points which are unaffected by 
continuous deformation and transformation, while the 
latter is identified by relationships between various pe 
coordinates and shapes. The usefulness of Piaget 5 wor 
in providing a developmental explanation of some 
aspects of spatial organization associated with children 
with perceptual handicaps is examined—Journa 
abstract. à 

11946. Gardner, James M. (U Queensland, St Lucia, 
Australia) The legal rights of people in institutions. 
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Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol 
3(2), 34-39.—Discussed the struggle to provide legal 
rights for people in institutions for the mentally retarded, 
with particular relevance to recent activities in the US. 
The major content areas include the right to treatment, 
the right to be free from involuntary servitude, and 
commitment laws. It is concluded that changes in the 
legal system, regardless of their positive worth, are only 
one phase in humanizing the lives of people who are 
labelled mentally retarded. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11947. Geoffrion, Leo D. (Johns Hopkins U) Oral 
reading errors of normal and reading-disabled children. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 201. 

11948. Ghosh, A. (Postgraduate Inst of Medical 
Education & Research, Сайга India) Mental 
retardation: Historical aspects. Indian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 86-88.—Sketches the 
history of the treatment of mental retardation. It is felt 
that the future is full of promise because of improved 
attitudes toward the retarded and widespread attacks on 
the problem of retardation. 

„11949. Goldstein, Earl H. (Western Psychiatric Inst & 
Clinic, Pittsburgh, PA) A multidisciplinary evaluation of 
children with learning disabilities. Child Psychiatry & 
Human Development, 1974(Win), Vol 5(2), 95-107. 
—Presents 5 clinical case studies of children with 
learning problems. The clinical application of the term 
“learning-disabled child” is discussed in relation to the 
cases. An informal educational evaluation for the 
physician in residency and in practice to recognize the 
learning-disabled child is outlined in detail. The role of 
the neurological examination and EEG in the field of 
learning disabilities is reviewed, and a multidisciplinary 
approach for the evaluation and treatment о these 
children is proposed.—Journal abstract. J 

11950. Hamashige, Tamie. (Tokyo U of Education, 
Japan) [A study on the discrimination learning in 
mentally retarded children: Effects of attention to th 
stimulus dimension.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(1), 24-32.—Com rates 
of discrimination learning of normal am retard 
children, particularly with regard to color and form 
preferences. 

11951. Jackson, Merrill S. (Monash U, Faculty of 
Education, Clayton, Vic, Australia) The гї of t 
retarded. Australian Journal ој Mental Retardation, 
1974(Jun), Vol 3(2), 30-33.—Reviews court cases as, а 
means of illustrating the problems encountered by о 
mentally retarded and their families. The eee 
Nations’ “Declaration of the Rights of the re. 


11952. Keele, h 
Medical School) Role of special pediatric eve 
the evaluation of a child with learning 801 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1975(Jam), Vol 8(D. 

Attempted to determine the precision 6. 
Special pediatric evaluation in correctly EUM 
Children with learning disabilities, the proportion » 
learning disabled (LD) children who exhibit E 
Pediatric findings, and which LD children are benefite 
by a special pediatric evaluation. 2 pediatric specialists, 
utilizing 9 pediatric factors, diagnosed learning disabili- 
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ties correctly in 91% of the 629 cases evaluated but — 
overdiagnosed it in 30% of nonlearning disabled child- _ 
ren, The following were present іп a significantly higher — 
percentage of cases of learning disabled children com- _ 
pared to Via disabled children: significant high — 
risk conditions for brain damage or dysfunction in 
medical history, minor neurological dysfunction, obesity, 
teacher and parents reporting a learning disability in 
child, poorly drawn 2-dimensional figures, and delayed 
word ition. iden ed a pediatric specialist in 
learning disabilities is indicated in the learning disabled 
child with motor hyperactivity and in certain other — 
instances. Since an evaluation by a specialist in €! 
disabilities is not possible in every learning disa | 
; (15. re) ay 


child, a procedure for referral is su 
—Journal abstract. 

11953. Mastyukova, Ye. M. (Central Serbsky Forensic 
Psychiatry Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) Я 
disorders in children with speech] — 
(Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, No 5, 12-17-—Examines — 
memory in 106 Ist-8th grade students in a school for — | 
children with speech defects. All Ss had some mastery of j 
sentences, but the level of mas and the specific form 
of speech disturbance varied. Short-term visual and 
verbal memory, long-term verbal m: , and the — 
influence of retroactive inhibition were „Тһе extent — 
to which memory was disru depended on the degree 
and character of lerdevelopment; e. rettoac- 
tive inhibition was manifested in difficulty experi- 
enced by most Ss in correctly the first of 2 
unrelated sentences or stories. The quality of this 

roduction was à emp of грук fa prec. This 

lexical-grammati t of the S's , 
ros particularly difficult for children with alalia or 
with underdevelopment of intellect and speech.—E. C. 
Koffman. 

11954. McConkey, Roy 
chester, Hester Adrian 
of the blocked 
categorical strategy of 
adults. British D Сй Рз) 

25. ndu 
kr irn adults to Lewes the role of blocked 
tation of categori reasin 
Pumbet of items recalled by retarded Ss. With visually 
and simultaneously presented items in à multitrial frec- 

1 procedure, it was found that (a) althou| blocked 
resentation of categorical material facilitated recall, the 
rovision of catego! Si did A A rs e 

i nrelated items did not faci ў 
о oss who could form their own blocked 
improved their recall а It is 

uded that blocked presentation acilita! 1 

ке it draws attention to previously existing interi- 
tem associations. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. EB ; 

11955. Murthy, R. 5. І reta! : М 
prevention: |. Nutrition. Indian Journal. 1 be 
Retardation, 1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 49-57.—Briel г 
literature (chiefly research in India) on the 
between retardation and malnutrition: 
indicate a causal link. Reo 

ures аге (a) Imp! r and 
raie population growth, (c) public education, айс 


3: 11955-11963 


d) intensive research into fetal and infantile brain 
- development. (20 ref)—J. Н. Pflaum. 

— 11956. Nagafuchi, Masaaki & Murakami, Teiji. (Toho- 
- ku U, Sendai, Japan) [Intelligibility of distorted speech 
- sounds shifted in and time in normal children 


Special Education, 1974(Jun), Vol IX), 43-53.—20 
“monosyllabic sounds and 10 trisyllabic words were 
distorted by means of a speech stretcher; 3 levels of 
-= expansion and 3 levels of compression were used both on 
| the frequency and the time. Ss were 160 normal children 
"of chronological age (CA) 6-17, 10 young adults, and 97 
- retarded children of CA 6-17, mental age (MA) 3-12, 
_ апа IQ 31-77. Intelligibility decreased with greater 
| frequency distortion. It increased with CA up to 11 yrs in 
“normal Ss, and with MA in retarded Ss. For time- 
- compressed stimuli, the intelligibility was similar for 
E both groups, while for time-expanded stimuli it was 
_ better for retarded children than for normals matched in 
_ MA. No sex differences were found. The intelligibility of 
: -greatly distorted stimuli dropped sharply in retarded Ss 
_ and was significantly lower in Ss with IQ 30 than in those 
- with IQ 40. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
= 11957. Panda, Kailash C. & Lynch, William W. (SCS 
Coll, Puri, India) Effects of race and sex on attribution 


ed children. Indian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 72-80.—Conducted a locus-of-con- 
trol study with 249 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
children—157 boys (100 black, 57 white) and 92 girls (50 
— black, 42 white)—from 2 inner-city junior high schools in 
. a midwestern city in the US. The Intellectual Achieve- 
E ment Responsibility test was administered. Ss indicated 
| greater externality in described failure situations than in 
_ Success situations (p < .05), and male Ss appeared to be 
- more internally controlled than females (p « .05). 
_ Ethnic-group membership did not produce а significant 
main effect or a significant interaction with sex. 
_ Differences between EMR and normal Ss are discussed. 
(22 ref)—J. Н. Pflaum. 
- 11958. Robinson, М. R, (U Queensland, Fred & 
Eleanor Schonell Educational Research Ctr, St Lucia, 
Australia) The role of instruction in the acquisition of a 
concept of space: An exploratory clinical investigation. 
t i А ue Aural Journal on the 
ackwar. ildren, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(3 5 
Tot ITT Conduct an experiment oe acquiro 
of a concept of space, according to J. Piaget's theories 
and levels. Ss were 9 retarded children 3-5 
arious levels are described. Results confirm Piaget’s 
servations. The age levels of spatial concept develop- 
fixed, although their EU may be 
constant. Instruction tended to improve Ss’ performance. 
All were from culturally advantaged homes and were 
able to utilize language as a learning mediator in their 
__ approach to the task. It is Suggested that the mentally 
- retarded child may be capable of attaining higher levels 
; OBEN ерше йл is generally assumed, given 
e ins [9 171 i iliti 
Nicholson n emphasizing his abilities—C L. 
|... M959, Rosenheim, Harold. D. & Ables, Billie S. 
. Army Mental Hygiéne Consultation Service, Ft Mes 
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and the mentally retarded.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
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Okinawa) Social deprivation and ''mental retardation," _ 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Sum), Vol 
4(4), 216-226.—Proposes that study of the effects оѓ. 
social deprivation may help to understand psychological 
etiological factors in "mental retardation." Social depri- 
vation, a relative construct, is viewed as resulting from 
the difference between predeprived and deprived levels — 
of adult social stimulation, and as being greatly affected 
by the rate of change. A case history illustrates how the _ 
relative social deprivation thesis can contribute to a — 
better understanding of the child's emotional and 
intellectual personat and of treatment techniques, 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 
11960. Sasanuma, Sumiko. (Tokyo Metropolitan Inst 
of Gerontology, Japan) Kanji versus kana processing in: 
alexia with transient agraphia: A case report. Cortex, - 
1974(Mar), Vol 10(1), 89-97.—A 43-yr-old, right-hand- 
ed, Japanese school teacher exhibited the syndrome of. 
alexia with transient agraphia as a result of a cerebrovas 
cular accident. Examination of the syndrome revealed — 
that 2 types of orthographic symbols in Japanese, kara 
("syllabic" symbols) and kanji ("ideographic" symbols), 
were impaired in different manners; i.e., the patient used 
different strategies in trying to retrieve graph mes 
associations of words written in each type of symbol: 
The finding is interpreted to indicate that the processing” 
of kana and kanji represents distinctively different modes | 
of operation of linguistic behavior. The additional: ў 
nonverbal symptoms exhibited by the patient included: 
color-naming difficulty, topographical disorientation, 
impairment in written calculation, and visuoperceptual ` 
and visuoconstructional disabilities. Most of these 
symptoms were transient, however, and disappeared Е 
during the Ist few months after onset of illness.—R. 3 
Gunter. i 
11961. Schechter, Marshall D. (State U New York, 
Upstate Medical Ctr, Syracuse) Psychiatric aspects 
learning disabilities. Child Psychiatry & Human Develop 
ment, 1974(Win), Vol 5(2), 67-77.—Discusses the neces 
sity of the differential diagnostic and treatment processes 
required for working with learning-disabled children. à 
Special consideration is given to the psychiatric impe 
tions of symptoms which accompany minimal cerebral 
dysfunction. Anxiety, depression, disturbance in primary 
attachment to adults, and negative self-image at” 
considered.—E. S. Goodman. z i 
11962. Schoenwetter, Charles D. (U Wisconsina 
Madison) Primary care's responsibility to early sun 
in school. Journal of School Health, 1974(Jun), Vol OY 
307-309.—Describes a treatment approach for childre 
who are diagnosed early in their school careers as E 
risks to fail. Specific suggestions are made for ways Ш 
which physicians can contribute to the early diagnosis 
and help for children with perceptual difficulties. ui 
11963. Semel, Eleanor M. & Wiig, Elisabeth Н. 
(Boston U) Comprehension of syntactic structures E 
critical verbal elements by children with learn 
disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 19750091 
Vol 8(1), 46-51.—Assessed the comprehension of syn! 
tic structures and critical verbal elements in 34 learn 
disabled (LD) children using the Northwestern Synt? 
Screening Test (NSST) and d Assessment of Children's 
Language Comprehension (ACLC). Performances We 
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compared with normative data and with performances 
by 17 academically achieving controls. LD children 
scored significantly lower than their controls on the 
NSST receptive subtest, and a significant percentage 
scored below the 10th percentile when compared with 
normative data. Performances on the receptive and 
expressive subtests of the NSST correlated positively and 
significantly. LD children performed similarly to norma- 
tive 6/ -yr-olds on the ACLC while the academically 
achieving controls showed a ceiling effect. Findings 
suggest that the NSST and ACLC may be used for 
screening and identification of language comprehension 
deficits in LD children. Performances by younger (ages 
7-9) and older (ages 9-11) LD children did not differ 
significantly, suggesting that deficits in auditory compre- 
hension may not improve spontaneously with age. (19 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

11964. Spitz, Herman H.; Winters, John J.; Johnson, 
Shirley J. & Carroll, Janice G. (E. R. Johnstone Trainin; 
& Research Ctr, Bordentown, NJ) The effects of spatial, 
temporal, and control variables on the free-recall serial 
position curve of retardates and equal-MA normals. 
Memory & Cognition, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 107-112.—In 
Exp 1 7 pictures were sequentially illuminated at a 3-sec 
rate through 7 translucent windows. A different window 
provided the starting point for each of 7 tests. 14 
retarded and 14 normal children (mean chronological 
ages — 16.1 and 8.7 yrs, respectively) of ual mental 
ages (9.6 and 9.5 yrs, respectively) prodi uivalent 
free recall and reliable recency е fects. Although groups 
did not differ significantly at any portion of the curve, 
only the normals produced a significant primacy effect. 
The spatial end anchors produced no significant primacy 
or recency effects. In Exp П with similar numbers and 
types of Ss, total presentation time remained the same 
but the pictures were presented at a l-sec rate. Variations 
in elapsed time and number of presentations produced a 
negative primacy effect, a result attri uted to the 
prevention of selective rehearsal and the resultant 
interaction of trace decay and order of recall. Superior 
recall by the normals, particularly in the recency portion 
of the curve, was attributed to group differences In order 
of recall strategies. (19 ref)—Journai abstract. F 

11965. Tallal, Paula & Piercy, Malcolm. (John 2. 
Kennedy Inst, Baltimore, MD) Developmental aphasia: 
The perception of brief vowels and exte! E 
consonants. Neuropsychologia, 1975(an), Vol 131), 
69-14.—12 developmental aphasic children : 
matched controls were examine les in 
discriminate (a) 2 synthesized vowel-vowel syllables 1 
Exp I and (b) 2 synthesized consonant-vowel pal 
E П. For both vowels and Eee dysphas! 

ere impaired when the discriminable соп 
2 stimuli were brief (43 msec) but unimpaired edt 
components were 95 msec or longer. Itis conclu А 
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mental Research, Aichi Prefectural Colony, Japan) _ 
of the adaptive behavior of the mentally — 
retarded: |. A factor-analytic study.) (Japn) Japanese | 
Journal of Special Education, 1974(Jun), Vol 12(1), 10-23. __ 
—Administered the Japanese translation of the Adaptive — 
Behavior Scale to 1,971 retarded children and 6,092 
retarded adults. p factors in Part І of the scale — 
were Personal Independence (e.g., self-care and motor - 
ability), Social Adjustment (e.g., telephone usage, loco- | 
motion, money handlin| voee and writing), and —— 
Personal and Social Responsibility (eg, initiative, — 
rsistence, self-direction, and socialization). In Part n f 
Antisocial-aggressive Behavior, Self-stimulating Behav- — | 
ior, and Deficient Interpersonal Behavior were 3signifi- —— 
ren and adults. (English | 


learning in poor а! . Neuropsychologia, | 
1975025), Vol 13(1), 75-82.—A total оѓ 60 normal and {f 
60 r readers from 4th, 5th, and 6th grades were | 
compared on verbal and nonverbal paired-associates 
tasks involving visual and auditory components. The © 
formance of the poor readers was equivalent to that — 
of the normals on the nonverbal tasks but inferior on the — 
verbal tasks. Results are interpreted as consistent, ей 
with the possibility of select language (intrahemisph 1 
disorder, in poor readers, or wi » dysfunction, unique. to 4 
vina verbal Gnterhemispheric) integration. These alter: _ 
natives are discussed, and it is sui ed that additional — | 


i ed to evaluate their validity. (Fren 
research is need pe 


, 197 ў 
je palin exhibited verbal stereotypy, 


the course of recovery. It is 
ge are analogous to Е X 
t lacks referential 
mode of adaptation (0 Stress. | 
11969. Win бее, Richard A. (Catholic U of Ameri- — 


ca) Effect of SR discontiguty and double 

rning ologi 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3). 1327-1331.—36 institu- — 
Клей orien whose mental age scores were at least — 
3 yrs below their chronological ages (12-17 yrs) “a , 
divided into 3 matched groups of 12 Ss each and - 


ith a 2-odd oddit discrimination. In 2 - 
presented Plus response SR and double-respon= _ 

£a 6-in spatial gap was imposed between the oddity — 

stimuli and the site Se oe So D 1 
i i 

differed from Group only in e ide making í 

group (S + К), no spatial 


a response). In a 3rd зра! 
ООШ between stimulus and response existed; Ss 


Р 


developmental dysphasics hi o difficulty in discrimi- 4 directly to the oddity stimulus and nO ae 
ysphasics have no di dthat Tes onded directly 1 
nat He peer tion as such an ; trast to earlier Able 
twin ола QE dioe doni e MM 
nants is attributable solely to the brief duration А the edd nding on performance Most Ss learned ш à 
оша components. (French ан discrimination regardless of bec d 
т nu abstract. aon. Matsuda, Sei; tion and in this regard het 7 d 
Murakamai Жошуа уо (Inst for Develop- studies. (15 re mmi аЗ. k. 
akamai, Eiji & Emi, Yoshitoshi- E 
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3 11970. Yeni-Komshian, Grace H.; Isenberg, David & 
_ Goldberg, Herman. (Johns Hopkins U, Medical School) 
- Cerebral dominance and reading disability: Left visual 
- field deficit in poor readers. Neuropsychologia, 
_ 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 83-94.—Compared the perform- 
_ ance of 19 good- and 19 poor-reading 5th-7th graders on 
| dichotic listening of digits (DL), visual half-field presen- 
E tation of Arabic numerals (VHF-N), and visual half-field 
Y presentation of digits written as words (VHF-W). Right 
- ear superiority on the DL test was equal in both groups. 
тһе poor readers were more lateralized than the good 
_ readers on the VHF-N and VHF-W tests. Right VHF 
| Scores were at about the same level of accuracy in both 
groups. The deficit that the poor readers showed was 
- most evident in their left VHF scores. Results suggest 
| that poor readers either suffer from some form of 
degraded processing in the right hemisphere or that the 
transmission from the right to the left hemisphere is 
degraded. (French & German summaries) (33 ref) 
© —Journal abstract. 
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Р 11971. Adams, Martin В. & Hutchinson, John. 
. (Purdue U) The effects of three levels of auditory 

masking on selected vocal characteristics and the 
frequency of disfluency of adult stutterers. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 
|. 682-688.—Tested the hypothesis that the growth func- 

- tion of the masking effect in stuttering behavior is 
| ^i intensity. 16 


promoted by systematic increases in voc. 
~ mormalhearing young adult stutterers read aloud in 4 
К conditions (quiet and 10-, 50-, and 90-db sensation levels 
|. of continuous white noise). The oral readings were tape 
_ recorded. The recorded data were analyzed later to 
= quantify Ss’ vocal intensity, stuttering frequency, and 
É reading time in each condition. Results show that under 
_ Various levels of masking, there was an inverse relation- 
_ ship between vocal intensity and stuttering frequency. 
Results of reading time comparisons between conditions 
. were affected by the absolute frequency of stuttering in 
x t or the magnitude of the masking effect or both. 
hanges in voca intensity are translated. into physiologi- 
cal terms and interpreted in light of how they might 
promote fluency and reduce stuttering.—Journal 
abstract, 
11972. Conture, Edward G. (Syracuse Some effects 
.... Of noise on the speaking behavior of Sue Journal 
_ of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 
_714-723.—Determined the influence of the loudness and 
Spectrum of noise stimuli on stuttering frequency. 
reading rate, and vocal level of 9 adult male stutterers. 
During each of 6 noise conditions and 1 non-noise 
condition, Ss continuously read 
топа 4 successive 5-min periods. Low-pass, high-pass, 
ап M equated for 
s раа Ош їһе 
A о tons. Stuttering frequen- 
cy, reading rate, and уос, 
| 2nd and 3rd pos of eie jou Sie ee 


х Ш conditions. Ss increased their 
their stuttering frequency as 
the fr. uency 


ot significanti 
loudness or pecu pe 
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trum. Results do not support the findings of others that 
low-pass noise decreases stuttering more than does high- 
pass noise. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11973. Gabriyal, Talat M. (Ein-Shamskii U, Cairo, 
Egypt) [An analytic study of situations associated with 
stuttering.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, No 5, 23-28. 
— Constructed a questionnaire containing a list of 129 
situations and a scale to indicate the degree to which a 
given situation provokes stuttering. 50 stutterers (high 
school, institute, and university students) were asked to 
rate each situation on the scale, from 0 (stutterin 
absent) to 3 (marked stuttering present). The 129 
Situations were classified into 11 categories, each 
consisting of 2 groups of situations: those associated with 
an increase in stuttering and those associated with a 
decrease in or absence of stuttering. For each category 
the M values ascribed to its 2 groups were calculated and 
the statistical significance of the difference between the 
Ms was ascertained through the use of a г test. This 
difference was significant in 10 of the categories. It is 
concluded that most situations leading to stuttering can 
be so classified and even predicted—E. C. pes 

11974. Gilmore, Stuart I. (Louisiana State U) ial 
and vocational acceptability of esophageal speakers 
compared to normal speakers. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 599-607.—Con- 
ducted a study with 2 esophageal and 2 normal male 
speakers which estimated the effect of (a) visual 
auditory, and simultaneous audiovisual presentation of 
the speakers and (b) simple expository introductions of 
the speakers. A group of 480 members of business i 
professional men's groups evaluated the 4 speakers оп. 
social and 3 vocational criteria. Statistical analysis 
indicated the esophageal speakers were perceived hi 
being significantly less acceptable (p < .001) than the 
normal speakers regardless of whether the Taen 
were based on visual, auditory, or simultaneous visua 
and auditory impressions. Information about the евр 
geal speakers significantly raised their acceptability, wit 
the exception of the criterion of public contact e 
employment. The criterion measures used in this stu l 
might serve as objective indicators of the degree to whic! 
communicative disorders handicap adults. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ical 

11975. Soltoft-Jensen, Per. (School Psychologica 
Office, Hobro, Denmark) [Elective mutism in scho 
psychological practice.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1975, 
Vol 12(1), 3-16.—Reviews the literature and presents n 
cases. The symptom is defined by selective speech DET 
language functions are sufficient for normal Mes 
Teaction to situations. Etiological considerations nA 
distinguish between simple-reactive and neurotic mi 
tism; these may be total, elective, or hysterical-demo 
strative. In separate categories are mutism connector 
with psychoses and cerebral disturbances of ue 
Elective mutism patients seen in clinics are shy, wea | 
drawn, and sensitive and often exhibit other пее 
Symptoms. Intelligence seems normally distributed е 
the symptom may appear in families. Treatments may 
involve psychotherapy or behavior modification. a 
school has a central role in early diagnosis, support 3 
treatment.—P. Myloy, 
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11976. Woods, C. Lee. (U Iowa) Social position and 
speaking competence of stuttering and normally fluent 
boys. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 17(4), 740747.—Obtained ratings of social position 
and speaking competence from 48 male, stuttering 3rd 
and 6th graders (24 mild and 24 moderate or severe) and 
from 562 of their normally fluent male classmates. Peer 
ratings, self-estimates of ratings, and reasons for certain 
ratings also were obtained. No significant differences 
between groups of stuttering Ss were found. Upon 
comparison with fluent Ss, stutterers expected to be and 
were rated significantly poorer as speakers than were the 
normally fluent. No significant differences were found, 
however, between stuttering and fluent Ss on social 
position measures, suggesting that whether or not an 
elementary-school-age male stuttered was of minor 
importance in determining his social role among his 
peers. (24 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11977. Zimmermann, Gerald N. & Knott, J. R. (U 
Iowa, Div of Electroencephalography & Neurophysiolo- 
By) Slow potentials of the rain related to speech 
processing in normal speakers and stutterers. Elec- 
troencephalography _ & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Dec), Vol 37(6), 599-607.—Used a contingent 
negative variation (CNV) paradigm to study slow 
potential shifts of the brain in stutterers and normal 
speakers during speech and nonspeech verbal tasks and a 
nonverbal manual task, Ss were 9 male stutterers and 5 
normal speakers ranging in age from 20 to 29 yrs. Results 
show that vertex CNVs were similar in normal speakers 
and stutterers in the verbal and nonverbal tasks. 
Differences were found between gom at the lateral 
electrode derivations in both verbal tasks. Preceding 
See, 4 of 5 normal speakers showed a larger shift in 
the left hemisphere than in the right, while only 22% of 
reater than right asymmetry. 
In the verbal condition in which Ss did not speak, similar 
relationships were observed. It is concluded that left and 
right inferior frontal areas of nonstutterers and stutterers 
performed differently even when stutterers were not 
Approaching a moment of stuttering. (French summary) 
(29 ref)—Journal summary. 


the stutterers showed a left 
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11978. Assal, G. & Müller, C. (U Lausanne, Switzer: 
land) [Delirious manifestations of long duration Hie 
ing traumatic and tumorous injuries of the le 
nervous system.] (Fren) Schweizer Arc fir Маго, 

eurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, » еи 
115-121.—Examined the clinieil records of 244 p 
with post-brain-damage traumas and 124 patients wi 
brain tumors to investigate the 
delirious-psychotic manifestations: 
case histories are described and discussed.. ted as 
is seen e different from schizophrenia Ше EET ER 
a psychotic reaction of сотрепѕаЧот, . 
eed by the severely limited possibilities poe 

ion 

й Апке U 

11979. Baker, Susan W. & A: (Stale 
New "York, Medical School, Buffalo) Prenatal — 
intelligence, and cognitive sex differences. & L. 0. 
Friedman, R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & 1. ^ 


Stern (Eds), Sex differences in behavior. New York, NY: | 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. B" 
11980. Basso, A.; Bisiach, E. & Faglioni, P.(U Milan, — | 
Ctr of adi pape , Italy) The Mueller-Lyer illusion — 
in ка brain damage. Cortex, _ 
1974(Mar), Vol 10(1), 26-35.—Assessed linear length a 
discrimination and susceptibility to the Müller-Lyer | 
illusion in normals and unilateral brain | 
tients, Right brain-damaged patients with visual field —' 
defects were found impaired in linear length discrimina- | 
tion. Left brain-damaged patients showed a reduced — | 
susceptibility to the illusion, Corrections in the Müller- — | 


comprehension were not сыла These findings аге Е 
е theory that hemispheric — | 


minimum brain dysfunction MED terms of | 
ent of ego function, a t | 
ation e other childhood disordert. MBD child is. _ 
described as mildly suo in the areas of autonomous — 
function, itive focusing, с 
whereas шна skills, reality testing, and synthetic 
function are normal. The disorder ma 
wh ptus A rate apeutic regimens 
hich also suggests an approp tic S a 
upto which concentrates on areas of deficiency.—E. — | 


i 11982. Becker, Sheila. (Montreal Oral School forte — 
Deaf, Quebec, Canada) The of deaf and _ 
hearing children on à 

7609), 531-545.—Adapted а _ 
Review, 1974(Dec), Vol 76(9) qe mire ig 


nonverbal concept 
ith 42 deaf and 48 hearing children of 
Goodnow for use wi! i Ech age, but 


tended to apply sophisticated but inappropriate strate- 
jes. Resul de some support for J. Piaget's - 
es. Results may PO lation between language and 


on the infectious 

pont ай of Selected Documents іп Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 157. E —: m 
ical. i Research, Chandigarh, 1 
Medical serus & — у 
Mental Retardation, 1974(Jul), Vol 70), 96-102. OMNE 
tosemia is a metabolic disorder involving a deficiency D. 
lactose-]-phosphate uridyl transferase and 
i ible for the patient to assim! |, 
"adu it is manifested а n by li 
jaundice, failure to gain wei depen Eni. 

et of atta, and/or other nutrient which. 

i galactose, is substituted for milk in early infancy, 
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_ intelligence сап in many cases develop normally.—J. Н. 
Pflaum. 

11985. Diehl, L. W. (Freien U, Psychiatrische Klinik, 
Berlin, W Germany) [Psychopathological syndromes in 
epilepsy.) (Germ) Psychiatrica Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(2), 

| 75-83.—Systematic presentation of psychopathological 
syndromes in epilepsy indicates that the preoccupation 
with these phenomena is important to clarify essential 
ы problems in general psychiatry. Although there is a 
division into reversible and irreversible psychopathologi- 
cal syndromes, the different complexes of symptoms can 
nevertheless overlap. There is no nosologic specificity of 
psychopathological phenomena in epilepsy, which corre- 
Sponds to general psychiatric experience. The division 
resented is to be understood as a coordinate system. 
. The current state of development of pathological 
cerebral dysfunctions in a epileptic person is thus to be 
recorded in its course on the strength of psychopatholog- 
ical effects. (21 ref)—English abstract. 

11986. Ehrhardt, Anke A. & Baker, Susan W. (State U 
New York, Medical School, Buffalo) Fetal androgens, 
human central nervous system differentiation, and 
behavior sex differences. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. 
Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex 
differences in behavior. New York, NY: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. xvi, 495 p. 

11987. Ellingson, Robert J.; Dutch, Stephen J. & 
Mclntire, Matilda S. (U Nebraska, Medical Ctr, Omaha) 
EEG's of prematures: 3-8 year follow-up study. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1974(Nov), Vol 7(6), 529-538.—A 
classification of apparently normal neonatal EEGs into 4 
classes (A-D) on the basis of progressive maturity was 
devised and applied to 273 ÉEGs of 117 a parently 
normal newborns recorded between 24 m 50 wks 
conceptional age (CA). Both the order in which the 4 
classes of EEGs occurred for Ss upon whom more than 1 

EEG was obtained, and the distributions of the ages over 

. Which the 4 classes were observed confirm that the 
М Classes represented a maturational sequence of EEG 
- pattern changes. Of the 81 origi 
+ underwent Ку neve clinical evaluation between 3 
and 8 yrs. Resi 

the routine EE 


by 

, 1975(Jan), Vol 

of a 20-yr-old male 

Playing Chess or cards or 

loing complex mathe- 

: g certain parts of th 

ae were 1 
ST. mia of i i 

т type. Evoked seduce ої ће Atypical spike 

visual, tactile, or audi 
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complex decision making in a sequential fashion and an 
element of stress or concern regarding the outcome of 
the decision making. Stimulus was usually nonverbal, 3 
major factors—decision complexity, sequential factor, 
and related stress or concern—may have some reciprocal 
relationships.—Journal abstract. 

11989. Froese, Arthur; Hackett, Thomas P.; Cassem, 
Ned H. & Silverberg, Elizabeth L. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp, Boston) Trajectories of anxiety and 
depression in denying and nondenying acute myocardial 
infarction patients during hospitalization. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(6), 413-420. 
—Out of 36 acute myocardial infarction patients (9 
female, 27 male), 17 were classified as deniers and 19 as 
nondeniers; all were scored for anxiety, depression, and 
denial at 6 intervals (Days 1-2, 3-4, 5-7, 8-10, 11-14, 
and 15-25) during their hospital stay. Anxiety scores, 
high for both groups on the Ist 2 days, declined more 
rapidly for deniers. The latter were rated significantly 
less anxious by Days 3-4, while the nondeniers’ level of 
anxiety remained elevated until Days 5-7. Depression 
Scores dropped for deniers on Days 5-7; nondeniers 
showed no such change. Denial scores dropped signifi- 
cantly in both groups but occurred sooner for nondeniers 
(Days 8-10) than for deniers (Days 11-14). The decline 
of denial followed a fall in anxiety scores; however, 
denial continued to operate after this fall 3 times longer 
for the denier.—W. G. Shipman. 

11990. Gallart vila, José M. (U Barcelona, 
Spain) [Psychological aspects of children suffering from 
cerebral palsy: Spastic and/or nonspastic.] (Span) 
Anuario de Psicologia, 1973, No 8, 53-71.— Presents © 
psychological analysis of 600 children with cerebral 
palsy, patients at a rehabilitation center (mean 
IQ = 60). Many psychometric and psychoaffective tests 
were administered. Analysis of results revealed no 
significant differences between spastic and nonspastic В. 
Therefore results did not support the findings of J. F. 
Garret and others that spastic Ss have experien 
greater anxiety than normal Ss and that athetoid Ss haye 
a greater need of affection and less tolerance U 
frustration than the normal population. (23 ref)—Englis 


11991. Herbert et al. (VA Hosp, St Louis 
MO) Correlation of diastolic blood pressure and signs 
of cognitive dysfunction in essential hypertension. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(1 » 
571-57. Studied the relationship between the degree 
of diastolic hypertension and frequency of errors табе 
on a psychological test sensitive to cognitive dysfunction 
in a sample of 14 male essential hypertensives. 3 white 
and 11 Back Ss were recruited from the St. Lows 
Veterans Administration Hospital Outpatient Clinic 
Their mean age was 47.6 yrs and their mean education? 
level 9.3 yrs. None had been previously diagnosed d 
treated for hypertension. Both a subtest of the Halstead 
Reitan Neuropsychological Test Battery for Adults and 
the WAIS were administered. While the correlation 
between degree of systolic hypertension and test sO 
was not significant, the correlation between 2510/1 
hypertension and test score was significant. It 1 
concluded that these findings support the concept tha 
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hypertension has neuropsychological as well as cardio- 
vascular consequences.—R. S. Albin. 

11992. Gordon, Н. W. (Technion-Israel Inst of 
Technology, Haifa) Comparison of ipsilateral and 
contralateral auditory pathways in callosum-sectioned 
patients by use of a response-time technique. Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 9-18.—6 epileptic patients 
with complete forebrain commissurotomy were used in a 
vocal response time test to contrast ipsilateral and 
contralateral auditory pathways. Callosal bisection and 
use of verbal stimuli and responses ensured exclusive use 
of the left hemisphere. Consequently, scores for the right 
and left ears reflected performance by contralateral and 
ipsilateral pathways, respectively. Simple words were 
repeated faster, but no more accurately, when presented 
to the right ear than to the left. Control Ss, including 2 
partial commissurotomy patients, 5 normal Ss, and 2 
epileptics, showed no ear differences. Nor were there 
differences on other control tests given to complete 
commissurotomy $s. Possible sources for the difference 
between the ipsilateral and contralateral pathways are 
discussed. (French & German summaries) (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11993. Grissom, Julie J.; Weiner, Barbara J. & 
Weiner, Elliot A. (Oklahoma State U) ! 
correlates of cancer. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 113.—Administered 
the Recent Life Changes Questionnaire and the Tennes- 
see Self-Concept Scale to 30 male lung cancer patients, 
30 male emphysema patients, and 30 male well controls. 
Data suggest that there are definite indications of 
distinctive personality characteristics possessed by peo- 
ple who have cancer, which may have been characteristic 
of those people before their illness. 

11994, Gustafson, Lars & Risberg, Jarl. (U Lund 
Hosp, Sweden) Regional cerebral blood flow related to 
psychiatric symptoms in dementia with onse 
presenile period. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, 
Vol 50(5), 516-538. — Measured regional cerebral blood 
flow (RCBF) by the intra-arterial "Xenon injection 
technique in 8 regions of the dominant hemisphere in - 
40-65 yr old patients with presenile dementia, Psychia- 
trist ratings on 67 symptoms were factor and 
the 14 factors obtained were correlated to the RCBF 
variables. 3 factors containing symptoms of pronounced 
mental deterioration (e.g, amnesia, apraxia, agraphia, 
and aphasia) showed the largest negative correlations p 
RCBF, suggesting that the most demented Ss ЖП 
reduced oxygen metabolism and atrophic eor 
changes in these regions. Symptoms of affective or О 
changes of personality in organic dementia dent 
in Ss with a relatively better preserved cerebral circ an 
tion. Ss with paranoid symptoms had a high grey та ith 
blood flow, especially frontally in combination Ti 
кезен flow in the posterior temporal терот Ыы 
concluded that the RCBF technique can. 
measure quantitatively general Or Te onal wee 
dysfunction underlying various forms of dementia. (^ Р 
ref) —Journal abstract. 


11995. Harley, Randall & Spollen, John. ("orcs 
> {һе їйу апа 
Peabody Coll for Teachers) А study of еве 


validity of the Visual Efficiency Scale i 
Children. Education of the Visually Handicapped, 
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1973(Dec), Vol 5(4), 110-114.—The Visual Efficiency — 
Scale (VES), designed to assess visual discrimination of 
low-vision children, has 48 visual discrimination items 
pues in 4 subtests. It was administered to 78 6-8 yr _ 
old low-vision children in residential schools. Results 
indicate that the VES has both content validity and 
internal oe. Item analysis shows that most of 
the test items sufficiently discriminated between high - 
and low scorers. Some items were inappropriately placed 
according to efficiency rating. Results agreed with those _ 
of a previous study with preschool normally-seeing - 
children —С. L. Nicholson. 

11996. Hemsley, David. (Inst of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Relationship between two tests of visual 
retention. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 
39(3), 1132-1134.—Conducted а retrospective investiga- — 
tion of the relationship between the Revised Visual 
Retention Test (Administration A) and the Rey-Osterri- _ 
eth test, used s the assessment of brain 


woran 


ae Lo 
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dependent on the cut-off points chosen. Results indicate 
once again the difficulties inherent in the unitary concept — 
of brain e.— Journal О (те ВЕ: 
1997. mann, S. О. (Freie n, Psychia- 
: so-called 


i Klinik II, W German Reversion of a 
юн after implantation of a pacemaker: 


“fai Jood pressure 230/: ) 
heart, failure (М bis and ШШ, atrioventri- 


i ing back about 2 mo. Neither — 
sien nded to phar- 
After development ч сор E 
ansitory spontaneous increases OF pi rate 
dires ited with 58 ial remission of psychopatho- 
logical symptoms. Implantation of a ра er resul 
in 160/80 | flood ressure, 74 pulse rate, and complete _ 
reversion of delusions, with persistence of a mild огло 
brain syndrome. 2 possible mechanisms for m 10518 
associated with heart disease are suggested: (a) Up to аде _ 
55-60 with presumably only minimal arteriosclerotic _ 
changes, Severe cardiac decompensation may lead о 
“absolute” insufficiency of cerebral blood flow; in. 
tients that. survive, the psychosis may be te di 
“cardiogenic.” (b) After age 55-60 and with signs of 
arteriosclerotic changes, severe cardiac decomp i 
may lead to “relative” insufficiency of cerebri х 
flow, and the appropriate label may be "symptomatic 
circulatory yychosis." (33 ref}. Rue 


11998. Holland, Audrey L. & 


i Effects of a program 
ine comprehension skills to aphasics. 


macologic treatments. 


the token test and admini 
damaged adult aphasic pie. 
failed the token test nec 
program and how ra iy 

1 ided he did no! e 
рше program. Improvement and errors i 
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were analyzed to evaluate this training. 


the 
а Mildly or mild to moderately impaired Ss showed 


significant € while moderately and severely 
handicapped Ss did not. This training, however, did not 
generalize to other “direction-following” tasks for any 
group of Ss. Within the , generalization items 
were the most difficult for all aphasics. Neither impatient 
уз outpatient status nor frequency of training sessions 
were significantly related to success with this program. 
The only overlap between groups which emerged in this 
study involved the youngest S (24 yrs old), whose aphasia 
was the result of a recent traumatic injury.—Journal 
abstract. 

11999. Jerger, Susan & Jerger, James. (Methodist 
Hosp, Texas Medical Ctr, Houston) Extra- and intra- 
аг brain stem aud disorders. Audiology, 
1975(Mar-Apr), Vol 14(2), 93-117.—Compared auditory 
test results in 28 patients with extra-axial, 11 patients 
with intra-axial, and 6 patients with combined extra- and 
intra-axial brain stem disorders. Ss with extra-axial 
lesions usually demonstrated sensitivity loss, marked 
adaptation on Békésy audiometry, impairment in maxi- 
mum Coa correct in performance on monosyllabic 
word lists (PBmax) and auditory symptoms on the ear 
ipsilateral to the radiographic abnormality. Ss with intra- 
axial brain stem lesions usually show slight, if any, 
Sensitivity loss, normal Békésy audiograms, relativeh 
good PBmax scores, and auditory symptoms on boi 
ears or on the ear contralateral to the radiographic 
disorder. In Ss with combined extra- and intra-axial 
‘disorders, auditory findings varied in relation to the 
extent of extra-axial involvement. (French summary) (41 


 ref)—Journal abstract. 
.. 12000. Johns, M. W. (Monash U, Melbourne, Vic, 
Australia) Stress and coronary heart disease. In A. T. 


Welford (Ed), Man under stress. New York, NY: Joh 
| Ry A Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. : 
А p John R. & King, Audrey J. (Ontario 
Inst for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) ntl 
ty of cognitive functions in ach hemiplegic 
‘children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 
and 7 right-hemiplegic 6-9 yr 


> 12 .—7 left- 
ES en were compared with 7 physi о 
children on the WISC iad Reitan-Indiana Мама 
‘Test Battery. Although the brain-injured Ss were 
achieving satisfactorily in school and no differences were 
found among the 3 groups on the Wide 
Achievement Test, the left hemi; legics were poorer than 
the normals in visuo-perceptual ormance, and the 


that even in educationally 


vanced children, со; tion for early, asymmetri- 
damage is not plete. Méchenendeton are 
assessment of letrical itive 


ifferential instructional Procedures. (27 ref) 


Korten, J. J. (Neurologi 
ae 
brief literature 
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graphical data on each of 7 males and | female with 
essential tremor and describes differences and similari- 
ties between these patients and patients with paralysis 
agitans. (32 ref) 

ч 12003. Ambrose J. Homosexuality and venereal 
disease. In J. A. Loraine, Understanding homosexuality: 
Its biological and logical bases. New York, NY: 
American Elsevier, 1974. 217 p. 

12004. King, Audrey J. (Ontario Inst for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Recreation as one of the 
needs of the ly disabled. Journal of Leisurability, 
1974(Apr), Vol 1(2), 21-28.— Describes the obstacles to 
social interaction faced by handicapped individuals (e.g., 
environmental barriers, transportation, and social stig- 
ma). Recreation is suggested as an area in which these 
obstacles could be overcome, permitting the disabled to 

feelings of self-worth and social skills. 

1 р Robert F.; Garrity, Thomas Е. & Gelein, 
Janet. (U Rochester, Medical School) Emotional adjust- 
ment and catecholamine excretion during early recovery 
from myocardial infarction, Journal о, Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 18(6), 425-4. 5.—Studied 38 
patients hospitalized for acute myocardial infarction in a 
cardiac care unit, using nurses’ behavioral ratings, 
interviews, and bedside observations during the Ist 5 
days after admission. Urinary epinephrine (E) and 
norepinephrine were measured for the same days from 8- 
hr collections corresponding to the period of behavioral 
observation. Ss with no adjustment during the study had 
significantly higher E excretion during the Ist day of 

italization and on а repression-expression dimen- 
sion. Rating periods characterized by high expression 
were associated with lower E excretion than periods 
characterized by high repression. (35 ref)—W. б. 
Shi 


12006. Levine, Edna S. & Wagner, Edwin E. (New 
York U) Personality patterns of deaf persons: An 

based on research with the Hand Test. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec) Vol 393), 
1167-1236.—Attempts to breech the ea ш 
of the “deaf personality" and to approach the study 2 
the deaf with an instrument—the Hand Test—no 
reviously used in the creation of that stereotype. 
Psychological research, measures used, and рор 
encountered in assessing the effects on personality 0 
early severe deafness are reviewed, and шел uri 
i and su; development, mental func 
andl the role “еей Шык of human со 
cation in the growth of the deaf personality are outlin a 
A description of the Hand Test and an investigation © 
its use in a study with 4 groups of deaf adults comprising 
3 sharply divergent levels of linguistic compel 
(exceptional, marginal or illiterate, and average of typi z 
high school) are detailed. Statistical findings and n 
interpretations of the data from this study show that ad 
of 24 Hand Test variables significantly discriminat 
among the 4 deaf groups. Protocols for administering, 
interpreting, and using the Hand Test for we 
assessment are described. It is provisionally conclu 
that, subject to further research and validation, the Han 
Test is a useful diagnostic instrument, easily integrae 
into a battery of psychological tests for evaluating 
individual deaf person. (4 p ref)—B. McLean. 
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12007. Litman, Theodor J. (U Minnesota, School of 
Public Health) The family as a basic unit in health and 
medical care: A social-behavioral overview. Social 
Science & Medicine 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9-10), 495-519. 
“Reviews the literature on the role of the family in 
physical illness. It is suggested that future research 
efforts be directed at (a) developing a more reliable and 
valid measure of family interaction; (b) determining the 
impact of illness on the family; (c) investigating fami 

adaptation, adjustment, and response to illness; and (d) 
exploring home treatment M. E. Pounsel. 


Coll) Monaural and binaural speech perception through 
12008, Lucas, Richard A. (VA Hosp, Durham, NGA hearing aids under noise and р Prd: 
comparative study of measures of general anxiety hearing-impaired fournal Mass & 
death anxiety among three medical groups including ol 17(4), 724-739.—Stud- 
patient and wife. Omega Journal of Death & Dying, t normal and 5 hearing: 
1974(Fal), Vol 5(3), 233-243.—A problem not yet students in treated room 
extensively researched among hemodialysis patients and 
their families concerns matters of dying and death. This 
paper presents a comparative study of general and death 
anxiety among 3 different groups of 20 physi 
males (center and home hemodialysis patients and 
surgery patients) and their wives. The M PI, the State- 
Trait Anxiety Inventory, and Templer's Death i 
Scale were administered to all Ss. In addition, а dea 
questionnaire was used in a structured interview setting 
with dialysis patients and their spouses m their homes. 
Results show that (a) there were no significant differ- 
ences between groups in death anxiety; (b) for b 
hemodialysis groups, wives had higher death anxiety 
than their husbands; and (c) for all Ss, death anxiety was 
no higher than that of previous normative sampiss, 
Results indicate that serious physical illness does not 
necessarily lead to heightened death anxiety. (19 ref) 
prol abstract. 
. 12009. Mahapatra, S. B. (U Leeds, En land) Psychiat- 
ric and psychosomatic illness in the deal. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 450-451,—Studied the 
Prevalence of psychiatric and psychosomatic diseases in 
Patients who had become deaf from otosclerosis in 
adolescence or in adult life. Assessment of 40 control Ss 
With a hearing loss of 40 db or more in 1 ear and of 49 
deaf patients with bilateral hearing loss of 40 db or more, 
using the Cornell Index N2 Questionnaire and psychiat- 
ric interview, showed a significantly higher prevalence of 
Psychiatric illness among the deaf. Among the ] 
oe illness was found to be the predominant type 
beta chiatric illness. No significant difference eme 
cen deaf and control Ss with respect to psychoso- 
D illness.—Journal summary. 
ү,12010. Meyer-Bahlburg, Heino F. et al. (State U New 
iet » Medical School, Buffalo) Crypt ism develop- 
pent of gender identity, and sex behavior. In R. С. 
eae R. M. Richart, R. L. Vande Wiele & L- О. 
lon ae Sex differences in behavior. New York, №: 
120 ley & Sons, 1974. xvi, oe ork. 
Me 2011. Meyer-Bahlburg, Heino F. (State Р New York, 
mecal School, Buffalo) Aggression, androgens, and 
RL t syndrome. In R. C. Friedman, R. M. Richart 
behavio ande Wiele & L. O. Stern (Eds), Sex diferencat т 
495 r. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 


12012. Monts Linda. (MRC 
Cli - Montagu, J. D. & Swarbrick, . 
linical Psychiatry Unit, Graylingwell Hosp. Chichester, 


E. 


ye БЕР BA CoL T 


5's norms. 
ot ihe standard 


| 1972, No 5, 18-23.—Studied the ability of 31 deaf boys 
_ 11-15 yrs old to detect differences between 2 mere d 
- complex illustrations. For 12 pairs of illustrations bot! 
| cards were presented simultaneously; for 12 other pairs, 
- the Ist and 2nd cards were presented successively. The 
| Ss’ performance on these tasks was compared to that of 
| 11—15 yr old hearing Ss in a study by A. Pieron. While 
_ deaf and hearing Ss did equally well under conditions of 
- simultaneous сеза deaf Ss did less well when the 
- Stimuli were shown successively. Results are interpreted 
_ as indicating that the deaf do not experience a compen- 
Satory increase in the quality of their visual perception. 
The deaf Ss’ difficulty with successive discrimination is 
- explained by the presence in this task of a memory 
~ factor. Several theories about why the deaf might show a 
memory deficit are discussed.—E. C. Koffman. 
— _ 12016. Perenin, M. T. & Jeannerod, M. (INSERM, 
‘Lab de Neuropsychologie expérimentale, Bron, France) 
Residual vision in a G ind hemiphields. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1975(Jan), Vol 13(1), 1-7.— Tested residual 
- visual ability in perimetrically blind regions of the visual 
field in 8 adult patients (6 with postgeniculate and 2 with 
pregeniculate lesions) by using patterned afterimages. 
None of the Ss experienced an afterimage, nor could 
_ they detect the shape of the pattern when flashed within 
their scotoma. Postgeniculate lesioned Ss, however, were 
- able to point the finger at the origin of the flashes with 
good accuracy, although those wi pregeniculate lesions 
— could not. (French & German summaries) (22 ref) 
-Journal abstract. 
12017. Póppel, Ernst & Shattuck, Stefanie R. (Max 
. Planck Inst for Psychiatry, Munich, W Germany) 
E Reading in patients with brain wounds involving the 
- central visual pathways. Cortex, 1974(Mar), Vol 10(1), 
: 84-88.—Investigated the reading ability of 22 patients 
.. With penetrating head injury. In 12 Ss the injury had 
_ affected the central visual pathways, producing visual 
_ field defects; the remaining 10 had suffered lesions in 
more anterior pas of the brain not involving visual 
functions, and these Ss were used as a control group. The 
task was to read aloud 56 short sentences, presented not 
only in the usual format from left to tight, but also in 7 
other directions, around the clock. Although none of the 
patients with visual field defects complained of reading 
lifficulties in daily life, their reading times for sentences 
presented in this fashion were twice as long as those of 
E the control group. Reading time was not affected by the 


_ presence of a blind area in th i irection.—. 
"m е reading direction.—R. 


.. 12018. Pritchard, Michael, (London Hosp Medical 
Coll, England) Meaning of illness and tients? re- 


sponse to long term haemodialysis. Journal of Psychoso- 


Tesponse to illness (accounting f. - 
total variance). These ranged from chálleng D d 
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will relate to supposed determinants and outcome of 
illness.—W. G. Shipman. 

12019. Quarrington, Bruce & Solomon, Barbara, (York 
U, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A current study of the 
social maturity of deaf students. Canadian Journal o 
Behavioural Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 70-77.—Ad- 
ministered the Vineland Social Maturity Scale to 
profoundly and prelingually deaf 5-16 yr olds. 40 Ss 
attended day school and 75 were in residential programs 
with frequent or rare home visits. In institutionalized Ss, 
the social maturity quotients derived from residential 
informants were significantly lower than those obtained 
from parental informants and were not significantly 
correlated. Social maturity quotients derived from 
parental interviews were found to be related to type of 
educational program and to be lowest for children in 
residential programs who visited their homes infrequent- 
ly. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

12020. , S. P.; Wilbur, R. B. & Montanelli, D. 
S. (U Illinois, Inst for Research on Exceptional Child- 
ren) formation in tho language of deaf 
Students. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 695 713.422 10-18 yr old deaf 
students and 60 hearing 3rd, 4th, and Sth graders 
responded to and judged the grammaticality of yes-no 
questions, wh-questions, and tag questions. Results 
indicate improvement with increasing age for deaf Ss. 
Even the youngest hearing Ss consistently obtained 
higher scores than most of the deaf. Yes-no questions 
were easier to comprehend and judge the grammaticality 
of than were wh-questions, which, in turn, were easier 
than tag questions. The acceptability of question 
variants, such as “Who did the boy hit the girl? 
(copying) is also reported.—Journal abstract. 

Boe Serachn-Delly, Ann B. & Love, Russell J. 
(Vanderbilt U, Medical School, Div of Hearing & 
Speech Sciences) Underlying grammatical rule structure 
in the deaf. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 689-698.—Conducted a study 
using A. B. Sarachan's (1971) measure for assessing 
underlying language structure in the deaf. The me 
bound organization of the syntactic subcomponent d 
deep structure was investigated in 42 15-19 yr ol 
congenitally deaf students with no known formal ve 
language stimulation prior to entering school and with 
15-18 yr old normal-hearing high school students. 
Evidence suggests that deep structural differences in 
syntactic rules exist between congenitally deaf am 
hearing individuals. The evidence is interpreted E. 
suggesting that these differences exist regardless of 5 3 
method used in school to teach the deaf language, whe! 
the benefits derived from formal preschool language 
exposure are denied them. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12022. Marie-Jeanne & Mertens, Charles. (0 
Louvain, Ctr d'Etudes psycho-médico-sociales, Be 

! and bioclinical CHD risk factors: Quam 
tative between , normal and thin 
Subjects. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Рес), 
Vol 18(6, 403-411.—То clarify the etiological tos 
played by obesity in coronary heart disease, 1,694 men. E 

282 groups (over and under 45) and 3 weight categor 
(thin, normal, and obese) were given the Anxiety and ү 
Depression Self-Rating Scales of the Institute fo 


uires 
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Personality and Ability Testing. They were then com- 
pared on a number of bioclinical variables. Obese Ss, 
both under and over 45, exhibited higher bioclinical 
risks, but lower anxiety and depression, than normal and 
thin Ss. It is suggested that anxiety, depression, and their 
style of expression are key elements in the relationship 
between relative weight and proneness to coronary heart 
disease. (37 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

12023. Sher, Abigail B. (Michigan State U) Factor- 
defined abilities in patients with unilateral brain 
lesions. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 101.—Administered a battery of 4 
tests adapted from the structure of intellect model of 
differential abilities to 72 adults with right and left 
cerebral lesions and normals. Findings show that both 
brain-damaged groups exhibited slower response times 
than normals and that there was a relation between locus 
of the lesion and performance. However, results do not 
sufficiently demonstrate the advantage of factor-defined 
ability tests over tests of global intelligence and question 
the validity of these factor-defined tests in that they do 
not distinguish behaviors that are factorially distinct in 
normal populations, 

12024. Sher, Annabelle E. & Owens, Elmer. (U 
California, Medical Ctr, San Francisco) Consonant 
confusions associated with hearing loss above 2000 Hz. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vo 
17(4), 669-681.—Presented a 100-item test for the 
identification of phonemes to 2 groups of listeners: 35 
adult patients with normal hearing up to 2,000 Hz 
accompanied by a high-tone loss and 28 adults with 
normal hearing who heard the speech stimuli presented 
through a low-pass filter with a cutoff at 2,040 Hz. There 
were no significant differences between the 2 groups m 
overall scores, in probabilities of error for individual 
phonemes, or in the kinds of error substitutions made. 
Findings show that (a) the overall scores indicat 
difficulty in phonemic identification and (b) the pho- 
nemes substituted for the stimulus phonemes 1n ur 
initial position were the same in manner of articulation 
as the stimulus phoneme, and typically only 1 confusion 
occurred per stimulus phoneme. The ph 
tuted for the stimulus phonemes 1n the 
were not necessarily the same in manner 0 
as the stimulus phoneme, and more th 
generally occurred for each stimulus phoneme. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

ouaa ease, p Ране М. Ө ЭО 
(Hebrew U, Hadassah Medical School, Jerus EA 
Israel) Sources of electrocochleographic 7 
studied in patients with brain damage Electroencepha 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1914(Dec), pt 
37(6), 663-669. Attempted to find соорот E e. 
dence for the brain-stem origin of the Pod human 


s vertex 
corded from the ear lobe and iectrocochleo- 
idence in patients with 


and animal (cat) Ss. A comparison of 

graphic responses with clinical evi i 
various ae of brain-stem tumors confirm the т з 
of brain-stem lesions and show. that mes d that 
represents the response of the auditory Печ nuclei 
the later 4 waves are generated in the auditory пос. 
(French summary) (16 ref) 
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12026. Spence, Michelle & Feth, Lawrence L. (U 
Southern Mississippi) Effects of off-frequency detection 
in brief-tone audiometry. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 576-588.—Cites studies 
of auditory temporal integration by pathological ears 
which have used listeners with an abrupt и requency - 
hearing loss. While this configuration may lend itself to 
use of the listener as his own control, it presents the 
opportunity for detection of the low-frequency energy of 
the brief-tone bursts. The present study assessed the role 
of low-frequency energy in the determination of brief- 
tone thresholds of 6 adult male listeners with abrupt 


high-frequency losses due to cochlear pathology. 6 
normal-hearing adult males also served as Ss. Low- - 
frequency energy was reduced to subthreshold levels Бу 


ing the brief tones through a filter system which had | 
a sharp high-pass characteristic. For both normal and \ 
impaired Ss, no significant differences in threshold were — 
found between filtered and unfiltered brief tones. Itis 
concluded that, although the opportunity for off-fre= - 
quency detection was present, the abnormal temporal - 
integration functions could not be attributed to stimulus 
artifact.—Journal abstract. D 
12027. Stendig-Lindberg, G. (Karolinska Inst, Stock- | 
holm, Sweden) iain alcohol ў 
pathies. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 505), 
465-480.—Examined serum magnesium concentrations 
in patients with acute delirium tremens and jeg with 
a diagnosis of alcohol encephalopathy ( E). Results 
indicate that a combination of hypomagnesemia with 
delirium-predelirium tremens is of etio logical signifi- 
cance for the occurrence Mee which develops аз a 
lelirium tremens. 
sA proe pud M. & MacNeilage, Peter F. 


(U Texas, pep Hemispheric specializati 


jon for 
ion in stutterers. Neuropsycholo- | 


а . : 
i , Vol 13(1), 19-26,—Tested 25 right-hand: | 

ARN IREA de yr old stutterers on presum: 
ispheric pee cnn ut песо 

і ursuit auditory tracking) іп Ёхр an 

orton (dichotic listening) in Exp 11. 19 of the | 
original sample plus one additional S served in Exp T. 
m ies of normal Ss have revealed a significant 


vantage (REA) for tracking with a speech 


ificant REA, similar to that of normal 
пее in dichotic listening. Results are considered to 
ifferentiate this population of stutterers from normals in 
terms of hemispheric specialization for speech P 
duction but not for speech percep (Frenc! 
German summaries) (29 ref}—Journal abstract. an 
12029. Tonkin, Roger 5,; Robi ji^ А 
Kinnis, Claire. (U British не Nanos n 
study of kinderga in three 
А н Ан . Health Services Reports 
1973(Dec), Vol 88(10), 947-955.—Surveyed 219 kinder 
i and their families in 3 socioeconomik 
ining a wide variety 0 


iti i ning à 
ш abor Methods include 


en 
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Ж 


= 


children 
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more frequent —5. Ohwaki. 
and ears, and poorer school 
their counterparts in 
—Journal summary. 

ih minimal TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 
Tijdschrift voor de 
4(Nov), Vol 29(8), 


logical examina- EL = : 

$ ; Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), Vol 23(1), 
n зеен on phys p 48-58.—Compared the treatment of migraine by hypno- 
lining situations, unstructured behavior patterns, 8159 and Duis ic with the treatment of migraine by 
Stlessness, inferior ability to differentiate among : A 
itterns of emotionalized behavior, difficulties in atten- MR paient was gm рот oer рор ae 
bility, overreacting, and low р Apnd 


atient is characterized by a pendent evaluation of 1 yr of continuous care. Criteria of. 


tion usually fails to indicate an 
gical disorders. Symptoms 


play therapy, operant 
creative group therapy, 
and pharmacological 


died cranial nerve 12034. 


ression could be dem 
2032. Yoshino, 
[A study of 
evelopmental study by multiplicati 
вра) Japanese Journal ој 
ОЇ 12(1), 33-42.—108 deaf childr 


ponse, which occurred at CA 6% 


for kindergarten showed distinct differences from fami- and 7 in deaf children. In. concept formation, deaf 
es of late registrants and Indians. Late registrants and children seemed to depend on perceptual elements 
dians were more likely to come from a family longer than кн чишеп; who acquire а symbolic 
_ experiencing social and economic hardship. Such child- system through ver 
теп had more severe dental disease, 
"infection of skin, tonsils, 
- attendance and perform 
the rest of British Columbia. 
12030. van der Linden, E. [Children wi 
in dysfunction.] (Duth) Nederlands 
"Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 197. 2 : т 
601-630. Presents the “symptoms of minimal brain (Guy's Het Medical School London, England) Mi- 
damage (MBD) among children. Neurol 


functioning. (English summary) 


12033. Anderson, J. A.; Basker, M. A. & Dalton, R. 


graine and hypnotherapy. International Journal of 


the drug prochlorperazine (Stemetil). Random allocation 


improvement were the number of attacks/month, num- 
ber who had Grade 4 attacks, and complete remission. 
Results show that the number of attacks and the number 
who suffered blinding attacks were significantly lower 
for the group receiving hypnotherapy than for the group 
receiving prochlorperazine. For the group on hypnother- 
apy, these 2 measures were significantly lower when on 
amici than when on previous treatment. Pro- 
chlorperazine seemed about as effective as previous 
treatment. 10 out of 23 patients on hypnotherapy 
achieved complete remission during the last 3 mo of the 
trial, compared to only 3 out of 24 оп prochlorperazine. 


It is concluded that further trials of hypnotherapy are 
оше саев pommia, justified against some other treatment not solely associat- 
tia. Acta {ЛАЛ Бел бы че еды ed with the ingestion of tablets. (German, French, & 


Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. БЕ, 
René [Paradoxes in psychiatry: 


i i its institutions. ] 
79 yrs). The stu dysincluded a Books that challenge psychiatry and its institu 


(Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Jan), Vol 37( 1), 
5-40.—Compares psychiatry with anti-psychiatry, the 
new doctrine which seeks to have the mentally ill live in 
the social order at any cost; in fact it denies the reality of 
the entire concept of “mental illness.” Psychiatry, despite 
its difficulties, is still the most promising way to unify 


А 3 mental and bodily functioning; anti- sychiatry borders 
nO in the disease and op science fiction, (21 ref) s 4 
| ect ЧЕ peris 12035. Barte, H. (Psychiatric Hosp, Bonneval 
mil ч Ree ү n 
2 Mud Н СКЕ d das France) [Anti-psychiatry: Political discourse.] (Frei 


Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Jan), Vol 37(1) 41-48. 


М l abstract. —Contends that the motives and orientation of t 
iatry are politi ientifi ims 
deaf children: The Psychiatry а litical, not scientific. It clai 


psychiatry’s purpose in locking up the insane is merely to 


ў r. Its 
Education, 1 94n}. protect the interests of the established orde: 


Popularity comes not from successful treatment of 
patients but from its position of denial and its capacity to 
provoke. 

12036. Bennett, Clint. (Madison Coll) Speech pathol- 
ogy and the hearing impaired child. Volta Review, 
1974(Dec), Vol 76(9), 550-557. Discusses the role of the 
Speech therapist in dealing with hearing-impaired child- 
Ten, from initial assessment of language skills through 
development of training programs for home use. 

12037. Best, J. Allan. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Tailoring smoking withdrawal procedures 


1488 
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to personality and motivational differences. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
1-8.—Used concentrated cigarette smoke as an aversive 
agent in the treatment of 89 habitual cigarette smokers. 
A factorial design assessed the incremental efficacy of 3 
procedures, hypothesized to increase treatment durabili- 
ty as a function of client characteristics. The Ist, 
treatment focus, contrasted procedures considered opti- 
mal for internal vs external locus of control clients 
(measured with Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale). The 2nd, punishment, assessed an instruction to 
punish postelinic smoking with stimulus satiation condi- 
tions. The 3rd, timing of attitude — presented an 
attitude change manipulation either before or after 
behavior change. The Eysenck Personality Inventory 
and C. S. Keutzers effective cognitive dissonance 
measure were also administered. Changes in erue 
behavior were monitored over a 6-mo period. 2 of the 
treatment factors, treatment focus and timing of attitude 
change, interacted significantly with client characteristics 
in determining treatment outcome. Findings support the 
principle of tailoring therapeutic procedures to individu- 
al differences. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12038. Coleman, Sara L. & Stedman, James M. (San 
Antonio Children's Ctr, TX) Use of a peer model in 
language training in an echolalic child. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 5(3-4), 275-279.—Describes the technique used with 
a 10-yr-old female diagnosed as autistic with chronic 
schizophrenic reactions. She was trained to speak in a 
normal voice volume and acquired labeling vocabulary, 

via an imitation learning paradigm which utilized a 
peer model. Results indicate that the modeling paradigm 
facilitated both volume training and label acquisition. 
—Journal abstract. 

12039. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U, Regional Counselor Train- 
ing Program, Fishersville) Behavior modification in 
rehabilitation settings: Applied principles. Springfield. 
IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p— ents à 
collection of 11 papers aimed at helping the newly 
employed professional person explore basic concepts 0 
behavior modification that are used in rehabilitation 
work. Topics include a description of token economies, 
modeling in prevocational trainin behavioral group 
papy with ‘alcohol abusers, and self-modeling 85 à 

ehavior modification technique. 

. 12040. Deeble, J. S. (Monash U, Faculty ме 
ics & Politics, Clayton, Vic, Australia) 

approach to family health 
Vol 8(9-10), d 


concept of family in terms of constitue re 
и ^ 


. 12041. Ernst, К. (Ps 
Zürich, Switzerland) 
Schweizer Archiv fur Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 112(1), 41-48. —Repo "i f the 
developments at the Burgholzli Psychiatrie cae d 
University of Zürich. Topics include inpatient ws p 
outpatient capacity; aspects of the therapeutic comm 
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ty (e.g. open door policy, work therapy, coeducational 
activities and programs, and patient participation in 
administrative and organizational matters); postgraduate 
training; and research work.—T. Fisher. 
12042. Ey, Henri. [Anti-anti-psychiatry, or the 
of jatric science.) (Fren) Evolution — 
‹ Vol 37(1), 49-67.—Criticizes — ' 
anti-psychiatry as a purely negative ideology, much 
worse than the “psychiatric mythology" which it de- — ' 
nounces. Some of its negative theses are specified; it is 
anti-nosography, anti-institution, and anti-therapy, Con- 
structive suggestions for defending the anti-anti-psychia- 
try position are offered. 


progress 
Psychiatrique, 1972(Jan), 


12043. Fucci, Donald J.; Curtis, Ann P. & Harnack, _ 
Martha M. (Ohio U, School of Hearing & Speech _ 
Sciences) Oral vibrotactile stimulation: A method for 1 
monitoring change in lingual as a function of — 
time. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Dec), Vol 5 
4(6), 573-574.—I ibes assessment ures used to 


the change in lingual sensitivity of a 40-yr-old 


vibrotactile thresholds were d from the right, 
midline, and left sections of the anterior dorsum of the 
tongue once a week for 7 wks while the S was receiving 
5 therapy. Improvement їп —— was noted for К 

3 li sections. Implications for using oral — 
vibrotactile threshold measurements for monitoring — 
purposes are di Journal abstract. 4 | 
12044. Goodkin, Robert. (New York U, Medical Ctr, — | 


Rehabilitation Medicine) Modifying behavior: 
d techniques. In J. G. Cul & R. Е, Hardy (Eds), 
Behavior modification in rehabilitation settings: ied 
principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974, xvii, 


251 p. 
12045. 
Service, Sepulveda, CA) 
ine. 
1975(Jan), Vol 292(5), а 
f psychiatry, from the 
d ipla sd by i + French, Revolution, n 
ial Revolution, to y's critic › 
кы criticisms against psychiatry include v 
cise diagnoses, conceptual vagaries, jargon, therapeute ‘ 
impotence, and class bias. It is point out that 
involved in the practice of igitnr are not ui 
to the qr at t 
iatry has little con 
PSY disabili and retardation. Despite these o: 7 
it is suggested that psychiatry has contributed to medi ue 
practice and to the humane consciousness of society. ( | 
to 


ref}—Journal abstract. 
Medicine, 


monitor 


n 


Journal 


‚ L. The demographic 
eal М рау health. Social Science & 
1974(Sep), Vol 8(9-10), 535-5 

hic data (population censuses, 

ЖЕЕ surveys чаша evaluations. of pore 
registers, and vital statistics) relevant to the Я у of 

family health and the implications of each те 0 

D ит, Hulit, Lloyd M. & Irvin, Ruth B. (line б : 
U) Evaluation and multiple tiple st гару. роднит. 

а 055-1061.—Con- 


response paradigm 
ог Skills, 1974(Dec) Vol 393), | 


. —Analyzes the kinds of M 
595-544. Analyzes the kitho 


f 
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“ducted a study with 60 normal-hearing and speakin 
- College studenis in which the effects of evaluation an 

multiple stimulation, and changes in the natural latency 
| between stimulus and response were observed. Results 
E. indicate that evaluation improved the effectiveness of the 
- method, that multiple stimulation was more effective at 
a beginning of the learning task while single stimula- 


Ы 


tion was more effective during the final modification 
stages, and that latency tended to decrease as responses 
became more accurate. (15 ref) )—Journal abstract. 
3 12048. Jungjohann, Eugen E. [Research and 
_ treatment of various forms of mental subnormality in 
- the Soviet Union: Report on a trip to Leningrad and 
- Moscow to study child psychiatry.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 
1973(Jan), Vol 44(1), 52-53.— Describes various aspects 
of child mental health care in Moscow and Lenin rad, 
including the work of the Institute of Defecto logy, 
theoretical models under consideration, responsibilities 
‘of government ministries, diagnostic methods, dispensar- 
ES special kindergartens and schools, etc. It is estimated 
that 1% of children under 16 in Moscow are oligophren- 
1с. The findings of Ivanov and Pevzner on mental 
disability are summarized. 
- . 12049. Kiev, Ari (Ed.). (Columbia U, Coll of Physi- 
- cians & Surgeons) Magic, faith, and healing: Studies in 
- primitive psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free Press, 
_ 1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95.— This series of readings explores 
_ the beliefs, rituals, and symbols of primitive societies 
- Which are intended to heal the mentally ill. Topics 
include the Psychotherapeutic aspects of shamanism, 
_ and patterns of psychiatric care in developing African 
countries, 
. . 12050. Kiev, Ari. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & 
Surgeons) The study of folk psychiatry. In A. Kiev (Ed), 
Magic, ўа and healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry 
eA ew York, NY: Free Press, 1974, xvii, 475 p. 


i 


D. Hans O. (U Missouri) A social 
. Science basis for conceptualizing family health. Social 
cience & Medicine, 1974(Se; ), Vol 8(9-10), 521—528. 
—Discusses the implications Of the increasing prevalence 
of emerging programs in family health care and the 
М growing popularity of family medicine as an area of 
“commitment for physicians in the US. A review of the 

Е ‘ground of family medicine, and a juxtaposition of 
medical model and a construct of the family, suggest 


that the acceptance of the family as a target for health 


РС= T 
- evaluation and health care Tequires serious reassessment 


Е айо к (55 ref}—Journal abstract. 

e 052. laurel, Henri. ["Anti-psychiatry": 

Reflections on terminology and theme.] (Fren) а 
73-82.—Points out 

3 and other flaws in the neolo- 


.” 7 major themes of the doctrine 
E Ps anti-psychiatry are do and 


demystify it is emphasize: 
* May, Philip R. & van 


а Чоппа, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Trest. 
ment of schi renia: 11. A rating scale of 
design and outcome for use in literature su 
€ фе Psychiatry, 1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 


-275.—Presents a scale for assessing the degree of 
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confidence with which the findings of a particular 
treatment outcome study can be applied to the clinical 
treatment of schizophrenia. Studies are first classified 
according to experimental design into 6 categories and 
then divided by execution of the study and analysis of 
the results. Detailed descriptions of the categories are 
presented. Tests measuring interrater agreement using 
the scale are cited, indicating that it may have sufficient 
discriminating ability to be a useful instrument.—R. 
Tomasko. 

12054. McEwan, Peter J. (Feardar House, Crathie, 
Scotland) The social approach to family health studies. 
Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Sep), Vol 8(9-10), 
487-493.— Presents a psycho-sociological aprons to 
using the family as a unit in health studies, principal 
areas are covered: an examination of possible sources of 
information for a family oriented approach to the study 
of health and disease; an examination of the implications 
of recent developments in statistical methods and 
techniques; the formulation of guidelines and recom- 
mendations for the revision of standard vital and 
medical records; the discussion of various types of 
Statistical studies and Surveys required for expanding 
knowledge of the family regarding health status and 
patterns; and the identification of major gaps in 
statistical techniques and information. (54 ref)—M. E. 
Pounsel. 

12055. Miller, F. J. (U Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) The epidemiological approach to the family as 
а unit in health statistics and the measurement of 
community health. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 8(9-10), 479-482.— Discusses family health as a 
means of bringing a new dimension to measurement of 
community health and well-being. The development ofa 
series of Índices of family health "state" is suggested, 
which are susceptible to statistical treatment. } 

12056. Nielsen, Hans O. (Sct Stefan Guidance Ctr, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) [Treatment of acute behavior 
problems] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1975, Vol 12(1), 
17-22.—Presents the cases of 2 Idyr-old Ss, a girl and a 
boy, where traumatic changes in душ сой 
resulted in severe behavioral reactions. Support ап 
coordinated interest from adults was sufficient for 
improvement, and removal from the milieu was contrain- 

icated, 

12057. Per&ié, Nikola. [Social psychiatric trends in 
the psychiatric services in Yugoslavia.] (Srcr) uo 
Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(2), 69 3i 

12058. Pulver, Sydney E. & Pulver, Mitchell P. (Ins 
9f the Pennsylvania Hosp, Philadelphia) Hypnosis 3 
medical and dental practice: A survey. Internationa 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 23(1), 28-47.—Interviewed 101 professionals who 
were alumni of a course in medical and dental hypnosis. 
75% used some hypnotic technique, either formal or 
informal, in their practice. The predominant technique 
was direct and йе hypnotic symptom removal. ; 
Wide range of indications was described, the mos 
frequent of which were obesity, anxiety, pain ani 
discomfort, and excessive smoking. Illustrative cases are 
included. Few doctors encountered either difficulties 
with colleagues or complications with patients. Of those 
doctors who did not use hypnosis, the major reasons 
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mentioned were time, patient's unrealistic expectations 
and feelings of discomfort, lack of skill, and skepticism 
about hypnosis. The most striking finding was the 
efficacy of the course in causing enduring chan; es in the 
ongoing pattern of practice of a remarkably high 
percentage of the doctors. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

12059. Reichman, Walter. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, 
City U New York) Conflict and cooperation among 
departments and agencies working in alcohol and drug 
abuse. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual 
West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, 
June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia 
University, 1973. 165 p. 

12060. Schafer, Donald W. (U California, Irvine) 
Hypnosis use on a burn 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), Vol 23(1), 
1-14.—Used hypnosis with 20 severely burned patients 
on a modern burn unit. 14 of the patients were benefited 
in the control of pain, especially during dressing changes. 
Half of these were either somnambulists or were capable 


of enough depth to control pain posthypnotically. The 
other half were benefited during the state of h по 
. 15. 


even though their level was around 3 on a scale of 5. 1 
2nd half of "successes" found relief via a personalized 
recording when the author was mot present. The 6 
failures were, with 1 exception, under 21 yrs old. Morale, 
regression, and ward adjustment were im roved by the 


resence of the author as both a psychiatrist and a 
ypnotist. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

12061. Sluzki, Carlos E. (San Francisco General 
Hosp, Family Health Ctr, CA) On training to “think 
interactionally.”” Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Sep), 
Vol 8(9-10), 483-485.—Describes the approach used by 
a family health center in attempting to reduce contradic- 
tory messages in its training program and its inherent 
Structure. 

12062. Stollberg, Dietrich. [Ministerial work in the 
therapeutic team.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1974, 
Vol 7(1) 58-67.—Discusses the important role of 
clergymen in psychiatric hospitals, their cooperation with 
therapeutic teams, their integration into the therapeutic 
community, and their diagnostic, шеи com 
cative, and hermeneutic functions. West Germany $ 
centers for Clinical Pastoral Training and Education, 
their organization, and their work are described briefly. 


(English summary)— T. Fisher. 


unit. International Journal of 


53: 12058-12068 


thodically oriented, and verbal analysis methods.—R. _ 
Tomasko. " 
12064. Atanassov, A. et al. First symposium of - 
socialistic countries on psychotherapy. Psychotherapy & — 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 350-354.—Reviews — 
the 1973 Prague Symposium discussing the problems of 
psychotherapy in the socialist social order and planning 
for increased coordination of psychotherapeutic activi- — 
ties among socialist nations. A joint memorandum on _ 
development of psychotherapy in socialist countries is 
presented in German. 
12065. Bastiansen, Stein. (Oslo Mental Hosp, Den- - 
mark) Psychotherapy and the autonomy of the individu. : 
al. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-б6), _ 
399-404.— Discusses the ethical implications and nega- 
tive potentials of psychotherapy. Issues covered include — 
the creation of models of the extension of power over 
people, the therapist's use of manipulative strate- _ 


АЫ > 


that the therapist accept 1 

reserve and develop his/her autonomy. Therapies _ 

[ор heavily on purius foundations are assum 

to imply possibilities for dogmatic attitudes and interfei 

ence with the interests of some patients,—R. Ti 
12066. à 

versitütspoliklinik, Basel, Switzerland ) 


the psychotherapeutic treatment of psychosis and uses 
SUM bone the structure of pa 
interventions to describe the structure o schizophrenia. 
utic relationship results in the 
lentification with his/her patients 
and a readiness to assume the burden of their psychotic 
existence. Interpretations of ie. pue ех pw ш е 
viewed as organizing the split self into а м ole, h 
necessity for the therapist reaching the patient thin 
his/her symptoms is stressed. The analysis is character- - 
ized as inburdening and ego-strengthenin for the 
tient, and as à period of unconscious dream and 
Is t for the therapist. —R. Tomasko. 
P. 


This type а 
therapist's counter-i 


antasy involvemen 
12067. Berger, Werner 
in 


patient. psyc 

(Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychol 
trie, 1974(Aug-Sep), Vol 23(6), 193- 
working alliance between therapist 


inpatient EM 
puce emitting a child to a treatment home 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes я 
discharge. Before \ А пагу) 
1 atre, Berlin, W the therapist should consider the E pou 
12063. Adler, M. (Facharzt fü Psychiatrie, Bere» What are the paren motives lor Ta ectations? (©) 
Germany) [The relationship between Pg admitted to a home? (b) What sux Bio the family 
sd йе ura idee (rl ie Heri ars fere pein o i 
chosomatics, , Vol , р» history? 1cipati ing a 
the popular usage of the term Po. 0M posed arents? Various forms of d Mugen during 
mpi d king cme аш pais Пы бшу dpa pur ew a (adar Cal 
historical development of psychotherapy is traced from ( 12068. Beutler, Lamy E. et al (Bel and thera: 
its late 19th century contrast with the natural sciences © Medicine, Houston, TX) Attitude simi change and 
the present state, where a dual system exists between the pist "credibility as predictors pi) of Consulting 4 
The 2 approaches include insight, hypnotism, and Pe orent in psychotherapy. J oj 5 
nonverbal methods, as contrasted with technical, me- imi 
1491 i и 


— n ume 
A 
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лса! Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 90-91.—As- 
‘sessed the effects of therapist credibility and patient-th- 
erapist similarity (measured by the Situational Appraisal 
inventory) on interpersonal persuasion and the relation- 
ship between patient attitude change and psychotherapy 
“outcome. Data from 97 psychiatric patients and their 6 
"therapists suggest that initial patient-therapist similarity 
P inversely related to the therapists persuasive influence, 
regardless of his perceived credibility. 

12069. Blomquist, Karen & Blomquist, Kai. [An 
introduction to Gestalt therapy.] (Swed) Psykisk Halsa, 
1972, Vol 13(2), 114-126. 
© 12070. Bowers, Kenneth S. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The psychology of subtle control: An attrib- 
“utional analysis of behavioural persistence. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 
_78-95.—Reports results of 2 ere suggested by 
attribution theory, using a total of 65 undergraduates 
with high scores on the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility. Results of both experiments 
à confirm the hypothesis that relatively subtle (ie., 
—unrecognized) control over behavior may be an impor- 
jitant antecedent of its posttreatment persistence. Under 
certain S conditions, this [шше was undone by 
— contingent reinforcement of the behavior already under 
3 subtle (ie. posthypnotic) control This debilitating 
р impact of reinforcement may have been due to Ss' 
- reactance against it, or possibly to their misattribution of 

behavior to the reinforcement. The psychotherapeutic 
implications of these and other similar findings are 
- discussed. (French summary) (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 12071. Boyer, L. Bryce. (U New Mexico, Project for 
Field Research in Anthropo-Psychoanalytic Techniques) 
Folk psychiatry of the Apaches of the lero Indian 
reservation. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: 
Studies in primitive psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free 
Press, 1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 


- Romania) Reflections on the significance of psychoth: 
 erapy in medicine. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), Emphasizes 
lynamic, unitary character of psychiatry within 

of contemporary medicine. The proce- 

of hotherapy are viewed as complements of 


X iological therapy. The works of J. Sournia, W. 
- Bickmayer, J. Delay, A. Kequet, and D. Danielopolu are 
reviewed. otherapy is considered а determinin 
attribute of medicine, and the fusion of psychiatry an 
| ined is expected to significantly commit society to 

4 defense of its own mental health—R. Tomasko. 

2073. Chessick, Richard D. (Northwestern U, Medi- 

School) The special theory of psychotherapeutic 

pi > госту & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
«Outlines a theory of psychotherapeu- 

ею of there is more to psychoth- 
unconscious material. The 

ychic field and the deep inner attitude of the therapist 
viewed as critical to the patient-therapist relation- 

p. Aspects of therapeutic interaction are described 

in terms of scientific language (ego operations, 

_ Sounlertransference structure, etc) and the language of 
humanistic Lr rege (self-actualization, I-Thou rela- 
tionships, etc). The conflicts between opposing schools of 
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psychotherapy are said to be based in the usage of these 
2 types of language to describe similar empirical data. 
The therapist is encouraged to be familiar with both 
types and to be able to shift from one to another.—R. 
Tomasko. 

12074. Condrau, Gion. (Daseinsanalytisches Inst für 
Psychotherapie und Psychosomatik, Zürich, Switzerland) 
[The existentialist view of psychotherapy.] (Germ) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 
337-349.—Describes the role of the existential analytical 
view or phenomenological approach in the psychothera- 
pist’s search for the human cause of health and sickness 
in cases of neurotic, psychotic, and psychosomatic 
illnesses. The existential analytical approach is defined 
as a method which emphasizes insight into each 
individual patient’s state of mind, in contrast with 
methods of the. natural sciences which attempt to 
quantify the mind. The historical development of 
existential analysis is traced from Freud’s psychoanalysis 
wou M. Heidegger’s philosophical existential analy- 
sis. The present trend among doctors and psychologists 
to abandon the dualistic view of body and soul in 
diagnosing and treating illness, and to rely on philosoph- 
ically based confluence of both concepts, is noted. 
(English abstract) —R. Tomasko. 

12075. Cremerius, Johannes. (U Freiburg, W Ger- 
many) [The relationship between psychot! erapeutic 
technique and theory of psychotherapy.] (Germ) Psy- 
chotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 238-248. 
—Discusses the necessity for having a theoretical basis 
for psychotherapeutic technique. The reasons for need- 
ing a systematic method include limiting spontaneity to 
give the therapist guidelines in order to avoid trial ап 
error work and to free the therapist to devise the best 
therapeutic plan for the patient. Other reasons are, the 
need to reduce the subjective autonomy and “godlike 
role of the therapist, and the necessity to have a 
preformed theory in order to have scientific discussions 
in forums with other therapists. The role of the therapist 
in this process is described as working together with the 
patient leading to a new identity, and the aim 0 
psychotherapy is said to be helping the patient to see the 
conflict between anxiety and freedom and to come to 
his/her own decision. (English abstract)—R. Т ‘omasko. 

12076. Deykin, Eva; Weissman, Myrna; Tanner, Jan & 
Prusoff, Brigitte. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Participation 
in therapy: A study of attendance patterns in depre 
outpatients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1975(Jan), Vol 160(1), 42-48.—Studied the attendance 
patterns of 36 25-60 yr old predominantly lower-class, 
depressed women receiving outpatient psychotherapy to 
determine the actual amount and frequency of therapy 
received in an 8-mo period. At the initiation of therapy» 
the majority of patients expressed either neutral a 
negative attitudes to therapy. Contrary to the ш 
held belief that indifferent attitudes to therapy coup! 
with the patients’ low socioeconomic status augure 
poorly for the patients’ continuation in therapy, ш 
sample attended regularly and remained in therapy unt! 
the end of the prescribed 8-mo period. Missed appoint 
ments occi rarely and were usually preceded by 
cancellations. The majority of therapy sessions Were Wi 
patients, but provisions were available for the involve- 


pouses and other relatives where indicated. It is 
suggested that the time-limited nature of therapy, the 
delineation of short-term, realistically attainable goals, 
and the vigorous outreach techniques by the therapists 
may have contributed to the unexpectedly high therapy 
attendance.—Journal abstract. 

12077. Fink, Max. (State 
Sciences Ctr, Stony Brook) Brain function, verbal 
behavior, and psychotherapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1974(Jul-Aug), Vol 15(4), 257-266.—Develops a theoret- 
ical construct for combined psycho- and somatic 
therapies. A specific somatic i 


ment of s 


U New York, Health 


therapy is selected because 
of defined neurophysiologic effects, which are monitored 
to explain individual 
nal, linguistic, and perceptual tests are used as predictors 
of adaptive response, and outcome is defined by chan 

in adaptation in the dyadic relationship. This m 
integrates the individual psychologic characteristics of 
the S with the induced neuro) hysiologic effects of 
available somatic therapies. (30 Bo Tomasko. 

12078. Fordham, Michael. Defences of the self. 
Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 1902), 
192-199.— Discusses ego defenses, transference, 
countertransference psychoses. The analyst should not 
make confessions or give information about ; nor 
should he become excessively passive or feel guilty 
because of the pain and terror that the patient claims 
analyst causes. j 

12079. Fox, J. Robin. (London School of Economics 
& Political Science, England) Witchcraft and clan 
Cochiti therapy. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and 
healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry today. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 7 

12080. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp, 
Phipps Clinic, Baltimore, MD) Common features of 
psychotherapies and their patients, Psychoti & 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 244-6), 368-371.—Define? 
demoralization as the single condition common бө all 
complaints for which patients seek psychotherapeutie 
help. Demoralization is the state of mind of a person 
feeling unable to cope with a particular life situation and 
is characterized by loss of self-confidence, failure 
feelings, guilt, shame, and isolation from Š 
sources of help. 5 ecific symptoms are ^ 
direct plc of the demoralized state of mind (e£ 
depression) or as symbolic Ways of attempting (0 exp! 
evade, or cope with inner conflicts or st 
Symptoms both reduce a person's coping 
vary with the degree of demoralization. 

ified as psych! 


demoralization are classi! 
(genetic), and environme! 
s therapy are described: 
erapeutic setting, à concept 
dure or ritual уш оп ut conceptual to be 
function of all schools of therapy ® 'omasko. 
restoration of the patient's morale К.М 


in 
12081.  Fusswerk-Fursay, 5 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, de 
Vol. 24(4-6), 439-443. Discusses. е imps in any 
linking the concepts of psychotherapy m of psychoth- 
theoretical study of the psychological basis of ру 


erapy. 


differences in metabolism. Attitudi- f 
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a 

E 12086. ; Hanspeter. (Oldenburgisches Lan- 
| deskrankenhaus Wehnen, W Germany) [Communication 
“between the psychiatrist and the patient.] (Germ) 
| Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Aug), Vol 18(4), 166-172. 
- 12087. Harris, Gloria С. & Wagner, Nathaniel N. (Inst 
“for Family Research & Training, San Diego, CA) 
Treatment of sexual dysfunction and casework tech- 
niques. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973, Vol Y(Special 
- Issue), 244-250.— Describes the sexual counseling pro- 
F gram at the University of Washington Psychology Clinic. 


A modified version of W. H. Masters and V. E. 
| Johnson's approach is used. Couples remain in their own 
| homes and are seen 2 or 3 times a week for 3-10 wks. 

- Case illustrations help to clarify some of the sexual 

- problems encountered and the basic treatment methods. 
— 12088. Howells, J. С. & Cooke, D. K. The practice of 
= occupational therapy іп child psychiatry. Child 

| Psychiatry Quarterly, 1972(Oct), Vol 5(4), 9-12. 

— 12089. Hubback, Judith. (Private practice, London, 
- England) Notes on manipulation, activity and handling. 
* Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 

_ 182-191.—Handling is defined as the activity of the 
f analyst, manipulation as the activity of the patient. 
_ When these activities occur in excess they а T 
E progress in the analytic sessions. They are analyzed as 
- interactions in the transference and countertransference 
_ process. The patient makes use of the analysts personali- 
_ ty, handling, and style. (18 ref)—P. Federman. 

E. 12090. Jórstad, Jarl. (Dikemark Hosp, Oslo, Norway) 
F Psychotherapy in a psychiatric institution: Attitude and 
process. Psychother y & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
b 24(4-6), 281-292.— Discusses the importance of the 
therapeutic attitudes of mental health center workers 
ised on experiences with individual psychotherapy and 
milieu work in a mental hospital. The limitations of 

_ individual psychotherapy in an institutional setting—due 
= tọ patient's ego weakness, the lack of experienced 
_ therapists, and the need to integrate it with other 

treatment modes—are considered, and the importance of 
the therapist acting as a model and a supervisor is 
- emphasized. The reorganization of an institution's 
- treatment milieu around a group-oriented system is 
"Presented, and the shift toward increased outpatient 
_ Activity and work with the patients families ая Social 
situation is . Political aspects of extending 
Psychiatric treatment in Norwegian society are consid- 
ered along with the conflict between bureaucratic and 
f киреле ved NK Tomasko. 

A Johnson, Dale. (Rice U) The 
^ _ social кое of Navaho psychopathology i psy- 
chotherapy. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: 

Studies ín primitive iatry today. New York, NY: Free 

4. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 
1512092. Kessler, Morris M. Views on the dynamics of 
depression long psychotherapy of a 
Case: The importance of denial. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 

1974, Vol 7(1), 32-57. in detail the case his 
of a 33-yr-old woman suffering from alternating peri 

ани, treated by psychoanalysis for a 


of 8 yrs. is ani 
of ion and i 
Я " p mania as shown 


Abraham, Freud, 


‘al 
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interpreted as a defensive struggle of the его to avoid the 
pain of an original traumatic situation between the 
patient and the mother figure, an ego using the active 
defense mechanisms of denial and repression rather than 
seeking a cure. Denial is the predecessor of repression 
and, if through denial the manic patient can avoid 
repetition of the traumatic experience, the ego may 
succeed in repressing the entire conflict. The severe 
pathological manifestations cease and the patient is 
“normally” neurotic only. Since the original internalized 
problem has not been removed, however, the patient 
remains extremely vulnerable to new attacks whenever 
the original problem is recathected by a new trauma. 
(German summary)— 7. Fisher. 

12093. Kielholz, P. (Psychiatrická klinika university, 
Basel, Switzerland) [Present state of antidepressive 
therapy.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 69(3), 145-152.—Discusses the symptoma оиа 
diagnosis, and therapy of depressive states. In the last 20 
yrs the number of depressed patients has increased, 
accompanied by a change of symptomatology. The first 
problem to be solved in any case of depression is the 
danger of eventual suicidal action. Exact differential 
diagnosis is essential to successful treatment; the choice 
of antidepressive drugs should depend on symptoms 
such as peychomotor retardation, depressed mood, and 
anxiety. The principal diagnostic characteristics of 
different depressive states are mentioned and the 
therapeutic actions of different antidepressive drugs are 
described. (Russian & English summaries)—V. 
Fischmann. рей 

12094. Kiev, Ari. (Columbia U, Coll of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Implications for the future. In A. Kiev (Ed), 
Magic, Iu and healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry 
today. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 475 p. 
$2.95. 

12095. Kirsch, Thomas B. (C. G. Jung Inst of San 
Francisco, CA) A clinical example of puer aeternus 
identification. Journal of Analytical Psychology 
1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 151-164.—Presents the clinical 
aspects of a patient identified with the puer on 
archet and points out many similarities to other 
cases. Interpretations and confrontations are eeu 
with this type of patient. If interpretations are too n 
however, the patient will abandon therapy; but if iy 
therapist proceeds slowly the patient will gradually 
approach reality.—P. Federman. j 

12096. Klein, Michael. [Who really 
psychoanalysis? Notes on the International Cong 
for Group Psychotherapy at Zürich.] (Germ) Kólme 
Zeitscrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 26(2), 439-449, U 

12097. Kohler, Christa & Seidel, Karl. (Karl-Marx of 
Leipzig, E Germany) [Relationship between image 
man and psychotherapy.] (Germ) puer 
Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 203- 11.—Discusset 
the lack of a о medical concept of the essence e 
man as a whole, and explains the Marxist concept 5 
"image of man" as resting оп total interrelationships is 
man and society and nature. The Marxist concept 
contrasted with E. Fromm's stress on minimizing 
instinctual drives and using depth psychological y 
dures on a large scale to cure mentally sick society- 
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client-centered premises of the therapy of Rogers, 
Tausch, and Truax are reviewd as ignoring social and 
economic structures while still шш Marxist values of 
consciousness and self-realization. Therapeutic benefit 
from increased adoption of the Marxist image of man in 
psychotherapy is predicted. (English abstract) —R. 
Tomasko. 

12098. Kratochvíl, S. (Psychiatrická léčebna, Krom- 
čřiž, Czechoslovakia) [Psychotherapy in socialist coun- 
tries.] (Czec) Céskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 
69(3), 180-189.—Surveys the state of psychotherapy in 8 
European socialist countries. Despite a considerable 
variety of approaches, 2 prevalent trends are found: (a) 
the use of hypnosis and autogeneous training, and (b) the 
development of dynamically oriented group therapy that 
uses principles of therapeutic community. (Russian & 
English summaries) (41 ref)—V. Fischmann. 

12099. La Barre, Weston. (Duke U) Confession as 
cathartic therapy in American Indian tribes. In A. Kiev 
(Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: Studies in primitive 
psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 
415 p. $2.95. 

12100. Lambo, T. Adeoye. (University Coll Ibadan, 
Nigeria) Patterns of psychiatric care in developing 
African countries. In A. Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and 
healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry today. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 475 p. $2.95. 

. 12101. Lambo, T. Adeoye. (World Health Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland) Psychotherapy in Africa. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 
311-326.— Describes aspects of African culture impor- 
lant to understanding the practice of psychotherapy 
there, Determinants of health and disease are conceptu- 
alized holistically, and "reality" is defined as an 
acceptance of a life of acquiescence with beings and 
essences on a spiritual scale rather than as an attempt to 
master objects. Patient management involves a diagnosis 
directed at the immediate cause of the illness, the remote 
cause, and the determination of the form of therapy to be 
followed. The therapy is designed to involve the 
practitioner, the patient, his/her family and the commu- 
nity-at-large. An example of a village-based treatment of 
Schizophrenic patients is presented. The importance of 
using multidimensional models of man's nature and 
therapy, and of making greater use of the empirically- 
derived experiences of African psychotherapy, are 
Stressed. (24 ref) —R. Tomasko. 
е 12102. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
elephone counseling and the masturbator: A dilemma. 
га Social Work Journal, 1973, Vol 1($ресїа1 Issue), 
57-260.—Describes difficulties experienced by female 
роле counselors when the caller is masturbating. 
he psychodynamics of this type of caller are briefly 
рше Out and suggestions are.made as to how to 
andle such calls. Telephone counseling is not consid- 
ered an effective way of treating this ype of problem. 
ag Madsen, William. (Purdue U) Value conflicts 
M folk psychotherapy in south Texas. In A. Kiev (Ed), 
í Be faith, and healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry 
$ e» New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii; 475 P. 


i 12104. Marks, Isaac M. (U London, Inst of Psychia- 
Ty, England) Empirical psychotherapeutic methods. 
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Psychot) & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 244-6), 
222-231.— ines recent advances іп the application 
of psychotherapeutic qusc =] 4 aims of psychothera- 
utic procedures are identified: experiential, nurturin 
self-knowledge, confessional catharsis, and production 
lasting behavior changes. Controlled empirical studies 
dealing with phobic disorders, obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis, anxiety states, social anxieties, abnormal 
personalities, marital and family pathology are reviewed; 
and effects resulting from 6 procedures (exposure 
treatments, operant shaping and biofeedback, medita- 
tion, басра ибн, modeling, and interpretive methods) 
are considered. The development of a global theory of 
sychotherapy is viewed as currently counterproductive, 

e importance of the empirical practice of psychothera- 
py is stressed. (2 p ref) —R. Tomasko. 

12105. G. Barry. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Personality through bibliotherapy. 
Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol 4(3), 61-71.—Discusses а 
theoretical model to explain bibliotherapy. The impor- 
tance of both the cognitive and affective content of 
literature used in bibliotherapy is stressed. 19 books with 
affective content and 26 books with cognitive content are 
listed. A phenomenological model of personality is 
proposed, stressing the importance of affective and 
cognitive domains in personality growth. Hence, the 
client must both experience and understand the themes 
he reads about. He then becomes aware of the predomi- 
nent theme in literature; man is active rather than 
reactive. He thus develops maximum utilization of his 
own activation energy: (32 ref)—D. R. Evans. 

12106. Murphy, Jane M. (Cornell U, Medical Coll, 
New York) Psyc! of shamanism on 
St. peg ed Island, Alaska, In A. Kiev (Ed), pe 
faith, and healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry t 
i York, NY: Free Press, 1974, xdi 475 p. $2.95. 

12107. Oztürk, Orhan M. (U Ankara, Turkey) Folk 
treatment of mental illness in Turkey. In A. Kiev (Ed), 
Magic, faith, and healing: Studies in primitive psychiatry 
today. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 475 р, 
$2.95. 

12108. Plaut, A. (Middlesex Hosp, London, England) 
Part-object relations and Jung's "luminosities;'" 
comment on psycho-dynamic theories. Journal oj 
Analytical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol 19(2), 165-181. 
— Discusses the values of theories as a viewpoint and & 
frame of reference without which analysts can become 
lost and unable to function. Also considered are the 
compatibility of psychodynamic theories, the theory of 
object-relations and its bearing on analytical psychology, 
and the cultural and social setting in which psychody- 
namic theories function. (25 ref)—P. Federman. 

12109. Prince, Raymond, (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Indigenous Yoruba psychiatry. In A. 
Kiev (Ed), Magic, faith, and healing: Studies in 'imitive 
psychiatry today. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xvii, 
415 p. $2.95. 

12110. Prinz, Robert & Loney, Jan. (Louisa County 
Schools, IA) Teacher-rated 
school girls: An exploratory study. Child 
Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(4), 
246-257.—Comy data on 8 Ist-3rd and 8 
4th-6th grade hyperactive girls with their classmate 
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controls. Behavior ratings were made by an art teacher 
trained in art therapy. No differences were found in 
either age group between hyperactive and control Ss on 
general adjustment, art creativity, or self-esteem, though 
self-esteem of older controls was higher than that of 
younger controls (p < .10). For both age groups, 
hyperactive Ss were lower than controls in impulse 
control (p < .01 and р < 001). Comparison with 
findings on boys suggests that hyperactive girls may 
differ in important ways.—E. S. Goodman. 

12111. Reiter, L. & Strotzka, H. (U Wien, Inst für 
Tiefenpsychologie und Psychotherapie, Austria) Some 
problems concerning the goals in psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 


ў 423-427.—Discusses the forms of language used to 


Y wwe 


describe goals in Peyenotherapy; The theories developed 
by various psychotherapeutic schools are viewed as 
contrasting descriptive sentences with sets of evaluative 
and prescriptive sentences, In this way, statements about 
reality are compared with statements having emotional 
content. 4 requirements for therapeutic activity are 
presented: (a) exact definition of goals, (b) elaboration of 
performance and judgment alternatives, (c) considera- 
tion of the range of knowledge of the consequences of 
actions and their side effects, and (d) modifying the 
present closed-system socialization of psychotherapists. 
(18 ref) —R. Tomasko. 

12112. Roth, Marvin & Kuiken, Don. (U Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Communication immediacy, cogni- 
tive compatibility, and immediacy of self-disclosure. 
Journal of Counseling Psycholo, 
102-107.—Assessed the imm. 


tion based on the double-bind theory of communication. 
Female Ss 


dissimilar dyads, although this pattern did not f 
meet (18 a Urat abis е 
13. Sacks, James. The psychodramatic approach. 
In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group esce 
today: Evaluation and perspective, Springfield, IL: Charles 


114. Hos 

Kuching) Folk uH 
tenta 

system of psychiatry of the Iban. In A. Kiev (Ed), 


. 12115. Seguin, Carlos A. (Inst Peruano di i 
Psiquiátrico-Sociales, Lima) What ode pO е 
ру i teach us. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
‘ol 24(4-6), 293-302.—Folklore ychiatry is defined as 
the Study of ideas, beliefs, aid Practices concerning 
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psychiatric conditions and their treatment as maintained 
by popular tradition in Western cultures. It is differenti- 
ated from ethno- and quack-psychotherapy. Studies from 
the Peruvian Institute for Socio-Psychiatric Studies are 
cited to outline factors important to the success of 
folklore therapy, including the use of aversion therapy, 
utilization of native plants and drugs, alternate forms of 
patient-group-healer relationships, and hypnosis. An 
example of the treatment of chronic alcoholism by native 
healers is presented and the urgency of incorporating 
knowledge of folklore psychiatry into the medical 
curriculum and psychiatric residencies is stressed. (21 
ref)—R. Tomasko. 

12116. Sidley, Nathan. (Fourth District Court of 
Eastern Middlesex, Woburn, MA) On theories and rules 
of procedure in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 384—388.— Presents a postu- 
late system definition of mind based on concepts of the 
individual and his/her environment, action possibilities, 
emotional and informational systems. Psychopathology 
is viewed as a function of the mind leading to action less 
effective than some optimal action in a given situation. A 
set of rules for psychotherapy is presented: (a) The 
therapist is responsible for what happens in therapy. (b) 
There are no specific rules for patient behavior. (c) A 
therapist must think about the patient in the context of 
concepts of mind. (d) The therapist should provide the 
patient with tools to handle his/her own problems, rather 
than directly dealing with the problems. Several practical 
considerations regarding the conduct of therapy are also 
suggested.—R. Tomasko. 

12117. Simon, Rita M. Pictorial style as a means of 
communication. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(4), 275-292.— Discusses a theory that 
the patient's artistic style euet to be considered separate 
from the specific content of the art when produced. The 
theory holds that there are 4 basic styles: traditional 
massive, traditional linear, archaic linear, and archaic 
massive. The archaic and traditional massive styles are 
considered in detail. A case study is presented to 
demonstrate a patient's ability to achieve mental stability 
Of spontaneous art experiences in which therapeutic 
intervention was minimal. By understanding the patient s 
visual styles, the art therapist was able to follow his 
progress.—H. J. McWhinnie. К ] 

12118. Stone, Michael H. Mesmer and his followers: 
The beginnings of sympathetic treatment of child! rr 
emotional disorders. History of Childhood Quarterly: ТУ 
Journal of Psychohistory, 1974(Spr), Vol 1(4), 659-679. 
—Discusses the beginnings of the empathic and human 
istic tradition in child psychotherapy in the 18th ced 
with innovators such as F. A. Spem and J. M. f 
Itard, and relates these beginnings to the foundation 
sympathetic treatments of childhood emotional 4150706 
in the 19th century. The return to nature in the indie 
of Rousseau is cited as an important early event in 4 
humane approach. 6 passages from the works of s 
Mesmerists are presented and discussed in terms of M 
and empathy with their patients. (19 ref)—/. Cars? 5 

12119. Strupp, Hans Н. (Vanderbilt U) “Spontaneow 
remission” and the nature of the therapeutic infin i 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-9) 
389-393. —Examines the possibility that anyone claiming 
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treatment success with any given form of psychotherapy 
might be capitalizing on naturally occurring events—the 
roblem of "spontaneous remission." e nature of 
therapeutic influence is reviewed in the works of H. J. 
Eysenck, L. Subotnik, A. E. Bergin, T. S. Szasz, and J. D. 
Frank. Estimations of the spontaneous recovery rate and 
the degree of usage of nonpsychiatric treatment re- 
sources are discussed. A research effort comparing 
groups treated by professional therapists with groups 
treated by nonprofessional change agents is described as 
a way of determining the professional therapist's unique 
contribution to therapeutic change.—A. Tomasko. 

12120. Strupp, Hans H. (Vanderbilt U) On the basic 
ingredients of psychotherapy. Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1974, Vol 24(4—6), 249-260.— Presents essential 
conditions for psychotherapeutic change that are equally 
applicable to psychoanalytic and behavior therapies. 3 
conditions are discussed: the creation of a helping 
relationship patterned after the parent-child relation- 
ship; the creation of a power base from which the 
therapist influences the client through common psycho- 
logical techniques; and a client with the capacity to 
profit from the experience. To profit from фу а 
cient is assumed to have a degree of intelligence, an 
ability to view his/her feelings and behavior objectively, 
à willingness to undergo/relive painful experiences, as 
well as the time, money, and patience. Therapy is 
contrasted with childrearing, and the problem of low 
external controls are transformed into internal ones is 
Viewed as one of psychotherapy's basic issues. (21 ref) 
—R. Tomasko. 

12121. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U New York, Upstate 
Medical Ctr, Syracuse) The myth of psychotherapy. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 
212-221.—Discusses the metaphorical nature of psy- 
chotherapeutic interventions and examines lin istically 
the nature of mental illness. Several medical definitions 
of psychotherapy are reviewed and psychotherapeutic 
Interventions are contrasted with other forms of medical 
treatments. The conflict between Freud and Jung is 
viewed in terms of the creation of psychoanalysis as a 
preudoscience. The need to unmask psychotherapy’s 
x se medical conceptualizations and to cast them in a 
Ка, nondiagnostic, and nontherapeutic frame- 
UM : ane vocabulary is stressed. Psychotherapy is 
hae t led to be à form of secular ethics with its language 
ult of medical jargon, its theology positivism, and its 

ate value Science.—R. Tomasko. 

2122. Tavormina, Joseph B. (U Virginia) Relative 
wis iveness of behavioral and reflective group coun- 
EE with parents of mentally retarded children. 
Vol 4X / Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), 

x: УЗ 1.—Evaluated the relative effectiveness of 
Were Ls and reflective group рен counseling. Ss 
К mothers of mentally retarded children who were 
seme io behavioral, reflective, or waiting-list control 
АША, үссен criteria, including direct observations, 
УА nal scales, maternal reports, and frequency 

SS ae used to measure outcome (e.g, Hereford 
oblem ttitude Survey and the Missouri Behavior 

лей} Checklist). Both types of counseling had a 

E um „effect relative to the untreated controls, but 
‘avioral method resulted in a significantly greater 
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magnitude of improvement. The consistency of these 
results across measures strongly suggests that the 
behavioral technique was the treatment of choice for 
counseling parents of the retarded. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12123. Tec, Leon. (Mid-Fairfield Child Guidance Ctr, 
Norwalk, CT) Flexibility within structure: A concept in 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol 24(4-6), 394-398.—Uses case examples to illustrate 
the need for a therapist to be skilled in more than 1 
treatment method, and to be more attuned to the 
patient’s individual needs than the requirements of a 
stereotyped technique. 

12124. Uchtenhagen, A. (U Zürich, Switzerland) 
[Problems of rehabilitating patients with chronic schizo- 
phrenic psychoses.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv fir Neurol- 
ogie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol 112(1), 
95—102.— Discusses Problemi of rehabilitating patients 
with chronic schizophrenic psychosis in general and the 
rehabilitation program of the Burghólzli psychiatric 
clinic service in particular. 

12125. Vander Well, Allen R. & Williams, Clive. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The psychotherapy rela- 
tionship: Toward a behavioural definition. Australian 
Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 9(1), 50-59.—Views the 
therapeutic relationship as a construct derived from. 
behaviors which mutually affect 2 or more persons. 
Theoretical distinctions and research considerations are 
presented. (37 ref) 

12126. von Vexkiill, Thure. [Information as 
communication and model.] (Germ) Praxis der Psychoth- 
erapie, 1973(Aug), Vol 18(4), 137-150.—Discusses in- 
formation theory as applied to the physician-patient 
relationship. 

12127. Walker, Preston A. & Haizlip, Thomas M. 
(Dorothea Dix Hosp, Raleigh, NC) Alternatives to 
chronic undifferentiated treatment. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(12), 551-555.—Ex- 
plores techniques of child psychiatry incorporating both 
the traditional and the newer innovative techniques of 

sychotherapy. The Group for the Advancement of 

sychiatry's classification for psychopathological disor- 
ders in childhood is discussed, illustrated with actual 
clinical cases. For the healthy response a therapeutic 
model is recommended characterized by counseling and 
guidance with the family in a supportive manner and 
with appropriate follow-up. In the treatment of develop- 
mental variations, a dual approach is recommended 
involving short-term insight-oriented росе with 
re-educative goals for the child and goal-directed 
casework for parents. For psychoneurotic disorders, an 
approach of child analysis or insight-oriented psychoth- 
erapy with informative alliance for the parents is 
suggested. A broad spectrum of approaches for personal- 
it WIRE is recommended; the well-organized person- 
ality, the neurotic personality, and the impulse-ridden 
personality are discussed. Psychotic disorders require a 
total treatment situation including intrapsychic, interper- 
sonal, and environmental approaches. Psychophysiologi- 
cal disorders, brain syndromes, and mental retardation 
are also detailed.—R. S. Albin. : 

12128. Wang, Christine W. (George Washington U, 
Medical Ctr) Expressive drawings by a patient in two 
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unwed pregnancies. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
1974(Jul), Vol 13(4), 303-315.—Compared the art work 
of an unwed mother during 2 pregnancies 3 yrs apart, 
and analyzed her feelings as thus expressed. Similarities 
of circumstance and mental attitudes are noted. 

12129. Witt, Jody. (Royal Ottawa Hosp, Ontario, 
Canada) The team concept as interpersonal ping pong. 
Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Apr), Vol 1(2) 14-20. 
—Uses the metaphor of a ping-pong game to examine 
patterns of interaction in the team approach to recrea- 
tional and other types of therapy, A scenario of a staff 
meeting is presented in which the client is the "ball" who 
is “volleyed” by team members. Points are lost for 
шень other team members or failing to provide good 
service. It is concluded that team members must either 
prevent the game from occurring or learn to stop it once 
it starts. Specific ameliorative and preventive techniques 
are listed, including emphasis on positive feedback and 
collaboration.—C. Wright. 

12130. Wittkower, E. D. & Warnes, H. (McGill U, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Cultural aspects of psy- 
chotherapy. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 
24(4-6), 303-310.—Examines the cultural basis of several 
types of therapies. The emphasis on individualism, 
rational thinking, scientific idolatry, and toleration of 
dissent have facilitated the adoption of psychoanalysis in 
the US, while more authoritarian societies have tended to 
reject it. The use of work therapy and pathogenic 
psychotherapy in the Soviet Union and autogenic 
training in Germany are reviewed. The mysticism in 
Jung's analytic psychology is assumed to appeal to the 
Germans' mystica cultural leanings. Divergent views on 

the application of Western psychot| erapeutic procedures 
to non-Western societies are discussed, and the difficul- 
ties arising when the mother tongue and basic world view 
of the therapist and client differ are noted. The services 
of traditional healers in developing countries are con- 
cluded to be indispensable for some time. 5 interim steps 
are suggested for the practice of therapy in а population 
undergoing Westernization. (18 ref) —R. Tomasko. 
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12131. Aron, William S.; Alger, Norman & Gonzalez, 
Ricardo T. (Albert Einstein Coll of Medicine, Ctr for the 
Study of Social Intervention, Yeshiva U) Chicanoizing 
the therapeutic community. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1974(Jul-Sep), Vol 6(3), 321-327.— Describes a 
drug-free therapeutic community oriented to the cultural 
values of a Chicano усы The need for separate 
treatment programs for Chicanos is stressed, and the 
characteristics of Mexican-American drug addiction in 
La Colonia, California, are discussed: 13 specific 
Chicano-oriented treatment concepts are presented and 
a 4-phase program is outlined. The importance of the 
integration of the program's graduates into the social 
еше of the larger Chicano community is highlighted 
а а metn | to discourage the use of drugs by youth.—R. 


12132. Astrup, C. et al. (Tro U, N: study 
M flupenthixol decanoate nd pipotiazine ure а 


. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavi 1974, 
Vol 50(5), 481-491.—Treated 43 SURE. 
Hierz wid Рац female schizophrenic 


ol decanoate or pipotiazine 
NSE ~ 
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undecylenate for 8 mo. The Ss were evaluated in a 
double-blind study for 2 mo. The calculated dail dosage 
of both drugs was 6 mg. The trial started with 4-wk 
intervals between the injections, which had to be 
decreased to 2 wks for most patients during the open 
trial. No significant therapeutic differences could be 
established between the 2 drugs in the double-blind trial, 
All the laboratory data were normal, and the local 
tolerance was excellent. 18 Ss were improved, 14 
unchanged, and 11 worse after 8 mo of treatment, The 
improvement was predominantly due to less inhibitory 
and paralyzing side effects than with previous sedative 
oral neuroleptic medication. It is also noted that 12 Ss, 
unwilling or unreliable in taking oral drugs, could be 
discharged as improved on stable medication —Journal 
abstract. 

12133. Benkert, O.; Gordon, A. & Martschke, D. (U 
München, Psychiatrische Klinik, W Germany) The 
comparison P thyrotropin releasing hormone, luteinis- 
ing hormone-releasing hormone and placebo in depres- 
sive patients using a double-blind cross-over technique. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(2), 191-198.—9 uni- 
polar and 3 bipolar, endogenously depressed female 
patients were treated in randomized order with a single 
injection of 600 ug thyrotropin releasing hormone, 500 pg 
luteinizing hormone-releasing hormone, and placebo. Ss 
were rated for changes in depression scores over a 6-day 
period. No significant differences could be seen between 
the treatments, although transient elevations in mood 
were subjectively observed. Results are discussed in 
relation to other reports on the therapeutic benefit of 
peptide hormones in psychiatry. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12134. Black, Dora & Woollacott, Susan. (ЧО for 
Sick Children, London, England) Acute toxic psychosis 
in two children treated with benzhexol hydrochloride 
(Artane). British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vo 
125, 483-484.—Reports 2 cases of toxic psychosis m 
children (ages 13 and 3/; yrs) given benzhexol hydrochlo- 
ride in therapeutic doses. In both cases, complete 
recovery occurred rapidly when benzhexol was discon- 
tinued. 

12135. Chinlund, Stephen J. (New York State Dept of 
Correctional Facilities, Taconic Correctional Facility, 
Bedford Hills) A way to measure success in 
rehabilitation of drug addicts. Social Work, 197400%), 
Vol 19(6), 737-740.—Proposes 4 questions for the drug 
addict to ask himself: “Do I want to live or die? D 
need help?" *Do I want help?" *Am I willing to m" 
any sacrifices or take any risks to get the help I her 
The progressive attainment of positive answers to 0 x 
questions is seen as one way to measure success m 
rehabilitation program. 3 

12136. Cohen, Wendy J. & Cohen, Norman H. ec 
York Medical Coll—Metropolitan Hosp Ctr, in 
Lithium carbonate, haloperidol, and irreversible Be 
damage. JAMA: Journal of the American MES 
Association, 1974(Dec), Vol 230(9), 1283-1287.—4 асин” 
ly agitated patients with diagnoses of mania who un 
treated with a combined regimen of lithium carbone 
and high doses of haloperidol developed severe en 
шшр syndromes. Symptoms consisted of Jethi 
ever, tremulousness, confusion, and extrapyramidal 
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cerebellar dysfunction, accompanied by leukocytosis and 
elevated levels of serum enzymes, blood urea nitrogen, 
and fasting blood glucose. 2 patients suffered wide- 
spread, devastating, irreversible brain damage, while 2 
others were left with persistent dyskinesias. (30 ref) 

12137. Coleman, James H. (U Tennessee, Coll of 
Pharmacy) Concepts in beta blockade. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 46-47.—Briefly 
reviews recent reports on the usefulness of propranolol, 
emphasizing the drug's beta blocking activity. Some 
contraindications and precautions concerning proprano- 
lol use are included. 

12138. Dasberg, H. & Van Praag, H. M. (U Gronin- 
gen, Netherlands) The therapeutic effect of short-term 
oral diazepam treatment on acute clinical anxiety in a 
crisis centre. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 
50(3), 326-340.—Hypothesized that oral diazepam treat- 
ment (20 mg daily) during 5 days in combination with 
active inpatient crisis intervention would have a favora- 
ble effect on acute clinical anxiety states. A double- 
blind, random, placebo-diazepam design was used with 
30 crisis inpatients. Clinical improvement was defined as 
a difference score in ratings based on psychiatric 
interviews and ward observation. Evidence derived from 
anxiety, nurse's, and visual analog scales does not 
support the assumption that diazepam is therapeutically 
better than placebo if the 2 medication groups were 
compared as units. For patients with the highest levels of 
pretreatment anxiety, short-term administration of oral 
diazepam was a valuable adjunct to the crisis-interven- 
tion program. Moreover, diazepam had a selective action 
for the improvement of insomnia, respiratory, and 
gastro-intestinal complaints. Diazepam or some factor 
connected with it had an adverse influence on some 
autonomous complaints. The need for study of the 
relationship between clinical effect and pharmacokinetic 
Ens pecially, plasma concentrations of the drug and 

ctive metabolite, i 

a te, is suggested. (32 ref)—Journal 
12139. DiMascio, Alberto; Gerald L. & 
Prusoff, Brigitte. (Boston State Hosp, MA) Relative 
ey of amitriptyline in maintenance of 
{эзоп Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
: 5(Јап), Vol 160(1), 34-41.—In the course of long- 
m treatment with amitriptyline of 212 depressed 
omen, the patients' somatic complaints were assessed. 

езе somatic complaints included most symptoms 
generally attributed as being adverse effects of amitripty- 
ue and other tricyclics. The reputed adverse effects 
ite Very often reported by patients prior to the 
: lation of antidepressant medication. Except for 
Kis of dryness of mouth, all somatic complaints were 
ne in frequency and intensity during the course of 
et ki improvement. When patients relapsed, regardless 
Tedi ether they were or were not on maintenance 
б cation, these somatic complaints returned. Except 
оны of mouth, no relationship between somatic 
pants and dosage of amitriptyline was found. 

ournal abstract. 
eee Epling, W. F. & Bradshaw, Peter. (U South- 

єз ton, England) An experimental analysis of the 

howe Maintaining and elimination of drug abuse 

Viour. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
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1974(Dec), Vol 47(4), 341-348,—Presents a behavioral 
approach to drug addiction. 3 major topics are dis- 
cussed: (a) the acquisition or shaping of drug-taking 
behavior, (b) the maintaining of this behavior once 
established, and (c) the elimination of drug abuse 
behavior. The basic principles of operant conditioning 
are illustrated with relevant animal and human literature. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the effects of previous 
experience with drugs and the effects of schedules of 
reinforcement on self-administration of drugs in infrahu- 
man Ss. (19 ref)—Journal su 

12141. Feinberg, Irwin et al. (VA Hosp, San Francis- 
co, CA) Sleep amphetamine effects on MBDS and 
normal subjects. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 31(5), 723-731.—Reports that EEG sleep 
patterns in 8 male 7-10 т olds with minimal brain 
dysfunction syndrome (MBDS or hyperkinesis) before 
and during stimulant treatment differed little from those 
of age-matched controls. It is unlikely that the therapeu- 
tic mechanisms of amphetamines in MBDS are exerted 
on or reflected in physiological sleep patterns. Neither 
MBDS children nor 6 normal young adults showed 
withdrawal elevations of REM sleep after administration 
of amphetamines in constant dosage. Young adults 
dert REM rebounds only when the dosage was 
increased prior to withdrawal. In contrast to sedative- 
hypnotics, stimulant drugs did not reduce eye movement 
activity gong REM Чер, This difference is emphasized 
for the specificity hypothesis—that different classes of 
psychoactive drugs differentially alter physiological sleep 
patterns—would be untenable i sedatives and stimulants 
produced the same effects on sleep. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12142. Gerlach, J.; Koppelhus, P.; Helweg, E. & 
Monrad, A. (St Hans Hosp, Roskilde, Denmark) Cloza- 
pine and haloperidol in a single-blind cross-over trial: 

ic and biochemical aspects in the treatment 

of schi ia. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, 
Vol 50(4), 410-424.—20 male hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients participated in a study of the antipsychotic 

roperties, tolerance, and side effects of clozapine and 

aloperidol. Both clozapine and pero: duced the 
intensity of the core symptoms of schizophrenia. Cloza- 

ine, however, was significantly better than haloperidol 
for the treatment of somatic concern, anxiety, conceptual 
disorganization, tension, and mannerism-posturing. 
difference manifested itself, in particular, in cases of 
severe schizophrenia. In addition to its apes. 
effect, clozapine had a pronounced sedative an hypnot- 
ic effect, particularly during the initial stages. Both dru; 
were well tolerated. Clozapine induced autonomic side 
effects in the form of increased heart rate, orthostatic 
hypotension, and h rsalivation. Haloperidol caused 
extrapyramidal side effects. Determination of the homo- 
vanillic acid in the cerebrospinal fluid was carried out on 
5 of the patients prior to and during treatment. Results 
suggest that haloperidol increases the turnover of brain 
dopamine to a greater degree 
—Journal abstract. 


12143. Greenwood, Joseph J. (US Federal Reformato- 
ry for Women, NARA Program, Alderson, WV) Drug 
treatment in an institution. In Selected papers delivered 


at The Ninth Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and 
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than clozapine. (24 ref) _ 
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Drug Abuse Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, 
WV: West Virginia University, 1973. 165 p.— Discusses 
_ drug-treatment programs and institutions as 2 separate 
problems. Drug addiction is considered from the point of 
_ view of the personality characteristics of the addict and 
of the qualities necessary for creating а successful 
therapeutic community for the addict's rehabilitation. 
12144. Hansen, V.; Hagen, A. S.; Lehmann, E. H. & 
-Astrup C. Simplified symptom registration іп 
psychiatric trials: А statistical approach. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(5), 492-495. 
— Performed a multivariate analysis of double-blind data 
on 43 female inpatients treated with flupenthixol 
decanoate and pipotiazine undecylenate. Brief sychiat- 
ric Rating Scale (BPRS) scores were used as independent 
variables and Clinical Global Impression (CGI) scores as 
dependent variables. It was found that changes in global 
clinical impression scores mainly were determined by the 
following 4 BPRS items: Conceptual Disorganization, 
Blunted Affect, Unusual Thought Content, and Halluci- 
natory Behavior.—Journal abstract. 
12145. Hansen, V.; Ravn, J. & Rud, C. (H. Lundbeck 
& Co, Copenhagen, Denmark) Long-term treatment of 
psychiatric patients with clopenthixol: Analysis of 
laboratory tests with a view to long-term therapy. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 309-317. 
—Examined 57 female inpatients who had been treated 
for 3-9 yrs with clopenthixol alone, to determine the 
effects of long-term therapy with clopenthixol in terms of 
measurable laboratory parameters. 26 patients had 
psychiatric diseases only and 31 had concomitant 
somatic diseases. Several parametric and non arametric 
statistical methods were used to study the relationships 
between the measured values, in particular variations 
within the normal range between the 2 patient groups. 
Age, dose, duration of treatment, and laboratory tests 
were the measured variables. There were no indications 
that long-term treatment with clopenthixol exerted a 
^ dote hepatotoxic, or hematotoxic effect. Changes 
did occur in certain parameters, predominantly within 
_ the range of normal, especially in thymol turbidity values 
; oe Sip leucocyte count.—Journal abstract. 
. Haskell, David S.; DiMascio. Alberto & 
Prusoff, Brigitte. (Boston U, Medical School) Rapidity of 
symptom reduction in depressions treated with amitrip- 
- tyline. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 160(1), 24-33. — Studied 172 25-60 yr old depressed 
Women treated with amitriptyline with particular atten- 
_ tion to the speed of ee in different symptoms of 
depression and in psychotic as compared to neurotic 
ik depressives. Findings from clinical interviews for depres- 
Sion (derived from the. Hamilton Rating Scale for 
. Depression) and the Raskin Three Area Scale for 
- Depression show rapid improvement in suicidal feelings, 


\ insomnia, and anorexia, but slower and more gradual 
improvement in impaired 


Psychotic classification та: 
- predictor of speed of response th 
_ treatment outcome. (16 tef}—Journal abstract. 


ап as a predictor of final 
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12147. Jost, F. & Zmorski, T. (Psychiatrischen Klinik 
Beverin Cazis, Switzerland) [Mesoridazine (TPS 23 
Sandoz) in acute psychotic states.] (Germ) Schweizer 
Archiv für Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 
1973, Vol 112(1), 131-142.—Conducted a double-blind 
comparative study to examine the therapeutic effects and 
general and local tolerance of the intramuscular type of 
mesoridazine (TPS 23) vs chlorpromazine. Ss were 30 
patients divided into 2 equal randomized groups, with 
diagnoses of acute and exacerbated schizophrenia and 
mania. The drugs were administered intramuscularly and 
orally for 11 days. The dosage ranged from 100 to 550 
mg/day (average 200-300 mg). Results indicate that (a) 
both drugs were equally effective as neuroleptic agents 
and dosages of 100-350 mg daily achieved a quick 
calming of Ss and antipsychotic results; (b) TPS 23 was 
effective in the treatment of acute and chronic-exacer- 
bated psychoses with symptoms of aggressivity, agita- 
tion, tension, anxiety, and sleep disturbances; (c) the 
tolerance levels of the 2 drugs were about equal; and (d) 
an initial dose of 100-300 per day is indicated, with 
higher dosages given if and when needed. (English 
summary) (37 ref)— T. Fisher. { ; 

12148. Karis, Norman L. eoe Regional 
Hosp, AR-CAP, Beckley, WV) AR-CAP and its compo- 
nents. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual 
West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, 
June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia 
University, 1973. 165 p.—Discusses the back, round, 
development, and implementation of the Appa. achian 
Regional Comprehensive Alcoholism Program. The 
hospital which serves as a center for the program 
provides emergency and inpatient services, intermediate 
care, education and еб, outpatient fo 
and vocational rehabilitation, training, and research. 

12149. Kiloh, L. G.; Neilson, Megan & Andrews, 
Gavin. (U New South Wales, Prince Henry Hosp, Little 
Bay, Australia) Response of depressed patients to 
methylamphetamine. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Nov), Vol 125, 496-499.—191 Учуу including 
39 with endogenous depression and 56 with neurotic 
depression, were each given 15 mg of methylampheta 
mine intravenously. There was a strong tendency pals 
[ра оше those with schizophrenia—to же 

tter, irrespective of diagnosis. No significant. di 
was found between the responses of patients SN " 
neurotic and those with а depression. NO 
significant relationship was established between progno 
sis on discharge from hospital and 6 mo later in D 
diagnostic group. Those patients who felt worse à 8 
methylamphetamine showed a high incidence of һу: bc 
cal symptoms or hysterical personality traits. bp 
those reporting no change, there was a signe s 
preponderance of those dependent on drugs or alcohol 
—Journal summary. / J- 
. 12150. Kohrs, Eldean V. (Central Wyoming Coe 
ing Ctr, Casper) Behavioral approaches to probl 
drinkers in a rural community. Behavioral Engineering, 
1973(Sum), Vol 1(1), 1-10.—Describes a technique use! 
to treat 20 court-referred chronic alcoholics by с n 
them into moderate drinkers. The concept of alcoholic 
as a disease is challenged. The program initia у 
attempted to force the use of disulfiram but withoU 
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success. Later the individual was given a week's supply 
of the drug and a chart to note his own progress. Because 
the local bar is an important social gathering-place in 
rural areas, the goal was to allow the drinker to be able 
to return to the bar for recreation while controling his 
drinking. After 1 mo the chemical was gradually 
eliminated and electrical aversion was substituted. Data 
on Ss’ background and MMPI scores are given. Findings 
show that there was a high rate of success for the 
application of the method. Suggestions for future work 
and possible applications of the technique are offered. 
—A. Debons. 

12151. Leonard, Charles L. (Appalachian Mental 
Health Ctr, Detoxification Unit, Elkins, WV) Treatment 
of the alcoholic in a community hospital. In Selected 
papers delivered at The Ninth Annual West Virginia School 
on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, June 17-22, 1973. 
Morgantown, WV: West Virginia University, 1973. 


65 p. 

12152. Malcolm, M. T.; Madden, J. S. & Williams, A. 
E. (West Cheshire Hosp, Chester, England) Disulfuram 
implantation critically evaluated. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 485-489.— Treated 62 
alcoholic patients by disulfiram implantation. At follow- 
up only 3 patients described any reaction on drinking, 
and it is suggested that their symptoms were гати 
psychogenic. Blood disulfiram levels above .1 mg% were 
invariably found after oral disulfiram therapy. Such 
levels were occasionally recorded after implant, but only 
during the Ist postoperative week, when patients were 
usually still in the hospital. Carbon disulphide, a 
metabolite of disulfiram, was measurable in the exhaled 
breath of patients given oral disulfiram. Except in 1 case, 
this was not so after implantation. It is believed that 
implantation does not give the patient pharmacologically 
active disulfiram cover, and that the deterrent effect of 
the procedure is psychological. (18 ref)—Journal 
summary. 
Am 12153. Mason, Aaron S. (U Kentucky, Medical Ctr) 
S е psychotropic drug summary. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 44-45.—Discusses the 
Importance of maintaining up-to-date psychotropic drug 
Summaries in the medical records of mental patients. A 
rief sample of a drug summary is included. 
Bor McBride, John. (Appalachian Regional Hosp, 
а еу, WV) Intermediate treatment services available 
НА ою at the Beckley Appalachian Regional 
We pital. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual 
Ta Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, 
U te 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia 

Diversity, 1973. 165 p. 

E Mendez, Jorge S.; Cotzias, George C.; Mena, 
TN e ,Papavasiliou, Paul S. (Brookhaven National 
toin. SR Research Ctr, Upton, NY) Diphenylhydan- 
19750 locking of levodopa effects. Archives of Neurology, 
a Vol 32(1), 44-46.—Examined the effects of 
EM yydantoin (DPH) in adult inpatients: 5 parkin- 
цап 2 chronic manganese poisoning Ss receiving 
eS levodopa treatment and 2 Huntington chorea Ss 

DE „no other treatment. DPH diminished the 
тап peutic effects of levodopa both іп parkinsonism and 
ent anese poisoning Ss, as well as the levodopa-depend- 

Yskinesia for which the former were selected. In Ss 
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with chorea, DPH enhanced chorea and mental agitation 
and failed to conform with the postulated pharmacologi- 
cal reciprocity between parkinsonism and Huntington 
chorea. Findings are in agreement with experiments 
done in animals in which DPH blocked a neuronal 
response to dopamine. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12156. Mielke, D. Н. et al. (Tulane U, Medical 
School) Butaclamol hydrochloride (AY-23,028): An 
early evaluation in severely ill schizophrenics. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 7-8.—Inves- 
tigated the effect of butaclamol hydrochloride (AY- 
23,028), administered during a 12-wk period, on 6 male 
and 6 female severely ill schizophrenic patients. All Ss 
received an initial daily dosage of 2.5 mg, gradually 
increased to a maximum daily dosage of 100 mg. Results 
indicate positive behavioral changes beginning at the 20 
mg dosage level. Based on global ratings, only 2 Ss 
showed no significant improvement, while 10 Ss showed 
slight to marked improvement. Results of the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale and the Nurses" Observation 
Scale for Inpatient Evaluation also reflect this clinical 
improvement. Laboratory findings indicated no abnor- 
mal changes. Side effects, similar to those associated with 
fluphenazine, responded to anticholinergic medication. 
These preliminary findings suggest that AY-23,028 is an 
effective antipsychotic drug.—F. L. Beyer. 

12157. Morgan, Ben B.; Coates, Glynn D; Brown, Bill 
R. & Alluisi, Earl A. (U Louisville, Performance _ 
Research Lab) Effects of symptomatic treatment on — 
sustained performance during illness with phlebotomus 
fever. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, — 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 157. 

12158. Noyes, Russell & Dempsey, G. Michael. (U 
Iowa, Medical School) Lithium treatment of depression. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(12), 
573-576.—Reviews data supporting the antidepressant 
effect of lithium when administered to depressed | 
patients. Of more than 300 depressed patients treated - 
with lithium, over half received benefit. The methodolog- 
ical deficiencies of the cited research are discussed as 
well as the ensuing difficulties of interpretation. For 
example, the duration of treatment was inadequate in 
many studies; patient selection was a problem in that 
depressions are heterogeneous; and the tendency toward 
spontaneous remission complicates results, especiall 
when patient control groups are not utilized. However, it 
is suggested that the proven efficacy of lithium mainte- 
nance in the prevention or attenuation of recurrent 
episodes of manic-depressive illness may be additional 
evidence that the drug produces significant antidepres- 
sant action. The data suggest that mania and depression 
have a common pathophysiological substrate. It is 
concluded that lithium is an effective and safe treatment | 
for depressions of the bipolar variety. Implications of its - 
use are discussed with particular attention to its use 
among outpatients and among unipolar depressed 
patients. (35 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

12159. Obholzer, A. M. (Tavistock Clinic, London, - 
regen) A follow-up study of ninéteen alcoholic _ 
patients treated by means of tetraethyl-thiuram disul- 
fide (Antabuse) implants. British Journal of Addiction, — 
1974(Mar), Vol 69(1), 19-23.—Conducted a follow-up — 
survey on 19 alcoholic patients (18 males, 1 female) in” 
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_ Volkenberg Hospital, South Africa, upon whom tetrae- 
- thyl-thiuram disulfide (Antabuse) implant operations 
had been performed in 1968—1969. Minimum duration of 
alcoholism for most Ss had been 15 yrs. The majority 
were 40-55 yrs old, and 11 were unemployed at time of 
hospital admission. The interval between operations and 
follow-up was 2/; -12 mo. Of the 19 Ss operated, 13 had 
maintained sobriety between implant and follow-up and 
6 had reverted to drinking. 5 of the relapsed Ss 
reportedly drank without any disulfiram ethanol reac- 
lion; information was lacking on the 6th recidivist. 
Systematic side effects of the implant were minimal, but 
local complications, especially sepsis, occurred in 11 
cases. Results of this series of implants are compared 
with those of other studies. The possible reasons for 
implant success are discussed. An S's faith in the implant 
appeared to be the only good predictive factor for 
- postoperative sobriety, which was expected to be at best 
. Short-term.—A. P. Balevre. 
12160. Penna, Manoel W. & Lion, John R. (U 
- Maryland, Medical School, Inst of Psychiatry & Human 
Behavior, Baltimore) Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome 
. and depression: A case report. Diseases of the Nervous 
- System, 1975(Jan) Vol 36(1), 41—43.—Considers the 
liagnosis and treatment of a case of Gilles de la 
Tourette's syndrome in terms of previous findings. 
Several LU dien concerning the depressive effect of 
haloperidol are discussed. (15 ref) 

12161. Raskind, Murray & Bradford, Tamara. (U 
Washington, Medical School) Methylphenidate (Ritalin) 
abuse and methadone maintenance. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1975(Jan), Vol 36(1), 9-12.—Inter- 
viewed 40 methadone maintenance patients and 40 
“street” heroin addicts in a residential treatment pro- 
gram in the Seattle area to explore differences in 
methylphenidate abuse. The groups were similar in age, 
Sex, race, and length of treatment variables. In support of 

. previous experience, results indicate that 18 of the 
methadone group used methylphenidate regularly while 
nly 2 of the “street” group were regular users. The most 
Salient attraction for the drug’s abuse among methadone 
patients was the pleasurable “high” associated with 
intravenous injection. The medical and social implica- 
tions of un phenidate abuse are discussed and the 
-need for methadone maintenance programs to attend to 
_ these issues is emphasized Е. L. Beyer, 
12162. Regan, Riley W. (Dept of Health & Mental 
Hygiene, Div of Alcoholism Control, Baltimore, MD) An 
ict joins the professionals: Reflections on both 
worlds. In Selected Papers delivered at The Ninth Annual 
West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, 
June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia 
University, 1973. 165 p.—The author briefly describes 
his background as a former alcoholic and drug addict 
. and traces his career as а Professional in the field of 
л Eph treatment. 4 attributes of 


горгатѕ 
ems of drug abuse and altoholism. 
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Boston) The antiaggressive effects of lithium in man. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 40(1), 17-24. Notes 
that, since J. F. Cade's (1949) original suggestions 
concerning the value of lithium in controlling patients’ 
"ungovernable tempers," considerable evidence has 
accumulated to support this view. The present report 
reviews this evidence and describes an illustrative case of 
a 34-yr-old woman repeatedly hospitalized for antisocial 
reactions characterized by aggressive assault and de- 
structiveness. The successful use of lithium therapy, as 
well as some important side effects of the drug, are 
summarized. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12164. Silberberg, Norman E. & Silberberg, Margaret 
C. (Sister Kenny Inst, Minneapolis, MN) Glue sniffing in 
children: A position paper. Journal of Drug Education, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 301-308.—Examines the question of 
whether the preventive measures and cures for glue 
sniffing are more dangerous than the glue sniffing itself 
(e.g, by creating an interest in the use of glue). Research 
is reviewed which indicates that glue sniffing does not 
seem to occur in isolation but accompanies environmen- 
tal stress. Clearly, much of the stress is a result of school 
failure. It is recommended that more energy be devoted 
to reducing the stress than to dealing with the sniffing 
itself. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12165. Sykes, Lantz M. (Greensboro Ctr for Alcohol 
Rehabilitation, Educational Services, NC) The Greens- 
boro story. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth 
Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West 
Virginia University, 1973. 165 p.—Discusses the develop- 
ment of the Greensboro, North Carolina, alcohol 


rehabilitation program for use in the local courts to help 


alleviate the problem of the public drunkenness offender. 
The 7 elements of the program are described: adminis- 
tration, alcohol education, court class, youth program, 
industrial programs, and alcoholism detoxification bo 
12166. Thorell, Lars-Hakan & Wretmark, С. G 
Linköping, Sweden) A comparative study of N 700 
(Metrisil®) and imipramine on a series of dép 
patients. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50€ ), 
508-515.—Conducted open and double-blind studies P 
N-7001 and imipramine in 60 psychiatric inpatients wit 
depressive symptoms. Results confirm those of previous 
studies which showed that N-7001 is as effective Б: 
icd in the treatment of depressive illness. 5 Ss 
had to discontinue imipramine treatment because P 
deteriorated mental status, although none had to à 
discontinued among those receiving N-7001. Staff rating 
after 8 days of treatment indicated improvement p 
the N-7001 Ss, but not among the imipramine Ss. D 
suggest that if the S exhibited obvious neurotic traits, t í 
outcome with N-7001 was worse than if he did үй 
exhibit such symptoms. This finding did not apply " 
imipramine. Ss rated as inhibited showed better OU! 
comes on N-7001 than those rated as not inhibited. This 
difference was not significant for imipramine vs N- 
(p < .05).—Journal abstract. e, 
12167. Trow, Jesse E. (Dept of Health & Welfare, 
Pro; on Alcohol & Drug Abuse, Concord, P" 
Techniques to initiate positive community response- 7 
Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual yey 
Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, Jun 
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Р 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia Universi- 
ty, 1973. 165 p.—Discusses aspects of a statewide, 


community-based alcohol and drug-abuse program in 
New Hampshire. The program aims specifically to work 
with at least 1 medical doctor in each of the larger 
communities to motivate and encourage him to partici- 
pate actively in working with alcoholics and drug- 
dependent people. 

12168. Turek, Ibrahim S. & Rocha, Juracy. (Maryland 
Psychiatric Research Ctr, Baltimore) Oral thyrotropin- 
releasing hormone (TRH) in depressive illness. Journal 
of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Nov-Dec), Vol 14(11—12), 
612-616.—Examined the effects of thyroid-release hor- 
mone on depressives. The drug failed to change the 
thyroid function or to improve depression. 

12169. van der Velde, Christiaan D. & Kiltie, Harriet. 
(Norwich Hosp, A. Ribicoff Research Ctr, CT) Effective- 
ness of loxapine succinate in acute schizophrenia: A 
comparative study with thiothixene. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 17(1), 1-12.—Compared the 
clinical effectiveness of loxapine succinate, a new 
neuroleptic agent, with the efficacy of thiothixene and 
placebo during a 6-wk, double-blind study with 76 
patients hospitalized with acute symptoms of schizophre- 
nia. Loxapine appeared to be clearly superior to placebo 
and significantly superior to thiothixene on many items 
and factors of the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and the 
Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation. On 
the Clinical Global Impressions, loxapine was signifi- 
Ed superior to placebo and superior to thiothixene at 
Ne 3 and 6. All tests were completed 6 times during 
im study. No efficacy measure showed superiority of 

iothixene over loxapine.—Journal abstract. 
r 12170. Vandecasteele, A. J. & Vereecken, J. L. 
Eun Hosp "Sancta Maria," Noordwijk, Nether- 
Rie is double-blind clinical evaluation of penfluridol 
yeas 41) as a maintenance therapy in schizophrenia. 
ae ү ше Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(3), 346—353. 
quis 2 groups of female chronic schizophrenic 
m jx all of whom had been successfully maintained 
Mta К uridol for at least 6 mo, to assess the effective- 
DT penfluridol as a basic maintenance therapy. 
qu Bee patients) received penfluridol, and Оор Ir 
o tes received placebo under double-blind 
M : or 6 mo. Patients were evaluated using a 36- 
‘ie, lonnaire completed before and after 1, 3, 4 and 
ater шел: When at any time during the study a 
Pi priua haloperidol in individually adjusted 
i AR added to her treatment regimen. By the end of 
ad onh 8 of the 11 placebo patients received 
Patients dia aloperidol, whereas only 3 of the penfluridol 
Showed id. Evaluation of the scores on the rating scale 
ment s Significant differences between the 2 treat- 
experi, Der The trial confirmed previously gained 
ео that penfluridol is a suitable drug for the 
ih nce therapy of chronic schizophrenic patients. 

рта abstract. 

AR.CAP Ylialo, Eugene. (Appalachian Regional Hosp, 
ism inte; Beckley, WV) A basis for advocacy: Alcohol- 
Ning pe In Selected papers delivered at The 
Abuse ш West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug 
West vides June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: 
irginia University, 1973. 165 p.—Considers 
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alcoholism as a treatable, chronic illness and argues that 
a comprehensive, long-term intervention program is 
neran for its treatment. 8 components of service 
provided by the Appalachian Regional Com rehensive 
Alcoholism Program are detailed, national and state laws 
concerning the problem are discussed, and further 
legislation and implementation of the laws are urged. 
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12172. Alexander, James F. (U Utah) Behavior 
modification and delinquent youth. In J. G. Cull & R. E. 
Hardy (Eds), Behavior modification in rehabilitation 
settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 

12173. Ascher, L. Michael & Cautela, Joseph R. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) An 
experimental study of covert extinction. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 5(3-4), 233-238.—A 2 X 3 study, using perform- 
ance on a pseudo concept-formation task as the 
dependent variable, tested the efficacy of covert extinc- 
tion (CE). 6 groups of 15 college students each received 
either CE instructions, overt extinction (OE) instructions, 
or no instructions, and either reinforcement or no 
reinforcement. Data reveal no significant difference 
between the unreinforced CE and OE groups but do 
indicate significant differences between these groups and 


the unreinforced group receiving no instructions. Parallel 
results were obtained for the 3 similar reinforced groups. _ 
The conclusion, based on these data, is that CE was 


effective in facilitating the course of extinction whether 
or not the environment continued to provide reinforce- 
ment for the specific response.—Journal abstract. 
12174. Balch, Philip & Ross, A. William. (U Arizona) 
A behaviorally oriented didactic-group of 
obesity: An exploratory study. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(3-4), 239-243.—Applied a behaviorally oriented didac- 
tic-group approach to the treatment of obesity with a 
diverse population of female ет loyees and patients in а 
medical school setting. Group I (19 Ss, full treatment), 
Group П (15 Ss, partial treatment), and Group III (11 
no-treatment controls) were com) ared in numbers of | 
pounds and percent body weight lost over a 9-wk ` 
treatment program, the goals of which were 1-2 lb 
weekly weight loss. Findings reveal significant differ- 
ences between Group I vs II and Ш, but not between 
Groups II and III. The weight loss for the full treatment 
oup (mean loss — 10.6 1b) was consistent with the 
goals of the y dni and results of the 6-wk follow-u 
indicate that Group I members acquired the skills 
necessary to maintain weight loss and/or continue 
gradual reduction. The applicability of the current 
rogram to the increasing numbers of obese as well as 
the possibility of paraprofessionals leading such pro- 
grams are discussed.—Journal abstract. z 
12175. Battegay, Raymond. (U Basel, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) Group psychotherapy as a method 
of treatment in a psychiatric hospital. In S. de Schill 
(Ed), The challenge for group psychotherapy: Present and 


future. New York, NY: International Universities Press, - 


1974. xxviii, 366 p. 
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12176. Bellack, Alan S.; Schwartz, Jeffrey & 
Rozensky, Ronald H. (U Pittsburgh, Clinical Psychology 
Ctr) The contribution of external control to self-control 
in a weight reduction program. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(3-4), 245-249.—A weight reduction program empha- 
sizing self-control was presented to 20 volunteers (mean 
age — 28 yrs) under 3 different conditions. One group 
met weekly with E and received mild social reinforce- 
ment for progress. A 2nd group had contact only by 

‘mail. They self-monitored food intake and mailed the 
records to E daily; he mailed a new supply of envelopes 
back to them each week. A 3rd group had no ongoing 
contact. There were no differences in weight loss 
between the contact groups, and both lost significantly 
more weight than the no-contact group. Results are 
discussed in terms of the information value or signaling 
function of external contact in treatment programs 
emphasizing self-control. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12177. Berger, Milton M. (Columbia U, Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Video in group psychotherapy. 
In D. S. Milman & С. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process 
today: Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12178. Bornstein, Philip H. (U Montana) Training 
parents as behavior modifiers: A bibliography 
1959-1973. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 130. 

12179. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan. (Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia Psychiatric Inst, Family Psychiatry Div, Philadelphi- 
a) Ethical and practical implications of intergeneration- 
al family therapy. roeier & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol 24(4-6), 261-268.—Defines and discusses the nature 
of intergenerational family therapy (IFT). The essence of 
IFT is viewed as the scope of the therapist’s responsibili- 
ty and commitment, rather than as an outcome of 
specific techniques. The ethical position of a therapist 
contracting for care of an entire family is contrasted with 
that of the individual therapist. The family system is 
compared with a ledger of accounts, and the importance 
of understanding the impact of an imbalanced relation- 
ship of 1 generation on a family member of the next 
generation is stressed. The integrated therapeutic frame- 
work offered by IFT is concluded to hold possibilities for 
a ocean of concepts in the fields of health, 

athology, prevention, individual legal ri: 

Iteration relations.—R. Tomasko. ae 
K Л M.; Dufková, D.; Robes, M. & 
Sekaninová, 7, (U Jan Evangelista Pat, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia) [Thematic psychotherapeutic group.] 
(Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 1973(Jun), Vol 69(3 
163-169.—Describes the functioning of thematic group 
therapy with ambulatory and hospitalized neurotics. At 
the beginning of each psychotherapeutic session the 
therapist selected for group discussion one of the 
following categories of themes: childhood memories and 
fantasy life; attitudes and emotions; topics related to the 
body and somatic functions; interests and social situa- 
tions; or interpersonal relations. In another alternative, 
the therapist asked the group to participate in nonverbal 
expressive behavior. Thematic psycho: егару was found 
particularly suitable for open groups of beginners 
because it prevented the accumulation of tension and 
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anxiety, which inhibit active group involvement by all 
participants. (Russian & English summaries)—V. 
Fischmann. 

12181. Brayboy, Thomas L. (Youth Development Ctr, 
Newark, NJ) Black and white groups and therapists. In 
D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process 
today: Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12182. Bugental, James F. Confronting the existential 
meaning of “ту death" through group exercises. 
Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 4(3), 148-163. 
—Describes a series of 4 procedures to aid group 
participants in confronting meaningfully the concept, 
“my death.” These procedures are (a) drawing a life line, 
(b) confronting contingency, (c) the Orpheus experience, 
and (d) writing obituaries. The importance of subtle 
forces (е.р., group leader and participants’ mood affect- 
ing the experiences) is emphasized, and illustrative styles 
of approach are recounted.—Journal abstract. 

12183. Bunker, Barbara B. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) The Tavistock approach to the study of group 
process: Reactions of a private investigator. In D. S. 
Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: 
Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12184. Bunker, Douglas R. (State U New York, 
Buffalo) Social process awareness training: An NTL 
approach. In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), 
Group process today: Evaluation and perspective. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12185. Calef, Ruth A. et al. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll) Facilitation of group desensitization of test 
anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1285-1286.—To enhance the effects of group desensiti- 
zation in the treatment of test anxiety, a modified 
desensitization procedure was used, calling for pairing a 
stimulus (tone) with relaxation training, then presenting 
the stimulus while Ss completed the test-anxiety hier- 
archy. 60 college freshmen with high scores on the Text 
Anxiety Scale were divided into 4 groups of 15 Ss each. 
One group received the modified group-desensitization 
procedure while a 2nd group received conventional 
group desensitization. 2 control conditions were includ- 
ed: presentation of a tone while completing the test- 
anxiety hierarchy, and an attention-placebo condition. 
The modified desensitization procedure was more 
effective than conventional desensitization and the 
control conditions.—Journal abstract. 

12186. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll) The use of 
covert conditioning in hypnotherapy. International Jour- 
nal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1975(Jan), Vol 
23(1), 15-27.—Covert conditioning involves the manipu- 
lation of imagery to modify behaviors such as phobias, 
alcoholism, and sexual deviations. A rationale and 
description of covert conditioning procedures are de- 
scribed, and covert conditioning and hypnotic induction 
procedures employing imagery are compared. The 
advantages and disadvantages of combining covert 
conditioning and hypnosis are discussed. It is concluded 
that some of the issues raised in this paper can only be 
resolved by controlled research. (German, French, & 
Spanish summaries) (40 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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12187. Chazan, Rachel (Kfar Shaul Government 
Hosp, Jerusalem, Israel) A group family therapy ap- 
proach to schizophrenia. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 177-193.—De- 
scribes a study based on 4 years' work with a multiple 
family therapy group on an acute psychiatric admission 
unit. the group was run as an open one; families were 
asked to participate together with the admitted patient. 
The rationale was to treat the family structure as 
“patient,” to look for and point out disturbance in family 
relationships. One of the aims was to encourage free 
expression of emotion in the group. Families had been 
avoiding such expression and apparently regarded it as 
dangerous. An attempt was also made to reactivate 
interpersonal conflict, which had been largely converted 
into intrapsychic conflict concentrated in the sick 
member. Aspects of resistance to the group and 
manifestations of the pathological family process in the 
group are discussed, as well as the special feature of such 
a multiple group compared to work with individual 
families. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12188. Creer, Thomas L.; Weinberg, Eugene & Molk, 
Leizer, (Children’s Asthma Research Inst & Hosp, 
Denver, CO) Managing a hospital behavior problem: 
Malingering. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 259-262.—Notes that 
malingering can pose a serious problem to attending 
medical personnel. A technique employed at the Child- 
тепе Asthma Research Institute and Hospital (CARIH) 
p Successfully modify this behavioral pattern—time-out 
үп positive reinforcement—is described as used with а 
оч male with intractable bronchial asthma. In 
Ein, procedures are presented both for shaping up 
i сапу appropriate behaviors and for insuring that gains 
te maintained when the S returns home.—Journal 
abstract, 

E de Schill, Stefan & LaHullier, Denise. (Ameri- 
mu ental Health Foundation, New York, NY) Mental 
thod IE UPS: An intensive, low-cost treatment me- 
D hoi S. de Schill (Ed), The challenge for group 
fern Ru Present and future. New York, NY: 

Do ional Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 
"ERAS de Schill, Stefan (Ed). (American Mental 
group oundation, New York, NY) The challenge for 

: phprehotherapy:. Present and future. New York, 
M national Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 
Tient i a collection of 10 papers on the recent and 

S ; 2s of group therapy theories and procedures. 
усо ude the theoretical foundations of group 
ina ps chia? group therapy as a method of treatment 
of the Eun hospital, group analysis and the insights 
1219] via and analytic group map with the aged. 
Service Р, | fenbacher, Jerry L. (VA Hosp, Psychology 

Bou оп and, OR) Group desensitization for hetero- 
Mental ie rang Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
a las, "iatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 305.—Outlines 
ke РОЗЫ, in group desensitization procedures which 
Viduals with the simultaneous desensitization of indi- 
ICatment heterogeneous anxieties or phobias. The 
the econ Tetains the flexibility of individual therapy and 

Оту of group procedures and is amenable to 
Оп with other behavioral therapies. 
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12192. Denes-Radomisli, Magda. (Adelphi U) Gestalt 
group therapy: Sense in sensitivity. In D. S. Milman & 
G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: Evaluation 
and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xxii, 313 p. 

12193. Durkin, Helen E. (Postgraduate Ctr for Mental 
Health, New York, NY) Theoretical foundations of 
group psychotherapy: І. In S. de Schill (Ed), The 
challenge for group psychotherapy: Present and future. New 
E NY: International Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 

p- 

12194. Eitzen, D. Stanley. (Colorado State U) Impact 
of behavior modification techniques on ad ЖЕУ 
of delinquent boys. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(3), 1317-1318.—Administered the Nowicki- 
Strickland Locus of Control Scale to 21 juvenile 
delinquent boys residing in a behavior modification 
treatment setting. Ss' scores at the posttest were 
Buone more internal than those from the pretest 
phase. 

12195. Ellis, Albert. Rationality and irrationality in 
the group therapy process. In D. S. Milman & G. D. 
Goldman (Eds), Group process today: Evaluation and 
perspective. Springfield, i: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xxii, 313 p. 

12196. Farrall, William R. (Farrall Instrument Co, 
Grand Island, NB) Selection and use of stimulus 
material for aversion therapy and desensitization. 
Behavioral Engineering, 1973(Sum), Vol 1(1), 1-7.—Dis- 
cusses aversive conditioning and systematic desensitiza- 
tion as techniques in the treatment of various sexual . 
disorders and phobias. A description of apparatus and . 
procedure is given. In aversion therapy the main | 
emphasis should be transferred from the aversion stimuli — 
to the aversion-relief stimuli. The functions of both sets 
of stimuli are discussed. A step-by-step description ofthe —. 
treatment of a child molester and his family shows the 
method in use. The preparation and use of photographs 
and slides for aversion therapy are discussed in detail. 
—A. Debons. 

12197. Forehand, Rex; Cheney, Thomas & Yoder, 
Pam. (U Georgia) Parent behavior training: Effects on 
the non-compliance of a deaf child. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
53-4), 281-283.—Examined the effects of a parent- 2 
centered behavioral training ps on the noncompli- > 
ance of a 7-yr-old deaf male. The program, which. was 27 
designed to alter general arent-child interactions, 
involved initially teaching the mother reinforcement 
skills for desirable behavior and, subsequently, a time- 
out procedure for deviant behavior. Results indicate that - 
a general behavioral program could be rapidly learned 
by a mother and applied to the special problems of a 
deaf child. Changes occurred in both the child’s - 
compliance and in the mother’s behavior and attitudes 


hild.—Journal abstract. MEME 
toV 198. Friedemann, Adolf. Theoretical foundations of | 
group psychotherapy: Il. In S. de Schill (Ed), The 
challenge for group psychotherapy: Present and Hest Ме 
York, NY: International Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 
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prehensive research review. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 130-131. 

12200. Hedberg, Allan G. & Campbell, Lowell. (Schick 
Hosp, Fort Worth, TX) A comparison of four behavioral 
treatments of alcoholism. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 251-256. 
—45 male and 4 female alcoholics (mean age 38 yrs) 
were administered either a behavioral family counseling, 
Systematic desensitization, covert sensitization, or a 
Shock presentation treatment program. The treatment 
program was conducted in an outpatient setting using 
both professional and paraprofessional therapists. Each 
S's therapy regime adhered to a standardized sequence of 
treatment sessions over a 1-уг period. Additionally, each 
S was offered the opportunity to establish a treatment 
goal of either controlled drinking or complete absti- 
nence. Data indicate that behavioral family counseling 
was the most effective alcoholism treatment method of 
the 4 procedures studied. Systematic desensitization was 
highly effective in modifying excessive alcohol consump- 
tion, with covert sensitization being only moderately 
effective. Presentation of shock resulted in little behavior 
change, suggesting that the procedure may have only 
limited utility for alcoholism treatment in an outpatient 
facility. Controlled drinking appeared to be an appropri- 
ate and practical treatment alternative to the traditional 
treatment program requirement of complete abstinence. 
Implications for the operation of behavioral alcoholism 
treatment programs in outpatient facilities are summa- 
rized and discussed. (31 ref}—Journal abstract. 

12201. Herman, Steven H. & Prewett, Michael. (VA 
Hosp, Miami, FL) An experimental analysis of feedback 
to increase sexual arousal in a case of homo- and 
heterosexual impotence: A Preliminary report. Journal 
of Behavior Тад & Experimental Psychiatry, 

1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 271-274.— The effect of informa- 
tional feedback concerning level of penile responding on 
subsequent sexual arousal was examined in a case of 
homo- and heterosexual impotence in a 5l-yr-old male. 
Penile response to slides of nude males and nude females 
during separate measurement sessions without feedback 
was significantly increased during a phase where 
treatment sessions contained contingent feedback, de- 
creased when feedback was administered noncontingent- 
ly, and increased once again when contingent feedback 
was reinstated. The increase in penile responding was 
aralleled by achievement of ejaculation during mastur- 
ation, changes in masturbatory fantasy, and reports of 
homo- and heterosexual arousal outside the laboratory. 
—/ dues abstract. 
 Hoerl, Richard T. (Denver General Hosp, CO) 
unter groups: Their effect on rigidity. daz 
Relations, 1974(Мау), Vol 27(5), 431—438.— Studied 
changes in flexibility, as measured by the Flexibility and 
Tolerance for Ambiguity scales of the California Person- 
ality ery, in 112 encounter group Participants, 
Significant differences were found oh volunteer 
and nonvolunteer Broups but not between encounter and 
ae Broups. It is concluded that treatment 
effects di the group than on 
le who volunteer for encounter groups 
lexible than those who do not. — i. W. 


s depend more on who attends 
what is done. P. 


are already more 
Meissner. 
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12203. Hogan, Peter. (New York U-Bellevue Medical 
Ctr, NY) Some aspects of my theory and practice of 
therapy. In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), 
Group process today: Evaluation and perspective. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12204. Horan, John J.; Baker, Stanley B.; Hoffmann, 
Alan M. & Shute, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Weight loss through variations in the coverant control 
paradigm. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 68-72.—Assigned 40 overweight 
female Ss to 1 of 8 treatment combinations in a 
2 x 2 X 2 matrix. The use of positive coverants 
produced significantly (p < .005) more weight loss than 
negative coverants. No differences were found between 
those Ss employing highly probable eating and noneating 
behaviors. Group counseling enabled a larger percentage 
of Ss to lose at least 1 Ib/wk than did individual 
intervention followed by self-management. It is suggest- 
ed that L. E. Homme's paradigm should be shortened to 
3 steps when applied to the problem of weight loss since 
certain treatment combinations were nearly 100% effec- 
tive. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12205. Horan, John J.; Hoffman, Alan M. & Macri, 
Marygrace. (Pennsylvania State U) Self-control of 
chronic fingernail biting. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
ша Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 307-. 09. 
— Volunteer chronic fngernail biters participated in a 
behavioral program that employed self-monitoring, self- 
punishment, and self-reward techniques. Gains persisted 
through a follow-up evaluation, еа the compre- 
hensive self-control program to be highly effective. 

12206. Houston, Fred. (McMaster U, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Respiratory relief treatment of a case 
of phobia with spasmodic torticollis. Canadian Psychiat- 
ric Association Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 305-307. 
— Tried an aversive conditioning treatment with a 28-yr- 
old married woman who suffered from phobias and from 
torticollis. During the 5th session of therapy, the айел! 
suddenly recalled with excitement а forgotten chil Idhood 
incident. After this abreaction, the torticollis disappeared 
and did not return during a 6-mo follow-up period. 
(French summary)— F. Auld. 

12207. Hymowitz, Arthuree E. & Hymowitz, Norman. 
(Coll of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey) Operant 
conditioning of feeding in a blind profoundly retarded 
girl. Indian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1974(Jul), Vol 
7(2), 58-64.— Describes the successful use of behavior 
modification procedures to restore feeding behavior in a 
recently blind 11-yr-old profoundly retarded female. The 
atient was rewarded by being allowed to play a music 

x. Despite the girl's progress, she was withdrawn from 
the program after 14 days of treatment when her mother 
observed one of the nurses scolding and shaking her. The 
importance of staff cooperation is emphasized.—J. H. 
Pflaum. 


12208. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Comparative effects of some variations of covert 
modeling. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 225-231.—In covert 
modeling, Ss imagine a model rather than observe a live 
or film model. Ina 2 x 2 design, multiplicity of models 
(imagining 1 vs 3 different models) and variation of fear 
stimuli (imagining the model perform with 1 vs 2 
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different snakes) were combined in a study with 52 
snake-phobic undergraduates. A no-model control group 
of 16 Ss was included in the design to control for fear- 
related imagery in the absence of a model. Ss who 
imagined multiple models, as opposed to a single model, 
showed greater avoidance reduction on behavioral and 
self-report measures at posttreatment and at a 3-wk 
follow-up assessment. Ss who imagined a single snake 
and those who imagined different snakes were not 
different in avoidance. In general, results support the 
efficacy of covert modeling over no-model controls. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12209. Krasner, Jack D. (Iona Coll) Analytic group 
psychotherapy with the aged. In S. de Schill (Ed), The 
challenge for group psychotherapy: Present and future. New 
а NY: International Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 

p- 

12210. Le Boeuf, Alan. (St Brendan’s Hosp, Dublin, 
Ireland) An automated aversion device in the treatment 
of a compulsive handwashing ritual. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(3-4), 267-270.—A 49-yr-old male with a 25-yr history 
of compulsive handwashing was treated by the imple- 
mentation of a ЗГ СОЙ procedure. Treatment was 
effective only when a powerful external reinforcer 
(shock) was added to the procedure to increase the 
Eun capacity for initiating self-control. Ritualistic 

andwashing had virtually ceased after 42 days and 
remained absent at a 12-mo follow-up.—Journal abstract. 
_ 12211. Lebovici, Serge. (U Paris, France) A combina- 
tion of psychodrama and group psychotherapy. In S. de 
Schill (Ed), The challenge for group psychotherapy: Present 
and future. New York, NY: International Universities 
Press, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 

12212. Lehman, Robert E. (U Idaho) The disinhibiting 
effects of visual material in treating orgasmically 
dysfunctional women. Behavioral Engineering, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 1(2), 1-3.—Discusses the value of visual material in 
disinhibiting sexual attitudes and behaviors in orgasmi- 
cally dysfunctional females, with emphasis on changing 
the negative attitudes towards self-stimulation. The use 
of an automatically timed slide projector, the importance 
of a female being on the att and the length of 
Presentation are discussed. Components of desensitiza- 
tion, modeling, and vicarious learning are presented as 
possible causes for the success of the program to date. 
—A. Debons. 

12213. Longin, Harold E.; Kohn, James P. & Macurik, 
Kenneth M. (Weston State Hosp, WV) The modification 
of choreal movements. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 263-265. 
—Used training in an incompatible response to decrease 
the symptomatic movements associated with Sydenham’s 
Chorea in a 63-yr-old male psychotic inpatient. Training 
was conducted for 30 sessions on a lever pullbutton press 
apparatus, Results indicate a decrease in inappropriate 
Spasmodic movements both during the treatment ses- 
Sions and on the ward. Results were maintained 16-20 
wks after treatment termination—Journal abstract. 

12214. Mahoney, Michael J. & Jeffrey, D. Balfour. 
(Pennsylvania State U) A manual for self-control 
Procedures for the overweight. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 129. 
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12215. Mastellone, Max. (Trenton Neighborhood 
Health Ctr, NJ) Aversion therapy: A new use for the old 
rubber band. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 311-312.—An aver- 
sion therapy technique, involving the self-administered 
snapping of a wrist-worn rubber band is described and 
discussed. Case illustrations, involving a 15-yr-old female 
compulsive hair-puller and a 27-yr-old male homosexual, 
are presented. 

12216. Maultsby, Maxie C. (U Kentucky, Medical 
School) Introduction to rational behavioral therapy. In 
Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual West 
Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, June 
17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia Universi- 
ty, 1973. 165 p. 

12217. McGrath, Michael. (West Virginia Dept of 
Mental Health, Div on Alcoholism & Drug Abuse, 
Charlestown) Behavioral psychology and the treatment 
of alcoholism. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth _ 
Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse — 
Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West 
Virginia University, 1973. 165 p. 

12218. McLean, Peter D. & Craig, Kenneth D. (U _ 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Evaluating treat- _ 
ment effectiveness by monitoring changes in 
matic behaviors. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 105.—Suggests the use 
of a problem-oriented approach for the measurement of 
change in patient status, using an ordinal scale format. 
Correlational data and findings from the use of this 
approach with spouses and patients receiving conjoint 
family therapy are presented to illustrate the advantages — 
of the method. 

12219. McNamee, S. & Peterson, J, (Case Western 
Reserve U) Observed versus potential behavior in the 
follow-up results in a typical behavior modification 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 


of Piaget's theory 
children. In G. I. Lubin, J. Е. Magary & M. K. Poulsen 


, Proceedings а 
Cay Theo) and Its Implications for the Helping 
Professions: February 15, 
California. Los Angeles, 


12221. Miklich, Donald R. & Creer, Thomas L. Self 
modeling as a behavior modification technique. In J, G. 
Behavior modification іп 


rehabilitation settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: 


12222. Milman, 0 
(Eds.). (Adelphi U) Group process today: Evaluation and 
perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 
xxii, 313 p.—Presents a collection of 19 papers on recent 

h, theory, and ractice in group process 
nique and epy: Topics include rationality and 
irrationality in the group therapy process, à CODE 
model of grou psychoanalysis, social process аба S 
training, and the use of videotaping in group psycho е! 


ару. 
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12223. Mintz, Elizabeth E. Marathon groups as 
_ intensive psychotherapy. In D. S. Milman & G. D. 

_ Goldman (Eds) Group process today: Evaluation and 

| perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xxii, 313 p. 

[2224 Mitchell, Kenneth R. & Orr, Fred E. (U New 
South Wales, Kensington, Australia) Note on treatment 
of heterosexual anxiety using short-term massed 
desensitization. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 

_35(3), 1093-1094. — Conducted a study of 29 undergradu- 
ate males who reported having difficulty in social 
Situations to examine methods of reducing heterosexual 
anxiety. Ss were assigned to either traditional desensiti- 
Zation, short-term desensitization, relaxation training, or 

. mo-treatment groups. Data from traditional and short- 

term desensitization procedures show decreased anxiety 
associated with paper-and-pencil measures of heterosex- 
ual interactions. However, the 2 desensitization groups 

were not significantly different, and a relaxation and a 

no-treatment group did not differ in reports.—Journal 
abstract. 

12225. Moser, Adolph J. (Indiana Youth Ctr, Psychol- 
ogy Section, Plainfield) Covert punishment of hallucina- 
tory behavior in a psychotic male. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & s Cae Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(3-4), 297-299.—A 24-yr-old male paranoid schizo- 
phrenic inpatient exhibiting hallucinatory behavior was 
subjected to a self-monitoring е utilizing covert 
punishment. In an own-control, AB design, the applica- 
tion of covert punishment eliminated reported hallucina- 
tions. Other favorable changes in behavior also. occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

12226. Neumann, M. & Gaoni, B. (Shalvata Hos; 
Hod Hasharon, Israel) Types of patients especial 
suitable for analytically oriented group psychotherapy: 
Some clinical examples. /srae/ Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 203-215. 
—Briefly reviews the different attitudes toward group 
therapy in the literature. Analytically oriented group 
therapy is seen as a treatment in its own right, equal in 
value to individual therapy and in some cases as the 
treatment of choice. 6 types of patients for whom group 
therapy has distinct advantages are described and 
clinical examples given. These types do not fit any 
known nosological categories but are characteristic of 
patterns of behavior and specific Personality makeups. 


(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
[7th Scandinavian Mental 
(Swed) Psykisk Hálsa, 1972, Vol 13(2), 
133-154.—Describes proceedings of a seminar on family 
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sessions was needed to complete therapy. Follow-u 
contacts 6 mo after therapy indicated that there had been 
no return of the original aversive reactions.—Journal 
abstract. 

12229. Ortlieb, P. [Social-psychological observations 
on the cathartic effects of aggressive behavior.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1973, Vol 21(4), 329-334.— Surveys old and new theories 
on the subject. It is suggested that factors of social 
learning are more effective in matters of behavior 
modification and reduction of aggression than the 
systematically provoked abreaction of determinant 
factors. Successful behavior modification can be 
achieved best through replacing the utilitarian value of 
aggression by newly developed preferable behavior 
alternatives. (English summary) (46 ref)— T. Fisher. 

12230. Paterson, Gerry. (U Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) A historical review and classification system of 
the new group therapies. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol 
4(3), 79-87—Briefly reviews the history of group 
therapy, and proposes a classification system for current 
Broup therapy methods. Groups are placed on a 
continuum, from Tavistock groups to Reichian groups, 
which fall into 3 categories; those emphasizing (a) group 
processes, (b) interpersonal relationships, and (c) intra- 
personal relationships. The categories take different 
views of how man is controlled: by external forces 
(group processes category), by internal forces (intraper- 
sonal relationships) or by both (interpersonal relation- 
ships). It is emphasized that all workers in the social 
Sciences must become familiar with group therapies, 
which are now a permanent aspect of psychology.—D. 
R. Evans. 

12231. Pierrakos, John С. Observations and 
techniques in bioenergetic group therapy. In D. S. 
Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: 
Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 р. 

12232. Prochaska, James et al. (U Rhode Island) 
Remote-control aversive stimulation in the treatment of 
head-banging in a retarded child. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 
5(3-4), 285-289.—Response-contingent shock has been 
demonstrated to reduce the rate of head-banging, but 
poor generalization has frequently resulted. The treat- 
ment of a 9-yr-old rofoundly retarded, head-banging 
female demonstrated. similar problems with generaliza- 
tion when stationary shock equipment was used, but 
remote-control apparatus was able to overcome generali- 
zation problems and reduce head-banging to zero. 
—Journal abstract. Id 

12233. Ramse , Gregory. (Hogan Regional tr, 
Hathorne, MA) Use of electric fae in the classroom: 

remediation of self-abusive behavior. Behavioral 
Engineering, 1974(Fal), Vol 1(2), 4-9.—Describes the 
successful use of a portable shock apparatus to eliminate 
the self-abusive behavior of an 11-yr-old retarded child 
in the classroom. Several other positive side effects were 
noted: a decrease in aggression by the child toward 
others, improvement in academic formance, and an 
Increase in command-following behavior. However, the 
effects were severely limited in that there was no 
generalization beyond the classroom. No negative side 
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effects were observed for either the child or the other 
children in the class.—Journal abstract. 

12234. Rimm, David C.; Saunders, William D. & 
Westel, William. (Southern Illinois U, Carbondale) 
Thought stopping and covert assertion in the treatment 
of snake phobics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 92-93.—Evaluated the 
use of thought stopping and covert assertion in treating 
the snake phobias of 21 female undergraduates using 4 
behavioral avoidance tests and the Fear Survey Sched- 
ule. Findings suggest that the thought-stopping-covert- 
assertion treatment package holds considerable promise 
as an efficient and effective clinical tool. 

12235. Rosenbaum, Max. An overview of group 
psychotherapy and the present trend. In D. S. Milman 
& G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: Evaluation 
and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xxii, 313 p. 

12236. Ross, Steven M. (VA Hosp, Drug Dependence 
Treatment Ctr, Salt Lake City, UT) Behavioral group 
therapy with alcohol abusers. In J. G. Cull & R. E. 
Hardy (Eds), Behavior modification in rehabilitation 
settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 

12237. Rozensky, Ronald H. (VA Hosp, Psychol 
Service, Butler, PA) The effect of timing of self 
monitoring behavior on reducing cigarette consump- 
tion. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3-4), 301—303. nducted 
à clinical study with a 49-yr-old female to compare the 
effectiveness of keeping a written record of each cigarette 
before vs after its consumption. The introduction of a 
self-monitoring procedure prior to rather than subse- 

uent to cigarette consumption completely eliminated 
the smoking behavior.—Journal abstract. 

12238. Schwartz Emanuel K. Psychoanalysis in 
groups: A conceptual model for practice. In D. S. 
Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: 
Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 P- 

12239. Shepard, Martin. A personalized discussion 
about groups. In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), 
X oup process today: Evaluation and rspective. 

pringfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 р. 
© ү о Shorkey, Clayton T.; Himle, David Р. & 
p lins, Mary A. (U Texas, School of Social Work, 
[e Behavior modification in groups: An annotated 
ibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
8, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 129. 
u 12241. Siegel, Leonard I. & Dulfano, Celia. (Roosevelt 
Mul: New York, NY) Multimodal psychotherapy: 
n» marital couple group therapy, augmented by 
Whase-specific individual, couple and conjoint family 
cem In ger Mn & G. D. Goldman (Eds), 
1 ocess today: Evaluation and perspective. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. ee 313 p. ES 

PAR Slavson, S. R. (New York U) Types of group 
Sos otherapy and their clinical applications. In S. de 
Und (Ed), The challenge for group psychotherapy: Present 
р future. New York, NY: International Universities 

Tess, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 
ate; 8 Spanjaard, Jacob. (Psychoanalytic Inst, Am- 
Tdam, Netherlands) Group therapy in a psychoanalyt- 
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ic institute. In S. de Schill (Ed), The challenge for group 
psychotherapy: Present and future. New York, NY: 
vie e Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 

. Spotnitz, Hyman. Group psychotherapy with 
Schizophrenics. In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman 
(Eds), Group process today: Evaluation and perspective. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 

12245. Turner, R. K.; Pielmaier, H.; James, S. & 
Orwin, A. (U Leicester, School of Social Work, England) 
Personality characteristics of male homosexuals re- 
ferred for aversive therapy: A comparative study. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 447-449. 
—Compared male homosexuals who were in aversive 
therapy treatment (n — 51), had previously been in 
treatment (n — 42), or had never received treatment 
(n = 18) with respect to 2 personality measures—the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory and the Sixteen Personal- 
ity Factor Questionnaire. Those who sought treatment 
for homosexuality were found to differ significantly from 
nonpatient homosexuals who had never sought treat- 
ment. The data are interpreted as evidence in support of 
the hypothesis that personality characteristics are signifi- 
cant in candidacy for treatment.—Journal summary. 

12246. van den Blink, A. J. (Trinity Counselin; 
Service, Princeton, NJ) Family therapy and pastoral 
care. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1974(Sep), Vol 28(3), 
183-198.—Discusses the history and characteristics of 
family therapy, illustrating its main themes by examples 
of the work and thought of several therapists. The 
implications as to pastoral initiative, religious experience, 
and training for pastoral care are considered. 

12247. Vassiliou, George. (Athenian Inst of Anthro- 
pos, Greece) What general systems theory offers to the 
group therapist. International Mental Health Research 
Newsletter, 1973(Win), Vol 15(4), 8-9.—Outlines advan- 
tages and risks of General Systems Theory (GST) for 
group therapists. In particular, while GST clearly defines 
the role of the heaps it also challenges the therapist 
to become a model of proper human functioning, 
maintaining organization in openness, and openness in 
organization. 

12248. Watson, J. P. & Lacey, J. H. (Guy's Hosp 
Medical School, London, England) Therapeutic groups 
for psychiatric in-patients. British Journal o Medical 
Psychology, 1974(Dec), Vol 47(4), 307-312.—Conducted 
a study of 12 psychiatric inpatients and staff to test the 
hypotheses that (a) therapeutic groups would have an 
anxiety-provoking effect such that patients would rate 
themselves as more anxious after than before participa- 
tion in the groups, and more anxious after than before 
control periods; and (b) participants would rate groups 
as "good" when they felt less anxious at the end of 
sessions than before them. Results indicate that patients 
were significantly more anxious before and after groups 
than before and after control periods, and also after 
groups than before them. “Good” groups tended to be 
those associated with anxiety relief. Factors contributing 
to these results are discussed.—Journal summary. 

12249. Wieman, Robert J.; Shoulders, David I. & Farr, 
Jo-Ann H. (Norristown State Hosp, PA) Reciprocal 
reinforcement in marital therapy. Jounal of mae 
The & Experimental Psychiatry, 1 4(Dec), Vol 
SQ. 4). 291-295 Extends RB. Stuart’s (see PA, Vol 
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44:3932) behavior exchange model of marital therapy to 
| include the supplementary use of both communication 
and sexual skill training. The approach is exemplified by 
| the case study of a 31-yr-old couple who had sought help 
_ in resolving marital conflict. The treatment follows a 
multiple-baseline design across different behaviors. 
— Results confirm the efficacy of the approach in positively 
"modifying the behavior patterns of distressed spouses. 
- —Journal abstract. 

12250. Wilder, Joseph. (New York Medical coe 
NY) Group analysis and the insights of the analyst. In 
S. de Schill (Ed), The challenge for grou Psychotherapy: 
Present and future. New York, NY: International 
Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 366 p. 

12251. Williams, J. David & Martin, Randall B. 
- (Northern Illinois U) Immediate versus delayed conse- 
quences of stuttering responses. Journal of Speech & 

Hearing Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 17(4), 569-575. —Con- 

ducted a study in which 12 young adult stutterers read a 
list of 50 sentences 5 consecutive times. Frequency of 
"Stuttering was studied when (a) electric shock “was 
- administered contiguous to each observed occurrence of 

Stuttering on a word; (b) each S received a shock for 

each word stuttered during the reading of a sentence, but 
_ Фе shocks were not delivered until the sentence was 

completed; and (c) no shock was employed (control 
condition). No significant difference was found between 
the 2 shock conditions, but there was significantly less 
stuttering throughout the shock conditions than in the 
control condition, and significant adaptation occurred in 
all 3 conditions. The hypothesis of a greater punishment 
effect occurring under contiguous shock than under 

noncontiguous (delayed) shoe was not supported. (16 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

12252. Wolf, Alexander. (New York Medical College, 
NY) Psychoanalysis in groups. In S. de Schill (Ed), The 
challenge for group psychotherapy: Present and future. New 
path NY: International Universities Press, 1974. xxviii, 

66 p. 

5253. Wolpin, Milton & Kirsch, Irving. (U Southern 
California) Visual imagery, various muscle states and 
desensitization procedures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1143-1149.—30 psychiatric techni. 
cians and nurses were asked to imagine 8 different scenes 
in each of 3 conditions: muscle relaxation, muscle 
tension, and usual muscle state. Degree of muscle 

| tension significantly affected the quality of the imagery 

Tension resulted in images which were described as more 

active, more frightening, more out of proportion, less 

friendly, less attractive, and as containing louder sounds 
and poorer solutions. Ss also reported feelin, 
of the scene and less safe in the tension 

ORA differences were found 

clarity of imagery among 3 conditions. 

беа dnd d rie, Implications for 

—Journal abstract. 
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12254. Ammon, Günter. 

] п se, Lehr- und EE 
namische Psychiatrie und Gruppendynamik, Berlin, W 

_ Germany) What is psychoanalytic therapy? Pyychothera- 
-py& Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 355—358. — Views 


a 


(Deutschen Akademie fiir 
Forschungsinstitut fiir 
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the goal of psychoanalytic therapy as helping the patient 
free himself from the unconscious compulsions expressed 
in his symptomatic behavior. In addition to symptom- 
removal, the patient is expected to understand the 
personal meaning of the symptom, the communication it 
contains, and the motive it expresses. The Tange of 
psychoanalytic therapy formats is considered to reflect 
alternative interpersonal situations facilitating the inte- 
gration of a. patient's unconscious with his actual 
experiences. The role of language as the medium of the 
therapeutic process is discussed, and its dual nature of 
ego-definition and ego-extension is described. Psychoa- 
uA therapy is seen as focusing on the sick person 
rather than the illness.—R. Tomasko. 

12255. Baudry, Francis. Remarks on spoken words in 
the dream. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974(Oct), Vol 
43(4), 581-605.—Examines the hypothesis proposed by 
O. Isakower that "spoken words in the dream are a direct 
contribution from the superego to the manifest content 
of the dream." Careful evaluations of patients’ dreams 
indicates that spoken words do not express superego 
content, but are closer to a daydream—a continuation of 
some presleep preoccupation, with the mental apparatus, 
not yet sufficiently regressed to allow visual imagery. It is 
Suggested that conflicts involving the issue of guilt do not 
always occur in the analysis of dreams with spoken 
words, and that important elements of drive and defense 
also contribute to the meaning and form. Such dreams 
are particularly noted in patients who cannot tolerate 
Tegression. It is concluded that the multiple role of 
speech is reflected in its multiple meaning in the dream. 
—J4. Z. Elias. 

12256. Calogeras, Roy C. (US Army Hosp, Frankfurt/ - 
Main, W Germany) Lévi-Strauss and Freud: Their 
"structural" approach to myths. American Imago, 
1973(Spr), Vol 30(1), 57—79.—Compares and discusses 
aspects of Lévi-Strauss’s and Freud's structural „ар- 
proaches to mythical thinking. Specifically, the Oedipus 
myth and the Asdiwal myth of the Tsimshian tribes of 
the Pacific Northwest are examined. Similarities between 
the methods and research strategies of both are noted. 
Both Lévi-Strauss’s model and the psychoanalytic model 
search for unconscious or latent meaning of the 
individual and collective dream. Lévi-Strauss’s codes and 
Freud’s dream-work are compared with regard to their 
structural components. Their concepts of the relationship 
between myth/dream and sociocultural reality are 
compared. Biases and problems within the work of each 
man are noted. (28 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

12257. Easser, B. Ruth. Empathic inhibition and 
Psychoanalytic technique. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1974(Oct), Vol 43(4), 557-580.—Discusses the usual 
treatment difficulties met in the psychoanalysis of the 
narcissistic personality disorder. Such patients have 
repressed their capacity for empathic response as а 
defense to protect oedipal triumph. This illusion of 
oedipal triumph is essential for maintaining their 
primary omnipotency core. Such a grandiose self-con- 
cept, with its roots in early development, protects the 
patient against the confusing early mother-child rela- 
tionship, which was experienced by the child as threaten- 
ing because of the irreconcilability of what he perceived 
and what he was told. The retention of omnipotence 
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preserves him against overwhelming helplessness and 
anxiety as he is flooded with tension in the face of the 
conflicting stimuli which cannot be organized.—J. Z. 
Elias. 

12258. Falk, Avner. Border symbolism. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1974(Oct), Vol 43(4), 650-660.—Psychoana- 
lytically examines the meanings of dreams and the 
symbolisms of crossing borders. 

12259. Fischer, Newell. Multiple induced abortions: A 
psychoanalytic case study. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 394-407. 
—Presents the case of a young married woman who had 
5 induced abortions. The patient's unconscious fantasies 
and conflicts are described and clarified in an attempt to 
underscore the multifaceted and complex determinants 
of this ego-dystonic pattern of behavior. Such psychoa- 
nalytic Investigation, it is hoped, will stimulate the 
interest of analysts in the new pattern of wholesale 
abortions.—Journal summary. 

12260. Gilberg, Arnold L. (Southern California Psy- 
choanalytic Inst, Beverly Hills) Asceticism and the 
analysis of a nun. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 381-393.—Surveys the 
psychoanalytic literature on asceticism and presents the 
case history of a nun, with special attention to the ascetic 
motivation, through the early, middle, and terminal 
phases of her analysis. Whereas ascetism has been 
viewed as a core oedipal problem, this case suggests that 
early pregenital traumata are also important in the 
ascetic search. The oedipal phases of development 
cannot be synthesized until these pregenital needs are 
resolved. (19 ref)—Journal summary. 

12261. Goldberg, Arnold I. (Michael Reese Hosp, Inst 
for Psychiatric & Psychosomatic Research & Training, 
Chicago, IL) On the prognosis and treatment of 
narcissism. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 243-254.—Points out how 
the work of H. Kohut follows directly from and expands 
upon the concepts expressed by Freud regarding narcis- 
sism. Basic definitions and a reorientation are followed 
by a clinical example. The implications for psychoanalyt- 
ic theory are discussed.—D. R. Marino. 

12262. Keiser, Sylvan. (Brookdale Hosp Medical Ctr, 
Brooklyn, New York) Sociologic variables and their 
effect on the language of the psychoanalytic patient. 
Journal of the American Psychoanal) tic Association, 1974, 
Vol 22(2), 329-343.—Contends that cultural disparity 
influences the development of speech and the quality of 
the intellectual processes. In turn, both of these influence 
the psychoanalytic process, particularly by facilitating or 
hindering communication uen analyst and analy- 
sand. (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

12263. Kernberg, Otto Е. (Columbia U, Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Contrasting viewpoints regard- 
ing the nature and psychoanalytic treatment of narcis- 
pe personalities: A preliminary communication. 
ara of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, 

ol 22(2), 255-267.—Examines the areas of agreement 
and disagreement regarding the metapsychological as- 
TSUBHODS and treatment of narcissistic personalities. 
e on includes the relationship of narcissism to 

Orderline conditions and the psychoses, and the 
Telationship of normal to pathological narcissism. Psy- 
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choanalytic techniques, narcissistic transference, and the 
prognosis of narcissism, treated and untreated, are 
considered.—D. R. Marino. i 

12264. Miller, Frank & Bashkin, Edmund А. 
ре lization and self-mutilation. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1974(Oct), Vol 43(4), 638-649.—Discusses the 
roblem of severe self-mutilation in psychotic patients, 
illustrated by a case history with a psychoanalytic 
theoretical interpretation. 

12265. Rosenkétter, Lutz. [The psychoanalytical 
situation as the basis for psychoanalytical therapy.] 
Core Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1973(Aug), Vol 18(4), 
173-181. 

12266. Schwartz, Lester. Narcissistic personality 
disorders: A clinical discussion. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 292-306. 
—Discusses 2 questions: (a) Can cases of narcissistic 
personality disorder be differentiated? (b) If there is a 
separate category of such cases, are there clear-cut 
narcissistic transference phenomena? Material is present- 
ed which supports the position that predominantly 
narcissistic disorders can be described and that it is 
useful to consider narcissistic transference developments. 
Special emphasis is placed on early magic breast-phallus 
fantasies and primitive sadomasochistic fantasies as 
indicators of specifically 
of defective reality testing is touched on and a number of 
technical issues are raised. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

12267. Spruiell, Vann. Theories of the treatment of 
narcissistic personalities. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 268-278. 
— Presents 12 issues by which to compare and contrast 
the clinical approaches of Kohut, Kernberg, and their 
coworkers to narcissistic personalities. Alternative psy- 
choanalytical approaches are considered, particularly in 
terms of the role of the Oedipus complex and the 
theoretical difficulties created by attempts to conceptual- 
ly separate the ego from the self. (16 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

12268. Wylie, Harold W. Threads in the fabric of a 
narcissistic disorder. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1974, Vol 22(2), 310-328. 
Describes an adult male in his Ist 4 yrs of analysis. He 
had been troubled ea i his life by grandiose 
fantasies and disturbed relationships. The meaning of 
these disturbances is discussed, and their connection 
with an early childhood relationship in which a grandi- 
ose self-image was pathologically reinforced. Early 
childhood trauma interfered with the normal develop- 
mental maturation of narcissism, and the grandiose self 

rsisted without transformation into adult life. Traces 
of this grandiosity are viewed as threads woven into the 
fabric o the patient's character.—Journal summary. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


12269. . Alternatives to inpatient care: 
nizing for community acceptance. Innovations, 
1973(Fal), Vol 1(1), 5-11.—Describes the operation of a 
county comprehensive mental health center and its 
success in treating patients in their own communities, 
thus eliminating the need to send them to the state _ 
mental hospital. Funds that ordinarily would be desig- _ 
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nated for the state facility were allocated instead to the 
county center, and the support of the local community 
was enlisted. 

12270. . Alternatives to inpatient care: 
| Keeping it close to home. Innovations, 1973(Fal), Vol 
101), 12-16.—Describes а community effort in crisis 
‘therapy aimed at replacing inpatient care in state 
institutions. Therapeutic teams of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, social workers, nurses, occupational therapists, 
and psychiatric technicians work with patients in a given 
‘geographical area providing local inpatient, outpatient, 
and aftercare services as well as school and agency 

consultation and prevention services. 
1 12271. Akeret, Robert U. Drug abuse, community 
‘group process, and the training of natural talent. In D. 
S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), Group process today: 
Evaluation and perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 
~ 12272. Berghofer, Mladen. [The approach to 
problems of primary prevention in psychiatry.] (Srcr) 
| Anali Zavoda za Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(2), 21-41. 
_ —Proposes that primary prevention in the mental health 
field is the most acute need of modern society. It is 
suggested that training in preventive techniques be 
incorporated into the curriculum of medical workers. 
The development of preventive activities is linked with 
outpatient services, but it is felt that to be successful it 
must be a national policy involving various institutions 
and social agencies. (40 ref) —English summary. 

12273. Dettmering, Peter. (Gesundheitsamt Charlot- 
tenburg, Abteilung Sozialpsychiatrischer Dienst, W 
Germany) [The role of a social Psychiatric service in 
working with psychiatric patients: Problems of extra- 
mural psychiatry.] (Germ) Nervenarzt, 1973(Jan), Vol 
44(1), 26-30.—Illustrates with several examples how a 
social-psychiatric service attempts to treat patients for as 
long as possible extramurally, in the community, without 
denying hospitalization to those who Tequire it. Discusses 
role conflicts, management of borderline cases, adapta- 
tion to new social and physical environments in old 
patients, nature of dependency of patient on service, 
Cooperation between service and inpatient facility, etc, 
—J. Rutschmann. 

12274. Dressler, 

- Fitzgibbons, David J. 
- The development of 
Journal of Community 
88-92.— Describes a team s stem a 


RE 


(New Britain General Hosp, CT) 
a mental health entry service. 


and patient care, It is suggested that an effective 
system, the first contact a patient has with a 
the most important part of 
interface between patient and insti 


ed for clients requiring 1 
. programs. Both d 
toward the servi 


tent dispositions and clinician attitudes 


received the service favorably. The 
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Strengths and weaknesses of the team approach are 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

12275. Fields, Suzanne. Unified Services: 1. Getting it 
together. Innovations, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 3-5.—Dis- 
cusses the concept of unified service systems of mental 
health care in the context of the June 1973 New York 
State unified services bill. The approach attempts to 
integrate state institutions (schools and hospitals) and 
community mental health and retardation programs. ' 

12276. Fields, Suzanne. Unified Services: Il. Brick and 
phantom hospitals. Innovations, 1974(Win), Vol 1(2), 
6-11.—Presents samples of new unified-services mental 
health programs by discussing, in interview format, the 
New York facilities at Creedmore State Hospital, 
Queens, and South Beach Psychiatric Center, Staten 
Island. Problems of community participation and reac- 
tion to the unified services approach are discussed. New 
unified services runs were developed, such as 
employing elderly blind people to work with older, 
chronic patients; voter registration drives; staff BA and 
MA degree programs; and day-care facilities for children 
of staff and community members.—J. Carlson. 

12277. Giamartino, Gary A. (Western Kentucky U) 
Electroconvulsive therapy and the illusion of treatment. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1127-1131. 
—bDiscusses the moral and ethical considerations sur- 
rounding the practice of electroconvulsive therapy. It is 
pointed out that most research has been devoted to 
noting this treatment's efficacy, but conclusive empirical 
evidence in favor of it does not, as such, exist. The 
ist nae that psychiatrists use electroconvulsive therapy 
solely to prevent harm to the patient is examined and 
rejected. The illusion of treatment implies that psychia- 
trists may have ulterior motives in turning to this mode 
of therapy. If these ulterior motives influence a psychia- 
trist’s choice of treatment, the treatment may be 
considered morally wrong.—Journal abstract. 

12278. Gordon, James S. (NIMH, Ctr for Studies of 
Child & Family Mental Health, Rockville MD) The 
Washington, D.C. runaway house. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 68-80.— Describes the 
program and presents case histories in a home in which 
runaway children can “cool off" and "get their heads 
together" upon their return to the community. The poor 
treatment accorded them by their parents prior to the 
event is interpreted in a framework of societal attitudes 
toward children. 

12279. Halpern, Joseph & Binner, Paul R. (U Denver) 
A model for an output value analysis of mental health 
programs. Administration in Mental Health, 1972(Win), 
40-51.—Presents a simple model using the economic 
value of the patient and the value of patient improve- 
ment to estimate program output as related to program 
Costs, resulting in estimates of the rate of return and the 
degree of effectiveness. 

12280. Harris, Sandra L. (Rutgers State U, Douglass 
Coll, New Brunswick) Involving college students and 
parents in a child care setting: A day school for the 
Child with autistic behaviors. Child Care Quarterly, 
1974(Fal), Vol 3(3), 188-194.— Describes a day treat- 
ment program for children with severely deviant behav- 
ior. ( ї techniques were employed to increase 
deficient language and social behaviors in 7 boys and 3 
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girls 5-12 yrs old. Preliminary results indicate improve- 
ment in ali children except one. The program employed 
60 undergraduates as individual tutors and required 
regular parent participation in behavior modification 
workshops. Child care workers may play an important 
role in training parents to work with their own children, 
supervising the training of college students, and utilizing 
such students effectively in the care of deviant children. 
—J. H. Feldstein. 

12281. Hefez, A. (Rambam Hosp, Haifa, Israel) The 
psychiatric work village in Israel: The Mazra experiment 
in rehabilitation. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1974(Sep), Vol 12(3), 194-202.—Previous 
authors have questioned the concept of the work village 
as a lifetime residence for chronic deteriorated psychot- 
ics in light of the *community movement" in psychiatry. 
The present article outlines the organization and thera- 
peutic principles underlying the functioning of the 
Mazra village settlement in Israel. The frustration arising 
from the long-term management of such patients led the 
responsible staff to reconsider the issues and try new 
means for rehabilitation. A survey of the 277 residing 
patients was carried out in 1959 to evaluate their 
rehabilitation potential. However, with the change in 
hospital policy, the village was transformed in 1963 into 
an all-purpose psychiatric hospital. 10 yrs later, an 
outcome study was made by the author in order to follow 
the fate of the original work village population. Results 
clearly point out that the majority of these patients 
needed further hospitalization. This strongly supports the 
ideology that led to the creation of psychiatric village- 
settlements.—Journal abstract. 

12282. Hunter, R. C. (U Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Notes on five years of office consultations in psychiatry. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 
19(3), 297-303.— Gives statistical data on 169 patients 
referred for psychiatric consultation in the years 
1968-1972. These data are compared with health clinic 
Statistics for Ontario. Some factors involved in managing 
a consulting practice are considered. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract, 

12283. Kaplan, Seymour R. (Albert Einstein Coll of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U) Characteristic phases of develop- 
ment in organizations. In D. S. Milman & G. D. 
Goldman (Eds), Group process today: Evaluation and 
Perspective. Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xxii, 313 p. 

. 12284. Krieger, Howard et al. (American U, Counsel- 
ing Ctr) The American University "hotline": A model 
p intervention telephone service. Catalog of Selected 

ocuments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 193-194. 

12285. Kuhn, Roy. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Impli- 

ons of Seidl's paper for child care practice. Child 
are Quarterly, 1974(Fal), Vol 3(3), 164-165.— Discusses 
Rosie improvements in child care based on the use of 
vecumunity-oriented residential institutions. These would 
S e the employment of more able staff, trained to 
E in community problems. Attempts to substitute 
eet and group homes for institutional care are 
ише! and are attributed to economic motives.—J. 
. Feldstein. 
H 12286. La Rocco, J. M.; Biersner, R. J. & Ryman, D. 
- (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
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San Diego, CA) Mood effects of large group counseling 
among Navy recruits. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1975(Mar), Vol 22(2), 127-131.—Investigated the effects 
of a group counseling program introduced into the US 
Navy basic military training curriculum. A modified 
version of the Mood Adjective Checklist consisting of 40 
items was administered to 1,196 male Navy recruits at 4 
different times during basic training. 5 stable mood 
factors—anger, activity, depression, fatigue, and pleasu- 
re—were found. With the exception of anger, negative 
moods declined and positive moods increased over the | 
course of training for both control and experimental 
groups. The experimental group, however, consisting of 
recruits who had received group counseling sessions, 
reported significantly less anger and significantly more 
pleasure than the control group. It is concluded that — 
counseling of large groups of men can significantly 
reduce feelings of anger and enhance feelings of pleasure 
among Navy recruits.—Journal abstract. 
12287. Leonard, Charles L. (Appalachian Mental 
Health Ctr, Detoxification Unit, Elkins, WV) The role of 
the community hospital in treatment of the alcoholic 
patient. In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth Annual 
West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, 
June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West Virginia 
University, 1973. 165 p. Es 
12288. Mikesell, Richard H. & Barry, John R. (U 
Georgia) Community psychology consultation in plan- 
ning social change programs. Catalog of Selected. 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 111. д 
12289. Milčinski, Lev. [Tertiary prevention in - 
outpatient mental health care.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za 
Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(2), 59-68.—Defines 
tertiary prevention as the effort to decrease residual 
disorders following mental illness. The activity should 
begin while the patient is still in treatment and should 
include elements and persons in his social environment. 
It is addressed to those iatrogenic and social agents that 
act to distort the patient’s personality and prevent his ` 
return to active social life. The basic methods used are _ 
sociotherapy and community therapy. A survey of | 
institutions practicing tertiary prevention 15 given and _ 
the roles of psychiatrists and other mental health workers _ 
are discussed. (English summa: ))—English summary. иф 
12290. Petrovic, DuSan. [Secondary prevention in - 
outpatient mental health care.] (Srcr) Anali Zavoda za — 
Mentalno Zdravlje, 1972, Vol 4(2), 43-58.—Discusses _ 
prevention of mental illness on the community level, 
Early diagnosis is considered most important. The . 
atient must be willing to undergo examination and 
adequate services must be available. Secondary preven- 
tion also involves wide use of various screening methods 
and early treatment of newly detected cases. Applica- 
tions of these principles to all age groups are discussed. 
—English summary. ; 
12291. Richter, Horst-Eberhard. (Psychosomatische 
Universitatsklinik, Giessen, W Germany) [Community 
development and psychotherapy in ghettos.] (Germ) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol 24(4-6), 
269-280.  Examines the higher incidence of psychologi- _ 
cal disorders among ghetto inhabitants compared to. 
middle class persons in terms of several socioeconomic _ 
factors. The causes among lowest class persons include — 
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lack of access to psychotherapy facilities, mistrust of 
revealing one's problems, a childhood learned reliance 
_ on pragmatic work, and an aversion to introspection as a 
| means of solving inner stresses. An innovative project of 
team action in ghettos is described in which student 
action groups and psychotherapists unified efforts to 
- provide services to 120 selected ghetto families and their 
400 children. Proposed tasks for the groups included 
crisis counseling and youth counseling. Questions are 
_ posed about what contribution the normally non-inter- 
fering psychotherapist can make in this new role of 
active participation in therapy. (English abstract) (24 ref) 
_ —R. Tomasko. 
12292. Saper, Bernard. (Florida International U, 
- Miami) Right, liberty and the pursuit of mental health. 
| Journal of Community Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 
—.3-14.— escribes the impending collision of 3 trends: (a) 
_ the momentum of the patients’ rights movement, (b) the 
“emergence of behavior modification as a cardinal 
therapeutic modality, and (c) the impetus to convert old 
fashioned state hospitals into truly responsive and 
- effective residential treatment facilities. Problems inher- 
ent in the court system in defining and protecting 
individual rights include the use of expert testimony and 
improper intrusiveness. It is asserted that mental illness 
is a misnomer and that persons so categorized should 
really be permitted a more neutral and less damning 
- label. 3 targets of legal concern are outlined: (a) the 
underlying principles of social learning, the complex 
systems and laws of Ыш and respondent condition, 
and the scientific-professional foundation of behavior 
change; (b) the technologies that presumably derive from 
these underlying principles of behavior—behavior thera- 
py, behavior modification, contingency management, 
token economy, desensitization, etc; and (c) the organi- 
zational, bureaucratic, and administrative considerations 
which drastically qualify the effectiveness of treatment. 
The ж of a treatment contract is suggested. (34 tef)—R. 
S. Albin. 
12293. Schaefer, Jacqueline W.; Palkes, Helen S. & 
Stewart, Mark A. (St Louis Children’s Hosp, MO) Group 
\ counseling for parents of hyperactive children. Child 
Psychiatry & Human Development, 1974(Win), Vol 5(2), 
89-94.—Describes a procedure in which parents of 
hyperactive children (3-12 yrs old) learned how to make 
апа enforce rules, and how to influence their children’s 
behavior by using the principles of learning theory. 9 
couples met wee! ые 10 sessions of group counseling 
. and discussion. This procedure is proposed as an 
кеше "Ree d adjunct to drug treatment when 
specific advice and support are al í 
children’s teachers.—E. B Booda. MU ai 
12294. Scher, Murray. (Tusculum Coll) Verbal activi- 
» m". тюз танке, and success іп counsel- 
Ing. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1975 
22(2), 97-101.—Examined the contribution male ty 
client and counselor verbal activity, client and counselor 
sex, and counselor experience to satisfaction and 
_ symptom relief. Ss were 18 male and 5 female counselors 
. employed at a university counseling service (9 of whom 
were experienced), 34 undergraduates, and 2 graduate 
А students. 20 of the students were female and 16 were 
- male. Counselor-offered facilitative conditions were held 
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constant. Data were analyzed using a multiple regression 
analysis. Clients seeing experienced counselors reported 
better outcomes. Neither sex nor activity of the therapeu- 
tic participants contributed to therapeutic success. 
Explanations of findings and implications for counseling 
practice are discussed. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12295. Seidl, Fredrick W. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Community oriented residential care: The state of the 
art. Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Fal), Vol 3(3), 150-163. 
— Discusses how child care institutions can be communi- 
ty oriented. Criteria of community-oriented care are (a) 
community participation in planning, (b) utilization of 
community services, (c) preparation of children for 
community living, and (d) participation of residents in 
community activities. Evidence indicating a positive 
relationship between family contact, adjustment, and 
learning ability is cited. Programs employing family 
members, foster grandparents, and home visits with 
community members are discussed, and also the difficul- 
ties of liaison with local schools. European children's 
villages are described as models of family-style living. In 
addition, institutional personnel may provide community 
services. (34 ref)—J. H. Feldstein. 

12296. Silver, Maurice J.; St Clair, Catherine H. & 
Siegel, Jerome M. (Hahnemann Community Mental 
Health/Mental Retardation Ctr, Philadelphia, PA) 
Parental satisfaction at follow-up of child outpatients 
from an urban mental health center. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1975(Jan) Vol 3(1) 36-39. 
— Conducted a follow-up study of parents of 105 child 
outpatients from 4 clinics of an urban community mental 
health center. Parent contacts were made several months 
after discharge regarding perceptions of the center and 
satisfaction with the help received. The nature of 
treatment had been eclectic with a multidisciplinary 
team approach offered by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and paraprofessionals. Problems parents 
reported frequently as causing the child to be brought to 
the center were school behavior (23%), learning difficulty 
(20%), defiance with adults (15%), unethical behavior 
(11%), truancy (11%), anxiety (11%), aggressiveness (9%), 
shyness (8%), depression or suicide attempts (6%), 
bizarreness (6%), and a scattering of other problems. 
Satisfaction was high with courtesy and help received, 
tegardless of clinic populations’ differing demographic 
characteristics. 70% reported the child's major problem 
improved, 30% “greatly improved,” and about 90% 
would return to the center and recommend it to others. 
—R. S. Albin. 

12297. Silverman, Jerome S. (New York Council of 
Child Psychiatry, Committee on Clinics, New York) The 
child/adolescent and urban psychiatric clinics: Summa- 
гу of a survey of mental health clinic care for children in 
New York City. New York, NY: Health Sciences 
Publishing, 1974. 181 p. $7.95.— Presents the results of a 
study of the organization, administration, and clinical 
practices in 85 children's mental health facilities in New 
York City. Specific aspects of the services discussed 
include intake and diagnostic procedures, staffing and 
staff training, clinic schedules, eligibility requirements, 
treatment programs for parents, and the roles of the 
Psychiatrist, social worker, and psychologist. 
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12298. Speer, David C. & Schultz, Mark. (Crisis 
Service of Erie Cty, Buffalo, NY) An instrument for 
assessing caller-reported benefits of calls to a tele- 
phone crisis center. Journal of C onsulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 102.—Briefly reports 3 
studies to obtain evaluative data from hotline users using 
a 14-йет, 4-scale (communication of understanding by 
counselor, “goodness” of call, caller’s emotional state 
since call, and surveying of alternatives, planning, and 
action) rating measure. Validity and reliability data 
suggest that the measure has a promising potential for 
assessing telephone counseling effectiveness. 

12299. Speer, David C. (Erie County Suicide Preven- 
tion & Crisis Service, Buffalo, NY) The role of the crisis- 
intervention model in the rehabilitation of criminal 
offenders. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 133. 

12300. Sundin, Bertil. (U Stockholm, Sweden) [Prima- 
ry intervention and mental health.] (Swed) Psykisk 
Нава, 1972, Vol 13(2), 87-96.—Describes common 
shortcomings of mental health programs, including the 
culture-bound values of mental Кы th concepts and the 
use of deviant and high-risk labels. The community is 
recommended as the unit of analysis, with the individual 
identified within communal settings. The psychologist's 
roe in community work is discussed in terms of 
proni identity, consultation or administration, and 
loyalty conflicts. Primary intervention should consider 
the importance of separating professional and personal 
Toles, of recognizing that the individual and community 
do not stand in a mechanical relationship, and of 
initiating social action.—R. J. Simeonssen. 

12301. Tischler, Gary L.; Henisz, Jerzy; Myers, 
үе К. & Garrison, Vivian. (Yale U, Medical School) 
p impact of catchmenting. Administration in Mental 

ealth, 1972(Win), 22-29.—Compared a catchmented 
Community mental health center (CMHC) with a 
Rocercumented multiservice treatment facility, both in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Overall admissions showed а 
Significantly greater representation of disadvantaged 
Кыш in the CMHC patient population. When the 
eee service area was sociodemoga phi 
m i ihe ans есе Mn the di ran 
patient populations disa red, but the 
BMC us a greater number of pus ie concluded 
CHR chmenting per se was effective at correcting 
in eee: biases in treatment populations. 
in the a Proportions of illness categories are compared 
CR Populations, catchmenting was ineffective in 
ing for imbalances in services to categorical 
Poplations.—R. J. Albers. 
Alti? West Virginia Dept of Mental Health, Div on 
Alcoholice & Drug Abuse. (Charleston) The concept of 
VEM s Anonymous in a treatment setting. In 
Virginia £3 ers delivered at The Ninth Annual West 
1222 19 5 - on Alcohol and Drug Abuse Studies, June 
ty, 1973, 165 * organtown, WV: West Virginia Universi- 
* D men Metta L. & Peters, Donald L. Day care 
33), 1 66-17 em. Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Fal), Vol 
ents, and 6.—Discusses characteristics of staff, par- 
effects Children in dy care centers, and the centers’ 
9n these groups. Children are described in terms 
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of age, socioeconomic, and family characteristics, and 
parents' ages, income, education, occupations, and 
attitudes are discussed. Parents are basically concerned 
with education while program directors emphasize goals 
such as self-reliance and coopération. Parents and staff 
also tend to disagree about opportunities for parent 
participation. Day care centers ap beneficial in 
terms of family income, professional opportunities for 
women, and marital satisfaction —J. H. Feldstein. 

12304. Wodarski, John S.; Rubeiz, Ghassan M. & 
Feldman, Ronald A. (U Tennessee, School of Social 
Work) Program planning for antisocial boys. Social 
Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 705-713.—Evaluated the 
extent to which program planning affects the behavior of 
antisocial children, with 8-16 yr old anti- and prosocial 
boys as Ss. 8 categories of activities were measured—ver- 
bal activity, “it” games, team sports, free swimming, arts 
and crafts, special events, transitional activity, and 
written tasks. Those activities that tended to decrease 
antisocial and nonsocial behavior and those that tended 
to increase the incidence of prosocial behavior are 
described. Results show that program planning is a 

rtinent variable in controlling the behavior of antiso- 
cial children.—Journal abstract. 


Physical Treatment 
12305. Damásio, António R.; Lima, Almeida & 


Damásio, Hanna. (Ctr de Estudos Egas Moniz Hosp de М 


Santa Maria, Lisbon, Portugal) Nervous function after 
right hemispherectomy. Neurology, 1975(Jan), Vol 25(1), 
89-93.—A hemispherectomy was performed on a ae 
old female because of рой uncontrollable 
seizures and behavioral changes resulting from major 
head trauma at the age of 5 yrs. Psychomotor develop- 
ment up to this age had been normal. Examination 14 yrs 
after the hemispherectomy shows that she had little 
impairment in higher nervous function depending on the 
ablated hemisphere. Left-sided motor performance 
improved and sensory deficit was scant. There was no 
hemianopia and the right-eye visual field was enlarged. 
Dichotic listening showed left-ear preference and no 
lesion effect. Findings suggest that pae and 
positive adaptation may occur in mature brain. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12306. Goldstein, Marvin N.; Joynt, Robert J. & 


Hartley, Ronald B. (Monroe Comey Repo. 


early reports of negative results of callosal section in 
tients were probably not correct.—Journal abstract. 
12307. Hore, B. D.; Nicolle, F. V. & Calnan, J. S. 
(University Hosp of South Manchester, England) Male 
transsexualism in England: Sixteen cases surgical 
intervention. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), Vol 
4(1), 81-88.—Presents a detailed clinical description [o 
16 male transsexuals seeking sex reassignment surgery. _ 
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д Practically all patients had been aware of incorrect sex 
assignment during childhood and had cross-dressed in 
_ either childhood or adolescence. The majority were 
exclusively homosexual. 68% were regarded as socially 
‘stable, but 50% had suffered some form of psychiatric 
illness. Only 1 patient had not assumed a female role 
- When seen. All patients had expectations of surgical 
` reassienment. Techniques of the Operation are outlined, 
i 


_ and follow-up evaluation of 16 patients are reported 

- Which indicate that 11 have benefited both objectively 
and subjectively from the 
summary. 

12308. Hóweler, M.; de Munnik, D. & Boertien, A. H. 
(Free U, Amsterdam, Netherlands) The effects of mild 
electrostimulation on migraine and tension headache. 

- International Mental Health Research Newsletter, 

_ 1973(Win), Vol 15(4), 11-13.—Studied the effectiveness 

- of electrostimulation (ES) in decreasing chronic migraine 

_ headache symptoms, based on a review of the causes of 
and treatment for headache symptoms and the associa- 

tion between ES and relaxation in earlier studies. 11 Ss 
selected as chronic migraine patients each received 20 
treatments of mild ES of 1 hr duration using the 

- Apparatus Electroderm I. Ss received no additional 

erapy during the treatment period except for medica- 
tion, and measurements were made during 3-wk periods 
pre- and posttreatment. The probable confounding 
effects of medication Prevented statistical analysis. 
Results show strong improvement in 27% of the Ss, slight 
improvement in 27%, and no improvement in 46%, It is 

. concluded that ES may be helpfa 
behavioral and environmental 
symptoms, and with insight thera; 
tension headache symptoms. An advantage of ES is that 
non- or paraprofessionals can administer it. (26 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

; 12309, Kalucy, R. S. & Cri ҺА. H. (St George's 
Medical School, London, Cm de ы proce 
and social implications of massive obesity: A study of 
Some psychosocial accompaniments of major fat loss 

_ occurring without dietary restriction in Massively 


reassignment.—Journal 


tances of the 


- The patient's problems and difficulties in ss 


leciding 
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to have the operation, especially in discussing it with his 
wife and doctors, are detailed, The fundamental psychic 
meaning of hospitalization for the patient is presented, 
The great need for empathy with the patient in 
psychiatric consultations is emphasized.—R. S. Albin. 

12311. Ruff, Carol F. & Templer, Donald I. (Western 
State Hosp, Hopkinsville, KY) Psychoticism of schizo- 
phrenics who received many electroconvulsive treat- 
ments. Catalog Y Selected Documents in Psychology, 

1974(Fal), Vol 4, 132. 

12312. Squire, Larry R. & Miller, Patricia L. (U 
California, San Die о) Diminution of anterograde 
amnesia following сне therapy. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 490-495. —24 
psychiatric patients receiving a series of bilateral electro- 
convulsive therapy (ECT) for relief of depressive illness 
were given learning tests after each of their Ist 4 ECT 
treatments. Learning sessions took place 20, 50, and 180 
min after each treatment, and different material was 
learned at each session. Results indicate that (a) the 
ability to retain newly learned material was initially 
Me and then improved during the hours after each 
ECT treatment, (b) the ability to retain material for a 30- 
min interval was impaired to about the same extent and 
improved at about the same rate after each of the Ist 4 

treatments, and (c) the ability to retain material for. 
a 24-hr interval was significantly poorer and improved 
more slowly after the 4th ECT treatment than after the 
Ist ECT treatment. Findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis that for, etting of material learned after ECT 
is abnormally tapid because the ability to store informa- 
tion is impaired, Results also demonstrate the usefulness 
of long-delay retention tests for assessment of ECT- 
produced memory impairment. (20 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

12313. Westman, Jack C. & Zarwell, David H. (U 
Wisconsin, Madison) Traumatic phallic amputation 
during infancy. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 4(1), 53-63.—Reports an unusual case of hallic 
amputation to illustrate the complex issues involved in 
Considering transsexual surgery during early life. The 
lack of ambiguity Tegarding this patient's physiological 
Bender at the age of 15 mo permitted his management to 
Test solely on the lon. -range social and deve opmental 
implications of his phallic defect. The impact of this 
event on the child's family, on the community, and on 
Professional Workers was profound, leading to a series of 
circumstances that affected objectivity and the decision- 
making process. The decision to retain the male gender 
was based on the uncertain long-range effects of the loss 
of capacity for Procreation and the surgical procedures 
and hormone therapy necessitated by gender change. (17 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 
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arklind, Kenneth. (Wisconsin State U, River 
Falls) Modeling in prevocational training. In J. G. Cull 
& R. E. Hardy (Eds), Behavior modification in rehabilita- 
ings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C 


omas, 1974. xvii, 51 p. 
12315, Lawrence A. Self-esteem and parole 
adj “Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 


1974(Nov), Vol 12(3), 46-360.— Examined the relation- 
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ship between self-esteem of prison inmates just prior to 
their release and their postinstitutional adjustment at 6- 
mo, 1-уг, and 2-yr follow-ups. Ss were a total of 142 male 
felons with a median age of 38 yrs and a median time 
served of 2 yrs, 9 mo. Results show a small but 
statistically significant positive correlation (p < .01) 
between prerelease self-esteem and parole adjustment, 
supporting the hypothesis. Because of the low correla- 
tion, however, other areas of study are suggested. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
12316. Bowman, James T.; Cook, Sherry D. & 
Whitehead, Garry. (Mississippi State U) Pre-release 
training of female public offenders. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1193-1194.— the 
effect of prerelease training on the personalities of 16 
incarcerated females and 8 controls. Ss' pre- and 
posttraining scores on the 16 Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire show significant differences between groups on 
7 factors. 
12317. Broekema, Marilyn C.; Danz, Kathleen H. & 
Schloemer, Carleen U. (U Wisconsin, Madison) Occupa- 
tional therapy in a community aftercare am. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 29(1), 22-27.—Describes an aftercare program for 
psychiatric patients aimed at facilitating their adequate 
and independent adjustment to the community. The 
development of the program's behavioral rehearsal 
model is outlined, and the function of the occupational 
therapist as a case manager of the treatment team is 
discussed. 
12318. Dallas, Don. (Memorial Hosp of DuPage 
County, Elmhurst, IL) The forgotten remnant: The 
elderly in need. Social Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 
733736.— Discusses the need for protective services for 
elderly sick persons with no cooperative relatives or 
friends. 2 case examples point up the need for geriatric 
foster homes or some like service other than state or local 
“ы hospitals which often are unsuited to the person's 
12319. DeMars, Patricia K. (St Catherine Coll, St 
Paul, MN) Training adult retardates for private enter- 
Ире. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
: 75(Jan), Vol 29(1), 39-42.—Describes a community- 
ased program for placing low-level retardates with no 
prior work experience or job training into work positions 
In private business and industry compatible with their 
ү and abilities. The various problems and solutions 
encountered in the attempt to match the needs of 
FaPloyers, who experienced rapid turnover and motiva- 
Ше. problems of сое in routine work tasks, with 
а pac sei B араны d retardates who 
ential for these t of jobs are analyzed. 
—Journal abstract. 50 3 
e 12320. Ganzer, Victor J. (Child Study & Treatment 
"d Fort Steilacoom, WA) The use of modeling 
J arc in rehabilitation of the juvenile offender. In 
Ex гоа К. Е. Hardy (Eds), Behavior modification іп 
id ilitation settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: 
arles C Thomas, 1974. xvii, 1 p- 
e 12321. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Virginia 
voca OR Wealth U) Developing psychological services in 
H Но! rehabilitation work. In J. С. Cull & R. E. 

ardy (Eds) Behavior modification in rehabilitation 
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settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 

12322. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Medical Coll of 
Georgia, Augusta) Peer group influence in behavior 
modification of the mentally retarded. In J. G. Cull & R. 
E. Hardy (Eds), Behavior modification in rehabilitation 
settings: Applied principles. Springfield, IL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 

12323. Hoxworth, David H. (Iroquois Mental Health 
Ctr, IL) A case presentation of the treatment of 

іа. Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973, Vol 
\(Special Issue), 251-256.—Describes in some detail the 
treatment of a young married woman suffering from 
dyspareunia. The need for social workers to become 
more involved in discussing and working with sexual 
problems is emphasized. 

12324. Mahoney, Kathryn & Mahoney, Michael J. 
(Pennsylvania State U) Psychoanalytic guidelines for 
child placement. Social Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 
688-696.—Contends that psychoanalytic theory is not 
sufficient for establishing guidelines for child placement. 
The issues of continuity and multiple parenting are 
tested against available empirical evidence. It is suggest- 
ed that legal recommendations drawn from Doo 
lytic theory may warrant re-evaluation, and that the best 
interests of the child are not deducible from theory. (35 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12325. McEwen, J. C. (South Australian Inst of 
Technology, Adelaide) Working conditions with differ- 
ent types of disability. In A. T. Welford (Ed), Man under 
stress. New York, NY: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. 
$10.95.—Reports that the distribution of mental retar- 
dates in various work areas of a large rehabilitation 
workshop was significantly different from that of 
psychiatric patients. Retardates tended to be found in 
jobs where noise levels and demands for speed, exact- 
ness, and team work were relatively high, and psychiatric 
cases in jobs where all these demands were lower. A 
model relating performance to arousal level and the 
ability to withstand stress is presented to account for the 
results. (French & German summaries) 

12326. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Div of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) Coordination of 
vocational rehabilitation and department of welfare 
activities. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 133-134. 

12327. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Div of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) A project for the 
expansion of vocational rehabilitation services in rural 
hospitals in cooperation with the welfare medical 
assistant program. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 134. 

12328. White, Mary E. (Metropolitan Toronto Assn 
for the Mentally Retarded, Adult Support Services, 
Ontario, Canada) Children's games for the adult 
mentally retarded. Journal of Leisurability, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 10), 4-7.—Suggests that leisure programs for 
retarded adults are often overorganized, emphasizing 
childlike behaviors and activities. It is recommended that 
such programs encourage independence and teach 
normal adult social skills to retarded adults. 
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Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


12329. Balch, Philip & Balch, Koreen. (U Arizona) A 
racial comparison of admissions, diagnoses, and releas- 
- es of patients in a state mental hospital system: A five 
_ year review. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 197. 

12330. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp, OH) 
Psychoanalysis and activities therapy. American Journal 
— of Art Therapy, 1974(Jul), Vol 13(4), 293-302.— Presents 
| а case study to demonstrate the utility of an activities 
therapy program in treating Вере patients. Focus 
is on the interrelations of all parts of the therapy 
_ programs. 

12331. Coe, William C. (California State U, School of 
Natural Sciences, Fresno) Token economies: A descrip- 
tion. In J. G. Cull & R. E. Hardy (Eds), Behavior 
modification in rehabilitation settings: Applied principles. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 194. xvii, 251 p. 

12332. Collins, Malcolm J. & Rodman, Doris n 
(Massachusetts Dept of Mental Health, Region IV, 
Wakefield) A residential program for the developmen- 
- tally disabled. Social Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 
724-726.—Describes a network of 5 community resi- 
dences for the developmentally disabled established bya 
State institution in cooperation with nonprofit organiza- 
tions, Advantages of the public-private partnership are 
detailed. 

12333. Cooklin, A. I. (North East Metropolitan 
Regional Hosp Board, London, England) Exploration of 
the staff-patient “contract” in an acute female admis- 
sion ward. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 

1974(Dec), Vol 47(4), 321-335.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a "contract" program in which 116 psychiatric 
patients on an acute female admissions ward were 
assisted in defining individual treatment programs, 
Results indicate that the program was successful in (a) 
establishing a meeting place between patient and staff at 
all levels which held real and shared responsibility; (b) 
- increasing recognition of the “adult,” "healthy" part of 
1 the patient; ( redefining the function of inpatient 

treatment, particularly for crisis admissions; (d) increas- 
-ing staff confidence and participation by both staff and 
e _ patients; (e) easing ward Шү faa f) increasing the 
Г admission rate to the ward by 33%; and (g) encouraging 
Р умер use of contract conferences—M. È 

'ounsel. 


Jane; Ledbetter, 
Eugene P. (Latterman Army Medical 


patient care 
V a general hospital. 19750. 
140(1), 44-46.—Describes the objectives, Gove 


. discussion. groups and i 
~ cancer patients is noted. 
12335. 


rural areas. British 
= Medicine, 1974(Nov), 
.— Visitors to patients in 


& Social 
Vol 28(4), 276-280. —For 1 wk all 


Psychiatric, and subnor- 
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mality hospitals were asked to give details of their 
journey to hospital, including the addresses from which 
they set out in order to examine (a) the effect of distance 
of the patient's home from hospital upon the frequency 
of visiting, and (b) the likely consequences of adoptinga 
policy of concentration of all resources at 2 district 
general hospitals. Whereas greater distances between 
home and hospital (up to 20 miles) resulted in little 
reduction in the frequency of visiting of short-stay (less 
than 6 mo) geriatric patients and of both short- and long- 
stay psychiatric patients, they resulted in much less 
frequent visiting of long-stay geriatric patients. The large 
majority of subnormality patients were in hospitals 
outside the county. It is concluded that in the predomi- 
nantly rural area, the provision of all hospital services at 
2 district general hospital sites would greatly reduce 
distances traveled by visitors to psychiatric patients and 
to subnormal patients, and Sula increase distances to 
geriatric patients. It is suggested that there is a case for 
siting long-stay (over 6 mo) geriatric patients in units 
near their homes, and possibly also psychiatric and 
subnormal patients if their homes are at inconvenient 
distances from the district general hospital.—Journal 
abstract. 

12336. Dorrucci, Fernanda. (Montefiore Home, Cleve- 
land, OH) Classes for adult children of the aged. Social 
Work, 1974(Nov) Vol 19(6), 732-733.—Describes a 
program designed to help adult children prepare for the 
institutionalization of aged parents. Group sessions held 
with institution staff were found to be effective in 
helping those beset with anxiety, guilt, and indecision. 

12337. Friesen, Deloss D. (U Nebraska, Lincoln) The 
use of behavior modification techniques with the 
mentally ill. In J. G. Cull & R. E. Hardy (Eds), Behavior 
modification in rehabilitation settings: Applied principles. 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 

12338. Gelman, Sheldon R. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Periodic review of mentally retarded residents. Social 
Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 726-729.—Presents findings 
of a study investigating the implementation of legislation 
Tequiring the periodic evaluation of mentally retarded 
patients in state facilities. Reasons for an insufficient 
number of patients being moved into the community are 
given. 

12339. Hoffmann, Helmut. (Willmar State Hosp, MN) 
County characteristics and admission to state hospital 
for treatment of alcoholism and psychiatric disorders. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1275-1277. 
—Studied 1,270 male and 112 female alcoholic and 350 
male and 447 female psychiatric admissions to a state 
hospital in 1971 and 1972 to determine the correlations 
between the utilization rate of alcohol and psychiatric 
treatment in a state hospital and characteristics of 20 
rural counties. Alcoholics were affected by more charac- 
teristics than were psychiatric patients. Unemployment 
appeared more important than poverty. The distance to 
the hospital was negatively related to utilization of the 
hospital for males but not for females.—Journal abstract. 

12340. Holroyd, Jean; Brown, Nancy; Wikler, Lynn & 
Simmons, James Q. (U California, Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Los Angeles) Stress in families of institutionalized 
and noninstitutionalized autistic children. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 26-31.—Ex- 
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plored the relationships between parents’ reports of 
rsonal and family problems (viewed as stress indica- 
tors) in their attempts to deal with an autistic child. 2 
variables were examined: institutionalization and the age 
of the child. Parents in 29 families with autistic children 
(28 mothers and 22 fathers) were interviewed and 
completed a questionnaire as part of a larger follow-up 
study. Children ranged in age from 1 to 18, with 1 aged 
24. 78% were male and all but one were Caucasian. The 
families were evaluated for level of stress by combining 
parent interview responses. No differences were found 
between families of institutionalized and noninstitution- 
alized children. There was some suggestion, however, 
that among children kept at home, stress ratings were 
higher for families of older children than of younger 
children.—R. S. Albin. 

12341. Katz, Roger C. & Woolley, F. Ross. (U of the 
Pacific) Criteria for releasing patients from psychiatric 
hospitals. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), 
Vol 26(1), 33-36.—Conducted a pilot study to determine 
the kinds of criteria being used by mental health 
professionals in discharging patients from mental hospi- 
tals. 21 criteria were identified in the first phase of the 
study, „and 43 staff members later rated the items 
according to their perceived importance. Although there 
was general agreement on most of the items, reliable 
differences of opinion were expressed in some instances. 
The differences were attributed less to the respondents’ 
professional discipline than to their hospital affiliation— 
Veterans Administration (VA) or non-VA. The need 
for developing a standardized list of discharge criteria is 
emphasized, and uses for such criteria are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

12342. Kennedy, Donald et al. (Rideau Correctional 
Ctr, Burritts Rapids, Ontario, Canada) Crisis interven- 
tion in a correctional centre. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1975(Јап), Vol 3(1), 93-94.—Describes an 
approach to the treatment of inmate crises in correction- 
al institutions. Alternatives to medication are suggested. 
A relaxation and self-control technique is described 
which has been used with about 200 inmates for 
approximately 6 mo. 70% of the crises were alleviated 
with this method. Additional benefits of the treatment 
include the encouragement of medicine and psycholo; 
to develop other liaisons, the increased acceptance of the 
Professional staff by corrections personnel, and the 
placement of this training within the context of a life- 
skills course. The procedure is economical in that it can 
be administered by other than psychological staff.—R. S. 

in, 

12343. Kirstein, Larry; Weissman, Myrna M. & 
Prusoff, Brigitte. (Yale U, Medical School) Utilization 
on and suicide attempts: Exploring discrepancies 

tween experts’ criteria and clinical practice. Journal 
wh Nervous & Mental Disease, 1975(Jan), Vol 160(1), 

-56.—Studied the discrepancies between experts 
Criteria for hospitalization of suicide attempters 
у di 248) and actual clinical practice to develop 
Utilization review criteria which reflect current clinical 
thinking and which could form guidelines for the 
‚шен of clinical care. Experts’ criteria predicted 

at a hospitalized group of suicide attempters did not 
Tequire hospitalization and that a nonhospitalized group 
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of suicide attempters required hospitalization. Examina- 
tion of the discrepancies between clinical practice and 
experts’ criteria not only revealed that incorporation of 
clinical measures of depressive symptomatology (¢.g., 
Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression) could improve 
the experts’ criteria for hospitalization but also showed 
that clinicians did not hospitalize a group of markedly 
symptomatic and socially impaired white suicide attemp- 
ters. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12344. Levenson, Herbert S. & Balson, Paul M. 
(McAuley Neuropsychiatric Inst, Child Psychiatry Serv- 
ice, San Francisco, CA) Behavioral and milieu manage- 
ment of acute psychiatric inpatients. Military Medicine, 
1975(Jan), Vol 140(1), 36-38.—Reports the developmen- 
tal and operational aspects of a treatment program for 
eee inpatients that combined both milieu and 

havioral principles. Basic concepts in the design of the 
program included the idea of a therapeutic community, 
the reinforcement of adaptive behavior, the identifica- 
tion and subsequent ignoring of maladaptive behaviors, 
and the maintenance of family and community contacts 
to insure environmental rue for the patient's return 
to everyday life. Details of the behavioral modification 
and therapeutic community procedures used are de- 
scribed, and evaluative data are presented which show 
that in an 18-mo period, of 595 consecutive admissions, 
584 were eventually discharged. The average stay Was 
11-12 days.—L. Gorsey. 

12345. MacDonald, Marian L. (State U New York, 
Stony Brook) Methods for the assessment of change in 
hospitalized psychiatric populations: A substantive 
review. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 131. 

12346. Maratos, Jason & Kennedy, Margaret J. 
(London Hosp, E Evaluation of ward group 
meetings in a psychiatric unit of a general hospital. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Nov), Vol 125, 
419-482.—2 psychiatric wards in a general hospital 
containing a total of 90 patients were used alternately as 
S and control groups, each taking part for a 9-wk period 
in weekly ward and staff meetings. The effect on 
patients’ behavior was assessed by comparing the 
number of disruptive incidents recorded in the nurses 
notes, and by scores on 2 rating scales—the Ward 
Atmosphere Scale and an attitude scale designed to elicit 
feelings about ward meetings. The former measure 
showed significant differences in patients’ behavior, 

articularly in a reduction of the number of times 
medication was refused and the number of abscondings 
on both wards during the periods in which meetings were 
held. It is su; ested that ward meetings, in providing an 
opportunity for verbal expression of hostility, prevented 
some of the nonverbal acting out of these feelings. 


ugh & Gendreau, Paul. (Rideau 
Burritt’s Rapids, Ontario, Canada) 
Short-term educational upgrading on a contractual 
basis. Journal of Community Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 
3(1), 94-95.—Examines the effectiveness of a contractual 
method for obtainin; 

training from outside 
inmates in a correctional institution were sti 


completed a 3-mo course, 
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training but were also tested after 3 mo. Results show 
that, compared with controls, experimental Ss increased 
by a half grade level in arithmetic and spelling. There 
was little change in reading ability. It is concluded that 
educational upgrading is a slow process when education- 
al programs of this type are involved.—R. S. Albin. 
12348. Meikle, Stewart; Gerritse, Richard & Pearce, 
Keith. (U Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Diagnostic practice 
_ їп a psychiatric unit. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
_ Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol 19(3), 287-290. — Studied diag- 
noses of 161 consecutive inpatient admissions, at 
admission and at time of discharge. Some diagnoses 
made on admission were more stable than others: 80% of 
those initially diagnosed as schizophrenic were given the 
"same diagnosis on discharge, but only 55% of those 
initially diagnosed as neurotic had the same diagnosis on 
discharge. (French summary)—F, Auld. 
‚12349. Menolascino, Frank J. (U Nebraska, Psychiat- 
_ ric Inst, Omaha) Changing developmental perspectives 
in Down's syndrome. Child Psychiatry & Human Develop- 
ment, 1974(Sum), Vol 4(4), 205-215. Studied 30 male 
and 42 female 25-45 yr old patients with Down's 
syndrome at a large public institution. Observations 
. showed a wide and a heightened range of developments 
; Which are inconsistent with the low expectations usuall 
.Voiced and practiced by professionals. Study results 
Strongly suggest that the old set of ideas concerning 
individuals with Down's syndrome—from the prognosis 
of very low social-adaptive levels to the need for prompt 
and prolonged institutionalization—must be re-evaluat- 
ed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12350. Niskanen, P. (Helsinki U Central Hosp, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Finland) Treatment results achieved 
in psychiatric day hospital care: A follow-up of 100 
, patients. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1974, Vol 50(4), 
401-409.—A series of 100 consecutive day-hospital 
patients were evaluated for their clinical condition and 
working ability at the beginning and end of their initial 
day hospitalization and again 4 yrs after discharge from 
the day hospital unit. Results show that in 52 cases, the 
patient’s clinical condition improved under day hospital- 
ization, whereas in the Temaining 48 cases it either 
remained unchanged or deteriorated. In 30 cases, the 
patient's ae ability improved. The 4-yr follow-up 
revealed that in 77% of the 52 patients whose condition 
had improved, the favorable treatment results had been 


ofa lasting character. In the 48 Таа who had failed . 


to make Improvement during day hospitalization, im- 
provement in clinical condition was Observed in 40% and 
improvement in working ability in 36% of the Cases 
Results demonstrate that these atients, who had been 
unable to benefit by day hospi ization, later showed as 
: "c or syen, more improvement than those patients 
who had made improvement under da: i - 
ке denar ade | PEERS en 
‚12351. Schwartz, Jeffrey & Bel 
Pittsburgh) A comparison of a token eco’ vh 
standai inpatient treatment, Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 
—Used the Nurses Observation Scal 4 
Evaluation 
ward at a large psychiatric hospital in co 
nontoken wards in the same unit. The 


к. 
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appeared to be more effective in generating a broad 
range of behavior changes, including both an increase in 
positive behaviors and a decrease in negative behaviors, 

12352. Smith, Stuart L. & English, John. (St Joseph's 

Hosp, Inpatient Service, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 
The training and role of nurse-therapists in a general 
hospital’s psychiatric unit. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1975(Jan), Vol 26( 1), 21-24.—Describes the 
training of the Ist nurse-therapists on a general hospital 
psychiatre unit and the 3-level training System estab- 
ished to make the program self-sustaining. The nurse- 
therapist system is currently used on several psychiatric 
units in the hospital. Problems in role relations ips and 
schedules are рше It is believed that, considering 
the patient-care, economic, and staff benefits, the system 
would be especially useful in small inpatient units. 
—Journal abstract. 

12353. Tansella, Michele. (U Padova, Istituto di 
Clinica Psichiatrica di Verona, Italy) An institution- 
based register in a psychiatric university clinic. Psychia- 
trica Clinica, 1974, Vol 7(2), 84-88.— Discusses the 
functions and limitations of psychiatric registers and 
describes the automated data EAA system in use at 
the Psychiatric University Clinic of ` Verona, Italy. 
Results of the periodic monitoring of the Ist 3 years of 
activity of this institution show that (a) the number of 
inpatient neurotics decreased and schizophrenics in- 
creased as a function of later initiated outpatient service; 
(b) overall average length of hospitalization remained 
unchanged; (c) females tended to stay in the Bee 
longer than males regardless of age or diagnosis; (d) the 
number of admissions for attempted suicides increased 
steadily; and (e) only 1.695 of the patients were 
transferred to the psychiatric hospital under certificate, 
indicating that a psychiatric department in a general 
hospital can cope with a wide range of patients. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12354. Wershow, Harold J. & Reinhart, George. (U 
Alabama, Birmingham) Life change and hospitalization: 
A heretical view. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 18(6), 393-401.—Hypothesized that а 
high proportion of newly admitted patients would have 
high life change unit (LCU) scores based on the Schedule 
Of Recent Experiences and that the scores would be 
higher in the 6 mo immediatel preceding hospitalization 
than in the 7-12 mo before. [^ male patients (90% over 
40 yrs old) were studied. No significant relationships 
were found.—W. G. Shipman. 

12355. Whittaker, Janes K. (U Washington, School of 
Social Work) Evaluating residential treatment. Child 
Care Quarterly, 1974(Fal), Vol 3(3), 195—196.— Criticizes 
Tesearch on effectivensss of residential treatment pro- 
grams and points out difficulties of various research 
methods. The single-case design, involving comparison 
of baseline and treatment conditions, is suggested as a 
potentially useful alternative. 
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12356. Anastasio, Ernest J. Computer-based 
education: Obstacles to its use and plans for future 
action. Viewpoints, 1974Jul), Vol 50(4), 11-37.—De- 
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scribes a study designed to identify the specific obstacles 
to acceptance of computers in education, and to evaluate 
lans for surmounting them. Various examples are 
uoted to show how a multilevel program of research 
and implementation might be directed toward overcom- 
ing the most critical obstacles. 

12357. Anderson, G. Ernest. The computer in 
education: Yesterday, today, and . . . ? Viewpoints, 
1974(Jul), Vol 50(4), 1-10.—Considers the background 
of computer use in education, and current attendant 
problems, such as what happens to people in organiza- 
tions with the advent of the computer. 

12358. Bickel, P. J.; Hammel, E. A. & O'Connell, J. 
W. (U California, Graduate Div, Berkeley) Sex bias in 
graduate admissions: Data from Berkeley. Science, 
1975(Feb), Vol 187(4175), 398-404.—Examined the 
aggregate data on admissions to the University of 
California Graduate Division for fall 1973, showing a 
clear bi misleading pattern of bias against female 
applicants. The disaggregated data, however, revealed 
few units showing significant departures from expected 
frequencies of female admissions and about the same 
number of units favoring females as favoring males. 
Pooling the data and correcting for the tendency of 
females to apply to departments more difficult for 
applicants of either sex to enter, a small but significant 
bias in favor of females appeared. Departments that are 
easier to enter are generally those which require more 
mathematics in the preparatory courses, from which it is 
concluded that the bias in the aggregated data stems, in 
part, from prior screening at lower educational levels. 
Females are directed by their education and socialization 
toward fields that are more crowded, less productive of 
degrees, and less well funded and that frequently offer 
Poorer professional employment opportunities. It is 
Suggested that the university can, through research and 
use of its powers, determine where and how much bias 
exists and equalize the preparation of males and females 
at primary and secondary levels for entry into all 
academic fields—Journal summary. 

12359. Bjerstedt, Ake (Ed). (Malmo School of 
Education, Sweden) Environment-oriented and organi- 
Witlorrorlented research: Some current projects at the 
1 alm School of Education. Educational & Psychological 
Maeractons 1974(Dec), No 50, 29 p.—Details the aims, 
packgrounds, and main features of 3 educational 
oh Projects: (a) the combination of individualized 
eaching and social training by varying the sizes of 
groups and by team teaching and the construction of 
Suitable evaluation instruments, (b) the development of 
Preschool activities and materials and the promotion of 
Organizational collaboration between preschool and 
M school levels, and (c) the development of search 
Tategles for educational research and documentation. 
ктен. 

60. Bortner, Rayman W.; Dubin, Samuel 5.; 
Hultsch, David F. & Withall, John. (Pennsylvania State 
U) Adults as learners: Proceedings of a conference. 
[ОзУ Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University, 
Di 4. 200 p.—Presents a collection of 11 conference 

pets which examined issues related to adult learning. 
Opics include the social significance of adult learning, a 
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humanistic approach to adult education, and informa- 
tion processing in adult learners. (19 ref) 

..12361. Gran, Bertil; Gran, Birgitta; Rudvall, Göte & 
Röhr, Gunilla. [Some current research and development 
projects in the Malmó region with relevance for the 
proposals by SIA, the Swedish State Committee on the 
internal work of the school.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykolo- 
giska Problem, 1974(Nov), No 259, 63 p. 

12362. Hale, Frank W. (Ohio State U) A sprinkle of 
pepper: The state of black influence in white colleges 
and universities. Journal of Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel & Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(2), 45-52.—Re- 
views continuing sources of discrimination affecting 
black students in white colleges and universities. Prob- 
lems sevens black faculty and administrators are also 
noted. 

12363. Huff, Terry M. & Schnelle, John F. (Middle 
Tennessee State U) Discrimination between appropriate 
and inappropriate classroom behaviors by well behaved 
and poorly behaved students. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1247-1253.—Compared 14 well- 
behaved male Sth, 6th, and 7th graders with 16 poorly 
behaved Ss in ability to point out inappropriate behav- _ 
iors on a video tape. Ss’ responses were compared to 
responses made by 4 teachers who saw the same video 
tape. Well-behaved and poorly behaved groups were 
defined by 2 different categorization methods: teachers” 
judgment and behavioral rating by independent Os. A 
Group X Categories analysis of variance with repeated 
measures on categories КЕП: no significant differences 
between groups with either definition of groups. A point- 
biserial correlation of —22 was found between the 
grouping of Ss by teachers’ judgments and the behavioral 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 

12364. Siegel, Arthur L; Federman, Philip J. & 
Burkett, James R. (Applied Psychological Services, 
Wayne, PA) Increasing and evaluating the readability of 
Air Force written materials. Catalog a Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 201. f 

12365. Sklerov, Audrey J. (City Coll, City U New 
York) The effect of preschool experience on the 

itive style of reflectivity-impulsivity of disadvan- 
taged children. Graduate Research in Education & 
Related Disciplines, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 7(2), 77-91. 
—Attempted to determine whether children who had 
attended a 1-уг Project Head Start preschool program. 
would demonstrate a more reflective conceptual tempo 
than children from similar DM who had not 
participated in such a program. 1 he 32 Ss came from 2 
kindergarten classes, taught by the same teacher, in a 
public school in a lower-class area of New York City. 
The 16 experimental Ss, participants in the Head Start 
program, were matched for sex, race, and age with 16 
nonparticipating Ss. The preschool form of the children’s 
version of the Matching Familiar Figures Test was 
administered to all Ss after 2 mo of kindergarten 
experience. The test was scored for response latency and 


errors. Results support the hypothesis, since the Ss with 


Head Start experience had significantly longer response 


time and significantly fewer errors than the control $$. _ 


(30 ref)—C. Tatham. 
12366. Williams, Allan R.; Siegel, Arthur 1. & Burkett, 
James R. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, 
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Readability of textual material: A survey of the 
literature. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 202. 
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12367. Arundel, Geraldine. (Norwalk-La Mirada 
_ Unified School District, CA) An exploratory study 

_ comparing attitudes of three groups of educators 
toward orthopedically handicapped children as meas- 
ured by pupillary dilation. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 138. 

12368. Bjerstedt, A. (Ed.). (Malmó School of Educa- 
tion, Sweden) Teacher-oriented research: Some current 
projects at the Malmó School of Education. Didakome- 
try, 1974(Dec), No 46, 34 p.—Summarizes 4 research 
projects concerned with the role of the teacher in 
education: (a) an analysis of the extent to which teacher 
training matches the requirements of the present and 
future roles of the teacher, and the development of 
teacher-training materials; (b) an analysis of the effects 
of closed-circuit TV and video recorders on student- 
teachers’ perception and evaluation of their own teach- 
ing performance; (c) job analyses to determine the 
training and further education needed by school princi- 
pals, lecturers in methodology, and tutors; and (d) 
construction of a model for the lanning, execution, 
evaluation, and revision of job training for principals, 
methods lecturers, and tutors.—B, McLean, 

12369. Calkins, E. Virginia et al. (U Missouri, Medical 
School, Kansas City) Impact on admission to a school of 
medicine of an innovation in selection procedures. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1135-1142. 
Cops tae the impact of innovative selection procedures 
on admission to a university's 6-yr combined baccalau- 
reate and doctor of medicine program. In 1973 and 1974, 
the school's Council on Selection de-emphasized hi; 
school academic performance but continued to as 
extensive biographical and interview data, Significant 
differences emerged in the correlations of various 
selection criteria with the Council's ratin; of candidates 
in 1973 and 1974 in comparison with t ears. 
Specifically, t 
correlation 


4 Religious Educa- 


tion,1974(Nov-Dec), Vol. 69(6),643-653. Discusses value- 


related 
attain 


P intelli, i 
and a commitment to justice. 5 indirect c a 4 ong 


. and 4 direct 
modes of value ch i 
a Bre RD age are discussed and recommended, 


Ц Donald R.; Kenned 
- Myers, Betty. (Ohio State U) Perceived 5,2082. & 
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secondary school teachers. Journal of Educational. 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 68(4), 154-159. — Collected 
from a national sample of secondary school teachers, 
raw problems perceived by them. These problems served 
as the basis for a 105-problem checklist administered toa 
2nd teacher sample for verification. This sample Tepre- 
sented 1075 of faculty members in 26 schools. 310 
teachers returned the mailed checklist. Of the problems 
on the checklist, teachers indicated that 42 were 
bothersome, frequently occurring, or both. Teacher 
bothersomeness and frequency responses were factor- 
analyzed, шш їп 7 salient factors for the bother- 
someness data (Ei ficiency, Support, Invigoration, Con- 
trol, Inclusion, Nurturance, and Influencing) and 7 
factors for the frequency data (Security, Remediation, 
Invigoration, Control, Satisfaction, Support, and Time). 
Findings indicate that, with respect to bothersomeness 
factors, Invigoration and Control possessed the greatest 
number of significantly bothersome specific problems. 
The findings suggest that particular human needs are 
Sacecbated when the role of secondary teacher is 
assumed.—Journal abstract. 

12372. Dawson, Patrick J.; Dawson, Karen E. & 
Forness, Steven R. (U California, Los Angeles) Effect of 
video feedback on teacher behavior. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 68(5), 197-201.—Em- 
ployed undergraduate student-teachers as their own 
models in vi eotape sequences of classroom perform- 
ance. In Exp I, 1 male and 1 female teacher of adolescent 
students were given video feedback of their teaching 
behavior in regard to 2 types of teacher "postures," the 
effect of which was to change their behavior in specific 
directions. Exp II, a replication with 3 female teachers, 
was conducted with elementary students and .demon- 
strated that change in specific teacher behaviors ap- 
peared to produce changes in academic response rate in 
pupils. Results are discussed relative to teacher training. 
—Journal abstract. А 

12373. Fritzell, Christer. [The teacher's occupational 
functions: Evaluations of interview and critical incident 
material] (Swed)  Pedago; isk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1974(Nov), No 256, 81 p.—Presents questionnaire data 
on school-leaders’ and teacher-trainers’ evaluations of 
variables based on interviews and critical incident 
studies. The 2 sets of variables are evaluated according to 
2 different criteria: the importance and the adequacy of 
present teacher education. Results are detailed with 
respect to factor analyses and evaluations of structural 
units by different subgroups. (15 ref)—English summary. 

12374. Green, James A. & Gerard, Harold B. (U 
California, Los Angeles) School desegregation and 
ethnic attitudes. In H. L. Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood 
(Eds), Integrating the organization: A social psychological 
арра ew York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. 

14.95. 

12375. Hall, Keith A. CARE: Computer assisted 
renewal education. Viewpoints, 1974(Jul), Vol 50(4) 
65-79 —Describes a special program developed at 
Pennsylvania State University, comprised of a series of 
mobile computer assisted instruction courses for training 
teachers of handicapped children, Н 

12376. Harbet, Shelia C. (Queensborough Community 
Coll) Prevention through drug education: A behavioral 
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approach. Journal of School Health, 1974(Apr), Vol 44(4), 
221-222.—Describes workshops for elementary and 
secondary school teachers who wish to learn more about 
drug abuse. Methods and content of such workshops are 
discussed. 

12377. Heinrich, Hanns Ch. [Assessment scales for 
expressions of positive and negative reinforcement by 
teachers.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1974, Vol 21(4) 530-545. 
—Asked 560 boys and girls 9-14 yrs old to characterize 
the behavior of their home room teachers on a 
questionnaire consisting of 23 positive and 22 negative 
reinforcement statements. Factor analysis of the results 
yielded a final questionnaire of sufficient discriminatory 
power and reliability, consisting of 15 statements of each 
type. Both male and female teachers were considered 
severe more often by boys than by girls. Younger 
children found teachers’ behavior more supportive than 
did older children. (English & French summaries)— W. J. 
Koppitz. 

12378. Holt, James. Involving the users in school 
planning. School Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 707—730. 
—Asserts that school planners need to maintain direct, 
continual involvement with the users of school facili- 
ties—the students, the teachers, and the citizens who 
must pay the bills. 

12379. Julian, Joseph & Layne, Phillip J. (U Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln) Effectivenss and styles of leadership in 
black student programs. Journal of Non-White Concerns 
in Personnel & Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(2), 66—73. 
—Surveyed the directors of black student programs in 15 
midwestern universities. The importance of adequate 
student financial support, tutorial assistance, and a 
democratic leadership style in program administrators is 
Stressed. 

12380. Meyers, C. Edward; Yoshida, Roland K. & 
Genrich, Carol J. (U Southern California) A symposium 
on some unheralded parameters of Piaget in the 
Schools. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen 
(Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: 
Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the Helping 
Professions: February 15, 1974: University of Southern 
California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 р. $7.50. 

f 12381. Nolen, Patricia. (U Washington) Piaget and 
us School psychologist. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & 
us K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary 
RR Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the 
Und Professions: February 15, 1974: University of 
cud California, Los Angeles, CA: U Southern 
idend, 1975. 348 p. $7.50.—Considers that, despite 
eir differences, the work of Piaget and of the school 
Уюр are in fundamental correspondence. А 
0 оо! psychologist's assessment of the learning prob- 
Sd of an elementary School child, examination of 
рше Strategies, interpretation of intelligence and 
is evement test results, and planning of remediation аге 
ed from the point of view of Piagetian concepts. 
9 2382. Peterson, Richard E. (Educational Testing 
funy ce Berkeley, CA) Institutional goals and curricu- 
КО Planning. Findings, 1974, Vol 1(2), 5-8.— Discusses 
Fie! goals and curriculum planning at California 
е colleges. Of ;the 180 accredited institutions in 
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California, 116 distributed the Institutional Goals Inven- 
tory in the late spring of 1972. The 20 goal areas covered 
by this instrument were academic development, accoun- 
tability/efficiency, advanced training, community, cul- 
tural awareness, democratic governance, freedom, hu- 
manism, personal development, innovation, intellectual 
environment, intellectual orientation, meeting local 
needs, off-campus learning, public service, research, 
social criticism, social egalitarianism, traditional reli- 
giousness, and vocational preparation. Chief areas of 
conflict among faculty, students, and trustees were 
individual personal development, social/political rele- 
vancy, and career preparation with students typically in 
conflict with the rest of the university community. 
Implications for student behavior are drawn.—R. S. 
Albin. 

12383. Pohlmann, John T. (Southern Illinois U, 
Carbondale) A multivariate analysis of selected class 
characteristic and student ratings of instruction. Mu/ti- 
variate Behavioral Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 10(1), 81-91. 
—Administered the Instructional Improvement Ques- 
tionnaire to more than 33,000 students at a single 
university to obtain ratings of the characteristics of 1,247 
courses and determine the relationship between these 
characteristics and student ratings of the instructors. 
Results indicate that the class characteristics that had the 
strongest influence on the results of instructor ratings 
were the grades expected by students and the percentage 
of students in the class taking the course as an elective. 
—Journal abstract. 

12384. Qurik, Thomas J.; Trismen, Donald A.; Nalin, 
Katherine B. & Weinberg, Susan F. (Principia Coll) The 
classroom behavior of teachers during compensatory 
reading instruction. Journal of Educational Research, 
1975(Jan), Vol 68(5), 185-192.—Investigated the class- 
room behavior of 135 teachers in compensatory reading 
programs (Grades 2, 4, and 6) in 21 cities. A. special 
Observation instrument was designed to categorize 
teacher behavior during reading instruction, and reliabil- 
ity data are reported for the 46 Os (mostly teachers) who 
were trained to use this instrument. Each class was 
visited on 9 occasions for 15 min of coding during each 
visit. Data are reported in terms of the average amount 
of time spent in each mode and content activity across 
the teachers in these programs.—Journal abstract. 

12385. Robison, Helen; Jagoda, Eleanor & Blotner, 
Roberta. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll, City U New York) 
Competency-based teacher training: Skinner vs. Piaget 
in classification. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. 
Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Semi- 
nar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the Helping 
Professions: February 15, 1974: University of Southern 
California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12386. Rodewald, H. Keith. (Central Michigan U) 
Reply to Walsh's comments on Rodewald and Carroll. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1254. 
— Considers inaccuracies in J. A. Walsh's (1974) com- _ 
ments on Н. К. Rodewald and J. L. Carroll's (see PA, 
Vol 53:1952) project on scaling of students’ attitudes 
toward their professors. A restatement of the scaling 
problem is made. 
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12387. Romine, Stephen. (U Colorado) Student and 
faculty perceptions of an effective university instruc- 
tional climate. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Dec), Vol 68(4), оосо to ascertain 
perceptions of an effective instructional climate throu; 
use of a 7l-item questionnaire, administered to 1,237 
students and 268 faculty members representing all levels 
of undergraduate and graduate students and faculty. 
Statistical’ analysis yielded a list of 40 significant 
attributes grouped into 7 clusters. Factor-loading values 
were derived for the attributes to facilitate utilization in 
describing and assessing instructional climate. Students 
and faculty agreed generally on a global concept of 
instructional climate and as to the significance of many 
individual attributes. Greater significance was attached 
to instructors and their teaching role than to students 
and their learning role. Practical uses of the results are 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

12388. Schafer, Paul J. (Saint Bonaventure U) Critical 
thinking ability of teachers. Journal of Instructional 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 1(4), 39-40.—Administered 
the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal to 200 
teachers. Findings indicate that (a) female teachers 
demonstrated a higher level of critical thinking than 
male teachers; (b) suburban teachers showed a higher 
level of critical thinking than city teachers; (c) teachers 
who were graduated from a liberal arts college demon- 
strated a higher level of critical thinking than teachers 
graduated from a state college; and (d) teachers with 
various years of experience exhibited no significant 
difference in their ability to think critically. The Ist 3 
differences were significant (p < .05). There was no 
significant difference among the scores for teachers with 
various years of experience.—P. O'Brien. 

12389. Shapiro, Stewart B. & Shiflett, John M. (U 
of connectedness 


сари a statistically significant decrease in 
ness" (a general attitude of trust and positive 
This major finding from D. T. 


12390. Smith, H. W. & ; F.J. 
Patent Аа Меуег, шышы a 
of drug abuse. Journal of School Health, 
1974(Mar), Vol 44(3), 152-155.—Administered a ques- 
erg on knowledge about drugs and attitudes 
rug abuse to elementary school teachers, high 
School teachers, and parents in à southeastern urban area 
pel to provide information for the development of a 
lucation nk d in the public schools. Results 
general Of accurate drug information 


parents and teachers, suggesting that neither 
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group is qualified to provide drug information to 
students. Parental responses were generally more con- 
servative than teacher responses, especially in areas of 
drug control and legalization. Although the majority of 
each group indicated a willingness to contribute to drug 
prevention efforts, the lack of accurate drug information 
and the initial reluctance to participate in the survey 
pose potential problems for an effective drug prevention 
program in the public schools.—A. de la Haba. 

12391. Struck, Ursula. [Studies of the effectiveness 
and problems of preschool education in the United 
States.] (Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 
1973, Vol 20(1), 36-48.—Discusses studies by J. McV. 
Hunt (1961) and B. S. Bloom (1964) in which concern 
with minorities is seen as vitally important to preschool 
programs. Also discussed are the evaluation of creativity, 
motivation, and emotional stability of pupils, and the 
effect of various kinds of teachers on individual children 
and on the permanence of educational gains. (41 ref) 

12392. Wax, Douglas E. (U Michigan, Medical Ctr) A 
collaborative-interactive model for mental health con- 
sultation: Teacher inservice education by psychiatric 
clinicians. Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 
1974(Win), Vol 5(2), 78-88.—Presents a consultation 
model, based on a didactic use of humanistic psycholo- 
gy, in which educator and clinician collaborate in 
seeking answers to questions raised by current examples 
from the teachers' classroom experience. Excerpts from a 
4-yr program and data regarding effectiveness are given. 
—E. S. Goodman. 

12393. Woods, Linda L. & Woods, Thomas L. 
(Chicago Public Schools, IL) Substitute: A psychological 
study. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 75(3), 
162-167.—Compares the reactions of pupils to a substi- 
tute teacher with that of children reacting to a step- 
parent. If the relationship between the regular teacher 
and the class was good, pupil reaction to the substitute 
should in a measure continue to be favorable. If the 
tegular relationship was strained, pupils may compensate 
either by various forms of disorder or by excessive 
friendliness, openly comparing the regular teacher 
unfavorably with the substitute. The regular teacher may 
also have negative or positive feelings toward the class 
and toward the Substitute. The substitute may in turn 
compensate for these varied responses. It is recommend- 
ed that the substitute should receive training in perform- 
ing her delicate task of interaction and adjustment. The 
school administrator should not consider the substitute 
as а “baby-sitter” but as a colleague —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12394. Zwick, Mark L. (Dept of Mental Health, 
Stanilaus County, Modesto, CA) Parent education 
Groups. Social Work, 1974(Nov), Vol 19(6), 729-731. 
—Contends that parental involvement is an essential 
ingredient of the educational process. Findings of a 
county program involving groups of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents are presented to support the 
contention. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


12395. American Psychological Assn, Div on the 
Teaching of Psychology. UT Td DC) Teaching of 
psychology newsletter: 1965-1974. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 107-108. 
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12396. Ariel, Abraham. (California State U, Los 
Angeles) Piaget, behavior modification and the adoles- 
cent with learning disabilities. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. 
Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth 
Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12397. Ažman, Jože. [Why students learn particular 
subjects.] (Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, 71-74.—Stud- 
ied reasons why Slovenian high school students learned 
various subjects. Multple-choice questions offered 3 
alternative answers: (a) "for life," (b) "for the grade," 
and (c) “because I must.” Ss were 101 male and 119 
female llth grade students. Results show that 2 
languages, Slovenian and English (but not French and 
German) were the most popular subjects while history, 
national defense, and mathematics were the least 
popular. Female students preferred languages, male 
students preferred the mathematical sciences. À detailed 
list of reasons why students like or dislike various 
subjects is given. Implications for educational practices 
are discussed.—S. Slak. 

12398. Baker, L. J. (U Dublin, Trinity Coll, Ireland) 
Comparison of a lecture course with a Keller course in 
introductory psychology for university freshmen. Jrish 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol 2(3), 183-201.—47 
undergraduates enrolled in a general studies school for 
Psycholog were matched into pairs on the first quiz of 
an F. Keller (1966) course. Half continued in the Keller 
course and the other half received lectures for the course. 
The Keller or quiz course students were found to be 
superior in performance on a number of measures: 
attendance, laboratory reports, preference for examina- 
tion, quiz, or essay, and a posttest quiz. There was no 
difference in performance by the 2 groups on the posttest 
essay or the final examination essay. The question is 
raised of whether previous studies reporting improve- 
ment in student essay examinations can be assumed to 
have shown that such procedures will improve essay 
performance in the traditional European essay writing 
examination as opposed to the rather different American 
essay examination. It is suggested that Keller courses in 
the British Isles should be planned to strengthen this 
particular behavior in students subjected to the Europe- 
an tradition of university examination. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

К e Barr, Rebecca A. (U Chicago, Readin Clinic) 
Bh os pace differences and their effect on 
1 сате acquisition. Reading Research Quarterly, 
oa 1974, Vol 9(4), 526-554.—Explored the influence 
b omogeneous and differential pacing of classes on 
ра] word learning and mastery, and the effect of basal 
ud learning on general reading achievement. In one 
Е Vestipation, 19 pupils paced homogeneously were 
Ompared with 20 paced differentially; in another, 45 
рур! s from 4 classes that differed in differential pacing 
е compared. Ss were classified in terms of aj titude, 
m multivariate analysis was used to test the effects of 
unus levels of pace on Ss' word learning. In classes 
а were differentially paced at relatively high rates, 

ean level of word: learning and variance were higher 

ап in classes differentially paced at slow rates or for 
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those homogeneously paced. Generally, a faster rather 
than a slower pace facilitated learning and mastery of a 
sight vocabulary for most high-aptitude and some 
average pupils. All low-aptitude pupils were paced 
slowly; their word learning and mastery tended to be 
lower than that of other children. For students paced 
differentially, basal words learned during Ist grade 
accounted for a considerable portion of the variance of 
word recognition measured at the end of Ist grade and of 
vocabulary and comprehension measured at the end of 
2nd grade. Although the trends were the same for pupils 
paced homogeneously, the percentage of shared varia- 
tion was considerably less. (French & Spanish summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

12400. Bearison, David J. (Graduate School & 
University Ctr, City U New York) Is “school achieve- 
ment" enhanced by teaching children operational 
concepts? In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen 
(Eds) Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: 
Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the Helping 
Professions: February 15, 1974: University of Southern 
California. Los Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12401. Bengis, Laraine. (City Coll, City U New York) 
The degree of persuasibility among open classroom 
children and traditional classroom children: A compara- 


tive study. Graduate Research in Education & Related 


Disciplines, 1974(Spr-Sum), Vol 7(2), 53-76.—Tested the 
hypothesis that children who have experienced 3 yrs of 
open classroom schooling will be less persuasible than 
comparable groups of children who have experienced 3 
yrs of traditional schooling. Abelson and Lesser’s 
Persuasibility Booklet was administered to 56 3rd-grade 
students from 2 New York City schools, 30 from a 
traditional classroom and 26 from an open classroom. 
Persuasibility was scored as the number of agreements 
between the communicator and the child. The ¢ value 
was significant (p < .01), thus рош the hypothe- 
sis. It is concluded that children from open classrooms 
seem to be more autonomous and more independent in 
their thinking than traditionally-taught students. (16 ref) 
—C. Tatham, 

12402. Birk, Janice M. et al. (U Maryland) A content 
analysis of sexual bias in commonly used psychology 
textbooks. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 


1974(Dec), Vol 75(3), 153-157.—Presents L. Kohlberg's 
stages of moral thinking as a basis for selecting children's 
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moral structures. As the development in moral thinking 
differs little from the development of cognitive thinking, 
the school's program should be based on developmental 
stages, regardless of the culture or social background of 
the children.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12404. Bleil, Gordon B. (Edmark Assoc, Bellevue, 
WA) Evaluating educational materials. Journal of 

Learning Disabilities, 1975(Jan), Vol 8(1), 12-19.—Offers 
| methods for individual teachers to use in selecting and 
| evaluating educational materials. Good and bad things 
to look for subjectively are specified and techniques of 
objective evaluation are suggested. The need for stand- 
ards of accountability is stressed. 

12405. Boseman, F. Glenn & Schellenberger, Robert 

E. (Temple U) Business gaming: An empirical appraisal. 
Simulation & Games, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(4), 383-402. 
—Examines the perceptions and attitudes of students 
toward management games as a teaching aid and tests 
actual learning attainment in business policy courses. 

12406. Broughton, Sam F. (U Georgia) The unwitting 
behavior modifier. Elementary School Journal, 
1974(Dec), Vol 75(3), 143-151.—Suggests that many 
teachers develop control over unmanageable pupils 
through conditioning processes which they use uncon- 
sciously. They overlook the conditioning mechanisms 
which are continually found to some degree in all 
behavior of all learning organisms. Positive reinforce- 
ment, punishment, vicarious consequences, and extinc- 
tion are discussed. Teachers are constantly conditioning 
their pupils, who in turn condition their teachers. Few 
individuals have such a catholic view of their own 
behavior that they are aware of their own conditionin: 
patterns and how they are conditioned by others. Several 
studies illustrate the results of the conditioning processes 
among pupils. (20 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12407. Joseph P. (U Missouri, Kansas City) 
Traditional and emerging policy issues for staff devel- 
opment with particular implications in drug education. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 331-336. 
— Presents an overview of policy issues regarding staff 
development programs and incentives to increase moti- 
vation and productivity in educational programs. Issues 
related to governance and accountability are also 
discussed. 
ns сыну akova, С. D. 

agogical Sciences, Scientific Researc! - 
al & P PEREA Psychology, Moscow) н 
study of the content structure of a text in relation to the 
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12409. Christopher, G. Ronald. An administrative 
perspective on computer assisted instruction. 
Viewpoints, 1974(Jul), Vol 50(4), 53-63.— Presents objec- 
tive data, subjective conclusions, and personal reactions 
regarding computer assisted instruction at Ohio State 
University. 

12410. Clark, Alice T. (U North Dakota) Follow-up on 
follow through. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 234-238.—Describes a technique to 
evaluate a local Follow Through project by the people 
involved with it. Subjective judgments were collected and 
systematically organized through the use of a paired- 
comparison inventory requiring 58 professional and 
parent participants to make 120 paired comparisons on 
16 traits identified as most characteristic of the Follow 
Through program. The 2 most valued characteristics of 
the program were “classroom aides" and “individualized 
instruction in small groups." The 2 least valued charac- 
teristics were *parent involvement" and "parent coordi- 
nators." Implications for local Follow Through program, 
the National Follow Through office, and the non- 
Follow-Through classrooms in the schools are noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

12411. Cohen, Stuart J. & Hillman, Stephen B. (U 
Toledo) The effects of behavioral objectives on the 
achievement of students knowledgeable about the use 
of objectives. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 136. 

12412. Collins, J. K.; Francis, R. D. & Cassel, A. J. 
(Macquarie U, North Ryde, NSW, Australia) The 
teaching and assessment of introductory psychology at 
Macquarie University: History and self appraisal. 
Australian Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 9(1), 35-43.—E- 
valuated an introductory course in psychology. Assess- 
ment was of 2 types: (a) examination of 268 students and 
(b) evaluation by the students. Students were given a pre- 
and post-course multiple-choice objective test. AII items 
were from C. T. Morgan and R. A. King's “Objective 
Questions for Yütroduction to Psychology" (1971). 
Students rated their lectures, using a 7-point scale, for 
rated content, delivery, perceived interest, speed of 
presentation, and esti of presentation. The findings 
indicate a need to improve introductory psychology 
courses in universities.—J. C. Figurelli. 

12413. Crutchfield, Marjorie A. (Loyola-Marymount 
U) Conservation training and school readiness. In G. I. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern Lo de Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12414. Dennison, Paul E. Reading programs are 
means—not ends. Reading Teacher, 1974(Oct), Vol 
28(1), 10-12.— Challenges the idea that reading is merely 
a process of decoding an objective message existing 
outside of the reader. This attitude does injustice to the 
reader and to what he reads. It fails to recognize that 
reading is a part of the language acquisition process, and 
therefore an inherently subjective activity. Real reading 
must be an experience, not just an exercise. Coordina- 
tors, directors, administrators, and teachers of reading 
must remember that the “end” is the growing child. His 
self-concept as a worthwhile human being, capable of 
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solving problems, finding order in chaos, and teaching 
himself, is all that a. teacher can really give him.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

12415. Durkin, Dolores. (U Illinois) Some questions 
about questionable instructional materials: 1. Reading 
Teacher, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(1), 13-17.—Conducted a 6-yr 
study that revealed 2 clear and persistent features of 
classroom instruction: (a) Teachers were spending time 
on unnecessary and even erroneous instruction. (b) Such 
instruction was often the result of an unquestioning use 
of basal reader manuals and workbooks. Mistakes in 
teaching children to read that stem from the materials 
given the children are pointed out.—P. D. Leedy. 

12416. Evans, David R.; Hearn, Margaret T. & 
Zwirner, Walter W. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Need achievement training with grade-nine 
students. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(1), 54-59.—To examine the effect of 
achievement motivation training on academic achieve- 
ment, 81 students were given a 15-wk need achievement 
training course as part of their regular curriculum during 
the Ist semester of Grade 9. They were compared with 
108 Grade-9 students in another school who did not 
receive the course. The difference in mean change in 
language arts and science was not significant, while the 
mean change in need achievement, mathematics, social 
studies, and academic average was significant and in the 
predicted ^ direction. (French ^ summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

12417. Faust, Gerald W. Design strategy and the 
TICCIT system. Viewpoints, 1974(Jul), Vol 50(4), 91—101. 
—Discusses the design science approach to educational 
innovation, particularly in the area of computer assisted 
instruction, and describes currently produced course- 
ware design strategies. 

12418. Frederick, Franz J. PLANIT: A “тасћіпе- 
independent" CAI language and system. Viewpoints, 
1974(Jul), Vol 50(4), 81-90.— Describes the ICU/PLAN- 
IT system, a computer assisted instruction language and 
System designed to be relatively machine independent. 
Configuration and implementation details and basic 
Costs are specified. 

12419. Gheorghiu, Alexandru & Cretu, Virginia. 
[Efficiency of the teaching process when integrated 
Mith school television broadcasts.] (Fren) Revue de 
ee dagogie, 1973, No 7, 84-96.—420 3rd-yr lyceum 
9 md in human anatomy and physiology classes were 
is саа for proficiency in the subject matter, first under 
S ional teaching conditions, then when the teaching 
aes supplemented by the use of TV. 3 levels of course 

)Jectives „were defined: knowledge of facts (Ca), 
к ошаноп to and correlation with already known 
(C) Aft (Cb), and application to concrete situations 
ns fter traditional teaching, 22% of the Ca objectives, 
со the Cb objectives, and 3% of the Cc objectives 
Nan met. A pretest of the students’ knowledge of the 
Ca d to be taught with TV revealed that 1876 of the 
ae % of the Cb, and 15% of the Cc objectives were 
fen. met. After TV lessons, which maximized illustra- 
EE „апі applications, were added to the regular 

ing, 80% of the Ca, 50% of the Cb, and 62% of the 
© objectives were met. Gains in motivation and 
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performance quality were also noted. (English summary) 
—L. R. Johnson. 

12420. Goldstein, Bobbye S. (PS 9, Manhattan, NY) 
What's cooking in the reading program? Reading 
Teacher, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(1), 22-25.—Describes how a 
reading specialist at a public school in New York City 
maintains a reading resource room and skills center and 
has developed creative readers through the use of 
cookbooks which the children illustrate. 

12421. Gorelick, Molly C. (California State U, 
Northridge) A classification of concept representations. 
In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12422. Hambleton, Ronald K.; Rovinelli, Richard; 
Sheehan, Daniel & Newby, John. (U Massachusetts) A 
comparative study of middle school students in differ- 
ent instructional programs. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 199-200. 

12423. “Hansson, Goran. [Creativity in school: A 
project survey.] (Swed) Pedagogisk Dokumentation, 
1974(Dec), No 33, 20 p.—Summarizes a recently com- 
pleted research project which included development and 
trial of Swedish tests for creativity, studies of relations 
between these tests and various personality variables, 
surveys of opinions about how to promote creativity in 
schools, classroom observations on creativity-relevant 
teacher-student interactions, and attempts to construct 
and evaluate potentially creativity-promoting study 
materials integrated with regular school work. General 
conclusions and TUBE ago for future develop- . 
ments are sketched.—English summary. 

12424. Harshbarger, Thad R. (City College, City U 
New York) Easy numbers for statistics homework and 
examination problems. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 109, А 

12425. Johnson, Margo & Daniel, Robert S. (Ameri- 
can Psychological Assn, Washington, DC) Comprehen- 
sive annotated bibliography on the teaching of psychol- 
ogy at the undergraduate level through 1972. Catalo, 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
108. 


12426. Judd, Wilson A.; O’Neil, Harold F. & Spelt, 
Philip F. (U Texas, Computer-Assisted Instruction Lab, 
Austin) Individual differences and learner control: |. 
Program development and investigation of control over 
mnemonics in computer-assisted instruction. Catalog of — 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 204. 

12427. Judd, Wilson A.; O'Neil, Harold F. & Spelt, - 
Philip F. (U Texas, Computer-Assisted instruction Lab, 
Austin) Individual differences and learner control: M. 
Investigation of control over pictorial mediators іп - 
computer-assisted instruction. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 204-205. 

12428. Kapes, Jerome T. & Strickler, Robert E. 
(Lehigh U, School of Education) A longitudinal study of 
change in work values between ninth and twelfth 
grades as related to high school curriculum. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 81-93.—Hy- 

thesized that important changes in work values occur 
а= 9th and. 12th grades and that these changes 
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iffer depending on the students’ high school curriculum. 
= Occupational Values Inventory (OVI), an ipsative 
instrument with a forced choice format containing work 
value statements with a 7th-grade reading level, was 
readministered to 659 high school seniors who had taken 
the OVI 3 yrs previously when they were in 9th grade. 
Results indicate that 5 of the 7 OVI values did change 
over the 3-yr period and at least some of this change 
appeared to be related to the students’ high school 
curriculum. Other important findings are that (a) the 
“Salary” value experienced the greatest increase; (b) 
Value intensity changed so that strong values grew 
18 stronger and weak values weaker; and (c) the Home 
Economics curriculum, which was totally female, experi- 
-enced almost no change in work values while all other 


curriculums changed on at least 3 values. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
12429. man, Murray et al. (U Maryland, 


Medical School, Baltimore) A unique school health 
program in a school for pregnant teenagers. Journal of 

- School Health, 1974(Jun), Vol 44(6), 303-306.—De- 
scribes a special school system for the pregnant teenager 
and outlines a new and unique school health program 
developed specifically for use within this system. Pro- 
gram results are discussed and Tecommendations are 
made for improvements in the approach. 

12430. Kerin, Roger; Harvey, Michael & Crandall, №, 
Frederick. (Southern Methodist U) Student course 
selection in a non-requirement program: An exploratory 
study. Journal of Educational Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 
68(5), 175-177.—Administered a questionnaire to 100 
business school university undergraduates to investigate 
the decision process of course selection ina nonrequire- 
ment program in which the student was primarily 
responsible for program planning. It was hoped that 
findings would (a) serve as a diagnostic tool for 
administrators evaluating the merits of nonrequirement 
programs and (b) serve a pragmatic pi se for 
administrators as a source of data from whic! predic- 
tions of success or failure of nonrequirement systems 
could be made. Results show that major considerations 
in course selections were personal interest in t] 
course content, compatibility with major field, and 
instructor. Major information sources used by Ss were 

. friends, catalog descriptions, and faculty members (other 
- than advisors) Therefore, both informal and formal 
information sources were explored by students.—Journal 
abstract. 
12431. Kingsley, Edward H. & Stelzer, John. (Human 
Resources Research Or, nization, Alexandria, VA) A 
theoretical basis for individualized instruction. Catalog 
of cus Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5 
30. , 


12432. Kirk 


he area, 


Applied Linguistics in 
Vol 11(4), 369-385. 
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12433. Knowles, Lyle. (Pepperdine U) The traditional 
and tutorial classrooms compared: Academic perform- 
ance among undergraduate students in basic statistics 
courses. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Fa]), 
Vol 1(4), 18-25.—Investigated empirically measured 

differences in academic performance of 117 undergradu- 
ate statistics students by comparing achievement in 2 
traditional classroom modes and the new Weekend 
tutorial mode. All classes were conducted in identical 
ways except for differences in time frame. Background 
data are examined among the groups, as well as scores 
on 9 performance variables. Results show that, except for 
initial "slow start," the weekened tutorial mode students, 
Who were older and full-time employed, performed as 
well as younger, part-time em loyed students who 
attended class sessions in the traditional 2 mornings/wk 
mode. Performance was highest in the 1 evening/wk 
mode among older, full-time employed students who 
were enrolled in fewer academic units for the school 
term.—Journal abstract. 

12434. Kobayashi, Yukiko. (Tokyo U of Education, 
Japan) [Effects of teacher's question on the learning of 
prose material.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol 22(2), 120-125.—Describes 
how children's learning is affected by the timing and 
one of questioning, by the amount of information 
included in the questions, and by pupils’ knowledge of 
the results. Other factors discussed include reinforce- 
ment, the teacher-pupil relationship, and the structure of 
teaching materials.—S. Choe. ; 

12435. Komachiya, Megumi. (Komatsugawa High 
School, Japan) [On the training of oral summarization of 
English reading materials by the direct method.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol 22(2), 91-99--Asked 87 Japanese high school 
Students in 3 groups to read and summarize a story 
written in English. Measures of useful communication 
unit, useless communication unit, summarization judg- 
ment, and the number of words were compared with 
Posttraining measures of the same variables. During the 
training period Experimental Group 1 was asked to 
summarize the story following a model summary given 
by E. Experimental Group 2 was asked to answer orally 
questions which covered the same information contained 
in the model given to Group 1. Results show that the 
method of questions and answers was most effective for 
acquisition of oral communication skills. (English sum- 
mary)—S. Choe. 

12436. Kurtz, P. D. (Pennsylvania State U) The effect 
of instructional objectives on student learning. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 20(4), 
327-333.—Examined the effect of student knowledge of 
instructional Objectives on learning from written materi- 
al. 140 Grade-6 Ss were randomly assigned to either 4 
group which was given practice in objectives or Vu 
Which was given no practice in objectives. After 
Practice sessions, all Ss were given a 1,500-word pd 
uera to read. Prior to reading the passage, Ss receivi 
l of the 3 orienting stimuli: (a) application objective, (b) 
recall objective, and (c) directional statement. Using 
analysis Of covariance to compare groups, results 
indicate that the type of instructional objective did not 
facilitate application, recall, or incidental learning. 
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Practice in the use of instructional objectives had a 
significantly negative effect on immediate and delayed 
incidental learning. Findings suggest that knowledge of 
an objective prior to instruction does not stimulate 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

12437. Langer, Philip. (U Colorado, School of 
Education) Phase 11: A modularized/individualized 
secondary educational psychology program. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
135-136. 

12438. Lewis, John & Adank, Richard. (Winona State 
Coll) Mastery or trial-and-error learning in an individu- 
alized program. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 1(4), 26-27.—Conducted an investigation 
to determine if 300 elementary school pupils in an 
individualized program were reacting to learning unit 
mastery tests in a trial and error manner. A tabulation 
was made of the frequency of passing and failing on 
mastery tests which were given at the end of each 
learning unit for pupils in grades 1 through 6 at a school 
in which the Westinghouse PLAN method of individual- 
ized instruction was used. 80% of all mastery tests were 
passed on the Ist trial, and those failed on the Ist effort 
were usually passed on the 2nd. Significant differences 
appeared among grade levels (p < .001) and subject 
areas (р = .001).—Journal abstract. 

12439. Lindell, Ebbe. [Two research projects on 
language education: A review.] (Swed) Pedagogisk 
Dokumentation, 1974(Nov), No 30, 15 p.—Summarizes 
language-education projects which have (a) mapped 
Instructional goals and constructed tests in connection 
with them, (b) used the tests to make the goals explicit 
for teachers and students, (c) used the measures as 
pretests to make individualization possible, (d) attempted 
Measures for such individualization, (e) investigated 
students’ work during the studies, and (f) experimentally 
tried different contents and methods. Problems concern- 
ing the planning of university education are discussed. 
(41 ref) —English summary. 

12440. Lowe, A. J. & Follman, John. (U South 
Florida, Coll of Education) Comparison of the Dolch 
a with other word lists. Reading Teacher, 1974(Oct), 

ol 28(1), 40-44.— Attempted to determine the rankings 
of the Ist 150 Dolch words in 4 other ranked word lists 
us 3 word list studies of basal readers. The hypothesis 
that the Ist 150 words of the Dolch List would be useful 
at any teaching level (kindergarten through adult) was 
Confirmed by statistical tests.—P. D. Leedy. 

Ed 12441. Lucas, Ann F. (Fairleigh Dickinson U) 
ucational implications of Piaget's theory: Montessori 
: viable option. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. 
oulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Semi- 
Ld Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the Helping 
cessions: February 15, 1974: University of Southern 
alifornia. Los Angeles CA: U Southern California, 
1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
a 12442. Lutz, John. (East Carolina U) Some com- 
ретаз оп psycholinguistic research and education. 
ding Teacher, 1974(Oct), Vol 28(1), 36-39.—Oversim- 
PS language in primers seems to be the result of the 
e Sag notion that reading development must recapi- 
: ate speech or general language development. It is 
ontended that reading is an outgrowth of language, and 
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therefore reading development need not return to the 
original developmental level of general language ability. 
The child should be allowed to use the language 
structures which he already knows.—P. D. Leedy. 

12443. Margolis, Joseph A, (Brooklyn Coll, City U 
New York) An experimental lesson in drug education. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 327-330. 
—Describes a method of making drug education more 
relevant for today’s high school and college student 
through the use of an experimental lesson on drug 
taking. The lesson examines the reasons and motivations 
for drug taking in a setting that is close to reality. It 
describes a methodology for stimulating student interest 
in an area where young рве may feel they have 
exhausted much of the drug education information 
available to them.—Journal abstract. 

12444. McCracken, Robert A. (Western Washington 
State Coll) A comparative study of modalities in 
beginning reading instruction. Reading Teacher, 
1974(Oct), Vol 28(1), 6-9.—Attempted to determine if 
children who were taught using the sapiditory modality 
learned more effectively when the modality was used 
alone or in combination with auditory, visual, and 
kinesthetic modalities. All Ss were kindergarten and Ist- 
grade children from families with incomes below the 
poverty level. All learned equally well under each of the 
4 modalities —P. D. Leedy. 

12445. McLaughlin, T. F. & Malaby, J. E. (U Kansas) 
Set of procedures to improve accuracy of performance 
and decrease time to complete mathematics problems. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1092.—2 
experiments show that 6th graders increased their 
accuracy of performance, maintained perfect or near 
perfect scores, and decreased the amount of time to 
complete mathematics problems when given token 
reinforcement points for doing so. When given points for 
poor performance and more time to complete the 
problems, Ss' performance decreased and the time to 
complete the problems increased. 

12446. McLaughlin, T. F. & Malaby, J. Е. (U Kansas) | 
Note on combined and separate effects of token 
reinforcement and response cost on completing assign- 
ments. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1132. 
—A study of a combination 5th- and 6th-grade class 
indicates that approximately 100% of the class completed 
their work each time token reinforcement and response 
cost procedures were both in effect. When each proce- | 
dure was used alone, the percent of assignments 
completed decreased. ^ 

12447. McLaughlin, T. F. (U Kansas) A review of 
applications of group-contingency procedures used in 
behavior modification in the regular classroom: Some 
recommendations for school personnel. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1299-1303.—Reviews 
selected studies on the use of group contingencies in. 
regular school classroom research. A comparison b 
tween the effectiveness of group and individual contin- 
gencies and the positive and negative features of group . 
contingencies is presented. Recommendations for the | 
school practitioner are included.—Journal abstract. 

12448. Melching, William H. Qualitative review of 
terminal objectives in reading. HumRRO Professional 
Paper, 1974(Nov), No 21-74, 8 p.—Describes an attempt 
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to apply a specially developed classification system to a 
2 Бег Hi terminal objectives in reading. The classification 
- System contained 5 factors, of 3 levels each. Some 312 
| terminal objectives (and 766 approximations) were 
= Classified by 3 raters. Agreement among raters was 
| sketchy at the start of the rating but improved dramati- 
cally with practice. It is concluded that (a) classifying 
| objectives is a useful procedure by which to evaluate 
their communicability, (b) the verb is probably the most 
important aspect of an objective, and (c) reading 
objectives are no more difficult to classify than are 
objectives in other instructional content areás.—Journal 
abstract. 

12449. Michaels, James W. Classroom reward 
Structures and academic performance. Center ‘for Social 
Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 
1974(Dec), No 186, 38 p—Discusses the general short- 
Comings of the traditional classroom reward structure in 
_ light of performance-reward principles of demonstrable 
effectiveness. 4 alternative general reward structures are 
- analyzed and studies comparing their effectiveness are 
_ reviewed. Although none of the reward structures was 

found to be consistently superior in terms of strengthen- 
ing academic performance, group reward structures were 
Consistently superior to individual reward structures in 
_ Strengthening several intra-group Processes. Although 
the appropriateness of a particular general reward 
Structure may vary from one case to another according 
to resources and goals, effectiveness is apparently 
— Strongly affected by the particular operationalization of 
the oa reward structure, (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12450. Morrell, James F. et al. (Centennial Public 

School District, Warminster, PA) Cognitive and affec- 

tive effects of audio-programed electronic feedback and 

oral teacher feedback. AV Communication Review, 
1974(Fal), Vol 22(3), 303-315.—2 groups of Sth graders 

received daily instruction in a science unit followed by a 

summary, review, and reinforcement session conducted 
-~ either by a teacher or via audiotape. 85 teacher-directed 

Ss were asked to respond to questions orally while 53 Ss 
using the tapes responded to questions in a multiple- 


choice format by pressing one of 3 k 
machines. "There р Б еу$ on the tape 


3 Е, Anderson. 
12451. Myers, Eddie E. Educati 

Ы of Amera, Cur O ional Research Coun- 

ion curriculum based on a sti “gat 


human Journal of Dru 7 
Vol 4(3), 309-316 Used i pre. Ж I974 (Fal) 


School di 
+ education curriculum. Content реке wee 
ч directed loward education in human behavior and 


ab :031 treatment Ss 

nstrate positive effects upon Student dru; - 
edge, behavior knowl and devotee ee 
when compared to 6; control Ss.—Journa] abstract, 
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12452. New York State Coalition for Family Planning, 
Sex Education Task Force, College Subcommittee, 
Position paper: Human sexuality programs on the 
college campus. Journal of School Health, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 44(3), 126-129.— Discusses the importance of imple- 
menting programs in sexuality on college campuses. In 
accepting their responsibility to educate the whole 
person colleges cannot ignore the concept of sexuality, a 
crucial developmental issue during college years. A 
comprehensive program must include areas other than 
sex education (e.g, counseling services, health and 
medical services, and student personnel services). Exam- 
ples of programs in each of these areas are included. The 
need to evaluate the effectiveness of any program 
implemented is emphasized.—F. L. Beyer. 

12453. № Arthur J. (U Florida) On the 
desirability of conditioning for world peace. Elementary 
School Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 75(3), 138-142.— Discuss- 
es whether childhood indoctrination is compatible with 
the democratic ethic. It is not if the indoctrination 
process induces agreement by irrational means disguised 
to seem reasonable. Children’s acceptance of war 
illustrates the conditioning process that incorporates 
irrational indoctrination. 

12454. Nilsson, Bengt. [Sentence elements and 
sentence structure in the teaching of German: A 
comparison between German newspaper text 
(Bildzeitung) and Swedish textbooks in German.] 
(Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Jun), No 
242, 112 p.—Examines the way in which sentence 
elements are constructed (word-class structure) and 
analyzes the contents of Swedish textbooks. The text in 6 
issues of the German daily newspaper Bildzeitung is 
Studied. Pegagogical recommendations are made on the 
basis of the results, and models for an alphabetic and a 
frequency word-list based on the text from Bildzeitung 
are presented. (46 ref)—English summary. . 

12455. Novak, Mark W. (U Winnipeg, Quebec, 
Canada) Living and learning in the free school. 
Interchange, 1974, Vol 5(2), 1- 10.—Examines the prob- 
lems that arose at 1 free school as staff members tried to 
define their pedagogy, their curriculum, and their 
oganization. The teachers used a special vocabulary of 
motives that emphasized members' involvement or 
noninvolvement in activities. Involvement was viewed as 
the major criterion for evaluation. Success was expressed 
in terms such as social solidarity and gregariousness; 
reclusivity and nonparticipation in activities were viewed 
as indications of failure.—H. E. Yuker. 

12456. O'Rourke, Thomas W. & Barr, Sanford L. (U 
Illinois) Assessment of the effectiveness of the N.Y. 
State Drug Curriculum Guide with respect to drug 
attitudes. Journal of Drug Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 
347-356.—Assessed the effectiveness of the revised 
edition of the New York State Curriculum Guide with 
Tespect to the affective domain dealing with the drug 
topic. Drug attitude test score comparisons were made 
between 234 high school students who received the 
Curriculum Guide program and 199 comparable stu- 
dents receiving a traditional program. Results show а 
significantly higher score for the experimental group. 
However, closer analysis revealed that the program 
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seemed to be effective for males but not females. 
—Journal abstract. 

12457. Panepinto, Joseph. (Ctr on Alcoholism & Drug 
Abuse, Morgantown, WV) Drug abuse prevention: Real 
or unreal? In Selected papers delivered at The Ninth 
Annual West Virginia School on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Studies, June 17-22, 1973. Morgantown, WV: West 
Virginia University, 1973. 165 p.—Considers that drug- 
abuse prevention is possible and is contingent on the 
ability to develop relevant methods of preventive 
education, preventive treatment, and preventive rehabili- 
tation. Specific suggestions for educational programs- 
—from infant-parent levels through elementary and high 
schools to college curricula—are offered. 

12458. Pikulski, John J. (U Delaware, Reading Study 
Ctr) Criterion referenced measures for clinical evalua- 
tions. Reading World, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 116-128. 
—Urges that criterion-referenced measurement should 
be an essential activity, particularly in clinical reading 
programs. These measures are simply ways of determin- 
ing whether goals have or have not been met. (17 ref) 

12459, Rabinowitz, Herbert S. & Zimmerli, William H. 
(United Way of Buffalo & Erie County, Community 
Services Group, NY) Effects of a health education 
Program on junior high school students’ knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior concerning tobacco use. Journal 
of School Health, 1974(Jun), Vol 44(6), 324-330.—Ad- 
Ministered a 58-item questionnaire concerning health 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior to pupils d on 36 
randomly selected classes in Grades 7 through 9 from 
five rural and urban school districts. Half the Ss received 
Classes in health care while the other half did not. Results 
Show that in only 2 roups was a significant difference 
obtained between the instructed and noninstructed 

Oups. Significant differences in attitudes toward health 
mu not in behavior also were demonstrated. Implications 
or smoking behavior are drawn. Suggestions for other 
ways of improving health knowledge and attitudes are 
Presented. (25 ref) —R. S. Albin. 
= 12460. Read, Donald A. (Worcester State Coll) The 
mund alive classroom: Personal approaches to good 
V i ing in health. Journal of School Health, 1974(Apr), 
P 444), 225-227.—Describes the “values clarification” 
pproach to teaching used at Worcester State College. 
at 18 humanistic approach to teaching utilizes processes 
йена choosing, and acting which lead to the 
traini pment of affective responses. Human relations 

12421 and transactional analysis are also included. 
i Richardson, William М. Research and 
S tation of CAI in elementary and secondary 
ae Viewpoints, 1974(Jul), Vol 50(4), 39-51—Pres- 
ita р Tesults of 3 programs of Computer Assisted 

е hi lon (CAI), carried on as part of a county project. 

Hi nigh school study, involving 137 students, indicated 
aa ора possible, with computer support, to provide 
рр zed program in geometry for greater 
iffere 5 of students per class with no significant 
stud nces in achievement. In the secondary school 
Ч af involving 58 matched pairs of students, individu- 
RSE ape bised programs produced significantly 
Gres achievement gains in arithmetic than traditional 
oom drill. The 3rd study showed that 10 mentally 


"агае high school students benefited significantly 
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from a CAI arithmetic diagnostic and drill program 
developed for the regular school population.—G. Lowe. 

12462. Rix, K. J. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) Evening 
classes on alcoholism: An experiment in alcoholism 
education. British Journal of Addiction, 1974(Mar), Vol 
69(1), 33-34.— Describes an experiment in educating the 
general public about alcoholism through a series of 5 
evening classes, conducted weekly by the Aberdeen 
(Scotland) and District Council on Alcoholism. Average 
attendance was 35. Evaluation of the lectures and 
suggestions for other courses, obtained by questionnaire 
from some of those attending, are reported. It is 
concluded that such classes can reach both laymen and 
professionals and that media involvement can heighten 
the effect of such classes. Objective measurement of the 
results of such alcoholism education is needed.—4A. P. 
Balevre. 

12463. Robertson, Douglas J. & Trepper, Terry S. 
(California State U, Northridge) The effects of I.T.A. on 


the reading achievement of Mexican-American children, — 


Reading World, 1974(Dec), Vol 14(2), 132-139.—52 


Mexican-American bilingual 4th graders, 26 who were - 
initially instructed via the Initial Teaching Alphabet _ 
(ITA) and 26 who were taught using traditional. 


7 


orthography, were tested on a variety of reading - 
achievement tests. ITA Ss scored significantly higher 


than the traditional group on all tests, including their - 
reading grade level. Some reasons for the success of ITA - 
with Mexican-American children are given.—Journal - 


abstract. i 
12464. Shapiro, S. I. & Talone, James M. (U Hawaii) 
Teaching resources for humanistic psychology. Catalog 


of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, — 


108. 
12465. Shapiro, S. I. (U Hawaii) Teaching the 
psychology of death: Fictional and nonfictional re- 


sources. Catalog of Selected Documents in "Psychology, — 


1974(Fal), Vol 4, 108-109. 

12466. Singer, Harry; Samuels, S. Jay & Spiroff, 
Jean. (U California, Reading & Language Development 
Committee, Riverside) The effect pictures and 
contextual conditions on learning responses to printed 
words. Reading Research Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol 9(4), 
555-567.—Studied the effect of presenting 4 printed 
words in 4 different ways on the acquisition of reading 


responses by 164 Ist and 2nd graders. The printed word — 


was presented alone, in association with a picture, 
embedded in a sentence, or in a combination of sentence 
plus a picture. This procedure attempted to resolve the 
seeming conflict between Samuels’s focal attention 
theory ings t 

a context helped children to identify the words. The focal 
attention theory contends that picture and context cues 
deter acquisition of reading responses because they 
enable the child to identity the word in practice without 


and Goodman's findings that Ea words in - 


focusing on its graphic features, Comparing both - 


theories on trials to a criterion and on correct responses 


on test trials, the Ss scored best on word alone, next on 
word plus picture, third on word plus sentence, and 


8 


worst on word plus sentence and picture. Results are 5 
seen as supporting Samuels's theory. (French & Spanish _ 


summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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12467. Snow, David L. & Brooks, Robert B. (Yale U, 
Medical School) Behavior modification techniques in 
the school setting. Journal of School Health, 1974(Apr), 
Vol 44(4), 198-205.—Reviews specific behavior modifi- 
cation techniques and aspects of the theory and 

lures involved in this approach. Initial considera- 
tions include designation of the behaviors that need to be 
modified, obtaining a baseline measure of that behavior, 
_ hnd developing an Moroni intervention program. A 
— schedule of the reinforcement needed to change behav- 
ior, and ways of increasing mw ees and decreasing 
inappropriate behavior, must be derived. Social rein- 
forcement, tangible reinforcement, and token reinforce- 
ment are discussed. Time out from positive reinforce- 
ment and punishment are cited with regard to their 
effectiveness in changing behavior. Modeling is de- 
scribed as a process in which more appropriate behavior 
is learned through observation of significant others. (55 
ref) —R. S. Albin. 

12468. Sommer, Robert & Becker, Franklin. (U 
California, Davis) Learning outside the classroom. 
School Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 601—607.—Asserts 

| (hat a multiple approach to teaching-learning is neces- 
sary, in which teachers creatively integrate experiences 
from the field, the classroom, and the library. 

12469. Stolurow, Lawrence M. Suggestions for CAI 
curriculum development. Viewpoints, 1974(Jul, Vol 
50(4), 103-133.—Considers the problem of developing 
curriculums for computer assisted instruction (CAD in 
the context of instructional technology. CAI aids the 

of managing the individualized and personalized 
instructional environment. Furthermore, it can utilize 
more of the emerging hypotheses regarding the structur- 
ing of learning environments. Reference is made to the 
assessment and evaluation processes associated with and 
su ive of CAI curriculum development. The power 
of CAI in this context is based on its capabilities of 
replication, control of variables and conditions, and data 
(0 generating potential, (34 ref)—G. Lowe. 
| 12470. Vacca, Richard T. & Vacca, Joanne L. 
(Northern Illinois U) Consider a stations approach to 
middie school reading . Reading Teacher, 
1974(0ct), Vol 28(1), 18-21.—Discusses key aspects of 
ch to reading instruction which make 
consideration, es, uiy at the middle 
е teacher from the role 
of central performer in front of the class; he becomes a 
facilitator rather than the chief actor. A stations 
eg s сы рои Гоз 
establishes а rationale behind the 
instruction. PT 


Mental Retardation & Intellectual Devel 
bp Pao Behav and word 
R 74 ior, 1974(Jul), Vol 
_ 60, 195-201.—Determined modality aptitude for 282 
2nd children who learned significantly more 
words when they were presented in one of 3 
methods (visual, auditory, or kinesthetic) than in the 
- other 2 were selected as Ss. 6 categories of Ss resulted: 
‹ visual weakness, auditory strength, 
kinesthetic s and kinesthetic 
weakness. Visual strength and visual weakness Ss were 
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assigned to classes in which visual methods were used to 
teach. The same procedures were used for those havin; 
auditory and kinesthetic strengths and weaknesses. After 
6 wks of instruction, analysis of covariance revealed that 
children taught to strength did no better than those 
taught to weakness. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12472. Vezin, Liliane. (U Paris VIII, Psychologie Lab, 
France) [Effect of different forms of guidance in 
teaching the identification of a principle.] (Fren) 
Enfance, 1974(Jan-Apr), No 1-2, 65-79.—Investigated 
the role of different forms of guidance in the identifica- 
tion of the principle governing the operation of a set of 
gear wheels. Ss were assigned to 4 experimental groups 
and 1 control group, each group consisting of 8 boys and 
8 girls. The experimental group procedures differed in 
the kind and amount of supplementary information 
provided; the control group had no guidance. Success 
was evaluated by 2 tests, one calling for application of 
the principle and the other for transfer of the principle to 
another problem. Ss indicated the degree of certainty 
they felt about their answers to questions. All experimen- 
tal groups did better than the control proup on both 
tests. Transfer was best in the group that was led to 
explore the material, and this group expressed confi- 
dence in their responses more often than Ss in the other 
groups. The degree of correctness in estimation of 
responses was the same for all groups.—S. S. Marzolf. 

12473. Walden, Toini. (California State U, Fresno) 
The classification skills of five, six, and seven year old 
bilingual, biliterate, and monolingual children. In G. I. 
Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12474. Weiss, Nancy L. & Peterson, Rolf A. (U 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) A simple training procedure for 
improving Bender-Gestalt performance. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1299-1305.—To 
determine whether the performance of kindergartners 
who score poorly on the Bender Gestalt Test could be 
improved by training, protocols of 32 Ss who performed 
most poorly on an initial administration of the Bender 
were examined for change in number of errors. Protocols 
clearly indicate that the training resulted in significantly 
improved Bender scores. Poor performers who initially 
had a large number of rotation errors and poor 
performers with a large number of nonrotation 611015 
showed about the same overall improvement in subse- 
quent Bender performance. (18 re Journal abstract. 

12475. Werden, Patricia. (U Denver) Health educa- 
tion for Indian students. Journal of School Health, 
1974(Jun), Vol 44(6), 319-323.—Describes the particular 
cultural factors that are important in developing health 
education programs for American Indian students. 
Reservation conditions coupled with lack of information 
about health and low socioeconomic status combine to 
produce a high risk population. Education for the 
children of this milieu should be directed toward these 
problems. (15 ref) 

12476. Willis, Sherry L.; Cohen, Allan S. & Clement, 
Janet W. (Pennsylvania State U) Formative evaluation I 
a cognitive developmental program for young children: 
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- In G. I. Lubin, J. Е. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
2477. Winitz, H. & Reeds, J. А. (U Missouri, Speech 
& Hearing Science Lab, Kansas City) Rapid acquisition 
of a foreign language (German) by the avoidance of 
speaking. /RAL: International Review of Applied Linguis- 
tics in Language Teaching, 1973(Nov), Vol 11(4), 
295-317.—Presents an automated method of language 
teaching based on a theory that comprehension should 
recede production in 2nd-language learning, since it 
does in Ist-language acquisition. Translation and pron- 
unciation are avoided until comprehension, expressed 
nonverbally, is established. (German & French summar- 
ies)—C. A. Sherrard. 

12478. Yawkey, Thomas D. & O’Meara, Karen R. (U 
Wisconsin, Early Childhood Study Ctr, Madison) Preci- 
sion techniques in the management of children's and 
teacher's behavior in an open education classroom. 
Journal of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 1(4), 
9-17—Examined the use of techniques of precision 
teaching in mathematical performances with 10 6-yr-old 
and 10 7-yr-old white middle-class Ss in an open 
education classroom. Ss using precision techniques 
significantly outperformed those not using precision 
teaching in acquiring single and double digit addition 
skills. Percentage differences between groups demon- 
strated the facilitative effects of precision teaching 
E nique with young children. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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. 12479. Baird, Leonard L. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, NJ) A portrait of blacks in graduate 
studies. Findings, 1974, Vol 1(2), 1-4.—Describes the 
demographic characteristics of blacks in graduate pro- 

ams across several disciplines. Data were collected 
тош 278 blacks and 7,326 whites who were graduates of 
94 colleges and universities in the US on a 225-item 
questionnaire. In addition, another sample of 126 black 
and 2,026 white graduate and professional school 
Students were queried. Of 141 pertinent questions, black 
and white responses differed on only 22 or not quite 16%. 
Important differences included variations in the fields of 
study chosen by the 2 groups. For example, blacks tend 
to enter education, the social sciences, and social work 
but not engineering and the biological sciences. Other 
differences in the groups’ descriptions of their graduate 
Or professional training were evident; for example, the 
over-indebtedness of blacks compared to whites. Indica- 
tions were that blacks were being actively recruited by 
schools for student positions. It is concluded that the 
differences between blacks and whites concerning 
educational о portunities and experiences are narrow- 
ing.—R. S. Albin. 

12480. Colton, Frank V. (U Kentucky, Coll of 
Education) Effects of giving students data on task 
Completion time in a college media course. AV 
Communication Review, 1974(Fal), Vol 22(3), 279-294. 
—Examined the premise that giving college students 
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time-to-task data helps their performance. Implications 
for individualized instruction are indicated. 

12481. Cottle, Thomas J, (Children's Defense Fund of 
the Washington Research Project) The felt sense of 
studentry. Interchange, 1974, Vol 5(2), 31-41.—Asserts 
that institutions of higher education do not pay sufficient 
attention to the psychological well-being of students. 
College students need to renounce the past and learn to 
live in a new social context that usually na 
separation from home. They experience feelings of 
loneliness and have ad unmet needs for interaction 
with adults. Although students have reported such needs 
for interaction with faculty members, few institutions 
provide it. Furthermore, universities usually operate in 
such a way that they exclude discussion of the student's 
personal feelings. (2 ref)—H. E. Yuker. 

12482. Dutch, R. D. & McCall, J. (U 
of Education, Scotland) Transition to i 
experiment in a Scottish com school. British — 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 
282-289.—Assessed the attainments, attitudes, personali- E. 
ty characteristics, and friendship relations of 3 successive — - 
year groups of boys and girls (N = 254, 252, and 234) — 
near the end of their Ist term in ечат school; the _ 
Ist group had transferred directly to the особ j 
school from various primary schools while the other2 - 
groups had spent 1 yr in a transition department. The — 
children from the transition department were found to 
be better adjusted in the social and emotional domains 
than those who had not had this experience. These 
differences were more pronounced in the case of girls, 
children of average and low VRQ, and children coming 
from small primary schools.—Journal abstract. ; 

12483. Eaton, M. J. & Houghton, D. M. (Orangefield — 
Boys' School, Belfast, Northern Ireland) The attitudes of — 
persistent teenage absentees and regular attenders _ 
towards school and home. /rish Journal of Psychology, — 
1974(Win), Vol 2(3), 159-175.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 120 persistent teenage absentees to samy 
their attitudes towards home and school, Their attit 
were compared with those of a matched group of rp 
offenders. The needs of the 2 groups at home and оо! 
were similar, There was a trend for the persistent 
absentees to be less satisfied that these needs were met 
although only among the older grammar school boys 
were such differences between absentees and re| 
attenders consistently significant (p < 01). Persistent — 
absence was found to be linked more with the adoles- 
cents' belief that school failed to meet their emotional - 
needs than with any attitudes towards home. It is 
suggested that in cases of persistent absence in teena | 
features of school should be considered carefully before 
attributing such behavior to a pathological isorder. 
—Journal abstract. 

12484. Farver, Albert S.; Sedlacek, William E. & | 
Brooks, Glenwood C. (U Maryland, Baltimore County) 
Longitudinal predictions of university grades for blacks i 
and whites. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 243-250.—Compared predictions of | 
freshman- through senior-year grades for 259 black and 
white college freshmen who enrolled in 1968 and 1969. 
Predictors were Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Verbal 
and Mathematical scores and high school grades that 
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were used in multiple regression equations. Different 
patterns of prediction for different race-sex subgroups 
emerged. High school grade averages were less useful in 
predicting grades beyond the freshman year and consist- 
ently poor predictors for black males. Black males were 
the least predictable, and white females were the most 
predictable subgroup. It is concluded that predicting 
grades beyond the freshman year is useful and that 
separate prediction equations for race-sex subgroups 
should be employed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12485. Fennema, Elizabeth. (U Wisconsin, Madison) 
Sex differences in mathematics-learning: Why??? Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 1974(Dec), Vol 75(3), 183-190. 
—Considers possible causes for girls’ inferior perform- 
ince in mathematics. After the 4th grade the difference 
between the sexes seems to increase with each grade. 
Male superiority in the performance of spatial tasks has 
deen confirmed, and has been attributed to the play 
activities of boys. Girls should actually show superior 
mathematical abilities because they surpass boys in 
Verbal ability and verbal and mathematical skills are 
Josely related. L. R. Aiken has reported that college 
males have a more positive attitude toward mathematics 
һап college females, and concluded that mathematics is 
associated with masculine interest patterns. (34 ref)—A. 
I. Ter Keurst. 

12486. Follman, John. (U South Florida, Coll of 
Education) Student ratings and student achievement. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4, 136. 

12487. Foorman, Barbara R. (U California, Reading & 
Language Development Program, Berkeley) A look at 

ng diary studies: The state of the art and some 
implications from cogniti І theory. In 
G. L Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisci linary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: Universit; of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 
—Recommends the use of diary studies to assess 
individual strategies in the reading acquisition process. 
Discussions of 2 studies of miscue analysis (R. M. 
Weber, 1970; A. Biemiller, 1970) in the light of K. 
Goodman's оаа taxonomy, and of a reading 
diary study (R. Soderbergh, 1971) are Presented, and a 
briet ded CA S Piagetian and reading literature is 

12488. Francis, Hazel. (U Leeds, England) Social 

, speech and learning to read. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Nov), Vol 44(3), 
290-299.—Administered a di measure of the 


structural complexity of 
Graded Word Reading Tes үе oes 


language skill and Progress in learning to read 
investigated. Results show that the pat eg of the socially 


vantaged children was less well-developed than that 
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skill, but there was no correlation with speech structuring 
skill, which was generally adequate in both Broups to 
support early reading.—Journal abstract. 

12489. Haase, Ann M. & Wood, John. (U Massachu- 
setts) The application of aptitude treatment interaction 
analysis to reading research. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 137-138. 

12490. Heinen, James R.; Kulhavy, Raymond W, & 
Dyer, James W. (Old Dominion U) Context and the 
meaning of words in prose. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 137. 

12491. Holmstrom, Engin I. (American Council on 
Education, Office of Research, Washington, DC) “Old- 
er” freshmen: Do they differ from “typical” undergrad- 
uates? ACE Research Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol 8(7), 46 p. 
— Presents the 3rd and final report of the American 
Council on Education’s study of atypical undergradu- 
ates. 844 students 20 yrs old or older at time of 
matriculation were compared with 1,675 students less 
than 20 yrs old to determine differences in completion of 
the baccalaureate degree within 4 yrs. Older Ss differed 
from younger ones in demographic and academic 
background, had lower degree aspirations, and complet- 
ed the degree less often within 4 yrs. Multistage step-wise 
Tegression analyses indicate that, with differences in 
ability controlled, older students, particularly older 
women, who enrolled in highly selective 4-yr institutions 
were more likely to attain the baccalaureate.—J. B. 
Francis. 

12492. Holmstrom, in L (American Council on 
Education, Office of Research, Washington, DC) Low- 
income students: Do they differ from “typical” under- 
graduates? ACE Research Reports, 1973(Sep), Vol 8(5), 
46 p.—Anal pulation estimates for a subsample of 
63,510 students in the American Council on Education 
Cooperative Institutional Research program to deter- 
mine which college characteristics give low-income 
Students the best chances to complete their degree. 
Results indicate that low-income students tended to 
enroll in public, smaller, less selective 2- and 4-yr 
colleges; tended to have the same life goals, degree 
aspirations, activities, and interests as more affluent 
students; and were more likely to drop out temporarily. 

12493. Hoon, Peter W. (Dalhousie U, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Efficacy of three common study 

. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 
1057-1058.—30 college males in liberal arts curricula 
were assigned to study passages by (a) reading, (b) 
reading with underlining, and (c) reading with note- 
taking. When verbal intelligence (measured by Verbal 
score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test) was held constant, 
the 3 groups did not differ on questions about compre- 
hension of passages. 

12494. Leeds, Donald S. (Kean Coll) Content, 
interest and role as sociological factors affecting 
reading nce. Reading World, 1974(Dec), Vol 
140), 149-159.—Discusses minority groups in ош 
Society and the detrimental effect of the minority role on 
the self-concept of emerging individuals. It is suggested 
that educators, aware of the influence of textbooks on 
those who read them, should be alert for bias and slanted 
views in teaching materials. (29 ref) 
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2495. Liem, G. Ramsay. (Boston Coll) Performance 
and satisfaction as affected by personal control over 
nt decisions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
, 1975(Feb), Vol 31(2), 232-240.—Investigated the 
cts of decision-making power on achievement in an 
oductory psychology course as well as attitudes 
the experience. Decision-making was manipulat- 
(a) allowing some of the 171 undergraduate 
‘participants to choose the type of recitation section they 
"preferred (choice) while others received their preference 
chance (no choice) and (b) manipulating the amount 
"student choice in the ongoing conduct of recitation 
is (Structured and unstructured). Choice Ss did 
ignificantly better on 1 of 3 course exams than did no- 
ice Ss and reported greater satisfaction with their 
s and leaders. Similarly, Ss in unstructured classes 
higher ratings of satisfaction with their sections 
“than did Ss in structured classes. Implications for 
turally related but broader social problems are 
cussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
| 12496. Lückert, Heinz-R. [Psychological aspects of 
iustment in school.] (Germ) Psychologie in Erzie- 
7 ng und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(1), 49-74.—Analyzes 
ol difficulties as problems of a psychology in failure. 
are presented about the frequency of learning 
culties, retention in grade of boys and girls in schools 
ifferent levels, and reasons for academic failures 
advanced by other researchers. The importance to 
3 students of a positive self-concept and of peer accept- 
in relation to achievement are discussed. The lack 
"agreement between intelligence and grades is men- 
oned. It is recommended that older students be taught 
now to educate younger children, that class sizes be 
reduced, that age requirements for school entrance be 
ore flexible, and that less stress be placed on spelling. 
nplish summary) (75 ref) —W. О. Horn. 
_ 12497. Morstain, Barry R. (U Delaware, Office of 
Mademic Planning & Evaluation) The relationship 
'een Students" personality characteristics and edu- 
tional attitudes. Measurement & Evaluation in Guid- 
€, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 251-258.—Administered the 
us Personality Inventory (OPI) and the Student 
mations. Survey (SOS) to 410 undergraduates at 3 
te ons, Substantial correlations between various 
ёз les of these 2 inventories were obtained. Ss were also 
"BiOuped into 1 of 3 intellectual disposition categories 
d on their pattern of scores on the OPI. Analyses of 
> ‘atlance of group differences in educational attitudes 
Were significant (p < .001) on all 10 SOS scales. A 
stepwise multiple discriminant analysis indicated that 6 
Be d were salient definers of group differences. On the 
whole, Ss’ educational attitudes were consonant with 
eneral personality characteristics and orientations. 
f} Journal abstract. 
98. Nickel, Horst; Schlüter, Peter & Fenner, Hans- 
Düsseldorf, W Germany) [Anxiety scores, results 
ntelligence testing, and the influence of the 
er's personality on students in schools of different 
ls.] (Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 
3, Vol 20(1), 1-13.—Employed 2 American scales 
Text Anxiety Scale for Children and the Children's 
test Anxiety Scale) adapted for German use, 
ether with W. O. Horn's tests of 6 primary mental 
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abilities and R. Brickenkamp's test of concentration, to 
investigate the influence of anxiety on 459 boys and 383 
girls aged 10, 12, and 14 yrs. Performances in German — 
and mathematics were used for correlations and compar- | 
ison of extreme groups. Girls admitted significantly more 
anxiety, especially at age 12. Anxiety diminished with 
age, quality of education, higher social class, and 
intelligence, and with increasing introversion and domi- 
nance of the teacher. With increasing dominance of the 
teacher, girls participated more, boys less, and the speed 
and vigilance of both boys and girls declined. (English 
summary) (40 ref)—W. O. Horn. 

12499. Olson, David R. Mass media versus 
schoolmen: The role of the means of instruction in the 
attainment of educational goals. Interchange, 1974, Vol 
5(2), 11-17.—Makes a distinction between knowledge 
and skill. Knowledge refers to information about the 
world and objects and events in it. Skill or ability refers 
to particular activities that are performed in mane 
different contexts; i.e., ability to do something. Knowl- 
edge and skill are learned in different ways. The 
acquisition of knowledge, which is of secondary impor- 
tance, should be turned over to the mass media. But the 
mastery of skill requires active performance and suitable 
feedback, and thus must remain in the hands of teachers, 
(23 ref)—H. E. Yuker. 

12500. Prokop, M. (U Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) - 
Sequential analysis of foreign language verbal interac- _ 
tion. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 20(4), 334-341.—Used a Flanders-type observation . 
instrument to code verbal interactions among 50 stu- 
dents and 4 instructors in foreign-lan, us classes. The 
interaction process was conceptualized as avingcyclical — 
characteristics, and each utterance was classified as — - 
being either an initiator of information procena p 
response, or an evaluation in function. The resulting — - 
strings were ordered and assigned to groups on the basis | 
of commonalities in their internal para structure, 7 — 
such response pattern types were observed, 2 of which 
accounted for almost 90% of all occurrences; in turn, 
these patterns were realized in 32 response modules 
depending on the type of communicative content — 
function of initiators, responses, and evaluators. Other — 
inferences concerning the structure of the foreign-lan- 
guage teaching and learning process are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

12501. Resnik, Anton. [Objective assessment of 
motivational components and their relation with 
academic success.] (Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, —— 
51-60.—Investigated the association between 3 levels or 
types of motivation—ideational, formal, and actua- 
L-and between type of motivation and variables of 
academic achievement and ability, in 77 7th grade —— 
Slovenian pupils. Ideational level was measured by the 
number of terms of foreign origin selected by pupils from 
a list as being appropriate for learning. Formal level was — | 
measured by the number of arithmetic problems pint E. 
selected as their voluntary homework, and actua level 
by the number of such problems solved. Ability was _ 
measured by differential aptitude tests, a battery of tests 
for industry, and a vocabulary test. Data were collected 
on academic achievement in biology, mathematics, 
geography, English, and Slovenian. As predicted, there _ 
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was no correlation between ideational motivation and 
the other 2 levels, but a strong correlation between 
formal and actual motivation. Ideational motivation was 
slightly correlated with abilities and with achievement in 
Slovenian, while formal and actual motivation showed 
| strong correlations with academic achievement across 
- subjects and ability variables. Correlations between 
m ability, motivation, and achievement were higher when 
actual motivation was higher. —S. Slak. 

— . 12502. Rodgers, D.; Slade, К. & Conry, R. (U British 
- Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Oral language, reading 
bility, and socioeconomic background in three grade 
one classes. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
-1974(Dec), Vol 20(4), 316-326.—Studied 81 English- 
speaking Grade-1 students to examine the differences in 
oral language competence which exist in the “average” 
_ Canadian urban classroom. Cluster analysis was used to 
= create 3 S groups using 7 measures of oral language 
- competence. Results show that group membership was 
highly predictive of reading proficiency measured at the 
end of Grade 2. Further, hee is evidence to support a 
relationship between socioeconomic area of school 
location and oral language competence.—Journal 
abstract, 

12503. Rude, Robert T.; Niquette, Sheldon & 
Foxgrover, Phylis. (Rhode Island Coll) The retention of 
visual and auditory discrimination reading skills. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 68(5), 
192-196.—The retention of basic visual and auditory 
discrimination skills is of interest to kindergarten and 
.  lstgrade teachers. The present study measured kinder- 
- gartners’ retention abilities over the summer vacation 
- ро using 2 subtests from the Wisconsin Tests of 
eading Skill Development-Word Attack and 2 subtests 
_ from the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis. 
—. Ss were 194 children in 7 kindergarten sections in all- 
_ white elementary schools. Results show that visual 

‘discrimination skills were retained to a higher degree 
than was the measured auditory discrimination skill, Sex 
of S and chronological age were not significant factors 
affecting retention, whereas IQ was significant. Implica- 
tions for researchers and educators are discussed briefly. 
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increased drive in the presence of whites was found, 
—Journal abstract. 

12505. Schaller, Joseph. Residential change and 
academic performance. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 
1974, Vol 4(6), 20 p.—Studied physical mobility as it 
related to both academic performance and specific areas 
of the curriculum. Ss were 895 Swedish elementary 
school children in Grades 3-8, less than half of them 
always in the same school. Results suggest both short- 
and long-term effects of a residential change for school- 
age children. The effects were, however, small.—Journal 
abstract. 

12506. Siler, Earl R. (Clarion State Coll) The effects 
of syntactic and semantic constraints on the oral 
reading performance of second and fourth graders. 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol 9(4) 
583-602.—Investigated the effects of syntactic and/or 
semantic violations on the oral reading performance of 
2nd and 4th graders. Repeated measured analysis of 
variance for oral reading response time identified Grade 
Placement, Syntax, and Semantics as significant factors. 
Similar analysis for total sentence accuracy produced the 
Same results. Subsequent comparisons of individual 
means, using the Newman-Keuls method, indicated 
significant changes in both criterion measures for 
syntactic violations, semantic violations, and combined 
syntactic and semantic violations (p < .01). Syntactical- 
ly violated sentences did not differ significantly from 
sentences violated both syntactically and semantically; 
however, sentences violated semantically differed signifi- 
cantly from sentences violated both syntactically and 
semantically. Findings indicate that sentences violated 
syntactically were also violated semantically. Syntax 
appeared to have a greater effect than semantics on oral 
reading performance. Present and past data suggested 
that accurate assessments of syntactic and semantic 
constraints on oral reading performance require the 
development of semantic taxonomies comparable in 
sophistication to those developed for syntax. (French & 
Spanish summaries) (32 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

12507. Soar, Robert S. & Soar, Ruth M. (U Florida, 
Coll of Education) Classroom behavior, pupil character- 
istics and pupil growth for the school year and the 
summer. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 200. E 

12508. Symmes, Jean S. (NIH, National Inst of Child 
Health & Human Development, Children's Dia; А ostic & 
Study Branch, Bethesda, MD) Reading difficulty in 
advantaged children. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 138. 

12509. Williamson, Leon E. & Young, Freda. (New 
Mexico State U, Coll of Education) The IRI and RMI 
diagnostic concepts should be synthesized. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol 6(2), 183-194.—Ana- 
lyzed reading errors in terms of criteria from 2 informa 
diagnostic techniques, the Informal Reading Inventory 
ari) and the Reading Miscue Inventory (RMI). Ss Le 
30 upper-elementary school children who demonstrate 
a Sth-grade instructional level in reading. Results are 
interpreted by comparing reading performances at Ss 
instructional “and Кы ош ДЫ. Percentages O 
miscues indicate that reading behavior was different at 
these 2 levels.—W. L. Chovan. 
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12510. Wilson, J. A. Canonical relationships between 
ronment and education. Irish Journal of Psychology, 
74(Win), Vol 23), 129-147.—Applied canonical corre- 
analysis to environmental and educational varia- 
"for each of 4 samples (approximately 1,000 pupils 
7-yr-old boys and girls and 10-yr-old boys and 
esults confirm the hypothesis that the environ- 
fal-educational relationship is complex, but more so 
“Teyr-olds than for 10-yr-olds. The nature of the 
jonships was inferred from an examination of the 
elations of the original variables with the canonical 
poe In addition to a "general" environmental- 
lucational relationship for each sample, environmental 
e were found for brightness, backwardness, 
> ability-attainment disparities, and test-rating 
sparities. Findings corroborate those of a previously 
ported factor analysis, and provide further evidence of 
nonlinear multivariate relationship between environ- 
‘ment and education.—Journal abstract. 
12511. Zorman, Leon. [Theoretical and applied 
pects of motivation in educational practices.] (Sloe) 
{ m 1972, No 3-4, 17-25.—Opposes P. Kogej’s 
"View that secondary schools in Slovenia should consist of 
2 % of the most intelligent pupils, since data from the 
оуепіап republic show that motivational factors are 
"much more important for academic success than 
lligence. Motivation for learning is said to depend on 
pupils awareness of relevance and applicability of 
E matter and its appropriateness to the pupil's 
ties. The correlation (onc socioeconomic status 
0: am educational-employment aspirations, which is higher 
їй Slovenia than in many nonsocialist countries, also is 
“discussed.—S. S/ak. 
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2512. Abbott, John C. & Sabatino, David A. (Penn- 
"Sylvania State U) Teacher-mom intervention with 
етіс high-risk preschool children. Exceptional 
Children, 1975(Jan), Vol 41(4), 267-268.—Measured the 
effectiveness of having mothers serve as teachers in an 
"experiment using the Frostig Program for the Develop- 
"Ment of Visual Perception. 25 experimental and 25 
Р соно Ss were 4-5 yr old perceptually handicapped 
DR ldren from a racially balanced inner-city school 
“istrict. Mothers of experimental Ss administered the 
10508 program for 10 wks. Control Ss followed the 
ў egular curriculum. Findings indicate that the experi- 
mental group made significant gains (p < .05) over the 
- Contro] group on the Marianne Frostig Development 
of Visual Perception, and that Ss who spent more 
the Mean time of 525 min in intervention activities 
€ gains over those who spent less than the mean 
E O’Brien. 
12513. Allen, K. Eileen. (U Washington, Child 
pment & Mental Retardation Ctr, Developmental 
ties Project) Behavior modification principles 
mi disadvantaged and deprived. In J. G. Cull & R. E. 
на) (Eds), Behavior modification іп rehabilitation 
7 ings: ра principles. Springfield, IL: Charles С 
tomas, 1974. xvii, 251 p. 
2514. Bisno, Ann. An application of the Piaget 
lel to a curriculum for deaf-blind children. In С. I. 
J. F. Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings 
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Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern er oes Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12515. Davis, Patricia A. (Baltimore County Public 
Schools, MD) Education of the visually impaired in the 
Soviet Union. Education of the Visually Handicapped, 
1973(Dec), Vol 5(4), 120-124.—Presents an overview of 
the education of the visually impaired in the USSR. 
Special education is generally carried out in residential 
schools of at least 7 different types. Children can be 
admitted at the age of 7 yrs. Before that age, they are the 
responsibility of the parent. There is very little preschool 
training in special education areas. Teachers of excep- 
tional children are carefully screened, and only about / 
of applicants are accepted. Very little research on 
education of the visually handicapped has been pub- 
lished, or else it is inaccessible outside the USSR. It is 
noted that Soviet research rarely includes statistics —C. 
L. Nicholson, 

12516. Engelmann, Siegfried & Rosov, Robert. (U 
Oregon) Tactual hearing experiment with deaf and 
hearing subjects. Exceptional Children, 1975(Jan), Vol 
41(4), 243-253.—Proposed to show that adequate train- 
ing is necessary with a tactual device before a healthy S 
can perform consistently on the early words to be 
discriminated. In 2 experiments with a tactual vocoder it 
was found that both hearing and deaf Ss could learn to 
discriminate between words that were minimally differ- 
ent, and could attend to other prosodic features of 
language such as pitch and stress. Hearing Ss were 4 
female instructors aged in their 20s; deaf Ss were 4 boys 
aged 8-14 yrs. Ss were tested regularly on word 
identification, neither looking at the trainer nor receiving 
any information other than that transmitted through the 
vocoder. | deaf S achieved a tactual vocabulary of 150 
words and had a new word mastery rate increase of 46 
times during his 48-wk training period. It is concluded 
that (a) deaf Ss can be taught to hear fine speech 
discriminations through the tactual mode, (b) the 

formance of Ss is positively correlated with practice 
and seems to be clearly a function of training, and (c) the 
quest for the M p tactual display of speech must 
be conducted within the training context.—Journal 
abstract. 

12517. Evans, David R.; Horvath, Peter; Sanders, 
Sidney & Dolan, James. (U Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Reinforcement of attention and academic 

ormance in a special education class. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1143-1146.—Exposed 14 
special education students (mean age = 8 yrs) to 5 
successive treatments designed to increase their attention 
and academic performance. Attention and Wide Range 
Achievement Test Reading scores were increased with 
the inclusion of a teacher's assistant in the setting and 
not as a result of token-reinforcement programs. 
—Journal abstract. + 

12518. Ferdinand, W. & Uhr, R. [Are workers' 
children less intelligent—or really just “іе Dummer?"] 
(Germ) Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, 
Vol 20(1), 31-35.—Compared the socioeconomic status 
(SES) of 2,600 pupils in schools for the mentally 
handicapped with the status of an unselected sample of 
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ils in schools for normal children. Only 6.3% of the 


children in the special schools came from middle-class 


families, compared to 29.4% of the children in normal 
schools. 265 of the pupils in special schools had normal 
IQs (90-116), but of this group 98% were children of 
skilled and unskilled workers, craftsmen, and minor 
the special school students with lower IQs 

90% came from lower socioeconomic levels. 
It is concluded that children of lower SES are grossly 
overrepresented in special schools, and that lift courses 
ould be offered in normal schools, at least for all 
children of average intelligence and low achievement, to 
avoid their placement in special schools. (English 
Bien) (19 ref)—W. О. Horn. 

12519. Finch, A. J.; Pezzuti, K. A. & Nelson, W. M. 
(Virginia Treatment Ctr for Children, Richmond) Locus 
of control and academic achievement in emotionally 
disturbed children. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 43(1), 103.—Administered a 
standard achievement test and the Nowicki-Strickland 
Locus of Control Scale for Children to 48 emotionally 
disturbed children (mean age, 11.4 yrs). Results indicate 
that those emotionally disturbed children who perceive a 
relationship between their own behavior and resulting 
consequences obtain higher achievement scores than 
those who do not. 

12520. Gray, William M. (U Dayton) The integrated 
cognitive structures of EMH (educationally mentally 
handicapped) children. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. Magary & 
M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary 
Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Its Implications for the 
Helping Poat: February 15, 1974: University of 


Southern or nn Los Angeles, CA: U Southern 
pre 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12521. Hargis, H.; Gickling, Edward E. & 
Mahmoud, Cathy C. (U Tennessee, Knoxville) The 
effectiveness of TV in teaching sight words to students 


with learning disabilities. Journal of 
ties, 1975(Jan), Vol 

teach a set of sight woi 
Prior to the television presentations, 


пр difficulty level, | set was 
ational Educational Television program in a series of 


presentation, Results suggest 
has relevance for 


Charles C 
behavioral approaches 

ndi child. 5 
Begin, Self-Care Skills, 


1974. xi, 128 p. 
to changing the cond 
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ing Child: The Australian Journal on the Education of 
Backward Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(3), 178-184.—E- 
valuates a project carried out at the Denton State School, 
using the Dolman-Delacato treatment program. The 
following project areas are considered: (a) control of the 
effects of individual attention, (b) structured instruction 
and testing, (c) research environment, and (d) subject 
identification and generalizability. It is felt that this was 
one of the better research projects using the Dolman- 
Delacato program.—C. L. Nicholson. 

12524. Hull, Wilma A. & McCarthy, Daniel G. 
(Boston Coll, Campus School, Pre-School Program for 
Low Vision Children) Supplementary program for pre- 
School visually handicapped children: Utilization of 
vision/increased readiness. Education of the Visually 
Handicapped, 1973(Dec), Vol 5(4), 97-104.— Describes a 
supplementary program for 14 preschool visually handi- 
capj children of the Campus School at Boston 
College. The goals of the program were: (a) to develop 
the visually impaired child’s visual perception and visual 
efficiency; (b) to prepare the low-vision child more 
adequately for be; g reading; and (c) to provide 
evidence to determine whether the educational medium 
should be print or Braille, when necessary. The curricu- 
lum of the program is briefly described. Improvement 
was shown in the areas of visual efficiency, visual-motor 
integration, body image, and development of prereading 
skills. A questionnaire to parents indicated that (a) they 
reacted positively to the program; (b) the children 
enjoyed participating; and (c) the parents would recom- 
mend the program to other parents of visually handi- 
capped children. (18 ref)—C. L. Nicholson. 

12525. Jackson, Merrill. (Monash U, Clayton, Vic, 
Australia) Visual feedback in word acquisition behavi- 
our in moderately retarded subjects. S/ow Learning 
Child: The Australian Journal on the Education of 
Backward Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(3), 155-163. 
—Taught 12 moderately retarded children (mean age 122 
mo, mean IQ 41.6) to discriminate 6 words of 3 letters 
each. The words were presented orally and the child was 
to select the printed word. 9 of the 12 Ss were able to 
teach criterion, indicating that such children are able to 
make the kind of discrimination associations necessary 
for reading behavior. The finding that there was no 
difference between the Down's syndrome Ss and the 
others is considered important and may serve to dispel 
Some misgivings about their educational possibilities. 
Analysis of Ss who failed showed that some had not 
understood the association principle. (15 ref)—C. L. 
Nicholson. 

12526. Kaur, Ravinder & Sen, Arun K. Training and 
education of the mentally retarded children: A survey 
report. /ndian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1974(Jul), 
Vol 7(2), 65-71.—Notes that Indian institutions for 
educating and training the mentally retarded can provide 
care for only 2,400 patients out of the estimated 5-19 
million retarded in the country. In a New Delhi home 
serving 87 mildly and moderately retarded children, 73 
came from homes on the lower socioeconomic level. 40 
had serious speech defects and 41 were retarded in motor 
development. It is felt that institutional care is preferable 
to home care for such children, since trained therapists 
and teachers achieve improvement in behavior and 
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learning that overprotective parents cannot. (17 ref)—J. 
H. Pflaum. 

12527. Marchi, J. U. (ARAMCO Schools, Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia) Comparison of selected Piagetian tasks 
with the WISC as measures of mental retardation. In G. 
1. Lubin, J. F. Magary & M. К. Poulsen (Eds), 
Proceedings Fourth Interdisciplinary Seminar: Piagetian 
Theory and Its Implications for the Helping Professions: 
February 15, 1974: University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, CA: U Southern California, 1975. 348 p. $7.50. 

12528. Mittler, Peter. (U Manchester, Hester Adrian 

Research Ctr, England) Progress and problems in the 
education of the mentally handicapped in the U.K. Slow 
Learning Child: The Australian Journal on the Education 
of Backward Children, 1974(Nov), Vol 21(3), 140-154. 
—Briefly summarizes recent progress and problems in 
the education of the mentally retarded in the United 
Kingdom. In 1971 responsibility for the education of 
mentally handicapped children was transferred from the 
health to the education authorities. No child is now 
regarded as “ineducable” or unsuitable for education in 
school and all children are included, regardless of 
severity of the mental handicap. The following areas are 
discussed: early education of the child, the content of 
education, planning for the individual child, teacher 
training, experiments in integration, and post-school 
education. Each area is considered in terms of past 
practices, present status, problems encountered, and 
future goals —C. L. Nicholson. 
. 12529. Nikashina, N. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst of Defectology, 
Moscow) [The pedagogical study of children with a 
delay in psychological development.] (Russ) Defektologi- 
ya, 1972, No 5, 7-12.—Uses observations by scholars at 
the Institute of Defectology to describe the degree to 
Which the preschool development of children with a 
delay in psychological development (minimal brain 
damage) prepares them for the mastery of school 
subjects, and discusses several aspects of their school 
performance. Suggestions are made for remediating 
various impediments to academic success which these 
children exhibit—E. C. Koffman. 

12530. Oshio, Chikamori; Tomiyasu, Yoshikazu & 
Komiya, Mitsuya. (Inst for Developmental Research, 
Aichi Prefectural Colony, Japan) [Shaping appropriate 
eating behavior of a profoundly retarded boy.] (Japn) 
speed Journal of Special Education, 1974(Jun), Vol 
2(1), 1-9.—A profoundly retarded 9-yr-old boy under- 
Went 47 training sessions to shape appropriate eating 
behavior. After 5 baseline periods, his hand was 
manually guided by a trainer for 10 sessions. For the 
A 20 sessions, verbal punishment and time-out were 
elivered contingent upon finger feeding. For the last 12 
ions time-out was used when he threw utensils or 
‘ood, and verbal praise was given after every 2 successful 
Spoon feedings. The progress record indicated that both 
Positive and negative reinforcements were effective in 
maintaining appropriate self-feeding. During the train- 
ing, the S began to interact with others in nontraining 
Situations. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

5 12531. Pimm, June В. (О Miami, Mailman Ctr for 
hild Development) The clinical use of Piagetian tasks 
With emotionally disturbed children. In G. I. Lubin, J. F. 
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Magary & M. K. Poulsen (Eds), Proceedings Fourth 
Interdiscipli Seminar: Piagetian Theory and Из 
Implications for the Helping Professions: February 15, 
1974: University of Southern California. Los Angeles, CA: 
U Southern California, 1975. . $7.50. 

_ 12532. Ravnmark, Anker. (School Psychological Of- 
fice, Jystrup, Denmark) [Which children are to 
special residential homes (funded by sale of Christmas 
seals)?] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1975, Vol 12(1), 22-28. 
— Collected data concerning 169 schoolchildren referred 
in 1972-1973. Individualized teaching is required as 
more than half of the children (Grades 1-8) need 
remedial education and behavior problems are frequent. 

12533. Rogow, Sally M. (U British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Speech development and the blind 
multi-impaired child. Education of the Visually Handi- 
capped, 1973(Dec), Vol 5(4), 105-109.—Discusses the 
role of sensory stimulation in promoting normal speech 
development amope multi-impaired blind children. The 
effects of sensory deprivation and oral sensory stimula- 
tion are also considered. The transition from passive to 
active forms of stimulation is traced, and the develop- 
ment of the haptic modality. Simply hearin; speech is 
not sufficient motivation for speech to develop in the 
blind multi-impaired child; he needs active encourage- 
ment and a variety of sensory stimulation. Careful and 
systematic stimulation can assist the transition from 
passive experience of sensation to active exploration and 
play activities. The communication of genuine enjoy- 
ment by others of the child’s efforts to vocalize help to 
encourage and support the vocal/verbal sequence of 
development.—C. L. Nicholson. 

12534. Rohr, Gunilla, [Teachers' opinions of special 
education and pupils' development.] (Swed) Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Nov), No 252, 33 p.—Inves- 
tigated the opinions of teachers concerning 2 types of 
built and open-plan. Question- 
naires were administered to teachers of lower, intermedi- 
ate, and Шр levels of the comprehensive school, 
assessing different approaches to the organization of 
special education. 2 t ] educa- 
tion are discussed, an t 
of different groups of pupils is examined.— English 
summary. A 

12535. Thornburg, Hershel D. (U Arizona) Attitudinal 
determinants in holding dropouts in school. Journal о, 
Educational Research, 1975(Jan), Vol 68(5), 181-185, 
—Entering high school freshmen (№ = 421) durin, the 
1971-1972 academic year in a rural Arizona high school 
were evaluated as to their dropout potential on several 
criteria, including academic ago and 8th-grade teach- 
er evaluations. Of the 154 identified as potential 
dropouts, 36 were randomly selected and received a 
special academic La gee and 118 were placed in 
vocational educational classes. All Ss were from the 
lower socioeconomic class, and a predominate number 
were from ethnic minorities. A control group of 94 
students was randomly selected from those assigned to 
the regular classroom. The special academic class was 
designed to hold potential dropouts in school, as well as 
to modify some of the negative attitudes toward school 
with which they entered as freshmen. Results show that 
the special academic group maintained their attitude 
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toward school with no drop in attitude occurring. In 
contrast, potential dropouts who were assigned to 
vocational classes showed a slight drop in attitude 
toward school, while the control group showed a 
significant decrease. A lower dropout rate also was 
found among the special academic students than the 
other 2 groups, a fact which attests to the effectiveness of 
the program.—Journal abstract. 

2536. Varma, Satish C. & Varma, Chandra K. (State 
U New York, Downstate Medical Ctr, Brooklyn) 
Integrating mentally retarded with normal children: An 
experiment. /ndian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1974(Jul), Vol 7(2), 81-85.—Describes the successful 
integration of 5 mentally retarded children into a regular 
class of a New Delhi, India, private school. The 
individual and community benefits of integration are 
specified. 

12537. Winett, Richard A.; Calkins, Debra; Douglas, 
Carter & Prus, Joseph. (U Kentucky) The role of 


resource linker in the public schools. Journal of 


Community Psychology, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(1), 85-87.—De- 
scribes a Kentucky public school project utilizing the 
model of a resource linker to alleviate behavioral and 
academic problems. This role involves defining specific 
problem areas or needs with teachers and administrators 
and then лу providing, developing, or “linking” the 
resource (available within or outside the system) to a 
school or school district to ameliorate the specific 
roblems, Problems studied include disruptive classroom 
avior and the large range of abilities present in the 
classrooms of an elementary school. Projects developed 
by the resource linker during the course of this study 
included high school aides, tutors, teacher consultations, 
and use of community resources. It is recommended, in 
light of the success of this program, that educational 


innovations be tied to clear measurable objectives.—R, 
S. Albin. 


Counseling & Measurement 


12538. Apter, Steven J. (Syracuse U) The process of 
pion gea m ia the BRIDGE 

ошта! ‘ommunity Psychology, 1975(Jan), 

Vol X1), а Kepone on the Mi ess d a 
BRIDGE | am, a comprehensive year-round, psy- 
choeduca! program designed to aid troubled child- 
become effective participants in 
programs. The program includes the 


that lasts for 3-4 wks, (b) a d'a) of educational SA 
c engaged in by each child and the 

counselor during the year, (c) a family program which 
provides individual and family counseling, and (d) a 
School program which maintains contact with every 
member of the staff of schools attended by participating 
Currently, the model is changing from a 

direct service model to one that encom- 

yrs A more preventive educational orientation.—R. S. 


Stanley Slakter, Malcolm J. 
State U) V; 
канали te U) Validity and reliability of the 


. Measurement & 
Evaluation in Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 239-242. 


— ts data from 473 graduate counseling students 
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to demonstrate the construct and criterion validity and 
reliability of S. B. Baker's School Counselor Attitude 
Inventory, a 20-item measure of attitudes toward. 
counselor strategies and characteristics. 

12540. Bronzaft, Arline L. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, 
City U New York) College women want a career, 
marriage and children. Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), 
Vol 35(3), 1031-1034.—Re-examined the career plans of 
210 undergraduate females from G. Epstein and A. 
Bronzaft's 1972 study. Results show that 79% of the Ss 
expected to pursue a career, marry, and have children, 
—Journal abstract. 

12541. Bruce, P. H. (Wellington Polytechnic, New 
Zealand) An index of test difficulty, with applications. 
New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 1974(May), 
Vol 9(1), 31-41.—Describes the construction and use of 
a coefficient of difficulty for classroom test scores among 
college and graduate students. Examples and applica- 
tions as well as issues for use in particular types of 
schools are discussed. 

12542. Bryson, Seymour; Bardo, Harold & Johnson, 
Constance. (Southern Illinois U, Rehabilitation Inst) 
Black female counselor and the black male client. 
Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 
1975(Jan), Vol 3(2), 53-58.—Reviews and summarizes 
the literature discussing the effect of sex on black 
counselor-client interaction. The psychological needs of 
black males and the historical role of the black female 
are considered. The importance of black female counse- 
lors not stereotyping the black male in the same manner 
as do whites is stressed. Sex is viewed to be as important 
a factor as race in intraracial interactions between black 
counselors and their clients.—R. Tomasko. È 

12543. Bunce, J. & Calvert, B. (U Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand) Pupils’ primary school record forms. New 
Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 1974(May), Vol 
9(1), 42-51.—Describes research that used pupils’ record 
forms in a New Zealand school to explore frequency of 
changes of school, relationships between grades in school 
subjects, personality ratings, father's occupational status, 
differences between grades and ratings for boys and 
girls, and characteristics of the distribution of grades and 
ratings by teachers. е 

12544. DeCato, Clifford M. (Hahnemann Medical 
Coll, Philadelphia, PA) Manual for the Admissions 
rating scale. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 177. 

12545. Flake, Muriel H.; Roach, Arthur J. & Stenning, 
Walter F. (Texas A&M U) Effects of short-term 
counseling on career maturity of tenth-grade students. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 
73-80.—To study the effectiveness of short-term coun- 
seling on career maturity, the Attitude scale of Crites? 
Career Maturity Inventory (СМІ) and the Self-Appraisa 
portion of the CMI Competence test were administere 
to a random sample of 87 10th graders. 36 Ss whose 
scores fell below the mean were assigned randomly si 
experimental and control groups. The experimenta 
group (n = 17) received special counseling during а 
short term of 6 wks. Using repeated measures of analysis 
of variance, a statistically significant interaction was 
found with both the CMI Self- praisal subscale scores 
and the total scale scores. Results indicate that career 
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maturity as a developmental process can be measured 
and facilitated through counseling. (26 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

12546. Gade, Eldon M. & Soliah, David. (U North 
Dakota) Vocational Preference Inventory high point 
codes versus expressed choices as predictors of college 
major and career entry. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
gy, 1975(Mar) Vol 22(2, 117-121.—For 151 male 
bachelor’s degree university graduates, expressed choices 
measured by preferences made as high school seniors on 
the American College Test Student Profile Section were 
significantly more accurate predictors of graduating 
college major and of career entry occupation than were 
their Vocational Preference Inventory high point codes. 
There was no relationship between the Vocational 
Preference Inventory high point codes and the expressed 
choices.—Journal abstract. 

12547. Garner, Howard G. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U) Mental health benefits of small group experiences in 
the affective domain. Journal of School Health, 
1974(Jun), Vol 44(6), 314-318.—Assessed the effects of 
human relations training on the personal, social, and 
classroom adjustment of 3rd and 4th grade students 
(N = 24) labelled as having behavior disorders. One 
group of 8 3rd graders (the experimental group) were 
exposed to materials and procedures from бе ational 
Training Laboratories, group interactions of the Human 
Development Program, stories created by the Preventive 
Psychiatry Program, and other human relations materi- 
als. A second group of 8 Ss (Control Group 1) was 
exposed merely to social interaction exercises, while 
another group of 8 Ss (Control Group 2) received no 
Special attention. The experimental Ss had significantly 
(p < .05) fewer changes toward maladaptive behavior 
than either control group, and Control Group 1 had 
Significantly (p < .05) fewer changes than Control 
Group 2. (22 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

12548. Granowsky, Alvin & Botel, Morton. (Greens- 
boro Schools, Diagnostic Reading Ctr, NC) Background 
d a new syntactic complexity formula. Reading 
ache 1974(Oct), Vol 28(1), 3135.—Discusses some 
Shortcomings of conventional readability measures, and 
presents a newly-devised method of estimating readabili- 
тра on factors in the area of grammatical syntax. 

€ readability level is неї on the basis of 
еу score. The formula can be used by authors 
is editors in preparing children’s materials and by 
achers in evaluating and giving direction to the 
anguage experience segment of the reading program. 
—P. D. Leedy. 

s 12549, Grant, Thomas E. & Renzulli, Joseph S. (Area 
edd Education Assn, Colchester, CT) Identifying 
zn levement potential in minority group students. 
cona Children, 1975(Jan), Vol 41(4), 255-259. 
боа an inventory to identify potentially зис- 
Eg college students who are from minority cultures 
à erefore might be missed by traditional screening 
a ше: An initial pool of 145 items was develo 
im lested with 258 high school seniors. The final 
Ei Tument, entitled Relevant Aspects of Potential, 
nsists of 30 items and is intended to supplement other 


es for evaluating student performance.—Journal 
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12550. Groves, D. L.; Cauley, V. B. & Roberts, R. K. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst & State U) Some underlying 
interest and occupational orientation factors of high 
school students interested in natural resource occupa- 
tions. Journal of Instructional Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 
1(4), 28-39.—Explored the basic interest and occupa- 
tional interest similarities of a high school group of 13 
females and 41 males expressing preferences for natural 
resource occupations. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank was used to isolate interest orientations. These 
underlying orientations were then used to isolate what 
dimensions are associated with these factors, Results 
indicate that it is ible to isolate underlying basic 
interest and occupational interest dimensions and factors 
associated with these dimensions, so that these factors 
can be used as building blocks in a career education 
program to counsel individuals about occupational 
alternatives within the natural resource field. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12551. Harris, Sandra R. (U Oregon) Sex typing in 
girls’ career choices: A challenge to counselors. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 
128-133.— Studied the efficacy of group counseling for 
increasing the number of tentative career choices and 
decreasing the percentage of sex-typed choices amo 
middle-class 6th-grade girls. Each of 5 randomly selec 
Ss met with a counselor for 6 30-min sessions which 
included discussions, paper-and-pencil exercises, and 


role playing. The 13 control Ss experienced regular 9 
P у E ре 


classwork. Pre-post testing examined future career 
choices and sex typing. Chi-square analyses showed that 
(a) there were no pretest differences between the 
for either number of tentative career choices or for sex 
typing; (b) at posttest, the experimental Ss had signifi- 
cantly (p < .05) more tentative career choices and 
fewer, although not significantly, sex-typed choices, 
While counseling can broaden 
young girls using the methods above, other methods for 


reducing sex-typed thinking require investigation.—C. А, _ > 


Heikkinen. 


12552. Healy, Charles C. (U California, Graduate 
School of Education, Los am gri Interrelationships — 
vocational 


among indexes of . Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 146-151. 
— Studied intercorrelations among indices of vocational 
maturity including 4 scales of the Career Development 
Inventory (CDI), incorporation score (differences be- 
tween self-rating and rating of chosen occupations on the 
same traits), range of incorporation (differentiation 
among occupations), and certainty about career plans. Ss 
included 60 West Coast junior college students who 
completed all or some of the measures before, during, 
and after 4 wks of career counseling. Interrelationships 
were determined by simple correlation. Results show that 


(a) degree of incorporation was unrelated to range of -— 


incorporation, pre- and postcounseling CDI measures, 
and certainty; (b) range of incorporation was unrelated 
to pre- and post. CDI measures; (c) CDI scores were 
p related significantly @ < 05) to certainty 

fore and after counseling; (d) 2 CDI scales were more 
strongly related to certainty after counseling than. before. 


Incorporation scores might become more meaningful if 


clients assigned weights to traits. It is considered 
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important to encourage clients to reflect more about 
different careers, and for this the CDI shows promise. 
— C. A. Heikkinen. 

12553. Hill, John R.; Hayes, Edward J. & Young, 
Herman. (U Louisville) The changing American social 
order: Implications for counselors. Journal of Non-White 
Concerns in Personnel & Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(2), 
59-65.—Reviews sociological data and trends having 
implications for the counseling of black youth. The 1970 
US Census Report is cited to indicate that 60% of the 
black population lives in urban areas and that blacks are 
migrating to the city as others are leaving it. Shifting 
employment and educational patterns are cited to 
suggest that counselors place greater stress on career 
education and job information services. The importance 
of understanding black youth as individuals as a means 
of developing their self-esteem and motivation is 
stressed.—R. Tomasko. 

12554. Holland, John L. & Nafziger, Dean H. (Johns 
Hopkins U, Ctr for Social Organization of Schools) A 
note on the validity of the Self-Directed Search. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 
7(4), авео that the scales of the Self- 
Directed Search (SDS) correlate with the scales of the 
Kuder Preference Record, the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule, the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
and the Minnesota Paper Form Board in predictable 
ways across 3 small samples of high school students 
(N = 158), Results support the validity of the SDS as 
well as the hypothetical constructs in J. L. Holland’s 
theory (1973) of vocational choice. 

12555. Jepsen, David A. (U Iowa) Vocational deci- 
sion-making strategy-types: An exploratory study. Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(1), 17-23. 
—Explored different decision-making strategies used by 
118 non-college-aspiring high school juniors in Wiscon- 
sin in an effort to identify distinctive decision-making 
patterns. Ss twice (8 wks apart) completed a question- 
naire designed to elicit socio-economic background and 
responses to 32 vocational decision-making variables 
which were reduced M means of cluster analysis to 4 
clusters: Post-high school Plans, Planning Activity, 
Long-range Plans, and Senior Courses. Strategy types 
were defined, and analysis of variance procedures tested 

the relationships between strate, types and cluster 
scores, 12 groups including 63 Ss (in groups of at least 4 
. each) met the requirements for strate; type. The 
-.. discussion describes the 12 strategies and illustrates these 
by Y: on 2: the active planners and the singular 
fatalists, Although exploratory, the study offers insight 
inio тарата decision-making patterns and possible 
counseling interventions for clients with di! * 
js ope c ASHelkkinen. егеп! strate- 
12556. Kaimann, Richard A. (M 
of student evaluation by and peer 
rank of Educational 


group using correlation. Journal 
Research, 1974(Dec), Vol 68(4), асе 


_ the hypothesis that, given the same outpu i 

- Of a student by his teacher and one b gri dim DR 
would not be significantly different. The experimental 

.. group was a uate class in production management 

_ With 25 members at the conclusion of the semester. 

Findings indicate that (a) student group and faculty 


jette U) The 
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coincided in discerning (and grading) the difference 
between conversation of inconsequence and contrib- 
utions of consequence; (b) weaker students tended to 
rank themselves low while stronger students were not shy 
about ranking themselves high; (c) the very vocal 
students, who were often abrasive, received a spectrum 
of rankings by the class while quiet students also 
received a spectrum of rankings which was wide, but 
narrower than that of vocal students. It is concluded 
from the degree of agreement between the 2 ranks that 
students and teachers do mutually recognize perform- 
ance and achievement.—P. O’Brien. 

12557. Kohen, Andrew I. & Breinich, Susan C. (Ohio 
State U, Ctr for Human Resource Research) Knowledge 
of the world of work: A test of occupational information 
for young men. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 133-144.—Evaluated a test of 
occupational information—the Knowledge of the World 
of Work—which was administered to a national sample 
of 5,000 men aged 14-24 yrs in 1966 as part of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of employment behavior. 
The predictive validity of the test score was assessed by 
reference to multiple regression analyses which con- 
firmed the significance of the score as an independent 
predictor of subsequent hourly earnings and occupation- 
al status. Correlation and factor analyses were used to 
examine the quality of the measurement instrument. 
Overall, the instrument was judged to exhibit desirable 
characteristics in terms of internal consistency reliability, 
discriminatory power, and level of difficulty. The test's 
reliability compared favorably with a commercially 
produced test designed to be used in counseling as 4 
measure of occupational knowledge. With the possible 
modification of deleting a section relating to knowledge 
of earnings differentials, the test is commended to those 
involved in assessing and counseling the occupational 
choice process. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12558. Kren, Tilka & Prosnik, France. [Type and level 
of parents' motivations for visiting the Educational 
Counseling Center.] (Sloe) Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4 
67—70.—Studied the association level of parents’ motiva- 
tion for sending a child to the Educational Counseling 
Center and (a) reason for visit, (b) type of disturbance, 
and (c) parents’ characteristics. 3 levels of parent 
motivation were: visit initiated by parents, visit recom- 
mended by the school, and visit directed by the school. 
Behavioral disturbances were the most important rea- 
sons for self-initiated visits, health for recommende 
visits, and low achievement for directed visits. The latter 
were most often the result of intellectual malfunctioning. 
Recommended visits were usually the result of neurotic 
symptoms. Self-initiated visits were more often associat- 
ed with milder disturbances. Parents of ре education- 
al and socioeconomic status living in urban areas were 
more willing to initiate the visit than low-status and rura 
parents. There was a correlation between success of the 
Center's treatment and parents' motivation. It is suggest- 
ed that working with parents is essential for success 0! 
educational counseling.—S. Slak. ž 

12559. Lauer, Rachel M. (Bureau of Chiid Guidant 
New York, NY) Some uses of processes in SC! 
settings. In D. S. Milman & G. D. Goldman (Eds), 
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Group process today: Evaluation and perspective. Spring- 
field, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xxii, 313 p. 
12560. Lynch, Daniel O. & Smith, Billie C. (U 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh) Item response changes: Effects on 
test scores. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 220-224.—Used data from a final 
exam administered to 178 undergraduates to determine 
(a) whether changing test item responses results in better 
scores, (b) the relationship between the pattern and 
number of changes and the final score, and (c) the 
correlation between item difficulty and the probability of 
changing a given item. The odds were .68 that the 
student would improve his test score and .32 that he 
would lower the score if an item was changed. The 
number of response changes was significantly negatively 
correlated (—.27; p < .025) with test scores. There was 
also a nonsignificant tendency for low scorers to do 
worse than high scorers when changing answers, and a 
low, but significant (.25; p < .025) correlation between 
item difficulty and the number of people who changed 
responses to that item. It is concluded that (a) when Ss 
do not go over the exam, the reliability and validity of 
the exam is lowered, and (b) directions to stick with the 
Ist response to an item are misleading, an error which 
may have serious academic and career implications.—L. 
Gorsey. 
12561. Nafziger, Dean H.; Holland, John L. & 
Gottfredson, Gary D. (Johns Hopkins U, Ctr for Social 
Organization of Schools) Student-college congruency 
as a predictor of satisfaction. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1975(Mar), Vol 22(2, 132-139.—Tested 
hypotheses about person-environment congruency, con- 
Sistency, and differentiation from J. L. Holland's (1973) 
theory of careers. Ss were 1,878 undergraduates from 1 
College and 1 university who had been given the Self- 
Directed Search before their freshman year followed by 
à satisfaction questionnaire 1 or 3 yrs later. 2 analyses 
Were conducted. The Ist was a 3-factor multiple analysis 
of variance with school, sex, and congruency level as the 
independent variables. The 2nd was a 4-factor multiple 
Miis of variance with school, sex, consistency, and 
S erentiation as independent variables. 3 college satis- 
action measures were the dependent variables. Statisti- 
M significant main effects (p < .05) were found for 
dif see) sex, and congruency but not for consistency and 
erentiation. Results support Holland's congruency 
Уро неміз but not the differentiation and consistency 
'ypotheses, (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
E Nuthall, Graham. (U Canterbury, Christ- 
Werth , New Zealand) Is classroom interaction research 
БА the effort involved? New Zealand Journal of 
п cational Studies, 1974(May), Vol 9(1), 1-17.—Re- 
ERE the literature and describes the state of the art in 
a relating teacher behavior to student achieve- 
b and aptitude. Methodological issues are discussed, 
nthe are made to resolve them. Specific 
the So cited are (a) misleading correlations between 
бү variables, (b) difficulty in replication of results, and 
С] ү шаш of the data collected. It is demonstrat- 
dis at the use of different statistical procedures on the 
io Tesults in different findings. 2 possible interpreta- 
x ns of such data may be made: that pupils’ achieve- 

ent is simply a function of their attitudes to teacher 
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and school work at the beginning of the course or that 
the frequency of teacher criticism has a direct effect on 
pupil achievement —R. S. Albin. 

12563. Omvig, Clayton P. & Thomas, Edward G. (U 
Kentucky, Coll of Education) Vocational interests of 
affluent suburban students. Vocational Guidance Quar- 
terly, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(1), 10-16,—Examined relation- 
ships between expressed and tested interests for 101 
affluent, white, 9th-grade students and compared the 
data with those from a similar study of inner-city 
disadvantaged students. Ss completed the Ohio Voca- 
tional Interest Survey and a Likert-type scale for 
expressed interests in early 1973; data were subjected to 
simple correlation analysis. Results suggest that ex- 
pressed vocational interests are useful, vit the following 
cautions: (a) Disadvantaged males showed more consist- 
ency between expressed and tested interests than 
disadvantaged females; the opposta obtained for afflu- 
ent students. (b) Disadvantaged students showed consist- 
ently higher interests than affluent students for all work 
areas. (c) High interests for disadvantaged females were 
people-related; high interests for affluent females lay in 

ople-related, musical, and artistic/entertainment areas. 
(d) Disadvantaged males showed high interests in 
musical, entertainment, management, and technical 
areas; affluent males were highest in data-oriented; 
scientific, and technical interests.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12564. Panackal, Abraham A. & Sockloff, Alan L. 
(Temple U) Factor analyses of the College Student 
(берше; Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, _ 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 225-233.—Studied the factor struc- 
tures of the College Student Questionnaire for 3 large. 
samples of freshmen, sophomores, and seniors 
(ns = 2,586, 1,963, and 1,507, respectively). In addition 
to oblique 20-factor solutions for each sample, orthogo- 
nal 17-factor solutions for freshmen and sophomores and 
a 16-factor solution for seniors were obtained. Similar 
factors across the 3 analyses were obtained. Results 
demonstrate the variety of information contained in 
these instruments and questioned the choice of some 
items used in the suggested scales.—Journal abstract. 

12565. Parker, Carol; Bunch, Steven & Hagberg, 
Richard. (Montana State U) Group vocational guidance 
with college students. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 168-172.—Describes a 7-wk group 
vocational exploration sequence developed for sopho- 
mores who were prospective education majors at 
Washington State University, based on the rationale that 
the process would lead to better self-selection of 
teachers, examination of alternative plans, and prepara- 
tion of individuals for involvement in career education 
programs. Using a behavioral чеп based on points for 
completed course segments, the classes met for 2 hrs 
once each week, with time divided among lectures, 
quizzes, small group activities, and discussions. The 
specific procedures for facilitating career exploration and 
self-assessment are outlined, and the process is recom- 
mended for use with other groups undecided about 
careers.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12566. Payne, David A. & Halpin, W. Gerald. (U 
Georgia) Use of a factored biographical inventory to 
identify differentially gifted adolescents. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1195-1204.—Adminis-- 
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tered a 118-item factored biographical questionnaire to 
173 male and 209 female adolescents participating in a 
special 8-wk program for high school juniors and seniors 
gifted in art, drama, foreign language, English, mathe- 
~ matics, music, science, and social science. Results show 
that females in the gifted areas had significantly different 
mean scores on the life-history factors of social leader- 
ship, academic achievement, scientific-artistic interests, 
cultural-literary interests, and maladjustment. Males in 
the gifted areas had significantly different mean scores 
on the life-history factors of intellectualism, social 
` introversion, positive academic attitude, and sibling 
friction. 10 of 13 factor scales for males differentiated the 
academically and/or artistically talented from an addi- 
“tional group of 113 students with average ability. A 
similar result for females was found on 12 of 15 scales. 
—Journal abstract. 
{ 12567. Prell, Siegfried. [The influence of examination 
“anxiety on different achievement measures.] (Germ) 
- Psychologie in Erziehung und Unterricht, 1973, Vol 20(1), 
14-30.—Studied the influence of uere by administer- 
ing an enlarged German version of the Achievement 
Anxiety Test of В. Alpert and R. N. Haber (1960) to 27 
male and 17 female education majors who also had to 
Write a team paper and a longer essay and take a 
multiple-choice test. The correlation between the "debili- 
tating” anxiety score and total achievement was signifi- 
4 cant for the whole group and the females. Anxious 
t students, especially females, had a significantly lower 
.... essay score. The multiple-choice test and teamwork were 
М пої significantly affected. Habitual and examination 
f anxiety were especially detrimental to achievement in 
essay composition. The total score based on these 3 
measures was most strongly correlated with achievement 
in the multiple-choice test, less strongly with essay 
achievement, and least strongly with team achievement. 
. (English hak, (19 ref) —W. O. Horn. 


tio en уосари itary and listen- 
= “ + ен Zealand Journal of Educational 
~~ Studies 1974(May), Vol 9(1), 18-30. Desert a stud: 
carried out in New Zealand with primary and intermedi- 
vate school students to elucidate the organization of the 
_ abilities and traits tapped by the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests (PAT): Listening Comprehension Tests. It is 
concluded that there is a very large general ability 
test. 


_ component underlying this test, 
12569. Richardeon. Mary S. (New York U) Self- 


concepts and role concepts in the career orientation of 
college women. Journal € li. 
1975(Mar), Vol 22). 122-197. илз шр, 


р of 97 college women’s self-con, 


Career orientation 
expected that (a) women with similar 
о career oriented and 
similar self- and homemaker Concepts 


ted. Results Support the 2nd 
EE ARER 
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expectation but not the Ist. The relationship between 
self- and career concepts and the 2 most valid career 
orientation variables was somewhat stronger for women 
with high levels of self-esteem and women with a high 
level of role differentiation. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 

12570. Rootman, Irving. (U Cal ary, Medical School, 
Alberta, Canada) Drug use and the school counselor: 
Study of cases in a Canadian city. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1974(Fal), Vol 4(3), 337-346. — Presents the 
results of a study of drug-related cases seen by school 
counselors in 4 types of schools during a 4-mo period. 
The overall counselor-contact rate was 3.1/1,000 stu- 
dents, with the highest rates in separate schools (Roman 
Catholic). Most referrals were self-made, with junior 
high school referrals more likely: than senior high to 
come from "professional" sources. More than 1 he was 
involved in the majority of cases seen, cannabis eing 
most frequently mentioned. Differences in drugs in- 
volved by type of school were found. Although there 
were differences between school types in treatment 
approaches, those most often used were individual rather 
than group-oriented.— Journal abstract. С 

12571. Sano, Takehiko. (Kyoto U, Japan) [Changes in 
intelligence test performance during eighteen years.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol 2202, 110-114.—Studied increasing 
average level of intelligence of Japanese elementary 
schoal children during an 18-yr period in terms of 
geographical and historical differences. Pattern fluctua- 
tions on 12 subtests of the NH Intelligence Test 
developed by Kyoto University (1956) are described.—S. 
Choe. 


12572. Sharf, Richard S. (U Delaware) The relation- 
ship between the SVIB and the OAIS: Implications for 
counseling. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1975(Jan), Vol 7(4), 215-219. —Administered the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) and the Opinion, 
Attitude, and Interest Survey (OAIS) to 1,018 male and 
901 female entering college freshmen. Moderate Pearson 
product-moment correlations between the SVIB occupa- 
tional categories and the OAIS temperament and 
learning vns Scales were obtained. Findings suggest 
that by examining the relationships between these 2 
inventories, counselors can become more sophisticate 
in the use of these tests with clients. Examples of using 
SVIB and OAIS data in counseling situations, are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

12573. Snow, David L. & Brooks, Robert B. (Yale U, 
Medical School) A school consultation program in 
behavior. modification. Journal of School п 
1974(Mar), Vol 44(3), 130-135.—Discusses the role о 
the consultant and the consultant-teacher relationship in 
establishing an ongoing behavior modification program 
on à school-wide basis. A major goal of the consultation 
program is to develop effective means to commu s 
with teachers and other school personnel. M 
approaches to achieve the goal are the introduction a 
weekly conferences with teachers, meetings with En 
groups of teachers, staff meetings, or workshops. In 
addition to training teachers to be competent in their de 
of behavior modification techniques these approac E 
are also useful in helping to insure the ongoing T 
behavior modification principles. The need for effectivi 
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follow-up procedures is emphasized. (22 ref)—A. de la 
Haba. 

12574. Solkoff, Norman. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Race of examiner and performance on the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children: A replication. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills 1974(Dec), Vol 39(3), 1063-1066.—2 
blàck and 2 white examiners administered the Sarason 
Test Anxiety Scale and the WISC to 54 black and 54 
white 9-10 yr old children. As in N. Solkoff's (see PA, 
Vol 48:8765) previous study, results show no evidence 
that white examiners depressed the WISC performance 
of black children. All Ss in both studies were of 
comparable socioeconomic status. While there were 
significant Race of Child X Race of Examiner interac- 
tions, the black children achieved their highest scores 
with a white examiner.—Journal abstract. 

12575. Stillwell, Larry & Collison, Brooke B. (South- 
east Kansas Area Vocational-Technical School, Colum- 
bus) A career development program for a small school. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 
174-177.—Describes an innovative career development 
program appropriate for small secondary schools, organ- 
ized by a school counselor, and involving local business- 
es, The program began with a 7-wk course consisting of 
(a) 2 wks for visiting business firms, both businessmen 
and students having guidelines to facilitate learning; (b) 
2 wks for individual projects on careers or consumerism, 
which included taped exercises, interviews, and role- 
playing; (c) 2 wks for group discussions regarding firm 
visitation experiences and a study of the role of the 
consumer; and (d) 1 wk for synthesis and evaluation. 
Evaluation of the initial project has led to modification 
and expansion of the program.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12576. Suggs, Robert C. (State University Coll New 
York, Brockport) An identity group experience: Chang- 
ing priorities. Journal of Non-White Concerns in Person- 
nel & Guidance, 1975(Jan), Vol 3(2), 75-81.—Discusses 
the development of black youths’ individual identity and 
Tole and suggests a model for group counseling to be 
used with minority group members. Literature on the 
identity crisis of ethnic adolescents is reviewed and the 
bond between group and individual identity is stressed. 
A 10-session group counseling program is outlined in 
Which group members are encouraged to discuss their 
Concerns about identity, being a black in America, their 
feelings of control over their destiny, and their areas of 
Personal conflict—R. Tomasko. 

12577. Vernon, Philip E. (U Calgary, Alberta, Cana- 
da) A restandardization of the Burt-Vernon Graded 
Word Reading Test. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol 4(3), 
72-78.—Restandardized the Burt-Vernon Graded Word 
Reading Test on a random sample of students in the 
Calgary school system. An average of 27 Ss in each 
elementary grade (1-6), 18 Ss in each junior high school 
Brade (7-9), and 9 Ss in each high school grade (10-12) 
Were tested by 15 psychologists between October 1972 
and March 1973. New norms based on the data, and a 
recommended revised order based on observed word 
difficulty, are presented. The present norms were found 
to be considerably more lenient than the old ones, 
closely comparable to recent norms for English children. 
—D. R. Evans. 
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12578. Woal, S. Theodore. (School District of Phila- 
delphia, Div of Pupil Personnel & Counseling, PA) A 
career education program for visually handicapped 
students. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 
23(2), 172-173.—Describes the inclusion of visually 
handicapped Philadelphia elementary students in classes 
on career exploration. In addition to regular ROOM TO 
GROW career program procedures, these students 
receive Braille transcriptions of written materials, expo- 
sure to visually handicapped, productively employed 
role-models, and field tips to firms employing handi- 
capped workers.—C. A. Heikkinen. 
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12579. Alley, William E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div, TX) Development of a data 
base for AFROTC management analysis: 1973 update. 
Catalog XJ Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4, 154. 

12580. Alper, S. William. (IBM Corp, White Plains, 
NY) Racial differences in job and work environment 
priorities among newly hired college graduates. Journal 
of Applied Ус, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 132-134. 
— Conducted a study of 70 black and 179 white newly 
hired college graduates to assess racial differences in Ss’ 
rated importance of various work and company charac- 
teristics. Responses to survey items asking the Ss to rate 
the importance of several job and company characteris- 
tics were factor Pee 2 factors emerged, the Ist 
reflecting a higher order future and growth orientation 
and the 2nd, a more hygienic job context factor. Results 
show that both black and white Ss rated the higher order 
growth characteristics as more important. However, 
black Ss rated each Merc extrinsic item significantly 
higher than did white Ss.—Journal abstract. 

12581. Anderson, Charles Н. & Corts, Daniel B. (US _ 
Civil Service Commission, Personnel Research & Devel- 
opment Ctr, Washington, DC) Development of a 
framework for a factor-ranking benchmark system of 
job evaluation. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 147-148. 

12582. Bakeman, Roger & Beck, Stephen. (Georgia 
State U) The size of informal groups in public. 
Environment & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 378—390. 
—Tallied group size distributions (a) in 5 public 
locations on and off campus in a university town and (b) 
as portrayed in 2 TV soap operas. 2 Os were used for all 
public settings; one O monitored TV. The modal group 
Size was 2. A random-factors model predicted group size 
distributions when the population was closed (5-member 
teams of aquanauts, living-and working in an undersea 
habitat) but underestimated dyadic and mixed-sex group 
formation in open populations. It is concluded that 
distributions of group sizes and mean group size remain 
relatively stable in different public settings. (15 ref)—S. 
T. Margulis. 

12583. Barker, M. L. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Information and complexity: 
The conceptualization of air pollution by specialist 
groups. Environment & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 
347-377. Examines how specialists in 5 different 
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fessions and disciplines select and organize informa- 
tion about air pollution, and describes the structure and 
content of their conceptualizations. (26 ref)—S. T. 


Margulis. 

“155. Benton, Arthur L. (Bangor Community Coll, U 
Maine at Orono, Bangor) Inventoried vocational inter- 
_ ests of cartographers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 

-.— 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 150-153.—Studied the interests of 
_ 466 male cartographers to develop a cartographer scale 

- for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). Results 

show that аў cartographers liked science, mathematics, 

and religious activities; (b) they were masculine and 
diverse and tended to dislike activities involving other 
people; and (c) their interests were most similar to those 
of ced programers, public administrators, Air 

| Force officers, and physical therapists though none of 
those SVIB keys adequately portrayed the interests of the 

cartographers. The cartographer key developed was 
cross-validated on 2 cartographer samples drawn from 
other populations (n = 89) and was found to discrimi- 
mate adequately between cartographers and men in 
general.—Journal abstract. 

12585. Beusse, William E. (US Air Force Human 
Resources Lab, Manpower Development Branch, Alex- 
andria, VA) The impact of military service on low 

i men. perg Selected Documents in Psycholo- 

gy, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 

12586, Brower, Sidney N. & Williamson, Penelope. 
(Baltimore City Dept of Planning, MD) Outdoor 
recreation as a of the urban housing environ- 
ment. Environment & Behavior, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(3), 
295-345,—Describes residents’ use of outdoor spaces 
e sidewalks, steps, yards, and playgrounds) in 1 
middle-income and 2 low-income inner-city neighbor- 

- hoods in Baltimore, Maryland. 

12587. Carpenter, James B. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Occupational Research. Div, TX) Sensitivity of 
Е. descriptions to possible inaccuracies іп 

job descriptions. Catalog of Selected Docu- 

ments in чы. Дади Vol 4, 149. 
px m R. W. (юш U, Clayton, Vic, 
engineer looks at psychology. Australian 
учи 1974(Mar), Vol 91), 6-14.—Presents а 


| training in engineeri 

gists can make a contribution are environmental psy- 
chology, government, industrial relations, law, and 
health care. between engineering and psycholo- 


problem. B 
- Жата. lori 4 Selected Documents in Psychology, 
’ David, Thomas G. (U Chica 0) Environmental 

literacy. School Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 824), 687. 705. 
Physical school environment can enliven and 
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enrich the learning process within the school, but its 
potential remains largely unexamined. It is recommend- 
ed that the school serve as a setting for the study of 
environment and as a laboratory for active environmen- 
tal exploration. Environmental literacy seeks to develop 
an increased sensitivity to the environment on several 
levels of experience.—C. K. Miller. 

12591. Distefano M. K. & Pryer, Margaret W. 
(Central Louisiana State Hosp, Pineville) Work behavior 
dimensions of psychiatric attendants and aides. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 140-142. 
— Conducted a study of 71 attendant and 65 psychiatric 
фарш ето nursing personnel to determine the 

actor dimensions associated with Ss' work activities. A 
factor analysis of Ss' responses to an 80-item self-report 
job analysis questionnaire yielded 6 interpretable factors 
(Supervision, Physical Nursing Care, Maintaining the 
Ward Milieu, Medical Processing Activities, Recording 
Patient Behavior and Following Written Plans, and 
Special Therapy Activities) accounting for 50% of the 
variance. The factor dimensions provided a fairly clear 
conceptualization of Ss' work behavior as well as 
meaningful differentiation of the work activities associat- 
ed with various types of treatment programs.—Journal 
abstract. ы) А 

12592. Ferguson, D. (U Sydney, NSW, Australia 
study of occupational Ma and health. In A. T. 
Welford (Ed), Man under stress. New York, NY: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. 140 p. $10.95. Е 

12593. Fisher, Allan Н. & Disario, Martha R. (US Air 
Force Human Resources Lab, Manpower Development 
Div, Alexandria, VA) Attitudes of youth toward military 
service in a zero-draft environment: Results of a 
national survey conducted in November, 1972. Catalog 
of eed Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 


12594. Getzels, J. W. (U Chicago) Images of the 
classroom and visions of the learner. Schoo! Review, 
1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 527-540.— Discusses various types 
of classrooms in relation to their effect on the learner. It 
is suggested that the physical construction of our 
buildings helps to shape our self-concepts. (15 ref) 

12595. Goodale, James G. & Aagaard, A. K. (York U, 
Faculty of Administrative Studies, Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Factors relating to varying reactions to the 4- 
day workweek. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 60(1), 33-38.—Surveyed the reactions of 474 
employees of an accounting division of a large multina- 
tional corporation to a 4-day, 38-hr workweek. 90% of 
the employees had been on the 4-day schedule from 6 mo 
to 1 yr, and nearly 70% were enthusiastic about the 
schedule. However, more specific questions, especially 
questions about work, produced negative responses. 
Fatigue and slowing down at the end of the day were 

rted, and servicing of customer needs and meeting 
with co-workers were more difficult. Supervisors per- 
ceived that work quality and output in their units were 
adversely affected by the 4-day workweek, although 
company productivity records showed no change. 
Significant age, sex, and salary differences were found in 
Serie to the 4-day schedule.—Journal d ion 

- Gump, Paul V. (U Kansas) Operating environ- 
ments in schools of phe coe um design. School 
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Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 575-593.—Presents con- 
cepts and methods of operating educational environ- 
ments, and discusses open vs traditionally designed 
schools. Findings indicate that the open design can be 
used for programs providing more site and teacher 
variety. This mobility, however, can lead to increases in 
nonsubstance time.—C. К. Miller. 

12597. Hill, A. B. (U Keele, England) Work variety 
and individual differences in occupational boredom. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 
128-131.—Examined the relationship between reported 
boredom and extraversion, neuroticism, intelligence, age, 
length of service, and work убу їп 63 women engaged 
in press-operating jobs. Results show that boredom and 
fluctuations in feelings of boredom were negatively 
correlated with age and neuroticism (correlations signifi- 
cant at the 5% level). No significant correlations were 
found between boredom or fluctuations in boredom and 
length of service, intelligence, extraversion, or degree of 
work variety. However, day-to-day fluctuations in 
boredom were found to be less for older workers with 
little variety in their work. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12598. Holz, Robert F. & Gitter, A. George. (US Army 
Research Inst for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, 
Arlington, VA) Assessing the quality of life in the U.S. 
Army. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 207. 

12599. Kutash, Samuel B. Group process in industry 
and professional education. In D. S. Milman & G. D. 
Goldman (Eds), Group process today: Evaluation and 
SENA Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 

; 313 p. 

12600. Matteson, Michael T.; McMahon, J. Timothy 
& McMahon, Margaret. (U Houston) Sex differences 
and job attitudes: Some unexpected findings. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1333-1334.—Discuss- 
the traditional assumption that males and females 
hold different attitudes toward various aspects of their 
ies and job environment. It is suggested that many of 

ese differences may be more clearly associated with 
Status as a household head than with sex per se. 
d 12601. Miller, Gary G. Some considerations in the 
n and utilization of simulators for technical 
ТА ШЕ. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(AUB No 
trait 26 p.— Reviews the literature related to simulators, 

Кү devices, and simulation in technical training. 
Ei and principles for the cost-effective application of 
ч Шайоп are included. A major finding is that fidelity 
а be quite low in certain procedural tasks without a 
nent in performance. Other studies indicate that 
4 me complex electronic equipment can be simulated in 
bons relatively inexpensive devices without having an 

Verse effect on training. It is concluded that, in 
разь few studies have been completed to validate the 
Ee nd principles of simulation that were developed 

126 yrs ago. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Е 02. Muchinsky, Раш M. (Iowa State U) Consumer 
and iment credit risks: A need for criterion refinement 
Vol Validation. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
a 60(1), 87-93.—Attempted to identify and validate 
ins pirically the dimensions of the criterion of consumer 
selallment credit risk. 3 dimensions of the borrower's 

Payment behavior (missed payments, paperwork, and 
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delinquency) were hypothesized to be critical to the 
borrower's credit classification. Information on these 3 
dimensions of the repayment process was recorded from 
500 paid-out accounts drawn from 3 nal finance 

ies. 250 accounts had been classified as good 
credit risks; the other 250 accounts had been classified as 
bad credit risks. Of the 3 dimensions hypothesized to 
discriminate between the 2 types of accounts, 2 were 
validated—missed payment and delinquency. Results are 
discussed in the context of consumer installment financ- 
ing and the prediction of credit risk. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12603. Neeb, Robert W.; J. W. & Pass, 
John J. (North Carolina State U, Raleigh) Human 
attribute requirements of work ; Further 
development of the Occupation Analysis Inventory. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 197&(Fal), 
Vol 4, 145. 

12604. Olshavsky, Richard W.; MacKay, David B. & 
Sentell, Gerald. (Indiana U, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness) Perceptual maps of supermarket ‚ Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 80-86. 
—Used multidimensional scaling algorithms to develop 
perceptual configurations of spana locations for 
55 consumers. Individual and aggregate perceptual 
configurations were contrasted to an actual of 
supermarket locations, and differences between configu- 
rations under 2 multidimensional scaling algorithms 
were described. Actual and perceived distances to each 
of the supermarkets were correlated with the frequency 
of shoppa at the respective stores for each consumer, 
Results indicate that perceptual distances had a more 
significant relationship to sh ing frequency than 
actual distances. (23 rel 'ournal abstract. 

12605. Pinel, John P. (U British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Potential of high-intensity ultrasonic 
sound in rat control: A reply. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1084.— Discusses B. Morley and К. 
Abelson's 1974 criticism of the proposal that an 
ultrasound source capable of generating complex oscil- 
lating frequencies between 135 and 170 b could be used 
as a rodent-control device. 

12606. Proshansky, Etta & Wolfe, Maxine. e Coll, 
City U New York) The physical setting open 
education. School Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 557-574. 
—Discusses the implications the open-education 
philosophy for the design and use of physical space. The 
environment of the classroom can be viewed asa direct 
expression of am educational eres and as an 
active part in the education process.—C. К. Miller. 

12607. (City U New York) 

| issues in environmental . School 
Review, 1974(Aug), Vol 82(4), 541-555.—Discusses the 
need for theoretical analysis in individually oriented 
environmental psychology. The extent to which under- 


standing will be achieved depends on systematic research 
and analysis rooted in app! riate, meaningful theoreti- 
cal concepts. (17 ref)—C. К. iller. 
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12609. Riccobono, John A. & Cunningham, J. W. 
(North Carolina State U, Raleigh) Work dimensions 


_ derived through systematic job analysis: A study of the 


Occupation Analysis Inventory. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 145-146. 

12610. Suchner, Robert W. & More, M. 
(Northern Illinois U) Stereotypes of males and females 
їп twe occupations. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 1-8.—113 college-student male and 
female raters evaluated a male or a female civil engineer 
or custodian on 6 characteristics. Factor analysis 


_ identified 3 orthogonal dimensions in these ratings: 
Rationality, Emotionality, and Likability. Rationality 


correlated highly with occupational prestige, while 


-Emotionality was uncorrelated with prestige. Likability 


ratings exposed an interaction between sex of rater and 
sex of ratee, female raters finding females in these 
occupations far less likable than males. It is concluded 
that the sex of an occupational incumbent may have 
important effects on stereotypical image associated with 
that individual. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12611. Talbert, Terry L. et al. (Atlanta Regional 
Commission, GA) A study of the police officer height 
requirement. Public ^ Personnel Management, 
1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 3(2), 103-110.—The height of police 
officers in Atlanta, Georgia, was not related to reports of 
police brutality or to the number of injuries incurred 
while on duty. However, assaults on police officers 
Occurred more ео among officers who аге 
Shorter. It is concluded that the height requirements of 
police officers should be reviewed. 

12612. Triandis, Harry C.; Feldman, Jack M.; Weldon, 
David E. & Harvey, William M. (U Illinois) Ecosystem 
distrust and the hard-to-employ. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 601), 44-56.— Conducted a 
study of samples of blacks and whites, males and 
females, young and old, hardcore unemployed, and 
working- and middle-class individuals to investigate 
“ecosystem distrust.” The term is defined as a distrust of 
pops things, and institutions in one's environment. 

е components include less trust in people, suspicion of 
the motives of others, rejection of authority figures and 
institutions of the establishment, and seeing the environ- 
ment as malevolent. Consistency was obtained across a 
heterogeneous set of questions, Suggesting the presence 
of ecosystem distrust among the black hard-core. The 
implications of these findings for training the hard-to- 
employ and their supervisors are discussed. (22 ref) 


М —VJournal abstract. 


12613. Tuttle, Thomas C. & Cunningham, J. W. 
(North Carolina State U, Raleigh) Affecti lates 
ОЁ systematically-derived е отелин 


of the Occupation Analysis Invent A 
Selected Documents in Peychology ory. Catalo; 
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research, and issues in applied psychology, emphasizing 
rsonal adjustments of the normal individual. Topics 
include bases for applying psychology to various apsects 
of life, individual development and change, career 
planning, and human aspects of work. (4/ p ref) 

12616. Zafirau S. James. (U Notre Dame) A 
developmental model for the occupational socioeco- 
nomic status of American men. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 293-305.— Prior research 
suggests that psychological, sociological, and economic 
variables, measuring both differential and developmental 
dimensions, must be considered for an exhaustive 
analysis of adult vocational status. From the resulting 
estimated predictive model, the present study examined 
occupational socioeconomic status through 17 selected 
family, ecological, educational, ethnoreligious, and | 

litical predictor variables. The data were obtained 
bn a national sample of 1,355 American men. Factor 
analysis supports the hypothesized existence of an 
educational-socioeconomic factor and a political identi- 
fication factor, plus a less discrete religiosity factor. Path 
analysis confirmed that a respondent's education, adult 
social class, and father's Occupational socioeconomic 
status were principal predictors of the respondent's 
occupational socioeconomic status. It is concluded that 
the main contribution of the present study is not the 
reconfirmation of findings but rather the merging of the 
findings into a factor analytic and developmentally 
sequenced path analysis model. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12617. Zellinger, David A.; Fromkin, Howard L.; 
Speller, Donald E. & Kohn, Carol A. (Purdue U, 
Krannert Graduate School of Industrial Administration) 
A commodity theory analysis of the effects of age 
restrictions upon pornographic materials. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 94-99.—Exam- 
ined the evaluation of pornographic material as à 
function of age restrictions and perceived degree of 
pornographic content. 64 male undergraduates received 
an experimental booklet containing statements allegedly 
taken from a book cover. Half of the Ss received an age 
restriction statement, while the other half did not, and 
half received a statement saying the book was definitely 
Pornographic, while the other half did not. Results 
confirm the commodity theory prediction that the 
imposition of age restrictions upon pornographic materi- 
als increases their desirability. Data indicate that the 
restricted materials were not more valued because of the 
implication that they were more pornographic than 
nonrestricted materials.—Journal abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training Е 


12618. Andrews, Hans A. (Kellogg Community Coll) 
Beyond the high point code a testing Holland's theory. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 
101—108.—Attempted to test апа expand J. L. Holland's 
(1966) осо development theory by utilizing more 
than a single high point code in classification of 
personality patterns of jobs. 89 male 21-55 yr olds with 
full-time jobs who were attending a community college 
Were given the Vocational Preference Inventory. Signili- 
cant positive results were obtained to support Holland's 
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remise that people search out environments and, hence, 
vocations that are compatible with their personalities. A 
more “refined” and/or “subtle” difference was shown in 
the personality-job relationships when 2 high point 
codes were used.—Journal abstract. 

12619. Arvey, Richard D. & Mussio, Stephen J. (U 
Tennessee) Determining the existence of unfair test 
discrimination for female clerical workers. Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 559—568.— Studied test 
discrimination against the culturally disadvantaged, 
using multiple regression techniques. The total sample 
consisted of 266 predominantly white, female clerical 
workers. A regression equation using scores on 8 tests as 
predictors of ratings by supervisors of overall effective- 
ness yielded a coefficient of .36 for a sample of 168 Ss. 76 
advantaged (A) and 74 disadvantaged (DA) Ss were 
chosen from the total sample on the basis of father's 
education and of scores on the Environmental Participa- 
tion Index checklist. While the regression equation 
constructed from the larger sample predicted rated 
effectiveness better for A than for DA, it did not 
systematically under- or overpredict for either group. 
This finding is attributed to compensatory effects of tests 
with differential validity for A and DA groups included 
within the regression equation.—J. McKillip. 

12620. Austin, David L. (Spin Physics, San Diego, CA) 
Career path analysis can aid education and industry. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(1), 
41-48.— Calls for cooperation between school counselors 
and industrial personnel workers to identify more clearly 
industrial career path characteristics, career entry re- 
quirements, and relationships to people-data-thing orien- 
tations. Recommendations focus on greater understand- 
ing of information-processing skills, commonality of 
Tequirements, and mutual inspection needs among 
counselors, students, and personnel workers. 

12621. Baker, Larry D.; DiMarco, Nicholas & Scott, 
W. E. (U Missouri, St Louis) Effects of supervisors' sex 
and level of authoritarianism on evaluation and rein- 
forcement of blind and sighted workers. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 28-32.—De- 
Scribes an experiment with 60 male and 60 female 
undergraduates selected on the basis of their scores on 
the Forced-Choice F scale (N. Berkowitz and G. 
Wolkon, 1964). Use of a factorial design, with authoritar- 
lanism and sex of Ss and vision of workers as the factors, 
Tevealed that blind workers were rewarded significantly 
More than sighted workers for identical performance and 
that no significant main effects occurred for level of 
authoritarianism and sex. No significant 2- or 3-way 
interactions were found. Although sex and level of 
wuhoritarianism affected attitudes toward the blind, 

€y did not appear to affect reinforcement behavior. (18 
Tef)— Journal abstract. 
eee Baxter, Brent. (American Inst for Research, 
scisburgh, PA) Review of selected federal and profes- 
ста Positions on the use of tests in employment. 
atalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol4, 143. 
а. Birk, Janice М. (О Maryland) Interest 
О entories: A mixed blessing. Vocational Guidance 
> uarterly, 1974(Jun), Vol 22(4), 280-286.—Selectively 
eviews studies and position papers dealing with sex role 
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bias in using interest inventories with women. Bias 
against females has appeared not only in patterns of 
interest constructed for women into inventories as 
opposed to those constructed for men, especially in the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, but also in guidelines 
issued to counselors for interpreting patterns. In addi- 
tion, stereotypes held by both counselors and clients 
have limited the occupations females are encouraged to 
consider. To correct these problems, inventories should 
offer the full range of occupations to both sexes, and 
females should be encouraged to choose from the whole 
range. (30 ref)—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12624. Crites, John O. (U Maryland) A reappraisal of 
vocational appraisal. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1974(Jun), Vol 22(4), 272-279.—Reconceptualizes voca- 
tional appraisal, based on a synthesis of major ap- 
proaches to career counseling, making it an organic, 
continuous part of career counseling and casting it into 
the context of theory and research. The appraisal 
becomes a collaboration between counselor and client 
which (a) yields person and problem appraisals, (b) 
distinguishes between the content and process of career 
decision making, (c) recognizes the efficacy of communi- 
cating test results in response to the client's thinking and 
talking about career choice, (d) furthers the client's 
present and future career development through active 
counselor intervention, and (e) applies principles of 
behavior modification as the modus operandi. (36 ref) 
—C. A. Heikkinen, 

12625. Cunningham, J. W. (North Carolina State U, 
Raleigh) "Ergometrics": A systematic approach to 
some educational problems. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 144-145. 

12626. Dailey, K. Anne. (Lowry Air Force Base, 
Technical Training Div, Colorado) Compressed speech: 
Potential application for Air Force technical training. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
Vol 4, 139. 

12627. Dansereau, D. R. et al. (Texas Christian U) 
Factors related to developing instructional information 
sequences: Phase І. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 140. 

12628. Dipboye, Robert L.; Fromkin, Howard L. & 
Wiback, Kent. (U Tennessee) Relative importance of 
applicant sex, attractiveness, and scholastic standing in 
evaluation of job applicant résumés. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 39-43.—30. college 
students and 30 professional interviewers rated and 
ranked bogus résumés on suitability for a managerial 
position. Applicant sex, physical attractiveness, and 
scholastic standing were systematically varied in the 
résumés. A2 X 2 х 2 х 3 repeated measures analy: 
sis of variance on the ratings yielded 4 significant main 
effects (p < .05), while the same analysis on the 
rankings yielded 3 significant main effects (p < :01) 
Students rated applicants more favorably than profes: 
sionals. Both groups preferred males to females, attrac: 
tive applicants to unattractive applicants, and applicant: 
of high scholastic standing. The latter variable accounted 
for the greatest proportion of variance. However. 
internal analyses of the rankings reveal that sex and 


physical attractiveness were more important than indi- 
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cated by the analysis of variance. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12629. Downey, Ronald G. (US Army Research Inst 
for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) 
Associate evaluations: Nominations versus ratings. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 211. 

12630. Dubin, Samuel S. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Updating and midcareer development and change. 

_ Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23Q), 
152-158.—Addresses the need for professionals at 

, midcareer to keep up to date if their learning is to remain 
applicable. Due largely to rapid discovery of new 
knowledge and changes in personal and organizational 
Objectives, knowledge becomes obsolete earlier than 
before, often by midcareer. Both psychological and 
organizational variables are critical to the u dating 

_ process. These include (a) motivational factors related to 
erceived rewards, (b) organizational climate encourag- 
ing updating, (c) supervision fostering further develop- 
ment, (d) challenging problem-solving tasks, (e) col- 
league interactions, and (f) management philosophy 
requiring employee updating. (20 ref)—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12631. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U Minnesota) Personnel 
selection and job placement of disadvantaged and 
minority persons: Problems, issues, and suggestions. In 
H. L. Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the 
organization: A. social psychological analysis. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

.-. 12632. Edelstein, Robert M. & Rao, Vithala R. (Ben 
Gurion U of the Negev, Beersheva, Israel) Subjective 
evaluations of employer attributes by administration 
students. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 
6(1), 109-120.—In an application of the conjoint 
measurement methodology, an exploratory study was 
conducted of the trade-off relationships among 4 
organizational attributes—dynamism, societal concern, 
functional-administrative emphasis, and relative size — 
as they relate to the selection of an employer b 
students of administration. Preference ranks of 36 
employer concepts obtained from 86 graduate students 
of business, public, and hospital administration: were 
analyzed according to the additive conjoint measure- 
ment model, yielding implicit rank-ordering of the 4 
organizational attributes as choice criteria. Irrespective 
of the program of study, dynamism and societal concern 
emerged as the most important determinants in employer 
selection, but differences existed among programs, year 


of study, and explicitly vs implicitl elicited wei 
—Journal Ure : pow Mio 


interview; several reliability che 
the interviewing procedure. Ri 
holds possessed "good" information about only 1 
agency, Manpower, and that households above the 
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Office of Economic Opportunity poverty level had 
significantly (p < .02) greater knowledge of all agencies 
than those below. Most of the respondents expressed 
positive attitudes toward all agencies, vocational rehabil- 
itation receiving the most positive ratings. Fewer than 
10% of the households reported actual contact with any 
of the agencies. Findings suggest that none of the 
agencies is effective in reaching the people who need its 
services. Recommendations include improving commu- 
nication with the disadvantaged community and involy- 
ing it more in the work of. the agencies.—C. A. 
Heikkinen. 

12634. Fallentine, Bradley C.; Harris, Larry R,; 
Maginnis, Elene B. & Hanson, Arnold L. (System 
Development Corp, Santa Monica, CA) Advanced 
development work resulting in inventory management 
(IM) individualized instruction materials. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
140-141. 

12635. Fine, Sidney A. (W. E. Upjohn Inst for 
Барои Research, Washington, DC) Counseling 
skills: A target for tomorrow. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1974(Jun), Vol 22(4), 287-291.—Conceptual- 
izes, ina maturation/development context, the 3 kinds of 
skills that make up human performance—functional 
skills, ONE content skills, and adaptive skills—and 
relates them to the work of the vocational counselor. To 
provide more effective guidance, it is suggested that 
counselors and counselor educators must (a) re-examine 
their own functional skills and motivations for entering 
counseling, (b) re-evaluate what is essential for clients’ 
making effective vocational choices, and (c) reorient 
their efforts in order more adequately to meet the needs 
of their clientele, which includes educational systems and 
organizations as well as individuals.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12636. Fivars, Grace. (American Inst for Research, 
Palo Alto, CA) The critical incident technique: A 
bibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
&y, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 210. d 

12637. Fox, P. D. & Edmeades, M. R. (Darwin 
Community Coll, NT, Australia) Selection and training 
of Papua New Guineans as 150 ton truck operators. 
Australian Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 9(1), 60-67. 
—bDescribes the training of indigenous personnel with 
limited experience. Job selection was based on 4 tests; (2) 
Figure Reasoning Test, a nonverbal intelligence test, (b) 
SRA Mechanical Aptitude Test, (c) Pacific Vocational 
Interest Analysis, and (d) Pacific Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test, Form L. The use of a systematic analytic 
method and a Link Simulator saved training time and 
manpower.—J. C. Figurelli. 

12638. Fromkin, Howard L. et al; (Purdue U) An 
evaluation of human relations training for police. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 206-207. 

12639. Fromkin, Howard L. & Ostrom, Thomas M. 
(Purdue U) Laboratory research and the organization: 
Generalizing from lab to life. In H. L. Fromkin & J. 1. 
Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the organization: A social 
psychological analysis. New. York, NY: Free Press, 1974. 
xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12640. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U California, Berkeley) The 
validity of aptitude tests in personnel selection. Person- 
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nel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 461-477.—Summa- 
rizes information on criterion-related validities for 20 
categories of personnel selection tests published 
1920-1971 for 21 occupational categories. Mean validity 
coefficients, weighted by number of cases, were comput- 
ed for prediction of training (predictive validity) and job 
proficiency (concurrent validity). For all tests combined, 
predictive validity (39) was better than concurrent 
validity (.22). Predictive validity was greatest for tests of 
intellectual abilities (for managerial, clerical, protective, 
service, and industrial occupations, and for trades and 
crafts), and to a lesser extent for tests of spatial and 
mechanical abilities (managerial and industrial occupa- 
tions, vehicle operators, and trades and crafts). Concur- 
rent validity was greatest for tests of intellectual abilities 
(managerial, clerical, and service occupations, trades and 
crafts, and salesmen but not sales clerks), for personality 
tests (sales and industrial occupations, vehicle operators, 
and trades and crafts), and for tests of perceptual 
accuracy (managerial, clerical, and industrial occupa- 
tions, and trades and crafts).—J. McKillip. 

12641. Gott, C. Deene. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Computational Sciences Div, TX) Development of the 
Weighted Airman Screening System for the Air Reserve 
forces. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 154. 

12642. Hansen, D. N. et al. (Florida State U) 
Computer-based adaptive testing models for the Air 
Force Technical Training Environment Phase l: Develop- 
ment of a computerized measurement system for Air 
Force technical training. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 205. \ 

12643. Hansen, Duncan H. et al. (Florida State U, Ctr 
for Computer Assisted Instruction) The analysis and 
development of an adaptive instructional model(s) for 
individualized technical training: Phase І. Catalog A 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 139. 


12644. Hellervik, Lowell W. Behavior сһапре: 


Strategies for human development among 
disadvantaged minorities. In H. L. Fromkin & J. J: 
Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the organization: A social 
psychological analysis. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. 
xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12645. Helme, William H.; Willemin, Louis P. & 
Grafton, Frances C. (US Army Research Inst for the 
Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, VA) Prediction 
of officer behavior in a simulated combat situation. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), 
Vol 5, 212-213. 3 

12646. Henry, Peter H.; Turner, Roy A. & Matthie, 
Robert B. (US Air Force School of Aerospace Medicine, 
Brooks Air Force Base, TX) An automated system to 
assess pilot performance in a Link GAT-1 trainer. USAF 
School of Aerospace Medicine Technical Report, 
1974(Oct), No 74-41, 67 p.—Describes the design and 
circuitry of a prototype control and scoring system which 
automatically presents pilot-trainees with an hour-long 
Series of maneuver requests providing a laboratory 
approximation of a cross-country flight on instruments 
in a single-engine light aircraft. Performance 15 scored 
electronically in terms of how closely Ss are able to stay 
Within the tolerances prescribed for various flight 
instruments as they execute the series of maneuvers. 
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Major components of this non-computer-based system — — 
are (a) 2 Link САТ-І trainers, (b) special display panels — - 
mounted in the cockpit of each trainer, (c) a central 
control station, (d) an assembly of special-purpose 
analog and digital logic for error detection and scoring, 
and (е) paper tape perforators for data logging. Results — ' 
of performance tests using this system are reported 
elsewhere.—Journal abstract. ; 

12647. Hill, John W. & Eddowes, Edward E. (Stanford 
Research Inst, Menlo Park, CA) Further development of 
automated GAT-1 performance measures. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 
222-223. 

12648. Hohenshil, Thomas H. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst & State U) Inventoried vocational interests of 
vocational counselors. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 
1974(Sep), Vol 23(1), 24-27.—Examined interests of 75 | 
Ohio public school vocational counselors using the К 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey. As expected, results 
showed Ss’ highest interests in helping relationships and — — 
people-contact areas, and lowest in data- and thing- — | 
oriented areas. + 

12649. Johnson, Richard W. & Campbell, David P. (U — 
Wisconsin, Counseling Ctr, Madison) Basic interests of — 
men іп 62 occupations. Journal of Vocational Behavior, І 

1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 373-380.—Used the 22 basic 
interest categories on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men to classify the interests of men in 62 
occupations. The number of basic items which differenti- 
ated the interests of men in the occupation from men-in- —' 

eneral was divided by the total number of basic items — 
for each category. These percentages were then rankedin 0 
descending order so that the relative importance ot =й 
different types of interests for various occupations could . | 
be easily determined. Results show that at least 9 | 
categories were required to describe adequately the 
interests of most occupational groups. It is concluded ' 
from this finding and other data that individuals need to 
consider a variety of interest factors in determining their 
educational and vocational plans.—Journal abstract. 

12650. Joyce, Reid P. & ff, Andrew P. (Applied 
Science Assoc, Valencia, PA) Improving job perform: - 
ance aids through condensation, dual-level presenta- 
tion, promotion of learning, and entry by malfunction 
sym . Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology; 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 159-160. 

12651. Katz, Arnold. (U Pittsburgh) Schooling, age, 
and length of unemployment. Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review, 1974(Jul), Vol 27(4), 597-605.—Exam- - 
ined the role of schooling in the we of older 
workers. Findings indicate that the loss of the initial - 
advantages of schooling accounts for a considerable part 
of the lengthening of the unemployment period charac- 
teristic of the older segments of the labor force. : 

12652. Lunneborg, Patricia W. (U Washington) Can _ 
college graduates in psychology find employment in 
their field? Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), | 
Vol 23(2), 159-166.—Studied 424 baccalaureate psychol- о 
ogy graduates from the University of Washington, 
1969-1972, whose program was vocationally rather than. 
academically oriented, to determine success in finding 
employment in psychology. Data were available primari- 


ly from a postcard survey in spring 1973, which hada 


E 
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74% response. Coded responses were subjected to chi- 
square analyses. 67% were working full- or part-time, 
mainly in education and business; 22% were in school; 
and 11% were ace (these percentages were 
better than those for psychology graduates nationwide); 
25% were in jobs directly related to psychology. 
Supplementing psychology courses with courses in 
another area was significantly (p < .01) related to 
- employment status, while grade point averages and 
psychology grades were unrelated to employment. 16% 
of the respondents said that job finding difficulties were 
related to their degree program. Employed graduates 
were significantly (p < .001) more satisfied with their 
degree work than the unemployed.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12653. Magee, Richard H. (Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
Chicago, IL) How to sell a career opportunity. Personnel 
- Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 53(8) 583-588.—Describes 
4 employment interviewing procedures helpful in persuad- 
ing an applicant to accept a job offer. The psychology of 
persuasion and selling techniques are discussed. 

12654. Maier, Milton H. & Fuchs, Edmund F. (US 
Army Research Inst for the Behavioral & Social 
Sciences, Arlington, VA) Effectiveness of selection and 
classification testing. E g Selected Documents in 
= Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 209. 

12655. Mazzuchi, John F. & Gilbert, Arthur C. (Office 


occupational 
or a problem? Vocational Guidance Quarterly, DS» 
or 


e relationships are 
unusable for selection; continued Marine Corps stress on 
available occupational training may be better for 
attracting recruits than guaranteeing occupational 


12656, McCombs, pet L. "s 
Douglas Corp, St Louis, MO) Media 
An individualized approach to 


melee Selected i 
К, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, "M es a н 

А MeGrevy, David F. & Valentine, Lonnie D. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div, TX) 
Validation of two aircrew psychomotor tests. Catalo, of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 


я 12658. Miller, Michael Е. (Queensborough Communi- 
ty Coll, City U New York) p 
maturity to work values. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
А ма nara the relation- 
maturity to work values, testing 2 
hypotheses: (a) Vocational maturity is itively related 
differentiation of work values win БоБ) Vacation: 

is positively associated with intrinsic work 

negatively associated with extrinsic work 
Ss were 24 males and 38 females (mean 
22.10) enrolled in remedial reading at a commu- 
They were administered the Vocational 
Development Inventory-Attitude Scale and the Work 
Values Inventory. Data analyses support Hypothesis (a) 


(McDonnel 
nct program- 
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for females, but not for males, and 
Hypothesis (b).—Journal abstract. 

12659. Miller, Robert B. (American Inst for Research, 
Silver Spring; MD) A method for determining task 
strategies. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 

1974(Fal), Vol 4, 159. 

12660. Miller, Robert E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div, TX) Optimal assignment of Air 
Force pilots. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 152. 

12661. Morano, Richard A. (Xerox Corp, Rochester, 
NY) A new concept in personnel development and 
employee relations. Personne! Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 
53(8), 606-611.—Discusses traditional occupational psy- 
chology and argues that personnel development should 
embrace and unite selection, assessment, career guid- 
ance, training and continuing education, utilization of 
skill inventories, career ladders, transfers, and place- 
ment. 

12662. Morano, Richard. (Xerox Corp, Rochester, 
NY) Determining organizational training needs. Person- 
nel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 479—487.— Discuss- 
es 3 methods of assessing needs for specific remedial 
training of current work force: (a) survey both of 
managers of functional groups and of candidates for 
training; (b) manpower analysis of technical obsoles- 
cence; and (c) organizational analysis focusing on 
product conception and development. 

12663. Nafziger, Dean H.; Holland, John L.; Helms, 
Samuel T. & McPartland, James M. (Johns Hopkins U) 
Applying an occupational classification to the work 
histories of young men and women. Journal of Vocation- 
al Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 331-345.—Used J. L. 
Holland’s occupational classification to analyze the work 
histories of a national representative sample of 5,000 
men and 5,000 women aged 14-24 yrs. Hypotheses tested 
were concerned with the psychological orderliness of 
occupational changes, the relationship between occupa- 
tional experiences and aspirations, and the relationship 
between consistent occupational codes and the stability 
of work histories. Analyses support the usefulness of the 
Occupational classification for organizing the work 
histories of both young men and young women. For both 
sexes, the classification reflected regular patterns of job 
changes. The category of a person’s earlier job was an 
efficient predictor of a person’s subsequent jobs; 
likewise, the category of a person’s current job forecasted 
the category of his vocational aspiration. The consisten- 
cy of an occupational code was also related to job 
stability for whites but not for blacks. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12664. Nordberg, Robert B. (Marquette U, School of 
Education) Meditation: Future vehicle for career explor- 
ation. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Jun), Vol 
22(4, 267-271—Recommends meditation and other 
forms of mysticism as a means of career exploration 
through heightened self-understanding, and as a balance 
to the findings of the objective scientific approach. The 
methods and circumstances of meditation for this 
purpose depend largely on the choice between naturalis- 
A supernaturalistic approaches to mystical knowl- 

е. 


partially support 
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12665. Odell, Charles E.; Pritchard, David H. & 
Sinick, Daniel. (Bureau of Employment Security, Harris- 
burg PA) Whose job is job placement? Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Dec), Vol 23(2), 138-145. 
— Discusses who is responsible for job placement in the 
transition from secondary school to work. It is suggested 
that greater cooperation is needed among individual 
schools’ placement services and outside resources such as 
the community, the employment service, and the US 
Office of Education. Program development should stress 
establishment of goals and objectives, follow-up and 
critical feedback, evaluation, and redesign. Ideally, the 
placement process both puts individuals into growth- 
fostering situations and follows through so that the 
individual has help available even after leaving school, 
including help in moving from work to school.—C. A. 
Heikkinen. 

12666. Olmstead, Joseph A.; Cleary, Fred K.; Lackey, 
Larry & Salter, James A. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Alexandria, VA) Development of leader- 
ship assessment simulations. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 212. 

12667. Parsons, George E. & Wigtil, James V. (U 
Cincinnati) Occupational mobility as measured by 
Holland's theory of career selection. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 321-330.—Exam- 
ined the occupational mobility of men aged 45—59 yrs as 
measured by J. L. Holland's (1966) theory of career 
selection and its relationship to men in the work force. Ss 
were a total of 5,030 black and white US men in 235 
sample areas comprising 485 counties and independent 
Cities, representing every state and the District of 
Columbia. Stability was discussed in 2 distinct ways, 
within a job and in the kind of work a man does over a 
career. In his research, Holland concluded that Realistic 
and Investigative personality types would change person- 
ality type less often and have more stable job choices in 
comparison to other personality types. Results of this 
study support these findings to some extent. However, it 
15 concluded that stability in a personality type was 
Strongly influenced by the number of jobs available in a 
particular personality type and the structure of the labor 
market demand. Results also show that psychological 
Concepts seem to be more important in changing jobs 

an in selecting initial jobs.—Journal abstract. 

_ 12668. Pilato, Guy T. & Myers, Roger A. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U, Ritenour Health Ctr) The effects of 
Computer-mediated vocational guidance procedures on 
Be appropriateness of vocational preference. Journal of 

cational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 61-72.—To 
ee the effectiveness of vocational guidance proce- 

ures proposed for inclusion in a computer-based 
Vocational exploration system, 139 11th-grade males 
е randomly assigned to 3 experimental groups and a 
RUN Broup. Group 1 was given a computer-generated 
А Bey. of self-knowledge feedback; Group 2 was 
3 ught an occupational classification scheme, and Group 
experienced both. Utilizing a method of explicit 
comparison between Ss’ measured characteristics and the 
poured characteristics of occupational norm groups, 
ШИВ Show Ss in the groups receiving feedback 
jc sed in the appropriateness of the occupational 
vel of their Ist occupational choice. In addition, Ss in 
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the combined treatment group increased in the appropri- 
ateness of the level of their total occupational prefer- 
ences. A delayed posttest indicated that these increases 
persisted. (29 ref)—Journal abstract, 

12669. Plata, Maximino. (U Texas, Special Education, 
El Paso) Stability and change in the prestige rankings of 
occupations over 49 years. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1915(Feb), Vol 6(1), 95-99.—Review indicates 
that the social status of occupations has remained stable 
over a 49-yr period beginning with G. S. Counts's 1925 
study that found occupations in a well-defined, prestige 
order. This prestige hierarchy has obtained throughout 
several replicated studies, some of which controlled the 
variables of race, educational level, and sex. Results of 
the present replication study with 117 Anglo- and 129 
Mexican-American young adults (mostly college stu- 
dents) also support this prestige hierarchy. It is conclud- ` 
ed that the prestige level of occupations have withstood 
the test of time, including World War II and even 
sociological and educational changes.—Journal abstract. 

12670. Porat, Avner M. & Ryterband, Edward C. 
Career preference, choice, and attainment for members 
of minority groups. In H. L. Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood 
(Eds), Integrating the organization: A social poc 
analysis. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. 
$14.95. 

12671. Pritchard, Robert D.; Leonard, Dale W.; von 
Bergen, Clarence W. & Kirk, Raymond J. (Inst for 
Organizational Behavior Research, Lafayette, IN) The 
effects of varying schedules of incentive delivery on 
technical training. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 211. 

12672. Ronan, W. W.; Jourdan, Louis F. & Messer, 
Lee. (Georgia Inst of Technology) Job performance 
evaluation of nurses and nursing aides. Салор y 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 212. 

12673. Samers, Bernard N.; Dunham, Alan D. & 
Nordhauser, Fred. (Cooper & Co, Stamford, CT) The 
development of a methodology for estimating cost of 
Air Force on-the-job training. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 150. 

12674. Schweitzer, Stuart O. & Smith, Ralph E. 
(Georgetown U) The persistence of the discouraged 
worker effect. Industrial & Labor Relations Review, 
1974(Jan), Vol 27(2), 249-260.— Discusses the һуроше к 
that the experience of an unsuccessful jo search 
increases the propensity to withdraw from the labor 
force—the discouraged worker effect. Almost 3% of the 
labor force is estimated to withdraw during periods of 
high unemployment. The literature on a r force 
participation is reviewed, and a preliminary labor 
participation model is developed based on a 1966-1968 
longitudinal survey of male youths. A worker’s decision 
to remain in the labor force is considered influenced by 
his perceived chance of satisfaction from remaining and 
determined by his past experiences with unemployment. 
Evidence indicates the discouraged worker effect has a 
significant dynamic component, implying that the 
psychological impact of unemployment persists over 
time.—R. Tomasko. 

12675. Siegel, Arthur L; Federman, Philip J. & 
Sellman, Wayne S. (Applied Psychological Services, 
Wayne, PA) A survey of student measurement and 
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course evaluation procedures within the Air Training 
Command. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 

-1975(Win), Vol 5, 206. 

12676. Sinaiko, H. Wallace; Guthrie, George M. & 
Abbot, Preston S. (Inst for Defense Analyses, Arlington, 
VA) Training Vietnamese to operate and maintain 
complex military equipment. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 160. 

12677. Singer, Jack N. (Colorado State U) Sex 
differences-similarities in job preference factors. Jour- 
nal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 357-365. 
—Investigated sex differences in preferences for various 
job factors which college students consider important in 
their job selection decisions. Ss were 55 female and 75 
male undergraduates. Results show that while college 
students had strong differences in their preferences, these 
differences were not stereo pisa. male or female. 
Overall, both males and females were primarily looking 
for jobs in which they could learn, accomplish something 
worthwhile, and work with congenial people. Further- 
more, the extent to which a company demonstrated 
broad social concern was not among the important 
criteria used by students when making their decisions. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12678. Torres, Felipe T. Vocational/technical 
‘education and the changing Philippine society: A value 
approach. Sv. Louis University Research Journal, 
1973(Jun), Vol 4(2), 227-239.— Describes the Philippine 
educational system and its ensuing manpower needs. 
Suggestions and recommendations are made for develo 
ing an approach so that the educational System will 
produce the types of workers needed by the manpower 
System. 

T 12679. Turner, Barbara F. & McCaffrey, Joanne H. (U 

Massachusetts, School of Education, Amherst) Socializa- 
tion and career orientation among black and white 
college women. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 307-319.—Compared (a) patterns of 
career preferences and career expectations among black 
and white college women and (b) developmental antece- 
dents of career expectation among these women. Ss were 
28 black and 45 white freshmen at a large state 
university. Support was found for hypotheses derived 
from postulates of J. B. Rotter’s (1954) social learnin 
theory. Salt aber to whites, blacks (a) were less likely to 
expect the level of work involvement preferred, (b) 
expected more employment, and (c) were more likely to 
prefer less employment than they realistically expected. 
Antecedents of career expectation were categorized as 
internal, external, or neutral. As h thesized, variables 
expressive of external control predicted level of career 
реш among Sore whereas variables expressive 
of internal control predicted high саг i 

3 among whites,- Journal abstract. HEU Pocta: 

. Turner, Robert С. & Н joseph 
Texas, Austin) Standard ео рата зае 
a group of Mexican-Americans. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5.210. 

- ‚12681. Waldron, L. A. (Public Service Board, Barton 
ACT, Australia) The validity of an employment inter- 
view inder t of psychometric variables. Australian 
Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol 91), 68—77.—Reports on 
interviews with 118 candidates for the Royal Australian 
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Navy conducted by 9 psychologists. Interviewers were 
required to make a prediction, rating, or decision about 
candidates’ all-around success before the interview on 
the basis of available test and biographical information. 
After the interview they also assessed motivation to enlist 
and ability to adjust to the naval environment. The Ss’ 
mean age was 18 yrs 5 mo and mean IQ was 103.05. The 
final global prediction of success in the Navy did not 
significantly increase the validity of predicting success 
based on 4 tests and a life history. Interviewers were 
successful to a significant degree (p < .05) in predictin, 
supervisors’ ratings after 9 mo of service. Motivation aid 
social adjustment appeared to offer most scope for valid 
interviews. Prediction of training results based on 
intelligence tests was stronger and more cost-effective 
than predictions based on interviews. (15 ref)—J. C. 
Figurelli. 

12682. Webb, Sam C. (Georgia Inst of Technology) 
Transferability of a role-oriented interest inventory 
from men to women in church-related occupations. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 
347-356.—Examined the feasibility of using the Invento- 
ry of Religious Activities of Interests (IRAI) and the 
extensive data for men associated with the IRAI in the 
counseling of women who may be interested in entering 
occupations related to the Protestant Church. Ss were 
670 women and 3,618 men (mean age = 43.3 yrs) 
employed in a variety of church-related occupations. 
Mean scores on the 10 scales of the IRAI for men and 
women in 9 categories of church-related occupations and 
for the total sex groups were compared with respect to 
similarity of shape of mean score profile and with respect 
to the level of mean scores. In addition, the ability of the 
IRAI to differentiate among groups (11 for women, 10 
for men) for the sexes separately was considered. Results 
suggest that while men and women as total To: 
rd to differ in their interests as measured by the 
IRAI, the data for men and women in the respective 
specialties are sufficiently similar in respect to profile 
shape and mean score level to justify the use of the IRAI 
and the normative data for men in the counseling of 
women. Results suggest the IRAI differentiates among 
subgroups of men more effectively than it does among 
subgroups of women; but there are data to suggest that 
this difference may be more apparent than real.—Journal 
abstract. 

12683. Wiley, Llewellyn N. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Сеара Research Div, TX) Across-time prediction 
of the Performance of airman administrators and 
mechanics. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1975(Win), Vol 5, 213-214. 
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12684. Alutto, Joseph A. & Belasco, James A. (State U 
New York, Buffalo) Determinants of attitudinal militan- 
Cy among nurses and teachers. Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 27(2), 216-227.—Tested 
the hypothesis that intra- and intergroup variations in 
militancy may be associated with the nature of both the 
Profession and the employing institution. A question- 
naire was administered to 414 teachers employed in 2 
school districts and 482 registered nurses employed in 3 
general hospitals. Results indicate that age is an 
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important discriminator of attitudinal militancy and 
confirm the 2 contributing factors suggested in the 
hypothesis. Job autonomy, participation in decision 
making, salary, and conditions of professional practice 
appear most likely to influence the level of attitudinal 
militancy. Results suggest the need for employing 
organizations to provide a differentiated professional 
hierarchy that permits several steps of advancement for 
practicing professionals. (22 ref)—R. Tomasko. 

12685. Beusse, William E. (US Air Force Human 
Resources Lab, Manpower Development Branch, Alex- 
andria, VA) Documentation of the 1973 Department of 
Defense (DoD) Personnel Survey. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 208. 

12686. Broedling, Laurie A. (US Navy Personnel 
Research & Development Ctr, San Diego, CA.) 
Relationship of internal-external control to work 
motivation and performance in an expectancy model. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 
65-70.—Conducted a study of 80 officer and 127 enlisted 
Naval personnel to investigate the hypotheses that 
internality (ерш of much control) is positively 
related to (a) the concept of instrumentality from 
expectancy theory, (b) work motivation as measured b 
ratings and by expectancy theory measures, (c) job 
fea mance as measured by ratings, and (d) rank. These 
lypotheses were confirmed at or beyond the 05 
significance level. A multitrait-multirater matrix showed 
convergent but no discriminant validity for ratings b 
supervisors, peers, and the Ss themselves on the Ss’ job 
effort and performance.—Journal abstract. 

12687. Bulak, Jozef. [Interpersonal relationships and 
MK behavior in small work groups.] (Slok) Syntéza, 
972(Nov), Vol 5(4), 132-139.—Conducted a correla- 
tional study of work motivation of 200 construction 
workers working in 32 teams. Team efficiency, accept- 
ы management objectives, average hourly earnings, 
Ne em Щщ wes. and E with wa 

; ively related to group solidarity, interpersona 
dence, and the Soci ee of the any aem 
a efficiency and acceptance of management objec- 
Fus correlated significantly with group leaders work 
xe a The group’s response to underproductive group 
quale in the form of frustration and resignation, 
a elated negatively with work variables, while punitive 
„ре correlated positively and more widely. Group 
ind ШУ was significantly related to initiating structure 
M group centeredness. Defending group interests 
6 D ‘management negated the group’s confidence in 
Шоп 2e of compensation. Recommendations for small 

ae repeals are presented. ‘English, Russian, 
ip: German summaries)—P. Babarik. 
in E Bulák, Jozef. [Turnover and absenteeism as 
197b) ^ Ne of work motivation.] (Slok) Syntéza, 
nM ) Vol 5(1), 1-9—Studied the social and 
ids ‘al reward factors affecting turnover and absentee- 
Жм 173 Slovak building construction workers. A 
With onnaire was administered covering satisfaction 
pros SO pensation; the interest of the job. future 
CERE and interpersonal relationships. Responses 
EE e related with absenteeism, and with intention to 
and i е job or remain, for workers classified as efficient 
inefficient. Significantly correlated with permanence 
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were good on-the-job reputation, recognition of one's 
work, fair treatment, confidence in team achievement, 
team spirit, satisfaction with net compensation, and 
satisfaction with work organization. In general these 
relations were strong, or held, only for the efficient 
workers. For absenteeism chi-square relationships were 
similar except that confidence in one's team character- 
ized efficient workers and the reverse characterized 
absentees (р < 05). In addition, absentees showed less 
motivation to group solidarity. (English, French, & 
Russian summariés)—P. Babarik. 

12689. Cummings, L. L. (U Wisconsin, Graduate 
School of Business, Madison) A field experimental study 
of the effects of two performance appraisal systems. 
Personnel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 489-502. 
— Studied employee evaluations of 2 appraisal systems, 
the “old” system which centralized power in 2nd-level 
supervisor, provided for no feedback on appraisal, and 
did not allow for employee input regarding technology of 
appraisal, and the “new” system which centralized power 
in Ist-level supervisor and provided for feedback on 
appraisal and input into technology of appraisal. A pre- 
and or group comparison design was utilized in 
which 140 female operative employees from 8 work 
groups evaluated the old uec system and the 
linkage between the system an their pay on 3 semantic 
differential scales: evaluation, sensitivity, and clarity. 
After this evaluation the new appraisal system was 
introduced to 4 groups, who became more positive on all 
scales at posttest than the 4 groups remaining under the 
old appraisal system. (38 ref)—J. McKillip. 

12690. Darmon, René Y. (U Laval, Québec, Québec, 
Canada) Salesmen's response to financial incentives: 
An empirical study. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1974(Nov), Vol 11(4), 41476 Huge that 
different behavioral patterns explain sa lesmen’s respon- 
ses, in terms of their sales and earnings, to financial 
incentives. The suggestion that salesmen work just 
enough to attain what they consider an acceptable level 
of income was supported. (22 ref) 

12691. Desai, K. G. (Tata Inst of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) Absenteeism: A problem solving ap- 
proach. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1974(Jul), Vol 
35(2), 149-154.—In general 3 factors contribute to 
absenteeism: the social-cultural background of the 
employees, job-related problems, and personal difficul- 
ties. A description of these factors and an outline for 
conducting a systematic study are given. It is concluded 
that absenteeism cannot be fully eradicated, and that its 
specific causes are unique from 1 organization to 
another. 

12692. Hackman, J. Richard & Oldham, Greg К. (Yale - 
U) The Job Diagnostic Survey: An instrument for the 
diagnosis of jobs and the evaluation of job redesign 
projects. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Fal), Vol 4, 148-149. 

12693. Hall, Douglas T. (Michigan State U) Pressures 
from work, self, and home in the life stages of married 
women. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 
6(1), 121-132.—Following H. A. Lopata's (see PA, Vol ў 
41:506) model of the life cycle of the married woman's 
role, it was predicted that a woman's life stage would be 
related to her role pressures (work, home, self, and time), 
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conflict, and satisfaction. Results of a mailed question- 

naire returned by 229 women who graduated from 
college between 1948 and 1968 confirm the prediction. 

- Age and number of roles were not as strongly related to 
these variables as was life stage. Work activities and 
pressures declined through the peak child-rearing stage 
and then increased for women with older children, while 
pressures from home generally rose throughout the life 
cycle. The differential impact of various sources of 
conflict in different life stages is reported, and forms of 
organizational career support oriented toward particular 
life stages are suggested. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12694. Horvat, Milan. [Theoretical and practical 
aspects of motivation in Slovenian industry.] (Sloe) 
Anthropos, 1972, No 3-4, 37-50.—Evaluates the practical 
value of some contemporary theories of motivation for 
industrial applications in the context of the current 

‘workers’ self-management system in Slovenia. The 
approaches suggested by A. H. Maslow, F. Herzberg, 
and V. Н. Vroom are seen as having limited applicability 
to the socialist system. Several studies performed in 
Slovenian factories indicated that the most important 
motivational factors were personal income, work satis- 
faction, recognition for achievement, interesting work, 
possibilities of improvement, working conditions, and 
safety. The most demotivating factors were injustice in 
the distribution of income, underestimation of workers’ 
abilities, dangerous work, and poor organization. Data 

. on the opposition of a few workers to technological 
innovation are presented and reasons for such attitudes 
are discussed.—S. Slak. 

12695. Johnson, Paul O. & Bledsoe, Joseph C. 
(Auburn U) Morale as related to perceptions of leader 
behavior. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 
581-592.—Studied the relationship of the morale of 197 
Georgia Cooperative Extension agents to their percep- 
tions of their immediate supervisors. Morale was 
assessed by a revised version of the Purdue Teacher 
Opinionnaire, and supervisor characteristics of consider- 
ation and initiating structure were assessed by the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire. Agents’ morale was 
correlated with both supervisor characteristics but 
consideration was almost as good a predictor of morale 
(65) as a combination of both consideration and 
initiating structure (.66). White agents had significantly 
higher morale than did black agents, and agents with 
greater length of service had higher morale than those 
A S раш The greater importance of consideration 

an of initiating structure for X is di 

cussed, (16 ren) =) Mekillip agents’ morale is dis- 
96. Katz, Irwin. (Graduate School & Universi 

Ctr, City U New York) Cultural and personality facio. 
in minority group behavior: A critical review. In Н. 1. 

PER а А 1. ооо (Eds), Integrating the 

М Social 'chologii i: 

NY: Free Press, 1974, ду, Sp glace ae 

toward the fourdoy work wos ye? atitudes 

Management, 1974(Mar-Aprt), Vol XQ), 159-161 Ana- 

lyzed 1,744 replies to a questionnaire sent to employees 
of Oregon. If the extra day off is Monday or rida 

respondents favored the 4-day, 10 hrs/day plan by 680, 

ч the extra day was not Monday or Fnday then only 
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24% favored the idea. A consistent minority was opposed 
to the plan. 

12698. Kollárik, Teodor. [Workers' dissatisfaction as 
a reason for employee turnover.] (Slok) Syntéza, 
1973(Feb), Vol 6(1), 22-25.—Describes а correlational 
study relating worker dissatisfaction to turnover as the 
equivalent of the flight reaction to frustration. Data were 
obtained from 1,595 chemical factory employees con- 
cerning their satisfaction with their jobs, their proneness 
to quit, and their actual quitting rates. When the 215 
most dissatisfied workers were compared with the 215 
most satisfied workers on plans, thoughts, and desire to 
quit, there were significantly greater rates of intention to 
quit for the most dissatisfied. Worker dissatisfaction was 
significantly greater than satisfaction in workers less 
than 30 yrs old. After age 40, satisfaction exceeded 
dissatisfaction. The rtion of dissatisfied workers 
was closely correlated with turnover throughout the life 
cycle, being high below age 30 and low after age 40. 
(Russian, English, French, & German summaries)—P. 
Babarik. ; 

12699. Latham, Gary P. & Baldes, J. James. Wera 
haeuser Co, Human Resource Research, Tacoma, WA) 
The “practical significance” of Locke's theory of goal 
setting. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
60(1), 122-124.—Assessed the practical significance of E. 
Locke's theory (see PA, Vol 42:11263) of goal setting, 
using a time series design. Data were collected on the net 
weight of 36 logging trucks in 6 logging operations for 12 
consecutive months. Results show that performance 
improved immediately upon the assignment of a specific 
hard goal. Company cost accounting procedures indicat- 
ed that this same increase in performance without goal 
setting would have required an expenditure of a quarter 
of a million dollars on the purchase of additional trucks 
alone.—Journal abstract. 

12700. Mangione, Thomas W. & Quinn, Robert P. (U 
Massachusetts, Boston) Job satisfaction, counterproduc- 
tive behavior, and drug use at work. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 114-116.—Condueted 
a study of 1,327 wage and salaried workers to determine 
whether the ecologically based inference that counter- 
productive behavior and drug use at work are symptoms 
of job dissatisfaction. There was a significant association 
between job satisfaction and self-reports of counterpro- 
ductive behavior only among men 30 yrs old or older. 
Similar results were found for drug use at work.—Journal 
abstract. i 

12701. Morgan, Ben B.; Brown, Bill R. & Alluisi, Ear 
A. (U Louisville, Performance Research Lab) Effects of 
48 hours of continuous work and sleep loss on 
sustained performance. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 156. i 

12702. Reynolds, Michael. (Durham U, Business 
School, England) Perceptual defence and Herzberg 5 
methodology: A basis for understanding commitment to 
Work. Interpersonal Development, 1973-1974, Vol 4(3), 
170-176.—Considers that one of the most influential 
explanations of motivation to work has been F. Herz- 
bergs (1959, 1968) motivator-hygiene theory. (ш а 
critical incident technique he demonstrated that satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction were associated with 2 distinct 
Sets of job factors. The validity of this theory has been 
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questioned. As the method involves recall, the pattern of 
responses is as likely to be a manifestation of some 
defensive process, as a true indication of motivational 
disposition. Account is taken in the present article of 
earlier studies on the effect of ego-involvement on recall. 
It is proposed that the perceptual defense illustrated by 
Herzberg’s studies can provide the basis for an alterna- 
tive explanation of commitment to work. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12703. Ronan, W. W. & Organt, G. J. (Georgia Inst of 
Technology) Determinants of pay and pay satisfaction. 
Personnel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 503—520. 
—Administered a questionnaire to 8,894 employees ofa 
single company (34.2% usable returns). Sex, age, tenure, 
job level, and level of education were used as predictors 
of actual salary in multiple regression analysis. These 
factors plus actual salary were similarly used as pre- 
dictors of satisfaction with pay. Analyses were computed 
od for management and supervisory personnel, 
salaried nonsupervisory personnel, and hourly personnel. 
Coefficients of multiple determination for actual salary 
were .64, .41, and 20 for the 3 employee groups, 
respectively. Best predictors were education, job level, 
and age for management personnel; age, education, and 
job level for salaried workers; and tenure for hourly 
workers. Generally, the only predictor of satisfaction 
with pay was actual salary, although the correlation was 
low in all cases. Women hourly employees were paid 
significantly less than male hourly employees but were 
үе satisfied with this pay. The lack of relationship 
Een the predictors of actual salary and the pre- 
коро ноор with pay is discussed with regard 

rding and motivati д 
TE Мек. ational aspects of рау. (51 ref) 
oM. Shapiro, H. Jack & Wahba, Mahmoud A. (Iona 
фы b Secu Business School) Frederick W. Taylor: 62 
m den Personnel Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 53(8), 
Job Studied job satisfaction, as measured by the 
gh ieee Index, in 75 employees of a steel 
pro ucts manufacturer. Results indicate that Taylor’s 
is ae of money as a prime motivator of human efforts 
x ў а viable hypothesis; it is concluded that these 
усуе were not highly motivated by social, self- 
L UA or self-actualization work-associated needs.—P. 

rawford. 

ees Shepard, Winifred O. & Hess, David T. (State 
МА ташу, Coll New York, Fredonia) Attitudes in four 
ad " Seid toward sex role division in adult occupations 
Vola ivities. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), 
tre ( | 271-39.— Presented а list of 43 adult occupations 
рош ual numbers of males and females in the following 
am s 60 kindergartners, 68 8th graders, 86 college 
em mts, and 54 adults. Ss indicated whether each 
б should be performed by a male, female, or 
“eithe „Liberality, defined in terms of the number of 
B z responses, increased markedly from kindergar- 
d 8th grade through college and then showed a 
боз Tate decrease in the adult sample. In each age 
m except kindergarten there was a significant sex 
ii LS with females being more liberal. Analysis of 
Hus ual roles showed that both sexes were willing to 
ie omen into prestige occupations but females were 
Willing than males to have household and child- 
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caring tasks performed by both sexes. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12706. Sheridan, John E.; Slocum, John W. & Min, 
Byung. (Wayne State U, Coll of Business Administra- 
tion) Motivational determinants of job performance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 
119-121.—Studied V. Vroom's expectancy theory model 
in relation to work performance. 138 incentive workers 
employed in a steel fabricating plant participated in the 
study. The data indicate that the total expectancy model 
is a valid indicator of job performance, although the 
variances explained by the various parts of the theory 
were low. Several operational problems in defining the 
basic measures used in testing Vroom's theory are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12707. Smith, Elsie J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
Profile of the black individual in vocational literature. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 
41-59.—Contends that, presently, research on the 
vocational development of black individuals—both- 
adolescents and adults—constitutes a disparate body of 
knowledge. The present article examines the “state of the 
art” in this field, gathers together some of the diverse 
research strands symbolizing it, and 


individual in vocational literature. It is suggested that the 
unification of reference group theory with vocational 
theories may potentially prove elpful in closing many of 
the gaps that currently exist concerning the psychology. 
of the black’s vocational development. (66 re Journal 


abstract. 
12708. Stone, Eugene F. & Porter, Lyman W. 


(Oakland U, School of Economics & Management) Job - 


characteristics and job attitudes: A multivariate study. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 
57-64.—Obtained attitude data from 556 employees in a 
western telephone company. Respondents held 1 of 16 
“craft” jobs in the department selected for study. 
Multiple discriminant function analysis was performed 
usin, 
Variables used in this primary analysis included job 
satisfaction, organizational commitment, motivational 


force, and sources of organizational attachment. Dis- 


criminatory power for the 16 group solution was .53. A 
secondary analysis was performed in which discriminant 
function means were related to means of jobs on several 
job characteristics variables. Viewed jointly these, 2 
analyses suggest that the relatively high discriminatory 

wer achieved in the primary analysis may have been a 


unction of job «орозо» attitude relationship demon- & 
гу; 


strated in the secon: analysis.—Journal abstract. 


12709. Tracy, Lane. (Ohio 


Relations Review, 1974(Jan), Vol 27(2), 204-215.—Ad- 


ministered a questionnaire to 147 members of manage- 


ment and union negotiating teams engaged in 25 


resents, on the . 
basis of the research reviewed, a pro ile of the black 


16 groups formed on the basis of Ss’ job titles. 


U) The influence of 
noneconomic factors on negotiators. Industrial & Labor 


separate contract negotiations between July 1970 and _ 


February 1 
the attitudes of the Ss were measured using 72 scal 


questions about Ss’ attitudes toward satisfaction with the 
resulting contract, satisfaction with wi 
between the parties, and 
the resulting contract. 
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1971. The effects of noneconomic factors on | 


sonal inclination to settle for 
e specific factors measured _ 


orking relationship — 
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were drawn from the theoretical work of F. Herzberg, R. 

— Walton, L. Festinger, and J. Adams. Results indicate 
that the settlement inclinations of the Ss were directly 

related to perceived equitability of the contract, per- 

| ceived achievement, nature of the work itself, favorable 
| recognition from teammates, and interpersonal relation- 

_ ships among the teammates. (15 ref)—R. Tomasko. 

\ 12710. Tuttle, Thomas С. & Hazel, Joe T. (Lackland 
Air Force Base, Occupational Research Div, TX) Review 
and implications of job satisfaction and work motivation 
theories for Air Force research. Catalog of Selected 
Documents іп Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 149-150. 

12711. Walls, Richard T. & Gulkus, Steven P. (West 

Virginia U, Coll of Human Resources & Education, 
Research & Training Ctr) Reinforcers and vocational 
maturity in occupational aspiration, expectation, and 
goal deflection. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
- 1974(Dec), Vol 5(3), 381-390.—Notes that when voca- 
| tional aspirations and expectations are not the same, this 
difference is termed occupational goal deflection. The 
present study investigated the notion that such aspira- 
tions, expectations, and goal deflection are related to an 

—individual'S8 vocational maturity, education, and job 
reinforcers. Ss were 149 vocational rehabilitation clients 

| (mean age = 25 yrs) and 51 graduate students (mean 

age — 29 yrs). Analyses of variance indicate that more 
?vocationally mature Ss tended to display greater voca- 
tional aspiration, greater vocational expectation, and less 
‘goal deflection. Similarly, Ss who valued such job 
characteristics as "getting a feeling of accomplishment, 
„fair company policies, trying out their own ideas, doing 

| work without feeling it is morally wrong, making their 
own decisions, (and) planning work with little supervi- 
sion” tended to have higher aspirations and expectations, 
but lower goal deflection Journal abstract. 

12712. Weaver, Charles N. & Holmes, Sandra L. (St 
Mary’s U San Antonio, School of Business & Adminis- 
tration) A comparative study of the work satisfaction of 

_ females with full-time employment and full-time hou- 

sekeeping. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
60(1), 117-118.—Evidence from 2 recent national opin- 
| lon surveys casts doubt on the hypothesis that sex role 

_ socialization results in lower reported work satisfaction 

among females who have full-time jobs compared to 

"those who keep house full time. The only instance where 

- the hypothesis appears to have applicability arises out of 
the reaction of female workers to low-salaried jobs which 
do not provide or contribute to a family income 

. perceived as equal to or above that of the average 

ND Кроу abstract. 

2713. Weitzel, William; Pinto, Patrick R.; Da 
René V. & Jury, Philip A. (U Minnesota, Taduse] 
Relations Ctr) The impact of the organization on the 
structure of job satisfaction: Some factor analytic 
"findings. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 
Structure of job satisfaction 
n of organization, 1,099 salaried 
Operating companies of a single 
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tion with Personal Progress, with Compensation, with 
Organizational Context, and with Superior-Subordinate 
Relatondipé The Ist 2 factors could be subsumed 
under the subgeneral factor, Satisfaction with Job, and 
the 2nd 2 factors under the subgeneral factor, Satisfac- 
tion with Organization. Both subgeneral factors could be 
subsumed under a general satisfaction factor. Although 
factor structures were generally similar in all companies, 
2 groupings were found on the basis of coefficients of 
congruence for factors. (17 ref)—J. McKillip. 

12714. Weller, Leonard & Nadler, Aryeh. (Bar-Ilan U, 
Ramat-Gan, Israel) Authoritarianism and job prefer- 
ence. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1), 
9-14.—Tested the hypothesis that authoritarian person- 
alities prefer the natural sciences (specifically biology 
and chemistry and nonauthoritarian personalities 
choose the social sciences and humanities (specifically, 
psychology and philosophy). Authoritarianism was 
measured in college freshmen Ss by means of a modified 
version of the ifornia F Scale. Results strongly 
support the hypothesis. Since the study was conducted 
on freshmen in Israel who select their epartment at the 
time they apply for admission to the university, results 
are interpreted as indicating that authoritarians choose 
professions different from nonauthoritarians. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12715. Yom, B. Lee et al. (U Houston) The factor 
Structure of the Vocational Preference Inventory for 
black and white college students. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1975(Feb), Vol 6(1) 15-18.—Investigated 
whether the variables measured by the Vocational 
Preference Inventory (VPI) were the same for both black 
and white students. Kaiser et al (1969) have noted that 
the same measurements used with different populations 
may not measure the same variables and have presented 
a method of determining the degree of correspondence in 
the 2 populations. In the present study, the VPI scores 
for 115 black undergraduates and scores previously 
obtained from a group of white students were factor 
analyzed separately and the black structure was rotated 
to correspond to the white structure. The correspondence 
between the variables measured by the VPI for black and 
white students was found to be very similar, indicating 
that the VPI measures the same variables for both black 
and white college students.—Journal abstract. 
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12716. Abrams, Alvin J.; Sheposh, John P. & Licht, 
Mark H. (US Navy Personnel Research & Development 
Ctr, San Diego, CA) Description of an “ideal” change 
advocate in a technical Navy setting. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 152. 

12717. Blumenfeld, Warren S. & Janus, Sidney Q. 
(Georgia State U) Interrater reliability of a performance 
criterion for a very homogeneous group of managers. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Dec), Vol 35(3), 1076.—Us- 
Ing pair comparison, 4 raters rated 65 branch managers 
in 5 geographic regions. The 5 interrater reliability 
coefficients were satisfactory, showing extremely small 
individual differences between managers. Pair compari- 
son is therefore recommended when a rating criterion is 
to be used and when group homogeneity might lead to 
the absence of systematic perception of differences. 
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12718. Dolgoff, Thomas. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, KS) Power, conflict, and structure in mental 
health organizations: A general systems analysis. 
Administration in Mental Health, 1972(Win), 12-21. 
—Proposes the use of general systems theory as a 
communication tool in mental health administration. A 
case study illustrates application of the theory. (19 ref) 

12719. Feldman, Saul (Ed.). (NIMH, Div of Mental 
Health Service Programs, Rockville, MD) Problems and 
prospects: Administration in mental health. Administra- 
tion in Mental Health, 1972(Win), 4-11.—Discusses the 
underlying conceptual issues, current problems, and the 
nature of mental health administration. The need for 
specialized training in this field is documented. 

12720. Gellerman, Saul W. Behavioral science in 
management. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1974. 
133 p. $2.25.—Provides specific examples of ways in 
which behavioral science has been used by companies to 
increase employee effectiveness. Concepts of personnel 
selection, management benevolence, and experimental 
intervention are examined. 

12721. Gruenfeld, Leopold & Kassum, Saleem. (Cor- 
nell U, New York State School of Industrial & Labor 
Relations) Supervisory style and organizational effec- 
tiveness in a pediatric hospital. Personnel Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol 26(4), 531-544.—Examined the effect of 
supervisor style (i.e., employee consideration and initia- 
tion structure) on perceived organizational effectiveness 
to a hospital. 82 female nurses on the staff of a pediatric 
hospital were surveyed concerning supervisor's style and 
3 effectiveness measures: satisfaction with supervisor, 
quality of patient care, and organizational coordination. 
Reported satisfaction with supervisor and quality of 
patient care were high only when rating of supervisor on 
employee consideration and initiation structure were 
both high. Reported organizational coordination was 
related only to rating of supervisor on initiation 
structure. It is concluded that both of the supervisor style 
dimensions are important for effective supervision. (19 
ref)—J. McKillip. 

12722. Hunsaker, Philip L.; Mudgett, William C. & 
Wynne, Bayard E. (U Wisconsin, Milwaukee) The 
Leadership Assessment and Training Simulation: Train- 
ing, assessment, and research implications. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 151. 

12723. Hüska, Augustin M. [The differential 
allocation of time to the creative phases of decision 
making in senior managers.] (Slok) Syntéza, 1972(Feb), 
Vol 5(1), 10-13.—As part of a UNESCO research 
program, the International Academy of Management 
Studied how best to develop and maintain the organiza- 
tional creativity of top management. A panel of 
Management scientists from the US,-Western Europe, 
and Eastern Europe examined management decision 
making in enterprises from the US and 3 countries from 
both east and west blocs. Creative decision making had 5 
phases: (a) data collection and verification; (b) weighing 
and analzying the data; (c) applying creative, innovative 
imagination, and searching for new roads and ideas; (d) 
articulating the final decision and specifying alternatives 
and risks; and (e) implementing the decision and follow- 
up, especially overcoming obstacles. It was found that 
US executives devote most time to the Sth phase, 
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Western Europeans to the 4th phase, and Eastern 
Europeans to the 3rd phase. The differences between the 
US and Eastern European executives were in amount of 
tisk and type of feedback. (English, French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—P. Babarik. 

12724. Jones, Allan P.; James, Lawrence R. & Bruni, 
John R. (Texas Christian U, Inst for Behavioral 
Research) Perceived leadership behavior and employee 
confidence in the leader as moderated by job involve- 
ment. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 
60(1), 146-149. Examined the effect of job involvement 
upon the relationship between perceived leader behav- 
iors and confidence and trust in the leader. 112 civil 
service and military engineering employees were subdi- 
vided into 2 groups on the basis of their job involvement 
scores. Results show that high-job-involvement Ss tended 
to have significantly lower correlations between confi- 
dence and trust and leadership variables.—Journal 
abstract. 

12725. King, Donald C. & Bass, Bernard M. (Purdue 
U, Krannert Graduate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion) Leadership, power, and influence. In H. L. 
Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the 
organization: A social psychological analysis. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12726. Kraut, Allen I. (IBM Corp, Armonk, NY) 
Prediction of managerial success by peer and training: _ 
staff ratings. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), — 
Vol 60(1), 14-19.—Examined the predictive validity of 

r and training-staff ratings made under "real" 
conditions in an industrial situation. Ratings Were 
obtained for 156 middle-level managers and 83 higher 
level executives attending a 4-wk training course. 
Analysis of 13 peer-related characteristics yielded 2 
factors: Impact and Tactfulness. Follow-up showed that 
later success (promotion and performance appraisal) was 
predicted by most peer ratings mainly from the Impact 
factor. Training staff ratings were much weaker pre- 
dictors and added little to the peer ratings. Broader use 
of peer ratings for executive selection is discussed. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. | 

12727. Kuehl, Charles R.; DiMarco, Nicholas & Wims, 
Earl W. (U Missouri, St Louis) Leadership orientation as 
a function of interpersonal need structure. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 143-145.—Ex- 
amined the relationship of interpersonal need structure 
as measured by the Fundamental Interpersonal Relat- 
ions Orientation-Behavior Questionnaire (FIRO-B) to 
leadership orientation as measured by the Leadership 

inion Questionnaire (LOQ) and the Least Preferred 
Co-Worker Scale (LPC); Ss were 245 Ist- and 2nd-level 
supervisors. The LPC score and the Consideration - 
dimension of the LOQ were found to be positively 
related to all the FIRO-B scales except Expressed 
Control. Initiating Structure was positively related to” 
Expressed Control. The LPC score was negatively 
related to Initiating Structure and positively related to 
Consideration —Journal abstract. : i 

12728. Logan, Robert; O'Neil, Harold F.; Judd, 
Wilson A. & Harmon, E. Glynn. (U Texas, Computer- 
Assisted Instruction Lab, Austin) Technical literature 
review concerning management information systems. 
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—— Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), 
— Vol 4, 150-151. 

12729, Moses, Joseph L. (American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, New York, NY) The development of an 
assessment center for the early identification of 
"supervisory potential. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Win), 
Vol 26(4), 569-580.—Compared results of the Early 
Identification Assessment DER (EIA), a 1-day 
| program for assessing and evaluating management 
potential in short-service employees, with those of the 
Personne! Assessment Program (PAP), which is currently 
used more widely but is more time-consuming. 85 white 
and black employees, men and women, who were 
- evaluated by EIA staff as having high, moderate, or low 

management potential also took part in PAP. Overall 

management potential ratings correlated .73 for EIA and 
_ PAP, with similar correlations for all subgroups. Signifi- 
_ cant correlations were found for all variables common to 

both programs. The advantages of EIA over PAP for 
_ rapid assessment are discussed.—J. McKillip. 
Ж 12730. O'Neil, Harold F.; Walker, Mary E. & Judd, 
Wilson A. (U Texas, Computer-Assisted Instruction Lab, 
Austin) Feasibility and utility of an on-line information 
communication system in a research and development 


- Management and planning environment. Catalog of 


© Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 151. 
К 12731. Paine, Frank T. & Gannon, Martin J. (U 
— Maryland, Behavioral Science Div) Job attitudes of 
supervisors and managers. Personnel Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol 26(4), $21-529.— Compared responses on 
job attitude survey of 404 supervisors and 317 managers 
employed in General Services Administration, Factor 
analysis of responses revealed 8 factors. Supervisors were 
тареп more negative on attitude items which 
~~ loaded on factors labelled vod of Rewards, Adequacy 
of Work Force, and Skil Utilization, Supervisors’ 
negative orientation is discussed in relation to manage- 
ment practices within the organization. 

12 He erp aN Wy (Leadership Develop- 
ment Assoc, Westwood, NJ) management trainin; 
fails and how to make it succeed. Personnel Vichy 
1974(Aug), Vol 53(8), 589-597.— Points out that many 
^ efforts to improve managerial capability fall short of 
their goal produce more talk and paperwork than 
= Substance. It is suggested that a new focus on the 
_ individual can make the difference between success and 
- failure. 14 proposals, which range from personalizing the 
A program to building an ethical system, show how the 

Structure and process of any development effort can be 
-— ámproved.—P. L. Crawford. 


__,,, 12733, Rice, Robert W. & Chemers, Martin M. (U 
- Utah) and 
; meon situational determinants of 


Journal Applied Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 20-27. esed he è acs denai 
) motivational 
interpretation. of least Рета! co-worker 

Ale high- and low-LPC 

Doratory groups. High-LPC 

d greater variability in фек behaving asa 
Situational differences than did low-LPC 
j behavior differed as a function of leader 
attributes (LPC), situational factors (leader-member 
relations and task Structure), and LPC x Task Struc- 
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ture interactions. Results do not clearly support motiva- 
tional hierarchy predictions. U. Foa, T. Mitchell, and F. 
Fiedler's (1971) cognitive analysis of the LPC, suggestin; 
that the greater flexibility in behavior of high-LP 
leaders is a consequent of a more complex cognitive 
structure, appeared more capable of accounting for these 
data. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12734. Biles, George E. (Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Shore Manpower Requirements Branch, 
Washington, DC) Allegiances of unionized public 
employees toward employer and union. Public Personnel 
Management, 1974(Mar-Apr), Vol 3(2), 165-169.—Sur- 
veyed by mail questionnaire 600 unionized public 
employees in Ohio and Kentucky, with 50% answering. 
These employees indicated less personal commitment 
either to employer or to the union than private sector 
employees have shown in other studies. It is suggested 
that the literature relative to union-employer relation- 
ships should be interpreted very шашу when applied 
to public employees. 

12735. Bowen, Donald D. & Kilmann, Ralph H. (U 
Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Business) Developing a 
comparative measure of the learning climate in profes- 
Sional schools. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1975(Feb), 
Vol 60(1), 71-79.—Developed the Learning Climate 
Questionnaire (LCQ) to assess the learning climate of 
pose Schools. 7 populations of students from 4 

usiness schools and 1 nonbusiness professional school 
participated in this study ( = 45), 5 factors were 
extracted from the LCQ (Grading Process, Physical 
Environment, Task Relationships with Faculty, Social 
Relationships with Faculty, and Course Material Presen- 
tation) which were fairly independent (average inter- 
correlations = .33) and had high internal consistency 
(average a = .84) across all samples. Comparisons of 
the objective properties of the schools and measures of 
overall student satisfaction with the LCQ factors suggest 
considerable validity of the instrument. Consequently, it 
Seems appropriate to utilize the LCQ for substantive 
research investigations into the organizational dynamics 
of professional schools. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12736. Carlson, Gary B. (Central National Bank, 
Chicago, IL) A human systems approach to coping with 
future shock. Personnel Journal, 1974(Aug), Vol 53(8), 
618-622 .—Emphasizes that accelerating rates of change 
in the banking business must be met with modern 
approaches to human needs in the organization. 

12737. Eisele, C. Frederick. (North Dakota State U) 
Organization size, technology, and frequency of strikes. 
Industrial & Labor Relations Review, 1974(Jul), Vol 27(4), 
560-571.—Studied the relationship between the type and 
size of a manufacturing plant and the frequency of 
strikes at the plant. Medium-sized plants are indicated to 
have a greater frequency of strikes than very large ог · 
very small ones. 

12738. Elliott, Ord & Penner, Donald D. (Purdue U) 
The impact of social structure on organizational 
change. In H. L. Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood (Eds), 
Integrating the organization: A social psychological analy- 
sis. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 
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12739. Fromkin, Howard L. & Sherwood, John J. 
(Eds.). (Purdue U) Integrating the organization: A social 
psychological analysis. New York, NY: Free Press, 
1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95.— Presents a series of separately 
authored chapters concerning the integration of minority 
groups into American organizations. The situation of 
blacks is stressed since more data are available. 

12740. Fromkin, Howard L. (Purdue U) A social 
psychological analysis of organizational integration. In 
H. L. Fromkin & J. J. Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the 
organization: A social psychological analysis. New York, 
NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12741. Gavin, James F. (Colorado State U) Organiza- 
tional climate as a function of personal and organiza- 
tional variables. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 135-139.—Conducted a study of 
140 managerial level bank employees to determine the 
extent to which climate perceptions could be accounted 
for by measures of personal and organizational variables. 
Findings fail to support the expected interaction of 
personal and organizational measures but do indicate 
that personal and organizational variables alone ac- 
counted for significant amounts of variance in climate 
perceptions. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12742. Guion, Robert M. & Smith, Patricia C. 
(Bowling Green State U) Motivation. In H. L. Fromkin 
& J. J. Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the organization: A 
social psychological analysis. New York, NY: Free Press, 
1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12743. Lipták, Frantisek. [On structure and 
perspectives of contemporary organizational theory.] 
(Slok) Syntéza, 1972(Nov), Vol 5(4), 143-151.—Reviews 
world and Czechoslovak literature on organizational 
theory and systematically classifies various authors into 
a taxonomy with 5 objective foci, or criteria of theory, 
and 9 aspects, or levels of abstraction; i.e., with 45 cells 
in all. The criteria and abstraction levels are specified. A 
survey of 190 books (of approximately 900 in the field) 
showed management activity most stu ied, and universal 
or grand theory least. The social-psychological and 
mathematical approaches were found most utilized and 
the Nee cybernetic, sociological, and system 
theory least utilized. No theory fitted any category 
perfectly and all theories combined elements from other 
categories. Different emphases were found in different 
countries. (33 ref) —P. Babarik. 

12744. Mangham, I. L. (U Bath, School of Manage- 
ment, England) Facilitating intraorganizational dialogue 
in a merger situation. Interpersonal Development, 
1973-1974, Vol 4(3), 133-147.— Discusses the behavioral 
Characteristics of merger situations and presents a case 
study of an organization development intervention in 
such a circumstance. An attempt is made to illustrate the 
complexity of mergers and to focus upon facilitating 
dialog and cooperation between erstwhile "victor" and 
“vanquished.” 

12745. Matoušek, Oldřich & Hladký, Aleš. [Man and 
the stress aspect of work.] (Slok) Syntéza, 1971(Nov), 
Vol 4(5), 137—144.— Presents a review of the application 
of the concept of stress to modern work and work 
organization. Concepts and models of stress are elaborat- 
ed with emphasis on value factors, and categories of 
stressor situations—content of task, work methods called 
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for, and social-psychological aspects. Human stress 
reactions are considered in terms of motor, cognitive, 
and physiological functioning. A multivariate systematic 
approach to evaluating stress is called for. (En lish, 
French, German, & Russian summaries) (15 ref)—P. 


Babarik. 
12746. Perlak, Ivan. [Force, resistance and 
participation in the of i ing a planned 


change.] (Slok) Syntéza, 1972(Nov), Vol 5(4), 127-132. 
— Discusses and anal the essential characteristics of 
planned change in field force terms, identifying force for 


change, resistance to change, and participation in change 
as the 3 most important factors in the implementation of 
change. These are represented as being on a complemen- 
tary continuum ranging from the dominance of the 
changers—the originators—and submission of the ob- 
jects of change—the subordinates—and the inverse. 
Participation is considered as the optimal balance, or 
fulcrum, between either-side control. Implementation 
from the top down may work under certain, usually 
emergency conditions, but often entails кен resistance. 
The inverse extreme may be characterized by dissipation 
of energy and change in subjective rather than objective 
situations. Resistance is not necessarily to the change but 
to the process of change. The actual approach to change 
should always take into account organizational charac- 
teristics; thus approaches to change may cover the entire 
continuum. (English, Russian, French & German sum- 
maries)—P. Babarik. 

12747. Porter, Lyman W. 
School of Administration, Irvine) Communication: 
Structure and process. In H. L. Fromkin & J. J. 
Sherwood (Eds), integrating, the Ls peo A social 
psychological analysis. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. 
xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 

12748. Roberts, Karlene H.; O'Reilly, Charles A.; 
Bretton, Gene E. & Porter, Lyman W. (U California, 
School of Business Administration, Berkeley) Or 
tional theory and organizational communication: A 
communication failure? Human Relations, 1974(Мау), 
Vol 27(5), 501-524.—Reviews the literature on the role 
and importance of communication in analyzing ог ni- 
zational behavior and in designing organizational re- 
search. (69 ref) 

12749. Taylor, Dalmas A. (U Marino) Should we 
integrate organizations? In H. L. Fromkin & J. J. 
Sherwood (Eds), Integrating the oi anization: A social 
psychological analysis. New ork, NY: Free Press, 1974. 
xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. Cd 

12750. Triandis, Harry C. (U Illinois) Person percep- 
tion: A review of the literature and implications for 
training. In H. L. Fromkin & J. Jj, Sherwood (Eds), 
Integrating the organization: A social руса analy- 
sis. New York, NY: Free Press, 1974. xxiv, 370 p. $14.95. 
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12751. Alluisi, Earl A.; Chiles, W. Dean & Smith, 
Richard P. (U Louisville, Performance Research Lab) 
Human performance in military systems: Some situa- 
tional factors influencing individual performance. Cata- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 
156. 
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12752. Beregovoi, G. T.; Krylova, N. V.; Soloveva, I. 
B. & Shibanov, G. P. [Assessing the effectiveness of 
human performance in space flight.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jul-Aug), No 4, 3-9.—Discusses the 
psychological assessment of the performance of astro- 
nauts under conditions of weightlessness, stimulus 

‘overload, isolation, and other unusual conditions en- 
countered in space flight. The astronaut-spaceship 

system is more autonomous than any earthbound 
man-machine system, and the astronaut must function 
as observer, operator, troubleshooter, and controller of 
flight parameters. The assessment of the performance of 
astronauts under conditions of space flight should 
include the accepted general performance criteria, the 
ERS m characteristics of the astronaut 

imself, and his specific ability to erform in complex 
(e.g, emergency) situations. (English summary)—L. 
Zusne.. 

12753. Blomberg, Richard D. & Preusser, David F. 
(Dunlap & Assoc, Darien, CT) Narcotic use and driving 
behavior. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1974(Sep), Vol 
6(1), 23-32.—Data from interviews with methadone 

“maintenance patients (experimental Ss) and nonaddicted 
‘controls indicate that experimental Ss were no worse 
drivers than controls either as methadone patients or as 
heroin addicts. Narcotic users may be able to compen- 
sate for drug effects while driving. 

12754. Cross, Kenneth D. & de Mille, Richard. 
(Anacapa Sciences, Santa Barbara, CA) Human factors 
in bicycle-motor vehicle accidents. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Fal), Vol 4, 158. 

12755. Dirken, J. M. & Klinkhamer, H. A. (Delft U of 
Technology, Netherlands) Education and training in 
ergonomics in the Netherlands. Ergonomics, 1974(Nov), 
Vol 17(6), 709-715.—Results of a survey suggest that 
much expansion is needed in the curricula of technologi- 
cal universities and higher vocational schools and that 
new courses shift the stress from physiological and 
psychological theory to technical, designing, and organi- 
zational роп and from diagnosis to prevention. 
(French & German summaries) 

12756. Foley, William L. High-speed rotating mirror 
system for wide-angle image projection. US AFHRL 

— Technical Report, 1974(Jun), No 74-42, 49 p.—Investigat- 
ed the utilization of a continuous wave laser as a power 
source for rojecting video display information. This was 
to be combined with modulation and deflection methods 
that would permit development of a wide field-of-view 
. projective system using a single display channel. 2 
+ designs for a magnetic nin system were explored, the 
Е Ist based on the “О” coil principle, and the 2nd utilizing 
_ all solid state design with a differential pickup. Results 
indicate that in the Ist design drift was severe, but in the 
2nd, stable support and rotation could be maintained 
_ over an indefinite period. It is concluded that the 2nd 
— device, with further work, can be adapted to a wide- 
: pele ре Kus, T. M (D um 
| ‚ Fraser, T. M. aterloo, i 
Recreation, technology, and ее see 
Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 447-453. —Presents а 
model of a man-machine-environment complex in 
which each man-machine system defines for itself an 
operational environment from within the ecosphere. This 
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model has application to all design for human use and to 
operation of man-machine systems. Its specific applica- 
tion to recreation is shown in relation to 3 areas: (a) 
considerations of system safety in recreation; (b) 
responsibilities and liabilities of manufacturers of recrea- 
tional equipment; and (c) responsibilities of researchers, 
human factors engineers, and those who supply manu- 
facturers with operational design data. It is argued that 
safety management requires an epidemiological rather 
than a therapeutic or piecemeal approach, and that until 
safety is considered systematically as an objective in the 
design and operation of a man-machine-environment 
complex, the optimal cannot be attained.—Journal 
abstract. 

12758. Hayes, Don. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Risk factors in sport. Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(5), 454-458.—Identifies and classifies sports injuries, 
differentiates reasonable and unreasonable risk taking, 
and stresses factors—aspects of the roles of participant, 
entrepreneur, and the sport itself—important to the 
prevention of sports-related injuries. 

12759. Healy, Charles C. (U California, Graduate 
School of Education, Los Angeles) Evaluation of a 
replicable group career counseling procedure. Vocation- 
al Guidance Quarterly, 1974(Sep), Vol 23(1), 34-40. 
—Reports 2 field evaluations of a replicable, 5-stage 
career counseling procedure based on D. E. Super's 
career development theory. Ss in the Ist study included 
28 randomly selected junior college freshmen, meeting 
weekly in 6 groups for 5 wks. Half the groups began late 
and served as quasi-control Ss. The counselors were 8 
inexperienced MA students. In the 2nd study, Ss were 24 
volunteer junior college students, meeting weekly in 4 

oups for 5 wks. Counselors included 6 inexperienced 

A students and the author. Ss completed pre- and 
postmeasures including certainty of educational and 
career plans and 4 Career Development Inventory scales. 
Both studies indicated significant (p < .05) change 
toward higher certainty in § undergoing the procedure, 
greater specificity of deliberation, and more occupation- 
al information. Findings suggest that a theoretically 
derived, replicable career counseling procedure can be 
used effectively by novice counselors. Discussion in- 
cludes strengths, limitations and modifications of the 
procedure.—C. A. Heikkinen. 

12760. Hendry, L. B. (U Aberdeen, Scotland) Human 
factors in sports systems: Suggested models for 
analyzing athlete-coach interaction. Human Factors, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 528-544.—Reviews research on the 
personalities of particular groups of athletes, considers 
social interaction within sports, and offers a number of 
theoretical constructs which might be utilized in the 
analysis of the athlete-coach relationship. These con- 
Structs are to some extent interdisciplinary and range 
from а social-systems framework to a social-action 
perspective. (72 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12761. Human Factors Lab. (US Naval Training 
Equipment Ctr, Orlando, FL) Annotated bibliography of 
Human Factors Laboratory Reports (1945-1968) Sup- 
plement No 1, 1968-1972. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1975(Win), Vol 5, 223. 

.12762. Капа, Herbert & Zimmer, Adolf. (Westfalen 
Wilhelms-U, Psychologischen Inst, Münster, W Ger- 
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many) [Comparison of the effectiveness of different 
regulations for reflectors on street markers.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 

ie, 1974, Vol 21(4), 564—574.—Tested the effectiveness 
of differently colored reflectors for the right and left 
sides of the street compared with those used under 
current regulations, which prescribe reflectors of the 
same color on both sides. Reflectors showing a weak, 
level, left S-curve and a slightly climbing right curve on a 
public highway were judged by 63 highway patrolmen at 
night from a stationary car. Significantly more errors 
were made under existing conditions (the same reflectors 
on both sides), while the number of correct judgments of 
the course of the road increased significantly with red 
reflectors on the right and white reflectors on the left. 
The time needed to make the decision decreased 
significantly under the red-white reflector condition. 
(English & French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 

12763. Levy, Joseph. (U Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
An applied intersystem congruence model of play, 
recreation, and leisure. Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 
16(5), 545-557.—Argues that scholarly writings on the 
causes and effects of play, recreation, and leisure from 
Aristotle’s Ethics to the most contemporary study have 
been of a predominantly philosophical, speculative, and 
o nature, Little effort has been devoted to empiri- 
cally validating or systematically researching what 
motivates people to become involved in certain forms of 
leisure and what are the effects of participation in these 
activities. The present paper (a) proposes an applied 
intersystem congruence model of play, (b) discusses 
empirical evidence which offers preliminary evidence for 
the intersystem congruence model of play, and (c) 
Suggests some problems for further consideration. (52 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

12764. McKnight, A. James; Hundt, Alan G. & 
Cunningham, June S. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Div 1, Alexandria, VA) The development 
of guides for teacher preparation in driver education. 
HumRRO Professional Paper, 1974(Jun), No 12-74, 28 p. 
—Describes the development of 2 separate driver 
education teacher preparation guides, one for secondary 
school driver education teachers and the other for 
commercial driving school instructors. The development 
of both guides involved a 4-step process: (a) an analysis 
of both the highway transportation system and the 
instructional system, public and private, to identify 
instructional requirements imposed upon the driver 
education teacher; (b) identification of the performance, 
skill, and knowledge required of the driver educator in 
meeting his instructional requirements; (c) the prepara- 
tion and assembly of materials needed to fulfill the 
instructional objectives; and (d) a large-scale review of 
the guides by representatives of the secondary school 
and commercial driving school communities.—Journal 
abstract, 

12765. Moeller, George & Chattin, Craig P. (US 
Naval Submarine Medical Research Lab, Groton, CT) 
Situation-specific experience and nitrogen narcosis in 
the diving experiment. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 154-158.— Conducted а study of 8 
Navy hyperbaric chamber technicians to examine the 
effects of 3 factors—individual's diving history, interval 
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between dives, and similarity of dive profiles—on 
susceptibility to narcosis. Ss performed adaptive tracking 
and mental arithmetic tasks during 4 weekly 45-min 
exposures, 2 each at pressure equivalents of 33- and 198- 
foot depths. Order of exposure was counterbalanced over 
Ss. Performance in the adaptive tracking task provided 
evidence for induction of narcosis by a Ist exposure to 
compressed air at 7 ATA (atmospheres abso! lute), and 
reduction of susceptibility to narcosis in the 2nd7 ATA 
exposure relative to the Ist exposure. Carry-over effects 
on narcosis of 1 hyperbaric exposure to another 
depended upon similarity of those exposures. Results 
indicate that the effects of situation-specific experience 
on “nitrogen narcosis,” as opposed to those of general 
experience in hyperbaric contexts, have been seriously 
underestimated. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. 

12766. Orlick, T. D. (U Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
Sport participation: A process of shaping behavior. 
Human Factors, 1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 558-561.—Ex- 
plores human environmental factors which appear to be 
directly related to a person's decision to participate or 
not to participate in sport and physical recreation. More 
specifically, certain factors within the child's sports 
environment are focused on which have been shown to 


influence his attraction to or avoidance of sports — 


articipation. 3 major behavioral determinants (role 
models, expectancies, and reinforcements) are examin 
and discussed. A recent study is briefly mentioned which 
attempted to obtain some in ormation оп the question of - 
why, when given an equal opportunity, some children 
will participate in sport, while others will not.—Journal 
abstract. 

12767. Pelz, Donald C. & Krupat, Edward. (U 
Michigan, Inst for Social Research) Caution profile and 
driving record of undergraduate males. Accident Analy- 
sis & Prevention, 1974(Sep), Vol 6(1), 45-58,—Evaluated 
a device called an Apprehension Meter on which 60 
undergraduate males watched a 5-min film of highway 
driving as seen from the driver's seat and recorded a 
moment-by-moment judgment of degree of danger, or 
caution level. From responses to 6 discrete hazards and 
to intervening uneventful periods, several summary 
scores were derived of which 5 differentiated significant- 
ly by driving record. (16 ref) 

12768. Pesch, Alan J.; Hammell, Thomas J. & Ewalt, 
Frederick M. (Eclectech Assoc, North Stonington, CT) 
Tactical decision-making training system design. NAV- 
TRAEQUIPCEN, 1974(Nov), No 73-C-0158-1, 7 p. 
“Describes the design characteristics for a prototype 

eneralized tactical decision-making training system 
which can serve as an empirical test bed for applied 
research. The 4-level training structure 1 outlined, ane 
with a training strategy that defines software an 
hardware characteristics and the need for, and character- 
istics of, a computer language especially designed for 

ining simulations. (5 p re 

кате CR E. (Princeton U) Some. 


12769. Quandt, on L е 
statistical characterizations of aircraft hijacking. Acci- 


dent Analysis & Prevention, 1974(Oct), Vol 6(2), 115-123. 
— Tested the hypothesis that hijackings of US registered 
aircraft since 1968 represent a homogeneous Poisson 
process. It is concluded that hijackings are not independ- 
ent of one another and security precautions may need to 
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be intensified in periods following a hijacking. (French & 
German summaries) 

12770. Rabideau, Gerald F. (U Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Human, machine, and environment aspects of 
snowmobile design and utilization. Human Factors, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 481—494.— Describes and analyzes 
the major problems—damage and injury-producing 
accidents, noise pollution, damage to private property, 
- and detrimental effects on natural ecology—associated 

with the sport of snowmobiling. Examples are given that 
typify the current state-of-the-art investigations of the 
problem areas. 

12771. Shealy, Jasper E.; Geyer, Lewis H. & Hayden, 
Robert. (State U New York, Buffalo) Epidemiology of ski 
injuries: Effect of method of skill acquisition and 
release binding accident rates. Human Factors, 
1974(Oct), Vol 16(5), 459-473.—Observed a closed 
population of 2,071 skiers for an entire skiing season. 221 
accidents were generated by the population. Distribu- 
tions of age, sex, skill level, years of experience, marital 
status, and type of binding used were obtained prior to 
the start of the season. Exposure to risk was obtained at 
the end of the season. Injury data included measures of 
severity, location of injury (upper vs lower extremity), ski 
patrol involvement, binding release or not, and overall 
and lower-extremity injury rates. It is concluded that (a) 
lessons as presently structured are not contributing to ski 
safety and, in fact, are associated with high accident 
Tates; (b) bindings that have more than 2 release modes 
have lower accident rates than those with only 2; (c) 

Cable bindings are categorically dangerous by every 
accident variable available; and (d) a significant Sex x 
Binding-Type. interaction exists that has important 

implications for both female skiers and binding design- 
ers, (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 

12772. Sowa, Vincent M. & 


Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Systems safety in recrea- 
tional and 


be ае to specialized power consumer vehicles on 
whic. 1 method of analysis is 
{шка for assuring adequate safety in which such a 
vehicle is considered not only as a ons man-ma- 
chine system, but also as a dynamic man-machine 
em operating within a variety of dynamic environ- 
ments, 

12773. Wiener, Earl L. (U Miami) On simultaneous 
monitoring and tracking. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1975(Feb), Vol 60(1), 100-105.—Conducted a study of 
72 undergraduates to examine the effects of time-sharin, 
between a tracking and monitoring task presented on the 
Same visual display and to evaluate the possibility that 
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knowledge of results on the monitoring task might offset 
any harmful effects due to time-sharing deman . Ss first 
performed a visual monitoring task with no knowledge of 
results; 2 days later they were assigned to 1 of 6 groups 
and performed the same task with or without knowled, e 
of results under 1 of 3 levels of secondary task loads; 
high-frequency input compensatory tracking, low- 
frequency tracking, and no tracking. In addition, a 7th 

oup (л = 12) performed the tracking task only. 
Results show that time-sharing between monitoring and 
tracking degraded performance on both tasks, but 
tracking input frequency did not affect monitoring 
performance. Groups which received knowledge of 
results neither improved nor declined in monitorin 
performance when the time-sharing load was imposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

12774. Wilkinson, R. T. (MRC Applied Psychology 
Unit (Annexe), Cambridge, England) Individual differ- 
ences in response to the environment. Ergonomics, 
1974(Nov), Vol 17(6), 745—756.—Assesses the effects of 
environmental stress, noting that comfort and workin, 
efficiency cannot necessarily be equated. The optimal 
experimental design for assessing individual differences 

iffers fundamentally from that required for establishin, 

шоп means. Reliable individual differences wi 

only be revealed by repeated measures of a given effect 
upon the same people and under the same conditions. 2 
difficulties are cited concerning individuals’ acceptance 
levels of temperature and noise: (a) Individuals may 
differ in what they mean when they check one of a 
number of terms indicating varying degrees of discom- 
fort or annoyance. (b) Where an O experiences a range 
of conditions, he will tend to place the center point of the 
rating scale at the center of the range of conditions 
sampled. Over a group of Os, this may bias the average 
comfort or acceptability vote away from its true point. 
On the other hand, differences between groups of Os 
may be minimized if the same range of conditions is 
presented to all. It is Suggested that the presentation of a 
Standard followed by a single test condition will avoid 
difficulties due to Tange effects but may encounter others 
due to suggestion or contrast effects. (French & German 
summaries) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12775. Williams, Allan R.; Siegel, Arthur I. & Burkett, 
James R. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, PA) 
Readability of textual material: A survey of the 
literature. Lowry Air Force Base, CO: Technical 
Training Div, 1974. 64 p.—Reviews and analyzes 
methods of measuring the readability-comprehensibility . 
of textual materials. Ре for calculating readability 
are presented and placed in historical perspective, and 
the general status of research into the development of 


readability indices is discussed. (97 ref) 
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Entries in the Brief Subject Index are derived from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 
terms representing subject matter content covered in this monthly issue are listed. A thesaurus term missing from the 
listing indicates that no material of major relevance to the concept is included in the issue. Records are indexed at 
the level of specificity contained in each document. Each index entry also refers the reader to broader generic 
concepts as well as to more specific concepts related to each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning 
childhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under “psychosis” or “early infantile autism.” 


Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 11459, 
11623, 11710, 11745, 12585, 12635, 12655 
Ablation [See Lesions] 

erg (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 

Abreaction [See Catharsis] 

Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 

Abstraction [See Also Imagery] 11394, 
11429, 11431 

Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, College Aca- 
demic ^ Achievement, Mathematics 
Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
11365, 11419, 11559, 11754, 11910, 
12347, 12400, 12411, 12416, 12422, 
12446, 12449, 12450, 12482, 12486, 
12501, 12505, 12507, 12510, 12511, 
12517, 12519, 12543, 12562, 12628 
Academic ^ Achievement Motivation 
12416, 12491, 12501, 12511 

Academic Achievement Prediction 12484 
Academic Aptitude 12484, 12501, 12510, 
12562 

Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, 
School Environment] 

Academic Specialization 12397, 12430, 
12479, 12546, 12652 

Academic Underachievement 11962, 
12537 

Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance] 2 
Accessory Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Accident Prevention 11541, 12758, 
12762, 12770 

Accidents [See Industrial Accidents, 
Motor Traffic Accidents, Transportation 
Accidents] 

Acclimatization (Thermal) [See Thermal 
Acclimatization] 

Acculturation 11474, 11486 


11098, 11115, 11120, 


Acetylcholine 
11189, 11195 
Aches [See Pain] 2 
Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Underachieve- 
ment, College Academic Achievement, 
Mathematics Achievement, Readin| 
Achievement] 11435, 11477, 11734, 
11882 

Achievement Measures 12438, 12567, 
12568 


Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation] 11725, 
11739, 11743, 11763, 12422, 12504 
Achievement Potential 12549 
Achromatic Color 11693 


Acids [See Also Adenosine, Deoxyribo- 
nucleic Acid, Histidine, Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide, Ribonucleic Acid, Tryp- 
tophan] 11145 

Acoustic Reflex 10995, 11175 

bye Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
поп 

Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] 

Activist Movements 11527 

Mens (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
A Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 
nia 

Acute Schizophrenia 11899, 12147 
Adaptation [See Also Dark Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation] 11262, 11 

A (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 

Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adenosine 11049, 11233, 11871 
Adjudication 11533, 11549, 11562, 12165 
‘Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 

‘Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 

‘Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 

‘Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Dev: t 11446, 11454 
Adolescents 10780, 10794, 10873, 11374, 
11387, 11394, 11403, 11409, 1 
11425, 
11450, 
11621, 
11766, 
11846, 
11953, 
12015, 


12377, 
12483, 12516, 12520, 12545, 


12498, , , 
12557, 12576, раак, 12668, 12705 
Adoption (Child) 114: ў 
‘Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone] { 
Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] 
Adrenal Glands 11065 j 
‘Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


nephrine 

таа 11100 

Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 

А Blockii [See Also 
Propranolol] 11080, 11081, 11102, 11116, 
11188, 11221 


] 


Adrenergic Drugs [See Also Ampheta- 


mine Dextroamphetamine] 11102, 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 12360 
Adulthood [See Adults 


] 
Adults [See Also Nx Middle TES 
Young Adults} 10780, 10875, 11420, 
11448, 11710, 11873, 11966, 12319, 
12328, 12349, 12705 
Advertising [See Also Television Adver- 
fisingl 11642, 11658, 11674, 11680, 
Ae s eso ft Pilots] 
erospace ее Aircraft Pilots) 
Aesthetic Preferences 10810, 10832, 
10979, 11679, 11902, 11950 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Кее раи 11848, 11882 
Affective Psy [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction} 
Afferent Stimulation 10994 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 


Affiliation Motivation 11477, 11725, 
12004 

Africa 11479, 11510, 11862, 12100, 
12101, 12109 

Aftercare 12317 

Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 

Afterimage 120: 

Age Differences 10926, 10965, 11072, 
11258, 11261, 11267, 11276, 11301, 
11316, 11370, 11374, 11383, 11390, 
11398, 11415, 11437, 11448, 11456, 
11468, 11471, 11534, 11700, 11756, 
11860, 11877, 11881, 12022, 12491, 


12506, 12597, 12693, 12703 
11420, 11448, 11468, 11469, 11470, 


11471, 11472, 11872, 11994, 12031, 
12318, 12336, 12651 sd 
(Groups) [See Organizations] 


ive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Arguments, Con- 
flict, Violence, War] 11063, 11345, 
11370, 11566, 11570, 11589, 11594, 
11629, 11925, 12011, 12163, 12229, 12611 
Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 


dud Depression [See Depression 


ti 
nde Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
jum 11512, 11544, 12364, 
12579, 12614, 12626, 12627, 12634, 
12641, 2643, 12650, 12657, 


1264: 
12660, 12671, 12675, 12683, 12710 
Aircraft 12769 


Aircraft Pilots 12646, 12647, 
12657, 12660 

Airplane [See Aircraft] 

Alaska 12106 

Alcohol Drinking Patterns [See Also 
Problem Drinking, Social Drinking] 
11189, 11495, 11499, 11547, 11564, 11736 
Alcohol Intoxication 11164, 11196 
Alcoholic Beverages 11534, 11665 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Delirium 
Tremens] 


12656, 


- Alcoholic Psychosis [See Delirium Tre- 


mens] 

Alcoholics Anonymous 12302 

Alcoholism 11772, 11822, 11915, 11919, 
11920, 11921, 11930, 12027, 
12059, 12148, 12150, 12151, 12152, 
12154, 12159, 12162, 12167, 
12171, 12200, 12217, 12236, 12287, 
12302, 12339, 12462 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 11159, 11189 
Alexia [See SA 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
поуна 10668, 10681, 10742, 10757, 


TERMS 11456, 11575, 11619, 11770, 
11835 
Alkaloids [See Also Apomorphine, Atro- 
ine, Caffeine, Codeine, Heroin, Mesca- 
ine, Morphine, Nicotine, TERRE 
mine, Pilocarpine, Reserpine, pola- 
mine] 11103 
Alpha Rhythm 10998, 11021 
Alphabets [See Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet, Letters (Alphabet)] 
Altruism 11589, 11602, 11614 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity' 
Amentía [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians 11474, 12071, 12079, 
12091, 12099, 12475 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide] 11159 
Amines [See Also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, techolamines, 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, Epi- 
nephrine, Histamine, Imipramine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Methylphenidate, Norep- 
inephrine, Physostigmine, Puromycin, 
ANS Serotonin, Tryptamine 
11063, 11067, 11131, 11133, 11233, 1183 
Amino Acids [See Histidine, Tryptophan} 
12139, 12146 

11090, aee 12312 
ЕТЕТ , 11090, 11105, 
11137, 11169, 11178, 11179, 11197, 
11200, 11504, 11512, 11524, 11534, 12141 
Amphetamine (D-) (See Dextroampheta- 


(DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Sulfate [See " Amphets. 


Amphetamine 
mine) 
Ашлы, See Frogs] 

Body m 11207 

Drugs Also Atropine, 
Codeine, Heroin, Methadone, "Mor: 
pine, Soopolamine] 11182, 11495 
10721, 10753 ma ae 


Analysts [Sce Psychoanalysts] 


12078, 12089, 
12095, 12108, 12203, 12209, 12224 : 
А t , 12226 


See Grandparents, Parents} 
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ns [See Also Testosterone] 
Test 09 11979, 11986, 12011 
Anemia 11084 
Anesthesia (Feeling) 11172 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Hexobarbi- 
tal, Local Anesthetics, Pentobarbital] 
11172, 11194, 11210 
Anger [See Hostility] 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Animal ive Behavior 10995, 
11040, 11126, 11179, 11206, 11225, 
11262, 11275, 11288, 11323, 11323, 
11324, 11329, 11333, 11336, 11337, 
11345, 11349, 11354 
Animal Behavior [See Animal PE 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 
Animal Bi ing 11040, 11069, 11071, 
11072, 11074, 11075, 11156, 11168, 
11172, 11292, 11342 
лаша! Circadian Rhythms 11067, 11228, 
Animal Communication 11092, 11330, 
AURI d 
Ani Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Courtship Displays] 11091 
Animal Courtship Displays 11338 
Animal Dominance 11065, 11271, 11292, 
11349, 11353 
Animal Drinking Behavior 11082, 11101, 
11107, 11157, 11158, 11189, 11223, 


11288, 11291 
Animal Environments 10988, 10989, 
11036, 11055, 11066, 11070, 11086, 
11249, 11252, 11257, 11260, 11264, 
11325, 11343 
"emm Escape Behavior 11120, 11127, 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
[EUR Behavior, Animal Circadian 
thms, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
shi Displays, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
mal Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape 
Behavior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Behavior, Animal In- 
stinctive Behavior, Animal Maternal 
Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Open Field Behavior, Animal 
Sex Differences, Animal Social Behav- 
m MR MERDA. тартаар 
ез! uilding, Territorialit 10666, 
11252, 11254, [1255 y 
Animal Ex Behavior 11082, 
11089, 11093, 11178, 11264 
Animal Fe Behavior 11055, 11062, 
11109, 11144, 11224, 11269, 11353, 11356 
Animal Instinctive Behavior 10705, 11256 
Animal Maternal Behavior 11093, 11250, 
11260, 11326, 11328, 11333, 11340, 
HEURES, 11350 
Mating Behavior 11066, 11092, 
11118, 11138, 11213, 11252, 11253, 
11262, 11323, 11331, 11336, 11338, 
11342, 11344, 11348, 11357 
Animal Motivation 11227, 11264, 11269, 
11270, 11286, 11287, 11301, 11306, 11317 
Animal Beha: 


Open Field vior 11226, 
11258, 11261, 11328, 11354 

Animal Sex Differences 10663, 10997, 
11066, 11199, 11260, 11261, 11322, 
11327, 11345, 11347, 11350, 11354 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Courtship Displays, Animal 


Dominance, Animal Maternal Behavior, 
Animal Mating Behavior] 11040, 11133, 
11168, 11238, 11252, 11317, 11325, 
11327, 11329, 11334, 11336, 11340, 
11341, 11343, 11347, 11350, 11351, 
11352, 11353 

Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 
Animal  Vocalizations 11332, 
11335, 11356 

Animals [See Also Related Terms] 11296 
Animism 11429 

Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anorexia Nervosa 11851 

Anosmia 11076 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Anthropology 10687 E 
Antibiotics [See Cycloheximide, Penicil- 
lins, Puromycin] 

Antibodies 11866 й 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 


Blocking Drugs] 
Далы Ша Олы 11084 


Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 
bital] 11235 ir 
Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate] 11146, 11174, 11198, 
12166 Р 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Fluphenazine, Prochlorperazine, Sulpi- 
ride) 

Antiepileptic Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin: 

AST QUEM Drugs [See Also Chlor- 
promazine, Pargyline, Reserpine] 11239 
Antiparkinsonian Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 

Antipsychotic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Prochlorperazine, 
Reserpine] 11163, 12142, 12156 

Ant nic Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
Prochlorpera- 


11322, 


mazine, 
zine] ў 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Crime, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Recidivism, Run- 
away Behavior, Theft] 11545, 11835, 
11912, 11918, 11922, 11939, 12304 
Antisocial Personality 11846, 11900 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] 
Antitremor Drugs 12134 __ ^ 
Anxiety [See Also Separation Anxiety] 
10873, 11044, 11607, 11648, 11655, 
11692, 11728, 11739, 11744, 11779, 
11787, 11803, 11833, 11870, 11989, 
12008, 12022, 12138, 12191, 12224, 
12248, 12426, 12427, 12450, 12498, 12504 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] $ 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] _ ^ 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 

ia 11941, 11942, 11944, 11960, 
11965, 11968, 11998 

11175, 


11098, 
11198, 11230 
ine Hydrochloride [See Аро" 
morphine] 


[See Also Cameras, Comput- 
ers, Electrodes, Videotape Recor 2 
10651, 10655, 10667, 10669, 10699, 


luphenazine, 


11137, 


10705, 10814, 10850, 11027, 11104, 
11132, 12771 

Appetite 11158 

Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 


Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 


sa, Obesity] : 
Applied Psychology [See Also Clinical 
Psychology, Community Psychology, 
Edncaonal Psychology, Engineering 
Psychology, Industria Psychology, 
School Psychology, Social Psychology] 
12615 


Apprehension [See Anxiety] 

Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Aptitude [See Ability] 

Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 

Aptitude Measures 11402, -12484, 12568, 
12640 

Arachnida 11356 

Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architecture 11918, 12378, 12594, 12596, 
12606 

Arguments 11499 

Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Amny Personnel 12645, 12666 

Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 

Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Art 12128 

Art Therapy 12110, 12117 

Arthropoda [See Arachnida, Beetles, 
Butterflies, Crabs, Crayfish, Drosophila, 
Insects, Moths] 

Articulation (Speech) 10769, 10800, 
11053, 11372, 11415, 11662, 12047 

Articulation Disorders [See Also Stutter- 

ing] 12043 

Artificial Pacemakers 11997 

Artists 10832 

Arts [See Architecture, Art, Literature, 

Motion Pictures (Entertainment), Music, 

Poetry] 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism 12260 

Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 10665 

Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 

tions, Occupational Aspirations] 

Assessment [See Measurement] 

Assistance (Social Behavior) 11578, 
11602, 11612, 11617, 11627, 11628, 11765 

Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 

al Associations] 

Mum (Groups) [See Organiza- 

5 

oe (Word) [See Word Associa- 

Associative Processes [See Also Contex- 
te Associations] 10915, 10920, 10935, 
0969, 10971, 11285, 11973 

Asthma 12188 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
taractic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
a Drugs [See 

IB 
Athletes 12760, 12771 
АШК Participation 12766 
Pug (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotaxic At- 
Atmospheric Conditions 11254, 11256 


Tranquilizing 
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горле 11088, 11101, 11155, 11169, 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 

Attempted Suicide 11855, 12343 
Gee (School) [See School Attend- 
ance 

Attendants (Institutions) 12591 

Attention [See Also Divided Attention, 
Monitoring, Selective Attention, Vigi- 
lance] 10759, 10808, 10809, 10820, 
10878, 10923, 10948, 10952, 10972, 
11037, 11434, 11852, 12517, 12773 
Attitude Change 10734, 10984, 11606, 
11630, 11660, 11791, 12068, 12401, 
12638, 12749 

Attitude Measurement 11507 

Attitude Measures [See Also Opinion 
Attitude And Interest Survey, Wilson 
Patterson Conservatism Scal e] 10718, 
11770, 12539, 12564, 12598, 12685 
Attitude Similarity 11598, 11627, 12068 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 
11480, 11499, 11559, 11605, 11608, 
11625, 11708, 12018, 12090, 12456, 12593 
Attorneys 11497, 11517, 11553 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 10984, 11515, 11586, 11624 
Audiences 11607 

Audiometry 10814, 11999, 12026 
Audiotapes 12450 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Audiotapes, Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion, Motion Pictures, Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment), Photographs, Televi- 
sion, Television Advertising, Videotapes] 
12212 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Also Tele- 
vised Instruction] 10916 

Audition [See Audito: үзер 
Auditory Cortex 11005, 1102 

Auditory Discrimination [See Also Pitch 
Discrimination] 10766, 10801, 10807, 
10813, 10862, 11281, 11359, 11363, 
11372, 11965, 12503 

Auditory Evoked Potentials 11000, 
11001, 11023 

Auditory Feedback 11571 
Auditory Localization 
11372 

Auditory Masking 11971 = 
Auditory Measurement [See иону 
Auditory Neurons 11005, 11031, 11043, 
11992 

Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Pitch Discrimination, ch Percej 
tion] 10769, 10796, 10800, 10803, 10804, 
10808, 10809, 10812, 10816, 10910, 
10940, 10961, 11208, 11246, 11364, 
11878, 11992, 11999 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also Audito! 
Feedback, Loudness, Pitch (Frequency), 
Speech Pitch, Ultrasound, White Noise] 
10791, 10793, 10796, 10809, 
10812, 10814, 10855, 
10946, 10952, 10959, 10964, 
11022, 11031, 11043, 11291, 
11972, 12013, 12047, 12471 
Auditory Thresholds 10814, 

11031, 11363, 12026 

Aurally i [See Deaf, Partially 
Hearing Impaired] 

Australia 11525 

Austria 11513 


10815, 11361, 


10769, 
10810, 


Authoritarianism 11530, 11545, 11713, 
11735, 11770, 11791, 12621, 12638, 12714 
Autistic Children 11867, 12038, 12340 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation 
Automated Information 
ie RUOTE Information Retrieval] 
Automated Information Retrieval 12728 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 2 
Automobile Safety [See Highway Safet 
Automobiles p 7 Ў » 
Autonomic Fibers (Postganglionic) [See 
Autonomic Ganglia] 

Fibers (Preganglionic) [See 


Autonomic 

Autonomic Ganglia) 

Autonomic i i m 

Autonomic Nervous System [See Also 
Autonomic Ganglia] 11 11057, 
11870 

Autopsy 10992 

Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 


drome] 

Aversion 12196, 12200, 12206, 
12210, 12215, 12232, 12245 

Aversive Stimulation 10909, 10978, 
11119, 11127, 11128, 11141, 11280, 


11284, 11289, 11290, 11300 

Aviation [See Spaceflight] 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance Conditioning 11082, 11106, 
11125, 11140, 11157, 11165, 11166, 
11177, 11211, 11263, 11273, 11282, 
11284, 11289, 11290, 11293, 11299, 11309 
Awareness [See Also Attention, Divided 
Attention, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion, Vigilance] 11779 


Babies [See Infants] 
Baboons 11328 
Background (Family) [See Family Back- 


roun 

Backward Мише Masking] 
Balance [See rd rium] ] 
Barbiturates [: Also Hexobarbital, 
Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital] 11210, 
11534, 11939 ў 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 


so Alcohol- 
Attempted 
Suicide, А, tion, 
Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, lead 
Banging, Heroin Addiction, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Malingering, Nail Biting, 
Recidivism, Self Mutilation, Suicide, 
Theft] 11826, 11929, 11931, 12280, 12547 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Тазару Token Econom: 

ams] 10667, 10679, 11577, 

11975, 12039, 12044, 

12172, 12178, 12194, 
12205, 12207, 12219, 
12229, 


12122, 
12197, 
2220, 


1 
12234, 12237, 12240, ` 


12292, 12293, 12322, 
12337, 12344, 12522, 
12530, 12644 

Behavior Problems 11910, 11914, 11932, 
12056, 12363, 12537, 12538 : 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Systematic Desensitization 
Therapy] 11786, 12150, 12172, 12173, 
12174, 12176, 12186, 12188, 12199, 
12200, 12201, 12212, 12213, 12216, 
12217, 12221, 12225, 12228, 12236, 


12249, 12251 
Е Also Related Terms] 


Boos уе See eae Sciences] 
| Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Blefs] 
Bender Gestalt Test 12474 

Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 


12314, 
12467, 


12320, 
12513, 


Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
уар 10674, 10692, 10932, 11075, 
11460, 11567, 11569, 11605, 11713, 
HUS 12178, ea 12425, 12636, 12761 
" bliotherapy 
Bilingualism 11645, 12473 
11645, 1247: 
Binocular Vision 10845 


Bi [See Also Neurochemistry] 
11163, 11164, 11184, 11360, 12133 
Biofeedback 10669, 10998, 11759 
октар hical Inventories 10707, 12566, 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 


| an Rhythms, uman Biological 
Rhythms 
Bi Symbiosis 11257 


Bi [See Also Neurobiology] 10997 
Birds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Ducks, 
Pigeons, Quails, Send 11132, 11262, 
11322, 11338, 11342, 1134: 

Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 11328, 
11346, 11487, 11700, 11863 

Birth Control [See Also Intrauterine 
Devices, Oral Contraceptives, Vasecto- 


my] 11615 

Bisexuality 11344 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Blacks [See nn 

Blind 11827, 12207, 12514, 12533, 12621 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 11164 

Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Anemia! 

Blood ЗАРЯ] v 

Blood Plasma Blood 

11039, 11084 Tu 
Blood Pressure [See Also Diastolic Pres- 
sure] 11040 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Essential 
H nsion] 


Serum 11049, 11170, 11184, 12 
Blood Transfusion 10655 m 


| Blue Collar Workers et Also Skilled 
| 87, 12688 


Industrial Workers] 12i 
Body Fluids [See Bile, Blood, Blood 
Plasma, Blood Cerebrospinal 
Fluid, uie el 
Body Height 1 
Body Image [See Also Body I 

2j Disturbances] 11708, 11721, 1294 s 


Disturbances 11721, 11851 
Body 11576, 11 $ 
В Language 652 


ү emperature [See Also Therm- 
7 { о! mn C JU 11058, 11250 
F Bones 12014 ое 
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Book 10663, 10702, 10990, 11296, 11378, 
11537, 11664, 11705, 11835, 11938, 
12039, 12049, 12190, 12222, 12297, 
12615, 12720, 12739 
Books 10675, 10676, 11679, 12402 
Boredom 11030, 11732, 12597 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Brain [See Also Amal Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate 
Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, 
Corpus Callosum, Diencephalon, Hip- 
mpus, Hypothalamus, Inferior Col- 
iculus, Limbic System, Mesencephalon, 
Occipital Lobe, Reticular Formation, 
Superior Colliculus, Thalamus, Visual 
Cortex] 11994 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain [See Also Brain Lesions] 
11978, 11996, 12025, 12311 
Brain 11838, 11944, 11980, 
11998, 12001, 12017, 12023 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, Cerebral 
Palsy, Delirium Tremens, Epilepsy, Epi- 
leptic Seizures, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Parkinsons Disease, Presenile De- 
Beate Беша. Dementia, Toxic Ence- 
lopathies, Toxic Psychoses) 11999 
Brain injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions 11079, 11080, 11082, 
11098, 11099, 11113, 11114, 11118, 
11121, 11122, 11123, 11124, 11125, 
11127, 11129, 11135, 11137, 11138, 
Mu Maid (eee Sect 12016 
tereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Maps [See Stereotaxic Atlas] | 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry] 
Brain Neoplasms 11978 
Brain Stem [See Also Reticular Forma- 
tion] 11999 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, S, гае AERE 11128 
Brain W 10989, 11085, 11086 
Breast Fi 11487 
Breeding ( ) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 
Brief Psychotherapy 12138 
И Perception 10796, 


deu ге Buddhism] 
e Costs And Co: i 
Бк le 'osts st Analysis] 


Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
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Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Transsexualism] 12196 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Dyspareunia, Impotence] 12087, 12212 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Dyspa- 
reunia, Premarital Intercourse] 
Sexuality 11521, 11777, 12452 
Shamanism 12049, 12106 


Shame [See Guilt] 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheltered Wi 12325 

Shock 11112, 11117, 11156, 11274, 


11282, 11299, 11301, 11302 

Shock Therapy [See Also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock Therapy] 12233 

Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping Centers 12604 

Short Term Memory 10932, 10940, 
10947, 10961, 10962, 10964, 10966, 
11281, 11471, 11944 е 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


Psychothera 
Shoshone Ый [See American Indi- 
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Siblings See Also Twins] 11882, 11986 

Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 

Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 

Drug Dependency, Heroin Addiction] 

Sight Voc lary 12399, 12466, 12521 
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Sign Language 11640 

51 Detection 10762, 


сазынан 
А 10779, 10807, 10820, 10823, 
10828, 10852, 10930, 11037, 11208, 12773 


Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Markov Chains, Mathematical 
Modeling, Simulation Games, Stochastic 
Modeling] 12601, 12666 
Simulation Games 11593 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
Single Persons 11509 
Sixteen ity Factors Question 
11929, 12316 
Size (Group) [See Group Size] 
Size Discrimination 11980 
Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Dru; 

i 11897, 12499, 


] 
Skill Learning 10919, 
12771 

Skilled Industrial Workers 12683 


Potential, Skin Resistance] 11054, 11139 
Skin Potential 11004 

Skin Resistance 1030, 11886 

lang 11634, 11661 

Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 10924, 11013, 11041, 11045, 


11059, 11061, 11129, 11147, 
11228, 11229, 11242, 12141 
Sleep Deprivation 10962, 10987, 11084, 
12701 

Sleep Disorders 11242 

Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
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tion] 
Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 
Strooth Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 


Muscle Ross Druga] 
Snake Phobia [See idiophobia] 
Social Acceptance 11611, 11974 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
Social Adjustment 11744, 11855, 11936, 
12349, 12547 
Social Approval 11449, 11534, 11554, 
11697, 11734 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship Displays, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
mal Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating 
Behavior, Animal Social Behavior, Ar- 
uments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
tribution, Charitable Behavior, Col- 
lective Behavior, Competition, Compli- 
ance, Conflict, Conversation, Coopera- 
tion, Eye Contact, Gambling, оир 
Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Involvement, Job 
APP Interviews, Leadership, Lead- 
ership Style, Militancy, Negotiation, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Praise, 
Reciprocity, Responsibility, Risk Tak- 
ing, Social Acceptance, Social Adjust- 
ment, Social Approval, Social Dating, 
Social Drinking, Social Facilitation, 
Social Interaction, Social Perception, 
Social Reinforcement, Trust (Social Be- 
havior), Victimization, Violence, War] 
11490, 11882 
Social Casework 12323, 12324 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 11474, 11480, 11567 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 11383, 
11484, 11560, lis 
Social Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Social Dating 11597 У 
Social Deprivation [See Also Social 
Isolation] 11959 
Social Desirability 11622, 11686, 11915 
Social Drinking 12150 , 
Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironmental Adaptation, Ghettoes, 
Home Environment, Kibbutz, Neigh- 
borhoods, Rural Environments, School 
Environment, Suburban Environments, 
Urban Environments, Working Condi- 
tions] 11526, 11577, 11621, 11933, 12612 
кш Equality 11561, 11610, 11636, 
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Special Education Students 12517, 12518 


Special Education Teachers 12375 д 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 
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tion] 


ipeech [See Verbal Communication] 
DOR And Hearing Measures 10797, 
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11635, 11652, 11656, 11663, 11668, 
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11686, 11731, 12510, 12572 

Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis of Variance, Cluster Analysis, Con- 
sistency (Measurement), Factor Analy- 
sis, Frequency Distribution, Oblique 
Rotation, Orthogonal Rotation, Predict- 
ability — (Measurement) Statistical 
Norms, Statistical Do Variabili- 
y Measurement] 10709, 10737, 10739, 
2769 
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Statistical Probability 1 , 107: 

Statistical Reliability 10734, 10736, 
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Statistical Rotation [See Oblique Rota- 
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Statistical Samples 10755 

Statistical Validity [See Also Factorial 

Validity, Predictive Validity] 10719, 
10738, 10751 

Statistical Variables 11685 
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Stepparents 12393 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Vision 10837, 10848 
Stereotaxic Atlas 10999, 11003 
Stereotaxic T. [See Also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 


11622, 11668, 


Spreading Depression] 11083, 11104, 
11107, 11132 

Si Attitudes 11481, 11515, 
11616, 11626, 11798, 11877, 12358, 
12402, 12494, 12542, 12551, 12610, 
12623, 12705 

Stereotyped Behavior 11079, 11137, 


11230 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Castration, Male 
Castration, Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] 
Steroids [See Corticosteroids, Corticos- 
terone] 
Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, 
Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Spreading Depression, Tactual Stimula- 
tion, Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimula- 
tion] 11138, 11389 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Sims 

lus Ambiguity 10820 
Stimulus Complexity 10810, 10850, 


10936, 10979 
Stimulus Control 11166, 11266, 11268, 
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11159, 11160, 11192, 11266, 11272, 
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11295, 11298, 11305, 

1969 
Stimulus Duration 10889, 10949, 10970 
Stimulus Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Stimulus Frequency 10810, 11604 
Stimulus ion 10921, 11159, 
11283, 11295, 11312 
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Stimulus Intensity 11074, 11119 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 11266 
Stimulus Novelty 10893, 10941, 11178, 
11264, 11434 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Somplexty, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Variability] 10787, 10801, 11126, 11312, 
11852 

Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 
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Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 10888, 
10936, 10948, 10950, 10958, 10971, 
10975, 10976, 11434, 12015, 12466 
Stimulus Saliénce 10931 

Stimulus Variability 10973, 11017, 11434, 
11950 

Stipends [See Educational 
Assistance] 

Stochastic Modeling [See Also Markov 
Chains] 10723 ‘ 
Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] ` 
Strategies 10874, 10906 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
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Occupational Stress, ^ Physiological 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 10702, 10890, 
10978, 10986, 11033, 11045, 11055, 
11251, 11316, 11326, 11374, 11474, 


11568, 11726, 11890, 12340, 12693 
Stress Reactions 11033, 11065, 11360, 
12774 

Strikes 12737 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 10715, 
12572, 12584 

Stroop Color Word Test 11709 

Student Admission Criteria 11807, 12358, 
12369, 12544 

Student Attitudes 11466, 11494, 11536, 
11559, 12377, 12383, 12386, 12387, 
12405, 12422, 12479, 12482, 12483, 
12485, 12492, 12497, 12507, 12535, 
12561, 12564, 12671 

Student Teachers 12372 

Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Elementary School 
Students, Graduate Students, High 
School Students, Junior High School 
Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Special Education Stu- 
dents] 12378, 12411, 12486 

Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
ies] 3 
as (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Si Habits 12493 

Sis 11907, 11909, 11971, 11972, 
11973, 11976, 11977, 12028, 12251 _ 
Subcortical Lesions [Sec pan Lesions] 
Subjectivity [See Objectivit 5 
Pueri Plexus [See Autonomic 
Ganglia] 

Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Suburban Environments 12388 

Success [See Achievement] 


Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 
Suffering 11701 
Sugars [See Glucose] 
Suggestibility 10927, 11033 
Suicide 11821, 11893, 11906, 11908 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Sulpiride 11177 
Superego 11496, 11747 
Superior Colliculus 10994, 11028, 11144 
„Supervisors [See Management Person- 
nel] 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 
Surgery Bee Also Adrenalectomy, Au- 
topsy, Castration, Decerebration, Heart 
Surgery, Hemispherectomy, Induced 
Abortion, Male Castration, Organ Tran- 
splantation, Ovariectomy, Stereotaxic 
echniques, Sympathectomy] 12043, 
12307, 12309, 1 ^ 
Surgical Patients 11894, 12310 
Surveys [See Also Consumer Surveys] 
10709 
Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures} 
Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 
Sweating 11061, 11204 
Sweden 11834, 12361 
Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Switzerland 12041 
Syllables 10800, 10958, 11410 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning] 
Symbiosis (Biological) [See Biological 
Symbiosis] 
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Nausea, Obesity, Pain, Shock, Tremor] 
11859, 11864, 11869, 11892, 11903, 
11994, 11997, 12030, 12093, 12146 
Synapses 11152 
Syndromes [See Delirium Tremens, 
Downs Syndrome, Presenile Dementia, 
Senile Dementia, Toxic Psychoses] 
Syntax [See Also Sentence Structure] 
11408, 11651, 11662, 11670, 11947, 
11963, 12020, 12021, 12506, 12548 
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Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 
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tile Thresholds] 10788, 10794, 10796, 
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Tactual Stimulation 10794, 10796 
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Task Complexity 12504 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
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Taste Perception 10767, 10776, 10783, 
10784, 11106, 11157, 11158, 11165, 11309 
Taste Stimulation 10767, 10783, 10784, 
11157, 11158, 11309, 11382 

Taxonomies 10981, 11646, 11647, 11973, 
12230, 12421, 12448, 12649, 12743 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

Teacher Attitudes 12271, 12367, 12371, 
12387, 12390, 12534, 12675 

Teacher Characteristics [See Also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Gus 12370, 
12377, 12388, 12393, 12486, 125 

Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 12368, 12372, 12373, 
12375, 12385, 1238! 


Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 
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Teacher Personality 12389, 12498 
Teacher Student Interaction 12377, 
12393, 12406, 12423, 12434, 12500, 


12507, 12559, 12562 
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tion 
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School Teachers, Special Education 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 11436, 
11626, 12378, 12388, 12393, 12394, 


12404, 12556, 12684 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Field Trips, Group Instruc- 
tion, Individualized Instruction, Instruc- 
tional Media, Lecture Method, Lesson 
Plans, Montessori Method, Open Class- 
room Method, Programed Instruction, 
Reading Materials, Teaching Methods, 
Team Teaching Method, Televised In- 
struction] 12372, 12383, 12384, 12395, 
12413, 12421, 12425, 12464, 12465, 12499 
(Programed) [See Programed 
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are based on the amount of computer time 
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search is based on its complexity and is in 
most cases unrelated to the number of 
references retrieved. For example, a 
complex search strategy involving many 
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more computer time and may result in 
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